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ences today. NYC: 
$495.— This collection of 20 papers, or 
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broadened perspective on science icy 
that is not otherwise available. We sometimes base 
legislation . . on incorrect assumptions 
the human and the social factors." —S. J. 

3. Collier, J. O. J. Scientific American. 
1963, 209(5), 1 aspirin. in its vast 
consumption, is taken as an antipyretic, or 
antirheumatic, its general function seems to be the 
moderation of the defensive reactions to varióus forms 
of disease. It would appear that the human body has 
an unwieldy defense establishment that aspirin for- 
tunately can help to control."—L. M. Wise. 
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Gase Նոյ of metamorphosis 

parallel the biochemistry of evolution, but in many 
ways the two must be very close: they both reflect 
adaptation, differentiation and the interactions of the 
genetic apparatus and the environment. L. M. Wise. 
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jor sections are: Eighteen Months of 1 fonograph 
History, Types of Acceptable Papers, Processing 
Manuscripts, Conclusion. A “monograph should be 
a self-contained unit; it should sible to under- 
—— 
4yc onographs are out- 
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ics in ics, biology, 
and psychology. Problems involving comaanication 
and semantics provide the common thread. John 
Wolfenden gives a brief discussion of the lack of 
understanding between Scientists and nonscientists ; 
Hermann Bondi presents a short essay on the rela- 
tionship between experimentation and theorizing and 
science as a — gus Eric Ashby discusses some 


various topi 


mnm invol the rization of science. 
ext are by George W. Beadle and James 
Gray on “The La of the Gene" and "Tho lues 
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omsien of clectronic cousiunkation. techniques — T, 
Verkave. 


Merrifield, Philip R. The sorcerer’s appren- 
- Educational & Psychological — 
1964, 24(1), 115-117.—"C. » have made it un- 
.» to teach dëtt erte of the ‘how to’ 
; computers have not answered the ‘why’ of 
research, because they cannot. It is for us, professors 
researchers, to strive to replace sorcery with 
science," I. Coleman. 
14. Montoye, Henry J. & Faulkner, John A. 
(U. Michigan) Determination of the optimum 
setting of an adjustable er. Re- 
search Quarterly, 1964, 35(1), 29-36.—Although ad- 
ustable grip dynamometers have been in use for a 
time, apparently no one has reported data on the 
optimum setting for a given hand size, The study 
used 138 males and 64 females including adults and 
children of various ages. The following data were 
recorded for each S: name, date of birth, 4ength of 
hand, width of hand, length of 2nd finger, and glove 
size. Grip strength of the dominant hand was meas- 
ured at 10 different settings with a Stoelting grip 
dynamometer. Order of settings waserandom and 
there was adequate rest between each trial. The grip 
Strength curves at different settings and for various 
hand measurements were examined. A slight ad- 
vant is gained, particularly for Ss with large or 
small size, through the use of an adjustable grip 
dynamometer. Of the hand measurements studied in 
this investigation, hand width appears to be the best 
criterion for determining optimal dynamometer setting. 
—Journal abstract, 
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15. Mo David M. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) ic energy. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1964. xiii, 217 p. $7.75.—" The theme is 


energy and its role in the development and functioning 
of the hic apparatus." There "is psychic energy 
(activity) . nd . . . thought and consciousness are 
manifestations of it." Considered in successive chap- 
ters are: (a) energy concepts of the ancient Greeks, 
Newtonian icists, and quantum theorists; (b) 
energy metabolism and energy transformation: (c) 
energy concepts in fixation and memory; and (d) the 
distribution of psychic energy. The book is divided 
into 3 parti աո), Clinical, and Applied. The 
last part deals with clinical examples of personality 
profiles, medico-legal problems, and aggressive in- 
Stinctual energy as expressed by groups. e “notion 
of normal fixation, hypofixation of id impulses, ego 
and superego development and object relationships" 
is emphasized. Psychopathology “may be viewed as 
too little or too much fixation in various phases of 
development."—S, J. Lachman, 

16. Nielsen, Elwin Charles. (U. Utah) Factor 
analysis of a biographical information inventory. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2978.— Abstract. 

17. Palermo, David S. & Jenkins, James J. 
Word association norms: Grade school through 
college. Minneapolis: U. Minnesota Press, 1964. 
x, 469 p.—Word association norms are presented for 
2 lists of 200 words including 100 words of the Kent- 
Rosanoff list. Ss were 250 boys and 250 girls in each 
of the Grades 4-8, 10, and 12 in the Minneapolis pub- 
lic schools and 500 male and 500 female students in 
introductory psychology classes at the University of 
Minnesota.—P. Siegmann. 
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new techniques, which led to the premature deteriora- 
tion of most of his artistic work; (d) disinterest in 
the future of his creations. Other psychological 
studies of Leonardo's personality are criticized. (71 
ref.)—A. Vigliano. 


29. Davidson, G. M. and the peren- 
nial drama of man. Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
ment, 1963, 37(1), 88-105.—". . . a person who, 
beneath his apparent sophistication and his preoccu- 
pation with social and political problems of the times, 
has a poetically primitive mind, who intensely seeks 
a solution for his conflict—rooted in the ‘original 
drama of the life process’ perpetuated as a perennial 
drama of man, a tragic inability to meet life ade- 
dE in its aspects of sex, birth, and death."— 

). Prager. 

30. Edgar, I. I. Shakespeare's Hamlet: The 
great modern Oedipus tragedy. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1963, 37 (1), 1-22.—Hamlet's moth- 
er's hasty marriage to his uncle triggers open the 
old wounds of childhood Oedipal frustrations. He 
feels he has again been rejected for another uncle- 
father-king. When Hamlet finds that his uncle has 
murdered his father, he is now saddled with the task 
of the much-fantasied wish-fulfillment: to kill his new 
father symbol, the uncle-father-king. This arouses 
too many Oedipal inhibitions. Hence the indecisive- 
ness and the inability to complete this task—D. 
Prager. 

31. Esper, Erwin A. (Ս. Washington) A his- 
tory of psychology. Philadelphia, Penn.: W. B. 
Saunders, 1964. xi, 368 p. $6.50.—Esper proposes 
that psychology's long past is also its history, that 
this history is the study of man as a biological or- 
ganism, and that the “mentalistic psychology brought 
to America by the pupils of the German philosopher- 
psychologists was . . . an interruption in the develop- 
ment of the natural science of man." After a justi- 
fication of an historical approach to psychology, the 
origins of magic and animism, naturalism, anti- 
naturalism and biological analysis are described. The 
climax of the Greek development is viewed in Aris- 
totle's linguistic analysis of science and his views of 
man as a biological and social organism. The second 
half of the book discusses the continuity of psychology 
as philosophy, as biological science, and as social 
science using writings of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries.—4. M. Barch. 

32. Ferenczi, S. Spiritism. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1963, 50(1), 139-144.—Nandor Fodor trans- 
lates from the Hungarian this 1st paper by Ferenczi 
which originally appeared in 1899, Ferenczi stated 
in 1899 that antagonists of spiritism should devote 
themselves to investigation of claimed facts with the 
same objectivity that characterizes science in other 
fields. ^... the hidden treasure of the spiritist may 
bring us a rich harvest" It is possible that the 
greater part of spiritistic phenomena is based on a 
split in mental functioning, one function focused in 
consciousness while the rest is carried on automati- 
cally and unconsciously. Find a committee of scien- 
tists to take charge in this field. —D. Prager. 

33. Fontes, Vitor (Ed.) 4 Crianca Portuguesa, 
1963, No. 21, 782 p.—Dr. Fontes valediction upon 
his retirement as director of the A. A. da Costa 
Ferriera Institute and its annually published 4 Cri- 
anca Portuguesa takes the form of a memorial to 
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A. A. da Costa Ferriera, the Institute's founder. The 
names of all 285 foreign and 48 Portuguese contrib- 
utors to the publication over the 21 yr. of its exist- 
ence are listed. 40 papers, primarily on clinical sub- 
jects in pediatrics, child psychiatry, child psychology 
and education, and representing the views of a wide 
array of European and American investigators are 
presented. Articles are in Portuguese, French, Ger- 
man and English with summaries in at least 2 alter- 
nate languages.—H. H. Gee. 

34. Immergluck, Ludwig. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Determinism-freedom in contemporary psy- 
chology: An ancient problem revisited. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(4), 270-281.—Perhaps “no 
other issue than the by now all too familiar deter- 
minism-free-will dichotomy brings the antimony be- 
tween rigorous scientific formulations and other ap- 
proaches to the theory of behavior into sharper 
focus.” Major sections are: A Philosophic Paradox: 
“Acausality” in Physics; Some Implications of Mod- 
ern Physics; Determinism in Modern Psychology; 
Psychologists Divided; Probability and Determinism ; 
Choice, Freedom and Response Variability ; Freedom: 
Levels of Perceiving; A Necessary Illusion; Epi- 
logue. The notion of free-will possesses perhaps a 
“surface validity” but it may be a necessary human 
percept—an unavoidable illusion. Logically, it is 
“inconceivable to think of a science of behavior 
without a systematic deterministic position.”—S. J. 
Lachman, 

35. Lindsley, Donald B., & Harrell, Thomas W. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) History of the West- 
ern Psychological Association. American Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 19(4), 200-291.—The Western Psy- 
chological Association began in 1921 with i4 
members. “In 1962 it had 1917 members. The 
growth in size has naturally been accompanied by 
greater formality in the organization which has as 
its purpose the promotion of research through the 
conduct of an annual meeting at which psychologists 
are allowed to read research papers to each other. 
The association disavows the professional purposes.” 
A table specifies the names of the presidents and the 
places of each annual meeting —S. J. Lachman, 


36. Lussheimer, P. Horney’s heritage. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(1), 3-4. 

37. Mira y Lopez, E. Estado atual da psicologia 
do pensamento. Resumo critico do trabalho da 
Escola Wurzburg. [Current status of the psychol- 
ogy of thinking. A critical review of the works of 
the Wurzburg school.] Arquivos Brasileiros de Psi- 
cotécnica, 1963, 15(2), 33-43.—The essential char- 
acteristic of the Wurzburg school was that it fur- 
nished an experimental basis to the already existing 
objections to associationism. Under Mayer and Orth, 
working early in the century under Marbe's inspira- 
tion, with Külpe as the “man behind the screen,” 
introspection was reinstated, now for the first time 
as a scientific technique. 3 essential factors stand 
out as the major contribution of the Wurzburg school : 
(1) Thinking cannot be explained by associationism ; 
(2) A large number of thought processes are un- 
conscious; (3) A quantifiable amount of energy must 
be present for thought to occur. Although the Wurz- 
burg school has been superseded, its impact on the 
evolution of theory of thinking ranks with later 
Schools, such as the Psychoanalytic, Gestalt, Neuro- 
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myshechnoi chuvstvitel’ 
eniya i kibernetiki. [Sechenov's ideas on muscular 
sensitivity in the light of the theory of reflection, and 
cy i Voprosky Filosofii, 1963, 17(10), 19-29. 
s ideas on the nature and role of muscular 
sensitivity in permitting man to reflect in his behavior 
and perception the real world about him are discussed 
in the light of cybernetics and Lenin's theory of re- 
flection. The author argues that Sechenov's ideas 
concerning the reflectory character of muscular ac- 
tivity and the manner of organization of sensory sig- 
nals are inent even today in the light of present 
discussion about “code and image" as different forms 
in the construction of informational processes—I. D. 
London. 
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43. John Տ., & Gurr, Ted. (New York 
U.) Bibliographic needs of social and behavioral 
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Federn added the inner boundary 
theid Jacobson speaks of the ego boundary as sepa- 
rating the self-representation from object-representa- 
tions. The relationships between these 3 ego bounda- 
ries to each other awaits further clarification, Psy- 


choanal ytic — may return to a new 
— d Federn's . Prager. 
L. 


trieval American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(10), 
3-8—Information retrieval is undergoing a period 
of profound change after more than a decade of 
sluggishness. Much of the change is conceptual, the 
result of a gradual realization that present-day equip- 
ment, however fast and reliable, does not by itself 
solve what is primarily an intellectual problem—the 
problem of properly analyzing, indexing, filing, and 
retrieving information. This can be viewed from 4 
levels of abstraction, and historically the progression 
in thinking began at the level of least generalization 
—the hardware level. The 4 levels are discussed in 
some detail. (24-item bibliogr.)—Journal abstract. 
48. Borow, Henry. (U. Minnesota) Research 
frontier. Information retrieval: A definition and 
a conference report. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
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chology, 1962, 9(4), 360-363.--"Ղ եչ has at- 
tempted to: (1) trace some oí the conditions attendant 
upon the increased flow of scientific knowledge which 
have given rise to newer 1 of information 
classification, storage and retrieval; (2) describe one 
promising system for information retrieval (Coordi- 
nate Indexing) which is currently the object of con- 
siderable attention; and (3) excerpt some of the 
reports which were presented at a recent conference 
on the subject."—E. R. Oetting. 

49, Burt. Cyril. (University Coll, London, Eng- 
land) Consciousness and behaviourism: A reply. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(1), 93-96. 

50. Cicourel, Aaron V. Method and measure- 
ment in sociology. NYC: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. v, 246 p. $6.95.—This book is “a questioning 
of the foundations of research in order to shed new 
light on the many very real and very important 
problems of sociological measurements. The author 
raises theoretical and methodological questions about 
objective and subjective procedures and examines 
many of the presuppositions of current modes of 
research."—E. M. Uprichard. 


51. Collier, Rex M. Selected implications from 
a dynamic regulatory theory of consciousness. 
American Psychologist, 1964, 19(4), 265-269.—"1 
should like . . . to... (a) sketch a functional, 3- 
level, phylogenetically oriented theory of conscious- 
ness; (b) point out an implied resolution of dualism ; 
(c) suggest a revised perspective for the Freudian 
conscious-unconscious dichotomy ; (d) indicate a dif- 
ferent basic approach to methodology; and (e) point 
to a derivable basic value in human relationships. 
Basic assumptions in the conceptualization are that 
consciousness is a product of living protoplasm; the 
principle of continuity in animal evolution means that 
human beings have no monopoly on the basic general 
characteristics of consciousness; the living organism 
may be conceptualized as an open system of energy 
with many subsystems in the total pattern; the organi- 
zation of subsystems tends to be hierarchical with 
some at functional dominance and others with roles 
of relative subordination. S. J. Lachman. 


52. Colwell, Richard. (U. Illinois) The im- 
portance of design in research studies. Council 
for Research in Music Education, 1964, No. 3, 20-33. 
—Describes a number of experimental designs suit- 
able for research in music education.—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 

53. Coombs, Clyde H. A theory of data. NYC: 
Wiley, 1964. xviii, 585 p. $14.95—“This book is 
concerned exclusively with geometrical models for 
the inferential classification of stimuli and people." 
The theory is “ a comprehensive system for distin- 
guishing and relating all the types of data with which 
measurement and scaling theories deal, regardless of 
the behavioral context of the data or their sources 
Data are numerically analyzed, being chosen aspects 
of observations of behaviors.” Introductory chapters 
present a classification of 4 types of data based upon 
2 formal dichotomies; methods of collecting data are 
discussed. Subsequent chapters deal in increasing 
detail with each type of data. Of principal interest 
to theorists of basic measurement, it should provide 
a framework for the teacher and E.—E. de T. Kooser. 

54. Deutsch, Felix. Analytic posturology and 
synesthesiology: Some important theoretical and 
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i aspects. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50 
(1), 40-67.—In the course of analysis sensitivities to 
the stimulation of all sensory perceptions change as 
the threshold of sensory perceptiveness rises and falls 
within the psychodynamic setting. Cathexed and re- 
pressed sense perceptions often return during treat- 
ment, The analyst sketched the posture of the patient 
during each hour so that the posturogram could be 
evaluated formatively, functionally, genetically, thera- 
peutically, and prognostically. Clinical examples are 
presented of orality and postural behavior, oral leg 
postures, visual imageries and posture, kinesthetic 
sensations, smell and taste sensations, periodicity of 
postural chain associations, et al. After treatment a 
patient should be able to say that he can hear, see, 
smell, taste, feel, and move as he pleases.—D. Prager. 

55. Fraisse, Paul. (Sorbonne, Paris, Fr; y 
The psychology of time. Trans. by Jennifer $ 
NYC: Harper & Row, 1963. 343 p.—A book 
scribing “the different ways in which man adapts ( 
the temporal conditions of his existence.” Sections 
are devoted to conditioning to time, the perception of ^ 
time, and control over time, Views of philosophers 
and early experimental psychologists are represented 
as well as those based on recent experiments, (567 
ref.)—R. M. Church. 


56. Frolov, Yu. P. Ot instinkta do razuma. 
[From instinct to reason.] Moscow: Voenizdat, 1952. 
Pp. 116.—The science of behavior is discussed in 
Pavlovian terms and shows how higher nervous be- 
havior in man developed out of complex instinctive 
behavior under the influence of work. I. D. London. 


57. Gardin, Jean-Claude. A European research 
program in document retrieval. American Behav- 
ioral Scientist, 1964, 7(10), 12-16.—Since 1961 the 
Section d'Automatique Documentaire of the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique has conducted 
an extensive research program in theoretical prob- 
lems of document and information retrieval, most of 
them relating to the behavioral sciences. Dr. Gardin, 
director of the Section, sets forth the assumptions of 
the program, among them that document indexing 
or analysis will remain a human task for some years 
to come. He describes 2 operating models, the “free 
structure model” and the “faceted classification 
model,” each specialized for processing and retrieving 
a broad category of document types, and summarizes 
some imaginative pilot applications to social sciences 
documentation.—Journal abstract. 

58. Garfield, Eugene. (Inst. Scientific Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.) Citation indexing: A natu- 
ral science literature retrieval system for the social 
sciences. American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7 
(10), 58-61.—A discussion of the Institute's approach 
to the retrieval problem and the multidisciplinary, 
linguistic, and quantitative factors common to all 
fields of knowledge. Citation indexing is illustrated 
and compared with conventional indexing. Its ad- 
vantages in resolving retrieval problems are clearly 
stated.—Journal abstract. 

59. Goshen, Charles E. (West Virginia U.) 
Classifying the social sciences: A logical method. 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(8), 20-22.— 
Existing systems for the classification of scientific 
knowledge are inadequate on many counts. This 
article proposes and illustrates a logical system that 
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Herbart. Various researchers use the 3 concepts in 
different ways. In pedagogics, their meanings over- 
lap. Many of the variables involved in the motivation 
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n comeepausiived im term: of a - 


that recognise the respective roles 

(therapist), the receiver (patient), and the menage 
ia facibtatieg or himdeving receipt of 

menage rann erg locas on 
receiver that may play a special role 
jety about adaptive 


lead to selí-commiseration. Within the crisis itself 
ing of the 

D. Prager. 
68. , L. B. European 3 
Comprehensive Prychiatry, 1962, . tem a 
E the emphasis is more on somatic, constitu- 
tional, and genetic factors, while American psychiatry 
emphasizes the psychological angle. American psy- 
chiatry is more theoretical. There are many contra- 
dictions both in Europeon as well as in American 
psychiatry. Future contacts across national bounda- 
ries will help to decrease the confusion —D. Prager. 
69. Keehn, J.D. (American U. Beirut, Lebanon) 
Consciousness and behaviourism. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 55(1), 89-91—It has been 
argued, especially recently by Burt, that behaviorism 
is untenable because the concept of consciousness can- 


described. Fuller accounts are available in the refer- 
ences given,—/eurnal abstract, 


70. G. A. An evaluation of part 
of theory. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1963, 21(4-5), 313-356.—Certain of Piaget's 
theory were submitted to experimental duplication 
with ive results. The at large is not 
affected by these results. Perhaps the theory should 


be broadened to embrace certain learning processes 
and results which are now incompatible with it.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

71. Krinskil, V. Լ, & Ponomarev, V. A. Ob 
. [On playing blindly.] Biofisika, 
1964, 9(3), 5.—Theorems for utilization in 
the of models of simple behavior are 
derived —Z/, D. London. 

72. V. M. Reflektornaya teoriya 
oshchushchenil. [Mirror theory of the sensations.] 
Minsk: Nauka i Tekhnika, 1963. 410 p.—The author 
elucidates Lenin's “mirror theory of sensation" and 
demonstrates its essential difference from peripheral 
theory, The connection between sensation and the 
"physiological reflex" is explored, and the signifi- 
cance of the orienting reflex pointed up. The place 
of the reticular formation in the system of the ana- 
Il is examined. KEEN in the encoding and 

ing processes of the nervous systems are also 
discussed.—I. D. London. j 

73. Tents Leon H. Psychological interpreta- 
tion. NYC: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1963. xii, 
368 p. $6.50 —Drawing upon cognitive theory and 
communication the author presents psychological in- 
terpretation "as a behavior . . . [which] consists of 
bringing an alternate frame of reference, or language 
system, to bear upon a set of observations or behav- 
iors, with the end in view of making them more 
amenable to manipulation.” Within a logical and 
empirical framework the author attempts to place 
psychological interpretation and the principles from 
which it derives as a scientific function of the prac- 
ticing clinician—A. J. Bachrach, 

ՔՆ Marcie | ei AUS Problems of methodology 
eory cons on in psychoanalysis. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(1), 3-23—Àn եանի 
is made to define and relate crucial psychoanalytic 
coni , to ascertain how well they function in de- 
scription, explanation, and prediction, and to deter- 
mine to what extent these concepts can be confirmed 
and validated. Frend: work was monumental in 
psychology despite some errors in methodology. 
reud attempted to walk the narrow path between 
and eng be rior SÉ SE օո էհօ one hand 
concentrating solely on observe 
=D. Prag ; y ved externals on the 
75. Mardershtein, I. G. , Otrazhenie v khudozh- 


Med. Publishing House, 1962, Pp. 130.—An att 
is made to analyze, on the "basis of Pavlovs e 
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rialist theory of brain function,” phenomena օք the 
mental life, “which have been described in the Rus- 
sian literary classics and by Soviet writers” Among 
the powe explored are those of sleep, dreams, 
and hypnosis.—/. D. London. 

76. Maslow, Abraham A. (Brandeis U.) Notes 
on being-psychology. Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1962, 2(2), 47-71.—"Definition of being- 
psychology by its subject matter, problems, juris- 
dictions" in outline form.—F. T. Severin. 

77. Morrison, Donald. (Northwestern U.) In- 
dexing the Human Relations Area Files. Ameri- 
can Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(10), 48-50.—This 
note reports the preparation of an index to the Human 
Relations Area Files. The history of the HRAF is 
reviewed and its contents are found to fall short of 
an ideal set of data. For those concerned with com- 
puter processing of data, one lesson is evident: the 
efficiencies of machine methods are highly dependent 
on prior analysis of the data content and on relative 
machine speeds.—Journal abstract. 


78. Myasishchev, V. N. (Ed.) Psikhologiya. 
[Psychology.] | Uchénye Zapiski Leningradskogo 
Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, 1955, No. 203, 3-185. 
—Reports on the work of the psychologists of Lenin- 
grad University on the "association of sensations," 
perception and conception, speech and thought, psy- 
chological type and, character.—/. D. London. 

79. Myasishchev, V. N. (Ed.) Psikhologiya i 
pedagogika. [Psychology and pedagogy.] Moscow: 
Leningrad U., 1957. 192 p.— Papers on the "problem 
of needs" in psychology and "pedagogical direction" 
in teaching.—/. D. London. 

80. Novik, I. B. Kibernetika: Filosofie i sotsio- 
logicheskie problemy. [Cybernetics: Philosophical 
and sociological problems.] Moscow: State Publish- 
ing House of Political Literature, 1963. 207 p.— 
In exploring the philosophical and sociological impli- 
cations of cybernetics, the question as to whether 
cybernetic apparatus can think in the same sense as 
man does is discussed.—/. D. London. 

81. Oeser, O. A., & Harary, Frank. A mathe- 
matical model for structural role theory: II. 
Human Relations, 1964, 17(1), 3-17.—This is a 
continuation of a theoretical analysis of the structure 
of role systems (see 37: 3040). A mathematical 
model is presented and the implications of its applica- 
tions discussed. The problem of the overlap of roles 
is also considered. “In role theory, psychologists and 
sociologists have tried to state what function is 
achieved by ‘roles’ and what relationships exist among 
their components. We have attempted to give one 
logical formulation of this function and these rela- 
tionships by means of graph theory. The next steps 
will be to test the adequacy of the formulations by 
studying role structures in action, to design new ones, 
and to see whether these have better practical out- 
comes." (15 ref.). W. Meissner. 

82. Parachev, A. M. Ob algoritmicheskoi struk- 
ture aktivnogo osyazaniya. [On the algorithmic 
structure of active touch.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1963, 9(1), 69-79.—19 steps are pointed out as basic 
in developing an algorithm for active touch. These 
cover the role of scanning in touch and the informa- 
tion processing aspects of tactual perception. Basing 
his ideas on previous data gathered in the study of 
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vation and its counseling 


Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 17-3.— 
ge hold the view “that the 


Rose. 


to its . Acta Psychologica, 

Amsterdam, 1963, 21 (4-5), 371-376.—Time is a cru- 
cial dimension in the study of behavior. 
The passage of time, however brief, appears to result 
ina Kat el behavior. change in 
behavior t հ time is a useful definition of devel- 
. Perception itself is a pattern of behavioral 
resulting from some external or internal 
impinging upon and activat- 

The provision of develop- 
jon can serve as a de- 
scriptive which to classify and 
order groups of phenomena.—G. Rwbin-Rabson. 

86. Prince, G. Stewart. Medical Psychology. 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1963, 36(4), 
290-309.— The article presents a definition and dis- 
cussion of the realm of "medical psychology." (51 


reí.) —P. J. Volkert. 
87. Pya dai Tu aL (Inst. 
Biological Physics, Moscow, U voprosu o 
eech) dvizheniL [On the problem 
of spinal regulation օք movements.] Biofizika, 1964, 
9(4), 488-492.—The author constructs a model to ac- 
count for spinal regulation of movements.—/. D. 
Ranck, Տ 
88. ames B. Jr. (U. Michigan) Synap- 
i eme due էօ electroosmosis: A th 


tic Է cory. 
Science, 1964, 144( Whole No. 3615), 187-189.—Since 
the interstitial water of the central nervous system is 
in narrow between cells that have surface 
charge, electroosmotic flow of water should accom- 
current flow. Current density is high close to 
an excitatory postsynaptic membrane and the electro- 
osmotic effect must be significant. Simultaneity rela- 
tionships between action potentials in pre- and post- 
synaptic cells affect postsynaptic membrane current 
density and modulate the effect in a way which should 
produce “learning.” (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
89. Rastrigin, L. A. V mire sluchainykh sobytil. 
[In the world of chance events.] Riga, Latvia: Akad. 


Nauk Lat SSR, 1963. 
1o deucon of the role 


netic unit: A bioc er t 
wmd Resvarch Program, 1964, 2(1 
that aspect of memory which 
commectivity. He qu 
pee. and postsynaptic ever present € 
and the capillaries, (76 ref.) —H. A. Knoli. 


ment of the discipline of 72 2 not only as key 
terms in the deñnition of what constitutes scientific 
psychology, but also a» a kind of verbal adhesive 
Which binds the various paychological specialties."— 
5. J. Lachman. 


92. Sarkisov, Տ. A, & Shorokhova, E. Մ. (Eds.) 
Strukturnye i funktsional pre osnovy 
deyatel'nosti. [Structural and functional bases of 
sche Kaes € Moscow: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 

discussions 


963, 91 p—A paper and on the struc: 
tural and functional bases of psychic activity, read by 
Լ S. Beritashvili [Beritov] a sym- 
posium held in Moscow in ms dicus 
sions are abo , D. London. 

93. Scheuch, Erwin K., & Stone, J. (Har- 
vard U.) The inquirer to an in- 
ternational system for 


առա archives. 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(10), 23-28— 
The authors apply dia logie of coment analysis ve. 
problem oi ti: questions relevant to a re- 
search concern. Ke = summarize the retrieval 

of archives for survey data, describe their 


efforts to the General Inquirer System to this 
task, and out! a program of future research.— 
Journal abstract. 


forces in the patient, somatic, psychodynamic, and 
social must be appraised im order to determine the 
proper therapeutic approach. The etiology of an 
emotional disorder and a patients motivational be- 
havior are not the same. motives of a patient's 
behavior can be satisfactorily explained but this does 
not mean that the development of the disorder is clear. 
3 disorders, epilepsy, hypertension, and schizophrenia, 
are discussed in detail and the interlocking organic 
and psychic factors are elucidated. A plea is made 
for the integration of existing therapies into 1 effec- 
tive treatment.—D. H. Schuster. 


,95. Schneider, E. (U. Brazil) O estudo cien- 
tifico da personalidade na observacao sistemática 
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da psicanálise e da “Paicoterapia” Nio Dirigida. 
լ screntifbc st personality in systematic 
observations of —— and of client. centered 
therapy.) Boletim do Institute de Psicologia, 1963, 
1307235. 1-10.—A theoretical discussion of the de- 
velopment and evolution of psychotherapy, which is 
ultimately viewed as tending to become more and 
more integrated into the framework of social psy- 
chology, with the latter becoming a functional unit 
of the psychology of personality and of sociology.— 
A. P. Wellington, 

96. Sexton, Patricia. (New York U.) Negro 
career e: tions. M. -Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 
9(4), 316.—The author summarizes the educa- 
tional and vocational problems facing the Negro in 
the US and reveals a scarcity of relevant research 
about crucial problems. (47 ref.)—E. L. Robinson. 

97. Stark, Stanley. (Michi State Ս.) Crea- 
tive leadership: 2 vs առնեմ brains. Journal 
of the Academy of Management, 1963, 6(2), 160-169. 
—From Plato's Republic to Selznick's Leadership in 
Administration, western thinkers have associated an 
ill-defined creative capacity with leadership. To date, 
the group referred to as intuitivist has been shown 
nothing to persuade it that the digital computer pos- 
sesses this capacity, but on the other hand, neither has 
the group called formalist been shown anything to 

rsuade it that the capacity exists in man. Until the 
tter group is persuaded, we cannot conclude that 
the metal brain possesses less capacity for creative 
leadership than the human brain—and it is at least 
conceivable that the latter group may never be 
persuaded. (16 ref.)—Author summary. 

98. Stríženec, M. Application of information 
theory to psychology. Gë eg Psychologie, 
1963, 7(3), 211-200.—A discussion on the concept of 
information and the latest results of psychological re- 
search: reaction time, task solution, etc. Into the 
formula of information transfer, through man, a new 
link should be interposed expressing the psychological 
conditioning of information perception as unexpected 
stimulus, uncertainty of time, population stereotype. 
(Russian & English summaries) (38 ref.)—English 
summary. 


99. Teplov, L. Ք. Ocherki o kibernetike. [Es- 
says on cybernetics.] (2nd ed.) Moscow: Moskov- 
skii Rabochii, 1963. 415 p.—In an exposition of 
cybernetics the brain is discussed as a statistical sys- 
tem and the “total automaton” as a system combining 
a human commander and a mechanical executor, cap- 
oes of gauging the wishes of the commander.—/I. D. 
ondon. 


100. Thompson, George G. (Ohio State Ս.) 
Do values belong in psychology? Catholic Psycho- 
logical Record, 1963, 1(2), 11-16.—Some of the 
values necessary for human survival exist in the very 
nature of man and can be shown to be invariant across 
all cultures that have survived for any substantial pe- 
riod of time. The scientific study of values should 
emphasize the instrumental and motivational attributes 
of language symbols. Observation of only nonverbal 
behavior of human beings may be deceptive. A new 
language game to guide the study of man's ethics and 
aspirations is needed.. L. Wilkins. 

101. Ukraintsev, B.S. Informatsiya i otrazhenie. 
[Information and reflection.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1963, 
17(2), 26-38.—The author supplements the quantita- 
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tive analysis of 2 fundamental concepts of cybernetics 
—information and control—by a study of the qualita- 
tive nature of these concepts from the point of view 
of reflection, which is understood as the reproduction 
of the features of one system in the features of an- 
other. One feature inherent in both reflection and 
information is that they cannot exist apart from mate- 
rial processes. Information is based on reflection of 
a real world and cannot exist without reflection. 150- 
morphism is inherent in both. Outside an organized 
and controlled system, no active reflection is possible, 
and without an active reflection no information is 
conceivable.—/. D. London. 

102. Vekker, Ն. M. K sravnitel’nomu analizu 
psikhicheskol regulyatsii i regulirovaniya v avto- 
matakh. [A comparative analysis of psychic regula- 
tion and regulation in automatic systems.] Voprosy 
Filosofii, 1963, 17(2), 70-81.—The author compares 
the regulatory functions of psychic information with 
the information circulating in technical automatic sys- 
tems, He concludes that the cybernetic approach to 
the psychical denies its unique character—/. D 
London. 

103. Von Felsinger, John M. (Boston Coll.) 
Toward a comprehensive clinical psychology. 
Catholic Psychological Record, 1963, 1(2), 57-61.— 
Recent developments in social psychiatry and its re- 
lated field, especially epidemiology of mental health 
and disease, lead to shift of emphasis from the indi- 
vidual to the social situation, and community mental 
health gains importance. Training for this field is 
needed.. L. Wilkins. ։ 

104. Wann, T. W. (Ed.) Behaviorism and phe- 
nomenology: Contrasting bases for modern psy- 
chology. Chicago, Ill: U. Chicago Press, 1964. 
xi, 190 p. $5.00 —This volume in the Rice Uni- 
versity Semicentennial Series includes a series of 
papers which examine the places of behaviorism and 
phenomenology in psychology. The papers are as fol- 
lows: Psychology and Emerging Conceptions of 
Knowledge as Unitary, S. Koch; Phenomenology: A 
Challenge to Experimental Psychology, R. B. Mac- 
Leod; Behaviorism at Fifty, B. F. Skinner; Toward 
a Science of the Person, C. R. Rogers; Behaviorism 
as a Philosophy of Psychology, N. Malcolm; and 
Views of Human Nature, M. Scriven. These papers 
disclose considerable conciliation between behaviorism 
and phenomenology. Koch and Skinner, however, are 
not convinced that coexistence is possible—V. S. 
Sexton. 

105. Watson, Jack M. (U. Cincinnati) Pattern- 
ing of research problems. Council for Research in 
Music Education, 1964, No. 3, 1-11.—Illustrations of 
musical research are offered under the captions: 
identification, comparison, relationship, prediction, ex- 
planation, evaluation, prescription. P. R. Farns- 
worth. 

106. Whittier, J. R. On growth and form in 
psychiatric research. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 
37(1), 1-6.—"This article will describe briefly the 
growth and form of research organisms with special 
reference to the psychiatric strain." The structure 
and function of such organisms are determined by 
continuing interaction with their environment. The 
science of these organisms is begun with a review of 
their evolution, ecology, anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology.—D. Prager. 
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conditions where parsimony can be mean- 
applied, it is also unnecessary” ( Battig, 1962). 
abstract, 


109. Bertalanffy, Ludwig von. (Ն. Alberti) 

: A new view. Piycho- 

somatic Medicine, 1964, 26(1), 25-45. —Aggrenching 
ences 


active system. 
110. Bugental, J. F. . hological Service 
Andes a 
fossil. Journal of Humanistic Pryc , 1962, 2 
(2), 38-46.—Fear is expressed , hav- 
ing lost faith in itself, is 
than flexibility. Ci leading to reduction 
in variation diversity seems to be preparing it for 
fossilization rather than rapid evolution. The follow- 
ing tendencies are noted: (1) ing of the range 
of what is as (2) unnecessary 
i in viewing 
methods as ends rather means, 


We must not out of 

the stubborn, opinionated, heretic who refuses to con- 
form to current attitudes of the profession. 
undeveloped areas of psychology are discussed.—F. T. 
Severin. 

111. Ferreira, A. J. Loneliness and psycho- 

thology. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1862. 282), 201-207. The importance of loneliness 
in human behavior has been underestimated. It is 
here defined as the feeling of no relationship and is 
distinguished from aloneness. Aloneness is often con- 


meaning of the word slone. Questions arising from 
second state of affairs are 

on the basis of our knowledge of our 
nm wouks 


-— — po Ben 
T wapani wn present, 
future are subjective. author this, 
H. Ruje. 

114. Amherst Coll.) Platonic 
love. NYC: Free Press 1963 vii, 216 p. 
$5.50. notions on the nature 
of love and their theoretical importance to 
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Freud on structure and functions of the human psyche 
are noted in detail.—F. A. Muckler. 


115. Hoffman, M. A note on the origins of ego 
TOTIES American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
962, 16(2), 230-234.—The ego psychology which 
is incorporated in- the writing of Thomas Hoffesis 
seem to be essentially the same as that developed by 
Alfred Adler over yr. later. As the potion of 
understanding which they have given us appears to be 
extremely bitter, they have both taken to constructing 
a natural law alternative. But as this is no longer 
justifiable within the philosophical framework within 
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which they are forced to work, we are left with the 
problem of extracting ourselves from this predica- 
ment. It would appear that we must either revise the 
philosophical basis of modern natural science or sub- 
stantially change the ego psychology extent today. 
Although the 2nd would appear to be the easier of the 
2 alternatives, it is a tribute to the difficulty of the 
task that the proposed solutions haye been as numer- 
ous as their authors, But the problem remains.— 
Author abstract. 


116. Johnson, EarlS. (U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee) 
Humanism and science in the social studies. 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(8), 3-7.—The 
proper meeting ground of humanism and science is 
the social studies. Belief and knowledge, value and 
fact, impulse and reason are natural and legitimate 
bivalences of the humanistic and the scientific; their 
permanent separation would be fatal. Both aspects 
must mingle in the thinking, teaching, and research of 
the social scientist.—Journal abstract. 

117. Karez, Saul. Ejpistemología psiquiátrica y 
sociología del concimiente. [Psychiatric epistemol- 
ogy and the sociology of knowledge.] Acta Psi- 
quiátrica y Psicologica de América Latina, 1964, 10 
(1), 31-36.—4 propositions are advanced as the basis 
for a psychiatric epistemology: (a) the epistemology 
of psychiatry must combine analysis with phenomenol- 
ogy, (b) psychiatry implies an anthropological basis 
which will be modified by scientific results, (c) psy- 
chiatry implies a certain ideological involvement, (d) 
scientific results in psychiatry will affect the tone and 
characteristics of historical experience. Science is a 
human project which endeavors to make the whole 
of reality meaningful. Its importance in transforming 
the social order is stressed.—1V. IW. Meissner. 

118. Klee, J. B., & Schrichel, H. G. (Brandeis 
U.) Prolegomena to a psychology of signs: I. 
The symbolistic revolution. Psychologia, Kyoto, 
1963, 6(4), 193-205.—A general introductory discus- 
sion of the psychological aspects of signs and asso- 
ciated symbolic activities with particular reference 
to their phylogenetic and ontogenic origin and evolu- 
tion.—4. Barclay. 

119. Maslow, A. H. Fusions of facts and values. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(2), 
117-131.—Science is not value-free. It cannot study 
simply neutral facts. The world of facts is not totally 
different from the world of values. Science cannot 
only deal with values; it can also discover them. 
After describing peak-experiences, the paper goes 
on to discuss difficulties with the word “values,” psy- 
chotherapy as an ought-is-quest, acceptance, unitive 
consciousness, ontification, the vectorial nature of 
facts, the creation of oughtness by facticity, perception 
of facts and values in self-actualizing people, and 
Taoistic listening D Prager. 

120. McCall, John Ք. (Boston Coll)  Philos- 
ophy and psychology at Boston College. Catholic 
Psychological Record, 1963, 1(2), 47-51.—Whatever 
in man can be studied by purely scientific techniques 
should be; if there are realities which do not yield 
their secrets to a purely scientific procedure, then 
some other way should be tried. Ճո alternative 
method is provided by philosophy. When questions 
are raised about the qualities of man and his most dis- 


tinctive attributes, then a pooling of psychology and . 
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philosophy should provide fecund answers—1I1V. L. 
Wilkins. 

121. Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmer Inst., 
Detroit, Mich.) Honesty, idiocy, and manipula- 
tion. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1962, 2(2), 
1-15.—Honesty with oneself and others supplies the 
key to authenticity and development of the real self, 
A person is honest when his experience in this mo- 
ment of life is true to his genuine feelings and per- 
ceptions in spite of the inconveniences and misunder- 
standings that may arise. Whenever honesty is 
sacrificed in the interest of self-protection, self-ag- 
grandizement, or in an effort to be helpful, other peo- 
ple are manipulated in a manner that violates their 
autonomy and the pursuit of their own private destiny. 
F. T. Severin. 

122. Moynihan, James Ի. (Boston Coll) Re- 
flections of a department chairman: Retrospect 
and prospect. Catholic Psychological Record, 1963, 
1(2), 43-45.— The lateness of development of inde- 
pendent departments of psychology in Catholic col- 
leges resulted from suspicious attitudes of teachers 
of philosophy, but additional difficulty came from a 
rather common attitude among psychologists in non- 
church-related colleges that psychology in Catholic 
colleges faced irreconcilable conflict between faith and 
scientific psychology. Both of these are being over- 
come.—W. L. Wilkins. 

123. Parsons, Charles. (Harvard U.) Infinity 
and Kant’s conception of the “possibility of ex- 
perience.” Philosophical Review, 1964, 73(2), 182- 
197.—The limits of possible experience are narrower 
than Kant supposed. It particular, his theory of 
space perception does not successfully explain the 
infinite divisibility of space which he claimed to know. 
—H. Ruja. 

124. Peters, J. A. J. Wijgerige benzinning op 
het ‘onbewuste’. | Philosophical reflection on the un- 
conscious.] Gawein, 1964, 12(4), 245-256.—A phil- 
osophical analysis is made of the roles of knowing 
and of awareness, A person cannot know himself 
completely but a constant principle is to be a 
"growing being." 'The Freudian "unconscious" was 
valuable in understanding people. One must not con- 
clude that the “unconscious” is an independent entity 
parallel to the "conscious." The person's struggle for 
unity centers in his “selfhood.” A person is not 
purely "self"-conscious nor an unconscious corporal- 
ity but a “self” that unifies one's interaction with his 
universe.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

125. Pick, Thomas. (Old Dominion Coll.) Mod- 
ern physics and psychology. British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 1963, 36(4), 319-326.--Լո this 
paper parallels were sought between nuclear physics 
and psychology, particularly clinical psychology. A 
clarification of the role of indeterminacy in the 2 sci- 
ences was regarded as the main aim, with particular 
reference to similarities, and also to differences. In- 
determinancy in both data-collecting and mensuration 
was regarded as the main similarity in that in both 
sciences the very act of observation or of mensuration 
changes its object, the thing it attempts to observe or 
to measure. It was shown that some of the inde- 
terminacy was reducible by manipulating the mode 
of data collection—Author abstract. 

126. Platonov, G. V. Dialekticheskií materializm 
i voprosy genetiki. [Dialectical materialism and the 
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. 163.—The genetics controversy in 
Union is updated and Lysenko, in spite of widespread 
The inheritance of acquired 


; in philosophy and 
genetics are recommended —/, D. London. 

127. Riepe, Dale. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Discussion: Zen and the scientific outlook. PAi- 
losophy of Science, 1964, 31(1), 71-74.—Zen, in ap- 
DES to subjectivism, irrationalism, illogicality, and 
a kind of private fanaticism, is from scientific 
point of view, a cult of irresponsibility, Yet, in one 
area, Zen a something to con- 
tribute to t L phe 
i nation in orm hypot! i 
—— upon disassociation, moving outside the 
worn grooves of thought, has its salutary aspect.— 
Author summary. 

128. Royce, James E. (Seattle Ս.) The image 
of man and its tions for psychological prac- 
tice. Catholic Psychological Record, 1964, 2(1), 1-8. 
—A Catholic psychology is mistakenly 
thought to pore a very extreme dualism, an empha- 
sis on faculties rather than on abilities, a defensive- 
ness about instincts, an exaggerated view of man’s ra- 
tionality, and a dependence of free will 
which does not allow influences of emotion or of un- 


conscious motivation. Positively Catholic peychology 
is committed to a belief in the pr , in a con- 
cept of conscience, an existential emphasis, and in a 
dignity of man which comes from his destiny and his 
responsibility.—W. L. Wilkins. 

129. Schacht, J. Zur Kulturanthropologi 
Geldes. [On cultural anthropology of money.) J 
buch fiir Psychologie, Psychotherapie & medizinische 
Anthropologie, 1961, 8(1/2), 1-46.—Money is one of 
the oldest cultural institutions and therefore con- 
sidered from the point of view of history of culture. 
Then it is related to modern depth psychology. The 
mythological and psychological meaning of is 
traced to some speci concepts of dynamic hol- 
ogy, such as the Jungian Concept of “psychical 
energie" and Lersch's “generalized participation.” 
The permanent characteristics of money lead to some 

ality considerations which in turn allow the 
author to advance some hypotheses concerning the 
ontological meaning of money. F. J. Bieliauskas. 

130. Selivanov, Մ. I. (Pedagogical Inst., Riazan’, 
USSR) Problema voli v 
[The problem of will in Soviet 0 . 
Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 83-93.— he dialectic material- 
istic view of the problem of will is presented. 
istic views of the concept of will as well as attempts 
by contemporary Soviet psychologists to do away 
with it are criticized.—L. Zusne. 

131. Sisto, C. J. G., Ser sam J. Ciencia 
y arte en psi _ [Science anc art in psy- 
chiatry.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicologica de you a 
Latina, 1964, 10(1), 42-44.—Medicine, and therefore 
psychiatry, is not totally a scientific enterprise. It 
approaches man as a totality, and no science can 
in the whole of human nature.—W. W. Meissner. 

132. Solomon, Lawrence N. (Ed) A sym- 
posium on human values. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1962, 2(2), 89-111.—Papers by a psy- 
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chologist, a psychiatrist, and 2 phi 
daps aspects of the Err. — 
whler discusses a promising empirical to 
the study of life's basic tendencies, a d 
examines the relation between moral and neurotic 
guilt, Wolfgang Lederer explains why, as an analyst, 
he feels that psychotherapy must be value-oriented, 
and Alan Watts outlines an Eastern conception of 
man in which the boundaries between the ego and the 
rest of the world are considered bridges rather than 
walls, In commenting on Gio. as Abraham H. 
Maslow looks to science to esta ish human values.— 


der Persuasion (S. 
Freud). [The role of logical a ts in - 


d rgumen 
sion and in Freud's r Acta ho- 
therapeutica et Ps omatica, 1964, 12(1), r 


tion, GE psychoanalytic 
persuasion are ifferentiated.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

134. Tillich, P. What is basic in human nature. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22(2), 
115-121.—", . . finite freedom is the most embraci 
of man's basic nature and . . . in it 
the variety of man's creative self-expression and the 
from himself are 


tended t t the argument by analogy, in conjunction 
with a crucial test, has a legitimate place in scientific 
logie. As an astrophysical of 

r granulation is discussed in detail other ex- 
amples are mentioned more briefly. x 
136. Winthrop, Henry. (U. South Florida) 


T and 
socia wmanistic Psychology, 
1962, 2(2), 31-37.— The psycho of self-sacrifice, 
although insufficiently treated in the literature, has 
been investigated by 
report techni 
sacrifice on behalf of some one dear to the individual 
is a form of ego-extension commonly seen in 
2 traits are conspicuous in the personality of the rela- 
tively rare self-actualizing in ividual who takes the 
same social interest in all mankind: (1) autonomy in 
organizing his value system independently of the 
world at large and in showin; will even to those 
who do not reciprocate, and Շ ego-transcendence in 
surrendering personally meaningful goals for the wel- 
fare of other people.—F. T. Severin. 

137. Yolton, John W. The form and develop- 
ment of experience. Acta Psychologica, Amster- 
dam, 1963, 21(4-5), 357-370.—For the organism, ex- 
perience as conscious awareness constitutes the first 
significant environment, transmuted in the attempt to 
give a rational account of experience. All encounter 
isa formalization of what is encountered. Sensible 
experience is an abstraction from sensations and stim- 
uli, formed and shaped according to the meaning- 
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structure օք the subject. It is էհօ content- ոօէ the 
form- of each level of conscious experience which 
defines the level and which cannot be translated into 
other levels.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


STATISTICS 


138. Beauchamp, Kenneth L., & May, Richard B. 

{Claremont Graduate School) Replication report: 

nterpretation of levels of significance by psycho- 
logical researchers. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 
(1), 272.—In replicating Rosenthal and Gaito (see 
37: 5916) 20 Ss (faculty and graduate students) ex- 
pressed their degree of belief in research findings as a 
function of 12 probability values. Confidence judg- 
ments were made for p values based on sample sizes 
of 100 and 10. Students were more confident than 
faculty and both groups were more confident of p 
values based on a sample of 100 than of 10.—Author 
abstract. 

139. Bradley, Jack I., & McClelland, James N. 

(Long Beach State Coll.) Basic statistical con- 
cepts: A self-instructional text. Chicago, Ill.: 
Scott, Foresman, 1963. 168 p. (paper)—Elementary 
statistical concepts and procedures are presented in a 
dual-page format; textual material on the left page, 
fill-in questions on the right. Chapters on frequency 
distributions and graphs, central tendency, variability, 
normal curve, correlation, introduction to probability, 
experimental applications (statistical inference), reli- 
ability and validity, and individual differences. There 
is also a 20-page review of arithmetic and algebra, 
and a 50-item multiple choice test at the end. H. E. 
Yuker. 

140. Bridgman, C. S. (U. Wisconsin) The rela- 
tion of the upper-lower item discrimination index, 
D, to the bivariate normal correlation coefficient. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(1), 85-90.—The ‘relation between bivariate normal 
correlation and the upper-lower discrimination index, 
D, has been investigated for various combinations of 
criterion group size and item difficulty. For any 
given combination, within the parameter ranges 
studied, the relation between D and r is very nearly 
linear. For 27% difficulty, D, is nearly equal to r. 
Applicability of these relations to actual item analysis 
data is limited by the assumption of a bivariate normal 
distribution. IV. Coleman. 


141. Cerbus, George, & Nichols, Robert C. 
(Mental Health Cent. Marshalltown, Ia.) Signif- 
icance levels of individual correlations selected 
from multivariate studies. Psychological Bulletin, 
1964, 61(5), 400. Reply to criticisms of author’s re- 
port to Steisel’s (1952) work. 


142. Coleman, E. B. (Sul Ross State Coll.) 
Generalizing to a language popalation. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(1), 219-226.—Many studies 
of verbal behavior have little scientific point if their 
conclusions have to be restricted to the specific lan- 
guage materials that were used in the experiment. Tt 
has not been customary, however, to perform signif- 
icance tests that permit generalization beyond these 
specific materials, and thus there is little statistical 
evidence that such studies could be successfully repli- 
cated if a different sample of language materials were 
used. 3 tests are described that will allow generaliza- 
tion to a population of language materials.—Jowrnal 
abstract. z 
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143. Doyle, L. B. The microstatistics 
Information Storage & Retrieval, 1963, 100 188 
214.— The role of statistics in text analysis is reap- 
praised. A relation between the probability of oc- 
currence of word or word group in a text and the 
cognitive effect of such a word or word grouping 
is suggested. The problem of selecting and displaying 
content-indicative words in condensed abstracts of 
documents is discussed. The results of an investiga- 
tion of 45,000 words comprising 618 abstracts from 
Psychological Abstracts is presented. The occur- 
rence, in the abstracts, of dependency-linked pairs of 
words, some 3 word structures, and a comparison of 
dependency-separated word pairs and their adjacent 
dependency-linked pairs are tabulated and discussed.— 
K. J. Hartman. 


144. Edgington, Eugene Տ. (U. Alberta) Ran- 
domization tests. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57 
(2), 445-449.—3 types of randomization tests are dis- 
cussed: (a) tests for differences between independent 
samples, (b) tests for differences between paired sam- 
pls, and (c) tests of correlation. These tests are non- 
parametric yet have the power of parametric tests. 
The main disadvantage of randomization tests is the 
great amount of computation required, but this disad- 
vantage can be overcome by using an approximation 
to the randomization test that reduces the computation 
to a practical level with very little loss of precision, 
—Author abstract. 


145. Kruskal, J. B. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray ` 


Hill, N. J.) Multidimensional scaling by optimiz- 
ing goodness of fit to a nonmetric hypothesis. Psy- 
chometrika, 1964, 29(1), 1-27.—Multidimensional 
scaling is the problem of representing u objects geo- 
metrically by n points, so that the intepoint distances 
correspond in some sense to experimental dissimilar- 
ities between objects. In just what sense distances 
and dissimilarities should correspond has been left 
rather vague in most approaches, thus leaving these 
approaches logically incomplete. Our fundamental 
hypothesis is that dissimilarities and distances are 
monotonically related. We define a quantitative, in- 
tuitively satisfying measure of goodness of fit to this 
hypothesis. Our technique of multidimensional scal- 
ing is to compute that configuration of points which 
optimizes the goodness of fit. A practical computer 
program for doing the calculations is described in a 
companion paper. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


146. Luce, R. Duncan. Ի m 1 
tomic learning, psychophysica eories. 
Gm of Statistical Psychology, 1964, 17(1), 
1-14.—The major types of models that have been 
proposed to account for the psychophysical data that 
are obtained when the stimulus differences are small 
are described briefly. Because it 15 clear that con- 
tingency variables, such as presentation schedules and 
payoffs, as well as the physical stimuli affect the re- 
sponse probabilities, recent models have included a 
trial dependent decision mechanism in addition to the 
(usually) static sensory one. Such models all appear 
to be special cases of 2 very general, but mathemat- 
ically distinct, families of models, which are Tormi 
lated in equations 1 and 5. Hypotheses about how the 
S selects the response-bias parameters of the decision 
Srocess are examined. The assumption that they are 
Mein mize the expected payoff leads to 


hosen so as to maxt $ ds 
incorrect predictions for special cases of both families. 
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The alternative hypothesis studied is that the bias gated. For judgments involving similarity of elec- 
parameters are altered from trial to trial on the basis tronics job tasks, neither scaling method nor exponen- 
Pr information feedback according to one or another tial transformation seemed to affect the emergent 
— learning — Primary e is — structure to any great extent. Journal abstract. 
to the asymptotic —— values predicted for t 152. Sjoberg, Lennart. (U. Stockholm, Sweden 
edel their re unto puc me Sun — saling with un variances 
, thei o static psyc ysical models P Guer * 
outlined, and their ability to explain data discussed. ant covert Journal of Scondinavitn Fee 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 2 tion for scale values in successive intervals scaling 
147. Meredith, William. (U.C aliformia, Berkeley) which does not assume equal covariances and vari- 
Canonical correlations with fallible data. Psy- ances. A more restrictive distribution assumption 
chometrika, 1964, 29(1), 55-65.—The technique of 15 made, however, Advantages and disadvantages of 
canonical correlation may be used to determine the the method are discussed in relation to the two avail- 
extent to which 2 sets of measurements reflect the able conventional scaling techniques for scaling with 
same ka sericis Deeg — ü the 2 sets are unequal variances.—/ournal abstract. 
not ectly reliable, the unreliability may obscure 153, Smart, Reginald G. (Alco lism & Dr 
the fact that they are essentially dependent on similar een Res. Freund. Հաա € & A = 
processes. If we attempt to determine sets of weights sponse to tts "Use of chi square.” Journal 
so as to maximize the correlation between linear com. of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 103- 
posites after —— yt e — — ined 105.—Issue is taken with Sprott's criticisms of the use 
€ it turns ed t en results may d tal of chi square in birth-order studies, including the 
ical etermining the Meg ge tions and canon- author's recent paper on alcoholism, birth order, and 
: ae pero weights den the ps Lëck — family size, Sprott's argument that the chi-square 
ponents of the measure? ing up the 2 sets. In test is inapproprite is discussed, but further statistical 
addition, formulas are developed for calculating the tests not involving chi square yielded the same con- 
correlations between the canonical variates and orig- ‘lusion, Le, no birth-order effect. Also, interactions 
inal measures, both corrected and uncorrected for at- between birth-order effects and family sizes are un- 
tenuation. A numerical GER relating the verbal important for the alcoholism data and difficult to 
to the performance subtests of the WISC is presented. evaluate in amy birth “order study where an overall 


—Journal abstract. test is required. ‘The corrected family-size analyses 
148. Orr, David B. The importance of t- are defended as the best available. cores suggested 
ing: An illustrative example. Educational & Psy- changes in the family-size analyses do not affect the 


chological Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 91-93.—When conclusion that persons from large families are over- 
stratified sampling 15 iei en wit —— = represented among alccholies. Journal abstract. 
ling ratios, weights must applied to the sample 1 
ox to obtain accurate results. is stems from the ot Ear Sos * e 407 DESCH S Տ Kai Po. 
fact that the stratification variables will be related to hol 41964. 69 (1) 101-103.—2 points concerning 
the variable under study. An example is given from «80293, ` Je í P 
: : the correct use of the x oodness-of-fit test are made. 
a national study of science teachers. I. Coleman. "The Ist point concerns t 
149. Paulsen, Henrik. Some problems touching of incidence on birth rank. The 2nd and more im- 
TTT tin 
-> ari 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1964, 16(1), 17-24—A similar compared With a hypothetical set determined by the 
study was made by Meehl and Rosen to which the null hypothesis being tested. In particular it is em- 
author refers. He is concerned with the various per- phasized that the observed set of occurrences must 
centages of group qualifications and disqualifications in fact have been observed, so that the numbers of 
as indicated by validity shown by coeffictents of cor- such occurrences must be integers. Failure to recog- 
relation. He takes up 3 questions: the probable cor- nize this can lead and in fact has led to a serious 
rect prediction of a total group, of a group termed error in the evaluation of evidence. It is also pointed 
“x,” and one Mies E et oe lege ո € it is not „ hr ep eel sc? 
he shows the pr iction differences, uency table as a wi —Journa - 
H r that the 3 probabilities, as well as KH SE Ե: 
the differentiating, capaces, rg must de iss Thompson, John W. (University Coll. 
considered for validity.—O. I. Jacobsen. 1 London, England) Polarity and the measur Ent 
150. Ryder, Robert G. (NIMH, Washington, of values. Theoria, 1964, 30 (1), 21-30.— The author 
D. C.) Note on “The Comparison of Group Pro- postulates his position that “although it is sometimes 


files?” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 immaterial whether the data are expressed in bi-polar 
(2), 179-180. or unidirectional form, the bi-polar form is often more 
151. Schultz, Douglas G., & Siegel, Arthur I. appropriate, and in cases where it is important, rele- 
(Applied Psychol. Services, Wayne, Pa.) Empiri- vant measures should also as far as possible be 
£ scaling method and scale trans- bi-polar.” He also'suggests that "the mathematical 
in m tidimensional scaling analysis. procedure used by psychologists known as factor- 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 53-54.—Succes- analysis, should be modified so as to, take account of 
sive intervals scaling and equal intervals scaling as a convertible and inconvertible polarity when trans- 
preliminary step to multidimensional scaling analysis forming factors by (mathematical) rotation, degrees 
were compared. The effects of an exponential trans- of polar opposition being expressed by programming 
formation on the resultant structure were also investi- electronic machines with instructions prepared ac- 
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cording to a priori principles, or derived normatively 
from trial experiments." —J. A. Läcker. 

156. Webster, Harold. (U. California) Adjust- 
ing or growth scores for initial level. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 249-250,—An appro- 
priate difference i 


sed on simple assumptions about his item scores, 
are also readily available.—Jowrnal abstract. 


Experimental Design 

157. Das, Rhea Տ. (Indian Statistical Inst., Cal- 
cutta) Item by probit and fractile graphi- 
cal methods. British Journal of Statistical Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 17(1), 51-64.—This paper considers 5 
basic questions of item analysis and describes an 
integrated approach for obtaining the answers which 
utilizes the methods of probit and fractile graphical 
analysis. Item difficulty is interpreted as the limen 
at which 50% of the Ss pass; discriminating power 
is er by the probit regression coefficient; the item- 
ability tion is specified by the probit regression 

tion; chi square provides an objective test of 
whether or not the item meets the normal ogive 
assumption; and plotting items in terms of the limen 
and regression coefficient permits the selection of 
items comparable in terms of ability, difficulty, and 
discrimination. Techniques for the practical appli- 
cation of this approach are also outlined and illus- 
trated. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

158. Heilizer, Fred. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) A note on variance heterogeneity in the 
analysis of variance. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
14(2), 532-534.—This article reviews and summa- 
rizes the empirical sampling studies of the effects of 
variance heterogeneity in the analysis of variance. 
The general conclusion of these studies, the hetero- 
geneity of variance is not an occurrence of impor- 
tance, is only demonstrated for the simple randomized 
design; it remains to be demonstrated for the more 
complex designs. There is also a general inattention 
to E(MS) and to the effects of the sampling model 
upon E(MS) and F.—Journal abstract. 

159. Hendrickson, Alan E. & White, Paul 
Owen. (Ս. London, England) Promax: A quick 
method for rotation to oblique simple structure. 
British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 1964, 17 
(1), 65-70.—A new method for analytical rotation to 
oblique simple structure is described. Orthogonal 
simple structure is achieved by means of any of sev- 
eral existing rotation methods and this is then trans- 
formed into an oblique solution—Journal abstract. 

160. Keats, J. A. Hea Queensland) A method of 
treating individual differences in multi-dimensional 
scaling. British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 
1964, 17(1), 37-50.—3 studies are reported in which 
results obtained by analysis using the multi-dimen- 
sional “unfolding” method are tompared with those 
obtained by multi-dimensional scaling. Attitudes of 
undergraduates towards crime, political parties and 
types of accommodation were assessed by presenting 
the stimuli 2 at a time and asking Ss to indicate 
preference as well as rate the differences between 
each pair of stimuli. Ss were also asked to indicate 


liked, disliked, or felt indifferent towards 
of approximately 200, 

respectively were used in the 3 
studies. Where the individual differences in attitudes 
were relatively small, as in the crimes data, the 2 
methods gave equally adequate representations of the 
data. However in their attitudes towards political 
parties the students showed large individual differ- 
ences and this was reflected in considerable disparity 
between the results obtained by the 2 methods. An 
attempt was made to combine the 2 methods to inves- 
tigate distortion produced by strong negative attitudes 
and the results obtained were linked to a theory of 
psychological balance. This theoretical explanation 
seemed appropriate to the results obtained from the 
study of students reactions to different types of 
accommodation. Journal abstract. 


161. Swentzell, Ralph, & Roberts, Alan H. 
(New Mexico Highlands U.) On the interaction 
of the subject and the experiment in the matching 
model. Psychometrika, 1964, 29 (1), 87-101. 2 types 
of matching designs, static and dynamic, are differ- 
entiated. While all matching designs are logically 
the same in terms of the probability model which 
determines chance level of performance, an attempt 
is made to demonstrate that there is an interaction 
between the tactics, strategies, and actual knowledge 
of S and the type of design used which will, in turn, 
lead to different results even when S’s knowledge is 
held constant. It is suggested that analogous situa- 
tions may exist within the framework of the tradi- 
tional psychometric model.—Journal abstract. 


162. Tannenbaum, Arnold S., & Bachman, Jer- 
ald C. (U. Michigan) Structural versus indi- 
vidual effects. American Journal of Sociology, 1964, 
69(6), 585-595.—Methods for separating the effects 
of group structure or composition from individual ef- 
fect have been proposed by Blau and by Davis, Spaeth, 
and Huson. Both methods are useful, but they do not 
always hold individual or group characteristics strictly 
constant as intended, thereby making it possible to 
obtain spurious group or individual effects. Several 
modifications of these techniques are proposed, mak- 
ing use of more precise matching and correlational 
techniques. The advantages and limitations of each 
are discussed. Several additional problems are con- 
sidered, including the effects of deviants, overlap of 
distributions among groups, selection processes, and 
the conceptual definition of structural or compositional 
effects.—Journal abstract. 


163. Treisman, Michel. (Inst. Experimental Psy- 
chol., Oxford, England) The effect of one stimulus 
on the threshold for another:An application of 
signal detectability theory. British Journal of Sta- 
tistical Psychology, 1964, 17 (1), 15-35.—If an acces- 
sory stimulus regularly precedes a critical stimulus 
at a fixed inter-stimulus interval then the shorter the 
interval the lower the threshold for the critical stimu- 
lus. 3 hypotheses which might explain this are dis- 
cussed, and 2 experiments described. Exp. 1 shows 
that varying the intensity of an accessory stimulus 
does not affect the extent of the threshold fall it pro- 
duces. Exp. 2 confirmed a prediction that random- 
izing inter-stimulus intervals over a small range 
would allow the threshold to fall as the mean inter- 
stimulus interval decreased at long mean intervals 
but not at short ones. Taken with earlier results, 
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164, Warr, Peter B. (U, Sheffield) The effect rection e for determination of informa. 
ted itema on sso iios ] een Pribhelogii, 1963, IO 
clate learning. Quarterly Journal of 104- i is suggested that correction tables med 
Prychology, 1963, 1$(4), 262-272.—Anm experimental for attention, te, or «նտո tke, (Ag. 
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are constant from trial to trial. The chology, 1964, 17(1), 9-63.—A) statistical 
of the sums; and the test is related to others — Ghiselli, Tupes concludes that their indictment of 
R. L. MeCornack. —— for echt SE examining their 
Sidney P. Sinai H curvilinearity eroscedasticity was not 
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Phelogrephy om the value of theta when used with a; riate 
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ique is for ing stimuli in the nue exploring new 
Setz order and entering d € samples into models of prediction.—4. S. Thompson. 
appropriate subdivisions of a computer memory for 171. Watson, F. R. (U. Illinois) A new method 
averaging. The sper is conceptually simple and — for solving simultaneous linear equations associ- 
offers advantages of low cost and considerable flexi- ated with multivariate analysis. Psychometrika, 
bility in programming. An illustration is given of 1964, 29(1), 75-86.—A method is outlined whereby 
one am that can be rne to the control of “he equations resulting from multivariate analyses 
ing errors. This m which is somewhat may be solved. Only the upper or lower triangular 
analogous to à split-half reliability test, imposes coefficient matrix need be employed. All solutions 
limits on differences between averages that can be involving any combination(s) of the variables repre- 
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cand in the coeficient matrix are readily obtainable 
Net Permotanon of the matrix. All solutions are 
Eiren Emmedistely without the need for back solving. 
One variable is added to or subtracted from the re- 


Factor Analysis 
172. Bujas, Petz, B., Krkovié, A., & Sorokin, 
B. (e VI us — fakulteta, Zagreb) 
Analysis of factors in intellectual * 
cta Instituti 


under fatigue fa 
Lrychelogici, 1961, No. 22-34, 11-22.—A battery of 
12 intellectual tests was applied to a group of Ss 


173. Comrey, 
California, Los A 
and program for minimum residual factor analysis. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 91-96.—An im- 


Journal abstract. 


174, Coppinger, Neil W., Bortner, Rayman W. 
yford T. A factor analysis of psycho- 


Were extracted. 
cations for 
abstract. 
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that the factors of extraversion and neuroticism re- 
main invariant under a considerable variety of dif- 
ferent conditions."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

176. Fulgosi, A. (Psihološki Inst. Filozofskog 
fakulteta, Zagreb) Factor analysis of M-battery. 
Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1961, No. 22-34, 55-64. 
—The M-Battery consists of 9 tests: Series of Words 
and Numbers, Explanation of Proverbs, Series of 
Numbers, Indispensability, Different Word, Analo- 
gies, Similarities and Differences, Conclusions, and 
Problems. The battery is designed for selection of 
candidates for high schools and universities. Factor 
analysis was carried out by Spearman’s, Holzinger’s 
and Thurstone’s method. Spearman’s analysis has 
shown that the intercorrelations between tests can be 
explained by a general factor, The bi-factor analysis 
has shown that in addition to the general factor there 
is 1 group factor identified as the V-factor (verbal 
comprehension). The multifactor analysis has shown 
that intercorrelation can be explained by 4 factors 
which after rotation have shown some peculiarities of 
the simple structure. The first 2 factors are identified 
as the factor of reasoning and the factor of verbal 
comprehension (which is in accord with the result 
of Holzinger’s analysis). The 3rd and the 4th factor 
remain to be explained. The intercorrelations be- 
tween primary factors are determined as well. Au- 
thor abstract. 

177. Guilford, J. P. 

ero correlations among tests of intellectual abili- 
ties. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61 (6), 401-404, 
Alt is often asserted that intercorrelations among 


considered to be 0. It is estimated that under optimal 
conditions, when there are 15 factors, as few as 11% 
v to determine a clear, orthogonal 
simple structure.—Journal abstract. 

178. Heinonen, Veikko. 
nalyysi. [A short method for factor analysis.] Jyva- 
skyld, Finland: Kystantajat 
—A detailed explanation is 
method for a “short cut analysis” 


I (Inst. Psychol, Mar- 
burg, Germany) Validitätsuntersuchung und Fak- 
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182. Korman, Abraham K. (U. Oregon) 
complexity satisfaction 


Drift fi 5 
1964, 11(1), —S0 students estimated the 
of line figures Gegen on | with fi 


a 2 4 Se 2 EE 
uj geometric con 

background in which they are embedded—W. J. 
oppitz. 


+ Mefferd, Jr, & 


184. Moran, Louis J 
Kimble, James P., Jr. (U. iene 
sets word association. Psychological Mono- 


in 
graphs: General & Applied, 1964, 78(2, Whole No. 
579), 22 p.—On 4 successive days deeg 
96 schizophrenics were administered a list of 125 
words under free-association instructions. From 
these samples 79 normal-schizophrenic pairs were 
matched for age, education, and vocabulary. Separate 
orth factor analyses of each day’s performance 
by 79 normal Ss yielded essentially the same factors. 
3 factors were interpreted as representing idiodynamic 
sets: object-referent, conceptual-referent, and speed. 
The manner in which these sets facilitated and inter- 
fered with mediational processes was demonstrated. 
Similar analyses of performance by the 79 schizo- 
phrenics revealed the same 3 idiodynamic sets. Ճ1- 
though the sets were operative in the schizophrenics 
on all 4 days, the sets were less pre-emptive after the 
Ist day. (20 ref.)—Author abstract. 


ing weights by multiple regression was the best 
method for maintaining orthogonality the fac- 
tors and appeared more sensitive in detecting group 


factor analysis 
data. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(1), 67-73. 
ference in factor structure result 

of correlations, covariances, and 
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possible factor analyses. (16 ref.) —Journal 


abstract. 


188. Weaver, Wendell W., & Kingston, Albert 
J. A factor analysis of the Cloze procedure and 
other measures of reading and language ability. 
Journal of Communication, 1963, 13(4), 252-261.— 
“By means of an orthogonal factor analysis, 3 factors 
were extracted from 18 tests of reading, listening, 
language symbol manipulation and mutilated language 
completions. These factors were identified as verbal 
comprehension, redundancy utilization and . . . rote 
memory, flexible retrieval. Cloze tests are most 
closely related to redundancy utilization."—D. E. 
Meister. 
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GENERAL Books & REFERENCE WORKS 


189. Abercrombie, M., Hickman, C. J., & John- 
son, M. L. A dictionary of biology. Chicago, III.: 
Aldine Publ., 1964. 254 p. $5. 

190. Abrams, Arnold; Garner, Harry H., & 
Toman, James Ք. P. (Eds.) Unfinished tasks in 
the behavioral sciences. Baltimore, Md.: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1964. 264 p. $10.00.—These are the 
published abstracts of speeches given at the dedica- 
tion of new laboratories for the Division of Behav- 
ioral Sciences, Chicago Medical School. Some of the 
“unfinished tasks” discussed by biological scientists 
were: Better Subgrouping of Schizophrenia, P. 
Bailey; Negative Feedback in the Brain, J. Eccles; 
Photomicrography of the Synapse, J. Tobias; Thala- 
mocortical Connections of the Auditory System, C. 
Woolsey; Psychomimetics, H. Grundfest; and Use 
of Multiple Techniques, K. Killam & S. Ketty. In 
the behavioral sciences area some “unfinished tasks” 
were: Clarification of Concepts, Masserman; Ex- 
ploration of Peer Functions, Harlow; Discover the 

Free Field Behavior of the Experimental Animals, 
E. Hess; Hereditary Influences on Perceptual Styles, 
G. Murphy; Explore Depersonalization, L. Bellak ; 
and Study Psychoanalytic Concepts Experimentally, 
R. Grinker.—]V. G. Shipman. 


191. Adcock, C. J. Fundamentals of psychology. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1964. 265 ք, $.95. 
—The book originally published in 1959 has been 
revised with the purpose of attracting the general 
reader who is interested in an overview of the funda- 
mental aspects of psychology. The systematic review 
of issues is also intended to help university students 
synthesize general psychological information. The 
following 7 sections comprise the book: Introduc- 
tion; Primary Sources of Information; Modification 
of Drives and Reflexes; The Affective Frame of 
Reference; The Cognitive Frame of Reference; Indi- 
vidual Differences; The Patterning of Personality. 
H. Kaczkowski. 

192, Allen, P. J. (Ed.) (Mary Washington Coll.) 
Pitirim A. Sorokin in Review. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke U. Press, 1963. xxii, 527 p., $10.00.—A criti- 
cal assessment of Sorokin’s work is presented from 
divergent disciplinary approaches (e.g., Toynbee, 
Anderle, J. B Ford, Inkeles, Munshi, Merton). Di- 
vided into 3 parts, Part I is a sociological auto- 
biography highlighting Sorokin's experiences which 
influenced his thinking. Part II contains 15 critical 
essays assessing his work in philosophy of history, 
cultural morphology, theory of social mobility, theo- 
ries of sex and society, use of sociological measure- 
ment, etc. In Part III, Sorokin reflects on his own 
work in the light of the critics' analyses of Part II. 
Appended is a complete bibliography of Sorokin's 
work.—E. L. Gaier. 

193. Arluck, Edward Wiltcher. Hypnoanalysis: 
A case study. NYC: Random House, 1964. 164 p. 
$1.95(paper).—A case study involving the utilization 
of hypnoanalytic techniques in the intensive therapy 
of a war neurosis. A variety of therapeutic proce- 
dures are employed within a framework of dynamic 
therapy which utilizes hypnotic techniques at various 
points in order to mobilize, clarify, and intensify 
therapeutic process.—M. V. Kline. 
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194. Berelson, Bernard, & Steiner, Gary A. 
Human behavior: An inventory of scientific find- 
ings. NYC: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964. 712 p. 
$8.95.—This is an inventory of currently accepted 
scientific knowledge about human behavior, ranging 
through major topics from anthropology, psychology, 
and sociology. 1t is intended mainly for the non- 
specialist: student, layman, or academic colleagues 
in fields other than those specifically presented. The 
authors present their rationale and criteria for inclu- 
sion of material, and a chapter on methods of inquiry 
in these sciences. Then follows an organized presen- 
tation of selected, scientific findings restated in non- 
technical language, with appropriate tables, charts, 
and graphs. Chapters treat: behavioral development, 
perceiving, learning and thinking, motivation, the 
family, small groups, organizations, institutions, social 
stratification, ethnic relations, mass communication, 
opinions and attitudes, the society, and culture. Se- 
lected readings cited after each chapter.  Biblio- 
graphical index and subject index.—J. T. Coles. 


195. Braun, John R. (U. Bridgeport) Effects 
of a “good-adjustment” faking set on the Holland 
Vocational Preference Inventory. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(2), 303-306.—The Holland Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory was administered to 78 
students in educational psychology classes under nor- 
mal instructions and immediately thereafter under 
instructions to appear exceptionally well-adjusted. 
The faking set produced significant changes in scores 
on most of the scales. Correlations between normal 
administration and faking administration scores were 
discussed with reference to the concept of own posi- 
tion on an attribute serving as anchor for judgments 
of optimum standing on the attribute—Author ab- 
stract, 


196. Carmichael, Leonard; Kraus, Mozelle B., 
& Reed, Theodore. The Washington National 
Zoological Park gorilla infant, Tomoko. In Inter- 
national Zoo Yearbook. London, England: Hutchin- 
son, 1961, 3, 88-93.—A description of how Tomoko, 
the 1st gorilla to be born at the National Zoological 
Park of the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D. C., was raised during the first 7 mo. of his life. 
His foster mother commented upon the similarity in 
behavior of Tomoko and a human infant as contrasted 
with the behavior of the Chimpanzee infants that she 
raised. "Sir Arthur Keith, in commenting on the 
brain of the baby Gorilla, notes that at birth it is 
almost as large as that of a human baby but after 
birth the growth rate is slower than that of the 
human infant.“ J. A. Lücker. 

197. Cofer, C. N., & Appley, M. H. (Pennsyl- 
vania State Ս.) Motivation: Theory and research. 
NYC: John Wiley, 1964. 958 p. 512.50. — There 
are 16 chapters plus a bibliography-author index and 
a subject index. The former includes about 2300 
references. Chapter topics include historical per- 
spective, instinct, frustration, learning theory, psycho- 
analysis, and social motivation. There are 2 chapters 
on bodily conditions. Besides these, the longest 
chapters are those on homeostasis, performance, psy- 
choanalysis, and human motivation. The last chapter 
attempts a unifying theory of motivation. Some of 
the chapters have general summaries, but end-of- the- 
chapter lists of references are not presented. — Թ. D. 
Nance. 
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198. Fortunatov, G. A, & Petrovskil, A. V 


ent vg {Paychology .] Moscow: Uchpedgiz. 
1956. 128 p.— is an clementary textbook in- 
tended for students in the 10th grade of the secondary 
school.—1. D. London. 

199. Ray, William S. (U. North Carolina) The 
science : An introduction. NYC: 
Macmillan, 1964. viu, 575 p. $6.95.—Purpose of 
the book: (1) “to confront the student with the major 
forms of psychological knowledge,” and (2) “to em- 
phasize the distinctiveness of experimental knowledge 
as it has to do with the control of behavior. The 
behavior of man has been given the central position. 

Աս methods of investigation are — éxien- 
sively.” Areas covered are: definitions, measurement, 
prediction, and experimental control. (11 p. index) 
—T. Բ. Naumann. 

200. Rheingold, Josph C. The fear of being a 
woman: A theory maternal destructiveness. 
NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1964. xii, 756 p. $10.00, 
— This book is an attempt to analyze the question of 
what it means to be a woman. Primarily concerned 
with the mother-daughter relationship, it relies 
heavily on the fields of gynecology and obstetrics. It 
also contains large sections of case histories which 
illustrate various points in the chapters. Itis divided 
into 3 main sections; the mother, the child, and 


(Columbia Ս.) Perspec ves in ology. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Scott, Foresman & Co., 963. xii, 178 p.— 
A book of readings ". . to provide... specific 
formulations as a supplement to 
. . (and) to indicate . . . wide . . . differences 
among psychologists." An introductory essay is on 
“psychological science and human understanding." 
14 articles are divided into 6 sections including learn- 
ing, motivation, 5 programmed teaching. 
and assessment. ost are from the journals of the 
1950's.—C. A. Bennett. 

202. Sim, Myre. Guide to psychiatry. Balti- 
22 0 Md: Williams & Wilkins, 1963. ix, 868 p. 
$11.50. 

203. Snyder, Richard G., Ice, John; Duncan, 
Judith C., Hyde, Alvin S., & Leverett, Sidney, Jr. 
(Federal Aviation Agency, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
Biomedical research studies in acceleration, im- 
pact, weightlessness, vibration, and emergency 
escape and restraint systems: A comprehensive 
bibliography. FAA Civil Aeromedical Research In- 
stitute, Rep. 63-30, xii, 3072 p.—This bibliography, 
the result of joint effort by the Civil Aeromedical 
Research Institute of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories, and 
the USAF School of Aerospace Medicine, is the basic 
volume of a planned series to be contined in annual 
supplements. The bibliography attempts a compre- 
hensive listing of all scientific research in the areas 
of acceleration, vibration, deceleration, weightlessness, 
and protection and survival research. Scope of the 
fields surveyed includes rather broad areas of pro- 
longed acceleration including blast and impact, vibra- 
tion, weightlessness, and restraint and escape systems 
including capsules, ejection, and evacuation. The 
bibliography is arranged alphabetically by author into 
4 sections, and contains 10,306 entries (Acceleration, 
6470; Vibration, 1058; Weightlessness, 873; and 
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Escape and Restraint, 1905). A 1 70% 
of the entries include abstracts. Ren is at- 
tempt has been comprehensive, covering materials 
appearing as early as 1818 and as late as November 
1963, the bibliography is intended only to aid, and not 
supplant, formal literature search the working 
scientist. —CARI, 


ORGANIZATIONS 


204. American Օ tric Association. 
(1790 Broadway, NYC) Digests ur papaa and the 
program. American Journal of Ort psychiatry, 
1964, 34(2), 192-404.—This entire issue contains a 
digests of papers to be discussed during the 41st 
Annual AOA Meeting, which will be held in Chicago 
from 18 to 21 March, 1964.—J. A. Licker. 

205. Program of the seventy-second Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation: September 4-9, 1964, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(7), 445- 
621.—Abstracts of papers and symposium announce- 
ments are presented; business meetings, Presidential 
Addresses, and social functions are announced. In- 
dices of sponsored programs and of participants are 
provided.—S. J. Lachman, 

206. Kennedy, John L. (Princeton Ս.) Sixtieth 
annual meeting of the Society of imental 
ergo, . American Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 77(2), 322-323.— The meeting was held at the 
University of California at Berkeley on April 3 and 
4, 1964, 33 members were t. 4 new mem 
were elected, bringing the total to 91. The Warren 
Medal for 1964 was awarded to Benton Underwood 
for his work in verbal learning. The 1965 mecting 
will be in Columbus, Ohio. Delos Wickens was 
elected Chairman ‘for 1964-1965.—R. D. Nance. 

207. Langhorne, M. C. (Trinity Coll.) Pro- 
ceedings o the third annual meeting of the New 
i American 


ton, Massachusetts. There were 599 convention 
registrations. The program consisted of 5 invited 
symposia.” Titles of presentations and names of 
participants in the program are provided —S. J. 
Lachman. 

208. Young Psychologist Committee. XVIIth 
International Congress of Dëser: Young 
Psychologists Project. American Psychologist, 1964, 
19(6), 412-416—An APA Travel Fund permitted 
22 young psychologists from abroad to attend the 
congress. Each is identified by name, country, in- 
terest field, and United States host (an APA member 
in the Washington area). A photograph of the stu- 
dent group is provided—S. J. Lachman. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


209, Ad Hoc Committee on Ethical Practices in 
Industrial Psychology. Ethical practices in indus- 
trial Psychology: A review of one committee’s 
deliberations. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(3), 
174-182.—Problems of professional practice “which, 
though not having ethical implications, have been of 
concern to practitioners," a by-product of the commit- 
tee’s major assignment to investigate ethical problems 
of industrial and to recommend to CSPEC any 
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changes in the “Ethical Standards of Psychologists” 
are reported. Sectional headings include: Flagrant 
misbehavior versus desirable norms of conduct; De- 
scriptive rather than evaluative statements: „The 
unique device or the unique methodology ; Advertising 
and promotion of tests as such; Testimonials from 
satished customers; The free trial; The inadequately 
trained practitioner; The ghost psychologist; Ap- 
praisal by mail ; Taking clients to a new firm; Seeking 
the client of another psychologist; Undue invasion of 
privacy; Professional practices; Solicitation of busi- 
ness; Display advertising; Modesty in brochures.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


210. Baumrind, Diana. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Some thoughts on ethics of research: After read- 
ing Milgram’s “Behavioral Study of Obedience.” 
American Psychologist, 1964, 19(6), 421-423.—“The 
S has the right to expect that the psychologist with 
whom he is interacting has some concern for his 
welfare, and the personal attributes and professional 
skill to express his good will effectively. Unfortu- 
nately, the S is not always treated with the respect 
he deserves.” The “experimental objectives of the 
psychologist are seldom incompatible with the Sie 
ongoing state of well being, provided that the E is 
willing to take the S’s motives and interests into con- 
sideration when planning his methods and correctives. 
From the S's point of view procedures which involve 
loss of dignity, self-esteem and trust in rational 
authority are probably most harmful in the long run 
and require the most thoughtfully planned reparations, 
ifengaged in at all. The public image of psychology 
is highly related to our own actions and some of these 
actions are changeworthy."—S. J. Lachman, 


211. Berry, R. G. (Ontario Dept. Health, Toronto, 
Canada) Legislation. Canadian Psychologist, 1964, 
58(1), 43-45.— The basic question psychology must 
decide is whether it is to be a Service profession or 
ոօէ. If psychology is to be a service profession as 
well as a scientific profession, legislation is as neces- 
sary to psychology as to any other profession. Legis- 
lation is a social rather than professional issue and 
Tepresents a pledge by the profession to society that 
its members will behave in a responsible manner. 
Misleading Concepts about professional development 
mentioned are: tendency to equate historical develop- 
ment of different professional groups, molding of 
practice into definitive and rigid structures, and the 
need to establish a professional role beyond reproach. 
Consideration is given to the necessity for greater 
concern and appreciation of. community needs in train- 


ing of practitioners and provision of service. Author 
abstract. 


212. Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Responsibility. Social influences on the standards 
of psychologists. American Psychologist, 1964, 19 
(3), 167-173.—A 6 x 26 matrix is presented in the 
form of a table titled Influences Acting on Psychol- 
ogists in the Six Areas of Psychological Function. 

he 6 functional categories represent those given in 
the APA Code of Ethics are: Basie and Applied Re- 
Search, Teaching, Service to Clients and Employers, 
Public Service, Professional Relations, and Writing, 
Publishing, Speaking. The 26 influences are grouped 
Into 4 categories: Interpersonal Influences, Group 
Membership Influences, Formal Social Regulatory In- 
fluences, Other, A 2-step evaluative response toward 
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each cell may be attempted, one evaluation concerning 
the existence of influence, and the other its desirability. 
Major sections are: Analysis of Present Influences 
Operating on Psychologists. Analysis of the Effects 
of Fund-Granting Agencies. Lessons from Other 
Professions. Conclusions.—S. J. Lachman. 


213. Endicott, N. A. The problem of controls in 
the evaluation of psychotherapy. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1962, 3(1), 37-46.—“This paper presents 
several studies which demonstrate the necessity of 
including controls in any evaluative study, and dis- 
cusses the methodologic difficulties which complicate 
the utilization of controls in psychotherapy outcome 
studies.” Several partial solutions to problems met 
in the use of controls are proposed and discussed. — 
D. Prager. 

214. Gray, Melvin. Principles of the compre- 
hensive examination. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 10(4), 370-381.—The summary of the 
comprehensive examination embodies all the essential 
elements of the examination and may be used as a 
quick reference source. To date in medicine a method 
of organizing and recording the comprehensive ex- 
amination has not been fully developed. This is par- 
tially due to the isolated attitudes of the various spe- 
cialties, to the difficulty of the task, and to the diver- 
gence of theoretical conceptions. Here such a method 
is presented. It adheres to the organismal theory; 
offers suggestions concerning the principles of organ- 
izing data for identifying information, complaint, 
present illness and current life situation, biography, 
total person, physical examination, differential diagno- 
sis, laboratory data, working diagnosis, and final 
diagnosis; and proposes the use of the final diagnosis 
as a rational basis for therapy or prognosis. (42 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


215. Hoch, P. H. Research in psychiatry. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(1), 1-7.—Without re- 
search no progress can be made in any scientific 
field. In psychiatry research can substantiate and 
evaluate theories and clinical observations. It should 
be carried out by the individual, by the local and 
federal governments, should be diversified, and should 
not be overly standardized. Psychiatric research is 
now concentrating on schizophrenia, psychopharmacol- 
Ogy, geriatrics, social psychiarty, alcoholism, criminal- 
ity, and mental retardation. Research is needed re- 
garding the basic functions of the nervous system. 
Quantity will never replace quality.—D. Prager. 


216. Leite, O. S. (U. Brazil) Psicologia, ciencia 
nomotetica ou idiografica? [Psychology ` A nomo- 
thetic or an idiographic science ?] Boletim do In- 
stituto de Psicologia, 1963, 13(5-6), 1-8.—Contrary 
to assertions erroneously repeated in current treatises 
and manuals, psychology is not a new science. Lack 
of clear-cut results in terms of practical application 
and objective method has prevented it from being 
considered with the positive sciences, even though 
much of its young cousins, such as cybernetics, astro- 
physics, and electronics, have been more successful 
along these lines, 2 important factors, perhaps more 
than any other, are an insufficient scientific back- 
ground by both professional and academic psychol- 
ogists, and a precise and well formalized language for 
communicaiton and expression. A 3rd, perhaps less 
recognized, factor to hold back the progress of psy- 
chology as a positive science is the spreading of 
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graphic” science, by whatever new names devised, is 
viewed as an enormous waste of capital and labor.— 
A. P. Wellington. 

217. Murphy, J. P., & Zolotorofe, L. 


(U. Ken- 
tucky) “State 
date. 


legislation —r ra up to 
Journal Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 133- 


134.—A questionnaire was sent to state legislative 
chairmen requesting information on the status of 
legislation and information regarding expert testi- 
mony and privileged communication in court. Results 
were presented. E. J. Kronenberger. 

218. Rado, Տ. On the retransformation of psy- 
choanalysis into a medical science. Comphrehensive 
Psychiatry, 1962, 3(6), 317-329,—Psychoanal ysis 
cannot survive as a science unless psychodynamics 
becomes the introspectional branch of human Giology. 
“The methodologic gap between operation introspec- 
tion and tion inspection can be bridged by trans- 
operati correlation which will link adaptational 
psychodynamics with behavioral physiology and 
genetics.” Adaptational psychodynamics can be vali- 
dated more dependably than was ible in the past. 
“Behavioral science 15 unique. ithout psychody- 
namics it has no worthwhile problems, and without 
physiology, no binding solutions. D. Prager. 

219. Rosenthal, Robert. (Harvard Ս.) “re 
menter outcome-orientation and the results of the 
psychological experiment. Psychological Bulletin, 
1964, 61(6), 405-412.—This review considers evi- 
dence bearing on the question of whether an Es 
orientation (expectations and wishes) toward the re- 
sults of his research may partially determine those 
results. The evidence is drawn from everyday life, 
medicine, clinical psychology, surv research, and 
experimental behavioral research. (43 reí.) Jour- 
nal abstract. 

220. Sydiaha, D. (Ս. Saskachewan, Canada) 
Criterion reliability: A study of folkways and 
mores of the ological profession. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1964, 5(1), 17-34.—Data are presented 
which question the notion that ք chological criteria 
are typically unreliable.—P. D. cCormack. 


Psychological Personnel 


221. Blanck, Gertrude S. (New York U.) The 
development of psychotherapy as a profession : A 
study of the process of professionalization. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2974-2975.—Ab- 
stract. 

222. Ferris, Abbott L. (NSF, Washington) 
Sociological Manpower. American Sociological Re- 
view, 1964, 29(1), 103-114.—Supply and demand of 
US sociologists is analyzed and supply is projected to 
1970. Enrollment for graduate degrees in sociology 
increased 1⁄4 during 3-yr. after 1959-60. Enrollment 
expected by 1969 0: 5900-6500. Current sociolog- 
ical labor force estimated at 6400. A deficit of ap- 
proximately 120 doctorates annually needed for teach- 
ing is estimated during the decade of the 60's.— 
Author abstract. : 

223. Shunhoff, Hugo F. (California School Deaf, 
Berkeley) Bases of a comprehensive program in 
the education of deaf children. American Annals 
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ef the Deaf, 1964, 109(2), 240-247,—1n the process 
of identifying some of the facets of such a 

hensive program, the author summarizes the 

rear 62 public residential schools for the deaf, 
representing total enrollment of 15,700. In one per- 
sonnel category, “Assessment: Guidance and Place- 
ment Personnel," the number of full-time and part- 
time persons for whom significant preparation in psy- 
chology is presumably necessary are: psychologist (0, 
20, respectively) ; psychometrist (1,5) ; psyc ist- 
audiologist (4,3) ; psychometrist-audiometrist ( )) 
child guidance counselor or director (10,10) ; voca- 
tional guidance counselor (27) ; and vocational re- 
habilitation counselor (11,14).—7. E. Newland, 


224. Sternberg, A. M. On the differing roles of 
the iy i Psych Le 
menta Psychiatric Quarterly Su t, 
1963, 37(2), 319-324. —"The gaychintrist is the pro- 
fessionally trained individual who is charged as a 
physician with the total health of his patients, People 
should insist on using his services. Psychologist who 
are adequately trained can, and should, do effective 
treatment with the consent of, and under the super- 
vision of, the psychiatrist."—D. Prager. 


Training in Psychology 


Ne the author drew 

եջ in clinical psychology; consistently clinical, the 
university and i 

versity should recognize the role of the clinician, the 
clinician should have a helping attitude toward his 
work, training should encourage extra-university ex- 
periences, tion with the psychiatrists is essen- 
tial, and the clinician can learn from the psychiatrist 
and social worker—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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problem for criminology is the scientific control of 


team. (34 ref.)—Author abstract. 


227. Gurr, Ted. Doctorates in the social sci- 


ences. American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(8), 
23-25. 

228. Harlow, Harry F. Miller, James G., & 
Newcomb, Theodore M. (U. Wisconsin) The 
second annual creative talent awards program in 
psychology. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(5), 
355-357.—The program evaluates “dissertations of 
doctoral candidates on the basis of originality and 
creativity, indicative of the author's promise of an 
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cminent contribution to the science of psychology." 
The winners were Karl E. Weick, who received $1000 
and Michael I. Posner and David J. Reynolds, who 
received $500 each.—5. J. Lachman. 

229. Kamm, B. A. Some thoughts on the 
ifications of and deca, 
Samiksa, 1963, 17(Spec. iss. 1), 1-4.— The training 
and supervising analyst should have had several years 
of experience with a variety of patients and with 
disatnce from his own training years. He should not 
be close in age or date of graduation from training to 
the trainees or supervisees, His strictness and frater- 
nization needs should be well balanced. The author 
cannot differentiate the qualifications for separating 
training analysts from supervising analysts—D. 
Prager. 

230. Knoff, W. F. Teaching historical psy- 
chiatry: A review of a course. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4(5), 322-329.—Categories relating to 
content, method, materials, and philosophy of a 
course in the History of Psychiatry for 2nd year 
residents in psychiatry are briefly discussed. A read- 
ing list of papers and books assigned is included.— 
D. Prager. 

231. Kourilsky, R., Gendrot, J. A., & Raimbault, 
E. La formation p: ologique des médecins par 
les “Groupes Balint.” [A psychological orientation 
of physicians by the ^Balint Groups."] Revue de 
Médecine Psychosomatique, 1964, 6(1), 51-55.—This 
article reports on the formation of the Balint group 
which purports, generally, to orient new physicians to 
psychology in accordance with the principles dis- 
cussed in Balint's works: The Doctor, his Patient, 
and the Illness (1957) and Psychotherapeutic Tech- 
niques in Medicine (1961).—P. J. Volkert. 

232. Lubin, B. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) Survey 
of psychotherapy training and activities of psy- 
chologists. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 
(3), 252-256.— The present investigation was ini- 
tiated to collect current information about the psy- 
chotherapy training and activities of psychologists." 
A questionnaire was sent to a random sample com- 
posed of membership of the Division of Clinical Psy- 
chology of the APA. A total of 536 questionnaires 
were effective and usable. Results were preesnted for 
age, degrees, university of highest degree, residing 
state, time spent in psychotherapy, therapeutic orienta- 
tion, training in psychotherapy, and supervision.—E, 
J. Kronenberger. 

233. Maldonado-Sierra, E. D. A group method 
for training Puerto Rican psychiatric residents. 
Psychiatric quarterly supplement, 1962, 36(1), 35-43. 
—Bringing the residents to a conscious awareness of 
the role of authority is important in training, Some 
problems of residents require education while others 
require therapy. Total hospital morale and environ- 
ment directly influence the effectiveness of residents’ 
training. The confidentiality of the 1-to-1 therapeutic 
relationship has a different meaning in the group 
situation and must be handled with great care. The 
maneuvers of the group’s leader should be predicated 
not only upon the objectives of the group but also 
should consider the specific social-cultural background 
of its members.—D. Prager. 

234. Michael, William B. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) The effect of computers on graduate 
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training in psychology. Educational & Psycholog 
ical. Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 107-113.— Based on 
80 usable returns from a sample of 100 productive 
quantitative psychologists, a number of findings are 
reported. Some were: most colleges do have a com- 

ting facility; the number of computing courses of- 
ered is highly variable; location of the courses for 
behavioral scientists varies widely, but math is the 
most frequent department ; computers have contributed 
to the improved quality of dissertations, The implica- 
tions for the graduate faculty are discussed.—1V, 
Coleman. 

235. Paul, L. Introductory teaching of psycho- 
therapy as extended history-taking. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 36(1), 111-115.—The 
3rd and 4th yr. medical student is familiar with med- 
ical history-taking. The seemingly strange and eso- 
teric process of psychotherapy is brought close to 
the student's previous clinical experience. The idea 
of psychotherapy that is seen as history-taking ex- 
tended into additional areas corresponds with some 
of the actual uncovering techniques of psychoanalyt- 
ically informed psychotherapy. This kind of ther- 
apeutic inquiry requires an exploratory attitude by 
both physician and patient and calls for the physician 
to win the patient's active collaboration.—D. Prager. 

236. Shapiro, Marvin Լ (Ս. Pittsburgh Med. 
Sch.) The teaching of observational skills in child 
psychiatry to medical students. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(3), 563-568.—This pa- 
per describes the content and technique in a 6 session 
introductory course in Clinical Child Psychiatry, 
based upon the principle that observation is the es- 
sence of medicine. Through the close analysis of 
tape-recorded family interviews, role playing, observa- 
tion of treatment and intake interviews, students learn 
to identify pathological attitudes and behavior, and 
the intimate relationship between a child’s symptoms 
and family psychopathology. Differentiation between 
inference and objective data is stressed and students 
are encouraged to develop self awareness by making 
observations of their own reactions. The course dem- 
onstrates that complex human behavior can be 
studied in a logical manner similar to the process of 
observations and diagnosis of traditional medical 
practice.—Author abstract. 

237. Snyder, W. U. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Professional training for clinical psychologists: 
A synthesis of a symposium. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 243-248.—A synthesis and 
integration of the major points covered in a sym- 
posium held at the 1961 annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. Difficulties with 
present training, problems in research training, prob- 
lems in training of psychotherapists, and new perspec- 
tives in post-doctoral training were the major points 
covered.—E J. Kronenberger. 

238. Tyler, Բ. B. (Southern Illinois U.) Inte- 
grating scientific and professional training at the 
graduate level. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 
19(1), 116-120.—An intensive summer training pro- 
gram at a mental hospital for pre-intern clinical grad- 
uate students which was incorporated into an abnor- 
mal psychology class was outlined.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 
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248. Ey, Henri. (Psychiatric Hosp., Bonneval, 
France) L'essence de la maladie mentale et la loi 
de 1838; aliénation, espace et liberté. [The essence 
of mental illness and the law of 1838, alienation, space, 
and liberty.) L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(1), 
1-S.—The law of 1838 represents an outmoded ap- 
proach to mental illness. + embraces the concept of 
alienation which judges severity by placing the per- 
son inside or outside of society. Instead, the essence 
of mental illness is in the disorganization of the self. 
This condition can be alleviated only by psychother- 
apy which requires a medical-legal framework that is 
larger, freer, and more flexible than the law of 1838. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

249. Field, Mark G., & Aronson, Jason. (Bos- 
ton U.) The institutional framework of Soviet 
psychiatry. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1964, 138(4), 305-322—A normative model is de- 
scribed (which operates at least in the major centers 
of population in the USSR) of the basic principles 
that guide Soviet medical and psychiatric care, the ad- 
ministrative machinery for its execution and the net- 
work of such services available to the population.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


250. Janoušek, J. Theoretical and methodolog- 
ical consequences of the social nature of mind. 
Československá Psychologie, 1963, 7(4), 313-328.— 
The opinion is defended that relatively independent 
social psychological questions, very important in prac- 
tice, within the framework of psychology require fur- 
their elaboration of Marxist psychological theorpy. 
(Russian & English summaries) (35 ref.) —English 
summary. 


251. Johnston, McClain, European psychoan- 
alytic training: Current status, Samiksa, 1963, 17 
(2), 97-107--1ո 1961 an on-the-spot survey was 
made of 10 European psychoanalytic institutes. All 
require an M.D. or the equivalent, and all required 
admission interviews in person. 7 had very similar 


253. Kolarikova, O. Professional status of the 
psychologist in present-day CSSR. Československá 
Psychologie, 1963, 7(3), 266-278. 3 groups of psy- 
chologists are distinguished :- paedo-psychologists 
working in health Services, in education, and those 
working with adults, The data collected are ex- 
pressed graphically, (Russian & English summaries) 
—English summary, 

254. Krutetsky, Մ. A. Soviet psychology at the 
present stage of development and its problems: Լ. 
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Tohoku Journal of Educational Psyychology, 1963, 
1(1), 1-11.—The major recent developments of psy- 
chology in the USSR have been in the fields of: in- 
dustrial psychology, cognitive processes, memory, 
speech, educational and child psychology, behavior 
motivation, and abnormalities in mental development 
and behavior. Soviet psychologists are against test 
methods of studying personality and the trend to con- 
fine specific features of personality to original Sub- 
conscious” interests and requirements. The major 
problems to be investigated are in the fields of medical 
and social psychology (interrelation of individual and 
collectivism).—Y. A. Glebas. 


255. Moe, Einer. The institute of child psy- 
chiatry in Oslo. Nordisk Psykologi, 1964, 16(1), 
8-13.— This institute was founded in 1953, when such 
clinics were scarce in Norway. It is as present a 
training center for psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
teachers, and social workers. The cost of operation 
of the institute is borne by the city of Oslo and the 
Norwegian. government. Recently a considerable 
number of research projects have been carried on 
and completed. These will undoubtedly increase in 
the future in numbers as well as importance. Psycho- 
therapy research is especially stressed.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


256. Nurmi, Veli. Jyvüskyla Studies in Educa- 
tion, Psychology & Social Research, 1964, No. 7, 
270 p.—A comprehensive study of the school systems, 
psychological and social research of Finland. Their 
schools are copied somewhat from those in Germany 
which have kindergarten, elementary and secondary 
schools, and teacher-training institutes. Comparison 
is made with those of the US, England, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. The studies go back 
over the century and trace the progress to the present 
time. Most of the monograph deals with education 
to which Psychology and Sociology are closely re- 
lated. The studies involved the largest Finnish cities 
and consisted of interviews and Observation. De- 
scriptions of the teaching methods and the teacher- 
training requirements indicate very efficient educa- 
tional conditions. (212-item bibliogr.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 


257. Pick, Herbert L., Jr. (U. Minnesota) Per- 
ception in Soviet psychology. Psychological Bul- 
letin, 1964, 62(1), 21-35.— The relation between ex- 
perimental work in perception in the Soviet Union 
and the orthodox philosophy of the Soviet state is dis- 
cussed. It is pointed out that both the philosophy 
derived from Lenin and Marx and the needs of the 
State exert an influence on the nature of the problems 
studied and the type of theory developed. Studies in 
the areas of tactual, auditory, and visual perception 
are reviewed. These are considered against the back- 
ground of Leont'ev's motor-copy theory of perception, 
currently the most systematic Soviet approach to per- 
ception. Certain other studies in visual perception 
conducted in the context of Uznadze's theory of set, 
as well as some mathematical approaches to percep- 
tion not fitting into any general theoretical frame are 
also briefly reviewed. (3 p. ref.) —/ournal. abstract. 

258. Salzman, L. Psychotherapy in the Soviet 
Union and the Iron Curtain countries. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(4), 273-245.—Except for 
classical psychoanalysis Eastern psychiatry is similar 
In many ways to US psychiatry. Psychotherapy in 
Europe and the Iron Curtain countries draws on those 
aspects of Freud's theories relating to the importance 
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259. Sato, Kodzi, & Sakano-T. Naboru. 
(U. Koyto, Japan i sov- 
rem psikho v laponii. [An 
outline of the and t state of 

logy in Japan.] Voprosy Psikhologi, 1964, 1, 


86-188.— The history of psychology in Japan is told, 
professional organizations and journals are surveyed, 
and research topics are discussed.—L, Zusne. 


260. Shevtsov, D. G. (Ed.) Sessii, konferentsii i 
sedaniya Akademii Meditsinskikh 


bsuzhdeniyu ak- 
tual’nykh problem sovetskol meditsiny. [Sessions, 
conferences, and meetings of the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, dedicated to the creative discussion 
of urgent problems in Soviet medicine. Moscow: 
Akad. Med. Nauk SSSR, 1953. Pp. 152.—Various 
programs for the Pavlovianization of medicine in all 
its branches, including z iatry, are proposed at a 
number of meetings called to discuss the implications 
for medicine of the 1950 decree that Pavlovian theory 
be the basis of a number of disciplines including the 
medical.—/. D. London. 

261. Torrubia, ԷԼ, & Parienté, M. Problémes de 
pratique psychiatrique de adulte. [Problems in 

sychiatric practice with adults.] Hygiene Mental, 
1964, 53(3), 95-108.—Discussion of trends in con- 
temporary French psychiatry. The reorganization 
of the hospital system along the lines of the day-hos- 
pital and increasing outpatient care has increased the 
flexibility’ of treatment. Increasing importance 
been given to social psychiatry and the understanding 
of social processes in the pathogenesis of mental ill- 
ness.—W. W. Meissner. 

262. Tsao Jih-chang. [Raise the level of scien- 
tific research work in psychology (introductory ad- 
dress to the annual meeting of the Society of Chinese 
Psychologists in 1963).] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1964, No. 1, 1-8—A plea is entered for an increase 
in the scientific level of joco research in 
communist China—I. D. London. 

263. Wortis, J, & Freundlich, D. (Jewish Hosp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Psychiatric work therapy in the 
Soviet Union. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 121(2), 123-128.— The greater stress and utili- 
zation of work therapy in the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of psychiatric patients in the Soviet Union as 
compared with the US is described and discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 
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264. Adams, Jack A., Humes, John M., & Sieve- 
king, Nicholas A. (Ս. Illinois) Monitoring of 
complex visual display: V. Effects of repeated 
sessions and heavy visual load on human vigilance. 
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experiment on repeated monitoring a 
complex visal display with a moderate kad of 6 


is for man's tolerance of Jon 
abstract. 

265. Adams, Thomas; Funkhouser, Gordon E., 
& Kendall, Warren W. (Civil Aeromed. Res. Inst., 
Oklahoma City) A method for the measurement 
of 1 evaporative water loss. FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Research Institute Report No, 63-25, 
15 p.—A detailed description of a system dun to 
measure local sweatinng responses is present The 
basic unit of the system is a thermal conductivity 
cell used to detect water vapor in a stream of air 
which is passed over the skin. The technique can 
provide a stable and accurate quantitative measure- 
ment of sweating and thus has application in 
emoti: stress, anxiety, and lie detection studies, 
A method of calibration is also described.—W. E. 
Collins, 

266, Bilodeau, Edward A. (Tulane U.) Recov- 
ery from decrement as a function of successive 
alternations օք work and rest periods. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 1(8), 205-206.—The curve 
of recovery as a function of rest duration is increasing 
and negatively accelerated. The t study finds 
that this summary characterizes Rest 1 and cannot 
be generalized to Rest n successfully. The qualifica- 
tion is necessary for both work and learning tasks.— 
Journal abstract. 

267. Brebner, John, & Gordon, Ian. (U. Exeter, 
England) The influence of signal bability and 
the number of non-signal categories on selective 
response times. Quarterly Journal oj Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 16(1), 56-60.—Signal probability 
and the number of nonsignal categories were varied 
independently in a selective response task. Response 
latencies were significantly affected by changes in 
signal probability but not by changes in the number 
of nonsignal categories.—Journal abstract. 

268. Bridges, Cecil C. (Texas Christion U.) 
An apparatus for the visual display of speech- 
sounds. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(2), 301-303.—The device provides a simple visual 
feedback as a substitute for missing or ignored audi- 
tory cues. It has applications for speech training and 
teaching foreign language pronunciation. It func- 
tions in a manner similar to the frequency-discrimi- 
nator in an FM-radio. The major components are 
listed and the electronic processes described. The 
device is being evaluated for usefulness in therapy in 
a university speech clinic. Block diagram and cir- 
cuit.—R. D. Nance. 


269. Brousek, J. Automatic flicker. Ceskoslo- 
venská Psychoslogie, 1963, 7(4), 377-382.—"'Strobo- 
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scope” with the low-pressure Hg discharge tube is 
descri The frequency of discharges is automati- 
cally regulated by adjustable speed in the desired 
frequency band. The frequency regulation is elec- 
tronic, e. i., accurate without overlapping when 
stopped by the S. The apparatus may be used in 
basic research and in routine work and is especially 
convenient in field work because of its simple mainte- 
nance and small size. (Russian & English summa- 
ries)—English summary. 

270. Coleman, Թ. 8. (Sul Ross State Coll.) 
Supplementary report: On the combination of 
associative probabilities in linguistic contexts. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(1), 95-99.—Certain 
responses in Bis hierarchy of word associations to 
nouns were strengthened by presenting the nouns in 
the context of other nouns: e.g., by presenting moon 
in the context of 1, 3, or 5 nouns (auditorium, ele- 
phant, mansion, whale) that usually elicit large, the 
tendency for moon to elicit large as a word associate 
was progressively strengthened. The relative amount 
of strengthening could be predicted from the number 
of context nouns.—Author abstract. 

271. Collins, William E. (Civil Aeromed. Res. 
Inst., Oklahoma City) Task-control of arousal and 
the effects of repeated unidirectional angular ac- 
celeration on human vestibular responses. FAA 
Civil Aeromedical Research Institute Report No. 
63-29. 26 p.—Tasks were used to maintain arousal 
in 10 Ss each exposed to 200 mild CW accelerations 
spaced over 10 days. Decelerations were subthresh- 
old. Pre- and posttests indicated some bidirectional 
decline in duration and slow-phase output of nystag- 
mus, but an increase in frequency of the eye move- 
ments. Measurements of subjective velocity, ob- 
tained only during pre- and posttest trials, showed 
a directionally specific decline as a result of the 
habituation series. One month later, with no inter- 
vening trials, the nystagmus response remained at its 
posthabituation level, while the subjective reaction 
showed a clear, albeit incomplete pattern of recovery, 
. E. Collins. 

272. Cramer, Phebe. (Barnard Coll.) Success- 
ful mediated priming via associative bonds. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 15 (1), 235-238.— The ef- 
fects of indirect priming via forward and reverse 
associative bonds were investigated using a word- 
association test to measure changes in associative 
frequency. Preceding each cue-stimulus on the asso- 
ciation test were 3 priming words, selected because 
they were known to elicit the desired response (Group 
1, N = 38) or to be elicited by it (Group 2). For 
every stimulus word studied, forward indirect priming 
(Group 1) increased the probability of occurrence of 
the desired response. The effects of reverse indirect 
priming (Group 2, N — 50) were random and insig- 
nificant. Some implications of these findings for 
future research were suggested.—Journal abstract, 


273. Crawford, Thomas, & Sidowski, Joseph B. 
(Harvard Մ.) Monetory incentive and coopera- 
tion/competition instructions in a minimal social 
situation. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 233- 
234.— To investigate the influence of monetary incen- 
tive and cooperation/competition instructions upon 
performance in a minimal social situation, pairs of 
Ss were interconnected ՏՕ that the button-pressing 
responses of Si provided positive or negative rewards 
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to Sz, and vice versa. Competing Ss were told to 
make more points than the opponent. Cooperating Ss 
were told to make as high a combined score as possi- 
ble. Ss were offered a monetary incentive for the 
highest score or no incentive. Analyses indicated 
more correct responses for cooperating Ss and no 
significant monetary incentive effects.—Jowurnal ab- 
stract. 


274. Das, J. P., & Cook, C. H. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) On the development of an asso- 
ciative response time (RT) measure for semantic 
satiation. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 52.— 
Satiated words should have longer RT than non- 
satiated words if satiation were a form of inhibition. 
Assuming this, differences before and after satiation 
treatment were obtained for control and experimental 
word list, and the difference between the 2 lists was 
taken as an index of satiation. This did not correlate 
with the usual measure of satiation derived from the 
polarity difference on semantic differential ratings 
which independently demonstrated a mean satiation 
score of —5.75 for 5 words and 9 scales.—Aduthor 
abstract. 


275. Davis, Preston. (Medfield State Hosp., 
Harding, Mass.) Discrimination without aware- 
ness in a psychophysical task. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(1), 87-90.—Ss engaged in a difficult 
task of visual discrimination were shown the response 
words greater and smaller as unnoticed incidental 
stimuli; they were unaware of the presence of the 
(flashed) words and could not report having seen 
them. To a significant degree, their choices of re- 
sponse to the discrimination task agreed with the 
incidental suggestion. Apparently, therefore, a direct 
suggestion can influence an attended and effortful 
task of perceptual discrimination without entering 
awareness.—Journal abstract. 


276. Decker, Louis Richard. (American U.) 
The effect of past experience on verbal behavior 
in auditory recognition. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), 3432-3433.— Abstract. 


277. Dinnerstein, A. J., Blitz, B., & Lowenthal, 
M. (New York Med. Coll.) Perceptual speed and 
behavioral proficiency. Percepiual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 59-62.—Perceptual speed in specific sen- 
sory modalities should lead to efficiency in behaviors 
governed by these modalities. To test this hypothe- 
sis, correlations were computed between measures of 
perceptual speed and scores on a modified Stroop test. 
Those correlations relevant to the hypothesis were 
all significant and in the expected direction. The 
pattern of results is thus reasonably consonant with 
the hypothesis. Reserpine, which might be expected 
to affect the above relationships, was ineffective.— 
Journal abstract. 


. 278. Egerman, Karl. (Ս. Pittsburgh) A learn- 
ing-theoretic analysis of the effects of team ar- 
rangement on team performance. Dissertation 


Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3846-3847.— Abstract. 


279. Erlick, Dwight E. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Absolute judgments of discrete quantities 
randomly distributed over time. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 475-482.—The 
accuracy with which S can make estimates of the 
percentage of sequential events falling in 1 of 2 cate- 
Sories as a function of: (a) the true percentage 
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N below 
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280. Fujita, Ben, & Spitzer, Stephan P. (U. 
Portland) A chair-stabilometer. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 304-306.— The instru- 
ment gives a single numerical score of total activity 
over a given of time and a single graphic 
recording of activity. 4 components are described: a 
chair, a transducer, an amplifier, and a recording 
unit. A pilot study using about 110 Ss was run to 
identify types of movement which would activate the 
recording units, 2 experiments involving 73 Ss and 
20 Ss respectively were conducted. They indicated 
that during stress Ss show less bodily movement than 
under nonstress. The design of the apparatus allows 
measurements to be made without S's awareness.— 
R. D. Nance. 


281, Gold, Cecille. (Ս. Toronto) The role of 
perceptual information in ic word 
iden tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 
2993-2994.— Abstract, 

282. Golin, Sanford, & Bostrum, Bruce. (U. 
Wisconsin) Stimulus generalization as a function 
of drive and — — Ki comping repons to 

eralized stim: N. eports, , 
MO. 611-619.—Based on a S-R analysis of the 
summation of overlapping gradients of generalized 
habit strength, it was predicted that an increase in 
drive may both lower and raise an empirical generali- 
zation gradient depending on the relative response 
strength of competing tendencies elicited by general- 
ized stimuli. A neutral and a motivated group were 
presented with a generalized task involving voluntary 
responses. Each group was subdivided into 3 groups 
which differed with respect to percentage of rein- 
forcement of competing responses to generalized 
stimuli. When the strength of competing responses 
was negligible, increased motivation raised the gra- 
dient, while in other cases the gradient was lowered. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

283. Gottfried, Nathan W., & Davis, James H: 
(Miami U.) Apparatus for recording frequency, 
duration, and sequence of verbal responses. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 564-566.—An appa- 
ratus was designed to record the duration and 
frequency of vocal responses. Utilizing a circuit 
employing an output transformer, diode rectifier, and 
an electrolytic capacitor, the output of an audio ampli- 
fier activates a sensitive relay. The switching circuit 
of the relay connected to an event recorder produces 
a permanent record of S’s vocal responses.—Journal 
abstract, 


inter 
24(9), 3847 —Abstract. 


Gra 
repetitive complex 


stimulation: A study of trans- 
fer effects. USN SAM NASA jt. Res, Rep., 1964, 
No. 93. Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1; NASA 


Order R-93. 22 p.—32 men were rotated at 7.5 rota- 
tions/min in the Pensacola Slow Rotation Room for 
several hr. During this period, Ss were immobile ex- 
cept for series of measured head movements restricted 
to 1 plane and to a particular quadrant of that plane for 
each S. Nystagmus, illusory phenomena, and nausea 
were reduced by this procedure, but this habituation 
did not transfer to do forms of vestibular stimu- 
lation including that induced by head movements in 
an "unpracticed" quadrant of the same ne Re- 
sidual effects exhibited in "static tests” after the 
habituation program were primaril restricted to the 
practiced quadrant-—USN SAM NASA. 

286, Hoddinott, B. A. (Ontario Dept. Health, 
Toronto, 8 Homo sapienting the machine 


or the use volunteers as human — 
Canadian Psychologist, 1964, Sa(1), 50- — The 
author points out volunteers can play a major 
role m processing data and describes in 
detail the work of volunteers employed in this capacity 
on data from a recent drug study.—Author abstract. 

287. Hoffman, Howard Տ., & Fleshler, Morton. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) An for the 
measurement of the startle-response in the rat. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, "o 307- 
308.—The device measures the intensity of the re- 
sponse in an unrestrained rat. The sensing unit and 
recording linkages are electrical rather than mechani- 
cal. The general structure is described. Chamber- 
movements are transduced into electrical current 
which is measured by an Esterline d — recording 
milliammeter. The system stays in adjustment and 
is highly reliable. Drawing of apparatus.—R. D. 


Nance. 
eren g 


288. Inomata, Տ. (Shiga U., Japan 
son օք time-error in it sense- 
modalities. Psyc ia (Kyoto), 1963, 6(4), 207- 
214.—A. Barclay. 


Regulatory mechanism of 
voice intensity variation. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1964, 7(1), 17-29.—The relation- 
ship between the voice intensity (sound pressure 
level), the subglottic pressure, the air flow rate, and 
the glottal resistance was investigated. Simultaneous 
recordings were made of the sound pressure level of 
voice, the subglottic pressure, the flow rate, and the 
yolume of air utilized during phonation. The glottal 
resistance, the subglottic power, and the efficiency of 
voice were calculated from the data. It was found 
that on very low frequency phonation the flow rate 
remained almost unchanged or even slightly decreased 
with the increase in voice intensity while the glottal 
resistance showed a tendency to augment with in- 
creased voice intensity. In contrast to this, the flow 
rate on high frequency phonation was found to in- 
crease greatly, while the glottal resistance remained 
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almost unchanged as the voice intensity increased. 
On the basis of the data it was concluded that at very 
low pitches, the glottal resistance is dominant in con- 
trolling intensity (laryngeal control), becoming less 
so as the pitch is raised, until at extremely high pitch 
the intensity is controlled almost entirely by the flow 
rate (expiratory muscle control). (22 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. ի 

290. Jastak, Sarah. (U. Delaware) Retroactive 
and reciprocal effects in the auditory and visual 
perception of rate of intermittent stimulation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3434.—Abstract. 

291. Jerison, Harry J. & Pickett, Ronald M. 
(Antioch Coll.) Vigilance: A review and re-evalu- 
ation. Human Factors, 1963, 5(3), 211-238.—Vigi- 
lance as a human factors area is concerned with the 
fact that man is much less capable as a detector of 
signals under operational conditions than would be 
indicated by laboratory measures of his sensory 
thresholds. The area is re-examined with the help 
of a theoretical model that introduces a decision- 
theory approach to the observing response phase of 
the vigilance task. After a critical review of the 
vigilance literature, examples are presented of the 
application of this approach to the solution of human 
factors problems of the sort that might arise in 
manned space missions. The model is also used to 
suggest the kind of research that would make it easier 
to predict field monitoring performance from labora- 
tory experiments.—Journal abstract, 


292. Kanfer, Frederick H. (U. Oregon Med. 
School) Control of communication in dyads by 
reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 
131-138.— This study examined effects of reinforce- 
ment on speaker vs. listener role-taking in a dyad. 
Given the task of describing TAT cards, Ss obtained 
points, exchangeable for money, for talking or listen- 
ing in a dyad. One S had control over the distribu- 
tion of talk time, with the partner talking only upon 
request. The partner, E’s confederate, was rein- 
forced at a higher rate than S for talking (Group 
CH), and equal rate (Group HH), or a lower rate 
(Group SH). In all groups Ss increased talking over 
trials. This increase was greater in Group SH, next 
in HH, and lowest in CH. Interactional pattern 
MS d 15 mainly to duration of utterances 

e tempo i i 
ru ars asal po in the verbal interchange.— 

293. Kaplan, Stephen, & Hoba; 

Michigan) A versatile device e LK 


d in rats and 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 WR 


Current for S is provided by a 5 
power supply filtered and Sn d oy 3 Nes cke 
bulbs. Scale-calibration is accomplished by switch. 
ing in various precision-resistors. Movement arti- 
facts in the rat may be allowed for. The contr ji 
unit combines low cost with high accuracy and fl Ç 
bility. Circuit diagram—R. D. Nance WE 
294. Knapp, Robert ԷԼ, & 
(Wesleyan Ս.) On the 8 . PT 
bers. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1) 319-327. 
—When 40 Ss were required to select those rimary 
digits most frequently associated with certain ane 
tives, there was substantial consensus in ascribing 


adjectives to particular digits. A factor analysis was 
performed based upon correlations between attributes 
assigned to the 9 basic digits. This yielded a factor 
separating small from large numbers, and a second 
factor separating even from odd numbers. Both these 
factorial groupings were assigned distinctive adjec- 
tives to a significant degree.—Journal abstract. 

295. Kurz, Ronald B. (Indiana U.) Effects of 
three kinds of stressors on human learning and 
performance. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 
161-162.—In order to compare the effects of 3 stress 
producing operations on learning and performance,, 
Ss were required to perform on a series of mental 
multiplication problems in 4 trials while they were 
either paced, shocked, distracted, or not subjected to 
any stressor conditions. It was found that pacing re- 
sulted in significantly fewer multiplication errors and 
significantly more rapid responding than the other 
conditions. There were no differences between the 
shock, distraction and control conditions in multipli- 
cation errors or performance time. The data suggest 
that some stressors have unique characteristics which 
may affect learning and performance, but that the 
particular effects of stressors probably vary with the 
task and the manner in which the stressor is pre- 
sented.—Journal abstract. 


296. Lazarus, Richard S. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) A laboratory approach to the dynamics of 
psychological stress. American Psychologist, 1964, 
19(6), 400-411.—'"This paper undertakes 2 somewhat 
limited tasks: (a) an analysis of some of the key 
problems in experimentation, and (b) the presenta- 
tion of a brief account of some research írom the 
author's own laboratory which was designed to throw 
light on some of the psychological mechanisms under- 
lying stress reactions." Original research is sum- 
marized in 4 figures presenting the effect on skin- 
conductance pattern of various conditions. The theo- 
retical and methodological problems inherent in the 
field of psychological stress require attention to psy- 
chological processes (as well as the physiological) 
and the empirical conditions which identify these 
processes. "In the experimental laboratory what we 
need are more carefully thought out analogues of 
these psychological processes.”—S. J. Lachman. 


297. Leiderman, P. H., & Shapiro, D. (Stanford 
Ս. Sch. Med.) Studies on the galvanic skin poten- 
tial level: Some behavioral correlates. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 7(4), 277-281 —“The 
galvanic skin potential (GSP) level was recorded 
continuously in several groups of male Ss under a 
variety of stimulus conditions. GSP was relatively 
low during conditions of sleep, intermediate during a 
monotonous learning task, and relatively high during 
presentation of unpleasant stimuli and wakefulness in 
a sensory deprivation situation. The findings sug- 
gest that GSP can provide a simple objective tech- 
nique for recording varying stages of behavioral 
activation, (29 ref.) . G. Shipman, 

298. Lichtenstein, M., & White, C. T. (USN 
Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Synchronous 
tapping and the concept of quantized psychologi- 
cal units of duration. Perceptual & Moior Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 217-218.—Evidence for the postulate 
that psychological time is quantized, rather than con- 
tinuous, has heretofore come almost exclusively from 
experiments in sensation and perception. The present 
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s = 
ones, wi t 
postulate —Journal abstract, 

299. Liu In-Mao. (Nat. Taiwan U.) One 


asymptotic of behavioral change in terms 
of probability chen Japanese Psychological 
nag «ր 1962, 4(1), 1-5.—Since response occur- 


rence is experimentally imposed, any imental 
terized entirely by the probability distribution of 
classes and the po 4 ppt 
response classes, nature ptoba- 
bility distribution invariably sets up a continuum of 
behavioral measure along which behavior change 
takes As a consequence, the law of maximum 
reward can be stated in terms of the asymptotic 
natufe of the probability distribution of response 
elasses.—Authior summary. 


of originality traini: iments and their 
tion — wi inanem, Zeen abstract. 

301, Miller, Howard Lee. (U. Hawaii) The 
effects of auditory stimulation on the critical 
2 nse. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(9), 3851 Abstract. 


302. Moran, Louis J., & Kimble, James P., Ir. 
U. Texas) Repetitive ef measures: 

jua! alternate forms. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(2), 335-338.—The 20 alternate forms of $ 
psychometric measures (Number Facility, Visualiza- 
tion Speed of Perception, Speed of Closure, and Flexi- 
bility of Closure) were administered to 2 samples of 
544 and 508 college students. All alternate forms 
but that for Number Facility were found to be reliably 
different in difficulty level. Statistical weights de- 
rived from either sample were found to decrease 
variability of alternate form means in the other sam- 
ple. Correction factors were provided for the 20 
alternate forms of all but the Number Facility meas- 
ure.—Journal abstract. 

303. Morgenstern, F. S. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) The effects of sensory input and 
concentration on KEE phantom limb 
pain. Journal of 1 2 24 Neurosurgery, &. Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 2701), 58-65.—Sensory distraction is 
a potent means of modifying sensations. An experi- 
mental situation is described in the course of which 
post-amputation phantom limb sensations as well as 
stump pain were temporarily dispersed. This oc- 
curred while sensory distractions were applied to a 
S concentrating on a variety of sensory-motor tasks. 
The distractions avoided the afferent nervous path- 
ways from the stump. The changes which occurred 
were in the apparent size and intensity and in the 
constituent sensations of the phantom limb. Similar 
alterations were found in a patient with stump pain 
only. The role played by the experimental variables 
and some theoretical implications of these results are 
discussed—Author summary. | 

304. Osipow, Samuel ԷԼ, & Grooms, Robert Ք. 
(Pennsylvania State Ս.) Reciprocal association to 
the Kent-Rosanoff primary associations. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(1), 106. 
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305. Pritchard, Joan Faye. (Kansas State U.) 
A of relevance of stimuli and 
adaptation Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(9), 3855.— Abstract. 


telmann, William F., & 
mond. (Northwestern U.) m EE 
hearers via Bekesy audiometer. Journal of 


Speech & Hearing Research, 1964, 7(1), 79-93.— 
Bekesy audiometry employing the method of compen- 
satory loudness tracking was used to investigate the 
levels at which 12 normal hearing Ss traced 
configurations for interrupted and continuous tonal 
stimuli monaurally. 2 types of task were given. One 
was the most comfortable loudness (MCL) task. 
Here, tracking was monitored entirely according to 
the Ss “internal standard” for a comfortable level of 
loudness, The 2nd was the recalled loudness (RL) 
task in which the S tracked based on his memory of 
the loudness of a 1000 cps reference tone heard only 
once at the beginning of the task. Each S partici- 
pated in 2 sessions separated by about a week and 
during each session performed 5 auditory tasks. 
Statistical analysis of the data demonstrated that in 
both loudness tasks (MCL and RL) significantly 

ter intensity was required from interrupted than 
rom continuous tonal stimuli to accomplish the 
tracking. This discrepancy, in a manner not ex- 
plained by current information on auditory in tion 
of energy at supra-threshold levels, implies that the 
two stimuli required different intensity levels to 
achieve equivalent loudness. However, the disc: 
ancy is in the proper direction and of the magni 
which characterizes SH T V Bekesy audio- 
grams encountered clinically. Uo ref.) Journal ab- 
stract. 

307. Rodger, R. Տ., & Quigg, R. K. 's U. 
Belfast, Ireland) An electronic 88 
British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58 (1), 97-102. 

ilton E., Arenson, Sidney J., 
Panman, Richard A. (State U. Iowa)  Train- 
facilitation of GE 
ity. Journal of Verbal Learning & Ver 
Behavior, 1964, 3(1), 50-56.—“On the Ist adminis- 
tration of a training list the CO group (instructions— 
no training) and the XO group (instructions—train- 
ing) were told to present original associations while 
customary word-association instructions were given 
to the C (no instructions—no training) group and 
the X (no instructions—training) group. The C and 
CO groups were given no further opportunities to 
respond to the training list. The X and XO groups 
responded 5 additional times to the training list with 
instructions to give a different association to each 
stimulus word on each occasion. In addition, The 
XO group continued to receive instructions to be 
original. “Analysis of responses to a test list indi- 
cated significant independent effects of instructions 
and training in facilitating originality. Training, 
but not instructions, resulted in significantly more 
unique, common, and total responses on the Unusual 
Uses Test. . The results of the Unusual Uses 
Test suggest that thé demand for greater produc- 
tivity during training leads to greater productivity 
in the transfer task, with increased originality as a 
secondary effect of productivity."—E. G. Aiken. 


309. Rosenthal, Robert. (Harvard U.) The 
effect of the experimenter on the results of psy- 
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chological research. Bulletin of the Maritime Psy- 
chological Association, 1964, 13(1), 1-39.—General 
types of effects are delineated: (1) those which oper- 
ate without directly affecting the Ss of the experiment 
and (2) those which lead to Ss’ changing the nature 
of their responses. In the former, O effects and in- 
tentional effects are examined. In the latter the 
discussion includes E attributes, modeling effects, and 
E expectancy effects.—C. W. Page. 

310. Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Word associations of French workmen: 
Comparisons with associations of French students 
and American workmen and students. Journal of 
Verbal Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(1), 
57-69.—“Word-association responses were obtained 
from 115 French workmen. . . . The stimulus list was 
a translation of the Kent-Rosanoff list. Results 
indicate: (a) French students agree less with French 
workers than with American students in terms of 
primary responses. (b) When all responses are con- 
sidered by means of group overlap coefficients within 
the same language, the extent of agreement from 
least to most is, French workers vs. students, Ameri- 
can workers vs. students, American workers vs. pro- 
fessional men, and French men and women students. 
(c) In terms of the amount of the variance accounted 
for by the primary, secondary, and tertiary responses, 
the groups ranked from least to most as follows: 
French workers, French students, American workers, 
and American students. (d) “While French students. 
like students and workmen in the United States, usu- 
ally respond with a word of the same grammatical 
class as the stimulus, the French workers, like chil- 
dren in both countries, frequently give responses of 
other parts of speech. Opposite-evoking stimuli ac- 
count for much of the communality of responses of 
most adult groups, but this is not true of the French 
workmen. (e) Responses that are superordinates of 
the stimuli are given less frequently by French than 
American Ss, and, in both countries, less frequently 
by students than by workers.—E. G. Aiken. 

311. Schoen, Stephen Joel. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Individual differences in conflict tolerance 
and their relationship to decision-making perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3440.— 
Abstract. 

312. Sedgwick, A. W., & Whalen, ԷԼ R. (U, 
Adelaide, South Australia) Effect of passive warm- 
up on muscular strength and endurance. Research 
Quarterly, 1964, 35(1), 45-59.—The effect of passive 
heating on muscular strength (elbow flexion) and 
muscular endurance (grip) was investigated on 20 
and 6 Ss respectively. Shortwave diathermy was the 
source of heat and the resulting temperature changes 
were recorded with thermoneedles. Heating was 
shown to decrease strength by .5 Ib., and to have no 
effect on endurance. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

313. Shaevitz, Morton Herbert. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) An investigation of the relationship 
between connotative word meaning, word fre- 
quency, and memory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(9), 3842.—Abstract. š 

314. Shapiro, David, & Leiderman, P. Herbert. 
(Harvard U. Med. School) Studies on the galvanic 
skin potential level: Some statistical properties. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 7(4), 269- 
275.—“This paper describes some quantitative tech- 
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niques for the description and analysis of galvanic 
skin potetnial as a continuous level measure. The 
galvanic skin potential level was measured for 53 
student nurses before, during, and following a simple 
task. It was concluded that the galvanic skin poten- 
tial level, quantified by the statistics X, 5: d? or 
d*/s* has an important place in the psychophysio- 
logical study of ongoing behavioral processes." (22 
ref.). G. Shipman. 

315. Shimada, Toshihide. Developmental stud- 
ies on size constancy. II. Report Studies Tokyo 
College of Domestic Science, 1963, No. 3, 137-146. 


316. Siegel, Jerome. (New York U.) Post- 
training performance as a function of schedule 
and specificity of knowledge of results during 
training. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3441- 
3442.— Abstract. 


317. Simon, J. Richard. (State U. Iowa) Steadi- 
ness, handedness, and hand preference. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 203-206.—This experi- 
ment was concerned with the relative performance of 
the preferred and nonpreferred hands in right- and 
left-handed Ss. Self-classified strongly right-handed 
and strongly left-handed Ss performed a steadiness 
task with one hand and then the other. Results indi- 
cate that, while over-all performance is significantly 
better with the preferred hand, steadiness cannot be 
regarded as a sensitive index of handedness. A pre- 
dicted interaction between handedness and hand pref- 
erence was significant for male Ss.—Journal abstract. 


318. Simon, Stanford H. (VA Hosp. Tomah, 
Wis.) Differential prediction and postdiction of 
win-lose events in a spatial generalization prob- 
lem. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67 
(» 342-351.—"Horses," represented by a row of 

stimulus boxes, raced separately. ՏՏ predicted 
whether horses won or lost. The most frequent event 
(E,) was 8095 for all horses. The type of E, for 
the central horse differed from the rest. 20 Ss had 
win for the center E, and 20 Ss had lose. 16 of each 
group was differentially motivated by being told it 
was their horses that were racing. After 150 trials, 
Ss postdicted the win frequency for each horse. Re- 
sults show (a) Ss significantly underpredicted lose 
events as compared with win events and did so for 
each horse, (b) complex effects of the motivational 
variable, (c) a significant experimentally produced 
position preference effecting both Prediction and 
Postdiction with a related high incidence of rational 
predictions.—Journal abstract. 


319. Spence, Donald P., & Ehrenberg, Bernard. 
(Res. Cent. Mental Health, New York U.) Effects 
of oral deprivation on responses to subliminal and 
supraliminal verbal food stimuli. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 10-18.— 
The effect of 2 kinds of oral deprivation on reactions 
to a subliminal and supraliminal food stimulus was 
investigated. Varying hours of food deprivation 
(1-5 or more) constituted the 1st independent varia- 
ble; smoking frequency constituted the 2nd. Differ- 
ent groups of Ss were exposed to a word list preceded 
by: (a) no stimulus, (b) the subliminal stimulus 
CHEESE, and (c) the supraliminal stimulus CHEESE. 
The stimulus word was associatively linked to 10 of 
the words on the recall list. Relative recall of 
stimulus-related associates was a function of hours of 
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present. 
sessing a great deal oí internal noise, it may be 
predicted that they will benefit relatively more from 
the presence of symmetry than would equal MA nor- 
mals, Results on a pattern tion task give 
some support to this prediction. Author summary, 


& Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 116.—Spaces on a data 
form were aligned with light compartments under- 
neath so that the data space associated with each 
time interval was illuminated during the interval. 
The device delivered a stimulus to the S in synchrony 
with the illumination of the “stimulus interval” space. 
Freed from the necessity of watching a stopwatch, 
and given a clear ուն as to where to make cach 
entry, Os gave more attention to the S—Author 
abstract. 

322. Stone, George C., & Callaway, Enoch. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Effects of stimulus 
probability on reaction time in a number-naming 
task. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 16(1), 47-55.--ՏՏ were — to respond to 
the visual presentation of numerals by uttering sylla- 
bles closely resembling the names of the numerals. 
Information in stimulus ensembles was varied by 
manipulating the number of alternative stimulus con- 
figurations that could appear, the relative frequencies 

stimuli within an ensemble and the probability of 
a response being E Ճո increasing linear 
function was a good first approximation to the rela- 
tion between reaction time and information trans- 
mission. Systematic deviations from this function 
were found and an attempt is made to explain them 
by introducing an intervening variable, “effective 
probability."—Journal abstract. 

323. Tresselt, M. Ք., & Mayzner, M. S. (New 
York U.) Value and meaning beyond the first 
word associations. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1 
(8), 203-204.—In order to study 2 variables in word 
associates, i. e., value and meaning continuum, a total 
of 261 Ss were tested on a 100-stimulus word list 
where a rating-scale value for the belongingness to 
the concept "economic" for each word had been estab- 
lished. 3 groups of Ss were tested for: IA the Ist 
associate only; IB the 2nd associate only; and II 
for both 1st and 2nd associates. A 4th group (N = 
35) gave 10-serial word responses to 8 selected stimu- 
lus words. The results indicate that the Ist asso- 


clates are more str 
i words 


; Baker, Robert 
(Ft. Knox, Ky.) of 
detection 


load on 

in a vigilance task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(1), 105-106.--4 —— dier of 20 Ss each 
monitored under 4 conditions of signal load, 1 light, 
4 lights, 16 lights, and 1 light in a 16-light matrix. 
Significant differences in signal detection performance 
were found between the single-load conditions and 
multiple-load conditions, but not between multiple- 
load conditions. A significant performance decrement, 
however, was noted in all conditions,— Journal ab- 
stract, 


326. Wiener, Earl Լ. (U. Miami) Transfer of 
payne, e monito: չ e. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 104,— This experi- 
ment in ted transfer of training in a monitoring 
were initially run under 3 different 
signal amplitudes, and a later transferred to the 
medial signal amplitude. Ss wer run for 64 min. 
on a task iring the detection of abnormally large 
deflections of a fluctuating voltmeter needle, There 
were 32 signals in each session, Results show: (a) 
in the first session ility of detection was di- 
rectly related to signal amplitude; (b) these differ- 
ences were not statistically significant the transfer 
session ; ei typical vigilance decrement functions 
were exhibited in both sessions, with no 7 1 

-by-time periods interaction; and (d) com- 
missive errors were inversely related to ampli- 
tude and time at watch—Author abstract. 


Psycuornysics 
327. Barry, H III. (U. Pittsburgh) Ef- 
fects of i ipt CH on psychophysical 
pogaes American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(2), 270-275.—Opposite predictions may be made 
about changes in j after prolonged delibera- 
tion depending on either of time or increase 
in attentiveness as the predominant effect. Os were 
24 young adult volunteers. 14 served in Experiment 
I and the other % in Exp. II. In the Ist exp., the 
stimuli were 7 standard weights ranging from 
600 gm. Effects of prolonged deliberation were meas- 
ured under a stimulus-absent and a stimulus-present 
condition. In the 2nd exp., there were 10 standard 
weights divided into a light set and a heavy set. 
Only the stimulus-absent condition was used. In the 
majority of cases, changed judgments were more 
accurate than immediate judgments. Changes tended 
to be in the direction of “heavier” and further away 
from the preceding weight. The effects are explain- 
able in terms of increased attentiveness—R. D. 
Nance. 

328. Chatterjea, Ram G. (Brown U.) Tem- 
poral duration: Ratio scale and category scale. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 
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412- 416.--3 groups օք ՏՏ judged 2-, 4-, 8-, 16-, and 
32-sec. durations օք time presented through flash օք 
light by fractionation, multiplication, and category 
methods. The stimuli were controlled by a Hunter 
timer and the ratio production judgments recorded by 
a Standard Electric .01-sec. clock. Apparent duration 
appeared to grow as the 1.02 power of stimulus mag- 
nitude while the category scale was nonlinear. Dis- 
crepancies in half and double judgments were found 
which were ascribed to the underestimating bias 
throughout the stimulus range.—Journal abstract. 


329. Drósler, Jan. (Inst. f. Psychol., Ս. Göttingen, 
Germany) Ein Effekt bei der Abgabe von Urteilen 
in Serien. [An effect influencing series of judg- 
ments.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle & angewandte 
Psychologie, 1964, 11(1), 27-40.—A mathematical 
model for the effect of previous judgments on sub- 
sequent ones was constructed according to which the 
effect could be either an adaptation or a contrast 
effect with each judgment exerting an influence ex- 
ponentially decreasing in strength depending upon 
its remoteness. This model was applied to a set of 
empirical data. The data consisted of a series of 50 
judgments by 146 workers who judged the pain 
involved in different industrial accidents on a 7-point 
scale. It became evident that the effect is an adapta- 
tion effect, a tendency to avoid the extremes of the 
scale and to cluster around the midpoint. The model 
fitted the data well—W. J. Koppitz. 


330. Gelfand, Sidney. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah) The relationship of experimental pain 
tolerance to pain threshold. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 18(1), 36-42.—This study exam- 
ined the effects resulting from an application of the 
more permissive instructions of Clark and Bindra 
to the technique of Gelfand et al., and compared the 
findings to those of Gelfand. The hypotheses tested 
were: no significant difference between groups for 
pain threshold; pain tolerance is significantly lower 
when instructions are more permissive; regardless of 
instructions, the correlation between pain threshold 
and pain tolerance is low and insignificant. The pain 
threshold was measured by the amount of time which 
passed between the 1st contact and the 1st expression 
of pain. Pain tolerance was measured by the amount 
of time which passed between the 15է expression of 
pain and the withdrawal of the stimulus. The 3 
hypotheses were confirmed. It was concluded that: 
instructions can affect pain tolerance significantly ; 
this tolerance has no strict correlation with the pain 
threshold; pain tolerance is more closely related to 
clinical pain than is the pain threshold, and that the 
former constitutes a valuable variable. (French 
summary)—P. J. Volkert, 


331. Gleitman, Henry, & Hay, John Cameron. 
(Swarthmore Coll) The effect of instruction on 
positive time-errors in successive comparison. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 286- 
290.—The primary conditions concerned the succes- 
sive comparison of a standard and a comparison- 
weight as affected by a heavier, extraneous weight 
which either preceded or followed the standard. On 
% the trials, Ss were not told in advance which of the 
first 2 stimuli would serve as a standard. Ss were 
24 university undergraduates. None had previously 
served in a psycho- physical experiment. The general 
procedure followed the method of constant stimuli. 
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Results showed that positive time-errors were larger 
when Ss were pre-instructed than when they were 
post-instructed. They were also larger when the 
extraneous weight preceded rather than followed the 
standard. “These results are not easily interpreted 
in the light of an averaging theory of the positive 
time-error."—R. D. Nance. 

332. Helson, Harry. Adaptation- level theory. 
NYC: Harper & Row, 1964. xvii, 732 p. $10.75.— 
Following a discussion of theory construction and a 
generalized development of adaptation-level theory, 
this theory is applied to a variety of psychological 
research areas. These areas include psychophysics, 
perception, affect, motivation, learning, performance, 
thinking, cognition, personailty, and interpersonal be- 
havior. Within these areas many specialized topics, 
such as the concept of the stimulus, aesthetic adapta- 
tion levels, attitudes, etc., are discussed.—P. T. 
Mountjoy. 

333. Johnson, Donald M., & King, Calvin Ք., 
Jr. (Michigan State U.) Systematic study of 
end anchoring and central tendency of judgment. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(6), 
501-506.—The stimuli were slides of 36 green and 
blue dots, varying from 0 green (36 blue) to 36 green 
(0 blue) dots. From these 37 slides 7 sets of 11 
slides each were drawn and presented for judgment on 
a scale of 0 to 10. Anchoring occurred where the 
end slide was salient, e.g., monochromatic, in accord- 
ance with the subjective-standard hypothesis. An- 
choring of the other slides could be interpreted as due 
to the effect of the monochromatic slide, even when 
it was not presented. No anchoring occurred when 
neither end was salient. Regression toward the mean, 
i.e., central tendency, occurred at the unanchored end, 
or ends.—Journal abstract. 


334. Krkovié, A., & Տոօնծ, N. (Psihol. inst. 
Filozofskog fakulteta, Zagreb) The speed of the 
odorous blast and the absolute olfactory thresh- 
old. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1961, No. 23-34, 
109-115.—A modified blast-injection technique has 
been used to measure the liminal volume of the 
odorous blast of constant pressure and concentration 
injected at preselected uniform speed of delivery (2, 
4, 6, and 8 ccm/sec). The increase in the rate of 
injection was found to be associated with the de- 
crease of the liminal blast volumes, i.e., the threshold 
number of odorous molecules was inversely related to 
their velocity of escape from the stimulator.—Author 
abstract. 


335. Rambo, William W., & Johnson, Elmer L. 
Practice-effects and the estimation of adaptation- 
level. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (1), 
106-110.—2 experiments are reported. Adaptation- 
level (AL) estimates obtained from judgments of 
numerousness were plotted over a series of 45 trials, 
and equations were determined reflecting changes in 
AL with practice. Ss in the Ist exp. were 108 under- 
graduate psychology students. About 60% were 
women. Stimuli were groups of dots drawn in black 
India ink on a white field. Ss were randomly as- 
signed to 9 groups with a different order of presenta- 
tion for each. Ss judged along a 9-category scale 
the numerousness of the dot groups which were briefly 
exposed. The experiment was replicated with minor 
changes. Based on results obtained, it was concluded 
that the transition of AL-estimates toward a stable 
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value follows a negatively accelerated function.— 


R. D. Nonce. 
336. Rock, Irvin, & Brosgole, Leonard. (Ye- 
on 


shiva Ս, Grouping based phenomenal 
. Journal "xperimental Prychology, Poo, 


proximity of stimuli on the retina or perceived prox- 
— phenomenal space. To tease apart these 2 
possibilities an earlier experiment of Corbin was re- 

ed in which the stimulus array is tilted back 
into the 3rd dimension. By including a measure of 
constancy for the — distance between points 
it was ible to show in 2 experiments, that the 
crucial factor is proximity. This findi 
questions the Gestalt assumption that grou; ES 
based on certain objectively given features within the 
stimulus.—Jowrnal abstract. 

337. Stayton, Samuel Edward. (Clark Ս.) 
Judgmental bias as a function of learned relation- 
supa between attributes. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2994-2995.—Abstract. 

338. Sternbach, Richard A., & Tursky, Bernard. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) On the 1 
power function in e shock. Psyc 
Science, 1964, 1(8), 217-218.— The subjective esti- 
mation of shock strength is more similar to that of 
other skin modalities than previously thought, but the 
exponent of the power function for electric shock is 
largely determined by the techniques used to assess 
it. Journal abstract. 

339. Tempone, Vincent Jeremia. 
Differential thresholds of repressers 
tizers as a function of a success failure ex- 
perience. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 
4292.—Abstract. 

340. Treisman, Michel. (Inst. Experimental Psy- 
chol., Oxford, England) Sensory scaling and the 
psychophysical law. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 16(1), 11-22.— 
scaling is analysed as a sensori-motor task for whi 
2 relations must be determined, the Ist, S=f(/), 
being. the relation between J, the stimulus intensity, 
and S, a measure of the neural effect of the stimulus, 
and the 2nd being the relation between the Ss re- 
sponse Ք, and Տ. It is shown that for any scaling 
procedure the relation between R and S can be arbi- 
trarily specified, and according to the choice made 
s= iu ) will be found to be either a power function 
or a logarithmic function; these 2 “ hysical 
laws” do not reflect empirical differences een 
scaling procedures but conventional differences in the 
assumptions made when interpreting these procedures. 
A model is elaborated in which Տ = f(T) is fixed and 
the relation between R and S depends on the demands 
of the psychophysical task and the effects of previous 
learning, With this more complex model the empiri- 
cal implications of the power function and log func- 
tion differ; it is shown that if the latter is accepted 
explanations can be given for 2 major problems in 
scaling theory, the disparity between the functions 
given by category scaling and the direct methods, and 
the difference between prothetic and metathetic con- 
tinua. (39 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

341. Tsao Chuen-yung, & Shen Yeh. [The rec- 
ognition of Chinese characters by primary school 
children in tachistoscopic presentation: 11. The in- 


(U. Texas) 
and sensi- 
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fluence of certain structural features of the Chinese 


character on its recognition.) Acta P. 

Simica, 1963, No. 4, 271-279.—The | of this 
study show that (1) degree of similarity between the 
structure of characters influences o ; (2) 
characters, identical in contour but different inter- 
nally, are more difficult to identify than the other 
around; (3) familiar radicals play an important 

in the reproduction of unfamiliar radicals, with chil- 
dren tending to replace the latter with the former. 
—l. D. London, 

342. Tsao Chuen, & Shen Yeh. [The =a 
tion of Chinese characters by primary school 
in tachistoscopic presentation: 111. 
central factors on the recognition օք the Chinese 
character.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1963, No. 4, 
280-286.—Recognition of familar and unfamiliar 
phrases of 2-6 words was studied tachistoscopically 
with both intact and modified internal word order. 
The data obtained suggests that central effects are 
responsible for the facilitation of recognition and its 
interference. I. D. London. 

343. Ueno, Takehiro. (Osaka City U., Japan) 
— la — SE E» 

. Japanese Psyc e- 
search, . 4). 99-112.— This study tested the 
applicability of the Sire- Distance Invariance Hy- 
pothesis to the data obtained in a 2-stimulus compari- 
son situation by using the method of ition or 
equal-appearing relations. Sire: judgment and dis- 
tance-judgment experiments were րաո under 
2 kinds of stimulus arrangements. relationship 
between the invariance h; is and the power law 
was discussed. (27 ref.)—Author summary. 

344. White, B. Jack. (Ս. Oklahoma) Availa- 
bility of categories and contrast-effects in - 
ment. American Journal of Psyc , 1964, 77(2), 
231-239.— The purpose was to assess effects of a 
remote anchor under 5 variations in the number and 
location of categories. 70 right-handed men and 
women from introductory classes in psychology served 
as Ss. They were randomly assigned to — 
mental conditions. Cylindrical weights 3.5 cm. in 
diameter and 9.6 cm. in height were used. The ex- 
perimental conditions al 7 Ss to make judgments 
simultaneously and silently. A significant amount of 
constriction in the range of judgments occurred when 
additional ca! ies were not available beyond the 
end of the scale furthest removed from the anchor. 
DM was uniform when new categories were 
used.—R. D. Nance. 
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345. Adelson, Daniel. (Ս. California, Berkeley) 
The relational influence of size on judgments of 
distance. Journal of General Psychology, 1963, 69 
(2), 319-333.—Binocular experience with large sized 
playing cards was demonstrated to be of influence on 
distance judgments made monocularly. The results, 
however, cast doubt on an interpretation in terms of 
absolute size serving as a cue to absolute distance. 
A critical re-examination of the methodology used in 
a study by Ittelson suggests that he, too, provided 
only a further example of relative size serving as a 
cue to relative distance. Author abstract. 

346. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Perception bibliography: XI. 


influence of 
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Psychological Index, 1901, No. 8. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 27-29.—A continuing, un- 
annotated bibliography appearing irregularly in this 
journal.—P. J. Siegmann. 

347. Ball, Thomas S. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) Reproductions and phi thresholds as 
indices of form perception. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 455-459.—Normal kinder- 
garten pupils and chronologically older retardates 
showing severe copying distortion in reproducing a 
diamond also showed a deficiency in visual form per- 
ception of the diamond.—E. Թ. Oetting. 

348. Barthel, Christopher E., & Crowne, Douglas 
P. (Ohio State U.) The need for approval, task 
categorization, and perceptual defense. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1926, 26(6), 547-555.— 
Female college students on a stachistoscopic presenta- 
tion task, tabu and neutral words. Ss with a high 
need for approval on the Marlowe-Crowne Social De- 
sirability scale who viewed the task as referring to 
the social disapproval associated with the tabu words 
showed the greatest tabu-neutral word discrepancy 
scores, Those having a perceptual speed set showed 
minimal discrepancies. Low need for approval Ss 
were intermediate—E, R. Oetting. 


349. Bartley, Տ. Howard. (Michigan State U. 
Further clarification of astay modell ek 
logical Bulletin, 1964, 62(1), 70-72--Ճ reply to 
Throsby’s earlier criticism of the steps taken by 
Bartley to clarify the relations between CFF, PCF, 
and the basis for flicker and fusion. By distinguish- 
ing between fact, theory, and model it is shown that 
there has been no violation with regard to the function 
of each of these in interpreting data, in the application 
2 Ee model, or in formulation of theory.—Journal 

stract. 


350. Beck, Jacob. (Harvard U.) The effect of 
gloss on perceived lightness. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 54-63—The relation of 
lightness-perception to glossiness-perception was stud- 
ied in 4 experiments. In Exp. 1 smooth black paper 
and a glazed black tile both were illuminated direc- 
tionally. In Exp. 2 contrast-ratio of target to sur- 
round was kept constant, but illumination was varied. 
In Exp. 3 the ratio of the surround-luminances to the 
paper and tile was equal except for a localized mirror- 
image revealing the gloss of the tile. In Exp. 4, the 
question investigated was whether or not lightness- 
judgment of targets would be similar with increasing 
luminance of the surround. The first 2 experiments 
showed that when average contrast-ratio for a target 
and surround is the same for a matte and a glossy 
surface, the latter is seen as darker and maintains con- 
stancy better with increasing illumination. It is pro- 
posed that lightness-perception of a glossy surface can 
be analyzed as a 2-step process. The 3rd and 4th 
experiments supported this idea.—R. D. Nance. 

351. Beier, E. G., & Donoviel, S. J. (U. Utah) 
. exposure M subliminal stimuli to dif- 

erent age groups. Journal. General Psychology, 
1963, 69(2), 181-186.—Cues relevant to գիտա a 
problem in a learning task evidently facilitate the 
solving of a problem, whether or not S is able to 
report the cues (see 36: 3CO196). When cues are 
introduced where the task itself is peripheral to the 
main activity of the S, relevant cues either supra or 
subliminal will not give help in problem' solving. 
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(See 36: 3CO196) These studies led to a basic 
reappraisal of the concept of the "subliminal stim- 
ulus." In the present experiment E's investigate re- 
portability of concepts through repetition, using four- 
letter English words maximally exposed 50 times, 
presented at 3 shutter speeds, and varying also with 
the 135 S's different ages of 8 yr., 12 yr. and 21 yr. 
Results suggest confirmation that so-called subliminal 
cues become reportable upon repeated exposure, that 
lower shutter speed increases early reportability, that 
the words with greater redundancy (Land-and) are 
more quickly reported. Age does not appear to in- 
fluence reportability. Author abstract. 


352. Beier, E. G., & Griffin, Marie C. (U. Utah) 
Influence of subliminal cues in an incidental choice 
task. Journal of General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 
187-192.—During a problem solving situation involv- 
ing discrimination of various visual cues an individual 
was exposed to tachistoscopically presented words be- 
low recognition threshold. These cues had no bear- 
ing on the primary task (problem solving) but gave 
information on a secondary task, involving the choice 
of various objects. The incidental introduction of the 
subliminal cues was done in order to minimize the 
“drive state." This problem of "set" or “drive states" 
had been raised, particularly with regards to the ques- 
tion if a “drive state" is a necessary condition of sub- 
liminal stimuli influencing behavior. The conclusions 
were that (a) the motivational state or set of the S is 
of significance when he is presented with subliminal 
cues which are supposed to influence his behavior, and 
(b) there does not seem to be a measurable difference 
between reportable and unreportable cues as they 
either exert or fail to exert on a given behavior.— 
Author abstract. 


353, Bevan, William, & Pritchard, Joan Faye. 
(Kansas State U.) The effect of visual intensities 
upon the judgments of loudness. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 77 (1), 93-98.—Cross-modal rela- 
tions in the judgment of sensory magnitude were 
studied. A secondary purpose was the investigation 
of the relation of response-language to judgment. Ss 
were undergraduates, 35 men and 35 women. Audi- 
tory signals were generated by a wide-range oscil- 
lator. Intensity was controlled by a 600-ohm at- 
tenuator set. The visual-anchor series was presented 
by means of a modified Lafayette Light-Discrimina- 
tion Apparatus. Ss were tested individually. All 
were instructed to base judgments on the experimental 
series and to resist any preconceived notions about in- 
tensity. When visual anchors were equated with 
auditory anchors above the test-series, there was a 
paradoxical anchor effect resembling that produced 
by an anchor below the series. Graded increases in 
light intensity nullified and reversed the effect. 
Change of response-language from 2 separate dimen- 
sions to a single scale had no reliable effect on judg- 
ment.—R. D. Nance. 


354. Bevan, William, & Turner, Edward D. 
(Kansas State U.) Assimilation and contrast in 
the estimation of number. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 458-462.—Independent 
groups were presented random scatters of dots on a 
gray field and asked to estimate the number in each. 
The experimental conditions consisted of surrounding 
each scatter with either a large or small frame and 
giving instructions intended to identify scatter and 
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focal stimuli or to segregate them, 
background. 


was found to be the case. The colors of dots and 
frames relative to the overall field were not found to 
influence judgment,—/ournal abstract. 


355. Bokander, , (Lund U., Sweden) 
ue and of facial 
Psychological Research Bulletin, 1964, 
4(1), 11 p.—Various indicators of a perceptual proc- 
ess were studied. Using photographie portraits as 
stimuli, simple reaction time to them was recorded 
as well as judgments of their similarity to a number 
of reference objects. The stimuli varied in degree of 
sympathy, ‘These were presented repeatedly by a 
tachistoscope, first at short exposures which were suc- 
Հարց) pro! . After each portrait presentation 
there always followed, according to the metacontrast 
technique, a vague, sketched face for a constant and 
relatively long exposure time, The results indicate 
that the perception of the raits, being initially 
instable, is successively stabilized and becomes more 
veridical. The perceptual process seems to be shorter 
for sympathetic portraits than for unsympathetic, ՆՇ. 
the threshold for correct recognition of the former 
t of portraits is lower than that օք the latter. 
nsympathetic stimuli led to longer reaction times 
than did sympathetic stimuli.—Journal abstract, 


356. Brent, Sandor Barry. (Clark U.) Psycho- 
logical factors involved in relating sound patterns 
to visual forms: Effects of orientations toward 
"Naming" and toward "Association." Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2975-2976.— Abstract. 


357. Camp, David S., & Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. 
William & Mary) Visual Pattern perception with 
varied fixation locus and response recording. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 283-296.—10- 
element binary patterns of open and blackened circles 
were tachistoscopically exposed such that 0-10 of the 
elements appeared on the left of a fixation-cross. The 
specific orientation relative to fixation was unknown 
to O before exposure. O was required to reproduce 
the pattern of blackened circles on a blank template 
after each exposure. In each of 3 experiments a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the template for recording re- 
sponses was used. The usual tendency for greater 
accuracy for elements at the left was overcome when 
more than half of the elements had appeared to the 
left of the fixation-point. The form of response re- 
cording affected the results, which were accounted for 
in terms of visual sensitivity, implicit motor factors, 
and organizational factors in the memory system of O. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


358. Chandler, Kenneth A., Freedman, Daniel 
X., & Savage, William L. (Yale U.) Hypnosis 
and perception: The effect of meaning and non- 
meaning upon the perception of the apparent hori- 
zon. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 219-233.— 
The effects of directionally meaningful and direc- 
tionally nonmeaningful words upon perception of the 
horizon was studied under control and hypnotic condi- 
tions. This study shows (a) 2 components of mean- 
ingful words that have opposite effects, (b) that 
meaning and nonmeaning are related, and (c) such 
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effects are manipulatable hypnotically— Author ab- 
1tract, 

359. Chang Tung hel, à To Jo On 

the effectiveness 1 — of forms ae 
visual and tactile tion are uti- 
lized.) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No, 1, 
In experiments with 16 forms it was shown that the 
results of form memorization and recognition are 
markedly poorer when visual and tactile modalities 
are jointly employed than when the latter are utilized 
separately,—/. D. London, 

360. Ching Chi-cheng, & Fang Yun-chiu. [The 
role of convergence in size constancy.) Acta Psy- 
chologica Sinica, 1963, No, 4, 260-270.— The Es con- 
clude that in norma! viewing inflation of the retinal 
image is counterbalanced by a size-reduction process 
due to convergence, thus making size-constancy pos- 
sible —/, D. London. 


361. Cohen, John; Cooper, Peter, & Ono, Akio. 
The hare and the tortoise: A study of the tau- 
effect in walking and . Acta Psychologica 
(Amsterdam), 1963, 21 (4-5), 387-393.—Comparative 
judgments of distances traversed by an individual are 
influenced by the temporal intervals which delimit the 
distances. But the influence is not always in the same 
Kee — a Su Pers the major- 
ity j istance delimi the longer time in- 
terval as greater than the distance delimited by the 
shorter time interval. The tortoise type may be more 
sensitive to temporal differences which ma related 
to individual metabolism and tempo. All the observed 
effects may manifest themselves in more than one 
direction.. Rubin-Rabson. 

362. Corah, Norman Ն. (Washi U.) Some 
perceptual correlates of individual differences in 
arousal. Journal մ Personality, 1962, 30(3), 471- 
484.—2 studies explored a hypothesized curvilinear 
relationship between individual differences in arousal 
and perception in a college ion. Palmar con- 
ductance was the index of arousal level, “The Ist 
study [used] kinesthetic figural aiter-effects, figure 
reversals, and disjunctive reaction time as the per- 

measures, It was predicted. ., that Ss in 
the middle of the arousal continuum would give larger 
after-effects, more figure reversals, and shorter reac- 
tion times than would Ss with either high or low 
arousal scores . . . The 2nd study was designed to 
test the hypothesized curvilinear relationship in refer- 
ence to consistent individual differences in level of 
arousal.” In the Ist study the predictions were gen- 
erally confirmed when the palmar conductance meas- 
ures associated with a given task were used for the 
analysis of that performance measure. Results of the 
2nd study were not significant, (22 ref.)—G. T. 
Lodge. 

363. Crane, Rebecca R, & Levy, Bernard I. 
(Georgetown U.) Color scales in responses to 
emotionally laden situations. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1962, 26 (6), 515-519.—Using the method 
of paired comparisons, a set of drawings of men, 
identical except for color, were scaled in relation to 
questions classified as strong-positive, mild-positive, 
strong-negative, or mild-negative. “There was a 
marked and consistent difference between the scales 
for the questions showing positive and negative ex- 
perience. Less confidence can be placed in the dif- 
ferentiation between strong and mild experience." 
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The results indicate that colors are scalable and that 
emotional situations lead to different color scales.— 
E. R. Oetting. 

364. Epstein, William, & Baratz, Stephen S. 
(U. Kansas) Relative size in isolation as a stim- 
ulus for relative perceived distance. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 67(6), 507-513.—2 ex- 
periments examined the perceived relative distance 
produced by relative size in isolation. The hypothesis 
was that S assumes identity of physical size and in- 
terprets the difference in apparent size as a difference 
in distance, Experiment 1 examined this hypothesis 
by observing the effect of experimentally trained size 
assumptions on subsequent relative distance judg- 
ments. Experiment II used pairs of familiar objects 
which had known, normally invariant physical sizes. 
By varying the actual physical sizes of the standards 
it was possible to study the hypothesized effect of size 
assumptions on relative perceived distance. The re- 
sults of Experiment I did not agree with the hypothe- 
sis. Experiment II did confirm the hypothesis. Both 
experiments were discussed in the context of the as- 
sumptive hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


365. Eriksson, E. Sture. Monocular slant per- 
ception and the texture gradient concept. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(2), 123-128. 
—Some experiments inspired by the concept of tex- 
ture gradient were performed with 3 independent 
variables : size of elements, distance between elements, 
and retinal area. The dependent variable was the per- 
ceived slant of a surface. All data deviate from those 
expected on the basis of the gradient concept. An 
earlier interaction hypothesis has been found to agree 
rather well with data. Some theoretical problems 
concerning cue contra gradient theory are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


366. Fang Yun-chiu, & Ching Chi-cheng. [The 
influence of convergence on size-distance judgments.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1963, No. 4, 251-259.— 
The Es conclude from their data that, since perceptual 
size decreases with increased angles of convergence, 
it is probable that size constancy, under the experi- 
mental conditions obtaining, is the result of a com- 
pensatory associative process involving the retinal 
image and convergence.—I, D. London. 


367. Fisher, Gerald Է. (Ս. Newcastle Upon 
Tyne, England) Spatial localization by the blind. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (1), 2-14. 
— The purpose was to measure the ability օէ blind Ss 
to localize stimuli by sound and touch and to deter- 
mine the nature of the information utilized. 5 Ss 
were used, 3 of them blind from birth. Controls were 
5 sighted Ss. The apparatus was mounted in a par- 
tially sound-proofed room. All Ss wore dark goggles 
throughout the study. White noise was used as the 
auditory-stimulus. In Exp. 1 the “method of succes- 
sive presentation" was used, and Ss were required to 
judge the apparent relative positions of 2 stimuli. 
In Exp. 2 Ss were asked to turn their heads directly 
toward the stimulus as soon as.they had perceived it ; 
but to break down possible proprioceptive context, Ss 
were rotated slowly before stimulus presentations. In 
Exp. 3 Ss localized stimulus-cues of different kinds 
presented at the same time. In Exp. 4 Ss judged 
whether or not a noise or a touch was farther to the 
left than was a whistle sound with a stationary loca- 
tion. In Exp. 5 instructions were the same as in 
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Exp. 2, but Ss were told that a touch stimulus and 
an auditory stimulus would be in the same position. 
Results of the experiments gave no support for the 
hypothesis that acuity of hearing is markedly im- 
proved in blind people or that an extra sense of some 
kind is developed by the blind.—R. D. Nance. 


368. Flock, Howard R. (Hunter Coll.) Some 
conditions sufficient for accurate monocular per- 
ceptions of moving surface slants. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 67(6), 560- 572.—246 
Ss monocularly judged from 1 to 9 different slants of 
a surface whose edges were occluded from view. In 
a reference experiment surface texture was irregular, 
unfamiliar, and continuously moving, viewed through 
a 69? aperture. Then the mean regression coefficient 
for 16 Ss' slant judgments over 9 physical slants was 
.96, a. coefficient of 1.0 signifying an identity relation. 
Doubling and halving velocity, substituting regular or 
different irregular textures, changing amount of ex- 
posure to the displays did not significantly alter the 
results—the coefficients varying from .85 to 1.12. 
Absence of motion, a texture of ló-in. squares, and 
changing field of view over a series of 4 physical 
slants alone produced different results. Dependence 
of slant on shape judgments was also tested. Shape 
judgments varied positively with retinal shapes rather 
than with slant judgments. Individual data were 
evaluated.—Journal abstract. 


369. Frances, Robert. La perception. [Percep- 
tion.] Paris, France: Presses Universitaire de 
France, 1963. 128 p—Phenomena of perception are 
discussed in the light of theories and research litera- 
ture. Topics discussed include form perception, evolu- 
tion of perception and perceptual processes, attention, 
perceptual learning, effects of motivation on percep- 
tion, social perception.—N. B. Gordon. 


370. Gaines, Rosslyn. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Color- form preferences and color-form 
discriminative ability of deaf and hearing children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 70.—Hy- 
potheses supported: (1) hearing school children pre- 
fer form and deaf school children prefer color on 
color-form preference tests; (2) hearing children 
discriminate differences in a series of form stimuli 
more accurately than deaf children; deaf children dis- 
criminate differences in a series of color stimuli more 
accurately than hearing children. This study demon- 
strates linkage between perceptual preference and per- 
ceptual discrimination ability in 2 groups of children 
who order visual stimuli in different hierarchical sys- 
tems.—Author abstract. 

371. Goldenberg, Isidore Ira. (U. Connecticut) 
Anxiety and the perception of time. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3866-3867.—Abstract. 

372. Goldstone, Sanford, & Goldfarb, Joyce 
Levis. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Direct comparisons 
of auditory and visual durations. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 67 (5), 483-485.—It has 
been shown repeatedly that longer visual than audi- 
tory durations are judged equivalent to temporal con- 
cepts such as a clock second. The present experi- 
ment explored this intersensory difference in time 
judgment through cross-modal and intramodal succes- 
sive comparisons of auditory and visual inputs. Audi- 
tory durations were judged longer than visual, and 
visual durations were judged shorter than auditory 
for 3 different interstimulus intervals. The inter- 
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suggesting a - 
acteristic of human time judgment.—/owrnal ebstrect. 


373. „R. L. & Ross, Helen E. (U, Cam- 
bridge, ) Visual move- 
ment: I. Effects of S's f and 


movement on size Perceptual & M 

on constancy. Perce, otor 
Skills, 1964, 18(1), 3-8—A novel method for esti- 
mating rr! is described, which is applied to the 


justed by E until it a 
during his movement. Constancy was greater during 
forward than backward movement.—Journal abstract. 


374. Gregory, R. L., & Ross, Helen E. (U. Cam- 
bridge, England) Visual constancy during move- 
ment: II. Size constancy one or both eyes 
or information. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(1), 23-26.—A method for estimating 
constancy during motion, described in a previous 

per, is used to find the effect of proprioceptive in- 
ormation of O's movement on visual size constancy. 
Os were carried in darkness backward and forward 
on a swing, while their constancy was estimated. It 
was found that constancy was improved when Os re- 
ceived proprioceptive information of their movement. 
Constancy was greater for binocular than monocular 
viewing of the self-luminous display; and constancy 
was greater for forward than backward movement.— 
Journal abstract. 

375. Haber, Ralph Norman. (Yale U.) A 
replication of ive attention and coding in 
visual perception. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 


ogy, 1964, 67 (4), 402-404.— The replication e Zen 
E extended the findings of an iment by Harris 
and Haber (1963). The form of Ss' verbal encodings 
of briefly presented stimuli was found to account for 
the effects of attention instructions on accuracy of 
their reports. Attention instructions had a smaller 
effect on Ss who encoded the stimulus in the order 
dictated by English syntax. The Ss who encoded first 
the stimulus attribute they were told to attend to, re- 
ported this attribute more accurately. Journal ab- 
stract. 

376. Helson, Harry, & Bevan, William. (Kansas 
State U.) An investigation of variables in judg- 
ments of relative area. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 67 (4), Mene different = 

iments the part-whole proportion illusion report 
8 and Tinker was confirmed. The absolute 
error was most pronounced with proportions of inter- 
mediate magnitude but the relative error was greatest 
with smallest proportions of central area to total area. 
The error was found to be essentially invariant with 
changes in the range of relative magnitudes, the orien- 
tation of the rectangular stimulus area, and overall 
field size. However, when a null method of measur- 
ing the illusion was employed, the error was severely 
reduced with an inflection point at a proportion of 
70%. The importance of contextual factors in judg- 
ments of a relative area is indicated by an inverse 
relationship between judged size and overall field size 
of the stimulus series when the comparisons are made 
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within Ss rather than across groups of Ss. This last 
finding has methodological in determin- 
ing the role of contextual factors in judgment.— 
Journal abstract, 

377. Hilborn, Edwin ՒԼ, & 
(ITT, Paramus, N. J.) 
factor in the non. material. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 83-86-- 
Equal numbers of right- and left-eyed Ss were used in 
an experiment to determine the relative efficacy of 
stereo- vs, nonstereo slides with stereoscopic projection 
Ի 8 the --y D minor disparities in pairs of 

ographs Stimulus materials were ogra; 

of , with 1 kernel removed from Dye 
each pair, The time required for the detection of the 
disparate kernel was recorded. Right-eyed Ss proved 
greatly superior to left-eyed Ss, and the nonstereo 

irs of slides more effective than true sterco pairs. 
While detection times for the 4 rants were sig- 
nificantly different, no significant interaction 
eyedness and quadrants occurred, indicating that 
scanning patterns for the 2 groups were not signif- 
icantly different. Journal abstract, 


378. Holt, Robert R. He Cas Mental Health, 


New York U.) 1 return of the ostra- 
hence . Ge BA), 2 1 
—A major n psychol s , “imagery 
was one of main foci Watson's attack in the 


polemics that founded behaviorism. During the past 
dozen years, it has started to come back, d 
along into psychology's best parlors by high- 

relatives from ‘harder’ disciplines, like brain r $ 


or by good customers DEE 
with a number of practical problems. — 


the methodological a ch of has been 
slowly changing so that it became s to con- 
ceptualize subjective phenomena as of the inner 
workings of a theoretical model.. J. Lachman. 


379. Horowitz, Mardi J. i Naval Hosp., Oak- 
land, Calif.) The visual hallucinations. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(6) 
513-523. Redundancies in clinical material concern. 
ing hallucinations and visions have been abstracted 
into a series of simple elements. It is hypothesized 
that these images may arise in the retinal ganglionic 
network or may be from the anatomic structures of 
the eye. While usually unseen, under various condi- 
tions of ial facilitation or during disinhibition, 
they would impinge on higher centers of the central 
nervous system. The type of secondary elaborations 
would vary with the state of the individual. The 
images would then provide a nidus that, through 
image-work, could be elaborated into illusions, eidetic 
imagery or hallucinations."—N. H. Pronko. 


380. Ivanov, Alexander. Soviet experiments in 
“eye-less vision." International Journal of Parapsy- 
chology, 1964, 6(1), 1-23.—Rosa Kuleshova's ability 
to “see” with her fingertips, to identify colors and to 
read print when blindfolded, attracted widespread at- 
tention in Soviet scientific circles. She was carefully 
tested by various scientific organisations using various 
methods. 5 scientists contributed to a Symposium 
presenting hypotheses to account for her “peculiar 
faculty.” It was hypothesized that: the Տ, in reading 
and identifying colors with her fingertips, does what 
one would do if the eye’s retina were located there; 
it was a case of ESP and of dermal-optic perception. 
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The possibility օք thought suggestion was ruled out 
by additional experiments with the S. It was stated 
that a well-pronounced dermaloptic sense 15 a rare but 
not a new phenomenon and that examples of it are 
found in the literature. It was proposed that photo- 
sensitive substances similar to those existing in the 
retina are also contained in the skin. Tactile “sight” 
is an electromagnetic or an electric phenomenon. 
Rosa’s faculty may be accounted for by the fact that 
the dermal-optic sense allows the S to identify colors 
and print by indirection, to translate the language of 

i i that of visual sensations.— 


tactile sensations into 
Author summary. 

381. Jones, Joan E. (U. Toronto, Canada) A 
simple apparatus for use in demonstrations of the 
perception of size and distance. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 5, 41-42.—A reduction apparatus, 
constructed of wood-ply, is described which permits 
adequate demonstration of various perceptual indices. 
—P. D. McCormack. 

382. Kragh, U., & Smith, G. J. W. Accessorial 
and inclusive approaches to marginal perceptual 
phenomena. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 5(2), 80-90.—Since most theories of perception 
are based on focal data in the phenomenal field, an 
array of accessorial concepts have to be added in or- 
der to account for marginal data. The present paper 
indicates how both classes of phenomena may be in- 
cluded in the same experimental operation and re- 
ferred to a unitary, operational model of perception— 
personality. The core of this model is the assumption 
that everyday perception is the result of a micro- 
process which proceeds from stimulus-distal stages to 
more and more stimulus-proximal ones. The inter- 
relations between this model on the one hand and 
physiological and genetic frames on the other are also 
indicated. (39 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

383. Kuroda, Teruhiko. (Kyushu U., Japan) 
Methodological and experimental studies on size 
constancy. Japanese Psychological Research, 1963, 
5(4), 188-202.—It was found that the relationships 
between apparent size and physical distance are ex- 
pressed by General Functions 1, II, III, IV, and those 
between apparent distance and physical distance by 
a power function. General functions which describe 
the relationships between apparent size and apparent 
distance and visual angle, etc. of an object were 
derived from available data. These functions were 
verified with a set of experiments using the method 
of ratio estimation. The ‘size-distance invariance 
hypothesis’ (Kilpatrick and Ittelson), is a special case 
of these general functions. It was found that the 
validity of ‘Rump’s function’ is dependent on the ex- 
perimental conditions. The equation of transforma- 
tion was found between the data obtained by the 
method of ratio (magnitude) estimation and the 
method of transposition. (30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


384. Landauer, A. A. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
The effect of instructions on the judgment of 
brightness. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 16(1), 23-29.—A brightness constancy 
experiment using 10 Ss showed that different instruc- 
tions significantly affect the S’s PSE judgment. 
Variations in the reflectance of the standard target 
and illumination of the variable target did not influ- 
ence the effect of different instructions. The use of 
the D-ratio as constancy index in this study confirms 
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an earlier theoretical finding that other brightness 
constancy ratios introduce an artefact into experi- 
mental results.—Journal abstract. 

385. Landauer, A. A. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
The effect of viewing conditions and instructions 
on shape judgments. British Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 55(1), 49-57.—A study using different groups 
of naive Ss in 48 experimental conditions showed that 
instructions and viewing conditions significantly af- 
fected shape judgments. Apparent and ‘nondirecting’ 
instructions resulted in similar judgments which were 
as stable as judgments made by Ss who received ob- 
jective (real shape) or projective (visual angle) in- 
structions. Judgments given under apparent and non- 
directing instructions tended to follow the visual 
angle expectation under reduced viewing conditions 
and under conditions of extreme slants. Under im- 
proved viewing conditions and with moderate slants 
they followed the real shape expectation Journal 
abstract. 

386. Logan, O. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., To- 
ronto) Estimation and reproduction of angles 
from a given line of reference. Percepiual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 231-234.— Variability of 6 Ss 
in accuracy of reproducing angles from 15° to 90° 
relative to a horizontal or vertical reference was sig- 
nificantly related to angles, Ss, and references.— 
Journal abstract. 

387. Manis, Melvin. (U. Michigan) Rejoinder 
to Upshaw’s reply. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 693. 

388. Mashour, Madjid. (Ս. Stockholm) Psy- 
chophysical relations in the perception of velocity. 
Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis, 1964. (Stock- 
holm Studies in Psychology No. 3), 176 p.—3 chap- 
ters deal with general methodological problems (sub- 
jective magnitudes, scales, methods of measurement 
and curve fitting). 5 chapters discuss experimental 
methods and obtained data. Conclusions include: (1) 
subjective velocity is a function of both subjective 
space and subjective time; (2) subjective velocity is a 
decreasing power function of motion-track length (or 
observation time) ; (3) subjective motion-track length 
(space) varies directly with speed or inversely with 
time; (4) RT to motion is a decreasing function of 
stimulus velocity; (5) standard deviations of RT to 
motion increase with increasing angular velocity, but 
not linear; (6) retinal image does not remain sta- 
tionary in pursuit eye-movements; (7) pauses during 
pursuit movements give information about the speed 
of a moving object; (8) extraocular muscles do not 
participate directly in perception of velocity.—IW. E. 
Collins. 

389. McDonald, Roderick P., & O'Hara, Patricia 
T. (U. New England, Australia) Size-distance in- 
variance and perceptual constancy. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 276-280.—The hy- 
pothesis was tested that apparent size and apparent 
distance would be related under conditions favoring 
size constancy. An experimental situation was de- 
veloped based on Gibson's demonstration using an ob- 
ject suspended above a textured ground. 2 experi- 
ments were performed. In the first, the Os were 34 
undergraduate psychology students. Stimulus objects 
were 2 black isosceles triangles. Each O viewed the 
triangles with his preferred eye and reported the 
1 on the left as nearer or farther than the right and 
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larger or smaller. AN Os reported the left (elevated) 
triangle to be farther away, and all but 1 reported it 
to be . Experiment II 1 
Os were 10 of the students used in the ճու experi- 
ight triangle was replaced by an adjust- 
able black comparator, 4 noncritical targets (tri- 
angles) as well as the elevated triangle were used. 


; 


marked contrast to those obtained by Kilpatrick and 
Ittelson. “Results obtained were in accord with a 
tion of the size-distance invari- 


77(2), ——— broadens t 
of observations with determinants of the 
locus and orientation of the O. Head position, loca- 
tion on the head, and handedness were studied as inde- 
pendent variables, Ss were 96 male undergraduate 
volunteers. All were tested individually by the same 
E. 4 letters were drawn in various locations on the 
heads of the Ss. Perception from an external locus 
was presumed to require a greater “shift.” Results 
supported the conceptual scheme that such letters are 
perceived on the basis of the perceiver's orientation 
and the magnitude of change in orientation necessary 
for perceiving the letter from an internal locus. They 
also ed that orientation of the perceiver was at 
an angle between head-orientation and frontal direc- 
tion. There was no handedness effect.—R. D. Nance. 

391. ae Jui-hseung & Lin Chung-hsien. 
influence of certain factors on the 
distance.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 1, 
9-19.—Experiments are reported which make it ap- 
pear that “size is an independent variable in the judg- 
ment of distance.” The causes of errors in the judg- 
ment of distance are sought in the mechanisms of 
association.—/. D. London. 

392. Philipson, ԷԼ, & Hopkins, Juliet. (Tavis- 
tock Clinic, London, England) Personality : An ap- 
proach to the study of perception. British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(1), 1-15.—To test 
the assumption that the perceptual process reflects the 
87 — of personality, 10 Ss were submitted to very 

ort exposures of the Object Relation Technique pic- 

“The extreme indefiniteness of the pictures 

ve few perceptual clues and 
little opportunity for defensive work to be elaborated ; 
in addition the clinical situation as a whole and the 
particular stimulus in icular contained a great 
measure of interpersonal reference. Thus would 
unconscious processes be emphasized. Under these 
conditions the influence of personality dynamics, in 


tures. 
and the short exposure 


terms of interpersonal theory of psychoanalysis, was 
identifiable with a fair degree of confidence."—P. J 
Volkert. 


393. Pollack, Robert H. 9 855 Juvenile Res., 

The effects of fixation upon the 
apparent magnitude of bounded horizontal extent. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 177- 
192.—A hypothetical physiological mechanism was 
proposed to account for the effect of 1 contour on the 
appearance of another, geometrical illusions involving 
contour displacement, and fixation-effects of contour 
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anodized aluminum sheet, 35 cm. square. Exp. 2: Ss 
3 Barnard 


Apparatus was the same as before but had boundaries 
made oí white rods. Exp. 3: Ss were 40 Columbia 
and Barnard undergraduates. A was 
same as in the first experiment but had ares 
boundaries. Exp, 4: Ss were 110 Columbia and 
Barnard undergraduates, Apparatus was the same as 
before but had an open component on 1 side of the 
fixation-point and a closed component on the other. 
Exp. $: Ss were 60 Barnard undergraduates. Ap: 
paratus consisted of 8 white cards with stimulus-fig- 
ures drawn in India ink. All predictions based on t 

| EE mechanism were confirmed—R, D. 
lance. 


394. Ramamurthi, P. V., & P. E. G. 
(Sri Ventateswara U., Tirupathi, India) A study 
of figure reversals in the old and the £. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 8(1), 16- 
18.—Difference in perception of the reversible old 
lady—young lady figure was found according to age, 
old people saw the younger figure first, Time taken in 
res was less in the case of the younger, while 
number of fluctuations were more in their case,— 
U. Pareek. 

A prego rh d 

on ou 'syc - 
ical Researches, 1964, 8(1), 13-15.—Experiment with 
150 school children of high and low economic status 
on an apparatus presenting 2 sets of coins for drawing 
showed that there is overestimation when the need is 
intense and underestimation when the need is not 
intense.—U. Pareek, 

396. Sampson, H. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Immediate memory simultaneous visual stim- 
ulation. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 16(1), 1-10.—10 right-handed, NM eye- 
dominant aircrew trainees digits 
pied simultaneously one to each eye, under 5 

inocular viewing conditions that precluded overlap 
in visual fields. Results of this experiment favor the 
view that Broadbent's theory of immediate memory 
is a special case which, though not typical, is ap- 
plicable to vision. Relevance of present findings for 
the problem of cerebral dominance is also discussed. 


m ` 


397. Sengstake, Cord Bud. (U. Oregon) Some 
stimulus variables affecting the perception of de- 
viations in repetitive patterns. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(8), 3440-3441.— Abstract. 

398. — 94 Adrienne. (Ս. Sydney, Australia) 
Proportion of light to cycle and critical flicker- 
fusion frequency: A reply to Bartley. Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1964, 62(1), 67-69.—Bartley's clarifica- 
tion of his model relating proportion of light to cycle 
(Pr) and critical flicker-fusion frequency (CFF) 
raised further issues. In a previous report, Bartley 
predicted 3 transitions from flicker to fusion or fusion 
to flicker as Pi is increased at constant cycle time. 
Throsby had shown that there was no consistent evi- 
dence to support this expectation and in Bartley’s 
latest statement of the model, only 2 transitions were 
expected; there was no mention of the previous ex- 
pectation, nor apparently any alteration to the propo- 
sitions of the model. The restatement of the model 
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also failed to specify luminance values and cycle 
times, both important determinants of the number of 
transitions and both necessary for independent testing 
of the model.—Journal abstract. 

399. Torrey, Charles Cutler. (Cornell Ս.) The 
distance-weight effect: an exploratory study in 
weight perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(9), 3858—Abstract. 

400. Ueno, Takehiro. (Osako City U., Japan) 
Size constancy by the method of single stimuli: 
A methodological study. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1963, 5(4), 153-160.—From the point of 
view of measurement models, size constancy of a 
single object was investigated by using 3-dimensional 
familiar and unfamiliar objects. 2 measurement 
models were applied to a stimulus series. 1 measure- 
ment model referred to perceived size and another 
assumed size. Presentation distance of the stimuli 
ranged from 1 m to 5 m apart from the O. The 
results are: (a) Constancy of assumed size was 
higher than that of perceived size. (b) Both assumed 
size and perceived size showed a slight tendency to 
increase with increasing distance. “he concept of 
size was discussed with the 2 measurement models. 
(40 ref.)—Journal abstract. ի 

401. Upshaw, Harry Տ. (Ս. North Carolina) 
A linear alternative to assimilation-contrast: A 
reply to Manis. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 691-693. 


402. Walk, Richard D. (George Washington U.) 
Class demonstration of visual depth perception 
with the albino rabbit. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 219-224.—The young albino rabbit is a 
good S with which to demonstrate the principles of 
visual depth perception. It is small enough for a 
portable apparatus and behaviorally consistent enough 
for a reliable class demonstration. The results of 
a demonstration using a portable visual cliff apparatus 
to 4 laboratory sections with 10-wk.-old albino rabbits 
as Ss are presented. On the whole, one animal was 
used for each section. After a series of observations 
planned by E, students were allowed to request addi- 
tional trials of depth-related behavior using conditions 
they chose themselves. The behavior of the rabbits 
during E-controlled and student-controlled trials is 
described.—Journal abstract. 


403. Vurpillot, Eliane. L'organization percep- 
tive: Son róle dans l'évolution des illusions optico- 
géométriques. [Perceptual organization: Its role 
in the development of geometrical-optical illusions.] 
Paris, France: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1963. 
(Études de psychologie et de philosophie, XVI), 186 
p. In a critical survey of theories it is shown that 
they rest on postulates that could, but have not been 
verified experimentally. The author hypothesizes that 
perception is a function of the ways the elements of 
the stimulus are organized by the S. Numerous 
tables and figures show that the amount of deforma- 
tion depends on age, number of trials, duration of 
exposures, and meaningfulness of stimuli, E.g., 
Muller-Lyer's illusion reaches its maximum at the 
age 5, Poggendorf’s—7 ^ Oppel's—9-11, after which 
they diminish. In simpler illusions the maximum 
possible relational activity can be achieved earlier, 
and gradually elements less susceptible to deforma- 
tions are substituted. More mature Ss can augment 
the number of internal relations through repetitions, 
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e.g. at the age of 7. Oppel's illusion is at its maxi- 
mum in the first 10 trials, in adults—41-45 trials. 
(181 ref.) E. Bakis. 

404. Weitzman, Bernard. (New School Social 
Res, NYC) The role of figure-ground dichoto- 
mies in contour perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24 (9), 3860.—Abstract. 

405. Wyburn, G. M., Pickford, R. W., & Hirst, 
R. J. (U. Glasgow) Human senses and percep- 
tion. Toronto, Canada: Մ. Toronto Press, 1964. 
xii, 340 p. $7.00.—Written by a biologist, a psy- 
chologist, and a philosopher, the 3 parts of the book 
deal with the physiological, psychological, and philo- 
sophical aspects of perception, respectively. Its pur- 
pose “is to make readily available . . . the kind of 
information that a biologist, psychologist, or phi- 
losopher might wish to have concerning those aspects 
of the subject outside his special interest." It pre- 
sents "established knowledge and widely accepted 
interpretation of the facts in as simple and compre- 
hensive a manner as the subject allows." The last 
part offers a critique of the standard philosophical 
views of perception and offers Hirst’s own aspect 
theory as an alternative.—L. Zusne. 

406. Zajac, J. L. Is binocular correspondence 
and disparity still a dominant factor in binocular 
depth perception? Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 
62(1), 56-66.—Laws of binocular correspondence and 
disparity are regarded as bases for explanation of 
most of the phenomena of binocular depth perception 
in the near field of vision. Abnormal phenomena such 
as differences in astigmatism of the 2 eyes, differences 
in acuity, cases of natural aniseikonia, investigated 
by the author, confirm the validity of the laws of 
correspondence and disparity and also of the law of 
intersection of visual directional lines. The inade- 
quacies of other theories of binocular depth perception 
are pointed out and the author concludes that they 
cannot supplant the laws of binocular correspondence 
and disparity for the great majority of cases of 
binocular perception of depth in the near field of 
vision. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Illusions 


407. Aarons, Louis. Visual apparent movement 
research: Review: 1935-1955, and Bibliography: 
1955-1963. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 
239-274.—Publications from 1935 to 1955 on visual 
apparent movement are compiled, described and 
broadly classified by content to facilitate reference 
search. Since understanding of the basic processes 
in visual real movement is regarded as essential to the 
explanation of apparent movement, critical evaluation 
is minimal and studies of real movement are cited 
where pertinent. A supplementary appendix provides 
references covering the period of 1955 to 1963 organ- 
ized to correspond with text sections that describe 
the earlier work. (8-p. bibliogr., 8 p. ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

408. Adam, June. (Ս. Alberta) A note on 
visual illusions of direction. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 16(1), 53-56.—In one class of 
visual illusions, the judged component (TF) of the 
stimulus figure is a physically vertical line, while the 
component (IF) presumed to influence the S's judg- 
ment is a background line or series of lines slanted 
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up serio gation. For slants of the IF less 


Get i — that the T — 
previous st is TF a rs 
slanted in direction ite that of the If. In 
the present iment ite effect occurs. 


vertical ition, the TF a rs slanted towards 
alder abstract, = 
Së 


of the 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4282- 
4283,— Abstract, 


7 
A 


hly patterned 
ect dimin- 


Acta eh Amsterdam, 1963, 21(4-5), 377- 
383.— type of geometric function leads to signifi- 
cant differences in the duration of spiral after-effect, 
though the differences are small. The structural 
effect or the degree of complexity exerts a large 
influence, but the increase in duration continues to 
only a certain point. Whether the lengthened after- 
effect is due to the induction or after-effect phase, 
or to both, is still unresolved.—G Rubin-Rabson, 
412. Holland, H. C. A note on the spiral as a 
measure of judgmental "risk taking." Acta Psy- 
chologica, Amsterdam, 1963, 21(4-5), 384-386.—The 
construct validity of the spiral after-effect as a meas- 


ure of risk taking is not strongly supported Py, its 
assessment against scales of total Extraversion, Neu- 
roticism or Impulsiveness. If the observed change 


in scores is a correlate of some aspect of lity, 
further studies will be required to determine them.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


413. Jeeves, M. A. (Ս. Adelaide, Australia) 
Directional information and apparent movement: 
The apparent movement to apparent simultaneity 
threshold. Quarterly Journal of POCHI 1964, 
16(1), 61-65.—This paper reports a study of changes 
in apparent moyement to apparent simultaneity thresh- 
olds as a function of the directional information of 
the 2nd point of light. The results of this experiment 
uphold the predictions of author's earlier theory 
and fail to fit those made by Brown (1956). How- 
ever, in attempting to understand the results from 
the 2 experiments considered together, it is suggested 
that a factor must be included which was omitted 
from the author’s earlier explanation but emphasized 
by Brown: “that the threshold for a discrimination 
tends to increase with the information content of 
any discrimination which has to be made concur- 
rently.”—Journal abstract. 

414. Kolers, Paul A. (Harvard Ս.) Apparent 
movement of a Necker cube. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 220-230.—It is shown that 
an intermittently presented cube “changes” much 
more than a continuously presented one. Rate of 
reversal of a Necker cube was studied under 3 con- 
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ditions: the cube remaining stationary, the cube 
moved physically, and the cube alternated in place. 
Ss for the experiments on . movement were 
Naval enlisted men, 18-24. For the experiment 
on real movement, 10 Harvard undergraduates served 
as Ss. High-contrast photographs were presented to 
the light-adapted eye and Photographic negatives to 
the dark-adapted cye. Qualitative data on the dis- 
appearance of apparent movement are reported. 
Findings pointed to differences between forms of 
figural displacements and between —— of real 
and apparent movement and suggested the sequential 
nature of visual information processing. Drawing 
of test · ſorms. N. D. Nance. 


415. Morinaga, Shiro; Noguchi, Kaoro, & Ohi- 
shi, Akiko. (Chiba U. Japan) The horizontal- 
vertical illusion and the relation of spatial and 
retinal orientations. Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1962, 4(1), 25-29.—An attempt was made 
to investigate whether or not, or to what extent, the 
change in relation between spatial and retinal orien- 
tations influenced the amount of illusion in the 
L-shaped figure and its modifications, Conditions 
were: The figure was tilted to the right, Տ head 
was held upright; the head was tilted to the right (A) 
or to the left (B), but the figure was held upright; 
and both figure and head were tilted to the " ht at 
the same time. The change in orientation of figures 
was found to affect the amount of illusion, most 
markedly in Cond, I, more markedly in Cond. 2, and 
slightly in Cond. 3. It was concluded that the retinal 
factor is of primary importance, t not exclu- 
sive, in producing the horizontal-vertical illusion. 
(18 ref.) Author summary. 

416. Tadasu, & Akatsuka, Reiko. (Hok- 
kaido U.) The effect of hue and brightness on the 
size-illusion of concentric circles: A further study. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1962, 4(3), 129- 
134.—This study attempted to examine whether the 
3 conclusions in a previous study on the illusion of 
the inner circle of the concentric circles held also in 
the illusion of the outer circle. The experimental 
results supported the previous conclusions with an 
exception concerning the effect of hue. (21 ref.)— 
Author summary. 


417. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Induction of a stereoscopic — 
effect. Science, 1964, 144 (Whole No. 3620), 888.— 
2 pairs of horizontal lines of equal length, with dif- 
ferent configurations of dots above and below, are 
presented stereoscopically. Upon fusion, the 2 lines 
are perceived as tilting in space in directions opposite 
to the depth effects of the dots—Journal abstract. 


418. Paul, Satinder K. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Level of cortical inhibition and illusory 
changes of distinct speech upon repetition. Psy- 
chological Studies, 1964, 9(1), 58-65.—Individuals 
listening to a word repeated on a tape recording 
experience illusions in.terms of the changes in the 
content which involve considerable phonetic distor- 
tion of the clearly pronounced stimulus. Differences 
in relation to level of cortical inhibition were found 
in the experiments. Ss under the effect of a depres- 
sant drug exhibit lower rate of verbal transformation, 
whereas those under the effect of excitant drug 
exhibit higher rate. UV. Pareek. 
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419. Shopland, Charmian, & Gregory, Richard 
L. (U. Cambridge, England) The effect of touch 
on a visually ambiguous three-dimensional figure. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
16(1), 66-70.—The effect of haptic (tactile-kinaes- 
thetic) information on the perception of an ambiguous 
visual figure was investigated. The figure used was 
a self-luminous, 3-dimensional wire cube viewed in 
darkness. It was found that visual reversals still 
took place when the cube was explored with the 
hands, but the reversal rate was reduced and the 
time increased during which the cube looked as it 
“really” was.—Journal abstract. 

420. Stager, Paul, & Burton, Alan C. (Prince- 
ton U.) Graphic recording of the spiral after- 
effect: A study of its magnitude and rate of decay. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 18(2), 118- 
125.—A method of graphic recording was used էօ 
determine the effect of inspection time on the initial 
magnitude and rate of decay in the spiral after-effect 
(SAE). Graphic recordings of 14 Ss were obtained 
for the SAE as the inspection period was varied. 
A mathematical formula representing the SAE was 
proposed on the basis of experimental data. The de- 
cay of the SAE was approximately exponential with 
time; the exponential constant was an inverse func- 
tion of the duration of the inspection period. The 
initial magnitude, inferred from the total apparent 
expansion in the after-effect, varied directly with the 
inspection period. Implications for research were 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

421. Venkatramaiah, S. R. (Sri Venkateswara 
U., Tirupathi, India) An experimental study of 
the perception of directional changes in a rotating 
object: A possibility of new illusion. Psychologi- 
cal Studies, 1964, 9(1), 1-4.—A new test figure was 
developed which was used to demonstrate an illusion 
similar to the trapezoidal window illusion, but having 
a different explanatory hypothesis. 25 out of 39 stu- 
dents participating in the experiment reported the 
experience of illusion. Theoretical implications of 
the illusion are discussed.—U. Pareek. 

422. Zegers, Richard T. (Fordham U.) The 
reversal illusion of the Ames trapezoid. Transac- 
tions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
26(3), 377-400.—A series of experiments on the 
determinants of the Ames trapezoid illusion showed 
that it was perceived by children at age 4. Below 
this age, children could not be tested. Retinal image 
characteristics are important and vary as a function 
of target size, distance and perspective and the axis of 
rotation, The fewer the stimulus cues and especially 
the cues to depth, the greater the illusion. Tilting 
the axis of rotation toward the S decreases the per- 
ceived reversals per unit time.—B. S. Aaronson. 


Aftereffects 


423. Agathon, Mélinée. Effets consécutifs per- 
ceptifs et réponses électroencéphalographiques. 
[Perceptual consecutive effects and electroencephalo- 
graphic responses.] Psychologie Francaise, 1964, 
9(1), 35-46.—The durations of spiral aftereffects 
were related to EEG responses to light in a study 
with 60 adults, 45 normal children, and 16 mentally 
defective children. A significant relationship was 
found; the duration of the aftereffect was positively 
related to the duration of the EEG response. The 2 
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functions were graphed and, in the majority of the 
cases, the slopes were similar. The results were 
interpreted in support of the validation of perceptual 
tests. (28 ref.)—C. J. Adkins. 


424. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Medfield 
Found., Harding, Mass.) Hypnotically hallucinated 
colors and their negative after-images. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 313-318.—As 
long ago as 1888, Binet and Féré reported negative 
after-images of hypnotic color hallucinations in hys- 
terics. Subsegent investigations have obtained both 
negative and positive results. The experiments yield- 
ing positive results were not sufficiently rigorous to 
demonstrate the phenomena conclusively. Additional 
research is needed to reconcile the contradictions in 
the various investigations. Stringent selection pro- 
cedures should be employed to obtain naive Ss.— 
R. D. Nance. 


425. Day, R. H., & Singer, G. (U. Sidney) A 
tactile spatial aftereffect. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 16(1), 33-37.—A spatial after- 
effect from cutaneous stimulation has been previously 
claimed without either descriptions of procedure or 
quantitative data. Using the method of constant 
stimuli a tactile spatial aftereffect has been demon- 
strated on the volar surfaces of the forearms. Details 
of the conditions of stimulation and of the size and 
direction of the effect are given together with a de- 
scription of technique and procedure——Author ab- 
stract. 


426. Freud, Sheldon L. Duration of spiral after- 
effect as a function of retinal size, retinal place, 
and hemiretinal transfer. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(1), 47-53.—This experiment has 
shown that, although both rods and cones mediate 
the spiral aftereffect, cone areas give a larger re- 
sponse. Increasing size of the retinal image results 


_ in longer durations of SAE but rods are more affected 


by this increase than are cones. There is a general 
weakening in aítereffect resulting from "transfer" 
from one hemiretina to another with cone areas show- 
ing greater loss than rod areas. Size of retinal image 
has been shown to be a potent variable and, in fact, 
under some small size conditions, normal Ss fail to 
observe any effect whatsoever. In view of these հոմ- 
ings, it is apparent that size of retinal image is a 
variable which must be carefully controlled if com- 
parable results are to be obtained. Review of the 
clinical literature, however, reveals that distance from 
S to spiral and objective spiral size often vary from 
experiment to experiment. This variation could well 
account for some of the differences in results of 
clinical studies. It is proposed that a standard spiral 
size and testing distance be introduced for clinical 
use.—Journal abstract. 

427. Frisk, Guy Carl. (U. Oklahoma)  Dura- 
tion of the archimedes spiral aftereffect under 
varied stimulus conditions. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2984.—Abstract. 

428. Mikaelian, Harutune, & Held, Richard. 
(Brandeis U.) Two types of adaptation to an 
optically-rotated visual field. American J ournal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 257-263.—After-effects of 
viewing 2 environments through a set of prisms that 
rotated the retinal image 20° were investigated. In 
Exp. 1 each S used his right eye. For short-term 
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KR 12, andar - vh nnd 
Y or "erm exposur were - 
bad shown 


in localization of 2 points were found to be cos- 
tingent upon active movement of S. In Exp. 2 8 Ss 
viewed a di ively. Active 


fusion threshold failed to emerge.—R. D. Nance. 
2 W e — I 
tate U. examina a peripheral expla- 

nation 4 esthetic after-effect (the influence of 


hand size on kinesthetic after-effect). Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3443-3444.— Abstract. 


Reacrion Time 


431. Baumeister, A. A., Ya say D., Beedle, R., 
& Smith, T. (Central Mi ie) Reaction 
times of and retardates er different 
stimulus intensity changes. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 126-130.— The pre- 
diction was made that decreases in intensity of the 
RT stimulus would more substantially affect the reac- 
tion time performance of retardates than normals. 
An experiment was devised in which groups of nor- 
mal and defective Ss were tested on reaction time to 
varying intensities of the RT stimulus. 1 group of Ss 
ո ed to a light stimulus այրի: change օք 7.5 
fc., another 4.0 fc, and a third 10 tc. The results 
indicated that the normal groups performed about 
equally but that the performance of the retardates 
was, in part, dependent the amount of intensity 

in the stimulus light. In other words, the 
predicted Intelligence Groups X Stimulus Condition 
interaction was statistically significant—Author sum- 


mary. 

432, Desiderato, Otello. (Connecticut Coll.) 
Effect of anxiety and stress on reaction time and 
temporal generalization. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(1), 51-58—54 college students of both 
sexes, selected from the high, middle, and lower por- 
tions of the Taylor MA scale distribution, were given 
16 simple RT trials. The stimulus, consisting of 
either strong or weak shock, or a vibratory stimulus 
applied to the palm of the hand, was presented at uni- 
form 12-sec. intervals. 4 7-trial generalization test 
blocks, separated by 4 training trials, followed. Test- 


ot ^ , 
a "reactive of MA —— 
bi-directional ization gradients were 


temporal 
obtained, but their slopes were unaffected 
ences in anxiety or by the interaction of 
stimulus intensity. Stimulus intensity had little eff 
on slope of gradient.—/owrnal abstract. 


li ԱԻ Bos M 3 Camii properties 
le b ton, ass. 
male Ss, age 13 through 89, foveal CFF was meas- 


ured using 10 light/dark ratios, 2/98 to 98/2, under 
2 levels of surround luminance: 004 and 23.6 ml, 


the were to ificantly 
influence CFF. The best predictors of CFF were 
the lowest 1 dark ratios, the primary variables, 


combined with age, the secondary variable.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 


434. Erickson, Ronald A.. (USN Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif.) Visual search 
formance in a moving structured field. Journal d 
the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(3), 
—The performance of 16 male Os who searched for 
an incomplete ring (Landolt C) among a number of 
solid rings in a square, moving field was measured. 
performance deteriorated as ity or object 
density was increased; a target was more likely to be 
detected the closer it was to the center of the field; 
there was no significant correlation between the age 
of the O and his search performance; there was sig- 
nificant correlation between foveal visual acuity and 
search performance in the moving field. The per- 
formance of the same Os on a previous series of tests 
is compared to their on the tests reported 
here, A hypothesis concerning the role of peripheral 
and foveal vision in searching for targets is advanced. 
—Journal abstract. 


435. Konopkin, O. A. See Pedagogical Sci- 
ences RSFSR, Moscow) ivisimost' skorosti ot- 
vetnykh reaktsii cheloveka ot tempa prediavleniia 
al'ternativnykh signalov. [Reaction time in man 
as a function of the rate of presentation of alternative 
signals.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 45-60.—In 
a series of 4 experiments, 8 Ss' RT to the appearance 
of 1 of 4 or 5 equi- or nonequiprobable light stimuli 
of .25 sec. duration, presented every 3, 1.5, 1.0, or 
.75 sec., was measured.as a function of the rate and 
probability of stimulus presentation and the nature 
of instructions. When informed in advance as to the 
to be expected rate of presentation, up to a limit Sei 
RT decreased with increased rate of presentation, 
both when it was actually increased and when it 
remained the same and the Ss were only led to 
expect an increase, and under both verbally and per- 
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ceptually (metronome clicks) presented information. 
When not informed in advance, Ss' RT did not change 
when the rate of stimulus presentation was suddenly 
increased. Decreasing probability of stimulus presen- 
tation increased RT, but the rate of information proc- 
essing (bits/sec.) increased both with increased pres- 
entation rate of the stimuli and decreasing probability 
of their appearance.—L. Zusne. 


436. McCormack, P. D., & Wright, Nancy M. 
(U. Manitoba) The positive skew observed in 
reaction time distributions. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 18(1), 43-51.— The hypothesis pre- 
suming that the long latencies observed in simple 
reaction time situations are due to anticipatory re- 
sponses, is investigated. 5 male Ss participated, each 
for approximately 30 min., in an experiment during 
which the electromyographic potential of the right 
arm flexor muscles was recorded. 2 types of activi- 
ties were observed : one was of an anticipatory nature, 
the other was characterized by a muscular movement 
which occurred after the beginning of the stimulus, 
but which did not have sufficient amplitude to turn 
off the stimulus. The 2nd type of activity was found 
more clearly related to long latency than the first. 
4 ancillary studies showed the same phenomena occur- 
ring in sessions subsequent to the first, and under 
conditions where the types of instructions, the method 
of presenting the stimulus, as well as certain impor- 
tant aspects of the switches were varied. The find- 
ings were related to the notion of approach-avoidance 
gradients. (French summary)—P. J. Volkert. 

437. Osterberg, Harold, & Smith, Luther W. 
Optical measurement of self-radiant line elements 
by the method of steepest slopes. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(3), 406-416.— 
Distributions of irradiance H in the sharply focused 
diffraction images of self-radiant line elements are 
examined for objectives of Sonine type So, Տլ, and S; 
with the view to finding a common characteristic that 
can be applied to the systematic measurement of 
length of line elements. With respect to the distribu- 
tion H(x) along the length x of the diffraction image, 
the only outstanding, common characteristic is the 
point of steepest slope, at which dH(x)/dx assumes 
its greatest value. The relationships between the dis- 
tance x, from the center of the image to the point of 
steepest slope and the half-length K of the geometrical 
image are derived and tabulated for types So, S4, and 
Sə. Distances x, have a strong tendency to equal K. 
It is found that objectives of type So are more sensi- 
tive than the classical Airy type S, for measuring the 
shortest measurable line elements.—Journal abstract. 


438. Rubinstein, Leo. (New York State Psychi- 
atric Inst.) Intersensory and intrasensory effects 
in simple reaction time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 159-172.—Reaction time was measured 
as a function of the interval between an irrelevant 
stimulus, and a reaction stimulus, for visual and audi- 
tory stimuli. Reaction time was inversely related to 
the length of the interval, when both stimuli were in 


the same sense mode, but remained relatively constant ` 


for stimuli differing in sense mode. Both the absolute 
and the percentage change in RT were greatest when 
both stimuli were visual; in the latter case, the 
changes in reaction time resulting from the variation 
of interval length were independent of the Aiminances 
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of both the irrelevant and the reaction stimuli. (24 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 


439. Sen, Tapas K. (Johns Hopkins U.) Visual 
responses to two alternating trains of high-fre- 
quency intermittent stimuli. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1964, 54(3), 386-393.—Visual 
stimuli consisting of 2 alternating trains of high-fre- 
quency square-wave pulses of the same time-average 
luminance were presented monocularly to human Os. 
2 stimulus sizes were used, which subtended visual 
angles of 16? and 4.35. In many cases the Os per- 
ceived flicker even when each train of pulses by itself 
appeared fused. The results of the present experi- 
ments show that perception of flicker with this type 
of stimulus pattern depends critically on 2 variables: 
(a) the difference էլ — էջ, where էլ and t, denote the 
periods of single pulses in the 2 trains; (b) the com- 
binations of T, and Ta, where T, and Ta denote the 
durations of the 2 trains. The results with the 165 
field show some remarkable differences from the re- 
sults with the 4.3? field, thus, confirming the findings 
of numerous earlier studies that in many visual tasks 
the central fovea behaves differently from larger areas 
around it. The model of de Lange was checked by 
Fourier analysis of the data. This analysis shows that 
de Lange's model can be adequately fitted to the data 
for the 4.3? field, but not for the 1? degree field. In 
the case of the 4.3? field, the amplitudes of the 2nd 
Fourier component are, for many of the data, at or 
near the threshold values of their corresponding fun- 
damental components. This means that the possi- 
bility of a contribution from the higher harmonics to 
the threshold of flicker cannot be neglected.—Journal 
abstract. 


440. Warshawsky, Jay. (General American 
Transportation Corp., Niles, Ill.) High-resolution 
optometer for the continuous measurement of 
accommodation. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1964, 54(3), 375-379.—An error-detecting 
optometer has been developed which provides high- 
resolution measurements of the instantaneous refrac- 
tive power of the human eye. The instrument has 
been employed to study the dynamic and steady-state 
characteristics of the accommodation reflex. The 
error-detecting optometer utilizes a co-planar visual 
target and an exit slit whose position is controlled 
by a servomechanism. A modulated infrared beam 
emerges from the slit and is imaged onto the retina. 
A pair of lead sulfide photodetectors mounted above 
and below the slit are illuminated by the infrared 
reflected from the retina whenever the retina and the 
slit are not optically conjugate. The photodetectors 
develop a voltage whose magnitude and polarity are 
related directly to the degree and direction of the 
deviation from conjugacy. The sensitivity of the 
error-detecting optometer has been improved over 
earlier optometers by application of a null-balance 
technique. The optometer can be used to study open- 
loop accommodation responses and behavior under 
stabilized accommodation conditions.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


441. Worell, Leonard, & Worell, Judith. (Okla- 
homa State U.) An apparent source of drive in 
the methodology of motivational studies of reac- 
tion time and generalization. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 235-245.—2 experiments 
with simple RT and temporal generalization were per- 
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formed in order to determine (a) whether the stand- 
ard instructions med in motivational studies of RT 
and are amenable to a drive interpreta- 
tion and (b) whether the instructions interact with 
manifest anxiety. The findings indicated that stand- 
ard instructions, when compared to instructions with 
no reference to increased the speed of simple 
RT and elevated the overall temporal generalization 
gradient, These results are consistent with a drive 
interpretation of the typical instructions of RT and 
generalization studies. No significant effects of anx- 
iety on either RT or generalization were obtained. 
Various concerning manifest anxiety were 
—Author abstract. 


Vision 


442. Barlow, H. B., & Sparrock, J. M. B. 


& (Ս. 
California, Berkeley) The role of a in 


dark adaptation. Science, 1964. 144(Whole No. 
3624), 1309-1314.—When the photosensitive d 
ments in a patch of retina are bleached, the thres 


is elevated for 30 minutes or more, and one is aware 
of a continuing sensation of light from this region. 
This positive image was matched by a stabilized 
image in an adjacent retinal region. threshold 
was found to be the same for light falling on the 
afterimage and for light added to a stabilized image 
of matching luminance. Thus, the threshold during 
dark adaptation is the increment threshold against 
the background of the positive afterimage. It is con- 
cluded that the elevation of threshold associated with 
bleaching is due to a spurious disturbance or “noise” 
gere in the receptors, and that reduction in the 

ion of quanta absorbed is comparatively unim- 
portant. This noise is not normally obvious because 
afterimages fade like stabilized i . There are 
indications that fading results from a eedback process 
akin to an “automatic brightness control." Journal 
summary. 

443. Bridgman, C. S. (U. Wisconsin) Analysis 
of a "recently discovered stereoscopic effect." 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (1), 138- 
143.—Relations are shown between White's study of 
the effect in question and established knowledge about 
binocular depth-perception. White has stated that 
convergence, interposition, and linear perspective do 
not play a part. A detailed analysis of his stereo- 
gram is given. A simplified “real-depth situation" is 
presented to clarify the effect obtained when using 
White’s stereogram. Abstract stimuli of this type 
introduce texture and monocularly presented areas. 
There seems no basis for denying the contribution 
of convergence to the organization of responses of 
the type involved.—R. D. Nance. 


444. Brown, Paul K., & Wald, George. Visual 
pigments in single rods and cones of the human 
retina. Science, 1964, 144 (Whole No. 3614), 45-52. 
— Difference spectra of the visual pigments have been 
measured in single rods and cones of a parafoveal 
region of the human retina. Rods display an absorp- 
tion maximum (Amax) at about 505 my, associated 
with rhodopsin. 3 kinds of cones were measured: a 
blue-sensitive cone with Amax about 450 mu; 2 green- 
sensitive cones with Amar about 525 my; and a red- 
sensitive cone with Amax about 555 my. These are 
presumably samples of the three types of cone re- 
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sponsible for human color vision. (19 ref.) —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

445. Bruner, Jerome S, & Potter, c. 
(Harvard U.) Interference in visual 
Science, 1964, 144(Whole No. 3617), 5.— 
Pictures of common objects, coming slowly into focus, 
were viewed by adult Os. Recognition was —— 
when Ss first viewed the pictures out of focus. 
greater or more prolonged the initial blur, the slower 
the eventual recognition. Interference may be ac- 
counted for partly by the difficulty of de in- 
correct hypot based on substandard cues.—/our- 
nal abstract. 

446, Corballis, M. C. 
interactions in letter reco, 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 16(1), 38-47.—Ss viewed 
letters through a tube which itted differential 
presentation to each eye. In Exp. ] 4 letters were 

ojected at a time for 20 msec., while in Exp. 2 and 
Wa letters were projected for 1 sec. Տ always per- 
ceived the letters as falling in the corners of a square 
field and could never tell which eye each letter was 
projected to, although this was varied. 10 male right 
eye-dominant university students were Ss in each 
experiment. rt was most accurate for projection 
to the left field of the left eye and right field of the 
right eye in all experiments. Right eye recognition 
was much better in Exp. 2 than in Exp. 3, suggesting 
that only this eye gained from eye movements.— 
Author abstract. 


(McGill U.) Binocular 
. Australian Jour- 


447. Engel, Edward. Ae U. New York 
— Cent, Syracuse) Stereoscopic distortion 
an d 


er- 
ences. Perceptw Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 31- 
38.—When the optical images formed on the 2 retinas 
differ in magnification (size), stereoscopically-based 
spatial distortions are expected to occur due to the 
"spurious" binocular disparities generated. Whereas 
lens experiments bear out this expectation, it is not 
clear that distortion also accompanies the inherent 
image-size-differences that stem from structural dif- 
ferences between the 2 eyes. In the present study an 
attempt was made to compare the actual incidence of 
stereoscopic distortion in a given population with the 
expected incidence due to structurally-imposed image- 
size-differences. Stereoscopic distortion was meas- 
ured on a space eikonometer. The expected incidence 
of stereoscopic distortion was computed from data 
reported in the ophthalmic literature. The results 
indicated a far lesser degree of distortion present 
than expected, thus suggesting that image-size-differ- 
ences are somehow compensated when structurally 
imposed—Journal abstract. 


448. Foley, John M. (Columbia U.) Desar- 
guesian property in visual space. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(5), 684-692.— 
The Luneburg theory states that the visual space can 
be represented by one of the Riemannian spaces of 
constant curvature. This implies that the visual 
space is Desarguesian. The Desarguesian property 
may be stated as follows: If 2 vertices of a triangle 
are jointed by segments to the opposite sides, these 
segments intersect. This proposition was tested by 
having Os move small lights so as to construct 
apparent segments on a given triangle. 6 such ex- 
periments were performed using 2 triangles and 5 
Os. Ir all cases the minimum physical distance be- 
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tween the 2 curves determined by the average set- 
tings of the lights was between 20 and 220 sec. In 
2 of the 6 cases this distance was not significantly 
different from zero. 4 determinations of the thresh- 
old for discriminating the nonintersection of 2 seg- 
ments yielded values in the range of 59 to 92 sec. 
It was concluded that the visual spaces of a significant 
proportion of the Os are Desarguesian; those of 
others may be nonDesarguesian.—Journal abstract. 

449. Gogel, Walter C. (Civil Aeromed. Res. 
Inst., Oklahoma City) Perception of depth from 
binocular disparity. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 67(4), 379-386.—This study was con- 
cerned with the factors involved in the perception of 
depth from a binocular disparity. A binocularly ob- 
served configuration of constant convergences, con- 
stant visual angle, and having constant binocular 
disparities was made to appear at 2 different distances 
in a monocularly observed field-of-view. Both the 
perceived frontoparallel sizes and the perceived depth 
within the configuration were measured by means of 
a kinesthetic (hand) adjustment. It was found that 
the perceived frontoparallel size and the perceived 
depth in the binocularly observed configuration in- 
creased as the perceived distance of the configuration 
increased. It is concluded that the perceived depth 
resulting from a constant binocular disparity will 
differ depending upon the perceived size per unit of 
visual angle of frontoparallel extents in its depth 
vicinity. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

450. Guth, Sherman Leon. (U. Illinois) The 
effect of wavelength on visual perceptual latency. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3848.—Abstract. 

451. Hart, J. Truman. (Stanford U.) Luminous 
figures: Influence of point of fixation on their 
disappearance. Science, 1964, 143(Whole No. 
3611), 1193-1194.— When a simple luminous figure 
is viewed in a darkened room, parts of the figure seem 
to disappear. Usually, the part that fades from view 
is the part on which the viewer's gaze is centered 
(fixated). Figure parts which are not fixated seldom 
disappear independently; they are lost to view only 
if the entire figure disappears.—Journal abstract. 

452. Howard, Ian P., & Evans, Joseph A. (U. 
Durham, England) A new split-beam tachisto- 
Scope giving an exact color-match. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 311-312—The 
present design overcomes a disadvantage of semi- 
silvered mirror systems. 2 color-matched fields and 
a 3rd field (non-matched) are provided. Modifica- 
tion of the instrument could provide 3 matched fields, 
Other advantages over the old design are listed.— 
R. D. Nance, 

453. Indow, Tarow; Inoue, Emiko, & Matsu- 
shima, Keiko. (Keio U., Japan) An experimental 
study օք the Luneburg theory օք binocular space 
perception: The 3- and 4-point and the alley 
experiments. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1962, 4(1), 6-24.—The 3- and 4-point experiments, 
though exhibiting consistent results in themselves, do 
not provide the appropriate values for the personal 
constants, K and c, from the viewpoint of the alley 
experiments. The value for ¢ is too large and the 
value for K is too near to —1 to make the theoretical 
equations for the parallel and distance alleys appli- 
cable to the data. The alley experiment data are 
stable and seem to be adequately explained by the 
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alley curves in theory if an appropriate set of values 
is put into the equations. However, these values are 
ordinarily different from those estimated from the 
3- and 4-point experiments. (16 ref.)—Author sum- 
mary. 

454. Johansson, Gunnar, & Ottander, Chris. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Recovery time after glare. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(1), 17- 
25.—Preliminary experiments suggest that the 
changes in adaptation level due to glaring light in a 
night traffic meeting situation give no practically 
important deterioration of visibility. To obtain a 
more complete answer, one experiment was done in 
a "real" night driving situation, and 2 experiments 
were carried out using a glare simulator, aimed at 
quantifying the change in the level of adaptation in 
terms of redetection time of a target made invisible 
due to glare. The effect of 3 factors were studied: 
duration of glare, maximum illuminance of glare, and 
contrast ratio between background and target. The 
preliminary suggestions were fully confirmed.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

455. Kato, K. (Nagoya U. Japan) The influ- 
ence of the figure configuration upon the bright- 
ness contrast. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
35(1), 18-26.—"The purpose of the present investi- 
gation is to study the effect of the figure configuration 
upon the brightness contrast by testing how the phe- 
nomenal brightness of a small gray patch placed 
within or outside the figure changes with (a) the 
differences in configuration, and (b) locations of 
the small patch, when the brightness contrast between 
the figure and the background is kept constant. The 
results may be summarized as follows: (1) the field- 
force has an effect of making the gray patch darker, 
when the patch is placed within the black solid figure 
on the white background; (2) it has also an effect of 
making the patch brighter, when it is placed within 
the white solid figure on the black background; and 
(3) the phenomenal brightness of the gray patch 
changes in proportion to the field-force, and its chang- 
ing process roughly corresponds with that based on 
light threshold value.“ A. Barclay. 


_ 456. Kaufman, Lloyd. Suppression and fusion 
in viewing complex stereograms. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 193-205.—It was 
hypothesized that form perception in Julesz’s patterns 
is due to a differential effect of binocular rivalry in 
the fused image. 4 experiments are described. In 
the 1st, the patterns consisted of random arrays of 
black dots on a white background. Os were 7 male 
employees of the Sperry Rand Research Center. In 
the 2nd exp. a photographic copy of the regular 
dot-pattern described by Julesz was used. Os were 
8 men, 6 Research Center employees and 2 psycholo- 
gists. Materials in the 3rd exp. were 3 patterns 
of letters. Os were 6 men and 1 woman. In the 
4th exp. stimulus material consisted of cards contain- 
ing either black or red letters. 5 Os, all experienced, 
were used. It is suggested that suppression plays 
an important role in stereopsis. There appears to be 
lateral communication between sets of corresponding 
places at higher nervous centers. Parametric studies 
are recommended to clarify the nature of the factors 
influencing coordinated suppression.—R. D. Nance. 


457. Kohler, Ivo. The formation and transfor- 
mation of the perceptual world. Psychological Is- 
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sues, 1963, 3(4, ^ No. 12), 1-173.— Part | was 

in 1951 and Part H in 1953. The 

monograph is a description of a series of related ex- 
on for the ի 


is disturbed in this way 
the retina works in one 
— art ane position snd ասա way 
| in another position, “No imental 
discovery of this century is more com; at odds 
with the traditional of the neural projection 
of a retinal picture than this one.” The experimental 
results are discussed theoretically and there are 
speculations concerning applications to other fields. 
D. Prager, 
458. Koyazu, Takaaki, (Keio U. Japan) Ex- 
on the blocking effect of the trace of 
apparent movement upon the ք tion 
of induction. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1963, 5(4), 171-182.— The nature of the trace oí 
apparent movement was investigated by using the 
phenomenon of neutralization concerning pr a- 
tion of retinal induction discovered by Motokawa. 
Experiments were conducted in the right visual field 
as well as in the binocular field composed of the in- 
lar ones, that is to say, under 2 
t movement was caused 


trace of apparent movement had a reflecting effect 
upon the propagating induction. 
abstract. 

459. Kozaki, Aiko. (Tokyo's Woman's Christian 
Coll., Japan) A study on the relationship 
between brightness constancy and contrast. Japa- 
nese Psychological Research, 1963, 5(3), 129-136.-- 
The relationship of brightness constancy to contrast 
was examined by simultaneous measurement of the 
degree of both Leave In this pin the effects 
of such variables as the reflectance of the inducing 
field, the area of the test field, and the area of the 
inducing field on both phenomena were investigated. 
The test and inducing fields were so arranged as to 
be a concentric square. Each stimulus was provided 
by an achromatic series. A binocular matching tech- 
nique was used. It was found that the relationship 
between constancy and contrast was nonlinear. 
the degree of the contrast effect increased, constancy 
rose sharply at first, and then gradually leveled off. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

460. Krauskopf, John. (U. Maryland) Further 
measurements of human retinal images. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(5), 715- 
716. 

461. Lansing, Robert W., & Thomas, Harry. 
(U. Arizona) The laterality of photic driving in 
normal adults. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 16(3), 290-294.—In 34 nor- 
mal adults the laterality of photic driving was studied 
during binocular, monocular, and half-field stimula- 
tion with flash frequencies above, within, and below 
the alpha range. The majority of Ss were right- 
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handed and showed left-dominant driving responses. 
Driving laterality was — = the mode 
(binocular or monocular), — * 


or field oí 
These results are as 
the im of intrinsic factors in deter- 
mining the laterality of photic driving in normal man, 
—L. C. Johnson, 


462. Masters, Richard L. The effects of alcohol 
and hypoxia on the Aeromedical 
Reviews No. 2-64, 21 p.— This study deals with the 
effects of alcohol (ethanol) and hypoxia on the het- 
erophorias, the available literature on the effects of 
alcohol on the phorias, the effects of hypoxia on the 
phorias, and the inadequacy of the information avail- 
able on the effects of alcohol and hypoxia on the 
het horias, Definitive studies are recommended. 
. A. Lücker. 

463, M. , Shiro; Noguchi, Kaoru, & Ohi- 
shi, Akiko. (Chiba U., Japan) Dominance of 


direction in the apparent oe ee 
4e Psychological Research, 1962, 4(3), 11 


Ja, 

118—Different directions of test figures affecting 
trans were studied. Black and white bars, 
crossing cach other at 45° in the middle, were given 
as stimulus figures. Each S was asked to report 
each time reversal of transparency was EES 
while looking at a figure 120 sec. with his — 2 
upright or 90 sec. with his head tilted. Under 

Ist condition the transparency period was longer in 
horizontal and vertical directions than in oblique, but 
the 2nd condition yielded te results. Conclu- 
sion: the main (vertical and ) direction on 
the retinal co-ordinates are dominant in transparency. 
Lightness of the critical arca was found to be affected 
by the area oí dominance. This and related phe- 
nomena were considered in terms of the law of 
similarity —Author summary. 

464. Val'tsev, V. B. (Inst. — — Nervous Ac- 
tivity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Zakono- 
mern reaktivnosti voln ritmicheskoi elektro- 
retinogrammy v posledeistvii nepreryvnogo sveta. 
[The uniform features of the reactivity of the waves 
of the rhythmic electroretinogram in the aftereffect 
of continuous light.] Biofisika, 1964, 9(4), 493-499. 
—The author presents the results of a study on the 
action of preceding continuous photic stimulation on 
all components of retinal response to a succeeding 
rhythmic stimulus over a wide range of intensity and 
temporal parameters for both stimuli.—7. D. London, 


Color Vision 


465. Belsey, Richard. (Union U.) Color per- 
ception and the two-color projection. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(4), 529- 
531.—Land, using only 2 projecting primaries, dem- 
onstrated a wide range of hues in “natural image” 
projections. 19 Os with normal color vision, viewed 
Land-type projections and identified the hues per- 
ceived with a colorimeter. Results indicate that the 
wide range of hues perceived was the result of a pri- 
mary induction due to contrast phenomena (“colored 
shadow” effect) and a secondary distortion toward 
the memory color of familiar objects—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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Standards Donaldson colorimeter, 


the NBS — ` 11 Os 
making 2 sets of matches. The NBS Donaldson 
10°-feld of view was calibrated 
both in terms of the 1931 CIE standard O system and 


in terms of the 1959 supplementar: . As ex- 
pected, visual matches with a 10° նր «որոմ ite 
unsatisfactorily with predictions made by the 1931 
standard O. The results are in agreement 
with the Stiles-Wyszecki field-trial data. The agree- 
ment with the fictions by the 19. is im- 
results of the 2 field t 
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a A sal is not completely satisfac- 
it does yield a significant improvement over the 
achieved between ictions by the 1931 
observations. —Journal abstract. 
» Lorrin A. (Brown Ս.) A projec- 
op hen American Journal of Psychology, 
(1), 129-134.—The device is portable and 
relatively simple. It provides additive color of suí- 
ficient intensity to be used on a screen and demon- 


T 


33 
a$ 


„equipment and 
2 x 2-in. slide-projectors patches of light. 
filters provide 3 pri whose mixture Men 


use in a larger lecture room costs about $135.—R. D. 
Nance. 


470. Sweeney, Donald R., Zegers, Richard T 
Collins, William E. (Fordham U.) Color blind. 
ness in male Negro chi Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, 62(1), 85-91.—The H-R-R Pseudoiso- 


failing both the pseudoisochromatic plates t 
ancenaloscope test constituted 2.994; of the total sam- 
Screening failures at the lower age levels 
for some lack of agreement between the 
2 tests. 2 Ss were classified as blue-yellow defectives. 
It was concluded that Negro tions may be a 
more fruitful source of blue-yellow color vision defect 
and that an age factor could be of importance in color 
vision screening tests. Author abstract. 


471. von Fieandt, K., Ahonen, Lea, & Jarvinen, 
J. (U. Helsinki, Finland) A scaling method for 
color constancy. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 5(1), 10-16.—Recently devel- 
oped types of indirect psychophysical scaling method 
served as starting point in finding a handy procedure 
for measuring differences in the degrees of “color 
constancy.” A design for carrying out categorial 
comparisons with color paper proofs was constructed. 
The rough scores, given as percentage distributions, 
prove transformable into standard scale values. These 
demonstrate the shifted positions of the colors in ques- 
tion when presented in alternating conditions of il- 
lumination—Journal abstract. 


472. Wyszecki, Gunter. (Nat. Res, Council, Ot- 
tawa, Canada) Reanalysis of the NRC trials of 
color-matching functions. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1964, 54(5), 710-714.—On the 
basis of a more accurate calibration of the Donaldson 
colorimeter, a reanalysis of the 1958-1959 NRC field 
trials of color-matching functions was carried out. 
This has resulted in a revision of some of the conclu- 
sions reached with regard to the 10° color-matching 
functions proposed by the CIE in 1959. The results 
of the reanalysis strongly suggest that the proposed 
10° color-matching functions predict adequately the 
observations made by actual Os on the Donaldson 
colorimeter. A failure of additivity in large-field 
color matching cannot be detected with certainty for 
the observational mean of 10 Os. However, for indi- 
vidual Os there remains the possibility of a failure of 
additivity —Author abstract. 


473. Wyszecki, G., & Nayatani, Y. (Nat. Res. 
Council, Ottawa, Canada) Calibration of the Don- 
aldson colorimeter. Journal of the Optical. Society 
of America, 1964, 54(5), 705-709.— The standard pro- 
cedure of calibrating the Donaldson 6-primary color- 
imeter is reviewed critically and some sources of sys- 
tematic errors which might affect the accuracy of the 
calibration are discussed. In particular, the effect of 
the temperature variations of the primary filters and 
the nonuniform Տ transmittances of certain op- 
tical components Եք the instrument are studied. A 
way is described which leads to an improved calibra- 
tion accuracy.—Journal abstract. 


Visual Sensitivity 
474. Das, S. R. (Nat. Physical Lab., New Delhi, 
India) Foveal increment thresholds in dark adap- 
tation. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1964, 54(4), 541—546.—Foveal increment thresholds, 


with particular reference to the blue, were investigated 
when the retina was in the process of recovery from 
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summarized as the following. (1) Different verbal 
instruction or feeling directed the eye movements to 
the different directions (configurations) in the figure. 
(2) In Exp. 1 with ambiguous figures, if the mode and 
the degree of the participation of the directive func- 
tion of speech was similar and was directly comparable 
between 2 conditions with the same or different hgures, 
2 parameters were shown to correlate negatively, That 
is, the faster the travelling speed between 2 fixation 
points became, the shorter the stationary time to them 
became and vice versa. (3) In Exp. 2 with human 
portraits, the stationary time was more connected with 
the sex factor in the portraits (whether the portrait 
is the one of the same sex or the opposite) than the 
travelling speed was. (4) Positive correlation be- 
tween 2 parameters was observed in favorite por- 
traits in which the stimulus configuration to each 
portrait was similar to each other. (5) In Exp. 3 
with human portrait, inter-Ss difference in time to 
time changes of eye movements was greater than 
intra-S (between conditions) one."—4. Barclay. 


483. Smith, William M. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Control of eye fixation by auditory feedback. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 233-234.— The results 
of an experiment with 2 Ss indicate that auditory 
information can be utilized in controlling eye fixation, 
particularly as normal visual control of fixation is de- 
creased. It is concluded that the retinal component 
of the normal visual feedback loop is not a necessary 
condition for maintaining eye position—Journal 
abstract. 

484. Zusne, Leonard, & Michels, Kenneth M. 
(Purdue U.) Nonrepresentational shapes and eye 
movements. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
(1), 11-20.—Eye movements of 13 Ss in response to 
a scattered sample of 42 polygons were recorded, 
using the Brandt Eye Camera, to find out “how people 
look at nonrepresentational shapes.” The ultimate 
purpose was to define the criteria for drawing a basic 
reference axis (dominant direction) for computing 
various physical parameters of random shapes used 
in form perception experiments. An experiment con- 
sisting of 4 parts was performed. In Part I Ss were 
given 8 sec. to judge the degree of symmetry of the 
stimuli. In Part II the instructions were simply to 
explore the stimuli for 8 sec. In Parts III and IV 
stimuli were presented tachistoscopically for .2 sec. 
(which eliminated eye movements) and Ss' eye move- 
ments were recorded for 6 sec. during the post-ex- 
posure period. The task was the rating of the degree 
օէ symmetry of single stimuli in Part 111 and the 
comparative judgment of symmetry of pairs of stimuli 
in Part IV. The results of París I and II did not 
differ: in simple shapes Ss simply scanned the out- 
lines of the stimuli and in complex figures fixations 
concentrated at the outlines and/or intricate or sig- 
nificant portions of the shapes. In Parts III and IV 
judgments were almost instantaneous and the post- 
exposure eye movements could not be correlated with 
any configurational properties of the shapes. (17 
ret.) —Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


485. Brand, N. (Clinical Station, Dan, Israel) 
Taste response and poliomyelitis. Annals of Hu- 
man Genetics, 1964, 27(3), 233-240 .—PTC taste 
thresholds of 115 paralytic poliomyelitis Ss and 120 
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healthy Ss were measured in Israel. There was a 
Significant increase in nontaster frequency in the polio 
cases (31.39% as against 16.7%). It is suggested 
that the nontasters among paralytic poliomyelitis 

tients are more susceptible to polio virus.—S. G. 
3 

480. Pangborn, R. M., Berg, H. W., Roessler, E. 
B., & Webb, A. D. (U. California, Davis) Influ- 
ence of methodology of olfactory response. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 1801), 91-103.—The 
odor of 2-heptanone was delivered by Հ precision 
olfactometer to 5 Ss using 5 methods of single-sample 
presentation of concentrations: (1) randomized, (2) 
sequential-down, (3) sequential-up, (4) constant 
stimulus—10 samples, and (5) constant stimulus—100 
samples. Lowest thresholds were obtained with 
method (3) and the highest threshold resulted from 
method (2). Large variations in individual sensi- 
tivities between Ss were observed, precluding averag- 
ing of data in the constant stimulus methods. The 
latter were not suitable for measuring thresholds. No 
decrease in sensitivity due to fatigue or adaptation 
was noted in the 100-sample presentation; however, 
significant differences were found between the statis- 
tical errors of the first and second kind. When 2 
odorous samples were presented concurrently within 
a series, a larger number of correct responses were 
obtained than when an air blank preceded the pres- 
entation of the odor, suggesting physical and/or psy- 
chological carry-over of stimulus. Specific modifica- 
tions of the constant-stimulus method are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 

487. Stone, Herbert, & Bosley, John P. (Stan- 
ford Res. Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Difference- 
preference testing with the duo-trio test. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(2), 620-622.—In a differ- 
ence-preference test involving an uncharacterized 
flavor change, S's preference responses can provide 
useful information about a test material. This is 
especially important when S's difference discrimina- 
tions are not clear cut—Journal abstract. 

488. Yoshida, M. (Japan Women's U.) Studies 
in the psychometric classification of odors. Jap- 
anese Journal of Psychology, 1964, 35(1), 1-17.— 
This study discusses research attempting to classify 
odors on the basis of multidimensional scaling (Tor- 
gerson-Indow) and on the basis of modified semantic 
differential scales. The author feels that semantic bi- 
polar scales can be generated which will be useful in 
the description of odors and from his research con- 
cludes that 3 factors in odor can be isolated: (1) a 
sensory pleasure dimension, (2) a harshness dimen- 
sion, and (3) an intensity or vividness dimension.— 
A. Barclay. 
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489. Aftanas, M., & Zubek, J. P. (U. Manitoba) 
Cutaneous sensitivity of unilateral arm amputees. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 18(2), 101- 
105.—Measures օք tactual acuity and heat and pain 
sensitivity were obtained from 20 Ss with unilateral 
arm amputations. The measures were taken 3 in. 
above the stump and on a homologous area of the 
intact arm, Corresponding areas were tested in 20 
matched controls. The tactual acuity of the stump 
was significantly greater than that of the intact limb 
or of either limb of the controls. For heat and pain 
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Collins. 

491. Correia, Manning Johnston. (U. Alabama) 

empirical and theoretical consideration of 

effects in the of verticality. 

Abstracts, 1964, 24( 10), 4293. — Abstract. 

492, Dittmann, Allen T. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
movemen 


were studied within 5 stated moods in one patient, 
using passages of interviews recorded by motion pic- 
ture techniques as the basic date. Frequency of 
movements differentiated these moods reliably, and an 
interaction effect appeared between mood and body 


area. —E, R. Oetting. 

(Hunter Coll.) Irreg- 
point-source shadow-proj A = ie — 
tor. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 72. 318-320.—The Gibson 
method of preparing such textures has several limita- 
tions, An improved method procuring a greater de- 
gree of irr rity is described. It involves a trans- 
Լ eral exile surface, a Flo-master pen with a felt 
L4 a woolen buffer attached to an electric drill. 
ink dries quickly and seems to adhere to the 

surface for an indefinite period.—R. D. Nance. 
494. Foulke, Emerson. (Ս. Louisville) The 
as a basis for electrocutaneous 
communication. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57 
(2), 253-257.—The choice of dimensions of stimulus 
variation most suitable for use in an electrocutaneous 
code was discussed. A test of a code using locus cues 
only was described. In this code, patterns of D.C. 
pulses, corresponding to the patterns of dots used 
in the braille code, were applied simultaneously to a 
single fingertip. This attempt was not successful be- 
cause spacing between electrodes was too small to 
permit adequate discrimination. A plan for testing 
a code was set forth, in which the same patterns of 
electrical stimuli are used, but in which electrodes are 
widely spaced on the body. This code is under test by 

the author at the present time.—Author abstract. 
495, Gaughran, Edward Patrick. (New York 
U.) Physiognomic perception: A study of a cog- 
nitive style in relation to qualities of body experi- 
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ence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4288.— 
Abnract. 

496. Goldberg, I. M. K voprosu ob 
about practice of tactual sensiti 5 
Selen 1963, 9(1), 3548. — 


i 


d 


of a case of 

extraordinary tactual sensitivity in 1962. 

AR of a EE KEE 

"Eu i text and identify colors with 

w and Sepa "S - 
ar tic le pat n 

Mog emt mm rn gr and 4th fingers of the 


right hand. This sensitivity developed NÉE 
as a result of working with the blind and is of a 
different nature from other cases recently investigated 
in the US and in the Soviet Union, The S made 
more errors in the dark, although control tests for 
influence of E are said to have been carried out. 

of psychologists tested her. The author 

her ability to the detection of slight texture 
differences on surfaces caused by a pathology on the 

nervous system.—//, Pick, 


^ [The influence of exer- 
cise ug on 


in the 
limbs.) Acta Psychologi 
KS 1964, No. 1, 94-101,.—Data are — al 


show that 4 
2) kinesthetic sensi- 
according 


> 


sense; 
joints va 


498. Mendelson, Martin, & 232 
R. (Columbia U., Coll Physicians & Surgeons 
Sage of tion. Scien xc 
144(Whole No. 3618), 554-555.—2 determinants of 
adaptation in a mechanoreceptor ( Pacinian 
are ome ien Both are filters of nontransients, One, 


stimulus is markedly prol Another filter is 
represented by an inactivation process of the mech- 
anisms of nerve impulse initiation which prevents a 
steady outward current from producing itive im- 
pulses, Both filters cut the duration of the receptor 
response to a few.—Journal abstract. 

499. Sherrick, Carl E., Jr. (Princeton U.) ՔԷ 
fects of double simultaneous stimulation of the 
skin. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 
42-53.--4 experiments are reported. They were sug- 

ested by an obseryation in a study by Hirsh and 
Sherrick (1961). In Exp. 1 Os were 3 men They 
were trained to observe the transient pressure-stimuli 
on various skin-areas. Under the conditions used, 
when stimuli were presented simultaneously, O per- 
ceived sensations at both areas, a phantom sensation 
between them, or a combination. The subject of Exp. 
2 was the functional relation between time of onset of 
masker and test-signal and threshold-shift. 3 Os were 
used. “The curves generated are not unlike those 
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the masker, The curve for the steady masker 
at a much slower rate.—R. D. Nance. 


Hearne 


500, Carter, N. L. (Commonwealth Acoustic Lab., 
Sidney, r tran- 


triangular since they were pressure X time. 
matched the loudness of ef en white noise to 
triangular transients. The methods of adjustment 
and magnitude estimation were employed. Equal 
loudness contours for transients and interrupted 
white noise are presented —J. A. Vernon. 

501. Dodwell, P. C. (Queen's Ս.) Some fac- 
tors affecting the hearing of words presented 
dichotically. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
18(1), 72-91.—5 experiments investigated the role 

frequency, intelligible content, and emotional 
quality of word stimuli used in dichotic listening. 
The phenomenon of perceptual defense was met by 
using lists which combined neutral words and taboo 
words. Introverts and extraverts were compared for 
the intensity of their perceptual defense. The find- 
ings confirmed the hypothesis, suggested by Inglis, 
that perceptual defense changes in intensity under 
conditions of increased stress. (French summary) 
(28 ref.) P. J. Volkert. 

502. Elliott, D. N., Sheposh, J., & Frazier, L. 
(Wayne State U.) Effect of monaural fatigue 
upon pitch matching and discrimination. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(4), 
752-756.—Using binaural pitch-matching data, the 
effect of moderate poststimulatory fatigue upon the 
ear's "tuning" was determined at several frequencies. 
In addition, the effect of the fatigue upon pitch dis- 
crimination was measured. Upward shifts in pitch 
were observed at TTS's of 20 db at both 2800 and 
5600 cps; however, the shift at 5600 cps is question- 
able since it was not statistically significant. From 
these data, Ruedi's observation that the direction of 
postfatigue pitch shifts reverses (decreases rather 
than increases) for frequencies above 4000 cps is 
questioned. There was limited evidence that fatigue 
results in poorer pitch discrimination; however, such 
effects were not marked. Possibly, monaural data 
would have resulted in more-clearcut effects—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


503. Harris, J. Donald. (USN Medical Research 
Lab., Groton, Conn.) A factor analytic study of 
three signal detection abilities. Journal of Speech 
Hearing Research, 1964, 7(1), 71-78.—This fac- 
tor analytic study represents an expanded effort to- 
ward stating clearly the simplicity or complexity of 
signal detection ability. 19 different tests of signal 
detection were constructed and administered twice 
under controlled conditions to 71 normal-hearing 
young men, together with 6 "tag" tests of discrimi- 
nations for pitch and loudness. As a check, a single 
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administration of the battery under somewhat less 
well-controlled conditions was given to 760 young 
men in groups of up to 50. The results of this and 

ious factor analytic studies of signal detection 
eed to the conclusion that a Speech Masking Factor, 
a Loudness Masking Factor, and a Complex Noise 
Masking Factor explain most if not all the variance in 
any number of signal detection tasks. Generally low 
intercorrelations among tests of signal detection re- 
sult not from a factorially complex domain but from 
the generally low unreliability of many such tests.— 
Journal abstract. 

504. Levine, Murray David. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Comparative psychophysical functions of 
bone and air conduction for sonic and ultrasonic 
tones. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3436- 
3437.—Abstract. 

505. Sagalovich, B. M., & Melkumova, G. G. 
(State Inst. Res. on the Ear, Throat, & Nose, Mos- 
cow, USSR) O provedenii ul'trazvukovykh kole- 
banii, vyzyvayushchikh slukhovye oshchushche- 
niya, cherez kosti cherepa. [On the propagation 
of ultrasonic vibrations, causing auditory sensations 
through the bones օք the skull] Biofizika, 1964, 9 
(4), 477-483.—The authors report on the results of 
their study on the speed of propagation of sound- 
producing ultrasonic vibrations through the skull 
and on their density.—I. D. London. 

506. Wilpizeski, C. R. (U. Pennsylvania) An 
additional test of the physical correlate theory of 
loudness scaling. Journal Auditory Research, 1963, 
3(4), 249-253.—Ss were required to assign numbers 
to relate to loudness of recorded speech which was 
presented either through head phones or by loud- 
speakers. The resulting magnitude estimates were 
parallel scales. The slope of the scales differed sig- 
nificantly from that of the inverse square relationship 
predicted by the physical correlate theory. Short- 
comings of the physical correlate theory are pre- 
sented.—J. A. Vernon. 


Measurement 


507. Davis, Hallowell, & Kranz, Fred W. (Cent. 
Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The international 
standard reference zero for pure-tone audiometers 
and its relation to the evalution of impairment of 
hearing. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1964, 7(1), 7-16.—International reference zero lev- 
els for pure-tone audiometers have been agreed upon 
and recommended by the International Organization 
for Standardization (ISO) and are under considera- 
tion for inclusion in a new American Standard for 
Audiometers. The new ISO levels are desirable be- 
cause (1) the shape of the threshold contour is more 
accurate, (2) the threshold levels are reproducible 
from laboratory to laboratory and from country to 
country, and (3) they represent the only apparent 
escape from permanent ambiguity and confusion in 
international exchange of audiometric information. 
The new ISO levels differ significantly from the 
American Standard values of 1951, in terms of which 
our present rules and laws for calculating percentage 
impairment of hearing for compensation purposes 
are written. The apparent difficulties arising from 
the numerical differences can be easily overcome, 
however, because it is possible to go from the 1964 
ISO scale to the 1951 ASA scale by a simple sub- 
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of responses is used as the measure of strength of 
conditioning. (18 ref.) —/owrmal abstract. 

509. Groen, J. J. (Utrecht State U., Netherlands) 
Super- and binaural beats. Acta Oto 
Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, $7, 224-230. — Based 
upon work of Lane (1925 hand Lehnhardt (1961). 
the of binaural studied, 


to 1100 eps, audibility falling 
riy beyond ENT Ee 
1500 cps. In the imum range the * modu- 
monaural, about 2 db modulated tone. Binaural beats 
are detectable at levels of 20 db below threshold in 
one ear, ií the level in the other ear is above or near 
threshold.—M. Loeb. 
510. Langenbeck, B. Über Basstaubheit. Con- 
cerning low-tone deafness.) _ Acta Oto- - 
logica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 257-265.—A number of 
cases is demonstrated in which according to audio- 


ceived by their harmonics, and thus the 
logic explanations by: Meyer suu Tree © Mon. 
probable.—M. Ա 


511, Marean, Charles E. The nonorganic com- 
ponent as manifested in predominsndy unilateral 
aural impairment. J Auditory Research, 1963, 
3(4), 241-247.—A new method of assessing non- 
organic սուն hearing debility is presented. 
Matched but dissimilar questions are presented simul- 
taneously to the 2 ears. The level of those in the 
“bad” ear is gradually increased until interference 
with those in the good ear is detected. This inter- 
ference level was used as an estimation of the poor 
ear.—J. A. Vernon. 

512. Melnick, William; Eagles, Eldon L., & 
Levine, Herbert S. Evaluation of a recommended 
program of identification audiometry with school- 
age chi . Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1964, 29 (1), 3-13.—880 children from kinder- 
garten through the 8th grade of 4 elementary schools 


imcorrecty indicated normal! braring in 2.5% of the 
chhir with losses. ted 

The screening procedure 
adequately with otoscopec €v 
car pathology — AM. F Palmer. 


5313. Nordlund, Bertil. 
Directional 


img Impairments, In a previous 
directional audicenctry has been d 
lysed. In this paper directional hearing was meas- 
ured by this 51 normal hearing Sa, and 
im 101 patients with different types of hearing dis- 
orders. It was found that patients with conductive 
losses generally had slig 

angular localisation. 

were found to have a relatively well preserved direc- 


auditory nerve or the . Loeb. 


. Palva, Tauno. (U. Tein, Odu. Fintand) 
adaptation. cta e Laryngelogis, 

Stockholm, 1964, $7, 207-216.— i audi- 

tory adaptation for pure tones can be either 

at suprathreshold levels or at 

of the former test are associated Witt meny Poses 

sources of error, the most important being 

of the control ear during median ke — 


matches. It is felt that this test is too cumbersome 
threshold is easy 


test should belong 
testing methods employed in clinical work. 


—M. , 

515. Price, Lloyd Ն. and "normal" hear- 
. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 
29(1), 91-93.—It is unlikely that physiological audi- 
tory threshold is actually lowered with age of chil- 
dren and adults and some other explanation 
for this trend is needed. There is no advantage in 
using any group other than young adults in establish- 
ing audiometric threshold norms.—M. F. Palmer. 


516. Shepherd, David C. (Jewish Hosp. St. 
Louis, Mo.) Instrumental-avoidance conditioning 
versus classical conditioning in electrodermal 
audiometry. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1964, 7(1), 55-70.—Instrumental-avoidance 
conditioning and classical conditioning as utilized in 
electrodermal audiometry (EDA) were compared 
within a group of 18 normal hearing Ss, a 2nd group 
of 18 Ss with sensori-neural hearing losses and a 3rd 
group of 18 Ss suspected of having nonorganic hear- 
ing losses. Statistically significant differences and 
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consistent trends suggest that instrumental-avoidance 

conditioning provided stronger conditioning, greater 

resistance to adaptation, and better discrimination 

learning than did classical conditioning within all 3 

groups of Ss, Between-groups comparisons sug; t 
that nonvolunteer Ss are more ri ive than volun- 
teer Ss during EDA when electric shock is utilized 
as the unconditioned stimulus.—Jowrnal abstract. 

517. Studebaker, Gerald A. Clinical masking 
of air- and bone-conducted stimuli. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 23-35.— 
Descriptive article on the steps to be used for clinical 
masking of one ear while testing the other. The 
preliminary steps are to find the minimum masking 
level for normals and to add 40 db to these values 
and post them. Clinically the audiometer should 
decide whether masking is required, then add the 
unmasked BC loss of the masker to the starting 
level. If no threshold shift occurs, the unoccluded 
finding represents the threshold oí the tested ear. 
If a threshold shift occurs, the noise increases by the 
amount of the threshold shift and retest. Special 
precautions are noted for masking an ear with an 
air-bone gap.—M. F. Palmer. 

518. Watson, John E., & Voots, Richard J. A 
report on the use of the Békésy Audiometer in the 
performance of the Stenger test. Journal oj 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 36-46.— 
The addition of a simple attenuator arrangement to 
the Békésy audiometer permits the Stenger test to 
be performed. The examiner varies the intensity of 
the test tone on the supposedly poor ear while the 
patient is tracing his Békésy threshold on the good 
ear. Signal intensity increases or decreases on both 
ears simultaneously as the patient operates the 
Békésy response key. 4 cases are presented.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


Speech Perception 


519. Aungst, Lester Ք., & Frick, James Մ. 
Auditory discrimination ability and consistency of 
articulation of /r/. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 76-85.—27 Ss were drawn 
from the case loads of 3 public school speech clini- 
cians on the basis that /r/ was the only phoneme 
missing. Minimum chronological age was 8 yr. 4 
tests of auditory discrimination were administered 
to each S, including 3 new tests: a list of 30 mono- 
Syllabic words, a test of instantaneous judgment, a 
test of comparison from tapes. The ability to dis- 
criminate between paired auditory stimuli presented 
by another speaker is unrelated to the ability to judge 
one's own speech productions. The ability measured 
by the traditional tests of speech-sound discrimina- 
tion is not related to consistency of articulation. 
ԲՅԱՆ: էօ judge Ce: own speech productions is 
significantly related to the consistency of articula- 
tion.—M. F. Palmer. E CURED 

520. Hanson, Gote. A further factorial investi- 
gation of speech sound perception. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(2), 117-122— 
"Through measurement of speech sound perception by 
means of a multidimensional scaling method an audi- 
tive stimulus description has been obtained and re- 
ported in a previous article. A place-frequency 
theory for sinusoidal frequency perception was 
adopted and the receptor function introduced as an 
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hypothetical construct. With this reductionistic type 

explanation the auditive stimulus description be- 
comes readily understandable. The proposed model 
allows for prediction of stimulus object position along 
auditive dimensions when the stimulus object is 
masked on the proximal level. Variations of proxi- 
mal masking have been performed on hard-of-hearing 
Ss. The predictions made from the model are sup- 
ported in the obtained auditive stimulus descriptions. 
—Journal abstract. 

521. Hess, Eckhard H., & Polt, James M. (U. 
Chicago) Pupil size in relation to mental activity 
during simple problem-solving. Science, 1964, 
143( Whole No. 3611), 1190-1192.—Changes in pupil 
size during the solving of simple multiplication prob- 
lems can be used as a direct measure of mental ac- 
tivity. The pupil response not only indicates mental 
activity in itself but shows that mental activity is 
closely correlated with problem difficulty, and that 
the size of the pupil increases with the difficulty of 
the problem. These findings relate to recent Russian 
research on the pupillary reflex in connection with 
orienting and brain stimulation—Journal abstract. 


522. Irwin, R. J. (Ս. Auckland, New Zealand) 
The intelligibility of words heard binaurally and 
monaurally. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 16(1), 48-52—A possible advantage of bi- 
naural hearing aids was investigated by determining 
whether words heard binaurally were more intelligi- 
gible than words of equal power heard monaurally. 
6 normal listeners were Ss, and their monaural ear 
(whether left or right) was chosen so that its sensi- 
tivity, when averaged for all listeners, was approxi- 
mately equal to that of the other ear. Each S 
listened to 10 lists of 50 words; half of the lists were 
presented monaurally and half binaurally. 5 differ- 
ent intensity levels were used, covering a range of 
20 db. At every level, the binaural condition, in 
which each ear received the same power as the 
monaural ear at the same level, proved superior to 
the monaural condition. But if one allowed for the 
fact that when listening with 2 ears the total power 
was twice as great as for one ear, this superiority 
disappeared. The sum of the powers in each ear 
was no more effective than the same power in 1 ear. 
Hence no evidence was found that binaural hearing 
aids would improve intelligibility—Author abstract. 


523. Kresheck, Jan Dawson, & Black, John W. 
Appropriate materials for self-administered train- 
ing in intelligibility. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1964, 29 (1), 70-75.—140 experimental Ss 
with normal hearing were used in 7 experimental con- 
ditions (20 Ss per condition). The tasks were 
arranged with acoustically similar words on the 
answer form, acoustically less similar words and 
various other materials to determine the question of 
the development of a self-administered intelligibility 
testing procedure. As the number of intervening 
tasks increased, scores on tasks decreased; they also 
were related to the acoustic similarity of the words 
that comprised the correct responses and the foils 
on a multiple-choice answer form. The acoustic 
similarity of the intervening tasks also reduced the 
effect of memory on discrimination scores.—M. Բ. 
Palmer. 

524. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. Intelli- 
gibility of excerpts from fluent speech: auditory 
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improvements are 
the C samples, even with known structura! con- 
text. advantage of longer 
therefore, to result from the contr: 
context. This result is interpreted to favor a theory 
a set of contextual 


shadowing technique were used with Ss having only 
1 trial with each pair of messages to restrict their 
performance to that of selective attention, Passages 
of prose were recorded on ] track of a 2-channel 
tape cH with the irrelevant messages on the 
other track starting a few words later, Ss were 
volunteer under, te or research students at Օ«- 
ford University. A difference between 2 equally 
known languages allowed no better selection than 
did a subject-matter difference in the same language. 
Unknown foreign languages less interfer- 
ence. Irrelevant words a to be discarded 
during their identification. “filter” hypothesized 
by Broadbent does not seem able to select classes of 
words as such.—R. D. Nance. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
ique, Paris, 


526. Assaily, Allen. (Inst. Metaph: 
France) W tes of me- 
diumistic faculties. International Journal of Para- 


Using a -item question- 
naire he was able to confirm his earlier observations, 


pa 
rightfully 
an endocrinologist he recorded ological and 
physiological findings which led him toward certain 
hypotheses concerning the psychophysiological corre- 
lates of ESP and mediumistic abilities. He particu- 
larly inquired into the role of the hippocampus and 
such neuro-endocrinological components as might be 
assumed to have a bearing as correlates. In addition, 
the study sought to classify ESP manifestations ob- 
served among the Ss: mental images (by themselves, 
with visual, olfactory, tactile, and cenesthesic trans- 
lations) ; verbal impressions (by themselves, or with 
voiced translations of subconscious thought). The 
researcher’s attention was attracted by individual 
psychological attitudes, and he examined the role of 
the symbol as an element common to dream and to 
clairvoyance —Author abstract. 


527. Nash, Carroll B. & Nash, 
(St. Joseph's Coll.) Correlations 
mores 


| 
ai 


students, 144 in all, were combined. 
tive correlation between intelligence 
the «x level and ESP test scores ma 
the S's higher intelligence increasing his 
to the test situation, and to the S's 


š 
| 


d 
HTI 


1 


ability to increase the score in a test of is inteli- 
gence. The higher correlation between ESP տոմ 
intelligence than between ESP and course grade or 
between ESP and scholastic index suggests that the 
S's ESP ability may be more effective in raising his 
score in a test of intelligence than in raising his 
course grade or scholastic index. The higher posi- 


effect: IV. The role 


lish) or (Telugu 5 place 
indicators against which the were sotted were, 
for alternate runs, in one or the other language. 
As predicted from the results of experi- 


involved a form response rather one of mean- 
ing —J G. Pratt. 

529. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) Special motiva- 
tion in some exceptional ESP performances. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1964, 28(1), 42-80.— 
Instances of exceptionally high ESP test performance 
in 7 Ss are examined i fac- 


occasion. This survey suggests the Spes of 
enhancing ԵՏՔ performance in select Ss by using 
the challenge of a public demonstration.—J. G. Pratt. 
530. Schmeidler, G. (City Coll. New York) 
An experiment on precognitive cla ce: I. 
The main results. Journal of Parapsychology, 1964, 
28(1), 1-14.—Ss made calls predicting targets that 
would be selected later by a computer under 3 con- 
ditions: (1) the computer would mat no record of 
individual targets but only of the t score of hits; 
(2) complete records kept but only seen by persons 
other than S; (3) complete records kept and seen 
by S as well as others. The present experiment in 
which Ss were not told of these differences in con- 
ditions gave significantly lower results than a pre- 
vious study in which Ss were told of these conditions 
before making their calls. The results under condi- 
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tion (1) were most significant; thus precognitive 
clairvoyance, as a “mind-to-matter” relation, seems 
to occur.—/ G. Pratt. 
531. Schmeidler, G. (City Coll. New York) 
An experiment on clairvoyance: IL. 
The reliability of the scores. Journal of Para- 
psychology, 1964, 28(1), 15-27.—Consistently with 
other findings in parapsychological data, reliability 
measured over the data as a whole was low. When 
various factors are sorted out for separate considera- 
tion, statistically significant degrees of reliability 
may be found, at least in parts of the data. This 
was the case in this experiment for the factors of 
Ss' knowledge of test conditions, for Ss' prefer- 
ence for specific targets, and for the position of the 
runs within the session.—J. G. Pratt. 


532. Sprinthall, Richard C. (American Inter- 
national Coll.) ESP: Some attitudinal factors re- 
lating to ability. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57, 
65-69.—A study was designed to test the hypothesis 
that a positive correlation exists between a S's atti- 
tude toward ESP and his ESP ability. 146 Ss were 
given an "Attitude Toward ESP Test" and they were 
then given an ESP ability test, using a standard deck 
of ESP or Zener cards. The group averaged 4.56 
correct responses, as against a chance average of 5. 
A Pearson r was computed correlating the Attitude 
and Ability scores of all the Ss. The resultant r 
was .016, not significantly different from zero, and 
indicating that one's attitude toward ESP is com- 
pletely independent of one's success in guessing the 
symbols on a deck of ESP cards. Author abstract. 


533. Thouless, Robert H. Experimental psy- 
chical research. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1963. 
148 p. $.95.—“The intention of this (paperback) 
is to give a general picture of experimental psychical 
research." It examines the classic experiments in 
reproducing drawings, guessing cards, and throwing 
dice. The mind-over-matter feats of gifted stage 
performers are also analyzed. Special emphasis is 
given to examination of alternative explanations of 
apparent psychic phenomena, including chance, fraud 
and trickery, acute senses etc. Suggestions are given 
for further experimental research.. G. Holroyd. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


534. Johnson, Carson, & Wendt, G. R. Studies 
of motion sickness: XXI. A second failure to 
find air temperature an effective variable. Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 57(1), 85.—By use of a vertical 
accelerator 240 male Ss were exposed to motion 
sickness at different air temperatures. Half were at 
100 F., half at 60°F. Humidity, air movement, 
and clothing were controlled. No differences of con- 
sequence were found—Author abstract. 


535. Reed, G. F., & Kenna, J. C. (U. Manches- 
ter) Sex differences in body imagery and orienta- 
tion under sensory deprivation of brief duration. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 117-118.— 
Among 14 male Ss and 14 female Ss undergoing 20 
min. sensory deprivation sessions, no sex differences 
were found in numbers reporting movement or dis- 
turbances of orientation or body-image.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

536. Reed, G. F., & Kenna, J. C. (U. Manches- 
ter) Personality and time estimation in sensory 
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nicum Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
(1), 182. 


537. Rossi, Ascanio M., & Solomon, Philip. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) Button-pressing for a time- 
off reward during arp | deprivation: I. Rela- 
tion to activity reward; II. Relation to descrip- 
tions of experience. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 211-216—Ss in sensory deprivation 
(S-D) were given the opportunity to button-press 
for a promised time-off reward. In one study, 10 Ss 
were in S-D for 2 3-hr. sessions, exactly 1 wk. 
apart. During one session Ss were promised a time- 
off reward for button-pressing and during the other 
session, they were given the opportunity to button- 
press to relieve any felt need for activity. The orders 
of the 2 sessions were counterbalanced. The but- 
ton-press response for the 2 sessions indicated that 
the activity reward was insignificant for the button- 
press response while the promised time-off reward 
produced high rates of responding by some Ss. In 
a 2nd study, 9 Ss who were promised a time-off 
reward for button-pressing, upon release from a 3-hr. 
session, used an adjective check list to describe their 
subjective experiences while in S-D. Based upon 
their button-press response totals, the 9 Ss were 
classified into 3 groups of 3 Ss each: Low Respond- 
ers, Medium Responders, and High Responders. A 
comparison of the types of adjectives checked by the 
3 groups indicated that there was a gross positive 
relationship between amount of button-pressing for 
a promised time-off reward and relative use of ad- 
jectives descriptive of unpleasant subjective states 
in describing the S-D experiences.—Journal abstract. 

538. Stikar, J., & Hlaváč, S. The impact of 
noise on continued activity. Československá Psy- 
chologie, 1963, 7(3), 246-251.—The impact of noise 
on speed and accuracy of working performance was 
measured in a typewriting experiment. 8 Ss copied 
a simple text under noiseless conditions (A) and 
under normal working noise conditions (B) repro- 
duced by tape recorder. Statistically meaningful 
differences were found by means of the Mann- 
Whitney U-test. The performance under A condi- 
tions showed a rising trend and under B a slight 
decline, with about twice as many mistakes as under 
A. The dependence of value changes of the galvanic 
skin reflex was not demonstrated because of consid- 
erable individual variability. (Russian & English 
summaries)—English summary. 

539. Zubek, John P., Flye, J., & Aftanas, M. 
(U. Manitoba) Cutaneous sensitivity after pro- 
longed visual deprivation. Science, 1964, 144 
(Whole No. 3626), 1591-1593.--ՏՏ who were placed 
in darkness for a week but who were otherwise ex- 
posed to a normal and varied sensory environment 
showed an increase in tactual acuity and in sensi- 
tivity to heat and pain. This cutaneous supersensi- 
tivity was still present several days after the termina- 
tion of visual deprivation.—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP, FATIGUE & DREAMS 


540. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Cohen, Nathan. 
S Einstein Med. Cent, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
ources of reports of visual and auditory sensa- 
tions in perceptual-isolation experiments. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1964, 62(1), 1-20.—The review 
analyzes the experiments on perceptual isolation with 
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—— sleep 
troencepha- 


hysiology, 1964, 16(3), 
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the relation between 3 response measures (vaso- 
motor, tapping, electroencephalographic) and EEG 
patterns of sleep in 10 humans Ss before and after 
64 hr. of acute sleep deprivation. Results indicate 
that the human is capable of perceiving graded audi- 
tory stimuli and responding proportionately in all 
stages of sleep. All 3 response measures showed a 
monotonic increase in magnitude of response as db 
level increased even in sleep stages 3 and 4. After 
sleep deprivation the slope of each response-db line 
was considerably reduced reflecting less responsive- 
ness. The tapping response to the stimuli tended 
to disappear after sleep loss. Before sleep depriva- 
tion, the electroencephalographic and tapping re- 
sponse showed higher thresholds in stages 4 and 
lsem than in stages 2 and 3. The vasomotor response 
was not consistently affected by the stages of sleep. 
After sleep loss the differential effect of EEG stage 
of sleep tended to disappear for all responses. On 
the first recovery night following sleep loss, there was 
a sharp increase in time spent in stage 4 sleep at the 
expense of stages A, l, and 2. On the second 
recovery night, stage Item increased significantly.— 
L. Ը. Johnson. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


549. Baumeister, Alfred; Hawkins, William F., 
& Cromwell, Rue L. (Central Michigan U.) Need 
states and activity level. Psychological Bulletin, 
1964, 61(6), 438-453.—Increases in activity level 
have often been used to imply the presence of a 
heightened drive state. Frequently, drive is also an- 
chored on the antecedent side to a condition of need. 
Research literature which bears on the relationship 
between need state and activity level is reviewed. 
Specifically, activity level is discussed in terms of 
food, water, sex, and activity deprivation. It is sug- 
gested that associative interpretations of activity 
level may be more meaningful than drive interpreta- 
tions, (92 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

550. Cook, John Oliver, & Barnes, Lehman W., 
Ir. (North Carolina State Coll.) Choice of delay 
of inevitable shock. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 669-672.—Human Ss 
tended to choose a short, rather than a long, delay of 
inevitable shock; the longer the delay the less tend- 
ency there was to choose it. Over trials, preference 
for the 0 delay at first decreased and then increased. 
This U shaped curve was much less marked in the 
high-shock group than in the low. Ss in the low- 
shock group tended to choose the 0 delay on 2 or 3 
trials (out of 6); but Ss in the high-shock group 
tended to choose it either on 5 or 6 trials, or not at 
all. Threatening S with an even stronger shock 
enhanced the tendency to choose the 0 delay. Reac- 
tion time was fairly stable throughout. GSR at the 
instant of shock showed no consistent pattern.— 
Journal abstract. 

551. Dani, Shankar Krishna. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) Level of Se as a function 
of need for achievement and fear of failure. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4303.— Abstract. 

552. Eysenck, H. J. (Ed.) (U. London) Ex- 
periments in motivation. NYC: Macmillan, 1964. 
viii, 424 p. $15.00.—The experimental contributions 
to this book are concerned with current theories of 
motivation and behavior. Over 50 experiments are 
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reported which use human and animal Ss. The book 
is divided into 2 parts: experiments. with human Ss, 
and experiments with animals. Part I is further 
divided into a section pertaining to situation-produced 
motivation and another pertaining to ego-involvement 
and attitudes as motivating factors.—P. Federman. 

553. Gallo, Philip Sarazen. (U. California Los 
Angeles) The effects of different motivational 
orientations in a mixed motive game. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4303.— Abstract. 


554. Hayashi, Tamotsu, & Habu, Kaoru. (Kyoto 
Gakugei U., Japan) A research on achievement 
motive: An experimental test of the "thought 
sampling" method by using Japanese students. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1962, 4(1), 30-42. 
The need of achievement of Japanese Ss was meas- 
ured by means of the McClelland et al. technique, 
which proved to be a fairly appropriate method. A 
statistically significant difference of achievement mo- 
tivation was found between the Relaxed and the 
Achievement-oriented situations: since achievement 
motivation became higher as the degree of Ss' ego 
involvement in the tasks became greater. In the 
situation in which success or failure experience was 
given, achievement motivation became higher than 
when neither success nor failure was given; espe- 
cially in the case of success experience the highest 
n Achievement was obtained. (16 ref.) Author 
summary. 


555. Hetherington, E. Mavis, & Wray, Nancy 
P. (U. Wisconsin) Aggression, need for social 
approval, and humor preferences. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 685-689. 
—This study investigated the humor preferences of 
Ss with extreme scores on need aggression and need 
for social approval under alcohol and nonalcohol 
conditions, Since aggression is disapproved by the 
middle class, conflict in the S was inferred by the 
relationships between these 2 scores. High-aggres- 
sion Ss rated aggressive cartoons as funnier than did 
low-aggression Ss. Nonsense cartoons were rated 
higher by high need for social approval Ss than by 
low need for social approval Ss. Alcohol seemed to 
facilitate the expression of repressed aggressive needs 
in humor since the ratings of aggressive cartoons by 
high aggression-high need for social approval Ss 
were greater under alcohol than nonalcohol condi- 
tions. This difference was ոօէ found for high 
aggression-low need for social approval Ss, nor for 
the Ss with low need aggression.—Journal abstract. 


556. Hokanson, Jack E. & Burgess, Michael. 
(Florida State U.) Effects of physiological arousal 
level, frustration, and task complexity on per- 
formance. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 68(6), 698-702.—This paper investigates 
the effects of initial heart-rate level, frustration, and 
task complexity on digit-symbol performance. Low 
(LD) and high (HD) heart-rate Ss worked on a 
digit-symbol problem immediately before and after a 
frustration manipulation which raised heart rate 
about 20 beats/min. The results indicated that HD 
Ss achieved higher initial performance scores than 
LD Ss on tasks of relatively low complexity; how- 
ever, following frustration LD Ss manifested a sig- 
nificantly greater increment in performance than HD 
Ss. The latter group showed a trend toward a decre- 
ment in performance.—Journal abstract. 
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557. Jones, Austin. (U. Pittsburgh) Drive and 
incentive variables associated with the 


Properties of sequences of stimuli. Journal of Er- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 423-431.—Drive 
and incentive variables associated with the informa- 
tion, complexi » and fluctuation of series of stimuli 
were i 


0 in their ree of in- 
d ty, and ion. drive in- 
terpretation of information deprivation was ted 
by increasing response rates over hours of iva- 
tion (p Հ.01): a drive interpretation was not sup- 
ported for complexity or fluctuation ivation. Re- 
sponse was found to be an increasing function of the 
relative value of all 3 incentive dimensions (p's < .001, 
<.05, <.05, respectively). The information-incen- 
tive function was superordinate to the other 2 in that 
they were suppressed when information incentives 
were simultaneously available to Ss.—Jowrnal abstract. 

558. Stotland, Ezra, & Blumenthal, Arthur L. 
(U. Washington) The reduction of anxiety as a 
result of the on of making a choice. 
Canadian Review of EH y, 1964, 18(2), 139- 
145.--ՏՏ were led to believe that they would take a 
series of tests measuring important abilities. 1⁄4 of 
the Ss were told that է would have full freedom 
to take the tests in any o they wished, The other 
1⁄4 were told to take the tests in a specific order. Both 
groups were instructed that the order of tests would 
not make any difference in their total scores. Ss 
did not actually take the tests. Their anxiety was 
measured by palmar sweating. Ss who had no choice 
of order of tests increased in anxiety, while those who 
had choice did not This difference was 
greater for later born children than for first-born 
and only children.—Jowrnal abstract. 


PSYCHOMOTOR Tasks 


559. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor Skills bibliography: XXXIX. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1961, Volume 35, Second 
Half. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 43- 
46.—A continuing, unannotated Lag en appear- 
ing irregularly in this journal.—P J. Siegmann. 

560. Ayres, A. Jean. (U. Southern California) 
The development of perceptual-motor abilities: 
A theoretical basis for treatment of dysfunction. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1963, 17 
(6), 221-225.—Deticits in “eye-hand” coordination 
or as it is more properly called perceptual-motor 
function is the central focus of this paper. Ayres dis- 
cusses her findings on 100 6 and 7 year old children 
who were given a battery of tests covering visual, 
tactile and proprioceptive perception as well as some 
motor skills. None of these children had a diagnosis 
of cerebral palsy but all of them had or had had learn- 
ing or behavioral problems. Their scores on the bat- 
tery of tests were intercorrelated and analysed to de- 
termine the presence of any significant syndromes of 
dysfunction. 5 such syndromes were found and in- 
clude deficit in tactile perception related to hyperac- 
tive, distractible behavior and a defensive response to 
some tactile stimuli; deficiency in figure-ground per- 
ception; a tendency to avoid crossing of the midline 
of the body by the hands when engaged in a motor 
task; and difficulty in learning to identify the left and 
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right sides of the body. The significance of these 
findings for further research in treatment are 
discussed — M. A. Seidenfeld. 

561. Boswell, John J. & Bilodeau, Edward A. 
(Tulane U. Short-term retention of a simple mo- 
tor task as a function of interpolated activity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 227-230.— 
During Pretraining, S was guided to 2 targets on a 
lever positioning device; during Training, S made an 
unguided move to the first target. After a 28-sec, 
retention period, S was tested by asking him to repeat 
his last move. 2 yr oy variables were ap- 

ied in a factorial combination during the retention 
interval, One required S to retrieve a pencil from 
the floor, the other required S to return the lever to 
zero. It was concluded that the zeroing response did 
not interfere with retention and that the retrieving 
response did.—/ournal abstract. 


S62. Bourcier, A., Mucchielli, Peerboom, A., 
& Ramain, S. La God | Psycho- 
motricity.] Information Psychologique, 1963, 2, 1- 


61.— This article describes the different aspects of 


1 and the methods of re · education 
. Piret. 
563. Eysenck, H. J. (Ս. London, England) An 
ial test A ge "inhibition" and ^ 


con- 

of reminiscence. Life Sci- 
ences, 1964, 3(3), 175-188.—An experiment was car- 
ried out to test contradictory ictions made on 
the basis of the “inhibition” the “consolidation” 


i a 10-min. rest were 
divided into 5 OM according o tak ability; each 
KD s 

was or was 

depressed. Reminiscence was found to be inde- 

pendent of grouping by ability and of grouping ac- 

P iding to depression օէ pretest been DE 

results were interpreted as աաա աաա 
tion hypothesis. (29 ref.)—5. B. Coslett. 

564. Eysenck, H. J. (Ս. London, 

luntary rest pauses in tapping as a of 
how P. & Motor Skills, 

was 


ractice on a tapping task would be more numerous 
— extraverted Ss; significant correlations in the 
predicted direction were obtained. It was also pre- 
dicted that involuntary rests would be less numerous 
under conditions of high drive than under conditions 
of low drive; support for this hypothesis was sug- 
gested by the results of an analysis of covariance, but 
not at a statistically significant level. As anticipated, 
high-drive Ss produced a greater number of taps 
than did low-drive Ss.—Journal abstract. 

565. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) Per- 
sonality and reminiscence: An experimental study 
of the "reactive inhibition" and the "conditioned 
inhibition" theories. Life Sciences, 1964, 3(3), 
189-198.—28 extraverted Ss and 23 introverted Ss 
were administered the pursuit-rotor twice for 5 min., 
with a rest of 10 min. intervening. Reminiscence 
scores were found to be significantly higher for the 
extraverted group. Plotting of the performance data 
showed that the observed differences were due to 
postrest superiority in performance of the extraverts, 
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as predicted by the “conditioned inhibition” hypothe- 
sis, and not to prerest inferiority of the extraverts, as 
predicted by the “reactive inhibition” hypothesis. 
The results were interpreted in terms of the writer's 
3-factor theory of reminiscence. (13 ref.) -S. B. 
Coslett. 


566. Hunt, Darwin P. (U. Dayton) Effects of 
nonlinear and discrete transformations of feed- 
back information on human tracking performance. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 
486-494.—9 groups of 7 male college students each 
were given 40, l-min. trials on a complex com- 
pensatory tracking task under 9 different informa- 
tional display conditions: 3 levels of informational 
quantization (3, 7, or 11 informational categories) 
were combined with 3 types of overall relationships 
between the displayed error and the actual error 
(nonlinear minification, linear, or nonlinear magnifi- 
cation). An index of tracking accuracy and of 
tracking economy was obtained by integrating the 
absolute values of voltage analogues of the actual 
tracking error and the control-stick deflections, re- 
spectively. Greater tracking accuracy was associated 
with (a) the linear informational display, (b) a 
larger number of informational categories, and (c) 
practice. Practice differentially influenced tracking 
economy depending upon the number of informational 
categories. The amount of practice given resulted 
in a relatively stable terminal level of performance for 
tracking accuracy, but not for tracking economy.— 
Journal abstract. 


567. Johnson, Carson, & Wendt, G. R. (U. 
Rochester) Studies of motion sickness: XX. Ef- 
fects of sickness on performance in code substitu- 
tion and mirror drawing. Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 57(1), 81-84.—Performance test data were 
gathered during laboratory experiments on motion 
sickness. In a Ist study a difficult code substitution 
task was given to each of 119 Ss before and after 
exposure to motion on a vertical accelerator. The 44 
Ss who became sick showed a mean deterioration in 
speed of 295, whereas the 75 who did not get sick 
showed a mean improvement of 4%. In the 2nd 
study 240 Ss were given a mirror star tracing test 
before and after exposure to motion on the same 
vertical accelerator. Differences in performance 
changes between 50 sick and 190 not sick Ss were 
negligible (1.595 in favor of the not sick). A series 
of studies is summarized showing consistency of re- 
sults in 8 kinds of performance. All show only slight 
deficits for sick as compared to not sick and 7 out of 
8 show performance in those nauseated poorer than 
in those who vomited—Author abstract. 


568. Koonce, Jefferson M., Chambliss, Davis J., 
& Irion, Arthur L. (Tulane U.) Long-term rem- 
iniscence in the pursuit-rotor habit. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 498-500.— 
Reminiscence was measured on a pursuit-rotor task 
following 8 different rest intervals; 0 min., 10 min., 
and 1, 7, 35, 70, 175, 365, and 730 days. In all, 130 
Ss were tested. Using the no-rest group as a control, 
reminiscence was obtained in all of the other condi- 
tions, There was a regular, but nonsignificant tend- 
ency for amount of reminiscence and amount of 
warming-up effect to decrease with the longer in- 
tervals of rest.—Journal abstract. 
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569. Leonard, J. A., & Carpenter, A. (Med. 
Res. Council, Cambridge, England) On the cor- 
relation between a serial choice reaction task and 
subsequent achievement at typewriting. Ergonom- 
ics, 1964, 7(2), 197-204.--Ճ serial choice reaction 
test and an intelligence test were administered to a 
group of new entrants to secretarial courses. At 
regular intervals typewriting test scores of this group 
were obtained. No correlation with intelligence was 
found. Performance on the serial choice reaction test 
and typewriting was found to be significantly cor- 
related.—Journal abstract. 


570. McIntyre, J., & Humphries, M. (U. Al- 
berta) Reminiscence in pursuit rotor reaction 
time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 39-42. 
—The experiment reported was designed to test the 
effects of rotation of the stimulus source and dis- 
tribution of practice on reaction time. 4 groups of 
10 Ss practiced a reaction time task under the follow- 
ing conditions: massed practice with a rotating stim- 
ulus, massed practice with a stationary stimulus, dis- 
tributed practice with a stationary stimulus. Տ min. 
of practice were followed by a 5-min. rest and a fur- 
ther 2-min. practice It was found that with massed 
practice and a rotating stimulus mean RT increases 
as a function of the amount of practice and drops 
sharply over rest. The results were interpreted as an 
instance of reminiscence, and inferences from the 
study concerning the nature and locus of the causes 
of D, were discussed.—Journal abstract. 


571. Saufley, William H., Jr, & Bilodeau, Ina 
McD. (Tulane U.) Anticipatory rehearsal in re- 
versed printing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(1), 317-320.—2 experiments were performed in 
an attempt to control the slope of the initial segment 
of the prerest curve of reversed alphabet printing un- 
der continuous practice. In Exp. 1, Ss began print- 
ing with A, I, or P, but in all cases knew in advance 
what the starting letter was to be. Since all 3 groups 
showed a negative slope over the first 2 15-sec. scor- 
ing periods, Es rejected the hypothesis that an initial 
decrement in printing rate stemmed from an underly- 
ing alphabetical serial position function. In Exp. 2, 
Ss began printing with either A, F, K, or R, but the 
data sheet on which the starting letter was printed 
was kept face-down until the trial began. With op- 
portunity for rehearsing from the correct starting 
letter thus reduced, only Group A showed the initial 
dip in prerest performance.—Journal abstract. 


572. Stern, Herbert. (Indiana U.)  Perform- 
ance on psychomotor tasks as a function of extra- 
version and neuroticism. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2990.—Abstract. 


573. Takala, Martti, & Rantanen, Antti. (U. 
Jyvaskyla, Finland) Psychomotor expression and 
personality study: II. Generality of expressive 
variables. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 5(2), 71-79.—The problem was to examine the 
generality of some expressive graphic variables 
across the techniques. 3 types of technique differing 
in complexity were chosen: sensorimotor tests, stereo- 
typed motor performance, and motor expression of 
fantasy. Corresponding graphic variables were scored 
for each technique, and the interrelationships were 
compared, The graphic characteristics included were 
shown to be fairly general individual traits and rela- 
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Arrention & Ser 
574, Antrobus, John Simmons. (Columbia Մ. 
The effects of varied repetitive í on A 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
II. —Abstract, - "^N 
575, Broadbent, D. E, & d . 
(Med, Res, Council, ER 
lance considered as a statistical decblon. 
Journal 4 Psychology, 1963, 54(4), M0-323.—A 
number of experiments are described in which um- 
tained Ss seg n long periods for incon- 
spicuous signa! j reported such a signal, 
Ken had to indicate their degree of par k= that 
the report was correct. By analysing the accuracy 
oí reports in each cat oí confidence, it can be 
shown that they are quite inconsistent with the con- 
cept that stimuli are cither definitely perceived or 
definitely fail to be detected, with no i iate 


of caution with 


plain the fact that e 
reveal effects oí noise have ոօէ always in the past 
been those which are sensitive to effects of prolonged 
work. (20 reí.) Journal abstract. 


an analytic 
Psychology, 
boys (N 
external 
stimulus. Heart rate and —— were 
during the entire session. attention. episodes 
were accompanied by an increase in respiratory rate 
and a decrease in cardiac rate and respiratory vari- 
ability. Boys who grouped familiar objects together 
on the basis of an objective attribute that was a dif- 
ferentiated part of the total stimulus (called an 
"analytic concept") showed autonomic patterns char- 
acteristic of greater attention than boys who preferred 
other conceptual categories. It was suggested that 
heart rate and respiration be used as supplementary 
indexes of attention in investigations of perception 
and problem solving.—Journal abstract. 

.577. Mackworth, Jane F. (Defence Res. Med. 
Lab. Toronto, Canada) The effect of true and 
false knowledge of results on the detectability of 


d 


signals in a vigilance task. Canadian Review of 
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pause im the movement of a clock hand. 
14 Gë 22 The effect 
they 4 missed a signal was tested during the 
im NK rans. The percentages of signals 
detected and of fale alarms were 
estimated, The results were similar for both per 
detected and d. The best formance atid 
were found with KR. With FRR the 
over-all level was intermediate, but the rate of decre- 
ment was the same as with NK. Performance with 
NK was improved following KR, and slightly im- 
— following FKR. It is suggested the Ss learn 

he temporal pattern and the characteristics of 
the signal, (IS ref. ) —/ owrnal abstract, 


S78 Frank; Martha, 
Bien. “aq (indiana U.) erences be- 
open- and closed-minded subjects on learn- 
and oddity Journal of A 
Zeene $€ 1964, 68(6), 
-mi Í college students, 
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{any significant interactions involving both organ- 
ismic and situational variables were obtained. e 
results strongly indicate the need for investigations 
which simultaneously manipulate these variables in 
psychological experiments. Journal abstract. 

580. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Cohen, Nathan. 
(Adelphi Coll.) 15 suggestion the source of re- 
portal visual sensations in perceptual isolation? 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68 
(6), 655-660.—The hypothesis that expectation or 
suggestion is responsible for the reports of visual 
sensations in percepual isolation was tested using 
a control group and 3 additional groups incorporating 
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Leanninc 
581. Bunch, Marion E. e im EN 
Louis) extinction in learning and 


. Journal of General Psychology, 1963, 69 
(2), 271-291. Extinction (0% reinforcement) of re- 
sponse tendency acquired under conditions of reward 
(100% reinforcement) does not weaken the habit 
strength of the original stimulus complex, according 
to results based on animal maze learning and reten- 
tion data. The distinctive characteristic of S's be- 
havior during extinction is increasing variability of 
behavior. Extinction may involve little if any learn- 
ing ; if learning occurs then weakening of the original 
habit may be expected in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of retroactive inhibition in memory. Author 

struct. 


582. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) Rela- 
tion between rate of acquisition and resistance to 
extinction. Psychological Reports, 1964, 142), 
472-474.— Classical conditioning studies have usually 
indicated a negative relation between the rates of 
acquisition and extinction. In this study a positive 
Significant correlation was found between the rate of 
acquisition and the rate of extinction of a task which 
involved a choice.—Journal abstract. 


583. Desroches, H. F., Larsen, E. Ք., & Carman, 
P.M. (VA Cent, Mountain Home, Tenn.) Alter- 
nation learning and domiciliary status: Parameters 
influencing performance on the Hunter-Pascal 
Concept Formation Test. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1962, 18(3), 338-340.—Alternation learn- 
ing, as measured through the Hunter-Pascal Concept 
Formation Test (H-P), was investigated using domi- 
ciled veteran Ss as reflected in status in the popula- 
tion, age, intelligence, and education. Member- 
Employee groups did better than nonmember em- 
ployee groups, no relationship existed between age 
and alternation learning, and men who were more in- 
telligent and had more education did better on the 
alternation test. Alternation learning appeared to be 
measuring some aspect of gross behavioral adequacy. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

584. Donderi, Don Crosbie. (Cornell U.) In- 
formation measurement as a description of visual 
similarity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3846. 
—Abstract. 


585. Garskor, Bertram E., & Houston, John P. 
(U. Michigan) Supplementary note: Recall as a 
function of word association strength and associa- 
tive overlap. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 
185-186.—18 Michigan undergraduates were read a 
list of 20 word pairs which varied systematically in 
terms of both word association strength and associa- 
tive overlap. An attempt was made to reduce inten- 
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tional learning of the pairs. Following 40 min. of 7 
interpolated -and-penci| activity Ss were pre- 
sented the weit and asked to recall the responses, 
Both word association and associative overlap 
strength correlated positively with recall. These re- 
sults, obtained under conditions of incidental learni 
and interpolated activity, parallel results obtai 
with immediate recall following intentional learning, 
—Journal abstract. 


586. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia) 
itive factors in transfer of meaning. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(1), 199-206.—In a classical 
conditioning paradigm, CS syllables were paired with 
UCS words of positive, negative, or neutral evalua- 
tive meaning. An intensive questionnaire followed 8 
conditioning trials. Predicted transfer of meaning 
occurred for aware Ss only. Further, there was a 
tendency to rate CS syllables in terms of their recalled 
relationship to UCS words. Most Ss apparently re- 
garded the experiment as a problem-solving task in 
which they rated syllables as they thought they were 
expected to.—Journal Abstract. 

587. Hughes, Heidi B. & Doleys, Ernest J. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Interest, set, and incidental 
learning. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 47-51. 
—The effects of level of interest in music as measured 
by the Kuder (Form CH, scale 7), and pre-experi- 
mental set on amount of incidental learning as factual 
material about composers of music, inferred from the 
performance of a multiple-choice test especially con- 
structed for this purpose, were investigated. A sig- 
nificant relationship was found between interest and 
amount of incidental-learning. General academic per- 
formance (GPA) was also found to influence scores 
on the test of incidental learning, and a regression 
equation for the 2 variables was calculated.—Journal 
abstract. 


588. Jeffrey, Wendell E., & Cohen, Leslie B. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Effect of spatial 
separation of stimulus, response, and reinforce- 
ment on selective learning in children. Journal o 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(6), 577-580. 
children of 2 age levels were randomly assigned for 
training under 5 possible combinations of spatial con- 
tiguity or separation of stimulus, response, and rein- 
forcement. 2 levels of stimulus difficulty were used. 
Children learned only in the 2 conditions where stim- 
ulus and response were contiguous. Previous evi- 
dence indicating that monkeys learned under stimulus- 
reward contiguity was shown probably to be a matter 
of transfer of training from previous training under 
conditions of stimulus-response contiguity in a re- 
peated-measures design. Age was not an important 
variable in learning the easy discrimination, and the 
difficult discrimination proved to be too difficult for 
both age groups.—Journal abstract. 


589. Jensen, Arthur. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Learning ability in retarded, average, and gifted 
children. Merrill Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 9(2), 
123-140.—A trial and error learning task (associat- 
ing 5 or 6 colored geometric forms with an array 
of 5 or 6 pushbuttons) revealed significant differences 
in the rate of learning between retarded, average, and 
gifted groups of junior high children (Mean CA= 
14). Rate of learning correlated with IQ even within 
the retarded group. Variability in learning was 
greatest among the retarded. Requiring the Ss to 
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the same items, arranged in the same order. In the 
control condition the same PA list was preceded by a 


serial list composed of different items. 1f associations 
are formed between the items of a serial list, the ex- 
perimental PA list should be learned faster than its 
control. No differences between the learning of the 
2 PA lists were obtained. The results of the present 
experiment were interpreted as being unfavorable to 
an interitem association theory of serial learning.— 
Journal abstract. 

Conditioning 

600. Albino, R., & Burnand, G. (U. Natal, 
Africa) Conditioning of the alpha rhythm in man. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(6), 
539-544.— Conditioning of the a rhythm to a tone was 
attempted in 3 experiments. In 2 of these inspection 
of the records showed no conditioning. No condition- 
ing was observed in 4 Ss to a kinesthetic stimulus. 
In a 3rd experiment 8 Ss were given 20 conditioning 
(CS tone) and 4 extinction trials with control on “at- 
tention.” Significant suppression of a rhythm oc- 
curred, but it was small and variable between indi- 
viduals. The effect seemed to be due to conditioning 
to the tone, temporal conditioning, and direct suppres- 
sion by the tone. It seems that conditioning of the a 
rhythm can occur but the phenomenon is unstable and 
highly variable.—Journal abstract. 

601. Barratt, P. E. ԷԼ, & Herd, Jean M. 
New England) Subliminal conditioning of the 
alpha rhythm. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 16(1), 9-19.—6 experimental Ss were used to 
condition the reaction-to-shock (UCS) of the alpha 
rhythm of the EEG to a subliminal auditory stimulus 
of 500 c.p.s. (CS). A matched control group of 6 Ss 
was similarly stimulated, but shock and the CS were 
never paired. On test trials there was a difference 
between experimental and control groups in reaction 
to the subliminal stimulus, yielding evidence of condi- 
tioning in the experimental group. A neutral sub- 
liminal stimulus of 800 c.p.s. was also used to test 
ability to discriminate between subliminal stimuli. 
Large individual differences were found, and results 
are indeterminate. The findings raise neurophysio- 
logical questions in terms of cue and arousal func- 
tions. (15 ref.) Author abstract. 

602. Bridger, Wagner H., & Mandel, Irwin J. 

Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) A comparison of 

SR fear responses produced by threat and elec- 
tric shock. Journal Psychiatric Research, 1964, 2 
(1), 31-40.—The acquisition and extinction of GSR 
fear responses were compared in 20 normal human 
Ss using a CS-VCS paradigm. 16 the Ss were rein- 
forced with electric shock: the remaining % acquired 
the response under verbal threat of shock. For all Ss 
extinction consisted of removal of the shock electrodes 
and instructions that shock would not be administered. 
The results demonstrated that while there was no dif- 
ference in the overall performance of the groups dur- 
ing acquisition, the shock group showed greater re- 
sistance to extinction. The results were interpreted 
to indicate that behavior based on intellectual knowl- 
edge follows different laws as opposed to behavior 
based on direct experience—R. V. Hamilton. 


603. Brockhoff, Lois Ann. (Duke U.) Gen- 
eralization, extinction, and acquisition of condi- 
tioned eyelid responses following an increase in 
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the interstimulus interval. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(10), 4292.—Abstract. 

604. Campbell, Dugal; Sanderson, R. E, & 
Laverty, S. G. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario) 
Characteristics of a conditioned response in hu- 
man subjects during extinction trials following a 
single traumatic conditioning trial. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 627-639.— 
A single experience of respiratory paralysis can be 
used to establish a conditioned response (CR) to a 
hitherto neutral stimulus. Respiratory paralysis to 
those undergoing it is horrific but not painful. The 
CR does not extinguish but becomes stronger as time 
passes despite repeated extinction trials. The skeletal 
aspects of the response are more variable than the 
autonomic aspects and do not provide any constant 
stimulus input. The results do not fit an "anxiety- 
reduction" explanation for the inextinguishability of 
traumatically conditioned responses but suggest that 
these responses have characteristics not mediated by 
reinforcement. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


605. Champion, R. A. (U. Sydney) The latency 
of the conditioned fear-response. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 75-83.—A fear- 
response to tone was conditioned by consistently pair- 
ing the tone with shock. Ss were 44 volunteers from 
introductory psychology. The CS was a 2000-cps 
sine wave tone of 60 db. with 8-sec. duration. It was 
delivered to S through headphones. The UCS was 
administered to 2 fingers of the right hand through 
thimble-type electrodes of German silver. A probe- 
stimulus was used, consisting of a 0.5 sec. flash of a 
6-v. DC lamp. All measures were taken in 1 session 
of about 45 min, It was concluded that the condi- 
tioned fear-response has a latency of the order of 
3.5 sec., being greater than 0.5 sec. but less than 5.5 
sec. The conclusion is compatible with the data of 
Spence and Runquist.—R. D. Nance. 


606. Chi Chu-ching & Wan Chuan-wen. [Age 
differences in the formation of the delayed condi- 
tioned reflex in children of 6-12 years of age.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 1, 41-48.—A de- 
layed conditioned reflex to an auditory stimulus with 
verbal reinforcement was developed in 160 Ss in the 
6-12 age group. Considerable difficulty in developing 
the reflex was encountered in 6-yr. old children. 
Evident development of “delay inhibition” must take 
place after this age together with an increase in the 
regulatory role of speech, for subsequently it becomes 
much easier to develop a delayed conditioned reflex 
and little difference is to be observed between the 
10 and 12 yr. old child in the formation of such a 
reflex.—I. D. London. 


607. Cohen, Burton H. (Lafayette Coll.) Role 
of awareness in meaning established by classical 
conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 67(4), 373-378.—The extent to which aware- 
ness of the conditioning contingency influenced the 
classical conditioning of word meaning to nonsense 
syllables was examined. Using the technique devel- 
oped by Staats and Staats, nonsense syllables (CS) 
were paired with words (UCS) of high- and low- 
evaluative meaning. After the conditioning trials, Ss 
rated the syllables on a 7-point semantic differential 
scale whose end points were labeled Pleasant and 
Unpleasant. 2 experimental groups of 97 Ss and a 
control group of 34 Ss were tested. Ss were clas- 
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610. Kenneth P. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Effect of a signal on the latency ol volun- 
Experimental Prychology, 1964, 67(5), S. 
trials with a ready signal and 60 trials without a ready 


signal were presented in a quasi-random sequence to 
each of 20 Ss. Results showed that significantly more 
3 “voluntary” responses occurred on trials 
with a y signal —Jowrnal abstract. 
611. Gormezano, L, & Moore, John W. (Indians 
of contingent and non- 
human con- 
, 1964, 1(8), 231- 
232.—30 pairs of Ss were run in a yoking procedure 
: : ted i 


in which an eyeblink by the contingent S in 
j US to the pair of Ss. 


Journal abstract. 

612. Heckel, Robert V. (VA p ry ted 
Ga.) Yes, Virginia, everyone, Oakes, Santa Claus, 
and even I, tests of significance are im- 
portant: A reply to Oakes. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(2), 349-350.—This note is an attempt to 
clarify some critical remarks concerning Oakes” study, 
“Reinforcement of Bales’ Categories in Group Dis- 
cussion,” and his “To Heckel or Not, a Reply."— 
Journal abstract. 

613. Homzie, Marvin; Rutledge, Edward, & 
Trapold, Milton. (U. Towa) Backward condi- 
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614. Irene. (Test. Poychiatry, London, 
Nectar A further attempt at delayed OSR con- 
British Joer géi of Pryekalegy, 1963. $4 


(4), MÓ-MA-—A delayed comfitioning wi 
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. to thet latency and Frequency c et a 
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siveness, such a+ spontaneous amd 
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as response sensitivity.—/ owrmal ebitrect. 


mesares of GSR 


, percentage 

between the CS and 
Prychonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 213-214,—192 հս. 
man Ss received 96 conditioning trials in a ` 
experiment which combined 2 levels of US-intemity, 
2 percentages of reinforcements, and 2 levels of 
similarity between the CS and the intertrial stimulus 
(ITS). Percentage CRs was an increasing function 
of US-intensity and percentage reinforcement amd a 
decreasing function of CS-ITS similarity, but the 
effects of these variables on intertrial responding were 
negligible —Journal abstract. 

616. Nicholls, Margaret F., & Kimble, Gregory 
A. (Duke U.) Effect of instructions upon eyelid 
conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964. 67(4), 400-402.—2 groups of 16 Ss each re- 
ceived 40 eyelid conditioning trials with facilitative 
and inhibitory instructions. Confirming previous 
findings, it was shown that the latter instructions in- 
hibited the progress of conditioning. Supplementing 
previous results, this effect was shown to ԵՇ asso- 
ciated with habituation of the UCR.—Journal abstract. 
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617. Oakes, William F. (U. Hawaii) To 
heckel or not: A reply. Psychological Report, 1964, 
14(2), 339-41.—Heckel's argument for aversive con- 
ditioming based on mere inspection of (O — E)/E 
ratios is rejected in favor of evidence for positive 
conditioning op the basis of the results of recognized 
tests of significance, as used in the writer's original 
paper which evoked Heckel's comment. No evidence 
or argument is found in the Heckel comment that re- 
ires any modification of the conclusion as stated in 

original paper.—Journal abstract. 

618 Pennypacker, H. S. (U. Florida) Measure- 
ment of the conditioned eyelid reflex. Science, 
1964, 144( Whole No. 3623), 1248-1249.—The mag- 
nitude of the conditioned eyelid reflex is defined as 
the integral of the amplitude over the time course of 
the blink. This measure is significantly related to the 
conventional measures of frequency, latency, and am- 
plitude, but exhibits variance of its own which ap- 
m to reflect its greater sensitivity to the physio- 

ical processes underlying the blink—Journal ab- 
stract. 

619. Sasmor, Robert Morris. (Columbia U.) 
Operant conditioning of a small-scale muscle re- 
sponse. Dissertation abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3855- 
3856.— Abstract. 

620. Scholander, T, & Simmons, R. (Ս. Ken- 
tucky) A conditioning procedure to increase the 
influence of the respiratory cycle upon the elec- 
trodermal activity. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1964, 7(4), 295-300.—"A conditioning pro- 
cedure is described in which part of the respiration 
cycle was used as a conditioned stimulus. The uncon- 
ditioned stimulus, an electric shock, was administered 
so that the unconditioned electrodermal response and 
the possible response to inspiration (or expiration) 
would coincide. The Ss were divided into 2 groups 
(of 10 people each). In 1 group the shock stimulus 
was given during inspiration, in the other, during ex- 
piration. The respiration was controlled with a special 
device . . . when the stimulation was started." The 
intensity of the UCS was too low for heart rate con- 
ditioning. The increase in number of CRs was much 
greater for inspirations than for expirations. The 
results were interpreted as a special form of introcep- 
tive conditioning —W. G. Shipman. 

621. Siqueland, Einar R. (Brown U.) Operant 
conditioning of head truning in Pee in- 
fants. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 223-224.— 
Operant conditioning of head turning in 4-mo. human 
infants was demonstrated. Head rotations to the 
right or left of a central position were selectively 
strengthened by experimental presentation of milk as 
a reinforcing stimulus. Reliable acquisition and ex- 
tinction of left or right rotations were found for 2 
experimental groups while a control group for elicit- 
ing effects of milk presentation showed no consistent 
changes over conditioning phases.—Journal abstract. 

622. Spence, Kenneth ՍՄ. Behavior and condi- 
A Sei Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1964. 

, „ $1. aper)— i igi 
published in 19505 per) Reprint of a book originally 

623. Spence, Kenneth W., Homzie, M 
Rutledge, E. F. (U. Iowa) Extinction Su 
human eyelid CR as a function of the discrimin- 
ability of the change from acquisition to extinc- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
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67(6), 545-552--2 experiments investigated rate of 
extinction of the eyelid CR in 105 humans as a func- 
tion of the degree of discriminability of the proced- 
ural changes that occur with shift from acquisition to 
extinction. Experiment I found that following con- 
tinuous reinforcement at a CS-UCS interval of 500 
msec. Ss extinguished more quickly when the UCS 
was omitted than when it was delayed 1,500 or 2,500 
msec. Experiment IT revealed that Ss run in the con- 
text of a masking situation (probability learning) 
were much more resistant to extinction than under 
standard conditions, Rate of extinction was nega- 
tively correlated with degree of recognition of stim- 
ulus changes with introduction of extinction pro- 
cedures.—Journal abstract. 

624. Staats, A. W., Staats, C. K., Finley, J. R. 
& Minke, K. A. (Arizona State U.) Meaning 
established by classical conditioning controlling 
associates to the ՄՇՏ. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 69 (2) 247-252.—An alternative interpreta- 
tion to a number of language conditioning studies 
which have been used to support the concept of word 
meaning as an implicit, mediating response suggests 
that the results of these studies may be attributed to 
common word associates elicited by the UCS words 
having been conditioned to the contiguously presented 
verbal stimuli. The present study tests both inter- 
pretations by conditioning word meaning while con- 
trolling the number of common word associates di- 
rectly elicited by the UCS words.—Author abstract. 

625. Tomes, Henry. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The adaption, acquisition, and extinction of em- 
pathically mediated emotional responses. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3442-3443.—4b- 
stract. 

626. Turner, Barbara Jean Beavers. (Duke U.) 
The effect of a ready signal upon eyelid condi- 
tioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4287. 
—Abstract. 

627. Wood, Donald Milton. (U. North Carolina) 
A determination of the effects of respiration upon 
the classically conditioned heart rate response. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3444.—Abstract. 


Discrimination 


628. DeLucia, Lenore Angela. (Brown U.) 
Simulus preference and discrimination learning in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3845- 
3846.— Abstract. 


629. Dickerson, Donald J., Girardeau, Frederick 
L., & Spradlin, Joseph E. (U. Kansas) Verbal 
pretraining and discrimination learning by re- 
tardates. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68(4), 476-484.—The experiment was con- 
ducted to determine the relative contribution of learn- 
ing names during a pretraining period for the posi- 
tive and negative stimuli in a subsequent discrimina- 
tion problem. ‘Treatments by Subjects analyses of 
variance indicated that the group learning to name 
the negative stimulus during pretraining did not im- 
prove over trials on the criterion task, while the other 
3 groups did exhibit such improvement.—Author 
summary. 

630. Furth, Hans G., & Youniss, James. (Cath- 
olic U. America) Effect of overtraining of three 
discrimination shifts in children. Journal of Com- 
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632. Pick, Anne Danielson. (Cornell U.) 1m- 
provement of visual and tactual form ^ 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(2), M54— 
Abstract. 

633. Louise Sherlock. (Cornell U.) Dis- 
crimination : Differentiation vs. medics- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3457-3858. 
—Abstract. 

David; Thaller, Carl, & House, 
Betty J. (U. Connecticut) V of 
vant stimuli in discrimination ol 


re 
tardates. Journal of Experimental Chad Pi hology. 
1964, 1(1), 89-98.—17 moderately chile 
were given 3 trials on each of 64 2-choice visual dis- 
crimination problems (a variation օք Harlow's 
"Learning Set" and Estes' "Miniature Experiment" 
techniques ). % the problems had a constant oF 
single-valued i dimension, and M had a vari- 
able irrelevant dimension with different values of the 
ր - 


i were associated with lower levels of 


latter 
discriminative performance than the former. This 
may be theoretically to cither the greater 
number of relevant dimensions (incloding color-form 
compounds) with the constant irrelevant dimension 
or to the ter number of effective irrelevant dimen- 
ith the variable irrelevant dimension. A fur- 
ther experiment was conceived which might resolve 


con: 
was found to be related to variability during training 
(Trial 1) rather than testing. (Trial 2), an outcome 
not readily handled by assuming tha! L 
relevant dimensions are simply more distracting than 
constant dimensions. Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 
635. Battig, William F. B Sam C, & 
Schild Mary E. (U. Virginia) 1 position 


and sequential associations in serial learning. 
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te 
Prychology, 1964, 67(4), 316-323.—3 experiments, 
each designed to test the hypothesis that interference 
from other pairs in a paired-associate (PA) list first 
increases and then decreases during learning, in- 
volved the presentation of pairs to be learned in a list 
also containing either previously learned (L), un- 
learned (U), or new (N) pairs. While the results 
of Exp. 1 and 2 were inconclusive. Exp. 3 revealed 
maximal interference produced by U pairs of a me- 
dium degree of practice. Such interference was sig- 
nificantly nonmonotonically related to the degree 
of previous practice on the interfering pairs, being 
minimal for N and L pairs. These results, in addition 
to demonstrating both the facilitory and inhibitory 
effects of repetition, argue against all-or-none inter- 
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ich of the 4 trigrams in the other subiet, One such 
atur Ain es be learned on the basis of a single 
ger տ cach trigram while a 2nd classification re- 
quired Sa to take account of all 3. A third condition 
wet alo inchaded in which a different response was 
aevnttated with cach of the 8 trigrams. Comparisons 
et these 3 conditions indicated that the tendency 
թ respond to cach trigram as a whole (rather than 
om the basis of its constituent letters) was not ap- 
i greater when the trigrams were 8 meaning- 
im than when they were 8 nonsense syllables." 
. G, Aiken. 

(Ohio State U.) 
Prediction of learning by group rated association 
values versus individual rated association values. 
1964, 24(7), 2992-2993. — 


640. Coleman, E. B. (Sul Ross State Coll.) The 
association hiera as a measure of extraexperi- 
mental transfer. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57 
(2), 403-417.— This paper defines the cognitive proc- 
esses as in response hierarchies, and it advo- 
cates a detailed study of response hierarchies before, 
during, and after learning. It suggests that word- 
association techniques may provide materials for 
such studies. It describes several indicators of extra- 
experimental transfer in a hierarchy of word asso- 
ciations: the number and strength of unrequired 
associates preceding the required one, the strength of 
the required associate, the shape of the hierarchy, 
and the relative number of associates in the hierarchy. 
It discusses in detail the effect oí the first two of 
these characteristics upon problem solving, learning, 
and retention.—Author abstract. 


641. Hawker, James R. (U. Texas) The influ- 
ence of training procedure and other task varia- 
bles in paired-associate learning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & | erhal Behavior, 1964, 3(1), 70-76.— 
Effects of training procedure, stimulus similarity, 
response similarity, and method of presentation on 
paired-associate learning were studied in a 2* fac- 
torial design. 6 Ss were run in each of the 16 ex- 


2 tal conditions. Results supported previous 
indings on the effects of stimulus similarity, response 
Similarity, and method 


of presentation, but did not 
clearly support those on training procedure, i.e., 


prompting vs, confirmation. This last variable 
showed a significant effect only during the Ist block 

trials where Prompting was superior—E, G. 
Aiken, 

642. Iscoe, Ira, & Semler, Ira na 
Paired-associate learning in normal and mentally 
retarded Children as a function of i 
mental conditions, 


Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 387-392... 
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associate learning of 48 normal and 48 menta 
retarded (MR) Ss equated օո MA. Normal 
MR Ss were randomly assigned to 4 treatment c 
ditions, Analysis of transformed learning sco 
showed normals to be significantly superior to 
tardates in mean number of correct anticipati 
(թՀ.005) except for conceptually similar obj 
irs Dissimilar conditions were more difficult fog 
Both groups (p <.001) but inhibition of competing 
responses appeared to be more difficult for MRs (p 
Հ.05). Reducing cues by using picture pairs had 


greatest decremental effect on performance across 
trials of MRs (p € .05).—/ournal abstract. 
643. Johnson, Ronald C. (U. Hawaii) Latency 


and association value as predictors of rate of 
verbal learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(1), 77-78.—" Associative 
latency time for 80 CVC trigrams was obtained from 
40 Ss. Mean associative latency and association 
value show a correlation, corrected for reliability; 
of —0.80. From the 80 trigrams of known latency, 
5 lists of paired associates were constructed, with 
3-digit numbers as stimulus members, trigrams as 
response members. 18 different Ss learned each 
list. The correlation of syllable latency to number 
of times syllables were correctly anticipated was 0.36, 
and between association value and correct antici- 
pations was +0.41."—E. G. Aiken. 


644. Kothurkar, V. K. (Ս. Poona, India) Ef- 
fect of meaningful relation on learning and reten- 
tion of paired-associates. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 116-119.— Previous studies 
have stressed meaning of either the stimulus of the 
response, or both, but rarely the meaningfulness of 
the relation between them. It was hypothesized that 
the more meaningíul the relation between the pairs, 
the quicker the terms would be learned and the better 
they would be remembered. Ss were 8Ü graduate 
students who participated voluntarily. Each served 
as his own control. 16 paired-associates involving 
4 levels of meaningfulness were used. Materials were 
presented on a memory drum. Ss learned by the 
anticipation method. Results showed that experi- 
mental variations in meaningfulness of relations pro- 
duced significant variations in learning scores. Sys- 
tematic variations in recall scores were also obtained. 
The study negates a purely elementaristic and crudely 
connectionistic interpretation օք paired-associate 
learning.—R. D. Nance. 


645. Lane, Harlan. (U. Michigan) Acquisition 
and transfer in auditory discrimination. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (2), 240-248.— 
The 3 experiments reported describe discriminative 
learning among the vowels and consonants of the 
Spanish language and among certain vowel-like 
sounds. The problem was the extent to which learn- 
ing to discriminate among the speech sounds of a 
2nd language involved gradual acquisition of new 
discriminations or transfer of prior discriminations. 
In Exp. 1 Ss were 3 undergraduate men. Stimuli 
were 6 Spanish vowels recorded as a series of 60 
stimuli. The change in discriminative behavior ap- 
peared more like transfer than like learning. In 
Exp. 2, 6 rise-times for a particular vowel-phoneme 
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tus secundi deqiitation was more likely to be ob- 
served woth bearing materials of higher meaningful- 
owes, Selections ef C as the test-trial alternative . . . 
were relubiy above . . . chance level for all para- 
dem "E. G. Aiden. 


R. J. & Mesberg, L. (Ohio State U.) 
verbal materials across 
ւծ A ol verbal materiale, acron 


rapidly when բ ի 
— (A-V) մառ in the opposite order. In this 
study the nonsense words were low discrepancy 


trials. better Ss made fewer errors in the V-A 
presentation; poorer Ss made fewer errors in A-V 
presentation. Neither findings was significant when 
the experiment was repeated, using new materials, 
2 wk. later. It was concluded that A-V order is 
approximately equal to V-A in facilitating learning. 
5 — abstract. 

655. Pollio, Howard R. (U. Tennessee) Some 
semantic relations among word-associates. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 249-256.-- 
In Analysis I, an examination was made of the degree 
to which word-associates have congruent semantic 
locations. Correlations between the semantic differ- 
ential ratings of 52 stimulus-words and their primary 
associates ranged from .26-.52. In Analysis 11, 
correlations were obtained (using children’s norms) 
for the semantic differential ratings of 38 associative 
word-pairs. The correlations were all higher than 
the corresponding ones involving the adult associa- 
tion-norms. Analysis III tested the hypothesis that 
meaningful mediation is more important in determin- 
ing the characteristics of associative responses for 
low than for high communality word-pairs. For 
adults, the correlations for high communality pairs 
were essentially zero with those for low communality 
pairs significantly different from zero. The purpose 
of Analysis ԼՄ was to determine if there were sys- 
tematic differences in intra-hierarchy semantic dis- 
tance as a function of the initial semantic location of 
the stimulus-word. Negatively evaluated words 
evoked greater intra-hierarchy distance than did posi- 
tively evaluated words.—R. D. Nance. 


656. Postman, Leo, & Phillips, Laura W. (Ս. 
California, Berkeley) The effects of variable con- 
texts on the acquisition and retention of paired 
associates. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(1), 641—74.—Effective stimuli in paired-associate 
learning are not necessarily limited to the verbal 
items designated as the specific cues. In this study 
learning materials consisted of 3 sets of 20 2-syllable 
nouns. The sets differed on the basis of frequency 
of usage (according to Thorndike and Lorge). The 
lists of paried associates were presented on a memory 
drum at a rate allowing 4 sec. for stimulus alone and 
2-sec. for stimulus and response together. Ss were 
4 groups of 24 undergraduates whose native language 
was English. Learning was carried to a criterion 
of 8 of 10 pairs correct. Learning to the criterion 
was faster when “meaningfulness” of. contextual 
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items was low than when it was high. Retent 
varied directly with the "meaningfulness" of the 
textual items.—R. D. Nance. 

657. Postman, Leo, & Schwartz, Marian. (U 
California, Berkeley) Studies of learning to learn? 
Լ Transfer as a function of method of practice 
and class of verbal materials. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(1) - 
“This study investigated interlist transfer as a funes 
tion of the method of practice and the class of verbal 
materials used in successive tasks. Each of 8 groups 
learned a training list (List 1) and a test list (List 
2). 4 kinds of tasks were used for List 1: paired? 
associate adjectives, serial adjectives, paired-associate 


trigrams, and serial trigrams. List 2 consisted 
either of paired adjectives or serial adjectives. All 
combinations of Ist and 2nd tasks were used. Intra- 
list and interlist similarity were minimized throughs 
out. “All conditions of training produced substantial 
improvements in performance of List 2 as compared 
with Ist-list learning of the same task. In addition, 


transfer effects specific to the conditions of prior 
learning were demonstrated. Such differential trans- 
fer effects were more extensive in the acquisition of 
the paired-associate than the serial test list. The 
method of practice used in the Ist task consistently 
influenced subsequent learning more than did the 
class of verbal materials. The results support the 
conclusion that interlist practice effects are based in 
part on specific instrumental habits which are carried 
over from one task to the next."—E. G. Aiken. 


658. Ramirez, Manuel (Ս. Texas) The effect 
of meaningfulness and sociometric rank on paired- 
associate learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(7), 2979.—Abstract. 


659. Schónpflug, Wolfgang. Über Aktivations- 
prozesse im Lernversuch. [On activation processes 
in learning experiments.] Frankfut, Germany: 
W. Kramer, 1963. 108 p.—The galvanic skin response 
is used as a measure of activation during learning 
of word-lists and nonsense syllables. The results of 
these experiments allow a discussion of a number 
of problems in verbal learning. Among them: A 
raise in GSR was observed before learning had 
started in Ss who intended to learn the material. 
Higher activation levels were measured when the 
explicit instruction was given to learn the lists as 
compared to the instruction of looking at the lists. 
Superior performance aíter distributed practice is 
linked with the activation level too. Ss learning with 
massed practice do not build up the same high level 
of GSR as S learning with distributed practice. 
Though the activation level while learning meaning- 
ful or nonsense material was not significantly differ- 
ent, the retention of meaningful material was far 
better. (140 ref.) I/. J. Koppits. 


660. Shanmugan, T. E., & Santhanam, M. L. 
(U. Madras, India) Personality differences in 
serial learning when interference is presented at 
the marginal visual level. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 25-28. 
—When bipolar words or neutral stimuli are pre- 
sented at the marginal visual level as interfering 
agents, efficiency of learning goes up in extraverts 
for bipolar words, while learning efficiency is higher 
in neurotics both for bipolar words and neutral 
stimuli.—U. Pareek. 
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Թ. 676-476 


wdenistered by an E of the ame sex as Ss, Present 
results dad mot support this expectation and also were 
wot comintent with cach other. Experiment լ was 
partly consistent with expectation only when E was 
make: so conditioning was obtained by female Es. 
For Experiment II only the female E produced con- 
ditioming. Extinction effects տ both experiments 
were inconsistent with expectation, [n an early study 
xh Experiments Í and II 


(Cieutat, 1962) and in | 
the same four factors were evaluated with some 
design modification, and were found to inter- 


act complexly and significantly (p < .01, < .10, 
S10, respectively). These interactions between sex 
of E, sex of Ss, reinforcement, and time, though sig- 
nificant in three independent evaluations, were so 
because of different trends in each case. These dif- 
ferences are discussed in terms of uncontrolled per- 
sonality differences between Es and Ss. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 


670, Clarke, John Ք., & Long, Thomas E. (East 
Carolina Coll.) On the lack of relationship be- 
tween hypnotizability and response to verbal con- 
ditioning. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 103- 
105.—A positive correlation was found between 
classical conditioning and hypnotizability by Das 
(1958) and between operant verbal conditioning and 
an indirect measure of hypnotizability by Weiss, et al. 
(1960). The present study utilized a direct measure 
of hypnotizability and related it to operant verbal con- 
ditioning. The obtained correlation was essentially 
zero, a finding which failed to confirm the earlier 
results. It was speculated that by virtue of the pro- 
cedures employed, hypnosis might well be more 
closely related to classical than to operant condition- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 


671. Craddick, Ray A., & Campitell, John. (New 
Mexico State U.) “Verbal conditioning: Resist- 
ance to extinction as a function of reinforcement 
and need for social approval. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 14(1), 63-66.—In the present study the 
effects of 8 reinforcements administered under par- 
tial and continuous scheduling, with an additional 
factor of high and low social approval needs based 
upon scores of the M-C SDS, were investigated. The 
results indicated no differences as a function of either 
treatment or groups. In view of the relatively high 
rate of resistance to extinction shown by the group 
receiving no reinforcement, it is suggested that fur- 
ther study be made of the possibility of self-rein- 
forcement and the restriction of range which may be 
imposed upon Ss who receive reinforcement.—Jour- 
nal. abstract, 


672. Epstein, Ralph. (Wayne State U.) Need 
for approval and the conditioning of verbal hos- 
tility in asthmatic children. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 105-109.—A ver- 
bal operant conditioning paradigm was employed to 
test the hypothesis that the differential conditionabil- 
ity of hostile and neutral verbalizations is related to 
the need for social approval Approval-motivated Ss 
were generally more effectively conditioned than rela- 
tively nonapproval-oriented children. Contrary to 
predictions, approval-motivated children were more 
effectively conditioned to hostile than to neutrally 
toned verbalizations. Nonapproval Ss viewed hostile 
Tesponses as having minimal reinforcement value. 
These results were closely related to degree of aware- 
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ness of the reinforcement contingencies. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


673. Goodstein, Leonard D., Lanyon, Richard էչ 
Radtke, Robert C., Olson, Sharon P., & 
Clemens A. (U. lowa) Verbal conditioning in 
à new sentence construction task: A further 
study. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1 ), 97-98. 
The previously obtained results in verbal conditione 
ing with a new sentence construction task were shown 
in this study to be independent of sex of both S and E; 
It was shown that the conditioning of names begin- 
ning with L and M was possible, although there was 
a significant initial preference for M names. These 
results further demonstrated that conditioning on this 
task was restricted exclusively to the aware Ss— 
Journal abstract. 

674. Hill, Kennedy T., & Stevenson, Harold W. 
(U. Minnesota) Effectiveness of social reinforce- 
ment following social and sensory deprivation. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 
68(6), 579-584.—Prior to the presentation of a sim- 
ple operant task, 72 boys and girls of CA 5-7 were 
placed in 1 of 3 deprivation conditions: (a) social 
and sensory, (b) social, (c) nondeprivation. The 
conditions differed according to the presence or ab- 
sence of E and the presence or absence of interesting 
visual stimulation (viewing a colored, abstract film). 
During the Z minutes of the experimental task Ss 
were socially reinforced by supportive comments 
twice each minute after the ist, base-line minute. In 
the analysis of changes in performance following the 
Ist minute, significant effects were found for (a) 
deprivation condition (C), (b) sex of S (Տ), (c) 
age of Տ (A), (d) minutes (M) x S x C, and (e) 
MX CN A. It was concluded that isolation has 
differential effects on performance as a function of 
age and sex of S, and that the effects of isolation 
were related more to the sensory components of the 
situation than to the social components.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

675. Hoffeld, Donald R., & Kenst, S. Carolyn. 
(Louisiana State U.) Effect of extreme likelihood 
values upon information use. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(1), 107-110.—Using a static decision 
situation, 90 Ss were tested for frequency of informa- 
tion use as a function of the number of choice alterna- 
tives and the likelihood that the information was 
correct. Extreme values were used in both high and 
low probability categories. The following major 
conclusions were reached. When a simple, i.e, 2- 
choice situation is used, a Significant number of Ss 
actively avoid a very low information probability, 
while with a more complex choice, i.e., 8 alternatives, 
Ss behave in a random manner, The use of extreme 
probability values for the information likelihood 
pushes behavior toward, but not all the way to, a 
Statistically good solution, for both high and low 
probability values—Journal abstract, 


676. Hoffeld, Donald R., & Webster, Ronald L. 
(Louisiana State U.) Effect of altered likelihood 
values upon information use. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(1), 79-82- 60 ՏՏ were run in a 
2 X 2 design, in which Ss were given 3 successive 
20-trial blocks of choice alternatives for which the 
probability of the cue provided being correct was 
markedly different during the 2nd 20-trial block, 
being high if the 1st and 3rd were low, or vice versa. 
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32: 686-695 
Diseretation Abstracts, 1964, MO). ՆԱՆՆՖԱՆ- 
Abstract. 

ee, M Mean- 


unsinger, Harry Լ. (Yale U. 

ingfal symbols as stimuli. . ef 
Abnormal & Social Prychelegy, 1964, 68(6), 065- 
An empirical relation was demonstrated be- 
tween independent variables of meaningfuiness (eg. 
frequency of associations, evaluation, and ) 
A variables of reinforcement value. 
of response). Adult college Ss formed in an 
situation to determine the relative reinforcing 

dus of 3 variables of meaningfulness. The results 
of a counterbalanced Treatment X Trials analysis of 
variance demonstrated that exposure to more mean- 
| stimuli will significantly (p € .001) increase 
Dr rates of response when compared to their rates 
ing a base period, when the is contingent 
upon meaningful material. It was hypothesized 
that meaningíul symbols acquire this reinforcing 
value thhough social reinforcement procedures which 
are associated with interpersonal communications, 
and the learning history of the Ss.—Jowrnal abstract. 


687. Norriss, Norma G. (Temple U.) , The ef- 
fects of hostility and conflict as personality varia- 
bles and the verbal conditioning of aggressive 
responses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 
2988-2989, — Abstract. 

688. Parton, David A., & Ross, Alan O. (Pitts- 
burgh Child Guidance Cent., Pa.) A possible arti- 
fact in the measurement of social reinforcement. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 348.—To deter- 
mine the effect of praise on knob-pulling rate, 20 
boys individually received a praise statement every 
15 sec. and 20 boys served as nonreinforcement con- 

Both groups showed equivalent increases in 
response rate from base to experimental periods, sug- 
gesting that the increase scores of some prior investi- 
gations reflected systematic warm-up effects to the 
experimental situation. Authior abstract. 

(U. 


689. Peterson, Cameron, & Ulehla, Z. J. 
Colorado) Uncertainty, inference difficulty, and 
probability learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 67 (6), 523-530--Օո the basis of 
information provided by a cue, Ss inferred which օք 
à set of criteria would occur. 2 different problems 
were studied using this experimental task. Problem 
1 evaluated the effects of 4 different information- 

variables upon 5 different measures of infer- 
ence difficulty. Difficulty of inference increased with 
increased uncertainty of the criteria not resolved by 
the occurrence of the cue. Problem II studied the 
relations between 3 different conditional probabilities 
associated with the most frequently occurring cri- 
terion. Response probability approximated or ex- 
ceeded the corresponding probability of occurrence, 
which in turn exceeded the corresponding subjective 
probability.—Journal abstract. 


690. Phares, E. Jerry. (Kansas State U.) Delay 
as a variable in ex ncy ges. Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 391-402.—2 groups re- 
ceived 8 negative reinforcements followed by 3 posi- 
tive reinforcements, 1 group delayed 24 hr. before 
performing the next trial while the other group per- 
formed immediately. The Ist group showed a decre- 
ment in expectancy for success following the delay 
while the 2nd group showed a corresponding incre- 
ment, 2 other comparable groups were given reverse 
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sequences of reinforcement with reverse changes in 
— occurring. This latter finding was replis 
cated with 2 additional groups. The results were 
interpreted in terms of a social learning theory cone 
ception of an expectancy construct.—Author abstract, 

691. Renner, K. Edward. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Delay of reinforcement: A historical review. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1964, 61(5), 341-361.— The inde- 
m^ variable of delay oí reinforcement is traced 
rom its early empirical history through the system- 
atic treatment provided by Hull and Spence. The 
empirical findings and theoretical implications of 
recent experimental studies are noted, The effects 
of delay of reward and delay of punishment on the 
learning process are considered, the comparative 
studies with human Ss are reported, and the relevance 
of delay of reinforcement to abnormal behavior and 
personality is summarized. (103 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract, 

092. Ritter, Walter Paul. (Columbia U.) Ver- 
bal conditioning and the recalled content of 
dreams. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3840, 
Abstract. 

093. Rosenthal, Robert; Fode, Kermit L., 
Vikan-Kline, Linda, & Persinger, Gordon W. 
(Harvard U.) Verbal conditioning: Mediator of 
experimenter expectancy effects. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 14(1), 71-74.—3 experiments in E 
out-come bias were analyzed to test the hypotheses 
that verbal conditioning (1) is a necessary condition 
for, and (2) serves to augment, the mediation of the 
E outcome-bias phenomenon. It was found that 
verbal conditioning was not a necessary condition 
nor did it serve to augment the phenomenon in the 
3 experiments analyzed. The finding that the bias 
phenomenon was already in evidence on Ss’ very 
first response, suggested we direct special attention 
to the brief pre-data-collecting phase of the E-S 
interaction in any studies of the mode of mediation 
of the E outcome-bias phenomenon.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


694. Solomon, Richard L. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Punishment. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(4), 
239-253.—The effectiveness of punishment as a con- 
troller of instrumental behavior varies with a wide 
variety of known parameters, including intensity of 
punishment, the temporal arrangements of reward 
and punishment, the strength of the response to be 
punished, the age of the S, and many others. It is 
theoretically advantageous to consider active and 
passive avoidance learning to be similar processes ; 
a 2-process learning theory is of value. The “wide. 
spread belief that punishment is unimportant because 
it does not really weaken habits; that it pragmatically 
is a poor controller of behavior; that it is extremely 
cruel and unnecessary; and that it is a technique 
leading to neurosis and worse” is questioned. Areas 
of experimentation which “might be especially inter- 
esting or useful in furthering our understanding of 
the effects of punishment" are indicated. F. J. Lach- 
man, 


695. Stevenson, Harold W., & Hoving, Kenneth 
L. (Ս. Minnesota) Probability learning as a 
function of age and incentive. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 64-70--4 
groups of 48 Ss, varying in age from preschool 
through college years, were tested in a 3-choice 
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» 705-710 


relist! bo the Ist cee y Խամ, them to the training 
triad and (ե) a singir (actor was — — 
the gatter= cé courehstuoes for attempted! repetition o 
Ra մամ Ք". The Jedi teeters coram! the hypothesis 
et Beien amd Levy that forgetting ix a process of 


"etevicrence սխե aecamulate! at ramlom.—/ ourmal 
ub otras t 
M. P. (MeGN U.) The manipula- 
tion of st et in dichotic 
Camadian Jourmal of RM 
de SC using a free 
recall procedure, were carried out. Ist experi- 
rent demonstrated that much the same strategies 
The experiment indicated that verbal associations 
between the various elements in the series can influ- 
same number on both chan- 


ՀԱԼ Bryden, 
1964, 18(2), 126- 
IA experiments on Gebot i 
«4 * =V are սամ with words and with numbers. 
ence the recall ter Ա while the final experiment 
showed that the use of t 


nels at the same time can lead to a shift from one 
channel to the other. The experiments provide sup- 
for a fading-trace theory of immediate memory, 

E fail to provide any conclusive evidence to support 
à concept of switching time. It is suggested that the 
Organization of a set of simultaneously available stim- 
ulus traces may be viewed as a retrieval process, de- 
upon the spatial, temporal, and associative 

tions between the traces.—Journal abstract, 


visual displa: 
22 Cl 

to indicate their recognition of any r 
each series so that homomodal and heret 
trieval from immediate memory storage might be 
compared. Auditory input was retained best, repeti- 
tions in either modality were equally effective in 
retrieval, and retrieval of both modalities of input 
Was proportional to their contribution to total retained 
input. (22 ref.) Author summary. 


705. Chao Li-ju, & Tsao Jih-chang. [Studies on 
the methods of memorization 
school children: I. 


re instructed 
epetitions in 
eromodal re- 
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was found between letters 
listenin; 
in 
in relation to these results. It j 
information theory is inadequate to explain the 
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memory span, since the nature oí the stimulus set, 
e be be — quantitatively, as well as the 
: ion per item, is likely to be a determining 
factor.—/ournal abstract, 
707. Das, S. Sunder. The role of the familiarity- 
t in 


c stuer Jowrnal of Psychological 
“searches, 1964, 8( 1), 32-36.—E xperiments showed 
that interpretation of recall during the retention in- 


terval caused a significantly greater extent oí uncer- 
tainty in a subsequent recognition of the stimulus 
material than did interpretation of dissimilar task or 
no activity, It is however, different in a multiple- 
choice test.—U. Pareek. 


708. Mayzner, M. S., Abrevaya, E. L., Frey, R. 
E., Kaufman, H. G., & Shcoenberg, K. M. (New 
York U.) Short-term memory in vision: A partial 
replication of the Averbach and Coriell study. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 225-226.—A par- 
tial replication of the Averbach and Coriell study 
on short-term memory in vision was carried out em- 
ploying six Ss, with a stimulus array consisting of 
a 2X6 matrix of letters, 3 delay intervals of 50, 
100, and 150 ms. between letter matrix and bar 
marker were employed. The results failed to confirm 
the findings of Averbach and Coriell and showed that 
delay interval over the range examined had no effect 
on recognition accuracy—Journal abstract. 


709. Hess, Jonathan 1., & Simon, Seymore. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Extra- list intrusions in im- 
mediate free recall as a function of associative 
strength in children. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
14(1), 92. 

710. Jensen, Arthur Ք., & Roden, Aubrey. (U. 
California) Memory span and the skewness of the 
serial-position curve. British 
ogy, 1963, 54 (4), 337-349. 
formed to test the hypoth 
serial-position curve is 
by memory span. 
of skewness of the 


ast in part, 
the degree 
s positively 


Ss with the highest 
lowest span (LS) w 
ing of a 9-item list The HS group 
serial position 
failures to re- 


the effects of 
dS 
eeks (20 days) 
11 
entire list could be co 


Practice in- 
learning to the point that the 
mprehended within the Ss’ 
memory span. There was a corresponding increase 
in the skewness of the serial-position curve as a func- 
tion of amount of practice. Exp. III tested the hy- 
pothesis that a list of items for which Ss have a rela- 
tively long memory span would produce a more 
skewed serial-position curve than would a list com- 
posed of items for which Ss have a relatively short 
memory span. 40 Ss each learned a 12-item of single 
letters (in a random order) and a 12-item list of 
3-letter nonsense syllables. As predicted, the list 
composed of single letters produced a significantly 
more skewed serial-position curve than did the list 
of nonsense syllables —Journal abstract. 
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disjunctive relation is nested) or imina- 
tion (belief that a nested relation is disjunctive). 
The proposition that common forms of illogical rea- 
soning are instances of overgeneralization is sup- 
ported by an analysis of these forms. 2 empirical 
propositions—that overgeneralization is more com- 
mon than pseudo-discrimination and that overgeneral- 
ization should engender more confidence—were also 
investigated and supported. Ss were ted with 
newspaper-like stories about political and/or eco- 
nomic ps of people and were asked direct ques- 
tions shoud the set relations between these groups; 
hence, Ss’ errors could be classified as either over- 
generalizations or pseudo-discriminations. Over- 
generalization was more common and engendered 
greater confidence. (22 ref.) —Jowrnal abstract. 

722, Feigenbaum, Edward Բ., & Feldman, Julian. 
Computers and thought. NYC: McGraw-Hill, 
1964. xiv, S35 p. $7.95. —Contains a collection of 
20 articles on the simulation of human performance 
by computers. In the area of artificial intelligence, 
articles on game playing machines, theorem proving 
machines, question-answering machines, and machine 
pattern recognition are included. Problem solving, 
verbal learning, concept formation, decision making, 
and the simulation of social behavior are contained in 
a section on cognitive processes. Introductory sec- 
tions, and an indexed ուրան are included.— 
P. J. Siegmann. 

723. Hayek, F. A. Rules, perception and intel- 
ligibility. (Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1962, 48) London, England: Oxford U. Press, 1963, 
321-344, 5s.—Action and perception are often guided 
by rules which are not known explicitly. We respond 
physiognomically to signs of which we are not aware, 
and recognize patterns in behavior without being able 
to analyze the underlying cues. At another level, 

_there is a supra-conscious which cannot be understood 

in terms of our conscious system of rules. “Mental 
events may thus be unconscious and uncommunicable 
because they proceed on too high a level as well as 
because they proceed on too low a level." From this 
follows the “impossibility of ever fully explaining 
a mind of the complexity of our own."—N. M. Gins- 
burg. 

724. Humphrey, George, & Coxon, R. V. The 

chemistry of thinking. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1963. xii, 148 p. $6.75. 
_ 725. Johnson, D. M., & Zerbolio, D. J. (Mich- 
igan State U.) Relations between production and 
judgment of plot-titles. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(1), 99-105.—2 paragraphs involy- 
ing simple plots were used as a preliminary test. 
Experiments then tested the hypothesis that practice 
in judging plot-titles for cleverness would facilitate 
the production of clever titles. The “reciprocal” of 
this was also hypothesized. Ss showed no superiority 
of production due to the practice in judging (com- 
pared with controls). Other Ss showed an improve- 
ment in accuracy of judgment on the basis օք practice 
in writing titles. Accuracy in judging titles is im- 
Sech by practice m the production of titles to meet 
a criterion but is not improve direct practice in 
judgment.—R. D. NEA Z 5 Se 

726. Long, Barbara H., & Ziller, Robert C. 
(U. Delaware) Qualification of judgment: A 
learned cognitive style. Perceptual & Motor Տ kills, 
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1964, 18(1), 235-238.— Response preferences related 
to the qualification of judgment were studied by offer- 
ing Ss a choice of scales to be used in responding to 
an opinion questionnaire, The results suggested that 
sex norms, developmental changes, and the educa- 
tional process affect these response tendencies.—/ our- 
nal abstract. 

727, Oléron, Pierre. Les activités intellectuelles. 
[Intellectual activities.] Paris, France: Presses Uni. 
versitaires de France, 1964. 163 ք. $225(paper).— 
The introduction discusses various aspects of intel- 
lectual activities, such as definition, importance, meth- 
odology, characteristics, etc. and points out that the 
evolution of intelligence consists of the multiplication 
of response mechanisms of reactions to perceptions 
and the utilization of symbols. The chapters are: 
Concerning the Nature of Intellectual Activities, Ab 
straction, faduction, and Classification, Inference and 
Reasoning, and Problem Solving —L A. Ostlund. 

728. Shore, Eugene. (Pennsylvania State Մ.) 
Reasoning ability and stimulus variables in learn- 
ing disjunctive concepts. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), 3441.— Abstract. 


729. Stark, Stanley. (Ս. Illinois) Temporal 
and atemporal foresight. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1962, 2(1), 56-74.— The thesis of this 
paper is that one's conception of foresight depends 
on his conception of man's cognitive nature and the 
systems in which man operates. 2 decision theorists 
are contrasted, one a political scientist, the other an 
economist. It is alleged that one emphasizes the pas- 
sive, reactive, outer-stimulated character of man's 
mind and the permanent, predictable character of the 
world he inhabits. The other allegedly emphasizes 
the active, spontaneous, autogenic character of man's 
mind and the changing, unpredictable character of his 
world. These pairs of conceptions lead to conceptions 
of foresight as respectively atemporal and temporal. 
Atemporal foresight is represented as calculation 
within a closed system, an essentially mechanical op- 
eration better performed by computers than by men. 
Temporal foresight is represented as creation within 
an open system, an essentially human operation per- 
formable only by the frontal lobe of the human cere- 
bral cortex. (35 ref.) Author abstract. 


730. Suedfeld, Peter; Grisson, Robert & 
Vernon, Jack. The effects of sensory deprivation 
and social isolation on the performance of an un- 
structured cognitive task. American Journal 07 
Psychology, 1964, 77 (1), 111-115.—Investigators in 
sensory deprivation studies have usually not found 
cognitive decrement in problem-solving, learning, and 
reasoning. 2 factors are presented to explain what 
seems to be an inconsistentcy. The present study 
sought empirical support of subjective reports of cog- 
nitive impairment. The task used was the invention 
of a story based on a verbally presented scene. Ss 
were 30 undergraduate men. 10 Ss served in each 
of 2 experimental groups and 10 in a control group. 
Instructions were that stories be as detailed as pos- 
Sible. Isolated-deprived Ss showed a decrease in 
length of stories; isolated Ss showed an increase in 
story-length; control Ss showed no significant 
changes.—R. D. Nance. 

731. Wason, P. C. (University Coll, London, 
England) The effect of self-contradiction on fal- 
lacious reasoning. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
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39: 740-748 
frequency characteristics found in the language 
farhor abstract 
740. M Gerald A. & Griswold, Bar- 

bara B. (U, Cailfornia, Berkeley) Differential use 
of incidental stimuli in problem solving as a func- 
tion of creativity. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 431-436.--108 undergradu- 
ate Ss ol 3 levels of creativity, as assessed by Med- 
Dick: (1962) Remote Associates Test, were given 
30 anagrams to solve. Prior to the anagram task, 
they memorized 25 words under interference condi- 
tions, another list of 25 words played on a tape re- 
corder, Unknown to Ss, 10 of the anagram solutions 
had previously appeared in the memorized list (focal- 
incidental) and Min the interference list (peripheral- 
incidental). As predicted, high > middle > low 
creatives utilized both the focal and peripheral in- 
cidental cues (p Հ.05). Inasmuch as there were no 
significant differences in rote recall, the results were 
interpreted as reflecting wider deployment of atten- 
tion and less screening out of “irrelevant” past experi- 
ences by high creatives during problem solving. — 
Journal abstract. 

741. Parloff, Morris B., & Handlon, Joseph H. 
The influence of criticalness on creative problem- 
solving in dyads, Psychiatry, 1964, 27 (1), 17-27.— 
This paper reports an experimental test of the hy- 
pothesis that techniques for the reduction of critical 
judgment need not increase the "generation" of crea- 
tive ideas, but can achieve results by increasing the 
S's willingness to report more fully the ideas which 
he ordinarily tends to dismiss as unworthy.—/ournal 
summary. 


Concepts 
742. Baker, Frank B. (U. Wisconsin) An 
IPL-V program for concept attainment. Educa- 


tional & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 
119-127.—The conceptualization and implementation 
of an heuristic program for concept attainment is 
described. “The IPL-V program is an interpretive 
system which enables one to stimulate a list process- 
ing computer on a digital computer.” A program 
written for the CDC 1604 is depicted.—J7. Coleman. 

743, Bourne, Lyle E., Goldstein, Sidney, & Link, 
William E. (Ս. Utah) Concept learning as a 
function of availability of previously presented in- 
formation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 67(5), 439-448 .—3 concept-learning experi- 
ments were performed to determine the effect of per- 
mitting stimulus instances, first presented on earlier 
trials, to remain available for S’s inspection. After 
the presentation of each stimulus, S stated his guess 
of the concept. For independent groups of Ss, dif- 
ferent numbers of stimuli were available on each trial. 
In Experiment I, S’s performance improved with in- 
creases in number of available stimuli, more markedly 
in problems of greater complexity. The outcome was 
similar in Experiment II except that performance 
worsened slightly when more than 5 stimuli were ex- 
posed on each trial. Results of Experiment III indi- 
cate that this interference effect is due to a limit on 
response-time interval. The major effect of stimulus 
availability in concept learning was the reduction of 
memory errors.—Journal abstract, 

744. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Jennings, Paul. (U. 
Utah) The relationship between response con- 
tiguity and classification learning. Journal Gen- 
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eral Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 335-338.— This experi- 
ment tested the effects of response contiguity, varied 
in terms of the conditional probability of identical 
responses, upon the efficiency of classification learn- 
ing. 80 Ss were divided into 4 equal sized groups, 
the stimulus sequences of which were such that condi- 
tional probability of identical responses was 8/32, 
14/32, 20/32 or 26/32. The major findings were: 
(1) total number of incorrect responses decreased 
linearly with increased response contiguity, and (2) 
groups differed significantly in rate oÍ learning. 
These data support the hypothesis that closer group- 
ing of instances of the same concept increase the like- 
lihood that the S will abstract the common and defin- 
ing properties of that concept—Author abstract. 


745. Bourne, Lyle E, Jr, & Parker, B. Kent. 
(U. Colorado) Differences among modes for por- 
traying stimulus information in concept identifica- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 209-210.— 
6 ways of presenting stimulus information, i. e., varia- 
tions in relevant and irrelevant stimulus dimensions, 
in concept identification problems were compared. It 
was found that stimulus displays wherein all the in- 
formation is embodied in a single, compact figure re- 
sult in faster problem solving than do those which dis- 
tribute the same information across a set of discrete 
figures, The inferiority of distributed displays is en- 
hanced if all discrete figures vary randomly in loca- 
tion from trial-to-trial—Journal abstract. 


746. Byers, Joe Ն. (Ս. California, Berkeley) 
Rate of information acquisition in concept attain- 
ment. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 111-117. 
—52 Ss solved 6 conjunctive concept attainment prob- 
lems. All problems had 2 relevant and 5 irrelevant 
attributes which were presented in a 6 by 6 random 
replicated Latin square design. All stimulus cards 
were continuously in S’s view. Each stimulus card 
choice of Տ was recorded. From the protocols of S's 
card choices a record was made of the rate at which 
information about the concept became available. It 
was found that S's potential acquisition of information 
was efficient early in concept attainment but decreased 
in efficiency as the amount of information to be re- 
tained about the concept increased—Journal abstract. 


747. Haygood, Robert C. & Bourne, Lyle E. 
(U.Utah) Forms of relevant stimulus redundancy 
in concept identification. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 67(4), 392-397.— This study ex- 
plored the effects of 2 forms of relevant stimulus re- 
dundancy within a concept-identification problem. 
Form A redundancy exists when the levels of 2 stim- 
ulus dimensions are perfectly correlated. Form B 
redundancy exists when the levels of 1 dimension are 
contingent upon a combination of levels within 2 or 
more other dimensions, but there is no correlation 
between pairs of dimensions. The results showed that 
redundancy of both forms within relevant dimensions 
facilitated performance relative to problems having 
the same stimulus uncertainty. Increasing amounts 
of irrelevant information degraded performance and 
did not interact with form of redundancy.—Journal 
abstract. 

748. Johnson, Donald M., & O'Reilly, Charlene 
A. (Michigan State U.) Concept attainment in 
children: Classifying and defining. Journal of 
Educational Psyychology, 1964, 55(2), 71-74.—In 
concept learning experiments Ss who have learned to 
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74. Vaughan, Graham M. Concept 
development of 


annl) disctvminat»om responie. 
fective component, the EE of this treatment can 
extended to the problem of attitude development — 
Author obtract. 


2 : Information processing 
. USAF ASD TDR No, 63-946. vii, 32 p.— 
18 invited papers were presented at 5 sessions 
entitled: General, Signal Reception by Living Organ- 
isms, Information Processing by Living Organisms. 
Physical Principles of Bionics, and Application of 
Bionic C Biological, mathematical and engi- 
neering papers all attacked the problem of under- 
standing and simulating the sophisticated information 
sing capabilities of living organisms by arti- 
ial means.—M B. Mitchell. 
756. Binder, Arnold, & Wolin, Burton R. (In- 
diana U.) Informational models and their uses. 
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an institution for 
Only men who smoked and wished to 


scale S. Predictions 
decisions on surplus offers were made. Ss were 
packs of cigarettes and given the opportunity 
more by choosing the best alternatives and 
throwing dice. Findings indicated that the subjective 
utility scale remained stable when used with “adoles- 
sie There was no indication that lower IQ 
Ss made more contradictory or intransitive decisions 
than higher IQ Ss.—R. D. Nance. 

738. Filonov, L. B. (Inst. Psychology, Moscow, 
USSR) Zavisimost’ skorosti ii vybora ot 
chisla razlichitel'nykh priznakov obektov. [De- 
pendence of speed of choice reaction on numbers of 
differenting cues.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, 9 
(1), 89-103.— This investigation was aimed at clari- 
fying results reported in the literature on the relation 
between reaction time and number of alternatives. 
It was also aimed at making the results applicable 
to real-life work situations. The first part of the 
investigation consisted of observation and question- 
ing of assemblers at work. The second part of the 
investigation consisted of mock-up work situations 
in the laboratory and the third part abstract labora- 
tory experiments. Results of the experiments suggest 
that if the stimuli are presented a large number of 
times reaction times decreases with number of object 
characteristics. If the stimuli are presented only a 
few times reaction time is faster with fewer object 
characteristics. This result seems to be true whether 
the characteristics are relevant or irrelevant to the 
choice, although the effect of more characteristics is 
greater when they are relevant.—H. Pick. 

759. Hilton, Thomas L. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 

eer decision-making. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 291-298.— Theoretical arti- 

e presenting 5 possible models of decision-making 
and career development; attribute-matching, need- 
reduction, probable gain, social structure, and com- 
plex information processing. A model proposing 
reduction of dissonance among beliefs about self and 


environment is presented.—E. R. Oetting. 


760. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (U. Texas) Stimulus- 
oriented approach to detection. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(4), 766- 
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774.—Distribution curves for amplitude (envelope), 
drawn for noise and for noise plus signal, provide 
the basis for determining the proportion of arca 


ilities ) lying above various “criterion” levels 
ility pairs Gin) and P(y|sm) for various 
criterion levels furnish the coordinates of points gen 


ing ROC curves, which, because of the skewness 
of the distributions, show a slight curvature when 

ted on normal-normal paper. This curvature 
concave downward) provides a better fit to detec 
tion data obtained from rating-scale experiments than 
do the straight lines obtained from normal curves. 
The ROC curves belong to a family derived through 
the theory of signal detectability for the ideal O in 
the case where signal phase is unspecified. The fact 
that the distribution for noise-plus-signal amplitudes 
has, in general, a larger variance than that for noise 
alone explains why many experiments find the ratio 
Of g,, to oq to be greater than unity. A detection 
measure d, derived from the 2 distribution curves, 
when plotted against signal amplitude, is a straight 
line over most of its course but bends in to the origin 
for weak signals. Its failure to touch the positive 
abscissa supports the TSD argument against the 
threshold hypothesis. A second curve, derived from 
this one, provides a convenient way of determining 
the signal required to yield a particular value oí d,, 
when the signal that yields some other value of d, is 
known. Finally, the concept of "effective bandwidth" 
is developed, and provides a single parameter for use 
in fitting detection data. Data give some support for 
the notion that the auditory system adjusts its band- 
width in accordance with the duration of the signal. 
—Journal abstract. 


761. Morlock, Henry C., Jr, & Hertz, Kenneth 
J. (U. Pennsylvania) Effect of the desirability of 
outcomes on decision making. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 14(1), 11-17.—This experiment was de- 
signed as a direct test of the descriptiveness of an 
axiom first stated by Rubin. The axiom implies that 
adding a constant to any column of a payoff matrix 
will not alter S's choice of action. An auxiliary aim 
was to determine whether the effect of desirability of 
outcomes of events on frequency of prediction of the 
events would be abserved when S was motivated by 
a small monetary incentive to make accurate predic- 
tions. S drew 1 card from each of a number oí 
10-card decks. On 34 the trials he won 50e if a 
marked card was drawn; օո the other ! he lost 504. 
In 1 condition S bet 104 on the type of card he would 
draw. In the other condition S predicted what he 
would draw after inspecting a payoff matrix in which 
the value of drawing a marked card and the value 
of the 106 bet were combined. The same pattern of 
results appeared in each condition: more predictions 
were made for drawing a marked card when S stood 
to win 504 than when he stood to lose 506 with objec- 
tive probability constant. Thus, unless it can be 
shown that the utility function for these Ss was con- 
cave upward in an arithmetical plot and the Ss con- 
sidered only the total outcome for each contingency, 
Rubin's axiom does not appear to be descriptive of 
decision making under these conditions.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


762. Myers, Jerome L., & Fort, Jane G. (U. 
Massachusetts) A sequential analysis of gambling 
behavior. Journal of General Psychology, 1963, 
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771. Evarts, Edward V. — Bethesda, մե) 
Temporal patterns of disc tra 
neurons during sheep and the monkey. 


/ewraal of Newrophynology, 1964, 27(2), 152-171.— 
Recordings were obtained in the intact unanesthetized 
monkey Írom single pyramidal tract neurons. The 
pattern of activity was studied when the animal was 
awake, and in 2 levels of sleep. During waking, the 
discharge is regular. During sleep with slow EEG 
waves, there are bursts and intervening periods of 
silence. During sleep with low-voltage fast EEG 
activity, the burst duration increases, the intervening 
periods of inactivity become longer and the mean 
discharge frequently increases. The pattern in this 
state is ite different from that during waking, 
either with or without movement.—G. Westheimer. 
772. Gengerelli, J. A., Holter, Norman J., & 
Glasscock, Wilford Ք. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Further observations on magnetic fields 
accompanying nerve transmission and tetanus. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(1), 201-212.—W ith 
the utilization of more sensitive instruments, several 
experiments reported earlier on the bull-frog's sciatic 
were repeated. With the use of 2 types of coils, it 
was found (as before) that signals induced by mag- 
netic fluxes associated with a traveling nerve impulse 
were readily detected. The direction of deflection of 
the detected signal was not influenced by the direction 
of travel of the nerve impulse. There is fairly strong 
evidence that the detected signal is diphasic. Mag- 
netic fields associated with the tetanic contraction of 

muscles were detected. Author abstract. 

773. Gerall, Arnold A. & Berg, William Տ. 
(Tulane U.) Effect of novel situation and modi- 

tion in sexual drive on rate of oxygen con- 
sumption in guinea pigs. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 15(1), 311-317.— The normal rate of Os con- 
sumption of 10 mature male guinea pigs was com- 
pared with that produced during the first several 
days in the novel situation and by sexual satiation 
and frustration. A higher than normal rate of Os 
consumption recorded on the first day was followed 
by a lower than normal rate on the second and third 
days. Neither sexual satiation derived from ejacu- 
lation nor frustration produced by interrupting the 
copulatory pattern after the first intromission was 
found to modify significantly the normal rate of 
metabolism. In an attempt to explain these results, 
several hypotheses were Suggested based on either 
the tendency of the guinea pig to crouch when fright- 
ened or the nature of the stimuli in the chamber of 
the metabolism apparatus—Journal abstract. 

774. Hockman, Charles Henry. (Brown U. 
Food intake and deprivation 5 a E 
electrophysiological and behavioral considerations 
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ting drive. Dissertation Ab- 
sracts, 1964, 24(9), 3848-3849.— Abstract. 

775. Krinskil, V. Լ, & Shik, M. L. (Inst. Bio- 
logical Physics, Moscow, USSR) Metodika issle- 

pozy. [A method for the study of posi- 
tion] Biofizika, 1963, 8(4), 513-515.— The design 
of an apparatus is presented for the "objective study 
of the maintenance of a [given] position" and that 
of physiological tremor.—/. D. London. 

776. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
History and methods of physiological psychology : 
A brief overview. Detroit, Mich.: Hamilton Press, 
1963. 64 p., $3.75.—The area is concisely surveyed, 
The history section considers concepts of mind-body 
relationships, the French mechanists, localization 
doctrine of phrenology, discovery of the law of the 
roots, formulation of the doctrine of specific nerve 
energies, and the measurement of nerve impulse 
velocity, It also cites contributions of Darwin, Ber- 
nard, Broca, Fritsch and Hitzig, Jackson, Sherring- 
ton, Cannon, and Berger, and of more recent workers 
including Penfield, Selye, Lindsley, Olds, and Hebb. 
The methods section considers clinical methods (neu- 
rological examination, special diagnostic procedures, 
and special therapeutic procedures) and experimental 
methods—including surgical, electrical recording, 
local stimulation, biochemical, developmental, and 
general physiological procedures. A critical analy- 
sis of clinical and of experimental methods is pro- 
vided and a rationale for the use of animals in 
psychophysiological research included—Author ab- 
stract. 


777. Lanc, O. The bridge with transistor selec- 
tive amplifier for galvanic skin response. Česko- 
slovenská Psychologie, 1963, 7(4), 370-376.—The 
methods used in measuring the impedance of the 
Galvanic Skin Response and a new solution for the 
bridge measuring the Galvanic Skin Response are 
discussed. The bridge consists of the 3-stage-selec- 
tive transistor amplifier, the external source being 
400 Hz of regulated voltage. The source of the am- 
plifier is a 4.5 volt battery. The described arrange- 
ment eliminates the undesired signals reaching the 
input of the amplifier and enables a voltage output 
approaching zero. This permits greater accuracy 
than was previously possible. The article describes 
the instrument, discusses the use of suitable electrodes 
and recommends the use of dry electrodes with con- 
stant pressure. (Russian & English summaries) 
(19 ref.) —English summary. 

778. Law, O. Thomas, & Skinner, James E. 
(Claremont Graduate Sch.) Sexual behavior: 
Postcopulatory heart rate in the male and female 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 235-236. — 
Postcopulatory heart rates were recorded from male 
and female rats. The peak rate was characteristically 
distinctive for abortive mounts, intromissions, and 
ejaculations, as was the temporal pattern. The 1st 
and last intromissions in the copulatory sequence 
Were not significantly different but heart rate follow- 
ing ejaculation was. "The patterns and peak rates 
differed for the 2 sexes. Մ ournal abstract. 

779. Nutsubidze, M. A. Ob uchastii gippo- 
kampa v vysshei nervnoí deiatel’nosti. [Role of 
hippocampus in higher nervous activity.] Zhurnal 
Vysshet Nerunot Deiatel nosti, 1964, 14(1), 172-179. 
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under conditions of passive reception of mild stimula- 
tion, as well as resting level. Results were contra- 
dictory to findings of Davis and Berry (1963) but 


techniques for recording gastrointestinal activity are 
recounted. An input unit used in the electrical 
method is described in detail—Journal abstract. 
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2 Glial cells can be removed without inter- 


G. Westheimer, 
790. Laborit, H. (Boucicaut Hosp., Paris, 
France) , Bases métaboliques des rythmes du sys- 
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tème nerveux central (Metabolic bases of central 
nervous sy առ ers L'Évolution Psychiatrique, 
1964, (1), 7-4. — Theories and experiments con- 
cerning metabolic pathwa: and their 
relatiomhip to neuron 
vous system are discussed. 
of capillaries, brain waves, hypothalamus, as well as 
biochemical mechanisms of sleep and anesthesia. 
Pharmacological, physiological, and psychological 
properties of ("— drugs are exposed, e. g. 
chlorpromazine, etc. final section proposes an 
interpretation of physiopathological regulations based 
upon cellular energy phenomena and some aspects of 
memory processes. Alem bibliogr.)—L. A. Ost- 
lund. 
791. Nebyli V. D. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
of Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR, Moscow) Kortiko- 
i rnye otnosheniia i ikh mesto v strukture 

svoistv nervnoi sistemy.  [Cortico-reticular rela- 
tionships and their place among the properties of the 
nervous system.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 3-24. 
—A review of Soviet and foreign experimental litera- 
ture bearing on cortico-reticular interaction and the 
formation of conditioned responses. It is hypothe- 
sized that in order for positive conditioning to take 
place, ascending reticulo-cortical excitatory impulses 
are indispensable. Inhibitory processes, which enable 
the nervous system to form negative conditioned re- 
Sponses, are associated mainly with the activity of 

€ cortex, especially the frontal lobes. A dynamic 
state of balance between the excitatory reticular and 
inhibitory cortical systems is postulated, cortical in- 
hibition being dominant in the normal state of the 
organism. (113 ref.) —L. Zusne. 


792. Popov, N. F. Issledovaniya po fiziologii 
kory golovnogo mozga zhivotnykh. [Investiga- 
tions in the physiology of the cerebral cortex in ani- 
mals] Moscow: Sovetskaya Nauka, 1953. 100 p. 
—The author, employing complete and partial extir- 
pation of the cerebral cortex in dogs and monkeys, 
reports on his research on higher nervous activity.— 
I. D. London. 


793. Preobrzhenskii, N. N., & Yarovitskii, N. V. 
(Bogomol'ts Inst. Physiology, Kiev) Primenenie 
matematicheskikh metodov dlya issledovanniya 
impul'snoi aktivnosti tsentral’nykh ` neíronov 
mozga. [The application of mathematical methods 
for the study of impulse activity of the central neu- 
rones of the brain.] Biofizika, 1963, 8(3), 387—393. 
—A universal algorithm is developed for the pro- 
Framed quantitative analysis of impulse activity of 
the central neurones of the brain.—/. D. London. 


794. Ray, Oakley S., & Emley, Grace. (VA 
Hosp., Pittsburgh, Penn.) Time factors in inter- 
hemispheric transfer of learning. Science, 1964, 
144(Whole No. 3614), 76-78.—Single-trial inter- 
hemispheric transfer of a discrimination task engram 
was studied by eliciting spreading depression uni- 
laterally during acquisition of the discrimination. 
Complete transfer to the untrained side occurred after 
one trial with both hemispheres functional, if 10 
minutes elapsed between this trial and the elicitation 
օէ spreading depression in the trained side. If de- 
Pression was elicited 15 seconds after the trial no 
transfer occurred. oa abstract. 


795. Sremec, B. (Institut za medicinska istraZi- 
vanja i medicinu rada, Zagreb) Electroergographic 
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in relation to intensity of electrical stimu- 
lation. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1961, No. 23-34, 
103-108.—By electroergographic experiments on hu- 
mans it has been proved that by the increase oí the 
intensity of the electrical stimulation of the musc 
(flexor digitorum sublimis) the work output (tl 
sum of the amplitude of the finger flexions) increases 
up to a certain value and then, by a further increase 
in the intensity of the electrical stimulation of the 
work output goes down. The frequency of the alter- 
nating current used (7500 cps) considerably dimin- 
ishes the possibility of explaining this phenomenon 
in the way Vedenski used in the interpretation of the 
existence of an optimum intensity of direct current 
(frequency up to 200 cps) regarding the size of con- 
traction of a neuromuscular preparation. Author ab- 
stract. 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR 


796. Bauer, J. ԷԼ, & Cooper, R. M. (U. Mani- 
toba, Canada) Effects of posterior cortical lesions 
on performance of a brightness-discrimination 
task. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 58(1), 84-92—The hypothesis was 
confirmed that postoperative disturbances of pre- 
operatively learned light-discrimination habits are 
due to sensory impairments and not losses of memory. 
The experiments also suggested that the striate rat 
discriminates on the basis of luminous flux and indi- 
cate that Klüver's analysis of the residual visual 
capacities of the striate monkey should be extended 
to the rat.—Journal abstract. 

797. Butter, Charles M. (Ս. Michigan) Ha- 
bituation of responses to novel stimuli in monkeys 
with selective frontal lesions. Science, 1964, 144 
(Whole No. 3616), 313-315.—Monkeys with surgi- 
cally produced lesions of the orbital frontal cortex, 
monkeys with lesions of the lateral frontal cortex, and 
normal controls were tested for the effects of repeated 
presentation of novel stimuli on lever-pressing for 
food rewards. The results support the conclusion 
that the habituation of responses to novel stimuli was 
more impaired in monkeys with orbital frontal le- 
sions than in monkeys with lateral frontal lesions.— 
Journal abstract. 

798. Carlisle, Harry J. (Ս. Washington) Dif- 
ferential effects of amphetamine on food and 
water intake in rats with lateral hypothalamic 
lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 47-54.—Axmphetamine sul- 
phate produced significantly greater depression of 
food intake in normal rats than in rats with lateral 
hypothalamic lesions, suggesting that amphetamine 
reduces food intake by inhibiting the lateral hypo- 
thalamus. The 2 groups did not differ significantly 
with respect to the action of amphetamine on water 
intake (suggesting different central sites of action of 
this drug for food and water intake) or with respect 
to water intake following injections of chlorproma- 
zine HCl or neostigmine methylsulfate. (22 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 

799. Dabrowska, Jadwiga. (Nencki Inst. Exp. 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Reversal learning in 
frontal rats. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1964, 
24(1), 19-26.—"1. The rate of acquisition of succes- 
sive tasks in the 4-unit-quadruple-choice-apparatus 
in normal rats and in rats with frontal or motor 
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a hippecameully ablated Se amd an increase in inter- 
trial interval revolted in greater resistance to extinc- 
tiom for these Ss but mot for the control Ss —/ournal 


Äifer? 
. Lash. Leonard. (U. Michigan) Response 
discriminability and the hi Journal of 


hippo- 
In both operated groups, the 
maze groups which alternated the most and the least 
reached criterion the fastest and the slowest, respec- 
tively. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


808. Lubar, Joel F. (U. Rochester) Effect of 
medial cortical lesions on the avoidance behavior 
of the cat. Journal of Ը omparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 38-46.—Passive- and ac- 
tive-avoidance behavior of cats with combined lesions 
of limbic cortex-septal area and cingulate gyrus was 
studied. These Ss were compared with Ss having 
separate lesions of these 2 areas and with unlesioned 
controls. $ Ss with the combined lesions showed nor- 
mal passive avoidance, while Ss with only limbic 
cortex-septal lesions were defiicent (p=.027). All 
groups were similar in the acquisition of one-way, 
active-avoidance responses. A cingulectomy appar- 
ently protects S from the passive-avoidance deficit 
that follows limbic cortex-septal lesions. The ab- 
sence of an active-avoidance deficit in the cingulec- 
tomized Ss, reported to previous studies, is discussed. 


(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
809. Masterton, R. Bruce. (Duke Մ) The 
neural mechanisms of sound localization: The 


effect of auditory cortex ablation on the ability 
of cats to discriminate binaural time disparities. 
—— Abstracts, 1964, 24 (10), 4206—Ab- 
tract. 


810. Myers, Ronald E. 
Sch., Baltimore) Visual deficits after lesions of 
brain stem tegmentum in cats. Archives of Neu- 
701093, 1964, 11(1), 73-90.—Cats taught difficult 
visual pattern discrimination responses did not alter 
performances Significantly after bilateral destruction 
of the Superior colliculi. However, similar superior 
collicular lesions with minimal extension into the 
tegmentum or into the region of ventral central gray 
substance resulted in severe disturbances of perform- 
ance on the learned perceptual tasks. Only through 


prolonged periods of retraining were the di 
diminished. It was concl i sehen t 


mir uded that mechanisms exist 
m the tegmental structures of the cat's midbrain 
aud posterior thalamus that are centrally important 
to learned visual response. Author summary. 


811. Piercy, Malcolm 


(Johns Hopkins Med. 


D 


tL PSYCHOLOGY 


(466), 310-352.—After review of well-known 
dromes affecting intellectual abilities, such as 
phasia, apraxia, agnosia, and Gerstmann's s 
recent research on functional differences 
hemispheres is criticized. Functional diff 
within as well as between hemispheres are reyi 
Implications are drawn from research on brain fi 
tion for theories of intelligence, especially from 
sults of cerebral lesions in children and adults, fi 
study of the protective effects of learning, and fi 
constraints on adult mental development. It is 
gested that the common cause for the correlated 
of different intellectual abilities should be sought 
much in the individual's early development as in 
present abilities. There is no positive neurological 
evidence for a superordinate function in the 
corresponding to the statistical general factor which 
emerges from analyses of normal performance om 
tests of mental ability. (265 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins: 

812. Randall, Walter L. (U. Chicago) The 
behavior of cats (Felis catus L.) with lesions in 
the caudal midbrain region. Behaviour, Leiden, 
1964, 23(1-2), 107-139.—In 3 cats most of the teg- 
mentum and tectum was destroyed. Grooming and 
movements normally associated with elimination were 
absent. They exhibited approach-to-prey, prey- 
carrying, and fishing or mousing to inanimate 0 
jects. In 7 cats there was some destruction in the 
medial lemniscus, pons, and adjacent tegmentum. 
These cats showed increased grooming spontaneously 
and to normally inadequate stimuli. Some were 
hyperphagic. All 7 consistently killed and ate prey, 
unlike normal controls.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


813. Scharlock, Donald P., & Miller, Michael H. 
(Roosevelt U.) Negative stimulus duration as a 
factor in frequency discrimination by cats lacking ` 
auditory cortex. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(1), 9-10.—The learning of frequency discrimi- 
nation by the cat after removal of auditory cortex 
depends on the duration of the negative conditioned — 
stimulus. Generally, this stimulus must be presented 
for at least 1 min., if learning is to occur—Journal 
abstract. ի 


814. Schwartzbaum, J. Տ. (U. Wisconsin) Visu- 
ally reinforced behavior following ablation of the 
amygdaloid complex in monkeys. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 
340-347.—To analyze further the role of the amyg- 
daloid region in differentiation and persistence of 
performance for reinforcing events, bar-pressing be- 
havior of amygdalectomized and control monkeys (5 
of each) was studied with different forms of unpat- 
terned light stimulation as reinforcement for each 
response. For amygdaloid Ss, the results revealed 
normal differentiation among such reinforcing events, 
normal adaptation of responding within sessions, but 
more complete recovery of responding at the outset 
of repeated tests. The same results were obtained 
with brief “visual exploration" as reinforcement. 
Amygdalectomy would seem to interfere with sus- 
tained adaptation to novelty properties of stimuli, 
possibly as a result of impairment of memory proc- 
esses.—Journal abstract, 

815. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Bowman, R. E., & 
Holdstock, L. (U. Wisconsin) Visual explora- 
tion in the monkey following ablation of the 
amygdaloid complex. Journal of Comparative & 
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39: 823-852 

D acuexpet) of pontevvor were 
—— The teen resulted im total is- 
ability to rekars discrimination even by 
the respone to irom background stimulation 
trade prooedere 1» interpreted as supporting 


the view that cortical association response նշեն play 
a special role in discrimination earning —/owrmad 


823. Vanderwolf, C. H. (California Inst. Tech- 
of medial thalamic and 


. Jeur- 


lesions on active-avoidance 
Comparative & te ged ical Psychology, 1964, 
S8(1), 31-37—Rats that fail on a Bee? active- 


thalamic 
is in a 2nd operation. supports an 
3 that rats with medial thalamic 
lesions can learn an active-avoidance habit but are 
— of quick voluntary movements when fright- 
Since septal lesions alone (thalamus intact) 
ormance, it may be that septal 
damage has 2 effects: (a impairment of 
an inhibi system, and (b) impairment of learning 
ability. (18 ref.) —Jowrnal abstract. 

824. Vidor, Ք. The situation of the lobotom- 
ized patient. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(1), 
97-104.—The patient was relaxed and fortified when 
leaving the operating table. His mode of existence 
was a carefree staying with the present and the 
familiar. There is an unauthentic feeling of ease sup- 
ported by the easy accessibility of everyday things. 
Anxiety is relieved and many neurotic and poo 
defenses are found unnecessary because of the re- 
stricted time-horizon. There is a superficial identity 
of the ego in its and with its world. Parallel 
changes in the social sphere are briefly outlined.— 
D. Prager. 

825. Vogel, William. (Walter Reed General 
Hosp. Washington, D. C.) Some effects of brain 
lesions on MMPI files. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 412-415.—No relationship 
was found between overall measure of degree of 
MMPI pathology and (a) degree of intellectual 
deficit, (b) age, (c) educational level, (d) recency 
of injury, (e) EEG measures of damage, (f) locus 
of lesion (left versus right) and (g) locus of lesion 
as a function of lobe. More recently damaged Ss had 
higher scores op Ma. Temporarily retired Ss had 
higher F scores than the male soldiers returned to 
duty.—E. R. Oetting. 


impair avoidance 


Brain STIMULATION 


826. Andy, O. J., Foshee, D. P., Mitchell, James 
C., Chinn, McC., & Allen, Marshall B., Jr. (Ս. 
Mississippi) Effects of cortical stimulation on re- 
sponse latency in learned behavior. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57 
(3), 445-447.—5 adult rhesus monkeys were condi- 
tioned to discriminate between paired colored and 
form blocks employing the usual WGTA technique. 
After the animals had, acquired a stable performance 
level, stainless-steel electrodes were implanted in vari- 
ous cortical and subcortical structures. Cortical stim- 
ulation, whether of sufficient intensity to induce after- 
discharges or not, failed to disrupt performance, but 
did produce significant increases in response latency. 
The amount of delay was related to the area stimu- 
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lated, and to the presence or absence of an afterdis- 
charge. Much longer afterdischarges in the occipital 
lobe. relative to frontal and parietal lobes, induced 
delays significantly shorter than those 
and parietal lobes.—Jowrnal abstract. 
827. Goddard, Graham V. (McGill U.) Amyg- 
and in the rat. Journal 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1904, 58 
(1), 23-30.—Rats were stimulated in the amygdaloid 
nucleus with a continuous low-intensity 60-cps cur- 
rent, [n a series of experiments it was shown that 
they were impaired on fear-motivated learning but not 
on food-motivated learning. By varying the temporal 
relations between CS, US, and amygdaloid stimuls- 
tion during acquisition of a conditioned emotional 
response, it was shown that the stimulation did not 
affect fear directly but disrupted the consolidation 
process. It is concluded that low-intensity amyg- 
daloid stimulation disrupts the consolidation of the 
association of a stimulus with a noxious event. (18 
ref,)—Journal abstract. 

828. Hoebel, Bartley G. (U. Pennsylvania ) 
Electrode-cannulas for electrical or chemical treat- 
ment of multiple brain sites. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 16(4), 399- 
402.—This E describes a combination electrode 
and cannula that can be implanted at a number oí 
closely adjacent brain sites. Techniques for its con- 
struction, insulation, adaptation to stereotaxic instru- 
ment and application are provided. Author abstract. 

829. Kasper, Phyllis. (McGill U.) Attenuation 
of passive avoidance by continuous s' tal stimula- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 219-220.— 
Water deprived rats receiving mild, continuous elec- 
trical stimulation of the septal area accept more 
mouth shocks in a water-shock conflict situation, and 
defecate and freeze less than control Տտ. The effect 
on number of shocks accepted is greater for lateral 
than for medial septal stimulation. Journal abstract. 


830. Koppman, Jerry William. (U. Illinois) 
Effect of unilateral spreading depression and task 
difficulty on interhemispheric transfer of avoid- 
ance learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 
3849-3850.— Abstract. 

831. Lang, H., Tuovinen, T., & Valleala, B CU: 
Turku, Finland) Amygdaloid afterdischarge and 
galvanic skin response. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 16 (4), 366-374.—Re- 
cording and stimulation were made in the basolateral 
part of the amygdaloid nucleus and GSR was re- 
corded from the volar surface of the fore paw in 13 
lightly anesthetized cats. Tonic GSR was found to 
accompany the afterdischarge recorded from the 
amygdaloid nucleus. Xylocaine shortened the amyg- 
daloid afterdischarge and GSR equally but had no 
effect on amplitude of GSR, Nembutal had a weaker 
effect on the duration of the afterdischarge but dis- 
tinctly lowered the amplitude of GSR and influenced 
its tonic character. Minor elevation of blood pressure 
and changes of heart rate sometimes occurred during 
the amygdaloid afterdischarge and tonic GSR.—L. 
C. Johnson. 

832. MacDonnell, Malcolm F., & Flynn, John P. 
(Yale U. School Med.) Attack elicited by stimula- 
tion of the thalamus of rats. Science, 1964, 144 
(Whole No. 3623), 1249-1250.— Electrical stimula- 
tion of sites in the medial thalamus leads to attack 
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wakefulness and neural maturation. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1964, 2(2), 73-83.—EEGs 
were recorded on 24 human newborns under awake 
(15), asleep (12), both awake and asleep (10) cri- 
teria, The results showed reliable slowing of new- 
born EEGs with onset of sleep; higher percent times 
of flat tracings in awake than asleep conditions; 
higher percentages of intermediate frequencies in 
frontal-precentral than parietal-occipital tracings; 
and significantly higher percent times of very slow 
activity in parietal-occipital than frontal-precentral 
tracings. The study offers some empirical guides for 
the selection of frequencies and bandwidths —R. V. 


Hamilton. 
840. Beerman, H. Marlin. A controlled study 
of dia: in iatric outpatients. American 


level or psychological de 
a combination of both i 
order.—N. H Pronko, 
841. Bremner, Frederick i: 
Hippocampal activity during 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 16-22 —In a Sidman avoid- 
ance task irregular hippocampal EEG activity 
changed to regular 5-7 cps theta activity just pre- 
ceding and during an avoidance lever press. This 
finding suggests that the theta rhythm is not de- 
ent upon exteroceptive stimuli, but rather is a 
correlate of centrally initiated attention or arousal, 
Simultaneous stimulation and recording showed that 
altering the hippocampal thythms did not disrupt 
avoidance behavior when stimulating voltage was 
ow seizure inducing levels; this finding suggests 
that hippocampal theta activity, though correlated, 
15 not causally related to arousal. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


842. Chkhenkeli, 


velopments at the same level 
s at the bottom of this dis- 


(U. Massachusetts) 
avoidance behavior 


S. A. (Tbilisi Med. Inst., 
USSR) Ob elektroentsefalogramme cheloveka 
Pri golode i nasyshchenii. [On the EEG of man 
in hunger and sa Soobscheniya Akademii 
Nauk Gruzi 3, 31(3), 699—706. —In 


London, 


843. Clemente, C. D., Ste 
Wyrwicka, MU Califor: 
Post-reinforcement EEG 
alimentary behavior. 
Clinical. Neuro 


ring 
phalography &. 
(4), 355-365.-- 
planted in 6 chronically 
r ne. changes associated 
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lation or by novel auditory stimuli, Water substituted 
for milk-broth resulted in a disappearance of the post- 
reinforcement EEG pattern. Classical conditioning 
and extinction of the post-reinforcement EEG syn- 
chronization was demonstrated.—L. C. Johnson. 


844. Cor-Mordret, M. (Faculté de Medecine, 
Paris, France) Étude E.E.G. comparative de dif- 
érents groupes de névroses. [A comparative EEG 
study of different groups of neuroses. Encephale, 
1964, 53(2), 356-368—EEG data from 84 neurotic 
patients (ages 17-60, 38 men and 46 women) are 
examined, Results indicate a tendency for alpha 
rhythms to be displaced to lower frequencies in 
hysterics, temporal localization, and an important 
relation between the theta rhythm and impulsive 
tendencies, There is also a particular dominance of 
rapid rhythms in obsessives, indicating the "control" 
of these patients. Functional anomalies in the course 
of the trace can be explained by emotional factors, 
the fear of the new situation being the most vivid 
in phobics—W W. Meissner. 

845. Danilova, N. N. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Primenenie korreliatsionnogo analiza k issledo- 
vaniiu elektricheskoi aktivnosti kory bol'shikh 
polusharii. [Application of correlation analysis in 
investigating electrical activity of the cerebral cor- 
tex.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1964, 14(1), 9-22—2 types of correlational analysis 
are used, the autocorrelogram (ACG) and the cross- 
correlogram (CCG). Both types of analysis of the 
electrical processes of the brain permit intensifying 
the periodic components of the activity, and, in some 
cases, their isolation from the process under investi- 
gation. There are autocorrelational types of electri- 
cal activity depending upon the functional condition 
of the central nervous system. The maximum values 
of the CCG coefficients depend upon the frequency 
of the isolated periodical component and the func- 
tional state of the brain —A. Cuk. 


846. Darrow, Chester W., & Smith, Harold F. 
(Inst. Juvenile Research, Chicago, III.) An instru- 
ment for automatic scoring of EEG phase 
relationships. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 16(6), 614-616.—A transis- 
tor-operated instrument providing continuous auto- 
matic scoring of inter-area EEG phase relations is 
described.—Author abstract. 


847. Davidoff, Robert A., & Johnson, Laverne 
C. (USN MN Psychiatric RU, San Diego, Calif.) 
Paroxysmal EEG activity and cognitive-motor 
performance. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 16(4), 343-354.—Simultane- 
ous recordings of EEG activity and performance on 
4 cognitive-motor tasks in 36 epileptic Ss were ob- 
tained to evaluate the effect of seizure discharges on 
functioning. The generalized bilaterally synchronous 
and symmetrical discharges were classified with re- 
duration, and whether clinical 
rment of performance was sig- 
with discharges classified as 
nger duration. When duration 
similar, there was no difference 
functioning during photically 
us dischar, 
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cards is described with particular reference to the 
fact that the alphabetic list of authors of neuro- 


physiological and elect ic papers. 
covering the 1949-1960 period, is used in the 
archives of the German ic So- 
ciety. The advantages offered by a card 
register used as an alphabetically arran catchword 


index are discussed.—Journal summary. 


857. Kratin, IU. G. Elektroéntsefalografiches- 
koe izuchenie deiatel'nosti mozga cheloveka pri 
i zapazdyvaiushchem uslovnykh reflek- 
sakh. [EEG of human brain activity during trace 
and delayed CRs.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deia- 
tel'nosti, 1964, 14(1), 23-32.—Trace and delayed 
CRs to sound with verbal reinforcement under con- 
ditions of stage B of the EEG were established in 
8 Ss aged 18 to 21 yr. After the stabilization of 
conditioned connections, a positive signal in both 
cases caused two bursts of alpha rhythm, one as re- 
Տ to the sound, and the other as a reaction էօ 
time which began shortly before the motor reaction, 
ressing of the hand. In the case of the delay inhi- 
ition, both bursts were somewhat more intense, and 
the 2nd appeared earlier than during the trace CR. 
Under the action of indifferent or discriminatory 
sound stimuli of long duration, short bursts of rhythm 
sony were observed as on- and off-effects.—.4. 
uk. 


858. Krkovié, A. (Psihološki institut Filozofskog 
fakulteta, Zagreb) Depression of human occipital 

ha rhythm during steady and slow intermittent 
light stimulation. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1961, 
No. 23-34, 95-101.—Depression and reappearance of 
human occipital alpha-rhythm in response to steady 
and repetitive light stimulation (3,6 and 15 cycles/ 
min) were investigated quantitatively (alpha index). 
With steady stimulus, aíter the initial depression, 
alpha waves gradually reappear, but their amount 
remains slightly lower than the prestimulation level. 
During repetitive stimulation of 15 and 6 cycles/min 
relatively rapid reappearance of alpha-waves was 
observed both in light and dark phases, but no re- 
covery of alpha-rhythm was found in the light phases 
of 3 cycles/min stimulation.—Author abstract. 


859, MacIntyre, William J. Wasman, Marvin; 
Gluck, Henry, & Dines, George A. (Western Re- 
serve U.) Electroencephalographic data: Reduc- 
tion by wave-width analysis. Science, 1964, 144 
(Whole No. 3624), 1357-1358.—While frequency 
analysis of the electroencephalogram is not unusual, 
relatively little examination has been performed in 
the time domain. Separation of the waves into the 
intervals of their duration above a baseline, irre- 
spective of wave shape, has allowed a simple, numeri- 
cal distinction to be made between the "eyes-open" 
and “eyes-closed” electroencephalogram.—J ournal ab- 
stract. 


860. Newman, Bertha L. & Feldman, Samuel 
M. (U. Southern California) Electrophysiologi- 
cal activity accompanying intracranial self-stimu- 
lation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 244-247.—Rats were trained 
to interrupt a light beam for electrical intercranial 
self-stimulation (ICSS) of basomedial forebrain 
structures. Electroencephalographic activity from 
cortical and subcortical sites was simultaneously re- 
corded during ICSS sessions. When reinforced 
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behavior is elicited by basomedial forebrain stimula- 
tion, there is a concomitant evocation of prominent 
cortical and subcortical afterdischarges. These after- 
discharges are suggestive of "seizurelike" activity 
and hypotheses relating this activity to the reinforc- 
ing aspects of ICSS are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

861. Pederzini, Al. Contributo allo studio del 
comportamento dell'EEG in corso di ipnosi. 
[Contribution to the study of EEG functioning dur- 
ing hypnosis.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia 
e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(2), 163-178.—No significant 
differences in EEG's were noticed between hypnotic 
and wakeful conditions.—L. L'Abate. 

862. Peterson, E. Electromyographic studies of 
muscular tension in psychiatric patients. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(1), 29-36.--10 patients. 
There was no evidence of a relatively constant state 
of neuromotor hypertension in the patient group. 
But the patient group had considerably more neuro- 
muscular hypertension than a nonpatient control 
group. More investigation is needed.. Prager. 


863. Ruscak, M. (Inst. Exp. Med., Slovak Acad. 
Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Incorpora- 
tion of S-Methionine into proteins of the cerebral 
cortex in situ in rats during spreading EEG de- 
pression. Pliygiologia Bohemoslovenica, 1964, 13 
(1), 16-20.—After application of 3M KCl onto the 
cerebral cortex eliciting EEG depression, the incor- 
poration of intraperitoneally administered ?^S-me- 
thionine into brain cortex proteins in rats is reduced, 
It was found that after 30 min. action of KCl the 
specific activity of cortical proteins diminished, in 
comparison with controls, by 15.7%. A decrease was 
also found subsequently to 90 min. restitution follow- 
ing EEG depression of 30 min. duration, namely by 
23.5%, and by 21.6% after 120 min. restitution, 
methionine not being administered until after 30 min. 
application of KCl. Physiological saline remained 
without effect on *°S into methionine. Statistically 
significant differences between control and experi- 
mental hemispheres disappeared within 24 hours. 
The possible mechanisms of this decreased incorpo- 
ration are discussed. (20 ref.)—Author summary. 


864. Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) 
Otrazhenie v summarnoi elektricheskoi aktivnosti 
mozga osobennostei dnevnogo i sumerechnogo 
zreniya cheloveka. [Reflection of the characteris- 
tics of day and twilight vision in the summated 
electrical activity of the human brain.] Biofizika, 
1963, 8(3), 374-379.—The author investigates the 
possibility of EEG modifications in response to 
changes in the color of a rhythmic light signal at 
various levels of brilliance both when the signal is 
presented alone and when it is presented in combi- 
nation with equally bright, but differently colored 
signals. He concludes that (1) quantitatiye analy- 
sis of the summated electrical activity in the human 
brain does reveal a high correlation between change 
in the amplitude of the frequencies, produced by the 
brain, and change in many properties of rhythmic 
photic stimuli; and (2) such analysis reflects in the 
EEG the characteristics of human day and twilight 
vision—ZI. D. London. 


865. Samsonova, V. G., & Il'yanok, V. A. (Inst. 
Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, Mos- 
cow, USSR)  Izmenenie elektricheskoi aktivnosti 
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emotional responses, 12 
EEG during psychological stress. -V. H. Pronko. 


cerebral anomalies accompanying the inning or 

en "foc. 
53( No, 1) 151-156.—The EEG anomalies 
found in the initial or terminal of neuroleptic 
treatment are typically found in drug addicts 2 
clinical cases are considered, Metabolic disturbances 
induced by a sudden disequilibrium provoked by 
introduction or sudden removal of neurochemically 
active substances are suggested as responsible for the 
changes JE. W. Meissner. 

868. Surwillo, Walter W. (Baltimore City Hosp., 

Md.) The relation of decision time to brain wave 
frequency and to age. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 16(5), 510-514.— 
54 Ss ranging in age from 34-92 years were re- 
quested to decide between 2 alternatives to examine 
the relationship between decision time and EEG 
period plus decision time and age. Evidence was 
obtained to support the hypothesis that Ss with slow 
brain waves require longer to make decisions than 
do Ss with faster brain waves. Decision time was 
also related to age, but when EEG frequency was 
held constant this relationship completely vanished. 
EEG frequency was postulated as the factor behind 
the age associated drop in information capacity of 
the central nervous system.—L. C. Johnson. 
869. Thompson, Larry W., & Obrist, Walter D. 
(Duke U. Med. Cent.) EEG correlates of verbal 
learning and overlearning. [ow erect ta 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 16(4). 332-342 — 
Variations in EEG activity were investigated in 17 
college students during the learning and overlearning 
of verbal material. EEG activity was analyzed by 
means of a Burch period analyzer. Alpha activity 
decreased during learning while beta and super- 
imposed activity increased. These chan, were 
maximal at the critical time in the learning process 
when the nonsense syllables were first being antici- 
` pated correctly. Overlearning resulted in a slight 
return of the tracing toward control levels, but this 
trend was not significant. —L. C. Johnson. 
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572. Mi, M. A. M Menem), Conde) pur 
— 1 E and the 


U. Montreal) Retinomotor 
(Arasssius austur) to 


photic stimulation. 
de een ո 1964, 23(1), 4 or dark- 
adapted were anaesthetised and 


immobile 

and rs 2 diff. thet 

pigment, cones rods in er in thei 
states of adaptation. While the 9 cones and 
rods in the exposed eyes are light · adapted. the cones 
and rods in the unexposed eyes are 
The pigment is expanded but not as much as in the 
exposed eye. This expansion suggests a consensual 
response. It is suggested that migration of the pig- 
ment is governed partly by endocrines (intermedin?) 
and partly by direct photic stimulation. The pigment 
position in the eyes light-adapted prior to exposure 
is different from that of the pigment in the eyes of 
dark-adapted fish. There is a corresponding differ- 
ence in the contralateral eye. This difference may be 
attributed to the fact that pigment expands rapidly 
on exposure to strong light, overshooting the normal 
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marianun level of expansion, return to which occurs 
mach later. Thoagh these results agree with 
vious workers, there are differences in 
details which are hard to reconcile, since relevant 
information is hacking in their reports—Jowrnal ob- 
Gre", 
$74 Andguladse, N. V. (Tbilisi Med. Inst. 
USSR) O funktsional'nom sim- 
analizatora. [ On 
the functional! boundaries of symmetrical points of 
the auditory analyzer.) — Soobscheniya Akademii 
Nauk Grasinskoi SSR, 1964, 34(1), 175-180.—The 
functions of the 2 symmetrical cortical auditory fields 
im dogs were investigated by the development of 
differentiations between applied signals.—/. D. Lon- 
don, 

875. Bocca, Ettore, & Battison, Maria N. (Inst. 
Technical Physics, Milan, Italy) Odour perception 
and environment conditions. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 391-400.— Variations in 
humidity and temperature cause variations in the 
intensity of perception of the odours of pure sub- 
stances. In our research we aimed at effectuating a 
measure of this phenomenon which could be expressed 
numerically, and with this in view, we chose the 
olfactory threshold, i.e. the minimal concentration of 
the substance under examination capable to originate 
an olfactory sensation. We set up an apparatus 
adjusted to give a wide range of well-defined concen- 
trations of odour substance. It was found that, under 
equal circumstances, the threshold concentration de- 

on the temperature and humidity of the in- 
spired air. In the experiences referred to in this 
report variations in threshold values have been exam- 
ined for most common humidity and temperature 
conditions. A relationship has been determined which 
allows prevision of threshold values of pure sub- 
stances in function of temperature. The use of an 
olfactometer which allows exact concentration of 
odour substance in the air flux, has made direct and 
systematic measures of the threshold sensitivity pos- 
sible. The threshold value has been defined as the 
minimum quantity of odour substance per unit volume 
of air inspired (moles per litre) necessary to give 
the sensation —M. Loeb. 

876. Borghesan, E. (Ս. Palermo, Italy) Nature 
of a pigmented substance in the labyrinth. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 288-293.— 
The pigment existing in the loose connective tissue of 
the posterior labyrinth is originated by hemorrhage, 
pathological or “physiological” inflamations and 
wearing out of tissues. Such pigment is contained 
in macrophages—M. Loeb. 

877. Byzov, A. L., & Mazokhin-Porshnyakov, 
G. A. (Inst. Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) 
Analiz elektroretinogrammy nasekomykh. [Analy- 
sis of the electroretinogram of insects.]  Biofizika, 
1963, 8(4), 487-497. —The author reports on an in- 
vestigation of what components make up the sum- 
mated ERG of insects and what structures generate 
these components.—I. D. London. 


878. Cowey, Alan. (Cent. Brain Research U. 
Rochester) Projection of the retina on to striate 
and prestriate cortex in the squirrel monkey, Sai- 
miri sciureus. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1964, 
27 (3), 366-393.—Recordings were obtained from the 
exposed striate cortex in the anesthetized squirrel 
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monkey. The intact eye was presented with brief, 
small (25 min. of arc) light stimuli and the visual 
field was mapped for various cortical electrode posi- 
tions. 1-2" of visual field near the fovea produced 
an early response at the cortex, but a later response 
of opposite polarity was produced by a region 5 times 
larger. The latter response could be abolished by 
increasing the frequency of stimulus presentation, by 
additional anesthetic or by removing striate cortex 
around the electrode. The paper also contains neuro- 
physiological data on the topographic relation be- 
tween visual field and striate cortex and on the con- 
nections between striate cortex and prestriate cortex. 
—G. Westheimer. 


879, Dohlhan, G. F., & Boord, R. L. (NIH, 
Bethesda, Md.) The effects of cupular removal 
on the activity of ampullary structures in the 
pigeon. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, 
57, 507-516.— The effects of experimental removal 
of the pigeon cupula ampullaris were studied. It 
could be shown that the hairs of the sensory cells 
generally remain intact after this operation, sug- 
gesting that they are not fixed to the structures of 
the cupular substance. The cells of the transitional 
epithelium on the slopes of the crista showed an in- 
tense secretory activity as a result of the operation, 
The secretion appeared in the sections as eosinophilic 
globules. These globules were found in all parts 
of the endolymphatic space shortly after the opera- 
tion, but were removed by the stream of secreted 
endolymph, except in the region of the sensory area 
where they were trapped by the hairs. At a later 
postoperative period the globules in between the hairs 
are believed to be lifted beyond the tips of the hairs, 
thereby forming a new “subcupular space." It is 
suggested that this could be the result of a histo- 
logically invisible secretion from the supporting cells 
of the sensory areas. M. Loeb. 


880. Duvall, Arndt J., & Wersäll, Jan. (Karo- 
linska Hosp, Stockholm, Sweden) Site of action of 
streptomycin upon inner ear sensory cells. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 581-598.— 
The effects of streptomycin on the inner ear sensory 
epithelia were studied in guinea pigs by means of 
the electron microscope. The most severe damage 
was found in the vestibular sensory cells starting 
with degeneration of, and myelin figure formation in, 
the mitochondria. Later, sweling appeared in the 
sensory hairs, with deformation of the cell surface, 
and finally disappearance of the sensory hairs, swell- 
ing of the cell surface, often with rupture and ejection 
of cells and cell debris into the endolymph. Nerve 
fibers and nerve endings were unchanged. The organ 
of Corti was less extensively damaged. Changes were 
confined to the mitochondria and stereocilia of the 
hair cells. The damage of the sensory cells was ex- 
plained as an affection mainly of the plasma mem- 
brane of the cell and the membrane component of the 
mitochondria with inhibition of the formation of the 
rigid component of the membranes and damage to 
the permeability barrier. M. Loeb. 

881. Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. Med. 
School) Validation of an indicator of mamalian 
retinal receptor response: Action spectrum. Jour- 
nal of the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(3), 
368-374.—An indicator of individual retinal receptor 
response in the mammal is sought. This indicator 
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geniculate body in a way that 
contours the most important stimuli. 
a Ist step in perceptual generali- 
the —— of cortical cells to 

us, apart from its exact 
Wise. 

. (Indiana U.) 
in squirrel monkey 
nucleus. Dissertation. Abstracts, 
Abstract. 

ատէ, P. G, & Wersill, 
Research Inst., Stockholm, Swe- 
linings in the ampullae 

inth. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 

, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 517-530.—3 major epi- 
ial linings of the ampulla were investigated with 
the electromicroscope with special reference to their 
characteristics and it is attempted to 

correlate these with the possible function of this area. 
these epithelia, the sensory supporting cells, 
— tum and dark v demonstrate some 

which are suggestive of secretory and per- 
haps reabsorptive processes. However, Ide in. 
1 will clearly be required before these 2 
can be correlated more specifically to the 


precise cell areas in which they occur.—M. Loeb. 
890. Lezhava, G. G. [On the mechanism of de- 
nt of “habituation” in the response potentials 
of the visual system.] Soobscheniya Akademii Nauk 
Grusinskoi SSR, 1963, 31(3), 707-714.—Data are 
reported on the habituation of response potentials 
of the visual system on presentation of weak and 
intensities of flashing light. (Russian sum- 


— 


P D. London. 

ors, N. V., Rautian, G. N., & Spe- 
ranskaya, N. I. Spektral’nye kharakteristiki 
tsvetovogo zreniya. [Spectral characteristics of 
color vision.] Biofizika, 1963, 8(4), 502-508.—The 
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0 ss the significance of their previously 
ՄԵԼ: findings օո the distribution of spectral sen- 
Sitivity of the receptors, based on the study of di 
p x and trichromatic vision.—/. D. London. 
undquist, P. G., Kimura, R., & Wersäll, 
J. (Caroline Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) Ultra- 
Se Organization օք the epithelial lining in 
endolymphatic duct and sac in the guinea 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 
885 .—The finer details of the epithelial lining of 
endolymphatic duct and the proximal, intermedi- 
E and distal portions of the endolymphatic sac have 
yeen described. The most highly differentiated and 
active part of the entire areas was the intermediate 
portion where pinocytosis appeared էօ, be a main 
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demonstrated numerous 
mitochondria, 
rich vacuolar 
system. membrane 
was noted 1 
between adjacent cells. A rich network of the capil- 
laries with fenestrated endothelium was observed in 
relation to the basement membrane of the sac proper. 
The epithelial organization and vascularization of 
this area scemed to be ideally suited for passing fluid 
from the lumen towards the loose connective tissues. 
M. Loeb. 


893. W. B., Dobelle, W. H., & Mac- 
Nichol, E. Jr. (Johns Hopkins U.) Visual 
ts gle te cones. Science, 1964, 


143( Whole No. 3611), 1181-1182.—Single parafoveal 
cones from human and monkey retinas were exam- 
ined in a recording microspectrophotometer. 3 types 
of receptors with maximum absorption in the yellow, 
green, and violet regions of the spectrum were found. 
Thus the commonly held belief, for which there has 
previously been no direct and unequivocal evidence, 
that color vision is mediated by several kinds of 
receptors (possibly 3), each containing photopig- 
ments absorbing in different regions of the spectrum, 
is confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

894. Mozell, Maxwell Mark. (State U. New 
York, Syracuse) Olfactory discrimination: Elec- 
trophysiological spatiotemporal basis. Science, 
1964, 143(Whole No. 3612), 1336-1337.—Simul- 
taneous recordings were taken from 2 widely sepa- 
rated branches of the olfactory nerve of the frog. 
Odors from a variety of chemical substances were 
blown into the nares, and each clicited a different 
response magnitude ratio between the 2 branches. 
In addition, the time lapse between the 2 nerve re- 
sponses differed for different chemicals. This sug- 
gests a time-space encoding of the mucosal response 
to odors.—Journal abstract. 

895. Nord, Samuel Gilbert. (Brown U.) Pat- 
terns of tactile and gustatory representation in the 
medulla of the rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(9), 3853-3854.— Abstract. 

896. Shibuya, Tatsuaki. (Florida State Մ.) 
Dissociation of olfactory neural response and mu- 
cosal potential. Science, 1964, 143(Whole No. 
3612), 1338-1339.—The olfactory mucosal slow po- 
tential decreased remarkably or disappeared when 
part of the mucus on the olfactory epithelium was 
removed with absorbent paper. In contrast, the 
neural response was not changed much, while unitary 
spikes in response to odor also appeared in the epi- 
thelium. The paper reduced the thickness of the 
mucus by about 44, but olfactory cilia were still pres- 
ent. This evidence suggests that the slow potential 
is not the generator potential.—Jowrnal abstract. 


897. Simmons, F. Blair, & Beatty, O. L. (Stan- 
ford U.) Habituation (adaptation) in the middle- 
ear muscle reflexes of the cat. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 89-96.—Habituation 
(adaptation) in the middle-ear muscle acoustic reflex 
response of the cat is described, which has been ob- 
served as altering reflex threshold sensitivity by as 
much as 50 db and as affecting continuous contrac- 
tions to an equally impressive degree. These obser- 
vations (and their ramifications) are offered as one 
explanation for socalled "species differences" in re- 
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functioning may resuh ie verom datertiom 4. D. 
London. 


89. Zhukov, V. O. Levin, Yu. Տ. A L 
A. (Gorky Ural Sue U. Svendiovik, 
otwenka elektricheskol 


Miskaste. 
1963, 8(4), 498-50],.—A method. is developed and 
led to measure engt parameters տ descr 

electrical activity the human eye, D. 
London, 


Expoon, Box man At, & Comcorarosv 
Evrects 


900, Eichler, M. U. M ) 
yron. ( a Prycho- 


Science, 1964, 144( Whole No. 3629), 
886-888. — Normal volunteers inimed with ammonram 
acetate for 3 hr. developed a characteristic behavior 

resembling that of prebepatic coma, They 
— — certain Ge defects in motor per- 
and as well as significant 
lowering of critical flicker fusion. These ավալ» 
are correlated with the concentration of ammonia 
arterial blood. —Journal abstract. 


901. Gaito, John. (York U) DNA * 
sion and behavior. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
denominator underlying 
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judges were significantly more accurate in pre- 
dicting drug effects using the self-report data than 
they were in using objective test data. 4 objective 
tests were administered: (a) after image disappear- 
ance, (b) critical flicker fusion, (c) figure reversal, 
and, (մ) stipple cancellation test.—R. V. Hamilton, 
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. (Ecole Pratique 
autes Études, Paris, France) Les neurolep- 

stades. [The neuroleptics and 
Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 180-185. 

ychotropic and a neurologi- 
— — of this double — is 
administration of Somnifene to schizo- 
have unique psychic effects 
to the same 


or idal signs, Babinski reflex, etc. 
Ober taii of doi action are given. In gen- 


ve doses should be avoided.—W. W. 
Menger. 
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910. Battig, Karl, & Fischer, Hardi. Die Wir- 
kung von Pharmaka auf psychische Leistungs- 
fect of drags on panic sd personality 
factors] Schweizerische Zeitschrift fü «մ 
€ ihre Anwendungen, 1964, 23 ( 2 Jr pie yad 
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performance to various degrees. The musical 
test results are 
of the test: the drugs have differential 
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effects according to the dimension, sometimes their 
action seems to be favorable in view of their similarity 
with the results of psychotics. Chloropromazine, 
placebos and amphetamine have negative effects.— 
Journal abstract. 

911. Beissier, J. R. & Simon, P. (15, rue de 
l'Ecole de Médecine, Paris, France) Equivalences 
expérimentales du neuro ue des 
neuro ues. [Experimental parallels. to the 


neurological syndrome of the neuroleptics.] Encéphale, 
$$, 109-122.—Heavy doses of neuroleptics 


by another cataleptic phase. Different neuroleptics 
produce different patterns of response, The symp- 
toms are equivalent to the "neurological syndrome of 
the neuroleptics” seen in humans. (22 ref.) —W. W. 
Meissner. 


work adjustment occurred with t pro- 
longed use of one or more antidepressant in 
combination with chlorpromazine in a of 


913. Bente, D., Hoffmann, F. A., Hartung, H., 
& Hartung, M. L. (Ս. Erlangen-Nürnberg, Ger- 


many) L'influence des neuroleptiques sur la vigi- 
lance: iences cliniques concernant leurs ef- 


fets sur I'EEG le système gamma et le niveau de 
performance. [The influence of neuroleptics on 
vigilance: Clinical experiences concerning effects on 
the EEG, the gamma system and level of perform- 
ance.] Encéphale, 1964, 53 (Suppl. No. 1), 143-150.— 
The action of chlorpromazine is characterized by a 
decrease in the level of nervous and psychological 
tension in Janet's sense, which expresses itself clin- 
ically in a dissolution of the spatiotemporal organiza- 
tion of the EEG. This reflects a decrease in vigilance 
which is particularly manifest in the initial phase of 
treatment. This conclusion is supported by the eí- 
fects of neuroleptics and antidepressants on motricity, 
functions of attention and concentration, and regula- 
tion of cortical activity. Vigilance seems to represent 
a dynamic structure which is transformed not only 

etween states of waking and sleep, but which can be 
dissociated by the action of different drugs.—JV. W. 
Meissner. 

914. Blumberg, Arnold G., Klein, Donald F., & 
Pollack, Max. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. Y.) 
Effects of chlorpromazine and imipramine on sys- 
tolic blood pressure in psychiatric patients: Rela- 
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LJ mervous activity of dog» 
LI. sedes | Zhurnal 
Le Nerrnol Detatef mosti, 1964, 14(1), 40-46.— 
e «Ը administration of noradrenalin in 
dosages of .1, A and .5 mi, conditioned activity of 


either did not change at all or was slightly de- 
— Y was disinhiblted and 


TORES 
: min. 
after the administration owing to the intervention of 
the tranamarginal inhibition —A. Cut. 

925. „ Barbara A., Doty, Larry A. (North 
ocu cb c of age and 9 

Journal of Comparative 

, 1964, 57(3), 331-334.— 
ects of chlorpromazine hy- 
drochloride administered to 250 rats of widely vary- 
ie 10 sec., 30 min., 1 hr., or 2 hr. subsequent to 

e trials on a simple avoidance problem. When 
administered 1 and 2 hr. after trials, the drug im- 

performance only of 30- and 600-day-old Ss. 
Suggest memory consolidation is significantly 
longer among Ss of extreme ages. Experiment 2 
compares effects of 4 distributions of trials on acquisi- 
tion of conditioned avoidance responses in 30-, 120- 
and 600-day-old Ss. Ss of extreme ages exhibited 
learning decrements under massed practice conditions, 
because of incomplete memory consolida- 

tion. Journal abstract. 

926. Fazio, C., Gilberti, F., Rossi, R., & De- 
Carlois, V. Pharma ic reactivity in mental 
patients measured by fractioned “Weckanalyse.’ 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(4), 246-255.-- 
The stimulation threshold to methylamphetamine 
(Methedrine) enabled psychotic patients to be dis- 
tinguished from neurotic in a statistically valid way. 
There is a progressive increase in this stimulation 
threshold from names to atypical enke to 
schizophrenics and finally to endogenous depressives. 
Research is meede D 3 a be differential 

among ifferent types of neurotics. The 
threshold values to Ritalin did not seem sufficiently 
discriminating. The data are promising for the de- 
velopment of a quantitative psychopharmacological 
approach in psychiatry.—D. Prager. 

927. Fish, Frank. The influence of the tran- 
— on the Leonhard schizophrenic syn- 

es. Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 245-249.—Nonsys- 
tematic schizophrenias responded well to tranquilizers, 
systematic did not. Phonemic and hypochondriacal 

a and eccentric and autistic hebephrenia 
showed more improvement than other Leonhard sub- 
oe. 5 proved to be most effec- 
tive, followed by chlorpromazine and prochlorperazine 

. W. Meissner. s 2s Ç 
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. Robert B. & Hughes, Francis W. 
(bes Մ Sch. Med) ethanol or 


ance subjects eg 
of human a E 
back (DAF). Journal d ËCH EN 1964, 57(2) 
431-436.— Verbal and arithmetical performance under 


an anxiety stimulus of delayed auditory feedback was 
measured in 8 Ss who had received meprobamate, 
alcohol, or meprobamate-alcohol combinations. Alco 
hol in concentrations of 50 mg% in the blood effected 
a pronounced deficiency in performance. Mepro- 
bamate did not significantly affect performance al- 
though there was a tendency toward impaired per- 
formance. Meprobamate plus alcohol produced 
greater impairment in several of the testing pro- 
cedures than either of the drugs alone—Author ab- 
struct. 

929. Frankenhaeuser, M., & Post, B. Time rela- 
tions of objective and subjective reactions to 
d-amphetamine and Pentobarbitone. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(2), 99-107.—Succes- 
sive measurements of pulse rate, blood pressure, ob- 
jective and subjective reaction speed, and 6 mood 
variables were made on 12 healthy Ss during 135 min. 
periods following the intake of either 15 mg d-amphet-- 
amine, 200 mg Pentobarbitone, or a placebo. It was 
shown that (b the 2 drugs had essentially opposite 
effects on all objective and most subjective variables; 
(2) after d-amphetamine subjective effects appeared 
earlier and reached their maximum more rapidly than 
objective effects; (3) both types of reaction were 
less pronounced after Pentobarbitone than after d-am- 
phetamine under the present dose conditions ; and that 
(4) after Pentobarbitone maximum objective effects 
were attained at an earlier point in time.—Journal 
abstract. 

930. Gayral, L., Roux, G., & Turnin, J. Troubles 
neuro-v tifs latents en cours des cures par les 
neureleptiques. Incidents et accidents chez les 
enfants et les adolescents. [Latent neurovegetative 
disturbances in the course of cures with neuroleptics. 
Incidents and accidents among children and adoles- 
cents.) Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 175-179.—Normal 
modifications of neurovegetative function produced 
by neuroleptics, such as hypothermia, changes in pulse 
rate, decrease in arterial pressure or orthostatic cir- 
culatory insufficiency, can cause difficulty in certain 
patients. Very old patients or certain adults, who are 
disposed to an exaggerated reaction, are especially 
sensitive, but accidents can be avoided by prudent 
dosage. The most frequent cases are children and 
adolescents who have good tolerance for neuroleptics 
when well, but react poorly after infectious diseases, 
grip, traumata, or surgical intervention. Observa- 
tions of 13 children, between the ages of 9 and 16, are 
reported.—W. W. Meissner. 

931. Geissmann, P., & Kammerer. T. Dimi- 
pramine dans le nevrose obsessionnelle. Etude de 
30 cas. [Imipramine in obsessional neurosis: A 
study of 30 cases.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(2), 369-382. 
—Results of treatment with imipramine of 30 patients 
with obsessional syndromes, 14 of whom showed an 
authentic obsessional neurosis, are evaluated. The 
Ss showed remarkable tolerance for the drug over a 
period of up to 18 months. Cases of typical obses- 
sional neurosis showed a diminution of anxiety and 
obsessional symptoms and rituals decreased and lost 
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Rochester) Studies of motion sickness: xix. 


Kline, N. $. Drugs: A ce necessity. 
P Psychiatry, 1963, ro 387-393.— 


alone is the dominant method 


Verbal 
of treatment in the mental hygiene clinics of the 
US. treatment is an ute and unqualified 


necessity for a community mental health center. The 
therapeutic action of drugs is at least as basic as any 
other known treatment method. Treatment programs 
should not disdain rehabilitation. Drugs and therapy 
can complement one another and the art is to select 
the appropriate treatment for the individual case.— 
D. Prager. 

943. Korngold, M. L.S.D. and the creative ex- 
m Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(4), 
152-155.—40 Ss. There was frequent occurrence 
of feelings of intense beauty and of creative original- 
ity. The "visionary" experience has the quality of 
surprise, wonder, revelation, pristine perceptual in- 
nocence, as if seeing something with brand new eyes. 
—D. Prager. 

944. Kovach, Joseph K. (Zoologiska Inst., Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Effects of autonomic drugs on im- 
printing. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 183-187.— The adrenergic 
stimulants, amphetamine, ephedrine, and epinephrine, 
facilitated following behavior up to 18 hr. of age and 
interfered with it at later ages. The cholinergic 
stimulant, neostigmine, had no statistically significant 
effect, while atropine, a cholinergic blocking agent 
and central stimulant, facilitated at 8 hr. and inter- 
fered at all later ages tested. Hexamethonium, which 
antagonizes the nicotinic action of acetylcholine at 
the autonomic ganglia, facilitated at 8 and 24 hr. and 
had no interfering effects. Similar effects were ob- 
served under the influence of ergotamine, a vasocon- 
strictor and adrenergic blocking agent, and ergonovine, 
an ergot alkaloid with no known autonomic or vaso- 
motor action. These drugs affect both the initial im- 
Es performance and the acquisition օք էհօ fol- 

owing behavior—Journal abstract. 


945. Kramer, J. C., Klein, D. F., & Fink, M. 
Imipramine as an adjunct to phenothiazine ther- 
apy Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(6), 377- 

)—In 32 voluntarily hospitalized patients who re- 
mained lethargic, bored and withdrawn after pheno- 
thiazine therapy, imipramine was added. 22 became 
more active and expressive, 6 remained unchanged, 
while 4 became aggressive and disorganized. 10 pa- 
tients developed involuntary movements suggestive of 
myoclonic seizures. Imipramine is a useful adjunct 
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to phenothiazine therapy where lethargy and with- 
drawal are prominent.—D. Prager. "ry 

946. Lambert, P. A. Essai de systématisation 
des associations de neuroleptiques.  [Systematiza- 
tion of the associations of the neuroleptics.) En- 
céphale, 1964, S3(1), 262-275.— The neuroleptics 

certain common characteristics, but also 
pha ical and clinical differences which permit 
them to be classified as “incisive” or “sedative.” The 
former is especially effective in psychotic states; the 
latter has a more symptomatic effect on anxiety and 
agitation. The incisive group is typified by thiopro- 
perazine, the sedative group by levomepromazine. 
(18 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

947. Launay, J. Actual research at the psycho- 
pharmacology center of Charenton-Saint Maurice 
(Paris). Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 618- 
630.—For about 10 yr. the center has devoted its 
research activities to 2 main fields: (1) The study of 
new therapeutic drugs offered to psychiatry, (2) The 
study of biologic and biochemical factors in the 
genesis of psychosis: (a) animal experimentation 
with indole derivatives and serotonin, (b) catatono- 
genic substances in human bile, (c) immuno-aller- 
genic study of pulmonary TB.in psychiatric establish- 
ments.—JD. Prager. 

948. Linton, Harriet B., Langs, Robert J., & 
Paul, I. H. (New York U., NYC) Retrospective 
alterations of the LSD-25 experience. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(5), 409-423.-- 
30 adult Ss were administered 100 gamma of LSD-25 
orally and 20 were given tap-water placebo. All Ss 
had undergone a battery of tests, written an auto- 
biography and were interviewed intensively. The 
Personality questionnaire was given once, as a con- 
trol, on the pretest day, 4 times during the drug day, 
and once on the post-test day. The purpose was to 
determine what aspects of the drug experience were 
remembered and forgotten and what processes were 
involved. Quantitative and qualitative findings under 
different treatments are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

949, Lovingood, Billy Wade. (U. North Caro- 
lina) The effects of dextro-amphetamine sulfate 
and caffeine on selected psychomotor, strength, 
and intellectual performance tasks and physiolog- 
ical parameters of young white men exposed to a 
restricted environment. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(9), 3625.—Abstract. 

950. Mons, J., Senes, M., & Ajzenberg, D. Au 
sujet d'une année d'application de thioridazine en 
milieu psychiatrique (A propos de 300 observa- 
tions). [A year of application of thioridazine in a 
psychiatric setting (regarding 300 observations).] 
Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 196-202.—A review of the 
effects of the use of thioridazine on 300 patients with 
a variety of pathologies. Thioridazine has, besides 

its sedative properties, a certain action on the inhibi- 
tion caused by other neuroleptics, and facilitates re- 
socialization of the patient. Positive and beneficial 
results were observed in 55% of the cases.. W 
Meissner. š 


951. Moriguchi, Noritaka. (U. Tokyo, Ja 
[Avoidance learning under the Hs of 5 
duced by chronic administration of methamphetamine 
hydrochloride (Philopon).] Annual of Animal Psy- 
chology, 1963, 13(1), 49-55—Methamphetamine, 6 
mg/kg/a day, dissolved with 2 cc saline, was sub- 
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At 
LSD.) en e 1964. (1), 131-141 Ferebe- 
4) and the precuryers of biogenic 
amines (DOPA and Shydeonytryptamine ). prodane 
uphthaimin Neuro- 


related to release of cerebral indole-amines | secomlary 
effects may be relates! to the release of catechol amines. 
. W. Meitager. 
953, Nayrac, P. Arnott, G. & Milled, G. 
de H troubles de l'humeur d'ex- 
pression — ets bénéfiques de l'halo- 


), 
absence de om ther- 
apeutique. [Huntington's chorea, humoral disturb- 
ances in ZS manic leen effects of halo- 
peridol ( wide pep bp i J. ther- 
* absence of t — pertonic syndrome. } 

ncéphale, 1964, $3(1), 221-222 A clinical case is 

resented of classic Huntington's chorea with manic- 
— features. Haloperidol was found to have 
a therapeutic effect on the psychosis, reducing the 
manic-h ic excitation, and on the choreic dys- 
kinesia. antagonistic hypertonia associated with 
Parkinsonism was not observed.—W, W. Meisimer, 


jaculation in 

administra! err rein for 5 da qu 5 kg 
istrati lor mg/ 

2 individual doses. This reinforces 

the hypothesis that thioridazine has an inhibiting ac- 


. W. Meissner 


a, Wi B. A, Hanlon, T. 
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and target symptoms of 
ter treatment and after a 
which most patients 


Prager. 
Otis, Leon S. (Stanford Research Inst. 
Men Park, Calif.) Dissociation and recovery of 


à response learned. under the influente of chlor- 
or saline, շտամ, Va, 1494 

— ee at el E 
r biie ապե the 
— shet Se rr 
eg tra nme LL sd saleme 
— ater am աան of — own 
gresser See eee amd Jeng recovery of the avoid 
տոտ tente than acinis that received only injec- 


10(1), 909-55 —The use of ha idol is evaluated 
im 30 ueseehected caves, The Se were tients, 
22-75 yr. Symptoms disappeared ely in 
17 cases, partially in 9, No side effects were observed 
at doses of 2-10 mg. given 2-4 times daily AE. W. 
Mem 
4 — —-. Y. > & Urbanek, Ronald J. (U. 
comin) Drug effects upon visual 
detection 


noise Prychonome Science, 
1964, 108) * —M 
previ y 


d 


" performance on a 

learned task involving vivaal signal. from- 
noise detection wat shown to be a moderately sensi- 
tive behavioral drug amay which i« more specific to 


the effects of chlorpromazine (CPZ) than 
Magnitude of the effect of cry was 


959. b Ragland, E. & 
Clark, Mervin L. (U. Oklahoma Med. Cent, Nor- 
chronic 


) 
treatment. d awa E eh 


Journal 
1964, 138(4), 348-388 The differential effect of 
c ine on various and behav- 
ioral modalities in chronic sch women has 
been studied during 16 weeks of and during 56 
weeks after discontinuation of During chlor- 


to levels even after 56 weeks off drug. 
Differential decline of effects between variables is 
seen as attributable cither to differences between tasks 
or to differences in feedback conditions, incidental 
learning or learning reinforced by knowledge of 
results."—N. H. Pronko. 

960. Reid, Larry D., Gibson, William E., Gled- 
hill, Stephen M., & Porter, Paul 8. (Ս. Utah) 
Anticonvulsant drugs and self-stimulating behav- 
ior. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(3), 353-356.—3 experiments tested 
the hypothesis that seizure activity contributes essen- 
tially to reinforcing effects of brain stimulation. 
(a) Bar-pressing rates reinforced by hypothalamic 
stimulation were obtained for 12 rats with and with- 
out 4 different anticonvulsant drugs; contrary to the 
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ՏՏ showed increased bar-press rates for 
several hours. (b) 5 Ss bar pressing for septal 
stimulation showed similar increases following phe- 
nobarbital. (c) 4 Ss pressing for hypothalamic and 
2 for septal stimulation were tested under low, 


medium, and high stimulation intensities ; phenobar- 
at all intensities. In 


bital increased response rates Տ 
the 2 latter experiments, some Ss had overt seizures 
when not drugged, but a time allowance for seizures 
left unaccounted for residual effect of anticonvulsants 
on response rates. Journal abstract. 

961. Remy, Maurice. De l'usage prolongé du 
Melleril en clinique psychiatrique. [The prolonged 
usage of Mellaril in clinical psychiatry. ] Encéphale, 
1964, 53(1), 187-191.—Thioridazine (Mellaril) is 
well tolerated and is effective against symptoms of 
excitation, showing no habituation and possessing 
relatively good permanence of therapeutic effect. A 
series of 2/7 cases, in which the patients received 
the drug from 1 to 7 yr. is reported. There is 
sometimes a moderate leucopenia (leucocytes down 
15-20%) and extrapyramidal side effects are infre- 
quent and moderate. Mellaril also has the advantage 
that it can be used in combination with other anti- 
psychotic drugs—W. W. Meissner. 

962. Robin, A. A., & Langley, G. E. (Runwell 
Hosp., Wickford, Essex, England) A controlled 
trial of imipramine. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 110(466), 419-422.—32 patients chosen for 
conservative treatment of depressive illnesses were 
admitted to a "double-blind" trial of imipramine. 
Slight initial advantages are shown for the drug. 
Patients who respond to imipramine are anxious, 
emotionally labile and have low depression, suicide 
and paranoid ratings and mild degrees of functional 
impairment.—Author summary. 

963. Sšlde, Henry. Thioridazine in the treat- 
ment of chronic psychoses. Encéphale, 1964, 53 
(1), 285-288.—Results of treatment of a group of 
80 chronic schizophrenics and a second group of 16 
organic brain syndromes are reported. Side effects 
were minimal and appeared generally as drowsiness, 
fatigue, apathy, dryness’ of the mouth, and slight 
Parkinsonism. Extrapyramidal complications were 
absent, Better than 60% of the chronic schizophre- 
nics and 11 of the 16 organics showed definite im- 
provement.—]V. W. Meissner. 

964. Saretsky, Theodore Sanford. (New York 
Ս.) The effect of chlorpromazine on primary 
process thought manifestations. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(9), 3841.—Abstract. 

965. Sawrey, James M., & Sawrey, William L. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Ulcer production with 
reserpine and conflict. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 307-309.— 
The effects of 5 different dosage levels of reserpine 
upon ulceration rate in a conflict situation were 
assessed. 1 member of each of 6 pairs of male, 
Sprague-Dawley rats, matched for age and weight, 
was randomly assigned to either a drug condition or 
a saline control group for each of the 5 dosages 
studied. Results indicated that ulceration rate with 
reserpine and conflict is an increasing function of 
dosage level employed. ournal abstract. 

966. Schiele, B. C., Vestre, N. D., & Mac- 
Naughton, D. Մ. Treatment of hospitalized 
schizophrenics with trifluoperazine plus tranyl- 


hypothesis, 
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cypromine: A double-blind controlled study. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(2), 66-79.— 
Tranylcypromine (Parnate) should not be added 
routinely to a phenothiazine such as Stelazine for 
treating withdrawn or regressed schizophrenics. 
Treat with trifluoperazine alone, adding Parnate 
later if progress is unsatisfactory.—2D. Prager. 

967. Schnetzler, J. Ք., Lamand, J. C., Cassas- 

suce, J., & Carrel, M. (Hôpital Psychiatrique de 
Saint-Egrëve, Isere) Effets des neuroleptiques en 
général et de la thioridazine en particulier sur la 
sexualité. [The effects of neuroleptics in general 
and of thioridazine in particular on sexuality.] 
Encéphale, 1964, 53 (1), 207-214.—Neuroleptics have 
the common effect of decreasing sexual desire, in 
some cases involving disappearance of erections and 
impotence. A decrease of desire is noted also in 
women. The effects of thioridazine on 23 normal Ss 
were observed. Libidinal weakening and disturbance 
of the ejaculatory mechanism were common, but the 
results indicate that the effects were quite complex 
and differed considerably from individual to indi- 
vidual . (20 ref.) -H. W. Meissner. 
968. Starkweather, John A., & Hargreaves, Wil- 
liam A. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., 
San Francisco, Calif.) The influence of sodium 
pentobarbital on vocal behavior. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 123-126. 
—This study investigated the effects of sodium pento- 
barbital on the voice, on a psychomoter task (differ- 
ential visual reaction time) and on mood, as reported 
by the Ss on the Clyde Mood Scale. 2 oral dose 
levels and a placebo were given blind to 12 Ss in a 
Latin-square design. Care was taken to control the 
effects of social interaction. The rate of reading a 
standard, well-practiced paragraph was slowed in 
response to this drug, as were reaction times. Ss 
described themselves as less clear thinking, less ener- 
getic, and less aggressive after pentobarbital, but not 
more or less jittery, depressed, or friendly. Fre- 
quency spectrum analysis of the voice did not show 
consistent changes in voice quality in response to 
this drug.—Journal abstract. 

969. Stone, George C. Dosing order and de- 
pression of avoidance behavior by chlorproma- 
zine. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 175-178 
—2 groups of 6 rats each were injected with 0.0, 0.75, 
1.5, and 3.0 mg/kg օք chlorpromazine in ascending 
or descending dosage orders after they had been 
trained on a nondiscriminated avoidance behavior 
The animals that received the high dose first showed 
lower response rates during tests with low doses than 
did those that were given the low dose first.—Journal 
abstract. 

970. Strómgren, Erik. Psychoses caused by 
neuroleptics. Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 170-174.— 
It is important to be able to distinguish the clinical 
features of secondary psychoses from phases of the 
primary disorder. Such secondary disorders are de- 
pression following treatment with reserpine and 
delirious states after treatment with phenothiazines 
40 5 1 are presented. Psychotic reactions 

ollowing leucotomy ar i 
1 y are also mentioned. -/. W. 


971. Telsma, F. J. Les limites du i 

Isma, F. J. t 
neuroleptique. [The limits of S T 
ment.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 276-279.—The ac- 
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tion oí neur ics is str influenced by sug- 
gestion. The limits of psyc rmacotherapy are 
set by the gravity and depth of the psychotic state 
(acute forms of schizophrenia, grave endogenous 
depressions, etc.) Treatment in these cases should 
not be prolonged any more than necessary. JW. 
Meissner, 

972. Torres, Aurelio A. (Columbia U.) Effects 
of chorpromazine and amytal on hoarding in 
"shy" and "nonshy" rats. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(2), 350-365,—Ss were classified into shy 
and nonshy groups by means of the cage-emergence 
technique. A series of trials in either open or closed 
all were given, the last 2 serving as saline control 
trials for the drug stage. An equal number of shy 
and nonshy Ss were randomly assigned to sodium 
amytal or chlorpromazine and test trials were 
given. Shy anímals hoarded less in the open than in 
the closed alleys, but there was no significant differ- 
ence between the 2 groups in the closed alleys. 
Sodium amytal effectively increased hoarding in the 
shy Ss, but chlorpromazine failed to do so. Neither 
drug had a significant effect ս hoarding of non- 
shy Ss. The significance of these results was dis- 
cussed in connection with 2 levels of shy and 
nonshy Ss and the effects of the drugs on fear, (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. eege VL. 

973. Uhlenhuth, E. H., ark, . (Johns 
Hopkins Մ. Med Sch.) The influence of medica- 
tion (imipramine) and doctor in relieving de- 
pressed psychoneurotic outpatients. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1964, 2(2), 101-122.—This 
study, a double-blind, crossover design with 2 medi- 
cations, using 7 physicians and 42 psychoneurotic 
patients, attempted to test 3 hypotheses: (1) imipra- 
mine (Tofranil 25 mg) is superior to placebo (iden- 
tical in appearance, atropine 0.1 mg) for relieving 
symptoms in depressed psychoneurotic patients, (2) 
these patients experience more relief with some doc- 
tors than with others, and (3) the relative effective- 
ness of imipramine and placebo depends upon the 
doctor administering the medications (interaction). 
Medication was administered for 4 weeks and each 
patient's condition was every 2 weeks by 
means of (1) patient's global rating of his condition, 

(2) the physician's global rating of the patient's 
condition, (3) a checklist of 62 symptoms, and, (4) 
The Morale Loss Scale. The authors found limited 
but qualified support for the lst hypothesis; little 
evidence to support the 2nd and no evidence to sup- 
port the 3rd hypothesis.—R. V. Hamilton. ի 

974. Volmat, R., Beaudouin, J. L., Collin, J., 
Nicolas-Charles, P.-J., & Allers, G. (Centre Hos- 
pitalier Universitaire, Besancon) La cogentine 

(BTMS) dans le traitement des syndromes neuro- 
leptiques. [Cogentin (BTMS) in the treatment of 
the neuroleptic syndromes.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 
250-261.—Effects of treatment of 74 cases of the 
neuroleptic syndrome with Cogentin (Methane sul- 
fonate of benztropine) are presented. ]t was found 
effective in counteracting vegetative symptoms, 
akinetic symptoms, hyperkinetic symptoms, yper- 
tonia, and trembling. It can be used preventively 

(1-2 mg/day) with treatment with piperazines and 

butyrophenones to avoid the initial paroxysmal hyper- 

kinesia. It can also be given curatively (2-4 mg/ 
day) with other neuroleptics for managing permanent 
syndromes. (29 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


39: 972-980 
975. W k-Jaroszowa, Jad U. Lodz, 
oland ) pom ` and a ‘ action: 


CS, It was found that, in control experiments, only 
Con- 
CRs were decreased following injections of chlor- 
io treated with 
yydroxizine performed both defense and alimentary 
CRs within a trial, The results demonstrate that the 
CS-transformation technique is very fruitful for 
measuring the efficacy of some of the tranquilizing 
drugs since marked alterations in conditioned-reflex 
activity follow injections of doses, not exceeding 
those used in human patients."—R. M. Church. 

976. Wolf, George. (Yale U.) Sodium appe- 
tite elicited by aldosterone. Psychonomic Science, 
1964, 1(8), 211-212.—Rats given access to .25 M sa- 
line in addition to drinking water were injected with 
either 0.5 or 1.0 mg doses of d-aldosterone acetate, 
Consistent increases in saline intake were observed 
in 2 of 3 rats injected with the 0.5 mg dose and in 
all 6 rats injected with the 1.0 mg dose. Journal 


abstract, 

977. Yagi, Ben. IE Tokyo, Japan) [Studies 
in general activity: II. The effect of methampheta- 
mine.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1963, 3(1), 
37-47.—A total of 17 albino rats were used. After 
the subcutaneous injection of 3 mg/kg methampheta- 
mine, the revolution frequency of the activity wheel 
markedly increased. The injection of 6 mg/kg of 
the drug strikingly decreased the activity for 1 hr., 
then gradually increased. The effect of the long 
administration of the — on different food treat- 
ment was also observed.. Ohwaki, 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


978. Bennett, Edward L., Krech, David, & 
R , Mark R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Reliability and regional i of cerebral ef- 
fects of environmental complexity and training. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 57(3), 440-441.—6 iments, conducted 
with 67 littermate pairs of male S; rats, have demon- 
strated that the chemical and anatomical effects of 
differential experience are highly repeatable. These 
effects show a clearly differentiated regional pat- 
tern, both among cortical areas and between cortex 
and subcortex.—Journal abstract. 

979. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Bennett, Edward ÉL 
& Krech, David. (Ս. California, Berkeley) Cere- 
bral effects of environmental complexity and 
training among adult rats. Journal of C omparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 438-439.— 
In 2 experiments, adult rats have shown cerebral 
effects of environmental complexity and training that 
are comparable to effects previously observed among 
younger animals. These effects cannot, therefore, 
be attributed solely to alterations in early growth and 
development.—Journal abstract, 

980. UNESCO. Environmental physiology and 
psychology in arid conditions. Paris, France: 
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Radiation 


981. Garcia, J. Buchwald, N. A. Feder, B. ԷԼ, 

R. A, & Tedrow, L. (VA Hosp., Long 
Beach, Calif.) Sensitivity of the head to x-ray. 
Science, 1964, 144(Whole No. 3625), 1470-1472.-- 
Rats have been trained to respond to signals con- 
sisting of very low doses of x-ray directed to the 
head. This stimulus is probably received in the 
vicinity of the olfactory bulbs and adjacent neural 
structures.—Jowrnal abstract. 

982. Kennedy, Margaret. (Hunter Coll.) Irra- 
diation effects, ö (reports). I.C.R.S. Medi- 
cal Reports, 1964, 6(1), 27-28.—Investigations by 
L. P. Pavlova are reported. When reactivity of the 
central nervous system of irradiated monkeys was 
studied some years aíter normalization of their 
general condition and reflex activity, the following 
conclusions were made: (a) after irradiation, basic 
nervous ses are restored at a somewhat lower 
level; (b) while conditioned reflex activity is com- 
pletely restored, higher nervous activity proves un- 
stable under intensified biological stress; (c) change 
in reactivity of the cerebral cortex is a residual sign 
of radiation trauma, accounting for a relatively con- 
stant vulnerability of higher portions of the monkey's 
nervous system; (d) this change in cortical reactivity 
can be used to produce experimental neuroses.— 
E. E. Johnson. 


Stress 


983. Hale, John F. (Carnegie Inst. Technology ) 
On the interaction effect een early experi- 
ence, later response to a terminal stressor, and the 
presence or absence of an intervening stressor. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 57(3), 451—452.—105 albino rats, given 1 of 5 

of infantile stimulation (no handling to han- 
dling plus shock) on each of the Ist 10 days of life, 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 levels of daily 
intervening stress (none, pseudo-ECS, and ECS) 
on days 7. Total food and water deprivation 
began on Day 57. No significant effects were found 

differential early treatment. Animals receiving 
ECS were lighter on Day 57 and survived a signifi- 
cantly shorter time than other groups. Animals re- 
ceiving no intervening stress survived longer than 
those in the pseudo-ECS group.—Journal abstract. 


chological Research, 1963, 5(3), 
fect of verbal stress on 
relationship to the level of anxiety (MAS) and of 
experimentally induced 
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on 100 Ss. When the stressor was given, EIT was 
found to be related significantly to the amount of 
change in salivary out (inhibition) and volume 
pulse amplitude inhibition). while MAS failed to 
exhibit any significant relationship to the changes in 
2 responding. Sex differences were not 
ound in any of these indices. Several discrepancies 
in results between the present study and other such 
investigations were discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

985, Mordkoff, Arnold Melvin. (U. California. 
Berkeley) The relation between physiological and 
phenomenological indices of arousal. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3852.— Abstract. 


986. Pare, William P. (Boston Coll) The ef- 
fect of chronic environmental stress on stomach 
ulceration, adrenal function, and consummatory 
behavior in the rat. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
57(1), 143-151.—Sprague-Dawley rats subjected to 
a tone followed by shock, 22 hr. daily, for 23 days, 
demonstrated a significantly greater weight loss, drop 
in food consumption, adrenal hypertrophy, and in- 
crease in adrenal ascorbic acid concentration as com- 
pared to rats receiving the same shock condition 
minus the warning tone. Tone-shock Ss also mani- 
fested a greater incidence of stomach ulceration, but 
these findings were not statistically significant.— 
Author abstract. 


987. Pare, William P. (Boston Ը oll) Modifi- 
cation of emotionality in the rat as a function of 
prolonged shock stress. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(1), 227-232.—In order to investigate the 
effect of chronic stress on open-field behavior in 
adult organisms, 24 male, 95-day-old rats, equated 
with 24 control Ss, were subjected to tone-shock 
stress 20 hr. daily for 26 days. Open- field responses 
of latency, ambulation, rearing and emotional elimi- 
nation (EE) were obtained on 4 subsequent open- 
field trials. In addition to a significant adrenal 
hypertrophy, chronic stress produced a significant 
decrease in latency, and an increase in ambulation 
and rearing scores for experimental Ss. Conclusions 
are: (a) latency, ambulation, rearing, and EE are 
not equally valid indices of emotionality in the rat; 
(b) 26-day stress does not modify adult emotionality 
as defined by EE. Results are discussed in terms of 
adaptation and Malmo's activation theory. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

988. Schénpflug, Wolfgang. (Frankfurt/M., 
Falkenstr. 46, Germany) Retention und Aktiva- 
tion bei zusätzlicher Beanspruchung durch kör- 
perliche Tätigkeit. Retention and activation dur- 
ing additional stress through physical activity.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle & angewandte Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 11(1), 130-154.—Changes of pulse 
frequency and skin resistance were measured while 
the Ss were pedalling an ergostat in horizontal posi- 
tion. Both measures showed linear increase the 
higher the stress of the activity. When, in addition, 
Physical activity is connected with the learning of 
nonsense syllables, pulse frequency shows no signifi- 
cant change while the skin resistance increases only 
up to a certain point. If the stress increases further 
skin resistance drops. This discrepancy of the 2 
measures is explained by assuming that pulse fre- 
quency measures activation level without organismic 
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being present in either the mother's parents or sib- 
ings or in her only grandchild.—/owrna! abstract, 

997. Henry, G. ԷԼ, Cole, B. L, & Nathan, J. 

) The inheritance of congenital 

report of an extensive pedi- 

Annals of Human Genetics, 1964, 27(3), 219- 


'ound or on an increase in severity 
with age. The condition appears to be dominant. 
Full details of the tests and of each S's performance 
are given.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


998. Huff, Sally D., & Fuller, John Լ. (Jack- 
son Lab, Bar Harbor, Me.) Audiogenic seizures, 
the dilute and phenylalanine hydroxylase in 
DBA/1 mice. Science, 1964, 144( Whole No. 3616), 
304-305.—Reduced audiogenic seizure susceptibility 
in dilute mice was associated with enhancement of 
phenylalanine hydroxylase activity, previously re- 
ported as low in dilute mice. Though nutritional 
changes complicate the interpretation, evidence exists 
for a mutation linked with dilute which modifies sus- 
ceptibility—Journal abstract. 


999. er (Hunter Coll.) Medi- 
cal genetics, jia(reports). I. C. K. S. Medical 
Reports, 1964, 601), 31.—Findings from V. P. 
Efroimson’s book on medical genetics are reported. 
The principal achievements of foreign medical genet- 
ics are noted, and the idea is stressed that Soviet 
research must aim at the solution of theoretical and 
practical problems related to the mechanics of car- 
cimogenesis, immunogenesis, and radiation sickness. 
Genetic danger from radiation urgently needs study, 
and a laboratory of human genetics and cytogenetics 
should be instituted. B. L. Astaurov showed that 
if the nucleus remains intact there is no radiation 
injury; Pellerin et al. € confirmed the concept 
d radiation injury as multiple mutagenesis of pro- 
liferating cells: The urgent need for many leie 
geneticists is stressed.—E. E. Johnson. 

: Clearn, Gerald 
dith. SÉ California, Berkeley) Dimensional anal- 
activity and elimination in a genetically 

օք mice (Mus musculus). 

4-way cross derived from the C57BL/Crgl, C3H/ 


Crgl, A/Crgl and DBA/2 Crgl inbred strains were 
tested for activity and elimination in 5 different 
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apparatuses. Factor and ciuster analyses 
scores obtained suggest that 5 factors can account for 

intercorrelations between measures. 
The factors are tentatively identified as (1) ambula- 
tory activity, (2) territory marking, (3) wall seek- 
ing, (4) defecation, and (5) behaviour relating to 
barriers. (24 ref.) —/J ournal abstract, 


1001. Pons, Jose. (U. Oviedo, Spain) Genetics 
of the a-b ridge count on the human palm. Annals 
of Human Genetics, 1964, 27(3), 273-278.—On the 
human hand there are 4 triradii, one at the base of 
each finger, called a, b, c, and մ, where 3 ridges meet 
in a triangular pattern. The number of ridges be- 
tween a and b were counted in 200 males and 200 
females and in 300 sibs falling into 130 sibships and 
47 families of both parents and at least 1 child. 
Means and sigmas are reported. There was no sig- 
nificant sex difference. For the total group the mean 
was 83.31 + 0.54. The sib pair correlation was A0 
+ 04, the father - child and mother-child correlations 
were 68 + ,06 and .31 + .10 (n = 87 in both cases). 
No conclusions were drawn because of the small 
sample. The correlation between parents was .04 
+ .14 which seems to eliminate assortative mating. 
The results support the hypothesis of a hereditary 
basis for the ridge count.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


1002. Thould, A. K., & Scowen, E. F. (St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hosp. London, England) Genetic 
studies of the syndrome of congenital deafness 
and simple goitre. Annals of Human Genetics, 
1964, 27(3), 283-2903.—26 pedigrees containing 30 
examples of the syndrome of congenital deafness and 
sporadic goitre are presented. Evidence is put for- 
ward to support our conclusion that the mode of 
inheritance is that of a recessive character. There 
were insufficient data, due to the small numbers in- 
volved, for us to obtain any significant evidence of 
linkage to the ABO blood groups and other marker 
genes. Author summary. 


1003. Tips, Robert L., Pickering, Donald E., & 
Ushijima, Richard N. (Baylor Med. Sch., Houston, 
Tex.) Some in igative situations in primate 
genetics. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68(4), 453-459.—3 investigative situations in 
primate genetics, which are significant to research on 
molecular disease in man, are described. Cursory 
comparison of chromosome karyograms from 3 ex- 
perimental primate species and from man are de- 
scribed in relation to phylogenetic mechanisms that 
are significant in cytogenetic disease of man, which 
constitutes a major portion of multi-faceted molecular 
disease in man. (15 ref.)—Author summary. 


1004. Winston, Harvey D. (U. Minnesota) 
Heterosis and learning in the mouse. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57 
(2), 279-283.—The present investigation was con- 
cerned with heterosis in learning. Ss were drawn 
from 3 inbred mouse strains and the 3 hybrid crosses 
between them with 12 the Ss in each genotype re- 
ceiving traumatic auditory stimulation during in- 
fancy. Adult learning ability was examined by means 
of repeated trials in a 4-unit alley maze and in a 
water-escape test. It was predicted that hybrids 
would be superior to inbred Ss, less affected by infan- 
tile trauma and less variable in their performance 
in both maze and water escape. Findings provided 
relatively strong confirmation of hybrid water-escape 
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39: 1015-1020 


EE levels of angular acceleration.—/ournal 
1013. | M. L. I. & James, W. T. (Ս. 
Georgia) Effect of acute simultaneous food and 


water upon aute behavior. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 242.—12 
rats were allowed to s 2 levers, one for food, the 
Other for water, while simultaneously deprived of 
these substances from 0 to 120 hr. The 2 levers 
were equated physically and delivered comparable 
percen of the normal daily intake of food or 
s irst and hunger drives appear to be of 


equal near 72 hr. simultaneous deprivation. 
ET 


1014. Denenberg, Victor H. (Purdue U.) Ef- 
fects of avoidable and unavoidable electric shock 
SR ity in the rat. Psychological Reports, 


š 


, 14(1), 4 —1 group of rats (N =89) was 
given avoidance learning training with electric shock 
reinforcement. _A second group of 35 was equated 


1015. Ewbank, R. Observations on the suckling 
habits of twin lambs. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 
12(1), 34-37.—To determine whether twin lambs 
suckle from either side of the ewe's udder or whether 
each lamb fixes on a particular side, a dawn to dusk 
watch, repeated at weekly intervals for 10 weeks, 
30 ewes and their 15 single lambs and 
15 pairs of twin lambs. About % of the twin pairs 
appeared by the 10th week to have a definite prefer- 
ence as to which side of the ewe's udder a particular 
lamb would suckle. The other 14 used the sides in 
a more random manner. It appeared that twins, on 
the average, suckled more frequently than singles 
during the first 4 weeks of lactation; that by the Sth 
ing rate was about the same, and that 
the 5th week the rate of suckling tended to fall 


Kee familly for both twins and singles.— 


1016. Glickman, Stephen E., & Hartz, Kenneth 
E. (Northwestern U.) Exploratory behavior in 
several species of rodents. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 101-104.— 
Locomotor ploratory behavior of 7 Species of ro- 
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nificantly as a function of species. The frequency of 
such activities as biti objects within the held, 
scratching at the floor of the held, rearing, grooming 
and defecating, were analyzed and found to differ 
among 3 preselected species. Journal abstract. 


1017. Hoffman, Howard S., Fleshler, Morton, 
& Abplanalp, Paul Լ. (Pennsylvania State Ս.) 
Startle reaction to electrical shock in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(1), 132-139.—Equipment was developed to 
assess the abrupt movement which characterizes the 
startle reaction. Response amplitude and frequency 
both increased as a function of shock intensity. La- 
tency increased with decreases in intensity. There 
was no evidence of inhibition when stimuli were 
separated by at least 10 sec. and repeated measures 
yielded no evidence of systematic changes in sensi- 
tivity. Stable individual differences in threshold and 
— of response at threshold were found, but 
they were unrelated to differences in over-all emo- 
tionality (open-field test) or to differences in S's 
startle response to acoustic signals. Analysis of 
response latencies suggested that flinch and jump re- 
flect separate response mechanisms and that flinch is 
the primary behavioral manifestation of startle. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1018. Jacobs, Harry L. (Ս. Illinois) Evalua- 
tion of the osmotic effects of glucose loads in 
food satiation. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 309-310.—Osmotic 
theories of food intake predict that ingestion of hyper- 
tonic glucose and NaCl should concomitantly produce 
food satiety and thirst. 24 rats were tested, after 
ad-lib. feeding and 22-hr. food deprived. 2-hr. food 
and water intake tests followed stomach loads of sham 
tubing, or 3% body weight of water, 1 M glucose, or 
5 M NaCl. Hunger increased all intakes without 
interacting with loads. Water, a known hydrator, 
decreased water intake without changing food intake. 
NaCl, a known dehydrator, decreased food and in- 
creased water intake. Glucose decreased food intake 
but also decreased water intake. NaCl satiety may 
be osmotic, but glucose, acting like a hydrator rather 
than a dehydrator, satiates via a metabolic rather 
than a colligative route—Journal abstract, 


1019. Korecky, B., Rakusan, K., & Poupa, O. 
(Charles U., Czechoslovakia) The effect of anae- 
mia due to iron deficiency during early postnatal 
development of the rat on growth and body com- 
position later in life. Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 
1964, 13(1), 72-77—Anaemia induced by a milk 
diet soon after weaning slows down growth of rats, 
both as far as soft tissues and bones are concerned. 
Adipose tissue was most affected. This is due to 
anaemia since addition of iron and copper to the 
milk prevented all these changes from occurring. If 
such animals are realimented with the standard labo- 
ratory diet when aged 100 days (still growing) the 
haemoglobin concentration returns to normal simi- 
larly as the weight. Later excess fat is laid down 
leading to a weight increase greater than seen in 
control litter mates. Realimentation of such rats at 
170 days of age (adult) is not so effective and weight 
and the other parameters remain below the values 
found in control rats. (16 ref.) —Author summary. 


1020. Liberson, W. T. (VA Hosp. Hines, Ill.) 
Interaction of motivational and drug effects in 
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Wilton, Ronald S, & Duerfeldt, Pryse ՒԼ 
Autonomic responses evoked a 

արա & Physiological P. Լա ong 
{iets L n 
Fes procedure where shock was paired with 


1 light intensity. and dimmer lights were 
site presented bat never associated with shock. Non- 
were then gradually converged toward 
սեռն until it was impossible to discriminate be- 
SES Measures of skin conductance and 
were obtained Xd at spaced intervals, to examine the 
eects of discrimination difficulty on auto- 
Sammie respoeses. was a marked reaction in 
Z measures during the 1st period, reflecting a state 
initial anxious expectation; a diminished reaction 
iade M period when discrimination was well estab- 
bied ; - tbe progressively larger reactions (par- 
ticelarly pulse as discrimina- 
Hin become more deat een 


In Exp. Լ Gers 


ախ (tramiocent), or neither (opaque) 


when — — 
was reduced (opaque ). Exp. II. unfiltered 
d Lë 6 simple or complex open 

No differences in activity were observed. |: 

1 that increased activity with elimination 
of illumination is associated with mocturnality, J pos 
sible explanations for failure to obtain effects from 
variation of the complexity component are examined 
(23 vet. )—Journal abstract 
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1033. Brower, Lincoln Pierson; Brower, Jane 
Van Zandt; Stiles, F. O., Croze, H. I., & Hower, 
A.S. (Amherst Coll.) Mimicry: Differential ad- 
vantage of color patterns in the natural environ- 
ment. Science, 1964, 144(Whole No. 3615), 183- 
185,—With a new modification of the release and 
recapture technique in which day-flying moths are 
artificially painted, released, and then lured by their 
females into traps, it has been possible to obtain dif- 
ferential recapture frequencies in natural areas of the 
Neotropics —Journal abstract, 

1034, Johnson, C. G. The aerial migration of 
insects. Scientific American, 1963, 209(6), 132-138. 
—Although a few insects migrate over great distances 
much like birds, most insect species flap their wings 
and are carried by prevailing winds. Migratory 
distance is a function of the wind velocity, wind direc- 
tion, and the duration of a “locomotory” drive. This 
drive is associated with delayed ovarian development. 
—L. M. Wise. 

1035. Johnston, Richard F., & Selander, Robert 
K. (U. Kansas) House sparrows: Rapid evolu- 
tion of races in North America. Science, 1964, 144 

Whole No. 3618), 548-550.—Conspicuous adaptive 
ifferentiation in color and size has occurred in the 
house sparrow (Passer domesticus) in North America 
and the Hawaiian Islands since its introduction in 
the middle of the 19th century. Patterns of geo- 
graphic variation in North America parallel those 
shown by native polytypic species, in conformity with 
Gloger's and Bergmann's ecogeographic rules. Racial 
differentiation of house sparrow lations may re- 
quire no more than 50 yr. (17 ref. ger abstract. 
_ 1036. Lord, R. D. Seasonal changes in the ac- 
tivity of me cottontail rabbits. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1964, 12(1), 38-41.—A. study was made of 
the seasonal changes in the daily activity of cottontail 
rabbits held in outdoor cages. The data indicated 
that, unlike some nocturnal animals rabbit activity is 
not regulated by the onset of darkness. There was 
an increase in duration of activity in summer when 
the nights were shortest. Activity was greatest in 
April and lowest in January. In general, these re- 
sults agree with a previous study of the author of 
rabbits in the wild—Author abstract. 

1037. Talbot, Mary. (Lindenwood Coll) Nest 
structure and flights of the ant Formica obscuri- 
ventris Mayr. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 19(1), 154- 
158.—In southern Michigan the ant Formica obscuri- 
ventris Mayr constructs superficial nests under logs 
and piled-up leaves. Covered runways connect widely 
spread chambers. In 1962 1 colony released approx- 
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[The sig- 
nificance of early social i ions during the “child- 
hood” of — EH für experimentelle & 
Psychologie, 1964, 11(1), 169-178.—The 
—— 1 to innate factors is demon- 
strated on ն ing processes for maternal attach- 
ment and for sexual reactions. The differences in 
these imprinting ses are interpreted within the 
lance-theory.”—IV’, J. Koppits. 
1049, Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp. Northport, 
N. Y.) Effects of tion on the nursing proc- 
ess on kittens. Journal of Genetic, Psychology, 1964, 
105(1), 113-1172 experimental litters of kittens 
were subjected to frustration of the nursing process 
for a period of 13 days. In 1 litter, the process was 
begun 72 hr. after birth and in the second litter, 16 
ere birth. This was affected by forcibly moving 


1050. Tedeschi, James T. & Harbur , Ernest. 
(U. Miami) The effects of infantile 5 9 ids 
in emotionality and hoarding in rats. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1963, 103(1), 175-193. 3 basic 

imental groups of infant Tats were constituted as 
follows: 


for 10 days, (c) rats gentled for 20 da 
ys. 
sults show that as adults both groups of gentled rats 


gentled rats. The 10-da; tled ani i if- 
i. statistically Հ y gen animals did not dif. 


animals on any of the criteri Hy 
pecia y iteria used.—Author 


1051. Thompson, Wiliam R., & Dubanoski. 
TEM A. QWesleyan U.) ̃˙ cui cor 
2 in - Science, 1964, 143(Whole No. 

), 1187-1188. — Arousal outside the test situation 
1 Prior to response acquisition can affect strength 
of imprinting, if such treatment occurs early enough 
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in life. Young chicks handled in darkness either at 


handled controls by means of following tests given 
at 30 and 54 hr. — age. Handli at hr. resulted 
in a significant increment in the later following re- 
sponse. Handling at 9 hr. produced no effect.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 
1052. Woolley, D. W., & Van Der Hoeven, T. 
(Rockefeller Inst, NYC) Serotonin deficiency in 

as one cause of a mental defect in phenyl- 
ketonuria. Science, 1964, 144(Whole No. 3620), 
RR3-884,—Serotonin deficiency induced in newborn 
mice and maintained to adulthood resulted in reduced 
ability to learn a maze. The serotonin deficiency was 
produced by overloading with phenylalanine plus 
tyrosine (to cause phenylketonuria), by feeding of 
reserpine, and by feeding of chlorpromazine from 
birth to maturity —Journal abstract. 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


1053. Andrew, R. J. (Yale U.) Vocalization in 
chicks, and the concept of “stimulus contrast.” 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(1), 64-76.—Stimuli 
which provoke alert responses (i.e. stimuli possessing 
contrast“) also produce vocalisation in the domestic 
chick. Sudden contrast with background stimulation 
produces twitters. Stimuli which are intrinsically in- 
conspicuous evoke twitters when they become condi- 
tioned stimuli for feeding (or drinking). The longer 
the preceding deprivation, the greater the rate of call- 
ing. Persistent and relatively intense contrast, such 
as results from cold, is needed to evoke the more 
intense peep calls. The association between twitters 
and approach to the stimulus source, and between 
peeps and avoidance, can be explained by assuming 
that approach may be elicited by moderate contrast, 
and avoidance by intense contrast. Certain other 
groups of responses (e.g. protective responses, some 
autonomic responses) may also be primarily evoked 
by stimulus contrast. (29 ref.)—Author abstract. 


1054. Berlucchi, G., Moruzzi, G., Salvi, G., & 
Strata, P. (Inst. F isiologia U. Pisa, Italy) Pupil 


havior of the pupil and of the eyeballs was studied 
in cats during physiological sleep with the aid of a 
special apparatus which prevents the closure of the 
eyelids without discomfort to the animal. The result 
can be summarized as follows: (1) in the blinded cat 
and in the normal animal examined in darkness with 
a sniperscope there is a relationship between myosis 
When the EEG is 
strongly synchronized the pupil is fissurated. (2) 
During desynchronized sleep the pupil is nearly or 


However, phasic dilations of the pupil occur syn- 
chronously with the outburst of rapid ocular move- 
ments. (3) The phenomenon described under (2) 
and particularly the phasic dilations of the pupils are 
still present after preganglionic sympathectomy. (4) 
During the desynchronized phase of sleep besides the 
rapid, binocularly synchronous, symmetrical ocular 
movements, slower and dissociated ocular movements 
are observed. (5) In the newborn cat the rapid 
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spread over the first Š days after hatching. 
randomly allotted to 5 


H 1 h responses to red were 
slightly and consistently better.—Author abstract. 


" Roger E., Wolff, Peter C., & Az- 
rin, Nathan H. (Illinois Wesleyan U.) Shock as 
: 4 hita: be 
havior. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 1205 iise 
Fighting behavior was elicited between previously 
friendly” cats in response to electric foot shock 
prior to any specific conditioning. Similarly, attack 
responses were observed to be directed by a cat to- 
ward 2 1 ignored rats following the presen- 
tation of shock. In both cases, the fighting behavior 
was more vro at higher shock intensities. The 
occurrence of this reflex was not attributable to any 
apparent operant reinforcement.—Author abstract. 


1066. Warburg, M. R. (Yale U.) The response 
of isopods towards temperature, humidity and 
light. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(1), 175-186.— 
The isopods Armadillidium vulgare, L. and Venezillo 
arizonicus Mulaik & Mulaik, were found respectively 
in mesic and xeric habitats in southern Arizona. The 
response to light and to humidity was studied in a 
choi Վ apparatus and the response էօ tem- 
perature in a thermopreferendum apparatus. The 
reaction was analysed by the following criteria: ex- 
cess time spent in one alternative, the number օք 
shifts, residence time and speed. V. arizonicus was 
the only ^j found to be negatively thermo-active 
even at 40° C. It also preferred intermediate humidi- 
ties, and did not respond to the saturation deficit of 
the air. The normal positive photoreaction of A. 
veere cange © ere 15 at high tempera- 

, but was not affec idity. 
Author abstract. n 


1067. Welker, W. I. (U. Wisconsin) Analysi 
of sniffing of the albino rat. e eg 
1964, 22(3-4), 223-244.—Slow motion movies were 
used to analyze sniffing and its changes as a function 
of development, ablation, and drugs. The 4 com- 
ponents of sniffing—rapid breathing, movements of 
vibrissae, snout, and head—emerged in that order 
ontogenetically. “This suggests that separate neural 
centers driving them also mature at different times.” 
Sniffing can be aroused by moderate intensities of 
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, visual, 
bulb ablation failed to change the snithng 


olfactory. auditory, or tactile stimulation. 

though operated rats spent less time sniffing 
— and more time sni aversive stimuli, than 
normal rats.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

1068. Zeigler, ԷԼ Phillip. (City U. New York, 
City Coll.) d qp activity and motiva- 
tional theory: case study in the history of 

. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61(5), 362- 
376,—Behaviors occurring out of their characteristic 
motivational context and in the midst of conflict and 
thwarting situations have been called "displacement 
activities," Such behaviors were originally explained 
by reference to energy models oí motivation. Iti 
now known that the nature and intensity of such 
activities are primarily a function of 3 sets of varia- 
bles: type and intensity of peripheral stimulation, the 
existence of behaviors incompatible with the activity 
in question, and the existence and duration of states 
of motivational equilibrium with respect to such 
incompatible behaviors. The implications of these 
findings for motivational theory are discussed and it 
is suggested that drive and energy concepts no longer 
serve any useful function in the study օք species- 
specific behavior. (80 rei.) —Jowrnal abstract, 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


1069. Black, Robert W., Fowler, Robert L., & 
Kimbrell, Gordon.. (U. Tennessee) Adaptation 
and habituation of heart rate to handling in the 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57 (3), 422—425.—To determine effects 
of removal from home cage, manual manipulation, 
and placement in a new environment on heart rate 
(HR), dermal EKG electrodes were implanted in 
albino rats. HR was recorded for 13 Ss placed in a 
wood box for 2 min. on each of 20 consecutive days 
in Phase 1 and for 7 Ss placed in the box for 1 hr. 
on each of 10 consecutive days in Phase 2. Subse- 
quently, 4 of these Ss were given 5 additional daily 
4-hr. exposures and a single 24-hr. exposure էօ the 
apparatus. Handling produced marked acceleration 
in HR which dissipated in a negatively accelerated 
fashion over 3 hr. Successive experiences with han- 
dling did not reduce HR acceleration—Journal ab- 
straci. 

1070. Capretta, Patrick J. (Miami U.) Sac- 
charin consumption and the reinforcement issue. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 57(3), 448—450.—Saccharin consumption was 
shown to depend upon drive state. In the 15է experi- 
ment, 20 rats were given a palatable solution of sac- 
charin and water under high-low alternating hunger 
drives for 16 days. Unlike previous findings, Ss 
drank more saccharin when they had been without 
food for 42 hr. than when food was eaten just 2 hr. 
before their saccharin trial. These results are in 
accord with the Hullian position and drive level and 
habit strength. The 2nd experiment compared sac- 
charin consumption by 2 groups of 8 rats each, one 
hungry and thirsty and the other practically satiated. 
Results here support the extinction-of-saccharin-effect 
interpretation of reinforcement over an aversive con- 
ditioning explanation.—Journal abstract. 

1071. Cicala, George A., & McMichael, James 
S. (U. Delaware) Quinine aversion thresholds 
in rats as a function of age and psychophysical 
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cially available The properties 
of tha cat's eye are n require 
ments for application of this technique. The possi- 
bility of accommodation axial movement of the 
lens, and measurement * —— by the 
present system, are considered. procedure for ob. 
jective calibration in diopters is described. The 
technique has been employed in experimental work on 
the cat. The smallest biological signals are signif- 
cantly greater than the threshold of — aÑ which 


is about 0.01 diopter, (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1079. Columbia U.) Au- 
in Foe Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), — Abstract. 


1080. Kaschef, Ahmed ԷԼ (Ain Shams Մ, 
Cairo) Further studies of olfaction in Lariopha- 
distinguendus Ք ( : i 


1081. Kelly, Dennis, D., & Glusman, Murray. 
(Columbia Ü.)  Aversive thresholds for subcu- 
taneous electrical stimulation in the cat. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 207-208—Reliable, 
long-term aversive thresholds were obtained in un- 
restrained cats with a titration schedule. These 
thresholds, marked by low variability, were found 
comparable to those obtained with a rest-to-zero pro- 
cedure. A subcutaneous implant technique permitted 
individual determination of thresholds for homolo- 
gous body areas and their selective alteration by a 
local anesthetic—Journal abstract. 

1082. Kosugi, Shotaro. (Waseda U.) [An ex- 
perimental analysis on a method measuring auditory 
threshold in the white rat.] Annual of Animal Psy- 
chology, 1963, 13(1), 27-35.—The upper and lower 
auditory thresholds of the white rat measured using 
general activity reduction as an index of auditory 
stimulation, were within the range of 18,000 and 
19,000 cps and of 40 to 30 cps which were almost 
the same as those obtained with the method of avoid- 
ance learning.—S. Ohwaki. 

1083. Matthews, L. Harrison, & Knight, Max- 
well. The senses of animals. NYC: Philosophical 
Library, 1963. 230 p. $7.50.—An easy reading 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1084. Mello, N Peterson, Neil J. 
Usa kasha Generel Hes GË Ba ect 


weight and were 
food-deprived for 22 hr. before each session at which 
a discrimination between a red visual stimulus and 
either a green, yellow, or blue visual stimulus was 
by an operant-conditioning technique. The 
rate of responding in the presence of the wave! h 
correlated with reinforcement was consistently hig 
than the rate of responding to the other stimuli, and 
this held for a range of brightness differences of 1.5 
log units, The behavioral result is consistent with 


electrophysiological evidence which suggests that cer- . 


tain elements in the cat's visual system are differen- 
tially sensitive to wavelength. The authors attribute 
the difference between their results and those of 
earlier behavioral studies to their higher deprivation 
levels.—G. Westheimer, 


1085. Mentzer, Thomas Lee. (Brown U) A 
comparison of methods for obtaining psycho- 
physical thresholds from the pi. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3851.—Abstract. 


1086. Phillips, D. S. & Michels, K. M. (Purdue 
U.) Selective stimulation and el iological 
responses of the olfactory bulb of the opossum. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 63-69.— 
This study was designed to compare electrophysio- 
logical data with the results obtained from human Ss 
who were asked qualitatively to scale odors. To 
achieve this end, recordings from the arca of the 
mitral cells in the opossum's olfactory bulb were car- 
ried out with tungsten microelectrodes, The stimuli 
used were odorants from the extereme ends of the 5 
obli factors obtained in the human study. The 
results indicate that chemicals with large positive 
loadings have a facilitative effect on the activity in 
the anterior olfactory bulb and that chemicals with 
large negative factor loadings have a facilitative ef- 
fect on the activity in the posterior olfactory bulb. 
Further investigation of the 4 chemicals comprising 
the extreme positive poles of the factors led to the 
conclusion that chemicals with large positive factor 
weights exert an inhibitory effect on the activity in 
the posterior olfactory bulb. It was also found that 
the magnitude of the physiological response to a 
chemical is significantly correlated with the chemi- 
cal's factor loading —Journal abstract. 

1087. Price, G. Richard. (Princeton Ս.) Middle 
ear muscle activity in the rabbit: I. The loss 
threshold. Journal of Auditory Research, 1963, 
3(4), 233-240.—The middle ear reflex was studied 
by measuring the cochlear potential in 1 ear while 
stimulating the opposite ear with various tones of 
increasing intensity. Results showed a loss (protec- 
tive) threshold function which closely followed the 
shape of the general sensitivity curve being sepa- 
rated from it by about 50 db. The results are com- 
pared with those of other species.—J. A. Vernon. 

1088. Price, G. Richard. (Princeton U.) Middle 
ear muscle activity in the rabbit: II. The gain 
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ugh. (Ս. Cambridge) Correct- 
mealworms (Tenebrio) and the 


Animal Be- 


37-139.—Mealworms (Tene- 


brio molitor L.) when forced to make a turn in a 
ԱԱ Ta: 24 opposite tura. The fre- 
ing 


turn 
DEE Bend torn to choice 


vior increases as the 


point distance 


increased. “The latter is a function oí distance 


An 
"inhibition" has been rejected. Turn 


explanation based օո "reactive 


alternation is 


apparently the result of an interaction between events 
Occurring at the forced turn and an excitatory state 


accumulated prior to the forced turn. 
tract. 


- no. . T. (Maudsley Hosp. London, 
FL eege 


Author ab- 


in the rat. Animal Be- 


to the rat during 


learning 
havionr, 1964, 12(1), 195-199 —Administration of 


infancy gives 


rise to accelerated maturation of bodily form and 


innately organized beha 


wior, but with the doses used, 


to a reduction in the growth of body and brain. 


performance on the Hebb-Williams 
closed-field test was impaired in rats so treated before 
but not after. the 14th day of age.—Author abstract. 


, 5(2), 91- 


performed with rats 


and mice in a Hebb-Williams աշտ box, using 


Problem No. 12 A measure 0 


the habit strength 


groups. In addition, the habit strength 
calculated for another criterion for the rats. With 


" 


the common criterion the function 


of learning was 


Ra = 2.49 (Loss) and R,—171(1— 0,94). for 


rats and mice 


According to the other 


criterion for the rat experiments, the function օք 


learning was R,—235 (1 — 0.84"). 


The measure 


110. խոլ. (Kyoto U., Japan) Re- 
Aa EL introducing forced 
non-rewarding trials in overtraining by white rats. 
Annual of Animal Psychology, 1962, 12(1). 1-10.-- 
40 albino rats learned position discrimination in an 

Y-maze, 4 overtraining groups received dif- 
ferential treatments in the period of overtraining. 
“The effect of reversal facilitation was not obtained. 
... Nonrewarding trials of incorrect response by 
means of forced choice method turned out to increase 
the inhibition of incorrect side beyond the degree 
in the original learning.“ —S. Ohwwaki, 

1105. McLaurin, William A. (Florida State Ս.) 
Postirradiation saccharin avoidance in rats as a 
function of the interval between ingestion and 
exposure. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 316-317.—4 groups of 10 
rats were subjected to delay periods of 3, 60, 120, and 
180 min. between cessation of saccharin ingestion and 
onset of x-irradiation. 4 similar groups were sham- 
irradiated and 4 had no fluid prior to irradiation. 
Observations for 24 posttreatment days with a choice 
of water and saccharin revealed no significant differ- 
ences among experimental groups. The irradiated 
control groups evidenced significant avoidance behav- 
ior for 4 days. It was concluded that saccharin 
avoidance conditioning does not fall within the classi- 
cal conditioning paradigm and other factors are 
needed to account for the avoidance behavior of the 
irradiated controls.—Journal abstract. 

1106. Mitani, Keiichi. (Kyoto U., Japan) [The 
reexamination of the Hebb-Williams Intelligence 
Test on the white rat.] Annual of Animal Psychol- 
ogy, 1962, 12(1), 21-31.—3 groups of Ss, a total of 
70. were given Hebb-Williams Test 2 to 4 times in 
4 mo. The test score did not improve as the func- 
tion of maturation, but with repetition of the test 
when the test interval was 1 mo—S. Ohwaki. 

1107. Moriguchi, Noritaka. (U. Tokyo, Japan) 
[A study of experimental extinction: II. Investiga- 
tion of responses caused by nonreinforcement.] An- 
nual of Animal Psychology, 1963, 12(1), 11-20.— 
Using 21 white rats massed extinction and spaced 
extinction were compared by means of a distance 
maze. A training to go to G3 not entering Gl, 2, 4, 
and 5, was followed by a 3-day extinction period. 
*Latencies are longer and responses to G3 are fewer 
in massed extinction than spaced." The results were 
discussed in terms of the additive drive AD caused 
by nonreinforced trials. S. Ohzwaki. 


1108. O’Connell, R. H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Comparison of alternation and response to 
stimulus change. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 362-366.—Satiated 
rats were given spontaneous alternation tests in a T 
maze with brightness of maze arm changed from the 
lst to the 2nd trial of each daily pair. Thus the 
tendency to alternate and to select a changed side 
could be compared. Stimulus change significantly af- 
fected percentage choice when combined with alterna- 
tion, and there was evidence that alternation was 
also effective. Alternation increased over trials and 
was related to choice speed; response to change 
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1117. Weeds, Paul Leg XXE & 
Peters, Robert J. --- չ մաթ. 
mental escape la a water tank: 
Effects of variations in Menues intensity 
and reinforcement Journal of Com- 
Paraiww & Peychology, 1964, $7(3), 
Խո. «ար dm — I Meer 
manipalsted meant of water temperature in a 
straight-alley task, amd reinforcement was manipu- 
lated independently by means of the differential tem- 
perature between the alley tank and a separate goal 
tank. Several studies are reported, indicating that 
reinforcement is a major determinant of behavior in 

Drive stimulus 


this escape conditioning 

intensity, on the other hand, ty ad only has a 
differential effect at very high Several 
vantages with this technique are pointed out including 


the fact that speed of swimming per se does not vary 
with training. Journal abstract. 
Conditioning 


Լ Bea ën, tap Kë 
. California, 

Contribution օք muscle spindle circuits 

as suggested by under Flaxedil. 

aphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 

` «18 naive cats, while com- 


paralysis showed conditioned motor re- 
after an average of 150 CS-US trials. Con- 
ditioned in cortical activity and EES 
diameter during training under paralysis indicated 
that the CNS was receptive to the conditioning pro- 
The discussion stresses the possible role of 
muscle spindles in the conditioning process.—L. Ը. 
Johnson. 

1119. Crawford, F. T. & Siebert, Lynne E. 
(Florida State U.) Operant rate in the turtle as 
a function of t ture. Psychonomic Science, 
1964, 1(8), 215-216.—Fresh water turtles were 
trained to press a lever for food reinforcement. Ses- 
sions were conducted in a test chamber containin 
water which varied from 58° to 85° Բ. i 
response rates were not identical, but the functions 
tended to be parallel. Journal abstract. 

1120. Delude, Lloyd A. & Carlson, Nils J. 
(Western Reserve U.) A test of the conservation 
of anxiety and partial irreversibility hypotheses. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 18(1), 15-22. 
—tThis study investigates the hypotheses of conserva- 
tion of anxiety and of partial irreversibility in a situa- 
tion where the probability of counter-conditioning was 
reduced to a minimum, and where the constellation of 
stimuli was clearly the same during the period of ex- 
tinction as during the period of acquisition. The re- 
sults were as m o eg rate ër ction decreased 
in proportion to the duration exposure to CS, 
which supports the ice of the conservation of 
anxiety (p < 01). ntrary to the principle of 
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ոմ ef Comparative & Physiological Prychology 
1964, $2(3), 49-437,—10 young (5% mo.) and 10 
old (9 mo.) rats trained to lever press for food on a 
VI schedule were trained to suppress to a tone oí 
either 3,500 cps or 670 cps. Generalization of the 
CER was ured in the presence of tones lower 
than 3,500 or higher than 670 cps. The results 
indicated that the CER will generalize along an 
auditory continuum without prior discrimination 
training : amount of suppression was inversely related 
to frequency difference between CS and test stimulus. 
Older rats showed flatter gradients than younger rats, 
after both ETT been trained to suppress to a 
3.8 tone, but the groups did not differ following 
training with a 670-cps. tone. Journal abstract. 


1122. Ellison, Gaylord D. (Yale U.) Differen- 
tial salivary to traces. Journal o 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 5 
(3), 373-380.—To reconcile trace conditioning data 
suggesting effective traces over 1 min. with delayed- 
reward and recent ոս data suggesting effective 
traces of about 5 sec., salivary conditioning in dogs 
to tone CSs was used. e discrimination at an 
S-sec. interval was virtually as effective as 8-sec. 
delayed discrimination. Supplementary experiments 
suggested that this superiority over other methods is 
attributable, in part, to CS complexity in previous 
studies rather than the present use of classical condi- 
tioning. Trace discrimination with a 16-sec. interval 
was significant but weak, These results implied that 
simple long-trace conditioning does not reflect true 
conditioning to a trace, which requires at least dis- 
crimination and a fixed interval throughout training, 
—Journal abstract, 


1123. Geer, James H. (Ս. Pittsburgh) Meas- 
urement of the conditioned cardiac response. 
Journal of y> rsi & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 57(3) 433.--1ո an attempt to develop meas- 
urement conventions 7 measures of the cardiac re- 
sponse in a conditioning experiment were obtained 
from 110 human Ss. A trace conditioning paradigm 
was employed with schedule of reinforcement and type 
of reinforcer as independent variables. Effect of 
conditioning procedures was interpreted to be inhibi- 
tion of habituation of the biphasic cardiac orienting 
reflex (OR). Extinction procedures permitted OR 
habituation. Shock was more effective than sound 
and 50% schedules more effective than 100% sched- 
ules in inhibiting OR habituation. Difference be- 
tween rapidly occurring accelerative phase and sub- 
sequent decelerative phase was the most sensitive 
measure of cardiac response, and the data suggest 
adoption of this measure as a scoring convention — 
Journal abstract, 


1124. Goldstein, Allan C. & Spies, Gordon. 
(Yeshiva Ս.) Conditioning of the nictitating 
membrane in the frog, Rana P. Pipiens. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57 
(3), 4 58.—A method is described for rapid con- 
ditioning of the eyelid reflex of the frog. The CS 
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1135. Sidorova, Լ. M. (Med. Inst, Donetsk, 
USSR) Vliianie dlitel'nogo vozdeitsviia koi 
temperatury na odnorvremennye — 
uslovnye refleksy ս sobak. [Influence of p: 
action of high temperature on simultaneous comp! 
CRs in dogs.) Zhurnal Vyssei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1964, 14(1), 56-60.—4 dogs, exposed to high tem- 
perature, showed a depression of motor defensive 
CRs. The depression was more pronounced with 
complex stimuli, which points to an increase in the 
transmarginal inhibition—A. Cuk. 

1136. Tapp, Jack T. (Vanderbilt U.) Strain 
differences in the acquisition of a conditioned 
emotional cy ores Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 464-465.-- 
Experimental literature suggests that the conditioned 
emotional response (CER) can be used to assess dif- 
ferences in emotionality between strains of rats. 
Acquisition of CER was compared for descendents of 
the Tyron "bright" (Տլ) and “dull” (Sz) rats, which 
differ in brain acetylcholine. 10 Տլ animals show 
more suppression over the total test period than 10 S; 
rats, but there are no differences between strains on 
the number of responses during CS period. This 
result is consistent with the hypothesis that acetly- 
choline mediates inhibitory neural mechanisms.— 
Journal abstract. 

1137. Thomas, Earl, & Wagner, Allan Ք. (Yale 
U.) Partial reinforcement of the classically con- 
ditioned eyelid response in the rabbit. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
(1), 157-158.—2 groups of 10 rabbits received clas- 
sical, eyelid conditioning and extinction training. 
l group was given 220 acquisition trials and rein- 
forced 100% of the time. A 2nd group was given 
440 acquisition trials and reinforced 5095 of the time. 
Partial reinforcement produced a decrement in ac- 
quisition performance, but no greater resistance to 
extinction than continuous reinforcement.—Journal 
abstract. 

1138. Woods, Paul J. (Hollins Coll) Water 
tank apparatus for instrumental escape condition- 
ing. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 167-170.— 
An alley and goal tank are connected to separate 
reservoirs containing constant temperature circulating 
units. These units allow automatic and precise con- 
trol of water temperature which is used to manipulate 
drive and reinforcement with small laboratory ani- 
mals.—Journal abstract. 

Discrimination 

1139. Audley, R. J., & Wallis, C. P. (University 
Coll, London, England) Response instructions 
and the speed of relative judgements: I. Some 
experiments on brightness discrimination. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(1), 59-73.—It is 
hypothesized that the speed with which a relative 
judgment is made between 2 stimuli on any given 
dimension depends upon the relation between the 
general position of the stimuli on the dimension and 
the direction of the required judgment along this. 
Experiments involving the discrimination of light 
patches of different luminance are reported which 
support this hypothesis. They show that Ss are 
quicker at choosing the brighter than the darker of 
2 relatively intense stimuli but quicker at choosing 
the darker of 2 relatively dark stimuli. A provisional 
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explanation of the phenomenon in terms of a res 
competition theory of choice behaviour is offered. 
Some alternative hypotheses are considered and 
analogies are made with other psychological phe- 
nomena. It is concluded that this 15 a judgemental 
phenomenon of some considerable generality.—Jowr- 
nal abstract. 

1140, Cohen, David Harris. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Transposition in pigeons as a function 
of the temporal delay between training and test- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3845.— 
Abstract. 


1141. Dewson, James H. (Stanford U. Sch. 
Med.) Speech sound discrimination by cats. Sci- 
ence, 1964, 144(3618), 555-556.—Cats trained to 
discriminate between the speech sounds u and i do 
not retain and are unable to relearn this discrimina- 
tion after bilateral ablation of the ventral insular- 
temporal cortex. In control animals, retention of this 
ability is not affected by bilateral removal of primary 
auditory receiving cortex.—Journal abstract, 


1142. Durup, Henri. (Inst. Neurophysiologie et 
Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) n modele 
stochastique du comportement conduisant a la 
reponse, chez un animal en situation d'apprentis- 
sage discriminatif: 1. Apprentissage sans correc- 
tion, premiere approximation. [A statistical model 
of behavior leading to a response with an animal in 
a discriminative 13 situation: 1. Learning 
without punishment, first approximation] Cahiers 
de Psychology, 1964, 7(1), 21-29.—To demonstrate 
the model a situation was described which would re- 
quire the animal to learn which portal out of n portals 
(n = 2) led to food from those that did not lead to 
food in a maze-type experiment. The probability that 
an animal would be successful is a function of the 
number of portals (n), the probability (p) of passing 
in front of the correct portal, and the probability (q) 
of passing in front of a wrong portal. This probabil- 
ity also represents the percentage of right responses 
which may be expected for the stage of learning cor- 
responding to the values of p and q. The model al- 
lows for the comparison of the percentages of right 
responses with the number of portals, which provides 
a test of the predictive value of the model.—J. C. 
Moore. 


1143. Fletcher, Harold J., & Cross, Henry A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Effects of Trial 1 reward con- 
tingency, intertrial interval, and experience on in- 
traproblem discrimination performance of mon- 
keys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(2), 318-320.—3 2-yr.-old naive and 
3 41yr.-old sophisticated rhesus monkeys were tested 
on a discrimination involving presentation of a single 
object (rewarded or nonrewarded) on Trial 1, fol- 
lowed by interval of 5 or 30 sec. and then 6 additional 
trials with a constant 5-sec. intertrial interval. Sig- 
nificantly superior Trial 2 performance followed non- 
rewarded Trial 1 responses by sophisticated Ss; sub- 
sequent intraproblem performance was essentially the 
same (9002 correct). A similar effect of Trial 1 re- 
ward contingency was found in gradually improving 
intraproblem performance of naive Ss but only with 
5-sec. intertrial interval. In general, performance fol- 
lowing 30-sec. intertrial interval was inferior. These 
data are interpreted as supporting an inhibition theory 
of discrimination learning —Journal abstract. 
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erer TR zielen anal incremental response in 
the erder C.D.C for A; and D-C-C fer Groug 
B. Groep A ax earned ender initial 
comfition, whereas Groep B did pot learn under 
ատա D comdition: whee switched, Group A per- 
formed discriminations very poorly under D, 
Group B began to learn under C; the groups per- 
formed identically well under final C St 
is- 


tiguity effect. (15 ref.) Journal abstract 


W. (State U. New York, 
Rhesus 
M0 — The 
ing set in rbesus monkeys is related to amount օք 
within- 


the data can be accounted for by Hull-Spence theory, 
with a small number of assumptions added. (79 ref.) 


1154. Rumbaugh, Duane M., & Ensmin er, 
Leonie W. (San Diego Coll.) Disecinination re. 
versal training with single and multiple stimulus 
pairs in the squirrel monkey. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 304- 
306.—2. groups օք squirrel monkeys were used to 
study discrimination reversal with a single pair vs. 
multiple pairs of problem objects. The Single-Pair 
group required twice the number of trials that the 
Multiple-Pair group required to achieve successively 
the criterional performance of 6 consecutive correct 
responses, Subsequently, both groups were given 
criterional discrimination reversal problems with 
multiple-problem pairs. As both groups performed 
equally throughout this phase, earlier differences were 
interpreted as reflecting a performance variable rather 
than increased error factors in the Single-Pair condi- 
tion, Terminal test performance for combined groups 
was 8802 correct on prereversal and 82% correct on 
reversal trials.—Journal abstract. 


1155. Rumbaugh, Duane M., & Prim, Merle M. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Temporary interference 
of insolvable discrimination reversal training upon 
learning set in the squirrel monkey. Journal of 
Comparative ծ. Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57 
(2), 302-304.—Effects of 2 methods of discrimination 
reversal (DR) upon previously established learning 
um) wet GE ste with a ԼՏ control in 12 
Squirrel monkeys, Saimiri sciureus. 1 group received 
300, 3-trial DR problems, They SERM բ: chance 
in this training and exhibited significant, but short- 
lived, loss in Trial 2 performance upon return to 
conventional 6-trial LS problems. A 2nd group re- 
ceived criterional DR training for 900 trials. Upon 
return to conventional LS problems they performed 
as well as the 3rd group which had received 150, 
6-trial LS problems. Results were interpreted to 
mean that the 3-trial DR condition tended to ex- 
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tinguish the strategy of win-stay, lose-shift which is 
common to DR and LS tasks.—/owrnal abstract. 

1156. Schusterman, Ronald J. (Stanford Res. 
Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Successive discrimination- 
reversal training and multiple discrimination train- 
ing in one-trial learning by chimpanzees. Journal 
of we rrr d & Physiological sychology, 1964, 
58(1), 153-156.—6 chimpanzees received either suc- 
cessive discrimination-reversal training (ART) with 
a single stimulus pair or multiple discrimination train- 
ing (MDT). pon achieving consistent 1-trial 
learning all Ss were shifted to a learning-set (LS) 
series of 200 4-trial discrimination problems. Once 
the tendency had been overcome to perseverate to the 
formerly rewarded stimulus under the reversal pro- 
cedure, rates of learning under both techniques be- 
came similar. On the Ist block of 50 problems of the 
LS series, Trial-2 performances of Group SRT, 
Group MDT, and a control animal were 8095, 74%, 
and 52% correct, respectively. Results were found 
unfavorable to interpretation in terms of error factor 
theory and transfer suppression theory.—Journal 
abstract. 

1157. Shepp, Bryan E., & Eimas, Peter D. (U. 
Connecticut) Intradimensional and extradimen- 
sional shifts in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 357-361.— 
2 groups of rats were trained on either a form or 
stripe discrimination and subsequently transferred to 
a 2nd discrimination in which no basis for instru- 
mental response transfer was provided. On Problem 
2, the ID Shift group was trained with new relevant 
stimuli from the relevant stimulus dimension of Prob- 
lem 1 while the ED Shift group was trained with new 
relevant stimuli from a previously irrelevant stimulus 
dimension. The ID Shift group learned Problem 2 
faster than the ED Shift group indicating, when the 
relevant stimuli on consecutive problems are members 
of the same dimension, that transfer of “observing re- 
sponses” learned in one discrimination facilitates solu- 
tion of the 2nd. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1158. Stollnitz, Fred. (Brown Ս.) Perform- 
ance of monkeys (Macaca Mulatta) on spatial 
variants of color-discrimination problems. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4297.— Abstract. 


1159. Sutherland, N. S., & Carr, A. E. (Oxford 
U. England) Shape discrimination by rats: 
Squares and rectangles. British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 55(1), 39-48.—16 rats were trained to 
discriminate between a square and a rectangle: both 
shapes were presented in different orientations to dif- 
ferent animals. All animals were trained in succes- 
sion with positive shape only, positive and negative 
shapes presented simultaneously, positive and negative 
shapes presented successively ; finally they were given 
tests with 18 transfer shapes presented singly. Al- 
though the rats showed a strong preference for the 
square early in training, they later responded more 
accurately to the rectangle presented on its own than 
to the square. There was no tendency to transfer 
from a rectangle in one orientation to rectangles in 
other orientations, and indeed when a horizontal 
rectangle was substituted for a vertical or vice versa 
negative transfer resulted. The rats (unlike octo- 
puses) showed complete transfer to outline shapes. 
The transfer test results are discussed in relation to 
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rectangles: G ` ined Mx =- of 
` S was tra - 

ch ti, — — n with 10x 2 
r stop L. w X 4 em. rectangles. 
The larger the med, the more readily 

they discriminated, both in terms of speed of Warning 
and of the asymptote of performance. training, 
each gr was given transfer testa with the 2 pairs 
ofr not used in training and with 2 

pairs of 25X 05 cm. and 40 X B cm. 
can be summarized in 3 generalizations: (1) 

size of à shape is changed, performance is worse than 
on the original training shape, (2) The bigger the 
change in proportionate size, the less i 
shown. (3) For corresponding changes of propor- 
tionate size, there is better transfer to larger 
than to smaller, These generalizations are supporter! 
by data from earlier experiments on the question of 
transfer to different sized shapes: some of these data 
were reworked and are presented in detail here. The 
theoretical implications of the results are discumed. 
(17 ref.)— Author abstract. 


nate between S80 ma (S+) and S40 ma (Տ-) by 
procedures which resulted in either a large amount of 
responding to S— or in little or no responding to 
S—. A shift in the peak of a postdiscrimination 
generalization gradient, away from S—, was obtained 
only if the discrimination was learned with a large 
amount of responding to S—.—Jowrnal abstract. 

1162, Torrey, Natalie Engel (Cornell Լ.) 
Learning set formation in the — monkey 
(Macaca Mulatta). Dissertation Abstracts, 24(9), 
3859.— Abstract. 


1163. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
discrimination 


Additivity of cues in 

learning by ք monkeys. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 124- 
126.—4 rhesus monkeys, trained to criterion on 90 


conditional discrimination and discrimination rever- 
sal problems, were required to select 1 of 2 dissimilar 
geometrical forms in one context, and the other form 
in a 2nd context. The relevant cues for the correct 
choice were differences in: (a) orientation of forms 
in horizontal and vertical planes, (b) color of forms, 
or (c) both color and orientation. 30 p: were 
learned under each condition. Monkeys solved dis- 
crimination problems with 2 cues more rapidly than 
those with only 1 cue. Multiple cues did not facili- 
tate reverse learning. Sophisticated monkeys solve 
conditional discrimination and reversal problems with 
much greater facility than has generally been as- 
sumed, i.e, with fewer than 5 errors to criterion.— 
Journal abstract. 

1164. Wischner, George J. & Fowler, Harry. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Discrimination performance as 
affected by duration of shock for either the cor- 


fect or — . 
1964, 1(8), 200-240.— 20 jenen ven ME DE 
arutvument of various parameters and 
pronmtorcs s: ponaidble. determinant: of the 

cal Éseilitating effect of shock for the correct response 
ԼՔ. ËD hungry rais were 
trained with a somcorrection procedure to make a 
light-dark discrimination for food under various 
repone - greater 
durations of shock. errors decreased for the shock- 
wrong Sa bot remained constant for the shock-right 
So sad did mot digart oigaiicendy from Qe priim 
ance of moshock controls, The data del any 
broad generalisation that shock for the correct re- 
spome facilitates discrimination performance. —/ our- 
mal abstract 

lies Leon M. 4 Gallagher, Dennis P 
(Heidelberg Coll) Partial reinforcement of a dis- 
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t of avoidance A 

shock warm-up effect was 

data emphasized the anomalous nature of the avoid- 
phenomenon.—/ 


1167. Behrend, Erika 


(Bryn Mawr Coll.) A 
the fish: Further CS-US interval. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 15-28. 
E iments were carried out, using as Ss mainly 
fish but also mollies. Ss were trained in the 
1 and 2, relation of probability 
of avoidance էօ CS-US interval was unaffected by 
nature of the shock employed. In Exp. 3, long 
CS-US intervals produced greater avoidance-laten- 
cies than did short CS-US intervals, In Exp. 4, 
when avoidance was permitted, latencies were lower 
in variable than in constant Ss. Exp. 5 showed no 
conditioning with a CS-US interval of 9 sec. In 
Exp. 6, probability of avoidance increased as CS-US 
interval increased. In Exp. 7, mollies improved less 
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work, discontinuous shock was in shown to en- 
hance avoidance learning markedly.—/owrmal ob. 


Robert; Myer, James S, & 
U. Pennsylvania) Joint 
effects and — — interval upon 
avoidance learning. Բ ical Reports, 1964, 
1401), 31-37.—The effect of intertrial and inter- 
interval on the relearning of an incompletely 
response was studied in a factorial 
experiment having 3 intertrial intervals—%, 1, and 
2 min.—and 5 intersession intervals—.08 1, 4, 24, 
and 168 hr. Original learning was avoidance train- 
ing to a criterion, and relearning was 40 trials of the 
same training. Š groups of 10 rats, matched for rate 
of original learning, were trained at cach intertrial 
interval The number of avoidance responses during 
was a U-shaped function of intersession 
all intertrial intervals. During the first 
10 relearning trials, the maximum interfering effect 
occurred after an intersession interval of 24 hr. in the 
Jam. groups and after 4 hr. in the I- and 2-min. 
p During the rest of relearning, maximum 
tierence was reached after 1 հ, and the inter- 
session interval functions were independent of inter- 
trial interval, except for over-all level. These results 
were interpreted in terms of a "parasympathetic over- 
reaction" following fear conditioning.—Jowrnal ab- 
#tract. 

1170. Chapman, John A., & Bolles, Robert C. 
(Hollins Coll.) ect of ՄՇՏ duration on classi- 
cal avoidance learning of the bar-press response. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 559-563.—It was 
found that rats perform better in a classical avoidance 
> when gg wa 8 of the UCS on 

response is long n when it is short. 
Although this effect was significant, it cannot account 
for the generally poor performance obtained. A 
inti 1 i = 

— peting pem erpretation is proposed. 


i 


bituation: A factor in avoidance behavior. Psy- 
Karte? Reports, 1964, 14(2), 491-496.—7 US 
with 8 albino rats were habituated to a 0.1% 
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different from the of the sham-irradiated 


group. 

diation showed no significant difference in post- 
irradiation saccharin avoidance from the group given 
saccharin to drink. The results t previous 
evidence that prior experience with the CS (saccha- 
rin solution) significantly affects the intensity of the 
conditioned saccharin avoidance res in the trace 
conditioning paradigm using x-irradiation as the US, 
and also ious work indicating that avoid- 
ance behavior to a preferred solution can be obtained 
without presentation of this solution prior to or 
during the radiation exposure. Journal abstract, 


1172. Flakus, Walter 1 & Steinbrecher, David 
C. (Roosevelt U.) A in the 
rabbit. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 140. 


1173. Gerbrandt, Lauren, (Claremont Graduate 
School) Generalizations from the distinction of 
passive and active avoidance. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(1), 11-22—A wide variety of be- 
havioral and physiological data were presented 
which were discrepant and unrelated without the use 
of 2 integrating hypotheses, "The behavioral hypothe- 
sis was generalized from the distinction of passive 
and active avoidance by making passive avoidance 
a subset of the class "inhibit-attentive-responses," 
while the physiological hypothesis was generalized 
from both anatomical and physiological data to show 
that the inhibit-attentive and  passive-avoidance 
classes of phenomena have an extensive iological 
substrate similar to the Papez circuit. precision 
of control over the initiation and maintenance of 
attentive behaviors was hypothesized to be a function 
of these inhibitory capacities, The hypotheses were 
discussed in relation to the literature in order to 
demonstrate their use. (51 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 


1174. H Eliot, & Pribram, Karl H. (Stan- 
ford U.) Facilitation of avoidance behavior by 
unavoidable shocks in normal and amygdalec- 
tomized monkeys. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 
1, 39-42.—When shocks were occasionally delivered 
regardless of S's behavior, the avoidance response 
rates of both amygdalectomized and controls monkeys 
were markedly increased. Amygdalectomized Ss 
showed at least as great a facilitation as control Ss. 
The results of this test do not support the general 
notion that amygdalectomized Ss are relatively in- 
sensitive to the effects of aversive stimuli—Journal 
abstract. 


1175. Laurin, William A., Farley, John A., Scar- 
borough, Barron B. & Rawlings, Travis D. 
(Florida State U.) Post. irradiation saccharin 
avoidance with non-coincident stimuli. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(2), 507-512--2 separate 
studies were made to determine the degree of post- 
irradiation saccharin avoidance behavior displayed 
by rats given tap water or no fluid to drink prior to 
low-level x-irradiation exposure. In neither study 
were significant differences, in post-treatment sac- 
charin avoidance behavior, found between the groups 
receiving saccharin solution, tap water or no fluid 
to drink prior to radiation exposure. It was con- 
cluded that the results could be viewed as additional 
evidence for the hypothesis of an association of a dis- 
turbed physiological state and the discriminatory sac- 
charin solution in the home cage and not an associa- 
tion of x-irradiation solution per se. Doubt was 
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1183. Armus, Harvard Լ, Guinan, James F, 
Crowell, շուն A. Schroeder, Stephen Rudge, 
r Anthony, & Comtois, David (U. Toledo) 

reinforcement strength e i 
om, 


reinforcement schedule. Journal rative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 313-315.— 
27 rats were trained in a Skinner box, | stimulus 
being paired with food reinforcement on a CRF and 
anot stimulus, on an FR-5 schedule. For sec- 
ondary reinforcement testing, 2 levers replaced the 
1 of training, and food reinforcement was omitted. 
Pressing one lever produced the stimulus previously 
associated with reinforcement under the FR-5 sched- 
ule; ը Հաա the other lever, the CRF-associated 
stimulus. For each օք the 4 test days, the mean 
number of choices per trial of the lever producing the 
CRF-associated ‘Stimulus was significantly greater 
than on Test Trial 1 (p <.001), indicating that the 
CRF-associated stimulus had greater secondary rein- 
forcement strength. A 2nd experiment with number 
of reinforcements equated yielded similar results — 
Journal abstract. 


1184. Ashida, Sachio. (Ս. Nebraska) Theoreti- 
cal and experimental analysis of incentive motiva- 
tion. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3431- 


3432.— Abstract. 

1185. Ashida, Sachio, & Bi David. (U. 
Michigan) The effects of ea shift a a 
function of training. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 
1(8), 201-202.—5 groups of rats were trained and 
extinguished in an 11 ft runway. Either 0, 10, 20, 
30, or 40 trials were given with 1 Noyes pellet fol- 
lowed by the remainder of 40 trials with 10 pellets. 
The increase in response speed following the incen- 
tive shift was positively related to the number օք 
l-pellet trials. Speed during extinction was mono- 


tonic with terminal acquisition speed.—Journal ab- 
tract, 


1186. Berlyne, E. E., Salapatek, P. H., Gelman 
R. S. & Zener, S. L.” (Ս. Toronto, Canada) Is 
light increment really rewarding to the rat? Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 
58(1), 148-151.—A review of existing literature re- 
veals no satisfactory demonstration that light incre- 
ment can act as a reward for the rat, if a “reward” 
is taken to mean an event that reinforces, or promotes 
the learning of, an instrumental response that it 
closely follows and if “learning” is taken to mean an 
effect that lasts at least 24 hr. 2 experiments, in 
which rats Were given training trials, interspersed 
with test trials, at intervals of 1 day are reported. 
Controls for positive-feedback facilitation, condi- 
tioned arousal, number of responses during training 
trials, and novelty of test conditions were present. 
The results permit the conclusion that light increment 
can act as a reward.—Journal abstract. 

1187. Bolles, Robert C., & Seelbach Sall 
(Hollins Coll.) Punishing and reinforcing effects 
of noise onset and termination for different re- 
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Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
r soba 1964, 58(1), 127-131.—Onset or termi 
nation of an intense white noise was made contingent 
upon the occurrence of certain responses in the rat's 
repertory in order to determine the extent to which 
the probabilities of these responses can be reduced 
by noise onset (punishment training) and increased 
by noise termination (escape training). Comparison 
with the appropriate controls indicated that rearing 
was affected by escape training but not punishment, 
certain exploratory responses were affected by both 
kinds of training, and that grooming was affected 
by neither. The results are interpreted in terms oí 
response competition.—Journal abstract. 


1188, Brimer, C. J. (Dalhousie U.) Inhibition 
and disinhibition of an operant response. Bulletin 
of the Maritime Psychological Association, 1964, 13 
(1), 40-45.—In examining the effect of an extrane- 
ous stimulus on disinhibition with food-deprived rats, 
trained in a Skinner box, 2 experiments are dis- 
cussed. The first investigates the relationship be- 
tween inhibition and disinhibition by introducing the 
extraneous stimulus at different stages of extinction 
training with the conclusion that: (1) inhibition can 
occur without any corresponding disinhibition mani- 
fested, and (2) maximum disinhibition occurs only 
when the probability of responding is within some 
low critical range. The 2nd experiment tests for 
disinhibition effect during the original acquisition of 
response, when probability of response is low, but 
when no inhibitory operation has been introduced, 
with the conclusion that a low response probability 
is not a sufficiennt condition but that the response 
must be reduced from some higher level for the 
disinhibition effect.—C. W. Page. 


1189. Charles, John Peterson. (Northwestern 
U.) Acquisition and generalization of a sec- 
ondary reinforcer. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(9), 3845.—Abstract. 


1190, Cross, Henry A., & Boyer, William N. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Influence of amount of re- 
ward in a complex learning situation. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(2), 427-432.—28 hooded 
rats received 4 pellets of food for every run in a 
4-unit multiple-Y maze, while 25 others received 1 
pellet. Prior to the maze problem, Ss had received 
different reward experiences in a straight alley as 
follows: some had always received 4 pellets, some 
always 1 pellet, some had received mixed reward 
amounts, and some had no previous reward experi- 
ence. Y-maze performance was not reliably related 
to the previous reward experience in the linear maze, 
and further research is needed before it will be possi- 
ble to assess the influence of previous reward experi- 
ence on contemporary learning. Errors and speed 
measures in the Y maze were influenced by contem- 
porary reward amount.—Journal abstract. 


1191. Davenport, John W. (U. Wisconsin) In- 
strumental runway performance as a function of 
temporal distribution of reinforcement. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 
57(2), 205-210.—5 groups of rats were trained to 
traverse a runway for 5 45-mg. food pellets which 
were separated in their presentations by fixed inter- 
vals of 1, 8, 15, 30, or 60 sec. All but the 60-sec. Ss 
learned to remain oriented to the food cup between 
pellet presentations while confined in the goal box 
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reward on cues.—Journal abstract. was related to reversal concentration (RC, p < 005) 
1195. Fitzgerald, Robert David. (Indiana Ս.) and the AC X RC interaction (p < .025), the inter- 
The effects of partial reinforcement on the classi- action resulting because changes in concentration 
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EE 
or i of S's bar- ing. ". 
secondary reinforcement on bar-press responses 
insignibcant, while the light contingent effect 
significant”. . . Amount of activity recorded 
by the activity wheel was significantly larger in 
forward than in backward conditioning group."— 
S. Ohwaki. 
1201. Keys, Noel Wiley. (U. North Carolina) 
reinforcement and reinforcing intra- 
cranial stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(8), 3436.—Abstract. 

1202. , Frank C., & Crowder, William 
F. (U. Mississippi) Use of heat as a reinforcing 
agent. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 3-6-- 
An experiment was carried out in which rats con- 
fined in a cold environment were reinforced by a 
brief burst of radiant heat for raising the lid of their 
cage. The experiment was designed to determine 
whether Ss would learn to make this response, and 
if so, whether clipping the animal’s hair would in- 
crease the effectiveness of the heat. Learning in both 
clipped and nonclipped groups was demonstrated by 
a higher response rate during training than during a 
non-reinforced period. The effects of clipping failed 
to reach significance.—Journal abstract. 


1203. Lewis, Michael. Some nondecremental 
effects of effort. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 57 (3), 367-372.—3 experi- 
ments, designed to test the hypothesis that the reward 
value of an object is functionally related to the 
amount of effort required to obtain that object, were 
carried out in which several groups of rats were 
trained to pull 5-80 gm. weights in order to obtain 
a minimal amount of a relatively unique food reward. 
The weight that S pulled was constant from trial to 
trial, 3 independent measures of value were used: 
performance in a straight-alley maze; rate of eating ; 
amount eaten under near satiation. Results of all 
3 experiments were consistent, and while attaining 
limited statistical significance, tended to occur for all 
measures in the predicted direction—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1204. Lockard, Robert B., & Lockard, Joan S. 
(U. Washington) Stimulus-change versus pref- 
erence for light. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(1), 191-198.—The classical procedure for demon- 
strating the reinforcing properties of stimulus-change 
for rats confounds the response-contingent change 
with the production of dim illumination. This ex- 
periment unconfounded the 2 by providing a response- 
contingent visual change without a change in the 
ambient illumination. This “pure” visual change was 
not reinforcing, whereas a  response-contingent 
change from darkness to dim illumination—the classi- 
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cal unambiguously reinforcing. Thus 
research purporting to demonstrate reinforce- 
ment in rats by “visual change” can be reinterpreted 
as demonstrating that dim illumination is preferred 
over darkness.—Journal abstract. 
1205. Longo, Nicholas. (Colgate U.) Proba- 
bility learning and habit-reversal in the cockroach, 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 29-41. 


—2 experiments were designed to study this «Հա x 


using a Y-maze technique involving shock, under con- 
ditions analogous to those which have differentiated 
among vertebrate forms. In Experiment I, Ss were 
12 mature females. Each was kept in a covered 
compartment of black plastic and was fed the usual 
colony-diet twice a week. V of the Ss were assigned 
to a 100:0 group and % to a 70:30 group. Cock- 
roaches appear to “match” in these problems in much 
the same way as the fish and pigeon. Experiment 11 
used 18 Ss, assigned to 3 equal groups: a Control 
Group, a Daily Reversal Group, and a 4-Day Rever- 
sal Group. By Day 50, the curves for the 3 groups 
reached the same level. The data suggested the 
underlying process might be more like that in the 
earthworm and fish than that in the pigeon and rat. 
—R. D. Nance. 

1206. Longstreth, Langdon E. (Ս. Southern 
California) Partial reinforcement effect and ex- 
tinction as a function of frustration and interfer- 
ing responses. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 67 (6), 581—586.—4 groups of rats were trained 
and extinguished in a straight alley. 3 groups were 
10095 reingorced. 1 of these was intermittently fed 
in the start box during training (SB--). Another 
served as a control for handling and confinement 
procedures, but was not fed in SB (SB—). The 3rd 
group was given conventional 100% reinforcement 
training (100-C). A 4th group was given conven- 
tional 50% reinforcement training (50-C). In gen- 
eral, the results indicated: (a) the typical PRE, with 
50-C most resistant and 100-C least resistant to ex- 
tinction, (b) SB+ more resistant to extinction than 
SB— or 100-Ը, (c) no relationship between goal-box 
behavior and resistance to extinction, and (d) faster 
extinction for Ss who avoided the goal box during 
extinction. These results were interpreted as sup- 
porting frustration theory and as incompatible with 
contiguity-interference theory. Journal abstract. 

1207. Ludvigson, H. Wayne; Caul, William F., 
Korn, James H., & McHose, James H. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Development and attenuation 
of delay-engendering avoidance behavior. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 67(5), 405-411. 
— 24 male rats received 108 food-rewarded trials 
under different delay-of-reinforcement conditions in 
an L-shaped double alley having a delay chamber at 
the juncture of the 2 alleys. Following an initial 
increase, speeds approaching the delay exhibited a 
slow but pronounced decline followed by a recovery 
of strength late in training. During this latter phase, 
starting speeds following the delay significantly de- 
creased in magnitude. These results suggested that 
not all of the effects of delay can be attributed simply 
to a limiting of the growth of reaction potential, but 
that at least 1 effect is inhibitory or subtractive. In 
addition, it appeared that such an inhibitory effect 
may, under certain conditions, diminish with exten- 
sive training. Journal abstract. 
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1218. Schmidt, Frank. (U. Texas) The 
influence of 3 — of “Reward Following 
Nonreward" on the frustration effect. Disserie- 
tiom Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3416-3417, —Abstract. 


1212. Sears, David O. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) and choice in the rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 
57(2), 297-299.—Rats were trained on the basis of 
larger or more immediate reward to 100% choice of 1 
side of T mazes which minimized external cues as 
bases for choice. After shock was introduced on this 
higher positive incentive side, number of trials taken 
to reverse to 100% choice of the nonshock, lower 
positive incentive side proved to be a positive func- 
tion of the discrepancy in positive incentives between 
the 2 alternatives. This finding held both when pun- 
ishment was associated with highly distinctive pro- 
prioceptive feedback cues, and when such cues were 
considerably less distinctive. The effects of punish- 
ment were largely specific to the punished response. 
The results were interpreted in terms of a “negative 
incentive” conceptualization of punishment.—Journal 
abstract. 

1220. Sperling, Sally E, & Valle, Fred Ք. (U. 
California, Riverside) Handling-gentling as a 
positive secondary reinforcer. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 67(6), 573-576.—Food- 
deprived rats were given pretraining experience in 
which handling was paired with eating. During 12 
acquisition sessions they learned to approach the 
compartment of a 2-compartment box from which 
they were removed and stroked, demonstrating han- 
dling to be an effective positive secondary reinforcer. 
2 other groups, one given pretraining handling with- 
out deprivation and the other neither handled nor de- 
prived, showed no systematic change in entrances into 
their critical compartments. The 2 latter groups 
differed from each other in general activity level, 
with the prehandled Ss being more active—Journal 
abstract. 

1221. Sukemune, Seisoh. (Hiroshima Women's 
Coll., Japan) Effects of total number of acquisi- 
tion trials under partial reinforcement schedules 
on running speeds. Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1963, 5(4), 183-187.—32 rats were given 
runway training. Total amount of reinforcement 
(Rt) for 5 days and total number of reinforced trials 
(Nr — 10) were kept constant while the total acqui- 
sition trials (Nt) were varied from 10 to 20. 3 
extinction days followed. There are significant dif- 
ferences among groups for extinction but not for 
acquisition as to reciprocals of running time and 
total running time except reciprocal latency. A ten- 
tative conclusion is: the more Nt, the slower the 
extinction. But it may be better to conclude that 
acquisition and extinction performance depend on 
Rf% with changed Nt under the equated Rt and Nr. 
—Journal abstract. 

1222. Sukemune, Seisoh, & Yamauchi, Mitsuya. 
(Hiroshima Women's Coll, Japan) Effects of total 
amount of reinforcement under partial reinforce- 
ment schedules on running speeds. Japanese Psy- 
chological Research, 1963, 5(3), 137-141.—33 rats 
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were given runway training under 23 hr. food depri 
vation, Both total number of trials for 5 acquisition 
days (Nt = 20) and total amount of reinforcement 
(Rt = 40) given over the Nt were constant for 2 
partial reinforcement g (50 75) and 1 con 
tinuous group (100), while total number of rein 
forced trials (Nr) was variable (10 in Group 50, 
15 in Group 75, and 20 in Group 100) under partial 
reinforcement schedules. 3 extinction days followed. 
Reciprocal latency and total running time for both 
acquisition and extinction yielded insignificant dif 
ferences among groups, namely, Nr did not primarily 
affect both acquisition and extinction, while signifi 
cant differences did among days. The interaction 
between groups and days was insignificant for both 
acquisition and extinction in each measure, Some 
interpretation of the data with regard to Nr, Nt, and 
Rt was made.—Jowrnal abstract, 


1223. Viney, Wayne; James, Mary, & Mankinen, 
Richard. (U. Arizona) Effect of a randomized 
intermittent stimulus on resistance to extinction 
as a function of acquisition training. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 14(2), 403-406.—An experiment was 
conducted to test the hypothesis that with increasing 
degrees of acquisition training a response might be- 
come increasingly independent of an intermittent cue. 
36 albino rats were assigned to 2 levels of acquisition 
training and 2 extinction conditions. It was found 
that with limited training the intermittent cue oper- 
ated as a secondary reinforcer; with increased train- 
ing, however, the secondary reinforcing effect of the 
cue diminished.—Jowrnal abstract. 

1224. Wagman, William, & Scheuer, Cynthia. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Lapping behavior as a 
function of the reinforcement schedule on another 
manipulandum. Psychomomic Science, 1964, 1(8), 

* 221-222—Lapping behavior of rats was investigated 
as a function of the ratio reinforcement schedule on 
another manipulandum in an operant learning situa- 
tion. The data indicated that this member of the 
operant chain was an increasing function of the size 
of the ratio, although the dipper behavior was experi- 
mentally independent of the requirements of the 
schedule.—Journal abstract. 

1225. Wilson, James J. (Queens Coll) Level 
of training and goal-box movements as parameters 
of the partial reinforcement effect. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57 
(2), 211-213.—A continuous reinforcement group 
and 2 50% reinforcement groups of rats were trained 
in a runway. Subgroups had 3, 9, or 12 days of train- 
ing at 20 trials per day. One of the 50% groups had 
dual feeding situations to increase the variety of goal- 
box movements. 20 extinction trials per day were 
given up to a maximum of 11 days. Acquisition ap- 
peared to be influenced by the variety of goal-box 
movements. The partial reinforcement effect (PRE) 
did not appear to be influenced by movements per se. 
The frequently reported superiority of PRE groups in 
resisting extinction increased with extended training. 
An hypothesis as to the possible role of conditioned 
inhibition in PRE was not supported,—/ournal ab- 
stract. 

1226. Work, Murray S., & Elder, S. Thomas. 
(Tulane U. Sch. Med.) Self-determined stimulus 
train duration of intracranial self-stimulation as a 
function of pulse frequency in the rat. Psycholog- 
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some emotional aspects which ordinarily occurred at 
the later stage օք extinction."—5. Ofweki, 

1237. Itoigawa, Naosuke, & Tanaka, Toshiyuki. 
(U. Osaka, Japan) [Parturition and neonate's be- 
havior in Japanese monkey.] Annual of Animal Psy- 
chology, 1963, 13(2), 71-81.—"A macaca fuscata 
yakui and a macaca fuscata fuscata were continuously 
observed from the onset of labor contraction through 
the 3rd stage of labor. F. Ohwaki. 

1238. Iwahara, Shinkuro. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Inhibition vs. thigmotropism vs. centrifugal swing 
as determinants of the initial turn alternation phe- 
nomenon in armadillidium re. Annual of Ani- 
mal Psychology, 1963, 13(1), 1-15.—9 to 18 Ss per 
group were used depending on the experiment. “It 
was found that: (a) turn alternation is not affected 
by intertrial intervals, (b) it disappears when side- 
walls are eliminated, (c) a high degree of turn 
alternation is shown even when the alley immediately 
preceding the choice point is as long as 20 cm, and 
(d) spontaneous turn alternation between successive 
trials in the simple T maze or (Modified T maze) 

. is always near and very often below 50% and 
independent of intertrial intervals." (18 ref.)—S. 
Ohwaki. 

1239. Maeda, Yoshiaki. (U. Osaka, Japan) [On 
some problems of displacement reaction with special 
reference to the behavior of gasterosteus aculeatus 
microcephalus.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1963, 
13(2), 83-91.—A theoretical discussion of researches 
on the displacement reaction, including its definition, 
source, explanation etc. (German abstract.) . 
Ohwaki. 

1240. Noble, M., & Adams, C. K. The effect of 
length of CS-US interval as a function of body 
temperature in a cold-blooded animal. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 197-201.—The ef- 
fect of length of the time interval between onset of a 
conditioned stimulus (increase in illumination) and 
onset of an unconditioned stimulus (D. C. current) 
was studied in tropical fish (Mollienisia latipinna ) 
under 2 temperature conditions, 75° and 90° F. For 
both temperature conditions, the per cent frequency 
of CRs was greater with a 2.0 sec. CS-US interval 
than with either a 0.5 sec. or a 4.0 sec. CS-US in- 
terval. There was no indication that the effect of 
CS-US interval was affected by S’s body temperature. 
—Author abstract. 

1241. Rampone, Alfred J., & Shirasu, Myron E. 
(U. Oregon Med. School Temperature changes in 
the rat in response to feeding. Science, 1964, 144 
(Whole No. 3616), 317-319.— Feeding activity in 
fasted rats resulted in an immediate increase in brain 
temperature and a decrease in rectal temperature. 
The temperature changes did not correlate with any 
specific property of the food nor with the amount 
eaten, The responses were judged to be the result of 
reflex vasomotor changes resulting in widespread 
shifts in the direction of blood flow. They were not 
related to the regulation of food intake.—J ournal 
abstract. 

1242. Stebbins, William C., & Smith, Orville A. 
(U. Washington Sch. Med., Seattle) Cardiovascular 
concomitants of the conditioned emotional re- 
sponse in the monkey. Science, 1964, 144( Whole 
No. 3620), 881-882.—Flow transducers were sur- 
gically implanted on the terminal aorta,of five mon- 
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keys. A classical conditioning procedure, in which a 
light preceded a brief shock, was superimposed upon 
a variable-interval schedule of food reinforcement for 
key pressing (3 monkeys) and alternated with an 
avoidance schedule of shock reinforcement for key 
pressing (2 monkeys). Suppression of the rate of the 
response of key pressing and sizable increase in blood 
flow and heart rate during the light were obtained for 
all animals.—Jowrnal abstract. 

1243. Tulving, Endel; Mandler, George, & 
Baumal, Ruth. (U. Toronto) Interaction of two 
sources of information in tachistoscopic word 
recognition. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
18(1), 62-71.—The combined effects of stimulus 
duration and linguistic context on the probability of 
correct recall of words were studied. Ss were asked 
to guess stimulus words projected for various lengths 
of time (0-140 msec.) in various lengths of context 
(0-8 words). It was observed that the number of 
correct responses increased with an increase of con- 
text and exposure time. In situations where the 
information given to Ss was issued both in the per- 
ceptive presentation of the stimulus and in the lin- 
guistic context, the probability of correct responses 
was higher than the hypothesis would predict, presum- 
ing that 2 information sources act in an independent 
and additive manner. (French summary) —P. J. 
Volkert. 

1244. Woods, Paul J., & Davidson, Elmer ԷԼ 
(Hollins Coll.) The behavioral effects of changes 
in environmental complexity. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 18(1), 23-27.—A fter a period of 
adaptation preceding placement in a simple or a com- 
plex environment, 44 rats were introduced to a new 
environment similar or contrary to the first, and a 
temporary sample was obtained of their behavior in 
the new surroundings. Only the group which was 
first adapted to a simple environment, and which was 
then observed in a complex environment showed a sig- 
nificant increase in exploratory behavior. The inter- 
pretation of these results indicates that exploratory 
behavior is determined by an increase in complexity 
of the environment rather than by the novelty or 
change of the environment, (French summary)—P. 
J. Volkert. 
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1245. Barth, R. H. Jr. (Harvard U.) The 
mating behavior of Byrsotria fumigata (Guérin) 
(Blattidae, Blaberinae). Behaviour, Leiden, 1964, 
23(1-2), 1-30.—"The primary releaser of the male's 
courting behavior is the volatile sex attractant or sex 
pheromone produced by virgin females.” The male 
approaches the pheromone source: when his antennae 
contact it, he bumps it with his pronotum and pumps 
his wings. Following antennal fencing, the male 
raises his wings vertically, and the female mounts 
him. The male backs up and genital contact is 
achieved. Then the female turns 180°, and the pair 
remain in copula rear to rear 30 to 60 min, Chemical 
and contact releasers are described. V. M. Ginsburg. 

1246. Bermant, Gordon. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Effects of single and multiple enforced in- 
tercopulatory intervals on the sexual behavior of 
male rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 398-403.—Male rats copu- 
lated through 2 Ejaculatory Series under 3 condi- 
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24 chickens. The lesion was found in males that died 
at 16 to 44 weeks of age, and in females at 32 to 43 
weeks. —Journal abstract. 

1256. Ritter, Hope. (U. New York, Buffalo) 
Defense of mate and ma! chamber in a wood 
roach. Science, 1964, 143(W No. 3613), 1459- 
1460.—Studies of the eastern wood roach, Crypto- 
cereus punctulatus, reveal that, under laboratory 
conditions, the mating chambers in rotten wood are 
inhabited by mated pairs, the male of which will 
usually defend the chamber successfully against in- 
truding males by a form of fighting. In every staged 
contest in which the intruder won the fight, it also 
won the resident female. Females, as well as un- 
mated males singly inhabiting a chamber, could not be 
induced to defend against an intruder of either sex.— 
Journal. abstract. 

1257. Simpson, J. & Riedel Inge B. M. 
(Rothamsted Exp. Station, Harpenden, England) 
The emergence of swarms from Apis mellifera 
colonies. Behaviour, Leiden, 1964, 23(1-2), 140— 
148.—70% of the bees that homed when the colony 
was moved by E went and remained with the swarm 
when the colony swarmed. “Bees added to a crowded 
colony while it was swarming went with the swarm. 
. . . Colonies deprived of their hives and combs 
behaved like swarms and absconded. . . . Worker 
bees probably always have the ability to swarm; those 
that swarm from a crowded colony appear to be a 
random selection of the colony's population."—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

1258. Sparks, John H. Flock structure of the 
red avadavat with particular reference to clump- 
ing and allopreening. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12 
(1). 125-136.—Settled and Arrival Distances were 
recorded. Individuals tend to have specific partners 
with which they clump for up to 40 min. in each hour. 
Birds tend to clump more quickly 18 they are sexually 
attracted, and nuptial plumaged cocks tend to avoid 
clumping with other similarly plumaged birds. 
Diurnal clumping seems to be causally independent of 
temperature. Allopreening is described, and this 
could not be increased by "flouring" the head of the 
clumping partner. In clumping encounters, the 
clumper is usually either pecked and/or allopreened, 
and allopreening seems to divert mildly aggressive 
responses which occur when 2 birds are very close 
to each other. Besides this conciliatory function, the 
act of being allopreened may be a form of social re- 
ward, serving to strengthen the bonds between the 
members of a flock of "contact" species—Author 
abstract. 

1259. Southwick, Charles H. Primate social 
behavior. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1963. 
vi, 191 p. $1.95(paper).—A set of selected readings 
is given to aid the student in understanding this area 
of research. The selections include papers by Sir 
Solly Zuckerman, C. R. Carpenter, A. J. Haddow, 
Kinji Imanishi, Syunzo Kawamura, Junichiro Ttani, 
S. L. Washburn and Irven DeVore, Phyllis Jay, John 
T. Emlen, Jr. and George B. Schaller, Carl B. 
Koford, Harry F. Harlow, William A. Mason, Harry 
F. Harlow and Margaret K. Harlow, and Charles H. 
Southwick.—C. L. Adkins. 

1260. Waldron, Ingrid. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Courtship sound production in two sympatric 
sibling drosophila species. Science, 1964, 144 
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(Whole No. 3615), 191-193.—Courting males of 
Drosophila persimilis produce a pul “vibration 
sound,” with f of oscillation and pulse repeti- 


tion rate mark 
obscura. These differences probably contribute to 
m E isolation. Flight frequency is the same 
in both species, Brief “preliminary sounds” are com 
mon and the same in both species. Males with large 
parts of both wings removed produce nearly normal 
vibration sounds, and normal preliminary sounds 
Journal abstract. ç 

. 1261. Wallis, D. I. (U. Cambridge) The forag- 
ing behaviour of the ant, Formica fusca. He 
haviour, Leiden, 1964, 23(1-2), 149-176.—Colonies 
were observed at either of 3 deprivation levels 
Hungry (deprived over 10 days), Intermediate (6-9), 
or Satiated (under 5). Primary foragers from Hun 
gry nests made more trips and fed longer on the first 
trip than those from Satiated nests, with intermediates 
in between. Food sharing behavior depends on readi- 
ness to regurgitate and behavior of nest-mates, as 
shown by switching foragers from Hungry and 
Satiated nests to opposite nests on their return, 
Secondary foragers are recruited from ants that are 
more active and that feed more from primaries than 
their nest-mates.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


y different from that of D, pseudo- 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


1262. Bernstein, Irwin S., & Draper, William A. 
(Emory U., Orange Park, Fla.) e behavior of 
juvenile rhesus monkeys in groups. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1964, 12(1), 84-91.—Frequency and dura- 
tion scores were collected on 11 juvenile Macaca 
mulatta maintained as a group in a 40 ft. X 24 ft. X 
8 ft. outdoor compound. An adult male was added to 
the group and data collection repeated. Data were 
also compared with that for a heterogeneous age 
group. In the presence of adults, juveniles patterns 
more closely resemble adult activity patterns than in 
the absence of adults. The juvenile group displays 
typical rhesus activities with some juveniles filling 
adult roles. The patterns in these animals are, how- 
ever, incomplete and mixed with typical juvenile 
activities. Typical juvenile activities appear to be 
emphasized when adult animals are not present.— 
Author abstract. 

1263. Fisher, Martin L. (New York U.) A 
study of certain aspects of behavior in congenitally 
jaundiced rats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(10), 4283-4284.—Abstract. 

1264. Hunt, Howard F. Problems in the inter- 
pretation of “Experimental Neurosis.” Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1964, 15(1), 27-35. 

1265. Levine, Seymour, & Mullins, Richard Jr. 
(Stanford U. School Med.) Estrogen administered 
neonatally affects adult sexual behavior in male 
and female rats. Science, 1964, 144(Whole No. 
3615), 185-187.—The injection of 100 ug of estradiol 
benzoate into female rats 96 hours after birth abol- 
ished sexual receptivity in adulthood, even with 
estrogen and progesterone replacement after ovari- 
ectomy. The administration of testosterone propionate 
to these animals in adulthood elicited the full pattern 
of male sexual behavior. The same dose of estrogen 
given to male rats 96 hours after birth produced adults 
which were unable to achieve intromission, although 
they mounted as frequently as normal animals. Tes- 
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35: 1276-1285 

126. W. ` Bergen, ye 21 A, 
Pisher, Larry, & Vetter, 5 Ein- 
stein Coll Med.) Preferences fec bodily parts as 


a function of sex, and socio-economic status. 

American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 291- 

24.—A questionnaire on body parts preferences was 

administered to 1045 men and 986 women. All 

were without amputations. Most resided in the N 

York metropolitan area, but 165 lived in Georgia. 

Ss were told that the 

the US Department of Health, 

fare. 12 body parts were listed for females and 13 

for males. Age changes were most apparent in the 

devaluation of sex-specific parts, Of the parts com- 
mon to both sexes, both males and females rated the 
tongue most highly. Preferences were not affected 
by area of residence or by socio-economic level.— 

D. Nance. 

1277. Werboff, Jack. (Lafayette Clinic, 951 E. 
Lafayette, Detroit, Mich.) Research related to the 
origins of behavior.  Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 
1963, 9(2), 115-122.—Genetic, prenatal, and early 
experience factors can have a profound effect on the 
later maturation, behavior, and adjustment of the 
individual. The combined efforts of biology and psy- 
chology are needed to explore the mechanisms of 
action of these effects and their behavioral conse- 
quences. (34 ref.) —E. L. Robinson. 

1278. Yarrow, Marian R., Campbell, John D., & 
Burton, Roger V. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Re- 
liability of maternal retrospection: A preliminary 
report. Family Process, 1964, 3(1), 207-218.—In 
family research the “most used, most convenient, most 
economical approach is the interview or questionnaire 

study. Comparison of prior case record data on 
child characteristics and mother-child relations with 
data based on interviewing 226 mothers indicated 
modest reliability and validity for the interview data. 
Shifts in the mother's recall generally downgraded 
the father's role, upgraded the mother's role, and 
described the child's personality and health as more 
favorable than it actually was.—L. S. Kogan. 


INFANCY 


1279. Birns, Beverly Malkind. (Columbia U.) 
Constancy of response to external stimuli in the 
neonate. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2982. 
—Abstract. 

1280. Boulanger-Balleyguier, G. Premières ré- 
actions devant le miroir. [First reactions before 
the mirror.] Enfance, 1964, No. 1, 51-67.—Begin- 
ning at age 1 mo., behavior of 38 infants before a 
mirror was observed at monthly intervals. Infants 
were observed while lying down, upright, and in the 
company of parents and other persons. Tabular data 
are shown. It is tentatively concluded that awareness 
of a mirror image exists at 1 mo. but self recognition 
comes much later. Prior to 6 mo., reactions are 
primarily to that image most frequently seen in the 
mirror.—$. S. Marzolf. 

1281. Dwornicka, B., Jasienska, A., Smolarz, W., 
& Wawryk, R. (Silesian Med. Acad., Zabrze, Po- 
land) Attempt of determining the fetal reaction 
to acoustic stimulation. Acta Oto-Laryngological, 
Stockholm, 1964, 57, 571—574.—The authors exam- 
ined reaction of rhythm of the fetus heart in 32 preg- 
nant women in the last month of pregnancy, after 
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tone giving of 1000 and 2000 cps and of intensity 
100 db for 5 sec. The pulses of the mother and fetus 
were registered by Hellige’s phonocardiograph be- 
fore, during and after tone giving. Acceleration of 
fetus heart was observed in the group tested 1000 cps 
average 7 beats a minute, in the group tested 2000 

11 beats a minute. The mother’s pulse did not 
s| any acceleration during the tone or later on. 
—M. Loeb. 

1282. Johansson, B., Wedenberg, E., & Westin, 
B. (Caroline Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Measure- 
ment of tone response by the human foetus. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, 57, 188-192.— 
A vibrator producing an intense 3000 cps tone was 
placed on the abdomens of mothers within 2-7 weeks 
of term in a position proximally to the head of the 
foetus, and resultant changes in foetal pulse rate were 
recorded from the abdomen with a phono-cardio- 
graph. Of 45 tests on 10 foetuses, only 2 showed 
deviations in pulse rate below the level of statistical 
significance, and most such deviations were highly 
significant.—M. Loeb. 

1283. Kessen, William. (Yale U.) Research in 
the psychological development of infants: An 
overview.  Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 9(2), 
83-94.—Currently most students of children see the 
infant as a complex, competent organism who, by 
acting on the environment and being acted on in turn, 
develops more elaborated and balanced ways of deal- 
ing with discrepancy, conflict, and dis-equilibrium. 
(33 ref.) -E. L. Robinson. 

1284. Lohr, Winfried; Meili, Richard, & Pulver, 
Urs. (U. Bern, Switzerland) Über den Ursprung 
von Persónlichkeitseigenschaften. [Origin of per- 
sonality characteristics.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
für Psychologie & ihre Anwendungen, 1964, 23(1), 
1-25.—32 variables have been factor analyzed, with 
the aim of finding out which elements determine a 
specific perceptual reaction at 3 mo., which has been 
shown, in longitudinal studies, to be correlated with 
personality traits. The variables comprised data from 
observations of the reactions of newborn babies (0— 
10 days) developmental quotients at 6 mo., percep- 
tual reactions at 3 mo. and a few traits of both 
parents. After rotation of the partial and total (10 
factors) matrices, 3 factors account for the greatest 
part of the variance of the perceptual reaction. 2 of 
the factors have their highest loadings on the new- 
born variables and are interpreted as being physio- 
ogical factors. The perceptual reactions thus appear 
to be determined both by the congenital make-up of 
the individual and by the environment, especially by 
the mother's behavior. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1285. Mukhina-Korotova, T. K. (Inst. Psychol., 
Acad. Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR, Moscow) 
Nekotorye osobennosti formirovaniia zvukovysot- 
nykh differentsirovok v rannem detstve. [Some 
characteristics of the development of pitch discrimi- 
nation in early childhood.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, 1, 61-71.--1ո 81 children, aged 0.6 to 2.6, head 
turning toward 1 of 2 windows was conditioned to 
tones of 400 and 900 cps at 34 db, when each was 
paired with the brief appearance of a picture in one 
of the windows. The number of pairings necessary 
to establish the CR decreased with age. Large within- 
age group variations were observed, which, however, 
decreased with age level, while stability of the CR 
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315-317,—Babies, 2- to 4-days old, whose mothers 
received heavy medication during labor were less 
attentive than those babies whose mothers received 
light medication. Journal abstract. 
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Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 114-126.—. aged 0:7.5 to 
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paradigmatic H in Kr associations. 

Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 

3(1), 19-29.—"Associations to 24 high-frequency 


words by 500 children have been tabulated. The 
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conditions for the develop- 
camal thinking in children with respect to 


Mary A. (Pub- 
— dee ok vior BS Ee 
a representa : Variation 
b7 Set, age, race, social class, and family size. 
merican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(3), 
436-446.—To determine the prevalence of children's 
behavior deviations, a wide ‘oat of behavior char- 
acteristics was studied in 482 children aged 6 through 
12 yr. systematically sampled from Buffalo house- 
holds. Mothers were questioned about the presence, 
frequency, intensity, and duration of these character- 
istics by means of a structured interview schedule. 
The behaviors reported were scored by accumulating 
positive responses, and the proportions of extreme 
scores at the “worst” end of the distribution were 
compared for the various subgroups. Children aged 
6 through 8 were found to have a significantly higher 
proportion of deviant scores for behavior than older 
children or than any other subgroup divided by sex, 
class, race, or family size. Hence it is suggested 
that behavior deviations may occur as transient, 
developmental phenomena.—Author abstract. 


1301. Lawton, Marcia Jean. (Northwestern U.) 
Trust as manifested by delay of gratification in a 
choice situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(9), 3837.— Abstract. 


1302. Lewis, M. M. Language, thought and 
personality. NYC: Basic Books, 1964. xii, 256 p. 
$5.00.—A systematic account of the growth of lan- 
guage in relation to general development in infancy 
and childhood is presented. Studies of different 
aspects of language during the last 30 years, particu- 
larly by workers in the US, USSR, Switzerland, 
France and Britain, are being used with the authors 
own studies to give a survey that tries to take into 
account detailed observations of children and experi- 
mental work with them, and to bring these together 
in an ordered and coherent picture of growth. New 
evidence derived from recent studies of children with 
retarded linguistic development is offered to give new 
understanding of linguistic development in normal 
children. Chapters are divided into 3 broad stages— 
infancy, early childhood, and late childhood—and 
emphasize throughout the relation of speech to under- 
standing and to reasoning, the importance of speech 
in general development, and the role of speech in 
Social interaction. (161 ref.) —H. J. Priester. 
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Lu. L. P. & , C. C. (Eds) 
(Brown 3 in t and 
behavior : NYC: Academic Press, 1963. xiii, 


The volume contains 9 articles by 11 authors, 
articles are critical m of research 
topics in child development and the 9th illustrates the 
application of functional analysis to abstraction learn- 
i jal reinforcement in children, The topics 
reviewed are responses to novel stimulation, word 
associations and verbal behavior, changes in stature 
and body weight, discrimination sets, discrimination 
learning among normals and retardates, learning in 
the first year, stimulus compounding, and the devel- 

t of "overconstancy" in space perception,— 

. E. Davis. 


1304. Liu Ching-ho et al [An experimental 
study of the development of generic concepts in chil- 
dren of 4-9 yr. of age: L. A study on classification 
and nie] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1963, No. 
4, 287-295.— The authors present the results of a 
study in which 72 children were given picture cards 
and asked (1) to sort according to their own ideas 
of classification, (2) to pick out cards in accordance 
with specified classifications, and (3) to give generic 
names to previously sorted cards. I. D. London, 

1305. Marge, Michael (Seton Hall U.) A fac- 
tor analysis of oral communication skills in older 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1964, 7(1), 31-46.—The investigation reported here 
was concerned with the application of the factor ana- 
lytic method to identify the factors which define oral 
communication abilities in older children. A study 
population of 143 preadolescent Ss was evaluated on 
40 speech and language measures by classroom teach- 
ers and by speech specialists. An intercorrelation 
matrix of the 40 measures was computed and sub- 
mitted to a factor analysis by means of the principal 
axes method. 7 factors were extracted which repre- 
sent the human abilities underlying the dimensions of 
speech and language behavior studied. The factors 
were identified as follows: Factor 1—General Speak- 
ing Ability as Assessed by Speech Specialists; Factor 
2— Motor Skill in Speaking; Factor 3—Speech Domi- 
nance; Factor 4—Non-distracting Speech Behavior; 
Factor 5— Voice Quality; Factor 6—Language Ma- 
turity; and Factor 7—General Speaking Ability as 
Assessed by Teachers.—Journal abstract. 


1306. Miyakawa, Tomoaki. (Tohoku U., Japan) 
A note on some critical analyses of Piaget's the- 
ory. Tohoku Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1963, 1(1), 27-32.—Piaget's theory was examined 
in the following experimental studies : the explanation 
by children of different ages when shown strange 
phenomena, the egocentric language of children, the 
syncretism օէ children in understanding sentences, 
the conservation in thinking of children.—Y. A. 
Glebas. 

1307. Murata, K. (Nara Women's U., Japan) 
The development of verbal behavior: IV. A longi- 
tudinal study of active vocabulary of one year old 
children. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
34(6), 275-284.—In general, this study found that 
vocabulary growth was steady but with wide indi- 
vidual variations and that both forms and functions 
of words tended to be unstable at this age—A. Bar- 
clay. 
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Biological aspects of development touch on enzymes, 
visual behavior of newborns, bone age, and growth 
retardation related to maternal tvation, Dane 
Prugh discusses case histories, brain damage, death 
and suicide, concepts and literature in psychomatic 
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medicine. Examples are given of clinical pediatric 
management of childhood adjustment problems. J. 
Richmond and Bettye Coldwell describe the roles of 
play and day nurseries in early deve t with a 
research-based discussion of child rearing practices. 
Seymour Sarason reflects on the lack of participation 
of the mental health professions in teacher training. 
H. H. Gee. 

1319. Strattner, Mary Jane. (Cornell U.) A de- 
velopmental of young children's perception 
of affect in drawings of faces and postures. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3857.—Abstract. 

1320. Thomas, Alexander; Chess, Stella; Birch, 
Herbert G., H ig, Margaret E., & Korn, Sam. 
(New York Մ. Sch. Med.) Behavioral individu- 
ality in early childhood. NYC: New York U. 
Press, 1963. 135 p. $4.75.—A report on the first 
2 years of a longitudinal study of 130 children con- 
cerned with identifying characteristics of individu- 
ality in behavior in the early months of life and with 
exploring the persistence of these characteristics. 
9 categories assessed were activity level, rhythmicity, 
approach or withdrawal, adaptability, intensity of 
reaction, threshold of responsiveness, quality of mood, 
distractibility, and attention span and persistence. 
Initially identifiable characteristics of reactivity are 
persistent features of the child's behavior throughout 
the first 2 years. Personality development is the 
result of the interaction between these characteristics 
and an environmental complex.—E. L. Robinson. 

1321. Verhaegen, Ք., & Ntumba, A. (Cent. Psy- 
chology & Education, Elizabethville, Republic Congo) 
Note on the frequency of left-handedness in Af- 
rican children. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1964, 55(2), 89-90.—In Katanga, Congo, 1047 Af- 
rican primary-school children, whose ages ranged 
from 6 to 13 yr., were examined for handedness. 3 
different tests were used: unscrewing the cap of a 
bottle, cutting out a paper circle with scissors, erasing 
a word. It was found that only .5% of the children 
were left handed.—Journal abstract. 


1322. Zebrowska, Maria. Teorie rozwoju psy- 
chicnego. [Theories of child development.] Psycho- 
logia Wychowawcza, 1964, 7/21(2), 109-133.—The 
article reviews the transition from the “heredity vs. 
environment” question to the current position that 
child development is affected by the interaction of 
many variables.—H. Kaczkowski. 


Learning 


1323. Badudin, V. T.  Razvitie ponimaniya 
perenosnogo znacheniya basen shkolnikami (II- 
V Klassov). [Development of comprehension of the 
allegorical meaning of fables by school children 
(II-V grade.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, 9(1), 
51-61.—Fables were told to school children indi- 
vidually by E. They were then asked to retell the 
fable and were asked a series of questions about the 
fable designed to ascertain whether the children 
understood the concrete significance, the allegorical 
significance, and the application to real life situa- 
tions. Content analysis was carried out on the 
protocols and the results suggested that there were 
several stages of comprehension which were tra- 
versed as a function of grade. The youngest children 
responded well to the concrete emotional activity 
described in the fable but were unable to arrive at 
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any conclusion about the meaning of the fable or even 
for that matter to relate the less emotional conerete 
content.—H. Pick. 

1324. Bandura, Albert, & Kupers, Carol J. 
(Stanford U.) Transmission of patterns of self- 
reinforcement through modeling. Journal of Ab 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 1-9.— 
In a test of the hypothesis that patterns of self 
reinforcement are acquired imitatively, 1 group oí 
children observed either peer or adult models who 
adopted a high criterion for self-reinforcement, a 2nd 
group was exposed to models who exhibited a similar 
pattern of self-reward and self-disapproval, except 
they adopted a relatively low criterion, while children 
in a control group observed no models. A post 
exposure test revealed that the children's patterns and 
magnitude of self-reinforcement closely matched those 
of the model to whom they had been exposed. Adults 
generally served as more powerful modeling stimuli 
than peers in transmitting self-reinforcing responses. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1325. Baer, Donald M., & Sherman, James A. 
(U. Washington) Reinforcement control of gen- 
eralized imitation in young children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 37-49. 
—3 imitative responses (head nodding, mouthing, and 
strange verbalizations) were established in young 
children by social reinforcement from a puppet. A 
4th imitative response (bar-pressing), which was 
never reinforced, was found to increase in strength 
when reinforcement followed the other 3 imitative 
responses. This increase in imitative bar-pressing 
was taken to indicate that a generalized similarity of 
responding between puppet and child could be a rein- 
forcing stimulus dimension in the child’s behavior. 
2 additional procedures were applied to demonstrate 
further the dependence of imitative bar-pressing upon 
the reinforcement following the other imitative re- 
sponses. These additional procedures were extinc- 
tion of the other imitative responding, and time-out 
from the other imitative responding. In extinction, 
reinforcement was no longer presented following imi- 
tative head nodding, mouthing, and strange verbali- 
zations, but was instead presented in a noncontingent 
manner during the normal conversation between 
puppet and child. As a consequence, imitative bar- 
pressing decreased in strength, When reinforcement 
was reinstated for the other imitative responses, 
imitative bar-pressing again rose in strength. During 
time-out periods, the puppet ceased to provide the 
child with head nodding, mouthing, and strange ver- 
balization performances for the child to imitate. 
Again, social reinforcement was continued at the 
same rate but was delivered during the normal pup- 
pet-child conversation. The effect of the time-out 
was to decrease the strength of imitative bar-pressing. 
Reinstatement of the cues and reinforcement for imi- 
tative head nodding, mouthing, and strange verbali- 
zations produced increased imitative bar- pressing. 
Journal abstract. 

1326. Berman, Phyllis W., & Graham, Frances 
K. (U. Wisconsin) Children’s response to rela- 
tive, absolute, and position cues in a two-trial 
size discrimination. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1964, 57(3), 393-397.— 
The capacity of relative size to serve as a stimulus 
was tested in a situation where only 1 generalization 
gradient could be operating. The effects of a single 
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an 
Qo task. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1964, 1(1), 16-25.—64 boys and girls (about 
8-11 yr. old) experienced a 10-min, ining pe- 
riod ing which the Satiation (S) group received 
colors and tones, the Auditory-Satiation ve) group 
received tones, the Visual-Satiation -Տ) group 
received colors, and the Deprivation (D) group re- 
ceived neither type of stimulus. A 7-min. task was 
then presented in which turning a disc one way was 
reinforced with colors, and turning it the other way 
was reinforced with tones. The A-S and V-S groups 
made more responses followed by stimuli that were 
withheld during pretraining than responses followed 
by stimuli that were 3 during pretraining. 

e D, A-S, and VS groups’ rate of responding 
increased across the 7 min. while the S group's rate 
decreased. During the initial minutes the boys dem- 
onstrated a higher rate of responding than the girls. 
—Journal abstract. 

1336. iazniuk, A. W., & Wicijowski, Ք. J. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Learning sets in 
mongoloid and nonmongoloid children: A repli- 
cation. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 69(1), 76-78.—An experiment by Martin and 
Blum (1961) who used a series of oddity problems 
to compare the learning abilities of different diag- 
nostic groups was, in part, repeated. An empirical 
rather than a statistical control for differences in MA 
was employed. Martin and Blum’s findings of sex 
differences in inter-test generalization and a deficit 
in mongoloids in learning ability were not confirmed. 
Author summary. 

1337. Riley, Donald A., McKee, John P., & 
Hadley, Raymond W. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Prediction of auditory discrimination learning and 
transposition from children's auditory ordering 
ability. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
67(4), 324-329. Initially, lst- and 3rd-grade chil- 
dren were pretested with visual stimuli and found to 
understand the concept of order. The Ss in each 
grade were then divided into 4 groups. Experimental 
Ss received in succession training in auditory order- 
ing, then auditory discrimination learning, and finally 
a test of auditory transposition. For 16 the experi- 
mental Ss the stimuli were of different frequency, 
and for the other 16, of different intensity. Control 
Ss were treated the same as experimentals except 
that they were not given training in auditory order- 
ing. 3rd-grade Ss ordered auditory stimuli more 
readily than Ist graders, and they also learned faster 
and verbalized more correctly. Intensity Ss ordered 
more readily than frequency Ss and also learned 
faster, transposed more, and verbalized more cor- 
rectly. These experiments confirm the hypothesis 

hat auditory discrimination learning and transposi- 
tion are related to ability to place the stimuli in order. 
. . 

Pegusterman, R. J. (Stanford Res, Inst, 
a Park, Calif.) ‘Stintegies of normal and 
lly retarded e under conditions of 
À merican Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 66-7 m group of mentally 
H compared with 2 groups of 
intellectually norma] children. with Seier էօ Dee 
situation consisting of a 50: 50 
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probability series. . . . Choice-behavior during the 
series was analyzed in terms of conditional response 
probabilities, The following results were reported: 
(a) Although all groups of children were differen- 
tially affected by the run-sequence of events, initial 
training and series contingencies had their strongest 
effects on the behavior of the most intellectually ma- 
ture group. (b) Whereas low MA Տտ tended to 
alternate without regard to outcome or show a strong 
position preference during the probability series, 
high MA Ss did not. (c) In contrast to high MA Ss, 
low MA Ss persisted less after an unsuccessful choice 
than after a successful choice, even under the Short- 
Run conditions, where such behavior tends to mini- 
mize rather than maximize reward probability, (d) 
Strategies of low MA Ss were more stereotyped than 
those of high MA Ss. (e) Learning rate of an 
initial positional discrimination was inversely related 
to MA. The following conclusions were drawn: 
(a) Strategies used in a situation of uncertain out- 
come are related to intellectual development. (b) 
Whereas Ss attaining an MA of 10 yr. are likely 
to make a choice based on outcomes and choices 
extending back more than a single trial, less intellec- 
tually mature Ss with an MA of 5 yr. or less are 
more likely to make a choice based on the outcome 
and choice of the preceding trial—Author summary. 


Abilities 


1339. Apostel, L., Grize, J. B., Papert, S., & 
Piaget, J. (Sorbonne, Paris) La filiation des 
structures. [The filiation of structures.] Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1963. 
196 p. NF 9.50.—In this volume of the “Studies of 
Genetic Epistemology," published under the direction 
of J. Piaget, "the language of algebraic logic in its 
elementary operations" is applied in the research of 
the intellectual development from childhood to ado- 
lescence. 2 kinds of structures were found by using 
mathematical-deductive and experimental methods. 
The problem of the nature of the logico-mathematical 
structures can only be solved by relating them to 
their genesis in "natural" thought, Piaget's intro- 
duction is followed by essays of his co-authors. Grize 
shows in his essay on the filiations of logical struc- 
tures that one can proceed from the synthesis of the 
grouping of classes and relations at the algebra of 
Boole and his quarternary group INRC (identity, 
negation, reciprocity, correlation). Apostel discusses 
Piaget's logic, confirms also the importance of the 
quarternary group, but aims at finding a definition 
that would explain human development in general. 
Papert states in his comparative study of the intelli- 
gence of the child and the robot that the "logic of 
operations and the logic of neurones" are the 2 ideas 
underlying his essay. His concept of intelligence 
is a synthesis. of Piaget's operative theory and ideas 
inspired by his own studies on artificial intelligence. 
The function of intelligence is the transformation of 
information.—HM. Haas. 

1340. Corah, Norman Լ, Washin 
Color and form in children's 1 E io M 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 313-316.— 
Recent studies have questioned earlier work on the 
child's mode of matching perceptual stimuli with 
color and form choices. Specifically, these studies 
report sex differences and 1 failed to support estab- 
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LMI. De Hirsch, Katrina Binet 
> Տ. The language per- 


premature children controls. 
Journal d Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(1). 
60-60.—$] premature children born in 1955 and 1956 
were compared with 55 born Ss with birth 
weights over grams, were tested on 
tapped patterns, auditory span, auditory dis- 
crimination, word recognition, š comprehen- 
sion, articulation, resistance tò — disinte- 


Fortes, The mean age of both groups was 58 and 
the premature children's formance was inferior 
to that of children born at term.—M. F. Palmer. 


taires de France, 1963. 321 p. 14.50 F.— The Sth 
volume of the Centre d'Études d'Epistémologie Géné- 
tique of Geneva which is under the directorship of 
Piaget. The book is divided into 5 sections. The 
Ist one deals with the research conducted at the 


arithmetical notions in the child. The last paper by 
Matalon deals with a study of recurrence on a 
physical model.—PF. Sanna, 

1343. Heinonen, Veikko. Differentiation of pri- 
mary mental abilities. Jyvaskyld, Finland: Kus- 
tantajat Publishers, 1963. 136 p.—The aim of the 
study was to determine the difference in intellectual 
functions of school children (boys and girls) between 
9 and 15 yr., the relationship of success, and 
the primary and secondary school differences. There 
were 6 age groups, with 2334 children as Ss, ns 
18 different tests. The author feels that, althoug 
earlier studies showed a of mental differen- 
tiation increasing as a function of age, according to 
his Det results, as shown by factor analysis, did 
not reveal such “real” changes of mental factor pat- 
terns, but reflected the technical characteristics of 
the tests in the battery used. Boya were superior in 

* some factors, girls in others. reatest differences 
between primary and secondary pupils were in verbal 
comprehension and mathematical ability.—O. 7. 
Jacobsen. 

1344. Klausmeier, Herbert J., & Wiersma, Wil- 
liam. (U. Wisconsin) Relatio: of sex, grade 
level, and locale to performance o high IQ stu- 
dents on divergent thinking tests. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 114-119.—Ss, 160 
5th graders and 160 7th graders of high 1Օ, were 


than those in the smaller city. 
living in the city, rather than differences in curricu- 
lum amd instructions, were hypothesized to contribute 
to the lower períormance.—Journal abstract, 


IMS. Leton, Donald A, & Da Glenn O. 
Ë (U. Hawaii) Relationship of critical flicker- 
usion thresholds to in six-year- 


reading readiness 
old children. Percepiual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
(1), 175-181. —CFF thresholds were determined for 
2 gr of 6-yr.-old children, differentiated on the 
basis of their readiness for reading instruction. There 
was no significant difference between the mean CFF 
scores for the high and low readiness g Their 
CFF scores were slightly higher than those ed 
by Howe (1963) for the same age level. 

ը to be a tendency for these Ss to cross 
t sueceedi and descending 


are not of ical value for the identification of 
children with low reading readiness,—/ournal ab- 
#tract. 


EEN 
ee razvitiia. [Psycho- 
logical approaches oí 


i to the 
deviations in E ei ] Vo, 
Psikhologii, Tod 1, 127-134.— Deviations in զամ 
functionally and hierarchi: inter- 


which in turn may be attributed to organic disabilities 
of speech and auditory mechanisms. Since abnor- 
malities at a more elementary level may lead to quite 
different disabilities in complex functions, both an 

ing of the ca sequence of develop- 
mental events and an early di 15 of abnormalities 
are necessary to prevent defects. Preventive 
and corrective measures should not be taken sepa- 
rately but conjointly. In the author's own experi- 
ence, preventive measures in speech education taken 
during preschool years are often successful in Pre- 
venting many late-developing speech and writing 
defects.—L. Zusne. 

1347. Prentice, Marion Claire. (Cornell U.) 
The effects of variations in task difficulty, mate- 
rials, and instructions on children’s capacity to 
seriate. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3854— 
3855.— Abstract. 


1348. Rieber, Morton. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) 
Verbal mediation in normal and retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(5), 
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dbl d ger reperta ¿n am investigation of 
et A/ferom en Dere ger gate amd retarded. chidren 


այու regarding the relative inability of retarded chil- 

drem tw acquire mediati responses and the ap- 
greater rigidity of these responses once they 
established —Asthor summary. 

139, Shohen, Samuel Sutland. (Temple Լ.) 
eig ER between verbal int i Des 
critical reading ability of superior ers. Dis- 
Ze Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2979-2980,—Ab- 


1350. Stephens, Wyatt E. (Child Study Cent., 
Fort Worth, Tex.) A comparison of the perform- 
ance of normal and subnormal boys on structured 

tasks. Exceptional Children, 1964, 
30(7), 311-315 — Measurement through a special test 
of the conceptual categorization abilities of 30 mentally 
retarded ss compared to an equated group of normals 
yielded results in favor of the latter. The subnormal 
group "could be expected to be able to give meaning 
toa — 2 narrower range oí life experiences 
than comparable normal children.”—_J. Z. Elias. 


Personality 


1351, Bender, L. Genesis of hostility in children 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50 (4), 95-102— Bender 
cannot accept Freud's concept that aggression is 
dep is — reaction to frustration, nor 

vith d t aggression is instinctual drive 

— fe -»: * A child has an 

n capacity or drive for normality, an inborn 

Capacity to relate to the parent figure, and an inborn 

« for an internal fantasy life. Emphasis օո 

child’ hostility leads to too little recognition of the 
5 positive emotional responses.—D. Prager. 

o e Jarrett, William H., & Haller, Archibald 

- (Canisius Coll.) Situational and personal 


A QM of incipient alienation: An explora- 
a Ger Seba Psychology Monographs, 1964, 
* . —This study links research on social 
Status hi personality maladjustment among grade- 
school | with other work on alienation among 
աո» 28 SEH that strong commitment to achieve- 
ment 8 for all persons, the study asks if 
AE eegen (trom ES and school) ac- 
ccess-producing resources (high 
Status, parental stress on college, personal college- 
alienation 


ndence írom authority, and ability). 
hypothesis that lack of such resources — — 


1S confirmed in this study of Michi 
highschool boys — Author abstract. 3 * 


1 
353. ME Memor. (Boston U. Massa- 


chiatry, 1964, $(1), 19-28,—30 Rz between 18 
and 38 yr. of age and with an Q of 80 to 120 were 
studied prior to delivery. They were tested by the 
Bellevue-WIS, a Rorschach, a Draw-a-Person Test, 
and selected cards from Murray's TAT. The pre- 
dominant stage of libidinal development, ego de- 
velopment, the strength and maturity of the super 
ego were judged. Contributing elements to this as- 
sessment were, among others, character traits, rela- 
tionships, defense mechanisms, After delivery the 
mothers and their babies were followed-up and ob- 
served. The findings formed the basis of predictions 
concerning 6 areas of adjustment in Grade 1: Child's 
ability to adapt to classroom discipline and routine; 
the relationship to teacher and peers; capacity to 
settle down to Rss and to working up to his po- 
tential ; evidence of imagination and creativeness, and 
overall mood. These predictions are being checked 
against observations of the child in school—J. 4. 
Licker, 

1354. Piers, Ellen V., & Harris, Dale B. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Age and other correlates of 
self-concept in children. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 91-95.—A wide-range self- 
concept instrument was developed and administered 
to children in Grades 3, 6, and 10. Original scoring 
showed Grades 3 and 10 significantly higher in re- 
ported self-concept than Grade 6, but not significantly 
different from each other, although Grade 3 had a 
larger dispersion. No consistent sex differences were 
observed. Internal consistency and test-retest reli- 
ability coefficients were judged satisfactory enough to 
continue refinement of the instrument through item 
analysis. Correlations with IQ and achievement were 
positive but low. Institutionalized retarded girls re- 
ported significantly lower self-concept than did the 
public school sample. A factor analysis of the present 
80-item scale on 457 Grade 6 children resulted in 6 
clearly interpretable factors. Hour nal abstract. 

1355. Preston, Charles Franklyn. (U. Toronto) 
The development of moral judgment in young 
people. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 27(4), 2999- 
3001.— Abstract. 

1356. Putnam, Phyllis Adeline. (New York U.) 

Social class and interpersonal interaction in young 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 27 (4); 3001— 
3002.— Abstract. 
. 1357. Rebelsky, Freda Gould. 1 8 1 U.) An 
inquiry into the meanings of confession. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 94), 287-294.—In a study 
of 138 6th grade children it was found that in a series 
of projective story completions girls portrayed con- 
€ssion more often than did boys. Those girls who 
more often portrayed confession were less likely than 
those who did not use confession to have cheated in 
a temptation experiment. The association between 
cheating behavior and subsequent use of confession 
did not hold for boys. The author explores motives 
for confession and some possible reasons for the sex 
differences. (36 ref.) E. L. Robinson, 

1358. Schechter, Marshall D., Carolson, Paul V., 
Simmons, James O., & Work, Henry H. Emo- 
tional problems in the adoptee. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1964, 10(2), 109-117.—In terms օք 
adoptive placement, more than 16 of the placements 
occurred in the first 6 months of life in both inde- 
pendent and agency placement. The agency and in- 
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Deeg ze of others 
— discrepancy between peer descrip. 
tions and observational records raises methodological 
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's responses to interpersonal stimadi—E, է. 


K. 
Parent-Child Relations 
1361. Ainsworth, D. (Joms H U.) 
POS A «Ի Վազք ա chores Ly die I. 
fant interaction with his mother. Merril- 
Palmer „ 1964, 10(1), S1-SR—In obaerva- 
ane — d 1 
vior toward mother as a ` 
E is active ant taken Betten tiative 2 


. L. Robinson. 
1362. ասը նջ H. (Milwaukee Jewish Voca- 
i š is. of : ntal atti- 


ing 
their disabled chi He points out the lack of 


qata and indicates his own plans to develop a Q son 

technique = further ration of this problem 

1363. Barber, William H. (Gonzaga U.) Pa- 
instituti P. 


rental attitudes toward 1 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 375-379.—This re- 
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134. Friedman, Seymour Thomas. (U. Te 
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tation Abstracts, 1964, 24 


Heck, E. Mar- 
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— P 1964, 
1(1, 2), 2-4-- "n abd e 
cation im reading problems was investigated. The 
Eliss Է Opinion Survey woa id 
2M թե. students div into Խա, middle, aed 

comparison of attitude to- 
indicated low 


H N. Y.) Punishment, identification and 
aggression, Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 9(3), 
159-1 

of their fathers and 699 mothers. Interview material 


afforded data on punishment and identification. A 
peer rating technique was used to obtain children's 
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sodel 
between the parent's “real” and “ideal” Q 
42 items cach descriptive of child 
PARI factors were: Authoritarian- 
Rejection, and Democratic M, 
parents, 19 sets of parents o 
sets of parents of S- yr. - old girls. 
coefficients were significant, It was 
concloded that is no invariable relation between 
Kib- 


acceptance 
1370. Rabin, A. Լ (Michigan State U.) 

butz mothers view Collected Education." Amer- 
Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(1), 140- 
interview schedule, designed to tap 
the attitudes of young mothers to the child-rearing 
mee of their community, was administered to 123 
mothers. Of these, 81 were born and reared 

in different kibbutzim, while the remaining 42 were 
reared in the ordinary family setting. The vast ma- 
the mothers indicated their satisfaction with 


of 
«ի Cf ing practices of the kibbutz. Th 
— casing 


1 
: 


; 
ի 


jose who 
wished for more contacts with 
Were concerned about separation at 
the adequacy of the metapelet 
(nurse). There were no Significant differences in 
attitudes between the 2 subgroups. A discussion of 
ee in relation Վ the “maternal drive” is in- 
1371. Rosen, Bernard C. (U. Nebraska) Family 
structure and value oo MCA Merrill-Palmer 
ees 10(1), 8 were collected 
“son pairs; mean CA of boys about 
11, of mothers about 39 years. A value ity 
score was dete — from a items. Inde- 
training methods of discipline are re- 
ոա որա transmission. Where dither ton value 
the child is trained early in inde- 
and the mother resorts mu often to 
Demographic aspects of 
Structure such ԻՑ social oe. family 522. birth 
2 
1 0 8 GE Socialization process, (22 
W. & Lauterbach, C. G. (Walter 
e Washington, D. C.) Relation- 
1 sons’ percepts 
behavior and Personality at- 
Parents and sons. Journal of Clin- 
1963, 19(1), 52-56.— This study 
— $ parent Ser ded by 
distur escent sons, and relates the 
percepts which disturbeq adolescent boys have of their 
parents’ behavior first to the ages and personalities 
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sons, second to the personalities of the 
—— Oh mother, and son ՏՏ were given 
the MMPI and - sons urai Report oí 

Behavior Inventory S comparison 
ech performance was made with 85 normal sons. 
Problem sons had more idealized views of their 
mothers’ behavior and more hostile perception of 
fathers behavior. Age of the sons was an important 
factor in their perceptions of parental behavior. — 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

1373. Yarrow, Leon J. (Family & Child Services, 
929 L. St. N. W., Washington, D. C.) Research in 
dimensions of early maternal care. Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly, 1963, 9(2), 101-114.—In a say of 40 
infants 3 classes of variables were studied; those re- 
lated to (1) need gratification and tension reduction, 
(2) stimulation and conditions of learning, and (3) 
affectional-emotional interchange between mother and 
infant. Stimulus-adaptation, achievement stimula- 
tion, social stimulation, communication, and positive- 
affective expression show high relationships to aspects 
of infant behavior at six months, Maternal stimula- 
tion is highly related to developmental progress. 
High positive-affect is related to social responsive- 
ness. Variables of maternal care have an immediate 
impact on the infant; influence on later personality 
is not yet known.—E. L. Robinson. 


ADOLESCENCE 


1374. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll.) Needed 
research on religious development during adoles- 
cence. Catholic Psychological Record, 1963, 1(2), 
1-9.—Studies of attitudes and practices of the adoles- 
cent toward religion are of limited use, unless the 
resulting knowledge can be applied to helping him 
deepen his spirituality. Motivation for living his 
religion must be intrinsic. Religion can help fulfill 
the 8 basic needs of childhood. V/. L. Wilkins. 

1375. Izard, Carroll, E. (Vanderbilt Ս.) Per- 
sonality change during college years. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 482.—Brief re- 
port: Changes on the EPPS between freshman and 
senior years are indicated. “The observed mean 
changes were considered, in part, as personality de- 
velopment in the direction of social and emotional 
maturity."—E. Թ. Oetting. 

1376. Kakkar, S. B. (Govt. Training Coll, Jul- 
lunder, India) A study of problems of youth. 
Manas, 1964, 11(1), 1-9.—Analysis of data from 54 
candidates checking of the Adult Form օք the Mooney 
Problem Check List shows that the maximum number 
of candidates want to improve themselves culturally 
and dislike financial dependence on others. The prob- 
lems which seem to be most bothering relate to self 
Improvement, personality, and economic security ; 
while the less important ones are the problems of boy- 
girl relations area.—U. Pareek. 

1377. Kiell, Norman. 
universal experience of adolescence. NYC: Inter- 
national Universites Press, 
To support his thesis that the great internal turmoil 
and external disorder of adolescence are universal and 
only moderately affected by cultural determinants the 
author has selected passages from personal documents 
such as autobiographies, diaries, and letters, The 

oices vary widely in time and place but the guiding 
foci are derived from 
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uem of thcir ge In Alexander M. 
& Carl Frankenstein (Exch), Stmdies in edu 
we 3852791), Pp. A short sum 

h 


1380. Mussen, Paul H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
of masculinity of interests 


in 
social orientation during adolescence may “provide 
the bases for future social and vocational success, "— 


1381. Sebald, Hans. (Ohio State U.) Parent- 
control and masculine-marital role 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts, 


Wilbur C. (U. California) 
1382, Washburn, — ( ոնն 2 


sulting Psychology, 1962, 26 (5), 460-466. Forced 
choice alternatives on the basis of per- 
sonality theory were evaluated by judges and zed 
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1 y (464), 80-83. 
ired-associate test was offered to 
hospital patients. The test could not be 
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75 patients defects — cited, the h were drawn that early menarche 
— SE lr te A women - score highly on the Adventurous vs. 
— eee representing Timid scale and that early menarche women (10 and 
comma, muwerately amd severely impaired 11) would score lower on the Emotional Maturity 


i ively. M scale than would women with an average menarche 
pwefoenamae arsi failure respectively. ale 12 and 13). A graphic plot of the cases comparing 
the as menarche with their m the ous | 

7 worst performances vs. Timid scale yielded ոօ confirmation of the hy- 
= 3 and d who հոմ pothesized relationship. Similarly, a t-test of the 
been in hospital for more than 6 mo. and in whom a significance of differences between means on_ the 
clinical diagnosis of dementia had been made. The Emotional Maturity scale for the early and middle i 
test is of value in characterizing groups of elderly menarche groups yielded only a small, chance dif- I 
hospital patients, and is best used in conjunction with ference. (19 ref.)—Author summary, 
other tests of mental function—Author summary. 1392. Trargano, Fernando. Grupo operative del 
1388. Jalavisto, Eeva. (U. Helsinki) The phe- hombre de edad provecta enfermo con su grupo 
nomenon of retinal rivalry in the aged. Geronto- familiar. [The operative grou of the aged patient 
logia, 1964, 9(1), 1-8.—The frequency of oscillation with his family group.] Acta Psiquiátrica, y Psico- 
im tbe retinal rivalry test was investigated in 130 logica de América Latina, 1964, 10(1), 47-50.—The 
women aged 40-93. Other tests of neural function: theory of family group therapy assumes the sick per- 
duration of spiral aftereffect, simple reaction time to son to be the result of a sick internal group. The 
visual stimuli and to a falling ruler, hearing loss at case of a 77-year old woman in a state of anxious 
4000 cps, swaying amplitude, memory for numbers depression and pathological mourning following the 
and simple geometrical patterns and abstracting abil- death of her husband 3 years previously is discussed. 
‘ity were recorded as well Or cardio-respiratory Age and the organic condition (arteriosclerosis) re- 
functions blood pressure and vital capacity were de- duced her capacity to establish object relations, The 
termined. A fairly regular decrease with age in main therapeutic task is to reinsert the patient into | 
the frequency of oscillation was noted, a total lack of հշ family group by transforming the group into a 
becoming prevalent in the oldest age classes. homogeneous unit with a common task, healing the 
The frequency of oscillation correlated with critical sick member.. W. Meissner. 
flicker fusion frequency, duration of spiral after-effect 
and in a less degree with memory functions and vital ! 
capacity even if age was kept constant. The inter- SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY : 
eg of RS rivalry ae frequency a 
ther neural function variables ecreased to a 1393. Adams, J. Stacy, 
—— t level when age was partialled out.— (Columbia U.) Leet xt 


Author h : 
d quality. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1389. Kendrick, D. Շ. D London, England) 1964, 69(1), 19-25.—Previous studies of 2 
Assessment of id intelligence of elderly ship between perceived wage inequities and produc- 
nme with brain pathology. Psycholog- tivity and wor quality derived predictions from dis- 
eports, 1964, 15(1), 1 —The author shows sonance theory. A plausible alternative explanation 
that n ng the synonym section only of the — of the observed effects of wage inequities is that they 
Mill Hill Vocabu Scale, and then adding the ex. are a function of the arousal of job insecurity rather 

scores for e definition section, the IO esti- than of dissonance, 

mates thus obtained give significantly better estimates designed to determine wh 
of intelligence in brain damage Ss, but not in de- terpretations of the data has the 


pressed Ss, than does the V. Scal 
Sr mk erbal Scale of the WAIS, The data support only 


1390. Oberleder, Muriel. Effects of psycho-  dissonance-reduction processes.—Journal abstract, 


i on test results of the aging. Psycho- 1394. And ES Con or 
Hic Report, 1964, 14(2), 383-387 —T There is little psychology bf dd Ren 22 The 


p between test performance and the vague, Psychology, 1964, 105(1), 53-73. 
9n stereotyped misconceptions about the elderly, ce ios d pes a. — 


i 


1391. Shi ն Phor and corticireticular control corres i 
aud adult bern, William G. Age of menarche static (noun) metaphor. Author oam Վ 


c nality. Archives of General Psy- 1395, A: i 
chiatry, 1964, 10(2), 155-159.—From the literarie India) Oh sae oak 
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. (Muslim Մ, Ali rh, 
օք social and political group dif. 
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ferences in 

11(1), 21-29, Beery rape — — 

E literary e 148 persons on a 7-point 
revealed iterary jon and prefer- 

3 — 


—U. Pareek, 
1396. Aronson, M. L., Furst, Krasner 
J. D. & Lif, Z. A. Ir 


described and interpreted. During the iod in 
which they worked with the leader, these — 
were organized into a quasi- therapeutic At 
this point, the group members expressed (ien 2 to 
themselves, to cach other, and to external authority 
figures but rarely to the leader who was seen 
ոտ a good parent. The | 's death took place 
during this phase. Later these same therapists volun- 
tarily organized themselves into a task-oriented re- 
search group. For some time, they were frustrated. 
However, shortly after the spontaneous ventilation of 
previously repressed tive feelings, they were 
able to achieve a partial resolution of their goal: 
a research project considerably less ambitious than 
originally planned. While no one proffered inter- 
pretation can independently account for all of the 
group processes observed, cumulatively they seem to 
offer some աո: into the meaning օք the group's 


behavior.—D. 11. Schuster. 

1397. Aurin, K., Bowman, C. C., Jacobsen, W., 
& Wolff, H. Ք. Politische Psychologie als Auf- 
gabe unserer Zeit. [Political psychology as an 
exercise for our times.] Frankfurt a. M., Germany: 
Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1963. 108 DM 
16.00(paper).—Contains 8 essays by the Doi 
authors: Jacobsen, W., “What is Political Psychol- 
ogy?"; sten, A., Kurt Lewin—a Pioneer in 
Political Psychology"; Wiesbrock, H., "Willy Hell- 
pach and Political Psychology”; Jacobsen, W., “Po- 
litical Attitudes in the Federal Republic”; i 
C. C. “Socio-psychological Aspects of Nuclear 
Threat in the USA”; Wolff, H. E., “Conceptions of 
Communism”; Aurin, K., “Psychological Problems of 
Motivation and their Significance for Political Edu- 
cation"; Simoneit, M., “Opposition and partner- 
ship. K. J. Hartman. 

1398. Banta, Thomas J. (U. Denver) Free so- 
cial interaction co with therapeutic, con- 
federate, simulation, and instrumentation settings. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15( 1), 189-190.—A 
plea is made for the study of actual free social inter- 
action by the social psychologist—Journal abstract. 

1399. Baud, Francis. Yahasey enosh. [Human 
relations.] Tel-Aviv, Israel: M. Mizrahi, 1963. 112 
p.—Hebrew translation of "Les Relations Humaines," 
enriched by a bibliography of related writings in 
Hebrew.—H. Ormian. 

1400. Brock, Timothy C. & Buss, Arnold ԷԼ 
(Iowa State Ս.) Effects of justification, for ag- 
gression and communication with the victim on 
postaggression dissonance. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 403-412. College 
Ss opposed to using electric shock voluntarily deliv- 
ered shock to another person (the victim). 4 inde- 


15 


39: 1396-1404 
pendent variables (justification for shock. 
intensity, for communication the 


in- 
tensity, justification, and sex of S. (15 reit 


Journal abstract. 


1401. Bukia, V. R. & Bukina, L. N. On the 
nature of the religions feeling.) ‘opresy H. 
16(12), O4-104—Western ` psychological 
schools restrict their analysis of the mature of reli, 

sentiments to description of their external 
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the 2 sexes as seen by each, feminine im- 
ages among students.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1403. Collins, Barry Emerson. (Northwestern 
U.) An experimental study of satisfaction, pro- 
ductivity, turnover, and n levels. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3866.—Abstract. 

1404. Collins, Barry E., Davis, Harry L., Myers, 
John G., & Silk, Alvin J. Northwestern U.) An 
experimental study of orcement and partici- 
pant satisfaction. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 463-467.—The Es at- 
tempted to condition each S to accept a "relayer role" 


M 


39: 1408-1415 
( 3$: 743). The relayer im a Seman circle net 
e information the participant on one side 


group had succeeded only when they performed thi 
role. For the questionnaire administered at the end 
of Trial 4, all of the satisfaction questions except 
task interest were interrelated in an essentially uni- 
dimensional or single-factored fashion and were sig- 
nificantly corelated with the number of rewards on 
Trials 1-4. At the end of 10 trials, however, these 
same items had separated into 2 independent factors. 
1 factor repreesnted an evaluation of group perform- 
ance and was correlated with rewards on Trials 1-10, 
The 2nd factor represented an evaluation of personal! 
ice and was not related to rewards on Trials 
-10. This latter finding is not surprising in light of 
the fact that the Ss never did solve the problem them- 
selves and many did not seem to understand who was 
solving it. The Ss with an understanding of the 
reward contingencies were more “satisfied” than 
those who did not believe their productivity was 
instrumental to reinforcement—Journal abstract. 
1405. Crawford, M. L. J., & Nicora, B. D. (U. 
ia) Measurement of human group activity. 
Psych al Reports, 1964, 15(1), 227-231.--Ճք- 
plication օք the Peacock-Williams ultrasonic activity 
device to the measurement օք locomotor activity in 
a group of 30 men, women, and children confined to 
a me եի community fallout shelter for 86 hr. is 
described. iring diagrams, sensitivity patterns, 
— measurements are included. Journal 


1406. Dice, L. R., Clark, P. J., & Gilbert, R. I. 
nga igan) Relation of fertility to education 


terly, 1964 11(1) 30-45.—A random sampl 
d , F, ple of 1091 
adults drawn by a 2 stage geographical sampling of 


tions were —.339 (p= .001) for the below 30 years 
group, .016 and 018 (n.s.) for the 30-40 and 40-50 
age groups. For the age group above 50 years the 
relations range from —.254 to —.354 (p= .05 to 
ՔՀ.01). To the extent that the level of education 
kes desirable inherited features of personality or 
ity, the study furnishes no evidence for either a 
ue m 9r eugenic trend for males or for females 
‘ow SÜ years of age. For females 50 years and 


a dysgenic trend i 
$.G. 3 end is suggested by the data.— 


1407. Eckerman, William Charles ichi 
n, Wi . (U. Michi- 

gan) The relationshi of need ieee 16 
Production, job satis action, and psychological 


BU. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3446. — 


1408. Ehrenreich, Jos i 
eph Willard. (New York 
U.) The value of the Stanislavski Se for 
meaner peal role performance: An experi- 
F of the effects of professional act- 
Dien on occupational role behavi 


" Or. 
NS ա Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3447-3448. 
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1409. Evans, Richard L, & Hildreth, Jane D. 
(U. Houston) view a Candid Cam- 
era seminar. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(3), 
210-211.—Allen Funt, creator of Candid Camera, 
spontaneous recordings of human behavior presented 
via radio, film and television, invited Evans to organ 
ize and chair a 4 day conference "to explore the 
potential of the already available film and the Candid 
Camera technique in general for research purposes 
to speculate on theoretical formulations in social 
science which allow this candid behavior to be placed 
in perspective; to explore their utilization for formal 
and informal educational purposes; simply to share 
the materials with educators and researchers who had 
indicated an interest in them." Participants included 
psychologists, sociologists, educators, clergymen, 
publishers, government agency representatives, etc. 
Conference activities are discussed.. J. Lachman. 


1410. Festinger, Leon; Riecken, Henry W., & 
Schachter, Stanley. When prophesy fails: A so- 
cial and chological study of a modern group 
that predicted the destruction of the world. NYC: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1964. 253 թ. $1.60(paper).— 
A reprint of the original published in 1956. 


1411. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
Dogmatism and individual differences in reduction 
of dissonance. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 
47-50.—The relation between individual differences 
in amount of dissonance reduction and open-closed 
mindedness as indexed by Dogmatism score was de- 
termined. In line with expectation, a significant 
correlation was obtained between these variables (r 
=.39, p<.01), the more dogmatic Ss showing 
greater tendency to dissonance reduction. However, 
a correlation coefficient of comparable size was also 
obtained in a control condition. Consideration of 
some features of the control condition led to the 
suggestion that this too might well be considered a 
dissonant situation, from the standpoint of S.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


1412. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Group psychology and the elimination of war. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 
14(1), 41-48.—Group standards and group cohesive- 
ness are discussed as 2 areas of group psychology 
that may be pertinent to the elimination of war. 
Widespread group standards supporting war that had 
been socially useful in the past but now are very 
dangerous are briefly considered. Those standards 
are: belief in absolute national sovereignty, belief that 
under certain circumstances war is both a feasible 
and a proper way of pursuing the interests of one's 
group, equating armed strength with courage and 
determination. Aspects of group cohesiveness impor- 
tant for the problem of war include rejection of the 
outside inhibition of personally destructive or group 
disruptive behavior by the group’s members. 3 direc- 
tions of effort toward the elimination of war follow- 
ing this analysis are mentioned: sense of a world 
community, strengthening group standards and val- 
ues within societies that break the link between vio- 
lence and courage, and, attacking the group standards 
supporting the morality of war.—J Siller. 

1413. Friedman, C. Jack, & Gladden, John W. 
(Temple U. School Med.) Objective measurement 
of social role concepts via the semantic differen- 
tial. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 239-247. 
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Students in the South under 3 


types of instructions: 


with local (i.e. own college) norms, and 
test with national (ie, white college) norms. A 


southern-white-student sample was given the hard 
task only, with the same 3 i 


of instructions, 
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they would be com- 
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populati 
the number of orgasms per week which either 
occurred spontancously or were due to masturbation, 


| 


tion takes place, ite the lack of visibility of 
sexual behavior, through the immigrants' inferences 
based on social sexual symbolism.—Journal abstract. 
1423. Knapp, Robert H. (Wes U.) Per- 
uan pss ns man opa of the social : L. Judg. 
ments 


Test, following the classic pares of constant stimuli 
the diads upon a psycho- 


explicit formulation. A study of individual differ- 
ences is now in progress.—Journal abstract. 

1424. Knobloch, F. Personality and small group 
theory. Československá Psychologie, 1963, 7(4), 
329-337.— The problem of the selection of a quasi- 


. closed system is discussed in order to study those 


characteristic qualities in the behavior of the human 
organism whose sum is usually called personality. 
He considers the generalized small social group in 
which the individual operates to be the minimal quasi- 
system within which one may follow circular causal 
circles between the individual and the environment, 
One of his reasons was: The important role played 
by the small social group in the life of cach person. 
The author criticises views which consider the small 
group to be a miniature society and making extrapo- 
lations from it covering society as a whole. The 
individual himself sees his social group as a system 
and behaves, accordingly. Thus the methodological 
principle of isomorphic behavior and research is pre- 
served (E. Brunswick). Even if the individual is in 
various groups, his interaction patterns are homo- 
morphic when he is in a similar role (superior, paral- 
lel, inferior, erotic object). Even if the individual 
is alone, he is in interaction with his »group scheme«, 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


` group, which is the summary 
1 — small social groups is considered a suit- 

frame of reference for the study of personality 
and the technique of its modification (eg. psycho- 
therapy). Some differences in the ion of the 
author and others, eg. T. Parsons, are explained. 
(Russian & English summaries) —£English summary. 


4 of group proc 
group , International Journal of 
sychotherapy, 


964, 14(1), 116-122.—Aim was to 
establish whether from the icipant's frame of 
reference, a standard recurring developmental se- 
quence was experienced in sensitivity training groups 
over the total training experience, Ss were profes- 
sional mental health workers, educators, and indus- 
trial executives. “29 persons participated in 4 ran- 
domly constituted groups and provided ratings of 
intensity of oup concern for each of 11 variables 
for each of 1 10 group meetings. The variables to 
be rated on 10-point scales were as follows: organi- 
zational concerns, competitiveness, cooperation, feed- 
back, concerns about the ‘authority’ figure, atmos- 
here, affection, hostility, concept discussion, personal 
insights, and mutual support. . . . Findings do not 
support a notion of group development which is 
standard experience.”—J. Adler. 

1426, Lambert, William W., & Lambert, Wal- 
lace Ք. (Cornell Ս.) Social psychology. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. viii, 120 p. 
$1.95(paper), $3.95(cloth).—"Social psychology is 
the experimental study of individuals in their social 
and cultural settings." Following an introductory 
chapter on the major concerns and approaches օք 
social psychology, chapters are devoted to socializa- 
tion, perceiving and judging social events, the social 
significance of attitudes, social interaction, the indi- 
vidual in group settings, and culture and social psy- 
chology. A brief list of readings is appended.— 
L. S. Kogan. 


1427. Long, Barbara H. (Ս. Delaware) Cogni- 
tive style and decision-making behavior. Disserta- 


tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3448-3449.— Abstract. 


1428. Machotka, Otakar. (Harpur Coll) The 
unconscious in social relations. NYC: Philosophi- 
cal Library Inc. 1964. xxiii, 321 p. $6.00.—The 
book was inspired by unconscious changes in attitude 
and behavior which were observed during the German 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. The role of the un- 
conscious is central in social life in almost all its 
breadth, specifically personality, society, and culture. 
The majority of social products result from uncon- 
ՏՇԼՕԱՏ processes. The book rests upon empirical data 
and personal observations which are interpreted in 
this framework. 16 chapters comprise (1) the rubric 
for the unconscious, including subliminal, forgotten, 
marginal, and unrecollected experiences; (2) psycho- 
logical factors and processes; (3) social-psychological 
configurations; and (4) personality and culture.— 
L. A. Ostlund. à 


1429. Martin, James G. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Racial ethnocentrism and judgment of beauty. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 63(1), 59-63.— 
Samples of American Caucasian males, American 
Negro males, and African (Nigerian) males were 
compared on ranking of photographs of Negro fe- 
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39: 1441-1450 


^iScance of the foregoing mensures awaits validation 

SCT performance criteria of the Peace Corps Vol- 

— in their overseas assignments—Journal ab- 
rect. 


1441. » Helen Swick. Nature in the world 
view of the national: A paychological and 
cultural analysis. Psychiatry, 1964, 27(1), 28-51.— 
Conceptions of nature, — s sea and sky, that 
are i ent in the Russian cultural system are psy- 
chologically analysed. These conceptions are related 
to -term historical and phical features of 
the USSR and revealed in the behavior of the Rus- 
stan. A description of phic conceptions in the 
context of national vior would explain more 
fully the Psychology of Russian international rela- 
tions and especially the prominence of Russian space 
exploration.—Journal summary, 

1442. Rempel, Henry, & Signori, Edro I. (U, 
British Columbia) Sex differences in self-rating of 
conscience as a determinant of behavior. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(1), 277-278.—A 7-point 
self-rating scale designed to measure sex differences 
9n conscience as a determinant of behavior was con- 
structed and given to 55 male and 42 female univer- 
sity students. The females rated themselves signifi- 

cantly higher on conscience as a factor determining 
their behavior as predicted—Journal abstract, 
1443. Rettig, Salomon, & Pasamanick, Benja- 
min. 
ethical risk by cheaters and noncheaters. Journal 


hypothesis which postulates that unethical behavior 
varies predominantly as a function of perceived risk, 
Previous studies demonstrated that of 6 different 
sources of variation, the negative reinforcement value 
of censure explained most of the variance of predic- 
tive judgments of unethical behavior. It is hypothe- 
sized that judgments made under varying conditions 
of censure will predict actual unethical behavior, 
49 male Ss attempted an impossible task on which 
“success” was possible only by deception. “Suc. 
cesses" were monetarily reinforced. The results con- 
firm the hypothesis ( p<.02). Judgments made 
under conditions of censure are the only ones which 
predict unethical behavior.—Journal abstract, 


1444. Sampson, Edward E. Approaches, con- 
texts, and problems of social psychology. A book 
of readings. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. 576 p., $8.95. 


1445. Schachter, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Birth 
order and sociometric choice. 7 ournal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 453-456.—It is 
hypothesized that sociometric choice is, in part, 
affected by social factors. One evaluates his own 
feelings about a person by comparing his feelings 
with those of others. First borns, who are character- 
ized as dependent, are assumed to be more influenced 
by such social determinants of sociometric choice than 
are later borns. Implications of these assumptions 
are tested in a sociometric study of 15 fraternities and 
sororities. Within these groups, first borns choose 
more popular people and exhibit greater similarity 
of sociometric choice than do later borns. In addi- 
tion, the data indicate that first borns are considerably 
less popular than are later borns—J, ournal abstract. 
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1446. Shartle, Carroll L., Brumback. Gary 8., 
& Rizzo, John Ք. (Ohio State U.) An approach 
to of Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 57(1), 101-111.—The importance օք integrat- 
ing the concept of values into models of organiza- 
tional behavior has become increasin ly apparent. 
In the present study, 3 organizations (business firm, 
military service, and public high school) served as 
vehicles for quantifying values. Ss’ evaluations of 
acts which could occur in each organization were ob 
tained and factor analyzed. 3 resulting orthogonal 
factor structures were com ared and contrasted, Fac- 
tor scores correlated Significantly with biographical 
data. Uses of factor scores for various kinds of pre- 
diction were discussed.—Author abstract, 


1447. Shaw, Marvin E., & Sulzer, Jefferson L. 
(U. Florida) An empirical test of Heider's levels 
in attribution of responsibility, Journal of Abnor- 
mal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 39-46.—2 ex- 
periments were conducted to examine variables in 
attribution of responsibility (AR). In Experiment 
I, 41 children and 41 adults were presented 20 stories, 
4 at each of 5 levels (2 with positive and 2 with nega- 
tive outcomes). Each story included only the mini- 
mum factors necessary to elicit AR at a given level. 
Story content was relevant to the juvenile population. 
AR varied significantly with Po ulations, Levels, 
Outcomes, and their interactions ք Հ.001 in each 
case). Experiment II was a replication of Experi- 
ment 1, except that story content was relevant to the 
adult population (Ns — 46 children and 46 adults). 
AR varied significantly with Levels, Populations & 
Levels, and Outcomes X Levels (p <. 


differentiated than adults with respect to AR was 
partially supported—Journal abstract. 


Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 115-119.—This in- 
vestigation was based on the contention that high 
self-esteem persons are generally more responsive to 
success experience than to failure, while lows show 
the opposite effects, College students were divided 
into 4 groups, consisting of high or low self-esteem 
Ss, receiving success or failure treatments. The 
hypothesized interaction effect of self-esteem levels 
and treatments upon a measure of responsiveness, 
ie, the degree to which the S attended to some 
aspects of the experimental condition, was demon- 
strated beyond the .05 level of significance and was 
considered supported.—Journal abstract. 

1449. Smith, Seward; Murphy, Donald B, & 
Wheeler, Ladd S. Relation of intelligence and 
authoritarianism to behavioral contagion and con- 
formity. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 248. 

1450. Speisman, Joseph C., Lazarus, Richard S., 
Mordkoff, Arnold, & Davison, Les. (U. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley) Experimental reduction of stress 
based on ego-defense theory. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68 (4), 367-380.—Pre- 
vious research had shown that a silent film showing 
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ry T the major findings were as follows. 
iD of decision in both weak and strong con- 
à was facilitated most effectively by 
prior training in weak conflict and least by prior 
strong conflict training. (2) The effect of training 
in varied strong and conflict օո performance 
in t weak conflict was midway in rank 
between that of the consistently strong and weak 
conflict training . The significance of the 
findings for the concept of conflict tolerance was 
discussed. Journal abstract. 

1461. Wright, Beryl R. (U. Hong Kong) So- 
cial aspects of change in the Chinese family pat- 
tern in Hong Kong. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1964, 63(1), 31-39.—Assuming positive correlation 

parent-child relationship and personality 
pattern, a study is made of changes in Chinese family 


tween the generations is being lengthened. Cultural 
distinctiveness seems to be increasingly confined to 
Es 2 ec possibly philosophy.—Jowrnal abstract. 

Seymour Leonard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) The effects of frustration and level 
of adjustment upon the reality of goal-attainment 
methods. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (8), 3430- 
3431.— Abstract. 

1463. Oldfield, Emily Jayne Sells. (Ohio State 
U.) The relative ences of dogmatism and 
situational praise ve ety in social prefer- 

> 
1 tracts, 1964, 24 (7), 2978- 


CUuLTURE & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1464. Antonovsky, Helen Faigin, & Ghent, Lila. 
(Hebrew Ս., Jerusalem) Cross-cultural consist- 
8 of grids nce PE the orientation 

merican Journal of Psychology, 1964, 

77(2), 295-297 —Children in a Een AE 
were shown a series of 33 cards reviously used with 
American children. _Ss were 2) boys and 20 girls 
RA nursery school in Iran. All came from upper- 
homes. As presented to the Ss, pairs of cards 
I identical in form but varied 1805 in orientation. 
esults are presented for the 13 simple geometric 
cards, Responses of the Iranian children were con- 
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sistently in the same direction as those for American 


groups strongl eferred a vertical 
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1465. Arnhoff, N. 
Lorge, Irving. (U. Miami Sch. Med.) Cross- 
cultural acceptan f stereo toward aging. 


ce o 

Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 63(1), 41-58.-- 
‘As a means of obtaining evidence for cultural differ- 
ences in attitudes towards aging a 100 item question- 
naire was administered to college students in the 
United States, England, Japan, Sweden, Greece and 
Puerto Rico. The items represent stereotyped ideas 
about aging drawn from previous research. Ques- 
tionnaires were translated by bilingual nationals from 
each country. Each item was compared with the 
responses from every other country by means of Chi 
Square. The often highly significant differences be- 
tween countries were discussed with reference to 
research implications.—Journal abstract. 


1466. Casagrande, Joseph B. (Ed.) In the com- 
pany of man: Twenty portraits of anthropological 
informants. NYC: Harper & Row, 1964. xx, 540 

. $275.—A paperback edition of the original pub- 
ished in 1960 under the title, In the Company of 
Man: Twenty Portraits by Anthropologists. Geo- 
graphically, the informants represent cultures in sev- 

South Pacific islands, Australia, India, Africa, 
South and North America. In age, they range from 
the 7-yr. old “Maling, a Hanunoó Girl from the 
Philippines" described by Harold C. Conklin to the 
90-yr. old *Tohn Mink, Ojibwa Informant" described 
by Joseph B. Casagrande. In addition to Maling, 
the only female informant was the elderly, dignified 
half-breed Samoan woman described by Margaret 
Mead in the chapter entitled, “Weaver of the Border 
(New Britain).” While most of the informants held 
powerful or high social positions in their culture, 
such as chief, judge, doctor, medicine man, or witch, 
2 women anthropologists described their male serv- 
ants. These were "The Form and Substance of 
Status: a Javanese-American Relationship" by Cora 
du Bois and “My ‘boy,’ Muntu (Ruanda-Urundi)” 
by Ethel M. Albert. The-acceptance of their own 
culture ranged from that of the secure, “Petrus Mailo, 
Chief of Moen" described by Thomas Gladwin to 
that of “A Reformer of his People" (the Kotas in 
3 described by David G. Mandelbaum. -M. B. 

it cell. 


1467. Galdston, I. (Ed.) Man's image in medi- 
cine and anthropology. NYC: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1963. 525 p. $10.00.—The basic 
theme is that of man's health in its relatedness to 
man's understanding of himself, as expressed by 
Whitehorne in Part I. Part II consists of 5 papers 
on medicine and primitive man. Part III studies the 
medical practices of the Navaho, the Ojibwa, and the 
Chippewa. Part IV views psychiatric medicine cross- 
culturally. In Part V Western modern medicine is 
studied in articles by F. S. C. Northrop and J. 
Ruesch.—D. Prager. 


1468. Hes, Jozef P. & Wollstein, Shlomoh. 
(Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., Jerusalem) The atti- 
tude of the ancient Jewish sources to mental 
patients. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1964, 2(1), 103-116.—In this paper data 
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chiatric patients K. KaelMing. 
1477, Thaver, Falak; 
Leonard. (U. 
health in several Asian and American Jour- 
wal of Social Psychology, 1964, 62(1), 21-27.—This 
investigation was designed to compare conceptions of 
mental health held by Asian and American students 
and by a group of American ps: ists. The stu- 
dents were 19 Chinese, 21 Japanese, 19 Filipinos, 15 
Thais, and 24 Americans enrolled in the East-West 
Center of the University of Hawaii. The psychol- 
ogists were 20 counselors and clinical psychologists 
all holding the Ph.D. degree. Conception of mental 
health was measured through use of a 60-item ques- 
tionnaire, No significant difference was found be- 
tween the 2 American groups nor between the 4 Asian 
groups, but each American group differed significantly 
rom each Asian group.—duthor abstract. 

1478. Theiner, E. C., & Giffen, M. A com- 
parison of abstract thought processes among three 
cultures. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 
54-63.--35 Vietnamese, 40 German, and 50 Americans 
were ry on the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 
ment (KTSA). Differences in level of abstraction 
were seen as resulting from culturally determined 
sanctions, Symbolization օք the 3 groups was similar 
to a normative American sample. Differences in 
symbolization were greater between normal and 
pathology within one culture than among different 
cultures. The KTSA may provide a method for relat- 
ing health and pathology cross-culturally.—D. Prager. 


1479. Vaughan, Graham M. (Ս. Wellington, 
New Zealand) Ethnic awareness in relation to 
minority group membership. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1964, 105(1), 119-130.—The develop- 
ment of ethnic awareness in relation to age, degree 
of skin րերը and parental race, was in- 
vestigated among Maoris, a colored minority provid- 
ing 7% of New d's population. 7 tests of 
ethnic awareness, previously used with a pakeha 
(White) sample, were administered to 180 Maori Ss 
in the age range 4-12 yr. The generally established 
finding that ethnic awareness increases with age was 
supported. The variables of skin pigmentation and 
parental race were found to be significantly related to 
performance on tests whose structure involved a proc- 
ess of identification. Differences in awareness be- 
tween ethnic majority and ethnic minority group 
members were limited to performance on identification 
tests. Further research in awareness development is 
called for, with a need for basing generalized results 
upon a wider range of awareness tests than is often 
employed.—4Author abstract. 


SOCIAL STATUS & STRUCTURE 


1480. Brody, Eugene B. Color and identity 
conflict in young boys. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, (U. Maryland, School Med.), 1964, 10(4), 
354-360.—A study to identify the ‘significance of 
color Status for 11 white boys, the relation of their 
perceptions in this regard to their mothers’ attitudes, 
and the relevance of such perceptions to their own 
sense of personal identity is compared to the results 
of an identical study of 19 Negro boys.—Y, A. Glebas. 
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1481. Cassel, Russell N. & Martin, Gilbert. 
(Lompoc United Sch. Cali) Comparing ք 
status ratings of elementary ils with their 
— data and learning iency indices. 
ournal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105(1), 39-42. 
—This study was concerned with making a compara- 
tive analyses of the relationships between peer status 
ratings (PSR) for 124 Sth and 6th grade pupils and 
select guidance data bearing on them, and which 
included a learning efficiency index (LEI). Also, 
comparisons were made between the data for members 
in the Sth and 6th grade classes. Findings indicate 
significant relationship between PSR's and IQ's for 
6th grade pupils, but only chance relationships at the 
Sth grade level. There were significant positive rela- 
tionships between PSR's and 3 of the 4 California 
Achievement Test (CAT) scores for 6th grade pupils, 
and with all 4 CAT scores for 5th grade pupils. Only 
a chance relationship was obtained between the PSR's 
and the LEl's at both grade levels, and between 
PSR's and age at both grade levels —Author abstract. 

1482, Cheers, Arlynne L., & Sherman, Dorothy 
M. (U. Colorado) Response pattern differences 
of selected Negro and white subjects on S.C.A.T. 
Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 41(7), 582-589. The 
scores obtianed by 2126 white, Negro, and other 
nonwhite college freshmen on the School and College 
Ability Test, Forms I-A, I-C, and I-D, were analyzed 
to determine the response patterns which differentiated 
the performance of the Negro and white Ss. The 
proportions of variance statistical technique revealed 
that for Negro as well as for white freshmen there 
is a direct relationship between the size of the mean 
score of a group and the strength of the positive rela- 
tionship between Sentence Understandings and Word 
Meaning; hence, it can be said that this relationship 
appears to be a clue to the successful performance of 
this group on SCAT. There was no evidence of a 
response pattern that was unique for members of a 
given ethnic group—Author summary. 

1483. Collier, Herbert L. An attempt to extend 
Festinger's dissonance reduction theory to situa- 
tions involving inaccurate social perceptions. Jour- 
nal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1964, 28(1), 20-30.— The results of this study 
indicate that perhaps Festinger's theory of cognitive 
dissonance reduction can be generalized into more 
socially oriented situations. For example, in situa- 
tions in which individuals were confronted with 
highly ego-alien personality characteristics they 
tended to handle this "social" dissonance in a fashion 
predicted by Festinger's theory, i.e., by (1) chang- 
ing one's own opinion to agree more closely with 
the dissenter, (2) attempting to influence the dis- 
senter to agree more closely with one's own opinion, 
and (3) making the dissenter appear different from 
oneself, rejecting and/or derogating him— Author 
abstract. 

1484. Gross, Edward, & Stone, Gregory Ք. (Ս. 
Minnesota) Embarrassment and the analysis of 
role requirements. American Journal of Sociology, 
1964, 70(1), 1-15.—Since embarrassment incapaci- 
tates persons for continued role performance, it can 
provide an indicator of basic requirements of role 
performance. Study of 1000 instances of recalled 
embarrassment revealed 3 major requirements: 
identity, poise, and confidence in established identity 
and poise. The analysis of identity reveals the sig- 
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39: 1495-1501 
Mesa. Wine Edward J, & deCharms, Richard. 


(Bramórs U.) Autboritarianism end to 
power — of Persewality, zT 30(3), 
the rebs- 


reactions to standard stimulus persons (SPs) pre- 
sente! to kam. The SPs differed in the types of power 
nternal cues were 


t variables. “The 
support the theoretical position that 
high authoritarians are not necessarily more sensitive 
cues, but are more influenced by 
them in making inferences. . . - Low authoritarians 
are less influenced by external power cues in evaluat- 
i . and use more internal factors in describing 


— T. Ledge. 


Arrrroves & Orixioxs 


* 1494. Allen, Doris Twitchell. (U. Cincinnati) 
Growth in attitudes favorable to peace. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 9(1), 27-38.— Children's In- 
ternational Summer Villages have been bringing 11- 
year old children t for international camp pro- 
grams in 12 countries with participants from 40 na- 

Alumni return for seminars at about age 16 


and in at 21. Dimensions of the process of 
fri ip formation were explored, and the séi 
ment of objective attitudes been studied. (15 


ref.) —E. L. Robinson. 

1495, Atsumi, Reiko, & Hoshino, Akira. (Sci- 
entific Police Res. Inst., agen) The relationships 
between self-attitudes of chi and their adjust- 
ment levels as rated by peer group members. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1962, 4(3), 135- 
138.--44 -grade school children received the 
Twenty-Statements-Test and a modified guess-who- 
test, respectively to measure their self-attitudes (espe- 
cially those related to social groups) and to assess the 
Sei adjustment level by mutual rating in the group. 
Significant differences between the 3 subgroups de- 
fined by the locus score and the consensual score, 
which were obtained from the responses to the TST, 
were found in both cases. (15 ref.)—Author sum- 


1496. Bachelis, Warren D., & Pierce-Jones, John. 
(U. Texas) Adolescents’ social mobility orienta- 
tions in relation to F-Scale behavior. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1964, 14(1), 75-79.—The California 
Escale (Forms 40 and 45), Gough’s MMPI St scale, 
Gough’s Home Index socio-economic status scale, and 

Տ to elicit Ss’ expressions of occupational 
choice and data about parents’ occupations were ad- 
ministered to 201 twelfth grade pupils. Ss’ social 
mobility orientations were determined (a) by dif- 
ferences between paternal occupational levels and 
levels of Ss’ occupational choices and (b) by differ- 
ences een Home Index and St T scores. Mean 
F-scale scores for groups classified as having upward 
and downward social mobility orientations, respec- 
tively, were compared by t test within sexes. The 

sis that those showing the upward mobility 
orientation would obtain lower mean F-scale scores 
was confirmed for both sexes. It was proposed that 
the results might be interpreted in terms of the scape- 
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goat theory of prejudice or, more simply, in terms of 


the of anticipatory socialization. (16 ref.)— 
Journal Ե 

1497. von Kate, W., Bracher, K. D. 
H „M. & Weisbrock, H. Authoritarismus 
und Na 3 deutsches blem? 


[Authoritarianism and nationalism—a German prob- 
fem?) Frankfurt a. M., Germany: Europaische Ver 
lagsanstalt, 1963. 96 p. DM 12.00 (pa r ).—Contains 
9 essays by the following authors: Bracher, K. D., 
“Authoritarianism and Nationalism in German His 
tory"; Weisbrock, H., “Is the German National 
Character Especially Susceptible to Authoritarianism 
and Nationalism?"; von Baeyer-Katte, W., “The 
Fascination of the National Socialist Authoritarian 
Principle”; Bessel-Lorck, L., “Slogans on the Radical 
Right Today”; Harkheimer, M., “Socio-psychological 
Research on the Problem of Authoritarianism, Na 
tionalism and Anti-Semitism”; Eyferth, K., “Typo- 
logical Aspects of the Problems o the Authoritarian 
Personality”; Ronnebeck, G., “The O position of 
Authoritarianism and Nationalism in the View of 
School Administration”; Schmelzer, W., “The Con- 
tribution of History Teachers in Preventing National- 
istic and Authoritarian Attitudes”; Miroglio, A., “Re- 
flections of a Frenchman on the National Ills of 
Authoritarianism and Nationalism.“ —K. J. Hartman. 


1498, Baron, Reuben Maxwell. (New York U.) 
A cognitive model of attitude change. Disserta 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3446.—Abstract. 

1499. Bergin, Allen Թ. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) The effect of dissonant persuasive communi- 
cations upon changes in a self-referring attitude. 
Journal of Personality, 1962, 30(3), 423-438. — "This 
experiment tested the effect of persuasive communica- 
tions upon Ss’ conceptions of their masculinity-femi- 
ninity. Communications were varied in terms of dis- 
crepancy and communicator credibility, and hypothe- 
ses about attitude change were formulated in terms 
of Festinger’s dissonance theory. Ss changed their 
self-ratings as a consequence of the interpretive 
communications in conformity with the hypotheses. 
Amount of change increased as a monotonic function 
of discrepancy under high-credibility conditions in 
contrast to little or no change under low-credibility 
conditions, The results suggest that therapeutic inter- 
pretations be examined as a possible special instance 
of persuasive communication explainable in terms of 
attitude change theory.” (22 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


1500. Bettelheim, Bruno, & Janowitz, Morris. 
Social change and prejudice. NYC: Free Press 
Glencoe, 1964, 337 p. $5.95.—Part of this book (un- 
der 18), is a re-evaluation of the out-of-print “Dy- 
namics of Prejudice” (24: 5187) in the light of sub- 
sequent social and theoretical developments. The 
earlier work is reprinted in its entirety in the present 
volume. Trends in prejudice, consequences of social 
mobility, the psychology of prejudice, and the theory 
and practice of social and personal controls are ex- 
amined.—A. Թ. Howard. 

1501. Canter, Բ. M. (Hastings State Hosp., Ingle- 
side, Nebr.) The relationship between authori- 
tarian attitudes, attitudes toward mental patients 
and effectiveness of clinical work with mental pa- 
tients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1); 
124-127- 122 student nurses received the F-Scale, 
Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale, and an attitude toward 
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guilt, of man's destiny, of philosophy of life, which 
any clinician knows are of great moment to his pa- 
tients, remain largely univestiguted.— IF. L. Wilkins. 

1509. Gardner, Eric F. (Syracuse U.) Can 
values really be measured? Catholic Psychological 
Record, 1963, 1(2), 23-31.—Among 9 tests described 
are 2, Ways of Living and Telenomic Trends, which 
are designed to measure broad, "ought-to" values per- 
ceived as desirable for a good life; 3 personal, imper- 
sonal, and pictorial VEMS (values-ethical-moral- 
social), measuring loyalty, honesty, truthfulness, kind- 
ness, generosity, conformity, and impunitiveness 
through rank ordering; 2, Reference-Valence and 
Who Cares?, to measure social relationships im- 

rtant in acquisition and functioning of values; and 
E Punishment Expectation and Guilt Induction, 
aimed at measuring restraints on values violations.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1510. Gerard, Harold B., & Greenbaum, Charles 
W. Attitudes toward an agent of uncertainty 
reduction. Journal of Personality, 1962, 30(3), 485- 
495.—“An experiment was run in which the Տ con- 
fronted repeated disagreement from 2 to 3 peers on 
a series of gece stimuli. These 2 peers al- 
ways preceded S in their stimulus judgments. The 
3rd peer always followed S. He either agreed with 
S on each judgment or, depending on the treatment 
condition, he began to agree with S only after a cer- 
tain number of trials. Lateness of the “switch” to 
agreement was the systematically varied parameter. 
The results showed an increasing increment in con- 
fidence due to “4’s” switch the later the switch oc- 
curred, with a greater accompanying physiological 
impact. A curvilinear relationship was found be- 
tween the attitude towards the person who switched 
and the lateness of his switch. He was relatively 
more preferred when he switched either very early or 
very late in the series.” (17 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

1511. Haiman, Franklyn S. Effects of training 
in group processes on open-mindedness. Journal 
of Communication, 1963, 13(4). 236-245.—A total of 
425 students enrolled in courses devoted to sensitivity 
and skills training in group processes were tested be- 
fore and after with attitude scales designed to meas- 
ure changes in open-mindedness. The results provide 
evidence that courses in Discussion and Group 
Leadership did produce changes in subject open- 
mindedness.—D. E. Meister. 

1512. Hartley, Ruth E., & Hardesty, Francis P. 
(Long Island U.) Children's perceptions of sex 
roles in childhood. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1964, 105(1), 43-51.—132 Ss (91 females, 41 males), 
aged 8 and 11 yr., were asked to designate male and 
female childhood activities by use of 56 pictures and 
an open-ended questions. Variables in sample were 
sex, age, socioeconomic class, and work status of 
mothers. Clearcut sex assignments were obtained for 
40 items ; generalized tendency toward sex-typing was 
indicated. Boys seemed as sensitive to female roles 
as to male roles; girls were less sensitive to male roles 
than to female roles. Playthings were most clearly 
defined sex-role indicators. Chi square was used to 
test for consensuality and for effect of variables, for 
all of which the null hypothesis was indicated, except 
as stated above. Author abstract. A 

1513. Heckel, Թ. V. (VA Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) 
The day the President was assassinated: Patients' 
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reactions in one mental hospital. Mental Hospitals, 
1964, 15(1), 48—Mental patient reaction to the 
President's assassination was general, although mani- 
fested in highly individualized ways.—L. Gurel. 


1514. Holzberg, J. D., & Gewirtz, H. A method 
of altering attitudes toward mental illness. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37(1), 56-61.— 
Volunteer college students are instructed that their 
goal is to build a spirit of companionship between 
themselves and the mental patients. They are com- 
pared on questionnaires at the end of the year with 
20 controls in respect to attitudes toward and knowl- 
edge of mental illness, The results indicated that the 
companions shifted significantly positively in their 
attitudes toward and knowledge of mental illness, 
The permanence of this shift is the subject of a future 
study. D. Prager. 

1515. Insko, Chester Arthur. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Recency and primacy effects in per- 
suasive communication as a function of the timing 
of arguments and measures. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), 3434.—Abstract. 

1516. Jones, Vernon. (Clark U.) Attitude 
changes in an N.D.E.A. Institute. Personnel & 
Guidance, 1963, 42(4), 387-392.— This study in- 
vestigated what, if any, changes in attitudes occurred 
among guidance counselors in a 7-week National De- 
fense Education Act Summer Institute, and the de- 
gree to which these changes were retained 12 yr. later 
when the counselors were back on their jobs. Some 
of the main results were: A shift was found in the 
direction of an attitude of accepting and understand- 
ing the counselee as a person as contrasted to one of 
informing or advising him. There was a tendency to 
greater listening and permissiveness in the counselor's 
role and manner of approach. A changed and im- 
proved attitude of self-confidence was found on the 
part of the counselors in their use of certain pro- 
fessional techniques.—J. 4. Lücker. 

1517. Juola, Arvo E. (Michigan State U.) The 
development of an academic predictor scale based 
on students' attitudes toward education. Person- 
nel & Guidance, 1963, 42(4), 381-386.—This is a 
progress report on early stages of the development of 
an attitude scale designed to predict academic achieve- 
ment. While several encouraging signs of progress 
have been noted, several new directions for further 
development also have been revealed.—Author sum- 
mary. 

1518. Kapp, Ք. T., Hornstein, Տ., & Graham, V. 
T. Some psychologic factors in prolonged labor 
due to inefficient uterine action. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1963, 4(1), 9-18.--18 primiparas with in- 
efficient uterine action were compared to 43 primiparas 
with normal labor by means of interviews adminis- 
tered and scored blindly. There were significant dif- 
ferences in the 2 groups in respect to: attitude to 
motherhood, sex, and marriage; relation to mother ; 
adjustment to pregnancy ; concept of early home life; 
predelivery concept of labor; habitual neurotic bodily 
complaints; habitual anxieties, worries, and fears; at- 
titude to first menses; and attitude to father of the 
child—D. Prager. 

1519. Kimbell, D. L., & Luckey, R. E. (Abilene 
State Sch.) Attitude change resulting from open 
house guided tours in a state school for mental 
retardates. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
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show that: (a) High Reward Sa masifa greater 
bug նա the activity մատ [neenemedate or Low 
Reward Sa, (ե) Low amd Intermediate Reward Ss do 


11 ME 
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IRS London, ; Robert E, & 
Black, Michael Տ. (U. Illinois) 
and ethical Journal of Social Prychol- 

„ 1964, 63(1), 1M5-19),—Estimates of official 

» doctrines, feelings of guilt, and ethical 
standards were obtained from 63 Ss of both sexes 
and all 3 major American religions, 33 items of 
conduct were rated on scales representing religious 
creeds on a sin-virtue continuum, personal feelings 
on a guilt-pleasure one, and secular ethics on an 
avoid-perform dimension. Differences were found 
between sexes and denominations. The latter occur 
chiefly in evaluations of doctrine; Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews, in that order, give increasingly 
liberal portrayals of their faiths. Guilt and ethics 
ratings do not differ much between groups, but ofi- 
cial creeds are ly seen as more restrictive than 
necessary, Primary sex differences are that girls 
are more to guilt feelings than boys; evalua- 
tions of religious creeds are identical among sexes.— 
Journal abstract. 

1529. Lyda, , & Fillenbaum, Samuel, (U. 
North Carolina) tism and problem solv- 
ing: An examination of the Denny Doodlebug 
1 Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 99- 
02.—This study examined the Denny Doodlebug 
(DD) problem (a task requiring that S reject a 
number of the standard operating procedures of daily 
life and that he organize a new set of assumptions 
into a working system) by changing the order of 
presentation of clues. The effects of such change on 
task performance were considered with reference to 
Rokeach's formulation on the nature of dogmatism. 
Reversing the order of clues had some clear, striking 
effects on performance in the DD task. The move- 
ment belief was found to be of critical importance, 
and it was suggested that what had previously been 
attributed to individual differences in the ability to 
organize a new set of beliefs into a working system 
might better be interpreted as due to individual dif- 
ferences in the ability to utilize clue 3. Finally, it 
was pointed out that this clue was so richly informa- 
tive that the ability to make use of it might involve 
just that ability to make use of a new body of 
information with which Rokeach is concerned in his 
general formulation—Journal abstract. 


1530. Manis, Melvin. (U. Michigan) Comment 
on Upshaw’s “own attitude as an anchor in equal- 
appearing intervals.” Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 689-691. 

1531. Marcus, Eric H. (921 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Dogmatism and the medical 
profession. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1964, 138(2), 114-118—*Rokeach’s dogmatism scale 
was administered to various medical and nonmedical 
groups. The level of dogmatism was found to de- 
crease during college and medical school. Among 
the resident groups, psychiatric residents showed 
relatively less dogmatism than surgical or internal 
medicine residents. Board- certified psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, internists, and surgeons showed simi- 
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lar levels of dogmatism to medical specialists and resi 
dents other tham psychiatric residents, This study 
hopes to contribute to an understanding of the bebe? 
systems of medical students, residents and medica! 
specialista.”— M. H. Pronko, 

1532. Maurer, Adah. Adolescent attitudes to- 
ward death. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964 
105(1), 75-90.— Essays on “What comes to my mind 
when Í think of death," by 253 senior high school 
girls were measured by idea and word analysis for 
degrees of maturity in attitudes toward death. Dis 
tinet differences were found between those of high 
and low achievement as measured by the American 
Council of Education tests. Those in the lower per 
centiles used more euphemisms, referred oftener to 
superstitious fears of ghosts, haunts and dead bodies. 
There were also among this group remnants of child 
ish denial and of death — SE 1 in the 
u rcentiles spoke oftener of joy in life and of 
e — of ines ability The amount of anxiety 
increased as academic achievement decreased, al- 
though the lowest spoke of fear only indirectly. 
Many unique res based on individual experi- 
ences made the possibility of developing a scale of 
anxiety a hope rather than an immediate possibility. 
It is suggested that a high anxiety level may be cause 
as well as result of low achievement.—Awthor ab- 
#tract. 


1533. Meltzer, H. bal = U.) and 
sex differences in workers’ perceptions of ք1- 
ness for self and others. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1964, 105(1), 1-11.—The study is designed 
to արան the content and nature օք stereotyping as 
evidenced by perception of age preferences for self 
and others. The Ss were 270 workers of both sexes 
from 3 plants. Perceptions of happy years for self 
and others were different; 20 to 35 were favored 
years for self, up to 20 for others. Perception of 
happy years for others were less varied and more 
stereotyped than for self; women less stereotyped 
than men. Women favored younger years more often 
than men and gave different reasons for their ex- 
pressed preferences than men.—Author abstract. 


1534. Mensh, I. N., & Siegel, D. G. Psycho- 
social characteristics in treatment evaluation. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37(1), 23- 
29.— Perceptions of 14 psychiatric residents about 
themselves and the 119 out-patients under their treat- 
ment during a yr. were systematically studied via 
questionnaires. Significant variables were attitudes 
of like-dislike, age and psychological-mindedness of 
patients, treatment goals set forth by the residents, 
and the mode and frequency of case supervision.— 
ք. Prager. 


1535. Mills, Judson, & Snyder, Richard. (Syra- 
cuse U.) Avoidance of commitment, need for 
closure, and the expression of choices. Journal of 
Personality, 1962, 30(3), 458-470.—“Army recruits 
were presented with a choice of participating in 1 
of 2 activities. Importance of the decision was 
varied by telling some Ss that they would be pro- 
moted more rapidly if they performed well in the 
activities and not telling others. . . . The results 
confirm the hypothesis that choices will be expressed 
less frequently, the closer the attractiveness of the 
alternatives. The hypothesis that choices will be 
expressed more frequently when there is uncertainty 
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any group and when hate in the political feld becomes 
. rm 
CR an extent paychopal i in 
carrying out their wishes, which might — be 
inhibited" C. E. Kew. 


discrimination. J 

"sychelogy, 1964, 62(1), 77-83—This study at- 
tempted to ascertain whether changing conditions, in 
the area of race relations, in the US would be re- 
flected in a change in the attitude expressed, in 
relation to discrimination and its solution, by a 
Negro magazine, Ebony, in 1960 as compared to 
1948. The results show that Ebony took a more 
militant stand on segregation in 1960 than it had 
in 1948. In 1960 this zine no longer projected 
the image of "a helpless Negro oppressed by white 
fostered tion. Instead the Negro was given 
more prestige, status, had the capability and was ex- 
pected to take matters into his own hands. The re- 
sults were discussed in relation to the changing self 
image of the Negro and African independence. Im- 
plications for further research in this area are men- 
tioned.— Author abstract. 

1547. Rosenthal, Robert, & Lawson, Reed. 
(Harvard U.) A longitudinal study of the effects 
of experimenter bias on the operant learning of 
laboratory rats. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1964, 2(2), 61-72.—A replication of the senior au- 
thor’s previous studies of E bias but repeated under 
Skinner box conditions. A total of 38 “Es,” all stu- 
dents in an experimental psychology course, were 
divided into 14 research teams, each of which had 
one rat, all female, 80 days old, drawn from the same 
colony and randomly assigned to it. 8 of the teams 
were told their S’s had been bred for brightness; 
the remaining 6 teams were told their S’s had been 
bred for dullness. 7 experiments including (a) 
magazine training; (b) operant acquisition; (c) ex- 
tinction and spontaneous recovery; (d) secondar 
reinforcement; (e) stimulus discrimination; (f 
stimulus generalization; and (g) chaining of re- 
sponses, were performed. Differences in perform- 
ance favored the groups of E’s believing their S’s 
to be bright in 7 out of the 8 comparisons (overall 
p—0.02). Questionnaire data were obtained from 
Eis Es with "bright" rats were more satisfied in 
participating in the experiment and tended to be 
more enthusiastic, encouraging, pleasant and inter- 
ested in their rat's performance.—R V. Hamilton. 

1448. Rot, N.  (Psiholiki institut enee 
fakulteta, Beograd) Confidence in judgments o 
various psychological structure. Acta Instituti Psy- 
chologici, 1961, No. 23-34, 23-48.—The hypothesis 
that the judgments of various psychological structure 
are accompanied by different degrees of confidence 
has been examined by asking the examinees to form 
judgments on 42 statements and to indicate for each 
particular judgment the degree of confidence and, 
finally, to set forth a short argumentation for each 
judgment that has been formed. By means of the 
analysis of variance of answers and other statistical 
methods of calculation, as well as by means of the 
qualitative analysis of the argumentations, there were 
established 5 groups of homogeneous judgments. 
These 5 groups arranged according to the average 
degree of confidence which accompanies them are 
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based on: perceptive evidence, logical evidence, sci- 
entific authority, subjective „ and affective 
relation to the contents on the jodgment is 
being formed. The differences in the degree of conf- 
dence, characteristic of these kinds of judgments, can 
be explained by the differences in the degree of trust 
in the kind of data o which these judgments rest, 
(ref.) — Author abstract, 


1549. Sarma, Տ. Chandrasekhara. (U. Madras, 
India) Stereotypes and social distance. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1964, 8(1), 49-52 —Study 
with a sample of about 100 Tamil and Telugu speak- 
ing students regarding social distance and stereo- 
types for other linguistic groups showed that these 
2 did not correspond.—U. Pareek. 

1550. Schmidt, H. O. (Norwich Hosp., Conn.) 
Attitude changes in psychia nurses and aides 
following introduction of a remotivation program. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 318.—Involve- 
ment of psychiatric nurses and aides in a Remotiva- 
tion Program for patients anticipated a change in 
employee attitude e custodial to humanitarian. 
793 S from 3 State mental hospitals took Green- 
blatt's et al. Custodial Mental Illness Ideology Scale 
(CMI) before Remotivation and one year later. The 
results were statistically not significant at the .05 
level, although the trend was in the predicted direc- 
tion. An experimental technique for evaluating ef- 
fects of Remotivation upon patients was presented 
as a corollary study.—Author abstract. 

1551. Shapiro, Stewart B. 2 Psycho- 
logical Cent., Encino, Calif.) Authoritarianism and 
achievement in introductory psychology. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(1), 65-66.—In a study on 
group therapy with prejudiced college students, it 
was noted that high “F”-scorers tended to make poor 
grades in elementary psychology. Holding verbal 
ability constant, a partial correlation between psy- 
chology grades and “F” scores supports the assump- 
tion of an anti-psychology bias in authoritarian 
students which forms a resistance to democratically 
presented psychological information—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1552. Singh, B. N. (Լ. S. Coll, Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar) A study of certain personal qualities as 
preferred by college students in their marital 
partners. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 
8(1), 37-48.—Analysis of data from 221 college stu- 
dents showed significant sex differences in prefer- 
ences of 6 qualities in their mates. Men prefer wives 
who are superior to them in physical beauty, equal 
in intelligence and sexual strength, and inferior in 
education, physical strength, and age. Women prefer 
husbands who are equal to them in physical charm 
and sexual strength, but superior in intelligence, 
education, physical strength and age.—U. Pareek. 

1553. Smith, Inez Lois. (New York U.) The 
invariance of educational attitudes and their rela- 
tion to social attitudes: An inverse factor analytic 
study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 3004. 
Abstract. 

1554. Stricker, George. (Goucher Coll.) The 
operation of cognitive dissonance on pre- 
postelection attitudes. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 63 (1), 111-119.— The semantic differen- 
tial was administered 3 weeks before election day, on 
election day, and 4 weeks after election day to Ss 
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Psychological resistance տոմ the delayed effects 
communication. Jowrmal of Social 

b Zeck al, ider 3 
to test 2 hypotheses rdi the effects 
et peas aroused by a —— communication 
on opinion change produced the communi- 
— were: (1) Ss reacting with 
resentment to a persuasive communication would 
— U delayed opinion change than Ss not react- 


greater delayed opinion 
than Ss not given this opportunity. Results 
indicated the let hypothesis 


the And 

Hafeez. (U. Karachi, Paki- 
of university students 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 
63(1), 73-85.—A survey of students’ national stereo- 
types towards 13 national groups was conducted with 
a sample of 214 students of the Jniversity of Karachi. 
With a given list of 60 adjectives, the respondents 
were asked to assign as many adjectives, as they 
thought, fitted most, to each national group. The 
data have been analysed in terms of certain historical, 
cultural and political factors influencing the Univer- 
sity students in Pakistan. Author abstract. 
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1365. Allen, Vernon Lesley. (Ս. California, 
Berkeley) Role theory analysis of conforming be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3384. 
Abstract. 

1566. Backman, Carl W., & Secord, Paul F. 
The compromise process and the affect structure 
of groups. Human Relations, 1964, 17(1), 19-22— 
31 college sorority members ranked each other in 
popularity. The tendency toward choosing persons 
whose choice status is similar was tested with mu- 
tuality ignored and with mutuality taken into account. 
Results indicate that “the compromise process con- 
sists of adjustments in relations among group mem- 
bers in the direction of a state of equilibrium 
characterized by an end result in which each person’s 
Teward-cost outcomes are maximized. This state of 
balance is characterized by many mutual choices, 
predominantly een persons equal in choice 
status.. W. Meissner. 

1567. Exline, Ralph V. (U. Delaware) Effects 
of need for affiliation, sex, and the AE others 
upon initial communications in problem-solving 
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1568, Frye, Roland & Stritch, Thomas M. 
(Louisiana State U.) Ki of timed vs. non- 

discussion upon measures of influence and 
change in small groups. Journal of Social Psychol 
ogy, 1964, 63(1), 139-143.— This study was designed 
to measure the effect of time pressure on measures 
of influence, coalescence, and ge. The Ss con- 
sisted of 100 males divided into 20 groups. The 20 
groups were randomly divided into 2 treatment con- 
ditions, time pressure and no time pressure. The 


results indicate that time limits of the type used in 
this experiment impose a psychological pressure 
which creates greater initial sensitivity and agree- 


ment. This tendency appears to be soon offset by a 
distinct reduction in the satisfaction with the group 
decision which inhibits coalescence. Journal ab- 
stract. 


1569. — Roland L., Spruill, Jean, & Stritch, 
Thomas M. (Louisiana State U.) Effect of group 
size on public and private coalescence, efficiency 
and change. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 
62(1), 131-139.—This study investigated the effect 
of group size upon public and private coalescence and 
associated objective measures of influence and 
change. 5 groups of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 members 
rank-ordered 2 case history problems. Later 12 and 
13-man groups were added to confirm the decreasing 
trend in coalescence with large groups. The results 
indicated that private and public coalescence, and 
final private agreement were influenced by group 
size. The highest final agreement and coalescence 
were found in the 2-man groups. The results were 
discussed in terms of an interaction between increased 
resources available to the group and decelerating 
interaction potential—Author abstract. 


1570. Goodchilds, Jacqueline D., & Smith, 
Ewart D. (Cornell U.) The wit and his group. 
Human Relations, 1964, 17(1), 23-31.—Studies of 
6-person groups of adult males examined the relation 
between personality correlates and effects on the 
group of naturally occurring witty behavior. The wit 
was the individual in the group who made the most 
remarks which succeeded in amusing at least 2 other 
group members. Findings: (a) wits were high par- 
ticipants and conformed less to group opinions; (b) 
deliberate wits expressed a positive self-image on a 
variety of measures; (c) groups with deliberate wits 
evaluated the group experiences favorably; (d) the 
same groups also did better on a problem-solving 
task than did other groups. (20 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 
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1581. sure «Ե-ի: Ari, Oguz N. (U. 
Michigan) control structure and 
member consensus. American Journal of Sociology, 
1964, 69(6), 623-638.— The relationships between 
varying patterns of organizational control and mem- 
ber consensus were investigated in 32 geographically 
separate units of a nationally organized delivery com- 
pany. The hypotheses predicted that high rank-and- 
file control relative to that of upper echelons and a 
high amount of control exercised by members at all 
echelons would be positively associated with member 
consensus. The results fail to confirm the Ist hy- 
pothesis. The 2nd hypothesis is supported—a high 
amount of total control is positively associated with 
both work-group consensus and hierarchical con- 
sensus. The results were seen as part of a larger 
organizational power syndrome.—Journal abstract. 


. 1582. Smith, William Paul (Ս. North Caro- 
lina) Some effects of mediated in 3 person 
pos Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3417. 
—Abstract. 


1583. Ueda, Toshimi. (Nara Gakugei U., Japan) 
A study of the stability of sociometric status 
among elementary school children: On the sta- 
bility of choice received. Journal of Nara Gakugei 
University, 1964, 12, 135-153.— This study tried to 
determine the stability of children's sociometric 
choice-rejection status scores and to investigate some 
characteristic differences in choice behavior between 
the consistently high status group (CH) and the 
consistently low status group (CL) by means of 
sociometric retests spaced at several intervals. Some 
of the findings were: All of the stability coefficients 
were statistically significant at least beyond the .05 
level, most of them being beyond the .01 level. In 
general, the sociometric stability decreased as the 
time interval between test and retest increased, and 
this trend was most clear-cut in the 2nd-graders. 
The CH group was generally found to give a greater 
number of choices to other members of the classroom 
in 3 sociometric testings than the CL group. The 
CH group had more mutual choices than the CL 
group, which choices definitely tended to increase.— 
Author summary. 
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19. Vickers, Geoffrey. (Little Mead, Berk 
shire, England — cS policy motns 
social — ritish Journal of Psychiatry, 


A 110(467), 465-477.—Debate on social issues 
may be very useful even when it reaches negative 


conclusions, as it changes opponents' ideas oí what 
can be pat up with, a most important threshold in the 
regulative cycle. Control by norm is a significant 
aspect of motivation, although widely neglected by 

hologists and of major interest to students of the 
2 Goal secking is not at all the major motivation 
that psychologists presume. Both men and institu 
tions must learn what to want as well as what to do— 
the former is termed appreciation and the governing 
norms for a system of —— goals and values 
are termed appreciative setting. To a certain extent 
the norms that control us are created, developed and 
changed by the very act of Zeg Aren them. Facts 
which give a correct answer to a problem are differ- 
ent from facts which give only a good answer—the 
latter are of great importance in administration, but 
both are needed.—W L. Wilkins. 

1585. Warner, W. Keith, & Hilander, James Տ. 
(U. Wisconsin) The relationship between size of 
organizations and membership participation. 
Rural Sociology, 1964, 29(1), 30-39.—The relation- 
ship is negative.—H. K. Moore. 

1586. Wells, Wallace Pierce. (U. Michigan) 
Group age and scientific ormance. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 3005.—Abstract. 

1587. Williams, Martha Jane Shipe. (U. Texas) 
Reference group relationships and dogmatism as 
determinants of influence and interpersonal con- 
flict. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 3006.-- 
Abstract, 

1588. Winder, C. L., & Wiggins, Jerry Տ. (Ս. 
Southern California) Social reputation and social 
behavior: A further validation of the Peer Nomi- 
nation Inventory. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 681-684.—2 studies were 
done on the congruence of reputation and overt be- 
havior. Ss were 255 Sth- and 6th-grade boys. The 
Peer Nomination Inventory (Wiggins & Winder, 
1961) was used to assess the reputation of each boy 
for Aggression, Dependency, Withdrawal, Depres- 
sion, and Likeability. Ss were assigned to high-, 
medium-, and low-aggression reputation groups, and 
to analogous dependency reputation groups. Then, 
Ss were observed, respectively, in a Situational Test 
of Aggression and a Situational Test of Dependency. 
Findings support the conclusion that reputation is 
predictive of overt interpersonal behavior. A tenta- 
tive conclusion is that overt dependency and overt 
aggression are less closely related than are those 
aspects of reputation. More specifically, the results 
are a partial validation of the Aggression and De- 
pendency scales of the Peer Nomination Inventory. 
—Journal abstract. 


LEADERSHIP 


1589. Burke, Wyatt Warner. (U. Texas) Lead- 
2 Mescht? as 808 SE օք the Se the 
ollower, ani e situation. Dissertati 
1964, 24(7), 2992: «Վերա e Ableger, 

1590. Nelson, Paul D. (USN Med. NP Res. 
Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Sagan and differ- 
ences among leaders and followers. Journal of 
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approximations and for 4th-order approximation 
should be changed from 43% to 40.5% (not 37% as 
Tulving suggests). —R. D. Nance. 

1598. Birdwhistell, Ray L. An approach to 
communication. Family Process, 1962, 1(2), 194- 
201.—Discussion of “. . . communication as a focus 
for scientific research.” Traces the evolution of “The 
Concept of Redundancy,” cautioning against assum- 
ing. . . that in any social interchange there is a 
central, a primary, or a real meaning which is only 
modified by a surround which is redundant.” Pre- 
sents “The Multi-function of Messages” in terms of 
Աս the passage of new information . . . [plus an] 

. integrational aspect [which] includes all be- 
havioral aspects which: (a) keep the system in opera- 
tion, (b) regulate the interactional process, (c) cross- 
reference particular messages to bring comprehensibil- 
ity in a particular context, and (d) relate the par- 

_ ticular context to the larger contexts of which the 
particular interaction is but a special situation." 
Demonstrates “The Richness of the Communication 
Process" in elaborating Paul Revere's warning light 
system. AH. M. Bodin. 

1599. Davitz, J. R. (Ed.) (Teachers College, 
Columbia U.) The communication of emotional 
meaning. NYC: McGraw Hill, 1964. ix, 214 p. 
$7.50.—The editor and 7 other psychologists present 
11 studies pertinent to the perception and interpreta- 
tion of visual, auditory and postural cues in a clinical 
setting. Some of the studies are adapted doctoral 
theses. (173 ref.) J. L. Walker. 


1600. Dimitrovsky, Lilly Sprecher. (Columbia 
U.) The ability to identify the emotional mean- 
ing of vocal expressions at successive age levels. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2983-2984.-- 
Abstract. 


1601. Horowitz, Milton W., & Newman, John 
B. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) Spoken 
and written expression: An experimental analysis. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68 
(6), 640-647.—2 experiments were designed to test 
for differences between spoken and written expression. 
These 2 modes were controlled by limiting time for 
preparation, time for exposition, and by limiting the 
Ss to 2 balanced topics. Since each S spoke and 
wrote on the 2 topics each was his own control. 
Spoken expression produces more material (words, 
phrases, sentences), more ideas and subordinate ideas, 
more ancillary ideas, communicative signals, and 
orientation signals. Spoken expression is more repeti- 
tious and more elaborative in all aspects of analysis. 
These differences between the 2 modes are related 
to facility of utterance both biologically and psycho- 
logically. The psychological factors include inhibi- 
tion, deliberateness, memory for what is said, and a 
drive to prevent silent intervals.—Journal abstract. 

1602, Jakobovits, Leon A., & Lambert, Wallace 
E. (McGill U.) Stimulus-characteristics as de- 
terminants of semantic changes with repeated 
presentation. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(1), 84-92.--4 types of materials were administered 
separately to 4 groups of Ss under an experimental 
condition of inspection as well as under control condi- 
tions. Stimulus-materials were: names of objects, 
actual objects, clear photographs, and underexposed 
photographs. 9 small objects had been selected from 
those previously used by Wimer and Lambert. Ss 
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were 88 university student volunteers. Semantic 
changes were indexed by the semantic differential. 
Comparisons of these changes for the 4 types of ma- 
terials showed them to differ significantly on the 
inspectional condition but not on the control. The 
differences were related to characteristics of the types 
of materials used. Results were interpreted within 
the framework of a mediational theory of meaning. 
—R. D. Nance. 


1603. McMurray, G. A. (U. Saskachawan) The 
background of thought and language. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1964, 5(1), 3-16.—The drive function 
role of language stimuli as related to language learn- 
ing, creativity, verbal perception, and some forms of 
psychopathology.—P. D. McCormack. 


1604, Minor, Frank J. (IBM, Yorktown, N. Y.) 
Experimental investigation of speech rate and 
message verification procedures. Ergonomics, 1964, 
7(2), 205-210.—Speech output devices are currently 
in development stages in the computer industry. 
These devices will permit an operator to perform an 
enquiry to a computer and receive a spoken response 
message. This study investigated speech rates and 
verification procedures with a simulated speech out- 
put device. Operators were required to write an 
alphanumeric response message during message trans- 
mission. 3 speech rates were investigated : 45, 60, and 
75 characters/min. (c.p.m.). The results showed 
the 60 c.p.m. to be the most favorable in terms of 
operator accuracy and preference. 3 procedures of 
verifying messages were investigated: Required 
Verification, Optional Verification, and No Verifica- 
tion. The results showed the Optional Verification 
method to be the most efficient—Journal abstract. 


1605. Murphey, Robert M., & Nolan, Edward G. 
(Vanderbilt U.) A multilateral, multi-interaction 
approach to rumor analysis. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(1), 143-150.—Novel communications net- 
works were employed in an attempt to minimize some 
objections to the Allport and Postman (1946) method 
of rumor analysis and to test their construct regarding 
the intensity of rumor, R i d. The Ist phase in- 
volved the rotation of 1 of 2 concentric circles; a 
sliding parallel lines technique, was used in the 2nd 
phase. Segments of the information to be exchanged 
originated from a number of different Ss and were 
passed on in a multilateral rather than unilateral 
fashion. 3 levels of i and 5 levels of a were manip- 
ulated. Scores for both leveling and extraneous de- 
tials were derived. Extraneous detail scores were 
found to be unreliable. Obtained leveling score for 
curves were U-shaped rather than ascending monoto- 
nic functions as would be expected from the model. 
Results were discussed in terms of the possible effects 
of difficulty and attentional factors. Anal abstract. 


1606. Ohnishi, Seiichiro. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
The recognition of letter sequences with different 
orders of approximation to the Japanese lan- 
guage: On the eye-voice span. Japanese Psycho- 
logical Research, 1962, 4(1), 43-47.—The following 
hypotheses were studied with 20 letter sequences: (1) 
When sequences have different orders of approxima- 
tion, the length of span becomes greater as the order 
of approximation increases, but the total amount of 
information per letter becomes relatively constant 
even though the number of letters perceived varies. 
(2) As the order of approximation increases, the 
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the hypotheses were valid and in accordance with 
previous studies —Auther emmer. 

1607. Benjamin, & Siegman, Aron W. 
E ge P. Ի. 
some É ` 

ts, 1964, 15(1), 308-310. This article reports an 

study of 9 variables, assumed to be 
relevant to the occurrence of besitation and anxiety in 
verbal behavior. 6 verbal indices are used, inc 


productivity, Ah“ and "non-ah" speech disturbance 
ratios, silent pauses, reaction time, and articulation 
scale for Affective 


stories given in response to 16 selected T. 
by 30 nursing students, ages 20 to 22. In the inter. 
correlations of the varia i 


dices to the concepts of hesitation and anxiety i« 
sought. Some of the correlations are consistent with 
inty or hesitation concept; 

or hesitation factor emer 
, an anxiety factor, on whi 
fect and GSR both load, is 
there are no verbal index 1 
The significant relationship of GSR to anxiety and its 
unrelatedness to a nondirectional measure of affective 
activation is a finding of interest. Because of the de- 
gree of independence of each other manifested by the 
different verbal indices it is to continue to 
study them separately in investigations of verbal inter- 
actions. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1608. Robach, Damiyan. (Psychol. Lab. SAN, 
Bratislav, Czechoslovakia Ke 
motornykh v za ot razdrazhiteleí 


V. Psikhologii, 1963, 9(1) 14.122 A d 
opr git, , , — 
com be t motor reaction task was conducted with 10 
adult bili Ss. The task involved pressing but- 
tons with different fingers of the left and right hand. 
The commands specifying which fingers and hands 
were given in the dominant and secondary language 
of the Ss. Reaction time and information transmitted 
were better for the dominant then for the secondary 
language. Motor training on the task using non- 
linguistic visual signals improved performance gen- 
erally but left the difference between the dominant 
and languages as large as ever.—H. Pick. 
1609. Radomisli, Michel. (New York U.) The 
structure of word association networks of high 
and low ity individuals: An investiga- 
tion independent of word association performance. 
Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4290-4292 — 
Abstract. 
1610. Reiss, S. On the relation between lan- 
 guage and thought. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37 
(2), 264-281.—The thought process is to be con- 
ceived as a purely psychological activity in itself. 
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Meaning always refers to an idea, concept, 
or thought that is formulated in relation to an object 


or a fact. —D. Prager. 
(Harvard. Med, School) 


Group of speech without 
awareness Science, 1964, 144 hole No. 3614), 
7 sequences in groups of three persons 


to program differential reinforcement of given speech 
sequences with a modifed conditioning technique, 
The results show that the order of in 22 


control with ying changes in the roke be- 
havior of indi —Jeurnel abstract. 

1612. Stewart, Daniel K. (Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Detroit, Mich.) Communication and logic: IV. 
Evidence 


for showing the affect of abstract 
on communication. 


on the affect of on 

mi a peter wi. in tests 
of crit thinking. 4 were 
iven to 371 freshmen natural science at 
ԱՏՆ, Spring, 1961. The study in abstraction in- 
volved a comparison of the interpreters’ LJ 
elementary and Ist-order the 
Ist-order propositions were all of Ist degree. The 
results icate that ion 


vi, 25 p. 


1614. Lee O. On in 
1 theory — 2 
nal of Communication, 1963, Է) 3 


can tly of human behavior, (2) 
levels and units of communication analysis are not 
conceptually distinct, (3) —À are made about 
causation, (4) communication vior is conscious 
and willed, (5) certain aspects of communication are 
emphasized while others are ignored, (6) abstractions 
are rectified —D E. Meister. 

1615. Weiss, Robert Frank; Buchanan, William, 

Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) Social 
consensus in persuasive communication. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(1), 95-98.—A communicator 
consensus technique for quantitative variation of 
communicator credibility was developed. 80 Ss were 
exposed to persuasive arguments advocated by “all the 
ex ֆ AR eegen) and “somewhat less than 
half the experts” (low-consensus). High consensus 
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resulted in greater opinion formation than did low 
consensus (p <.0001) Implications of the com- 
municator consensus variable for several problems 
were briefly discussed, including parametric studies of 
communicator credibility and a communication ap- 
proach to consensus problems in other areas of social 
influence research.—Journal abstract. 


Speech & Linguistics 

1616. Alyakrinskit, V. V. Imitatsiya det'mi (4-7 
let) russkikh i nekotorykh angliiskikh glacnykh. 
[Imitation by 4-7 year old children of Russian and 
several English vowels.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, 
9(1), 80-88. — The authors pose the question of 
whether children learn the connection between specific 
sounds of their own language and specific positions of 
articulation or whether they learn something very 
general about the production of any sound and artic- 
ulation movements. In order to investigate this chil 
dren were asked to imitate Russian and English 
vowel sounds. Their imitations were measured for 
duration and intensity and were rated by 20 listeners 
some of whom were phoneticians. The correlation 
between true duration and imitated duration was, 67, 
between true intensity and imitated intensity, 40. 
Ratings indicated imitations of Russian vowels were 
better than for English but the ratings as well as 
Spectrographic analyses indicated the children could 
imitate sounds novel to them with reasonable preci- 
sion.—H. Pick. 

1617. Anisfeld, Moshe. (Harvard U.) A com- 
ment on “the role of grapheme-phoneme corre- 
spondence in the perception of words." American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 320-321.—The 
possibility is raised of an alternative interpretation to 
that proposed by Gibson et al. The frequencies of 
the successive bigrams of the 50 pseudo-words 
used by Gibson et al. were summed. Analysis re- 
vealed that in a large majority of the cases, words 
with higher bigram-frequencies had higher recogni- 
tion-scores. Bigram- frequency can predict the dif- 
ferences in recognition-scores with somewhat greater 
accuracy than pronunciability can. Bigram-frequency 
must be controlled before pronunciability can be estab- 
lished as an independent variable in recognitive 
thresholds. An analysis of the trigram-frequencies 
of the words used by Gibson et al, also revealed better 
recognition for those with high trigram-frequency.— 

. D. Nance. 

1618. Arnold, Jack Boyer, Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley) A test of some unifying assumptions 
for meaningfulness and meaning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(9), 3830-3831.— Abstract. 

1619. Carmichael, Leonard. Poczatki rozwoju 
zdolnošci uzywania jezyka przez jednostke. [The 
early development of language mechanisms in the in- 
dividual.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1964, 7/21 
(1), 1-13.—The article reviews the anatomical de- 
velopment of various speech mechanisms in the pre- 
natal and postnatal stages of life. Various examples 
are used to show that the rate of maturation of speech 
centers in the brain follow the general pattern pre- 
dicted by the law of anticipatory functions.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

1620. Fedida, Pierre. (84 rue d'Inkermann, Lyon, 
France.) Le structuralisme en psycho-pathologie. 

[Structuralism in psychopathology.] L’ Évolution 
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Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(1), 85-129.—The problem 
is to understand to what extent linguistic structural- 
ism is possible in psychopathology, specifically, when 
psychotic language is the object of research. One 
difficulty is that structural linguistics must depend 
upon the historical context of the present language. 
A psychotic’s language includes his personal history, 
the contemporary events of his psychotherapy, and 
the patient-therapist relationship. Thus, the basic 
tenets of psychoanalysis and structural linguistics 
come into conflict and a rapprochement between them 
is badly needed. (20-item bibliogr.)—ZL. A. Ostlund. 


1621. Fischer, Hardi & Watt, Norman F. (Plat- 
tenstr. 26, Zürich, Switzerland) Untersuchung über 
die Bedeutung sprachlicher Begriffe. [The mean- 
ing of linguistic concepts.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(1), 41- 
55.— The meaning of linguistic concepts depends es- 
sentially upon the context in which they are used. 
Since Osgood’s method for measurement of meaning 
based on correlation does not consider this funda- 
mental factor sufficiently a different model is pro- 
posed. It is based on bivalent symbolic logic. 'The 
application of this model to 6 concepts: authority, 
guidance, life, death, masculinity, and femininity 
showed that the model supplied a more dynamic pic- 
ture of the meaning than the correlation model. The 
results of the 2 methods have only limited similarity, 
. J. Koppitz. 

1622. Furlan, I. (Zavod za Skolstvo, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia) The vocabulary structure of speech 
for Croatian or Serbian language. Acta Instituti 
Psychologici, 1961, No. 23-34, 65-74.—Psycho-lin- 
guistic research shows that the vocabulary structure 
of speech in Croatian or Serbian language is essen- 
tially the same as in other investigated languages. 
The word-count of 10 samples of written speech with 
the entire length of 100,000 wordtokens gave 11,399 
word-types, When these types are ranked according 
to their frequency of occurrence, and when their ranks 
are plotted against their frequencies on double log- 
arithmic coordinates, the result is a nearly straight 
line with a slope of approximately—1. As to the 
rank-frequency relation which assumes the constancy 
of products of frequencies and appropriate ranks 
(f.r. =k), it is found that this constancy is only a 
first and very rough approximation. The author adds 
another mathematical description of the vocabulary 
structure of speech, which he calls the model of 
vocabulary structure or the model of diversity of 
vocabulary.—Author abstract. 

1623. Jaffe, Joseph; Cassotta, Louis, & Feld- 
stein, Stanley. (Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia U.) Markovian model of time patterns of 
speech. Science, 1964, 144(Whole No. 3620), 884- 
886.—The time pattern of speech is describable as a 
first-order Markov process when presence or absence 
is sampled at a rate of 200 times per minute. 2 types 
of monolog were generated under different conditions 
of environmental constraint, Although both fit the 
model, estimates of their mean range of statistical 
dependency differed significantly.—Journal abstract. 

1624. Kramer, Ernest. (Napa State. Hosp., 
Imola, Calif.) Elimination of verbal cues in judg- 
ments of emotion from voice. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 390-306.— Judg- 
ing emotion from the nonverbal properties of speech 
requires elimination of verbal cues. 3 methods of 
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doing this are investigated: (a) a constant, ambigu- 
ous set of words for various emotional expressions, 
(b) filtering out the frequencies which permit word 
recognition, (c) speech in a language unknown to 
the listener. 7 actors portrayed the emotions, which 
were judged by 27 Ss, under all 3 conditions, Con- 
stant verbal content virtually requires artificially 
prepared situations. Filtered speech judgments de- 
pend partially on different individual differences from 
judgments of normal speech. Foreign speech (here, 
Japanese) may have different nonverbal cues from 
English. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1625. Kuz'mn, Yu. I. (Inst. Psysiology, Lenin- 
grad, USSR) Dinamicheskaya palatografiya. [Dy- 
namic palatography.] Voprosy Psikhologit, 1963, 9 
(1), 137-141.—Àn artificial palate is described which 
makes possible continuous recording of articulation 
movements of the tongue during speech. Imbedded in 
plastic are pairs of electrodes across which a circuit 
AME by the tongue during speech movements.—H. 
"ich. 

1626. Roblin, Gloria L. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) A comparative analysis of translation 
equivalence of connotative meaning for Tagalog 
and English speaking subjects. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(10), 4286.— Abstract. 


1627. Staats, A. W., Staats, C. K., Finley, J. R., 
& Heard, W. G. (Arizona State U.) Independent 
manipulation of meaning and m. Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 253-260.—Word mean- 
ing is considered by some investigators to be an 
implicit response (rm), a portion of the total response 
of an object which may be conditioned to contiguously 
presented verbal stimuli. The strength of the implicit 
response is measured by semantic differential scale 
ratings. Another contention is that the meaning of 
a word consists of its associates. A measure of the 
number of associates elicited by a word is called m, 
for meaningfulness. This study demonstrates that 
each conception of word meaning refers to a sepa- 
rate process in that meaning (rm) and word associ- 
ates (m) may be varied independently of 1 another 
and that under certain conditions the 2 processes may 
covary.—Author abstract. 

1628. Wason, Ք. Շ., & Jones, Sheila. (Univer- 

sity Coll., London, England) Negatives: Denota- 
tion and connotation. British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 54(4), 299-307.—The hypothesis was 
investigated that the connotations of the word ‘not’ 
affect the times taken to verify negative statements 
more than the function of this word as a logical 
constant, The task was to verify statements which 
asserted, or denied, that a given number was 
even,’ 2 groups were used: an explicit group in 
which the statements were in English, and an implicit 
group in which neutral signs stood for assertion and 
denial, their functions being learned by discovering 
the conditions which made the statements true and 
false. The results showed that the difference between 
the response times to explicit affirmative and nega- 
tive statements was significantly greater (P < 0.001) 
after ractice than the corresponding difference for 
implicit statements. The introspections suggested, 
however, that the Ss’ approach to the implicit state- 
ments was an important variable. Tentative evidence 
for 2 factors affecting the response times to negative 
statements was adduced.—Journal abstract. 


39: 1625-1631 


1629. Weiss, Jonathan H. (Children’s Asthma 
Res, Inst., Denver, Col.) Phonetic lism re- 
examined. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61(6), 454- 
458.—Taylor (1963) pointed out a) results of 
studies of universal phonetic symbolism in natural 
languages were contradictory. (b) Taylor and Tay- 
lor (1962) showed that speakers of different lan- 
guages tend to assign different meanings to the same 
sounds. She argued, therefore, that current theories 
of phonetic symbolism, which imply its universality, 
must be revised, and offered a theory based upon the 
occurrence of certain sounds more predominantly in 
some meaning categories than in others. It is pointed 
out, however, that Taylor overlooked important 
methodological factors in “contradictory” studies and 
did not take into account findings contrary to those 
of Taylor and Taylor. In addition, the “language 
habits” theory is examined and various untested 
assumptions and other difficulties are pointed out.— 
Journal abstract” 


Mass Communication 


1630. Abruzzini, P., Anfossi, A., Ferracuti, F., 
Lazzari, R., Livi, C., & Zaccone-Derossi, F. 
(Radiotelevisione Italiana, Rome) Risultati di una 
indagine sperimentale sul ricordo 6 sulla com- 

rensione di notizie contenute nei giornali radio. 
TResults of an experimental investigation on memory 
and comprehension of news content in daily radio 
broadcasts.] Bollettino di Psicologia A pplicata, 1964, 
No. 61-62, 55-77.—60 working-class residents of 
Rome and 60 of Turin between ages 18 and 45 were 
used as Ss in this study. The Ss were interviewed 
to determine their recall and comprehension for the 
content of daily news broadcasts over a 3 mo. period. 
They were also tested to measure their short-term 
memory, general cultural level and intellectual ability 
(vocabulary). The main findings were that (1) 
average recall was about 40%, (2) international 
events were recalled more frequently than local items, 
and (3) the amount of material recalled was highly 
correlated with vocabulary and cultural level but 
only slightly correlated with performance on the 
memory test.— N. J. Kaplan. 


1631. Bauer, Raymond. (Harvard U.) The ob- 
stinate audience: The influence process from the 
point of view of social communication. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(5), 319-328.—The social 
model of man and the scientific model(s) of man and 
“the relationships of these 2 models in the area of 
social communication" are discussed. Major findings 
of research on attitude change are summarized. Com- 
munication, given a reasonably large audience, varies 
in its impart. The audience exercises much more 
initiative outside the laboratory than it does in the 
experimental situation. The audience in effect influ- 
ences the communicator by the role it forces on him. 
Individuals process new information as a function 
of their perceived relationship to future audiences. 
The audience selects from what is offered. “The 
process of social communication and of the flow of 
influence in general must be regarded as a transac- 
tion. The argument for using the transactional model 
for scientific purposes is that it opens the door more 
fully to exploring the intention and behavior of mem- 
bers of the audience and encourages inquiry into the 
influence of the audience on the communicator by 
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speciócally treating the process as a 2-way passage." 
—S. J. Lohman Ի 


1632. Dexter, Lewis „& White, David 
H Տէ, Mass.) 
Manning L t. 2 m) 


society communications. ( 
Free Press, 1964. 508 p. $7.95.—A reader-treatise 
oriented around the transactional relationship be- 
tween communicators, audiences, and imagined audi- 
ences. The general introduction by Dexter traces 
the historical factors which have made the mass 
media significant; each reading is prefaced by an 
introduction relating it to the general theme, Origi- 
nals include: (a) a 260-page bibliographic essay- 
analysis of recent work in mass communication by 
White, (b) a study of audiences for mass fiction and 
of mass fiction as ethnography by M. Martel and G. 
McCall, (c) a statement by Dexter on current re- 
search unities in mass communications, and 
d) a radio listener study by Mendelsohn.—L. A. 


EsrnETICS 


. Blagonadezhina, L. V. (Acad. Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences RSFSR, Moscow) Nekotorye voprosy 
otnosheniia shkol'nikov k isskustvu. [Some prob- 
lems of attitude toward art in school children.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 150-162— The re- 
sponses obtained from 1393 school children in Grades 
3 through 10 in the Russian, Ukrainian, Kazakh, and 
rmenian Soviet Republics to an art questionnaire 
are analyzed. Most informants named reading fiction 
as their favorite pastime. The appreciation of the 
artistic productions of others, as contrasted with 
engaging in artistic activities of one's own, begins 
to predominate in the 7th grade. It was found that 
being actively engaged in a specific art form does 
not necessarily lead to the development of interest 
and tastes in this art form. 3 developmental stages 
» the appreciation of art could be established.—7.. 
usne. 


1634. Child, Irvin L. (Yale U.) Personal pref- 
erences as an expression of aesthetic sensitivity. 
Journal of Personality, 1962, 30(3), 496-512.—For 
2 groups of college men unselected for competence 
in art, average preference ratings of paintings bore 
little relation to the aesthetic value of the paintings 
as judged by art experts. "Individual degree of 
agreement with average preferences showed in one 
group a negative relation, and in the other group no 
relation, to measures of aesthetic sensitivity." (18 
ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

1635. Child, Irvin L. 
on the meaning of some measures of esthetic sen- 


and with expert evaluation are examined as measures 


of esthetic sensitivity. The ones using stimuli other 
than works 


vidual's reactions by reference 


yield consistent variation 
nce value is also considered.— Author 


1636. Collon, H. Hémiplégie congénitale et 
négligence de l'espace dans le dern de l'arbre. 
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Congenital hemiplegia and lect of space in tree 
— Acta Neurologic & Prychiatce Belgica, 
1964, 64(1), 33-42.—“Important asymmetry of a tree 
drawn by a child suffering from left congenital hemi- 
plegia. 2 determining factors are proposed by way 
of explanation: parietal lesion on the rightback side 
and parental deficiency leading to an attitude of in- 
difference of child towards his paralysed limb.“ 
Journal summary. 


1637. Goodman, P. The psychological revolu- 
tion and the writer's life-view. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1963, 50(3), 17-24.—3 general themes in the 
relation of psychoanalysis to literature are: the ex- 
ploration of the psychological meaning of works and 
authors, psychologizing itself as a literary genre, and 
the effect of psychological learning on texture and 
style. The major focus in the paper is on the 3rd 
theme.—D, Prager. 


1638. Gordon, Roderick D. Doctoral disserta- 
tions in music and music education: 1957-1963. 
Journal of Research in Music Education, 1964, 12(1) + 
1-112.—An alphabetical listing by author and a topi- 
cal index of American dissertations on music and 
music education, including related studies in acous- 
tics, music therapy, psychology, speech, and tests and 
measurements, but excluding historical musicology.— 
D. S. Higbee. 


1639. Gregson, R. A. M. (U. Canterbury) Ad- 
ditivity of value in the representation of aesthetic 
choices. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
16(1), 20-32.—Studies exist which have been taken 
to show that values are additive, and that linear 
utility scales are appropriate to represent social, eco- 
nomic, or aesthetic choices. The predictions of an 
alternative value model based on set theory differ in 
choice situations where identical replications appear 
in the stimuli, 30 Ss making preference rankings of 
replicated picture postcards (a) comparing different 
degrees of replication of the same picture and (b) 
comparing different pictures with the same degree of 
replication for each picture, yielded results which 
significantly failed to confirm (p €.025) the linear 
scale or the set theory predictions, but could be 
accounted for by a lexicographic variant of the set 
theory model. Relevant axioms or properties of the 
value models are given, requirements which an ade- 
quate theory must meet are indicated.—Author ab- 
stract. 

1640. Hesse, H. Artist and p analyst. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(3), 5-10.—What analy- 
sis formulated scientifically has always been known 
by poets. The poetic grasp of emotional processes 
remains a thing of intuitive talents. Nevertheless 3 
confirmations proceeding to the artist from psycho- 
analysis are the confirmation given to the value of 
phantasy or fiction, the confirmation of a more fruit- 
ful intimacy with his unconscious, and the confirma- 
tion of a more stimulating, more demanding signifi- 
cance of personality and of life.—D. Prager. 


e test consisting 
լ : š categories—Trealistic, 
fantastic, geometric, and impressionistic, Independ- 
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ent variables consisted of scores from the Ana 
n Scale of Values, Myers-Briggs 
Indicator and Terman Concept M measure of 
general intelligence. Results suggest t 
3 major types of paintings which involve a pre- 
occupation with 3 ——— of conscious 
imagery: representational, t jan; expres- 
sionistic, the Dionysian; geometric, the Pythagorean. 
The triadic hypothesis is lent support by an exami- 
nation of classical conceptions of the aesthetic— 
Author abstract, 

1612. Luquet, Pierre, Ouvertures sur l'artiste 
et le psychanalyst: La fonction du 
moi. [The psychoanalyst and the artist: The esthetic 
function of the ego.) Revue Francaise de Psychana- 
lyse, 1963, 27(6), 585-618.—By ք ing new empha- 
sis on the ego, both in its functions of organizing 
pleasure and avoiding dis leasure and anxiety, psy- 
choanalysis has augmented its comprehension of t 
artist's personality, Despite narcissistic detours or 
his different and advanced manner of feeling and 
expression, the artist, more than others, works in a 
special relation with the world. Too often the ana- 
lyst has been content to present details or the theme 
of the artist's work as a global concept, ignoring the 
essential human value behind the form and the 
esthetic entirety. The study of the esthetic function 
does not define the essence of art, but does allow a 
peripheric approach.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1643. Patarnello, L., & Masnovo, G. Arte e 
schizofrenia: II. Rapporto fra l'assurdo schizo- 
frenico e larte intesa secondo l'estetica della 
fenomenologia esistenzialista. [Art and schizo- 
phrenia: II. Relationship between schizophrenic ab- 
surd and art interpreted according to aesthetics of 
existential phenomenology.] Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(2), 130-138.— 
Schizophrenic art is explained in terms of existential 
principles.—L. L'Abate. 


_ 1644. Reimer, Bennett. (U. Illinois) Informa- 
tion theory and the analysis of musical meaning. 
Council for Research in Music Education, 1964, No. 
2, 14-22.— The author describes the major concepts of 
information theory as they apply to musical analysis, 
mentions a few inherent limitations in the method, 
and considers its uses in the teaching and learning 
of music. One of his more striking conclusions is 
that computer-created music must of necessity strike 
the listener as *meaningless."—P. R. Farnsworth. 


1645. Rosolato, G., Wiart, C, & Wolmat, R. 
(Hopital St. Anne, Paris, France) Un test caté- 
goriel esthétique. [A categorical test of esthetics.] 
Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64 
(1), 43-64—"A test is described which measures 
the esthetic judgment of mental patients. This test 
consists of 2 different series of plates for selection: 
reproductions of famous or well-known works and 
original works. The purpose of this test is the ex- 
amination of the metaphorical or metonymical polar- 
ity, in relation to an esthetic judgment, according to 
a classification corresponding to that of neuroses and 
psychoses. Only the test arrangement and its prin- 
ciples are described no mention being made of clinical 
applications."—Journal summary. 


1646. Titeca, J. L'oeuvre picturale d'un pré- 
curseur: Pierre-Joseph Fierens (1836-1898). [Pic- 
torial works of a precursor: Pierre-Joseph Fierens.] 
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Acta Newrolegica & Pasychiatrica B ica, 1964, 
—"Between the years 1880 and 1890, 


(1), 149-1 
a scht enic who had been interned for 30 yr. 
intings of which the setting, composition, 
color, and decorative sense are remarkable and sug- 
gest that their author who was an architect and had 
never given evidence of his talent before his hospitali- 
zation, may be considered as one of the precursors of 
contemporary pictorial art. Journal summary, 


1647. Volmat, R. & Robert. R. (Faculty Med., 


Paris, France) A propos d'une t ue - 
lière l'étude de la création picturale sous 
drogue. [A particular technique for the study of 


pictorial creativity under the influence of drugs.] 
‘Acta Neurologica & Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64 
(1), 87-102,—"The authors report the various stages 
of their studies concerning the action of psilocybin 
in painters. describe an original technique 
during which artistic productions can be obtained 
during the course of the intoxication. The S is first 
asked to copy a previous work and the experimental 


copy is compared to its model. Then in a 2nd phase, 
the test S is given full liberty of expression and the 
“experi ” are examined with regard to 
previous and t works. Finally, a technique 


of analysis with electronic flash-lights is used. . . H 
o 


. Sanua. 
. 
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W. Personality and so- 
Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon Press, . 5.—Reprint from 
the book originally published in 1960. 
1649. * Gordon W. (Harvard U.) The 
eral the unique in psycho 


logical science. 
Lesen? of Personality, 1962, 30(3), 405-422.—In 
dealing with well-de 


ned variables, possessing 2 
known relation to a pathological type, school success, 
etc., we are usually safer in following the cookbook 
method. But while dimensional diagnostic methods 
are an indis le half of the psychologist's tools 
of trade, the other half of the tool box is still virtually 
empty. Examples are listed to show that it is possi- 
ble to examine the internal and unique pattern 
personal structure without dependence upon universal 
or group norms. In this paper I have introduced the 
term ‘morphogenic psycho ogy.’ borrowed from biol- 

. It is [a better term] than "idiographic' which 
so many students of personality misuse and misspell.” 
(26 mf il T. Lodge. 

1650. Bailey, M. A., Warshaw, L., & Cohen, J. 
An obverse factor analytic study of values in 
psychologists, jatrists, social workers and 
nurses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1). 
120-124.—A Q-sort was administered to 13 clinical 
psychologists, 12 psychiatric social workers, 3 male 
psychiatrists, and 11 nurses to investigate values for 
human happiness held by these 4 disciplines, A 40 x 
40 factor matrix was formed and analyzed by 
simple cluster analysis and factor analysis. 6 fac- 
tors emerged and were discussed. A general factor 
for human happiness emerged among the psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and social workers but was some- 
what apart from the nurses and typical adult norms 
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2. as — — 


39: 1651-1661 


between հ izability or suggestibility 
traits of * — A few investigators re- 
that hypnotizability or suggestibility is related 
to hysteria, neuroticism, extroversion, impunitiveness, 
to repression, sociability, cooperativeness. 
and proneness to imaginative-fantasy experiences, but 
other investigators were unable to confirm these find- 
i The concluding section of the resents 


ings. 
data to support the contention that individual differ- 


ship with E, attitudes toward the immediate test situ- 
ation, and level of motivation with respect to per- 
formance on assigned tasks rather than to (2) 
differences among individuals in enduring and trans- 
situational characteristics of personality. (88 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


1652. Berger, Emanuel M. Antithetical think- 
ing in personality problems. Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 32-37.— The author has 
recently become aware of the similarity of some of his 
research findings and some of Adler's views and 
wishes that graduate students were exposed to a 
greater variety of theorists and a broader historical 
աւանի concerning the nature օք man.— A. R. 


1653. Bischof, L. J. Interpreting personali 
theories. NYC: Harper & Row, 1964. ix, 694 T 
$7.95.—Intended as a textbook on theories of person- 
ality for a one-semester course at the undergraduate 
level; biographical data, a noncritical description of 
the , and a bibliography is presented for each 
of 18 au ties in personality theory. The systems 
have been into the following classifications: 
bi ical (Freud, Sheldon, Murray, Jung); bio- 
social (Adler, Sullivan, Horney, Moreno) ; general 
(Rogers, Allport, Murphy): and others (Lewin, Cat- 
tell, Eysenck, Mowrer, dstein, Maslow, Fromin). 
A unique feature is that each of the livin theorists 
has read and commented on the materi covering 
his work. An instructor's manual is available for use 
with the text.—K. J. Hartman. 


1654. Borel, Jack C. Security as a motivation of 
human behavior. Archives of General. Psychiatry, 
1964, 10(2), 105-108.— The concept of "security" as 
a motivation for human behavior is presented. An 

striving to reduce "environmental" situations 
to cause-and-effect relationships and thus enable the 
individual to predict and control these situations is 
seen as a basic part of human behavior. It is fur- 
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ther suggested that "security" is intima: involved 
with the individual self-concept. Possible applica- 
tions of the orientation of “security” to emotions and 
emotional maturity are proposed.—Author summary. 

1655, Brassard, Elianora I. (U. Nebraska) So- 
cial and self-concept description. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3420.— Abstract. 

1656. Collier, Rex M. A figure-ground model 
replacing the conscious-unconscious dichotomy. 
Journal of Individual POENIS, 1964, 20(1), 3-16. 
—A revision of the concept of the unconscious is 
presented which relates to the author's theory of con- 
sciousness. “The typical, narrow conception of con- 
sciousness—limited to the logical and cognitive, and 
divorced from action—has been a serious mistake.” 
Some comparisons with other theoretical positions 
are drawn.—A. R. Howard. 

1657. Danék, K. Man's relation to his home. 
Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1963, 7(3), 263-265.— 
A discussion of the function of home within the per- 
sonality structure, the development of the individual's 
relation to his home, disturbances of this relation, 
and the psychotherapeutic meaning of home. The 
considerable practical significance of these problems 
from the թաւ medical, and social points of 
view is stressed. (Russian & English summaries) 
—English summary. 

1658. Davis, Allison, & Dollard, John. Chil- 
dren of bondage: The 8 development of 
Negro youth in the urban South. NYC: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1964. xxiv, 299 p. $1.85(pa r)—A 
reprint from the original published in 1940. 

1659. Delpierre, Guy. Les sept instances de la 
personnalité selon Charles Baudouin. [The seven 
foundations of personality according to Charles Bau- 
douin.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1964, 7(1), 31-43. 
—A paper delivered at a session organized by the 
Society of Philosophic Studies in tribute to the late 
Charles Baudouin. The paper summarizes 7 founda- 
tions of personality as seen by Baudouin. The nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic side of each was pre- 
sented. The nuances of Baudouin’s interpretation as 
compared to Freud and Jung were briefly discussed. 
—J. C. Moore. 

1660. Ewens, William P. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Relationship of interest to aptitude by profiles 
and by interest areas. Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 
42(4), 359-363.— This study suggests that the rela- 
tionship between aptitude and interest may not be 
a general condition but rather a relationship which 
is better revealed by studying the several interest- 
aptitude areas separately. The determination oí 
interest-aptitude relationship seems to be more appro- 
priately studied by examining profiles of interest and 
aptitude. Similarity or dissimilarity of interest and 
aptitude profiles seems to be a characteristic of an 
individual rather than a factor associated with people 
generally. This might raise the question of relation- 
ship of self-concept to aptitude and interest profile 
congruency.—Journal summary. 

1661. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Med. Cent, Syracuse) Depressive affect 
and perception of up-down. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1964, 2(1), 25-30.—52 male and female 
college students orally described a series of 8 rubber 
masks depicting human faces. The verbatim re- 
Sponses were scored for sad references on either or 
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basis for each mask; thus, scores from 0 to 8. 


The Ss were also evaluated — in per- 
ception of up-down dimensions by an 
amd experiment and judgments in the 2 


ment of a luminous rod to a horizontal position to 
test the hypothesis that the more an individual is 
characterized by sad affect the more inclined he is 
to distort the up-down dimension of space in such 
a fashion as to minimize up and e te down. 
The results, when treated statistically by chi-square 
and a one-tailed test, vire ME ive of the poA 
sis. The author generali t — 

in personal organization associated with psychiatric 
pathology could well produce large alterations in 
one's concept of surrounding space.—R. V. Hamilton, 


1662. Gekoski, Norman. (1 U.) Psycho- 
logical testing. Springfield, III.: Charles C Thomas, 
1964. xiii, T $Š S0.— Theory and practice of 


psychological testing are considered as they relate to 
educational and vocational guidance. Divided into 
5 parts, the book deals with (1) an orientation to 
testing as well as the relation o logical testing 
to science; (2) the theory of aptitude, բարք 15 
nature and approaches էօ its measurement; ( da 
description of several kinds of tests with specific 
illustrations of each kind; (4) the practical 

of setting up a testing program, administ tests, 
and reporting test results; and (5) test validation, 
including related criterion and statistical 3 
4 appendices present areas and ordinates the nor- 
mal curve, Taylor-Russell tables, test publishers and 
distributors, and values of r at the 5% and 1% levels 
of significance. I. J. Cantoni. 


1663. Golden, Lester Monroe. (New York Ս.) 
An inquiry into empathy and a consideration of 
the relationships to insight, adjustment, and 
autonomy-conformity and the possible influence 
of sociocultural expectations of sex and career. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2999.—Abstract. 


1664. Goldstein, Iris Balshan. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago) Role of muscle tension in per- 
sonality theory. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61 
(6), 413-425.—The relationship of muscle tension to 
personality is reviewed through the 19th century to 
the present. Although the methods of measurement 
are often only indirectly related to one another cer- 
tain trends emerge. Skeletal muscle tension tends to 
be high: in the hyperactive person during emotional 
stress, in psychotic and neurotic groups, and particu- 
larly in disorders in which anxiety is the major con- 
comitant. The mechanism of symptom specificity, 
whereby a particular muscle develops symptoms due 
to its constant state of sustained contraction, is also 
discussed. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1665. Hall, Everette, & Barger, Ben. Attitu- 
dinal structures of older and younger siblings. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964. 20(1), 59- 
68.—52 first-born and 52 second-born male, single, 
college freshmen with male siblings, from 2-child, 
intact, Protestant homes were matched on age, paren- 
tal income, spacing between self and sib, and parental 
ages. Older sibs tend to be organizing and conserva- 
tive (as predicted) but also gregarious and “inner- 
directed” (not predicted) ; younger sibs are gregari- 
ous and confident (as predicted) and also flexible 
(not predicted) —A. R. Howard. 


39: 1662-1671 


1964, 14(2), 601-602.—Samples 

were obtained from 95 Grade 12 students. level 
of abstraction of each sample was determined and 
correlated with SCAT and with school grades. The 
results supported the հ is that level of abstrac- 
tion in writing is related to intelligence and academic 
performance.—Jowrnal abstract. 


1667. i 
Tent Ս.) eff — as measured 
EA p — 
chology, 1963, 19(1), 106-108.—From a of 
male and female 
iety groups, as measured by the Taylor MA scale, 


were given forms of the Gorham Proverb Test. 
The high anxiety group scored lower on the Proverb 
test males lower proverb scores than did the 


erger, 
1668. — Robert R. (New Vork U.) 


kee hay tion in the of 


study — — arose as a protest against a nar- 
row conception science in the 19th century. But 


artistic one that strives for a ti : 

nomothetic, a caricature of science that bears little 
resemblance to anything that exists today. Since 
no purpose is served by retaining these mis- 
chievous and difficult terms, they had best disappear 


from our scientific vocabularies.” (47 ref.) —C. T. 
Lodge. 
1669. I Donald Marvin. (Clark U.) The 


relati personality factors to some aspects 
of 3 Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(7), 2985.—Abstract. 


1671. Jensen, J. Collector's mania. Acta Psy- 
chiatrica Scandinavica, 1963, 39 (4), 606-618.— The 
collector's mania is a symptom found in conditions 
of weakening of the mental faculties, most often 
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the 
the 
Several 
tive cases are described in detail. K. Kacibling. 
1672. Joy, Vernon Lester. ig) Repres- 
. 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2976- 
2977 —~ Abstract. 

1673. Klein, Ralph. (New York U.) The self 

— adult males in an Andean culture. A 

of a dynamic con- 
struct. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2986- 
2087 — Abstract. 

1674. Krause, Merton S. (U. Chicago) An 
analysis of Carl R. Rogers' of personality. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1964, 69(1), 49- 
99,—An explication of Rogers’ 1960 statement of his 
theory is attempted in order to determine what are 
his truly irreducible concepts and their postulated 
interrelations. From the 25 primitives and 20 postu- 
lates, and 64 theorems, Rogers' theory of therapy is 
"deduced." “The analysis is intended as a working 
paper in the development of Rogers’ theory.—Author 
abstract. 

1675. (New Sch. Social Res., 
NYC) A of boundaries. Disseriation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3381-3382.— Abstract, 

1676. Manne, S. H., Kandel, A., & Rosenthal, D. 
(Patuxent Inst, Jessup, Md.) The relationship 
between nce minus Scores and 
extraversion in a severely sociopathic population. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 96-97.— 
100 sociopathic Ss were given the MPI and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Form 1 to investigate extraver- 
sion in the sociopath. Correlation between P-V 
scores and extraversion was negative and in the 
opposite direction of the predicted hypothesis. The 
sociopathic Ss did not score significantly above the 
mean on extraversion as was predicted.—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 


the distribution and scaling of individual differences 
among drug addicts on self concepts presumed to be 
sociopathic. Criterion-derived scales for the reliable 
measurement of sexual orientation and intellectual 
status were also developed... Coleman. 


1678. Murray, John B. (St. John's U., Jamaica, 
N. Y.) The identity image of the college student. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 267-271.—Erick- 
son's concept of identity-image and some of the crises 
in its development are applied to college students. 
Environmental presses of different colleges as re- 
searched by Pace and Stern are seen as pertinent to 
the growth of the college student's identity-image. 
(17 ret.) —Journal abstract. 
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Osborne, Duncan. (Columbia U.) The 
— ol . 


achievement in Dissertation | Abstracts, 
1964, 24 (9), 3839.—Abstract, * 

1680, Chanan. (New York U.) Char- 
acter, and social afilistion Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1904, 24(8), 3426.— Abstract, 


1681. Reece, Michael M. (Wayne State Ս.) 
and femininity: A factor a i 
study. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 123-139. 
—The of typical masculinity and typical 
femininity (Le., ), and also ideal mascu- 
linity and ideal femininity, were rated by 40 male 
and 40 female college students. The judgments were 
made by means of the Concept Meaning Measure, a 
semantic differential of masculinity and femininity, 
which was constructed on the basis of 6 hypothesized 
factors. Factor analysis of the results yielded 2 
major factors, potency and social behavior, in each 
of the 4 concepts. e analysis of the stereotypes 
also resulted in 5 additional factors—activity, emo- 
tion, tactility, with another 1, a residual, for mascu- 
linity and 1, dependability, for femininity. The ideal 
ts had 6 additional factors which were not as 
clearly delineated and suggest a more complex rela- 
tionship than exists in the stereotypes. The obtained 
factors, in general, matched the factors which had 
been hypothesized, but the outstanding quality of the 
2 major factors had not been predicted. The corre- 
spondence of the hypothesi and obtained factors 
was much more satisfactory for the stereotypes than 
for the ideal concepts. The relative importance of 
the various factors and the implications concerning 
social change were discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1682, Rohrer, John H., & Edmonson, Munro S. 
(245) The eighth generation grows up: Cul- 
tures and personalities of New Orleans Negroes. ` 
NYC: H Torchbooks, 1964. viii, 346 p. $1.75 
(paper).—A reprint of the original published in 1960. 
1683. Rubenowitz, Sigvard. Emotional flexi- 
2 as a comprehensive dimension of 
mind. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1963. 256 p. 
—An empirically determined personality factor be- 
hind manifestations of rigidity is sought. In the Ist 
phase, relevant theories and research are used as 
bases for formulating hypotheses, and tests and other 
measuring instruments are standardized by means of 
pilot studies. The main objective of the 2nd phase 
is the identification of the hypothesized fundamental 
factor. In the 3rd phase, the instruments with the 
highest loadings in the factor are related to external 
variables not included in the factor analysis, as a 
cross-validation of the construct. (94 ref.) -E. E. 
Johnson. 

1684. Schindler, Mary Du Pont. (U. Southern 
California) A study of the relationship of tem- 
perament variables to the ability to make certain 
Judgments of emotional vior. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3841-3842.— Abstract. 

1685. Secord, Paul F., Backman, Carl W., & 
Eachus, H. Todd. (U. Nevada) Effects of im- 
balance in the self-concept on the perception of 
persons. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 68(4), 442-446.—From consistency or balance 
theories of attitude change the present investigation 
derives a systematic statement Scr self-cognitions 
to perceptions of other persons and performs an em- 
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Շոր Attribution to 
imbalance by shifting the scale referents for the trait, 
wing the friend as an anchor point, As a result, a 
S is able to believe that he the trait only 
in average degree. (16 vet Journal abstract, 
1686. Steisel, Ira M. (Temple U. 
Note on SR and 
color." Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61(5), 
Some criticisms of an article by Cerbus Nichols 
(1963) relating to their report of author's work. 


personality correlates. 
1964, 24(8), 3417-3418. —Abstract, 


1688, Swisdak, Betsey, & Flaherty, S. M. Rita. 
(Mt. Mercy Coll.) A study of 


between college SE and 
Journ 964, 57(1), 25-28.—The 
emale students during 


had not graduated. The t test was aj 
difference between the means for each 
also to CEEB scores. 3 CPI scales: So, Cs, and 
showed significantly higher mean scores for 
graduates than for the dropouts at the 10 
The CEEB Verbal was significantly higher for the 
graduates beyond the .01 level—Awuthor abstract. 


1689. Wessell, Alice, & rn S. M. Rita. 
. (Mt. Mercy Coll.) Changes in I scores after 
one year in co Journal of P me EN 
57(1), 235-238.— The CPI was admini at the 
beginning and end of the freshman year to 156 female 
college students. The t test was applied to the differ- 
ence between means of all the traits on the pre- 
posttests. The following traits were found to be 
significantly higher aíter 1 yr. in college: Cs (ca- 
pacity for status), Sp (social presence), Sa (self- 
acceptance), and Ai (achievement via i . 
On the other hand scores for Wb (sense of well 
being), So (socialization), Cm (communality of re- 
sponse), and Fe (femininity) a significant 
drop after 1 yr. exposure to the college setting.— 
Author abstract. 

1690. Wilson, Jack Francis. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The factor structure and some correlates of 
parental identification. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), 3418-3419.— Abstract. 


1691. Worchel, Philip, & Byrne, Donn. (Eds.) 
(U. Texas) Personality change. NYC: Wiley, 
1964. xii, 616 p.—A collection of papers presented 
at a symposium on personality change deals with a 
framework for studying personality and personality 
assessment. Psychoanalytic, self, learning, role, and 
dissonance theories of change are represented in Part 
II of the book. Industrial, military, and social appli- 
cations of planned changes in personality along with 
unplanned changes as a result of isolation, value con- 
flicts, and aging are treated in Parts III and IV.— 
A. Ի. Greenwald. 


Ë 
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by means of a 


Journal, 1964, 1 (2), 127-135.—Study of relationships 
between responses to 76-item inventory and attrition 
in college. A. Walters, 


1693. J. & Cohen, J. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp. NYC) attitude to 
Eet, rchives of General Pay 
is 2d Sry ME ternal AE 

test, a i 

E 2 (MAPI), devised to inves- 


to Pregmancy 
igate the possibility of ic ob- 
src complication ի “rot abo tamed ino 
Span special population, 

sed on the hypothesis, substantiated partly 
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gonality, oblique factors are expected. t 
— is eeng with formulae presented showing 
that higher validity 


when homogeneity is lower. “A distinction is made 


and formulae are compared for each.” 
resented concerning validity and homo- 

eity and suppressor action in buffered scales.— 
iv. Coleman. 


1696. Fuller, G. B., & Laird, J. T. (State Hosp., 
Willmar, Minn.) The Minnesota perceptodiagnos- 
tic test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 
3-34— Introduction, development, standardization, 
administration, scoring, and interpretation of a test 
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involving the use of 6 gestalt designs. 6 illustrated 
adult and adolescent cases were presented.—E. J 
Kronenber ger. ի 

1697. Harris, Dale B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Children's drawings as measures oí intellectual 
maturity: A revision and extension of the Good- 
enough Draw-A-Man test. NYC: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1964. xiv, 367 p. $895—Part I sum- 
marizes the history of the psychological study of 
children's drawings as motor and cognitive acts, 
evaluates drawings as reflecting affective behavior or 
personality, presents the methodology of a point scale 
as an index of general intellectual maturity, de- 
scribes reliability and validity studies, norms, "qual- 
ity" scales, and differential and cross cultural studies 
using the revised D.A.P., discusses the principal psy- 
chological theories of children's drawings, as related 
to more general studies of children's art, and in a 
general summary "recapitulates the major findings of 
the literature reviews and of the. Seege? SD 
research program," Part II is a Test Manual con- 
taining detailed instructions for administering and 
scoring the Draw-A-Man and -Woman Point scales 
with information for relating Quality Scale scores to 
their Point Scale equivalents and plates illustrative 
of the Man and Woman Quality Scales. (491 ref.) — 
O. W. Lacy. 

1698. Hayes, Donald P. (Cornell U.) Item 
order and Guttman scales. American Journal of 
Sociology, 1964, 70(1), 51-58.—1 deduction from bal- 
ance theory is that respondents will tend to integrate 
their answers to a set of attitude items. A 2nd deduc- 
tion, from classical figure-ground relations, is that the 
first item of a set of attitude items will, under certain 
conditions, influence responses to subsequent items. 
2 experimental studies dealing with these deductions 
for Guttman scales are reported. The results show 
that individual responses to certain Guttman scales 
may be systematically manipulated by item rearrange- 
ment. The implications of these findings for in- 
terpreting scale patterns and the role of contextual 
factors in attitude measurement are discussed.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


1699. Hector, Heinz. (Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, S. Africa) The “form” detection- 
test. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (1), 
135-136.—S is confronted with numerous dots ap- 
parently scattered at random over a sheet. He is in- 
Structed to find dots forming corners of Squares. 
Some squares overlap, and some do not. S draws 
lines free-hand with a soft pencil. The test can be 
administered language-free and in groups. It is 
assumed to involve abilities related to perception, 


reasoning, and general intelligence.—R. D. Nance. 


1700. Hoffren, James. (Jacksonville U.) A test 
of musical expression. Council for Research in 
Music Education, 1964, No. 2, 32-35.—A report on 
the construction of a test to measure the ability of 
secondary school students to discriminate expressive 
phrasing in instrumental performance, A gestaltist 
test philosophy was followed. Explanations are of- 
fered for the virtual lack of previous work in this area, 
More information on or copies of the Hoffren test 
may be obtained by contacting the author at his uni- 
versity's Division of Music.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


1701. Karp, Stephen A., & Konstadt, Norma L. 
Manual for the Children's Embedded Figures Test. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.: Cognitive Tests, 1963. 14 p.—This 
test is a version of Witkin's embedded-figures test for 
use with young children. It includes 25 test items, 
each involving location of a simple figure (tent, 
house) that is embedded within a complex realistic 
picture (boat, train). Perceptual discrimination and 
ractice trials precede the test. Standardization is 
— upon results with 160 public school children 
ranging in age from 5 to 12 years. Reliability ranges 
from 83 to .90 and validity (against adult embedded- 
figures test performance) from .70 to .86 for the 
older children.—4wthor abstract. 


1702. Kozlovskii, S. M., & Gol’tsman, N. I. 
(All-Union Scientific Res. Inst. Cinematography & 
Photography, Moscow) Ob uchete osobennostei 
vospriiatiia pri izuchenii protesessa fotografiches- 
kogo vosproizvedeniia v cherno-belykh tonakh. 
[Characteristics of perception and the study of photo- 
graphic rendering of black-and-white tones.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 72-82.—Detail radiance, defined 
as the logarithm of the ratio of the respective radi- 
ances of 2 adjacent elements of a projected photo- 
graphic image, is proposed as a suitable, basically in- 
variant, information carrying measure to be used in 
comparing both an object with its photographic image 
and in evaluating their perception by an O.—L. Zusne. 

1703. Penney, R. K., & McCann, B. (U. Texas) 
The children's reactive curiosity scale. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1964, 15(1), 323-334.— This study re- 
ports the description of and the normative data ob- 
tained with a scale of reactive curiosity (RC Scale) 
for use with Grade 4, 5, and 6 children. A 90-item, 
RC Scale and a 10-item Lie Scale are described. The 
RC Scale's 2-wk. test-retest reliabilities ranged from 
65 to .78 for the different sex by grade classifications. 
At all grade levels, girls scored higher than boys 
on the RC Scale. The lie scores yielded high test- 
retest reliabilies, and the intercorrelations beween the 
RC Scale and the Lie Scale were not significant 
except for fifth grade girls (.20). Intercorrelations 
between scores on the RC Scale and IQs based on 
the California Test of Mental Maturity although low 
and positive were not significant. However, the RC 
scores of Grade 6 children were positively related 
to originality measures that were derived from a 
modified Unusual Uses Test. (15 ref.) na 
abstract. 


Psychologici, 1961, No. 22-34, 49-54. Experiments 
were carried out with 3 comparable groups of workers 
regarding the applicaion of a questionnaire: 1 group 
answered questions freely (free collective applica- 
ի 1 by E from question to 
question (guided collective application), and 1 group 
answered the questions in individual interviews. The 
results obtained have shown that: (1) free collective 
application does seem appropriate, since a compara- 
tively large number օք questions are left unanswered 
or the answers are not usable; (2) in guided collec- 
tive application, and in the interview in particular, 
the number of unuseable answers is considerably 
lower, (3) the guided collective application as a whole 
is the most convenient way of investigating people’s 
attitude and preferences, since compared with free col- 
lective application it gives a considerably higher num- 
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ber oí usable answers, and in comparison with the 
interview it is quicker, simpler, and the answers are 
more reliable owing to the greater frankness oí the 
Ss.—Author abstract. 

1705. we Joseph R., & Smith, W. A. S. (U. 
Alberta) note on the development of the Psy- 
cho-Epistemological Profile (PEP). Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 14(1), 297-298.— Progress on the de- 
velopment of a profile measuring one's approach to 
reality is described and research applications are 
noted.—Journal abstract. 

1706, Siegel, A. I., Schultz, D. G., & Federman, 
P. Standardized testing for the Office of Civil De- 
fense Radiological Monitoring for Instructors 
Course. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychol. Services, 
1964. v, 44 p.—The developmental steps followed in 
constructing standardized tests for graduates of this 
course are discussed. The test battery consists of 
3 forms of a multiple choice, paper-and-pencil test and 
2 performance examinations which test radioactive 
source handling and survey instrument employment 
skill. Item analytic, reliability data, and normative 
materials are presented for the written tests. The 
construction and development of the performance ex- 
aminations are also detailed. A test administrator's 
manual, for both the written tests and the perform- 
ance examinations, is included.—P. Federman. 

1707. Spivack, G., & Levine, M. (Devereux 
Found. Inst. Res. & Training, Devon, Pa.) The 
Devereux Child Behavior Rating Scales: A study 
of symptom behaviors in latency age atypical chil- 
dren. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 
68(6), 700-717.—A. set of 68 rating scales was de- 
vised to assess behavioral symptoms in latency age, 
atypical children. The 68 scales were completed by 
a supervisor and by a houseparent for 140 such chil- 
dren in residence at the Devereux Schools. These 
ratings were factor analyzed and 15 interpretable fac- 
tors emerged. Rater reliability coefficients for the 
factor scores ranged between .77 and .93, with a 
median of .83. The 15 factors were as follows: 
proneness to anger and aggression; autistic social un- 
responsiveness; need for social contact; arrested or 
regressed in self-care; negativism; cognitive coher- 
ence; receptor hypersensitivity and avoidance; disin- 
hibition; motoric dysmaturity; cleanliness; language 
maturity; the *You-I" confusion in language; need 
for autonomy, competence; receptor hyposensitivity ; 
and fear of physical harm.—V. Sexton. 

1708. Stancak, A. The Village Test as projec- 
tion method in psychiatry. Československá Psy- 
chologie, 1963, 7 (3), 252-258.—179 Ss were examined 
by means of this test, which proved valuable for psy- 
chotic groups. 39 normal Ss were compared with 
61 neurotics and 79 psychotics, chiefly schizophrenics. 
'The most characteristic differences were found in this 
last group as compared with the control and neurotic 
group. (Russian & English summaries )—English 
summary. 

1709. Wrightsman, Lawrence S. (George Pea- 
body Coll. Teachers) Tender- and tough-minded 
interpretations of government policies. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 7(8), 7-8—Reports the 
construction and testing of a new scale.—Journal 
abstract. 

1710. Yamamoto, K., & Ochi, K. [Phenomeno- 
logical study of the therapeutic process] Japanese 
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Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 2(4), 3-23.—In 
order to analyze the psychotherapy process, ther- 
apeutic relationship scale (TRS) and vitality scale 
(VS) were constructed on the basis of Clinical experi- 
ences. TRS consists of 5 dimensions, VS has 1 
dimension. Both of the scales aim to measure the 
depth of the relationship between client and therapist 
on the phenomenological level. These scales were 
applied to 4 successful and 4 unsuccessful cases. The 
successful cases showed a change toward a higher 
level in a dimension of TRS and VS, which meant the 
therapeutic relationship went to a deeper level. Some 
more findings were obtained which were suggestive 
for the desirable therapeutic relationship, (30 ref.)— 
M. Shinohara, * 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


1711. Ames, Louise Bates. Usefulness of the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test in predicting school readi- 
ness in kindergarten and primary school pupils. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1963, 103(1), 75-91. 
—An attempt was made էօ determine the extent to 
which the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test is useful in predict- 
ing school readiness in children from kindergarten 
through 4th grade. Also the extent to which Mosaic 
test results correlate with findings from developmental 
and visual tests and with teachers’ evaluations of 
readiness, A rank order method was used, products 
being arranged in rank order from best to worst. 
This rank order appeared to be highly consistent from 
year to year. Also Ss rated as ready on other tests 
and by teachers, turned out to have a higher rank 
order rating than “unready” students. Results sug- 
gest that the Mosaic test 15 useful in supplementing 
other tests in predicting school readiness —Author 
abstract. 

1712. Armstrong, R. G., Hambacher, W. O., & 
Overley J. F. (East Moline State Hosp., 111.) Self 
concepts of psychiatric and normal subjects as 
revealed by the WAY test. Journal Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1962, 18(3), 271-276.—2 experiments were 
designed to evaluate the *Who Are You" (WAY) 
projective technique. 3 purposes for designing these 
experiments were presented. Validity of the WAY 
test and rater and interrater agreement was deter- 
mined. "Information reflecting motivation, reality 
testing, efficiency, flexibility, and other personality 
aspects are revealed. -E. J. Kronenberger. 

1713. Ascough, James C., & Dana, Richard H. 
(West Virginia U.) Concurrent validities of the 
Mosaic and Bender Gestalt tests. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 430-434.—Com- 
parisons with independent medical diagnosis of or- 
ganicity were significant for one Wideman sign and 
the Maher and Martin criteria on the Mosaic, The 
Bender Gestalt Objective Index and the Bender in- 
terpretations of one clinician were also cross validated, 
—E. R. Oetting. 

1714. Bell, Forest O., Hoff, Alvin L., & Hoyt, 
Kenneth B. Answer sheets do make a difference. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(1), 65-71.—In ad- 
ministering the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) to a sample population of 7117 individuals, 
a new machine scoring answer sheet was designed 
to expedite scoring and analysis. “o assure com- 
parability of test results with existing US Employ- 
ment Service data, samples were tested using the new 
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estimating the level of mental functioning in the 
թա of pre-psychotic or organic factors. E. J. 
ո d 


1716. Blankstein, J. ԷԼ, & de Vries, H. L. Enige 
met de ABV, [Some-experiences with the 

i ical Questionnaire.) Nederlands 

voor hologie, 1964, 19(1), 46-58.— 
groups of soldters ( N = 20 to 33) were admin- 
ABV, a personality questionnaire, under 


that scores of neuroticism (N), extraversion (E) and 
defensive vs. attitude (T 
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nedical histories, օո the other hand. 
ious results, no appreciable relation- 
—J Ը. Brengelmann, 

Boe, Erling E., & Kogan, William S. 
EL of various 

, 14(1), 23-29.—7 methods of deriv- 
desirability (SD) score for the Inter- 
personal Check List evaluated by examining 
their intercorrelations, their correlations with 5 MMPI 
SD measures, and their ility to detect Ss instructed 
Die results indicated that SD 
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the items in the Interpersonal Check List were hi hl 
These results were obtained for Տան cob 
and psychiatric patients—Journal ab- 


g. Per- 
" 1963, 41(8), 677-679.— This 
study was designed (1) էօ determine the relationships 
of OSPT scores to college grade-point average, and 
present college admissions tests; (2) to provide an 
analysis of the pe Spo mane Ը the Same-Oppo- 
sites, Analogies, and Reading prehension subtests 
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of the OSPT, and relationships of cach of these sub- 
tests to OSPT total score 


ee eee 


cently developed . Correla- 
* the ASPT with college achievement are 
moderately high. The OSPT gives the counselor 
— (A information about a client's possible edu- 
cational problems and probable academic performance. 
— Author summary. 

1719. Donn, & Bounds, Charles. (U. 
Texas) reversal of F Scale items. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(1), 216. 

1720. Carkhuff, Robert R. (U. Buffalo) The 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test as a measure of 
intelligence in noninstitutionalized subnormal 
adults. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26 
(5), 476.—Correlations between WAIS Full Scale 
IQ and gh score was .74 in 36 suspected 
mental defectives.—E. R. Oetting. 

1721. Carkhuff, R. R. (U. Buffalo) The Face 

lement: A quick index of intelligence for 
adult subnormals. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(3), 346-347.—24 suspected mental defective 
adults were administered the WAIS, the Draw-A- 
Man and the FACE tests to see if a simple scoring 
scheme could be devised for the head or face alone 
which would adequately assess intelligence. WAIS 
IQ's correlated .56 with the averaged FACE scores 
on the man and .68 with the face alone. These cor- 
relations were not significantly different. Correla- 
tions between FACE and Draw-A-Man was .78. 
Multiplying the FACE score by 10 seemed to offer 
a reasonable WAIS IQ estimate. Generalizing the 
validity of FACE to younger lations was noted 
as questionable —E, J. Kronenberger. 

1722. Chatterji, S. & Mukerjee, M. Stability of 
measured interests. Journal of Vocational & Edu- 
cational Guidance, 1964, 10(1), 10-14.— Test-: t 
data, involving an interval of 1 yr., are presented for 
23 college freshman students at the Indian Statistical 
Institute for the Kuder Preference’ Record (Voca- 
tional) and the senior author’s Non-Verbal Prefer- 
ence Record (modelled on the Kuder but utilizing 
stick figures to make the inventory usable in different 
linguistic areas in India). Correlations for the Indian 
inventory ranged from .24 for the Mechanical scale to 
86 for Medical with median of .58. Where the scales 
were similar on the 2 inventories, the Indian inven- 
= produced higher correlations.—W. L. Barnette, 

r. 


1723. Christensen, C. M. (Ս. Alberta) Dimen- 
sions and correlates of texture preferences. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(6), 498-504. 
—Intercorrelation of a Texture Preference Inventory, 
MMPI, and Kuder Preference Record in college stu- 
dents. "2 dimensions, complexity and structuredness 
or ambiguity, appeared relevant. Complexity, am- 
biguity, arousal value of stimuli, and the individual's 
reactions to arousal were notions used to interpret the 
findings."—E. R. Oetting. 

1724. Dobson, James C., & Hopkins, Kenneth D. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles) Reliability 
and predictive validity of the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test. Journal of Developmental Reading, 
1963, 64), 278-281. —The predictive validities of the 
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of teachers’ individual reading tests, 
and, for Grades 3 and 4, group reading vocabulary 
and ive tests. The coeficients 
were to low, with each 
successive grade. There was little general 
variance by the 4th Grade, only about 10%. This 
shows that score difference on the readiness test at the 
RE o Grade 1 e 
differences, The reliability coefficients re- 


ported in the manual were signi 

those obtained in the present study. ic 
files presented on tests should 
the low reliabilities of subtests —Author summary. 


Ë 


ho. 
re 
tardates are asked, “What is the thing to do if you 
lose one of your friend's balls?“ they occasionally re- 
spond, “Get a doctor.” In our culture, “balls” is slang 
for “testicles.” Apparently, these children are inter- 
ignificance, 


implications are discussed. 
phrased to avoid the anatomical i 
results in a loss of diagnostic insight—Author ab- 
struct. 

1726, Elonen, Anna S., Takala, Martti, & seg 
pila, Isto. A study of intellectual functions 
children by means of the KTK scales. 


differentiation of intellectual abilities was shown with 
increasing age. There was no positive correlation be- 
tween power and speed scores, but power scores cor- 
related positively with spatial-visual and verbal-refer- 
ence tests. The socioeconomic levels were marked 
with older age groups, but did not show significant 
8 between rural and urban children. —0. 7. 
lacobsen. 


Kronenberger. 

1728. Fuller, G. B. A further study on rotation: 
Cross-validation. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(1), 127-128.—57 emotionally disturbed and 
44 schizophrenic children were given a variation of 
the Bender-Gestalt to cross-validate previous findings 
on the effectiveness of a diagnostic tool for screening 
pathological groups. The findings confirmed a pre- 
vious report and gave additional evidence for the 
validity of the test.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


39; 1725-1734 


«ՄԻ Garwood, Dorothy Semenow. (Caremont 
: scientists. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
—— 1964, 68(4), 413-419.—Male science ma- 
as Higher Creative (HC) or Lower 


social presence, and self-acceptance. 
scofed lower on: socialization, self-control, 


1732. Grossberg, J M. (San Diego State 
Coll comparison, of the falbrange picture 
— WISC in clinical use. our nal 


Of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(2), 188. 


inquiry about religious affiliation, is reproduc 
“There is a well-recognized pattern of psychological 
distortion to which we apply the term “religiosity. 
There are also “frankly stated items on sex, - „. on 
body functions.. . . on certain occupations . . .” etc. 
Respondents “may omit any item they do not wish to 
answer for whatever purpose." Տ te scores are 
derived on groups of items in the MMPI called scales: 
via machine scoring rd scores are derived 
which are “remote from the particular items that 
make up a scale, The MMPI is an experimentally 
derived instrument.” If an item counts on a scale, 
it is on the basis of responses with well defined groups 
of maladjusted or mentally ill persons. “Tests are 
not offensive elements; the offensive elements, if any, 
come with the misuse of tests.” S. J. Lachman. 


1734. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (U. Iowa) Fur- 
ther validation of the need scales: The order scale. 
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Journal of Ը ing Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 478. 
—Bræi Er — Dabo 
between the Order scale on the 


cognitive errors. Ahmedabad, 

Psychol, 1963. 108 p.— This monograph contains 
studies under 3 t ^e of errors madé on.a 
test of intellectus] ability (the relations of to 
_the total cognitive DE analysis of, efrors 
made on Progressive ices Test), relation between 
2 tests of — ning (correlation between Progressive 


Matrices series completion test, Rorschach 
ae ity in EE the 2 tests of 
reasoning), a de st of meaning vari- 
ability (variability of syntax categories of words in 


difficulty, variability in meaning as related to levels of 
« ty, a developmental study օք theme variability 
in stories to TAT cards, analysis of response structure 
in stories to TAT).—U. Pareek. Ë 
e, wor Se wem c d'Wee a Uz 
aranasi, note on the reliability of Hu- 
manities Group Test of General Mental Ability. 
Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 
55-60.—SEy, showing dependability of the test range 
from .334 to .606 for grades and .510 to 715 for age 
roups. Over all reliability, measured by Kuder- 
ichardson formula, was quite high (T 883). 


SEL is indicated by test-retest correlation being» 


.963. Transfer effect of test experiences was found 
to diminish rapidly with the passage of time.—U. 
- Parcek. 
1737. Karras, A. (Columbus Օ. Psychiatric Inst. 
& Hosp.) Predicting full scale wais IQ's from 
WAIS subtests for a psychiatric population. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 100.—2 
groups of WAIS subtests were compared and results 
correlated on 120 male and female psychiatric patient 
w Gë records. d be Հ. «Հաք that each group of 
sul gave vali estimates for these psychiatri 
Ss.—E. J. Kronenberger. 9 

1738. Kennedy, W. A., Cottrell, T. B., & Smi 
A. H. Florida State U.) EPPS hore for beri 
matically gifted adolescents. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 14(2), 342. 

1739. King, Paul, & Norrell, Gwen. (U. Mis- 
souri) A factorial study of the Kuder Preference 
R Occupational, Form D. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 57-63.— 
The Kuder was given to 464 male freshmen at Mich- 
igan State University, Factor analysis of the 38 
scales yielded 6 factors accounting for 85% of the 
variance. “The factors were labeled Social Service, 
Engineering and Physical Science, Health Scientist, 
Outdoor Technical, Verbal and Business Artistic." 
The Occupational groupings under these 6 factors are 
listed.—W. Coleman. 


1740. Koppitz, Elizabeth M. (Board Cooperative 
Educational Services, N. Y.) The Bender Gestalt 
Test for young children. NYC: Grune & Stratton, 
1964. vi, 195 p. $6.75.—"The aim of this volume is 
to provide different ways of analyzing the Bender 
records of young children so that the examiner can 
evaluate their perceptual maturity, possible neurolog- 
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ical i eng ` and —— cr. 
single est protocol" To thi t - 
velopmental Bender test for young children, as de- 
veloped by the author is described in terms of its 
evolvement, ing. and application as a diagnostic 
tool in evaluating intelligence, school achievement, 
brain injury, mental retardation, and emotional dis- 
turbances. Discussion of case histories complete the 
text.—C. T. Gaza. 

1741. Kundu, Ramanath. (Calcutta U. India) 
Standardization of the Kundu's Neurotic Person- 
ality Inventory. Psychological Studies, 1964, 9(1), 

3.—The Inventory consisting of 66 statements 
was administered to 1 normal and 50 neurotic Ss, 
No sex differences were found. The various statistics 
are reported. Split-half reliability coefficients ranged 
from 72 to .89. Biserial correlations between being 
neurotic and nonneurotic and the Inventory scores 
were .86 and 87. Norms are given.—U. Pareek. 


1742, L'Abate, Luciano. (Washington U, Sch. 
Med.) The relationship between WAIS-derived 
indices of maladjustment and MMPI in deviant 
groups. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26 
(5), 441—45.— Results failed to support the hypothe- 
sis that correlations between indices of maladjustment 
derived from the WAIS would correlate more highly 
with MMPI scales than other interscale correlations. 
448 patients in a university counseling services, psy- 
chiatric hospital, outpatient clinic and a private 
psychiatric hospital. 33 direct and derived measures. 
E. R. Oetting. 


1743. La Forge, Rolfe. (Oregon Research Inst., 
Eugene) A correlational 2 of two personality 
tests. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26 
(5), 402-411.—Factor analysis of MMPI and Cattell 
16PF on beginning psychology students. The MMPI 
factors into 3 principle components, the 16PF into 4. 
Factors derived separately and from the 2 tests in 
combination are discussed. “A common factor of ex- 
pressed anxiety or general maladjustment is extremely 
prominent in both tests."—E. R. Oetting. 


1744. Langer, Philip, & McKain, Charles W. 
(Utah State U.) Interest changes in acquiescence. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 71-76.—70 Ss at 
Utah State University were administered the Gough 
ACL and the Taylor MA scale in counterbalanced 
order, Separate true and false scores were obtained 
for each test and were converted into proportions. 
Differences between these true proportions and false 
proportions were analyzed in a disproportionate mul- 
tiple covariance design with the effects of sex and 
order of testing treated as deviations from the general 
mean. Estimates of variance due to set and content 
within each test were treated as covariants and em- 
ployed as partial regression coefficients in the design. 
Results seemed to indicate that true and false respond- 
ing are not parallel strategies, and that the former 
seems more content bound than the latter. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


1745. LeRoy, H. Ford, Jr., & Sempert, Edith L. 
(U. Buffalo) Relations among some objective 
measures of hostility, need aggression, and anxiety. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 486. 
—Relationships among the Buss-Durkee Hostility In- 
ventory, Siegel Manifest Hostility scale, the Taylor 
MA scale and EPPS Need Aggression scale. Inter- 
correlations are higher among the first 3 than with 
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the latter, ". , . research findings relating to bostility 
ot ession as measured by the NA cannot be as- 
Of SEF TS hold for the MH or H1.“—E. R. Oetting. 
1746, Lessing, E. E, & J. C. (Ins. 
Juvenile Res., Chicago, nt.) subtest vari- 
ability and validity of WISC 1 . Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), “This study ex- 
plores whether empirical evidence be found to 
support the clinical inference that à ՂՏԸ IQ is an 
underestimate of mental ability when the Jee of 
subtest scores is markedly uneven," 188 children 
were given the WISC, PMA, Otis, or Kuhimann- 
‘Anderson, Subtest scatter using the altitude quotient 
(AQ) for determining the level of perform- 
ance, and intellectual potential in group in- 
telligence test score earned by S, were the 
independent and dependent variables respectively. A 
null hypothesis was not rejected and it was conc uded 
that ebe variability does ոօէ aid the psy 
in determining if the obtained W1SC IQ is an under- 
estimate of the Child's ential and the obtained 
WISC IQ could be considered as the measure of the 
child's potential ability level.—E. J, Kronenberger. 


1747. Levine, Murray, & Spivack, George. 
(Devereux Found. Inst. Research & ‘Training, Devon, 
Penn.) The Rorschach index of 
Springfield, In.: Charles C Thomas, 1964. xvi, 164 p. 
$7.50.—"This volume is essentially a test manual. 
its main purpose is to present the psychological 
‘engineering’ which has gone into the development of 
RIRS. [It contains] extensive material on reliability, 
the stability of the scores under various conditions, 
and the relationship of the scores to measures of in- 
telligence. The appendix presents [statistical data] 
for a large number of clinical groups."—C. J. Adkins. 


1748. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva Ս.) Wechs- 
ler M-F index. Journal of General Psychology, 
1963, 69(2), 217-220.—A study was made o the 
hypothesis that Wechsler M-F differences tend to be- 
come minimal as their Ss' experiences become more 
and more similar. A study of 30 male and 33 female 
WAIS records of Ss with at least high school educa- 
tion and of at least average intelligence indicated that 
the differences between the male and female M-F 
indices were not statistically significant. It was ոօէ 
possible to tell by the glancing at a WAIS pattern 
whether the S was a male or a female.—4wuthor 
abstract. 


1749. Lindholm, Byron W. (Western Washing- 
ton State Coll) Changes in conven and 
deviation IQ's. Journal of Educational Psychology; 
1964, 55(2), 110-113.--ՏՏ, 50 children from the Fels 
Research Institute, were given the 1937 revision of 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale from Z through 
12 years of age. Results disclosed that changes in Q 
were related to levels of IQ. The greatest changes 
were made by the very superior Ss. Smaller changes 
were made by the high average Ss. The IQs of the 
superior and average ՏՏ did ոօէ change. In addition, 
Pinneau's (see 37: 6706) suggestion that conventional 
IQs on the Stanford-Binet should be replaced by 
deviation IQs was questioned since, there were no 
differences in the relative variability of the 2 types 
of scores.—Journal abstract. 

1750. Lubin, Bernard, & Harrison, Roger L. 
Predicting small group behavior with the self- 
disclosure inventory. Psychological Reports, 1964, 


39; 1746-1155 


15(1), 77-78.—1 attempt to predict — 
rated the end «2.5 sessions on Ae 
scale isclosure = e 

score did not predict behavior (r = .13, 3 


05). Additional attempts at validation of the 
tory are described.—Jowrnal abstract. 


— 1 Murray, John B., & Galvin, J 
267. 


Bi 


U.) Correlational study of the M 
—.— ef General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 
Analysis of test results for 400 male col- 


corroboration e GZ 

the (E) and (0) scales as reflecti integrative per- 
forces. Inspection of the items of the Mas- 

culinity-Femininity scales of the 2 fests indicated 
tions for the high Mf scores on the MMPI 

usual, for college-educated groups —Awthor abstract, 


79? Michels. J. E. Jr. (VA Hosp., Lexington, 
- — 35 "and the Raven 


1754. Pareek, Udai, & T G. (Indian Ap 
cultural աա gn New Delhi, India) — 
bility and validity o a rural 

Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 


scale. 
1(1), 3440.—Test retest iability was found to be 
while inter-j reliability was .93. Concurrent 
y relating scale scores with the 


was found by factor analysis (s 
land or economic factor ; occupational or caste factor ; 
and education or quality of living factor) —U. 
Pareek. 

1755. Pauker, J. D. (State Hosp., Fulton, Mo.) 
A split-half abbreviation of the WAIS. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 98-100.—“A 
split-half WAIS was derived by taking successive 
pairs of items from each subtest and choosing one of 
them at random for inclusion.” 35 WAIS records 
were analzed by the split-half technique. Correla- 
tions between the original and split-half scores for 
each subtest and for verbal, performance, and full 
scale IQ ranged from .83 to 1.00. The results were 
compared to another similar abbreviated form by 
Satz and Mogel. A word of caution was extended 
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concerning reliability and validity—E. J. Kronen- 

berger. 

1756. Pawlik, K. (Liebigg. 5, Wien, Osterreich) 
Altersspezifiische Kurzformen im Hamburg- 
Wechsler-Intelligenztest fiir Kinder (HAWIK). 
[A short form of the Hamburg-Wechsler Intelligence 
Test for Children specified for various ages] Psy- 
chologie & Praxis, 1964, 8(1), 14-26.— Statistical 
formulas and appropriate computational operations 
for combining subtests into a shorter form of a bat- 
tery of tests were described. The purpose of the 
study was to describe a method for combining certain 
subtests into a shorter form to furnish the most 
accurate estimate of the total test. The method was 
illustrated with data from the Hamburg- Wechsler 
Intelligence Test for Children. Various subtests 
were selected to furnish optimum estimates of total 
verbal and performance IQ’s for various age levels, 
—H. Roemmicli. 

1757. Rao, Տ. Narayan. (Sri Venkateswara U., 
Tirupathi, India) The Revised S.V.U. Personality 
Scale. Psychological Studies, 1964. 9(1), 5-13.-- 
The revised scale consists of 50 items on which the S 
rates himself on a 5-point scale. The procedure of 
item selection and item analysis is described. Split- 
half reliability was found to be .96 and test-retest 
reliability was .91 (after 4-5 weeks) and .84 (after 
8-10 weeks). Correlation between the scale and 
neuroticism scores on the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory was .72. Its correlation with teachers’ 
ratings was .87. Norms based on 505 Ss (university 
students) are given.—U, Pareek. 

1758. Rosenberg, Leon A. (Med. Field Service 
Sch., Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) Idealization of self 
and social adjustment. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1962, 26(5), 487.—Self, ideal-self difference 
on a semantic differential scale is negatively corre- 
lated with 7 of the CPI scales —E. R. Oetting. 

1759. Shanker, Prem, (Allahabad U., India) A 
simple method of Scoring a social distance scale. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 8(1), 

-12.—An 11-point social distance scale was used 
for various castes. The anchorage points for scoring 
were determined by the ranking of the 11 social 
relations on the basis of the sum of acceptance scores 
of “any caste” for each of them. The simple method 
correlated very highly with the Thurstone method 
(5 being .92, 97, 97) —U. Pareek. 


1760. Springob, H. Karl. Relationship of inter- 
ests as measured by the Kuder Preference Record 
to personality as measured by the California Psy- 
chological Inventory scales. Personnel & Guid- 
ance, 1963, 41(7), 624-628.—This study investigated 
the relationship of scores on the Kuder Preference 
Record scales to scores on the CPI for a group of 
high school boys. The findings were introduced 
and a discussion of the findings and their relationship 
to previous investigations was presented—Author 
summary. 


1761. Suziedelis, Antanas, & Steimel, Raymond 
J. (Catholic U. America) The relationship of 
need hierarchies to inventoried interests, Person- 
nel & Guidance, 1963, 42(4), 393-396.—The study 
proposed to investigate the relationship between need 
hierarchies on the EPPS and preference for particu- 
lar occupational groups on the SVIB. The Ss were 
198 college freshman and sophomore males. A num- 
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ber of significant relationships was found between 
specific predominant needs and particular interest 
patterns, The findings suggests possible direct appli- 
cation of EPPS in vocational counseling and person- 
nel selection. Author summary. 

1762. Švancara, J. Contribution to exploration 
methods in psychological work with children. 
Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1963, 7(4), 363-369.— 
L. Corman et al.’s so-called test »of the golden age« 
and its validity were re-examined. The results 
gained with 107 school children do not strengthen the 
hypothesis that this method assists in the diagnosis 
of regressive tendencies, but indicate that in some 
cases it may call attention to them. (Russian & 
English summaries)—English summary. 

1763. Sweeney, Neil R. (Rosary Hill Coll.) 
Reliability of experienced and inexperienced scor- 
ers on Goodenough-Draw-A-Man Test. Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 281-287.—4 inexperi- 
enced scorers, that is those who had the minimum 
experience suggested in the Goodenough Manual, 
scored 10 drawings which were judged to be repre- 
sentative of 40 drawings drawn by 1st grade students, 
Interscorer reliability was computed for each of the 
pairs of scorers and combined inter-scorer reliability 
was computed. The interscorer reliability for the 
inexperienced scorers was compared with the relia- 
bility reported for experienced scorers. The inexpe- 
rienced scorers seemed to consistently have difficulty 
in scoring certain points on the drawings.—Author 
abstract. 

1764. Tandon, Ք. K. (K.G.K. Coll., Maradabad, 
India) A study of Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Tests Series A among Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity students. Manas, 1964, 11(1), 35-40.— 
Analysis of data collected from 603 students belong- 
ing to different faculties shows that the distribution 
of scores deviated slightly from normality, The 
split-half reliability was .901. The correlation of the 
test with the various intelligence tests ranged from 
02 to .62, the mean being .37. The correlations of 
the scores on this test with examination marks range 
from .07 to .08. Norms for the sample are also given. 
—JU. Pareek. 

1765. Tiffany, Donald W., & Shontz, Franklin 
C. (U. Kansas) The measurement of experienced 
control in preadolescents. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1962, 26 (6), 491-497.—A. Q Technique, 
using pictures representing control and freedom from 
control and designed for use with preadolescents, is 
described and its use in several situations is dis- 
cussed. “It was concluded that the POT reliably 
yielded valid response measures of experienced con- 
trol, as an index of adjustment, in preadolescents.” 
Related to Rogerian theory.—E. Թ. Oetting. 


1766. Tutko, Thomas A, & Sechrest, Lee. 
(Northwestern U.) Conceptual performance and 
personality variables. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1962, 26(5), 481.—Conceptual responses 
evaluated by the Goldstein Object Sorting Test were 
related minimally, if at all, to the EPPS, 5 of 6 
correlations among the conceptual variables were 


significant. —E. R. Oetting. 

1767. Verrill, B. V., & Costanza, V. (Bradley 
U.) The IES test and ward behavior. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 295-2973 hy- 
potheses were tested concerning the degree to which 
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the IES (Id. Ego, — Super Ego) Test could predict 
characteristics of observable behavior in 13 psychi- 
atric ward patients. Each patient was rated on 
selected items of the Multidimensional Scale for 
Rating Psychiatric Patients (MSRPP) by the - 
chiatric nurse and the results correlated with the [Es 
scores. The 3 hypotheses were rejected. The I 
score did correlate significantly with unrestrained 
and impulsive behavior. “No support is found for 
the assumption that fantasy and overt forms of the 
behavior measured by the test can be reliably differ- 
entiated. E. J. Kronenberger. 

1768. Warburton, J. W. (Midland Nerve Hosp., 
Birmingham, England) The Babcock sentence in 
clinical practice. British Journal of Medical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 36(4), 351-353--Ղիծ Babcock sen- 
tence, together with 2 other tests of rote learning, 
was administered to 80 patients in hospital for rea- 
sons other than neurological or psychiatric. 32 failed 
to learn it after 8 attempts. It is suggested that the 
usefulness of the test is limited to the 2nd and 3rd 
decades.—Author abstract. 


1769. Webb, A. P. A longitudinal comparison 
of the WISC and WAIS with educable mentally 
retarded Negroes. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(1), 101-102.—WISC and later WAIS re- 
sults on 20 Negro mentally retarded Ss were com- 
pared. Significant differences were found between 
WISC and WAIS for verbal, performance, and full 
scale IQ with WAIS always yielding the higher 
estimate. However, high correlations between the 
WISC and WAIS were noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1770. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U.) The psycho- 
logical components of scores dor two tests of re- 
port writing ability. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 31-46.—An effort was 
made to identify psychological constructs underlying 
the set and content scores of the ETS report-writing 
tests. Intercorrelations were computed as well as r's 
with 65 cognitive and personality measures. Cogni- 
tive tests included the Co-op English, SAT Verbal 
and Math, Graduate Business Test, Math Aptitude, 
etc. The personality scales included the Activities 
Index, Personality Research Inventory, and the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. Most of the r's ob- 
tained were relatively low making interpretation 
difficult.. Coleman. 


1771. Weiner, Max, & Tobias, Sigmund. (Brook- 
lyn Coll.) Chance factors in the interpretation of 
group administered multiple-choice tests. Person- 
nel & Guidance, 1963, 41(5), 435-437.—Several 
widely used group tests and their manuals were exam- 
ined to determine the scores that could be obtained 
purely by chance in these tests. The study revealed 
that scores can be importantly influenced by Ss guess- 
ing. It is recommended that test publishers should 
provide information about the level attainable by 
guessing alone, and that norms should be published 
for levels where test scores may be determined as 
much, or more, by chance as by the abilities meas- 
ured.—P. J. Volkert. 


1772. Wathelet, A. Adaptation de l'épreuve de 
phrases à compléter de D. Bonnet à la guidance 
Psycho-médico-sociale d'éleves abordant l'enseign- 
ment secondaire. [Adaptation of the sentence- 
completion test of D. Bonnet to the psycho-medical- 
Social guidance of pupils when they enter secondary 
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schools] Revue 2 de Psychologie et de Peda- 
gogie, 1963, 103, 6. he Bonnet sentence com- 
pletion test, designed to detect personality anomalies, 
was validated by comparing the results with teachers’ 
observations of pupils during 1 yr.—Y. A. Glebas. 
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1773. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) Crea- 
tivity, general-creative abilities, and the creative 
individual. Council for Research in Music Educa- 
tion, 1964, No. 3, i-v.—The article is adapted from 
the author's recent The Psychology of Meaningful 
Verbal Learning. It discusses “creativity vs. the 
creative individual, creativity vs. the general creative 
abilities, and teaching for creativity."—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 

1774. Aylaian, Arsen, & Meltzer, Malcolm L. 
(District of Columbia General Hosp., Washington, 
D. C.) The Bender Gestalt Test and intelligence. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 483. 
—Ss were psychiatric service patients from a large 
city hospital. Correlations between Bender-Gestalt 
and WAIS Full Scale, Verbal scale, Performance 
scale, and 11 subtest scores were all significant. “The 
case for the importance of general intelligence and 
nonverbal ability in BG performance is stronger than 
the case for verbal functions."—E, R. Oetting. 

1775. Charles, Don C., & James, Suzanne T. 
(Iowa State U.) Stability of average intelligence. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105(1), 105- 
111.—25 ՏՏ out of a population with 100 IQ at aver- 
age age 6 were retested at average age 33, and a bio- 
graphical inventory was administered. Retest IQ's 
ranged from 90 to 132, with average of 107. 1 item 
of the inventory related significantly to IQ change, 
and others approached significance. The diversity 
of scores and life achievement suggest caution in 
planning futures of average“ children.—Author ab- 
stract. 

1776. Crookes, T. G. (St. John's Hosp., Ayles- 
bury, England) A note on intelligence and date of 
birth. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1963, 
36(4), 355-356.—To check Orme's notion that intel- 
ligence is related to date of birth, 474 children aged 
5-12, were tested on the Terman-Merrill, the Wechs- 
ler Bellevue, or the WISC. Comparison of summer 
and winter means gave t = 0.337, p > 0.7, indicating 
that there is no relationship between IQ and date of 
birth. The article alleged that Orme's notion might 
apply to subnormals of the pathological-rather than 
the subcultural type.—P. J. Volkert. 

1777. Golann, Stuart E. (U. North Carolina) 
The creativity motive. Journal of Personality, 1962, 
30(4), 588-600.—In an attempt to explain previous 
findings with the Barron-Welsh Art Scale and the 
Revised Art Scale (RA) of the Welsh Figure Pref- 
erence Test, several predictions were made based 
upon a proposed construct of creativity motivation. 
Findings: (a) Items on the RA scale liked by Ss 
high in creativity motivation were more ambiguous 
or evocative than those items disliked by them; (b) 
there was no significant difference in ambiguity be- 
tween items liked or disliked by unselected adults; 
(c) there was positive correlation with scores on a 
questionnaire measure of creativity motivation; (d) 
high-RA males indicated preference for activities 
allowing for self-expression, independence, and use 
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of creative capacity, while low-RA males preferred 
structured, assigned, familiar or routine activities. 
"The findings were interpreted as being more con- 
sistent with the self-actualizing views of motivation 
for creativity than with the reductionistic theories." 
(39 ref.)—6. T. Lodge. 

1778. Jurjevich, R. M. (USAF Hosp. Lowry 
AFB, Denver, Colo.) An evaluation of Henmon- 
Nelson group IQ test with delinquent girls. Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 227-233.— 
The Henmon-Nelson scores were compared with 
WISC and WAIS scores of a group of institutional 
delinquent girls with 52 and 57 Ss respectively. The 
mean Is on HN WISC, WAIS Scales are not dis- 
parate except for WAIS Performance. The corre- 
lations of HN and Wechsler tests are relatively high 
(.68-.96). The HN scores of individuals deviate 
less from WISC, considerably on WAIS. The HN 
misclassifies 22% of Ss on WISC and 46% on WAIS 
by 9 or more IQ points. The HN systematically 
overestimates mental abilities of brighter Ss and 
underestimates those of duller ones. The conclusion 
is that group IQ tests may be seriously misrepresent- 
ing the individual IQ levels of delinquent Ss— 
Author abstract. 


1779. Jurjevich, R. M. (USAF Hosp., Lowry 
AFB, Denver, Colo.) An analysis of the altitude 
IQs of delinquent girls. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1963, 69(2), 221-226.—The Altitude IQ 
(AIQ) is postulated as a better indication of intel- 
lectual potential than the traditionally proposed Vo- 
cabulary subtest. The AIQs obtained from 55 WAIS 

and 33 WISC tests are similar with those reported 

for the Wechsler-Bellevue, the mean AIQ-IQ dis- 
crepancy being about 16 points, SD about 8. Dis- 
crepancies tend to be larger with the more gifted 
individuals, and they are significantly larger for 
younger (WISC) than for older (WAIS) Ss. The 
correlations of the AIQ and IQ for delinquent girls 
are within the range reported on other types of 
population, The AIQs calculated by the Whiteman 
and Purcell methods do not appear to have markedly 
different properties—Author abstract. 


1780. Karang, Gosta. (Uppsala U., Sweden) 
Creative ability in graphic art. Some underlying 
factors. Journal of Scandinavian Psychology, 1964, 
5(1), 50-64.—Some research on artistic ability is 
reviewed. Starting from a factor model suggested 
by Guilford an attempt was made to identify some 
factors related to creative ability in graphic art. A 
visual memory test and a size-relationship test showed 
positive correlations with a criterion variable when 
tested on different samples. Journal abstract. 


1781. Katz, Irwin. (New York U.) Review of 
evidence relating to effects of desegregation on 
the intellectual performance of Negroes. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1964, 19(6), 381-399.—“This is a 
review of evidence regarding the effects of educa- 
tional desegregation on the scholastic achievement of 
Negroes. It focuses on the problem of identifying 
the important situational determinants of Negro per- 
formance in the racially mixed classroom. Only a 
few studies have dealt directly with this problem, so 
that much of the evidence . . . is only inferential. 
Included are reports on the academic progress of 
Negro children attending integrated schools, evidence 
on aspects of the minority child's experience in de- 
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segregation that presumably affect his motivation to 
learn, relevant research on the behavioral effects of 
psychological stress, and finally, a series of experi- 
ments on Negro productivity in biracial settings. 
In desegregated school situations "there appear to be 
a variety of favorable and detrimental influences on 
Negro performance.“ F. J. Lachman. 


1782. Kelman, H. Creative talent and creative 
passion as therapy. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1963, 23(2), 133-143.—". . . passions firing 
endowment must be disciplined if the product is to 
be creative, creating the creator and not destroying 
him, Here the measure of the therapist as artist of 
life, artist in therapy, and artist in furthering art 
endowment as creative possibility, is measured."— 
D. Prager. 


1783. Lussheimer, P. The growth of artistic 
creativity through the psychoanalytic process. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(2), 
185-194.—Growth of artistic creativity has specific 
manifestations. “The really creative person has the 
gift for expressing himself most powerfully in that 
field of art to which his specific talent predestines 
him. The mobilization of constructive forces and the 
removal of blockages through analysis will bring a 
true talent to its full fruition.” D. Prager. 


1784. Maddi, Salvatore R., Charlens, Alan M., 
Maddi, Dorothy-Anne, & Smith, Adrienne J. (U. 
Chicago) Effects of monotony and novelty on 
imaginative productions. Journal of Personality, 
1962, 30(4), 513-527.---ՏՏ were 204 male under- 
graduates who were divided into (a) a group experi- 
encing monotonous stimulation, (b) a group ex- 
periencing novel stimulation, and (c) 2 free-activity 
control groups experiencing more usual stimulus con- 
ditions. Imaginative stories about pictures of people 
were then obtained. Later, all Ss filled an adjective 
checklist concerning their experiences prior to the 
presentation of pictures. All stories were scored for 
(a) desire for novelty and (b) novelty of imagery. 
The free-activity and novelty groups were similar 
to each other on both variables, while the monotony 
group was higher in desire for novelty but lower in 
novelty of productions. The most likely explanation 
is that the monotonous experience aroused a need 
for variation while temporarily decreasing the ability 
to think actively—G. T. Lodge. 


1785. Maltzman, Irving; Belloni, Marigold, & 
Fishbein, Martin. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Experimental studies of associative variables in 
originality. Psychological Monographs: General & 
Applied, 1964, 78(3, Whole No. 580), 21 p.—A series 
of experiments was conducted to study associative 
variables that may facilitate problem-solving perform- 
ance on problems having a specific correct solution. 
Several experiments were conducted with a group 
form of the 2-string problem. It was found that 
prior verbal learning of relevant response sequences 
failed to affect problem-solving performance in the 
predicted manner. A more extensive series of ex- 
periments was conducted employing the Remote As- 
sociates Test (RAT) of originality. Facilitation of 
solutions to the items was found to vary with the 
extent to which prompting stimuli were associated 
with the problem solutions. Manipulation of asso- 
ciative-variables reliably influenced performance on 
RAT. Problem-solving performance on RAT, in 
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contrast, was relatively resistant to changes in “ex- 
trinsic” variables. (17 ref.)—/Jowrnal abstract. 
1786. Mednick, Martha T., Mednick, Sarnoff A., 
& Mednick, Edward V. (U. Michigan) Incuba- 
tion of creative performance and specific associa- 
tive priming. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, 69(1), 84-88.—In the context of an 
associative theory. of creativity, the effect of specific 
associative priming upon incubation of creative per- 
formance was studied, 2 experiments were conducted. 
In Experiment I, using 30 Ss, it was demonstrated 
that performance on a remote-associate task was en- 
hanced by specific priming. In a 2nd study, using the 
same method and materials, high scorers (HC) and 
low scorers (LC) on the Remote Associate Test (a 
measure of creative potential) were compared in a 
2 * 2 * 3 factorial design also included 2 levels of 
priming (some and none) and 3 time relationships 
(immediate, pre-24 hr. and post-24 hr.) HC Ss ԵՏ 
formed significantly better than LC Ss, and the effect 
of specific priming was significantly greater than no 
priming. The time relationship had no effect. These 
data lend support to an associative interpretation of 
the phenomenon of incubation —J/ournal abstract. 


1787. Mogensen, Alan. (Psychiatric Inst., Riss- 
kov, Denmark) Raven’s Progressive Matrices in 
twelve pairs of uniovular twins brought up apart. 
Journal of Scandinavian Psychology, 1964, 5(1), 50- 
52.—12 Danish pairs of uniovular twins brought սք 
apart were studied individually using the 1938 ver- 
sion of Raven's Progressive Matrices. Significant 
within-pair correlations were found for raw scores 
and solving time pointing to a considerable influence 
of hereditary factors on such test performances. 
Journal abstract. 


1788. Murray, Elwood, & Steward, J. L. Ana- 
logue bases for research in creativity. Journal of 
Communication, 1963, 13(4), 246-251.— Discussion 
of hypotheses and research designs for communica- 
tion derived from analogues based on biological and 
physical principles.—D. E. Meister. 


1789. Parker, R. Տ., & Davidson, N. L. A com- 
parison of students of nursing and hospitalized 
patients on scores derived from an intelligence 
test (WAIS). Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 
1963, 37(2), 298-306.—50 student nurses were com- 
pared with 50 neuropsychiatric patients. Verbal 
10/5 were higher in both groups. Psychopathology 
affected performance scores more than verbal. No 
Score was associated with age, education, or estimate 
of psychopathology. It was concluded that patients 
differed little from nursing students in the functions 
measured.—D, Prager. 

1790. Rossman, Joseph. Industrial creativity: 
The psychology of the inventory. (3rd Ed.) New 
Hyde Park, N. Y.: University Books, 1964. xxvi, 


252 p. $7.50.— The author, a chemical engineer and 


patent attorney, reported the basic data of this study 
for the first edition, in 1931. His analysis, appearing 
in the present edition as well, stemmed from a mail 
questionnaire filled out by 500 patent attorneys, 300 
corporate research directors, and 710 inventors, yield- 
ing inferences regarding methods of inventing, chance 
and accident in invention, multiple invention, heredity 
and invention, and such inventor characteristics as 
mental processes, occupations, motives, obstacles and 
Pitfalls, and training of inventors. This edition, with 
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and introduction by Gardner Murphy, includes addi- 
tional material concerning the technological and crea- 
tivity scent of the 1960's.—R. Perloff. 


1791. Sigel, Irving E.  (Merrill-Palmer Inst., 
Detroit, Mich.) How intelligence tests limit un- 
derstanding of intelligence. Merrill-Palmer Quar- 
terly, 1963, 9(1), 39-56.—Unsystematic analyses of 
intelligence test responses negates the relevance of 
other cognitive factors influencing IQ. Differences 
in cognitive style variables such as labelling behavior 
and categorizing should be analyzed. Analysis of 
errors on IQ tests, and qualitative analysis of verbal 
content might help us understand the "how" of intel- 
ligence. A study of errors on the Raven Progressive 
Matrices showed that at ages 9 and 10 there are sex 
differences in kinds of errors made.—E. L. Robinson. 


1792, Spector, Norman. (U. Texas) Factorial 
dimensions of creativity. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2080-2981. Abstract. 


1793. Taylor, J. B. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.) The structure of ability in the lower intel- 
lectual range. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1964, 68(6), 766-774.—This study attempts 
to isolate specific factors among 74 young adults in 
the lower intellectual range. A wide variety of tests 
and rating scales was collected and intercorrelated ; 
the correlation matrix was factored by the principal 
axis method; 11 factors were found. These were 
rotated to orthogonal simple structure, using the 
Varimax criterion. 3 factors were indeterminant, 
with high loadings on only one variable. The inter-, 
pretable factors were as follows: I General Dexterity, 
II Verbal-Numerical-Educational, III Social-Voca- 
tional Competence, IV Gestalt Perception, V Dis- 
tractibility, VI Mechanical Assembly, VII Fine Dis- 
crimination, X Filing. In general, these factors were 
clearly relatable to those found in other investigations, 
although tending to be more global than usual. Only 
1 factor—I General Dexterity—was related to the 
behavioral ratings of Work Competence. It is sug- 
gested that the predictive ability of such assessment 
tests could be increased by measuring such things as 
"awareness of social norms," “self-concept in the 
worker role," "skill in self-presentation," etc. A 
much broader range of human ability needs to be 
assessed if we hope to pinpoint the major variables 
which make for work success with this group of 
people.—Author summary. 


1794. Taylor, Robert E., & Eisenman, Russell. 
(U. Georgia) Perception and production of com- 
plexity by creative art students. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(1), 239-242.—A university art 
class was rated for creativity by the teacher. The 
Ss selected polygons of varying complexity on the 
basis of meaning and preference and constructed 
designs from standard materials. The 12 creative 
Ss chose more complex stimuli as preferred and 
and meaningful than their 8 less creative peers and 
constructed more complex designs. There was sig- 
nificant intra-subject consistency in the amount of 
complexity utilized on all tasks —Author abstract. 


1795. Thweatt, R. C. (Western State Coll.) A 
rapid technique for Stanford-Binet test object 
placement. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962 
18(3), 355.—A method was presented to facilitate the 
correct placement of test item objects by using a 
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1 X 2 inch card attacked to the manual.—E. J. Kron- 
nenberger. 

1796. Tiber, Norman, & Kennedy, Wallace A. 
(Florida State U.) The effects of incentives on 
the intelligence test performance of different so- 
cial groups. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1964, 28(2), 187. 

1797. Van den Haag, E. Creativity, health, and 
art. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23 
(2), 144-156.—Factors basic to creativity are dis- 
satisfaction and puzzlement. Those who had strong 
discipline were more creative than those who under- 
went permissive education. Creativity can be shown 
in any relationship of the personality to experience. 
The creative disposition is fostered by the factors 
that foster health. The creative person utilizes his 
past rather than being shackled to it.—D. Prager. 

1798. Wenkart, A. Creativity and freedom. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(2), 
195-204.—All creative activity consists of relation. 
Generic and hereditary potetnials are only material 
for creative activity. All psychotherapies are geared 

to develop and restore creative activity. Growth and 
the creative process are in the same category. Crea- 
tivity and freedom are inseparable. Analysis liber- 
ates from slavery. Freedom lays the foundation for 
creativity. Impulse, intuition, organization, and ex- 
pression are stages in the individual creative process. 
4 phases of the creative act are emergence from solip- 
sistic being, language, establishing a relationship, 
reflecting upon the relationship.—D. Prager. 

1799. Warhadpande, N. R., & Sethi, B. L. The 
R test of intelligence. Journal of Psychological Re- 
searches, 1964, 8(1), 19-31.—The test is a 12 min. 
nonverbal test consisting of 65 questions and was 
developed in Canada. The scores obtained by candi- 
dates for selection for defence services on this test 
are similar to those on PRW-8 test standardizetd 
in India. However, the selected candidates score more 
than the rejected on the R test. There is no effect 
of the language or qualifications or age. Detailed 
statistics of distribution of scores are given.—U. 
Pareek. 
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1800. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) The re- 
lation of temperament traits of social extraversion 
and emotionality to vocational interests. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 311-318.—The 
MPI and the SVIB were administered to college 
freshmen and correlations between MPI Extraversion 
and Neuroticism scores and 36 SVIB scales are re- 
ported separately for men (N — 115) and women 
(N —119) Տտ. Neuroticism correlated negatively 
with areas III and ՄԱԼ. The correlations of the 
traits with other SVIB areas indicated some sex 
differences in the relationships of temperament and 
interests—Author abstract. 

1801. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Some differences between the concepts of social 
desirability and adjustment. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1962, 26(6), 527-530.—“A re-analysis 
of the recent study by Wiener et al. (see 34: 6057) 
shows that, contrary to their interpretation, the use 
by clinicians of the concept of adjustment differs in 
important ways from the concept of social desira- 
bility. Personal adjustment entails behaviors which 
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judged separately are socially desirable. However, 
the personal qualities subsumed by the notion of social 
desirability emphasize facade and denial and do not 
appear to relate to intrinsic psychological health."— 
E. R. Oetting. 

1802. Comrey, Andres L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Personality factors compulsion, depend- 
ence, hostility, and neuroticism. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 75-84.— 
*A personality inventory designed to measure 33 
factored homogeneous item dimensions and 3 valida- 
tion scales was administered to 286 student and com- 
munity volunteers. “Total scores over the best items 
from 30 of these dimensions and 2 validation scales 
were factor analyzed by the minimum residual 
method. Rotation by the normal varimax method 
was followed by analytic rotation to oblique simple 
structure. The most important factors were Compul- 
sion, Dependence, Hostility, and Neuroticism. Items 
to measure these factors have been deposited with the 
ADI." “These factors can be verified readily by 
other investigators.—]V. Coleman. 


1803. Glueck, B. C., Meehl, P. E., Schofield, 
W., & Clyde, D. J. The quantitative assessment 
of personality. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
5(1), 15-23.—4A research project is attempting to 
develop a better language for the description and 
formulation of personality and personality dynamics. 
The phenotypic pool of items currently devised com- 
pletely covers overt personality functioning and can 
be adequately used for personality description and 
diagnoses.—D. Prager. 


1804. Heilizer, Fred, & Gerdine, Philip V. (VA 
Hosp. Brockton, Mass.) Social desirability effects 
in the EPPS. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 
243-258.—The EPPS and a true-false version (TF- 
EPPS) were compared on 3 S dimensions: sex 
(males and females), age-education (college students 
and adults), SD (high and low). The SD content 
of both tests is prominent, although it is much greater 
in the TF-EPPS. However, SD is not important 
for differential functioning of Ss, since profile differ- 
ences between high and low SD Ss are smaller than 
between males and females or college students and 
adults. The matching format of the EPPS produces 
a slight reduction in differential SD effect and an 
increased sensitivity to S variables other than SD. 
A potential subtle, SD mechanism is identified by 
which Ss may respond differentially. Implications 
for ipsative and normative measurement and evalua- 
tion are discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1805. Kemp, C. Gratton. (Ohio State U.) Coun- 
seling responses and need structures of high 
school principals and of counselors. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 326-328.—Sec- 
ondary school principals and counselors were given 
the Porter | Test of Counselor Attitudes and the, 
EPPS. Principals differ on achievement, endurance, 
deference, order, and aggression and were more 
evaluative. Counselors differ on intraception, exhi- 
bition, affiliation, and were more understanding, 
Theoretical discussion of counseling and administra- 
tive roles.—E. R. Oetting. 


1806. Knapp, Robert R. (USN MNRU, San 
Diego) An empirical investigation of the con- 
current and observational validity of an ipsative 
versus a normative measure of six interpersonal 
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values. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(1), 65-73.—Gordon's Survey of Interper- 
sonal Values was administered to 36 Navy offenders 
and 46 nonoffenders. In addition to the forced choice 
alternatives, Ss were instructed to answer "yes" or 
“no” to the phrase “It is important to me" for each 
item stem. The *yes-no" response format differen- 
tiated between the 2 groups better than the forced 
choice format.—IW. Coleman. 


1807. Knapp, Robert H., & Green, Helen B. 
(Wesleyan U.) Personality correlates of success 
imagery. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 62(1), 
93-99.—The Knapp Metaphor Scales were adminis- 
tered to 11 male undergraduates and the results corre- 
lated with 3 standardized personality measures (All- 
port-Vernon Scale of Values, the MMPI, and the 
Strong Vocational Inventory factorial scores). Im 
particular, the scales for Success and Self Image 
were found to correlate with a high degree of statis- 
tical reliability with the established personality meas- 
ures. Evidence was found for a general factor of 
buoyancy and optimism associated with extraversive 
commitment, entrepreneurship, and the absence of 
neuroticism.—Author abstract. 


1808. Kogan, K. L. (U. Washington Sch. Med.) 
Endorsement of social desirability as a meaningful 
dimension of response. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1962, 18(3), 348-349.—Denyer and detractor 
self patterns were obtained from an analysis of the 
Interpersonal Check List data on 75 alcoholics. 5 
criteria were used for the differentiation of the 2 
patterns. The denyers showed social desirability, 
most people, ideal endorsed personal competence, and 
did not subscribe to self-depreciating items while 
detractors exhibited opposite patterns. Social desira- 
bility response set has predictive value for groups 
but vary for individuals.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1809. Korner, I. N., Allison, R. B., Jr., Dono- 
viel, S. J., & Boswell, J. D. (Ս. Utah) Some 
measures of self-acceptance. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 131-132.—19 best adjusted 
and 17 least adjusted Ss, as measured on the Bills 
Index of Adjustment and Values, were selected from 
a pool of 104 high school seniors. Each S had a full 
length photographic silhouette taken, asked _to 
draw a human figure, sorted 8 silhouettes including 
his own, then drew a person of the opposite sex of 
the one previously drawn. Scores on 6 variables 
were intercorrelated. “The intercorrelations were 
not significantly different from zero, suggesting that 
these scores did not constitute valid measures of self- 
acceptance or that self-acceptance may not be the 
unitary trait implied by some investigators."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


1810. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) The 
WAIS quotient of subcultural deviation. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1963, 103(1), 123-131.—It is 
suggested that Wechsler’s Deterioration Quotient is 
a crude quotient of subcultural deviation (QSD) thus 
accounting for its poor prognostic accuracy. A pro- 
posal is made for deriving a WAIS QSD based upon 
local population norms equated for age, socio-eco- 
nomic status, sex, and subcultural background. An 
illustrative example is offered of such a quotient 
based upon a study of an equated group of Jewish 
aged men and women, indicating the potential useful- 
ness of WAIS QSD.—Author abstract. 
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39: 1807-1816 


1811. Lubin, B., Brady, J. P., & Levitt, E. E. 
(Indiana Մ. Med. Cent.) A comparison of person- 
ality characteristics of volunteers and nonvolun- 
teers for hypnosis experiments. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 341-343.—5 personality 
tests were given to 76 student nurse Ss. All Ss were 
asked to volunteer for an investigation involving 
hypnosis. Volunteer and nonvolunteer groups of 38 
each were obtained. Volunteers were more depend- 
ent, had higher needs for exhibition and aggression, 
less objective, lower in need for order, friendliness 
and personal relations, and a tendency to be lower in 
emotional stability. No difference in general anx- 
iety level was noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1812. Mendelsohn, Gerald A., & Kirk, Barbara 
A. (U. California, Berkeley) Personality differ- 
ences between students who do and do not use a 
counseling facility. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1962, 9(4), 341-346.—Matched groups except 
for use of counseling facilities were compared on the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. “Compared to the 
nonclient Ss, the students who seek counseling score 
less toward the judging side, more toward the intui- 
tive side, less toward the feeling side and more toward 
the introversion side of the respective dimensions.“ 
E. R. Oetting. 


1813. Mercer, Margaret, & Kyriazis, Christ. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Results of 
the Rosenzweig picture-frustration study for 
physically assaultive prisoner mental patients. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 490. 
No significant differences were found between 
assaultive patients and controls or Rosenzweig's 
normals.—E. R. Oetting. 


1814. Mohan, Jitendra. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) A study of scores on the 16 P-F test. Psy- 
chological Studies, 1964, 9(1), 14-20.—Analysis of 
the scores of 300 students on the Hindi edition of the 
16 P-F test revealed “insignificant sex differences 
with reference to sex factor.” Results are compared 
with a sample from another Indian university, show- 
ing the effect of educational and age level on the 
test.—U. Pareek. 


1815. Mueller, William J. (Michigan State Ս.) 
The prediction of personailty inventory responses 
from tape analysis. Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 
42(4), 368-372—This study tried to establish the 
degree to which the need structures of counselors 
could be predicted from their transcribed counseling 
interviews of clients. 3 judges listened to 44 un- 
identified tape recordings and described the counsel- 
ors on the 30 variables of the AI. Their predictions 
for a counselor were averaged and deviated from the 
counselor’s actual self-description. Analysis of the 
scores showed that there were no overall mean differ- 
ences among judges but that the judges differed in 
their patterns of accuracy scores. This finding lim- 
ited further analysis and led to the conclusion that 
counselors’ needs could not be inferred from inter- 
view behavior.—J. A. Lücker. 


1816. Ohnishi, S. (Osaka U., Japan) The study 
of personality structures by P-technique factori- 
zation. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1964, 34(6), 
285-294.—A discussion of the application of P-tech- 
niques in the study of the generality and uniqueness 
of personality factors. Results of the application օք 
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this technique to a sample of 3 students over a period 
oí 1 mo. is discussed.—A. Barclay. 


1817. Overall, J. E. (Kansas State Ս.) A mas- 


culinity-femininity scale for the Kuder Preference 
Record. Journal of General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 


200-216.—Discriminant function procedures are em- 
loyed to yield the weighted combination of 10 Kuder 

"reference Record scores which maximizes discrimi- 
nation between male and female preference norms. 
Percentile tables are presented which indicate the 
relative degree to which an individual's preferences 
approach male and female norms. Extreme values 
suggest that the individual, in making Preference 
Record responses, is consciously or unconsciously 
attending to activities which discriminate between 
males and females—Author abstract. 

1818. Palmer, Theodore Bernard. (U. Southern 
California) Ճո application of adaptation level 
theory to the response bias of falsification. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3382-3383.—4b- 
stract. 


1819. Pawlik, Kurt, & Cattell, Raymond B. (Ս. 
Vienna, Austria) Third-order factors in objective 
personality tests. British Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 55(1), 1-18—Intercorrelations of 2nd-order 
factors in objective personality tests were pooled from 
3 researches and subjected to a new analysis in terms 
of 3rd-order personality factors. Application of 
Guttman's criterion allowed for the extraction of 3 
factors which, after combined analytical and visual 
rotation for oblique simple structure, could be iden- 
tified as “Immature Self-Centred Temperament (v. 
Mature Environment-Oriented Stolidity,” Re- 
strained Acceptance (v. Unrestrained Neglect) of 
External Norms,” and “High (v. Low) Self-Asser- 
tion,” respectively. A brief review of lst- and 2nd- 
order factor structure in objective personality tests 
is given in the introductory section. (37 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


1820. Pittman, Jack C. (U. Southern California) 
The influence of the control of personal set upon 
prediction by factored tests of temperament and 
interest. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3383- 
3384.— Abstract. 


1821. Prelinger, Ernst, & Zimet, Carl N. An 
ego-psychological approach to character assess- 
ment. NYC: Free Press Glencoe, 1964. 208 p. 
$4.95.—Contains 7 chapters entitled: “Introduction 
and Historical Survey,” “Psychoanalytic Conceptions 
of Character,” “The Assessment Scheme and its 
Use,” “Rating Scales for Characteriological Assess- 
ment,” “Illustrative Cases,” "Statistical Data,” and 
Other Applications."—L. L’Abate. 


1822. Sechrest, Lee, Jackson, Douglas N. The 
generality of deviant response tendencies. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 395-401.— 
Deviant response patterns are not consistent across 
diverse response classes measured by the Perceptual 
Reaction test, an Independence-Conformity scale, Art 
Judgment scale of Complexity, Personal Preference 
Test-deviation, MMPI, and Reputational unconven- 
tionailty and atypicality. When deviation measures 
are scored so that Ss can be considered either atypi- 
cally nondeviant or deviant, there are significant rela- 
tionships with reputational unconventionality and 
atypicality. There may be a normal range of devia- 
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tion and individuals deviating in either direction may 
be atypical.—E. R. Oetting. 

1823. Shipman, W. G., & Marquette, C. H. (U. 
Pittsburgh Sch. Med.) The manifest hostility 
scale: A validation study. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(1), 104—106.— Verbal, physical, and 
attitude hostility ratings were correlated with the 
Manifest Hostility Scale (MHS) on 94 patients with 
correlations of .16, .29, & .02 respectively being ob- 
tained. The physical hostility correlation of .29 was 
significantly above chance. MMPI clinical scales of 
Pd, Pa & Sc alone and in combination, did a 
poorer job than did the MHS as a dependable scale 
for hostility. Discussion was presented on the MHS 
as a hostility measuring device.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1824. Towbin, Alan P. Psychological testing 
from end to mean. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(1), 86- 
91.—The rationale for clinical psychological testing 
and the implicit basis for referrals is: test responses 
provide unique, revealing data. The conduct of the 
testing and the character of the test report are shaped 
by this rationale. The tester regards himself or tries 
to be an unobserved O of the system: patient-test 
stimuli. Ճո alternative approach, here described, 
becomes possible when the tester shifts his interest 
from test-responses to patients and their reactions. 
He sees himself as a participant-O, engaged in a 
patient-centered consultation process. Test-responses 
are not treated as signs, but understood in the same 
terms as the patient's other purposeful behavior.— 
Author abstract. 

1825. Van Horn, Charles James. (U. Southern 
California) A factor analytic investigation of the 
effects of specific visual content of motion pic- 
tures used in psychological measurement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3859-3860.—Abstract. 

1826. Vernon, P. E. Personality assessment: A 
critical survey. NYC: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. 
ix, 333 p. $7.50.—Part I. Naive interpretations of 
personality. Part 11. The clinical psychologist’s 
understanding of personality. Part III. Objective 
approaches to personality. Part IV.  Practicable 
methods of assessment.—L. L'Abate. 


Inventories 


1827. De Sena, Paul A. (John Carroll U.) Com- 
parison of consistent over-, under-, and normal- 
achieving college students on a Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory special scale. Psy- 
chology, 1964, 1(1,2), 8-12.—3 matched groups of 42 
consistent over-, under-, and normal-achieving male 
college students were administered a 24 item MMPI 
special scale. The purpose of this investigation was 


to determine if the special scale which was found in 


several previous studies to discriminate significantly 
between over-, and under-achieving college students 
would continue to do so in this study. The findings 
of this study using the MMPI special scale, together 
with those reported by several previous researchers 
using a similar scale, seem to suggest some promise 
for this 24 item scale as a predictive and descriptive 
instrument which can aid in identifying and dis- 
criminating between over- and under-achieving stu- 
dents.—Journal abstract. 

_ 1828. Donoghue, J. R. (U. Nebraska) A con- 
sideration of Taulbee and Sisson’s “configura- 
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tional analysis of MMPI profiles of psychiatric 
groups.” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 
(3), 309-312.—This was a replication study to deter- 
mine the prognostic efficiency of 16 MMPI scale 
pairs for differentiating neurotics from schizophre- 
nics. A configurational analysis was carried out on 
each of 109 cases. The technique described appeared 
to be of minimal value as a sereening device for the 
general psychiatric population. “A consideration of 
the findings in all studies leads to the conclusion that 
a very cautious weighting be given to a score result- 
ing from Taulbee and Sisson’s scale pair configura- 
tional analysis when making a clinical judgment,"— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

1829. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) Pre- 
diction of mean scores on MMPI scales. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(2), 183-185.— 
The accuracy of an equation for predicting raw score 
means on personailty scales, based upon social desira- 
bility consideration, was tested using 57 MMPI 
scales. It was found that 259% of the predicted means 
were in error by less than 1 point, 51% by 2 points 
or less, and 70% by 3 points or less.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

1830, Endler, Norman Տ., Grooms, Robert R., & 
Walters, Herman A. (York U.) Scoring the S-R 
Inventory of Anxiousness on the IBM basic 650. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 
24(1), 143-146—A program for scoring test items 
that are in the form of a matrix of numbers is de- 
scribed for use with the IBM 650.—IV. Coleman. 


1831. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, United King- 
dom) The measurement of personality: A new 
inventory. Journal of the Indian Academy of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 1-11—The Eysenck 
Personality Inventory measures 2 dimension, extra- 
version-introversion (E) and neuroticism-stability 
(N). The scale has been standardised on over 2000 
English Ss. An 18-item Lie Scale (L) has been 
included in the EPI. The areas of its application 
are fundamental research, applied research, psychi- 
atric and medical research, and individual testing. 
U. Pareek. 


1832. Eysenck, S. B. G., & Eysenck, H. J. “Ac- 
quiescence” response set in personality inventory 
items. PsychologicalReports, 1964, 14(2), 513-514. 
—Extraversion and neuroticism questionnaires were 
studied from the point of view of the existence of 
response sets, by correlating scores on congruent and 
incongruent sets of questions. It was found that 
congruent sets correlated higher than incongruent 
Sets, but the differences were slight on the whole and 
Suggested that response set is not a powerful deter- 
minant of personality questionnaire responses. Vali- 
dation studies with the MPI (S. B. G. Eysenck, 
1962) seem to be in line with this conclusion.— 
Journal abstract. 


1833. Gocka, E. F., & Burk, ԷԼ W. (VA Hoen, 
American Lake, Wash.) MMPI test taking time 
and social desirability. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 19(1), 111-113.—MMPI social desirability 
and testing behavior was investigated utilizing a 
Psychiatric patient population of 122 male Ss. At 

ischarge patients answered in a socially desired 
direction and took less time than on hospital intake 
but social desirability and testing time did not corre- 
late significantly from zero.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


IND ABILITIES 39: 1829-1838 


1834. Gross, Seymour Z. (Hennepin County 
Mental Health Cent., Minneapolis, Minn.) A norma- 
tive study and cross-validation of MMPI subtle 
and obvious scales for parents seen at a child 
guidance clinic. Psychology, 1964, 1(1, 2), 5-7.— 
The MMPI Subtle and Obvious scales were scored 
for 307 mothers and 227 fathers seen at a child guid- 
ance clinic where the MMPI is routinely adminis- 
tered. Normalized standard scores were computed 
and cross-validated on samples of parents from 2 child 
guidance clinics. The obtained norms show sex dif- 
ferences and are different in regard to the distribution 
of the other SO norms available. The applicaion of 
the SO scales to normal persons, particularly in coun- 
seling settings is suggested. A copy of the norms can 
be obtained from the author.—Jowrnal abstract. 


1835. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Ս. Iowa) Social- 
learning theory, social desirability, and the MMPI. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61(5), 377-387.—Recent 
factor analytic interpretations of the MMPI have 
emphasized response sets as sources of variance, and 
the tendency to answer items in socially desirable or 
undesirable ways has been interpreted as the primary 
factor. It is contended that the primary factor is 
better interpreted as degree of psychopathology and 
both social-learning theory and empirical data are 
presented to support this view. In brief, socially 
desirable behaviors are typically those which conform 
to group standards, and the deviant behaviors which 
define psychopathology are usually socially undesir- 
able. Accordingly, the tendency for MMPT scales to 
load inversely to social desirability on the primary 
factor is a consequent of the actual inverse relation- 
ship between deviancy and social acceptability of be- 
havior. (61 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1836. Hooke, J. F., & Marks, P. A. (Kansas U. 
Med. Cent.) MMPI characteristics of pregnancy. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 316-317. 
—MMPI data was collected on 24 women in their 
8th month of pregnancy and comparisons made with 
a normative female group. Some subscale differences 
were noted. There was an absence of mild subjective 
discomfort and a low incidence of psychopathology. 
“The findings in general suggest that pregnancy is a 
period of good psychological adjustment and emo- 
tional health."—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1837. Howe, Edmund Տ. (Ս. Maryland, Sch. 
Med.) A third comparison of two short-form 
derivatives of the Taylor MAS, using psychiatric 
patients. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 497- 
498.—Earlier studies in this Journal failed to adduce 
convincing evidence that Christie and Budnitzsky’s 
20-item forced-choice anxiety scale reduces social 
desirability effects otherwise assumed to be present in 
Bendig’s 20-item (True-False) version of Taylor’s 
MA scale. Using 70 heterogeneous psychiatric pa- 
tients as Ss, this research shows a correlation of .92 
between test scores on the 2 scales, which value is 
significantly larger than twice observed for normal 
control Ss. Our earlier impressions remain un- 
changed.—Journal abstract. 


1838. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A pre- 
liminary study of the Yeshiva College Subcultural 
Scale (YCSS). Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(3), 314-315.—Standardization and valida- 
tion of the YCSS was presented. Item responses of 
169 MMPI protocols of Yeshiva College freshmen 
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Prediction of mean scores on 
š , Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(2), 185-186.—The practical utility 
of Edwards’ i 


1841. Mees, Hayden L., Gocka, Edward F., & 
Holloway, Hildegund. (Western State Hosp., Ft. 
Steilacoom, Wash.) Social Mane values for 
California logical Inventory items. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 147-158.—Social 
desirability ratings for CPI items were obtained from 
68 female and 59 male college students. Simple 
means and standard deviations of the ratings were 
compared with previously published scale values and 
dispersions in the case of 186 overlapping CPI-MMPI 
items. The results showed high comparability on 
scale values so that the simple means of the item 
oer may be used similarly էօ previously published 
MMPI item values obtained by using scaling tech- 
niques. meg տոմար» deviations of individual 

ever, tended to be generally larger 


for such items.—Journal abstract. 


1842. McFall, Robert W. (Ս. Kentucky) A 
method for differentiating between high scorers 
on two of the intellectual orientation scales of the 
OPI. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 259-261. 
—From a population com of university 
freshmen, a sample group composed of students scor- 
ing high in the OPI intellectual orientation scales 
was obtained. In accordance with the assumption 
that it would be possible to differentiate between in- 
dividuals on the basis of various motivational char- 
acteristics underlying high scores on the (TO) and 
(Es) scales, 2 groups composed of 13 students each 
were formed. From a total of 56 (TO) and (Es) 
items, 13 were found to differentiate significantly be- 
tween persons whose responses were indicative of a 
need for external recognition as opposed to those re- 
flecting a greater degree of internal motivation.— 
Author abstract. 

1843. Murray, J. B. (St. John’s U., Jamaica, 
N. Y.) The scale of the MMPI for college 
students. Journal Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 
113-115.—An item analysis was made of the MMPI 
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icant differentiation 
college men, The most discriminating items were the 
interest items —£. J. Kronenberger. 
1844, Julia E, & Goldberg, Lewis R. 
i Oregon) effects on the MMPI. 
ournal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(2), 133- 
140,— This study was desi; to determine in what 
ways and to what extent MMPI scores are influenced 
by the ordering of their items. 12-shortened forms 
of the MMPI were devel , using 4 different scales 
(paranoia, social desirability, physical health, and 
acquiescence) and 3 different patterns of ordering 
(all items appearing first, being scattered throughout, 
or appearing last in the test). Ss included 473 col- 
lege students, 108 neurotics, and 54 paranoid schizo- 
= Each S was administered 2 of the test 
orms, each of which contained a different ordering 
schema of the same items, with a 1-week interval be- 
tween test administrations. Findings indicated no 
significant contextual effects on any of the scales. 
(42 ref.) Journal abstract. 


1845. Rosen, Albert. (Gallaudet Coll) Diag- 
nostic differentiation as a construct validity indi- 
cator for the MMPI ego-strength scale. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 293-297.—The 
purposes of the pe article were (a) to report 
some analyses of the power of the MMPI Ego- 
Strength Scale (Es) to differentiate diagnostic 
groups, (b) to clarify to some degree the effect of 
diagnostic unreliability on this type of study, and (c) 
to consider the relevance of diagnostic differentiation 
as a type of indicator of Es’ construct validity. 
Analyses of variance indicated that Es was dis- 
criminating to some degree among 4 neurotic groups 
and 1 psychotic group. The positive results, con- 
trasted with those of a previous study, seem to be due 
to sampling procedures designed to maximize diag- 
nostic reliability —Author abstract. 


1846. Silver, R. J., & Sines, L. K. (Ս. Minne- 
sota Med. Sch.) Diagnostic efficiency of the 
MMPI with and without the K correction. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 312-314.— 
2 clinical 3 sorted 4 MMPI profiles on 
each of 210 patients into 4 diagnostic groups. This 
sorting exceeded chance but the number of correct 
classifications was disappointingly small. K cor- 
rected profiles did not result in increased accuracy 
of correct classification and K correction appeared 
unrelated to the accuracy of diagnostic judgments 
from the MMPI.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1847. Spangler, Donald P., & Thomas, Charles 
W. (Highland View Hosp., Cleveland, O.) The 
effects of age, sex, and physical disability upon 
manifest needs. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1962, 9(4), 313-319.—Results on the EPPS are dis- 
cussed theoretically in relation to the socio-cultural 
milieu of the Ss. “1. Scores on the Affiliation, Defer- 
ence, and Succorance scales tended to increase with 
advancing age. Conversely, responses to the items 
on the Heterosexuality scale declined with age. 2. 
Females exceeded males in response to the Nurtur- 
ance, Affiliation, and Succorance items, while males 
obtained higher Dominance and Aggression scores. 
3. Nondisabled subjects manifested greater needs for 
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Autonomy and Aggression than did the individuals 
constituting the disabled sample. The disabled indi- 
viduals had a greater number of c WO to the 
Abasement and Nurturance items" B. R. Oetting. 

1548. Stricker, Lawrence J. & Ross, Kee, Ս. 
Western — - o 2: aJ 
rersonality inventory, Psychological Reports, ի 
14(2), 623-643.—The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
L a self-report inventory which is to meas- 
ce four variables stemming from the Jungian per- 
~onality typology: — — sensa- 
tion-intuition, thinking- ng, and judging-perceiv- 
ing. The construct validity of cach of its scales was 
assessed in a series of studies which investigated the 
scales’ correlations with ability, interest, and personal- 
ity scales and differences on the scales between the 
sexes and between students in different high school 
programs, The findings suggest that the Sensation- 
Tninition and Thinking -F. ing scales may reflect 
restricted aspects of the dimensions that they are in- 
tended to represent, and the Extraversion-Introver- 
sion and Judging-Perceiving scales may reflect some- 
thing quite different from their postulated dimensions. 
(34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1849, Wattron, J. B. (San Antonio State D 
Tex.) A prison justment scale for 
MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 
109-110.—To study prisoner adjustment and re- 
cidivism, parolee, disciplinary, recidivist groups 
of male prisoners were given the MMPI and analysis 
showed that 72 items differentiated between the mal- 
adjusted inmates and the parolees. A cross valida- 
tion on 150 parolees, 200 maladjusted, and 100 re- 
cidivist prisoners was obtained. Cut off scores for 
selecting maladjusted and recidivist prisoners were 
presented but the scale was found to be less effective 
in detecting prisoners wtih recidivist features.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

1850. Wiggins, Jerry Տ. (Ս. Illinois) An 
MMPI item characteristic deck. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(1), 137-141.— 
A deck of 566 IBM cards was prepared with each 
card containing varied information about a single 
MMPI item. Some of the item characteristics were: 
Scale membership, content classification, endorsement 
percentages, desirability ratings, stability indices, 
ambiguity indices, and grammatical classifications. 
Various possible uses of the deck are described and 
how it may be processed.—W. Coleman. 

Projective Methods 

1851. Binder, Arnold. (Indiana U.) The Ror- 
schach Test: A perceptual bias. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 225-226.—In response to an 
earlier article in which “Disbelief in the Rorschach 
às a perceptual test" is expressed, it is argued that the 
Rorschach falls in the class of experimental situations 
called "perceptual" despite alternative methods of 
categorizing responses.—Journal abstract. 

1852. Chansky, Norman M. 


(North Carolina 
State Coll.) Stress, personality, and visual closure. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 289-301.—Sev- 
eral personality attributes derived from the Structured 
Objective Rorschach Test were found to be related 
to the closure variables studied. Those effecting 
initial closure early were distinguished from those 
effecting closure late on the following Rorschach at- 
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was influenced by Practical M F In- 
duction, Structuring, Aggressiveness and | 

ness. Error repetition and variety of errors 

ure were influenced by many of these same attributes. 
Difficulty of the task influenced correct and initial 
closure, but not the errors made in closure. Stress, 
in and of itself, influenced none of the experimental 
variables. Interacting with Pedantic and with De- 


Easter, Lawrence V. & Murstein, Ber- 
nard I. (Clark Coll.) Achievement asa 


function of bility of success. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psyc 


wri 
the that the top 10% would collect, 
instructed to write the stories with no mention of 
reward. It was hyypothesized from Atkinson's the- 


ory that the 0 would project more a Achieve- 
ment then the A significant difference existed 
between the .50 controls, but not between 


1854. Fenz, Walter D. & Seymour. 
(U. Massachusetts) a ee 
avoidance conflict 


a dimension by 

a Thematic A; ie < ein Ա 
sonality, 1962, , 613-632.—16 novice parachut- 
ita and 16 cintro 54 were teved with 2 PEDA ut 
of TAT-like stimulus cards. 8 parachutists were 
tested first on the day of a jump and again on a con- 
trol day, and 8 un ie order. E 16 non- 

chutists were ingly. 8 
— (a) “for parachutists ou DD days 
testing, a measure of perceptual GSR produced mono- 
tonic positive gradients as a function of the increas 
stimulus dimension, while a measure of res GS 
produced v-shaped curves. Control Ss did not re- 
spond differentially . . . on either measure." (b) 
On all measures of cognitive deficit, facilitation was 
shown to stimuli of low relevance, and reficit to stim- 
uli of high relevance. Control Ss showed no differen- 
tial response. (c) Theoretical predictions on content 
were not subsatntiated. “It was concluded that pro- 
jective tests do not measure approach and avoidance, 
except insofar as these can be translated into concepts 
of expression and inhibition."—G. T. Lodge. 


1855. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, England) Organization and hostility in the 
thematic apperception test stories of schizophren- 
ics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(464), 
64-66.—This study is concerned with the relationships 
between TAT measures of Organization and Hostility 
and scores on Progressive Matrices (PM), Age and 
Hospital Stay in a schizophrenic sample. 90 para- 
noid, 90 catatonic, and 90 hebephrenic or simple 
schizophrenics (equally divided between men and 
women) were the TAT and PM. 59, 62, and 65 
respectively of the above groups were retested after 
2 yr. The retest sample differed significantly on only 
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1 oot of the 6 measures on Ist testing from those who 
were not y retested. The findings are dis- 
c .J. A. Läcker. 


1856. Garmize, Lewis M. & Rychlak, Joseph F. 

Vashi State U. validation of a 
Da 2 7 — of 
Consulting Prychology, 1964, 28(2), 107-115.—As a 
form of role-play, 344 freshmen college students were 
asked to name inkblot responses likely to be reported 
by a perceiver who was under various mood condi- 
tions, such as love, anger, etc. The Ss were told 
that this was a study in aesthetics. The Es had n 
matched 16 well-known Rorschach symbols with their 
typical mood interpretation, and then examined the 
res of Ss under role play to see if these hy- 
— aati connnections in fact occurred. 10 of the 
16 mood-symbol pairs were validated, and it was 
concluded that Rychlak’s theory of symbolism, which 
generated this study, was supported. The Ss were 
relying upon, in an unsophisticated manner, the same 
cultural experience which Rorschach or dream an- 
alysts rely upon in making their hypotheses about 
personality. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1875. Haworth, Mary R. Parental loss in chil- 
dren as reflected in projective responses. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1964, 28(1), 31-45.—To study the effect of loss of a 
parent before age 6 on children’s subsequent projec- 
tive test responses, 1 nonclinic and 2 clinic samples 
were used, with a total of 95 Ss who had experienced 
the loss of 1 or both parents and 87 controls. Proto- 
cols (mostly Rorschach and thematic apperception 
tests) were “socred” on a 20-item index of responses 
likely to reflect reactions to loss. Loss groups used 
significantly more items than their controls, while 
there were no differences due to sex of S or clinic vs. 
nonclinic source. Within the loss groups, boys with 
loss of mother (or both parents) had significantly 
higher scores than boys with loss of father only, 
For girls there were no differences related to sex of 
the lost parent. When boys and girls were combined, 
loss of both parents, and especially if one was de- 
ceased, yielded higher scores than loss of a single 
parent. The content of the items most frequently 
used suggests depressive fantasies as well as prema- 
ture and extreme preoccupation with questions of 
hostility, ambivalence, sexuality, origins, and deaths. 
—Author abstract. f 

1858. Kaplan, Bert. (U. Kansas) Protective 
techniques and the theory of action. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 9(1), 3-10.—Variability in 
Rorschach performance may be related to the motiva- 
tion proximal to the action (what it is the S is trying 
to do) rather than to the total pattern of the S’s 
characteristics. Performance can be altered by spe- 
cific instructions. Theories of Parsons and Sarte 
may contribute to a theory of action which could ap- 
ply to projective tests —E. L. Robinson. 

1859, Krauser, Edwin L. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., Los 
Angeles) The couples Rorschach: An approach 
to the understanding of marital dynamics. J ournal 
‘of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 

B „ 55-63--Լիօ standard procedure for 
administering the Rorschach Ink Blot Test has been 
modified so that a couple can be tested together. In 
this situation, the examiner seeks to test not only 
the dynamics of each partner, but to get some insight 
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into the way they work together to solve a series oí 
mutual problems, the way they react to each other's 
needs and fantasy and the consequent 
feedback. Thus, the situation attempts to serve as a 
test of the marriage as well as of the individuals. 
This preliminary report employs case study material 
to illustrate the procedure and to indicate its ad- 
vantages and limitations. Suggestions are made for 
conducting validation studies.—Author abstract, 

, (Apartado 911, Caracas, 
Venezuela ) situation perception test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 297-299, 
A new method of percept-diagnosis was presented 
by asking the patient to make a description of what 
he sees around him. All patient responses were re- 
corded. A classification of responses was given in- 
cluding those similar to the Rorschach approach and 
some new kinds of responses. 10 advantages of the 
test in comparison with the Rorschach test were 
given.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1861. Laird, J. T. (Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) 
A comparison of male normals, tric pa- 
tients and alcoholics for sex drawn Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 302.—3 groups 
of 132 normals, 71 male psychiatric patients and 100 
male alcoholics were compared for sex drawn first on 
either the D-A-P or H-T-P. “The results indicated 
that while psychiatric patients and alcoholics differ 
from normals for drawing the opposite sex first, they 
do not differ from one another."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1862. Langer, P. (Utah State U.) Compulsivity 
and response set on the structured objective 
Rorschach test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(3), 299-302.—Rigidity and flexibility as 
reflected in Ss D and Dd scores on the Structured 
Objective Rorschach Test (SORT) was investigated. 
97 Ss took SORT and, on the basis of their D and Dd 
scores, asked to reverse their initial reactions on a 
second administration. The high Dd Ss revealed 
fewer significant changes then the high D Ss. “The 
results seem to indicate that response set is related 
to general problems of cognitive rigidity."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

1863. Lawton, M. J., & Sechrest, Ն. (North- 
western U.) Figure drawings by young boys from 
father-present and father-absent homes. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 (3), 304—305.—61 
boys from father-present and 58 boys from father- 
absent homes were administered the Draw-A-Family 
Test. The results did not support the supposition 
that there would be a difference in the figure drawings 
between the 2 groups.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1864. Montenegro, Aura. (U. Coimbra, Portugal) 
Subsidio para o estudo do comportamento de 
crianças de idade pre-escolar na reacção ao Psico- 
diagnóstico de Rorschach. [A study of the re- 
sponses of kindergarten and Ist-grade children to the 
Rorschach.] Revista de Psicologia Normal e pato- 
logica, 1963, 9 (1-2), 26-37.—A group of 170 children 
of both sexes from a kindergarten and lst-grade 
school were administered the Rorschach under condi- 
tions and techniques of administration essentially as 
those traditionally used with adults. Age range was 
2-7. A review of the protocols fails to reveal any 
significant qualitative differences from those of adults. 
With some reservations it can be tentatively concluded 
that successful use of the Rorschach in longitudinal 
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studies of child personality or as a 


complementary 
technique in comjunction wtih others is ^ 


The Korschach’s possible usefulness in differential 
diagnosis with children is not suggested by the 
present study —A. P. Wellington, 


1865. Naar, Ray. (U. Pi ) An 
to differentiate GR s — Հ 
on the basis of Jouranl of 


Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1964, 
$5(1), 107-110.—On the H-T-P, delinquents were 
judged more anxious, but not more hostile, suspicious, 
or impulsive, than nondelinquents.—A, Eglash. 

1865. Ohlsen, Merle M., & Johnson, Harold. 
(U. Illinois) Group counseling evaluated by 
blind — of pro test Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 350—Judges 
had very little success in blind analysis of picture 
story tests, either in evaluating as pre versus post 
group therapy or in relating them to judgment of per- 
sonal growth in therapy. —E. R. Oetting. 

1867. Orme, J. E. (Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield, 
England) “The Rorschach sex response in EES 
chiatric population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(3), 303.—1010 Rorschach records on psy- 
chiatric patients were analyzed for sex res 3 
Schizophrenics and alcoholics produced the highest 
percentage of sex responses, Frequency of sex re- 
sponses by Rorschach card was presented. Female 
sex responses were most frequent.—E. J. Kronen- 


berger. 

1868. Ray, A. B. (Calcutta U.) Juvenile de- 
linquency pattern by Rorschach inkblots. Psycho- 
logia, 1963, 6(4), 190-192.—“In conclusion, the de- 
linquency pattern may be described in the following 
way on the basis of present investigation: (a) Con- 
fused or loose succession, (b) Total number of re- 
sponses lowered, (c) High F — %, (d) se in 
W responses, (e) FM predominates over M, (f) 
(CF +C) predominates over FC, (g) High A% 
and low H%, (հ) Low intelligence.“ A. Barclay. 

1869. Reynolds, Donald. Social desirability on 
the TAT: A replication and extension of Rezni- 
koff's study. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(1), 78-30.—A 
replication of Reznikoff's study confirms the absence 
of Social Desirability as a determinant of TAT themes. 
Interjudgmental agreements are high. Stimulus 
Properties of the TAT cards are suggested as influ- 
See) upon the ratings of social desirability —Author 
abstract. 


1870. Rubin, Samuel S. A comparison of the 
Thematic Apperception Test stories of two IQ 
groups. Journal of Projective Tech s & Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1964, 28(1), 81-85—A com- 
parison of the TAT stories of a high and a low IQ 
group of girls was made. Thematic material of high 
IQ groups and low IQ groups is similar. When dif- 
ferences in the incidence of specific themes and total 
number of themes do exist between the groups, these 
differences are associated wtih verbal productivity 
Or socio-economic status. 1 exception to this conclu- 
Sion is the incidence of dominance themes. Differ- 
ences between the incidence of dominance themes in 
the fantasy material of the 2 groups in favor of the 
high IQ group were not associated either with verbal 
Productivity or socioeconomic status—Author ab- 
stract, 


39: 1865-1877 


1871. Spivack, 
Pa.) 


apan) The 


influence of chromatic and i on 
the stimulus value of the Rorschach inkblots. 
, 1964, 34(6), 263- 


Japanese Journal of 1 2 
274.—"This experiment was designed to investigate 
the effects of chromatic and achromatic colors on the 
stimulus value of Rorschach inkblots. In short this 
experiment suggested that color played a more influ- 
ential role than the results of many other studies 
dealing with the influence of color on Rorschach per- 
formance had shown. It was also noted that the 
effects of color were different among cards, which 
suggested that the responses to color should be 
treated differently for each card."—4. Barclay. 

1873, Tutko, Thomas Arthur. (Northwestern 
U.) Need for social and its effect on 


responses to jective tests. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 28 3429.— Abstract, 

1874, Vane, J. R, & Eisen, V. W. (Public 
Schools, H N. Y.) The 


Draw-A-Man test and of 
illie. Jarno] Ciel ata 
ogy, 1962, 18(3), 276-279.—662 Ki 


EI 
were administered the Vaca + Draw-A-Man 
test to determine the sensitivity of the Goodenough to 
school adjustment as rated by teachers on a 9 item 


behavior rating scale. 4 signs of re, 
no body, no mouth, and no arms fied chi 
who showed poor adjustment in kindergarten. The 
trend of er school adjustment in boys than girls 
was upheld.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1875. Մ Walter ՒԼ, & Dana, Richard H. 
Inter- and Rorschach Reliability. 


Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1964, 28(1), 92-95.—10 clinical psychology 
graduate students trained in Rorschach ing scored 
150 Rorschach responses on 2 occasions. Error fre- 
uencies among 10 scoring categories were compared. 
with criterion scores and between Ist 
and 2nd scorings of the responses was determined by 
percentage of agreement.  Inter-scorer reliability, 
or scoring accuracy, was estimated to be 699%. Intra- 
scorer reliability, or scoring wee d was esti- 
mated to be 73%. Implications of these findings were 
discussed. Results suggested that 3 principal factors 
interact to lower Rorschach scoring reliability : am- 
biguity of the scoring criteria, inter-scorer scoring 
variability, and intrascorer scoring variability.— 
Author abstract. 

1876. Wagoner, Robert A. (VA Hosp, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) Comment: “The Rorschach test: 
A perceptual bias” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 282.—Despite considerable agreements 
with Binders argument that the Rorschach is, and 
should be, considered a perceptual tests, this paper 
maintains that the usual indices of hypothetical per- 
ceptual events measure grammatical usage. Further, 
the inappropriateness of using grammatical measures 
to assess supposedly perceptual events impairs even 
the possibility of assessing accurately the kind of 
perceptual hypothesis. Autor abstract. 

1877. Weatherly, J. K., Corke, Patricia P., & 
McCary, J. L. A comparison of Rorschach re- 
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sponses between and white students. Jour- 
mal of Projectwe Techniques nd Per ity Assess- 

—The was ad- 


ment, 1964, 28(1), 103-1 
ministered individually to 28 Negro and 29 white col- 


that personality differences that may have 
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1878. Allison, Roger B., Jr., Korner, Ija N., & 
Zwanziger, Max D. (U. Utah Coll. Med.) Clinical 
ts and ob measures. Journal of Psy- 
€ y, 1964, 57(2), 451-456.—TATT stories to Card 
1 were obtained from 17 adults before and after the 
arousal of Ke e stress. Attempts to discern 
changes in their responses by numerous objective 
measures met with failure. However, given the 
same set of data and asked which story was given 
before the stress, groups of English majors, non- 
professional adults, and clinical psychologists were 
each able to identify the correct order of the 17 
protocols significantly better than chance. The results 
were discussed in terms of a growing need in clinical 
research to reach a better understanding of the judg- 
ing process and to be aware that the abilities of 
judges become crucial when theoretical ideas are 
accepted or rejected on the strength of the accuracy 
of the judges.—Author abstract. 


1879. Baker, Gertrude. (Brentwood Hosp., Los 
Angeles) A therapeutic application of psychodiag- 
nostic test results. Journal of Projective techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(1), 3-8.—An at- 
tempt to make more explicit a process, referred to in 
another paper, of interpreting psychodiagnostic test 
data, and particularly projective test materials, to the 
S taking the tests. This process is seen as a clinical 
device for improving insight and overcoming resist- 
ances as well as for teaching professional Ss about 
the use of tests and projective techniques. An effort 
is made to explicate a frame of reference which prac- 
tice has shown is well-tolerated by most Ss. Although 
this paper does not offer a “recipe” for test inter- 
pretation, it contains an outline listing some general 
tules to follow and precautions which should be ob- 
served with all Տտ. One principal precaution is that 
only the very experienced psychologist should attempt 
the interpretation of the S's own test data to him.— 
Author abstract. 


1880. Baker, Gertrude, & Ferguson, James T. 
(Brentwood Hosp., Los Angeles) Teaching psy- 
chodiagnostic testing to psychiatric residents. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment, 1964, 28(1), 9-12.—A program, which 
began as a research project in selection, has led to a 
successful method of teaching psychological testing 
to psychiatric residents. 93 psychiatric residents who, 
prior to beginning their residency had taken psycho- 
logical tests and participated in a discussion of their 
own test findings, have also taken part in weekly 
Seminars in the application of psychological tests to 
the study of diagnosis and psychodynamics. Since 
the introduction of this method, the interest of resi- 
dents inlearning about psychodiagnostic techniques 
and their capacity to make early and efficacious use 
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of these methods in the diagnosis and treatment of 
their patients have markedly improved. The indoc- 
i of the residents via study of their own test 
results is credited for much of the improved motiva- 
tion to learn how to apply the tests in their work.— 
Author abstract, 

1881. Barber, W. H., Rigby, M. K., & Napoli, J. 
G. (Washington U.) The clinical interview re- 
visited. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 
282-286.— To test the predictive validity of the clin- 
ical interview, 15 severely disturbed hospitalized 
children were interviewed and observed by 2 clinical 
psychologists and 1 psychiatrist, A predictor variable 
of "level of wellness" and a criterion variable of 
social interaction were measured by rankings from the 
interview and frequencies of social interaction. Inter- 
rater and intra-child consistency was obtained and a 
relationship between clinical interview assessment and 
level of social interaction noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1882. Beg, Moazziz Ali. (Muslim U., Aligarh) 
An evaluation of the concept of perceptual defense 
as tool in the assessment of psychopathic per- 
sonalities. Manas, 1964, 11(1), 41-49,—“Objective 
measures օք a more structured nature and fully 
amenable to a quantitative treatment can possibly be 
made available for psychology.” There is a need of 
integrating these with projective measures. “Changes 
with the amount of perceptual defense in anxiety pa- 
tients can possibly serve as a measure of change in 
their anxiety conditions.” (33 ref.) —U. Pareek. 


1883. Bierg, Kresten. Consideration concerning 
the possibilities of phenomenological study of per- 
sonality. Nordisk Psyckologi, 1964, 16(1), 27-45.— 
On the basis of scientific description, it seems possible 
to construct an exposed and descriptive model which 
can represent the personality structure of a unique in- 
dividual. The person’s goals and aims, daily behavior, 
and experiences, as well as the moral occurrences, at- 
titudes, and beliefs which influence his behavior, all 
might also be included. Thus a model of all of these 
factors and items can reveal an active whole personal- 
ity. Various models of the same individual passing 
through the crises of unusual experiences might give 
us an understanding of the voluntary reactions in 
resolving conflicts, and so be of help to those whose 
conflicts are not resolved in this manner.—O. 7 
Jacobsen. 


1884. Bierkens, P.B. Enkele problemen rondom 
de klinische psychodiagnostiek. [Problems in psy- 
chodiagnostics.] Gawein, 1964, 12(6), 390-406.— 
The respective viewpoints of psychometrically and 
clinically oriented psychologists are presented with re- 
gard to the future perspectives in clinical psychodiag- 
nostics. The author agrees with Meehl that in clin- 
ical diagnosis "always the actuary will have the final 
word." The author indicates that the appeal to the 
"unity" of the patient has a very limited validity as 
"the unique individual is simply the point of inter- 
section of a number of quantitative variables." In 
the discussion of standardized personality tests, he 
concludes with Eysenck that the Rorschach has a very 
limited value in clinical diagnosis because of the wide 
variation in the cultural milieu of the patient. —4. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

1885. Bonney, M. E. (North Texas State U.) 


A descriptive study of the normal personality. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 256-266. 
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30 high normal Ss and 30 low normal Ss were 
selected for evaluation, The method for selecting all 
Ss was presented. An analysis was made between the 
groups in relation to normality criteria, conference 
data, parent-child, teacher, and peer relationships, and 
self-actualization. “These data indicate that students 
are able to discriminate a selected group of their 
classmates on the criterion of being outstanding in 
normal personality.” Persistent motivation toward 
maximum realization of one’s potentials was indicated 
as indicative of the normal group which 
findings of others. 4 descriptive criteria for normality 
were presented. —E, J, ger, 

1886. Briggs, P. F., Johnson, R., & Writ, R. D. 
(U. Minnesota) Achievement among delinquency- 
prone adolescents. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(3), 305-309.—This study investigated 
relationship between certain MMPI patterns, delin- 
quency, achievement, and occupational level of the 
boy's father. From a population of nearly 2000 9th 
grade boys 5 specific samples were drawn. An 
achievement measurement was obtained on the Ss and 
classification of father occupations was employed. 
The results indicated that high achievement was cor- 
related with the absence of psychopathy and highly 
related to occupational and educational level of the 
father. “The authors conclude that the absence of 
high achievement among the boys with delinquency- 
prone test results is more easily predicted than delin- 
quency."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1887. Curran, Charles A. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
The personality dynamics of scrupulosity. Catholic 
Psychological Record, 1963, 1(2), 33—40.—Scruples 
are part of the total personality profile and not simply 
an isolated moral phenomenon and are corrected as 
à part of general growth toward maturity and re- 
sponsibility: excerpts from a case of a young woman 
illustrate these points.— W. L. Wilkins. 


1888. Dawes, Robyn M. (U. Michigan) A note 
on base rates and psychometric efficiency. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 422-424.— 
The use of Bayes theorem to supply the exact prob- 
ability of assignment to a criterion category based on 
a psychometric finding is discussed. Formulations 
are presented indicating when classification according 
to test results will be superior to classification ac- 
cording to base rates.—E. R. Oetting. 

1889, Gauron, Eugene; Severson, Roger, & 
Englehart, Roland. (State U. Iowa) MMPI F 
Scores and psychiatric diagnosis. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 488.—2 groups of 
patietns, one with an F score over 16, were compared 
for a number of variables. The result indicates that 
an F scale raw score above 16 on the MMPI cannot 
be routinely employed as a diagnostic sign of behavior 
disorder with psychiatric patients.”—E. R. Oetting. 

1890, Hill, L. K., Latham, W. R., & Theiner, E. 
C. (USAF Hosp, Lackland AF Base, Texas) 
Diagnostic agreement of variously trained psy- 
chologists using the KTSA. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 74-77--7 psychologists 
representing 3 levels of training classified 20 K; 
Test of Symbol Arrangement (KTSA) protocols into 
one of 8 categories. Unanimous agreement was ob- 
tained in 8 cases, 1 disagreement on 2 cases, and 2 
disagreements on 6 cases. No significant differences 
were obtained between the different groups of evalu- 
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ators which represented the 3 levels of training. 

"The results of this investigation suggest that the 

KTSA — pattern lends 2 

terpretation by — — ‘erent devels 
d mms 


training." —E, 
I Knobloch, G., 


1891. Hoskovec, 
terpersonal ec 
koslovenska. Psychiatrie, 1963, 59(5), 306-310. The 


Leary's method of 
application of Leary's method (or a €— to 
Czech language and environment was on the w 

successful. Restandardisation and empirical validisa- 
tion would be of a certain practical value, We as- 
sume, however, that from the theoretical point of 
view it would be more correct to attempt to elaborate 
a new method of inter 1 diagnosis which would 
make full use of Leary's stimulating system but would 
take into account more factors and thus a less impres- 
sive model which, however, would be closer to the 
multidimensional social-psychological reality —/owr- 
nal abstract, 
"hey yr day O., Livdall, H. F., Henrysson, 
cism enm 4 Scandinavian Journal of Psychol- 

( 


ogy, 1964, 5(2), 108-116.—The Lidvall neuroticism 
inventory is 25 questions referring to 
symptoms to be connected with manifest 
neurotic anxiety, It was presented to persons, 
with respect to neurotic s 
toms, and a factor analysi with rotation to տաքն 
structure was 4 factors could be identi- 
field: (1) manifest neurotic anxiety, (2) neurotic 
difficulties in i relations, 3) neurasthenic 
symptoms, and (4) obsessive-compulsive symptoms. 


The factor scales were correlated with Neuroticism 
and Extraversion in MPI. Neuroticism was shown 
to be a heterogeneous factor. The correlation be- 
tween Factor (2) and Extraversion was high. (15 
reí.) —Jowurnal abstract. 


Larue D. Carter i 

ki relia! and validity of quantified judgments 
from psycho! tests. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(1), 64-73.—“The aim of this re- 
search was to study the reliability and validity with 
which certain clinical inferences can be made from 
a battery of psychological tests.” 162 psychiatric 
patients were rated on a 23 item rating scale by 7 
staff psychologists and factors of intelligence, psy- 
choticism, neuroticism, ion, and cooperative- 
ness were obtained. Blind ratings by 5 clinical psy- 
chologists of 100 patient test protocols were correlated 
with ratings based on the patients’ hospital chart and 
ratings based upon independently conducted inter- 
views. Test ratings were shown to be valid but dif- 
ferences in reliability and validity for different areas 
of patient functioning were noted. Certain test inter- 
pretations were given as sufficiently reliable and valid 
to be of clinical usefulness.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1894. Marks, P. A., & Seeman, W. (Kansas U. 
Med. Cent.) The heterogeneity of some common 
psychiatric stereotypes. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1962, 18(3), 266-270.—5 psychologists and 
4 psychiatrists, using a 108 time pool of statement, 
made Q-sort descriptions of psychotic, neurotic, per- 
sonality disorder, inpatient, outpatient, and non- 
psychiatric normal stereotypes. The most stable 
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closer to the psychotic than the out- 
personality disorder closer. to the normal than the 
neurotic.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
1895. Mullaney, Anthony Joseph. (Fordham U.) 
Relationships among self-disclosive behavior, per- 
7 family interaction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(10), 4290,—<Abstract. 
1896. Pruitt, Walter A., & Van de Castle, K. L. 
(Jewish Family & Children's Service, Denver, Colo.) 
measures and welfare chronicity. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1963, 26(6), 559- 
500.— Research note: high and low scores on the 
Navran Dependency scale may be related to chronic 
welfare cases. Rorschach measures are suggestive 
but not significant (see 29: 2462).—E. R. Oetting. 
1897. Rosenberg, B. G., Balogh, J. K., Gerjuoy, 
H., Bond, J., & McDevitt, Բ. (Bowling Green 
State U.) The DL scale: The measurement of 
clinical status of a iatric ward. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 290-294.—A daily 
log (DL) was kept of general ward behavior by the 
charge attendant for each of 3 shifts for 180 days and 
the results compared with the Malamud Sands Psy- 
chiatric Rating Scale, as given by 4 psychiatrists, 
ond 61 chronic female patients. The results indicated 
the value of the DL in assessing the clinical status 
of a ward-group of mental hospital patients. “The 
daily records by the psychiatric aides appear to be no 
whit less reliable than the sophisticated evaluations 
by professional staff."—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1898. Tranel, Ned. (U. South Dakota) Effects 
of perceptual isolation on introverts and extra- 
verts. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1962, 1(3), 
185-192.—This study utilized 40 Ss, 20 extraverts 
and 20 introverts, in an investigation of the reactions 
of extraverts and introverts to perceptual isolation 
(PI). Their reactions were measured by (1) 
changes in ratings of words on the semantic differen- 
tial, (2) length of time spent in the isolation room, 
(3) tape recordings of audible events during S's stay 
in isolation, and (4) a post-isolation interview. The 
2 hypotheses tested were: Introverts are able to toler- 
ate PI better than extraverts; introverts show smaller 
changes in emotional experiences as a function of PI 
than do extraverts. It was concluded that criteria of 
tolerance for PI are generally so ambiguous that 
Hypothesis 1 was not clearly confirmed. Hypothesis 
2 was not confirmed by results of the semantic differ- 
ential. The 2 groups of Ss showed markedly different 
reactions to the experimental condition and these 
reactions were not inconsistent with Jungian theory, 
on which the hypotheses were based.—Author sum- 
mary. 

1899. Vandenbert, Steven G., Rosenzweig, Nor- 
man, Moore, Kenneth Թ., & Dukay, Alexander Բ. 
(U. Michigan) Diagnostic agreements among 
psychiatrists and "blind" Rorschach raters of the 
education of an interdisciplinary research team. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 21 1-224.—A spe- 
cial psychiatric rating form was constructed which 
would also be suitable for ratings made from Ror- 
Schach protocols only, called "blind" ratings, since 
the rater did not see the patient. Ratings were made 
independently by 3 psychiatrists but based on the 
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same interview, while the Rorschach ratings were 
made independently by 2 psychologists with special 
experience in Rorschach interpretation. If we define 
“agreement” arbitrarily as a correlation or chi square 
value at a better than .10 level of significance, there 
was agreement among the psychiatrists on almost 45 
of the scales, and consistency on % of the 59 scales. 
There was agreement among the Rorschach ratings 
on almost 34 of the scales. However, there was agree- 
ment between the psychiatric and Rorschach ratings 
on only 9 out of the 59 scales. These scales were 
concerned with: organization of thinking, pathogno- 
mic verbalizations, appropriateness of affect, anxiety, 
phobias, obsessions, direction of orientation (active 
or passive attitude), reality testing, and ego strength. 
It is noticeable that several of these items appear to 
call for global judgments about constructs for which 
precise definitions or simple diagnostic tests are lack- 
ing. No systematic individual differences among 
judges were found. The rating form contained 30 
numerical and 29 categorical scales. There was a 
higher incidence of significant indices of agreement 
and consistency for the numerical than for the cate- 
gorical scales.—Journal abstract. 

1900. Zulliger, Hans. Mir graut vor der Götter 
Neide. [I dread the envy oí the gods.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1964, 18(1), 33-51.—In everyday life we 
meet persons who continually express apprehension 
about possible disaster, who are suspicious and mis- 
trustful of actual or emerging good fortune, who 
indeed actively invoke misfortune. They are like 
the figure of Amasis in Schiller's ballad "The Ring 
of Polycrates.” Clinically it appears that such a 
person hopes to forestall misfortune by speaking of 
it. The “Amasis type” displays a defensive syndrome 
in which speech is used as an apotropaic charm, in 
compulsive neurotic fashion. A single illustrative 
case history is presented in detail—E. W. Eng. 
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1901. Adkins, Winthrop Ross. (Columbia U.) 
The relationship of 3 cognitive controls to reports 
of effective and ineffective life behavior. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3419-3420.— A bstract. 

1902. Ancona, L., Cesa-Bianchi, M., Bocquet, F. 
Identificazione al padre in assenza di modello pa- 
terno. [Identification with father in absence of 
paternal model.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia 
e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(2), 103-128.— Theoretical re- 
view of the authors’ previous studies with children, 
Italian Navy officers, and sailors. Differences with 
the same type of research in Norway are discussed 
and a theory of identification with fathers presented. 
IL. L' Abate. 


1903. Burnstein, Eugene, & Worchel, Philip. 
(U. Texas) Arbitrariness of frustration and its 
consequences for aggression in a social situation. 
Journal of Personality, 1962, 30(4), 528-540.—100 
student male Ss served in small groups of 3 to 5 
members. They were given "The Case of Johnny 
Rocco" to discuss under 3 conditions of frustration: 
arbitrary, nonarbitrary, and no frustration. Within 
each condition, 3 subconditions of rejection were 
introduced. The results "support the hypothesis that 
the reduction of aggression under nonarbitrary as 
compared to arbitrary frustration is partly due to 
response inhibition."—G. T. Lodge. 
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1901. Buss, Frank Howard. (Temple U.) The 
develo) t of a preference for delayed reinforce- 
ment in essive and non-aggressive, emotion- 
ally dist adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2982-2983.— A batraci, 

1905. Dean, Dwight G. (Denison U.) Roman- 
ticism and emotional ma : A further explora- 
tion. Social Forces, 1964, 3), 298-303.— This 
paper reports an attempt to test common assump- 
tion that "romantic love is for the emotionally imma- 
ture.” After a survey of the literature, 14 sub-scales 
of Emotional Maturity were constructed, dealing with 
Stress, Handling Anger, Reactions to Authority, In- 
tegration, Self-Control, Judgment, Man-Woman Re- 
lationships, Attitude toward Learning, Intellectual 
Maturity, Responsibility, Egocenteredness-Sociocen- 
teredness, Communication, Security-Insecurity and 
Social Poise. None of the 14 correlation ients 
between the Emotional Maturity sub-scales and a 
Romanticism scale varied significantly from zero.— 
Journal abstract. 


1906. Lehner, G. Ք. J., & Kube, E. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) The dynamics of nal ad- 
justment. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. xiv, 481 p. $6.75.—The 2nd edition of a text- 
book designed to present information concerning the 
dynamics of adjustment and to discuss ways of im- 
proving one's own adjustment. It is divided into 4 
parts: (1) the fundamentals of adjustment, which 
consists of definitions and a discussion of fundamental 
concepts; (2) misdirected adjustment, a discussion 
of what happens when people fail to make a satis- 
factory adjustment; (3) areas of adjustment, a dis- 
cussion of the circumstances in life that most people 
need to adjust to; and (4) achieving adjustment, a 
discussion of attitudes and ways of achieving satis- 
factory adjustment. Pictures, diagrams, charts, and 
Ty ep cd of test publishers are included.—J. L. 

alker. 


1907. Miller, Irving. Resistance to cataract 
surgery. NYC: American Found. Blind, 1964, No. 
12. Research Series. 110 p. $1.50 (paper). — Experi- 
ence and results in trying to examine adjustment“ 
in relation to decision on eye surgery was not very 
satisfactory nor decisive. No significant association 
was found. The assumption that attitudes, like, out- 
look, and self image may be significantly associated 
with eye surgery is not, however, precluded by the 
data.—Author abstract. 


1908. Nakshian, Jacob, & Wiener, Morton. 
(VA Office, Worcester, Mass.) Need 
need conflict and adjustment. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1964, 62(1), 29-43.—The relationship 
between adjustment level, and need strength and need 
conflict was studied in 2 populations, each divided 
into 2 levels of adjustment. Need strength and need 
conflict were assessed from scores on the EPPS. An 
empirically and a rationally derived index of need 
conflict were used. A relationship was found between 
need strength and adjustment level for the vet- 
erans, but not for the college students; degree of 
need conflict was related to adjustment level in both 
populations. However, there was a greater similarity 
in the ordered pattern of need conflict scores and 
Deed strength for the Ss from the same population 
but with different adjustment levels, than for Ss 
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from different populations եսէ with an equivalent 
adjustment level.—.wuhor abstract. 

1909, Walton, H. J., Bennett, R, & Nahemow, 
Ն. (Ս. Edinburgh) The of 
chiatric symptomato for social 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(467), SH- 
S48.—For each of 50 aged in a Jewish home for the 
elderly a psychiatrist examined the mental state of 
the patient and a sociologist and a social psychologist 
evaluated the social adjustment of the patient in the 
home. No pathological symptom was detected in 22, 
who were mentally normal The presence of any 
form of psychiatric abnormality was related to a 
lack of integration in the home, and patients diag- 
nosed as functionally disordered disliked many fea- 
tures of the home and were more likely to be non- 
conformists about home regulations.—H’. L. Wilkins. 


Anxiety 
1910. A. W. (Ս. Pittsburgh) Com- 
parative reliability of s “covert” and 
" items as measures of the factor. 


Journal of General Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 175-179, 
—The IPAT Anxiety Scale was administered to 200 
college Ss and the items divided into subscales based 
on their reported affiliation with Cattell's 5 first-order 
factors and his disticintion between "covert" and 
“overt” of items. The intercorrelations among 
and reliabilities of the 18 possible scores were com- 
. The “overt” measures of the 5 first-order 
and 1 second-order factors were more reliable than 
were the “covert” measures. The reliability of the 
20-item “overt anxiety” score (.75) was only slightly 
less than that of the 40-item “total anxiety" score 
(80), suggesting that the 20 covert“ items added 
little to the measurement of the anxiety factor.— 
Author abstract. 

1911. Brown, L. B. š i 
Anxiety in pregnancy. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1964, 37(1), 47-57.—In this any n 
chological variables of a ap: or social kind 
were found to have no definite relationship with the 
course of pregnancy except in the case of those 
people who developed preeclamptic toxaemia. How- 
ever, within a psychological context there are good 
relationships which could lead to the elucidation of 
some of the correlates of anxiety in goto Thus, 
although there is a series of manifestations of anx- 
iety during the last trimester of pregnancy, these are 
not related to the length of time in continuous labour. 
So far as the specific hypotheses are concerned, the 
lst is not supported as no relationship between anx- 
iety and the course of pregnancy was found, and the 
2nd is confirmed in that there is a tendency for the 
more anxious to present more bodily symptoms. The 
vomiters are not more anxious generally than the non- 
vomiters although they do have more pregnancy wor- 
ries and are less extraverted. The MMPI lie score 
bears no relation to any of the criterion groups, while 
the toxaemic group shows greater social disturbance 
than the nontoxaemic group. (19 ref.) Author ab- 
stract. 

1912. Goldstein, I. B. (Inst. Psychosomatic & 
Psychiatric Res., Chicago, Ill.) Physiological re- 
sponses in anxious women patients. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 382-388.—On the 
basis of anxiety symptoms and extremely high scores 


(U. Adelaide, Australia) 
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on 2 manifest anxiety scales 21 women pati were 
selected for the experimental group. The control 


roup consisted of 21 normal women with low mani- 
est anxiety scores on the 2 scales. Recordi of 
skin resistance, respiration rate, heart rate, 
pressure, and EMGs from 7 skeletal muscles (right 
trapezius, left sternomastoid, frontalis, masseter, 
right biceps, right forearm extensors, and left gas- 
trocnemius) were taken at rest and during 1 min. of 
white noise. An analysis of variance was calculated 
for each of the physiological variables in order to 
compare the 2 groups just prior to stimulation and 
during their res; to the auditory stimulus. It 
was found that for 6 of the 7 muscles, the patients, 
as compared to the normals, had a greater reaction 
to the noise. During the resting state, however, there 
was little difference in skeletal muscle tension between 
the 2 groups. Systolic and diastolic blood pressure, 
respiration rate, and heart rate all tended to be ele- 
vated in the anxious patients both at rest and during 
reactivity, Skin conductance was actually lower in 
the patients under the 2 conditions.—Journal abstract. 


1913. Green, Irving. (New York U.) The im- 
pact of anxiety (D) on a habit strength (H) 
hierarchy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 
4294.— Abstract. 


1914. Harleston, Bernard W. (Tuíts U.) Test 
i and performance in problem-solving 
situations. Journal of Personality, 1962, 30(4), 557- 
573.—"Correlates of test anxiety and the interaction 
of test anxiety with task and situational factors were 
investigated with tasks involving response manipu- 
lation. Considered together, the data . . . reveal that 
anxiety is a significant determinant of performance 
on such tasks and that anxiety level depends for its 
effect on task and situational factors as well as sex 
of S. It was concluded that while these data demon- 
strated that the effects of anxiety have relevance to 
a wider range of cognitive activity than that implicit 
in response acquisition studies, the results also raise 
a number of questions for future research.” (29 
ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


1915. Rosenthal, Ted Lee. (Stanford U.) Anx- 
iety-proneness and susceptibility to social influ- 


ence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3427. 
Abstract. 
1916. Ruiz, Rene Arthur. (U. Nebraska) 


Situational factors as determinants in the inten- 
sity of the anxious response. Dissertation Ab- 
siracis, 1964, 24 (8), 3428.— Abstract. 


1917. Schalling, Daisy, & Levander, Sonja. 
GE Forensic Psychiatry, Stockholm, Sweden) 

atings of anxiety-proneness and responses to 
electrical pain stimulation. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 5(1), 1-9.—A group of young 
delinquents clinically rated as manifesting a tendency 
to react with anxiety and tension was compared with 
a group from the same prison with predominantly 
“psychopathic traits according to clinical ratings. 
The delinquents were subjected to electrical pain 
stimulation and tested with a battery of tests and 
personality inventories. In line with the hypotheses, 
the more anxiety-prone delinquents showed greater 
sensitivity to pain, had lower scores in the Leg Per- 
sistence Test, shorter reaction times and more errors 
in an auditive choice reaction test. There were no 
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significant differences with regard to the inventory 
variables. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1918. Sinha, D. (Ս. Allahabad, India) Mani- 
fest anxiety on an Indian sample. Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 1963, 69(2), 261-265.--Ճ short 
form of Taylor's MA scale, prepared by retaining all 
the “key” and omitting many of the “buffer” items, 
was administered to Indian students. The dis- 
tribution was not different from that obtained on the 
original MA scale by 48 students. Comparing with 
Taylor's distribution on 1971 American students, the 
differences were found insignificant. Similarity in 
levels of anxiety, in spite of cultural differences, is 
attributed to the exposure of Indian students to many 
anxiety-creating situations analogous to their West- 
ern counterparts.—Author abstract. 


1919. Singer, Jerome L., & Rowe, Richard. 
(Teachers Coll. Columbia U.) An experimental 
study of some relationships between daydreaming 
and anxiety. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1962, 26(5), 446-454.— There was a significant posi- 
tive correlation between frequency of daydreaming 
and the total anxiety score on the Cattell IPA T. Af- 
ter a surprise mid-term examination, students asked 
to meditate or daydream showed a significant in- 
crease on the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety 
Test. Theoretical discussion of the implications of 
drive reduction theory of fantasy or daydreaming.— 
E. R. Oetting. 


1920. Singer, Robert, & Feshbach, Seymour. 
(Stanford U.) Effects of anxiety arousal in psy- 
chotics and normals upon the perception of anx- 
iety in others. Journal of Personality, 1962, 30(4), 
S74-587.—"Experimental groups of psychotics and 
normals in whom anxiety had been situationally 
aroused and comparable control groups were asked to 
judge a series of pictures of people . . . as to the 
degree of anxiety and hostility these people seemed 
to be displaying." Results: (a) Ss in the anxiety- 
aroused groups attributed significantly more anxiety 
to the stimulus person than did control Ss. This 
effect held for both normal and psychotic groups. 
(b) The psychotic Ss attributed significantly more 
anxiety and hostility to the people described as hav- 
ing been mentally ill than to the "never mentally ill." 
(c) The normal Ss ascribed significantly more anx- 
iety and hostility under control conditions to both 
sets of stimuli than did the psychotics.—G. T. Lodge. 


1921. Straker, M. Comparative studies on the 
effects of normal and caesarian delivery upon later 
manifestations of anxiety. Comprehensive Psychia- 
try, 1962, 3(2), 113-124.—A group of 38 Caesarian 
born adults was compared with 2 other groups of non- 
Caesarian born adults. It is postulated that the rela- 
tive absence of somatic symptoms accompanying 
stress and anxiety in the experimental group is re- 
lated to the absence of somatic impressions occurring 
during normal processes of labor and birth. Mode of 
birth influences later life expressions of stress and 
anxiety. D. Prager. 


1922. Suinn, Richard M., & Hill, Hunter. 
(Whitman Coll.) Influence of anxiety on the rela- 
tionship between self- acceptance and acceptance 
of others. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 
28 (2), 116-119.— Tests of general and test anxiety 
were administered with a self-acceptance (SA)- 
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of others (AO) questionnaire to 92 Ss 
to test the prediction that anxiety increased the usual 
SA-AO correlation. Results indicate that (a) anx- 
- | is significantly associated with both lowered 
“acceptance a r>" — of others, 
(b) anxiety disrupts the SA-AO relationship by 
lowering self-acceptance at a greater rate than ac- 
mne of others, (c) low anxiety permits the usual 
-AO correlation to exist. Conclusions were that 
i» learning theory from which the prediction was 
ived is inadequate in self-theory areas of person- 
ality, (b) — a disruptive, yet systematic 
influence on the «ԱՐՏ -AC nee of others 
relationship.—Jowrnal — pee 


1923, Thorne, F. C. An existential of 
. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963. 19 
(1), 38143. — Anxiety as seen through existentialism 
was 1 Success in life was seen as assets 
and liabilities involving a success-failure ratio as 
Viewed through an ideal self and an actual self, 
Anything that blocked self actualization stimulated 
anxiety. The antidote to anxiety was success. This 
existential anxiety was viewed in relation to control, 
neurotic breakdown, guilt, conscience, and money, 
A comparison with other theories of anxiety was 
presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


1924. Venkataramaiah, Տ. Ք. (Sri Venkateswara 
U. Tirupati, India) Effect of anxiety on varia- 
bility in certain aspects of mental-motor coordina- 
tion of mental patients. Indian Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 61-69.—3 groups of normal, 
neurotic, and psychotic Ss were required to continu- 
ously tap on a tapping key, and tap and give words 
in chain associations. Their scores on a modified 
Taylor's MA scale showed that neurotics showed 
greater anxiety than normals and that anxiety medi- 


‘ated and brought about measurable disturbances in 


mental motor coordination.—U. Pareek. 


Defenses 


1925. Bose, B. Concept of defense. Samiksa, 
1960, 14(1-4), 28-32.— The ultimate factor in the 
giving up of defenses is the mechanism օք resigna- 
fion. Resignation is developed through practice and 
patience. Analysis hastens the process. As the 
process is lengthy the environmental circumstances 
may so change that the patient feels compelled to give 
up treatment.— D. Prager. 


1926. Gambon, John. (State U. New Vork, Buf- 
falo) Personality and situational factors asso- 
ciated with scapegoating following experimental 
frustration. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 
4284.— Abstract. 


1927. Goldstein, M. J., Jones, Թ. B., & Kinder, 
M.I. (U. California, Los Angeles) A method for 
the experimental analysis of psychological de- 
fenses through perception. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1964, 2(2), 135-146.—In a methodological 
paper, and viewing the human being as an informa- 
tion processing system, the authors have attempted 
to develop 3 different measures of perception which 
tapped different phases of this processing: (1) input 
discrimination, (2) matching input with memory, 
and (3) output or communication of perception to 
another individual, all as related to psychological 
defenses, Norms were collected on each of the meas- 
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ures. Data were collected on 3 groups of psychiatric 
inpatients —X. V. Hamilton. 


primitive secure position in which object and sub- 
ject were fused. If we examine speech closely, we 
find that this position is often erected in grammatical 
syntax through the use of the indefinite you.” Con- 
— are drawn from the standpoints of adaptive 
and dynamic psychiatry regarding probable mecha- 
nisms involved —D. Prager. 
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1929. Abel, Theodora M. (Postgraduate Cent. 
Mental Health, NYC) I tic and cultural 
variations in the resolution of = Ր moti- 
vational patterns and conflicts. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(2), 377-390.—1n the context of 
the Fit position, this paper discusses some of 
the complexities met with in reaching genital goals, 
with special concentration on the difficulties of sepa- 
rating oral, anal and genital impulses not only in the 
phallic and oedipal stages but in the fixations and 
regressions of the later developmental years. Ilus- 
trative material is taken from the intrapsychic con- 
flicts of individual patients, as well as from the 
attitudes and practices set up by various cultural 
groups, in striving to cope with the oedipal dilemma. 
Author abstract, 

1930. Beck, S. J. Abraham's ordeal: Creation 
of a new reality. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50 
(2), 175-189.— The near sacrifice by Abraham of 
his son Isaac is an instance of a personal conflict and 
outcome, showing the invincible power of the human 
mind referred to as ego strength. In asserting him- 
self gaainst his society's ingrained customs, Abraham 
demonstrated that the human mind is always an open 
system. The psychological implications of Abra- 
ham's ordeal show the wisdom of the religious fathers 
in their selecting it as the Bible reading on the holiest 
days of the year. D. Prager. 


1931. Blanton, Smiley. Freud and theology. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 1(2), 3-8.—Freud spoke of 
religion as an illusion "that we use in order to help 
ourselves through life.” He made contributions to 
religion and through analysis has shown what true 
acceptance is.—C. E. Kew. 


1932. Block, W. E., & Ventur, P. A. A study 
of the psychoanalytic concept of castration anx- 
iety in symbolically castrated amputees. Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1963, 37(3), 518-526.—40 amputees 
were compared with normal controls on certain cas- 
tration anxiety indices of the Blacky pictures. Pre- 
sumptive evidence validating the castration anxiety 
concept was found. Presumptive validity was also 
demonstrated for use of Blacky pictures in investi- 
gating psychoanalytic concepts.—D. Prager. 


1933. Bowlby, J. Pathological mourning and 
childhood mourning. Journal of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association, 1963, 11(3), 500-541.— The 
paper delineates the dynamics of 4 pathological 
variants of mourning and demonstrates that patterns 
of response that are typical of these variants in adult 
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life resemble patterns that are typical օք mourning 
processes when they are evoked in infancy and early 
childhood.—-D. Prager. 

1934. Burke, K. The thinking of the body: 
Comments on the imagery of catharsis in litera- 
ture. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(3), 25-68.— 
The paper deals with ways in which excretory func- 
tions are expressed in certain famous texts: Alice 
in Wonderland, Wagners Ring, Flaubert's The 
Temptation of St. Anthony, the Prometheus Bound of 
Aeschylus; the poetry of Mallarmé, and certain poems 
and stories of the author. Good literature often ex- 
presses purging or catharsis or physical excretion 
by ingenious subterfuge. The major purgative out- 
lets of the body are urinary, fecal, and ejaculatory. 
The presence of fecal and diuretic imagery must 
often be disguised not because it is wicked but be- 
cause it is unbeautiful, unheroic, or infantile—D. 
Prager. | 


1935. Corman, Harvey H., Escalona, Sibville K., 
& Reiser, Morton Ք. Visual imagery and pre- 
conscious thought processes. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1964, 10(2), 160-172.—The authors ob- 
served, as had others, the appearance of "pure" and 
altered fragments of the subliminal stimulus (per- 
cept) in free and dream imagery. However, this 
study concentrates primarily upon other issues that 
have received less attention in the past, namely, ex- 
ploration and appraisal of the ego processes involved 
in microgenesis and imagery in this kind of experi- 
ment. It is our impression that these techniques 
warrant further development as promising methods 
for experimental study of issues in psychoanalytic 
ego psychology.— Author summary. 


1936. Edel, Abraham. (City Coll., U. New York) 
The concept of the unconscious: Some analytic 
preliminaries. Philosophy of Science, 1964, 31(1), 
18-33.—To illustrate one way in which philosophy 
may be helpful rather than merely critical in the pres- 
ent state of psychoanalytic theorizing, an attempt is 
made to disentangle issues in controversies about the 
unconscious. 11 questions are distinguished and dis- 
cussed. Logical, linguistic, methodological, meta- 
physical, empirical, and pragmatic components are 
set apart. It is found that there are no logical bar- 
Tiers to a construct of the unconscious, that it is 
linguistically feasible, need violate no methodological 
concepts, nor foreclose a metaphysical issue, nor have 
deleterious pragmatic effect. Feasibility and desira- 
bility of the construct in all these respects will de- 
pend on the character and extent of the scientific 
findings. Some issues are also raised concerning de- 
sirable types of models in the explanation of conduct, 
and concerning the relevance of recent studies of 
consciousness. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1937. Eissler, K. R. Freud and the psycho- 
analysis of history. Journal of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association, 1963, 11(4), 675-703.—The 
psychoanalysis of a people, by unearthing the uncon- 
scious factors at work in their history, may bring 
mastery to them, and lead to the sort of action that 
guarantees preservation. The practical value of pos- 
tulating the principle of relevant coherence in the 
history of a people should not be doubted. A series 
of incidents in Japanese history are described to dem- 
onstrate the usability of Freud’s historical method.— 
D. Prager, 
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1938. Evans, Richard I. Conversations with 
Carl Jung and reactions from Ernest Jones. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1964, 173 p. $1.75. 
— Interviews with Carl Jung and Ernest Jones are 
described giving their viewpoints on personality de- 
velopment. The author interprets as Jung objecting 
at being called a mystic, as it is hoped that more 
complex forms of scientific inquiry will some day 
validate his least concrete conceptualizations. A 
study to determine the impact of teaching interview 
with great contributors to a discipline on student 
achievement and attitudes is also described—J. L. 
Khanna. 

1939. Feldman, A. Bronson. Animal magnetism 
and the mother of Christian Science. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1963, 50(2), 154-160—“The life 
of Mary Eddy offers abundant signs of the suffering 
and struggles of a woman with immense penis-envy 
who wanted to raise herself to equality with her 
godly fierce father, and succeeded in doing so to the 
extent made possible by the adoration of a church 
that saw in its deity the features of a masculine 
mother." She abhorred sexual intercourse and had 
ardor for celibacy even within matrimony. It was 
the erectile and missile activity of the penis rather 
than the genital function that occupied Mary Eddy’s 
id.—D. Prager. 

1940. Fingarette, H. Orestes: Paradigm hero 
and central motif of contemporary ego psychol- 
ogy. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(3), 87-111. 
— The motif of the Oedipus story crystallized Freud's 
first great insight into the early development of the 
instinctual drives; the motif of the Orestes story 
crystallizes out the much later insights concerning 
the ego and superego, ego-psychology, the link of 
psychoanalysis to other movements of modern 
thought, and the unification of later and earlier 
psychoanalytic theory—D. Prager. 

1941. Fodor, Վ. Jung, Freud, and a newly dis- 
covered letter on the Poltergeist theme. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1963, 50(2), 119-128.—It is specu- 
lated that Jung was so infuriated at Freud’s refusal 
to accept parapsychological phenomena that the 
former caused Freud to faint twice and to break 
with Freud unconsciously. It is also intimated that 
Jung may well have possessed telekinetic or psycho- 
kinetic powers of which he might or might not have 
been aware.—D. Prager. 

1942. Freud, Sigmund. Civilization and its dis- 
contents. NYC: W. W. Norton, 1964. 109 p— 
A new translation from the original German, edited 
by James Strachey. 

1943. Freud, Sigmund. The future of an illu- 
sion. NYC: Doubleday, 1964. x, 105, $.95(paper). 
—Reprint of a book originally printed in 1927. Eng- 
lish translation in 1953 by W. D. Robson-Scott. 
Revised edition 1961 by James Strachey. 

1944. Freud, Sigmund. Beyond the pleasure 
principle. A study of the death instinct in human 
behavior NYC: Bantam Books, 1963. 121 p. 
$.75(paper).—Reprint of a book published in 1959. 
Translation by James Strachey. Introduction and 
notes by Gregory Zilboorg. 

1945. Friedenberg, Fred S. Backward fixation, 
forward fixation, and neurotic acting out. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1963, 50(4), 74-80.—The earliest 
memory may be a screen memory whose distortion 
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serves to deny traumatic events oí childhood. Ií a 
patient is asked to predict his future, he may produce 
ı screen fantasy which will be useful in understand- 
ing the screen memory. The screen memory and the 
screen fantasy give a rough outline of the arrested 
areas of development in the patient. In the latency 
period there occurs in the normal progression and 
differentiation while in the neurotic there is fixation 
and re-enactment of early trauma. The normal cere- 
bral latency period is important in determining future 
behavior. D. Prager. 

1946. Gill, M. M. Topography and systems in 
psychoanalytic theory. Psychological Issues, 1963, 
3(2, Monogr. No. 10), 1-179.—Following an account 
of the history of topographic theory and definitions 
of the terms topographic, structural, preconscious, 
and unconscious, there are sections on the relation- 
ship of contents to unconsciousness, topographic re- 
gression, functioning and cathexes regulated by de- 
fenses, the unconscious and the id, and definitions of 
ego and id. The question whether there should be 
a topographical point of view in addition to the 
structural one is answered in the negative—D. 
Prager. 

1947. Glauber, I. Ք.  Federn's annotation of 
Tyeud's theory of anxiety. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1963, 11(1), 84-96.— 
Freud and Federn concentrate on different aspects of 
the ego. Freud, in The Problem of Anxiety, was 
again involved with the psychoneuroses while Federn 
progressively interested himself in psychoses and 
allied narcissistic disorders. Federn was impressed 
more by the pervasive passivity and masochism he 
encountered while Freud noted the more circum- 
scribed and benign ego pathology in his material. —D. 
Prager. 

1948. Goldbrunner, Josef. Individuation: A 
study of the depth psychology of Carl Gustav 
Jung. Notre Dame, Ind.: U. of Notre Dame Press, 
1964. 204 p. $.95.—This paperback edition of the 
translation of the original German text offers a short 
exposition of the Jungian concept of the personal and 
collective unconscious, dreams, psychic energy, psy- 
chological types, arch-types, religious experience, 
and individuation. A brief, critical evaluation of the 
application of Jungian concepts to religion, anthro- 
pology, ethics, and education as well as their psycho- 
therapeutic possibilities follow the exposition. Al- 
though the references refer to the German literature 
on Jungian psychology, the translator indicated 
available English translations wherever applicable.— 
I. Neufeld. 


1949, Griesl, G. (Priesterseminar, Innsbruck- 
Hötting, Switzerland) Zur psychologie der Heil- 
serwartung. [On the psychology of the expectation 
օք holiness.] Jahrbuch für Psychologie, Psycho- 
therapie & medizinische Anthropologie, 1961, 8(1/2), 
47-67.—The desire for self-fulfillment in psychologi- 
cal sense finds a parallel in the theological considera- 
tions of the expectation of personal holiness. The 
psychological and theological points of view are com- 
pared and their differences pointed out. Holiness 
depends upon the act of faith and, as such, it cannot 
be identified with the psychological. phenomena of 
freedom from guilt, or feeling of self-confidence. The 
psychotherapist who is concerned with the earthly 
reality of the patient can attempt to free him from 
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guilt and to help him in his self-development, but it 
is not within his province to make a person holy:— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


1950. Grinberg, L. ge and envy between 
Joseph and his brothers. Samiksa, 1963, 17(3), 
150-171, As a basis for the analysis of envy, rivalry, 
and jealousy the author makes use of some of Joseph's 
famous legendary dreams. In this way "a study is 
made of the aspects connécted with the pre-oedipal 
and oedipal situation to which these feelings con- 
tributed, as well as the significance of the influence 
of the ‘Joseph part’ existing in each one of us."— 
D. Prager. 


1951. Grinstein, A. Profile of a "doll": A fe- 
male character type. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 
50(2), 161-174.— This “doll” is between 30 and 35, 
well-dressed and in the height of fashion. She is 
usually Jewish, well-educated, with a wealthy husband 
and a colored maid. She doesn't cook breakfast for 
her husband. Socially, she mixes more with women 
than with men, discussing clothes, gossip, and food. 
She tries to impress others that she is virtuous and 
important. Her complaints in therapy are vague. 
She seems confused and bewildered. The transfer- 
ence is that of child to mother. She feels threatened 
by loss of the love object. She is shallow, over- 
emphasizes money values, and intensely competitive 
with mother. Father is a shadowy figure. Treat- 
ment is difficult. D. Prager. 

1952, Gutheil, E. A. The exhibitionism of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1962, 16(2), 266-277.—Rousseau's per- 
sonality was his psychosexual infantilism which 
expressed itself in exhibitionistic, narcissistic, mas- 
ochistic, and homosexual trends. In his mental life 
the way led from the darkest abysses of his instincts 
up to the highest levels of altruism and self-negation, 
The basic trauma of his life was the remarriage of 
his father, which prompted the rejection of his own 
children. He sensed traitors around him, and yet 
knew only one traitor, the man who had betrayed 
his love, his father. Behind his ideas of revenge 
stood his everlasting hatred of his stepmother. Fi- 
nally he escaped into a psychosis which enabled him 
to project his emotions into his environment.—D. H. 
Schuster. 

1953. Grinberg, Leon. Culpa y depresion: Es- 
tudio psicoanalitico. [Guilt and depression: A 
psychoanalytic study.] Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Editorial Paidos, 1963. 247 p—Feelings of guilt, 
depression, and the accompanying extreme pain exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the cause and aggrava- 
tion of mental and physical illnesses. The life of the 
individual is a succession of small and great degrees 
of pain, where the feeling of guilt constitutes of 
the fundamental elements. In guilt itself can be seen 
the evolution of humanity; it covers religion, moral- 
ity, and ethics and constitutes the final expression of 
an eternal struggle between the tendencies toward 
survival and some of the expressions of the death 
instinct. “The origin and nature of the unconscious 
guilt feelings continues to constitute one of the ob- 
scure points in the psychoanalytic theory." Based 
upon clinical experience as well as the concepts of 
Freud and Melanie Klein, a guilt feeling does not 
exist; but there are 2 qualities of guilt: guilt of per- 
secution and guilt of depression, related to the death 
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P յու Review, 1963, 

dee 
was a patient called 2— wister) a - 
hind him was the analyst tes. The method was 
free association, The Ist session terminated in fail- 
ure, It is possible however that Socrates really 
did not employ this = but was being mocked 

as 


p e m just reud's genius was mocked 
yr. . Prager. 


1955. Hartmann, Heinz. Essays on ego psychol- 
ogy. NYC: International U. Press, 1964. xv, 492 
Ի $10.00.—A collection of articles, previously pub- 
ished elsewhere (some in German are herein trans- 
lated for the first time), on psychoanalytic theories 
and on contributions to the development of such 
theories are brought in this volume, The 
development of the author's hts over a long 
period of time (írom about 1939) is presented, 
especially as related to ego psychology. ie essays 
are not necessarily integrated but are well introduced 
and well indexed. They cover such aspects as: psy- 
choanalysis and health, sociology, social science, and 

Science, scientific aspects of psycho- 
analysis; the ego in psychoanalytic theory, the ego's 
technical implications, a survey of the ego's develop- 
ment in Freud’s work, and its reciprocal influences 
on the development of the id. (18-page bibliogr.) 
D. Lebo. 

1956. Hoffs, J. A. An hagy (cannibal- 
ism): Its br to the stage of develop- 
ment. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(2), 27-54. 
—There are parallels between the cannibalism of 

imitive man and the cannibalism of the infant. 

ives of cannibalism are found in the creative 

ms and the mental life of all civilized people. 

decline of cannibalism was associated with in- 

creasing taboos and the assimilation of the practice 

of cannibalism into religious and political structure. 

Motives of self-preservation and guilt were important 

in eliminating cannibalism from most parts of the 
world.—D. Prager. 


1957. Honig, Albert M. Pathological identifi- 
cations: A contribution to direct analysis. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1963, 36(4), 331- 
339.—Identification, Seen as the core of the thera- 
peutic process, is described as being either flexible 
and healthy, or fixed and pathological. To promote 
healthy identification, the therapist is recommended 
to offer himself as an object of identification, by in- 
jecting opinions and value judgments, and concen- 

ting on the removal of psychotic defenses. Patho- 
identifications and methods of overcoming 
= are further described and discussed.—P. J. Vol 


1958. Hunt, Morton M., Corman, Ք. & Or- 
mont, Louis R. The ing cure. NYC: Harper 
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& Row, 1964. xii, 171 S.—Taking its title 

is f coined by “Anna 
0 * exposition of that endeavor is pre- 
sented in the form of conversations between a psycho- 
analyst, a lawyer, a male art school teacher, a house- 
wife, and an unmarried career woman. Aspects such 
as the stereotype of the analyst, falling in love with 
the , psychoanalysis and creativeness, a 
variety of therapies, neuroses and psychoses, a brief 
history of psychoanalysis with some of Freud's major 
theoretical discoveries, selecting an analyst, do's and 
don'ts for the patient in the early phases of analysis, 
transference, criteria for termination, and the effect 
of psychoanalysis on our lives and on the sciences 
are all considered.—D, Lebo. 

1959, Jackson, ar Վ. Grief and guilt. Pas- 
toral Counselor, 1963, 1(1), 34-38.—Grief reflects 
a clearly defined syndrome over the loss of a beloved 
person. Mourning is a feeling of shorter duration. 
Guilt is evidenced by self-condemnatory feelings, self- 
criticism and depression. Expression of feelings, 
new interper contacts and activity are helpful 
but with morbid grief, psychotherapy is necessary.— 
C. E. Kew. 

1960, Judson, A. J. Love and death in the short 
Ep dg [pe eidem T pl ՀՀկ 

i iatric Quarterly Supplement, 
1963, 3742): 250-262.—There is a Kin asso- 
ciation of love and death. Males tend to be the vic- 
tims oí violence. English males have difficulty in 
expressing violence, but nonEnglish males do not. 
Marriages are usually unsuccessful. Women are 
more frequently unfaithful than men. Some themes 
suggest sex reversal. It was conjectured that the 
death of Maugham's mother when he was 8 yr. old 
was crucial in molding his conceptions of love and 
death.—D. Prager. 

1961. Katz, J. The Joseph dreams anew. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(2), 92-118.—The 
Joseph dreams and related mythology show the 
evolvement of the benevolent leader. Joseph emerged 
as a figure of er that was used with wisdom and 
tact in comparison to the self-destructive conceit and 
brashness of his adolescent dreams. The Joseph story 
is an illustration of the Ist radical change in the law 
of talion. There was taming and channeling of am- 
bition, pride, distrust, and hateful vengeance. Joseph 
and his brothers could eventually forgive one another 
and live together in peace. D. Prager. 

1962. Kelman, H. et al. Existentialism and 
psychiatry, a round table discussion. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(1), 20-38.—T. 
Hora presented the transpersonal perspective; I. 
Galdston discussed existential factors in psychother- 
apy; J. M. Scher described the ontoanalytic view; W. 
M. Mendel felt that the existential contribution 
stressed conscious productions over postulated un- 
conscious strivings, and R. R. Monroe demonstrated 
the Daseinanalytic use of dreams.—D. Prager. 

1963. Kelman, H. Oriental psychological proc- 
esses and creativity. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1963, 23(1), 67-84.—"My thesis is that 
creating is evident in all living things and beings. 
What emerges are spontaneity, absolute subjectivity, 
pure consciousness, an aspect of the all, of cosmos, 
of reality. The unique contributions of oriental 
psychological processes to the creating process in this 
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pet contributions, and future "— —camet—and the means man employs to mitigate and 
) conceal] these —0. 

— Ze „ Kë 1970. Jules H. (E4) Science and 
amsiyris, 1963, 23(2), 205-222. —" My — D Nc. onse & Stratton, 1964, viii, 296 $75. 
been to show that are fundamenta! wide Na Mast reca volue Ae the Series whic ee 
—— ic theory and tech- inhisted in 1998 contains over 20 contains «ich 
nique, as formulated. focusing on these, wasting overview recent developments in ps 
5o energies to previas aD , only when nec- related areas of research, Part Í considers such 
essary warding off attempts at inter with open as Anna Freud and Erik II. Erikson; Jean 
forums for discussion, while most of our and Heinz Hartmann; Franz Alexander and 
energies to defining the issues in transitional Thomas M. French; — 1 Ers ze theories of 
phase we will be better able to preserve amd develop is; ete. Part II includes papers on be- 
what psychoanalysis can offer now and in the future. vioral approaches to psychiatric t ; compara- 
—D. Prager. tive and experimental contributions Ն. բ «-- 

1965. Kelman, H. Freer associating: Its phe- of behavior. Part HI deals with exper dream 
nomenology and inherent pem American ` studies; role of dreams in psychoanalysis, ete. Part 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22(2), 176-200.— IV describes the role of the psychiatrist's ity 
"The thesis of this paper is that theoretical լո the interview; identity confusion, feminine iden 
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and therapeutic techniques are now available ^ : 
making wider * օք — enl associat- 12 therapy and theories of learning— 
ing more possible.” Clinical are presented 

to illustrate this thesis. Freer associating actualizes 1 

the creative potential in defining and utilizing its couch. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(1), 81-85. 
inherent paradoxes. Forced association, free asso- — — The woman on the couch in the Idth century sig- 
ciation, and freer association describe an historical nifed the ancient sacrificial love that gradually grew 


development.—D. Prager. into our self-effacing love. She shows us that love 
1966. Kelman, N. Man: Creator, discoverer, is pot «o lovely ús It պատ MM ke romantic begianiagt; 
instrument. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, The Ist woman on the — v E men 
1963, 23(2), 175-184.—Analytic work involves atten- and women on couches — 2 are ya- 
tion, intelligence, commitment, love, devotion—all tion of sensual love and — -- 
qualities that undoubtedly enter into creating. How- “But she is also a — — art, a SÉ * 
ever it is not psychoanalysis itself that is a creative mans creative gifts --- made urge 
process but rather the endeavors that have to be nalize his ephemera! feelings."—D. Prager. 
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applied in psychoanalysis.—D. Prager. 
1967. Lagache, Daniel. Hapsikhoanaliza. [Psy- 
choanalysis.] Tel-Aviv, Israel: M. Mizrahi, 1963. 
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123 p— Hebrew translation of "La Psychanalyse" Ethological evidence shows even more clearly than, 
enriched by a Hebrew bibliography of related writ- 82 tally H eng: 
ings in Hebrew.—H. Ormian, SE generation. Ethologists ar 
1968. Lewis, N. D. C. Some theriomorphic sym- species adopts ri regard 

bolisms and mechanisms in ancient literature and D E deg աա ազար 
dreams. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(4), 5-26. — e in individuals brought up isolated from 
First are presented some of the ways in which man the rest of the species. The race-preservative drive 
has descriptively and through overt abnormal behav- in animals as well as in man, 8 — in 
ior represented animal elements Which are so much — to the drive to save the individual from his 
a part of his constitution. Then follows a more on destructiveness.— B. Prager. 


elaborate study of dream hallucinations in which : 
various animals have symbolized cravings, strivings, 1973. Miller, Ira. Sane parm À — աք 
and conflicts at էհօ unconscious level. - the body . Journal o 1 «ԱՏՆ Th sy fect 
lytic techniques reveal the prominet role still played analytic Association, 1963, 1 ax * cc : 
by animals in symptom formation as well as in dream of consistent confrontation wit! ity serves 1 E 
life. The gods of early man were actually libido reinforce the stren of the dormant, ee self- 
objects frequently represented by animals which were representation. | — de GE ER 
symbolic of erotic cravings and their gratification. strength, a conflict occurs in | ° "e ez 
In literature, daily life, and dreams, animals repre- the more mature and the regressively determined, 
sent fear situations, harmful and beneficent forces, defensive, immature self-representation.—D. Prager. 
Serve as substitute gratification for taboo pleasures, 1974. Moser, Ulrich. Zur psychoanalytischen 
and act as a means of defense by evading conflict Theorie der Berufswahl: Sublimierung, Identi- 
between erotic fantasies and reality demands.—D. fizerung und berufliche Identität. [Psychoanalytic 
Prager. theories on choice of profession : Sublimation, identi- 
1969. Masserman, J. H. The contributions of fication and professional identity] Schweizerische 
experimental psychiatry to the art of healing. Zeitschirft für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(4), 103-132.—A 1963, 22(1), 1-18.—The psychoanalytic notion is 
review of man’s precariously repressed anxieties applied to comprehend „choice of profession. The 
about his 3 principal sources of security : his physical theory of “operotropism” is presented in a study on 
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1976. 4 in Freud and 
ni Mi, Panimon, rt s 
1), 100-106.—"According to the ic of science, 


walue of a theory is greatly enhanced by the 
propositions of parsimony. The fundamental assump- 
tions of 1 ic theory fall short of this cri- 
terion, simplicity and generality of Adler's 
theory are demonstrated in this respect and are shown 
to be a more acceptable explanation than Freud's of 
human behavior.“ HD. Prager. 


1977. Nydes, J. The paranoid-masochistic char- 
acter. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(2), 55-91. 
—The masochistic character appears to renounce 
power for the sake of love and the paranoid character 
appears to renounce love for the sake of power. The 
sadistic character identifies with the aggressor, is 
reactively hostile, aggressively intimidates, and ex- 

* periences relief with affect discharge. The paranoid 
des with the victim, is defensively hostile, 
ively vokes punishment, and experiences 
fury rather t relief as affect is discharged. To 
the paranoid, the wish for love is yielding to castra- 
tion and to homosexual degradation. The masochist 
seems depressed whenever he attempts to assert him- 
* self on his own' behalf. In conclusion family back- 
ground and therapy of paranoid-masochistic charac- 
ters are discussed. HD. Prager. 


1978. Oberndorf, Clarence P. A history of 

is in America. NYC: Harper & Row, 

964. 280 p. $1.85(paper)—Reprint of a book 
originally published in 1963. . 

1979. Orgel, S. Z. Ego psychology and the 
problem of adaptation. Samiksa, 1963, 17(3), 113- 
129.—H. Hartmann's monograph on “Ego Psychol- 
ogy and the Problem of Adaptation" is presented 
under the following rubrics: the conflict-free ego 
sphere, adaptation and ego apparatuses, and auto- 
5 autonomy, and  ego-apparatuses.—D. 

rager. 


1980. Peerbolte, M. L. Տ and memory: 
Some psychoanalytic data about Bok's theory con- 
cerning memory. Samiksa, 1963, 17(1), 27-42.--1ո 
7 cases it is emphasized that emotionality is very 
important for the emergence of engrams. Engrams 
from the prenatal state exclude the possibility of sen- 
sory peri on. The relations of engrams to emo- 
tion, consciousness, and psychopathological states such 
ՅՏ depersonalization and schizophrenic states are de- 
scribed. These relationships are discussed in refer- 
enceto S.T. Bok's theory of the interübral vacuoles 
of the cerebral cortex as the organ of memory. Bok's 
Cybernetica was of use in considering the cognitive 
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I et memory, and consciousness in 
framework of the natural sciences. H. Prager. 

1251. Rachman, Stanley. (Ed.) (U. London) 
Critical essays on NYC: Macmil- 
lan Co, 1963. xiii, p. $7.50.—11 papers dealing 
with "extramural" criticism — the psyc 5 
theory and practice are brought together in this vol- 
ume, C. Landis and E. G. — wh oder? 
own personal experience in analysis, Ի. Bailey, H. 
J. Eysenck, and A. E. Ellis refute psychoanalysis on 
methodological grounds. H. Orlans, J. Wolpe, and 
Տ. Rachman attack the theory of childhood trauma 
as being ill s ed by scientific evidence, Under 
the heading of "Clinical Aspects of Psychoanalysis." 
J. Wolpe, Տ. Rachman, C. G. Costello, and Ը, H. 
Thigpen deal with the phenomenon of neurosis and its 
etiology in terms of learning theory and principles of 
learning,—E. Friedman. 

1982. Reik, T. A booth away from the house. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, (2), 7-26.—The 
sukkah resembles a hut from a tropical region full of 
palms, The primal type of the booth for the Hebrew 
feast is akin to the Mannerhaus, or the dwelling place 
of boys at puberty. This primitive residence was once 
erected in the forest of North Africa. The hut was 
once the dwelling place of boys of puberty age who 
were instructed there about secret tribal rituals. 
When the Hebrew tribes became a nation, the original 
secret society of the tribes was extended to encompass 
all males from a certain age on. “The Men's house 
was replaced by the Temple.“ D. Prager. 

1983. Robertiello, Ք. C. The artist’s block. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(3), 462-465.—The 
artist with a block not sublimated successfully 
enough. The wish to win mother’s love is still too 
closely associated with the artist’s creativity. The 
victim of block is afraid to create for fear of being 
rejected and thus destroying forever the illusion of 
being able to achieve love and recognition. Working 
these mechanisms through in 3 cases of artist's block 
resulted in marked decrease in the blocking.—D. 
Prager. 

1984. Roth, N. Freud and Galton. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(2), 77-83.—There is con- 
siderable evidence, all indirect that Freud was influ- 
enced by Galton in such topics as unconscious menta- 
tion, dreams, instinct theory, importance of fantasy, 
repression, topographic and d ic points of view, 
free association, and others. Freud probably did not 
make explicit reference to such influence partly be- 
cause the emphasis on studies of heredity in mental 
life seemed inimical to the furtherance of psycho- 
analytic work. D. Prager. 


1985. Rubenstein, Richard L. The significance 
of castration anxiety in Rabbinic mythology. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(2), 129-153.—“The 
deepest unconscious anxiety of the Jewish religious 
deviant is . . . said to be the anxiety lest his Lord 
retaliate, measure for measure, against him and his 
offending organ for the commission, either in thought 
or in deed, of his incestuous rebelliousness.” Rab- 
binic myths, castration anxiety in Rabbinic tradition, 
the role of pre-oedipal anxieties in Rabbinic myth, 
are discussed. “Perhaps the deepest threat carried 
in these traditions is the threat that too great a dis- 
loyalty to the Father will result in the withdrawal of 
the Father and punishment by the Mother.” Fear of 
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D. Prager. 

1986. Rubins, J. L., H. Eckhardt, M. 
H. 4 eg k Chase the self and identity 
during ^ Journal of P. 
choonalysiz, 1963, 23(1), 5-19.—In this table 


discussion moderated Z Rubins, H. spoke of 
an operational pective on of , self, 
and identity; M. Eckhardt fi on the — 


terms such as self and i may obscure the 
that the individual remains a social at all times; 
and R. Spiegel presented 4 clinical cases to illustrate 
the role of self and identity in female sexuality — 
D. Prager. 

1987, Sartre, Jean-Paul. The creator of “Our 
Lady of the d 
1263, 50(3), 172-176. 

1988. Schultz, J.H. Der Traum vom 

The dream of the opposite type.] Jahrbuch fur 
Psychologie, Psychotherapie & medizinische Anthro- 
pologie, 1961, 8(1-2), 136-142.—Already Freud ob- 
served the presence of dreams which belong to the 
category of contradiction. In these dreams the con- 
tent represents the exact opposite of what the dreamer 
is. The author is trying to develop a more extensive 
hypothesis concerning this phenomenon which he 
denotes as the “dream of the opposite type.” A sug- 
gestion is made also to consider such experiences from 
the dialectic standpoint: thesis, antithesis and syn- 
thesis—V’. J. Bieliauskas. 

1989. Segal, Hanna. Introduction to the work 
of Melanie Klein. NYC: Basic Books, 1964. viii, 
118 p.—Based on a series of lectures given over sev- 
eral years at the Institute of P Analysis in 
London. Chapters on phantasy, the paranoid-schizoid 
position, envy, the depressive position, manic defences, 
reparation, and oedipus complex. Klein's use of 
phantasy as an ego function assumes greater ego or- 
ganization than postulated by Freud. Case histories 
are cited to illustrate the primitive emotion of envy. 
Infancy is characterized as stages of identifying with 
good and bad objects, Depressive stages are entered 
when the infant feels that he has destroyed his mother. 
Reparative wishes arise in an effort to restore the 
love object. When mother is perceived as 3 whole, 
E Stage is set for the oedipus complex.—P. R. 

ivens. 


1990. Seidenberg, Robert, & Cochrane, Hortence. 


and 
destiny: A social approach to psychonalytic the- 
Ory. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra d 
1 . $6.00.—Social, political, economic, and 
biological forces, as well as psychological ones, shape 
the individual's fate. Throughout life, the individual 
Strives to fulfill needs; he endures and copes with 
stresses. Society provides patterns for this adapta- 
tion, as well as making demands upon the individual 
ed determine what "reality" is for him.— 


1991. Seward, G. H. The relationship between 
Psychoanalytic school and value problems in ther- 
apy. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22 
(2), 138-152 ՏՏ were 65 analysts from various 
Schools. Seli-realization was specified as a goal by 
most of the Horney, Jung, and Sullivan group but not 

the Freudians,' Only the classical Freudian group 
claimed that their own values did not intrude into the 


iginates 
urge for the removal of bodily d 


preconscious and of then what ha: ‘Conk 
to a t what happens to n 
the preconscious to enable them to reach conscious- 


ness,—D, Prager. 

1993. Stekel, Wilhelm. Sadism 1 
L The of hatred and » NYC: 
Grove Press, xviii, 441 p. $295 )— 


1 
Reprint of a book originally published in ի 
Stewart, inquiry into the con- 
cept of working through. Journal of the American 
8 Association, 1963, 11(3), 474-499,— 


Ge investments, e domination of 
En d eech: ն. that it per- 


1996. 
Blake: Creation, regression, and pathology. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(3), 139-154.—In con- 
sidering artistic creation, regression, and pathology, 
the case of Blake is examined to ascertain how 

thology may sometimes serve the interests of art. 

is's formulation is too simple. In some cases re- 
gressions may be neither inaugurated nor controlled 
by the ego, yet still provide materials for art. Second- 
ary elaboration is necessary for art but such pre- 
conscious creative elaboration may be motivated by 
intrapsychic needs rather than by a desire to com- 
municate with an audience. Blake's ego used art 
restitutionally to control regressive forces, Valid art 
can result when regression is pathologically motivated 
and when the artistic elaboration is in the interest of 
intrapsychic needs.—D. Prager. 
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1998. Warnecke, R. School phobia and its treat- 
ment. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 
37(1), 71-79.—School phobia is discussed in relation 
to different concepts of separation anxiety. It is sug- 
gested that separation anxiety in the child is initially 
evoked by the mother who projects her fear of losing 
the child on to the child, and that treatment of both 
mother and child should consequently be directed to- 
ne achieving independence. (26 ref.)—P. J. 

ert. 


1999, Weiss, Daniel. D. H. Lawrence's great 
circle: From "Sons and Lovers“ to “Lady Chatter- 
ley." Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(3), 112-138. 
—The return of the repressed aptly describes the 
thematic continuity of Lawrence's work. Lawrence's 
unresolved Oedipal conflicts determine the unconscious 
derivatives of each of his major writings. D. Prager. 


2000. Wells, Harry K. The failure of psycho- 
is. NYC: International Publishers, 1963. 252 p. 
$5.00.—The thesis is developed that psychoanalysis 
has passed through 4 stages from its classic for- 
mulation to revision, reformation, and reconstruction." 
Its last stage, stemming from Fromm's radical re- 
formulation, culminates in a reconstruction of psycho- 
analysis into a religion and mysticism and portends 
the theoretical demise of Freud's system.—N. H. 
Pronko. . 

2001. White, Robert W. Ego and reality in psy- 
choanalytic theory. Psychological Issues, 1963, 3 
(3, Whole No. 11), 1-210.— The concept of ego 
energies independent of libidinal and aggressive in- 


stincts brings about significant improvements in psy- . 


choanalytic ego theory. Following a review of ego 
psychology, independent ego energies are presented 
in terms of effectance and competence. There follow 
sections on reality and its testing, early deviations 
in ego development, identification as a process of de- 
velopment ; self-esteem, sense of competence, and ego 
strength; and finally, considerations of anxiety, 
cathexis, and neutralization. D. Prager. 


4. 7 PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


2002. Anderson, P. C., & Cross, T. N. Body 
cathexis and neurodermatitis. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4 (1), 40—46.— Brief review of literature 
on body cathexis. The face and genitals are the most 
highly cathected. The records of 195 patients with 
primary neurodermatitis were reviewed. The most 
emotionally disturbed patients attacked the most 
highly cathected areas and the least disturbed attacked 
the least highly cathected areas. D. Prager. 
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on a mer- 
ican Ps hoanalytic Association, 1963, 11(1), 55-65. 
—"Evi on the maturation of the neocortex was 
discussed in relation to clinical and behavioral! ob- 
servations on early ego development. The chronolog- 
ical sequence of developing ego functions was dis- 
cussed following the assumption that neural matura- 
tion sets an upper limit to the evolution of mental 
processes, On the premise that only those mecha- 
nisms capable of a partial binding of instinctual ener- 
gies can be considered ego functions, emerging ego 
capacities were distinguished from the primitive 'pre- 
corticate’ adaptive mechanisms which characterize 
the Ist weeks of life.“ D. Prager. 


2004. Corcoran, D. W. J. (Applied Psychol. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, England) The relation between 
introversion and salivation. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(2), 298-300.—The writer has 
previously suggested that introversion-extraversion is 
related to degree of arousal. Petrie et al. have re- 
cently demonstrated that introverts are more sus- 
ceptible to painful stimuli and less susceptible to sen- 
sory deprivation, 3 groups of Ss, similar in intro- 
version-extraversion scores, were used in the present 
experiment. 35 Տտ in all were involved. 2 groups 
had lemon juice placed on the ton; and the other 
group citric acid. Saliva was collected by pads of 
cotton wool. On the whole, the results indicated that 
differences exist between introverts and extraverts in 
the quantity of saliva secreted in response to lemon 
juice with the former secreting more.—R. D. Nance. 


2005. Egerton, N., & Kay, J. H. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles) ychological disturb- 
ances associated with open heart surgery. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(466), 433-439.--60 
adults who survived open heart surgery were followed 
up 3 mo. 8 and 51 children were ob- 
served pre- and postoperatively, including 35 open 
heart cases. No patient was transferred to a psy- 
chiatric ward and on such a criterion there was zero 
psychosis, but 40% of the adult patients had delirious 
postoperative states. Some better control of post- 
operative environment is suggested, but precipitating 
factors include hypnosis used as an adjunct to anes- 
thesia, dehydration and hyponatraemia, and tracheos- 
tomy; and predisposing factors include a family his- 
tory of schizophrenic or paranoid psychosis, previous 
brain damage, presence of rheumatic mitral valve 
lesion, marital instability, or overwhelming personal 
problems unrelated to the surgery. (32 ref.)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2006. Enke, H. Die Direktanalyse der Obstipa- 
tion. [Direct analysis of obstipation.] Acta Psycho- 
therapeutica et Psychosomatica, 1964, 12(1), 21-28.— 
Constipation, though therapeutically of secondary im- 
portance, is a typical concomitant symptom in organ 


‘neuroses. It has always been a model for the psycho- 


dynamics of psychosomatic disturbances. Direct, or 
symptom-analysis, uses the symptom as an access to 
the withheld content or the retentive personality struc- 
ture.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2007. Feldstein, Stanley, & Jaffe, Joseph. The 
relationship of speech disruption to the experience 
of anger. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 
26(6), 505-509.—“The results suggest that the ex- 
perience of anger is not related to changes in the 
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occurrence of speech disturbances.” College freshmen 
in an anger provoking interview situation. —E, R 


Vetting ի 


2008. Finney, J C. (Consultation Cent, 
141 Kapiolani Blvd. onolulu, Hawaii) What is 
sickness? — Merrül-Palmer Quarterly, 1963, 9(3), 
205-228.— Personality disorder and medical disease 
are identical in their logical or mathematical form, 
but different in content, Both consist of a breakdown 
in servomechanism. Physiologi processes and 
medical disease involve feedbacks within an organism. 
Psychopathology entails feedbacks involving responses 
of other organisms.—<Author summary. 


2009. Hubin, P. (U. Liège, Belgium)  Biotype 
et psychologie sexuelle. [Bictype and sexual psy- 
chology.) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 
1964, 6(1), 39-45.—This study tested—by means of 
MMPI questionnaire—the sexual activity (masturba- 
tion, homosexual tendencies or relations, and pre- 
marital relations) of 78 university students, age 22- 
25, and correlated the findings with the biotypes of 
the Ss according to the method of Decourt and 
Doumic. The results indicated that: 11.592 have no 
sexual activity; 80.89% practice masturbation; 20.8% 
show homosexual tendencies; the gynocoid are most 
stable in their sexual activities; the juveniles are 
much less satisfied and more obsessed with sexual 
problems ; the normo-hyperandroid practice the t- 
Ee of uncommon sexual acts. (15 ref.) —P. 

+ V olkert. 


2010. Hustmyer, Frank E. & Karnes, Edward. 
(U. New York, Downstate) Background autonomic 
activity and "Analytic Perception." Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 467-468.-- 
The GSR spontaneity oí 22 college students was 
measured while they were at rest and the number of 
bursts was found to correlate .61 (Հ.01) with the 
Jackson modified Embedded Figures Test. This re- 
sult agreed with other experimental work which used 
other measures of GSR spontaneity and reactivity 
and demonstrated a relationship to the field-depend- 
ency dimension. These various studies indicating 
an identifiable physiological component of the field- 
dependency dimension seem to present a fruitful area 
for potential neurophysiological-behavior theorizing 
and experimentation.—Journal abstract. 


2011. Lingjaerde, P. A. (Drammen Hosp., Dram- 
men, Norway) Plasma hydrocortisone in mental 
diseases. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(466), 423 432.—Levels were compared for 138 fe- 
male mental patients and 50 normal, healthy controls 
and correlated with age, duration of illness (no ef- 
Íect), menstrual cycle (no effect), and effects of 
insulin, on the last of which patients were less reactive 
than the controls.—IV. L. Wilkins. - 


2012. Minchin, Ք. L. H. & Holdaway, Ian. 


(Ngawhatu Hosp., Nelson, New Zealand) Compar- 


ison of psycho-therapeutic and anthelmintic ac- 
tivities. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(466), 411-414.—A comparison between the anthel- 
mintic and psychotropic activity of some phenothiazine 
and related drugs has been made. Some correlation is 
cmonstrated. It is suggested that the motor cells 
Of the primitive central nervous system of the worm 
may be related to the human reticular nervous system. 
Author summary. 
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2013. Stieper, D. R, & Loper, R. G. (Va Ment. 
Hygiene Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) Some personality 
correlates of blood bound . Journal 
of Clinical Prychology, 1963, 19(1), 45-48.—High 
and low PBI (blood protein bound iodine) rates were 
correlated with the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale, 
biographical items, and MMPI scales and subscales 
on 47 male patients of mixed diagnosis. All MMPI 
scales and subscales correlations with PBI rates were 
of a zero order except Ma, Mi, and Pds. A .56 cor- 
relation between the Shipley-Hartiord Retreat Scale 
and PBI rates was obtained indicating a str rela- 
tionship between intelligence and energy level. Of 
the biographical items only education and famil 
trouble showed a significant relationship with PBL, 
Behavior of high and low PBI patients was presented. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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2014. Achaintre, A., Balvet, P., Beaujard M., 
Ke SC, Fenin, Jo Bei A s< 
^" ` ^" „ „ uet, - 
Ë & Vermorel, H. Sab de thérapeutique 
[Psychiatric therapy briefs.) Paris, 
rance: Masson & Cie, 1963. 368 p. $10.00(paper). 
--Ճ թ of doctors Zeg ES working in 
psychiatric cs րա ring their experiences 
present 28 articles which are grouped under 3 head- 
ings: (a) generalities—which discusses the relation- 
ship between chemotherapy and psychotherapy; (b) 
principal psychiatric drugs—including 10 neuroleptics, 
4 antidepressors, 2 psychotonics, and a discussion con- 
cerning the present state of tranquilizers; and (c) 
psychiatric syndromes and their treatment. Most 
articles begin with a di of the chemical formula, 
followed by the form, , tolerances, symptoms, 
suggestions concerning application, and clinical re- 
sults. Outstanding for many recent references.—L. 
A. Ostlund. 


2015. Becker, Ernst. The revolution in pr: 
chiatry. NYC: Free Press, 1964. xi, 276 p. $5.50.— 
The revolution is "the invasion of psychiatry by 
philosophy and the social sciences. The target in this 
revolution is the narrow medical view of human ills. 
The aim of the upheaval is to present a broad be- 
havioral view of human malfunction, and to subór- 
dinate firmly the persuasive but inadequate and in- 
verted physio-chemical approach. The medical model 
offers Wi a reductionist approach; it cannot serve 
a true preventive program, even though it has proved 
useful in ameliorating symptoms. The point of attack 
in this revolution is on the psychiatric syndromes 
themselves, which must be re-examined and rede- 
fined" This comprehensive and transactional recon- 
struction is based heavily on the philosophy and psy- 
chology of John Dewey.—W. W. Meissner. 


2016. Eliasberg, W. G. Psychiatric viewpoints’ 
on indecency, obscenity, and pornography in litera- 
ture and the arts. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1962, 16(3), 477-483.—2 theories are ad- 
vanced regarding decency, obscenity, and pornog- 
raphy. The Ist is the theory of training wherein the 
playfulness of children is interpreted as teleological to 
train the young to adult functions. The 2nd theory is 
the abreaction theory. It is that by being exposed to 
a little evil, stage by stage, that we in essence become 
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2017. 


history. / of N 
& Mental Disease, 1964, 138(2), 105-113.—Concern- 
ing 1 of 3 possible sources of error in hiatric his- 
tery-taking (ie, the role of the O), the hypothesis 
D tested and verified that "clinicians will significantly 
differ among themselves in the fi of reporting, 
under routine conditions of psychiatric —— 
the incidence of anamnestic data which have been 
determined to be highly subjective, inferential, and 
Strongly charged wit emotionally disturbing content, 
but that they will not differ significantly among them- 
selves in the frequency of reporting, under identical 
conditions and in the same patients, the incidence of 
anamnestic data determined to be objective, factual 
and SES free from strong emotional connota- 
tions."—N. H. Pronko.* 

2018. Howe, Edmund S. (U. Maryland Sch. 
Med.) Three-dimensional structure of ratings of 
exploratory responses shown by a semantic differ- 
ential Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 187-196. 
—10 exploratory responses systematically varying in 
rated Activity Levgl were judged by 38 psycho- 
therapists againsf a 21-scale Semantic Differential. 
Factorization oí the matrix of rs among scales by 
the Multiple Grouping yielded 3 factors. Factor 1, 
properly labeled as Precision/Potency, accounts for 
4495 of the total variance. Factors 2 and 3, respec- 
tively. reted as Professional Evaluation and Ob- 
jectivity, together explain 44% of the total variance. 

All 3 factors are similar in structure to those observed 
` in an earlier study using a heterogeneous group of 
therapists responses; but the evaluative factor, as 
anticipated, is no longer the major source of variance. 
The implications of the findings for quantification of 
the therapist's verbal behavior are discussed. It is 
suggested that at bottom Precision/Potency defines a 
major variable studied under various guises b 
others; that an independent Objectivity factor will 
inevitably occur for exploratory statements but not for 
interpretive statements; and that Professional Evalua- 
tion is not necessarily the primary concern of the 
rater when confronted by therapist's statements in a 
rating situation. A 3-dimensional model of the 10 
responses is presented.—Journal abstract. 

2019. Klausner, S. Z. (Bureau Social Science 
Res-, Washington, D. C.) Psychiatry and religion. 
NYC: Free,Press Glencoe, 1964. 299 p. $6.95.— 
Through an exhaustive study of the literature of the 
religio-psychiatric movement, the relationship of psy- 
chiatrically-oriented ministers and religiously-oriented 
psychiatrists to their institutions, to their clients in 
the counseling situation, and to each other is examined 
and interpreted from a sociological Perspectiva An 
attempt is made to delineate the socio-cultural condi- 
tions that lead ministers and psychiatrists to shift 
their reference groups and their counseling orienta- 
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tions and adopt some of the norms and attitudes of 
the other institutional group. An analysis is made 
also of some of the influences determining the position 
that ministers and latrists take in regard to the 
question of jurisdiction in counseling and the qualifi- 
cations of the counselor. In a concluding chapter the 
author speculates about the of the re- 


ligio-psychiatric encounter for the broader institutions 
rel and science—W. T. Penrod, 

2020. Levy, Alan M., Kew, Clifton E, & Mc- 

La * et _ Ie. of NM How 

, psycho religion work together. 

astoral Counselor, 1964, 2(1), 21-28.—Religion is 


not a tool to be used but more an end in itself. 
Religion points to what can be and looks to the future 
while psychiatry attempts to undo the mistakes of the 
past. Only when the psychiatry, the psychology, or 
the religion is bad will they fail to work together 
effectively.—C. E. Kew. 

2021. Meyer, J., & Buswell, M. (St. Jude's Med. 
Res, Cent. & Clinic, Cedar Rapids, Ia.) Total med- 
ical treatment: Report of a year study. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121 (2), 129-135.— 
“This is a report of a S yr. research investigation and 
trial, seeking to determine the size and shape of ade- 
quate, effective treatment for sick persons. This 
treatment has been entitled Total Medical Treatment. 
The treatment has been discussed under 3 headings: 
the Total Appraisal, the Total Plan, the Total Effort. 
An illustrative case is described. 12 basic principles 
are presented, An impression is given of the effec- 
tiveness of this treatment."—N. H. Pronko. 

2022. Michelson, Elaine. e Balti- 
more Ass. Mental Health, Md.) Volunteer work 
aids mental patients. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1964, 30(1), 14-16—A description of a training 
program offered on a short-term basis for chronically 
disabled mentally ill patients gain work orientation, 
training and experience on a voluntary basis. The 
training offered is in general rather than specific work 
skills and is not offered in a workshop environment as 
much as it is in a school-type environment. The re- 
sults so far have been most encouraging.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2023. Ortgier, Dolores Ruth. (Washington U.) 
Social class linked attitudes as a variable in treat- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3424.— 
Abstract. 

2024. Sanchez, Vicente. (U. Chile, South Amer- 
ica) Relevance of c values, American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 18(1), 1-5.— 
The implications of cultural values of the particular 
patient to the occupational therapy program planned 
for him is discussed. Sanchez expresses his own 
conviction that the therapeutic approach should be 
modified: in accordance with the individual patient's 
value structure if conflict between the patient's 
family and community are to be avoided.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2025. Shapiro, Arthur K. A historic and 
heuristic definition of the placebo. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(1), 52-58.—This paper investigates the 
etymology of the placebo and attempts to formulate 
a definition which fulfills historic and heuristic cri- 
teria.—J. A. Lücker. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2026. Thilo, Hans-Joachim. Unfragmented man: 
A study in pastoral psychology. Minneapolis: 
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Augsburg Publishing House, 1964, 208 p. $500 .— 
This book, translated by Arthur J. Seeger, considers 
the relation of man to his world and how the church 
can help lead man to self-int jon. It is divided 
into 4 parts; (1) the man to w we proclaim, (2) 
nature and method of our proclamation, (3) the place 
where we proclaim, and (4) the time when we pro- 
claim. "Dr. Thilo's aim is to help the pastor see his 
soul-care work alongside and distinguished from the 
work of medical doctors, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists."—E. M. Uprichard. - 

2027. Tips, Robert L., Smith, George S., Lynch, 
Henry T, & McNutt, C. Wallace.” (U. Texas) 
The “whole family” concept in clinical genetics. 
Imerican Journal of Diseases of Children, 1964, 107 
(1), 67-76.—A discussion of family counseling meth- 
ods utilizing a professional team for diagnostic work 
and management of problems associated with genetic 
diseases.—A. B. Warren. 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


2028. Impastato, D. J. Effect of therapy 
on the frequency of EST. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(3), 387-396.—While drug 
therapy and convulsive therapy may both be used by 
the psychiatrist, the convulsive therapy as presently 
practiced is more efficacious and safer than drug 
therapies. The use of antidepressants has reduced 
the use of convulsive therapy from previous levels. 
As better and safer drugs for therapy are "ee nt 
the use oí convulsive therapies will gradually decline 
until they are only occasionally used, but they prob- 
ably will never be completely replaced—D. H. 
Schuster, 

29. Lehmann, H. E., Ban, T. A., Kato, G., 
Gozby, B., & Kato, Լ. Potentiation of pharmaco- 
logical and therapeutic action of phenothiazines 
by nylidrin (arlidin). Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1964, 5(1), 36-43.—Nylidrin pretreatment potentiates 
the edema-inhibiting properties of Nozinam, Tarasan, 
and of Haloperidol in dextran-treated rats. This lab- 
oratory study led to a clinical double blind study on 
humans which showed the potentiating effect of the 
antipsychotic properties of the phenothiazines by 
nylidrin. A theory to account for this potentiating 
effect is offered—D. Prager. 

2030. O’Brien, Cyril C. (Marquette U.) In- 
tensive calcium therapy as an initial approach to 
the psychotherapeutic relationship in the rehabil- 
itation of the compulsive drinker. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57, 125-129.—2 groups comprising 234 
and 261 compulsive drinkers were given: (a) paralde- 
hyde, glucose, and vitamin B therapy; and (b) inten- 
Sive calcium therapy, respectively, and compared with 
respect to their level of physiological recovery in 
Preparation for counseling. Those administered in- 
tensive calcium therapy required significantly fewer 
days of hospitalization becoming speedily ambulatory 
reaching a recovery stage, when psychotherapy could 
be successfully statted—Author abstract. 


Drug Therapy 


2031. Downing, M., Rickels, K., Downing, R., & 
Robinson, F. (Philadelphia General Hosp. Pa.) 
Personality and attitudinal correlates of response 
to drug treatment in psychiatric outpatients: III. 
Neurotic medical clinic patients of lower socio- 
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economic status—a — . Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 57(1), e 
analysis is presented for a group of 118 medi inic 

tients of lower socioeconomic class whose illness 

s been judged to be primarily psychological in 
origin. The patients are described in terms of rate, 
sex, intelligence, education, occupation, evidence of 
maladjustive home conditions, place of residence, 
clinics previously visited, and type, number, and in- 
tensity of complaints, They are compared with a 
sample of medical clinic patients with an illness 
judged primarily somatic. It is felt that this demo- 
graphic analysis provides the foundation for a fur- 
ther study of the role of personality and attitudinal 
factors in response to drug treatment,—Author ab- 
stract, 

2032. Richards, Arnold D. (VA Hosp, Topeka, 
Kan.) Attitude and d acceptance. British 
Journal of Psychiatry; 1964, 110(464), 46-52.—A 
semantic differential rating scale technique was used 
to study differences in attitudes between t ilizer 
refusers (RS) and tranquilizer acceptets (AS) dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of personnel (nurse and doc- 
tor) j ts and urine tests for phenothiazines, 
The res 8 that RS may have less favorable 
attitudes their parents and toward authority 
than AS. RS rated the “Medicine” less 
favorably than AS but did not differ — Zeg 
their ratings օք other concepts relating to the 
pital. The significance of these findings as they relate 
to possible motives for refusing and to the setting in 
which this behavior occurs is discussed. Author 


summary. 
2033. Spear, F. G., Hall, P., & աարի kia 
Ս. of 


Sheffield U., England) A comparison 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(464), 53-55. 


A controlled study of the effects of imipramine and 


has been carried on 78 patients. 
No difference in response could be ted nor 
was there any relationship between drug response and 


; drugs is most 
marked in the first 


summary. 
Shock Therapy 


2034. Gonda, Thomas A. (Stanford U. Sch. 
Med., Palo Alto, Calif.) Prediction of short-term 
outcome of electroconvulsive therapy. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(6), 586-594.-- 
In the present study the “methacholine-epinephrine 
test,” the MMPI “Prognosis scale” and clinical prog- 
nostic measures were evaluated as predictors of re- 
sponse to ECT, using one of the practical criteria of 
improvement that is ordinarily employed by the state 
hospital where the investigation was conducted, 
namely, adjustment outside of institution. . . . The 
MMPI seems to be a reasonable predictor of ECT 
outcome, but was validly applicable to only 60% of 
the sample in this study, The MMPI appears to act 
as a partial substitute for the clinical interview— 
eliciting historical and mental data—and through this 
vehicle measures propensity of patients to improve. 
Lastly, the tenuous relationship of the Mecholyl test 
to treatment outcome in this study may well be ac- 
counted for by the strong relationship of both the 
test and outcome to age and blood pressure of the 
patients."—N. H. Pronko. 
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ay Selzer, M. L. Stress ulcers and renal dis- 
case following electric convulsive ep 7»- 
chiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(3), 509-5 Alter 
3 ECT. a 31 yr. old schizophrenic became increas- 
ingly confused, disturbed, developed massive hemor- 
rhage from the upper g-i tract, oliguria, and uremia 
and died. Patients receiving E should be well 
hydrated and the use of vaso-pressors avoided. Un- 
til more information regarding ECT and peptic ulcera- 
tion is available, anticoagulants should be used cau- 
tiously in patients treated with ECT.—D. Prager. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
2036. Alpert, M., Kurtzberg, Ք. L., Lynn, F., 
Ho: ՒԼ, White, M. L., & Friedhoff, A. J. The 


use of an occupational therapy task for the evalua- 
tion of mental patients. Psychiatric Quarterly Sup- 
plement, 1963, 37(1), 38-43.—Observations of com- 
plex functions related to life outside the hospital en- 
vironment are considered in the psychiatric evaluation 
of mental patients. A system for grading occupa- 
tional therapy leather work was set up and correlated 
with a standard clinical rating scale. Punching, lac- 
ing, and cutting had an additive effect upon the total 
correlation. Future work includes a study of the 
relationship of the occupational therapy grade to clin- 
ical recovery and subsequent social and occupational 
readjustment.—D. Prager. 

2037. Arieti, S. The psychotherapeutic approach 
to depression. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1962, 16(3), 397-406.—Unpleasantness, sadness, and 
depression are considered to be forms of psychic pain 
with the result that the individual wants to do some- 
thing to remove the pain from himself. The think- 
ing of the person may be reorganized such that the 
thoughts are no longer brought into consciousness, 
the suppression mechanism. At times this mechanism 
fails and the whole thought process structure slows 
down, which is a self-defeating mechanism leading 
to depression. The psychodynamic mechanisms and 
types of depression are discussed with respect to type 
of psychotherapy.—D. H. Schuster. 

2038. Baum, O. E., & Felzer, S. B. Activity in 
initial interviews with lower-class patients. (Tem- 
ple U. Med. Cent., Philadelphia) Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 345-353.—Meaningful 
flexible activity on the therapists part in the early 
interviews with lower socio-economic patients is es- 
sential in the establishment of a therapeutic relation- 
ship. Studies of 3rd year resident-therapists and their 
treatment of this group were and will be made in order 
S. 1 the problems observed. (26 ref.) F. A. 

ebas. 


2039. Bergh, Vanden R. L. Loneliness—its 
symptoms, dynamics and therapy. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1963, 37 (3), 466475. —Each person is 
innately poorly equipped to communicate at all mean- 
ingfully with other humans. From this springs an 
inner primary basic sense of loneliness and need for 
intimacy. If the child meets with consistent under- 
standing and love, he develops basic trust; if not, 
basic mistrust and all the consequences of excessive 
loneliness. Individual therapy can be supplemented 
by special attention and group psychotherapy as well 
as various clubs and social organizations. D. Prager. 

2040. Blaine, Graham B.. (Harvard Ս. Health 
Service) Divided loyalties: The college thera- 
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pist's ity to the student, the university, 
and the parents. American Journal of Orthopsychia 
fry, 1964, 34(3), 481-485.—A description of the 
interaction between the psychiatric service at Har- 
vard University and the dean's office, faculty, parents, 
and dormitory masters, Emphasis is placed on the 
importance of the therapist's out-of office functions 
and also upon the degree and kinds of communication 
with nonprofessionals which can be helpful to the 
student yet not breach confidence. Specific examples 
of critical situations involving responsibility to col 
lege officials, parents and the outside community are 
given to show how a therapist can help the people 
in the environment deal with a sick student without 
sacrificing too much confidentiality. Conclusions are 
that the college therapist must be personally known 
in the college community if his recommendations are 
to be followed and that judicious communication be 
tween therapist and authorities in the environment 
can be helpful to all concerned—Author abstract. 


2041. Brandt, Lewis W. Rejection of psycho- 
therapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 
(3), 310-313.—Persons who apply for treatment at 
outpatient mental health clinics and do not turn up 
for the 15է interview have, for some time, presented 
a problem to those clinics: many hours of valuable 
appointment time are wasted and much effort goes 
into finding alternative ways of helping those indi- 
viduals. In the course of a study comparing re- 
jectors and acceptors of psychotherapy 100 persons 
were contacted who had applied for psychotherapy 
at 3 Manhattan low-cost outpatient nonprofit mental 
health clinics and who had rejected the therapy offer 
when it was made to them. During the follow-up 63 
of the apparent rejectors stated that they had entered 
treatment elsewhere, while only 37 said they had 
changed their minds and did not wish any longer to 
undergo psychotherapy. The consequences for pre 
and in-therapy dropout research and for clinic wait- 
ing lists of the unexpected discovery of 63% pseudo- 
rejectors were discussed—Author summary. 

2042. Bruch, H. Effectiveness in psychotherapy. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(2), 322-339.— The 
novel aspect of the writer's approach is the explicit 


and consistent emphasis on the patient's developing 


awareness of self-initiated behavior. As a patient 
shows more initiative and trustworthy self-awareness, 
the work begins to resemble traditional analysis." 
Approached in this way a patient may learn to de- 
velop competence in areas of functioning where he 
had been deprived of adequate early learning, and he 
may also become a more active participant in the 
therapeutic process. D. Prager. 


2043. Bruch, H. Psychotherapeutic problems 
in eating disorders. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 
50(4), 43-57--2 aspects of initiative-stimulating 
therapy are: Ist, the use of authoritative, simple state- 
ments as to basic facts of life; 2nd, continuous alert- 
ness to any behavior, expression, thought or feeling 
originating in the patient. Therapy with patients 
with disturbed bodily functions and excessive sym- 
biotic and dependency needs is difficult. The empha- 
sis on patient-initiated behavior and thinking is of 
value in helping some patients to become active par- 
ticipants in the therapeutic process. D. Prager. 


2044. Brugger, T., Caesar, G., Frank, A., & 
Marty, Տ. Peer supervisor as a method of learning 
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. Comprehensive Prychiatry, 1962, 
), 47-53.—The peer group's bull-session-like at- 
mosphere facilitated more open discussion of trans- 
ference and countertransference. Differentiating 
function from py for the 

was much less of a problem than i 


2045. Buhler, C. Goals of life and , Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22(2), 153-175. 
—Consideration of a patient's goals in life might 
affect therapeutic procedure. 4 basic tendencies of 
life are nced-satisfaction, self-limiting adaptation, 
creative expansion, and upholding the int order. 
It is necessary to work for a method of seeing and 
handling oneself in the patient. Clinical illustrations 
are presented involving therapy with the 4 basic 
tendencies as a framework—D. Prager. 

2046. Cameron, D. E, Levy, L., Ban, T, & 
Rubenstein, L. Automation of psychotherapy. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 1-14.—Un- 
covering, problem identification, desensitization, 
patient-therapist interaction, problem solving, and 
reorganization are 6 psychotherapeutic mechanisms. 
The first 2 can be activated best as measured by con- 
trolled repetition of recorded statements and patients’ 
written records of his responses. Adjuvants facili- 
tate automation, particularly uncovering. —D. Prager. 


2047. Cappon, Daniel. (U. Toronto) Results 
of psychotherapy. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 110(464), 35-45.—The paper r the re- 
sults of analytical psychotherapy on 201 consecutive 
ambulatory private patients. e amount of thera- 
peutic change depended on the measure used. This 
varied from 20% and 40% to 75% marked improve- 
ment. The illness of a lifetime (average 15 yr.) had 
been "cured" in 4 out of 10 cases, the improvement 
lasting with only a 1022 loss at follow up (20 mo.) 
To be effective, therapy must be regular at least once 
a week, over a minimum period (15-42 sessions in 
3-7 mo.) but not — prolonged or with high 
density of sessions. Other factors affecting results 
Were discussed. The statement supported throughout 
this report is that it is highly improbable that there 
were operative factors other than therapy itself more 
crucial in producing the changes reported. Autſior 
summary. 

2048. Coolidge, John Շ., & Grunebaum, Mar- 
garet Galdston. (Judge Baker Guidance Cent. 
Boston, Mass.) Individual and group peg ca of 
a latency age child. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(1), 84-96.—A detailed pres- 
entation of a girl seen over a period of 8 yr. is used 
to illustrate the need for child guidance clinics to 
increase their range of treatment techniques to in- 
clude group and combined (group and individual) 
Psychotherapy along with individual psychotherapy. 
Activity group treatment is seen as being particularly 
effective with latency children whose emotional defect 
Արու preverbal in origin because it is essen- 

y noninterpretive.—J. Siller. 


2049. Crisp, A. H. (Middlesex Hosp. London, 


England) An attempt to measure an aspect of 


“transference.” British Journal of Medical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 37(1), 17-30.—The relationship be- 
tween patient and doctor is important in treatment. 
An attempt has been made in 3 studies to measure 
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am attitude (the transference score) of some Ss and 
patients towards doctors. The method is based on a 
modification of Kelly's repertory grid technique. ն 
focuses on the comparison of the individual's concept 
of "ideal dependable father" and his or her con- 
cepts of various doctor figures. The nature of the 
technique is such that the S is unaware that this 
comparison is being made. Predictions 

(1) differences in “transference score" between 
social groups differing in class and a group of psycho- 


neurotic patients entering treatment, and 2) changes 
in “transference score” in a group of rotic 
patients during treatment, have largely fulfilled 


and = — Dua. valid rires 
poss uses the technique are . It is 
suggested that such a measure might provide a means 
of studying the significance of the relationship in 
therapeutics and its importance in the management 
of various types of psychiatric and other illness. (20 
ref.) Author abstract. 


2050. Dean, E. S. Psychotherapy and romantic 
love. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16 
(3), 441-451.—The influence of the conception of 
romantic love is an important source of unhappiness 
in marriage. But if a clear distinction is made be- 
tween romantic love and married love, undue expec- 
tations will be minimized and much marital unhappi- 
ness can be averted. Romantic love, because of 
mutual insecurity, is characterized gne 
of feelings; married love, because need to 
protect security, is characterized by mutual respon- 
sibility, Romantic love comes to full flower in rela- 
tionships of limitation, insecurity and irresponsibility. 
The condition is fundamentally unstable; it cannot 
endure; it comes to an end in either separation or 
marriage. Married love, normally without limitation 
and normally weighted with responsibility, loses at 
once the quality of romance. Instead, there ensues a 
partnership based on a mutual dependence in meet- 
ing the obligations of business, social and family 
affairs. The partners do not live for themselves; 
their lives are subordinated to the interest of family 
and children. Their lives are enriched and given 
meaning through living for others—Author ab- 
stract. 


2051. Dellaert, Ք. (Ս. Louvain, Belgium) L'ex- 
pression libre en psychothérapie. [Free drawing 
in psychotherapy.] Acta Newrologica & Psychia- 
trica Belgica, 1964, 64(1), 9-22.—The therapeutic 
process of a "schizomorphic psychoneurosis" is il- 
lustrated. A patient exposed to psychotic break- 
downs started to draw spontaneously during a ca- 
thartic phase of his treatment. The free expression 
evolved with different themes; flight out of the body, 
domination of the virile-being, bisexual experience, 
the transference-neurosis, exaltative realisation. The 
directness with which the symbolic sense of produc- 
tions 8 from the unconscious is remarkable. 

anua. 


2052. Ekstein, R. Reflections on parallels in the 
therapeutic and the social process. Samiksa, 1963, 
17(Spec. iss. 1), 51-61.—"While hypnosis and ca- 
tharsis could be likened to social revolution, psycho- 
analysis, based as it is now on reconstruction and 
restructuring, on interpretation of resistance and 
transference, and on the achieving of equilibrium 
between psychic forces, can be likened to constitu- 
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tional government. One may wonder whether these 

indicate that there is a direct relationship 
ic methods em 


psychotherapeutic 
the social matrix out of which they grow.—D. Prager. 
2053. Elron, N. Ք. Das Problem des Sich- 
kennenlernens der chronisch schizophren 


für 
Psychologie, Psychotherapie & medizinische Anthro- 
pologie, 1961, 8(1/2), 90-124,—Serious efforts have 
been made in Basel and Zürich during the past few 
years to treat chronic schi 
using psychotherapy as the chief and exc usive com- 
ponent of the therapy. Thus, the new key-concept 
of “mutual acquaintance” was introduced as the basic 
starting point for psychotherapy. The rationale for 
the development of new approaches and the theoreti- 

cal foundations of psychotherapy are described. A 

detailed acount of therapeutic sessions with 1 patient 

illustrates the practical application of theoretical and 
methodological points proposed—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

2054. Flach, F. F. Factors influencing the re- 
liability of the social behavior chart. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 1962, 365), 297-301.—40 psychiatric 
KS were observed by 2 independent raters and 

the regular nursing staff. The Social Behavior 

Chart provided useful profiles of behavior and psycho- 

pathology for therapeutic and research purposes. 

Age, diagnosis, and prominent behavioral features of 

the patients as well as certain factors in the raters 

themselves, appeared to influence the reliability of 
the profiles.—D. Prager. 

2055. Gerrard, Robert. Psychosynthesis: A psy- 
chotherapy for the whole man. NYC: Psycho- 
synthesis Res. Found., 1964.—An edited transcript 
of 2 lectures given at a 1961 Conference on Science 
and Religion. The goal of psychosynthesis is the 
“integration and harmonious expression of the totality 
of our human experience—physical, emotional, mental 
and spiritual.” Stages of psychosynthesis are: 
knowledge of one’s personality, control of personality 
elements, realization of true self, reconstruction of 
personality. 2 techniques are discussed, controlled 
and spontaneous symbolic visualization—P. K. 
Givens. 

2056. Hagmaier, George. (Paulist Inst. Religion, 
NYC.) Confession: The problem of guilt and 

- forgiveness. Pastoral Counselor, 1964, 2(1), 13-20. 

—The sacrament of penance is to relieve conscious 
. guilt by forgiving responsible sin. Therapy deals 
with the unconscious content of the mind, beyond 
man's control and divorced from responsible choice. 
Therapy is needed to deal with difficulties rooted in 
Kar emotional rather than the spiritual sphere.—C. E. 

ew. 

2057. Hasegawa, M. [Counseling and psycho- 
therapeutic interview in prison.] Japanese Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 2(10), 144-160.—After 
some discussions on imprisonment and individual 
psychotherapy, the processes of group counseling 
with prisoners are described. Also reported is the 
therapeutic role of a special kind of psychotherapeutic 
interview established by T. Heresaki.—M. Shinohara. 

2058. Hellman, Ilse. (25 Wellington Sq., London, 
England) Observations on adolescents in psycho- 
analytic treatment. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 110(466), 406-410.—Study of the problems 
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encountered in analytic treatment of 36 adolescents 
reveals needs basic to many. Very few 
therapists can handle the patients because of the 
difficulty in entering into the adolescent’s world. And 
adolescent patients can rarely fulfil the basic require- 
ments of psychoanalytic treatment for any length of 
time.— II. է. Wilkins. 


2059. Hollon, T. H. A rationale for supportive 
psychotherapy of depressed ‘en American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(4), 655-664.-- 
The purpose of this paper has been to discuss specific 
techniques and a theoretical rationale for an active 
supportive psychotherapy with depressed patients. 
Based upon psychoanalytic theory, procedures have 
been described for re-establishing the patient’s ca- 
pacity for initiating and maintaining purposeful 
action. This is considered the immediate goal in 
treatment, because until ego autonomy has been re- 
established, the patient is inaccessible to psycho- 
therapy directed toward uncovering conflicts and 
modifying personality. The attitude taken by the 
therapist is one of friendliness, calm and acceptance, 
but ignores the patient’s complaints of helplessness, 
guilt, and unworthiness. The 15է focus of action 
in the therapy section constitutes a discussion of the 
atient’s daily activities and his successes and failures 
in carrying out prescribed activities, with the thera- 
pist always placing gentle, steady pressure upon the 
patient to accomplish more. The 2nd focus involves 
steady pressure upon the patient to provide a fuller 
and more varied history of himself, his past life, his 
present and future plans until the patient can talk 
about himself in a spontaneous reality oriented man- 
ner.—D. H. Schuster. 


2060. Hulbeck, C. Թ. Three creative phases in 
psychoanalysis: The encounter, the dialogue, and 
the process of articulation. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(2), 157-163.—The encoun- 
ter is a collision of the world of the patient and the 
world of the doctor. It should arouse creative curi- 
osity. The Ist interview is the decisive encounter. 
The dialogue is seen in an advance from silence to 
the reality of communication. Articulation is the 
creative phase becaues it consists of a constant at- 
tempt at definition and redefinition of the patient’s 
and the doctor’s standpoints. The task of the articu- 
lation process is to teach the patient to see his basic 
attitude toward life. D. Prager. 


2061. Kameny, Aaron. Normal children as aids 
in child psychotherapy. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(1), 90-95.—The author's 2 young 
children, “through their unsolicited help, were instru- 
mental in accelerating the progress of 2 children" seen 
in his home as private patients. Some beneficial 
effects seem to be the stimulation to increased verbal 
communication, the provision of normal models, and 
the enhancement of self-esteem.—A. R. Howard. 


2062. Kamm, B. A. Confidentiality in psycho- 
analysis. Samiksa, 1960, 14 (1-4), 24-27.— There is 
a general interdependence of truth and trust. With- 
out strict confidentiality there can be no confidence 
in the analyst. Without confidence there can be no 
psychoanalysis. There is a latent readiness in the 
patient after the inevitable deceptions by the parents 
to wonder when, where, and how he is going to be 
deceived again. Breaking confidentiality is such a 
deception.—D. Prager. 
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2063. Kelman, H. Intervention in peychother- 
Bli), E Satanen La ten kala d ss: 

(1), 43-83. —L.. Salesman timing of inter- 
ventions should not be constrained a 
of theory and that recently there has 
in more active interventions by the therapist H. H. 
Garner spoke of questions, reassurance, ad- 
vice, suggestions, զամ SEN 
dictions, exclamat — conírontation 
technique. H. C. Modlin gave 
of the term intervention and stressed the need 
redefinition or elimination of the term. J. D. 
believed that intervention was 
identify therapy itself more 
pointed out that lack of can be 
and that the therapist's ity is an 
Լ V. Coleman discussed banter as intervention. H. 
H. Tiebout said that the therapist 
tient that intervention is not a 
— but a message from ity. H. L Lief 
discussed the role of silence as intervention in psycho- 
therapy.—D. Prager. 

2064. ‘Kew, Clifton E, & Kew, Clinton J. 
Writing as an aid in and 
psychotherapy. Postoral Psychology, 1 14 
(139), 37-43.—“When the material is handled 
any verbal associations ique has 
especially helpful ... in facilita 
overcoming resistance. 
och: and negative phases of the transference. . . . 
t cannot take the place of spontaneous verbaliza- 
tion. . . however, it ո... 
adjunct to the procedural psychotherapy.” Author 
summary. 

2065. Kiev, Ari. Psychotherapy in Haitian 
voodoo. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 
16(3), 469-476.—The characteristics of voodoo re- 
lating to the theory and practice relating 
atric illnesses are di . Voodoo priests recog- 
from organic illness 
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of such therapy is questionable; it appears however, 
that the voodoo priest is successful aos s! often 
to warrant pud at examination of his iique. 


tment 
comes from these basics. Voodoo ierat i includes 
ideas on etiology, heredity, patient dis- 
ease description, prognosis, and treatment. The witch 


2066. Ko; William S. Schultz, Charles B., 
& Johnson, Merlin H. (VA Hosp. Seattle, Wash.) 

ole perception in in 7 
Dees & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 81-82.— 
Employing a 64-item adjective and phrase check list 
(ICL modified) with 3 instructional sets (ideal, I am, 
doctor is), a group of lst-year psychiatric residents 
were found to differ significantly on patient-therapist 
role perceptions from a of hospitalized - 
atric patients օո 14 of 24 comparisons.— ournal 
abstract. 

2067. Leese, S. (Chr.) of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 17755 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(2), 
280-292 —'The theme of the meeting was evaluation 
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closer matching of socioeconomic factors between 
therapists and patients in both studies.—E. R. Oet- 


. Miller, C. ԷԼ Differential diagnosis of 
= reaction and therapeutic 


American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 
16(3), 452-459.—This paper delineates in detail the 
ifferences between an acute negative therapeutic 
reaction and a therapeutic failure in terms of inci- 
dence, occurrence, onset, manifestations, doctor- 
patient relationship, feelings, dreams, management, 
prognosis, and denouement. Failure to recognize 
differences can, in certain cases, vitiate many 
years of successful psychotherapeutic work. Accurate 
diagnosis precedes enlightened management; these 
are possible only if the distinctions between the nega- 
tive therapeutic reaction and therapeutic failure are 
understood—Author abstract. 


2072. Nussbaum, K., & Michaux, W. W. Re- 
sponse to humor in depression: À predictor and 
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2075. Paul, L. The operations of psychother- 
apy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(4), 281- 
290.—The paper presents a working definition of 
psychotherapy, 3 basic prerequisite attitudes for psy- 
chotherapy, 3 procedures common to all psycho- 
therapy, characteristics of nonuncovering and un- 
covering psychotherapy.—D. Prager. 

2076. Pope, Benjamin, & Si , Aron W. 
(U. Maryland Sch. Med.) The efect of therapists 
verbal activity level and specificity on patient pro- 
ductivity and speech disturbance in the initial in- 
terview. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 
26(5), 489.—". . . as therapist specificity increases 
patient clause units (productivity) and speech dis- 
turbance ('anxiety") decrease." Activity level was 
not related to patient clause units and speech disturb- 
ance in immediately following responses.—E. R 
Oetting. 

2077. Powell, L. Mack. (Ս. Oklahoma) Reli- 
gious views before and after psychotherapy. Pas- 
toral Counselor, 1963, 1(2), 31-38.— Psychotherapy 
is not so secular and so isolated from the religious 
sphere as is commonly believed."—C. E. Kew. 

2078. Rabiner, E. L., Molinski, H., & Gralnick, 
A. Conjoint family therapy in the inpatient set- 
ting. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16 
(4), 618-631.— The critical importance of involving 
family members in the inpatient treatment of schizo- 
phrenia has been discussed in the light of the obliga- 
tory dependence of the schizophrenic upon his family 
as well as of the situationally determined needs of 
both. Special adaptation of conjoint family therapy 
practice as well as its particular advantages in the 
inpatient setting have been described along with case 
illustrations. The therapist serves to decode veiled 
communication and to provide role clarification for 
the involved family members while protecting their 
participating individuals against joint assault through 
the transient shifting of the therapist's support as 
the process uníolds. The synergistic use of conjoint 
family interview process and the intramural “social- 
family process” appears, at least to the authors, to 
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merit further investigation and in order 
to enhance our therapeutic effectiveness with the 
schizophrenic inpatient —-D. H. Schuster. 

2079. Sharp, B. (Youth Counseling Service, 
St. Louis, Mo.) with adolescents. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 1(2), 39-44.—3 elements 
must be considered in working with adolescents: (a) 
communicating with the healthy part of the ego, (b) 
considering the family dynamics, and (c) noting the 
manner in which the needs for acceptance, security 
and approval are met.—C. E. Kew. 


2080, Sherman, M. H. Play-fantasy and grati- 
fication in thera Psychoanalytic Review, 
1963, 50(1), 93.—While not advocating abroga 


tion of basic rules, the author has found that the 
drudgery of psychotherapy can be alleviated by state- 
ments that are factually untrue provided it is clear 
to the patient that this is done purposefully and 
meaningfully. Freud in 1899 5 of provoking 
patients’ feelings. Provocation should not be con- 
demned without exploration. The author has also 
found a kind of word play to be therapeutically help- 
ful wherein the world of reality becomes suspended 
and objective fact may be contradicted. Play fantasy 
increases the intensity of emotional experience in 
therapy and leads to improvement without conscious 
insight or understanding—D. Prager. 

2081. Siegel, N., & Fink, M. Motivation for 
psychotherapy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 
3(3), 170-173.—135 patients. Clinical judgments of 
patient motivation did not differentiate patient’s con- 
dition at discharge, diagnosis, length of therapy, num- 
ber of missed sessions. No differences were found 
between high and low motivated groups in respect to 
age, sex, marital status, or educational level. There 
is a need to define and examine objectively the con- 
cept of patient motivation for psychotherapy if the 
concept of motivation is to become more valuable 
than it now appears to be. D. Prager. 

2082. Siirala, M. Self-creating in therapy. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 23(2), 164-174. 
Self- creating in therapy requires from the therapist 
an awareness of his role in creation, as alienated 
fellowman, as member of a sick society-body and as a 
member of the healing-body of mankind. Sometimes 
the manifestly creative happening is located elsewhere 
than in the behavior of the patient himself—e.g., in 
his marital partner, his children, his therapist, or 
may be in those with whom the therapist shares his 
experience.. D. Prager. 

2083. Silverman, H. L. Psychotherapy: A sur- 
vey and evaluation. Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
ment, 1962, 36(1), 116-135.—The need for psycho- 
therapy is growing steadily. Psychotherapy attempts 
to help a person make use of his capabilities and to 
achieve personal growth. All methods of psycho- 
therapy attempt to teach the patient to develop more 
constructive concepts of himself. A person with 
difficulties is the product of the causes of his diffi- 
culties. In practice there is no sharp delineation 
between effective counseling and psychotherapy. 
Cure is the relief of the patient’s current difficulties 
and not a life-long freedom from emotional conflict 
and psychological problems.—D. Prager. 

2084. Solomon, J. C. The fixed idea and an 
internalized transitional object. American Journal 
of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(4), 632-644.—Therapeu- 
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p» not respond but continued treatment, -Direct 
manipulation of incentives for patients by the psycho- 
therapist has some i ' 


generally make it . Bet , with 
certain patients, c in incentives — 5 
the therapist may — changes in behavior — 


promote therapeutic experiences. D. Prager. 


í Moral Man, S the 

a portrait of Mo and to relate concept 
of Moral Man to the theory and practice of autono- 
mous psychotherapy. Autonomous psychotherapy, 
an outgrowth of psychoanalysis, seeks to 

c choices in the conduct of 
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2087. Taft, Jessie. The dynamics of therapy in 
NYC: Dover, 1962. 

xvii, 296 Ë $1.75(paper).—An unabridged, unal- 

republication of the author’ 

eg in 1933 a and out of print since 


leise 40 
—D. G. 


therapy by the author. Material 
2 cases որա about 90% le cepere d 
Brown. 

2088. Tallent, N. 


The psychiatric of 
records. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37 (4), 
642-665.—Case-focusing is the term given to the 
es dësen for presenting psychiatric data. 
Telesis is t e name given to a new system of evaluat- 
ing clinical recording, stressing the worth oí re- 


2089. Tatara, Mikihachiro. Be U., Japan) 
Schoolphobia: II. An analysis of the results of 
psychotherapy. Japanese Journal of Child Psychia- 
try, 1963, 5(2), 10-11.—Treatment proved to be more 
effective when either parent or patient were Inter- 
viewed separately than both at the same time. 

the latter case it was found that, if one party lost 
interest in the therapy, the other did so too. 


of treatment was closely related to the results., Un- 


successful cases were discontinued after 1 or 2 mo. 
of treatment. Analysis of the results showed that 
treatment at home and counseling of the S’s home 
room teacher thad a favourable effect. The data sug- 


3 heip, and had 

Seale, Authorvwtarians were let: favorably dispose! 

toward p.y<hiatry and a great WS? of the Sa 
D 


"warmth-acceptance" ? 
Journal of C SE , 1962, 26(5), 484. 
BEER sychology -- (5), 48 


versus self-orientation in psychotherapy. Jowr- 
nal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 79-83.— 
Less emphasis on self-orientation and more attention 
to the understanding of other persons and their needs 
would be desirable. Therapy which focuses on the 
reality of social living is more effective preparation 
for subsequent constructive, interpersonal function- 
ing. Some suggested ways of accomplishing the task 
are offered.—4. R. Howard. 

2094. Watanabe, J. An experimental study on 
the empathetic process in the therapeutic relation- 
ships. Japanese Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 2(10), 128-143.—15 therapists were asked to 
describe a client’s inner world, in order to analyze 
the process of their empathetic understandings in 
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the psycho-therapeutic relationship. A therapists’ em- 
pes understanding scale was made, On the 

west level in problem-solving orientation, the 
therapists understood the client symptomatically. On 
the higher levels, therapists’ understanding was more 
emotional and eventually became existential. On the 
highest level, there was complete empathy between 
therapist and patient.—Y. A. Clebas. 

2095. Whitehorn, J. C. Types of leadership in- 
volved in pyschotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(3), 366-378.—The medical 
doctor's responsibility places him in a position of 
leadership in the therapeutic situation. The doctor's 
understanding and practice of leadership will deter- 
mine in large measure the effectiveness of his psycho- 
therapeutic efforts. The combination of styles oí 
leadership, directive, consultative, and evocative styles 
is ired to meet the needs of patients to assist 
them in recovery, Interviews with patients constitute 
the ordinary field of operation in which the styles of 
leadership are manifested and may be adapted to the 
patients needs. Combinations of these types of leader- 
ship are conducive to success in the psychotherapy of 
schizophrenics and neurotic patients.—D. H. Schuster. 


2096. Yatmatsu, T., Doshita, J., & Tange, S. 
[An analytical study of the process of psycho- 
therapy with a borderline schizophrenic child.] 
Japanese Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 2(7), 
74-83.—As a result of therapy, some traits on psycho- 
logical overlay related to schizophrenia disappeared 
and others diminished. Emotional rapport and spon- 
taneity gradually improved, but basic psychotic symp- 
toms such as diminution of personal interests, mean- 
ingless smiles, and apathetic appearance continued.— 
Y. A. Glebas. 3 


Therapeutic Process 


.2097. Davids, Anthony. (Brown U.) The rela- 
tion of congitive-dissonance theory to an aspect of 
psychotherapeutic practice. American Psychologist, 
1964, 19(5), 329-332—“The present paper is de- 
signed to link dissonance theory with one practical 
reality-oriented aspect of the process of psychotherapy 
with emotionally troubled individuals—namely, the 
charging of fees." Freud stated that “money matters 
are treated by civilized people in the same way as 
sexual matters—with the same inconsistency, prudish- 
ness, and hypocrisy. It is... avowed... that in 
order to accomplish any significant therapeutic work 
the patient must be charged a fee that is somewhat 
paintul and discomforting.” Dissonance theory 
“would predict that if a person paid nothing for some- 
thing that he believed was worth nothing he would 
not experience cognitive dissonance. Rather his cog- 
nitive world would be in a state of harmony in this 
regard. My main purpose has been to stimulate 
greater clinical interest in the possibilities of employ- 
ing general psychological theories, developed in the 
more traditional academic areas of psychology, to 
shed light upon seemingly complex issues in the field 
of clinical psychology.” . J. Lachman. 


2098. Gardner, G. Gail. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) The psychotherapeutic relationship. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1964, 61(6), 426-439.—This pa- 
per attempts an exhaustive review of the literature on 
the psychotherapeutic relationship. The nature of the 
ideal psychotherapeutic relationship is defined and 
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approximafions of this ideal are shown to correlate 

sitively with various measures of patient progress 
in the therapeutic enterprise. Other correlates oí 
good therapeutic relationships are then explored: 
patient variables, therapist variables, therapist-patient 
similarity, and technique variables, In all these areas, 
significant correlations are found, though not as often 
as one might expect. The research on therapist vari- 
ables is especially disappointing, while patient vari- 
ables seem to be quite good predictors of the quality 
of the ensuing patient-therapist relationship. Meth- 
odological issues are considered throughout the paper. 
(72 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


2099. Greenberg, R. Manifestations and man- 
agement of patients’ reactions to disruptions of 
psychotherapy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4 
(5), 330-336.—A_ skilled therapist’ handling oí 
separations can be of considerable therapeutic value. 
Some patients who have suffered severe and repeated 
deprivaions find it extremely threatening to establish 
a therapeutic relationship. For such patients the loss 
of a therapist may seriously impede the possibility 
of further therapeutic gain. Therefore every effort 
should be made to avoid disruptions such as transfer 
to another therapist, even if it requires some modifica- 
tion of a training program.—D. Prager. 

2100. Loewenstein, R. M. Some considerations 
on free association. Journal of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association, 1963, 11(3), 451-473.-- 
When thought or speech are freed from their aim- 
directed character, the concealed purposive ideas will 
exert determining effects on them. It is important to 
observe how and why the patient is unable to say what 
occurs to him. As analysis proceeds the patient is 
expected to be carried away to some extent by his 
thoughts and emotions. Nearly all patients require 
preparation before being able to follow the basic rule. 
—D. Prager. 

2101. Kew, Clifton E. Counter-transference and 
the group therapist. Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 1(2), 
9-18.--Ճ questionnaire received from 32 therapists 
on why they referred patients to groups showed their 
judgment to be based more on emotional reasons than 
clinical criteria, their responses revealed the kind and 
depth of therapy and there existed a discrepancy be- 
tween what they felt about group therapy and their 
clinical practices. Depth and quality of group ther- 
apy is not only dependent on training and experience 
but the therapist’s countertransference. Controls to 
minimize countertransference factors are suggested. 
(18 ref.) C. E. Kew. 


2102. Knapp, P. H. Short-term psychoanalytic 
and psychosomatic predictions. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1963, 11(2), 
245-280.—During a 4 yr. period, more than 600 pre- 
dictions were made in 4 patients covering the period 
from 1 psychoanalytic interview to the next. Predic- 
tions were made in writing by the analyst. In many 
areas, predictive success was possible. Despite the 
many problems, prediction is a promising approach, 
offering a method to test many hypotheses within the 
richness of the clinical psychoanalytic situation. D. 
Prager. 

2103. Peyser, H. S. Evaluation of a psycho- 
therapy program in a state hospital. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 671-684.—The results of a 
5 yr. intensive treatment study are reviewed. In a 
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certain number of cases psychotherapy is found to be 
Problems regarding of staff. 


improving the pro 
gram—which it has been felt was worthwhile enough 
to warrant continugtion.—D. A 


2104. Pfeffer, A. Z. The meaning of the analyst 
after analysis: A contribution to the theory of 
therapeutic results. Journal of American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1963, 11 (2), 229.244 — Trans- 
ference phenomena of follow-up studies include tran- 
sient revival of preanalytic on the basis of 
a compulsion to repeat. But if the transference 
phenomena are based on the need to repeat the essence 
of the analytic experience itself, then the recurring 
conflicts and symptoms will quickly subside and dis- 
appear. D. Prager. 

2105. Pepinsky, Harold B., & Karst, Thomas. 
(Ohio State U). Convergence: A phenomenon in 
counseling and in therapy. American Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 19(5), 333-338.—"As originally used 
... ‘convergence’ referred to a lessening of discrep- 
ancy in judgments made by pairs (or larger groups) 
of subjects.” It is anticipated that “in the therapeutic 
interaction itself a dependent event of convergence 
analogous to that of convergence in judgment-making 
. . . shifts in degree toward norms and standards 
made available to him by the therapist" will be found 
on the part of the client. "Indeed, in examining 
others' systematic discussions of the therapeutic proc- 
ess and their supporting evidence, we are struck more 
by the relevance and potential utility of the conver- 
gence postulate than by its spanking newness.” The 
convergence postulate “affords meaningfulness and 
focus to the making of a social-structural analysis of 
the therapeutic process.” Research “on therapeutic 
convergence may help make clear in what way 
therapy, as a social event, may differ from other diadic 
relationships in everyday life."—S. J. Lachman. 

2106. Weigert, E. The function of sympathy in 
the psychotherapeutic process. American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22(1), 3-14. 


Group Therapy 


2107. Battegay, R. (Psychiatrie Clinic, U. Basel, 
Switzerland) Die Gruppe als thera e 
Milieu. [The group as therapeutic milieu] Zeit- 
scrift für Psychotherapie, 1964, 14(1), 29-35.—Be- 
cause the psychically ill may holistically be under- 
stood only from a social frame of reference — as rep- 
resented by the psychotherapeutic group, it was 
endeavored to understand the patient collective-psy- 
chotherapeutically and to have doctors as well as 
trainee-nursing personnel understand group psycho- 
therapy from their own experience, A scheme of 
bi-polar characteristics of the therapeutic group — 
which represent the product of multiple determinants 
based on individual and collective-human experiences 
—is offered, such as: (1) cipation-isolation ; 2 
regression-maturation; (3) dynamics-statics; 4 
presentness-transcendence ` (5) 'subordination-free- 
dom; (6) self-assertion- devotion.—l. Neufeld. 
bow Becker, Be J., Gusrae, R., e E. 
clinical study of a group ք otherapy program 
for adolescents. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 
5-703.—5 case presentations. Adolescents with 
serious personality problems benefit much from group 
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There were definite advantages to having the psy- 

chiatric and medical facilities of a w 

hospital at the disposal of the patients D. Prager. 
2109. Bell, John Elderkin. (NIMH Region IX, San 


coat ot tonnage Internal EE 
t , մոր ow roup 
deines, 1964, 14(1), 72-83.—The intent of the 
family group therapy is described in terms of the 
following clements: working with a family, working 
with the family as a group, working as a 

The aims of elements are defined. The paper 
is discussed by Saul Brown, M.D.—J. Filler. 


2110, Detective a & eT ee eee 


therapy in a community out-patient tric 
clinic. Psychiatric qua Stegen. 1963, 37 
(2), 1—58 patient were evaluated after a year 


were markedly 

including character changes such as would 

after long-term individual therapy. Aa sun 

— as a pri treatment approach is recom- 
» for — outpatient psychiatric clinics. 
2111. Cohen, Leon. (VA Hosp, Lyons, N. J.) 

e e 

wech e gtt a 

^ -like) group orgam 

Born bei that chronic regressed, patients can be 

rehabilita: ypotheses are expla 

Dems e results obtained.—L. Gurel. 


Se endet roope phe wo 

Granger, Clive. A trial of authoritarian 

chopaths. Journal — 
Americ , 

pet oS“ ae e 

2 units treati 

— tely a — series of 50 convicted youths. 


1 unit ep m a self-governing group therapy 
regime, the other a firm, — and sympathetic 
approach. On the basis of follow-up indices of re- 
conviction, readmission and clinical well-being, the 
former did slightly but significantly worse than the 
latter—Author abstract. 

2113. Derr, J., & Silver, A. W. 
Clinic Child Study, Detroit, Mich.) 
ticipation and behavior in group therapy from test 
protocols. Journal of Clinical 'sychology, 1962, 18 
(3), 322-325.—Predictions about group therapy based 
on psychological test protocols were compared with 
ratings of participants group behavior by therapists. 
24 male Ss participating in group therapy has an 
analysis made of their projective testing protocols and 
a rating scale score of group participaion. The re- 
sults did not show the clinicians’ ability to consistently 
predict the participants’ group therapy behavior. 
Only the variable of overt anxiety in group therapy 
was accurately predicted from the test protocols.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


2114. Geller, J. J. Group psychotherapy in the 
treatment of the schizophrenic syndromes. Psy- 
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chiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 710-722.—A psycho- 
analytically active group psychotherapy is useful in 
the treatment of schizophrenia. The therapy group 
helps the patient to establish reality values of emo- 
tional responsiveness. The therapist is more a re- 
source person than an active leader. Special aware- 
ness of the symbolic communication by the schizo- 
phrenic is essential. Dream interpretation, analysis 
of transference and countertransference, and mech- 
anisms of distortion are all applied in this group psy- 
chotherapy.—D. Prager. 

2115. Heckel, Ք. V., Wiggins, Տ. L., & Salzberg, 
H. C. (VA Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) The effect of 
musical tempo in varying operant speech levels in 
group therapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(1), 129.—Rate of speech and music tempo 
was investigated using VA psychiatric patient Ss in- 
yolved in group psychotherapy. Rapid tempo music 
elicited significantly more speech than did slow tempo 
music. Suggestions were made for further research. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

2116. Hunt, J. McVicker. (U. Illinois) Concern- 
ing the impact of group psychotherapy on psychol- 
ogy. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1964, 14(1), 3-31.— The histories of social psychology 
and of group psychotherapy are reviewed, and it is 
concluded that while the developments have been es- 
sentially parallel, there has been little communicative 
impact of one upon the other. Reasons for this condi- 
tion are advanced and the situation bemoaned because 
* . . results of investigations of group dynamics, role 
theory, and attitude change have implications for 
group psychotherapy, and group psychotheray should 
be a highly fruitful source of data for social psychol- 
ogists.” There are close to 200 references.—J. Siller. 

2117. Jackson, M. The importance oí depres- 
sion emerging in a therapeutic group. Journal of 
Analytical Psychology, 1964, 9(1), 51-59.—The con- 
structive use of depression is demonstrated in a group 
therapy situation whereby the depressive position is 
seen as growth and a positive prognostic indicator. 
Antecedent to the depressive position is a paranoid- 
schizoid stage in which “projection is so active that 
viscious circles are established with the environment, 
effectively cutting the individual off from object rela- 
tionships and eliminating the possibility of any real 
progress in development.” (7 ref.) (German sum- 
mary)—D. A. Santora. 

2118. Mailloux, N. Delinquenza e ripetizione 

compulsiva. [Delinquency and repetition compul- 
sion.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichi- 
atria, 1964, 25 (1), 7-17.— The role of repetition com- 
pulsion in crystallization of pathology, dissocializa- 
tion, and recidivism is observed in group therapy of 
young offenders. Therapeutic implications of this ob- 
servation are discussed.—L. L’ Abate. 
. 2119. Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama of murder, a 
joint trial of Lee Harvey Oswald and Jack Ruby. 
Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 17(1), 61-62--Ճ pro- 
posal for a psychodramatic trial which “is a form of 
mass psychotherapy. It will try to pave the way for 
a mass catharsis and a better understanding of our 
perennial melting pot now in a turmoil without par- 
allel in its history."—I. W. Kidorf. 

2120. Moreno, J. L., Moreno, 2. T., & Moreno, 

. New Moreno legends. Group Psychotherapy, 
1964, 17(1), 1-35.—More stories, anecdotes, etc., 
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from The First Psychodramatic Family, a psycho- 
dramatic biography of the Moreno family. Included 
in the present selection are a psychodramatic reenact- 
ment of a crime at a hospital for the criminal insane, 
a proposal for a psychodramatic trial of Eichmann, 
and an evaluation of Miller's play. After the Fall.— 
I, W. Kidorf. 


2121. Munzer, Jean. (St. Luke's Hosp., NYC) 
The effect on analytic therapy groups of the ex- 
perimental introduction of special “warm-up” pro- 
cedures during the first five sessions. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(1), 60-71. 
— "The findings . . . support the general hypothesis 
that the slow natural development of cohesiveness in 
an analytic therapy group can be significantly speeded 
up by the introduction of procedures which are them- 
selves therapeutically productive and which can com- 
fortably be incorporated into a conventionally non- 
didactic group-analytic style of leadership. The re- 
sults also suggest that the use of special ‘warm-up’ 
procedures during the Ist few sessions promotes and 
facilitates early therapeutic interaction, with the con- 
sequence that members of psychotherapy groups so 
treated may be able to make significantly more prog- 
ress toward their individual therapeutic goals within 
a short period of time.” The control and experimental 
groups were not very different on various measures 
by the 10th session, suggesting that there are no 
lasting effects —J. Siller. 

2122. Ohlsen, M. M., & Oelke, M. C. (Ս. Il- 
linois) An evaluation of discussion topics in group 
counseling. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 
18(3), 317-322.—One large question and 3 related 
questions were raised by a research staff concerning 
content analysis of the verbal interactions occurring 
within 5 counseling groups of adolescents and adults. 
All counseling sessions were electrically recorded, all 
client talk transcribed, and each unit was classified as 
to topic, referent, and affect. A 4 (affect) by 12 
(topic) table was developed so comparison could be 
made of each individuals participation pattern in his 
group as well as other individuals in his group. A 
rating of growth for each individual was also ob- 
tained. Each group displayed some unique character- 
istics. No relationship was found between topic dis- 
cussed and growth achieved by clients. The adoles- 
cents spent a significantly larger proportion of time 
on impersonal topics than did the adults. No clear 
relationships were found between amount of self talk 
and individual growth.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


2123. Papanek, Helene. Bridging dichotomies 
through group psychotherapy. Journal of Individ- 
ual Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 38 1 
successful psychotherapy, the patient grows toward 
more social feeling and gives up some rigidly dicho- 
tomized thinking.” 2 illustrative case histories from 
group psychotherapy are provided—A. R. Howard. 


2124. Pinney, E. L., Jr. The use of recorded 
minutes in group psychotherapy: The develop- 
ment of a ‘readback’ technique. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1963, 37(2), 263-269.—“This paper 
reports the development of a treatment technique, 
utilizing the reading back of verbatim notes of the 
preceding session to patients in group psychotherapy. 
The problems encountered in working out a feasible 
method, excerpts from the literature, and a discussion 
of the theoretical aspects of this method are included. 
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Considering the fact that these patients include the 
more severely ill relapsing schizophrenics, the results 
have been extremely ying."—D. Prager. 

2125. Query: William T. (VA Hosp., Lexington, 
Ky.) Sel — 12 
chotherapy. International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1964, 14(1), 107-115.—The notion that 
attraction for therapy groups is related to the extent 
of self-disclosure was tes 2 classes of student 
nurses (N = 43) were members of 6 groups under 3 
leaders, for 12 weeks (24 sessions). Placement in 
groups was in terms of score on a specially prepared 
self-disclosure scale, "Results suggest that high self- 
disclosure tends to be positively related to group at- 
traction, There was no supi for the assumption 
that people with similar self-disclosing tendencies pre- 
fere one another."—J. Hiller. 


2126. Rybak, W. S. Disguised group therapy: 
An approach to the treatment of ——— teen- 
aged patients. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 
1963, 37(1), 44-45.—A Boy's Council was designed 
as an executive body of government to produce group 
psychotherapy in a very informal way. The structure 
of the group, diagnoses, and results are described via 
case presentations, The Group Council-treated boys 
improved in behavior and attitude within the institu- 
tion.—D. Prager. 


2127. Richmond, Alvin H., & Schecter, Shirley. 
(Family Consultation Service, Eastchester, N. Y.) 
À spontaneous request for treatment by a group 
of adolescents. International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1964, 14(1), 97-106. —"A natural adoles- 
cent group, after being in existence for about a year, 
contracted a therapist. In a series of about a dozen 
sessions extending over several months, members in- 
dividually and collectively underwent , behavioral 
changes which could only have been anticipated from 
a therapy group of much longer duration. The in- 
ability of an effective leader to emerge from the group 
started a process of group disintegration because of 
group disequilibrium and repeated disappointments. 
Therapeutic help was requested (with school pres- 
sure) as a result of a crisis situation. Rapid move- 
ment was accounted for in terms of transference 
readiness of the group. Transference to the therapist 
as an idealized figure in an essentially conflict-free 
relationship promoted growth. Improvements tran- 
scended the immediate situation and have continued. 
The possibility of group referrals of adolescents by 
schools is suggested. J. Siller. 

2128, Riessman, Frank. (New York D, NYC) 
Role-playing and the lower socio-economic group. 
Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 17(1), 36-48.—"Role- 
playing may represent an extremely valuable approach 
in working with low-income populations who have 
been somewhat estranged from the helping profes- 
sions; it may be useful as a diagnostic device in the 
development of rapport in both individual and group 
therapy in the office, hospital, milieu, and home. 
(29 ref.)—I. W. Kidorf. 

2129. Schwartz, Emanuel K., & Wolf, Alexander. 
(Postgraduate Cent. for Mental Health & New York 
Med. Coll.) On countertransference in group 
psychotherapy. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(1), 
131-142— For the authors, countertransference, like 
transference, is always pathological and specifically 
limited to the distortions of the analyst that are re- 
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sponsive to the infantile demands of the patient (trans- 
ference). Other projective reactions of the therapist 
are seen as transference. Both are dynamically re- 
lated. The bilateral projections of patients in psycho- 
analysis in groups are especially illuminating. By 
using clinical material from psychoanalytic practice, 
hypotheses are developed about the nature of the 
therapist’s emotional involvement with the patient.— 
Author abstract. 


2130. Severinghaus, Edwin C., & pend 
Walter W. (Yale U.) An analysis of vior in 
the first of a therapy group. /nternational 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(1), 49-59, 
A detailed retrospective study of the Ist session of 
one therapy group confirmed the hypothesis advanced 
that "the major patterns and conflicts of each mem- 
ber's relationship to the throughout treatment 
are foreshadowed to a significant degree in the Ist 
group session in the form of subtle behavioral cues 
which can be discovered on close examination," Writ- 
ten observations and a tape recording of the initial 
session were compared with a characterization of 
each member's overall relationship to the group 
throughout treatment.—J. Hiller. 


š 2131. Deeg, B. H. The use of ep c con- 
rontation group us f hiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 36(1), 93-99,—The 
technique must be T and understood by 
the group members, The purpose must be to help and 
not to discipline or humiliate. The atmosphere must 
be friendly. The patient must not be forced to do 
something he does not want to մօ. The group must 
offer whatever the private goal of the patient 15. The 
group must not control the patient. is Midas tech- 
nique makes fun in a gentle and friendly way of some- 
thing a patient is doing and not of the patient himself. 
—D. Prager. 


8 E Rye I Se d 3 
group P : Internati . 
1964, ix, 563 P $10.00.—Describes the setting and 
process of ana ic group psychotherapy, its theoret- 
ical basis, and its practical functioning, examines the 
group in nature, culture, and psychotherapy ; differen- 
tials of ան and nontherapy groups; the relation 
between psychiatry and group eebe aims 
dynamics in counseling, guidance, psychotherapy, 
and psychonursing; dynamics of group psychother- 
apy; and criteria for selection and grouping of pa- 
tients. It discusses the "bioquantum" nature of the 
ego; communication; the phenomenology and dynam- 
ics of the analytic group interview; the role of ag- 
gression and acting out; and group psychotherapy for 
character disorders and schizophrenia. It discusses 
the necessary qualifications and functions of the group 
therapist and the factors involved in supervision. 
Basic orientation is derived from Freud “with modifi- 
cations and expansions.“ N. F. Allen. 


2133. Sternlicht, M. (Willowbrook State School, 
Staten Island, N. Y.) Establishing an initial rela- 
tionship in group psychotherapy with delinquent 
retarded male adolescents. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 39-41.—An account 
is presented of the author’s experience in a group psy- 
chotherapy program with mentally retarded male 
adolescents who presented serious acting-out be- 
havioral difficulties. An Indian hand-wresting tech- 
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nique is described sa a masta of eg revert 


S. Sexton, 

2134. Tatara, M. [An analysis of success and 
failure in cases of rapy with chil- 
dren: Լ) 7 se J of Clin Psychology, 
1963, 2(7), 73.— i y disturbed children 
were treated trough group psychotherapy. 17 suc- 

with 19 unsuccessful 

cases in 7 areas. Common to successful treatment 

— : frequent * at therapy, ee per per- 

ity raj er-care. 
(See 39: 205) 8 Y. A. Glebas. 

2135. * H., & Suinn, R. M. (New 
Vork VA Hosp.) սք therapy program with 
ic patients. Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 17 


o 

(1), 49-55--Ճ description of group therapy on a 
hospital ward ted primarily by cases of osteo- 
myelitis, The group met for 5 hourly sessions a week 


over a 5-week period, 19 Ss participated. The E 
gram was introduced to the Ss as an attempt to elp 
them understand themselves and accept their prob- 
lems. It was felt that group therapy was helpful 'Ղո 
enabling members էօ express and share feelings with 
each other, and in so doing to derive and provide 
mutual support and understanding.” Specific recom- 
mendations are given to therapists interested in treat- 
ing orthopedic patients.—7. W. Kidorf. 

2136. Thoma, Elizabeth. Group psychotherapy 
with underachieving girls in a public high school. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 96- 
100.—Contrary to opinion, էհօ public school setting 
may not be unfavorable for group psychotherapy. 43 
underachieving girls, IQ 115 and over, had 30 sessions 
with the school psychologist. Evaluations by self, 
other group members, and teachers indicated improve- 
ment in the areas of self-esteem, relationships with 
authorities, and relationships with peers. Final grade 
averages also evidenced im rovement over those of 
the previous year—A. R. Howard. 

2137. Wolk, R. L., & Reid, R. (NYC Criminal 
Court Psychiatric Clinic) A study of group psy- 
chotherapy results with youthful offenders in de- 
tention. Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 17(1), 56-60. 
— 40 ՏՏ, inmates of a house of detention, with a 
mean age of 18-8 made up the experimental group. 
Therapy groups, composed of 8 members and a ther- 
apist met twice a week (156 hr. session) for 8 weeks. 
It was concluded on the basis of a variety of tests and 
scales that some progress can be made in short-term 
group therapy. However, in order to achieve greater 
changes which aid in the rehabilitation of the adoles- 
cent offender, the inmate in detention should be ex- 
posed to longer periods of treatment.” —I . W. Kidorf. 


Special Therapies 


2138. Boss, M. The conception of man in 
natural science and daseinanalysis. Comprehensive 
* Psychiatry, 1962, 3(4), 193-214.—We have gradually 
lost the notion of a soul as well as the representation 
ofa body. What remains is the phenomenon of man's 
existence as a “luminating realm standing out into the 
world openness into which all that is and has to be 
may come forth and unfold its meaning to the highest 
possible extent.” Daseinanalysis simply tries to aid 
us in seeing the human phenomena that are immedi- 
ately perceptible in a more appropriate and more 
fundamental sense than heretofore.—D. Prager. 
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2139. Christrup, H. J. The effect of dance ther- 
on the concept of body image. Psychiatric 
terly Supplement, 1962, 36(2), 296-303.—54 Ss. 

ollowing projective tests, experimental and control 

quen of hospitalized schizophrenics were placed in 

ce therapy. Tests were given after dance therapy 
and it was found, especially on the Goodenough Scale, 
that body image was affected by dance therapy and 
most favorably so by those most active in the sessions. 
— D. Prager. 


2140. Colbert, J. On the musical effect. Psy 
chiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37 (3), 429-436.—What has 
been vaguely termed the musical therapy effect is in 
actuality the effecting of a narrowed attention similar 
to that caused by strong emotions and drugs. Little 
is known about the dynamics of music therapy.— . 
Prager. 

2141. Dundas, J., & Collins, D. Industrial work 
therapy vs. formal occupational therapy in a large 
psychiatric hospital Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
ment, 1962, 36(2), 278-285.— Industrial work therapy 
is the most satisfactory method of occupying large 
numbers of psychiatric patients in groups at work of 
objective benetit to the community. Industrial work 
therapy almost supersedes formal Occupational therapy 
in this type of hospital. Short courses of training in 
the organization of industrial work should be given 
to nurses and to occupational therapists who plan to 
work with psychiatric patients in a hospital serving 
an industrial area. D. Prager. 

2142. Ehrlich, Danuta, & Sabshin, Melvin. A 
study of sociotherapeutically oriented psychiatrists. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(3), 
460-480.—The study, based on data from 338 psy- 
chiatrists selected to represent a broad spectrum of 
psychiatric views, attempted to explore further the 
meaning օք an emergent psychiatric sition—the 
sociotherapeutic. A comparison of "High Socios" 
with “Low Socios"—as indicated by performance on 
an a priori attitude scale of the orientation revealed 
consistent and significant differences between the 2 
groups on à variety of issues relevant to hospital 
practice. For example, High Socios were more likely 
to: (a) ascribe therapeutic value to a wide range of 
interpersonal and situational interactions, (b) en- 
courage changes in current social and physical fea- 
tures of the treatment setting, (c) be critical of 
stringent institutional restrictions, and (d) object to 
traditional authority lines in the total treatment proc- 
ess and show greater readiness to regard other profes- 
sional groups as competent and to collaborate with 
them. Relation of the sociotherapeutic orientation to 
psychotherapeutic and somatotherapeutic views was 
also examined. A number of suggestive career and 
biographical correlates of the Socio position were 
noted.— Author abstract. 


2143. Eliseo, Thomas S. (VA Hosp., Lebanon, 
Pa.) Effectiveness of remotivation Արորն with 
chronic psychiatric patients. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 14(1), 171-178.—The efficacy of remo- 
tivation—a method of group interaction for use by 
psychiatric aides with psychotics—was evaluated with 
a group of 42 experimental and 42 control patients. 
24 patients met in remotivation groups of 6 each with 
4 aides in charge; 18 other, more regressed, patients 
met in groups of 6 each with 3 aides in charge, but 
in addition, had daily group work in occupational 
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— 4 AH remctivation groups met fer 1 br, 
for 24 wk. There were no other changes is 


i 
: 


M. 
Manchester, England) A 
28262 


by conditioned aversion: — 
merica: Psychiatry, 1 121(2), 167- 
2 


ication of anticipatory avoidance learning to 
Bstment of — Clinical data on the Je 
patient of a series currently under treatment are also 

wen, together with a report on his alter 

mo. follow-up, Further clinical experimental 
reports are planned."—N. H. Pronko, 


2145, Fleischl, Maria F. The understanding and 


the vehicle for 1 
It aims at fulfilling the patients’ needs for an eviron- 
ment favorable to overcoming their detachment, ag- 
gression, and social i jon in a 


and a rise of self- 
ter integration into 


2146. Ginott, Haim G., & Lebo, Dell. pur 


Journal of Genetic ee 
159.— Responses from 227 play Հք are 100 psy- 


* E MA p and Mes of 
other 0015) to a em ep cmo «ո 
revealed 2 clear patterns. therapists showed 


great permissiveness in some areas prohibited in so- 
1 large. For, they allowed children to utter 

ities, write 4-letter words, to draw, paint, and 
make obscene objects, and to use ow- 


conjoin 
Family Process, 1964, 3(1), 90-98.—2 
see husband and wife, individually, twice a week and 
the 4 members come for joint sessions an 
additional 2 times a week. Advantages are discussed. 

—L. S. Kogan. , 
itm EWEN Dolezal, Մ. Practical ex- 
ences wi ogens in DR a 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1963, 59(5), 328-335.— 
The authors describe the therapeutic mechanisms, 
technics, indications, contraindications, and complica- 
tions during the individual and group psychotherapy 
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amber the «Բաաս: of LSD). 
bivamtages aci disadvantages of are 
dree, The best rests were obtaised in the 
combination of the LSD individual interviews with 
the in the therapeutic comemaumity. 6 paistings 
marie the intoxicated patients are reprodoced, 
show, bow the did inner conflicts relived under 
the LSD, are տան ամ and expressed in an artistic 
way,—/| owrmal abstract 


2149, Hollender, Marc, ՒԼ — — 


for definitive forms of „ Archives 
of General Prychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 361 —Pationt 
selection for defnitive pe —— be made 
on the basis of his աման towards his problems, the 


relationship be seeks with the therapist, and his 
abilities in dealing with eM More — 


21%. Ishiyama, T. Music as a 
tool in the treatment of a catatonic. Prychisiri 
Quarterly, 1963, 37(3), 437-461.—The ca 
woman responded with significant. changes 
blinkings to the mother-love of lullabies and 
gression of marches. Eventually the patient began t 
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10(1), 17-30.—Family psychotherapy has been em- 
pos in the Prague clinic since 1949 in several 
orms, These forms are described. The biographical 
past is generally dealt with only when it helps to 
day present difficulties. This therapy is based on 
the Pavlovian theory of central nervous activity.— 
W. W. Met j 

2154. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. Untreating: Its 
necessity in the therapy of certain schizophrenic 
patients. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1963, 36(4), 311-317.— The article describes the 
method of "untreatment" as "using therapeutic ap- 
proaches which state implicitly to the patient that for 
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the time being we cannot do the kind of work that will 
be necessary , because it was with 
so many errors in the -— Ze first we have 
to work to restore your fai t and another 
imn being, who dd s.a rapit, can un- 
derstand your basic needs." The need and effect of 
"untreatment" are further described and illustrated 
P. J. Volkert. 


2155. Lomont, James F. (Larue D. Carter 
Memorial Hosp., Indi is, Ind.) The ethics of 
behavior therapy. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 
(2), 519-531.—The meaning and logical implications 
of determinism in the ethics of behavior therapy are 
discussed, and the common ethical criticisms of be- 
havior therapy by anti-determinists are countered.— 
Journal abstract. 


2156. Lovibond, S. H. Conditioning and enure- 
sis. Oxford, England: Pergamon Press Ltd., 1964. 
219 p. $7.50.—Reviews the literature on enuresis, 
the major theories of enuresis, and their implications 
for treatment. Reports original research with rats 
to clarify problems related to conditioning treatment 
of enuresis, an extensive survey regarding family 
background, severity of toilet training, etc., to pro- 
vide evidence relative to the various theories of enure- 
sis, and field experiments with several types of condi- 
tioning techniques. Lastly, a section is included 
which deals with the clinical application of condition- 
ing treatment of enuresis ——J. Arbit. 


2157. Mengarini, A., & Cusick, Lucille C. Edu- 
cational therapy in a iatric setting. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(2), 204-213.— 
Educational therapy is employed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in closed psychiatric wards. 
This therapy consists of 3 main branches, dramatic 
readings, academic study, and creative writing. While 
seemingly unrelated, these 3 different branches do 
fulfill the varying needs of the different patients at 
different times. The emphasis is on doing and not 
achieving by itself yet the 3 branches do end in a 
tangible end product. Educational therapy gives the 
patients several ways that his energies can be chan- 
neled into satisfying and socialized pursuits, rather 
than feeling sorry for himself —D. H. Schuster. 


2158. Missik, T. A new method of psycho- 
therapy and occupational therapy using tin metal 
and wire in the plastic creativity of mentally dis- 
turbed children. Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1963, 
59(4), 229-233.—The treatment is carried out in 
group setting with the cooperation of an artist. It 
is indicated in children with signs of dysharmonic 
personality development and some forms of neurosis. 
“The method of this therapy, its forms of application 
and significance are described in detail. Therapeutic 
results were noted in a reduction of conflicts among 
children in the department as well as in their relations 
to authority. Further work on an accurate evalua- 
tion of the results is under progress. Journal ab- 
tract. 


2159. Ramsey, G. Մ. Sociotherapeutic camping 
for the mentally ill. Journal of Social Work, 1964, 
9(1), 45-53.—Hospitalized mental patients in good 
contact were given camping experiences during which 
they were treated as campers in private summer 
recreation camps. Significant improvement was re- 
ported for most of them. No unusual difficulties in 
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ing the patients resulted despite ther freedom 

2160. Savage, Charles; Savage Ethel; Fadiman, 
James, & Harman, Willis. (International Found 
Advanced Study, Menlo Park, Calif.) LSD: Thera- 
peutic effects of the psychedelic experience. Psy 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 111-120.—Prelimi- 
nary results of a study of psychodelic therapy are 
reported. Patients receive LSD and mescaline in a 
supportive setting following intensive preparation. 
Subjective questionnaire data from 113 patients re- 
veal a "3 frequency of claimed benefit, low fre 
quency of negative reaction, and a high relation 
between claimed benefit and reported “greater aware- 
ness of ultimate reality" through the LSD experience. 
Clinical data on 74 cases including blind ratings of 
MMPI profiles substantiate the claimed improvement 
rate. Cases in each of 5 improvement categories are 
summarized and before, 2-mo.-after, and 6-mo.-after 
MMPI data are included. Total improvement rate 
is above 80%. Follow-ups range from 6 mo. to 2 
yr.—Journal. abstract. 


2161. Serota, Herman M. (55 E. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, IIl.) Home movies of early child- 
hood: Correlative developmental data in the psy- 
choanalysis of adults. Science, 1964, 143( Whole 
No. 3611), 1195.—During the course of psycho- 
analytic practice, it has been possible to review with 
specific patients sequential films taken by their par- 
ents, beginning with the earliest weeks of infancy. 
The photographic evidence, combined with the pa- 
tient’s accompanying verbal associations, sheds addi- 
tional light on evolving behavioral patterns such as 
affective expression, communication with others, and 
motility and its mastery, as well as early social inter- 
actions, and serves to correlate with reconstructions 
made from psychoanalytic data.—Jowrnal abstract. 


. 2162. Shoobs, Nahum E. Role-playing in the 
individual psychotherapy interview. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 84-89.— The role 
playing technique can be used profitably with indi- 
viduals in Adlerian psychotherapy, among other 
varieties, as illustrated by examples írom the author's 
practice.—4. R. Howard. 


2163. Spotnitz, ԷԼ. The toxoid response. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(4), 81-94.—There is 
a kind of patient who is particularly vulnerable to 
recurrences of pathological affects. “To reduce his 
disposition to these upheavals in the future, he is 
given verbal injections of the emotions he has in- 
duced in the analyst, carefully 'treated' to destroy 
their toxicity and to stimulate the formation of anti- 
bodies." The induced emotions are employed as a 
toxoid. This type of induced emotion is essential for 
the recovery of the severely narcissistic patient.— 
D. Prager. 


2164. Velloso, Elisa D., & Silva, Maria A. R. 
(Centro de Orientação Juvenil, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil) A resistencia na psicoterapia Nao-Directiva. 
[Resistance in client-centered therapy.] Revista de 
Psicologia Normal e Patologica, 1963, 9(1-2), 38-73. 
—A review of case studies with emotionally disturbed 
adolescents in a child guidance setting is presented. 
The cases were collected for the purpose of investi- 
gating several aspects of resistance during psycho- 
therapy utilizing a nondirective, client-centered tech- 
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according to the 
A. P. Wellington, 
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paper s to exam 

therapy is of value only 
of the major experimental bases 
is described and its main techniques are out 
6 types of features that 
are defined. A prev 

treated by behavior therapy is reexamined to see 


ple" cases and those that were complex in 
more of the ways defined. The recovery rate 


Journal o Zeen 1964 10(464), 28-M.— This 
euros 


complex group, and the mean was almow 
(25 ref.)— Author summary. 


2166. Young, Elliott. (Comeback, Inc, NYC) 
the narcotic 


Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30(1), 23-24.—The 
i ion specialist in the care 


through re-introducing him into a healthy 
nity life and toward his self-concept in the 
direction of seei as an adequate 


the world about him. Young discusses 
be brought about.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


a sequence from to inhibition. Purple 
Modada paranoid, and white and black negative 
reactions. Intensely produced 


happy feelings, color Տ 
The role of color stereotyping 15 considered.—Author 
abstract. 

. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
theory in treat- 


hip, ering of repressed r | th 
pios of artificial situations in which the indi- 
vidual can learn to express the unacceptable angry 
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task were 
ment: (1) ic induction procedure followed by 
or time distortion, (2) direct suggestions 
ion given under waking conditions, 
and (3) control. The d lent variables were: Ss’ 
reports with respect to seeming duration of the 
retest period (subjective time distortion); and pre- 
test and retest scores on the learning tasks (learning 
proficiency). The findings indicated that: “Hyp- - 
notic time distortion” does not noticeably enhance 

learning proficiency. To elicit “time distortion” ex- 
perimentally it is not n to train Ss, or to 
administer a procedure of the type historically termed 
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a imdectiom," or to imduce a “state of 
trance. — (aihov summary 
2172. b & Calverley, 
David Smith. (Medici Է p Mass.) 
A using of : 
Journal of Prye , 1964, 57(2) 


f Suggestibility 
ministered to 193 children of ages 10 to 13. The 
childrens’ characteristics were assessed 
by the Cattell-Coan Teachers’ Rating Scale. The 
failed to demonstrate that suggestibility in 
i is related to cooperativeness, sem pore 
gregariousness, aggressiveness, or other general char- 
acteristics of ity. The results are related to 
previews negative findings and it is suggested that 
farther research aiming to specify the factors making 
for individual differences in  suggestibility should 
focus on differences among Ss in attitudes toward 
the situation and in motivation to per- 
form well on suggested tasks —Author abstract, 
2173. Barber, Theodore Xenophon, & Calverley, 
David Smith. (Medfield Found., Harding, Mass.) 
Toward a theory of “Hypnotic” behaviour: En- 
hancement nd endurance 


of a e. Canadian 
Journal Psychology, 1964, 18(2), 157-167.—60 
female were pretested and then retested 


in single individual sessions on grip strength and 
— oper ee en The pretests were given 
to all Ss in same way under waking conditions. 
The retests were given after the administration of 

i i ] treatments, with 15 Ss 


the following experimenta 5 
assigned at random to each treatment: task-motivat- 
ing instructions; hypnotic induction procedure; hyp- 


structions; and control. Grip stren; was not 
ser niin by the experimental treatments. 
eight endurance was depressed by the hyp- 
ic induction procedure per se, but task-motivating 
instructions, given with and also without a preceding 
հ ic induction, resulted in significantly enhanced 
The findings are re! ted to a series of 
recent experiments which indicates that task-motivat- 
ing instructions are instrumental variables in eliciting 
performances of the type historically associated with 
the word “hypnosis.” (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2174. Barber, Theodore Xenophon, & Calverley, 
David Smith. (Medfield Found., Harding, Mass.) 
Toward a theory of hypnotic behavior: Effects 
on suggestibility of defining the situation as hyp- 
nosis and defining response to suggestions as 
easy. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 68(6), 585-592.—96 Ss participated in a 2 X 2 
factorial experiment which was designed to assess the 
effects on suggestibility of: defining the situation as 
hypnosis or as control, and defining response to 
suggestions as easy or as difficult. The dependent 
variables consisted of responses to 8 standardized test 
suggestions (Barber Suggestibility Scale). Ss told 
“You are in the hypnosis group” were more respon- 
sive to tions than Ss told “You are in the con- 
trol group.” Ss told that it was easy to respond to 
test suggestions were more suggestible than Ss told 
that it was difficult. The suggestibility-enhancing 
effects of the independent variables were additive: 
the level of suggestibility was highest when the situa- 
tion was defined as hypnosis and the test suggestions 
as easy; next highest when either the situation was 
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defined as or the suggestions as easy; and 
lowest when situation was defined as control and 
the suggestions as difficult. —/owrnal abstract. 


2175. George D. (1615 W. Clinch 
Ave, Knoxville, Tenn.) Rapid using 
nitrous oxide. American J of Clinical Hyp- 


nosis, 1964, 6(3), 226-228.—Nitrous oxide and sug 
EE y are discussed in relation to hypnosis.— 
. V. Kline. 


_ 2176, Brodie, Earle I. (3101 4th Ave., San Diego, 
Calif.) A hypnothera; a ch to obesity. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 6(3), 
211-215.—Clinical description of hypnotherapy in 
obesity —M. V. Kline. 


2177. Cheek, David B. Surgical memory and 
reaction to careless conversation. American Jour 
nal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 6(3), 237-239.— 
Memory and hypnosis are discussed in relation to 
hypnosis and concepts of consciousness.—M. V. 

ine, 


2178. Clemens, Stanley. (Occidental Coll.) Re- 
pression and Tete amnesia. Journal of Abnor- 
mal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 62-69.—1t 
was hypothesized that if the process of repression is 
involved in posthypnotic amnesia, then amnesia 
should occur more often for words related to a S's 
emotional conflicts (critical) than to words which 
are not so related (neutral). An experimental group 
of 26 college males and females under hypnosis 
learned individualized lists of 9 critical and 9 neutral 
words selected from a word-association test, and 
were then given posthypnotic amnesia for 10 of the 
18 words, without instruction as to what words they 
would forget. A control group received similar 
treatment without hypnosis. In support of the hy- 
pothesis, the experimental group forgot a significantly 
greater number of critical over neutral words. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


2179. Dana, Richard H., & Cooper, George W., 
Jr. (West Virginia U.) Prediction of suscepti- 
bility to hypnosis. Psychological Reports, 1964. 
14(1), 251-265.—A literature review indicates that 
hypnosis can be measured reliably. The various 
predictors include general S-variables, test variables, 
and personality variables. There are no cross-vali- 
dated predictors and little positive correlation between 
the common personality and S-variables. Conse- 
quently, hypnotizability may be an independent varia- 
ble. A 2-factor hypothesis is suggested, tranceability, 
the ability to have hypnotic experiences, and a non- 
ability factor composed of needs, motives, and atti- 
tudes toward hypnosis. (60 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


2180. Dana, Richard H., & Cooper, George W., 
Jr. (West Virginia U.) Susceptibility to hypno- 
sis and TAT card 12m. American Journal of Clini- 
cal Hypnosis, 1964, 6(3), 208-210.—Hypnotizability 
could only marginally be predicted from card 12M 
stories. Results were interpreted as supporting a 
motivational factor in hypnotizability. The influence 
of clinical judgment as a confounding predictor is 
difücult to evaluate.—M. V. Kline. 


2181. Dudley, D. J., Holmes, T. ԷԼ, Martin, C. J., 
& Ripley, H. Տ. (U. Washington, Seattle) Changes 
in respiration associated with hypnotically induced 
emotion, pain, and exercise. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1964, 26(1), 46-57.—Using 11 male medical 
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2183, Edmonston, William E. Jr. ( 
cs! Ave. St. Louis, Mo.) The American 
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of Clinical Hypnosis in Americam Jos 
wal of Climical Hypnosis, 1 11), Ze ii. Ar 
analysis of articles published in Amerson Jeer 
wal of Clinical Hypuoris 1988-1063 —M. V., Kiise 

2184. Eric Milton H. (32 Wen Cypres 
Phoenix, Ariz.) confusion in 
nosis. American Journal of Clinical Hy + 
63), 183-207,—A dynamic and cl 
of the confusion technique in hypnotic induction and 
therapy. M. V. Kline, 

Erickson, Milton H. (32 Wet C 

The “surprise” and Պաշ. 
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Naturalistic techni in the utilization of 
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ics of hypnotic behavior.—M. V. Kline, 
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American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, «a. 
31 A of — i — 
nation u t ic in damage a 
Cé pel ee e mz 
M. V. Kline. 
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2198. Falck, Frank J. (U. Vermont e 
Burli ) Տ i Interna- 
tional Soia of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1964, 12(2), 67-74.—Differences of opinion 
ing the use of hypnosis in the — £ 
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are dicewed. ի is come interaction proc- 
oe provides a measure of the overt role- 
diff ees? e — Pd 
directly reflect some features 
KL siteation (17 rei.) —Jewraal abstract. 
2190. Seymour. (Central [dip State 
Hosp, N. Y.) Hypnaointrospection--a. contribu- 


tion sort of photic driving probably 

ion, which ts that induc- 
matter involving both social inter- 
nonmeaningful impacts on the 
brain.—Jowrnal abstract. 

2192. Ludwig, Arnold M. & Lyle, William H. 
Je. (US Public Health Service Hosp., Lexington, 
Ky.) Tension and the hyperalert 

Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69(1), 70-76.—The traditional methods of in- 
ducing the ic trance are questioned. A new 
induction ique was devised which radically dif- 
fered from classical induction methods in its utiliza- 
tion of increased tension and alertness. As a result 
of the tension-induction methods, a “h: 
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trance state was produced, the hypersuggestibility of 
which compared favorably with that produced by 
typical hypnotic-induction methods and was signifi- 
cantly greater than that produced under waking con- 
ditions. The use of these new methods may have 
important implications for the understanding of 
“natural” forms of trance as wel as for the "hyper- 
suggestible" states supposedly produced by interro- 
gation or brainwashing. (42 ret.) —Journal abstract. 

2193. Ludwig, Arnold M., Lyle, William H. Jr., 
& Miller, Jerome S. (US Public Health Service 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Group hypnotherapy tech- 
niques with drug addicts. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1964, 12(2), 53- 
66.—This study was designed to investigate the ap- 
propriateness of a number of group hypnotherapeutic 
techniques which might be used in the treatment of 
addict patients. It is the belief of the investigators 
that the more “magical,” "authoritative," and prac- 
tical-oriented techniques seem more appropriate and 
useful than techniques designed to elicit deep, insight- 
ful understanding of the emotional problems under- 
lying drug addiction. Many of the specific hypno- 
therapeutic techniques used are described, and some 
of the difficulties and advantages of group hypnosis as 
a treatment method are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2194. Marcuse, F. L. (Ed.) (Washington State 
U.) Hypnosis throughout the world. Springfeld, 
III.: Charles C Thomas, 1963. xi, 312 p. $11.00.— 
An introductory section on international communica- 
tion and organization in hypnosis by J. G. Watkins 
is followed by 17 chapters pertaining to the status of 
hypnosis in the following countries: Brazil (de Mo- 
raes Passos), Canada (Raginsky), Czechoslovakia 
(Hoskovec), Denmark (Reiter), Finland (Ceder- 
creutz), Germany (Schultz), Great Britain (Fur- 
neaux), Hungary (Völgyesi), India (Das), Israel 
(Kugelmass), Italy (Romero), Japan (Naruse), 
Netherlands (Stokvis), Norway (Schjelderup), Swe- 
den (Odencrants), Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (Lebedinskii), and the United States (Watkins). 
A brief bibliographical note concerning each contri- 
bution is included.—C. M. Franks. 

2195. Melei, Janet P. & Hilgard, Ernest R. 
(Stanford U.) Attitudes toward hypnosis, self- 
predictions, and hypnotic susceptibility. Interna- 
tional Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1964, 12(2), 99-108.—Correlation of questionnaire 
results from a sample of 1326 students with hypnotic 
susceptibility scores of 340 of these later hypnotized 
showed (a) that those volunteering for hypnosis were 
more favorable in attitude than those who did not 
volunteer; (b) attitudes toward hypnosis were pre- 
dictive of susceptibility for females, not for males; 
and (c) self-predictions yielded significant low posi- 
tive correlations with actual susceptibility for both 
sexes. Other findings concern differences between 
those having prior experience with hypnosis and those 
without such experience.—J owrnal abstract. 

2196. Morton, Joseph H., & Thoma, Elizabeth. 
(1000 Park Ave, NYC) A case of multiple per- 
sonality. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1964, 6(3), 216-225.—A case history of multiple 
personality and its elucidation through hypnosis.— 
M. V. Kline. 

2197. Murray, John B. (St. John's Ս.) Hypno- 
sis: A review of research. Catholic Psychological 
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Record, 1964, 2(1), 9-32.—Reviewed are the prin- 
cipal theories and the possibilities of inducing anti- 
social behavior. Hypnosis experts now would hold 
accountable a person for behavior under hypnosis, and 
Es should inform Ss that hypnosis does not interfere 
with judgment or volition. Es have experienced Տ'5 
distortion of what happened during hypnosis, because 
some Ss' appraisal of what is real and what is fantasy 
is affected. (123 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 

2198. Orne, Martin T. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
A note on the occurrence of hypnosis without 
conscious intent. International Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1964, 12(2), 75-80.— 
Anecdotal data reporting the occurrence of hypnosis 
in the absence of the hypnotist and without apparent 
conscious intent on the part of the S are discussed. 
It is felt that this phenomenon has considerable im- 
plications for an understanding of the hypnotic proc- 
ess. Ճո authenticated autobiographical report of 
such an event is introduced.—Journal abstract. 

2199. Rosenhahn, David L., & Tomkins, Silvan 
S. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) On preference for 
hypnosis and hypnotizability. International Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1964, 12(2), 
109-114.—44 male and 44 female coerced volunteers, 
who either preferred or did not prefer to participate 
in hypnosis experiments, were compared with regard 
to (a) scores on the EPPS, (b) birth order, and (c) 
performance on the Harvard Group Scale of Hyp- 
notic Susceptibility. Sex-specific personality differ- 
ences were obtained between Ss who preferred and 
did not prefer hypnosis, but these personality differ- 
ences were not apparently relevant to hypnotizability. 
However, for females, preference for hypnosis corre- 
lated .41 with hypnotizability; for males no relation- 
ship was obtained. Some theoretical and methodo- 
logical implications of these data are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 

2200. Rozhnov, V. E., & Rozhnova, M. A. Gip- 
noz i religiya. [Hypnosis and religion.] Moscow: 
Voenizdat, 1962. Pp. 112.—The Pavlovian theory 
of hypnosis is presented and its applications are dis- 
cussed as a counterforce to those who utilize the 
seeming mysteries of hypnosis in support of notions 
regarding the supernatural and religion in general. 
-Վ. D. London. 


2201. Starer, E., Harris, W., & Whitman, Je 
(VA Hosp., Northport, N. Y.) A study of sug- 
gestibility in chronic schizophrenic hospitalized 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 
(3), 343-346.—Privileged and nonprivileged patients 
were given the Hull Body Sway test and the Binet 
Progressive Lines test to investigate differences in 
suggestibility. 8 patients from each group displaying 
most or least suggestibility were selected for at- 
tempted hypnosis by one of the authors. A statis- 
tically insignificant difference was noted between the 
2 suggestibility groups for both tests. 11 of the 16 
patients involved in attempted hypnosis reached some 
state of hypnosis with 2 of the most suggestible pa- 
tients displaying amnesia for the hypnotic period. 
“Further investigation in this area appears warranted, 
particularly as a possibility in expediting psycho- 
therapeutic processes. -E. J. Kronenberger. 

2202. Szasz, T. S. Psychoanalysis and sugges- 
tion: An historical and logical analysis. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(4), 271-280.—The con- 
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nection between is and suggestion 
(hypnosis) is pell teuer logically distinct, 
and incommensurable. “The dilemma posed by the 
alleged similarities and differences between analysis 
and suggestion may be resolved by viewing both 
methods, and other forms of psychotherapy as well, 
as educational rather than as therapeutic enterprises.” 
—D. Prager. 

2203. Taylor, W. S. (Smith Coll.) Psychothera- 
peutic methods with hypnosis. American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 6(4), 322-325.—For 
many Ss hypnosis is a means, not to avoid essential 
therapy but to accomplish it and to accomplish it with 
relatively scientific theory, economical practice and 
humanity.—M. V. Kline. 

2204. Weitzenhoffer, Andre M. (VA Hosp. 
Oklahoma City) “Credulity” and “ ticism" C 
hypnotic research: A critical examina of Sut- 
cliffe's thesis and evidence: II, American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 6(3), 241-268.—A criti- 
cal analysis of "credulity" and "skepticism" in hyp- 
nosis research and hypnotic behavior. Theoretical 
constructs are clearly outlined.—M. V. Kline. 

2205. Weitzenhoffer, André M. (VA Hosp., 
Oklahoma City) Explorations in hypnotic time 
distortions. I: Acquisition of temporal reference 
frames under conditions of time distortion. Jour- 
nal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(4), 354- 
366.—"A small group of Ss capable of developing 
deep hypnosis as well as one highly refractory S have 
been used in an effort to establish the psychophysical 
reality of induced time distortions. Evidence was 
obtained showing that the phenomenon is eminently 
quantifiable, and possesses lawfulness."—N. 
Pronko. 

2206. West, J. V., Baugh, V. S., & Baugh, A. P. 
Rorschach and draw-a-person responses of hyp- 
notized and nonhypnotized subjects. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1963, 37(1), 123-127.—10 Ss. There was 
less reliance upon the personality defenses under hyp- 
nosis accompanied by a regressive movement toward 
more primitive adjustment, with less rigidity and a 
lessening of the defenses. There were more responses 
on the Rorschach under hypnosis. The adjustment of 
the hypnotized Ss was for the most part pre-oedipal. 
Under hypnosis the male figure was drawn much 
smaller than the female while the reverse was true 
during the waking state—D. Prager. 


DnEAMS 


2207. French, Thomas M., & Fromm, Erika. 
Dream interpretation: A new approach. NYC: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1964. vii, 224 p. $5.50.—Dreams 
are assumed to have an intelligible "cognitive struc- 
ture" which can be understood within "the dreamer's 
actual emotional situation at the time." An "'objec- 
tively critical approach to interpretation" is illus- 
trated on the basis of 4 dreams by a 34-year-old 
father of 4 children, his associations and material 
from some other sessions. The authors neither of 
whom was the patient's analyst, first intuitively form 
a hypothesis, then elaborate it, and finally check it 
against further data. The interpretations are arrived 
at in discussions between the authors and with stu- 
dents. Stereotype interpretations based on general 
Freudian concepts are avoided. A theoretical basis 
for the new approach is presented.—L. W. Brandt. 
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2208. Harms, Ernest. (24) Problems of 
and dream in children. NYC: Macmillan, 1964. 
v, 147 p. $6.50,— This collection of papers comprises 
the second monograph of an international series on 
child psychiatry. í the 12 papers, 4 are from 
writers outside of the US—Karl Leonhard of Frank- 
furt. Rudolf Adam of Göttingen, Maria Vogl of 
Innsbruck, and M. Schachter of Marseille. Included 
in the monograph are discussions of the pro's and 
con's of Freudian, psychoanalytic interpretation of 
dreams of children, normative reports by Louise 
Bates Ames in the Gesell tradition, and Հոր and 
dreams in diagnosis and in psychopathology. Refer- 
ences by the authors indicate the history as well as 
the current interest in sleep and dreaming, with 19th 
and early 20th century titles among them. Though 
EEG and other electronic devices have afforded 

ter precision of measurement, and presently there 
is greater sophistication about sampling a other 
improved research methodology, there remains the 
di ty of too-easy generalization by the several 
authors from their observations, whether of Freudian, 
Jungian, or other persuasion.—/. N. Mensh. 

2209. Holt, Herbert. Dreams and existential 
analysis. Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 1(1), 39-45.— 
With the “consention” approach “, . . the therapist 
functions as a participant-observer and shares the 
dream as a living experience . . . subjective sharing 
in a mutual, therapist-initiated experience . . is im- 
portant for a more creative and spontancous illumi- 
nation of the therapeutic encounter. C. E. Kew. 

2210. Puryear, Herbert Bruce. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Personality characteristics of reporters and 
nonreporters of dreams.  Disseríation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), 3425.—Abstract. 

2211. Roth, N. Darkness and light in dreams. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(2), 
214-220.—Phenomena of light and darkness, fre- 
quently accompanied by dazzling and scintillating 
features, are very commonly provoked by anxiety. 
During waking hours they are, more frequently than 
not, outside of conscious awareness, but when they 
reach great intensity, they are complained of con- 
sciously by patients, When they occur in dreams 
they are reliable indicators of the source and magni- 
tude of the dreamer’s emotional events, their altera- 
tions in themselves giving rise to much anxiety, and 
eventuating in significant sequelae in the patients’ 
perceptual and motor behavior.—Author abstract. 

2212. Sheppard, E. Systematic dream studies: 
Clinical judgment and objective measurements of 
ego strength. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4 
(4), 263-270.—"A 12 category ego rating system for 
dreams was constructed on the basis of psychoanalytic 
theory, empirical evidence from dreams, and group 
judgments by a seminar of experienced analysts and 
psychologists. When applied by 2 judges to the 
dreams of 28 psychotic and 30 nonpsychotic subjects, 
the scores on fhe ego rating system differentiated 
between the 2 groups to a statistically significant de- 
gree. By contrast, 1 psychiatrist and 2 psychologists 
unfamiliar with the rating system were unable to 
distinguish between the 2 groups. D. Prager. 

2213. Tart, Charles T. (Ս. North Carolina) 
Frequency of dream recall and some personality 
measures. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 
26(5), 467-470.—Undergraduate students taking the 
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MMPI and a questionnaire concerning frequency of 
dream recall. Dream recall correlated with “(a) 
measures of anxiety, a positive relationship; (b) a 
measure of repression or inhibition, a negative rela- 
tionship; (c) measures of degree of neuroticism or 
maladjustment, no relationship; and (d) measures 
of ego strength, a negative relationship. . . . Ss 
classified as Sensitizers report recalling dreaming 
significantly more frequently than those classified as 
Repressors."—E. R. Oetting. 

2214. Tauber, E. S, & Green, M. R. Color in 
dreams. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 
16(2), 221-229.—We have presented a speculative 
inquiry into the factors leading to under-reporting of 
color dreams. Additionally, we have introduced 
clinical data to illustrate that with careful question- 
ing color appears to be present at least in some part 
of most dreams. We raise the point that with appro- 
priate experimental designs one could anticipate 
establishing with accuracy the incidence of color in 
dreams; we suspect that probably all dreams have 
some color in them. The role of suggestibility in the 
patient-doctor relationship is discussed—Author ab- 
stract. 

2215. Whitman, R. M. Remembering and for- 
getting dreams in psychoanalysis. Journal of the 
American. Psychoanalytic Association, 1963, 11(4), 
752-774 —Failure of dream recall on the basis of 
primal repression seems to be due to (1) difficulty 
in conceptualizing primary-process thinking in sec- 
ondary-process terms, (2) energy demands on the 
ego in dealing with sensory input and motor activity, 
and (3) difficulty in recalling a completed experience 
as compared with an interrupted one. “Dream for- 
getting, on the other hand, seems to be due to re- 
pression proper, or afterexpulsion, which occurs in 
response to an endopsychic perception of the latent 
content of the dream which is seen as ego-alien to 
the waking individual or potentially unacceptable to 
the listener. D. Prager. 


Cask Histories 


2216, Bescher, A. 1. Psychoanalytic treatment 
of a sociopath in a group situation, a case report. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(2), 
278-288.—The case history of a sociopath is pre- 
sented in order to demonstrate the psychoanalytic 
processes taking place in a group situation with par- 
ticular emphasis on the resolution of a pathologic 
mother-son relationship. The case report is an at- 
tempt to show that psychotherapy takes place through 
multiple inter-personal psychodynamics rather than 
through some “mystique” of group dynamics.—D. H. 
Schuster. 

2217. Bental, E., & Weiss, A. A. (Rothschild 
Hadassah Մ. Hosp., Jerusalem) Psychological and 
organic aspects of enuresis nocturna. Israel An- 
nals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 2(1), 
93-102.—A family of 5 siblings—all enuretics, is pre- 
sented. The family background and history, clinical, 
electroencephalographic, and psychological examina- 
tions are described. On the basis of these findings, 
the possible etiology of enuresis is discussed. It is 
concluded that not always 1 single factor, organic or 
psychogenic, may be considered as the sole causative 
agent of enuresis nocturna. (15 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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2218. Brussel, J. A. The Brobdingnag of Bay- 
reuth. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37 
(2), 212-229.—Bayreuth, 60 miles from Nurenberg, 
was the site of the Wagnerian cult. "Richard Wag- 
ner simply assumed he was a born genius with a 
message for mankind. The world owed him not 
merely an existence but a luxurious living. His para- 
noid irritability festered because the universe took so 
long to recognize these conceited assumptions, yet he 
achieved his goal and lived to see himself deified." 
He was probably an epileptic with an aggressive, 
emotionally unstable personality. D. Prager. 

2219. Chatterjee, T. K. Study of personality 
of an epileptic homicide. Samiksa, 1963, 17(4), 
207-223.—TAT shows excessively strong oedipal 
desires and excessively strong castration fear. As a 
result of regressive defenses, oral aggression in- 
creases. The TAT also shows strong feminine and 
homosexual impulses. Defenses against these include 
withdrawal from reality and going back into mother’s 
womb. The ego is poorly integrated and has a patho- 
logical relationship to the superego.—D. Prager. 

2220. Chatterji, N. N. Psychoanalysis of an 
artist with obsessional symptoms. Samiksa, 1963, 
17(4), 173-197.—The patient was fixated at the 
oedipal phase. Regression to preoedipal phases 
heightened oral and anal sadistic impulses at the cost 
of genital desires. In the course of this regression 
she developed murderous impulses toward her par- 
ents and siblings, resulting in super-ego conflict and 
symptoms at the age of 11 yr. Her interest in draw- 
ing was a desire to undo her destructiveness. She 
mutilated faces in her drawings and then undid the 
mutilations. Her use of beautiful colors was a reac- 
tion formation against her impulse to be anally sadis- 
tic. Her drawings were also restitutional attempts 
at re-creating her bombed children. At all stages her 
relationship with her mother was defective.— D. 
Prager. 

2221. Chatterji, N. N. Drug addiction and psy- 
choses. Samiksa, 1963, 17 (3), 130-149.— Case pres- 
entations of 2 drug addicts in analysis. One showed 
symptoms of manic-depressive psychosis and the other 
of schizophrenia after the addiction to the drug had 
become well established. Both patients showed para- 
noid-type delusions. D. Prager. 


2222. Chatterji, N. N. A case of compulsion 
neurosis resembling drug addiction. Samiksa, 1963, 
17(2), 108-111.—The case had the compulsion to 
pour cold water on the head to appease thirst. There 
was no dirt phobia. The water must be icy cold to 
give maximum satisfaction. The unconscious fan- 
tasies and mechanisms of the patient were exactly 
like those of an alcoholic, but no drug addiction de- 
veloped. The attitude of the patient toward the water 
was the same as that of the alcoholic toward alcohol. 
D. Prager. 


2223. Chatterji, N. N. Onset of schizophrenia 
in a case of obsessional neurosis. Samiksa, 1963, 
l7(Spec. iss. 1), 5-11.—The patient had oral, anal, 
and oedipal fixations. When reaction formation 
failed, the ego utilized projection of aggression onto 
his parents including the delusion that they were 
aggressively trying to poison him. With this delu- 
sion the psychosis had its onset, but the schizophrenic 
symptoms became firmly established when the ego 
developed another defense against his aggression, 
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viz going into mother's womb, directing the death 
instinct against the self, and becoming stuporous.— 
ք. Prager. 

2224, Chatterji, N. N. Psychoanalysis of a case 
of manic-depressive Samiksa, 1963, 17 
(1), 1-26.—Abraham cites 5 factors basic for de- 
pression: constitutional tendency to oral erotism, 
libido fixation at oral-sadistic phase, successive dis- 
appointments in love objects, severe Re) dis- 
appointment in mother, repetition of earlier disap- 
pointments in later life. The case presentation hopes 
to shed light on etiology of manic-depressive ps - 
sis. The patient հոմ strong oral and oedipal fixations, 
disturbed relation between ego and s , severe 
narcissistic injury, but it could not E ascertained 
how much of his maladjustment was constitutionally 
determined. D. Prager. 

2225. Erickson, Milton H. The identification of 
a secure reality. Family Process, 1962, 12), 294- 
303.— This case presentation demonstrates how cru- 
cial it is for a child to know “. . . the boundaries, 
restrictions and limitation that govern." A 27 year 
old mother (M), 2 years divorced, was defied ever 
more violently by her 8 year old boy (B) aíter she 
began dating. The therapist assured B that Լ"... 
would do just enough to give him a chance էօ SC 
his behavior all by himself,“ and discussed with d 
“a child's demand for a world in which he could 
be certain that there was someone stronger . . . than 
he" As directed, she literally sat on him and stayed 
l-up by frustrating his every attempt to depose or 
infuriate her.  Amity prevailed through 2-year 
follow-up.—4. M. Bodin. 

2226. Haywood, H. C., & Hamlin, R. M. (East- 
ern Illinois Mental Health Unit, Danville) Minimal 
symptoms of brain tumor: A case report of clini- 
cal judgment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 
18(3), 358-359.—A case report on a 17 year old 
white male was analyzed in relation to Get ological 
diagnosis of organic brain pathology. e report 
was presented and discussed in terms of the risk of 
being wrong.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

2227. Hofling, Charles K. (U. Cincinnati) Per- 
cival Lowell and the canals of Mars. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(1), 35-42. 
—The thesis of this paper is that Lowell's energetic 
investigations of Mars, a certain proportion o „his 
“findings,” and a large proportion of his conclusions 
were heavily influenced by unconscious forces, taking 
the final form of incompletely sublimated voyeuristic 
impulses. These impulses were a roduct of Lowell's 
unresolved oedipal conflicts —Aut abstract. f 
. 2228. Johnston, McClain. Features of orality 
in an hysterical character. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1963, 50(4), 133-151—A detailed clinical case. 
Orality in hysteria has been recognized for many 
years, but the tenacity of the oral mechanism has 
been given less attention. The presentation supports 
and amplifies the material of Marmor, Fenichel, 
Reich, and Wittels, particularly from a clinical view- 
point.—D. Prager. բ 

2229. Kawabata, Toshihiko; Fujimoto, Bunro, 
& Inoue, Kazuko. (Osaka Red-Cross Hosp., Japan) 
A symptomatological study of a psychotic child 
with brain injury. Japanese J ournal of Child Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4(4), 73.—A case study of a 10 yr. old 
boy, who developed psychotic symptoms since he was 
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8 yr. old. In addition his EEG and pneumoencephalo- 
gram showed abnormal curves. The case was inter- 
esting in that schizophrenia-like sym in child- 
hood were linked with brain injury and envi 
factors. J. A. Lücker, 


2230. Lewis, H. B. A case of watching as de- 
fense against an oral incorporation fantasy. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1963, 50(1), 68-80.— The 
tophilic and exhibitionistic impulses in this 4 yr. old 
borderline schizophrenic child functioned as defenses. 
“At the earliest level, the excessive watching served 
to defend the child against a primitive terror of anni- 
hilation of the self resulting from her own ambivalent 
oral ings... At a higher developmental level, 
the watching could be understood as defense against 
‘shameful’ accidents of body control.” Pathological 
watching serves to constrict rather than broaden the 
ego's development.—D. Prager. 

2231. Օ $. Z. A case of functional vomit- 
ing and . Samiksa, 1963, 17(2), 63-81.—To 
date there has been little written of vomiting asso- 
ciated with bulimia. In this patient the bulimia sig- 
nified an unconscious aggressive defense against loss 
of love: she took aggressively the things she fantasied 
were rightfully hers, including all of the possessions 
of mother, father, and brothers. The vomiting came 
to symbolize a rejection of the phallus and a restitu- 
tional effort to relieve the guilt masochistically gen- 
erated by her castrating tendencies.—D. Prager. 


2232. LR. Mm County Training Sch., 
Northville, Mich.) “school pao in an obese 
girl. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 
356-357.—Conclusions were drawn from a case his- 
tory of a 6 yr. old obese girl who refused to attend 
school. The child should be returned to school im- 
mediately, refusal to attend school does not always 
indicate a pathological family, sensitivity to the per- 
sonal problems involved should mark the personal - 
handling of the case, and one consultation might be 
enough to complete the case.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


2233. Safirstein, S. Stage fright in a musician. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1962, A), 
15-42.—A detailed case presentation of a 34 yr. old 
phobic patient in terms of history, psychodynamics, 
therapeutic relationship, dreams, the phobic symptom, 
and termination of therapy. D. Prager. 


2234. Walsh, M. N. A psychoanalytic study of 
an actor. Samiksa, 1963, 17(Spec. iss. 1), 12-41.— 
The case presentation was after the 34th mo. of 
analysis. Although acting out was a formidable 
character resistance, there were also repression, iso- 
lation, displacement, denial, and projection. The art 
form of the drama did not represent for the patient 
a sublimation, but “consisted in a primitive counter- 
phobic defensive as well as restitutive attempt at 
external plastic representation of his internal struc- 
tural conflicts for the purposes of maintaining sig- 
nificant memories and related affects in repression, 
for the belated mastery of traumata, in an attempt 
to find an identity from the chaotic mass of isolated 
identity fragments.” Interpretations of defenses and 
regressive operations were offered prior to develop- 
ment of the analysis of id content—D. Prager. 


2235. Woodruff, Robert, & Pitts, Ferris N., Jr. 


(Washington U. Sch. Med. St, Louis) Mono- 
zygotic twins with obsessional illness. American 
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Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 120(11), 1075-1080.-- 
“A pair of 17-yr.-old male, monozygotic twins 
concordant íor obsessive illness is ed. Clinical 
evaluation oí these twins is impressive in that their 
clinical course has been strikingly paralle."—N. H. 
Pronko, 

2236. Yalom, Irvin D. (Stanford U. Sch. Med.) 
Plantar warts: A case . Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1964, 138(2), 163-171.—"A de- 
tailed study of the dynamics and treatment of a 
young woman painfully incapacitated by plantar 
warts” is presented.—N. H. Pronko. 
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2237. Allen, Frederick H. Positive aspects of 
child psychiatry. NYC: W. W. Norton, 1963. 
300 p. $6.00.—À collection of papers written by the 
author during a time d of 35 yr. The papers deal 
with 5 basic topics: Historical aspects of child psy- 
chiatry. Basic principles in child psychiatry. Clini- 
cal application of principles. Training in child 
psychiatry. The relation of child psychiatry to 
allied fields. Within the methodological framework 
of the child guidance clinic practices, problems of 
prevention, human growth, aggression, and therapeu- 
tic principles, as well as the current status of child 
psychiatry, child guidance and professional training 
are considered. (52-item bibliogr.)—E. Friedman. 

2238. Becker, E. The relevance to psychiatry of 
recent research in anthropology. American Journal 
of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(4), 600-617.—The rele- 
vance to psychiatry of recent research in anthropology 
has been examined from several points of view. Some 
of the findings and difficulties of transcultural psy- 
chiatry have been noted; anthropological data have 
been adduced for a more rounded examination of cer- 
tain traditional psychiatric and psychoanalytic ideas. 
From a broader theoretical point of view, some aspects 
of the biology-psychology dichotomy have been noted ; 
psychiatric knowledge was examined against a back- 
ground of the sociology of knowledge and problems 
of relativity and normality. Finally, the important 
convergence in the 20th century focus on the problem 
of human behavior was reviewed, with a hint of the 
possibly far-reaching implications of this for psy- 
chiatry, as well as for other traditionally self-con- 
tained approaches to human behavior—Author ab- 
stract. 


2239. Caplan, Gerald. Principles of preventive 
psychiatry. NYC: Basic Books, 1964. xi, 304 p. 
$6.50.—The 1st volume, in a planned trilogy dealing 
with the prevention and control of mental disorders, 
focuses on the need for new knowledge and clinical 
understanding as they pertain to community dynamics. 
Program planning, staffing, and staff training are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of preventive psychiatry 
which “must containually take into account the multi- 
factorial nature of the forces which provoke or 
ameliorate mental disorders." Programs to reduce 
the incidence of, the duration of, and the impairment 
which may result from mental disorders of all types 
in a community are touched upon.—I. Linnick. 

2240. Gerjuoy, Herbert, & Wendt, Miriam. 
(ETS, Princeton, N. J.) AAQ scores and work ex- 
perience: Reconsideration of previous findings. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57 (1), 189-194.—An at- 
tempt was made to resolve the discrepancy between 
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the finding that female mental hospital ward at 
tendants’ work attitudes, as measured by the Attendant 
Attitude Questionnaire (AAQ), were favorably in- 
fluenced by work on acute wards and unfavorably 
affected by work on chronic wards and the absence 
of this finding for male attendants in a hospital for 
the criminally insane. In a general psychiatric hos- 
ital like that of the Ist study, neither for male nor 
‘or female attendants was work experience on rela- 
tively acute wards more positively (or less nega- 
tively) correlated with AR score than work experi 
ence on relatively chronic wards. It was conclude . 
that the earlier result was not confirmed. Aut ſic 
abstract. 

2241. Hofling, C. K. Textbook of psychiatry for 
medical practice, Phila., Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1965 
xv, 558 p. $9.90.—There are 2 chapters on psycho- 
logical and psychiatric problems in general medical 
practice. These are followed by fundamentals of psy- 
chology and personality development in 3 chapters. 
Psychosomatic medicine and psychiatry in surgery 
each are given a chapter. The neuroses, organic 
brain reactions, functional psychoses, and personality 
disorders are separately presented. Treatment is 
divided into those techniques suitable for the non- 
psychiatrist and those suitable for the psychiatrist. 
The final chapter is on the disorders of childhood and 
adolescence including mental retardation.— D. Prager. 

2242. Jus, A. The theory and practice of psy- 
chiatry in Poland. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1962, 16(4), 676-692.—Psychiatric care and 
the role of social institutions in Poland are surveyed 
historically. A statistical description of psychiatric 
facilities, educational institutions and psychiatric re- 
search activities is then given, as part of listing the 
current status of psychiatric practice in Poland. The 
article concludes with a view to the future.—D. H. 
Schuster. 

2243. Meyer, J. E. The theory and practice of 
psychiatry in West Germany. American J ournal of 
Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(3), 484-508.—The author 
describes the present social and cultural structure of 
West German psychiatry after an historical survey. 
Various aspects of the current status of psychiatry in 
Germany are discussed in considerable detail, such as 
training, psychiatric institutions, psychiatric problems 
in practice, psychiatric treatment, status of psycho- 
therapy, and institutes for psychotherapy.— . 
Schuster. 


2244. Rainer, J. D. Current applications of 
genetics to psychiatry. American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 1962, 16 (3), 424-437.—An understanding 
of genetics is a prerequisite for proper psychiatric 
care of patients. Ignoring genetic elements in the 
etiology of mental disturbances is liable to create blind 
spots in the evaluation of personal and family prob- 
lems of any psychiatric patient. Genetics serves as 
the bridge for the psychodynamic and physiodynamic 
approaches to therapy. Topics discussed are chro- 
mosomal anamalies, behavior and chromosomes, the 
biochemistry of genetics, mutations and metabolic dis- 
orders, mental deficiency and mental illness.—D. H. 
Schuster. 

2245. Rolo, C. (Ed.) Psychiatry in American 
life. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1963. 246 p. 
$5.00.— The editor’s introduction tells of the Freudian 
revolution. In Part I are articles on psychosomatic 
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Insane,” and “A 


presents “The d 

“Illness and Artistic Creativity" by Ը. E. Bends, 

"The Nature of Conflicts Between P. 

Religion" by R. Ը. Astley.—D. Prager. 
2246. Rosen, Beatrice 

Kramer, Morton. (NIMH, 


A description of rates — psychiatric 
clinic usage by age, sex, color, marital status and ma- 
jor and detai 


graphic region. is study is 
data cs by 1600 clinics and 1960 census informa- 
tion. Findings are: (a) The termination rate for 
boys was almost twice that for girls but only slightly 
higher for men than for women. (b) By — * 
of age, rates for boys were highest at 14, for 
girls at 10 and 15. (c) Rates were highest for sep- 
arated, then divorced, never married, widowed, 
with married rates lowest. (d) The predominant 
diagnosis for men was personality disorders, for 
women psychoneuroses. (e) Principle differences by 
color were the lower nonwhite rates in childhood and 
at late adolescence, the higher nonwhite rates at most 
other age levels. Author abstract. 


2247. Scott, T., & Devereaux, C. P. Habilitation 
potential of elderly state ital patients. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(5), 351-357.— The pa- 
tients studied could — e services need 
in private setti were frequently not accepted 
by red nd institutions. Relatives could not be 
located or could not afford to pay for care. In the 
absence of alternatives the elderly patients remain in 
California state hospitals for general psychiatry.— 
ք. Prager. 


GE Sobel, R. The Ei peus, of Bug 
psychiatry, a ten- study. American Jow Ե 
Se 1802. 16(4), 567-5/9.—10 yr. of 


single individual. 500 cases were 7 
niques of individual and milieu therapy are discussed 
from the private practitioner's point of view, and 
clinic and private psychotherapy are contrasted. 
Techniques of family treatment ECH licable 
to private practice are discussed, the d es and 
problems of family interaction resulting from such 
a procedure are examined. Statistical findings show 
an expected deviation from normal distribution by 
class, social status, education and sex. A startling 
uniformity of diagnostic categories, as well as family 

chopathology, is encountered. A preliminary fol- 
ow-up evaluation, contrasted with the initial therapy 
testing shows that 70% of all patients improved to 
some degree, 3392 required no further treatment, 2502 
failed to improve and 5% became worse. There was 
no control group.—D. H. Schuster. 


2249. Weiss, Morris, & Cain, Barbara S. (Haw. 
thers Cemt, Northville, Mich.) 
^ EEN ef Oe 1964, 
merce E 

(1), 103-114.—16 children IL wp bad 
chromic neurotic conflicts around dependency, separa- 
tiom, oppositionalism, ordipal themes. Among the 
peerotics 2 subgroups were distinguishable. Տսե- 
group 1 bad more anxious, warmer relati children. 
overprotective, guilt-ridden mothers, ‘Scbgroup 2 
showed colder, more compulsive children suggesting 
greater characterological disturbances, and mothers 
who were more narcissistic, rejecting. The . 

ized child had greatest difficulty in peer relat 
Milieu therapy was crucial coping with child's 


hospital follow howed all chi 

» H "A 
school ; most pr dn relatively satisfying rels- 
When outpatient psychotherapy fails, resi- 


dential becomes necemary—Aurhor eb- 
stract, 
Institutional Care 
22%. Beskind, H. Psychia tient treat- 


C prehensive P scht Zei än: 

ence. s 3 ñ 

Lo et: Een us մո rat such compilation 
adolescents in hot- 


pital, and involuntary 
treatment with drugs or electroconvulsions. Each of 


summary. 

2252. DeBell, D. E. A critical digest of the 
literature on ion. Journal 
of the American sychoanalytic Association, 1963, 11 

3), 546-575.—Topics discussed are: purpose and 

ion of supervision, controversy over merits and 
dangers of supervised analysis and analytic super- 
vision, and procedures for conducting the 
supervisory process, when to start supervision, selec- 
tion of cases for supervision, 2 problems and 
dangers of supervision, study of the supervisory proc- 
ess, selection and training of supervisory analysts.— 
D. Prager. 

2253. DeLange, W. H. Conceptions of patient 
role by patients and staff in state mental hospital. 
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Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(3), 174-180.—61 
patients and 149 staff members were given an Inter- 
personal Check List to assess role-conceptions. Pa- 
tients and staff differ in conceptions of patient role. 
The prediction that staff assigns to patients a passive- 
dependent-cooperative role was not supported. Con- 
trary to expectation, staff group was more variable 
in conceptions of patient role than was patient group. 
There are significant differences in patient role-con- 
ceptions among staff subgroups. Merely increasing 
social participation between patients and staff might 
result in conflict and confusion.— D. Prager. 

2254. Frank, A. R., & Senturia, A. G. The ther- 
apeutic community in a private general hospital. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(3), 181-190.—In 
such a therapeutic community there is a high level of 
patient participation, co-ordination of efforts of private 
and full-time staff psychiatrists, and effective treat- 
ment of both short and long-term patients in this 
setting. Small groups of mixed patient and staff 
composition assume much of the responsibility for 
patient management and the unit program. The plan- 
ning of the redecoration of the unit has been largely 
a patient responsibility. D. Prager. 

2255. Gralnick, A. The family in psychotherapy. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 36(2), 269- 
277.—"The hospital as an institution must establish 
policies to structure therapist-patient-family relation- 
ships in a fashion which is appropriae and which pro- 
motes improved interrelationships. It must inevitably 
construct a therapeutic community which integrates 
the family into the treatment program.“ D. Prager. 

2256. Heckel, Թ. Մ., & Salzberg, ԷԼ C. (VA 
Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) How to make your patients 
chronic. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(1), 37-38.— 
Ways in which hospital organization and staff prac- 
tices contribute to mental patient chronicity are cited. 
3 illustrative case histories.—L. Gurel. 

2257. Karras, A., Upjohn, Joan Marie, & Lefton, 
M. Methodological and practical considerations 
for studying the effect of change in ward adminis- 
tration on staff and patients. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4(5), 343-350.—Situational factors mày 
strongly influence staff perception of the adequacy 
of patient care, but do not appear to influence either 
the ability of the staff to evaluate patient behavior 
or patient health. Wards or hospitals should be the 
study unit rather than individual staff members. Con- 
trols should be introduced. Evaluation of patient 
health should include post-treatment performance as 
well as ward behavior. Administrative as well as 
clinical variables should be studied. D. Prager. 


2258. Kaufman, R. The role of the general hos- 
pital in community psychiatry. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 426-432.—No general hos- 

ital, no matter how large the psychiatric unit is, can 
ulfill all community needs. The hospital can be the 
hub of a group of related facilities including school, 
social agencies, welfare departments, and child care 
associations,—all coordinated to provide services for 
the individual and his family group. The modern 
mental health center as visualized by President Ken- 
nedy may become a reality around the general hos- 
pital—D. Prager. 


2259. Kenyon, F. E., & Rutter, M. L. The psy- 
chiatrist and the general hospital. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1963, 4(2), 80-89.—“Over a period of 
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21 mo. 319 patients were seen in a general hospital 
for psychiatric assessment. Details are given of emer- 
gency referrals and attempted suicides, and the special 
problems encountered in medical, surgical, obstetrical, 
and gynecological cases are discussed. D. Prager. 

2260. Kiev, Ari. Community psychiatry: Ob- 
servations of recent English developments. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(4), 291-298.— The 
open-door hospital and the part-time program in Eng- 
land are increasing community-based treatment of the 
mentally 11. Such developments reach more օք the 
psychiatric population at large, lead to earlier admis- 
sion, earlier treatment, and shorter period of hos- 
pitalization, and make efficient use of available psy- 
chiatric manpower.—D. Prager. 

2261. Lewis, A. 8., & Kohl, R. N. The risk and 
prevention of abscondence from an open psychiat- 
ric unit. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(5), 
302-308.—11 patients were studied intensively. 8 
factors significantly related to abscondence were: 
previous abscondence, poor impulse control, poor mo- 
tivation in work and educational areas, paranoid pro- 
jections on physician and hospital, hospitalization un- 
der duress, psychotherapeutic stress, pressure from 
relatives to leave the hospital, and mistakes in medical 
judgment.—D, Prager. 


2262. Lowenthal, Marjorie Fiske. (Langley Por- 
ter Inst., San Francisco) Lives in distress: The 
paths of the elderly to the psychiatric ward. NYC: 
Basic Books, 1964. xx, 266 ք. $5.95.— This analysis 
of how 530 aged persons arrived at one mental hos- 
pital considers the general social context of their lives, 
any predisposing factors or pertinent characteristics 
and their patterns, attempts to prevent the need for 
hospitalization, the precipitating factors, the social 
correlates of the preciptant, and the specific steps 
leading to the psychiatric screening ward. Relation- 
ships between reasons given for hospitalization and 
the condition of the patient on admission are ex- 
amined. Comparisons are made of paths to the psy- 
chiatric ward with disposition from it. Illustrative 
case matrial is interlaced with results of content 
analysis of open-ended material which is presented in 
tables for each chapter.—C. W. Page. 


2263. Matéjéek, 2., & Reithar, S. Problems of 
educational maturity in children under institu- 
tional care. Československá Psychologie, 1963, 7 (4), 
338-345.— The fitness for school was examined for 
a group of 145 children who entered the school during 
1960—1962 from preschool children's institutions in the 
Central Czech region. The average age of the group 
was 6.2 yr., the average IQ, according to the Terman 
and Merrill test 86 (+ 10,1), the average height re- 
tardation was 6 mo. (ՀԷ 10,2 mo.) and the average 
weight retardation was 5,4 mo. (13,9 mo.). Statis- 
tically there was a marked difference in the height 
and weight of institutionalized children as compared 
with others. Equally noticeable is the difference in 
the growth of the skull, to the disadvantage of chil- 
dren in institutions. Physical proportions estimated 
according to the Kapalin criteria show however that 
it is not a matter of any special somatotype but of the 
normal child population with a lower average of 
physical development. (Russian & English sum- 
maries)—English summary. 


2264. Parnicky, Joseph J. (Ք. R. Johnstone 
Training & Res. Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) Project- 
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ing a residential for retarded men with 
serious behavi problems. Training S. E 
Luis, 196, ,, E 


retarded are finding that resources to house, train, 
and counsel the individual with chronic behavior prob- 
lems are inadequate. This paper considers some 
guidelines in establishing a more suitable facility for 
containment and a more ai pr for re- 
habilitation of such individuals in New Jersey. (18 
ref.) —Journal abstract, 

2265. Rosengren, W. R. (Western Reserve U.) 
Communication, organization, and conduct in the 
“Therapeutic milieu.” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1964, 7(1), 70-90.—This paper attempts to de- 
scribe the historical forces shaping recent innovations 
in hospital administration, to set forth the organiza- 
tional features of the “therapeutic milieu,” and to 
trace the interpersonal consequences of the debureau- 
cratized establishment. In the past several yr., many 
psychiatric establishments have come to express an 
ideology often referred to as the “therapeutic milieu.” 
While the distinctions between such a credo and an 
ethic of “custody” are well understood, the differ- 
ences between the 2 types of arrangements in terms of 
organizational structure are less clear, In general, 
however, the former tends to take the shape of a 
bureaucracy, while the latter more closely approx- 
imates a diffuse and flattened authority system.—P. L. 
Crawford, 

2266. Poussaint, Alvin F. (U. California) Work 
therapy in the short-term psychiatric 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 18 
(1), 12-14.—3 cases are briefly reviewed as evidence 
of the values to be derived clinically from the intro- 
duction of actual work duties as part of work therapy 
assignments of patients in a short-term psychiatric 
hospital.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2267. Remington, F. B. “Walkouts” and the 
open hospital: A three-month survey. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1963, 37 (1), 128-133.—16 patients. Rea- 
sons for walkout were: involuntary admissions, felt 
recovered, wanted other medication, problems re- 
solved, wanted to commit suicide, felt invited by s 
to leave, and confusion following ECT. Reasons for 
walking out are complex and in need of deeper 
scrutiny.—D. Prager. 

2268. Rybak, W. Տ. A successful nonsmoking 
policy in a residential setting for disturbed chil- 
dren. Psychiatric Quartely Supplement, 1963, 37(2), 
203-211.—The policy succeeded only after the group 
itself took over. The desire of a sense of identity 
with the group had to be satisfied by complying with 
the ideas imposed by the group. The group code 
helped the children control their impulses, made the 
rules seem more realistic, and decreased the perception 
of the rules as meanness on the part of adults.—D. 
Prager. 

2269. Schulz, C. G. A follow-up report on ad- 
missions to Chestnut Lodge: 1948-1958. Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1963, 37(2), 220-233.— This is a 
report on 302 patients admitted to Chestnut Lodge 
over a 10-yr. period, The Ist part will consider the 
durations of hospitalization before admission to, Chest- 
nut Lodge, age distribution, sex ratio, durations of 
treatment, and diagnostic classification. The 2nd part 
will describe the statistical results of a follow-up ues- 
tionnaire on these 302 patients 3 yr. after this 10-yr. 
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period. The final part will report some of the com- 
ments contained in the replies to the questionnaire. 
ք. Prager. 

2270. Schwartz, D. A, & Waldron, R. Overpro- 
tection in the psychiatric hospital. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1963, 37(2) 


D. Prager. 

2271. Strömgren, E. The psychiatric hospital as 
centre of community psychiatry. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 433-441.—Recent develop- 
ments in psychiatric treatment and progress in psy- 
chopharmacology and rehabilitation techniques neces- 
sitate a reorganization of mental health services. The 
bulk of psychiatric work should be centered around 
small iatric hospitals as integral parts of gen- 
eral hospitals in or near cities. Such hospitals would 
be amply staffed and would have all type of wards, 
There would be optimal conditions for aftercare, re- 
habilitation, day and night services, contact with 
sheltered wor! etc. Close cooperation with gen- 
eral practitioners including home visits to patients 
would be established so that admissions to the ital 
and duration of stay in the hospital would be minimal. 


—D. Prager. 
2272. Tyap N. P. Ukhod za psikhicheski 
bol'nymi v i bol nitse. [Care 


of the mentally ill in the psychoneurological hospital. 

Moscow: Medgiz, 1954. Pp. 151— Various cate- 

gories of mental disorders and an account of current 
sychiatric hospital care and practice in the Soviet 
nion are presented.—/. D. London. 


2273. Walton, H. Psychiatric practice in a mul- 
tiracial society: Modifications daier? in clinical 


Nd Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(5), 
255-267.—This paper’s section headings are: Race 
relations are relevant to the study and treatment of 
mental disorders. White patients are affected by cul- 
tural restrictions from which they might be presumed 
immune. Colored patients (of mixed racial origin) 
have marked reservations about engaging in verbal 
treatment techniques. The patient regards the doctor 
as representing the values of the influential social 
group. The patient sample a psychiatrist treats has 
special characteristics depending on the area. Certain 
disorders common in one race group are rarely pres- 
ent in another. The psychiatrist contributes to main- 
tenance of public order. The psychiatrist's language 
affiliation is relevant. The psychiatrist’s race status 
affects his patients. Until urgent clinical needs are 
met, research does not get done.—D. Prager. 

2274. Wayne, G. J., & Richardson, I. K. The 
halfway house. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(1), 
67-96.—20 sample case histories of the 79 guests at 
Edgmont House in Los Angeles are presented to illus- 
trate the role of the halfway house and the circum- 
stances under which it exerts a favorable influence 
during recovery from mental illness.—D. Prager. 


Community Services 


2275. Bierer, J. Da hospitals and community 
care. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 381- 
386.— A day hospital is a place where an attempt is 
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made to make available, as far as possible, every 
type of treatment provided by a modern intramural 
department together with all the advantages and 
privileges enjoyed by patients in an extramural de- 
partment.” A day hospital is an independent unit, 
not a part of any established hospital. “The concept 
of not only restoring but preserving health will lead 
to the emergence of two community hospitals, situated 
near to each other, one looking after the physical and 
the other the mental and emotional health ot the com- 
munity.”—D. Prager. 

2276. Curtis, James L., Simon, Melly; Boykin, 
Frances L., & Noe, Emma R. (Salvation Army 
Fainily Service Bureau, NYC) Observations on 29 
multiproblem families. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1964, 34(3), 510-516.--29 multiproblem 
families were given intensive casework services for 
5 yr. by 2 social workers, a casework supervisor, and 
a psychiatric consultant who held weekly conferences. 
In % of the families, adolescents were successfully 
encouraged to become self-supporting, to leave home, 
and to prefer legal marital unions. In this same ¥ of 
the families, psychiatric hospitalizations or residential 
treatment center placements or foster care arrange- 
ments were often made. In the remaining 7% of the 
families, therapeutic intervention was not effective. 
Treatment failures chiefly derive from difficulties in 
achieving effective interagency collaboration, and in 
lack of clarity in therapeutic goals. Authior abstract. 


2277. Freeman, H. L. Community mental health 
services: Some general and practical considera- 
tions. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 417- 
425.—At present the outstanding problem for such 
services is that of schizophrenia because of its early 
relapse when the patient is discharged into the com- 
munity. We have no real knowledge to what extent 
a comprehensive community service can relieve 
chronic handicaps of schizophrenia. There is also 
need for sheltered accommodation and employment on 
a large scale which need to be related to a program 
of industrial therapy within the hospital.—D. Prager. 


2278. Lebensohn, Z. M. A new role for the psy- 
chiatric unit of the community hospital. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 375-380.—The psy- 
chiatric unit of the community hospital can become 
one of the most useful tributaries leading back to the 
mainstream of American medicine. The manpower 
problem in psychiatry is acute just when public ac- 
ceptance of general hospital psychiatry is at an all- 
time high. Psychiatry is to remain as an integral 
part of medicine. In concluding, the psychiatric unit 
as a training center for psychiatrists is briefly dis- 
cussed.—D. Prager. 


2279. Moll, A. E. Evolution of psychiatry in a 
general hospital and the community. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 394-408.—The general 
hospital is a unit functioning within the community. 
General hospital psychiatry is to be equipped to take 
care of most psychiatric illnesses. Frontiers between 
community services and hospital services are merging 
into each other. Teaching and research services in 
general hospital psychiatry are so important that they 
require separate future papers.—D. Prager. 

2280. Nielsen, J. Home visits by psychiatrists. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 442-460.—472 
patients over a 5 yr. period were given 241 home 
visits. Most of the home visits were to psychotics. 
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One home visit is of diagnostic importance in nearly 
all patients with mental illness and of therapeutic ini 
portance in all elderly and all psychotic except para- 
noid patients. Therapeutic home visits should never 
be made to alcoholics or character disorders but may 
be important in treatment of neurotics especially 
when supportive and dynamic family therapy is used. 
—D. Prager. 

2281. Perkins, M. E. The general hospital: Lo- 
cal agency for community mental health services. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37 (1), 111- 
118— “The general hospital psychiatric unit offers 
an opportunity for the advancement of local mental 
health services. A local facility, it is related to many 
other services in the community. The importance of 
local planning, support and controls are emphasized 
with assistance from governmental and nongovern- 
mental services, as required.”—D. Prager. 

2282. Perlin, S., & Kahn, R. L. The overlap of 
medical and nonmedical institutions in a com- 
munity mental health center program. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(6), 461—467.—Overlap 
can provide increased services more economically by 
virtue of its orientation to the needs of those indi- 
viduals who are simultaneously the clients of both 
institutions. Overlap leads to an increased permea- 
tion of mental health orientation among nonmedical 
institutional personnel. Overlap is suggested as a 
possible administrative concept worthy of exploration 
in the task of defining a community mental health 
center model. D. Prager. 

2283. Relatório apresentado pela comissáo no- 
meada para proceder ao estudo da reorganizacao 
dos servicos da saüde escolar. [Statement to the 
committee nominated to proceed with studies of the 
reorganization of the public school health services.] 
Monografias do Instituto Antonio Aurélio Da Costa 
Ferreira, 1962, No. 9, 56 p.—Recommendations are 
made concerning autonomy of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and coordination of various health services, includ- 
ing physical education, toward efficient, comprehen- 
sive coverage of school children’s health needs. Re- 
quirements for space and recommended ratios of 
physicians, social workers, psychologists and coun- 
selors per 800 or 2000 students are outlined for edu- 
cational institutions of various types and levels.— 
Fe ED Gee: 

2284. Scarpitti, Frank R., Lefton, Mark; Dinitz, 
Simon, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. Problems in a 
home care study for schizophrenics. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 (2), 143-154.—The pre- 
liminary results obtained in this limited controlled 
study suggest that home care for many schizophrenics, 
who would ordinarily be hospitalized for varying 
lengths of time, is practical as well as efficacious. 
Nevertheless, our findings and experiences also indi- 
cate that a home care program consisting of public 
health nursing plus drug medication will require some 
supplementation or "enrichment" if it is to serve as 
more than a prototype for community care programs 
of the future—Author summary. 


Case Work 


2285. Gray, E. J, & Lafave, H. The social 
worker as a team member in a structured program 
for chronic functional psychotics. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37(2), 289-297.—140 
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patients. The social worker and the other team mem- 


bers developed a highly structured that re- 
turned some chronic mental patients to the community 
and kept them there with after-care. After 


one yr., all but 4 of the 140 were active in work arcas 


2286, Hollis, Florence. (Columbia Մ.) 


) Case- 
work: A EHS NYC: Random 
House, 1964. 300 p. $5.95.—The treatment of indi- 
viduals experiencing di in rela- 
tionships, especially marital or parent-child adjust- 
ment problems, is not a form of casework 
but does emphasize certain dynamic procedures. 
After sections on treatment procedures, such as sus- 
taining, ventilation, reflective discussion, 
client-worker relationship, the principal chapters re- 
view the psychosocial study of the patient, the process 
of diagnosis, and the choice of treatment objectives 
and procedures. The personality and the strengths of 
the patient must be assessed in terms of his life situa- 
tion, so the client is regarded as a person in his 
family and in his job. Anxiety and silt as factors 
in casework therapy are conisdered.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


2287. Mayo, J. A. Community Lëscht A 
challenge for social work. Compre nsive Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4(6), 409-416.—New diagnostic, serv- 
ice, and therapeutic functions have been sug ested for 
the new breed of social worker who will staff the new 
comprehensive psychiatric centers. “Increasing uti- 
lization of social work data on epidemiol and on 
individual cases is therefore of considerable impor- 
tance for research in the areas of social psychiatry 
and community mental health.”"—D. Prager. 

2288, Parad, Howard J. & Miller, Roger R. 
(Eds.) Ego-oriented casework: Problems and 
persepctives. NYC: Family Service Ass. America, 
1963. 312 թ. $5.50.—17 papers on the effective use 
of ego psychology describing 4 major sections: an 
introductory overview, theoretical considerations, 
practice applications, learning and teaching in case- 
work.—J. Intermaggio. 

2289. Summersett, K. G. The permanent rural 
feld office: A vehicle for aftercare. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37 (1), 30-37.—In order 
for the community-level program to be successful the 
field worker (a competent psychiatric social worker) 
had to really live in, not just visit, the community, 
and at the same time be a legitimate staff member.— 


D. Prager. 

2290. Townsend, Edward H., Jr. (26 Տ. Good- 
man St, Rochester, N. Y.) The social worker in 
pediatric practice. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1964, 107(1), 77-83.—A description of the 
first 3 yr. of a successful experiment involving the 
employment of a social worker by a pediatrician to 
aid with complex cases in private practice.—4. B 
Warren. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


2291. Adams, James F. (Temple U.) Using the 
pictorial normal curve in test interpretation. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance, 1963, 41 (9), 812-813. — The 
author found that the explanation of test scores fre- 
quently can be facilitated by a pictorial presentation. 
As most of standardized testing is reported in per- 
centiles, the counselor can take the child’s raw score 
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and explain to the child or parent just where the child 
falls in relationship to other childrer ing into 
consideration the age and understanding of the child, 

planation can be made with any desired level 
ol complexity. —J. A. Läcker. 

2292. Baute, Paschal. (St. Leo Coll.) The work 
of the counselor. Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 
1(2), 19-25.— The pastor with his multiple duties as 
> guide, and counselor is essentially a religious 
counselor," . his counseling cannot be sepa: 
from over-all pastoral goals that are fundamental! 
of a spiritual and religious nature.” (30 ref.) —C. 
E, Kew. 

2293. Bird, Brian. (U. Hospitals, Cleveland, O.) 
A mother’s paredoxical reparas a e. Amer- 
ican Journal of Diseases of Children, 1964, 107(4), 
383-385.—A case discussion exemplifying how direct 
suggestions in counseling a mother in regard to a 
child may not be followed if the mothers own feelings 
and problems are disregarded.—A, B. Warren, 

2294. Campbell, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Counselor n backgrocod and 
his interview subrole behavior. Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 329-334,—Analysis of 
counselor interview behavior into subordinate roles. 
2 o interviews of 24 counselor trainces evaluated 
by 3 judges. Personality traits evaluated by Guilford- 

immerman were not significantly related to subrole 
use, Use of subroles by inexperienced counselors was 
similar to that in previously studied experienced coun- 
selors,—E. R. Oetting. 


2205. Canon, € i Nebraska) The 


counseling rela ip as a function of c 
peony, variables. Disseriation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(8), 3414.—Abstract. 

2296. Clinebell, Howard J., Jr. (Southern Cali- 
fornia Sch. Theology) Creative interaction 
tween the generalist and the list ral 


specia. pasto 

counseling. Pastoral Counselor, 1964, 2(1), 3-12-- 
Pastoral care and pastoral counseling are identical. 
Interaction between the 2 will be minimal unless their 
fundamental aim is essentially the same. To occur 
at a maximum level, there must be the basis, the lan- 
guage and the channel for communication.—C. E. 
Kew. 

2297. Haley, Tension Franklin. (Ս. Oregon) 
Multiple counseling with mothers in a public sec- 
on school. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 
3422-3423.— Abstract. 

2298. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (U. Iowa) Psy- 
chological factors related to counseling readiness 
and implications for counselor behavior. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 353-358.— 
“This study tested the relationships between counsel- 
ing readiness, as defined by a scale predicting prema- 
ture termination vs. continuation in counseling, and 
4 personality variables measured by scales on the CPI- 
self-acceptance, tendency to make a good social im- 
pression, responsibility, and psychological minded- 
ness" For males correlations were significant be- 
tween the scale and each of the 4 traits. In females 
relationships were significant except with self-accept- 
ance. Discussion of counselor behaviors which might 
deter premature termination.—E. R. Oetting. 


2299. Johnson, Lynn Eric. (U. Utah) Per- 
sonality changes in emotionally disturbed students 
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during counseling. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(7), 2985-2986.— Abstract. 


2300. Kew, Clifton E. n spiritual 
healing. Pastoral Psychology, 1961, 12(118), 29-34. 
—The worship service helps the individual to identify 
out of proximity, to feel accepted by the group, to 
have a feeling of belonging and togetherness, height- 
ens self-worth, arouses hope and some relief from 
suffering. Certain features are similar to group psy- 
chotherapy except for “insight.” The service supplies 
the individual with a conceptual framework from 
which he obtains a sense of direction —Author 
summary. 


2301. Kuether, Frederick C. Pastoral counsel- 
ing: Community or chaos. Pastoral Counselor, 
1963, 1(1), 3-10.—“Pastoral care may be described 
as institution-centered, while pastoral counseling is 
individual-centered.” The pastoral counselor finds 
himself isolated. What is needed is professional in- 
* and certification. (21 rei.) —C. 
z. Kew. 


2302. Leventhal, Allan M. (U. Maryland) Pre- 
diction of number of counseling interviews. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 106.—Judgments as 
to duration of counseling (more than 10 interviews) 
were made at a University Counseling Center at 2 
points in time: after a brief screening interview and 
after the Ist counseling interview. Judgments by the 
screener and counselor were highly similar in ac- 
curacy about 92% accurate for short termers and 
(€ 45% accaurate for long termers——Author ab- 
stract. 


2303. Levy, J., & McNickle, R. K. (Eds) A 
clinical approach to the problems of pastoral care. 
Boulder, Colo.: Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, 1964. vii, 108 p.—A mimeo- 
graphed presentation of the proceedings of 2 institutes 
held in Alaska on questions related to pastoral coun- 
seling. The objectives are stated as: (a) increasing 
the awareness of mental health professionals and the 
clergy of their common interest in helping people, 
(b) exploring the ways in which these groups could 
assist each other in dealing with mental health prob- 
lems in the community, and (c) stimulating the devel- 
opment of a framework and atmosphere of cooperation 
which would lead to an ongoing program of education 
and communication.—]V. W. Meissner. 


2304. Mathewson, R. H. The meaning of ma- 
turity in guidance. Athens, O.: Ohio U., 1963. 
19 p.—Psychological maturity involves the 4 con- 
cepts of relations to: reality, others, self, and value 
and meaning. Guidance and education should focus 
upon the subjective areas more subject to conscious 
awareness through the processes of modern group 
guidance. Although guidance goals are not fixed, 
we do have a human consensus “of a unity beyond 
man himself to which many men have given testi- 
mony throughout history." Studies are needed in 2 
areas of guidance practice: social value orientation 
and educational value orientation. The discussants 
(D. F. Stanger, W. U. Snyder, & D. L. Hummel) 
noted that Mathewson's 4 relations might be viewed 
more economically from the viewpoint of self-theory, 
that maturity must be a function of experience, and 
that goals for guidance are inextricably those of the 
school.—J. G. Cooper. 
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2305. Meany, John O. (Mt. St. Mary's Coll.) 
To be or not to be: An existential approach to 
counseling and otherapy. Catholic Psycho- 
logical Record, 1964, 2(1), 33-39.— The counseling 
process involves the reflection of ideas and emotions 
of a person back to that person—and often a person 
with deeply felt emotions. The kind of person the 
counselor is affects the kind of counseling relation 
ship he establishes.— V. L. Wilkins. 


2306. Mendelsohn, Robert Alan. (U. Michigan) 
The effects of cognitive dissonance and interview 
preference upon counseling-type interviews. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2987-2988.—Ab- 
stract. 


2307. McDougall, William O., & Reitan, Henry 
M. The elementary counselor as perceived by 
elementary principals. Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 
42(4), 348-354.— The results of the survey indicated 
that the majority of principals favor well-trained ele- 
mentary school counselors, view elementary teaching 
experience as a prerequisite for counseling as well 
as extensive coursework in psychology, counseling, 
and guidance.—J. 4. Lücker. 


2308. Patterson, C. H. (Ս. Illinois) Control, 
conditioning, and counseling. Personnel & Guid- 
ance, 1963, 41(8), 680-686.—This paper suggests 2 
approaches to counseling. The 15է is characterized 
by the shaping or molding of the behavior of others 
in directions determined by the counselor. In es- 
sence, the counselor is an outside external force 
determining rather specific behavior outcomes. The 
2nd approach does not aim at specific behavioral ac- 
tions. Instead, the goal is for the client to become 
a responsible, independent self-actualizing person, 
capable of determining his own behavior. The ad- 
vantages of the latter approach are described and 
contrasted to the disadvantages of the former ap- 
proach.—P. 7. Volkert. 


2309, Reeves, Mary E., & Arbuckle, Dugald S. 
(U. North Dakota) The “counseling” attitudes 
of deans of women. Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 
41(5), 438-441.—The study purported to determine 
by means of an attitude scale composed of a series 
of 50 unrelated, hypothetical problem cases, how 
closely the reactions of deans of women resembled 
the reactions and attitudes of professional college 
counselors. The findings revealed a statistically sig- 
nificant difference on all major variables of the 
scale, except one, the “Judgmental” scale. It was 
determined from the chi-square scores that deans 
were more authoritarian, more persuasive, less sym- 
pathetic, and less understanding than college coun- 
selors. These differences were significant at the 1% 
level.—P. J. Volkert. 


2310. Schreck, T. C. Counseling theory: Some 
cultural implications. Journal of Vocational &. 
Educational Guidance, 1964, 10(1), 15-20.--Շօսո- 
seling theory and practice in India has largely been 
imported directly from the West and in so doing has 
ignored important cultural differences. These dif- 
ferences seem to indicate that Indian students have 
not had the large exposure to decision making as do 
typical American students from a very early age; 
that Indian students are not free to make many 
decisions, often in the areas of both marriage and 
career; that even if free, Indian youth appears not 
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to want to assume this responsibility, The 
iden in India le A 22 


advice rather than as conceived by the 
Western-indoctrinated counselor I. L. Barnette, 
It. 

2311. Shike, . and 
dangers. Pastoral Counselor, 1964, 2(1), 29-3..— 
In pastoral p i 


should involve p the methodologies 
psychology panos and clinical experi- 
n 


ence to avoid pit 


2312. Stefflre, Buford; King, Paul, & Lm. 
Fred. (Michigan State U.) Characteristics 
counselors effective by their Jour- 
nal of Counseling ED 1962, 9(4), 335-340. 
Counselors in an NDEA Guidance Institute j 

each other as potential counselors. Most chosen 
higher academic formance, more appropriate 
SVIB scores, i Educational Interest 
Inventory, Vocational Values Inventory, Taylor 
Anxiety, Critical Incident Techni Bills Index of 
Adjustment and Values, did not մ 
approaches significance on some scales.—E. R. Oet- 
ting. 


2314. West, Frank, & Kew, Clifton E. Clergy- 
men's resistances to in counsel- 
ing. Pastoral Counselor, 963, 1(1), 11-24.— 
“Clergymen bring with them to the training situation 
certain perspectives that are determined by their 
psychic sie" Cor ee 5 by the role- 
expectations o ture.” Supervisory experi- 
ences show their m masochism and how the 
incorporation of the self-images of “feeder, messen- 
ger, savior,” and one who “molds or fashions, 
used as defenses i fears, 


images and í 
mechanisms. Learning involves both cognitive and 
affective iences and training should include 
personal — and supervision.—C. E. Keto. 

2315. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota) Շօսո- 
seling as preparation for di change. Teach- 
ers College Record, 1964, 65 (7). 613-622.—The basic 
thesis is that the counselor has available techniques 


for helping the student to employ rational and cogni- 
efforts to control the m direction, and rate 


erceptiveness to the client's willingn 
p NEE, service. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(7), 2991.—Abstract, 
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breakdown of rticular member. 
— and intrafamily shift of disturb- 
ance during therapy. Therapist highlights Y 


order. 

current summa- 
rized. adolescent behavior ls discussed 
both as reflecting a problem rg 
ES Leet requiring — 
— (ha Old, if processes of identity relations 
of adolescent with and family with wider 
community." An p p 
familial the conflicts and anxieties of 
his family, disturbances existing in the 


effective , an 
enable us to develop a more fife Geh n 
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treatment techniques.—4 

2320. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan. Symposium: 
Family treatment of schizophrenia. The concept 
of schizophrenia from the perspective of family 
treatment. Family Process, 1962, 11), 103-113.— 
Discusses the problems and mechanisms of close, 
family relationships, the total interactional field օք 
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the family with special emphasis on the determining 
influence exerted on the patient by the unconscious 
motivations of other family members.” Conclusions 
are: (a) “our need-complementarity h is views 
schizophrenic family (and perha individual) pa- 
thology as an epi of cteristic struc- 
tural needs (identity defects) of the personalities of 
the members, (b) it is conceivable that a ‘symbiotic’ 
attachment is maintained between family members 
among other reasons, for the economic one of keeping 
anxiety connected with threatening identity dissolu- 
tion at a minimum level,” and (c) schizophrenia often 
produces seemingly “exclusive preoccupation with 
regressively gratifying introjects, perhaps as the 
only resort from bind of symbiotic family ties 
. . ա.) threatening personality disintegration.” — 
A. M. Bodin. 


2321. Burton, Genevieve, & Young, Donald R. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Family crisis in group therapy. 
Family Process, 1962, 1(2), 214-223.— Discussion of 
authors’ experience as co-therapists ". . . with 3 
groups of alcoholic husbands and their wives, com- 
prising 4 couples each, . . . seen in weekly counseling 
sessions for a minimum of 30 weeks." A session on 
1 couple's bitter argument is presented in detail to 
illustrate “. . . the uses each spouse made of the 
crisis itself, their motivations in reporting [it], the 
reactions of other group members and the role of 
the counselors." Alcoholic husbands typically drink 
to escape and to fight back. "The woman in this 
instance may use the crisis to justify almost any 
position she takes." Crises are reported "to alleviate 
guilt feelings and to gain" group support. Reports 
further other members' understanding of and courage 
to modify their own situations.—4. M. Bodin. 


2322. Capobianco, R. )., & Knox, S. (E. R. 
Tohnstone Training & Res. Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) 
IQ estimates and the index of marital integration. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(6), 
718-721.—This study aimed to analyze several items : 
the relationship of IQ as estimated by mothers of 
retarded children and actual IQ measurements; fath- 
ers’ estimates vs. actual measurements of IQ; fathers’ 
vs. mothers' estimates; the correlation between the 
absolute difference between mothers' estimates and 
actual scores (discrepancy score) and the Index of 
Marital Integration developed by B. Farber; the 
correlation between the absolute difference between 
father's estimates and actual scores (discrepancy 
scores), and the Index of Marital Integration. The 
findings based on 30 male and 36 female parents of 
mentally retarded children were as follows: Signifi- 
cantly more accurate estimates were given by the 
fathers. There was an absence of any relationship 
between parental ability to judge their children's 10 
and marital integration. Mothers’ estimates of their 
children's 105 are significantly higher than their 
obtained IQs. There were no significant differences 
enia fathers’ estimated vs. obtained IQs.—V. S. 

exton. 


2323. Framo, James L. Symposium: Family 
treatment of schizophrenia. The theory of the 
technique of family treatment of schizophrenia. 
Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 119-131.—10 young 
adult female schizophrenics receiving intensive indi- 
vidual and group therapy on a research ward were 
also seen in weekly family therapy sessions with 
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co-therapists. Propositions derived are: "The pri- 
mary patient [symptomizes] a sick family; family 
pathology rests on deep-seated, unconscious infantile 
needs and attempts at primitive relationships; The 
primary Is is the most interested in changing 
things; schizophrenic craves symbiosis, usually 
with mother; the parents discourage emancipation ; 
he struggles mainly with the introject, the exagger- 
ated ‘Bad Mother’ image; family communication dif- 
ficulties stem from efforts to disguise needs; thera- 
peutic examination of family maneuvers disrupts 
balance of covert coalitions, exclusions, jealousies. 
Predictable therapy sequences and applicable tech- 
niques are presented.—4. M. Bodin, 


2324. Friedman, Alfred S. (Philadelphia Psychi- 
atric Hosp., Penn.) Symposium: Family treatment 
of schizophrenia. Family therapy as conducted 
in the home. Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 132-140. 
—Rationale and possible advantages of home family 
therapy. Family becomes a captive patient and can- 
not "exorcise its bad part by sending the patient to 
the hospital" thus damaging the relationship and 
leading to further estrangement. The heightened 
reality context of “in vivo” therapy enhances its trans- 
fer value. Domestic emotional climate may reveal 
unverbalized problems behind a facade of family 
adjustment. Observing family pets’ uninhibited be- 
havior often facilitates understanding of the family 
libidinal relationships and other family dynamics.” 
Realities underlying family myths are also clarified 
by access to “. . . material relating to feeding and 
eating habits, issues of cleanliness, dress, bathroom 
and bedroom behavior.” 4 incidents illustrate Some 
Unique Features of Home Therapy. Finally, special 
problems of home therapy are discussed. A. M. 
Bodin. 


2325. Fry, William F., Ir. (Palo Alto Med. Res. 
Found., Calif.) The marital context of an anxiety 
syndrome. Family Process, 1962, 12), 245-252.— 
Description of the marital context in which some 
patients develop “. . . anxiety, phobias, and stereo- 
typed avoidance behavior.” Similarities accompany- 
ing differences shown by such patients suggested 
„relationship conflict as well as intrapsychic 
conflict. When a couple is trapped together in a 
self-perpetuating pathologic relationship there will 
be an intensification of symptomatology in both part- 
ners“ The syndrome was . . . linked with this 
type of conflict in a sufficient number of instances 
to consider it a major psychiatric entity.” Spouses 
reluctantly revealed symptoms paralleling the pa- 
tients’, usually including over-reactive tendencies. 
Symptom onset correlated with “important changes in 
the life of the spouse” and seemed to protect the 
marriage, threatened by unacknowledged dissatisfac- 
tions. Mutually mushrooming demands make affec- 
tion seem fraudulent. The syndrome is self-perpetu- 
ating till therapy.—4. M. Bodin. 


2326. Gehrke, Shirley, & Moxom, James. Diag- 
nostic classifications and treatment techniques in 
marriage counseling. Family Process, 1962, 1(2), 
253-264.—Description of “relationship counseling” 
focused on the requested relief of marital conflict 
rather than on reconstruction of individual person- 
ality patterns. Marital stability is held possible 
even with extreme neurosis in 1 or both partners, 
provided the needs for which they married are met. 
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2327. Haley, Jay. 
Calif.) Whither therapy? Family Process, 
1962, 1(1), 69-100.—Presents arguments i family 
therapy: individual therapy is subject to slowness, 


difficulty, frequent and failure because family 
environment ` and distress and w 

toms often a in other family members hu fa 
identified patient Describes 8 Sa 
“schools” of family . Compares family 

individual therapy, di fundamental similari- 
ties often obscured by differences in emphasis. As- 


and a paradoxical relati ip to force them to do 
so," Lacones — i 


of: Training in Metacommunication, 
as a Model, and 


resistances 
changes.—4. M. Bodin. 

2328. Haley, Jay. (Palo Alto Med. Res. Found., 
Calif.) Research on patterns: An instru- 
ment measurement. Family Process, 1964, 3(1), 
41-76.—A study of 80 families indicates that 

ction as measured by the order in which 
members speak when engaged in discussion differen- 
tiates normal from disturbed families.—L. S. Kogan, 
„Jay. (Mental Res. Inst., Palo Alto, 
: A new type of ex- 
—— Family Process, 1962, 102), 265- 


Family classification is just nir 
on transactions rather than on indi racter- 
istics or impressionistic descriptions. 4 basic as- 
sumptions and 8 generalizations are listed for family 
research, which, unlike most individual and tradi- 
tional small group research, must emphasize inter- 


Schizophrenic child. ae d uar — 
or partly substantiated. izophrenic’s families were 
less alike, less flexible; formed fewer and briefer 
coalitions, but more father-child coalitions. Pro- 
jected needs include developing research methods and 
classificatory dimensions for on-going social systems. 
—A. M. Bodin. 


2330. Handlon, Josepa H. (Stanford U. School 
Med.) Symposium: amily treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. Discussion. Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 


2 


un 
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146-182. — Reviews 2 proposed sets of research qutt- 
toes etiology amd maintenance of 


of the primary 

Հաա, Sune rm tee 
What about the patterns of normal 
աա): What premorbid i patterns 
characterize families with oe Ua of primary 
thoms?; (e) "What Ë =a =+ forces ag aad the 
presence of a well sibling?; (d) What is the 
tomhip between [parental] thought patterns 


parents. British J of P. Ben 18 
referred ye E 
S chil- 
referred for psychiatric advice is attriba- 
table to the adverse effects of carly — 
tion, but 9 other factors are reviewed, մ 
maternal age, which is associated with late marriage 


heredity ; lasting on oí the adoptive mother 
with her ive failure, Problems of dis- 
closure were associated with stealing, fear of un- 
known heredity with aggression, and birth of a 
subsequent child with destructivencss.—V. L. Wil- 
kins. 


(U. Texas Med. 

le impact therapy with families. 

Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 15-29.—Investigation of 

brief erapeutic intervention to mobilize selí- 
rehabilitating family processes. An orthopsychiatric 
team devotes its entire time and facilities to 1 family 
for half a week, using multiple therapist situations, 
individual interviews, and group therapy interspersed 
with brief conferences. Of 67 families, 50 had com- 
pleted follow-up at 6 and 18 mo. All 7 unsuccessful 
cases had mothers frankly exploitative in all social 
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relations, but so did 7 successfully treated families. 
The study’s viewpoint encompassed family role and 
labor divisions; patterns of motherhood, fatherhood, 
value transmission, response to crises, and commu- 
nity relations. Conventional diagnoses seemed less 
useful than developmental classifications. Technique 
is flexible, avoids some usual resistances, focuses on 
parents and repairing defective communication, and 
permits rapid» training and integration of new team 
members. A. M. Bodin. 


2335. Maizlish, I. L., & Hurley, J. R. Attitude 
changes of husbands and wives in time-limited 
group psychotherapy. Psychiatric Quarterly Sup- 
plement, 1963, 37(2), 230-249.—The couples were 
referred to the clinic originally because of problems 
of their children. In most cases the children were 
not in treatment. The husbands participated fully. 
The time limit was about 3 mo. Questionnaires be- 
fore and after therapy confirmed the effectiveness of 
the therapy, when compared with a control group. 
This may be the treatment of choice rather than long- 
term individual treatment of mother and child.— 
D. Prager. 


2336. Meissner, W. W. Thinking about the 
family: Psychiatric aspects. Family Process, 1964, 
3(1), 1-40.—Psychiatric thinking has been shifting 
from an individual orientation to a family-oriented 
focus. The author surveys the psychiatric literature 
on the family, provides a critique of current theory, 
and offers a conceptualization involving the func- 
tional unity of the family system. (135 item bib- 
liogr.)—L. S. Kogan. 

2337. Midelfort, C. F. (Gunderson Med. Found., 
La Crosse, Wis.) Symposium: Family treatment 
of schizophrenia. Use of members օէ the family 
in the treatment of schizophrenia. Family Process, 
1962, 1(1), 114-118.—Summarizes 15 yr. of experi- 
ence in using members of patients' families as com- 
panions, constant attendants, and nurses. Hospitali- 
zation now averages 7-10 days at $16 daily, including 
$2 "for the relative who sleeps on a cot and takes 
his meals with the patient." Family members par- 
ticipated in therapeutic interviews with patient and 
psychiatrist. Some members “made the patient's ill- 
ness worse; others seemed to be very helpful.” Over 
75 families have had at least 2 members seen as 
patients; members of these families show striking 
similarities. Paranoid patients are particularly aided 
by their children’s presence. 3 therapy examples are 
presented. The orientation is social-pastoral, to over- 
come patients’ confusion about God and the Devil, 
good and evil—A. M. Bodin. 


2338. Osberg, James W. (Mental Health Study 
Cent, Prince Georges County, Md.) Initial im- 
pressions of the use of short-term family group 
conferences. Family Process, 1962, 1(2), 236-244. 
—Description of experiences with approximately 15 
families. The “most attainable and constructive goal 
appears to be helping the family clarify its purpose 
in seeking clinical help. If this is achieved, it ap- 
pears possible for some families to use their own 
strength to resolve conflict without seeking further 
expert help.” To increase communication within 
the family, the child “is afforded an opportunity to 
verbalize his anxieties,” which usually include fear 
of punishment for complaining. “With parents we 
anticipate complaints . . . [by] the child, afford them 
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an opportunity to discuss their own anxiety, but 
verbalize . . confidence in their capacity to tolerate 
the complaints.” The family unit approach fosters 
joint problem-solving and greater family and staff 
flexibility. 1 case is presented.—4. M. Bodin. 


2339. Osterweil, Jerry. (U. Pennsylvania) Sym- 
posium: Family treatment of schizophrenia. Dis- 
cussion. Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 141-145.— 
Comments on 3 basic issues which recurred in the 
symposium: (a) "assumptions about the motivational 
basis of the etiology and course of the schizophrenic 
process, such as Wynne's concept of pseudomutuality ; 
(b) goals for family treatment; (c) the prospects 
of family treatment and the implications of this kind 
of treatment for our traditional thinking about thera- 
peutic structure." Hope is expressed for reducing 
"pseudomutual stalemates" through research to clarify 
family defense maneuvers which maintain semantic 
chaos and "affective vacuums."—4. M. Bodin. 


2340. Rapaport, Rhona, & Rapaport, Robert N. 
(Harvard Sch. Public Health) New light on the 
honeymoon. Human Relations, 1964, 17(1), 33-56. 
Customs centering around the American honey- 
moon as a social institution are examined. Types 
of honeymoons and sources of strain are discussed. 
The phase-specific tasks are intrapersonal and inter- 
personal The intrapersonal tasks are developing 
competence to participate in an appropriate sexual 
relationship and live in close association with the 
marital partner. Interpersonal tasks are developing 
a basis for a mutually satisfactory sexual relation- 
ship and having a mutually satisfactory shared ex- 
perience as a basis for developing the later husband- 
wife role relationship. (55 re£.)—IV. W. Meissner. 


2341. Stuckert, Robert P. (U. Wisconsin) Role 
perception and marital satisfaction: A configura- 
tional approach. Marriage & Family Living, 1963, 
25(4), 415-419.— This study reveals the relation be- 
tween the accuracy with which a recently married 
person perceives the role expectations of his spouse 
and marital satisfaction. The results support the 
thesis that the husband's role definitions and expec- 
tations may be more important to the early success of 
a marriage than the wife's. Family adjustment may 
be greatly affected by the extent to which the hus- 
band and wife are oriented toward both actual and 
potential role changes.—J. A. Lücker. 


2342. Sonne, John Շ., Speck, Ross Մ., & Jun- 
greis, Jerome E. (Philadelphia Psychiatric Hosp., 
Penn.) The absent-member maneuver as a resist- 
ance in family therapy of schizophrenia. Family 
Process, 1962, 1(1), 44-62.—The absent-member 
maneuver is viewed as protecting a psychopathologi- 
cal dyadic alliance and, indirectly, other dyads repre- 
senting pre-oedipal psychic defenses in schizophrenic 
families. Bland denial of missing the absent member 
is examined as a defense against family anxiety ; this 
would be aroused by unmasking the deficient family 
image defended by pathologic dyads. The absence 
of 1 member is a resistance to disruption of the patho- 
logic dyadic defense. Article questions whether 
“therapy can unfold to deeper levels of family under- 
standing if this powerful resistance is successfully 
implemented.” 3 family therapy cases illustrate this 
resistance and techniques of handling it therapeuti- 
cally —A. M. Bodin. 
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2343. , Roland G. . Arizona) Dimen- 
sions of marriage roles. Menage 72255 Living. 
marital 


1963, 25(4), — This reports 1 
role-organization for „long-term marriages 
and certain divergencies which may be pertinent to 


the marriage in conflict, e.g., different ing for 
expectations and enactments (a); the of 
role-sharing expectations for husbands and : 


ness expectations for wives; the independence of 
female sexual gratification, but its co-variation with 
intimacy for men; the inclusion of parental 

in the female intimacy factors, when such is not the 
case for men, Appendices contain questionnaire items 
on (a).—J. A. Lücker. 


2344. Towne, Robert; M „Sheldon L. & 
Sampson, Harold. and the marital 
family: Accommodations էօ meos Family 
Process, 1962, 1(2), 304-318.—This report, focused 
on “, . . how marital families include, evoke and 
sustain symbiotic partnerships, is based on a of 
9 marital families in which a wife with children 
was hospitalized for the 1st time in a California state 
mental institution, diagnosed as schizophrenic. Sym- 
biotic involvements in the marital family encompassed 
more complicated patterns than the prototypical 
mother-child dyad. [They] . . . always [needed] a 
critically interested 3rd party, [whose] role seemed 
essential for the pereptuation of the symbiotic partner- 
ship, both promoting union and forestalling progres- 
sive differentiation." Case ien o Han “the 
wives’ partial withdrawal from adult object-choices” 
in 3 symbiosis-sustaining marital patterns: tri-genera- 
tional merger of marital and parental families, con- 
version of marital family to serve parental family 
functions, oscillation between merger and conversion. 
A. M. Bodin. 


2345. van der Veen, F., Huebner, B., Jorgens, 
Barbara, & Neja, P. (Dane County Guidance Cent., 
Madison, Wis.) Relationships between the parents’ 
concept of the family and family adjustment. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(1), 
45-55.—The parent’s family concept—his perception 
of the family as a unit—was obtained by means of an 
80-item Q sort, from 10 low- and 10 high-adjustment 
families. A marital adjustment and a family semantic 
differential test were also used. It was hypothesized 
that family adjustment shows a positive relationship 
with (a) the agreement between a parent's real and 
ideal family concepts, (b) the agreement of the 
parent’s family concept with a professional conception 
of the ideal family, and (c) the agreement between 
the concepts of the father and the mother. The hy- 
potheses were clearly supported, suggesting that the 
perception a person has of his family is an important 
factor in the family’s adjustment—Author abstract. 


2346. Veiga, Mariano. (U. Maryland) The 
missing child: Family reactions to hospitalization 
of children with mental disorders. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(1), 145- I This 
is a study based on the observations over a period of 
14 mo. of 8 mentally ill children separated from their 
families and the families themselves. The propositton, 
that some families unconsciously appear to have en- 
dowed their sick child with a role analogous to the 
meaning a symptom would have for an individual, was 
borne out in the cases studied. When the sick child 
was removed from the home, family members began 
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to show reactions related to the role the child had in 
the family's ps 7 4 thus giving clues to the 
meaning the child has to his family, The reactions 
observed in the families were comparable in their na- 
ture to the reactions observed when, for instance, a 

ve neurotic patient is suddenly forced to give 
up his compulsion. In both situations, the uncon- 
sciously generated anxiety is bound to some external 
representation, the child's problems for the family, and 
the fear of contagion for the compulsive patient. 
When this external representation is withdrawn, ' 
pathological anxiety is released, In the families this 
released anxiety would account for the shifting of 
objects, symptoms or roles within the family.—Author 
abstract. 


2347. Weakland, John. (Palo Alto Med. Res. 
Found., Calif.) Family therapy as a research arena. 
Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 63-68.—The conjoint 
family therapy situation can and should be consic red 
a research arena since it “offers some special poten- 
tialities for important research” and since “grasping 
these research opportunities seems "uite consonant 
with holding basic therapeutic aims in interviewing 
family groups." The article emphasizes that "to be 
ex) tory is not necessarily to be irresponsible,” and 

that family therapy provides a special observa- 
tion situation” particularly suited for investigations in 
3 areas, which include some problems hard to in- 
vestigate otherwise: “symptomatic outbreaks as re- 
sponses to preceding family interaction ; family homeo- 
stasis, i.e, how the of interaction operate to 
maintain the աա տ Soressi system ; therapist moves 
producing family behavior changes.—A. M. Bodin. 

2348. Weston, Donald L., & Irwin, Robert < 
Preschool child's response to 
American Journal of Dis- 


A. B. Warren. 


2349. Winslow, Samuel Wilbur. Le U.) 
The stability of a selected sample of Negro families 
in North-Central Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2981.— Abstract. 
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2350. Adams, H B. (VA Hosp., Richmond, 
Va.) "Mental illness" or int 1 behavior? 
American. Psychologist, 1964, 19, 191-197.—"There 
is no such thing as a ‘mental illness’ in any signif- 
icantly meaningful sense. The plain fact is that the 
term ‘mental illness’ is applied in an indiscriminate 
way to a motley collection of interpersonal behavior 
patterns. Mental illness is a phenomenon involving 
interpersonal behavior, not a health or medical prob- 
lem. Programs of alleviation and prevention must 
therefore rest upon a systematic understanding of in- 
terpersonal conduct. Suitable psychological terminol- 
ogy is badly needed to clarify numerous vaguely 
worded, inappropriately phrased and oor under- 
stood questions in psychology today. S. J. Lachman, 

2351. Bellak, Leopold (Ed. Handbook of com- 
munity psychiatry and community mental health. 
NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1964. 465 p. $14.50.—22 
contributed chapters, including 3 by the editor, are 
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presented under 4 section headings: Basic Concepts; 
Scope of Community Psychi ; Members of the 
Team and Their Role ; Organization, Ad- 
ministration abd Evaluation. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a brief editorial commentary. Individual 
chapters are typically organized around the experi- 
ences of the author(s) with a particular program of 
service, education, or research.—L. Gurel. 

2352. Blatt, Sidney J. (Yale U.) An attempt 
to define mental health. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(2), 146-153.—7 advanced graduate 
students in clinical psychology ranked, in an order 
most descriptive of optimal personality integration, 
20 abbreviated paragraphs of Murray's “desires and 
effects of the 20 manifest needs." There was highly 
significant agreement between judges, and this pattern 
of needs is discussed as a eonceptualization of mental 
health. 116 male research scientists, using the same 

rraphs, described themselves. Deviation of selí- 
descriptions from the ideal related significantly to 
measures of creativity, ego strength, manifest anxiety, 
autonomy, and authoritarian values. Strong conflict 
on specific Blacky scales was frequently associated 
with marked deviation of a need related to the par- 
ticular psychosexual issue. Methodological considera- 
tions in defining mental health, the role of mental 
health in creativity, and the value of self-description 
in — are discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


2353. Brennan, John J. (VA Hosp. Bedford, 
Mass.) Mentally ill aggressiveness: Popular delu- 
sion or reality. American Jouranl of Psychiatry, 
1964, 120(12), 1181-1184.—A study conducted at the 
VA Hospital, Bedford, Massachusetts, between 1954 
and 1962 involving over half a million man-hours or 
approximately 75,000 man-days showed no physically 
aggressive behavior despite their use of dangerous 
tools and supplies and despite their working mostly 
in the community with every opportunity for hostile 
behavior. Our culture tends to perpetuate a destruc- 
tive stereotype toward mental patients despite such 
findings.—N. H. Pronko. 

2354. Dishart, Martin. (Nat. Rehabilitation Ass., 
Washington, D. C.) Family adjustment in the 
rehabilitation plan. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 
30(1), 42-43. Dishart points out that family adjust- 
ment is of necessity in the rehabilitation plan but the 
counselor's opportunities to accomplish much in this 
area is limited by many factors. However, if the 
counselor could find a way to teach the client how he 
can help his family to adjust to the disability situation 
much of value to client and family could be attained. 
He urges counselors to teach their disabled clients 
how to put other people at ease, to empathize, and 
to reconcile their own feelings with those with whom 
they must interact from day to day.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2355. Füllsttóm, Carl Eric. (U. Göteborg, 
Sweden) A study on working capacity of persons 
pur disabled by neurologic disease or injury. 
Effect of rehabilitation. Acta Neurologica Scan- 
dinavica, 1964, 40, Suppl. No. 6, 112. p.—A neuro- 
logical rehabilitation center reduced the rate of dis- 
ablement pensioning in Góteborg. Prognosis is best 
for patients under 50, with noncerebral disease, stable 
disability, and less than severe handicap. Unskilled 
previous work, over 2 yr. disability with residual 
handicap, psychic symptoms with cerebral lesions, and 
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sever handicap are unfavorable. The program dií- 
ferentially benefited the good prognosis group. Of 
particular importance in rehabilitation are early ther- 
apy, a friendly and relaxed milieu, motivation, and 
integration of rehabilitation resources. (55 ref.) — 
B, S. Aaronson. 

2356. Felix, Ք. ԷԼ Our present prospects and 
the task ahead. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 
4(6), 368-374.—Many forms of mental illness can 
be prevented or ameliorated more effectively through 
community oriented mental health centers than 
through care in the traditional State hospital. The 
new national mental heatlh program is designed to 
stimulate state, local, and private action. “It is based 
on the belief that it will be possible to substantially 
reduce, within a decade or 2, the number of patients 
who receive only custodial care when they could 
benefit from other forms of treatment." — U. Prager. 

2357. Gallagher, E. B. The meaning of work to 

i Psychiatric Quarterly Sup- 
plement, 1963, 37 (1), 62-80.—There are significant 
differences in the meaning of work for outpatients 
as compared with normal controls. There is a definite 
link between work gratifications and sound personal- 
ity functioning, and in this connection it is the emo- 
tional side of meaning-of-work (job satisfaction and 
occupational attachment) that is crucial—D. Prager. 


2358, Herzlich, Claudine. (Sorbonne, Paris) 
Quelques aspects de la représentation sociale de la 
santé et de la maladie. [Some aspects of social 
representation of health and sickness.] Psychologie 
Francaise, 1964, 9(1), 1-14.—4A questionnaire study 
was made on 82 Ss drawn from the middle classes and 
the liberal professions and residing mostly in Paris. 
Analysis was made in regard to degrees of health and 
sickness and in the relationship of the individual to 
his environment. 3 designs were differentiated: the 
freeing illness, the destroying illness, and the profes- 
sional illness.—C. J. Adkins. 


2359, Hubbs, Roy S. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) The sheltered workshop in psychiatric re- 
habilitation. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1964, 34(1), 76-79.—The effectiveness of "sheltered" 
employment when necessary in prevention of rehos- 
pitalization of released, adult male patients has been 
tested, with 48 in the study group, 48 in the control 
group. Work was such as making tow ropes, repair- 
ing electrical equipment and building packing cases. 
Each man was paid omn basis of reproduction, was 
“fired” only if his behavior became so aberrant as to 
interfere with workshop function. At the end of 
5 yr., 25 persons from the study group were out of the 
hospital and working, while 8 of the control group 
were out and working. If “sheltered” employment is 
provided released adult male patients unable to secure 
employment from other sources, the number of returns 
for rehospitalization is significantly reduced (below 
01% level). Other benefits are sufficient funds to 
dress appropriately while seeking work and mental 
improvement, probably derived from the possession of 
gainful employment.—Author abstract. 

2360. Kahne, M. J. Rehabilitation of chronic 
mental patients. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 
704-709.—The chronic mental patient cannot help 
himself, If he is not energetically pursued, he usually 
dies in the hospital. The most challenging aspect of 
rehabilitation of the chronic patient is not his resocial- 
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— Calif.) Chronic or —.— 
usion. American Journal oum 1964, 
(11), 1081-1084,—4A. series caves 
concentration camp survivors is discusied in connec- 
tion with observations made on them for restitution 
claims. An extension of Erikson's concept of acute 
identity diffusion is used as a theoretical framework 
in interpreting their bebavior.—N. H. Pronko. 
2362. Laidlaw, Robert W., & Bass, Medora Տ. 
(Human Betterment Assoc. Voluntary Sterilization, 
NYC) Volun sterilization as it relates to 
mental health. American Journal of Psychiatry 
1964, 120(12), 1176-1179.—"Voluntary sterilization 
can and does contribute to mental health; by helping 
to keep the lation increase in line with developing 
— e reducing the anxiety — by 
of unwanted pregnancies ; preventing ildren from 
being born to menie rents with resultant 
neglect and social ills; by allowing the retarded to 
marry and lead more normal lives; by preventing 
All this can be ac- 


š 
BE 


some hereditary abnormalities. 
complished without unfavorable psychological effects 
and with a high ratio of satisfaction."—N. H. Pronko, 


2363. Llorens, Lela A., Levy, & Rubin, 
T Z. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Work 
adjustment program: a prevocational 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 18 
(1), 15-19.—A descriptive paper of the work adjust- 
ment program being carried on at the Lafayette inic 


in Detroit. This is a program of tional 
evaluation of the psychiatric patient. this study in- 
dicates that a great deal of valuable information is 
provided from the evaluation that can be used in 
vocational counseling and job placement though it 
has little or no predictive value relative to post-dis- 
jae ability to function on-the-job —M. A. Seiden- 
eid. 


2364. Oseas, L. Work requirements and de- 
fects. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37 (1), 10 122. 
he survival of the ic as a person dep 
upon his success in finding opportunities for identifica- 
tions, esteem, belonging, and mastery. Since the 
E of work can provide such opportunities, a care- 
y structured work setting is a proper starting 
lace for the social restoration of the psychotic.—D. 


rager. 


2365. Pedersen, Frank A., & Sullivan, Eugene J. 


(NIH, Bethesda, Md.) Relationships among geo- 
graphical mobility, parent E and emotional 


dren. 

Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(3), 575-580.—Although 
several reports have | that gec 

bility is stressful and associated wi 

casualty rates, a comparison of the incidence of mobil- 
ity in the histories of 27 emotionally disturbed male 
military dependents and 30 carefully matched normal 
military children did not show a significant difference. 
Objectively measured parent attitudes relevant to mo- 
bility, however, did discriminate the groups. Mothers 
of normal children appear significantly more accept- 
ing of frequent relocation (p < O5) and both mothers 
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ami fathers of mal children show a stronger iden- 
irum with te military community (9 Al for 
both parents). The interpretation is that 
these attitudes may serve to mediate to the 
stress effectis of geogr nihor 
«է 
266. Ramsey, 


Glenn V. Sociotherapeutic 
for the mentally ill. Social Work, 1964, 9(1), 
4C AA — These empirical results are based upon the 
camping 


22% unchanged 
„ 25% good and 17% excellent im 
ients were rated and 18 sampar 30%) 
for disci 


(Ohio 
Ú.) The reaction to disability 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 3003.— 
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General Hosp, "` 
test battery 


Í 


the GATB. The battery did not predict the 

made successful work adjustments.— 

^ ronenberger. 

2369, Thoreson, Richard W. (U. Wisconsin) 
viewed in its cultural context. Journal 
itation, 1964, 30(1), 12-13.—Thoreson dis- 

certain cultural factors which influence the at- 
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full participation in the 
the central d —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


tional rehabilitation of the sever ay Sa 
ի enfeld. 
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2371. Arthur, A. Z. — Ge New Zea- 
land) Theories and explanations of elusions: A 
review. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121 
(2), 105-115.—Older and newer theories of delusions 
are outlined and evaluated. 2 main impressions of 
the survey call attention էօ the diversity and ingenuity 
of attempts to explain delusions, and “the lack of sys- 
tematic investigations of theories and particularly of 
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the phenomena of delusions themselves."—N. H. 
Pronko. 


2372. Ayres, A. Jean. 
Their 


(U. Southern California ) 
Tactile functions: h ctive 


ment, alertness and a high degree of affect and a dis- 
criminative system which enables interpretation. of 
temporal and spatial factors in cognition. It is further 
ited that under certain conditions these 2 systems 

e imbalanced with the protective system tending 

to predominate and with resulting hyperactive dis- 
tractible behavior and perceptual motor development 
reduced. It is then hypothesized that the controlled 
use of cutaneous stimuli can be used to alter the bal- 
ance of the 2 disturbed systems in the direction of 
increasing the effectiveness of the discriminative sys- 
tem thus restoring natural balance.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2373. Barry, M. J., Jr. Depression, shame, loneli- 
ness, and the psychiatrist’s position. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 16(4), 580-590.— 
The author attempts to connect the affects of shame 
with loneliness, in that shame through its evaluation 
of the self as less good than others produces a feeling 
of isolation. Preoccupation with this isolation, linked 
with the inability to break out of it through the 
superficial contacts of society, is loneliness. The com- 
bination of shame as self-loathing and loneliness, 
evinced as inability to communicate, is a major fac- 
tor in the depressive syndrome. The psychiatrist's 
tool of empathy enables him to understand shame, de- 
pression and loneliness in his patients through the 
harmonic reverberations of the same affects in him- 
self. It is to be assumed that psychiatrists are not as 
depressed as their patients in the pathologic sense of 
the word. But the ubiquity of depression for all 
men enables a psychiatrist to recognize in his patients' 
symptoms landmarks of a country that he, himself, 
has traveled.—D. H. Schuster. 


2374. Becker, J., Spielberger, C. D., & Parker, 
J. B. (U. Illinois) Value achievement and author- 
itarian attitudes in psychiatric patients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychiology, 1963, 19(1), 57-61.—30 manic- 
depressive, 23 neurotic depressive, 20 schizophrenic, 
and 30 nonpsychiatric control Ss were administered 
the Value Achievement Scale (V-Ach), the Cali- 
fornia Fascism Scale (F Scale) and the Traditional 
Family Idiology Scale (TFI) to compare the per- 
formance of these Ss on attitude measures. Manic- 
depressive and combined patient. Ss differed signif- 
icantly from nonpsychiatric Ss on all 3 scales. The 
psychiatric Ss did not differ among themselves. The 
findings suggested that value achievement and author- 
itarian attitudes were characteristic of the psychiatric 
groups with different psychiatric groups displaying 
different amounts of value achievement and author- 
itarianism.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


2375. Bradford, June T., & Adams, Henry E. 
(Louisiana State U.) Deviant responses as indi- 
cators of depression and character disorder. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 235-238.— This study 
was undertaken to determine if scales for measuring 
depression and character disorder could be constructed 
using deviant response as measured by the Perceptual 
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Reaction Test (PRT). Scale development and valida- 
tion employed 1000 normal individuals and 113 abnor- 
mal individuals. Groups of individuals psychiatrically 
identified as depressive individuals and character dis- 
orders were compared with groups from the general 
population on the PRT. The results indicated that 
reliable scales for measuring depression and character 
disorder could be developed utilizing deviant re- 
sponses, It is concluded that deviant responses as 
measured by the PRT are related to personality fac- 
tors, and they can be used to assess depression and 
character disorder. Journal abstract. 

2376. Chertok, L., & Revault d'Allonnes, C. 
(Child Hosp. Paris) Habitation et grossesse. 
[Habitation and pregnancy.] Hygiene Mentale, 1964, 
53(3), 109-126.— This study is based on the hospital 
records of 200 primiparous pregnant women, with 
the purpose of obtaining accurate data on the rela- 
tionship between certain difficulties of pregnancy and 
certain critical situations involving the place of dwell- 
ing. In certain cases, evidence was found of a sym- 
bolic identification between the woman's body and 
the house, and between the mother and the child, 
Other observations of the linking of conflicts in the 
mothers and their living conditions suggest that this 
is a fruitful area of study.—W. W. Meissner. 

2377. Davison, K. (National Hosp. Nervous Dis- 
eases, Queen Square, London, England)  Episodic 
depersonalization. Observation on 7 patients. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(467), 505- 
513.—Psychological otoneurological, and electro- 
physiological studies failed to show organic brain 
lesion, although minor EEG changes were detected 
during attacks of episodic depersonalization. The 
evidence seems to favor an hypothesis that a disturb- 
ance of cerebral arousal mechanisms may be con- 
cerned. Primary idiopathic depersonalization usually 
starts suddenly in adolescence and often recurs over 
a period of years. (40 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 

2378. Distefano, M. K., Jr., & Pryer, Margaret 
W. (Central Louisiana State Hosp. Pineville) 
Task-orientation, persistence, and anxiety of men- 
tal hospital patients with high and low motivation. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 (1), 18. 

2379. Fisher, Gary Martin. (Ս. Utah) Re- 
sponse to aggressive humor by depressive socio- 
pathic, and normal persons. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(8), 3420-3421.—Abstract. 

2380. Guze, Samuel B., & Cantwell, Dennis P. 
(Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis) The prog- 
nosis in “organic brain” syndromes. A merican 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 120(9), 878-881.—"A 
study of 117 patients with “organic brain' syndrome 
seen in consultation over a 4-year period indicated 
that this syndrome is associated with a poor prognosis. 
A high mortality rate, frequent subsequent psychiatric 
hospitalization, and frequent dementia were noted on 
follow-up. Significant anatomical and chemical ab- 
normalities were found in most of those who died and 
were autopsied to provide an explanation fer the psy- 
chiatric illness.“ V. H. Pronko. 


2381. Haertzen, C. A. (NIMH Addiction Res. 
Cent. PHS Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) On the addic- 
tion research center inventory scores of former 
addicts receiving LSD and untreated schizo- 
phrenics. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 (2), 483- 
488.—13 untreated male schizophrenics were com- 
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pared with more than 150 post-addicts under J eum. 
dr t and LA 805. 
using 2 LSD On on LSD she te 


tive to more general drug effects 

differentiated from addicts under a 

but they were not 

were given LSD. However, on a 
scale, addicts under 
untreated schizophrenics as well as addicts 


| 
pi 


drug, placebo and 6 other It that 
there are similarities and re 
sponses of sch and post-addicts to LSD, 


(18 ref.) —/owurnal abstract, 


nve Psych (3), 129-161.—30 cases of 
each disorder were compared. The 
depersonalization, deja vu, metamorphopsia, ` 
tions, attacks of We of unconsciousness, and 
phobic symptoms, Differences comprised more family 
neurosis, more childhood ias, and more 


in the neurotic reliable differences 
in basic personality were E dele and im- 


E 
i 


maturity in the neurotic group. Self-injury and in- 
continence were more in the group. 
Epileptiform EEG abnormalities can the issue 
in favor of epilepsy when the di remains in 
doubt after detailed clinical . Prager. 

2383, Hetherington, E. Mavis, & Klinger, Eric. 
(U. Wisconsin) n and punishment. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 
(1), 113-115.—An experiment to test the hypothesis 


that psychopathy is associated with deficient passive 
avoidance pnm under punishment. 75 High Pd 
and 75 Low Pd pr virg for 
intelligence, learned a list nonsense es un- 
der 1 of 3 conditions of reinforcement: reward, 
verbal punishment, and absence of comment E 
Punishment significantly retarded the of 

Pd Ss, but not that of High Pd Ss. No significant 
differences occurred under reward or neutral condi- 
tions. The hypothesis was considered confirmed — 
Journal abstract. 


2385. Jackson, Don D. (Palo Alto Med. Res. 


Found., Calif.) M; of madness. New facts for 
old fallacies. dj edd Co., 1964. 178 p. $4.50— 
A psychiatrist analyzes in detail arguments by to 
who hold for the hereditary explanation of mental ill- 
ness, The various genetic statistics for this joue 
are examined and refuted. It is concluded | hat wd 
vironment far more than heredity is the decisive ele- 
ment in the disorders of the mind—J. Z. Elias. ք 
2386. Jansson, Bengt. Psychic eet 
associated with childbearing. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1963, 39( Suppl. 172), 168 8 
1952 and 1956, 195 post-partum women, represen — 
6.80% of the total number of pregnancies in Göte rg 
were admitted for psychiatric care. These cases 


‘ ... el with purely 
լ apr 8 
wione en war not related to pregnancy. Compari- 


case reports, (120 rel. ) —R. Karibling. 
IN. R. & Volpe, P. A, II. Con- 
stancy of in 


ive readmissions were stodied. Ը 
— im diagnoses ca different Gët. 


helps to clarify the limitations of the prognostic value 
of psychiatric diagnoses Prager. 

Bert (Ed.) The inner world of 
NYC: Harper & Row, 1964, xii. 
series of first-person accounts of 
neludes excerpts from the writings 
known former mental patients as Anton 
Beers, and William E, Leonard 
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apparatus i a voluntary response. 
sn was made of the gradient d - 
tion (GSG) of 3 “ Ss, and 34 “concrete 
Ss. Ss were selected on the basis of their per- 
formance on 2 abstraction tasks (i.e., the Weigl-Gold- 
stein- Color Form Sorting T 


socioeconomic status worries, poor interpersonal af- 
filiations. Contingent adult factors: marital and 
parental worries. For various reasons parents’ poor 
physical health, disagreements with parents, marital 
worries, and parental worries are not utilized in a 
final stress score, The number rather than the pat- 
tern of the negative factors predicts the mental health 
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thks. 

«վ. Z. Elias. 
ce age «Էք 828 

chiatric Ըն Hopkins U. 

aware: À review. 1 
1964, 121 (2, 116-122.—An attempt is made to pre- 


rame of reference, particularly as dis- 
cerebral functioning -V. H. Pronto. 

232. Leonhard, Karl (U. Nervenklinik der 
Charité, Berlin — und Urinstinkte in der 
stincts in human sexuality og cai P 
Ferdinand Enke 1964. vit 376 p. DM 34.50.— The 
author views sexual atavisms and psychopathology 
from an instinctual-dev tal frame of reference. 
Clinical examples are offered to illustrate his the- 
oretical discussion. -F. J. Goldstein, 

2393, Linn, L. : Broaden 


Depression ing con- 
cepts in and SE? Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement, 1962. 36(1), 1-13.—Depression is a 
symptom that can occur in any diagnostic category 
and is usually a part of a large symptom complex. 
b on shows itself Ki in withdrawal and later 

^ attempt to repair. ressant and anti-depres- 
substances, i 


sant , and psychotherapy 
of depression are discussed. D. Prager. 


2394, McCord, William, & McCord, Joan. The 
1 An essay on the cri 1 d 
inceton, N. J.: D. van Nostrand, 1964. xi, 223 p. 


$1.75(paper) —A revised and abridged version of the 
Psychopathy and Delinquency,” (1956). 
MacSorley, Kate. An investigation into 
the rates of mentally ill patients. Annals 
of zee Հունան Հ էիր Eege D 
quency of marriage reproductive rates of 187 
male and 203 female mentally ill in 2 hospitals near 
London are described, and compared with those of 
2 control groups: general census data and 
from medical and surgical wards in 

The celibacy rate of patients was 
above that in the general population 
as much above that of the independent 
group, especially for the schizophrenics. The 
per marriage of patients was a 
deal below, and the percentage of childless mar- 

a deal above that of the control popula- 
There was some assortative mating.—5. G. 
Vandenberg. 

2396. Meerloo, J. A. M. The concept of psycho- 
inm American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1962, 
16(4), 645-654.—Various suggestions are investi- 
that intrude into the clinical concept of psy- 
chopathy. Initially the term was used in a derogatory 

i ic sense to label some irreparable biologic 

ion. The law, which asks the professional for 

a simple psychiatric label, has kept up the confusion 
about etiology, educability, and repair. Beside their 
inherent pathologic traits, psychopaths are also blamed 
for the deep-seated frustrations of the judging public. 
lysis has brought about some clarification 

about the deficient superego and the use of unsocial 
actsas a defense. Lack of sufficient knowledge about 
the interaction between individual and the group 
makes professionals reluctant to bring social con- 
tamination into the concept. Yet, there exists -the 
phenomenon of political criminalization and the psy- 
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chopathic molding of men under the influence of ter- 
ror and robotization. There exists a psychopathizing 
contamination by criminal masterm and an unso 
cial acting out on command, — Author abstract, 


2397. Patterson, I (U. Nebraska) 
Abstract behavior in the disorders. Di: 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (8), 325.— Abstract 


2398, Pervin, Lawrence, A. (Princeton Մ.) Pre- 
dictive strategies and the need to confirm them: 
Some notes on pathological of decisions. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(15), 99-105.— The 
ER of view presented in this paper is that some 
orms oí psyc thological behavior can be under 
stood in terms of the ways in which people anticipate 
their environment and the behavioral decisions they 
make in relation to such anticipations. Through ef 
fective predictive strategies the individual may take 
advantage of rewards in the environment, prepare for 
unpleasantness, and keep conflict at a minimum. A 
need to confirm predictive strategies is hypothesize:!, 
even where such confirmation involves pain to t^e 
individual, Some forms of psychopathological Lo- 
havior are viewed as representing attempts on the part 
of the individual to confirm a predictive strategy. 
Other forms of pathology are interpreted in terms of 
the predictive strategies themselves, It is felt that 
the conceptualizaion may be useful both in 
research and in therapy. (23 ref.) —Jowrnal abstract. 


2399, Phillips, Leslie, & Zigler, Edward. (Wor- 
cester State Hosp., Mass.) ole orientation, the 
action-thought (est and outcome in psy- 
chiatric disorder. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 381-389.— The case histories 
of 251 patients were examined in order to investigate 
the relationship between symptoms manifested and 
a outcome measures, length of hospitalization and 
rehospitalization. As predicted, patients whose total 
symptomatology was characterized by a turning 
against the self had a shorter period of hospitalization 
than patients whose symptoms predominately fell into 
the avoidance of others category. No simple relation- 
ship was found between the Thought-Action emphasis 
in symptomatology and outcome. Patients of high 
social competence having a thought orientation were 
found to have the shortest period of hospitalization, 
low competence thought patients the longest period of 
hospitalization, and high and low competence action 
patients fell between these 2 groups. Thought pa- 
tients had a greater likelihood of being rehospitalized 
than action patients. However, the likelihood of 
being rehospitalized was found to be influenced by the 
individual's competence level. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


2400. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Res. 
Lab. San Diego, Calif.) Infantile autism: The 
syndrome and its implications for a neural theory 
of behavior. NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964. 
x, 282 p.—Kanner's infantile autism syndrome is often 
confused with other disorders, especially childhood 
schizophrenia. It is congenital and has "aloneness" 
and "preservation of sameness" as necessary charac- 
teristics ; a cognitive dysfunction consisting of inability 
to relate new stimuli to remembered experience. The 
reticular formation is suggested as a possible site of 
an organic lesion possibly the result of hyperoxia. 
Genetically determined susceptibility to such lesion is 
suggested. Theoretically the reticular formation en- 
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sl of anxiety, Neurosis is a maladaptive 
then amd — 

e to stresses prone to arome L 
the temporal lobes of controlling 
corned with aroutal and anxiety may account 
cecemblances between neurosis and epilepry. 
erences probably derive from the perience ia 
epilepsy of a gross lesion or focal EEG distarbasot=-= 


2402. Schorer, C. E. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Muscular and the mind. Piy- 


impairment and an earlier onset. k 
more frequent in those with an acute condition than in 
those in a chronic condition. The psychiatric teac- 
tions to the disease resemble Kanners syndrome of 
infantile autism JE. G. Shipman, 
2403. Skottowe, Ian. Clinical 

iti E 
lrown, 1904. x, 306 p. $9.50.—This is a 2nd edition 
of a standard British text for medical students giving 
a brief psychiatric treatment oí case-history taking, 
clinical diagnostic entities, treatment and 
for each entity. It is comparable to the Noyes text 
in this country.—F, J. Goldstein. 


2404. Smith, Laurence Cortelyou. (Clark U.) 
A deve tal analysis of individual consistency 
of — within 
perc and 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 
Abstract, 


2405. Srnec, J. & 
relative stability of mental 
Psychologie, 1963, 7(4), ` 
considerations differential 
necessary to M n 
intellectual abilities oí the patient is 
sibly progressive, 
be achieved by 
EEN deticit from the re F 
nations by methods comprising a greater 
alternative forms. An account is given of a method 
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2410. V. William; Livingston, Martin; 
Lauterbach, Ga 


39; 2411-2418 


sample, neurotics remembered their parents’ behavior 
more favorably than did character and behavior dis- 
orders or schizophrenics. (15 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2411. William, James G. L. (Nebraska Psychiat. 
Inst, Omaha) Use of a resonance technique to 
measure muscle activity in neurotic and schizo- 
phrenic patients. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 
26 (1), 20-28.—"A resonance technique was used to 
compare the muscle activity of groups of neurotic, 
schizophrenic, and control Ss matched for age and 
sex." There were 8 males and 8 females in each 
group with ages ranging from 22 to 44 yr. The Ss 
were selected on the basis of both psychiatric diag- 
nosis and objective tests. “Amplitude-integrated rec- 
ords were obtained from the left forearm of each S 
on 2 occasions, 1 week apart. The experimental 
session consisted of 10 min. of relaxation, 5 min. of 
stress (auditory feedback), and a final 10 min. of 
relaxation. . A replicated 3-way analysis of 
variance showed the test to be reliable, and the 
groups were differentiated from each other at better 
than the .01 probability level.. G. Shipman. 

2412. Zax, Melvin, & Stricker, George (Eds.) 
(U. Rochester) The study of abnormal behavior. 
NYC.: Macmillan Co., 1964. x, 447 p. $4.95— 
In 36 articles representative views about some sig- 
nificant issues of relevance for workers in abnormal 
psychology are sampled. The book is organized in 
3 major units. Unit 1 deals with the following gen- 
eral issues: defining normality and abnormality, 
psychiatric diagnosis, approaches to diagnosis, and 
social psychiatry. Section 2 is concerned with psy- 
chopathology under the following topics: psycho- 
neurosis, the psychoses, personality disorders, psy- 
chosomatic disorders, children's disorders, and 
organic syndromes. The 3rd section deals with 
psychotherapy under the following topics: approaches 
to psychotherapy, and the effects of psychotherapy. 
—E. E. Johnson. 

2413. Zvolsky, P. & Malina, Ն. Psychological 
factors in Vitiligo. Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
1963, 59(4), 222-228.—2 groups of patients suffering 
from vitiligo were investigated from the point of view 
of psychological factors in the origin and develop- 
ment of the disease. The examinations were carried 
out by means of questionnaires and directed inter- 
views. Using chi square the groups were compared 
with a control group. The random group of patients, 
and more so the group of patients who reported stress- 
ful factors linked with the onset of the disease, dif- 
fered with statistical significance from the control 
group. The authors argue against the view accord- 
ing to which psychological factors play a decisive 
role in the development of vitiligo —Journal abstract. 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


2414. Corah, Norman L., & Corah, Patricia 
Laney. (Washington U. School Med.) A study 
of body image in children with cleft palate and 
cleft lip. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1963, 103 
(1), 133-137.—An attempt was made to justify the 
use of an index discrepancy score, Binet MA minus 
Goodenough MA, in rating children’s figure draw- 
ings. This method was applied to a group of 12 
children with cleft palate and cleft lip and to a group 
of 12 normal children. The difference in index 
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scores between the 2 groups was significant. Some 
implications for further use of this method were 
discussed. The assumption that handicaps will often 
be directly represented in drawings was also dis- 
cussed. The results of the study provided no support 
for such an assumption —Author abstract. 

2415. Crocket, Richard, & Hassall, Christine. 
(St. George’s Hosp., Hornchurch, Essex, England) 
The concordance between assessment at inter- 
view of objective and subjective disabilities. Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(467), 571-573. 
—In checking the subjective patients’ accounts of 
how badly they felt, for 68 patients of whom 47 were 
neurotic, social workers found reliability—the pa- 
tient’s account is about as good a guide to his dis- 
ability as an objective examination of his work 
record; nevertheless, the objective record is to be 
preferred—W. L. Wilkins. 


2416. Litman, Theodor J. (U. Minnesota Sch. 
Public Health) Influence of age on physical re- 
habilitation. Geriatrics, 1964, 19(3), 202-207.—A 
sample of 100 orthopedically disabled patients, age 
range 15 to 79, undergoing physical rehabilitation 
training at 2 centers show little evidence of age alone 
as a factor of therapeutic performance. However, 
self conception, previous social activities, and family 
solidarity do appear to be related to therapeutic 
ratings in the older age group. D. T. Herman. 


2417. Mase, Darrel J. (Coll. Health Related 
Studies, U. Florida) Manpower utilization for the 
future. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30(1), 37- 
39; 61-62.—Emphasizing the need for careful plan- 
ning for the solution of the manpower problems of 
the future, Mase, indicates that the disabled can well 
anticipate finding ample work opportunities but to 
assure this requires consideration of what the changes 
inherent in mechanical improvements, automation 
and new inventions are doing to the social commu- 
nity and how these changes must reflect in the prepa- 
ration of the physically and mentally disabled for 
work opportunities that are in keeping with the 
changing times.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2418. Mecht, J., Drabkova, ԷԼ, & Bardfeld, R. 
Psychology of patients suffering from juvenile 
progressive polyarthritis. Ceskoslovenska Psychia- 
trie, 1963, 59(5), 311-318—The authors examined 
25 children and juveniles suffering from juvenile pro- 
gressive polyarthritis (duration of the disease 1⁄—12 
yr., average 5 yr.) and 3 adult patients where the 
disease developed during childhood (duration of dis- 
ease 9, 23 and 24 yr. resp.). No specific deviations 
in the psychological makeup were found which were 
caused directly by progressive juvenile polyarthritis, 
during the period investigated. The standard of 
intellect is not impaired even when the disease քօ1- 
sists for a prolonged period. Typical personality 
features of the juvenile patients which were found 
(almost exclusive interest in school and school work; 
evaluation of health as the primary phenomenon 1n 
the scale of values; sometimes anxiety; a feeling of 
isolation and separation from the child community) 
are due to secondary circumstances associated with 
the disease. It is an erroneous impression that chil- 
dren suffering from juvenile progressive polyarthritis 
are more content and indifferent than other children. 
The exogenously conditioned limitation of interests 
and somewhat different hierarchy of values must be 
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influenced by special comprehensive rheumatological 
and psychological care—Journal abstract, 

2419. Pekny, Lieselotte. (Schillerst. II, Inns- 
brick, Austria) Fi լ painting. 
Heilpädagogische Werkblätter, 1962, 31(5), 194-237. 
—This is a series of 11 brief articles discussing the 
history, psychiatric considerations, diagnostic useful- 
ness, and special applications of finger painting as a 
therapeutic ավ with various types of handi- 
capped children, e positive effects, when the child 
needs to abreact aggressive impulses and to overcome 
inhibitions, and negative effects are observed in some 
cases where finger painting leads to regression, inter- 
feres with the refinement of the sense of touch in 
blind children, or where its use further excites over- 
active children. Finger painting can furnish special 
diagnostic indications especially with older children. 
Besides diagnostic and other therapeutic values it can 
be a great source of joy and satisfaction—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

2420. Zemtzova, M. I., Kulagin, J. A., & Novi- 
kova, L. A. (Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR) 
The use of the remaining sensory channels (safe 
analyzers) in compensation of function in 
blindness. American Foundation for the Blind Re- 
search Bulletin, 1962, No. 2, 72-87.—Orienting reac- 
tions in the blind are characterized by different rela- 
tions between cortex and subcortical structures. 
EEGs show a general absence of alpha rhythm and 
depressed electrical activity. Animal data indicate 
that the latter is due to a functional, not morphologi- 
cal, change and that, with lowering of cortical excita- 
tion in the blind an increase in subcortical excitation 
level occurs, serving as a source of compensatory 
excitation of the cortex. Experiments with blind 
children indicate that tactile perception of visual 
illusions can be accomplished by using figures in relief 
and that presence of illusion depends upon the prac- 
tice of perception. Bibliography contains 16 items, 
primarily Russian—W. E. Collins. 


Blindness 


2421. Hoshikawa, Masaru. Ichi nichi nyügaku 
no kóka ni tsuite.—Shutoshite futsü gakko seito 
no taido no henka ni tsuite. [Effect of one day's 
life in a school for the blind upon normal children.] 
Psychology of the Blind, 1962, 11, 25-42.—To im- 
prove reciprocal understanding between the blind and 
normal children, the blind school children of high 
school level spent a day in the high school with 
normal children. A survey showed that the normal 
child's interest, understanding and familiarity with 
the blind improved after էհօ 1 day attendance.— 
S. Ohwaki. 

2422. Igarashi, Nobutaka. (Tokyo U. Educa- 
tion) Shiryoku shogaiji no seigensha ni taisuru 
taido no ichi kenkyu. [Attitudes of visually handi- 
capped children towards the normal seeing.] Psy- 
chology of the Blind, 1963, 12, 31-40.—An attitude 
scale composed of 3 series, i.e. the blind's attitude 
toward the normal, the blind's judgment of the nor- 
mal's attitude toward the blind, and the blind's re- 
sponse to the normal in concrete daily situation was 
read to 285 blind and 274 normal children. They 
were in 5th to 9th grade. Factors facilitating un- 
favorable attitude toward the blind were severity of 


visual defects, having no sighted friends, no experi- 
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2423. 
in audi projective > 
Wäer the Blind Research Bulletin, 1962, No. 1, 

—20 sighted and 20 blind male Ss were used. 
Main findings included: (1) Auditory projective 
stimuli with human content elicited more qualitative 

ity information than stimuli with non-human 
content: (2) the overall relationship between ambi- 
guity of stimulus and projection showed a significant 
increase in projection between low and intermediate 
ambiguity, but a slight decrease between intermediate 
and high levels. -I. E. Collins, 

2424. Kramer, Rosanne. Personality and atti- 
tudes of blind teen-agers lea. cane travel. 
American Foundation for the Blind Research Bulle- 
tin, 1962, No. Ge pi Հոն of the es? 
ture" is presented with a 32-item bibliography. —W. 
E. Collins. e 

2425. Masuda, Sueko. Tenzu no shokudoku 
kunren këka ni tsuite. [The effect of training of 
the Braille figure.) Psychology of the Blind, 1963, 
12, 15-22.--18 blind Ss, 12-19 yr. old were divided 
in 2 groups and the training group practiced tactual 
reading of figures for 2 weeks. At the end of the 
training period, the training group's figure reading 
speed was 35.4% faster than control. The effect 
was still observed 50 Ze later, and was greatest in 
the ՏՏ of average intelligence —S, Ohwaki. 

2426, Nakaya, Hiroko. (Tokyo U. Education) 
Móji ni okonatta P.F.T. no kekka. [Results of 
P.F.T. in elementary schools for the blind.] Psy- 
chology of the Blind, 1962, 11, 1-10.—The sentences 
Cen e 24 scenes of the Ja revision of the 
P.F.T. were read by the teacher to 40 blind school 
children, 6-14 yr. of age. They wrote the response 
in Braille. The group tendency was compared with 
the standardized norm for the sighted. The blind 
group was slow in the development of social adjust- 
ment, tended to be external punitive, was either 
broad-minded or depressing frustration, self con- 
scious, lacked positive attitude, but did not seek for 
protection.—5. Ohwaki. 

2427. Nakai, Yasona. Gengo yokkyü fuman 
test kara mita móji no personality no tokushitsu. 
[Results of P.F.T. in secondary schools for the 
blind.] Psychology of the Blind, 1962, 11, 11-16.— 
Japanse revision of P.F.T. was GEN adminis- 
tered to 61 normal high school and 46 blind school 
children whose ages, schoolings, life environments 
were not significantly different. Results were exam- 
ined on peer characteristics of the blind pre- 
viously found by Sakakibara based on behavior ob- 
servation—S. Ohwaki. 

2428. Nemoto, Hiromichi. Mo seito no retto 
ishiki ni tsuite. [Inferiority complex of blind pupils. ] 
Psychology of the Blind, 1963, 12, 23-30.—154 chil- 
dren of 4 high schools for the blind and 208 normal 
high school children answered to Nishihira’s ques- 
tionnaire consisting of 50 items. The average score 
of the blind group was higher in inferiority and 
lower in superiority feeling than those of the normal 
group. Major sources of the inferiority feeling of 
the blind were physical defects, personality, ability, 
Eye and home in the order of frequency.—S. 

waki. 
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2429. Rubin, Edmund J. Abstract functioning 
in the blind. American Foundation for the Blind, 
Research Series No. 11, 1964, 64 p—The primary 
purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis that 
congenitally blind adults would have lower scores 
than sighted and later-blind Ss on selected tests of 
abstraction. 4 tests were administered to each S: 
Similarities test of the WAIS, Proverbs Test, and 
adaptations of the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement 
and the Number Series Completion Test from the 
Army Alpha Examination, Form 9. The WAIS 
Vocabulary test was used to provide an estimate of 
intellectual level and the mean scores of the groups 
were not significantly different from each other on 
this test. Conclusions were: The mean scores of the 
congenitally blind were the lowest of the groups on 
3 of the 4 tests. On the Proverbs Test the perform- 
ance of the congenitally blind Ss was significantly 
below that of the sighted Ss. The results of the 
Kahn Test and the Similarities Test also supported 
the hypothesis. The Number Series Completion 
Test was the only test in which the mean score of the 
adventitiously blind Ss was significantly below (at 
the 0.5 level) that of the sighted Ss.—J. A. Lücker. 


2430. Rubin, Edmund Joseph. (Fordham U.) 
Performance of totally-blind and sighted subjects 
on tests of abstraction. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2989-2990,—Abstract. 


2431. Sakellariou, Georgiou T. An explorative 
study of the personality of the blind. Athens, 
Greece: Hellenic Psychol Ass, 1964. 36 p.—15 
blind Ss were tested with the Sakellariou Personality 
Scale. The results indicate a marked difference in 
reaction and emotional response between the indi- 
vidual born blind and others developing blindness 
later in life. The former seemed to face their handi- 
cap more realistically, where the latter kept referring 
to and identifying with the past. All showed a strong 
desire to excel in their work to compensate by being 
more industrious, dependable, and conscientious. 
They all showed a large degree of anxiety about 
uncontrollable external events. Blindness does not 
seem to alter basic emotions and attitudes, but to 
stimulate introversion. Blind individuals are not as 
unhappy as is commonly expected. Their needs are 
simple and basic. They want to be self-supporting 
and to find a suitable mate.—P. J. Volkert. 


2432. Sato, Rei. (Akita U.) P.F. study ni yoru 
moOji no shinriteki kosatsu. [Results of the Picture 
Frustration Test tried on the blind.] Psychology of 
the Blind, 1963, No. 12, 1-8.—42 blind school chil- 
dren, 9-29 yr, old, responded to the Japanese revision 
of PFT as told by the E. Compared to the standard- 
ized norm on the normal S, the blind showed low 
G.C.R., high E% and low 1%, aggression, lack of 
active attempt. In older Ss responses were closer 
to the norm. -S. Ohwaki. 


2433. Sato, Yasumasa. (Tokyo U. Education) 
Moji no katei kankyo ni tsuite. [Home-environ- 
ment of blind children.] Psychology of the Blind, 
1963, 12, 9-14.—Home Environment Diagnostic Test 
was administered to 293 blind children of 17 blind 
Schools. Of those, 235 Ss answered in Braille. The 
standardized norm of the Test was used as the con- 
trol. The static aspect such as facilities for the child 
and cultural setting was lower but the dynamic aspect 
such as home atmosphere, parents’ interest in educa- 
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tion was higher in the blind’s home than the normal 
standard.—S5. Ohwaki. 

2434. Tsujimoto, Satoshi, & Takano, Rieko. 
Mojin no kükan chikaku ni tsuite. [Space percep- 
tion of the blind.] Psychology of the Blind, 1962, 
11, 17-24.—19 total blind and 8 blind-folded normal 
children were used. In 3 of 5 experiments, íree 
exploration of a 3.5 m. X 9 m. room where several 
blocks were placed forming a particular pattern, was 
followed by à tactual choice of the pattern out of 4 
sheets of Braille figures. In another, a tactual ex- 
ploration of a card was followed by placing blocks 
in the room exactly like the card. In all experiments 
the blind showed the ability of perceiving space or 
map as a whole poorer than the sighted.— . Ohwaki. 

2435. Winer, David. The relationships among 
intelligence, emotional stability and use of audi- 
tory cues by the blind. American Foundation for 
the Blind Research Bulletin, 1962, No. 2, 88-93.—Ss 
were 22 totally blind adults, each given the WAIS 
verbal scale (IQ), the Emotional Factors Inventory 
(EFI), and a ranking in use of auditory cues. Sig- 
nificant positive correlations were found between IQ 
and use of auditory cues, EFI and use of auditory 
cues, and between IQ and EFI. -V. E. Collins. 


2436. Yasuna, Elton R. (507 Main St, Wor- 
cester, Mass.) Hysterical amblyopia in children. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1963, 
106(6), 558-563.— The diagnosis of hysterical blind- 
ness is described by the testing of peripheral visual 
fields. Criteria are presented for differentiating be- 
tween hysteria and malingering.—4. B. Warren. 


Deafness 


2437. Altshuler, K. Ճ., & Baroff, G. E. Mental 
health problems and needs of the deaf. Psychi- 
atric Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 36(1), 44-52-- 
11,000 deaf in New York.  Expectancy rate for 
schizophrenia in the deaf is 2.5%. Every type of 
psychiatric disorder was found among 150 outpatient 
deaf. Examples are given to illustrate modifications 
imposed by deafness on psychiatric phenomenology 
and the interview. Recommendations are offered in 
respect to counseling services, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry for the 11,000 deaf residents of New York 
State.—D. Prager. 


2438. Blanton, Richard, & Nunnally, Jum C. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Semantic habits and cognitive 
style processes in the deaf. Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 397-402.—Several 
measures of associative patterns, cognitive styles, and 
attitudes toward self and others were obtained on 
173 deaf adolescents and 178 normal controls. Results 
show reduced tendencies of the deaf to use evalua- 
tional concepts in association, but greater tendencies 
to devalue self and others. Deaf girls are much like 
deaf boys in associative and evaluational responses. 
Several possibilities for the study of implicit language 
processes in deaf and normal Ss are suggested.— 
Journal abstract. 


2439. Chaiklin, Joseph B. & Ventry, Ira M. 
Spondee threshold measurement: A comparison 
of 2- and 5-dB methods. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 47-59.—The mo- 
naural spondee thresholds of 100 hard-of-hearing 
adults were measured by a 5-db interval and a 2-db 
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interval. Measurements of both methods were re- 
IT eet een — 
thresholds measured with the 2 different intervals. 
"e be used in place of 2-db steps.— 
— 


opment of reading —DD of deaf 
children. American An of the , 1964, 109 
(3), 280-296.—Performances on Gates Reading 


Tests and in կրա 


words and sentences) of 
pupils who had i 


sis of covariance and a correlational approach, 
results generally failed to indicate a superiority of 
the preschool groups, one exception being in 
area of word recognition for one of the 
Contrary to previous studies, "mental age" (Leiter, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska) correlated significantly posi- 
tively with each of the measures used (.34 to 76 
(35-item bibliogr.) — T. E. Newland. 


2441. Craig, W. N., Carr, J., & Latham, I. 
(Oregon Coll, Education) of two 
methods of teaching written pu to deaf 
students. American Annals of the Deaf, 1964, 109 
(2), 248-256.—Using 2 groups (10 each) of 2nd- 
grade full-time residential pupils, with a minimum 
mean hearing loss of 82 db, the relative efficiency of 
the Wing's Symbols structured grammatical 
and a “natural language" phrase-unit approach based 
upon children's experience was ascertained, for à 
6-weeks period, in terms of written language per- 
formance, The “natural language" phrase-unit ap- 
proach was found to result in ber written pro- 
ductions.—T. E. Newland. 

2442. Farrant, Ronald H. (Dept. Health, Sidney, 
Australig) The intellective Se of deaf and 
earing children compared ctor analysis. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 190, 109(3), 306-325. 
—“A battery of intelligence and achievement tests 
was administered to a sample of 120 hearing-im- 
paired children and a sample of 120 normal hearing 
children (matched for age—8-0 to 12-0, and racial 
distribution." Means were compared with each 
other and with test norms, Varimax th y 
rotated factor matrices were compared, “. . . the 
hearing-impaired were retarded on tests involving the 
factor of verbal comprehension either directly or 
indirectly and on most tests involving a factor of 
abstract figural reasoning (though not on progressive 
matrices)." The abilities of the hearing impaired 
were less intercorrelated (i.e., less integrated) than 
those of the normal hearing group. Somewhat dif- 
ferent factors emerged for the 2 samples. It is 
Possible that deafness hampers the integration of 
mental abilities and distorts some of them.—T. E. 


Newland. 

2443. Goetzinger, C. P., & Huber, ԿԱՅԻ: 
study of immediate and delayed visual retention 
with deaf and hearing adolescents. American An- 
nals of the Deaf, 1964, 109(3), 297-305.—Results 
Obtained by means of the Benton Visual Retention 
Test, administered with 5- and 10-566. exposure and 
immediate recall and with a 10-sec. exposure followed 
by a. 15-sec. delayed recall revealed no sex factor, no 
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difference in immediate recall, and the deaf earning 
lower scores than the hearing. The possible use, by 
hearing Տ», of verba! reinforcing and secondary cues 
is considered.—7. E. Newland. 

2444, Jenkins, T. N. (New York U.) Person- 

characteristics which differentiate two օբ» 
of difficulties. gern e Cep Բ: " 
egy, 1963, 19(1), 48-S2.— To identify personalit 
attributes which would differentiate hearing difücul- 
ties groups oí 46 Meniere patients and 52 oto- 
ics, a personality inventory was given to all 
Ss and to a nonclinical sample of 100 college stu- 
dents, Meniere patients were found to be anxious, 
nervous, impulsive, dependent, obedient, submissive, 
easily distracted, and mediate about past experiences. 
The otosclerotics were more likely to weep more 
than the Meniere patients, to be more emotionally 
spontaneous, more homotropic and more sadistic and 
masichistic. Both clinical groups had more adrener- 
Kic tendencies but less cholinergic tendencies than 
the student S«.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

2445, Oléron, Pierre, & Gumusyan, Sona. (Fa- 
— * nt Sciences Arme ae eg 

tance et langage: Applica- 
tion d'une épreuve de lreuter à des enfants 
sourds et entendants. P analysis and 
— Application of à test of Poppelreuter to 

and hearing children.) Psychologie Francaise, 
1964, 9(1), 47-60.—2 tests constructed with line 
drawings superimposed on meaningful figures and 
nonsense < Pasa were 2 to 38 deaf and 38 
hearing children aged 5-7 yr. The responses of the 
deaf children were significantly inferior on all tasks 
and especially so on the nonsense figures, Several 
interpretations were discussed.—C. J. Adkins. 

2446, Owens, Elmer. Tone decay in 8th nerve 
and cochlear lesions. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 14-22.--Ճ tone decay test 
was given 18 Ss with 8th nerve lesions, 53 Ss with 
Meniére’s disease, and 28 Ss with other cochlear 
lesions. The test incorporated 20-sec, rests between 
5 db increments in tone presentation. The 3 dimen- 
sions of decay, the number of frequencies ee 
decay, threshold levels, and changes in rapidity dif- 
ferentiated 8th nerve and cochlear lesions. 8th nerve 
Ss 1 decayed at all ap re show- 
ing hearing loss. About 60% of the Meniére’s group 
showed no tone decay or decay at only 1 or 2 fre- 
quencies, 40% showing decay at several or all. Re- 
sults for the Meniére’s and cochlear groups are 
essentially the same. M. F. Palmer. 


2447. Sato, Shoichi. (Tohoku U., Japan) Some 


be ible to reduce the efforts of trial and error 
in their learning of receptive language, utilize more 
effectively their verbal capacities, and construct or 
suggest a new method to facilitate their self-help in 
this learning —Y. A. Glebas. 

2448. Simon, George R. Air conduction re- 
ceiver insert for a mastoid cavity. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 88-89.— 
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lower speech reception threshold and a higher dis- 
crimination score with the air conduction receiver 
and mastoad ert V. F. Palmer, 

Srzzcn Devects 
2449. Funaki, Fukiko. Sendai Child Guidance 
Clinic, Japan) Case of seven 
children in Sendai. Tohokw Journal of Educational 


Peychology, 1963, 1(1), 40-47.— The rate of prog 
i on several factors. The 
2 patients who became aphasic as the result of a 
trauma, made the greatest progress. With consistent 
i Sar needs they were able 
հ and language within a 
children with congenital 
aphasia, ired both more intensive ther- 
apy and a far | duration of therapy in order 
to acquire even limited expressive speech. The pres- 
ence of mental retardation and motor involvement 
in cases 6 and 7 respectively complicated the speech 
rehabilitation program in still other ways. The fact 
that habilitation of aphasoid children is usually a 
difficult and tedious one, should discourage all 
those engaged in diagnosing and working with them 
because experience shows that the majority of 
these children can eventually function E 
in an oral world ií given the proper therapy.— 
Author summary. 

2450. Gerstman, Hubert L. A case of aphasia. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29 
(1), 89-91—A female patient 47 yr. of age w ith a 
history of chronic alcoholism, right hemiparesis, and 

began first by singing with another patient 
who was singing. The patient began to verbalize and 
to use a 1 with the help of the other patient.— 
M. F. Pi S 

2451. Goldstein, Lewis Ք. A case report օք an 
edentulous aphasic laryngectomee. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(1), 86-87. — 
A case of receptive expressive aphasia who was 
edentulous and who was also a laryngectomee was 
rehabilitated using the Western Electric electronic 
larynx. He received 3 mo. of therapy for aphasia 
and 5 mo. of therapy as a laryngectomee and a fair 
degree of success was obtained. He was discharged, 
being able to count and knowing enough nouns to 
carry on small talk—M. F. Palmer. 

2452. Inhelder, Barbel. Zastosowanie badan 
genetycznych do oceny funkcji intelektualnych 
dzieci 2 zaburzenuami mowy. [The application of 
genetic research to estimation of the intellectual 
functions of children with speech defects.] Psycho- 
logia Wychowawcza, 1964, 7/21(1), 14-24.—Re- 
search on perception and learning process was used 
to develop a scale whose purpose is to assess the rate 
of development of operational thinking and symbolic 
imagery. The experimental use of the scale suggests 
that the instrument might be used in diagnosing men- 
tal retardation and speech defects in children. Chil- 
dren who are mentally retarded tend to have a slower 
rate of development than those suffering from speech 
defects.—H. Kaczkowski. 

2453. Oppel', V. V. Vosstanovlenie rechi pri 
afazii. [The restoration of speech in aphasia.] 
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Leningrad: Medgiz, 1963. 107 p—The author re 
counts his — im dealing with aphasics amd 
discusses the basic principles and practical measures 

of speech— 


for the restoration and improvement 
I. D. London. 

2454. Mathis, Alphons. Epileptische 
tórungen. [Epileptic speech disturbances.) Heil- 
padagogische Werkblatter, 1964, 33(1), 9-M.— 


Speech is intimately tied up with the psychophysical 
organization of human beings. Disturbance which 
deeply affects this organization therefore can result 
in pathological modification of speech. Speech dis- 
turbances in idiopathic epilepsy are divided into tem- 
porary and permanent. The former can develop into 
the latter. The speech disturbances are fen? 
as related to morphological changes, i.c., local anemia 
of cells accompanying attacks. Different types of 
chronic speech disturbances in epileptics are: aphasic, 
dysarthric perseveration and monotony ; dysphemic 
explosive speech, often accompanied by stuttering 
(but only the explosiveness is said to be directly 
related to epilepsy); dyslogical speech when there 
is intellectual deterioration. Prognosis depends 
largely on the type of epilepsy. Transitory disturb- 
ances usually clear up without need for help, but 
speech therapy is important for chronic cases.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

2455. Mueler, Max, & Smith, James O. (George 
Peabody Coll.) The stability of language age 
modifications over time. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 537-542.—2 groups 
of EMR children, one of which had had a 3 mo. 
program of language stimulation which significantly 
affected their measured language ages, were com- 
pared again approximately 1 yr. after the beginning 
of the original study. At the time of this follow-up 
testing, there remained a tendency for the experi- 
mental Ss to score higher than the controls, however, 
the differences existing were no longer significant at 
the .05 level of confidence.—Author summary. 

2456. Tonkonogii, I. M. Rechevye rasstroistva: 
Ikh preduprezhdenie i lechenie. [Speech disorders: 
Their prevention and treatment.] Moscow: Medgiz, 
1963. 36 p.—An outline is provided of speech dis- 
orders and their treatment—/. D. London. 

2457. Weinstein, Edwin A., Cole, Malvin; 
Mitchell, Myfanwy S., & Lyerly, Olga G. (Seton 
Hall Coll. Med., Jersey City, N. J.) Anosognosia 
and aphasia. Archives of Neurology, 1964, 10(4), 
376-386.—The predominance of anosognosia for the 
left side of the body over neglect and denial of right- 
sided sensorimotor deficits is explained on the basis 
of the aphasic patient’s loss of metaphorical Տ 
rather than in terms of minor vs. major hemisphere 
localization. 4 patients, rated as having both severe 
anosognosia and aphasia, used jargon or verbal 
stereotypy. In 3 cases, those forms of language were 
most marked in answer to questions about disability 
and personal status. In the 2 cases in which clinical 
improvement occurred, the jargon was replaced by 
confabulatory denial. Various case histories 
their symptoms are discussed. (29 ref.) Author 
summary. 
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2458. Brady, John Paul. (U. Pennsylvania, Sch. 
Med., Philadelphia) Epilepsy and disturbed be- 
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ence scores and concomitant large scale score dií- 
ference required for significance with a sample of 1. 
Only 2 of the 11 subtests showed the hypothesized 
greater intertest variability; none showed greater 
intratest variance. There was no tendency for per- 
formance IQ's to exceed verbal IQ's. The discussion 
emphasized the fallacy of expecting a homogeneous 

ic effect from such a heterogeneous phe- 
nomenon.—Author abstract, 


2467. Pm. Laverne C., & Davidoff, Robert 
A. 7 Navy Med. NP Res. Unit, San Diego, 
Autonomic changes e paroxysmal 
EEG activity. Աաաա գրուի y & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 17(1), 25-35.—Changes in 
skin resistance, heart rate, finger skin temperature, 
respiration and finger vasomotor activity during 
G discharges were evaluated in 54 
ileptic patients and 5 nonepileptic photo-sensitive 
F4 All paroxysmal bursts were classified as to 
morphology, duration, whether spontaneous or photi- 
cally induced, and whether accompanied by clinical 
phenomena. No autonomic changes were noted dur- 
ing slow wave bursts. Autonomic responses were 
associated with oxysmal spike and slow wave 
complexes only when they were acompanied by clini- 
cal phenomena. The degree of autonomic response 
was related to degree of clinical involvement. 
in skin resistance and heart rate were most 
frequently associated with paroxysmal activity. The 
latency of the GSR differed significantly for spike and 
slow wave complexes and petit mal discharges.— 
L. C. Johnson. 


2468. Levita, Eric; Riklan, Manuel, & Cooper, 
Irving S. (St. Barnabas Hosp, NYC) Verbal 
and perceptual functions after surgery of sub- 
cortical structures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(1), 195-202.— The cognitive and perceptual 
performance of 61 parkinsonians was studied as a 
function of unilateral basal ganglia surgery, specifi- 
cally, chemothalamectomy and cryothalamectomy. 
Preoperative comparisons of non-neurological and 
parkinsonian Ss revealed no significant differences 
Cel ee 3 conclusions were warranted. (a) 

ryothalamectomy does not adversely affect cognitive 
functions in the immediate post-operative period with 
the exception of greater impairment after right cryo- 
thalamectomy than after no surgery on some tasks 
of visual spatial performance not requiring overt 
verbal responses (p < .02). (b) Chemothalamec- 
tomy does not adversely affect cognition except for 
greater post-operative impairment on overt verbal 
pcne after left chemothalamectomy than after 
eft cryothalamectomy (p < .001). (c) Preoperative 
to long range comparisons revealed no differences 
between Ss undergoing surgery or no surgery (p> 
.05). Significantly shorter periods of time elapsed 
between successive testing in the case of cryothala- 
mectomy with implications for effectiveness of treat- 
ment (ք Հ.001, <.01). The role of subcortical 
structures in perceptual processes and in the elabo- 
ration of verbal behaviors was discussed. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


2469. Mathis, Alphons. Logopädische Arbeit 
bei Epileptikern. [Speech therapy with epileptics.] 
Heilpüdagogische Werkblitter, 1964, 33(3), 110-113. 
—Little previous attention in literature as to the 
subject of speech therapy with epileptics is seen due 
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to the relatively small percentage of epileptics who 
suffer speech disturbances and the fact that success 
ful treatment of the basic epilepsy will usually clear 
up the speech difficulty also. However, speech ther- 
apy principles developed for nonepileptic cases should 
be applied to persistent chronic epileptic speech dis- 
turbances. They are described in some detail for 
each of the commonly obsérved speech difficulties of 
epileptics.—D. F. Mindlin. 

2470. Van Camp, Dorice. (Pueblo Guidance 
Cent, 1901 Hudson, Pueblo, Colo.) Psychological 
evaluation of children who had neonatal hyper- 
bilirubinemia. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1964, 68(6), 803-806.—The experimental 
group for this study consisted of 51 children between 
3 and 15, born in Colorado General Hospital, who 
had neonatal jaundice with no apparent neurological 
damage. Hearing loss could not be ruled out because 
a larger than chance number had speech defects. 
“The control group was made up of 49 children born 
in the same hospital who had mo neonatal disease. 
Although they were selected at random, the 2 groups 
were approximately matched in respect of age, sex, 
ethnic group, prematurity, and occupation of father 
at birth. All Ss took the Stanford-Binet Scale of 
Intelligence, Form L-M, 1960 Revision. A parent 
of each S was interviewed concerning the child's 
behavior; the data from this interview furnished the 
basis for evaluation on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedule. The findings appear էօ 
suggest that there is not a dichotomy of effects from 
hyperbilirubinemia with no damage up to a theoreti- 
cal point and severe neurological involvement there- 
after. There is a continuum of damage ranging from 
very mild, as manifested in minor intellectual impair- 
ment, to severe damage resulting in death due to 
kernicterus.—V. S. Sexton. 


Brain Damage 


2471. Appelbaum, S. A. Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) The expanded word association 
test as a measure of psychological deficit asso- 
ciated with brain damage. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(1), 78-84.—The usefulness of repe- 
tition tendency and other response characteristics for 
discriminating between 30 brain damaged patients, 
56 psychiatric patients without brain damage, and 
37 nonpsychiatric Ss was investigated. A 60 word 
Word Association Test, composed of traumatic and 
nontraumatic words, was given to all Ss under 3 
trial conditions. Organic Ss showed significantly 
more repetitions, blocking, unrelated responses, fail- 
ure disturbance, and use of multi-words than the 
other groups. When several indices of disturbance 
were grouped together the relative usefulness in sepa- 
rating the organics from the nonorganics was dem- 
onstrated. “Our quantitative results suggest that 
through the use of the added association trial, a 
proportion of patients can be correctly identified as 
having psychological deficit associated with brain 
damage.“ -E. J. Kronenberger. 

2472. Birch, Herbert G., & Belmont, Ira. (Al- 
bert Einstein Coll, Med.) Perceptual analysis and 
sensory integration in brain-damaged persons. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105(1), 173- 
179.—A positive relationship was found in nonbrain- 
damaged patients between perceptual-analytic ability 
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962, 59(6), 381-387.— The author refers to his con- 
tribution to the O. Kučera et al. 
*Psychopathological in Mild Child 
բերնեն re in 1961. The series of 
ychological tests was supplemented 
ure square” test and 250 ol the * 
Psychiatric Home in Dolni (Ամր aged 
7 to 16 yr.) were examined by this The test 
is focussed on assessing the ability of concentrated 
attention, the disorders of which are 1 of the most 
important manifestations of encephalopathies. 


The performance of the in the experiments 
was evaluated with r to the child's age and ex- 
pressed by 3 parameters. is was to 


select cases with extreme performances and 
them into groups and to investigate the results of 
test in relation to the etiology of the disease. A 
close relationship was revealed between 

poor performances in the test and conditions of CN 
damage on the 1 hand, and between 

of the test and conditions lacking CNS damage on the 


other hand. This finding is b= gay for the diag- 
nosis of psychic disorders with an organic աէ 
ground.—Journal abstract. 

2474. Kaplan, Marvin L. Maintaining 
of experience in deficit. Journal of Indi- 
vidual Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 48-54.—The 
damaged person attempts to cope with a h 
loss of continuity of experience. Some illustrative 
examples of such adaptive functioning are provided.— 
A. R. Howard. 

2475. Klóve, ԷԼ, & Fitzhugh, K. B. (Indiana 
U. Med. Cent) The relationship of diferential 
Ero patterns ha the distribution of Wechsler-Bel- 
evue scores a chronic 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 334-337. 
—4 brain damaged total were 


compared on the 


մ 


tested. 2 groups had higher mean scores than the 
other 2, 1 Wee: significantly st to another, 
and no group showed marked n on verbal 
vs. performance subtests. "The . 
to chronic or acute aspects of the cer disorder 
were concluded to be of decisive influence upon 
Wechsler-Bellevue results, and the i ice of PE 
posing proper limitations upon clir application 


the results of studies of lateralization effects was em- 
phasized.”—E. J. Kronenberger. յ 

2476. Koppitz, Elizabeth M. (Cooperative Educ. 
Service Board, Bedford Hills, N. Y.) Diagnosing 
brain damage in young children with the Bender 
Gestalt test. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1962, 26(6), 541-546--103 brain damaged public 
school children, age 5-10 yr. and controls. Total 
score and individual items differentiate. Good Bender 
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aceon tang to the Se age. KR. 
207. L'Abate, L, Մ 

H. & Chosed, T. M. 

Ma) diagnostic 


The usel 
brain . Jeourmal of Clinical P , 1963, 
D The Benton Revised et See 
Test and the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement were 


administered to 31 brain damaged Ss and 36 control 
Ss. Both tests differentiated the brain damaged Se 


mal of m Prychology, 1962, 26(5), 4795. — 
Brief Ք DW d 
— rM " js Revised Visual 
est, Kahn's Test Sym s Diag- 
nostic usefulness between matched — and 
brain-damaged St, While some significant relation- 
ships are present, in al the differences did not 
achieve statistical significance -H. R. Oetting. 


2479, Luria, of function after 


Լ. Zangwill, and based on 

with Soviet soldiers injured in World War II. The 
methods of restoration emphasized are de. inhibition 
and re-organization of functional systems. Desinhibi- 
tion referred to the ion of cholinesterase 
duction thereby activating acetylcholine so 
could be transmitted across ; this was accom- 

jections of — tion 


alter or provide 


destroyed, i 
tivities into a meaningful, conscious context, 

ing stimulation from sense modalities other than those 
previously involved in the execution act. 
method is discussed in relation to motor, 


Maresca, Virginia Keller. (Arizona State 
U.) Lateralization of lesions of the cerebral 
Dissertation. Abstract, 1964, 24(8), 


epileptiques. 

efficiency of epileptics.] Archivio di Psicologia, 
Psi rp t meld 51-80.—Epi- 
leptics show a specific di! in sustaining per- 
ceptual . This aS on 
the type of epilepsy, the age at which illness be- 
came evident, the severity of the illness, and subse- 

quent therapy.—L. L’Abate. 
2482. Solkoff, Norman. (State U. New York, 
Med., Buffalo) Frustration and ses Ki 
performance brain-injured ren. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 54.—The 
effect of 3 degrees of frustration on the WISC coding 
ance of 36 brain injured boys was studied. It 
was found that under conditions of high frustration, 
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defined in terms of interruption at a task and con- 
sequent withholding of a promised reward, there was 

à performance pent and 
increase in errors, than was the case um either the 
low frustration or no frustration conditions. —Author 
SE Letterman General 

2483. Thomas, C. A, Ir. vera! 
Hosp, San Francisco, Calif.) An application of 
the grassi block substitution test in the determina- 
tion of SES Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(1). .--89 patients with possible organic 
symptoma! and a group of controls were given 
the Grassi N Substitution Test (GBST). The 
results of the possible organic Ss were withheld from 
2 neurologists who independently reviewed the clin- 
ical data to determine the amount of organicity in each 
who was then placed in one of 3 categories. 47 
the 69 Ss eventually received an organic diagnosis. 
20 of the 47 received organic di is by the neurol- 
ogists which might suggest caution in using medical 
diagnoses alone as a criterion for organicity. The 
GBST was able to correctly identify 50% of the Ss 
as organic. The clinical limitations of the Grassi was 
undersco: The test did show greater ability to 
discriminate between organics and the group of Ss 
clearly nonorganic than between groups of suspected 
organics. “ The GBST when only used quantitatively 
does not a r to be an effective clinical screening 
device in differentiating organics from nonorganics." 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

2484, Throne, Frances M., Kaspar, Joseph C., 
& Schulman, Jerome L. (707 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Performance time and brain damage 
ratings. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68(5), 656-659.—Bender performance time was 
correlated with Bender ratings of brain damage and 
with another rating of brain damage based upon 
various other measures. Significant correlations were 
obtained for several of the performance times, as well 
as with the total time. The relevance of these rela- 
tionships was discussed—Author summary. 


Cerebral Palsy 


2485. Barclay, A., & Vaught, G. (St. Louis U.) 
Maternal estimates of future achievement in cere- 
bral palsied children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 62-65.--Ճ rating scale de- 
signed to study the tendency of parents of cerebral 
palsied children to overestimate the children’s poten- 
tial for future achievement was administered to 
mothers of such children. Discrepancy between 
mother ratings and investigator ratings, based upon 
test data, was the unit of measurement used. The 
findings indicated that a child whose intellectual po- 
tential would classify him as mentally retarded was 
typically overestimated by the mother, regardless of 
the child's age or degree of physical handicap.— 
Author summary. 

2486. Fusco, E. B. (U. Sao Paulo Med. School, 
Brazil) Convulsóes e inteligencia na paralisia 
cerebral. [Convulsions and intelligence in cerebral 
palsy.] Revista de Psicologia Normal e Patologica, 
1963, 9(1-2), 101-104.—A statistical study of 218 
cerebral palsy cases to determine whether maturation 
of intelligence of these patients is delayed by convul- 
sions, failed to reveal any significant relaionship be- 
tween the 2 factors, The conclusion is that on the 


gagy 
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basis of the presént study, the inference that convul. 
sions have any influence upon the maturation of intel- 
ligence cannot be made.—4. P. Wellington, 

2487. Fusco, E- B. (U. Sao Paulo Med. School) 
O désenvolvimento motor e o desenvolvimento 
inteligente através dos DA e etários, na paralisia 
cerebral. | Motor and intelligence development through 
age groups in cerebral Isy.] Revista de Psicologia 
Normal e Patologica, 1963, 9(1-2), 21-25.—Research 
carried with 218 cerebral palsied patients to observe 
the tendencies of the development curves of motor and 
intelligence behavior, suggests that the level of motor 
behavior improves from infancy to adulthood, show 
ing delayed rather than arrested development.—.4. P. 
W ellington. 

2488. Miller, John, & Carpenter, Carolyn. 
(Crotched Mountain Foundation, Greenfield, N, 
Hamp.) Electronics for communication: Ap- 
proaches to the problem of communication in chil- 
dren with severe cerebral palsy involvement. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 
18(1), 20-23.— The authors describe some devices 
used in an attempt to minimize the communication 
barrier in the severely involved cerebral palsied child 
with speech limitations that severely restrict his abil- 
ity to communicate with others.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


2489. Nelson, T. M., & Wise, Roberta A. (Mich. 
igan State U.) The relative capability of cerebral 
palsied, educationally defective, and unimpaired 
children for detecting and coursing edges. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(6), 789- 
802.—26 cerebral palsied, 29 educationally defective, 
and 28 unimpaired children were compared on tasks 
requiring detection and coursing of paths using vision 
alone. The results indicated that differences between 
samples in visual appreciation of flat copy border oc- 
cur independently of form. The greater difficulty 
with angular paths as compared to straight or curved 
paths suggests that reproduction of forms such as the 
diamond gain part of their difficulty from the char- 
acteristics of portions of the borders making up such 
forms. The cerebral palsy sample was more inade- 
quate than would be expected on the basis of MA 
and CA alone. Correlations of MA and CA to total 
scores suggest a developmental deficiency in the CP 
as compared to the unimpaired child with respect to 
edge discrimination. The unimpaired child’s edge 
discrimination develops in the presence of increas- 
ingly more finely articulated optic pathway activity. 
Edge discrimination in the CP may take place in 
the presence of less well articulated optic pathway 
activity. The defective child’s visual limitations may 
result from a general lack of adaptability rather than 
insufficiency in a particular modality. A possible ef- 
fect of cerebral palsied central damage upon optic 
pathway activity is suggested—Author summary. 

2490. Nielsen, Helle H. (U. Clinic Pediatrics, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Social vulnerability & ad- 
justment of cerebral palsied children. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(1), 26-32.—Social 
adjustment of 40 cerebral palsied children was studied 
by means of the Diiss Fable Test, and interviews 
with parents and teachers. More cerebral palsied than 
normal children apperceived the fables as containing 
rejective and frustrating elements and responded with 
feelings of hostility, jealousy and defiance. The cere- 
bral palsied children revealed a more dependent and ` 
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2491. Andr 
test in D of mental `. w 2 A Bre 
a case c E ՛ 

Metro de Pricotécnica, 1963, A. $-10.— The 
analysis of the Rorschach re Ma 


ever, there are signs more suggestive of the pattern 
found Stander in epileptics, than the 
of mental deficient Ss.— 4. P. Wellington. 
2402. Appell, M. J. Williams, C. M. & Fishell, 
K N. Changes in attitudes of parents of retarded 
through group da Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Defeiency, 1964, 68(6), N 
812.—2 similar groups (N = 21) of of re- 
tarded children met for approximately 60 group coun- 
seling sessions. Thurston Sentence Completion 
Form was administered and The results in- 
dicated that the modified TSCF was a valid instru- 
ment for determini 


brought about th pe counseling. The coun- 
seling served as a catharsis for the parents. The 
parents indicated initial confusion on is, after 
counseling they were much more able to accept the 


covery of the retardation. Ը ‘counseling contributed to 
a freer and more realistic discussion of retardation 
between parents and the retardates’ si a 
thereby increased their understanding of the condi- 
tion. According to the — counseling helped 
them to understand that ot « 

not merely curious and prying. Parents goal orienta- 
tion changed after counseling, Group gen- 
erally resulted in greater optimism related to a «Խո: 
future. Author abstract. 

2493. Baumeister, A. A., Beedle, R. & Urquhart. 
D. (Central Michigan U., Mt. Pleasant) GSR 
— wa D ficiency, 1964, 69(1) reg? 

of Mental De. v. . , pe 

The Galvanic Skin Responses (GSR) of normal and 
retarded Ss were conditioned in an attempt to test the 
heses that learning deficiency in retarded indi- 
viduals may involve only certain aspects of the learn- 
ing process; that it is not a unitary or general deficit 
but instead a task specifi difficulty. Delays of .0, .5, 


stimulus (a tone at 40 db above threshold) and the 
onset of the conditioned stimulus 


possible existence of ditioning e 
of the number of CRs duri inction, and an ampli- 
tude measure, rev the following: (1) retardates 


tude measure, well as normals, (2) the 1.0 sec. trace 
condition resulted in poorer learning, and (3) the 
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2495, t 

) 
(A, IV. The of toys and the char- 
merken Journal of Mental 


acter of the acta A 

Defcienc LN EM. experiments with 

— reta po men were conducted to 

examine ets jon of toys on stereo- 

— and — laes The re 
were discussed with regard to a concept of 

reciprocity of systems of behavior, —(athor swmmary, 


2496. Binkert, Marie-Sales. (St. Josefsheim, 
Bremgarten, Switzerland). Die des 
schwachbegabten Kindes bei der 

es of the E WE EE 


cdpadagogische Werkblatier, 1963, 3201), 2-&— 
among, 


exercises, individual instruction, and follow-up control 
group exercises are described. These techniques can 
be quite effective with retarded school entrants who 
have speech defects—D. F. Mindlin. 

2497. Blanchard, Irene. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Calif.) Speech pattern and etio! in mental re- 
tardation. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68(5), 612-617 —Few children enrolled in the 
school at Pacific State Hospital ess beyond the 
level of communication found in 4 year olds in a non- 
institutionalized lation, regardless of the condi- 
tions responsible for their intellectual limitations. 

longolism, mechanical injury at birth, and prenatal 
infections appear to be most damaging to patterns of 
verbal communication, whereas a greater number of 
normal components in communication patterns may 
be found in children who have suffered postnatal cere- 
bral accidents and in functional retardation. Aberra- 
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tion in language areas is noted in small samples of 
children who have suffered prenatal infections. or 
breathing difficulties at birth, and in mongoloids. 
Children whose retardation stems from a postnatal 
infection escape difficulties in language —Author sum- 
mary. i 

2498. Chansky, Norman M., & Taylor, Margaret. 
(North Carolina State Coll.) Perceptual training 
with young mental retardates. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 460-468.—This ex- 
ploratory study demonstrated that mentally retarded 
children trained to make discriminations, organize, 
orientate themselves from left to right, and to make 
inferences improved in measured achievement and in 
intelligence. Individuals receiving immediate rein- 
forcement differed in slight ways from Ss receiving 
delayed feedback. The data suggest that group train- 
ing is as effective as individualized training in produc- 
ing achievement and intelligence test improvements. 
The increases in achievement of the experimental 
groups was explained in terms of their increased 
ability in organizing and in making discriminations 
in their perceptual fields —Author summary. 

2499, Clark, Edward T. (St. John’s Ս.) Chil- 
dren’s perception of educable mentally retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68 (5), 602-610.—The stimulus value of educable 
mentally retarded children (EMRC) placed in a spe- 
cial class for boys and girls in the regular grades was 
investigated. 214 children in 8, 4th, and 5th grade 
classes were shown photographs of 10 male and 3 
female special class pupils who were not identified as 
such, and asked to select the EMRC they knew best 
and to tell about him or her, The range of selections 
of EMRCs as best known was from 1 to 87. The 
findings were in accord with prediction. The peer 
image of EMRCs which emerged from the present 
study was seen as highly consistent with Parsons’ 
delineation of the differences between the ascribed 
status of the child in adult defined groups and his 
achieved status in the children’s peer group. (17 ref.) 
—Author summary. 


2500. Cohen, J. S., & Rusalem, H. (Syracuse 
U.) Occupational values of retarded students. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 
54-61.—In an earlier study, the authors found dif- 
ferences in prestige rankings of occupations among 
Normal, NonInstitutionalized Retarded, and Institu- 
tionalized Retarded Groups which seemed to be ac- 
counted for largely by vocational opportunities and 
rewards in the immediate residence environment. 
This study shows that occupational values in the same 
3 groups seem more dependent upon the pervasive role 
expectations for retarded boys in our society. Unlike 
the role expectations of retarded girls which are 
similar to those of nonretarded girls, the role expecta- 
tions of retarded boys seem to differ from those of 
nonretarded boys. Thus the hypothesis that occupa- 
tional values among retarded individuals will not 
differ significantly from those of nonretarded indi- 
viduals is supported by the data relating to the girls’ 
groups but not by the data relating to the boys’ 
groups. Consequently, vocational counseling of re- 
tarded girls may function on the assumption that these 
girls are seeking similar values from their work as 
nonretarded girls, emphasizing pleasant on-the-job 
relations with people, interesting work, good working 
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conditions and chances for advancement. On the 
other hand, retarded boys differ from nonretarded 
boys in their emphasis upon job benefits and their 
lesser value on relations with others and interesting 
work. There is some reason to believe that retarded 
boys find it difficult to postpone satisfaction and need, 
in their work, immediate or early gratification — 
Author summary. 


2501. Cordier, Jean. Contribution a l'étude de 
lepidémiologie de la débilité mentale. [Contribu- 
tion to the study of the epidemiology of mental re- 
tardation.] Brussels, Belgium : U. Libre de Bruxelles, 
1963. 266 p. $1.50(paper)—Details are given of 
a longitudinal project involving about 300 mentally 
retarded school children who were compared with 
a larger number of normals. All were followed 
throughout their first 10 yr. of schooling. Only 20% 
of the mentally retarded had physiological damage 
and/or retarded parents. The remainder were a 
homogeneous population in that they came from the 
homes of under-priviledged workers living under un- 
favorable cultural and socio-economic conditions. 
'The author's interpretation is that an impoverished 
environment largely determines the mentally retarded 
child's social adjustment, intellectual growth, and 
scholastic achievement, and that the school must coun- 
terbalance this. Procedures, tests, evaluations, etc. 
are explained and documented in 66 tables. (178 
ref.) L. A. Ostlund. 


2502. Dayan, Maurice. (Sunland Training Cent., 
Marianna, Fla.) Adaptive behavior and socio- 
metric status among the mentally retarded. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(5), 599- 
601.—The Gardner Behavior Chart was used to rate 
298 institutionalized mentally retarded individuals and 
the scores were compared with sociometric acceptance 
and rejection of their peers in their respective cot- 
tages. The findings indicate that there is a high 
agreement with the generalization that individual 
adaptive behavior is positively and significantly asso- 
ciated with rejected status—Author summary. 


2503. Domino, George; Goldschmid, Marcel, & 
Kaplan, Max. (U. California, Berkeley) Personal- 
ity traits of institutionalized mongoloid girls. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 
498-502.—Mongoloids are typically thought to exhibit 
a constellation of personality traits which is character- 
istically definable. By the use of ratings and be- 
havioral checklists, statistically confirmable evidence 
on this issue is presented for a sample of female pa- 
tients. The prevalent clinical impression of mongo- 
loids as affectionate, content, relaxed individuals with 
a cheerful and friendly disposition is supported. Pos- 
sible explanations of these results are presented.— 
Author summary. 


2504. Ehlers, Walter H. (14 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) The moderately and severely retarded 
child: Maternal perceptions of retardation and 
subsequent seeking and using services rendered by 
a community agency. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 68(5), 660-668.—The Cambridge 
(Mass.) Service for Retarded Children, Department 
of Public Health, conducted this study aimed at dis- 
covering what the mothers' perceptions were regard- 
ing the possibility of retardation in their children and 
Cosic went about seeking help. (20 ref.)—J. A. 

licker. 
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2505. Eyman, R. K. (Pacific State 

mona, Calif.) — of level of E 
ամ ei wr other 

American Journal ental De b " 
741-7 Cie) — 1 
level of aspiration judgments of 45 retarded 
SH et ` kack yr. of on à task of rail- 
walking. Allo tients received i 
of familial or undifferentiated i mental A e 


had [Qs ranging from 50 to 80. The level of aspira- 
tion judgment was compared with the immediately 
preceding performance over 7 trials, There was a 
linear relationship between performance and level of 
aspiration with supporting evidence indicating that 
the arithmetic mean of performance based on 

trials was acting as the adaptation level for 
aspirations. The s| the relationship between 
performance and level of aspiration was interpreted 
as an additional parameter of level of aspiration meas- 
uring the reactivity of a S in terms of conservatism 
or overconfidence. However, neither the slope nor 
the degree of the adaptation process was related to IQ. 
A mean difference score between performance and 
level of aspiration was intercorrelated with the exist- 
ing measures in the study in an attempt to further 
describe level of aspiration. The D-score was found 
to correlate significantly with IQ and a Ss reactivit: 
whereas IQ did not correlate with reactivity. 
relatively high negative correlation was f 

IQ and mean level of aspiration. This was interpreted 
to indicate that the Ss with lower IQs were more 
unrealistic in setting their levels of aspiration than 
those with higher 1Qs—Author summary. 


2506. Fine, R. H., & Dawson, J.C. (Med. Cent., 
U. Kentucky) A therapy program for the mildly 
retarded adolescent. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 23-30.—A description is pre- 
sented of the thinking, planning, and development of 
a comprehensive patient-care and psychiatric treat- 
ment program in a open col for mildly retarded 
adolescent girls and young adult women in residence 
at Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, California —V. 
S. Sexton. 


2507. Fluck, E. Ք., & Pritham, G. H. (Pennsyl- 
vania State Ս.) Biochemical studies in mongol- 
ism: III. Structures of gamma globulins from 
mongoloid blood. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1964, 69(1), 31-36.—The results of a com- 
parison of the structures of mongoloid and normal 
gammaglobulins are reported. Both mongoloid and 
normal gammaglobulins were digested by trypsin, 
after which the hydrolysates were analyzed chromato- 
graphically. A comparison of chromatograms was 
made to determine whether or not differences exist. 
Some differences was found and 2 possible explana- 
tions are suggested for this difference. /. S. Sexton. 


2508. Furrer, Beatrice. (Dufourst. 15, Liizern, 
Switzerland)  Therapeutische Méglichkeiten der 
Musik bei stark geistesschwachen Kindern in der 
heilpádagogischen Hilfsschule. [Therapeutic pos- 
sibilities of music with severel feeble-minded chil- 
dren in remedial schools.] Heilpddagogische Werk- 
blätter, 1964, 33(3), 119-126.—Children are grouped 
homogeneously as “torpid” and needing stimulation or 
“erethic” and needing calming down. The series of 
activities in 1 session is described in minute detail for 
these 2 types of mental defectives. Music therapy is 
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believed to be an effective e in modifying be- 
havior of the feeble-minded.—D. F. Mindlin. 
2509. Gardner, William Լ (Ed.) The President's 
Panel on Mental Retardation: of the Task 
Behavioral and Social Wash- 
ington, D. C.: US Dept. Health, Educ. & Welfare, 
vii, 73 p.—Contents of the basic working doct- 
ments are included in this report. The report is not 
intended to be a critical review of the substantive 
areas discussed, nor do the authors represent it as 
being comprehensive or complete in coverage. It 
does reflect what a distinguished group of scientists, 
both Panel members and the consultants, felt to be: 
(1) needed areas of research emphasis in mental re- 
tardation, (2) the major barriers to such research, 
and (3) major actions which would significantly 
facilitate progress in the prevention and treatment of 
mental retardation. Author abstract, 


2510. Gibson, David. (U. Alberta, Calgary) 
logy in mental retardation: Past and pres- 
ent. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(5), 339-341.-- 
“For pu of ‘before-and-after’ comparisons, the 
membership Directory of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency (AAMD, 1952, 1962) was ex- 
ee The tabulations n that in — 26% = 
ychology mem were qualified at 
doctoral pr y 1962, 43% were so qualified." 
ists interested in mental retardation have 
tended to move "away from the public institutions and 
clinics, and toward private and municipal services. 
In 1952, 18% of the psychology membership of the 
AAMD was engaged im some form and level of full 
administrative activity. By 1962 it had increased to 
21%. During the past decade the memberships in the 
MD psychology division has more than doubled, 
Yet, in ex 21% of all AAMD members were listed 
as psychologists, whereas by 1962 Sg 13% were so 
listed.“ A table summarizing psychological services 
to mental retardation in 1952 and 1962 is presented. 
S. J. Lachman, 

2511. Gibson, David; Pozsonyi, Joseph, & Zar- 
fas, Donald E. (U. Alberta, Calgary, Canada) 
Dimensions of Mongolism: II. e interaction 
of clinical indices. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 503-510.—In the main, the 
cardinal microsymptoms of mongolism occur inde- 
pendently, one from another. Of the 91 stigma com- 
parisons undertaken, only 6 EE sig- 
nificant. These few significant sti indicated 
that certain of the unique dermatoid and stereotyping 
features of mongolism are founded more basically in 
skeletal arrest. 46% of the traditional diagnostic 
markers of mongolism are sex specific such that the 
female mongoloid is more typically stigmatized than 
her male counterpart.—Author summary. 

2512. Giraud-L’Herbault, G., & Lafon, R. (1 
rue Pierre-Curie, Perpignan, France) Le probléme 
du mariage et de ses conséquences chez l'infirme 
mental. [The problem of marriage and its conse- 
quences in the mentally deficient.] L'Évolution Psy- 
chiatrique, 1964, 29(1), 131-139.—A study of 28 
families in which the mother was mentally deficient 
reveals the gravity of such situations. The IQ dis- 
tribution of 125 NG children was: IQ below 50 = 
30%; IQ 51-80=45%; IQ normal =25%. The 
majority had personality and character disorders and 
more than half had to be separated from their families. 
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Moreover, poverty, alcoholism, moral and social isola- 
tion were characteristic of the family environment. 
Therefore, such marriages should be discouraged. — 
L. A. Ostlund, 


2513. Guthrie, G. M., Butler, A, Golow, L., & 
White, G. N. (Pennsylvania State U.) Nonverbal 
of self-attitudes of retardates. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69 (1), 42-49. 
In order to learn about the self-attitudes and ideals 
of retarded women, they were shown pairs օք photo- 
graphs and asked which was most like them and 
which was doing the best thing. The answers to the 
first instruction indicated that these women were con- 
cerned with popularity, sexual acceptability, compli- 
ance, and friendship as well as fears of being ignored 
or rejected, giving and not receiving, and being angry 
with peers. Their ideals centered about themes of 
self-confidence, popularity, compliance, charity, loy- 
alty, assertion, awareness of others, and avoiding in- 
volvement with peers, These self-attitudes and ideals 
resulted from the need for protection against abuse 
which these women had suffered in past experiences. 
—VY. A. Glebas. 


2514. Guyette, Anna; . S., Werner, H., 
& Davidson, J. (Clark U.) me aspects of space 
perception in mental retardates. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 90-100.—30 male 
mental retardates (age 13 to 21 yr.) were tested on 
perception of verticality in a darkroom under varia- 
tion of: (1) body position and (2) starting position 
of stimulus object (location of a luminous rod at the 
beginning of a trial). The developmental change in 
effect of body tilt on perception of verticality that 
occurs during the course of normal growth (shift 
from apparent vertical located to the side of body tilt 
toward tion of apparent vertical located opposite 
the side of body tilt) is retarded in our Ss. The 
normally occurring developmental change in starting 
position effect (greater starting position effect at 
early age levels and decrease with growth) shows an 
opposite developmental trend in our groups: the 
starting position effect tends to be larger in older as 

with younger groups, and it is larger in 
those Ss of this sample who perform relatively well 
on the WAIS Similarities sub-test as compared with 
those who perform poorly— Author summary. 


2515. Hawker, J. R., Geertz, U. W., & Shrago, 
M. Se Pittsburgh) Prompting and confirmation 
in sight vocabulary learning by retardates. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(6), 751- 
736—To study the effects of training procedure 
(prompting vs. confirmation) and grouping of re- 
sponse alternatives in teaching a sight vocabulary to 
mental retardates, Ss were given 7 series of practice 
and test trials to learn an 8 word list. A stimulus 
word and 4 response pictures were presented to the 

He had to choose the correct picture for each 
word and to say the word aloud. Immediately follow- 
ing training, a recognition posttest was given. Re- 
tention tests were given 1 and 7 days after training. 
The Ss with IQ's of about 40 could learn a significant 
number of words in the allotted trials. No significant 
differences were found bewteen the 2 training pro- 
cedures, nor did the grouping of response alternatives 
affect the rate of learning. Over the 7 day period 
none of the groups showed a significant loss in reten- 
tion—V. S. Sexton. 
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2516. Henne, Michel. (Hopital de Vaucluse, 
Epinay-sur-Orge, France) Les possibilités d'avenir 
des déficients intellectuels. [Possibilities for the 
future of the mentally defective.) Hygiene Mentale, 
1964, 53(2), 69-84.—A report on the approaches to 
the education of mentally retarded children from vari- 
ous causes. Some recent attempts, in which varying 
degrees of success in the training of profoundly re- 
tarded children was effected, are discussed. The out- 
look for rehabilitation of these children to some de- 
gree of self-sufficiency and sociability is relatively 
optimistic—W. HW. Meissner. 

2517. Hermelin, B., & O'Connor, N. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) Short term memory in 
normal and subnormal children. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 121-125.—Normal 
and subnormal children, matched approximately for 
mental age, were compared on a measure of im- 
mediate memory. A faster decay rate in subnormals 
than in normals was found. Input of material addi- 
tional to that to be remembered produced interference 
and immediate memory decay. While for normal 
children interpolated unfamiliar words proved a more 
effective interference than familiar ones, the reverse 
was true of the subnormal Ss.—Author summary. 


2518. Holt, Sarah B. Finger-print patterns in 
mongolism. Annals of Human Genetics, 1964, 27 
(3), 279-282.— The frequencies of arches, ulnar and 
radial loops and whorls on the fingers of 310 mon- 
golian imbeciles and 1000 controls are given. In both 
sexes the mongols show a reduction in the frequencies 
of whorls, arches and radial loops, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the frequency of ulnar loops. In con- 
trast with the controls, all the major types occur with 
similar frequencies in both sexes. Individuals with 
arches on all 10 fingers are nearly 7 times as common 
in mongols as in the control population Author 
summary. 


2519. House, Betty. (U. Connecticut) Discrim- 
ination learning without overt response or reward 
in retardates. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1964, 68(6), 734-740.—Retardates (MA: 2-6 
years) were given a number of 6-trial problems of 
which the Ist trial was either a demonstration trial 
or a regular trial. During the demonstration trials, 
the child looked on while the investigator selected a 
stimulus and showed that it was correct or incorrect. 
After a demonstration trial, performance was above 
chance but was poorer than performance following a 
regular trial. The similarity of the demonstration 
trial to the predelay cueing procedure common in 
delayed response experiments led the author to con- 
clude that delay deficit in retardates can be partially 
attributed to ineffectiveness of predelay cues.— V. S. 
Sexton. 


2520. Jarvik, Lissy F., Falek, Arthur, & Pierson, 
W. Phillip. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., 
NYC) Downs Syndrome (mongolism): The 
heritable aspects. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 61 
(5), 388-398.—Striking technological advances in 
the study of human chromosomes have revealed an 
excess of genetic material in the cells of patients with 
Down's syndrome. Both the trisomic and translation 
forms of mongolism are discussed, as is the assess- 
ment of morbidity risks in relatives of a given patient. 
The origin of the chromosomal abnormalities, and the 
mechanisms by which they generate the clinical pic- 
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ture of Down's syndrome, constitute questions for fur- 
ther research, When this etiological enigma is ro- 
solved c sonal management of patients and their rels- 
itves will depend, cven more than at present, upon the 
active collaboration of psychologists and psychiatrists 
with human geneticists. (100 ref. ) —J ournal abstract, 
. 2521. Kishimoto, Kenichi. (Nagoya City U. Med. 
Sch) A supplementary study on the of 
mental retardation. Japanese Journal of Child Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4(2, 3), 1-39.—This study is based 
physical and mental symptoms observed in the 
clinic and upon physiological and biochemical studies 
made in the laboratory. The methods discussed are: 
genetic investigation, electr lography on brain 
wave abnormalities, and biochemical genetic investiga- 
Hon. — . A. Glebas. 
2522. Kurtz, R. A. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst., 


patterns among members of social systems which have 
contact with the retarded; and attitudes toward the 
retarded.— . S. Sexton, 

2523. Levine, D., & Dysinger, D. W. (U. Ne- 
braska) Patterns of intellectual performance and 
the outcome of institutionalization in the mentally 
retarded. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68(6), 784-788.— The purpose of this study 
was to explore the hypothesis that mental retardates 
who score higher on nonverbal tests than on verbal 
tests have better social adjustment than retardates 
whose pattern of intellectual performance is the oppo- 
site of this. The pattern of intellectual performance 
of retardates who were released from and remained 
out of an institution was compared with the pattern 
shown by Ss who remained in an institution over a 
20 yr. follow-up period. The results suggested that 
Ss with a questionable diagnosis of mental retarda- 
tion are individuals whose verbal abilities lie in the 
mildly defective or borderline range but whose non- 
verbal abilities are much more variable. In this 
type of sample, the more valuable predictor of social 

jjustment is the performance on nonverbal tests of 
ability. The data suggest that it is the level of non- 
verbal performance, per se, not the pattern of intellec- 
tual performance which accounts for most of the 
variance. FV. S. Sexton. 

2524. Madison, H. L. (U. Wisconsin Work 
placement success for the mentally ed. 


American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(1), 


50-53.— The relationship between success of outside 
Work placements of mental defectives and 34 variables 
classified from patients’ records was investigated. 
Family characteristics, medical history, behavior 
problems, education, and training were not signifi- 
cant. For psychometric data, only classification into 
middle-grade vs. high-grade-borderline was signifi- 
cant. Professional staff agreement concerning suita- 
bility for work placement as well as family contact 
during the work placement was significant. Dura- 
tion of work placement was highly significant, indi- 
cating that if failure is to occur it will occur rapidly. 
e results are in general agreement with Shafter 
(1957) and Windle (1962).—4uthor summary. 
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2525 Matthews, C. G, & Folk, E. D. (U, Wis- 


consin) 
in subjects. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, (1), 107- 
113.—196 retardates on whom ion, 
Wechsler-Bellevue (I) and Wide Achieve- 
ment Test scores were available were ranked from 
best to worst períormance on finger localization 
ability. Upper (Qi) and lower (Q4) quartiles of 
this distribution were used in the study, Օլ was 
significantly higher than Q, օո WRAT arithmetic 
and on Verbal, Performance and Full Scale IQ. 
When groups composed of Ss from Q, and Q, were 
matched on CA and Full Scale IQ, no intergroup 
differences were found on any of the academic 
achievement test scores, Significant intragroup dif- 
ferences were found within Q, Ss, however, with 
arithmetic achievement higher than a combined read- 
ing and spelling score. Chi-square analysis was made 
of the number of instances in which Ss in Q, and 
Q, were either high or low on arithmetic in relation 
to each S's own reading and spelling scores. While 
the results showed that Օլ Ss had a greater incidence 
of high arithmetic and low reading and spelling pat- 
terns and Q, Ss more frequently low arithmetic 
scores in ion to their reading — spelling scores, 
— age, ps netric intelligence and aca- 
ic achievement level differences were also demon- 
strated which argue inst the em ent of this 
procedure when examining finger-localization-arith- 
metic ability relationships in mentally retarded Ss.— 
Author summary. 
2526. Matthews, Charles G., & Manning, George 
C., Jr. (U. Wisconsin) logical 


fications of շաա," retarded subjects. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 485-492. 
—45 mentally retarded Ss matched in groups on age, 
sex, and academic achievement test scores, were 
classified on the basis of EEG recordi into 3 
groups: abnormal EEG, borderline , normal 
EEG. The groups were com red on a battery of 
psychological tests including Wechsler-Bellevue (1) 
erbal and performance subtests. The results indi- 
cated that a positive relationship exists between de- 
gree of EEG abnormality and level of psychological 
test performance in institutionalized retardates.— 
Author summary. 

2527. McConnell, Thomas R., Jr. Cromwell, 


dren were administered dexedrine in 3 randomized 
dosage levels (placebo, 74 mg/day and 15 mg/day) 
during 3 consecutive weeks. Ballistograph and rating 
scale measures of activity level were taken each week. 
No significant differences were found among the 3 
treatments on either of the measures. These results 
were in conflict with previous research which has 
strongly that dexedrine tends to “slow 
down” the hyperkinetic child and “speed up” the 
hypokinetic child. It seems likely that most of the 
prior studies have been influenced by uncontrolled 
variables, or that response to the drug is much less 
general than has been supposed. Author summary. 
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2528. Moncrieff, A. A. Koumides, O. P., Clay- 
ton, B. E., Patrick, A. D., Renwick, A. G. C., & 
Roberts, G. E. (Hosp. for Sick Children, London) 
Lead poisoning in children. Archives of Disease 
in Childhood, 1964, 39(203), 1-13.—“After estab- 
lishing the range of values for blood lead in normal 
children, it was shown that the levels were frequently 
higher in an unselected series of mentally retarded 
children and those with behaviour disorders than in 
others. It is suggested that the ingestion of lead 
may lead to further deterioration in a child who is 
mentally retarded from other causes.” In 1 case it 
was demonstrated that treatment with a chelating 
agent was followed by a gain in IQ.—4. B. Warren. 


2529. Mueller, M. W., & Weaver, S. J. (George 
Peabody Coll. Teachers) Psycholinguistic abilities 
of institutionalized and non-institutionalized train- 
able mental retardates. American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, 1964, 68(6), 775-783.— Trainable 
mental retardates in a state institution. (I-TMRs) 
were compared with mental retardates attending spe- 
cial classes in day schools (DS-TMRs) in respect of 
language abilities as measured on the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA). 40 pairs were 
matched for IQ, CA, sex, and race, tested on the 
ITPA, and rated on speech. Findings were: I-TMRs 
were significantly higher in language ability than 
DS-TMRs; both groups showed the same profile of 
differential language abilities; in comparison to their 
overall language ability TMRs had significantly 
greater trouble in encoding language; TMRs had 
significantly greater difficulties in using auditory- 
vocal channels than in using visual-motor channels; 
the language ability scores were about 19 mo. lower 
than MA scores; significant correlations were ob- 
tained between MA, LA, and speech ratings. V. S. 
Sexton. 


2530. O’Connor, N., & Hermelin, B. Speech 
and thought in severe subnormality. NYC: Mac- 
milan, 1963. x, 122 p. $4.00.—The studies were 
of imbeciles in institutions for mental defectives. 
Ages were mostly from 10 to 16 yr. IQ scores from 
25 to 50. Areas studied were intelligence, thinking, 
learning, problem solving, visual perception, commu- 
nication, language, recall and recognition, and other 
experiments. Findings are tentative and point to 
further research. D. Prager. 


2531. Reger, Roger. (Wayne County Training 
Sch., Mich.) Reading ability and CMAS scores 
in educable mentally retarded boys. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(5), 652-655. 
—2 groups each containing 26 educable mentally 
retarded boys matched on age and intelligence but 
differing in level of reading ability were given the 
children's form of the MA scale. Results indicated 
that boys lower in reading ability had higher CMAS 
scores than boys higher in reading ability. The 
rank-order correlation between reading and CMAS 
Scores was negligible for the group of better readers, 
but was significantly inverse for the group of poorer 
readers, (19 ref.) —Author summary. 


2532. Schlanger, Bernard B., & Christensen, Ned 
J. (Ohio State Ս.) Effects of training upon 
audiometry with the mentally retarded. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 469-475. 
—Standard and GSR audiometric tests were admin- 
istered twice, in a pretest and after a 7 mo. interval 
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of listening training, to 53 mentally retarded Ss who 
were selected on the basis of hearing loss responses 
or inadequate responses in pure tone screening audi- 
ometry. The results indicated small, but significantly 
lowered thresholds on the average for both tests and 
east doubt on the reliability of initial testing of hear- 
ing of lower grade mentally retarded children, more 
particularly to GSR techniques. The value of listen- 
ing training was indicated as minimizing the difh- 
culties in audiometric testing. The reduction in 
incidence of suspected hearing loss suggested the 
advisability of listening training and repeated testing 
with the mentally retarded—Author summary. 

2533. Share, J., Koch, R., Webb, A., & Graliker, 
Betty. (Los Angeles Childrens Hosp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The longitudinal development of infants 
and young children with Downs Syndrome (Mon- 
golism). American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 68(6), 689-692.—Serial developmental testing 
with the Gesell Developmental Scales was performed 
on 45 infants and young children with Downs Syn- 
drome, ranging in age from 2 to 48 mo. 24 children 
of this group were observed through their 5th yr. 
for intelligence testing. Significant correlations were 
obtained between the groups Developmental Quo- 
tients (DQ) and IQ and the groups Maturity Ages 
and MA. The authors feel that this finding suggests 
that both DQ and MA have some predictive effi- 
ciency for future Binet IQ and MA scores. Case 
summaries representing low developmental range, 
the mean, and high developmental range are pre- 
sented.—V. S. Sexton. 

2534. Shotwell, Anna M. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.)  Suitability of the Kuhlmann- 
Binet Infant Scale for assessing intelligence of 
mental retardates. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 68(6), 757-765.—The present re- 
search, involving numerous item analyses and a cross 
comparison, utilized Kuhlmann-Binet Infant Scale 
test records of 285 retardates at Pacific State Hos- 
pital who ranged in CA from 4 mo. to 49 yr. and in 
MA from 0.6 mo. to 24 mo. No patterning of suc- 
cesses and failures emerged which was unique for 
any of the 4 diagnostic groups studied. The results 
suggest that retardates may have a somewhat differ- 
ent sequence of development than normals. This 
research, while verifying the usefulness of the Kuhl- 
mann-Binet Infant Scale as it stands, suggests that 
it might be improved, for assessing retardates, by 
eliminating 2 items which could not reliably discrimi- 
nate between age levels, by deleting 2 items which 
were discriminating beyond the 24-mo. level, by re- 
arranging the remaining 21 items in order of their 
difficulty for retardates. MA’s on the 21-item form 
were found to correlate highly with MA's on the 
original Kuhlmann-Binet (infant section). The 21- 
item form was found to differentiate among MA 
levels.—Author summary. 

2535. Shotwell, Anna M., & Shipe, Dorothy. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Effect of 
out-of home care on the intellectual and social 
development of mongoloid children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(6), 693-699. 
—The intellectual and social level of 42 mongoloid 
children was studied prior to admission, on admis- 
sion, and 18 mo. after admission to a state hospital 
for the retarded. The Kuhlmann-Binet and/or the 
Stanford-Binet, Form L (depending upon the mental 
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level of S) were the intelligence tests used. Social 
development was measured on the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. 25 Ss reared at home for at least 
the first 2 years of their life were compared with 17 
Ss who had been placed in private, licensed boarding 
facilities shortly after birth. The home-reared chil- 
dren were found to be intellectually and socially su- 
perior to those institutionalized at birth, and the 
superiority persisted. The authors concluded that 
institutional placement during the early years affects 
the development of mongoloid children adversely. 
Their results agree with previous studies, some of 
which were done on normal children and others, on 
mongoloid children.—V. Տ. Sexton. 

2536. Silverstein, A. B. An empirical test of 

the mongoloid stereotype. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68(4), 493-497.—In order 
to test empirically the stereotype of the mongoloid 
as a well-adjusted, extraverted individual, Peterson's 
Jehavior Rating Schedules were obtained from the 
personnel in charge of 12 wards, on 30 pairs of 
mongoloid and control patients. The members of 
each pair resided on the same ward, and in addition, 
they were matched for age, sex, IQ, and length of 
hospitalization. A factor analysis of the ratings indi- 
cated that the Behavior Rating Schedule measures 
essentially the same thing when applied to retardates 
than it does when applied to normals: the 2 factors 
of General Adjustment and Introversion-Extraver- 
sion. The mongoloids scored significantly higher 
than the controls on General Adjustment, but on 
Introversion-Extraversion the scores for the 2 groups 
did not differ significantly, Thus, the findings pro- 
vided partial support for the mongoloid stereotype. 
Author summary. 

2537. Speier, Anny. Problemas emocionales y 
neurosis en el niño débil mental. [Emotional prob- 
lems and neuroses in the feebleminded child.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicologica de América Latina, 1964, 
10(1), 36-42.—The feebleminded child has certain 
peculiar personality features. A distinction is drawn 
between retardation with genetic and familial eti- 
ology and exogenous feeblemindedness from birth 
damage. The former show hypersensitivity, impul- 
siveness, clumsiness, and passivity. The latter show 
excitability, hyperkinesis, and a tendency to anxiety. 
In the symptoms, one can differentiate reactive prob- 
lems in relation to environmental factors, problems 
reflecting specific characteristics of the feebleminded, 
neurotic features secondary to the specific pathology, 
and neuroses common in children with peculiar fea- 
tures linked to the retarded personality—W. W. 
Meissner. 

2538. Spradlin, Joseph E., & Rosenberg, Sey- 
mour. (U. Kansas) Complexity of adult verbal 

behavior in a dyadic situation with retarded chil- 
dren. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 68(6), 694-698.—The purpose of the study 
was to observe the verbal behavior of young normal 
adults assembled with retarded children character- 
ized in advance as either high (H) or low (L) with 
à standardized language test. Each adult was asked 
to "interview" 1 child at a time for 16 hr. 6 adults 
interviewed 4 different H children and the 6 other 
adults interviewed 4 different L children. A measure 
of the child's verbal output during the interview con- 
firmed usefulness of the language test to classify 
children in advance. Adults assembled with L chil- 
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dren had a significantly lower aver type-token 
ratio than those assembled with H chi Meas- 
ures of the complexity and number of adult questions 
did not show any significant differences between H 
and L children. Possible implications of adult reac- 
tions to retarded children were briefly discussed.— 
Journal abstract, 


2539, Sprague, R. L., Binder, A., & Silver, Ruth. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Learning factors in the 
responses of the retarded to ambiguous stimuli. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 68 (6), 
722-733.—Retarded Ss were run in 3 perceptual 
learning experiments. The Ss learned the nonsense 
names of 2 stimulus figures in paired-associate trials 
and then were tested on stimuli containing only cues 
common to the learning figures. In Exp. 1 and 2 
about 14 of the Ss were run at an 8:2 ratio for the 
2 learning figures while the remaining Ss were run 
ata 6:4 ratio. Learning to 100% correct criterion 
was attempted in Experiment 1, but learning to fixed 
blocks was used in Exp. 2. The 6:4 ratio was re- 
tained in Exp. 3, but in addition the 4 possible pair- 
ings of reward (E's response of Good“) or no 
reward with 1 stimulus and punishment (an un- 
pleasant tone) or no punishment with the other. 
Close matching of test response relative frequencies 
to learning relative frequencies was found for the 
6:4 ratio, but not for the 8:2 ratio. The punished 
responses tended to be avoided during testing, 
whether the alternative response was or was not 
rewarded. No effect was found for reward when the 
other stimulus was not punished.—Author summary. 

2540. Sternlicht, Manny. (Willowbrook State 
Sch. Staten Island, N. Y.) A theoretical model 
for the psychological treatment of mental retarda- 
tion. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 
68(5), 618-622. 

2541. Washburn, Wilbur C. Self structure the- 
ory as a basis for understanding personality 
problems in the mentally retarded. California Jour- 
mal of Educational Research, 1964, 15(2), 82-92.— 
“The psychological self can be regarded as structured 
into 3 dynamically related components: (1) the pri- 
mary nuclear processes (postulated perceptual, intel- 
lectual, and communicative functions) ; (2) a con- 
ceptual matrix (fundamentally the product of social 
experiences concerned with the gratification օէ 
needs) ; (3) an integrative system (functions serving 
to ‘maximize need satisfaction for the individual and 
simultaneously minimize conflict with society) 
Anxiety in the mentally retarded should be assessed 
very carefully with regard to the specific nature of 
the threat, the needs that are frustrated. the nature 
of the individual's environment, and the potentiality 
of his Self Structure for achieving a solution to the 
problem.“ (46-item bibliogr.)—7. E. Newland. 


2542. Zuk, G. H. (St. Christopher's Children 
Hosp. Philadelphia, Pa.) Clinical differentiation 
of patterns of distractibility in young retarded 
children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 
(3), 280-282.—2 types of distractibility as seen in 
mentally retarded children by the author were dis- 
cussed. “In brief, the rationale consists of the prin- 
ciple that distractibility in young retarded children 
is largely a function of over-attention to moving as 
opposed to stationary stimuli.” Type I and Type IT 
distractibility were associated with mental ages 12 
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to 18 and 18 to 24 mo. respectively. Case histories 
were presented —E. J. Kronenberger. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2543. -------. [A research on juvenile traffic 
offenders: Simple violators of regulations and օք- 
fenders killing or injuring other persons.] Monthly 
Bulletin of Family Courts, 1963, 15(6), 1-97.—111 
frequent violators of regulations (FVR), 150 serious 
offenders (murder and assault), 44 minor offenders 
and 51 high school pupils were given an intelligence 
test, extraversive-introversive test, Kraepelin’s mental 
work test, handling test, and PGR. FVR’s showed 
the lowest IQ among the 4 groups and were most 
extraverted. Most of the Ss of 3 violators’ groups 
were abnormal in Kraepelin test—M. Sinohara. 

2544. Ackerly, William C., & Gibson, Guada- 
lupe. (Douglas Thom Children Clinic, Boston, 
Mass.) Lighter fluid “sniffing.” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1964, 120(11), 1056-1061.—12 cases 
of lighter-fluid sniffing are reported (10 boys and 2 
girls between the ages of 8 and 16.) Arrested for 
delinquent activities, all 12 sniffed to the point of 
euphoria and intoxication. Associated sexual prac- 
tices were also reported.—N. H. Pronko, 


2545. Craft, Michael; Stephenson, Geoffrey, & 
Granger, Clive. (University Coll, Bangor, Eng- 
land). The relationship between severity of per- 
sonality disorder and certain adverse childhood 
influences. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(466), 392-396.—Groups of males compared in- 
cluded 1 group hospitalized for extreme behavior 
disorder, 2 groups admitted to a delinquency unit for 
delinquency with mental disorder, 2 groups of boys 
with lesser offenses, and 1 from a youth club. These 
were ranked on possession of characteristics such as 
parental deprivation, illegitimacy, or brain damage, 
and severity of group is predictable from 1 or more 
of the 3 characteristics.—WW. L. Wilkins. 


2546. Donnelly, John. (Inst. Living, Hartford, 
Conn.) Aspects of the psychodynamics of the 
psychopath. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 
120(12), 1149-1154.—The hypothesis is suggested 
that a large group of psychopaths suffer not from a 
weak superego but from a very strong one built up 
from identification with one parent with whom a 
dependent and hostile relationship is built up. Con- 
sequently, apparent gratification is attained only by 
repeatedly going against one’s own and the parent’s 
value system.—N. H. Pronko, 


2547. Sterling, James W. (Chicago Police 
Dept.) A comparative examination of two modes 
of intoxication: An exploratory study of glue 
sniffing. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & 
Police Science, 1964, 55(1), 94-99 —These 2 modes 
tend to be mutually exclusive. Principal finding is 
that sniffers are younger and are limited to small 
Sections of the city—4. Eglash. 


Alcoholism 


2548. Abrams, Stanley. (State Hosp., Camarillo 
Calif.) An evaluation of 1 te the treat- 
ment of alcoholics. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1964, 120(12), 1160-1165.—The pertinent litera- 
ture is reviewed and advantages and disadvantages of 
inducing a conditioned aversion reflex to alcohol are 
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compared with a chemically induced conditioned aver- 
sion. Findings are equivocal.— V. H. Pronko. 

2549. DeLint, Jan E. E. (Addiction Res. Found., 
24 Harbord St. Toronto, Canada) Alcoholism, 
birth rank and parental deprivation. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 120(11), 1062-1065.— 
"An investigation of the family background data of 
a large sample of alcoholics indicated that a difference 
in birth rank reflects the presence or absence of early 
parental deprivation. This suggested that birth rank 
as an independent variable was not relevant to the 
etiology of alcoholism. The investigation also showed 
that female alcoholics sustained parental losses dur- 
ing early childhood much more frequently than male 
alcoholics. The latter finding—in conjunction with 
the data of other investigators on parental loss and 
psychosis—stimulated some speculation as to the dif- 
ferential importance of parental loss for each sex 
and suggestions for further research in this area."— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2550. Heilizer, Fred. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Conflict models, alcohol, and drinking 
patterns. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57(2), 457- 
473.—Attitudes towards alcohol and the drinking of 
alcohol are conceptualized in terms of 2 conflict mod- 
els, approach-avoidance and avoidance-approach, each 
of which involves 2 competing or opposing needs in 
relation to a single goal. The 2 conflict models are 
distinguished in terms of the application of the con- 
cepts of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation, that is, 
approach-avoidance conflict involves intrinsic ap- 
proach and extrinsic avoidance while avoidance- 
approach conflict involves intrinsic avoidance and 
extrinsic approach. If alcohol is ambivalently va- 
lenced, an intrinsically positive attitude towards alco- 
hol represents approach-avoidance conflict while an 
intrinsically negative attitude towards alcohol repre- 
sents avoidance-approach conflict. The 2 conflict 
models provide markedly different descriptions of the 
nature and pattern of drinking. Author abstract. 

2551. Lecoq, R., & Vialle, M. La cure de désin- 
toxication alcoolique et son application dans 
quelques formes nerveuses graves. [Alcoholic de- 
toxification and its application in some serious 
nervous types.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(1), 35-61.—10 
cases of detoxification are presented; all cases showed 
some form of neuropsychiatric disturbance. Treat- 
ment is by intravenous ethyl alcohol, vitamin B 
therapy, apomorphine, electrolyte regulation, as well 
as psychotropic drug therapy (particularly with levo- 
mepromazine and methyl-pentynol-carbamate). (31 
ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

2552. Lucia, Salvatore P. Alcohol and civiliza- 
tion. NYC: McGraw-Hill, 1963. xv, 416 p. $3.95 
(paper). 

2553. Podolsky, E. The passive aggressive al- 
coholic personality. Samiksa, 1963, 17(4), 198-206. 
—9 clinical cases. The passive-aggressive alcoholic 
personality has poorly defined goals and vague ambi- 
tions, is usually alcoholic in his early 20’s, uses 
alcohol to reduce tension whenever success is impor- 
tant, cannot tolerate failure, becomes more passive 
when intoxicated, becomes more and more aware of 
his inadequacies, drinks more to attain the never- 
attained equilibrium. D. Prager. 

2554. Scientific Advisory Council. Report on 
the Alcoholism Research Grant Program. NYC: 
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Licensed Beverage Industries, 1963. 34 p-—4 yr. 
ago the Scientific Advisory Couneil to the Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc., initiated a 5-77. grant-in- 
aid program through which small grants would be 
made quickly available to competent researchers to 
undertake preliminary or pilot studies in alcoholism 
and/or related subjects. This report outlines the 
first 3 yr. of this program.—P. J. Siegmann. 

2555. Starrels, R. J. The character trait of the 
alcoholic. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 
36(1), 14-34.—The character trait of the alcoholic 
personality represents his capacity to enter object 
relationships without connecting them with allo- 
erotism. The alcoholic fails to commit himself to 
therapy. The alcoholic personality does not repre- 
sent another character neurosis; rather it is a later 
modification upon the basic neurotic character struc- 
ture. 5 case illustrations—D. Prager. 


Sex Deviation 


2556. Brussel, J. A. The Tschaikowsky Troika. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 36(2), 304- 
322.—The only instance of incestuous homosexuality 
between famous brothers is that between Peter and 
Modeste Tschaikowsky. Nadejka von Meck sup- 
ported Peter for 15 yr. He was to write music for 
her but they were never to meet personally, The 3 
members of the troika were shy schizoid personalities. 
None could survive without the other, The men were 
homosexual; the woman was asexual. Out of this 
unusual melange à trois was born some of the noblest 
music the world has ever known.—D. Prager. 

2557. Cattell, Raymond B., & Morony, John H. 
(U. Illinois) The use of the 16 PF in distinguish- 
ing homosexuals, normals, and general criminals. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(6), 531- 
540.—A characteristic profile pattern is found for 
homosexuals differing from that of normals but simi- 
lar to neurotics and anxiety neurotics. Theoretical 
discussion of homosexuality as a choice of symptom 
by a primarily neurotic individual.—E. R. Oetting. 

2558. Fairbairn, W. Ronald. A note on the 
origin of male homosexuality. British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(1), 31-32.— Proof for 
the thesis that "the substitute of the penis for the 
breast provides the essential basis of male homo- 
sexuality" is sought in a case history of a male 
homosexual whose mother "represented for him an 
arch-castrator."—P. J. Volkert. 


2559, Goldfarb, Jack Harold. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The concept of sexual identity in normals 
and transvestites: Its relationship to the body- 
image, self-concept and parental identification. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3385-3386.— 
Abstract. 

2560. Houston, Lawrence Nathaniel. (Temple 
U.) An investigation of the relationship between 
the vocational interests and homosexual behavior 
of institutionalized youthful offenders. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(7), 2984— 2985.—Abstract. 

2561. Lukianowicz, N. Case report: A rudi- 
mentary form of transvestism. American Journal 
of Psychotherapy, 16(4), 668-675. — case mani- 
festing a rudimentary form of transvestism, restricted 
in time to cross-dressing during the act of masturba- 
tion is briefly sketched and its peculiarities and rela- 
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tion to other sexual deviations discussed. Certain 
etiologic and psychodynamic factors and the method 
of treatment are considered. Some conclusions are 
drawn regarding the nature and classification of such 
a rudimentary type of transvestism. Author ab- 
stract, 

2862. O'Connor, P. J. Aetiological factors in 
homosexuality as seen in Royal Air Force psy- 
chiatric practice. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 110( 466), 381-391.—50 homosexuals were com- 
pared with 50 neurotics seen in RAF psychiatric 
practice. There was a high incidence of neuroticism 
among these male homosexuals. There is evidence 
that poor emotional rapport between father and son 
delays maturation of the instinct of self-reproduction. 
If anxiety about the arrested development causes 
neurosis or psychopathy the failure of maturation may 
be further delayed or fixated. The syndrome of male 
homosexuality is fairly cohesive; unaggressive, artis- 
tic men devoted to their mothers were the prototypes. 
Author summary. 

2563. Orgel, S. Z. A case of male homosexu- 
ality. Samiksa, 1963, 17(1), 43-61.—Treatment not 
only threatens to destroy a pleasure but also to re- 
kindle the conflicts which the patient evades by means 
of his illness. The neurosis may be cured without 
affecting the homosexuality. 
favorable when the 
homosexuality —D. Prager. 

2564. Parker, Neville. (Brisbane Clinic, 79 
Wickham Terrace, Brisbane, Australia) Homo- 
sexuality in twins: A report on three discordant 
pairs. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(467), 
489-495.—A 26 mo. search of cases at Maudsley and 
Bethlem Royal hospitals revealed 4 cases of twins 
with diagnosis of sexual deviation—3 of these co- 
operated in the study. 2 pairs were monozygotic 
and the 3rd dizygotic. Co-twins showed no evidence 
of sexual deviation and it is suggested that factors 
other than genetical may play an important part in 
the etiology of homosexuality—W. L. W ilkins. 

2565. Philippopoulos, G. S. A case of trans- 
vestitism in a 17-year-old girl. Acta Psychothera- 
peutica et Psychosomatica, 1964, 12(1), 29-37.--Ճ 
girl, early conditioned էօ the male role by a disap- 
pointed mother, responded positively by the end of . 
a 6-mo. analytic session. The case is seen as a typical 
example of denial of the feminine role on an uncon- 
scious level, clinically expressed by displacement 
and/or conversion of penis-envy to envy of the 
masculine appearance.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

2566. Pinkava, V. On the coincidence of homo- 
sexuality in the human male with bisexual zoo- 
philia and other related questions. Československá 
Psychologie, 1963, 7(3), 259-262.—A theoretical ap- 
proach to the question of the etiology of some sexual 
deviations is briefly sketched. (Russian & English 
summaries)—English summary. 


2567. van den Aardweg, G. J. M. Mannelijke 


Prognosis is more 
tient is not at peace with his 


homosexualiteit en psychologische tests. [Male 
homosexuality in psychological tests.] Nederlands 


Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie, 1964, 19(1), 79-96. 
— A review of the literature shows that the Ror- 
schach, DAP, HTP, MMPI subscales, Szondi and 
Zamansky tests are useless for the individual diag- 
nosis of male homosexuality, while the TAT holds 


some promise. Further research may prove fruitful 
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cases.—Author abstract, 


Drug Addiction 


„ L. Drug addiction in adoles- 
omprehensice Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 181- 
լ 25 yr. have seen a wave of drug ad- 
in adolescence in large urban areas of the US. 
coming addicts are deviates without 
in their own ethnic, neighborhood, age, 

This addiction wave is similar 
the of 1910 and 1920. Marijuana is widely 
experimented with by our young people. A multiple 
treatment is called for. Availability of nar- 
É * — It t. eg sary to cure the 

to treat the underlyin; sonality dis- 
order.—D. Prager. Jas Ի 


2570. Bowman, K. M. Past, present and future 
in the treatment of drug addiction. Comprehensive 
— 7. 1969, 19)» ebe. Zen addicts are 
s < w E iatric treatment 
Steg dup therapy and a brug Addicts Anony- 
mous type of organization similar to AA. Attempts 
must be made to treat addicts on an outpatient basis 
whenever possible. The addict stands little chance 
of successful treatment when everyone looks down on 


aile 
զ 


A d š Ree as an untrustworthy, hopeless 
2571. Brett, S. R., & Villeneuve, A. Evolution 
ot policies wit TS 


ip State 
Hospital. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 666- 
are diagnosed ithout mental 


the next 12 weeks, attendance remained at about 
100%. The orientation of the therapists remained 
largely and nondirective. The level of dis- 
cussion became more meaningful and less time was 
wasted on superficialities—D. Prager. 


2572. H. i 
572. Brill, Misspprehensións about: drug 


) origins Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1963. 4(3), 150-159.—"Some 
of the more common mistaken ideas about opiate 
addiction are presented in this and the thesi 
is maintained that no matter what their motivation, 
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these inaccuracies create public attitudes which coc 
fuse and impede practical programs. "—D. Prager 
M. The juvenile nar- 
cotics addict: Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 
LE gel individual “Aaa ungracious 
ing, Aa paranoid, -fearing and sex 
fearing, with feelings of rejection that are self 
induced and with a t need to start life anew.” 
They utilize the mechanisms of projection, omnipo 
tence, and concrete thinking. Ommipotence is the 
most obvious denominator of their magical thinking 
with depersonalization next C. E. Kew 

2574. Clark, J. A. addiction in Great 
Britain today with l reference to prognosis 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 214-224 
There is no official register of addicts in England and 
in 1960 there were only 440 addicts known in the 
whole country. Trade in illicit drugs is small. Drug 
addiction is rarely seen in psychiatric practice. De 
linquent addicts are a very minor —— in Eng- 
land. The treatment oí addiction in England as in 
the rest of the world is abysmally unsuccessful 
Prognosis is poor. D. Prager. 

2575. Elkes, J. The dysleptics: Note on a no 
man's land. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 
195-198.— The 4 dangers descri as ensuing írom 
misuse of these drugs are: anxiety, panic, catatonia ; 
depression, abnormal perception, depersonalization, 
confusion, ia; severe depression or suicide; soli 
tary or social habituation to these and other drugs.— 
D. Prager. 

2576. Freedman, Alfred M. Treatment of drug 
addiction in a community general hospital. Com 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 199-207.—The 
addict is admitted to the detoxification ward for 8 to 
14 days, then transferred to the rehabilitation ward 
for 14 da The goals of the program are to restore 
normal NEEN to eliminate temptation fol- 
lowing detoxification, and to devise an appropriate 
aftercare program.—D. Prager. 


2577. Hoch, P. H. Comments on narcotics ad- 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 
140-144.—Any realistic program for drug addiction 
must embody 5 major points: increased law enforce- 
ment directed at the suppliers of narcotic drugs, edu- 
cational and social efforts aimed at prevention, system 
of in-patient and out-patient treatment and rehabilita- 
tion for addicts, stepped up research, and changes in 
Federal and state laws to more clearly define the 
responsibilities for the various aspects of the pro- 
gram.—D. Prager. 
2578. Javits, J. K. 
cotics addiction. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 
4(3), 137-139.—We are in a state of seemingly end- 
less drift on the narcotics issue. There is indecision, 
uncertainty, and controversy. Senator Javits and his 
colleagues have offered a package of 4 bills to help 
the nation deal with narcotics and drug addiction as 
an illness rather than a crime. But the historic 
decision is really in the hands of the President of the 
the United States. D. Prager. 


2579. Kielholz, P., & Battegay, R. The treat- 
ment of drug addicts in Switzerland. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 225-235.—Hereditary 

of addicts is in more than 50% 
of the cases. In addition they were exposed to ad- 


Time for decision on nar- 
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pattern SEH over a series of hospital rewimis- 
rager. 


tions — D. 


1963, 4(3), 168-180.—The addiction may 
logical model, a personality model. a 


model. a conditioning model, a a 

law-enforcement an model, a 

macodynamic model. But no model ex. 
in any one case of addiction in a human 3 


here ix need for more research and more 
on prcevention—D. 


Belg — 
pro y. H 
203-209.—This wikis is now moving into a broad- 
ened and more active role in the drug addiction field 
as called for MSC ae The chief statutory 
provisions A the steps taken to implement them 
are presented, Staff needs are much greater for 
drug addicts than for other patients H. Prager. 


2583. Partridge, M. addiction in Great 
vv Comprehensive GL 1963, 4(3), 208- 
213.—In England drug a small 
The number of addicts is —— 
fessional knowledge of the subject is not extensive. 
The matter has been looked into by the government 
only once since 1926 and in its report saw little need 
for positive recommendations. It is not a criminal 
offense in England to be addicted to 


Prager. 
2584. Rado, Sandor. Fighting narcotic bondage 


and other f of narcotic disorders. iene 
sive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(3), 160-167. 

physiology of the narcotic disorders 

elementary stage. 


pue 3 forms of 
ge, narcotic escape. 


tient to the drug.—D. d ; 
2585. Schur, Edwin M. ( + 

toward addicts: Some general observations 
comparative findings. American Journal of 
psychiatry, 34(1), 80-90--Ճ review of the 

One peepee dies ` nis edrat a ice oe 
problem of d iction, : 
ment efforts. "The 5 studies in 
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among French adolescents, including those cases after 
puberty and before the age of 21. The problem of 
suicide 


is less in the technical schools than in 
secondary eebe possibly because the activity in 
technical training demands greater insertion in the 
real. The incidence of family dissociation and 
parental deficiency is strikingly frequent, and this 
probably plays an important role. reventive and 
therapeutic means for dealing with this growing 
problem are discussed.—W. W. Meissner, 
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2590. Kaphan, M. N., & R. E. Litman. Tele- 
phone appraisal of 100 suicidal emergencies. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychotherapy, 16(4), 591-599.—As 
part of its operation, the Suicide Prevention Center of 
Los Angeles receives a large number of telephone 
calls requesting emergency help in -suicidal crises. 
Out of collaboration between psychiatrist and social 
worker, methods have been developed for evaluating 
and handling these calls. These include a series of 
techniques aimed at maintaining the contact, evaluat- 
ing the situation, and motivating the patient to further 
action. The rapid development of a dependent rela- 
tionship is first encouraged; then the relationship is 
used to sustain the patient's interest in living — 
Authors abstract. 


2591. Von Kothe, K. (City Hosp, Berlin, 
Germany) Aus der Verhaltenspsychologie: Fall 
eines jugendlichen Mörders. [From the field of 
behavioral psychology: The case of a juvenile mur- 
derer.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie & Medizinische Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 16 (1), 24-27.—The characterization of 
a human being in accordance with conventional char- 
acterical conceptions involves the risk of inadequate 
generalization and, thus, of optical distortion of the 
actual personality structure. It appears to be neces- 
sary to resolve characterisms into manners of be- 
havior, for quite frequently only these bear the sig- 
nificance of a specific personality feature. The con- 
tradictoriness of a character to be distinguished by 
characterisms is illustrated by the case of a juvenile 
murderer.—Journal summary. 


2592. Salzman, L. Psychodynamics of a case of 
murder. (Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(3), 
152-169.— (This report has attempted to document the 
value of a dynamic, intensive, interview process for 
the court psychiatrist, as opposed to the diagnostic, 
labeling type of interview supported by the traditional 
criteria for nosological categories. D. Prager. 


2593. Shneidman, Edwin S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Suicide, sleep, and death: Some possible 
interrelations among cessation, interruption, and 
continuous phenomena. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(2), 95-106.—Growing out of work 
at the (Los Angeles) Suicide Prevention Center, a 
theoretical re-examination of the concepts of death 
and suicide is proposed. In lieu of “death” and 
“suicide,” other concepts are developed: Cessation 
(final); interruption (periodical); and continuation 
(modal, partial, critical, and focal). Examples of 
behaviors and psychological states for each of these 
are given. A set of cross-behavioral congruencies 
focusing especially on the similarities between sleep 
phenomena (seen as interruption) and self-destructive 
phenomena (seen as cessation), is developed under 
the headings of beliefs, motives, affects, cognitive pat- 
terns, sociocultural influences, etc. In addition, rele- 
vant sources of data—primarily from a variety of 
types of personal documents and anamnestic data—for 
each type of behavior are suggested. The focus of 
the paper is the investigation of cessation (death and 
suicidal) phenomena through the study of paradig- 
matically useful interruption and continuation states. 
(35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2594. Temoche, Abelardo, Pugh, Thomas F., & 
MacMahon, Brian. (San Marcos U., Peru) Sui- 
cide rates among current and former mental insti- 
tution patients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dis- 
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ease, 1964, 138(2), 124-130.—“Compared with rates 
of suicide among persons without experience in men- 
tal institution, those for current male and female pa- 
tients were, respectively, 1.6 and 2.4 times higher, and 
for former male and female patients 3.7 and 8.5 times 
higher. Although present for all diagnostic cate- 
gories, the increased risk for former mental patients 
was most marked among those who had depressive 
psychoses."—N. H. Pronko. 

2595. Thomas, Klaus. Handbuch der Selbst- 
mordverhiitung: Psychopathologie, Psychologie 
und Religions-psychologie einschliesslich der Ehe- 
beratung und Telefonseelsorge. [Manual of suicide 
prevention: Psychopathology, psychology, and psy- 
chology of religion including marriage counseling and 
telephone pastoral counseling.] Stuttgart, Germany: 
Ferdinand Enke, 1964. xi, 466 p.—Included are: 
worldwide suicide statistics and bibliographies, the- 
ories regarding suicide and its prevention, and various 
prevention methods and their application with respect 
to addicts, people with marriage, sexual, and educa- 
tional problems, anxiety, pain, and guilt .—L. W. 
Brandt. à 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2596. Ando, R., & Niwa, K. Juvenile delinquents 
and their family: Family function judged from 
parents’ behavior. Case Siudy, 1963, 77(6), 60-68. 
—Questionnaires were administered to 44 delinquents, 
53 junior high school students and the parents of both 
groups. The purpose of these questionnaires was to 
study 2 major functions of parenthood—protection 
and discipline. In the delinquent group, both boys 
and parents felt that the boys were neither accepted nor 
trusted and had to be controlled by their parents. In 
the delinquent group more inconsistency between 
parents’ and boys’ judgments on the parents’ attitude 
toward boys was քօսոմ.--1/. Shirnohara. 

2597. Baittle, Brahm, & Kobrin, Solomon. On 
the relationship of a characterological type of de- 
linquent to the milieu. Psychiatry, 1964, 27(1), 
6-16.—2 previous reports presented the sociological 
and psychiatric characteristics of a 16-member street 
gang without regard to the question of relationship 
between the two. Further exploration of data of both 
types resulted in this paper, which pursues the strate- 
gic sequence by examining the relationship between 
patterns of personality organization in a limited num- 
ber of group members and the position of their fam- 
ilies in the structure of the local society—Journal 
summary. 

2598. Baker, J. E. (US Penitentiary, Terre 
Haute, Ind.) Inmate self-government. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1964, 
55(1), 39-47.—"Warden Baker . . appraises inmate 
self-government in terms of the specific purposes 
which he considers it should and should not be ex- 
pected to serve."  Erroneously equated with “disci- 
pline by inmates,” its best features are retained in 
the "inmate advisory council": social education, 
morale-raising, 2-way communication, and individual 
development through group membership.—4. Eglash. 

2599, Caplan, Nathan Տ., & Powell, Marvin. 
(U. Michigan) A cross comparison of average- 
and superior-IQ delinquents. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 57(2), 307-318.--Ճ comparison was made 
between average- and superior-IQ delinquents on a 
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variety of items related to characteristics, 
delinquency, school behavior, and fami 

100 official delinquents were included in each of the 
2 IQ groups studied. Important between-group dif- 
ferences were obtained on a number of items, some 
of which traditionally have been found to distinguish 
between delinquent and nondelinquent samples. It is 
concluded that the relationship: between intelligence 
and delinquent behavior cannot be expressed as a 
single fixed value. Implications of these findings are 
discussed. Author abstract, 

2600. Davis, George F. A study of adult proba- 
tion violation rates by means of the cohort ap- 
proach. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & 
Police Science, 1964, 55(1), 70-85.—The problem 
involved in measuring probation recidivism rates are 
discussed. Օք 11,638 probationers in 56 California 
counties, 62.5% had no reported violations at the time 
of the study (4—6 yr. follow-up). Differential rates 
by year, county class, offense, sex, race, age, proba- 
tion officers’ recommendations, and conditions of 
probation, along with suggestions for further studies, 
are given.—4. Eglash. 

2601. Eysenck, H. J. Crime and personality. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1964. xv, 
204 p. $4.50.—Modern psychology has helped society 
reach "the point where we can hope to combat crime 
effectively." The author's theory of criminality is an 
extension of his theory of personality which is argued 
in the first few chapters. He offers many references, 
and examples, and even suggests some possible solu- 
tions to the problem of the criminal personality.—E. 
M. Uprichard. 

2602. Ferdinand, Theodore N. (Northeastern 
U.) The offense patterns and family structures 
of urban, village, and rural delinquents. Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 
1964, 55(1), 86-93.— Department of Social Welfare 
data indicate "that delinquents who commit property 
offenses and delinquents who commit offenses against 
authority exhibit 2 distinctive sets of characteristics 

. that urban and rural delinquents also tend to 
differ systematically in the offense patterns they dis- 
play . . . (and) that male and female delinquents 
tend to differ principally in the frequency with which 
they elect offenses against property. A. Eglash. 

2603. Frost, B. P., & Frost, R. (District General 
Hosp., Bolton, Lancashire, England) The pattern 
of WISC scores in a group of juvenile sociopaths. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(3), 354-355. 
—WISC scores on 42 juvenile delinquent boys diag- 
nosed as sociopathic or psychopathic were analyzed 
using extreme deviation and ranking methods. No 
significant association of extreme plus arithmetic 
score on the Ss was noted. High scores on picture 
completion was related to sociopathic personality 
when subtest scale scores were ranked. Performance 
tests as a whole ranked higher than verbal subtests.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

2604. Fukutomi, L, & Saito, Y. [Delinquency 
and life-pattern in an urban community.] P amily 
Court Probation, 1962, 2(9), 38-52.—An ecological 
study in Kawasaki city (near Tokyo) examined: (1) 
the distribution of juvenile delinquents in a residential 
area as opposed to the area in which they committed 
their offenses, (2) the mobility of delinquents, and 
(3) their life pattern of residential mobility and daily 
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movement. Highest residential mobility was observed 
in those areas with a high delinquency rate. In these 
areas, daily movement of ordinary people was also 
found to be high.—M. Shinohara. 


2605. Gottschalk, Louis A., Titchener, James L., 
Piker, Helen N., & Stewart, Sarah S. (U. Cincin- 
nati Coll. Med.) Psychosocial factors associated 
with ncy in adolescent p= A preliminary 

rt. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 
138(6), 524-534.—A group of young, pregnant girls, 
16 yr. of age and younger, was compared with a 
group of similar nonpregnant girls for psychological 
and social background factors. Statistical data from 
interviews indicate “association of variables only” 
and call for cautious generalization —N. H. Pronko. 


2606. Guze, Samuel B. (Washington U. Sch, 
Med. St. Louis) A study of recidivism based 
upon a follow-up of 217 consecutive criminals. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(6), 
575-880. This report presents the results of a 
follow-up study of 217 convicted felons to determine 
several criminal recidivism rates and measure the 
association between these rates and a number of social 
and psychiatric factors. Criminal recidivism rates 
were shown to be associated with the extent of the 
prior criminal careers, with a certain category of 
crime, with race, with age, perhaps with educational 
level, and with alcoholism. No association was dem- 
onstrated with family and parental variables selected 
to study the effect of severe early home dislocations. 
The single most important factor associated with the 
recidivism rates was the extent of the previous crim- 
inal career.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2607. Hayashizaki, T. [Interpersonal relation- 
ships between juvenile delinquents and the family 
court probation officer.] Family Court Probation, 
1963, 2(3), 50-60.—The following topics were dis- 
cussed: (a) delinquent mechanism on the inner and 
outer conflicts in his value system, (b) role of family 
court probation officer especially in relation to his 
social and emotional conditions, (c) interpersonal re- 
lationships between delinquents and the probation of- 
ficers, (d) value orientation in relation to interper- 
sonal relationships, (e) emphasis of humanistic value 
orientation types in the understanding of juvenile 
delinquents, (1) social and psychological conflict in 
relation to delinquents' value systems.—M. Shinohara. 

2608. Hogan, John C., & Schwartz, Mortimer D. 
(U. Oklahoma) The manly art of observation and 
deduction. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
& Police Science, 1964, 55(1), 157-164.— The senior 
author of The Baker Street Irregulars, uses Sherlock 
Holmes to illustrate skills of observation and deduc- 
tion.—4A. Eglash. 


2609. Ichimura, J., & Tota, N. [On the effect of 
psychopathic juvenile delinquents.] Family Court 
"Probation, 1963, 2(9), 12-22.—Rorschach test pro- 
tocols obtained from 80 psychopathic delinquents and 
50 nondelinquents were anayzed on 7 main feeling 
categories (hostility, anxiety, bodily preoccupation, 
dependency, pleasant feeling, neutral feeling, and 
others) devised by Nagoya University. Delinquents 
showed higher hostility, anxiety, lower dependency 
and lower pleasant feeling significantly than non- 
delinquents. Low dependency was especially remark- 
able in weak-will type of psychopath. Some other 
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feelings were also remarkably related some sub-types 
of psychopathic delinquents —M. Shinohara, 

2610. Jacks, Irving. (Temple U.) Accessibility 
to group psychotherapy of incarcerated adolescent 
offenders. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & 
Police Science, 1964, 55(1), 100-106.— This paper 
reported preliminary results in the development of a 
rapid, self-administering technique for the prediction 
of accessibility to group psychotherapy.”—A. Eglash. 

2611. Kamata, K. [Group violence in junior high 
school] Monthly Bulletin of Family Courts, 1963, 
15(4), 15-54.—A large scale study of junior high 
school delinquents was made in the following areas: 
(1) formation of a delinquent group; (2) community. 
family, and school; (3) relationship between school 
and delinquents; (4) personality; (5) treatment de- 
termined by family court; (6) policies and opinions 
of related agencies; (7) the present and future of the 
school.—Y. A. Glebas. 


2612. Kokichi, Higuchi. (Inst. Brain Res, U. 
Tokyo) The problems of juvenile delinquency. 
Japanese Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1963, 4(1), 1— 
18.—The rapidly increasing rate of young juvenile 
delinquents in Japan has led psychiatrists to study 
the disproportion between physical growth and sexual 
maturation and mental or social development.—Y. A. 
Glebas. 

2613. Krishnan, B. (Ս. Mysore, India) The 
D scale in MPI for the detection of delinquency 
among the students at the university level. Journal 
of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
1(1), 20-24.—The D scale in the Mysore Personality 
Inventory may be used as a diagnostic instrument for 
delinquency. Family maladjustment and social mal- 
adjustment have high positive correlation with the 
scale. Other factors having influence on delinquency 
are father's education and occupation, order of birth, 
urban living.—U: Pareek. 

2614. Michaels, Joseph J. The need for a theory 
of delinquency. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 10(2), 182-186—A theoretical framework 
should direct the research on the complex problem of 
juvenile delinquency. In the application of a specific 
therapy, chemical, physiological, psychological or 
sociological, the rationale for such procedures should 
be clearly stated—Author summary. 

2615. Motoori, T. [A study of juvenile delin- 
quents by the self-concept analysis method.] Family 
Court Probation, 1963, 2(3), 44-49 —With 50 Q- 
cards, the “present self" and the “ideal self“ of 10 
juvenile thieves were studied. Delinquents' "present 
self” differed widely from that of the controls’, but 
their "ideal selves" were quite similar. The dis- 
crepancy between the "present- and ideal self" was 
„ for delinquents than for controls. -V. A. 

ebas. 


2616. Okado, T., & Sakaki, M. [Interpersonal 


relationship of juvenile delinquents: A research by 


means of CPI.] Family Court Probation, 1963, 2(9), 
13-17.—The CPI (translated into Japanses) was ad- 
ministered to 36 thieves, 36 violent offenders, 8 sexual 
offenders, and 72 nondelinquents (junior and senior 
high school pupils). Delinquent groups showed lower 
scores in Re, So, Ac, and Py scales. Thieves showed 
lower scores in Sy and To than violent offenders, 
Lone offenders showed lower scores in Gi than group 
offenders. V. A. Glebas. 
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2617. Pierson, George R., Barton, Virginia, & 
Hey, Gordon. (Green Hill Sch., Wash.) SMAT 
motivation factors as predictors of academic 
achievement of delinquent boys. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(1), 243-249.—The need for ac- 
curate prediction of academic achievement was re- 
viewed and the success of other prediction programs 
was pointed to as evidence that clinical, as well as 
academic variables, can be predicted with accuracy. 
Despite uniformly poor public school records of de- 
linquents, many do “blossom” academically with 
termination of acting out. The need for early identifi- 
cation of such individuals was stressed. High and 
very significant multiple correlations between the 
School Motivation Analysis Test and measures of 
school achievement were reported. Author abstract. 

2618. Rankin, R. J., & Wikoff, R. L. (Oklahoma 
State U.) The IES Arrow Dot performance of 
delinquents and nondelinquents. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 207-210.—The Arrow Dot 
test was administered to a volunteer group of 57 re- 
formatory inmates and to a comparison group of 64 
college students. It was found that the Impulse score 
discriminates between these groups. Suggestions are 
made as to the relationship between the AD I score 
and the Porteus Maze Q score.—Journal abstract. 


2619. Ray, B. Arunansu. Construction of a scale 
to identify delinquents. Manas, 1964, 11(1), 31-34. 
—A scale consisting of 63 items with 4 alternatives 
for each item was administered to 75 delinquents and 
75 matched nondelinquents. Chi-square analysis 
shows sufficient validity to the scale.  Test-retest 
reliability was found to be .85 and .75.—U. Pareck. 


2620. Robin, Gerald D. (U. Pennsylvania) Gang 
member delinquency. Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, & Police Science, 1964, 55(1), 50-69.— 
Delinquencies increase in frequency and violence with 
the member’s increasing age, 40% of whom continue 
into adult crime. This linkage between delinquency 
and crime was established by follow-up of gang mem- 
bers dealt with by police. “These individuals were 
persistent and dangerous adolescent offenders . . . 
(who) became even more serious adult offenders."— 
A. Eglash. 


2621. Roumajon, Y.  Problémes de psycho- 
thérapie des delinquants. [Problems in the psycho- 
therapy of delinquents.] Hygiene Mentale, 1964, 53 
(3), 85-94.—Punishment of the delinquent is admin- 
istered in an archaic manner which takes no account 
of the progress made in sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. It is necessary to mobilize public opinion 
against the poorly reasoned movement which tries to 
make delinquents a category of privileged mentally ill. 
The treatment of delinquency today embraces a great 
variety of techniques which can be applied to the 
individual in function of his personality as determined 
by a personality dossier as recommended by the 
French Penal Code. Discussion follows—W. W. 
Meissner. 

2622. Roy, Arunansu Bikash. (U. Calcutta, In- 
dia) Delinquency proneness scale. Indian Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 41-45.—A pre- 
liminary scale containing 27 items relating to defiance, 
ambivalance to authority, feeling of resentment and 
hostility was found to discriminate between delinquent 
and nondelinquents and to give scores which tend to 
be normally distributed.—U. Pareek. 
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2623. Schar, Edward յ. Behavioral science and 
criminal law. Scientific American, 1963, 209(5), 39- 
45.—The goal of criminal law is a moral one and is 
achieved when the offender is condemned and pun- 
ished. The behavioral sciences are concerned with 
understanding and controlling criminal behavior. The 
basic difference between these 2 points of view hinges 
on the concept of free will. 2 compromises are sug- 
vested and discussed which would permit collaboration 
between the 2 disciplines. One compromise would 
restrict the law to the courtroom and permit be- 
havioral science free reign in the prison. The other 
would require a behavioral science definition of crim- 
inal responsibility to replace the current legal one.— 
L. M. Wise. 

2624. Shoor, M., & Speed, M. ԷԼ. Delinquency 
as a manifestation of the mourni rocess. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37. 84 58.—12 cases. 
Delinquent behavior in a previously conforming 
adolescent may be a sign of a mourning process or 
a substitutive pathological grief reaction. Where the 
mourning is pathologically masked by delinquency, 
appropriate and timely psychiatric consultation can be 
of great benefit. —D. Prager. 

2625. Soma, K. [Semantic measurement of inter- 
personal relationships of juvenile delinquents with 
some word concepts.] Family Court Probation, 1962, 
2(9), 63-70.—Using Osgood's semantic differential 
method, the meanings of 10 words related to inter- 
personal relationships were examined with 22 delin- 
quents and 22 controls. Through this procedure, the 
cognitive structure of interpersonal relationships in 
delinquents were also studied. Only the word 
"woman" has significant emotional meaning for delin- 
quents as compared with controls. Delinquents put a 
higher evaluation on positive interpersonal relation- 
ships. However, delinquents' cognition of their own 
interpersonal relationships was found to be negative. 
Emotional disturbance in delinquents was suggested. 
—M. Shinohara. 

2626. Stone, LeRoy A. 
Inst, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) The minimax prin- 
ciple and motivations of juvenile delinquents. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 366.—In decision 
theory the minimax principle is regarded as being a 
pessimistic and even an irrational decision principle. 
A similarity between the minimax principle and what 
an expert states is the major motivational pattern for 
juvenile delinquents is noted. The possibility that 
juvenile delinquents may use something similar to the 
minimax principle in their decision-making is dis- 
cused.—Author abstract. 

2627. Takemasa, S. [Delinquency in minority 
groups.] Family Court Probation, 1963, 2(3), 33-43. 
— Korean culture in Japan was discussed in relation 
to juvenile delinquency. 25 Korean and 25 Japanese 
delinquents were examined. Koreans are more in- 
volved in conflict and retreatist subculture. Their 
families have deviant social norms and are not the 
reference group for the children. Methods of prevent- 
ing delinquency were proposed.—M. . Shinohara. 

2628. Weeks, H. Ashley. (New York U.) Youth- 
ful offenders at Highfields. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. 
Michigan Press, 1963. 208 p. $1.95 (paper).—Short- 
term group interaction treatment was administered to 
229 16- and 17-year-old offenders in New Jersey. 
The program was initiated July 5, 1050. Describes 
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the project conducted at Highfields and the evaluation 
of it after several years of operation, The evaluation 
consisted of a comparison of Highfields boys and 
selected matching boys at a traditional reformatory at 
Annandale. The comparisons were based upon psy- 
chological test responses and background history and 
information. The record after discharge, in terms of 
recidivism, furnished a criterion of success. Chapter 
topies included backgrounds of Ss, relation of social 
backgrounds to outcome, reactions to attitude tests 
and adjustment inventories, and prediction of outcome 
Ն test scores. “The evaluation results found the 

ighfields boys responding to short-term treatment, 
and succeeding after discharge in greater proportions 
than Annandale boys. Statements by 4 authorities 
regarding general problems in treatment of delin- 
quents concluded the report.—H. Roemmich. 


2629. Wilcock, Keith D. (State Hosp., James- 
town, N. Dak.) Neurotic differences between in- 
dividualized and socialized criminals. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(2), 141-145.— This 
study — — to demonstrate that neurotic differences 
could be found among prison inmates chosen accord- 
ing to characteristics of their criminal behavior, 3 
groups of 15 white, male, prison inmates were 
screened from a prison's total population. An indi- 
vidualized group, whose crimes were violent, aggres- 
sive, and lacked a financial motive, were found to 
show significantly different elevations (at the .05 and 
01 levels) from the other groups on several subscales 
of the MMPI and the CPI. These results reflect 
more neurotic traits in the individualized group than 
in the more common socialized criminal groups.— 
Journal abstract. 

2630. Yamaguchi, T. [Juvenile delinquency and 
family disintegration: An ecological research.] 
Monthly Bulletin of Family Courts, 1963, 15(1), 23- 
79.—]uvenile delinquency was ecologically exami 
in relation to: family disintegration, broken homes, 
economic conditions, human relationships, and divorce. 
Ss were 372 delinquents, 303 divorcees, and 633 non- 
delinquents in Matsuyama EN: The results were 
generally consistent with E. W. Burges' theory of 
urban concentricity. Delinquency was highly corre- 
lated with diverce in urban areas. The delinquency- 
divorce correlation was quite low in slum areas.— 


Y. A. Glebas. 


PSYCHOSES 


2631. Assal, G. (Clinique U. Lausanne, Switzer- 
land) L'inceste chez les psychotiques. [Incest in 
UC L'Évolution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(1), 

10 cases of incest in psychotics are summar- 
ized. Incest in psychotics is rare, but when it occurs 
it alters the entire family structure with devastating 
pathogenic repercussions which canont be predicted. 
The following conditions do not seem significantly re- 
lated to the psychosis: weakness, alcoholism, and 
demographic factors. It is concluded that incest is 
characterized by universality in all cultures, and by 
the lack of any satisfactory theoretical explanation. 
(12-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

2632. Craddick, Ray A. (U. Alberta.) Size of 
drawings-of-a-person as a function of simulating 
psychosis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 
308.—86 college males were asked to draw a picture 
of a person, a picture of themselves, and a picture of 
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a person as they thought a “crazy” person would 
draw it. Comparing the height of the 3 tech H 
the crazy ones were significantly larger (p Հ.01) 
than the other 2, which did not differ significantly be- 
tween themselves. The expansiveness exhibited in 
increased drawing size must be related cautiously to 
hypotheses concerning actual psychotic behavior.— 
Author abstract. 

2633. Critchley, MacDonald. (National Hosp., 
London, England) The neurology of psychotic 
speech. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(466), 353-364.—Demented patients are liable to 
show a progressive poverty of speech, which may be 
overlaid by true dysphasic manifestations when the 
brain-atrophy happens also to involve the midthird 
of the dominant hemisphere to a significant degree. 
Terminology offers certain difficulties, and it is sug- 
gested that the language impairment in cases of 
dementia should be spoken of as "dyslogia" rather 
than dysphasia. Unusual phonemic and other verbal 
mannerisms may also occur at times in patients whose 
dementia is associated with a previously existing state 
of mental defect or schizophrenia. There are interest- 
ing problems entailed when the similarities are studied 
between schizophrenic writings and the nonrepre- 
sentational work of certain authors addicted to a cult 
of obscurity. (20 ref.)—4uthor summary. 


2634. Cumming, J. The inadequacy syndrome. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(4), 723-733.—This 
paper describes the Ist steps in an attempt to classify 
mental illness according to its social manifestations. 
Inability to obtain and keep a job; inability to marry 
or to stay married; and inability to avoid difficulties 
with the law comprise the complex of signs indicating 
the presence of the inadequacy syndrome. Evidence 
for the existence of the syndrome, prelimianry clas- 
Sification, and the practical importance of the concept 


are discussed.—D. Prager. 


e 2635. Greenspan, Herbert S. Functional factors 
in “organic” brain syndrome. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1964, 120(12), 1185-1188.—A recent clin- 
ical experience with a case of presumed toxic psy- 
chosis taised significant doubt regarding the specifity 
of such a diagnosis. In the patient presented, “a dis- 
turbed premorbid background and immediate situa- 
tional stress may have provoked this unusual psychotic 
reaction coincidental with an allergic reaction էօ 
tetanus antitoxin.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2636. Haward, L. Թ. C. (Graylingwell Hos 5 
Chichester, Sussex, England) ` Differential after 
drug analysis: A preliminary study. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(467), 514-519.—50 hos- 
pitalized psychotics with basically paranoid delusions 
but otherwise intact personalities were divided and 
matched for age, chronicity of illness, and intensity 
of delusions. Chlorpromazine and haloperidol both 
showed effects, but the psychometric analysis demon- 
strated that they achieve their effects in psycho- 
logically different ways. The intensity of a delusion 
should be reduced by any process which augments the 
alerting response of the reticular formation or which 
diminishes the suppressor channels of the peripheral 
nervous system. IV. L. Wilkins. 

2637. Hoffer, A., & Osmond, H. The relation- 
ship between mood and time perception. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1962, 36(1), 87-92.— 
Cohen and Mezey’s view that most depressed patients 
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feel that time passes slowly is supported. Schizo- 
phrenics are confused and muddled about time. Schizo 
phrenia seems to be a long and slow delirium. “Psy- 
chologists may find that simple tests of time perception 
will have a variety of clinical uses, not only for diag- 
nosing, screeining, and categorizing the sick, but for 
following their progress during and after treatment, 
predicting relapses and devising remedial teaching for 
patients suffering from these defects. D. Prager. 

2638. Hollender, Marc ՒԼ, & Hirsch, Steven J. 
(Upstate Med. Cent, Syracuse, N. Y.) Hysterical 
psychosis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 
120(11), 1066-1074.—The once-popular term, hyster- 
ical psychosis, excluded from standard nomenclature, 
was found to have lived on in psychiatric usage with- 
out official sanction. Descriptive features of this 
entity, illustrative case histories and its interpretation 
in terms of a Freudian ego disorganization are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


2639. Loeb, Armin; Feshbach, Seymour; Beck, 
Aaron T., & Wolf, Abraham. (U. Colorado) Some 
effects of reward upon the social perception and 
motivation of psychiatric patients varying in de- 
pression. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 68(6), 609-616.—This study is concerned with 
the effects of task performance upon the affective 
state and social judgments of depressed individuals. 
Nondepressed and depressed male psychiatric patients 
were randomly assigned to an experimentally-induced 
superior- and inferior-performance condition. Prior 
to and immediately following the experimental task, 
Ss rated their own mood and judged photographs of 
male and female adults on a happiness-sadness con- 
tinuum. Indices of self-confidence were also obtained. 
Ss in the superior-performance group in comparison 
to inferior-performance Ss were more self-confident, 
rated themselves as happier, and perceived others as 
happier. Depressive Ss tended to be more affected than 
nondepressed Ss by task performance when estimating 
how they would do in a future task; the groups did 
not differ, however, in performance effects on self- 
ratings or on judgments of photographs. (18 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


2640. Lorr, Maurice; Klett, C. James, & Mc- 
Nair, Douglas M. Syndromes of psychosis. NYC: 
MacMillan Co., 1963. x, 286 p. $10.00.—"'This book 
describes the isolation and confirmation of 10 major 
behaviorally-defined psychotic syndromes and it pre- 
sents a tentative scheme for classifying individuals 
into 6-syndrome-based psychotic types. It begins with 
a critical examination of current psychiatric classifi- 
cation and its basic concepts. The development of a 
measuring instrument for assessing syndromes is re- 
ported, and a review of factor analytic reports is then 
presented. Several novel conceptual schemes for re- 
lating the syndromes are proposed and finally, follow- 
ing a discussion of the theory of typing, a report is 
given of the evaluation of 6 psychotic types with the 
hope of establishing a more objective taxonomy for 
the so-called behaviour disorders.“ NV. De Palma. 


2641. Mallett, B. L., & Gold, S. A pseudo- 
schizophrenic hysterical syndrome. British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(1), 59-70.—The 
diagnosis of hysteria is discussed briefly, with par- 
ticular reference to "borderline" schizophrenic states. 
A hysterical illness is described, occurring in women 
in their 3rd or 4th decade. 2 case-histories are given 
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which characterised 13 cases 
are described, which, 


at some stage in every case, led to a 
sis of schizophrenia. The problems of 
considered in view of the high inci 
suicide, (33 ref.)—Author E 


2642. Marconi, J. (U. Chile) Esboze 
la ysu 


theoría patogénca de — al 
tratamiento y [Scheme for a patho- 
genic theory of Jos and its ication to treat- 
ment and rehabilitation.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psico- 
logica América Latina, 1964, 10(1), 2-11.—A theory 
is outlined which takes its departure from a st 
concept of po as a mutation of the structure of 
unction or reality sense, Oneiriform psy- 
choses involve disappearance of the structure of the 


treatment are 


de una 


- learned prepsychotic reality function. Affective psy- 


choses involve a total mutation of the reality sense. 
The multiple etiological factors causing psychosis, in- 
cluding hereditary and cultural elements, may employ 
a unitary final common path in pathogenesis. (28 
ret.) IV. W. Meissner. 


. 2043. Resnik, Salomon. Experience with a 
of chronic psychotics. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1963, 36(4), 327-330.—A descri ion of 


how analytic technique and interpretation ot trans- 
ference can be introduced in a therapeutic group of 
Ss express most of 
their fantasies at a nonverbal level or through a verbal 
expression with a preverbal menning, The author be- 
lieves that one of the roles of the therapist is to be a 
sort of translator or mediator between preverbal and 
verbal thinking. Correct interpretation which stimu- 
lates in the Ss the capacity to develop from concrete 
thinking to symbolic verbal expression, an analytic 
approach and understanding of early levels of devel- 
opment and primary anxieties are fundamental for 
dealing with regressed patients. The task of the 
therapist in formulating interpretations is to be aware 
of his countertransference es thus to be in touch 
with his own psychotic mechanisms and hantasies 


aroused by ‘the transference “psychosis.” —Author 
summary. ` 
2644. Rioux, B. A review of folie à deux, the 


psychosis of association. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1963, 37 (3), 405-428.—An exhaustive review of the 
French and English literature is presented. Folie à 
deux is a sharing by 2 of a common delusional system. 
It is suggested that psychosis because of association 
is even more suitable than psychosis of association. 
Although folie à deux can and does occur in identical 
twins, it is even then to be considered a psychosis 
which develops because of a faulty and peculiar rela- 
tionship of persons which transcends the twinship 
itself, There is no difference in folie à deux occur- 
ing in blood-related vs. nonblood-related TE 
The case presentation of this paper is pro bly an 


in which the belief was 
that one was a princess and the other was a duchess. 
Folie à deux puzzled the old clinicians who could 
explain it only by heredity and mental contagion.— 
D. Prager. 

2645. Sapira, J. D. Immunoelectrophoresis of 
the serum of psychotic patients. Archives of Gen- 
eral 5 1964, 10 (2), 196-198.—Serum from 
hospitalized psychotic patients were examined by im- 
munoelectrophoresis. 4 out of 15 sera showed ab- 
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tions of the routine 


location showed no 
and the controls — Author summary, 
2646. Schneider, P.-B., Abraham, O., & Panayo- 
D. (Policlinique Psychiatrique Ն. Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland) Quelques aspects de la vie 
sexuelle des psychotiques. [Some aspects of the 
sexual life of psychotics.)  L'£volution Psychiatrique, 
1964, 29(1), 45-73.— The goal was to explore sexual- 
ity as a genetic and structural element of psychical 
conditions in psychotics, A  35-item questionnaire 
was administered to 42 male and 42 female hospital- 
ized psychotics. Rapport was good and their answers 
were lucid. Questions, answers, and interpretations 
are included in the text and in a comprehensive 
chart of 25 behavior and background categories. The 
results did not support any statistical or theoretical 
conclusions, and indicated no significant differences 
from normals in confinement. (40-item bibliogr.)— 
L. A. Ostlund. 
2647. Smith, D. C., & Lidz, T. (Yale U.) Inter- 


related psychoses in fraternal twins. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 423- 
430.—A pair of fraternal twins who were raised as à 


unit and who maintained to an unusual degree the type 
of SE relationship usuall 
— twins, were hos 
izophrenic p 

ferent, their lite experiences were unusually similar, 


uate ego boundaries, with a joint identity, but shar- 
quate ie amd functions according to male and female 
of object relationships ex- 
and an inability to tolerate 
structure and homo- 


of in 
EY. interrelated as any reported in identical 
helps elucidate the d 
twins. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2648. Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Jo 
nar. (Lund Sela The — < 
treatment upon the process of reality construc- 
tion: An investigation utilizing the results of a 
ial tachistoscopic experiment. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1962, 26(6), 520-526.—"1 group 
of 48 patients in a clinic of psychiatry was subjected 
to tachist ic experiments sica p pres- 
entations of 2 stimuli (A and B) betore and aíter 
therapy. While the patient was adapted to B before- 
hand, A was exposed in a series of geometrically pro- 
longed flashes starting from subliminal values. There 
were 2 parallel forms, each consisting of 2 series. In 
lseries A was incongruent witli B, in another A was 
a threat directed against B. Comparing the ther- 
apeutic group with a control group (50 patients) it 
was possible to describe the effects of therapy (in- 
cluding ECT, other antidepressive treatments, atarax- 
ics, psychotherapy, hospital stay, etc.) in 5 dimensions 
of abnormal behavior. While the defense mechanisms 
of repression and isolation together with paranoiac 
forms of projection were but little affected by therapy, 
cases of depression, slight projection, and psychosis 
often improved considerably."—E. R. Oetting. 
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2619. Vetters, W. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Vitamin B-Mangel als ätiologisches 
Zwischenglied bei ex en, insbesondere alko- 
holischen Psychosen. [Vitamin B deficiency as an 
etiological link in exogenic, especially alcoholic psy- 
choses.) Psychiatrie, Neurologie & medizinische 
psychologie, 1964, 16(2), 44-55.—Starting from Bon- 
hoeffer’s posturation of an etiological link for the 
exogenic psychoses, it has been shown that this link, 
in alcoholic psychoses, might consist of a a B-avita- 
minotically conditioned disturbance of the cerebral 
metabolism. Thereapeutcial results as well as physio- 
logical facts point at conditions of deficiency includ- 
ing vitamin U the components of the B, group, and 
the entire B complex. In view of the physiological 
interplay of all B vitamins it is quite obvious that by 
a disturbance in one of these links the overall func- 
tion will be adversely affected. Since countless other 
exogenic psychoses develop from primary conditions, 
which show a marked tendency towards B deficiency 
and exhibit a favorable response to appropriate ther- 
apy, B avitaminosis is considered to be an etiological 
intermediate link. Journal summary. 

2650. Viitamaki, R. Olavi. (U. Helsinki) Psy- 
choses in children: A psychological follow-up 
study. Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Series B, 1962. 52 p.—A brief review of early stud- 
ies, criteria for diagnosis, and tests used in evaluating 
childhood psychoses. A second section presents sev- 
eral case illustrations. The final section lists a study 
using 11 boys and 12 girls from ages 4 to 148. 
Distribution was: early infantile autism 3, infantile 
Schizophrenia 8, atypical psychosis 5, schizophreni- 
form reaction 7. Results suggest early infantile 
autism was the most serious syndrome. The atypical 
psychosis group had the best prognosis. (48 item 
bibliogr.)—G. Deskin. 

2651. Wittenborn, J. R, & Smith, J. B. K. 
(State U., New Brunswick, N. J.) A alle 
of psychotic dimensions in male and female hos- 
pital patients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dis- 
ease, 1964, 138(4), 375-382.— A sample of 150 male 
psychotic patients was compared with a sample of 135 
female patients on age, chronicity, and socioeconomic 
status. Factor analysis showed "important differ- 
ences in factor composition, the absence of a factor 
which was present in the male sample" and the 


emergence of a new factor in the f — 
WH Posen, e female sample. 


2652. Wittenborn, J. R. (State U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) . Psychotic dimensions in male and 
ir ան Rope Principal component 

- 2 ournal of Nervous ծ. Mental Disease, 
1964, 138(5), 460-467.—2 highly similar samples օք 
female patients and 150 male patients were compared 
by means of a centroid analysis of the same set of 
98 symptom rating scales to test for a possible differ- 
ence in their pattern of symptoms. Results confirmed 
such a difference which may reflect a cultural differ- 
ence in sex roles.—N. H. Pronko. 


Schizophrenia 


2653. Al-Issa, Ihsan. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
Surrey, England) Creativity and its relationship 
to age, vocabulary and personality of schizophre- 
nics. British Jowrnal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(464), 
74-79.—In this experiment, creativity was defined as 
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the patients’ scores on a battery of tests for flexi- 
bility, originality, and ideational fluency. Ss were 
also given the Wechsler Bellevue Vocabulary Scale 
and the Eysenck Personality Inventory. It was found 
that while vocabulary and neuroticism are positively 
correlated with creativity, age and extraversion show 
the opposite trend. Vocabulary is negatively corre- 
lated with extraversion and positively with neruoti- 
cism. Thus the creativity of chronic schizophrenics 
is not independent of age, verbal ability, the person- 
ality traits of extraversion and neuroticism. It is 
suggested that the results were probably affected by 
institutionalization, duration of illness, and the pa- 
tient's level of drive. (18 ref.)—Author summary. 

2654. Al-Issa, Ihsan. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, Surrey, England) The Eysenck Personality 
Inventory in chronic schizophrenia. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(466), 397-400.—Extra- 
version and neuroticism scores were related to be- 
havior for 34 patients, showing an inverse relation 
between extraversion score and excessive speech. 
Schizophrenics have a low incidence of neurotic 
traits.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2655. Badgley, Theordore M., Morgan, Donald 
W., Hedlund, James L., & Holloway, Harry C. 
Characteristics of the schizophrenic decompensa- 
tion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(2), 
138-142.— This study presents data abstracted from 
the summaries of a random sample of 200 schizophre- 
nic patients. The data include frequencies of demo- 
graphic characteristics, premorbid personality pat- 
terns, significant premorbid behavior, precipitating 
stresses, prior psychotic episodes, final diagnosis, and 
type of disposition, with the main emphasis on the 
presenting complaints, symptoms and signs which 
necessitated hospitalization. Some of the interrela- 
tionships among these variables are explored and the 
following inferences drawn: in the 60% evidencing an 
abnormal premorbid personality pattern, the present- 
ing symptom picture seemed to be an intensification of 
that pattern ; although in 70% a concurrent event was 
revealed as a potential stress, this precipitant was 
unrelated to the presenting symptom picture or the 
severity of the decompensation.—Author summary. 

2656. Barison, F. Arte e schizofrenia: I. Nuove 
considerazioni sui rapporti tra are e schizofrenia. 
[Art and schizophrenia: New considerations on the 
relationship between art and schizophrenia.] Archi- 
vio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1964, 25 
(1), 19-25.—Schizophrenics express themselves ar- 
tistically through mannerisms, schizophasia, and 
original Rorschach interpretations—L. L’ Abate. 


2657. Beghi, Q., Tommasi, Շ., E Zamparo, D. 
Arte e schizofrenia: III. Il manierismo schizo- 
frenico e il manierismo nell’arte. [Art and schizo- 
phrenia: III. Schizophrenic manierism and manier- 
ism in art.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia, e 
Psichiatria, 1964, 25(2), 139-144.—Schizophrenic 
productions are compared with art from the viewpoint 
of daseinanalysis.—L. L'Abate. 


2658. Belmont, L, Birch, H., Klein, D., & Pol- 
lack, M. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med., NYC) Per- 
ceptual evidence of CNS dysfunction in schizo- 
phrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 
(4), 395-408.—To study the etiology of schizophre- 
nia, 3 groups were compared. Group A were schizo- 
phrenics with marked childhood behavioral disorders. 
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Group B were schizophrenics with no record of such 
disorders. Group C were Com- 
pared with B, A showed reduced perceptual-analytic 
ability, increased memory deficit, increased thought 
disorder, reduced percentage of determined 
responses, reduced Q, earlier age of 1st clinical con- 
tact, and marked preponderance of males. Compared 
with C, A and B showed a reduced perceptual-analytic 
ability, reduced range of response to multiple visual 
stimuli, reduced percentages of socially determined 
responses, earlier age of Ist clinical contact, and 
more intractable illnesses. The data were inter- 
preted from the point of view that a patient's func- 
tioning is the result of the interaction of a specific 
nervous system with its environment, thus itting 
the inference that the late disturbed schizophrenic 
patients may have manifested a different and less 
debilitating kind of neurologic dysfunction than that 
shown by the early disturbed patients and that these 
result in a different type of environmental stress 
being required to produce symptoms.—Y. A. Glebas. 

2659, Berlet, ԷԼ ԷԼ, Himwich, ԷԼ E., Bull, C., 
Kohl, H., Matsumoto, K., Pscheidt, G. R., Spaide, 
J., Tourlentes, T. T., & Valverde, J. M. (Gales- 
burg State Res. Hosp. Ill.) Endogenous meta- 
bolic factor in schizophrenic behavior. Science, 
1964, 144( Whole No. 3616), 311-313.—Exacerbation 
of schizophrenic behavior are associated with eleva- 
tions of urinary tryptophan metabolites. Free tryp- 
tophan and methionine possibly arising from the 
breakdown of muscle protein may act like an andoge- 
nous metabolic factor which enhances behavioral 
worsening. Some of the apparently spontaneous 
activations of psychotic symptoms may be intensified 
by the endogenous liberation of these 2 compounds. 
(16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2660. Blaufarb, Herbert. (VA Hosp., Danville, 
ա) A demonstration of verbal abstracting ability 
in chronic schizophrenics under enriched stimulus 
and instructional conditions. Journal of Consulting 


Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 471-475.—Ss matched on. 


WAIS vocabulary. “In one session the Ss were 
asked to give the meaning of a single proverb, and 
in the other session were asked to give the meaning 
of sets-of proverbs, each of which had the same 
meaning. The results showed that the chronic 
schizophrenics improved their performance under the 
proverb set condition, and also showed greater im- 
provement than the normal Ss. Chronic schizo- 
phrenics apparently have not lost the capacity for 
verbal abstraction, but may possibly fail to deal 
effectively in some ways with incoming stimuli."— 
E. R. Oelting. 

2661. Cameron, D. E., Lohrenz, J. G., & Hand- 
cock, K. A. The depatterning treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 3(2), 
65-76.— This depatterning treatment consists of elec- 
troshock administered concurrently with continuous 
sleep therapy and followed by a 2 yr. postdischarge 
follow-up phase of treatment. The method is espe- 
cially adapted to schizophrenics undergoing short- 
termi hospitalization in the psychiatric divisions of 
general hospitals. D. Prager. 

2662. Carlson, V. R. & Feinberg, Irwin. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Response-times of schizo- 
phrenics in a perceived velocity task. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1962, 1(3), 247-255.—41 


39: 2659-2666 


chronic schizophrenic patients were tested over a 
number of weeks on a perceptual velocity task in 
which response-time is correlated with the speed of 
a moving stimulus. 15 of the patients developed 
remarkably long absolute response-times but main- 
tained a high degree of relative accurary. This 


ery asad significantly related to absence of 
alpha-blocking in the EEG but not to specific symp- 
tomatology or other individual characteristics. Ten- 
tatively, the phenomenon is interpreted as an exag- 
geration of a normal change in the perception of 
time-intervals under repeated testing on the same 
task.—Author summary. 


2663. Chang, S. C. Dream-recall and themes 
of hospitalized schizophrenics. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1964, 10(2), 119-122.—Comparative 
ratio of dream recalling in chronic schizophrenics 
was not less, and probably was higher (contrary to 
general assumption) than that of acute schizophre- 
nics. Typologically, in acute patients dream themes 
are more variable, and the dream-stories tend to be 
longer than in chronic cases whose dream-themes 
frequently evolve around family members. Acute 
excatatonic’s dream recallability is high, and his 
dreams are remarkably rich in themes of omnipotence, 
sexuality, and motility.— Author summary. 


2664. Chapman, James, & McGhie, Andrew. (Ս. 
St. Andrews, Dundee, England) Echopraxia in 
schizophrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 
110(466), 365-374.—An examination of the subjec- 
tive reports of young schizophrenic patients suggests 
that echopraxia also occurs in the early stages ofa 
schizophrenic illness, although in a more transient 
and controlled form. Here echopractic tendencies in 
young schizophrenic patients are interpreted as re- 
sulting from the general breakdown in perceptual 
constancy which appears to be a feature of the early 
stages of the illness. Finally an attempt is made to 
relate the different forms of echopractic behavior 
observed in schizophrenic patients to the develop- + 
mental stages of imitative behavior outlined by Pia- 
get. (20 ref.) Author summary. 


2665. Chapman, Loren J., & Knowles, R. R. 


(Southern 11. Ս.) The effects of phenothia- 
zine on disordered thought in schizophrenia. 


Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(2), 165- 
169.—Using a counterbalanced design, 24 male 
chronic schizophrenics were tested both while re- 
ceiving phenothiazine therapy and while off drugs. 
The test used was a conceptual one which permitted 
measures of 3 kinds of errors, errors resulting from 
excessively broad interpretation of common concepts, 
errors resulting from excessively narrow interpreta- 
tion of common concepts, and random errors which 
reflect lack of alertness and a drop in intellectual 
efficiency. Phenothiazine therapy reduced errors of 
excessive breadth of concepts (p < .04), increased 
random errors (ք < .02), and had no effect on errors 
of excessively narrow interpretation of concepts. 
Since the errors of excessive breadth are outstanding 
in schizophrenia, these findings indicate that pheno- 
thiazine therapy reduces schizophrenic thinking dis- 
order, but that it increases propensity for other kinds 
of errors.—Journal abstract. 

2666. Cheek, Frances E. (New Jersey Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., Princeton) The “schizophrenic 
mother” in word and deed. Family Process, 1964, 
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yr. institutionalization. 
ronmental factor was responsible for the obtained 
differences.—Journal abstract. 

2668. De Luca, Joseph Nicholas. (Catholic U. 
America) Cognitive task performance in schizo- 

as a function of premorbid history, evalua- 
tion, and set to improve. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(9), 3384-3385.— Abstract. 

2669. Distler, Luther Տ., May, Philip R. A., & 
Tuma, A Hussain. (U. California, Berkeley) Anx- 
iety and as predictors of response 
in patients. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964. 28(2), 170-177.—H ypotheses, de- 
rived from existing psychological formulations of 


ie 1953a; Taylor, 1953) purported to assess 


for the combined groups. 
broken down by sex both predictors were significantly 
related to outcome criteria, but in consistently oppo- 
site directions for men and women. The markedly 
different results for men and women are interpreted 
in terms of the sex-role appropriateness of the behav- 
ior sampled by the predictor measures. (27 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


different qualities of treatment outcome. 
Active drug therapy significantly reduces rehospitali- 
zation. Drugs improve the quality of post-discharge 
social behavior. The history of hospitalization is an 
important aspect of the schizophrenic's adaptation to 
his illness, not reflected in the usual mental status 


examination.—D. Prager. 
| 2671. Fachinelli, E. Nuovo significato del di- 


segno e 1 magico del passato nell’opera 
di un’artista psicotica. [New meaning of drawings 
and magic ery of the in the works of a 


Eë artist. Archivio di Psicologia, Neuro- 
gia e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(1), 27-50.—The artistic 
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painter suffering of 


severe cardiac See al apa are discussed from 


2672. F. 
Wender, P. H. Sleep ephalographic 
and eye-movement patterns in pa- 


tients. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, S(1), 4Է 
53.—18 actively ill schizophrenics showed signifi 
cantly less —" activity during sleep than 

rols. Short term patients had significantly 
lower values for dream time and per cent dreams than 
did long-term patients. The evidence does not sug- 
gest that an alteration in the neurophysiological sys- 
tems associated with dreaming is basic or causal to 
to schizophrenia, though dreaming appears to be 
uring the early stages of pathology.—D 
Prager. 

2673. Feldstein, Aaron; Kam-Kim Wong, Keith, 
& Freeman, Harry. The metabolism of serotonin 
administered by the intramuscular and intra- 
venous routes in normal subjects and chronic 

hrenic patients. Journal of Psychiatric Re- 
search, 1964, 2(1), 41-49.—The metabolism օք 
Serotonin-C'^ was investigated in 12 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients and 12 normal healthy Ss. Each Տ 
received 1 intravenous and 1 intramuscular injection. 
The major metabolite by either route of administra- 
tion was 5-HIAA. There was a marked delay in the 
urinary recovery of total carbon-14 and 5-HIAA-C'* 
after intramuscular injection of Serotonin-C!*, maxi- 
mal at 2 hr., but clearly observable at 8 hr. after 
administration. There were statistically significant 
differences between the chronic schizophrenic pa- 
tients and the normal Ss. The conclusion: Mono- 
amine oxidase and aldehyde dehydrogenase functioned 
normally in the schizophrenic population.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

2674. Gaines, J. A., Mednick, S. A., & Higgins, 
J. Stimulus generalization in acute and chronic 
schizophrenia. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
39(4), 1963, 601-605.—Acute schizophrenic, chronic 
schizophrenic, and normal samples were tested for 
SG responsiveness on the dimension of tonal duration. 
It was predicted that the acute schizophrenics would 
display greater SG than would either the chronic 
schizophrenics or the normals. While results were 
in the predicted direction, only the acute schizo- 
phrenics and the normals were found to differ sig- 
nificantly.—Author abstract. 

2675. Ginett, Lyndon E., & Moran, Louis J. 
(Austin State Hosp., Tex.) Stability of vocabu- 
lary performance by schizophrenics. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(2), 178-179.—After 
13 additional years of institutionalization, 31 schizo- 
phrenic men and 36 schizophrenic women were re- 
tested with the Wechsler Bellevue vocabulary test, 
Form I. No significant decline was found in vocabu- 
lary performance. The findings did not support the 
hypothesis that prolonged institutionalization induces 
intellectual deterioration—Journal abstract. 

2676. Gjessing, Leiv R. (Dikemark sykehus, 
Asker, Norway) Studies of periodic catatonia: I 
Blood levels of protein-bound iodine and urinary 
excretion of vanillyl-mandelic acid in relation to 
clinical course. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1964, 2(2), 123-134.—An investigation of 3 periodic 
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20977. Gladis, Michael (VA 
Pu) Age differences in eren earning tae 
KS e անա Իթ Kee 

was designed to study age difieremees | 


learning of paired associates in serial order 
eres task over r3 kennen. 
«ոո: 2 grow younger-aged 
IS middle-age (35°56), "male, haspitulaed 
phrenics. results. indi that 
aged-group's performance was superior 
for the Ist session. Over the 9 learning 
middle-aged group showed 


— on the paired-associate 
erences between the age 
remained fair! 


was concluded that t deficit in middle-aged 
and schizophrenic Ss is that is not a xed 
and immutable one for all tasks but may 

through practice —Jowrnal abstract. 
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1963, 41(9), 808-810 irn ie 
1 1 — lormance groups 
of 42 severely emotionally R Ss, 1 of which 
was receiving vocational counseling at a VA —— 
Office and the other while still hospitalized, was 
Purdue Pegboard test. 
, a comparison of the combined 
these groups with means obtained a 
revealed significantly poorer performance for 
emotionally disturbed Ss on all parts of the test. 
The results suggest that performance can be 
an occupational handicap for these Ss 
improved and they are 


well motivated. It appears that counselors i 
With schizophrenic x should place more E 


ent 


, ֆ and schizophrenia : 
factors. Pisseriotion Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3421- 


3422 .— Abstract. 


social isolation in and schizo- 
Phrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4285. 


d A sta, Ga. 
աշ լ recent events. 
367-370.—This 
erences between 
lormal and schizophrenic males in ի 
Teceive stimuli from the mass media of communica- 
tion and to report this information. When matched 
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2685. 
Sch.) : 
proposal Po Reports, 1964, 14(1), &. 
2686. Walter J., & Campbell, 
Y. (U. Մ conditioning in 
EE of reinforcement and 
Gét ere Prychological R. , 1964, 
14(2), S6-S/2.—A study was 
gate the conditionability of chronic 
wt mse 2 2 7 el-type task. The effect of 

ma ial 

at 


2687. Johannsen, Walter J. Friedman, Samuel 
vi v. D 


467), 561-570. is related to 

Cen te Street «խամ X pue 
Po extremely chronic group. On critical flicker acute 
schirophrenics showed an threshold 


y 
value while chronic groups were significantly lower. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


schizophrenia . Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1963, 37 (1), I Մ": 
blood pressure responses to mecholyl were compa 
with ratings on the Elgin Prognostic Scale and with 
scores on a proverbs test. Results show no evidence 
of a relationship between autonomic responsiveness 
and the other 2 variables. However Ss at the ex- 
tremes of the Elgin scale tended to score differently 
on the proverbs test.—D. Prager. 
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2689. Kahn, Eugen, & Pokorny, Alex D. (VA 
Hosp. Houston, Tex.) Concerning the concept of 
schizophrenia. American J of Psychiatry, 
1964, 120(9), 856-860.—Certain trends are indicated 
which might, in the future, better understanding 
of the term, schizophrenia, today is a meaning- 
less term. “We may conclude with statement of 


our conviction that i or rather the hi- 
atric patient cannot — d? grasped el aci- 


2690. Karon, Bertram P. (Michigan State Ս.) 
castration 


An study օք parental 
plantans in, schizophrenia; British Journal of 
'sychiatry, 1964, 110(464), 67-73.—30 male schizo- 


phrenics, without ECT or insulin, having had both 
mother and father figures in their childhood, were 
examined with a modifed Blacky technique to dis- 
cover which parent was the castrator in their fan- 
tasies. The Sa faing was that typically the 
classical fantasy of father as castrator exists, but 
that it exists as a defensive fantasy, defending against 
the fear of the mother. The critical question for 
future research is whether the modal finding օք the 
father castrator as a defense against the mother 
castrator is specific to schizophrenic patients or gen- 
eral to the human condition, (25 ref.)—Author 
2691. Kelley, Ք. E. (MSSW VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Relatives’ attitude and outcome of 


Հաա eg? Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 10(4) 389-394.—The relatives of 68 schizo- 
renic patients who were being released in remission 

rated on à schedule designed to get at pertinent 
components of their attitudes and feelings towards 
the patients. The patients were then classified ac- 


47 


then compared to each component of relative's atti- 
tude plus a global rating of the home. No relation- 
ship was found. With the exception of marital status, 
the favorable and unfavorable family attitude groups 
did not differ significantly in regard to background 


cussion of the implications օք the study, it was 
stressed that these results were consistané with sev- 
eral other studies which were unable to find reliable 
peng of readmission.—Journal abstract. 

. Kempler, Walter, Iverson, Robert, & Beis- 
ser, Arnold. The adult schizophrenic patient and 
his siblings. Family Process, 1962, 1(2), 224-235. 
is schizophrenics and at least 2 siblings apiece were 
interviewed to elucidate their parent-child experiences 
for study in terms of availability and described per- 
sonality of parent figures, and *. . . described differ- 
ences in relationships between each parent and child." 


1 family is presented to illustrate how differences. 


F. 
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emerged and were viewed. Communication distor- 
tions ", . were found in patients and siblings alike 
and appeared unrelated to an active schizophrenic 
process,” but to. . . the attempt Ss to present 
at least one parent figure in a favorable licht. 4 Ss 
showed no communication distortion. Each was from 
a different family, each was unanimously described as 
a favorite child, and none of these were patients.— 
A. M. Bodin, 


2693. Krapf, E. E. (Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland) The Bleulerian concept of schizo- 
phrenia and the comparative approach. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(4), 332- 
339.—"The importance of the comparative methods 
for the demonstration of the essentially ‘multi-fac- 
torial’ origin of schizophrenia is discussed in some 
detail, and in this context reference is made to 
investigations into heredity, constitution, level of eco- 
nomic and social development and the significance of 
cultural traditions."—N. H. Pronko. 


2694. Lawson, J. S., McGhie, Andrew, & Chap- 
man, James. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp., Dundee, 
England) Perception of h in schizophrenia. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(466), 375- 
380.—The subjective reports of schizophrenic pay 
tients regarding their difficulties in the perception of 
speech suggested that these were due to a relative 
inability to perceive a series of words as an organ- 
ized pattern. A number of English passages of vary- 
ing degrees of internal organization were presented 
to matched groups of schizophrenic and normal Ss, 
who were asked to reproduce each passage in writing 
immediately after presentation. Analysis of the re- 
sults confirmed that the schizophrenic group were 
comparatively unable to utilize the increasing degrees 
of contextual organization to improve their perform- 
ance. The results also demonstrated that this failure 
was not due to any impairment on the part of the 
schizophrenic patients to perceive and recall the indi- 
vidual words.—Author summary. 


2695. Lidz, Theodore; Wild, Cynthia; Schafer, 
Sarah; Rosman, Bernice, & Fleck, Stephen. (Yale 
U. Med. Sch.) Thought disorders in the parents 
of schizophrenic patients: A study utilizing the 
Object Sorting Test. Journal of Psychiatric Re- 
search, 1962, 1(3), 193-200.— This paper presents 
a replication of an experiment by McConaghy in 
which he found that 60% of the parents of 10 schizo- 
phrenic patients and at least 1 parent of each patient 
showed a disorder in conceptual thinking on the 
Lovibond version of the Object Sorting Test in con- 
trast to such findings in only 9% of parents of 65 
controls. The findings suggest a dominant mode of 
inheritance of schizophrenia and hold great potential 
significance to the study of schizophrenia."—J. A. 
Lücker. 


2696. Lomont, James Ք. (Carter Memorial 
Hosp. Indianapolis, Ind.) Selective intellectual 
deficit for threatening content. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 57(2), 319-328.—Acute schizophrenics 
and nonpsychotic patients showed equal selective defi- 
cits for high-threat analogies as compared with low- 
threat analogies. Chronic schizophrenics performed 
equally poorly on the 2 kinds of analogies. Normals 
showed a selective enhancement for the high-threat 
analogies, These results indicate that selective defi- 
cit for threatening content is not a necessary nor a 
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suticient condition for schizophrenia, although ie is 
characteristic of acute The revels 


aho suggest that selective depends om severe 
e — — — 


Schizophrenia or pmi problem in dia: 
ential diagnosis. Comprehensiog Prychiatry, 1962, 
3,1), Following a limited survey of relevant 
literature, it is — — case m 
old girl “with an acute 

with an epileptic focus" that the t red Dilantin 
are useful in differentiating between 
these 2 clinical syndromes —D, . 

2098. Lucas, Leon. (Wayne State Ս.) Family 
influences and reactions. Americes 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(3), $97-535.— 
A study of the relationships of varia- 
bles to the incidence of schizophrenic reactions be- 
tween a study group of 100 patients (41 male and 


59 female), white, urban, and a control — 

by sex and race from — ipe who 
followed the subject "alphabet ly on the class list. 
A multiple regression analysis was made of 19 varia- 
bles. Psychological climate in the — of orien- 
tation, marital status, y SCH (0-20 yr. 
absence of father (0-6 yr.), achi statistical sig- 
nificance (p € 10). Signi (p € 10) zero-order 
correlations of variables inferred to be concomitant 
factors were rearing — absence of father 
(0-20 yr. ), absence o (0-20 yr. and 0-6 
vr.), and mental illness of mother, father and/or 
sibling.—Author abstract, 


Psychology, 1964, 57, 29-40--Ճ neutral sentence 
completion test was administered to 25 normal and 
25 schizophrenic Ss (12 scattered; 13 nonscattered) 
suitably cqusted 5. ««Է1շ- were sone ig 2n oh 
enced judges. schizophrenics | > 
guished from normals at a statistically significant 
level օո the basis of an overall impression of their 


protocols; their use of 9 e characteristics; 
and the incidence of schi ic sounding sen- 


tences. Schizophrenics did not differ from normals in 
their use of various parts of speech or negatively 
toned words. Total number of words was signifi- 
cantly less for — than for other —— — 
suggested that nei regression nor 

a loss of energy accounts for schizophrenic language. 
Author abstract. 

2700. MacDonald, W. Scott, & Wohl, Sidney A. 
(VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Status perception 
and role relationships: Parameters of the incen- 
tive situation for schi patients. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(6), 556-558— 
12 regressed patients performed 48 trials on Purdue 


status, in contrast to self- or peer a 
There were no significant differences other- vs. 
self-initiating role participation.”—E. R. Oetting. 
2701. McCarthy, John F. (Catholic U.) The 
differential effects of praise and censure upon the 
verbal response of schizophrenics. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4289.—Abstract. 


2701. 
N CJ) Social desirability and self-evaluation in 
deb e TE Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1962, 18(3), M9-35S0.—107 esoe 


2704 
cators for adults, Ke ic Quar- 
499-508.— the study 
SR emu d ei ui 
| si arta ded 


“It seems to relate the clinical outcome of 
d tel psychotic i ie, persisting, re- 
ing, or hospitalization, with the existence 
certain characteristic adolescent friendship pat- 
terns.” D. Prager. Y 
Reitman, E. Edward; Linnestaedter, Ce- 


Alex D. 
‘schizophrenia in identical twins. Archives 
d ccd Psychiatry, 1964, 10(2), 131-137.—This 
paper describes the i and psychological 


h 
| 


uni relationship they share with one another. 
[dea — that the twins have never been able 
to achieve a psychologically independent state of 
existence. It appears that their twinship has been 
a retarding factor in their development, and that it 
has served to intensify, prolong, and elicit their 
pathological traits and symptoms. (15 ref.)—Author 
summary. 

2706. Renton, C. A., Affleck, J. W., Carstairs, 
G. M., & Forrest, A. D. A follow-up of schizo- 
phrenic patients in Edinburgh. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1963, 39(4), 548-600.—In 132 schizo- 

- phrenic men the relationship of outcome with clinical 
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condition at the time oí discharge, and with certain 
social factors, aftercare and medication, during the 
12 mo. following discharge are described. Severity 
of disturbance of mental state at the time of discharge 
was the predominating factor significantly associated 
with various aspects of patients’ post-hospital per- 
formance. Patients who showed nil or minimal dis- 
turbance on discharge had a lower readmission rate, 
were better socially adjusted, had a lower unemploy- 
ment rate, and were far more likely to attend the 
outpatient clinic and take their neuroleptic medication 
as prescribed, compared with patients who were mod- 
erately or severely disturbed on discharge. None of 
the other pre-discharge factors, such as age, sex, 
diagnosis, duration of admission, were related to the 
level of post- hospital performance—Author abstract. 


2707. Richardson, G. A., & Moore, R. A. On 
the manifest dream in schizophrenia. Journal of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1963, 11 
(2), 281-302.—50 Ss. Diagnoses were about 56% 
accurate as to schizophrenic or nonschizophrenic, 
when based on manifest dream content alone. Judges 
were psychoanalysts and clinical psychiatrists. It is 
also suggested that the finding of bizarreness, strange- 
ness, or incomprehensibility in dreams of schizo- 
phrenics may be a consequence of failure of sec- 
ondary revision.—D. Prager. 


2708. Ritchey, Ronald Eugene. (U. Nebraska) 
Predicting industrial therapy success and hospital 
progress in a schizophrenic population. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3426-3427.— Abstract. 


.2709. Salzinger, K., & Portnoy, S. Verbal con- 
dition in interviews: Application to chronic schi- 
zophrenics and relationships to prognosis for 
acute schizophrenics. Journal of Psychiatric Re- 
search, 1964, 2(1), 1-9.—A report of 2 related 
studies. First, 16 chronic schizophrenic patients were 
interviewed under 3 "verbal conditioning" experi- 
mental conditions. The authors concluded that lack 
of conditioning was due to extremely low operant 
levels of chronic patients and reaffirmed this conclu- 
sion by comparing these results with results from a 
previous study with acute schizophrenic patients. 
2nd, an experimental group of 58 and a control group 
of 14 patients were interviewed under similar experi- 
mental conditions to investigate the relationship be- 
tween the reaction to reinforcement and outcome of 
illness. The authors concluded that patients who left 
the hospital within 180 days from admission date were 
conditioned, while those who remained in the hospital 
did not condition. Thus, reactivity to reinforcement 
provides a prognostic index.—R. V. Hamilton. 


2710. Sampson, Patsy Hallock; Ray, Thomas S., 
Pugh, Lawrence A., & Clark, Mervin L. (Ս. 
Oklahoma Med. Cent.) Picture recognition as an 
index of social sensitivity in chronic schizophre- 
nia: The effects of chlorpromazine. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(6), 510-514.—Pro- 
cedure involves recognition of pictures of self and 
others. (1) Chlorpromazine produces increased 
social awareness in chronic schizophrenic women as 
measured by increases in both nonverbal (sorting) 
Scores and verbal (naming) scores. (2) Chlorproma- 
zine produces a greater acceptance of self-image as 
reflected in increased frequency of acknowledgment 
of own photographs. (3) As defined by the extent 
to which individuals were identified by others, no 
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effect of chlorpromazine on social stimulus value was 
found."—E. R. Oetting. 


2711. Schreier, A. J., Reznikoff, M., & Glueck, 
B. C. Controlled clinical evaluation of acute 
schizophrenia: A comparative study of rating in- 
struments and judges. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1962, 3(6), 343-353.—27 hospitalized schizophrenics 
were rated by physicians and by nurses and aides on 
6 different rating scales attempting to assess clinical 
change. The results were sufficiently promising to 
warrant further efforts. It is hoped that a rating 
instrument can be developed that will adequately 
cover the entire range of personality characteristics, 
that will be sensitive to changes in personality func- 
tioning, and that can be utilized with high reliability 
and validity. D. Prager. 

2712. Sherman, Lewis J., Moseley, Edward Շ., 
Ging, Rosalie, & Bookbinder, Lawrence J. Prog- 
nosis in schizophrenia. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 10(2), 123-130.—The results indicated 
a rather successful 3-year hospitalization pattern for 
588 VA patients. 90% left the hospital at one time 
or another and 14 were never readmitted to a VA 
hospital after discharge. In general, relating each 
of the 33 variables to outcome confirmed many find- 
ings already reported in the literature on prognosis. 
Withdrawal was the most important single measure 
in predicting success-failure when all variables were 
considered collectively. A prognostic profile based 
on the 6 most important predictors was presented. 
(22 ref.) Author summary. 


2713. Siirala, M. Schizophrenia: A human 
situation. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1963, 
23(1), 39-66.— The schizophrenic does not deal with 
the law of life as does the manic-depressive. He is 
neither under nor above the law; he deals with the 
law of life through the mechanism of detachment or 
splitting. When he is confronted with guilt not 
shared by others, his faith in the oneness of life dis- 
integrates, and many gods appear on the scene. The 
*unlived' life does not draw more attention to itself 
essentially through remorse, as in depression but 
through persecution from the outside, from a sphere 
of anonymous responsibility.—D. Prager. 


2714. Slotnick, Lee Nancy Kaufman. (U. Illi- 
nois) The effects of the interpersonal interaction 
situation upon abstract thinking performance in 
schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 
3843.—Abstract. 


2715. Starer, E., Weinberger, J., & Ahbel, G. 
(VA Hosp, Northport, N. Y.) An analysis of 
polygraphic responses of chronic regressed male 
schizophrenic patients to Freudian-type stimuli. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(1), 43-44.— 
Polygraphic measures of GSR and respiration and 
responsivity to cards depicting classical Freudian 
psychosexual stages was investigated using 
chronic regressed schizophrenic patients and 11 nurs- 
ing assistant controls. Each S looked at Freudian- 
type and neutral-type stimuli cards for 30 sec. GSR 
and respiration rate was obtained by a Model 6303 
Keeler polygraph. Reactivity on Freudian-type 
stimuli was significantly greater than neutral stimuli 
for both patient and nursing assistant Ss. The 
results were suggestive of uninhibited autonomic 
response.—E. J, Kronenberger. 
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2716. Steingart, Irving. Conditions of person- 
ality organization related to thic ability 
among normal and schizophrenic > == Jowrnal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1962, 26(5), 416-421.— 
In schizophrenics and college normals high and low 
empathy groups are selected by performance on a 
series of drawings arranged to tell a story. Regres- 
sive functioning was assessed by ratings of finger 
painting and completing a dream story. There was 
a significant difference on the dream completion 
measure for normals. Other differences were in the 
expected direction but not significant. The data 
indicates a distinction should be made between “ac- 
cess to impulsive motor discharge in the personality 
and access to regressed form and content in thought 
processes. -E. R. Oetting. 

2717. Sugarman, A. A., Goldstein, L., Murphree, 
H. B., Pfeiffer, C., & Jenney, E. H. (New Jersey 
Neuropsychiatric Inst., Princeton) EEG and be- 
havioral changes in schizophrenia. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 340-344.—A study 
is described in which quantitative EEG measures and 
standard behavioral measures obtained in a double- 
blind study were correlated over a period of 1 yr., 
the Ss being 16 carefully selected male chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Deanol, chlorpromazine, perphena- 
zine, and placebo were administered singly and in 
combination without the psychiatrists, nurses and 
EEG personnel being aware of their nature. Signifi- 
cant correlations were obtained indicating that wors- 
ening of schizophrenic behavior is associated with 
decrease of mean electrical energy content, while the 
reverse obtains with improvement in schizophrenic 
behavior. These results are discussed and their 
significance for future research is indicated. Jour- 
nal abstract. 


2718. Sugarman, A. Arthur, & Cancro, Robert. 
(New Jersey Bureau Res., Box 1000, Princeton) 
Field dependence and sophistication of body con- 
cept in schizophrenics. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1964, 138(2), 119-123.—“The rela- 
tionship between mode of field approach and sophis- 
tication-of-body-concept in schizophrenia was studied 
in a group of 51 recently hospitalized schizophrenics. 
A significant correlation was found between sophis- 
tication-of-body-concept score and Rod-and-Frame 
Test (Series 3) performance in the same direction 
as had been previously shown by Witkin and his 
co-workers in children and normal adults. An at- 
tempt to modify the sophistication-of-body-concept 
scale for use with a disturbed population did not 
increase the correlation significantly. It is concluded 
that longitudinal studies are required to elucidate 
changes in body concept and mode of field approach 
during acute episodes of schizophrenia. —N. H. 
Pronko. 

2719. Taft, Lawrence T., & Goldfarb, William. 
Prenatal and perinatal factors in childhood schizo- 
phrenia. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurol- 
ogy, 1964, 6(1), 32-43.—A retrospective study of 
birth records, physicians’ records, and mothers his- 
tories was initiated to test the proposition that the 
broad universe of children diagnosed as schizophrenic 
includes one subcluster of children who have been 
traumatized and neurologically impaired in the course 
of the reproductive process. The completed study 
demonstrated that the prenatal and perinatal histories 
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of a group of schizophrenic children gave conclusive 
evidence of more reproductive complications than a 


of nonschizophrenic controls, (31 ref.)— 

Author summary. 
2720. Turner, W. J. Experiences with en | 
ess thi sychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 3 


(3), 476-A88.—"Personal experiences with primary 
‘ocess thinking are described under conditions of 
intoxication with the South American hallucinogenic 
decoction yaje, under LSD, and under reverie. 
essential psychological equivalence of these conditions 
is contrasted with that of the schizophrenic. The 
former are considered to be examples of the oneiric 
state, also seen in conditions of sensory deprivation 
and prolonged sleeplessness. Suggestions regarding 
a neurophysiological basis of the oneiric state and the 
schizophrenic state are offered.“ D. Prager. 

2721. Turner, W. J. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
N, Y.) Schizophrenia and oneirophrenia: A clini- 
cal and biological note. Transactions of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 26(3), 361-368.— 
A comparison of schizophrenia and oneirophrenia. 
Schizophrenias are states in which primary process 
activity breaks through secondary control. Th oneiro- 
phrenia, secondary process activity is withdrawn. 
Conditions induced by sleep deprivation, sensory iso- 
lation, and hallucinogenic drugs are seen as oneiro- 
phrenic. (41 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson, 

2722. Vener, Leonard. (New York U.) The 
relative functions of role perception and a ct- 
ing ability in schizophrenic thinking. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3844.—Abstract. 

2723. Verbeek, E. De betekenis van het schep- 
pend vremogen voor de lijder aan schizofrenie. 
[The significance of creative abilities for schizo- 

hrenic patients.] Gawein, 1964, 12(5), 334-348.— 

e problem of schizophrenia is interpreted in terms 
of verweer vs. afweer, adjustment by meeting a prob- 
lem at a distance versus adjustment by resistance and 
defense. The creative person is defined not as the 
developer of novelties but one who discovers and 
integrates the underlying systems represented by 
things, persons, and events. The schizophrenic is 
depicted as a “closed personality" in contrast to the 
"openness" of the creative personality. Likewise the 
pre-schizophrenic has not progressed to the "integra- 
tive stage" but remains on the “emotionalized stage" 
as characterized by the neurotic. Eventually the 
person remaining at the "emotionalized level" loses 
his "openness" and schizophrenia is the possible out- 
come.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

2724. Verdeau-Pailles, J. (Hôpital Psychiatrique 
St. Joseph de Cluny, Limoux, France) La thiori- 
dazine, neuroleptique de resocialization dans les 
schizophrénies chroniques. [Thioridazine, a neuro- 
leptic for resocialization in chronic schizophrenias.] 
Encephale, 1964, 53(2), 344-355.—Study of the re- 
sults of treatment with thioridazine of 51 chronic 
female schizophrenics indicates low toxicity, good 
toleration even by the most fragile patients, no im- 
portant biological effects, no significant changes in 
BP, no difficulty in sleeping, and only occasional loss 
of appetite. The best results were obtained with 
patients in whom the deterioration was not important. 
It is necessary to consolidate gains by using decreas- 
ing dosages; maintaining an elevated dose will often 
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produce a toxic syndrome of a Parkinsonian type.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

2725. Wadsworth, W. V., Wells, B. W. P., & 
Scott, R. F. An experimental investigation of the 
qualitative differences between the work perform- 
ance of normals and chronic schizophrenics. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37(2), 325-335. 
—6 schizophrenics were compared with 6 normals. 
Unlike the normals, the patients failed to structure 
a psychomotor task in an organic and economical 
way, interpolated extra job elements, "fiddled with 
the materials. Hence in an industrial unit the patient 
must be given an already structured task and the 
supervisors must be alert to new job elements or new 
method that would change the job cycle. The super- 
visor must work side by side with the patient and 
make the pace element by element.—D. Prager. 

2726. Wagner, Mervyn K. (Louisiana State U.) 
Partial reinforcement with chronic schizophrenics. 
Psychological. Reports, 1964, 14(1), 285-286.—The 
partial reinforcement effect was studied using a modi- 
fied slot machine with chronic schizophrenics as Ss. 
A short acquisition series, using 4 different percent- 
ages of reinforcement, was followed by an extinction 
series. The partial reinforcement effect was not ob- 
tained, using mean log trials to extinction as a cri- 
terion measure.—Journal abstract. 


2727. Walters, O. S. Religion and psycho- 
pathology. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 
24-35.— Current psychiatric attitudes toward reli- 
gious experience have been based upon generalizations 
drawn from patients or populations altered by psycho- 
pathology. . . . "defective reality testing invalidates 
the religious ideation of the schizophrenic patient." 
Religious symptoms occur infrequently in schizo- 
phrenia and are culturally determined. The psy- 
chiatrist must know normal religious experience to 
determine what is pathological.—D. Prager. 


2728. Weblin, John. (Mental Res. Inst, Palo 
Alto, Calif) Communication and schizophrenic 
behavior. Family Process, 1962, 1(1), 5-14.—An- 
alyzes and illustrates “. . . schizophrenic communica- 
tion as a highly goal-directed activity towards avoid- 
ing almost any clearly defined relationships at all." 
Construes silence, withdrawal, "off-beat" responses, 
and acting out as strategies, and delusions and hal- 
lucinations as trump cards designed to deflect retribu- 
tion by disowning responsibility. Ascribes the de- 
velopment of dysfunctional communication to devious 
emotional expression in anxious, ambivalent families. 
Presents verbatim examples from 2 conjoint inter- 
p with schizophrenics and their families—A. M. 

odin. 


2729. Weiss, Edoardo. Vicissitudes of internal - 
ized objects in paranoid schizophrenia and manic- 
depressive states. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50 
(4), 58-73.—The distinction between externalization 
and projection permits separation of the neurotic 
forms of melancholia, hypomania, and paranoia from 
the psychotic forms of these diseases. Neurotics keep 
an efficient reality sense, and their behavior, anxieties, 
and relations to other people are determined by 
strongly cathected representations arising from ex- 
ternalization, not from delusions or hallucinations. 
Psychoties project the externalized portion of their 
egos onto other persons and/or such a portion appears 
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to them in a hallucinatory or delusional aspect; they 
have inefficient dynamic ego boundaries.—D. Prager. 

2730. Weltman, R. E., & Wolfson, W. The effect 
of praise, censure and a self-established goal on 
the functioning of chronic schizophrenics. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 37 (1), 81-87.— 
"This study investigated the effects of praise and 
censure on level of aspiraion and investigated various 
combinations of the 3 factors upon subsequent per- 
formance in a simple motor task by chronically hos- 
pitalized female schizophrenic patients. A rationale 
for previously reported variant results was offered, 
and a principle to be considered in working with such 
patients was evolved.”—D. Prager. 


2731. Whatmore, George B. & Ellis, Richard 
M., Jr. (509 Medical-Dental Bldg., Seattle, Wash.) 
Some neurophysiologic aspects of schizophrenia: 
An electromyographic study. American Journal of 
Psychiairy, 1964, 120(12), 1166-1169.—4  schizo- 
phrenic patients were followed chronologically via 
EMGs so as to permit study of relationships between 
neurophysiological state and clinical condition. “It 
was found that schizophrenics in remission exhibited 
an intermittent hyperponesis whose lability increased 
and/or baseline rose prior to relapse. A persistent 
hyperponesis was present during the exacerbation. 
A reduction in the hyperponesis, whether chlor- 
promazine-induced or spontaneous, was followed by 
improvement in the patient's clinical condition."— 
N. H. Pronko. 


2732. Williams, E. Belvin. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U.) Deductive reasoning in schizophrenia. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 
(1), 47-61.—The Von Domarus principle, as formu- 
lated by Von Domarus and Arieti, was subjected to 
critical and empirical review. Previous studies on the 
Von Domarus principle were judged inadequate on 
the bases of unwarranted interpretation and restricted 
scope. 50 hospitalized normal patients and 50 schizo- 
phrenic patients were administered a 96-item syl- 
logistic test and verbal IQ test. The 1st 3 figures of 
the traditional syllogism were used and 4 content cate- 
gories: abstract, concrete, personal, and nonpersonal. 
No significant differences were found between the 2 
groups on the experimental items. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the figure (II) describing the Von Domarus 
principle was the easiest of the 3 figures. The author 
suggests that a different conceptual approach be used 
in examining schizophrenic thinking. (30 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


2733. Wolowitz, Howard Martin. (U. Michigan) 
Attraction and aversion to power: A conflict the- 
ory of homosexuality in male paranoids. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3429-3430.—Abstract. 


2734. Wynne, Ronald D. (New Jersey Bureau 
Res. Neurology & Psychiatry, Princeton) Are nor- 
mal word association norms suitable for schizo- 
phrenics? Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 121- 
122.--54 Kent-Rosanoff words were administered to 
30 normals and 30 acute schizophrenics under 3 sets 
of association instructions, and to 30 chronic schizo- 
phrenics under 2 sets, Results showed that all groups 
produced patterns of popular associations that cor- 
responded with the patterns to be expected from the 
Minnesota norms on all tests. Thus, the Minnesota 
norms are suitable for evaluating the association 
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responses of schizophrenic patients under a vari 
of test cad GG 

2735. Wynne, Ronald D., Van Raalte, Laura, & 
Monteleone, John. (New Jersey Bureau Research 
Neurology & Psychiatry, Princeton / 
stereotypes about somatotypes. Perceptwal & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 18(1), 21-22.—Ratings on 24 8-point 
bipolar scales of silhouettes depicting 3 body 
were made by 32 schizophrenics, Analysis of deg 
ratings yielded 4 stereotypes based on physical rather 
than psychological 233 The data are related 
to inconsistency of response to others by schizo- 
phrenics.—Journal abstract. 

2736. Zurabashvili, 2. A. (Asatiani Res. Inst. 
Psychiatry, Tbilisi, USSR) Ob osobennostyakh 
striktsii i poverkhnostnogo natyazheniya plazmy 
krovi pri shizofrenii. [On the characteristics of 
striction and surface tension of blood plasma in 
schizophrenia.] Soobscheniya Akademii Nauk Gru- 
sinskot SSR, 1964, 33(3), 727.—Among the re- 
sults of an investigaion on the blood plasma in 
schizophrenia is the disclosure of a lack of a definite 
correlation of length of the schizophrenic state with 
the dynamics of surface tension of blood plasma.— 
I. D. London. 


Affective Disorders 


2737. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lemperiere, T., & 
Perse, J. La nosologie des états dépressifs: Rap- 
ports entre l'étiologie et la sémiologie: III. Ré- 
sultats de l'échelle d'appréciation de Wittenborn. 
[The nosology of depressive states : Relations between 
etiology and semiology: III. Results from Witten- 
born's scale of appreciation.] Encéphale, 1964, 53 
(1), 5-18.—Wittenborn's scale is described and the 
technique of analysis into profiles discussed. Analysis 
of results indicates that the scale does not distinguish 
endogenous from involution depressions, but it does 
significantly distinguish both these types from psy- 
chogenic depressions. The most significant factors 
are depression and mania (agitation). Use of the 
scale testifies to the existence of symptomatic differ- 
ences among groups of depressions constituted on ex- 
clusively etiological grounds—W. W. Meissner. 

2738. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Perse, J, & Genou, À. 

. La nosologie des états dépressifs : Rapports 
entre Pétiologie et la sémiologie: IV. Résultats 
du test de niveau d'aspiration. [The nosology of 
depressive states: Relations between etiology and 
semiology: IV. Results of the test of level of aspira- 
tion.] Encéphale, 1964, 53 (1), 19-34.—A test of level 
of aspiration is described and results of its application 
to 47 depressed patients are presented. Results are 
interpreted as depending on 2 sets of factors: rate of 
learning during performance of the task and cognitive 
and affective factors. Rate of learning 1s 2 function 
of general depressive slowing and age, and seems to 
be consistently lower in endogenous and involutional 
Significant differences were found in 


performance between psychogenic and endogenous de- 


Despite identical subjective symptomatology, endog- 
enous and psychogenic depressions show objectively 
quite different symptoms. —W. W. Meissner. 

2739. Kielholz, P., & Beck, D. Diagnosis, auto- 
matic tests, treatment, and prognosis of exhaus- 


tion depressions. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1962, 
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3(1), 8-14.—Exhaustion depressions "are simple ab- 
normal depressive developments in which emotional 
tension or repeated emotional microtraumas gradually 
and often only when tension is relieved lead to de- 
pressive changes in mood.” Psychoanalytic therapy 
is not necessary for exhaustion depressions. Concur- 
rent percatori and pharmacologic therapy affords 


relief and hastens EE Electric shock and 
amphetamines are contra-indicated. 20 such patients 
were treated and followed up, the results indicating 


the validity of a differential diagnosis from neurotic 
depression with respect to therapy and prognosis,— 
D. Prager. 

2740. Lopez-Ibor, J. The "target" symptoms in 
the treatment of depressions. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1962, 3(1), 15-19.—200 cases, Tofranil is 
effective on the nuclear symptom of depression, “the 
vital sadness.” This sadness is somatotropic or somato- 
genic, thus differing from normal sadness, The more 
this “vital sadness” manifests itself in the clinical 
picture, the better are the therapeutic results, Ther- 
apeutic responses varied from about 50% to 80% in 
pure cases.—D. Prager. 

2741, Overall, John E. (Kansas State Ս.) 
Dimensions of manifest depression. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1962, 1(3), 239-245.—A com- 
plete centroid factor analysis and normalized varimax 
rotation were undertaken on 3l measures of sym 
tomatology commonly associated with repression A 
tained on a sample of 204 hospitalized depressed pa- 
tients. Factors characterized as depression in mood, 
guilt, anxiety, psychomotor retardation, abnormal pre- 
occupation with physical health, subjective experience 
of illness, and physical response to stress were identi- 
fied. These factors correspond closely to similar fac- 
tors identified in the analyses of psychiatric ratings 
for hospitalized schizophrenic patients. Author sum- 
mary. 

2742. Rolla, Edgardo H. El tiempo como objeto 
en la mania. [Time as an object in manic states. ] 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicologica de America Latina, 
1964, 10(1), 44-47.—The paranoid-schizoid and de- 
pressive positions as described by Melanie Klein are 
discussed with reference to time. Manic patients 
treat time as an object, which occupies an ideal si- 
tion, having magic connotations and presenting itself 
as indestructible. The manic fusion of id and ego is 
described as an infantile psychosis.— IV. W. Meissner. 

2743. Tingue, Arthur M. The psychopathic 
character disorder. Pastoral Counselor, 1963, 1(1), 
25-33.—The psychopath is viewed as having a defi- 
cient superego control system, poor capacity to tolerate 
frustration or delay of primitive gratification. It is a 
disorder of impulsivity with aspects of the narcissistic 
neuroses. “. . object relations are either too narcis- 
sistic, exploitative, temporary or superficial to offer 
anything ultimately but loneliness.” Therapy involves 
the dual role: providing an ego for him to “borrow” 
and representing society so he can engage in reality 
testing —C. E. Kew. 


Physiological Correlates 


2744. Brown, F. Christine. Blood factors in 
schizophrenia. (U. Tennessee) Archives of Gen- 


eral Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 409-413.—Efforts to 
confirm that serum from schizophrenic individuals 
will cause elevated L/P ratios when incubated with 
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chicken erythrocytes have been unsuccessful. No evi- 
dence has been found to indicate that schizophrenic 
serum affects the metabolism of glucose by chicken 
erythrocytes any differently than serum from normal 
individuals. The significance of the experimental ap- 
proach has been discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2745. Coddington, R. Dean; Sours, John A., & 
Bruch, Hilde. (U. Florida) Electrogastrographic 
findings associated with affective changes. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121(1), 41-44-- 
“The purpose of this preliminary report is to present 
our research experience with the EGG as a technical 
contribution to psychiatric research methodology. 
Thus far, little interest in the EGG has been shown 
by investigators in the behavioral sciences. In addi- 
tion, it is our intent to call attention to electrogastric 
findings associated with affective changes—findings 
which, we believe, are of interest to psychophysiology 
and call for further validation and signification. The 
theory and method of the EGG are briefly outlined, 
and pertinent physiological and pharmacological stud- 
ies of gastric electrophysiology, reported in the world 
literature, are cited. V. H. Pronko. 


2746. Dohan, F. C., Ewing, J., Graff, ԷԼ, & 
Sprince, H. (U. Pennsylvania) Schizophrenia: 
6-Hydroxyskatole and environment. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 (4), 420-422.— Although 
6-hydroxyskatole sulfate is present in the urine of a 
significantly greater proportion of chronically hos- 
pitalized schizophrenics than in nonhospitalized nor- 
mal individuals, the direct relationship of this sub- 
stance to schizophrenia or other mental disease is 
highly unlikely. It appears to be environmentally 
conditioned. There was a high concordance for the 
presence or absence of this substance on the chromato- 
grams of extracts of urines of members of the same 
“normal” households. Acute schizophrenics admitted 
to a psychiatric ward for the first time did not excrete 
the substance in greater amounts than normal in- 
dividuals.—Journal abstract. 


. 2747. Haward, L. R. C. (Graylingwell Hosp., 
Chichester, Sussex, England) A quantitative 
method of studying delusional intensity. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(466), 401-405.—A 
sample of 200 psychiatric inpatients, all deluded psy- 
chotics, was classified according to the type of delu- 
sion and psychophysiological measures were obtained 
during a neutral interview during which the delusions 
were discussed, and accepted or rejected by the E 
This manipulation produced different levels of physio- 
logical reaction, and the reaction was related to the 
patient’s emotional involvement with his delusion. 


GSR may be a valid indicator of delusional intensity. 
—W. Լ. Wilkins. 

2748. Hirata-Hibi, Motoe, & Fessel, W. J. 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Fran- 
cisco) Bone marrow in schizophrenia. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 414-419.—Bone 
marrow studies of 7 chronic schizophrenic patients 
showed morphological abnormalities of lymphocytes 
and increased numbers of reticulum cells. The sig- 
nificance of the various abnormalities is uncertain. 
The increased numbers of reticulum cells and the 
abnormal lymphocytes may be related to the abnormal 
blood proteins seen in schizophrenic patients —Jour- 
nal abstract. 
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2749. Hoffer, Ճ., & Osmond, H. People are 
watching me. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(1), 
7-18.—“25 schizophrenic patients were less able to 
decide whether an investigator was looking into their 
eyes than a group of 30 nonschizophrenic Ss. This 
supports the authors’ hypothesis that certain schizo- 
phrenic symptoms may be the result of defects in per- 
ception caused by a biochemical abnormality.”—D. 
Prager. 

2750. Jurko, M. F., Foshee, D. P., & Smith, J. C. 
(U. Mississippi Med. Cent.) Hyperactivity and 
peripheral nerve conductivity. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1964, 10(4), 431—433.—Peripheral motor 
nerve conduction velocity determinations (ulnar 
nerve) were made in a chronic psychiatric population 
of 100 patients. Motor nerve velocity was found to 
be significantly faster in those patients having a his- 
tory of motor hyperactivity. The psychiatric popula- 
tion as a whole had a conduction rate which was ap- 
proximately 20% more rapid than that reported for 
normal Ss.—Journal abstract. 


2751. Karpati, George, & Frame, Boy. (Henry 
Ford Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) Neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders in primary hyperparathyroidism. Archives 
of Neurology, 1964, 10(4), 387-397.—33 cases of 
histologically proven primary hyperparathyroidism 
were reviewed with regard to the incidence of neuro- 
psychiatric manifestations. In 14 cases of primary 
hyperparathyroidism (42% of total) subjective or 
objective neuropsychiatric manifestations were found, 
and in 4 cases these signs dominated the clinical pic- 
ture so that neurological or psychiatric consultation 
was obtained. Among these manifestations headaches, 
muscle weakness, and mental signs were found to be 
prevalent. Characteristics of these manifestations 
were described. (86 ref.)—Author summary. 


2752. Lynn, Բ. (Exeter U., England) Arousal 
and expressive movements. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1963, 103(12), 113-116.— The hypothesis 
is put forward that the concept of arousal corresponds 
to Eysenck's construct of psychoticism, individuals 
who are low on arousal being high on psychoticism. 
There are 3 principal measures of psychoticism, 
namely reaction time, perceptual efficiency and expres- 
sive movements, and existing evidence shows that the 
first 2 vary with variations of arousal. It was pre- 
dicted that manipulations of level of arousal would 
affect expressive movements and this was confirmed 
by 2 experiments, thereby supporting the hypothesis 
that Eysenck's construct of psychoticism is a function 
of arousal—Author abstract. 


2753. McDonald, R. K., & Weise, Մ. K. (NIH, 
Bethesda, Md.) The excretion of 3-methoxy-4- 
hydroxymandelic acid (VMA) in normal and in 
chronic schizophrenic male subjects: Effect of 
reserpine and chlorpromazine. Journal of psy- 
chiatric Research, 1962, 1(3), 173-184.—The follow- 
ing observations have been made: (1) Significant 
diurnal changes in VMA excretion rate occurred in 
both normal (A) and chronic schizophrenic (B) Ss. 
The rate was greater during waking hours (8 am- 
12 pm) than during sleeping hours (12 pm-8 am); 
this difference was not a function of the physical ac- 
tivity attending ordinary ambulatory activity. (2) 
The B Ss tended to have a higher VMA excretion 
rate than the A Ss, and the difference in rates was 
significant when the Ss were kept on a 24-hr. period 
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of bed rest. (3) The B Տտ excreted less creatinine 
than the A Ss, which might be due to a difference 
in body composition between the 2 groups. (4) Re- 
serpine administration causes a similar increase in 
VMA excretion in both groups. (5) Chlorpromazine 
administration causes a similar decrease in VMA 
excretion in both groups. (28 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

2754. McFarland, H. Ք. Addison's disease and 
related psychoses. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 
4(2), 90-95,—Debilitation and psychiatric symptoms 
may be the first sign of Addison's disease; but psy- 
choses with Addison's disease occur less frequently 
and may or may not be related. Ií related the psycho- 
sis will respond favorably to treatment of the adrenal 
disorder, as did the herein described manic-depressive 
psychotic with Addison's disease.—D, Prager. 

2755. Reio, L., Bostrom, H., & Heath, R. G. On 
the excretion of sulphate acceptors by schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 39(4), 1963, 634-651.—An application 
of enzymatic S**-labeling and detection of hy- 
droxylated urinary metabolites in a population of 6 
schizophrenic, 4 neurological, and 2 normal Ss is 
described. Sulphate acceptor patterns were visualized 
by radioautography from 2-dimensional paperchro- 
matograms. Quantitative activity determination was 
made for 7 spots. The ratio of excretion between an 
unknown spot No. 2 and of the identified compounds 
p-cresol, phenol and 3-hydroxyindole was calculated, 
indicating a 4-6 fold increased output of spot No. 2 
in schizophrenic Ss. The possible significance of this 
finding is discussed—Author abstract. 

2756. Rubert, Տ. L., & Remington, F. B. Why 
patients with brain tumors come to a psychiatric 
hospital: A 30-year survey. Psychiairic Quarterly, 
1963, 37(2), 253-263.—Charts of 34 patients with 
a diagnosis of psychosis due to brain tumor were re- 
viewed. 10 of the 34 were known to have brain tumor 
on admission. Reason for admission to the psychiatric 
hospital were behavioral disturbances. The present- 
ing symptoms may be so variable because the tumor 
and the psychosis may be unrelated, may be directly 
interrelated may be secondary to the patient's subjec- 
tive experience of loss of brain function, or may be a 
resultant of altered treatment of the patient by other 
people because of his losses.—D. Prager. 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


2757. Arieti, S. Psychopathic personality: Some 
views on its psychopathology and psychodynamics. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(5), 301-312. — 
Psychopathic personalities are divided into symp- 
tomatic and idiopathic. Symptomatic psychopathies 
are related to parts of psychoneuroses, character 
neuroses, and postpsychotic states. Idiopathic psy- 
chopathic personalities are divided into simple, com- 
plex, dyssocial, and paranoiac types. Specific early 
situations in the parent-child relationship establish 
a short-circuited mechanism at the basis of psycho- 
pathic behavior. In psychopathic personalities other 
than the simple type long-circuited mechanisms are 
formed which release or support the short-circuited 
mechanism. D. Prager. 

2758. Balduzzi, E. In tema di depressioni da 
successo. Apropos of depressions following suc- 
cess.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psi- 
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chiatria, 1964, 25(2), 145-162.—Depressive syn- 
dromes occurring after success are analyzed according 
to Minkoski's phenomenological analysis, This view- 
point appears valid to the author.— .. L’Abate. 


2759. Chen Chong-keng. [The — — 
reflex and subjective states in n 168.) 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 1, 103-109.—I 
a study utilizing 42 neurasthenics and 10 normal Ss, 
it was found that “restless, anxious, and over-sensitive 
neurasthenics” show greater psychogalvanic reflex 
reactivity than normals and that there is “low correla- 
tion between degree of self-sensitiveness and the psy- 
chogalvanic reflex."—4/. D. London. 

2760. Fink, H. K. Guilt and the obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurotic personality. Samiksa, 1963, 17(2), 
82-96.—The OCN (obsessive-compulsive neurotic) 
atones for guilt by magic rituals, suffers from an over- 
developed, punitive superego, strives excessively for 

fection, rigidly organizes his life, and avoids tak- 
ing initiative or making decisions. Psychoanalysis 
or other forms of psychotherapy are the treatments 
of choice for this most prevalent syndrome in America 
today.—D. Prager. 

2761. Garfield, Տ. L., & Browning, B. Clinically 
reported anxiety in psychoneurotic and personali 
disorders. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1963, 
37(2), 282-288.—Anxiety is definitely reported in 
patients not diagnosed as psychoneurotic, Anxiety is 
not inconsistent with the dynamics of the passive- 
aggressive personality nor with the sociopath. In this 
sample of 90, only 9 of the males were classified as 
psychoneurotic, These findings are tentative and 
suggestive. A more refined study is under way to test 
them.—D. Prager. 

2762. Muramatsu, Tsuneo. 
Child psychopathology. Japanese Journal of hild 
Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 16-18.—T he importance of 
child psychopathology is emphasized from theoretical 
and practical viewpoints. Children and adults were 
studied, involving problems of their childhood. The 
study aimed chiefly at clarifying the concept of child 
neurosis as a form of psychogenic personality reaction 
and at understanding the psychomechanisms of normal 
and abnormal children. Approximately 1000 cases, 
all under 16 yr., were studied. 1522 of them were 
more intensively studied and treated. The accent was 
placed on so-called “childhood neurosis,” the neurosis- 
like reaction of children, The findings for different 
age are described—J. A. Liicker. 

2763. Parker, Neville. (Brisbane Clinic, 79 Wick- 
ham Terrace, Brisbane, Australia) Close identifica- 
tion in twins discordant for obsessional neurosis. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(467), 496- 
504.—2 pairs of monozygotic twins in which marked 
identification was a feature and in which only one 
of the pair developed a severe obsessional illness are 
described. The high concordance rate for psychiatric 
disorder in monozygotic twins should not be attributed 
to mutual identification; moreover, identification is 
imprecisely defined in the literature.—JV. L. Wilkins, 

2764. Rosen, V. H. Variants of comic carica- 
ture and their relationship to obsessive-compulsive 
phenomena. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1963, 11(4), 704-724.—Obsessive-com- 
pulsives apologize when they are victimized and feel 
martyred when they are aggressors. Comic carica- 
ture allows the aggressor to insult his victim without 
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malice and the victim to feel some pride in being 
insulted. The obsessional seems to have to learn to 
insult and be insulted gracefully before his social de- 
velopment can proceed. Genetic derivatives of an 
obsessional neurosis can be more clearly defined and 
their infantile sources more easily reconstructed when 
they have first been restored to their comic context.— 
ք. Prager. 

2765. Rubin, Leonard S. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst, Henry Ave. & Abbottsford Rd., 
Philadelphia) Autonomic dysfunction as a con- 
comitant of neurotic behavior. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1964, 138(6). 558-573.—"In this 
study, measurements of pupillary reactivity were em- 
ployed to investigate the dynamics of autonomic re- 
sponsivity in normals and neurotics under several 
conditions. The dilation of the pupil in darkness and 
constriction in light indicated adrenergic and cho- 
linergic mechanisms, respectively. When the Ss were 
examined at rest, there were no significant differences 
in adrenergic or cholinergic activity and both re- 
sponded to painful stimulation. The effective pattern 
of adrenergic-cholinergic activity manifest involved 
an increase in adrenergic outflow and a decrease in 
cholinergic outflow. Thus, effective adjustments to 
emergency situations require maximal generalized 
sympathetic response. To attain a maximal level of 
adrenergic outflow, increased levels of adrenergic ac- 
tivity must follow painful stimulation & the level of 
cholinergic activity decreases. Both groups mani- 
fested similar patterns of autonomic behavior when a 
drive state was induced by painful stimulation. The 
homeostatic response curves for adrenergic and cho- 
linergic activity in normal Ss were characterized by 
a rapid return in the direction of decreased adrenergic 
and increased cholinergic activity following termina- 
tion of noxious stimulation. The neurotic Ss, con- 
tinued to manifest a sustained pattern of increased 
adrenergic outflow and decreased cholinergic outflow 
which was characteristic of their response to noxious 
stimulation."—N. H. Pronko. 


. 2766. Rubins, J. L. Distorted communication 
in the psychoneurotic: A round table discussion. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22 (1), 84- 
104.—Rubins stated that the neurotic will permit him- 
self to be aware of certain aspects of his functioning 
and will repress other aspects depending on his par- 
ticular personality structure. ). A. M. Meerloo 
pointed out that psychological therapists use words 
as ritual fruit at too many learned conferences. D. A. 
Barbara believed that effective and healthy communi- 
cation results mainly from a sense of inner freedom. 
Martin Symonds describes and discusses the genesis 
of faulty communication between parents and children. 
R. L. Sharoff discussed communication problems in 
connection with understanding the emotional life of 
the deaf—D. Prager. 


2767. Rubins, J. L. On the early development 
of the self: Its role in neurosis. American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 1962, 22(2), 122-137. — Variations 
in the self-concept influence choice of neurotic orienta- 
tion, modify the developed neurotic pattern, influence 
the development of secondary neurotic symptoms or 
solutions to conflict, decrease awareness of immanent 
inner experiences. “When the developmental defect 
primarily involves the process of identification with 
the self-concept, of identity-formation, the self-aliena- 
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tion will primarily show itself as a feeling of distance 
from inner experience—even though the self-concept 
may be well formed. D. Prager. 


2768. Shell, Stanley A., Jr., O'Mally, James M., 
& Johnsgard, Keith W. (San Jose State Coll.) 
The semantic differential and inferred identifica- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 547-558.— 
It was hypothesized that the large semantic differen- 
tial D-scores which separate self concept and parental 
concepts in neurotic individuals do not necessarily 
reflect poor identification, but instead are indicative 
of the positive nature of parental concepts and the 
neurotic individual’s tendency to perceive himself as 
different from highly valued concepts. Pretest and 
posttest measures were taken in a group of college 
students during psychotherapy and in a second group 
during a course in introductory psychology. It was 
determined that measured differences between the nor- 
mal and neurotic groups could be explained in terms 
of a “distance from positive concept” interpretation.— 
Journal abstract. 


2769. Tauss, W. (U. Western Australia) Mauds- 
ley Personality Inventory, neurosis, and stress. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(2), 461-462.—Using 
the MPI and a questionnaire measure of neurotic 
manifestation, it appears that both stress and under- 
lying neuroticism personality are characteristics of 
neuroses.—Journal abstract. 


2770. Van den Brink, J. M. (Ս. Leyden, Nether- 
lands) Eine Andwendung von Piotrowskis Alpha- 
Formel. [An application of Piotrowski’s alpha form- 
ula.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie & 
ihre Anwendungen, 1964, 23(1), 39-44.—Piotrowski’s 
alpha formula is tested on a pre-schizophrenic group 
and a control one, and the results are discussed in 
relation to Rapaport’s findings on different groups. 
In all cases the formula does not discriminate very 
well and this leads to a critical examination of both 
formula and theory on which it is based—Journal 
abstract. 


PsycHOsOMATICS 


2771. Cicourel, A., & Kornblit, A. (Մ. Buenos 
Aires) Consideraciones sociológicas sobre la en- 
fermedad mental. [Sociological considerations re- 
garding mental illness.] Acta Psiquidtrica y Psico- 
logica de América Latina, 1964, 10(1), 11-17.—Socio- 
logical theories of deviance are received with a view 
to developing a conceptual scheme for applying these 
theories to the study of psychosomatic problems in 
children. The sick role develops out of a motivated 
desire on the part of the patient to be relieved of social 
responsibilities. The motivated character of the ill- 
ness may develop after others impute deviancy to the 
actor and treat him as deviant—W. W. Meissner. 


2772. Cohen, R. Լ. The treatment of “Inter- 
stitial cystitis” as a migraine equivalent: Report of 
four cases. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(1), 
58-61.—4 young women with similar personality 
structure were referred for psychotherapy and were 
found to have interstitial cystitis, Onset and patho- 
genesis suggested a migraine-like syndrome. Ergot- 
amine therapy has resulted in almost total remission 
of urinary complaints, though the overall improve- 
ment in the emotional status is far from satisfactory. 
—D. Prager. 
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2773. Edmiston, F. G, & R. C. A 
study of object relations in a case օք ulcerative 
colitis. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1963, 4(2), 96- 
104.—"A case report of a patient with acute, fulminat- 
ing ulcerative colitis has presented. The = 
ent day psychiatric theories of ulcerative colitis have 
been briefly reviewed. An form of object 
relation (a dog as key object or pri attachment) 
8 strongly suggested by the data of ie case."—D, 

rager. 


2774. Hau, Theodor F. (Niedersachs, Kranken- 
haus, Tiefenbrunn-Góttinger, Germany) - 
namische Factoren bei Pectoris, |Psycho- 
dynamic factors in angina pectoris.] Zeitschrift fur 
Psycho-somatische Medizin, 1964, 10(1), 26-36.—50 
clinically and psychotherapeutically treated male pa- 
tients suffering from angina pectoris—some with 
coronary arteriosclerosis and myocardial infarct—as 
compared with 1066 patients: suffering from other 
diseases were studied from a depth—psychological 
frame of reference. Factors of age, occupation and 
“civilization” played a role in perception of failure 
and temptation in certain personality structures. 
Mostly compulsion neurotic personalities with more 
depressive than hysterical traits were found in the 
coronary group. Due to the compulsive drive toward 
“above” they often attempt and succeed in suppressing 
their anxiety and guilt feelings as well as avoidin, 
actively aggressive behavior. (59 ref.) I. Neufeld. 


2775. Kaufman, Freda. Myopia seen o- 
analytically. Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50(1), 
24-49.—Progress in the treatment of simple myopia 
will come from psychoanalysis. Slowed ocular motil- 
ity in the myope indicates a depressive process. On- 
set of myopia is coincident with key psychological 
crises in the development of the child. It is to be ex- 
plored whether presbyopia at the climacteric is also 
psychosomatic. The eye is an erotogenic organ by 
virtue of its pleasure seeking tendency and its par- 
ticipation inobject-finding. Research on myopes un- 
dergoing psychoanalysis can help validate therapeutic 
effects of various analytic interventions and can also 
increase knowledge about regressed states. the archaic 
ego, and primitive layers of the mind.—D. Prager. 


2776. Kenyon, F. E. (Maudsley Hosp. Denmark 
Hill, London, England) Hypochondriasis : A clin- 
icalstudy. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(467), 478-488.— Cases of all patients for a 10-year 
period at Bethlem Royal and Maudsley hospitals 
(N — 512, with 295 inpatients and 217 outpatients), 
constituting about 1% of patients seen, were reviewed. 
There was no excess of patients from lower socio- 
economic classes nor of Jewish patients. When asso- 
ciated with another diagnosis, this is usually affective 
and it is concluded that hypochondriasis 1s always a 
part of another syndrome, generally an effective one. 
(39 ret.) —IV. L. Wilkins. 

2777. Lickorish, J. Թ. (Ipswich Hosp., England) 
One hundred enuretics. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1964, 7(4). 263-267.— One hundred chil- 
dren (ages 2-18) suffering from psychogenic enuresis 
and other psychiatric disorders were compared with 
a similar number who were not enuretic. | Of 30 char- 
acteristics examined, only 4 showed significant differ- 
ences between the 2 groups." These were long dura- 
tion prior to admission, few troubles with peers or at 
school, and no psychosis. (15 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 
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2778. Patel, Ք. Psychosomatic disorders. Samiksa, 
1963, 17(Spec. iss. 1), 42-50.— The psychosomatic 
patient throws his guilt or anxiety onto the analyst, 
thereby avoids feeling guilty, develops dependence, 
and makes heavy demands that the analyst do every- 
thing for him. The psychosomatic symptom is used 
to bind destructive impulses and turn them inward. 
Under stress there is a feeling of hostility and a sense 
of impending catastrophe. The mother of the patient 
rejects him when he is healthy and rewards him when 
he is sick. Psychosomatic patients come from families 
in which there is a struggle for dominance between 
parents, The child then has a greater need to in- 
ternalize his aggressive needs and becomes psycho- 
somatics.—D. Prager. 


2779. Pollie, Donald M. A projective study of 
conflict and defense in peptic ulcers and bronchial 
asthma. Journal of Projective Techniques & Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1964, 28(1), 67-77.—In_ this 
study the psychodynamics of peptic ulced patients 
were contrasted with those of broncial asthmatics. A 
battery of psychological tests was used which was 
presumed to measure personality dimensions relevant 
to psychoanalytic theory. The results of the study 
showed that those 2 psychosomatic groups were dis- 
tinctly different from each other as well as from 2 
selected contro! groups. The dynamic patterns mani- 
fested fit most most closely the patterns conceived by 
Alexander and French and uncovered in their clinical 
investigations of these disorders.—Author abstract. 


2780. Rees, Linford. (Maudsley Hosp. London, 
England) The importance of psychological, al- 
lergic and infective factors in childhood asthma. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 7(4), 253- 
262.—Matched groups (age, sex) of outpatient clinic 
children were examined by medical specialists and a 
psychiatrist and then followed for 2-6 mo. l group 
was an unselected sample of asthmatic children, the 
other successive children concurrently attending the 
accident unit at the same hospital. The "findings re- 
veal that multiple causation is the rule in asthmatic 
children, the majority having infective, allergic and 
psychological factors in various sequences and com- 
binations.” (18 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 


2781. Rubin, J., Payson, H., & Pilot, M. (Eds.) 
Psychosomatic case conference. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1963, 37 (1), 25-52.—An 18 yr. old college stu- 
dent with ulcerative colitis is presented. Background, 
psychotherapy, medical history, out-patient care, 
analysis of psychological test results, dyanmics, and 
summary are followed by questions from consultants. 
The patient improved physically and psychologically 
through the cooperation of the attending physician, 
the consulting gastro-enterologist, and the psychiatrist. 
—D. Prager. 


2782. Wittkower, E. D., & Aufreiter, J. Psy- 
chosomatic concepts in psychosomatic education. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1963, 50 (4), 27-42.—Analysts 
are to abandon their isolation, join representatives of 
other disciplines, and thus contribute to a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of mental functioning and its physio- 
logical backgrounds. It is to be regretted that, within 
the last few years interest in psychosomatic teaching 
has waned at most American psychoanalytic insti- 
tutes.—D. Prager. 
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2783. Helgason, Tomas. Epidemiology. of men- 
tal disorders in Iceland. Acta Psychiatrica Scan- 
dinavica, 1964, Suppl 173, 1-258.—All Icelanders born 
during 1895-1897 who were alive in Iceland on 
December 1, 1910 were chosen for the study. The 
life history was obtained on 99.4% of the 5395 pro- 
bands. The suicidal risk up to the age of 61 is esti- 
mated at 1.51% for men and 0.80% for women. The 
expectancy of psychoses up to the age of 61 years is 
estimated at 4.73% for men and at 6.90% for women, 
for neuroses the expectancy is 9-10% for men and 
at 17-19% for women, with alcoholism. and drug 
addiction it is estimated at 9.91% and 0.97% respec- 
tively. The expectancy of intellectual subnormality 
in males is 3.08-4.079% and 3.17-3.68% in females, 
while in psychopathic personality it is 3.74—5.02% and 
3.45-4.099%. There is no significant difference be- 
tween the expectancy of mental disorders in Denmark 
(Bornholm) and Iceland, if the expectancy is esti- 
mated in the same way for comparable age groups and 
for comparable diagnostic groups in both countries.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

2784. Nathan, T. S., Eitinger, L., & Winnik, H. 
Z. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., Jerusalem) A psy- 
chiatric study of survivors of the Nazi Holocaust : 
A study in hospitalized patients. Israel Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 2(1), 47-76. 
— The clinical picture of 157 patients, survivors of 
the Nazi concentration camps (CC) is compared to 
120 patients of similar prewar background who spent 
most of World War II in Soviet Russia under very 
difficult conditions. The study tried to find out 
whether there exists a psychiatric syndrome charac- 
teristic to victims of Nazi oppression which can be 
distinguished from other psychiatric illnesses. 47 
symptoms were statistically evaluated according to 
sex, origin, heredity, etc. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences were found in the clinical picture of the 
2 groups. While most in the Russian group showed 
typical clinical manifestations, the CC group presented 
a syndrome of their own not amenable to the accepted 
psychiatric classification. It was characterized by 
chronic and prolonged character, fatigue and depres- 
sive states, emotional lability, anxiety, absence of 
definite psychotic symptoms. Particularly striking 
were difficulties of functioning in everyday life: social 
maladjustment expressed in work and interpersonal 
difficulties, withdrawal from social life, concentration 
difficulties, loss of initiative, feelings of isolation, 
sexual and parenthood difficulties. This syndrome 
seems to be independent of the personal history prior 
to the CC experience. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2785. Ojemann, Ք. H. (Ed.) (State Ս. Iowa) 
Recent research on creative approaches to envi- 
ronmental stress. Iowa City, la.: State Մ. Iowa, 
1964. 185 p. $2.00(paper).—A collection of papers 
and discussions from the “Fourth Institute on Pre- 
ventive Psychiatry" April 26 and 27, 1963. The 
topics include factors influencing the biological sub- 
strate and early psychological development (e. g., 
‘New evidence on month of birth and schizophre- 
nia”), the adolescent’s search for significance, effects 
of authoritarian and external controls on the develop- 
ment of mental health, creative approaches to in- 
securities arising from technological change, and 
family conflicts. The discussions are marked with 
spirited informality.—J. G. Cooper. 
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2786. Altus, William D. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) College attendance and sex of the sib- 
ling. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 46.—It 
was hypothesized that students from 2-child families 
would be in greater incidence if the other sibling 
were male. Chi-square techniques were used to test 
this assumption for 1410 students from 2-child fami- 
lies. The only significant linkage (P < .01) support- 
ing the hypothesis was in the case of the younger 
female with an older brother. The trend for the 
younger male was in the predicted direction but not 
to a statistically significant level—Author abstract. 

2787. Bany, Mary A., & Johnson, Lois V. (Los 
Angeles State Coll.) Classroom group behavior: 
Group dynamcis in education. NYC: Macmillan, 
1964. xii, 412 p. $5.95—Addressed primarily to 
teachers or teachers-to-be, but its content could be 
of value to supervisors, school psychologists, and even 
administrators. It attempts "to develop some basic 
concepts about groups (and their impact upon the 
individual) to enable teachers to deal with some of 
the familiar problems of classroom teaching without 
resorting to ‘disciplining’ individuals or to threaten- 
ing class groups.” The nature of groups and char- 
acteristics of classroom groups are described in terms 
of group cohesiveness, interaction and structure, 
group norms, and group goals. Specifically group 
composition, instructional leadership, and frustration 
are factors influencing group behavior in the class- 
room. Helpful approaches which teachers can use 
in making their own studies of group behavior are 
suggested. T. E. Newland. 

2788. Barker, Roger G., & Gump, Paul V. Big 
school, small school: High school size and student 
behavior. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford U. Press, 1964. 
250 p. $6.75.—How does school size, established by 
enrollment, affect the behavior and activities of its 
students? A comprehensive study by Barker and 
Gump, utilizing schools of varying enrollments from 
35 to 2287, shows that there is a significant relation- 
ship between school size and the number and quality 
of experiences both available and possible to students. 
These experiences are in favor of the small school, 
challenging the long-held belief that the larger the 
school the more and varied will be the experiences 
of its students—H. Angelino. 

2789. Dexter, Lewis Anthony. (536 Pleasant St., 
Belmont, Mass.) The tyranny of schooling: An 
inquiry into the problem of “Stupidity.” NYC: 
Basic Books, 1964. 176 p. $4.50.—An effort to 
analyze the socio-psychological effects of the attitudes 
towards stupidity prevalent in modernized societies. 
This attitude is described as af consequence of the 
Schooling system rather than as an operationally 
rational requirement of social efficiency ; evidence for 
believing that the school penalizes the high-grade 
retarded and many others with uneven distribution 
of interests or abilities is suggested. The forms of 
individual concern about stupidity are discussed. The 
parallel between clumsiness and stupidity is worked 
out. Various practical recommendations for the edu- 
cational process are put forward.—Author abstract. 

2790. Dror, Rahel. Educational research in Is- 
rael In Alexander M. Dushkin & Carl Franken- 
stein (Eds.) Studies im education (see 38: 2791). 
Pp. 156-186.—"It is the purpose of this paper to 
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present a general view of the problems օք education 
as related to the cultural and social transformation 
of immigrants in Israel to the extent that these prob- 
lems are reflected in research ications.” The 
analysis of 108 publications (809% of them in 
Hebrew) is given in 3 groups of problems: socio- 
psychological background, educational ideologies 
and policies in regard to the new immigrants, the 
actual role of educational activities for the new im- 
migrants (patterns of behavior, transformation oí 
values, learning and thinking, school and social abili- 
ties). 6 general findings are summarized.—H. Or- 
mian. 

2791. Dushkin, Alexander M., & Frankenstein, 
Carl (Eds.). Studies in education. Jerusalem, Is- 
rael; Hebrew U., 1963. (Complete ination and 
pripa unknown.)—(see 38: 1379, 1753, 2790, 2803, 
2821). 

2792. Garrison, Karl; Kingston, Albert, & Mc- 
Donald, Arthur. Educational psychology. NYC: 
Appleton-Century Crofts, 1964. xvi, 544 p. $6.50. 
— In this 2nd edition of a 1955 textbook the following 
4 major divisions are present: child and his environ- 
ment; learning and the educative process; evaluating 
pupil growth ; and guiding the child. The purpose of 
the problems and exercises found at the end of each 
chapter is to help the reader to crystalize his think- 
ing on various classroom problems. The appendices 
contain annotated bibliographies of educational text- 
books and 16 mm. films on material correlated with 
the text—H. Kacskowski. 

2793. Gordon, Richard E., & Gordon, Katherine 
K. The blight on the ivy. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. 313 p. $4.95.—A general cri- 
tique of higher educational problems, the book ex- 
plores the intense emotional pressures and stresses 
experienced by college students. The text is amply 
illustrated with extensively detailed and intercon- 
nected case histories. A point of view is presented 
that education is a national necessity and that indi- 
viduals in a society without technical “know-how” 
and higher education are more likely to “create 
problems and prevent the fulfillment of the ideal.” 
(19 ref.) -A. js Kubany. 

2794. Greeley, A. M., & Rossi, P. H. (Nat. 
Opinion Res. Cent, Chicago, Ill.) Correlates of 
parochial school attendance. School Review, 1964, 
72(1), 52-73.—Parochial school attendance corre- 
lates with social class, geographic area, and ecological 
situation. Children from higher income, white- 
collar, and better-educated families are more likely 
to be in parochial schools than their opposite numbers 
as are children who live in metropolitan cities when 
compared to those outside central cities, Shifts away 
from central cities may be leading to declines in 
parochial school attendance especially for those in 
lower-socio-economic groups with possibility of in- 
creases of parochial school enrollment with upward 
social mobility.—E. L. Gair. 

(U. Tokyo. 


2795, Ito, Yasuko, & Hatano, Giyoo. 
of number 


Japan) Ճո experimental education 

conservation. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1963, 5(4), 161-170.—Number Ability Test, consist- 
ing of 6 items, was administered to 174 4- and 5-year- 
old children. The results showed the items were 
scalable (Green's I —.62), the most difficult being 
the item of conservation. 27 5-year-old children, 
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who answered correctly except number conservation 
(ՏԸ), were selected as Ss and were divided into 
3 groups. The following programs for an experi- 
mental education were applied one for each d 
Repeated confirmation of invariance of a set E 
counting ; Inference based on the change of the quan- 
tity by addition or subtraction ; Inference based on the 
comprehension of number relations. The proportion 
of correct respondents to NC Test items markedly 
increased. The Ist program seemed the most effec- 
tive. —Journal abstract. 

2796. Johnson, Paul E. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Associative meaning of concepts in E ics. Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 84-88-- 
4 groups oí high school students gave free-association 
responses to a list of 18 concepts in physics. The 
groups consisted of students taking physics, students 
having taken physics, students planning to take phys- 
ics, and students not planning to take physics. The 
students taking physics gave significantly more stimu- 
lus-list words as responses than the other 3 groups. 
Associative meanings for the concepts were deter- 
mined, and the associative organization among con- 
cepts was computed by means of inter-item associative 
strength and associative intersection, associa- 
tive measures were directly related to degree of 
involvement in physics.—Journal abstract, 

2797. Kharlov, G. A. K ologii usvoeniya 
On the ps of 
8 of foreign words] Voprosy Psik gii, 
1963, 9(1), 61-66.—This is a comparison of 3 dif- 
ferent methods of teaching meanings of foreign words 
to school children and medical students. A method 
in which the meaning of a new foreign word was 
explained with commentary and interpretation was 
found to be superior to methods in which specific 
usages were given for each foreign word. The cri- 
terion tests used for evaluating these methods included 
recall tests of menini and ability to translate from 
Russian to the new language and conversely. —H. 
Pick. 

2798. Komatsu, Nori 
Shibata, Kaoru; 


i; Matsui, Masaharu; 
Nobuo, & Tachibana, 
Jyuro. (Tohoku U., Japan) The outlook of the 
institutes of educational psychology, welfare and 
clinical service centers for child and youth, and 
reform and training schools for jarene delin- 
quent in the Tohoku districts. Tohoku Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1963, 1(1), 55-58.— 

2799. Luriya, A. R. et al. Novye issledovaniya 


v pedagogicheskikh naukakh. [New investigations 
in the pedagogical sciences.] Isvestiya Akademii 
Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1963, No. 129, 


3-258.—This volume presents reports of recent re- 
search in the following areas: pedagogy, didactics, 
programmed teaching, psychology, physiology of 
higher nervous activity, physical education, and de- 
fectology—I. D. London. 

2800. Mahler, Vera. (U. Tel-Aviv, Israel) Psi- 
khologia. [Psychology : IL] Tel-Aviv, Israel: 
Mifaley Tarbut Wehinukh, Urim, 1963. 639 p.— 
Intended as “Handbook and textbook for teacher 
training colleges in subjects—psychology, education.” 
Continuation of the Ist volume published in 1956 
(see 32: 3459). The main items are: (a) Person- 
ality—temperament, character, theories of personality, 
the main typologies of personality, measurement of 
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posue» tests; (b) depth psychology—Freud, Ad- 
„ Jung; (c) psychological investigation of the 
child—questionnaires, achievement tests, ent 
tests, projective tests, additional ways of studying 
children; (d) maladjustment—classification of mal- 
adjustment, its causes, its treatment; and (e) grou 
dynamics and principles of social psychology.—H. 
Órmian. 

2801. Matsumoto, Kinju. (Tohoku U., Japan) 
Fundamental approach to educational psychology. 
Tohoku Journal of Educational Psychology, 1963, 1 
(1), 25-26.—The proposition is put forth that edu- 
cational psychology corresponds to its particular 
society rather than continues to follow 1 of the 2 
major trends now in existence—traditional and so- 
ialistic.—V. A. Glebas. 


2802. Minkowitch, Avraham.  Beayot psikho- 
logiyot behoraat hatanakh. [Psychological problems 
in teaching the Bible.] In Johanan Twersky (Ed.), 
Daüt wmaüs bahinukh (see 38: 2818). Pp. 305-326. 
—Some psychological problems are involved in teach- 
ing the Bible (Old Testament) in Hebrew ոօո- 
religious schools in Israel. The mutual influence of 
motives and emotions and of intellectual processes is 
connected with the significance of the Bible as a 
source of moral education. There exists a negative 
transfer of training of the archaic Biblical language. 
An important psychological problem is, how students 
of nonreligious schools (which are the majority in 
Israel) can identify themselves with the religious 
content of the Bible; this problematic state arouses 
a kind of intellectual and emotional split of person- 
ality. The criticism increasing in the later childhood 
and adolescence disturbs the child’s emotional iden- 
tification with Biblical legends, miracles as well as 
with its archaic morality.—H. Ormian. 

2803. Minkowitch, A. Ambivalence in psycho- 
analytic theory and its meaning for Steeg. 
In Alexander M. Dushkin & Carl Frankenstein 
(Eds.), Studies in education (see 38:2791). Pp. 
189-218.—The subject is analyzed along the follow- 
ing lines: nature and classification of ambivalence; 
its sources—the bio-psychic, the genetic (socializa- 
tion in psychoanalysis, progression and fixation, the 
psychosexual stages), and the environmental factor 
(the nature of Tearing practices in the family, par- 
ticular family situation, traumatic events, extraneous 
factors); its manifestations; ambivalence and other 
psychological conflicts; ambivalence and defence 


mechanisms; and sublimation and ambivalence —H. 
Ormian. 


2804. Penna, A. G. (U. Brazil) Comunicação 
e Aprendizagem. [Communication and Tennie. 
Boletim do Instituto de Psicologia, 1963, 12(11-12), 
1-22.—The determining of the factors which con- 
tribute to sustain or to hinder the learning process 
is attempted, to the exclusion of emotional, social, 
and purely linguistic factors. These are analyzed 
within the framework of Gestalt theory. Ways of 
utilizing both facilitating and inhibiting factors to 
achieve more effective communication in the class- 
Toom are suggested.—4. P. Wellington. 


2805. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll) 
diction of college success from measures of 
ciety, achievement motivation, and scholastic 

aptitude. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(1), 23- 
26.—The nonintellectual predictors of college grades 
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were studied by means of the EPPS, the 16 PF, the 
IPIT, a multiple-choice variation of the TAT, the 
Page Fantasy Scale, the Taylor MA Scale, and the 
Sarason TAQ. For 76 male and female college 
freshmen and sophomores measures of high school 
grade point average and EPPS n-Ach were signifi- 
cant predictors of college grades but measures of 
scholastic aptitude and anxiety were not. It was 
implied that high school achievement is a superior 
criterion for predicting college success. Adequate 
measures of nonintellectual variables which may con- 
tribute to that prediction are lacking. Journal ab- 
stract. 

2806. Sawrey, James M., & Telford, Charles W. 
(San Jose State Coll) Educational psychology. 
(2nd Ed.) Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1964. 
x, 589 p. $7.95.—Designed as an introductory text 
focused on the principles of psychology that appear 
to have broad educational significance. Part I deals 
with methods of research and provides an introduction 
to psychological development. Greatest emphasis is 
placed on Part II which treats the subject matter of 
learning. Basic processes in learning have been 
more fully developed than in the previous edition and 
the treatment of cognition and complex learning has 
been expanded. Part III covers motivation, adjust- 
ment, and personality with motivation given the more 
extensive consideration. Part IV provides an over- 
view of educational and psychological measurement. 
The school as a psycho-sociological unit is discussed 
in Part V.—J. C. Moore. 


2807. Schillo, Richard John. (Catholic U. 
America) Concept learning of achievers and 
underachievers as a function of task expectancy. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(9), 3841.—Abstract. 


2808. Shakhmaev, N. M. Ispol’zovanie tehh- 
nicheskikh sredstv v uchebnom protsesse. [The 
utilization of technical resources in the educational 
process.] Isvestiya Academii Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk RSFSR, 1963, No. 128, 3-247.—Research stud- 
ies of the Institute of General and Polytechnical Edu- 
cation are reported. These studies discuss questions 
related to the effective utilization of the motion pic- 
ture, television, recording and reproducing apparatus, 
and the teaching machine in the educational process. 
—I. D. London. 


2809. Siegel, Laurence, & Siegel, Lila Corkland 
(Miami Ս.) The instructional gestalt: A con- 
ceptual framework and design for educational re- 
search. Audiovisual Communication Review, 1964, 
12(1), 16-45.—“The objectives of this paper are to 
(a) offer a critical appraisal of the ‘instructional 
comparison’ approach to studying the teaching-learn- 
ing process; (b) propose a methodological framework 
(the Instructional Gestalt) suggesting a potentially 
more fertile research pattern; and (c) illustrate con- 
cretely the direction of research suggested by this 
framework."—R. E. Schutz. 

2810. Smith, L. M., & Hudgins, B. B. (Wash- 
ton U., St. Louis) Educational psychology: An 
application of social and behavioral theory. NYC: 
Knopf, 1964. xxi, 533 p. $8.50.—From a theoretical 
position grounded in the work of McClelland, Ho- 
mans, and Skinner, basic concepts in educational 
psychology are presented in terms of their immediate 
affect on the teacher. Included in the development 
are references to sciences and the humanities relating 
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ment, vior, and measurement of person- 
ality, the teacher's role in the classroom group, clasa- 
room discipline, theories of learning, development of 
intellectual skills and abilities, and the principles of 
teaching H. L. Geier, 

2311. Soldwedel, Bette J. 1 
Kee DEE 
Co., 1964. x, 181 p.— to 
students and their parents, iri E 
involved in participating in the v. 
and what the student must do to profit most effectively 
írom it. Chapter topies cover what to expect in 
college; motivation and learning; $ 
social activities; vocational, i RES 
responsibilities. Includes 21 worksheets on the 
student rates or evaluates his attitudes, values, skills, 
assets, and liabilities —W. D. Kerr. 


2812. Sternlicht, M., & Wanderer, 2. W. Pro- 
fessional seminar per- 
ceptive acuity. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 
1963, 37(2), 307-318.—The seminar members were 
6 groups of student nurses and one group of regis- 
tered nurses. The goal of the seminar was to --ծ'-- 
d — rech? to observe behavior keenly. 
informality of the seminars approached group psycho- 
therapy. Evaluations by the students showed that 
they rated the seminars as more profitable than all 
other courses in their training. Informal before and 
after tests showed steep increments in the students’ 
clinical acumen. It was concluded that the selí- 
understanding seminar approach is most efficacious 
for transmitting observational skills which were here- 
tofore thought to be limited to professionals in the 
behavioral sciences. D. Prager. 


2813. Suppes, Patrick. (Stanford U.) Modern 
learning theory and the elemen cur- 
riculum. American Educational Research Journal, 
1964, 1(2), 79-93.—Detailed reports on ways in 
which computer-based laboratory can facilitate - 
cations of learning theory to elementary 
curriculum.—S. A. Walters. 

2814. Tate, Merle W., & Straub, Jean S. (U. 
Pennsylvania) inking abilities of ninth-grade 
students from Catholic and 
2 Sow Review, eel 
of ideational fluency, pro ving, 
thinking administered to com samples of 9th 
grade students from Catholic and public schools re- 
vealed differences only in critical thinking. Compari- 
sons between parochial and public school instruction 
are offered to explain the p results.—E. L. 
Gaier. 

2815. Thyme, James M. (Jordanhill Coll. Edu- 
cation, Glasgow, Scotland e psychology of 
learning and techniques of tea . London, Eng- 
land: U. London Press, Ltd., 1963. 240 p. Sh. 18/—. 
Learning is defined as: “To learn is to adopt a new 
response to a situation” and it requires a cue, force, 
pilot-cue, and tie. Knowl and understanding of 
the learning process is applied to teaching which is 
seen as habit training, habit breaking, explaining, 
teaching to recall, training in skills, and teaching 
for transfer. (Each point is covered in one chapter.) 
—H. Bruml. 


elementary 
(1), 74-88.—Tests 
i critical 


2316. Travers, Robert M. W. 83 An 
introduction to NYC: Mae- 
— * 


recognized. Beginning with the concept that scien- 
tie research is based on theory, the role of theory 


historical method has been added. 
the student an understanding of the impor- 
tance of indirect approaches to educational problems. 
The book has taken note of the fact that 


played a major role in the training of a new genera- 
— of research workers in yep Recognizing 


learning; The format 
the family i 


of test results 
students and staff.—L. D. 


review 
valuable both for 
mers, Jr. n 
2820. Zadražil, J. & Rican, P. The use of col- 
.. section tad dis: 
Československá SE 


summary. 

2821. Adar, Lea. An educational approach to 
the study of motivation. In Alexander M. Dushkin 
& Carl Frankenstein (Eds.), Studies in education 
(see 38: 2791). Pp. 141-155.— Much has been said 
and written about the failure of the experimental 
study of learning to contribute meaningful solutions 
to problems of education. The aim of this paper is 
to analyse some causes for this lack of transfer from 
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experimental psychology to education by examining 
one specific held of study, that of motivation.” A 
schematic framework for the study of school motiva- 
tion is given, and the applicability of experimental- 
psychology research for this study is studied. 


conclusions are summarized Hi. Ormian. 
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2822. Chansky, M. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Reactions of guiding learning. 
American Educational Research Journal, 1964, 1(2), 
95-100.—Assessment of student attitudes toward 4 
learning procedures ` continuous information, continu- 
ous grading, intermittent information, intermittent 
grading. —S. A. Walters. 


2823. Chen Kwang-sun. [The rate of forgetting 
in the reproduction of poetry and prose.] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 1, 84-93.—Differ- 
ences in the reproduction of poems and essays at the 
lower secondary school level are presented and ana- 
lyzed.—/. D. London. 

2824. Entwisle, Doris Ք., & Huggins, W. ՒԼ 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Interference in meaningful 
learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 
55(2), 75-78.—These experiments with beginning 
engineering students revealed negative transfer be- 
tween the dual topics that form the principal subject 
matter of circuit theory. This negative transfer 
included both proactive and retroactive effects. Re- 
finement of programed materials on circuit theory 
would not reveal this difficulty, and these experiments 
point up the dangers in premature crystallization of 
programed materials.—Jowrnal abstract. 


2825. Mao Yu-yien, et al. [Preliminary study 
of the structures of complex problems in arith- 
metic.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 1, 57- 
71.—A general survey test, consisting of 36 arithmetic 
problems, was administered to 3000 4th to 6th grade 
children in order to study the structure of verbal 
arithmetic problems and its bearing on success and 
. — n kx SE, The = of the test are 

resented along with a psychological analysis of the 
difficulties the children . D. London. 

2826. Ting Tsu-yin, et al. [Meaningful memori- 
zation of disconnected words, digits, and pictures 
in school children.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1964, No. 1, 33-40.—Results of experiments indicate, 
among other things, that even 15է grade children 
realize that related materials are easier to commit 
to memory and, accordingly, try to construct mean- 
ingful connections between disconnected materials to 
facilitate and maintain memorization. The efficiency 
of memory increases with grade level, being particu- 
larly evident in the case of "related" materials and 
immediate reproduction.—/. D. London. 


Norman 
to 
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2827. Bivens, Lyle W. Feedback complexi 
and self-direction in programmed sete tiga: 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(1), 155-160.—Ex- 
plicit feedback in an instructional program on set 
theory was compared with feedback that required 
interpretation and generalization. No difference in 
criterion performance was found for the “complex” 
and simple feedback groups. Another comparison 
was made between Ss given a choice of feedback 
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characteristics and study method and Ss restricted 
to a given form of feedback and study procedure. No 
differences in learning were found in these groups. 
Reasons for the failure of complex feedback to pro 
duce superior learning are discussed and extensions 
of the present research are suggested.—Journal ab 
stract. 

2828. ERRATUM. Frye, Charles H. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Group vs. individual pacing in pro- 

amed instruction. Audiovisual Communication 

eview, 1963, 11(4), 124-130.—4 groups of 11 high 
school freshmen were used. 2 groups were homo 
geneous and 2 heterogeneous in terms of IQ and 
predicted ability. One group of each type was pre 
sented 2 brief sections of a linear mathematics pro 
gram group paced. The other group was individually 
paced. The group paced heterogeneous Ss required 
more time to complete the program than the group 
paced homogeneous Ss and the individually paced 
homogeneous Ss. There was no time difference be 
tween the individually and group paced homogeneous 
Ss.—R. E. Schutz. 


2829. Fox, Robert. (Vanderbilt U.) Group 
demonstration of binocular rivalry. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(1), 136-137.—Atten- 
tion is called to a source of inexpensive filters making 
it feasible to demonstrate various stereoscopic phe- 
nomena to large groups. Plastic polaroid sheets are 
mounted as spectacles in cardboard frames. Maxi- 
mum transmission is 30% and minimum 2%. The 
frames will fit over regular glasses and will with- 
stand repeated use. Each eye views only the image 
from 1 of 2 projectors. A lenticular screen is 
desirable.—R. D. Nance. 


2830. Ihrke, Walter R. (U. Connecticut) Auto- 
mated music training. Council for Research in 
Music Education, 1964, No. 2, 6-8.—A machine is 
described which gives an immediate feedback in 
training in the areas of rhythm, pitch, melody, chords, 
8 agogics, form, ensemble, etc.—P. R. Farns- 
worth, 


2831. Ihrke, Walter R. (U. Connecticut) Trends 
in music education research. Council for Research 
in Music Education, 1964, No. 2, 29-31.—Pro- 
grammed instruction research is divided into 2 main 
categories: the material may be presented in the 
programmed textbook format common in other fields, 
or, in the operational approach, the student response 
may either be made in reply to information presented 
aurally and requiring write-in responses or be based 
on responses structured on material heard but re- 
quiring behavior such as playing on a keyboard. 
Problems associated with each of these types of re- 
search are considered.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2832. ERRATUM. Ketchem, Carl H., & Heath, 
R. (U. Arizona) The effectiveness of an educa- 
tional film without direct visual presentation of 
content. Audiovisual Communication Review, 1963, 
11(4), 114-123—Analysis of covariance compari- 
sons of variations of a 26-minute black-and-white 
film on Wordsworth shown to 6 groups of college 
students yielded a statistically significant difference 
in achievement with groups ranked from high to low 
as follows: 3 showings of film plus notes, 3 showings 
of film, classroom instruction, 3 presentations of 
sound only, 1 showing of film, and 1 presentation 
of sound only.—R. E. Schutz. 
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P 
Prychologicel Reports, 1964, ro oe 
reinforcement modifies ing indirectly 
ining the activities in which the ` 
e occurs, As indicated hy the responses of AD Sa 
enrolled in general psyc! ú reinforce- 


ment was superior to 
the learning of concepts.—Jewrwal abstract. 


2834. McNeil, John D. (U. California. Los Am- 
versus usual class- 


struction with their learni 
of female teachers.—S. A. Walters. 


2835. Moore, William J., & Smith, Wendell I. 
(Bucknell U.) Role of of results 
Reports, 


onm instruction. Psyc i 
964, 14(2), 407-423.—A 2-way analysis of variance 
design was used to compare the effects of knowledge 
of results, knowledge of results plus knowledge of 
what the correct response should be, knowledge of 
results plus an extrinsic reward, no know oí re- 
sults, and the cffects of using a teaching ine as a 
ed text for 2 modes of responding (multiple 

choice vs. constructed response) in a m- 
structional format on the achievement and attitudes 
of introductory psychol students, Results indi- 
cated that the type of reinforcement, mode of presenta- 
tion, and mode of responding did not significantly 
affect achievement. Lower error rates on the 

ned lessons were noted for those groups which 

knowledge of what the correct response should be 
and also for those who received an extrinsic reward. 
Responses of Ss concerning their attitudes toward the 
reported advantages of using programed materials 
were generally in a positive direction; however, most 
groups favored the traditional method äer 
using քո ned materials as a supplement. (1 
reí.)—Jowrnal abstract. 

2836. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham) Some psy- 
chological principles under! Nope learn- 
ing. Educational Research, 1963, 5, 183-186.—Ori- 
ented to the Skinner type of programed learning, this 
article discusses reinforcement, operant conditioning, 
prompts cues and fading, and motivation as psycho- 
logical aspects of programed learning. School learn- 


-ing is only complete when the learner is able to 


generalize and use his learning. In order to insure 


that this is possible, testing sessions involving gen- 


eralization and application should be interpolated at 
intervals within the programed sequence and at its 
completion.—P. D. Leedy. 

.2837. Shelter, Donald J. (Western Reserve U.) 
Some problems in the evaluation of new teaching 
media. Council for Research im Music Education, 
1964, No. 2, 23-28.— After presenting a list of some 
of the instructional tools which might be used at the 
several levels of music teaching, the author describes 
problems that might arise in evaluating either media, 
content, or technique. [Illustrative material is pre- 
sented.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
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Arrrrupes & ADJUSTMENT 
S. P. & M. 
Annamalai U. india) Attitudes ad- 
— African students in India. 
owrmal of Social Prychology, 1964, 63(1), 65-72,—2 
tests were e- an adaptation of Bogardus' Social 


in Delhi, The investiga 
completed 
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yr. were studied as part of a la er in- 
vestigation. The distribution of inet-Simon IQ was 
approximately normal, Problems in learning to read 
ed ei ase E Er. SES 
more 
3 «եո. br 
2840. Cook, D. & Singh, U P. Reason 

— Äre in the university. Jowr- 

Se Guidance, 1964, 10 


2841. Gough, Harrison G. (Ս. California, Berk- 
eley) Achievement in the first course in psychol- 
ogy as i from the Psychological 
Inventory. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 57 (2), 419- 
430.—Attempts to predict academic achievement from 
personality measures have typically yielded disap- 

inting results. Searches continue, nevertheless, for 
instruments which can validly assess nonintellectual 
and motivational aspects of the achievement domain. 
The CPI has shown promise in forecasting scholastic 
attainment, and was therefore applied in a study of 
performance in the first course in psychology. 3 re- 
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gression equations (males, females, and sexes com- 
bined) were developed on 867 males and 1330 females 
from 7 classes. Cross-validation of the equation for 
sexes combined gave coefficients of .41 for both male 
(N = 1133) and (N = 1773) moe. The co- 
efficient (.41) is higher than those typically yielded by 
other ity measures, and approaches the me- 
dian coefficient of .43 observed among tests of intel- 
lectual ability and scholastic aptitude.—4wthor ab- 
tract. 
A. Bloom, Richard D., & 
(Wayne State U.) Multiple 
behavior via pupil re- 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 (2), 651-656.-- 
Papil data were gathered regarding classroom fre- 
quency of certain theoretically defined categories of 
behavior. The higher the incidence of particular 
categories, the more the class was presumed to be 
committed to a specific theoretical orientation. The 
four orientations were learning, child growth and 
development, mental health, and group dynamics. 
Homogeneous theory-commitment indices were de- 
rived and intercorrelated. The learning, mental 
health, and group dynamics indices were significantly 
correlated. The highest correlation was between 
learning and mental health. As far as Ss were con- 
cerned, a strong classroom commitment to learning 
was not associated with a drop in mental health condi- 
tions. Journal abstract. 

2843. Galinsky, M. David. (U. Michigan) Per- 
ern? development and vocational choice օք 
c psychologists and physicists. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 299-305.—In 
Structured life histories of male graduate students. 
7 of 11 hypotheses based on theories about types of 
curiosity in relation to vocational choice were con- 
firmed. Hypotheses were related to developmental ex- 
periences accounting for personality make-up and oc- 
cupational choice.—£. R. Oetting. 

2844. Koprowski, Eugene J. (U. Denver) Ego 

gth and realism in curriculum choice. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4286.—Abstract. 


2845. McDonald, R. L., & Gynther, M. D. (Med. 
Coll. South Carolina) Non-intellectual factors as- 
sociated with performance in medical school. 
Journal Genetic Psychology, 1963, 103(1), 185-194.— 
EPPS scores, self- and ideal-ratings, admission test 
scores, and cumulative grade averages of 66 junior 
medical students were compared. Abilities to accept 
routine, to function independently, a need for achieve- 
ment, and perceptions of self as friendly and re- 
sponsible were associated with above-average aca- 
demic performance.—Author abstract. 


2846. Muthayya, B. C. (Ս. Madras, India) 
Frustration-reaction and achievement motive of 
high achievers and low achievers in the scholastic 
field. Psychological Studies, 1964, 9(1), 21-25.—2 
groups of 30 boys each of high and low academic 
achievement were administered 7 BM and 8 BM 
TAT cards for testing achievement motive, and the 
Madras Picture-Frustration Study (MP-F) to meas- 
ure reaction to frustration. Extrapunitive and im- 
punitive reactions were found to be dominant in the 
high and low achievers respectively, With regard to 
the type of reaction, O-D and N-P were characteristic 
of high achievers, whereas E-D was predominant in 
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the low achiever group. High achievers had higher n 
Ach scores than the low achievers.—U. Pareek. 


2847. Nash, Ralph J. (Rutgers U.) A study of 
particular self-perceptions as related to scholastic 
achievement of junior high school age pupils in a 
middle class community. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(9), 3837-3838.— Abstract. 


2848. Ormian, Haim. Hareka hapsikhologi lehi- 
nukham shel mitbagrim. [The psychological back- 
ground of adolescents’ education.] In Johanan Twer- 
sky (Ed.), Daát wmaüs bahinukh (see 38: 2818). 
Pp. 429-440.—Hints on how to use psychology of 
adolescents in education. In the prolonged pattern of 
adolescence 4 antithetic situations are prevailing: (ո) 
inner instability following the lack of balance among 
biological maturity, sociological immaturity and par- 
tial mental immaturity beside partial mental maturity ; 
(b) spirit rebellion vs. need of mental assistance; (c) 
the adolescent's tendency to be alone vs. tendency to 
socialize; (d) his rather intellectual independence vs. 
social dependence. The general educational conse- 
quences of these 4 psychosocial situations are ar- 
ranged in 2 groups: Lus of "don't do it" vs. rules 
of "do it."—Author abstract. 


2849. Paramesh, C. R., & Santhanakrishnan, N. 
(Presidency Coll., Madras, India) Interest of post- 
graduate men students in curricular subjects and 
influence of other factors upon their preference 
for subjects. Psychological Studies, 1964, 9(1), 26- 
32.—A 3-point rating interest inventory was admin- 
istered to 200 students. Form A required rating only 
with reference to interests. Form B required rating 
which also took some other considerations into view. 
With interest alone as the criterion, the Ist prefer- 
ences go to language and literature, education, and 
psychology; the last going to maths, commerce, and 
statistics. With other considerations, 15է preferences 
go to medicine, education, and language and literature, 
and the last to statistics and geography. The cor- 
relation between Part A and Part B was found to be 
77, indicating the importance of interest as the basis 
of preference.—U. Pareek. 

2850. Roy, Biswanath, & Boral, Biswanath. (U. 
Calcutta, India) Some factors of unrest among 
post-graduate students. Psychological S tudies, 
1964, 9(1), 44-51.—Analysis of data from 200 stu- 
dents on a questionnaire shows the main areas of 
unrest are home and education.—U. Pareek. 


2851. Wittrock, M. C. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The connotative meaning of concepts: 
Teachers and children. California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1964, 15(2), 60-67.—The semantic 
differential approach was used to ascertain the factors 
primarily accounting for Public School Teachers (29 
scales) and Public School Children (23 scales). A 
total of 434 college students was used, 166 of them 
enrolled in advanced undergraduate or graduate 
courses in education. The factors identified for the 
teachers were: expressiveness, tenacity, stability, po- 
tency, predictability, and evaluation; those for pupils 
were: activity, maturity, tenacity, evaluation, and po- 
tency. These findings are discussed in terms of those 
of an earlier, related study and in terms of possible 
ska d between subject populations.—T. E. New- 

nd. 
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2852. Bradford, Dorothea. A survey of contem- 
re- 


American literature 
— Arka, 1964, 6(1), 13-16-- 
of contem American | in 
habilitation.—M, F. Palmer, 

2853. Bradman, Morton, & KAN Katherine Ը. 
(Sherwood Central School, N. Y.) Summertime 
New York State 


and the 
academic achievement ranging up to 25 mo. after 
a 6 wk. summer session for 


tt 


plexities of operating a program for 48 children rang- 
ing in age from 6-13, with meager backgrounds and 
almost totally lacking interest in academic pursuits— 
L. ք. Summers, Jr. 


2854, Clark, Ruth M. Our per 
sors and Charles Sydney Biene. f A, 1964, 


6(4), 107-114,—Description of early commercial 
schools for the cure of stuttering derived from mate- 
rials in the Bluemel collection.—M. F, Palmer. 

2855. Gentile, Frank D., & Block, J. R. (Human 
Resources Found, Albertson N. Y.) A 
school for the p! New York 
State Education, 1963, 50(8), 14-16.—The program 
of this school for the physically i “not 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed, and on 
homebound instruction” is described. Particular 
emphases are on the inter-disciplinary teamwork of 
the teaching staff and special consultants and the cur- 
riculum which is highly individualized and aims at 
aiding each child “in pe Ere (an N level 
of) independence.“ IL. D. Summers, Jr. 

2856. Nichols, Alan C. Allocation of time in 
the articulation program: A of research. 
ASHA, 1964, 601), 8-12.—Review of research relat- 
ing to speech improvement through instruction of 
teachers and parents and similar items. P 
tests of kindergarten children and various studies are 
also reviewed. Participation of teachers in the ar- 
ticulation therapy program may contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of therapy. Prognostic testing offers the 
clinician the opportunity to accept for therapy those 
children who would probably not improve without 
help. Further research is needed to reduce the aver- 
age of 45 minutes needed for the prognostic testing 
procedures.—M. F. Palmer. 

and 


2857. Rivers, Wilga M. The psychologist 
the foreign-language teacher. Chicago, III.: U. 
Chicago Press, 1964. viii, 212 p—The author, a 
foreign language professor, appraises the method of 
modern lan teaching in the light of learning 
theory and experimentation for the use of language 
teachers, examines assumptions about the audio- 
lingual method, motivation, habit-formation, rein- 
forcement, etc., and gives recommendations to the 
practical teacher on the basis of extensive and inten- 
sive studies, (104 item bibliogr.)—E. Kats. 

2858. Sayre, Joan M. A report of speech and 
language programs available to foreign students in 
the United States at instiutions of higher learning. 
ASHA, 1964, 6(5), 155-156.--Օք 159 institutions of 
higher learning, 119 replied to a questionnaire, but 


cerned, some of rr used — rhythmic 
rhyme repeating. to sat t 
buda, ic Af, P. Pali. S S 

I.. Pollack, Doreen, & Downs, 

for the limited- 

, 1964, 402: 151-154.—De- 

SE on the theoretical bases for clinical 
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ency of occurrence 
of German letters.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle & 
angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(1), 155-168.— 
Dyslexia is seen as an unspecific, central weakness for 
storing symbols and symbol-sequences. Consequently, 
persons with dyslexia will make more errors than 
normal readers, but the kinds of errors will be the 
same, Furthermore, the reading disability as such 
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will not determine error clusters. Structure and 
characteristics of the language set the difficulties. 
Evidence for these hypotheses are presented by error- 
analyses of children with dyslexia —W. J. Koppitz. 

2863. Silver, Archie A. & Hagin, Rosa A. Spe- 
cifie disability: Follow-up studies. Amer 
ican J of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(1), 95-102. 
—Neurological and perceptual maturation of 25 cases 
of specific reading disability, studied and treated 12 
years previously, was compared with that of a control 
group of achieving readers with behavior problems 
from the same clinical population. Maturation did not 
fully overcome the specific perceptual and neurolog- 
ical problems detected earlier in visual, auditory, and 
tactile perception ; concepts of body image; and estab- 
lishment of clear-cut laterality. Ss who were found 
to have positive signs on classical neurological ex- 
amination tended to present greater perceptual deficits 
as adults and to show less improvement in reading 
than those subjects without neurological signs.— 
Author abstract, 

2864. Washburn, Holly. (Fish Kill Junior High 
School, South Colonie, N. Y.) A good offense is 
the best defense in solving developing reading 
problems. New York State Education, 1963, 50(7), 
24-25.—A threefold approach to the teaching of read- 
ing at the junior high school level includes reading) 
instruction for every . . . (student; special help (for) 
a limited number . . . (and) coordinated projects 
between academic teachers, the librarian and the 
reading teachers (to) provide practical application of 
reading skills” The program is based on careful 
initial selection and grouping of students, “sound diag- 
nostic procedures," ample resources for instruction 
and remedial work and close cooperation among all 
teachers concerned with the students involved.—L. D. 
Summers, Jr. 


Mental Retardation 


2865. Clark, Edward T. (St. Johns Ս.) Chil- 
dren's perception of a special class for educable 
mentally retarded children. Exceptional Children, 
1964, 30(7), 289-295.—"Children's perception of a 
special class in their school was studied. Individual 
interviews were held with 163 children in 3 fourth 
and 3 fifth grade classes in which 134 gave descrip- 
tions of the special class of the pupils in the class. 
- - - 6% of the total content of Ss’ reports were 
derogations, whereas 2702 were designations of the 
class either by its teacher's name or as special. 
Cie image of the special class which emerges from 
ñ is study does not suggest that the majority of chil- 

ren in the regular grades derogate the special class, 
nor does it appear likely that the feedback to the spe- 
cial class pupils of the attitudes implicit in the Ss’ 


reports would elicit the traits d ictimization.”— 
J. . Elias. raits due to victimization. 


. 2866. Goldstein, Edward. Selective audio-visual 
instruction for mentally retarded pupils. Spring- 
field, III. : Charles C Thomas, 1964. xv, 96 p.—Re- 
ports a pilot study of the ues of selected motion pic- 
ture films in the education of mentally retarded pupils. 
dier ¥ of the book is a review of teaching methods 
or the mentally retarded, the development of audio- 
visual aids and previous film research on other pop- 
ulations. Procedures and methods are described in 
detail and follow the design of a typical educational 
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method experiment. A particularly novel approach is 
the use of pictorial testing as a means of identifying 
whether there has been a retention of facts after 
viewing the motion picture, The hypothesis that the 
use of films in the instruction of the educable mentally 
retarded is a sound procedure is confirmed. Included 
in the appendix are several pages of lists of 16 mm. 
films suitable for use with educable retarded pupils.— 
R. J. Baldaof. 

2867. Richman, Sol. (New York State Education 
Dept., Albany) Because experience can’t be taught. 
New York State Education, 1963, 50(6), 18-20.—A 
detailed description of the planning and procedures 
for developing a variety of cooperative work study 
experience programs for the mentally handicapped.— 
L. D. Summers, Jr. 


Gifted Students 


2868. Gallagher, James J. Teaching the gifted 
child. Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1964. 33 p.— 
Addressed primarily to the teacher or specialist work- 
ing directly with gifted children. In the first 3 chap- 
ters, the scope of the problem is presented and, plau- 
sible contrived cases of 4 gifted children are devel- 
oped for the purpose of relating subsequent treatments 
to their needs. The ground is laid for considering 
the problems attending high aptitude-high producers 
and high aptitude-low producers. The next 4 chap- 
ters are devoted to curriculum, the areas of arithmetic, 
science, and social studies being dealt with specifically. 
The next 2 chapters are devoted to creativity and 
gifted children and “discovery and inquiry” as tools 
for teaching these children. The last 2 chapters deal 
with administrative problems—the changes which are 
possible and the needs, training, and functions of per- 
sons involved in a desirable program. Each chapter 
is accompanied by thought (as contrasted with “recita- 
tive") questions. (189 ref.)—T. E. Newland. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2869. Gannon, Frederick B., & Peterson, Rodney 
L. (School 26, Rochester, Վ. Y.) An outline for 
elementary school guidance: The need, philosophy 
and program. New York State Education, 1963, 50 
(8), 21-22.—While recognizing the primary role օէ 
the classroom teacher in the field, the authors point 
out that a teacher “is primarily trained as an instruc- 
tor and not as a guidance specialist.” A counselor, 
they feel, has the advantages of time and flexibility of 
scheduling to allow for individual contacts outside the 
formal classroom. At the same time, such a profes- 
sional can fully utilize all of the services available in 
the school and the community. “In summary, the 
elementary school counselor is an additional member 
of the team comprised of parents and school personnel, 
whose basic concern is helping the child obtain the 
most effective possible academic, personal and social 
growth."—L. D. Summers, Jr. 

2870. Korn, Harold A. (Stanford U.) Differ- 
ences between majors in engineering and physical 
sciences on. CPI and SVIB scores. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1962, 9(4), 306-312.--2 sys- 
tems of classification relevant to determining occupa- 
tional choice; college majors or curricula and occupa- 
tional families defined on the SVIB, are compared and 
related to CPI scores. The theoretical discussion sug- 
gests that greater understanding could be achieved by 
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males. Journal of G Pre , 1963, 69 
(2), 193-196.—Analysis of variance of 3 groups of 
male students at Hamilton C majoring in his- 

^ „chemistry, and literature showed 


of a major. 

ի dents specifying intention of persui 

i in their fields showed significant differences between 

English literature and history majors on the Pt and 

Se scales, with the more elevated scores occurring 

] Rx English literature group in both cases.—futhor 
ract. 


2872. Strang, Ruth, & Morris, Glyn. Guidance 
in the classroom. NYC: Macmillan, 1964, vii, 118 p. 
of the role of the 


remedial 
guidance programs, and guidance during the 
Baral — 


s, —E. L. Gaier. 


2873. Tatara, Mikihachiro. (K; U., 
Some observations on — 2 É "m 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
2874. Anant, S. Santokh, & Ketchan, Warren A. 
maturation 


(Agra Coll., — Physical as a 
aiat ^ K 
mod r varia in Leg high school 


with their SRA primary Mental Ability scores and 
achievement scores. The knowledge of the ical 


achievement and intelligence. physical maturation 
factors only height and weight have some significant 
correlation with achievement. The concept of phys- 
ical maturation was found to be sex-role related — 
Di. Pareek. 

2875. Bujas, Z., & Grgin, T. (Psihol. inst. Filozof- 
skog fakulteta, Zagreb) La MES de l'examen et la 
validité des notes scolaires. [Duration of examina- 
tions and validity of school marks.] Acta Instituti 
Psychologici, 1961, No. 22-34, 81-87.—This study 
was aimed at determining the degree of validity of 
marks given by examiners to primary school pils in 
oral examination of different duration, as well as the 
relation between the amount of information shown in 
. the examination and the validity of marks. On the 
basis of the results obtained it can be stated as fol- 
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(b) The relation between the duration of 
tion and the mean amount of information 
near. It can therefore be considered that the 
tion of the examination in minutes is equivalent to 
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In examinations only a limited amount of in- 

KSE seems to be required —Awthor abstract. 
2826. Chansky, Norman M. (North Carolina 

State Coll.) A note on the grade t 

in Educational & Pre al Measure- 
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used both with and without e vy answer sheets, 
separate norms for the 2 should be provided. 
—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2879, Kalmykowa, Z. I. (Inst. Psychol., APN 
RSFR, Moscow) Zagadnienie rozwoju w toku 
nauczania i mi jego diagnozy. [The problem 
of diagnostic methods of child development in teach- 
ing.] Psychologia W'ychowaswcza, 1964, 7/21(2), 
134-143.—U sing experimental data, the author sug- 
gests that an "economy coefficient" (the difference 
between the optimal and actual number of steps 
needed to solve a problem orally) can be used to place 
students in appropriate levels of instruction. Other 
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were “stock of active knowledge” 
progress." A. Kaczkowski, 


„validity,“ and usefulness 

of Ss at different levels of 

y ized that estimation of apti- 

tude is not enough. IC me rt 
i 


they integrate varying as 
final decision. The di ty of icting overt be- 
havior from ical test data was once more 


confirmed. Tables illustrate the results of this study. 
J. A. Lücker. 

2881. Mohan, Jagdev. (Govt. B. R. Model Higher 
Secondary School, Delhi, India) The need for in- 
troducing new type tests in mathematics in the 
aer sono. Guidance Review, 1964, 2(1), 
17-21.—There is need to change the examination sys- 
tem in mathematics in order to test real ability and 
encourage creativity in students.—U. Pareek. 

2882. Nardi, Noah.  Hesegim  umedidatam. 

Achievements and their measurement.] In Johanan 
(Ed.). Daàüt wmaüs bahinykh (see 38: 
2818). Pp. 533-552.—A description of methods of 
assessment: measurement and evaluation are neces- 
sary; advantages of examination within the class; 
planning of examination; practical hints; assessment 
of examination papers. Basic statistical concepts are 
explained, and the significance of applying new ex- 
amination methods is stressed.—H. Ormian. 

2883. Turner, Walter Sager. (Ս. California 
Berkeley) Correlations between test scores, life 
data, and behavior, during testing. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(8), 3418.— Abstract. 


Aptitudes 

2884. —— n Education Council of Graphic 
Arts Industry. (1411 K St. Washington, D. C.) 
Use of aptitude tests in school printing course. 
Personnel ծ Guidance, 1963, 42(4), 386.--4 voca- 
tional high schools in the US are involved in a De- 
Ee արտո project to . the 

i ga e tests in counseling youn 

people interested in craft and technical jobs in che 
printing industry, Local state employment service 
offices 8 . xe Gamal Aptitude Test 
itte: ation with guidance counselors and 
printing teachers in the schools. The objective of 
the study is to determine the validity of GATB norms, 
standardized for high school graduates, for predicting 
success of 9th, 10th, and 11th grade students in voca- 
tional-technical school printing courses, and, even- 
tually, in specific printing occupations. Journal sum- 
2885. Siromoney, Gift. (Madras Christian Coll 
Tambaram, India) An informational theoretical 
test for familiarity with a foreign language. Jour- 
nal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 8(1), 2-6.— 
The test consists of 200 32 letter sequences randomly 
d from a book of English, students being asked 
to guess the next letter in each case. “An answer is 
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reckoned right only if it coincides with the 33rd let 


ter of the original ai eg in the book.” The test 
was timed for 2 hr. Split-half reliability was found 
to be 89, and that between gradings by 2 tutors being 
86. The test can be used to determine the width 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, idions), accuracy 
correctness of response), and quickness of responses 
It can be used for other purposes also.—U. Pareek 


2886. Wilson, Carroll D. (Lombard Jr. High 
School, Galesburg, III.) Using test results and 
teacher evaluation in identifying gifted pupils. 
Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 41(8), 720-721.— The 
findings of this study revealed that when teachers used 
a checklist, an average of 57% of the 736 students 
who met the 2 qualifications on group tests were 
a part of the teacher selections. An examination of 
the honor rolls for grades 7 through 12 proved to be 
a more accurate method or screening device than 
teacher judgment. 90% of the students meeting the 
2 qualifications on group tests in grades 7 through 12 
were found to be on the honor roll (B average or 
better). Teacher selections should be used in con- 
junction with standardized group achievement test 
scores, other intelligence tests, and the use of honor 
rolls.—J. A. Liicker. 


Achievement 


2887. Bujas, Z., & Sorokin, B. (Psihol. inst. 
Filozofskog fakulteta, Zagreb) Quelque remarques 
sur la validité des tests de connnaissance scolaire. 
[Some remarks on the validity of achievement tests.] 
Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1961, No. 22-34, 75-87.— 
Correlation is studied between the marks given to à 
pupil by 4 examiners and the results obtained by the 
same ES in the achievement test relating էօ the 
same Šs. The experiment related to oral and written 
examinations. The results have shown that the cor- 
relation between the marks and the results in the 
achievement test increases with the increase in the 
number of examiners.—Author abstract. 


2888. Endler, Norman Տ., & Steinberg, Danny. 
(York U.) Prediction of academic achievement 
at the university level. Personnel & Guidance, 1963. 
41(8), 694-699.—Standardized SCAT aptitude and 
STEP achievement tests were administered to 69 col- 
lege Ss, 45 males and 24 females. These measures 
were intercorrelated with their Grade 13 high school 
average for Male and Female samples. The best 
predictor of FGA and individual college course grades 
was HSA. Among the aptitude and achievement 
tests, the best predictors of FGA were STEP Read- 
ing, SCAT Verbal, and SCAT Total. Females had 
a significantly higher Ist year college final grade 
average than males, although they did not differ ap- 
preciably on their high school performance and col- 
lege aptitude (SCAT Total). They were more pre- 
dictable than males in that correlations between pre- 
dictors and FGA were higher for females than for 
males.—Author summary. 

2889. Froehlich, H. P., & Mayo, G. D. (Mich- 
igan State U.) A note on under- and overachieve- 
ment measurement. Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 
41(7), 621-623.—This paper points out that instead 
of isolating criterion groups on the basis of the rela- 
tionship between ability and achievement measures, 
this relationship may be expressed as a single term 
which has value in its own right for the prediction of 
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multiple-choice and essay w were compare! 
— test scores for 102 undergraduates, TV 
items were liked least, a lar Pe of the 
group reported t studied differently particular 
ty of m and մ than half 
believed they do equally well on all 
despite any preferences. Results were en Bt 
for students of all 4 yr. college levels and those 
with above average, average, and below average 
grades The reasons = gave for such 
illuminate personality characteristics which affect 
their study habits. —Auther abstract, 

2891. Gutsch, Kenneth Ս. (U, Southern. Mis- 
pproach the development 
of an FTT 
instrumental m d for Re- 
search in Music Education, 1964, No. 2, 1-5--Ճ pre 
liminary report on 2 forms of a test of the ability to 
sight-read rhythm while performing on a musical in- 
strument. The theoretical — derive from the 
Schillinger System of Musical Composition—P. R, 
Farnsworth. 

2892. Ivey, Allen Ք. (Bucknell U.) 
demic performance of ts uni- 
versity counseling Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1962, 9(4), EEN of 
— CH noncounseled male and female students. 
Groups have a different pattern of academic perform- 
ance, nature of referral, type of and length 
of counseling relate to withdrawal Grade improve- 
ment and high school rank of withdrawing students is 
related to classification. “It is that the 
most effective academic counseling in a university 
counseling center can be com with E? who 
resent personal-psychological problems enter 
into a deeper relationship with the counselor." —E, R. 

etting. 


2893. Odom, Robert R. (California State Coll., 
Capitalization „ A 
diagnostic test. California J of Educational 


Research, 1964, 15(2), 68-75.—The of 
the 86 subtest device (for use in grades 4, 5, and 6) 
is described in terms of the criteria ic 


gested as possible for grade levels ang mental age 
ev 


els 

2894. Pippert, & Archer, N. Sidney. (U. 
Massachusetts) ve s of two cR 
classifying underachievers with 


respect to 
criteria. Personnel & Guidance, 1963, 41(9), 788- 
791.—This study compared underachievers when 
identified by grade point average and by achievement 
test score. e Ss consisted of 126 9th grade stu- 
dents who scored 110 or above on the Otis. Students 
identified as underachievers by GPA were similar to 
the achieving group օո Watson-Glaser and achieve- 
ment test scores and exceeded achievers on the Otis, 
but were significantly lower on GPA.  Underachiev- 
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achievement. American Educational Research Jour- 
nal, 1964, 1(2), 101-112.— Theoretical study of 2 
relative achi :over- or 


ciousness of the teachers is impossible because many 


2900. Kaufman, M. R. The problems of the 
psychoanalyst as a teacher in general psychiatry. 
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Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 37(2), 340-354.—The 
psychoanalyst as a teacher - his own experi- 
ence as a therapist. In the first year of the psychi- 
atric residency, psychoanalysis should not be taught. 
In the 2nd and 3rd years psychoanalytic psychology 
is taught via lectures, seminars, interviews, preceptor- 
ship, etc. The need for the knowledge which psycho- 
analysis supplies to basic psychiatry should grow 
out of the resident's unanswered questions in the 
descriptive psychiatry taught in the Ist year of resi- 
dency.—D. Prager. 


2901. Kirkpatrick, Robert N. (School District 
Los Banos, Calif.) The relationship of job satis- 
faction to perceived staff promotional policies. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 
15(2), 76-81.—For 250 public high school teachers 
(presumably in the same general geographic area), 
reactions regarding relations with the administration, 
quality of leadership, job situation, work situation 
attributes, and salary satisfaction were studied in rela- 
tion to perceived staff promotional policies (to ad- 
ministrative positions). Only the first 4 were found 
to be significantly related to such perceptions.—T. E. 
Newland. 


.2902. Zimiles, Herbert; Biber, Barbara; Ra- 
binowitz, William, & Hay, Louis. Personality 
aspects of teaching: A predictive study. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1964, 69(1), 101-149.-- 
This study is concerned with the relationship between 
the performance of 45 teachers in training on a bat- 
tery of personality tests which included both semi- 
projective and inventory-type instruments, and an 
evaluation of their teaching performance as full-time 
elementary school teachers 1 year later. Analysis of 
the relationship between predictor and criterion pro- 
ceeded along 2 different lines: (1) statistical—indi- 
vidual test variable scores were compared with cri- 
terion scores, and (2) integrative—judges were 
permitted to integrate data from the entire battery 
and to base their predictor scores on a synthesis of 
this information. The highest validity ‘coefficients 
reported are in the .40—50 range. The results are 
discussed in relation to general problems of person- 
ality assessment: the value of intuitive evaluations 
of test data, the relative unawareness of judges with 
respect to the bases for their judgments, the role of 
situational factors in the determination of the cri- 
terion.—Author abstract. 
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2903. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Fields of 
applied psychology. NYC: McGraw Hill, 1964. 
vii, 621 p. ֆ895--Ճո integrated comprehensive 
view of the professional activities of the applied 
psychologist, with attention focused on the special- 
ized research methodologies representing the psy- 
chologist’s most distinctive contribution to each field. 
Each area of activity is illustrated with major re- 
search projects providing the scientific foundation 
for the particular professional applications. Several 
chapters are devoted to each of the following topics: 
personnel psychology, consumer psychology, clinical 
psychology, counseling psychology, and psychology 
and other professions. Extensive bibliography ac- 
companies each chapter—W, D, Kerr. j 
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2904. Berger, A. S. Some aspects of psycho- 
therapy in the military setting. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1962, 36(1), 107-110.—A reas dis- 
cussed are: overall philosophy and purpose, nature 
and circumstances of referral, social status, trans- 
ference-countertransference, self-determination, and 
secondary gain. Most of the unique features that 
characterize psychotherapy in the military setting 
tend to foster a directive-organic type of psycho- 
therapy, utilizing primarily advice, education, envi- 
ronmental manipulation, support, drug, and physical 
methods of treatment. There is very limited opportu- 
nity for analytically-oriented psychotherapy.”—D. 
Prager. 


2905. Bolley, Alfons, & Closterman, Gerhard. 
Abhandlungen zur Religions- und Arbeitspsy- 
chologie. [Essays in the psychology of religion and 
work.] Muenster Westfalen, Germany: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1963. 88 p. DM 
7.50.—This volume consists of 2 monographs in 
memory of the late Werner Gruehn, theologist and 
psychologist (1887-1961). The Ist Psychology of 
Religion and Theology” by A. Bolley—deals with the 
life history of V. Gruehn, and his contributions to 
the psychology of religion especially to the “empiri- 
cal” psychology of religion of the “school of Dorpat.” 
The 2nd—"Value Psychology, Dasein- and Existence 
Diagnosis in the Research in Work Motivation" by 
G. Closterman—appreciates the importance of 
Gruehn’s contributions to the psychology of values 
which with the diagnostic aspects of existentialism 
have successfully been applied in work-motivational 
investigations.—/. Neufeld. 


2906. Bowman, Gilbert T. (Rockwell Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Production and personnel problems 
in overseas manufacturing. Personnel Journal, 
1964, 43(1), 21-26.—1t is generally believed that 
things can be manufactured less expensively overseas 
because labor costs less. There are many differences, 
however, between domestic and foreign manufactur- 
ing, in addition to wages, which add to the cost. 
These may be categorized as technical, personnel 
relations, and manufacturing methods, e.g., the metric 
system, more rigid safety standards, more holidays, 
longer vacations, and paying employees for patentable 
ideas even though they are developed on the job.— 
M. 8. Mitchell. 


2907. Bramson, Leon, & Goethals, George W. 
(Eds) War. NYC: Basic Books Inc., 1964. 407 
ք. $7.50.—A selection of writings from the fields of 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Directed 
at a generation that has not lived through a war, it 
is an attempt to present war as a subject area to be 
more comprehensively studied in the social sciences. 
It contains selections by William James, Erik H. 
Erikson, Edward C. Tolman, Margaret Mead, and 
Herbert Spencer among others. E. M. Uprichard. 


2908. Gilmer, B. von Haller. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) Walter Van Dyke Bingham Memo- 
rial Program. NYC: Carnegie Inst. Technology, 
1962. 79 p.—The 8th Annual Bingham Memorial 
Lecture was held March 23, 1961, at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in commemoration of Professor 
Bingham, esteemed and honored pioneer of applied 
psychology whose influence has extended over several 
decades. The following papers relate the growth and 
development of applied psychology, especially indus- 
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eege and qup in g ing 
leadership of Bingham in developing as 
an applied science. Papers Ë i 
order of their presentation. innings of 
Industrial Psychology” (Bruce V. Moore), Industrial 
Psychology and Labor” (Leonard W. Ferguson), 
“Toward Organization Psychology” (Harold J. 
Leavitt), A Tribute to Pioneering Leadership in 
Industrial Psychology” (Glen Ս. ), and The 
8th Annual Memorial Lecture entitled “Recognition 
and Encouraging Talent” (John M. Stalnaker). In 
addition to these published res, an extensive bib- 
liography of Bingham is included which is based on 
the contents of his 6 bound volumes of his published 
works.—P. L. Crawford. 


2909. Human Resources Research Office. 
HumRRO work program: Fiscal year 1965. 
Washington, D. C.: HumRRO, 1964. 125 p. 

2910. Kendall, Lorne Melvin. (Cornell U.) 
Canonical analysis of job satisfaction and behav- 
ioral, personal background, and situational data. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(10), 4285.—4b- 
stract. 


2911. Knowles, M. C. A review of labour turn- 
over research. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 
20(1), 25-37.—Research on labor turnover since 
1922 is reviewed in 4 categories: external factors, 
institutional factors, personal characteristics, and the 
employee's reaction to his job. (72 ref.)—J. L. 
Walker. 

2912. Kopytova, L. A. (Teachers Coll, Perm, 
USSR) Individual'nyi stil’ trudovoí deiatel’nosti 
naladchikov v zavisimosti ot sily nervnoi sistemy 
po vozbuzhdeniiu. [Individual work styles of auto- 
matic lathe operators as a function of the excitation 
strength of their nervous systems.] Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1964, 1, 25-33.—The individual work styles of 
an unspecified N of automatic lathe operators were 
studied and correlated with the excitation strength 
of their nervous systems, as determined by GSR and 
RT methods. On the basis of these criterion meas- 
ures, Ss were divided into “weak” and "strong" groups. 
Observation of Ss during 11 30-min. periods of work 
activity yielded differences in the mean frequency 
of occurrence of selected items of behavior between 
the 2 groups that were significant (p < .01) in most 
cases, both under smooth operating conditions of the 
lathes and when breakdowns occurred. Significant 
rank-order corelation coefficients were obtained be- 
tween measures of excitation strength and the fre- 
quency of relevant items of behavior.—L. Zusne. 

2913. Puni, A. Ts. (P. M. Lesgaít Inst. Physical 
Educ., Leningrad, USSR) O sushchnosti dviga- 
tel nykh navykov. [The nature of motor skills.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 1, 94-103.—The theory is 
supported that motor skills are more or less complex 
conditioned motor responses mediated by a brain 
center where perceptual and verbal stimuli are inte- 
grated. Skills become automatized when exterocep- 
tive and/or verbal stimulation is inhibited. Under 
changed conditions, however, orienting reflexes may 
reinstate awareness of skill performance. Automa- 
tized skills cannot be considered unconscious since 
their performance depends on verbal stimulation. 
Rather, it is a question of awareness of the perform- 
ance of overlearned motor acts or a lack of it. A 
multidimensional criterion scheme for motor skills 


39: 2909-2919 
is proposed which takes into account physiological 


tics of performance. L. Zune. 

2914. T^ D. (Birkbeck Coll. U. London) The 
chemist research and development. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1964, 38(1), 1-35.—Analysis of 
461 chemists’ questionnaire responses (61% returns) 
attempted to determine the nature of emigration 
lems confronting the largest science g in Britain, 
Employer categories included industry, education, and 
state. M. York. 


2915. Rizitka, J., & Matoušek, O. Social psy- 
chology and industrial peychology. Ceskosloven- 
ská Psychologie, 1963, 7(3), 205-210—Any consid- 


eration of social psychology includes of necessity the 
relation of the social science themes and the prob- 
lems of industrial psychology. This approach is 
illustrated by experience gained during the prepara- 
tion of specialists in industrial psychology and durin 
research carried out in various enterprises. (Englis 
& Russian summaries)—English summary. 

2916. Schubert, I. (Karl- Marx Մ. Leipzig, 
Germany) Sozial-neu trische Untersuch- 
ungen bei Schichtarbeitern. [Sorio eer 
ric research on shift workers.) Psychiatrie, Neu- 
rologie & Medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(2), 
55-60,—Research on shift workers from 3 different 
occupational fields revealed that a substantial percent- 
age of night-shift workers is complaining of troubles, 
However, only about 4 of them present objective 
symptoms. Troubles of a predominantly functional- 
“nervous” type are compared to sex distribution and 
field of occupation. The physiological variations in 
rhythm, the predisposition in case of an unfavorable 
vegetative initial condition, as well as the significance 
of adaptation and prophylaxis are stressed.—Journal 
summary. 

2917. Shimmin, S, & De La Mare, G. Indi- 
vidual differences in overtime working. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1964, 38(1), 37-47.— ersonal and 
work history dafa were examined for greater under- 
standing of responses to opportunities for overtime 
work. The sample consisted of 350 monthly paid 
male telegraph operators, the majority in their 30's. 
No 1 determinant was revealed.—M. York. 

J. J., Barcik, J. D., & 
Miehle, W. Digital si tion of submarine crew 


o 
or digitally 
Pa.: Applied Psychol. Services, 1964. vi, 134 p— 
A logic and subsequent model were developed an 
are presented for digitally simulating crew perform- 
ance in a closed man-machine system. The model 
has as its primary aim the prediction of system 
effectiveness using psychological variables. The 
computational techniques are formulated for a digital 
computer in accordance with psychological considera- 
tion and are based on expected military, social, and 
environmental conditions. Results expected to be 
available from the model, including measures of sys- 
tem effectiveness, personnel loading, and personnel 
data, are described.—P. Federman. 

2919. van Loon, J. H. (Netherlands Inst. Pre- 
ventive Med., Leiden) Diurnal body temperature 
curves in shift workers. Ergonomics, 1964, 6(3), 
267—273.—Observations on body temperature at rest, 
of 3 workers inexperienced in shift work presented, 
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when working in dayshift, the normal well-known 


red to involve a new “short- 

term adaptation” taking 1 or more days; every week- 
end in between normal daylife seemed to cause a turn 
back. There was only little evidence of a “long-term 
adaptation."—Journal abstract, 

2920, Wyndham, C. H., Strydom, N. B., Mor- 
rison, J. F. C. G., Bredell, G., Peter, J., 
Cooke, H. M., & Joffe, A. (U. Witwatersrand, S. 
Africa) Influence of gross body weight on oxygen 
consumption and on physical working capacity of 
manual laborers. Ergonomics, 1963, 6(3), 275-286. 
—A regression line relating oxygen consumption to 
rate of work has been calculated on 88 men from pairs 
of oxygen consumption and work-rate measurements 
at 4 different levels of work. A regression line has 
also been calculated for maximum oxygen intake 
against gross body weight for 338 men. From these 
regression lines it is possible to estimate the propor- 
tions of their maximum oxygen intakes a light and a 
heavy man would use in stepping on and off a 1 ft. 
stool at 6, 12, and 24 times per min. The slopes of 
the lines are such that both men would use similar 
proportions of their maximum oxygen intakes at each 
of the 3 rates of stepping ; the percentages are 26%, 
36% and 55% respectively. The distribution of the 
gross body weights of the 338 men has been used to 
calculate a body weight such that 95% of the men hav- 
ing weights above this value would have maximum 
oxygen intakes of 2.0 litres/min. and more and there- 
fore be capable of a moderate rate of work. A gross 
body weight of 132 Ib. is the estimate and 43% of the 
'opulation lie above this weight. The "tolerance" 
imits about the oxygen consumption/gross body 
weights regression line are relatively narrow indi- 
cating that gross body weight is the major determi- 
nant in oxygen consumption when men lift their body 
weights against gravity. The "tolerance" limits to 
maximum oxygen intake against gross body weight 
are wide, which suggests that the proportion of body 
fat influences the maximum oxygen intake value at a 
given body weight—Journal abstract. 

2921. Michael, Ernest D., & Adams, Adran. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) The use of a one- 
minute step test to estimate exercise fitness. Ergo- 
nomics, 1964, 7(2), 211-215.—938 male college stu- 
dents were tested with a I- min., 36 steps/min. step 
test, using a 17 in. bench. The results are presented 
in the form of percentiles and T-scores. Related 
studies are presented indicating the validity of the 
test when used to follow changes occurring with 
physical training —Journal abstract. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 


2922. McClung, Joan Sheridan Guilford. (U. 
Southern California) Dimensional analysis of in- 
EC, ns the establishment of occu- 

persona! types. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(7), 2977-2978.—Abstract. 

2923. Stauffer, Ք. Orientation professionnelle 
de groupe et modifications du comportement des 
jeunes. [Group vocational guidance and modifica- 
tion of behavior in young people.] BINOP, 1962, 
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18(Spec.), 119-122.—A new technique of vocational 
counseling using groups rather than individual inter- 
views is discussed. Group phenomena, e.g. group 

t to conformity, etc. must be care- 
fally taken into consideration and utilized in this 
method. Group discussions tend to be much more 
effective in changing behavior than external sources 
of information. The author believes that to be most 
influential the groups must be small enough for all 
members to participate actively, Groups of more 
than 4 members show diminishing effectiveness oí 
reciprocal influence. Cohesion and structure of the 
group are also important factors which the counselor 
using group techniques must consider. He must suc- 
ceed in controling the internal dynamic forces of the 
group and in harnessing these forces to serve the 
purpose of increasing knowledge and accurate in- 
formation.—D. F. Mindlin. 

2924. Super, D. E. Les interets et le developpe- 
ment professionel. [Interests and professional de- 
velopment.] BINOP, 1962, 18(Spec.), 85-100— 
Success and satisfaction in one’s employment depend 
heavily on interest in the work. Aptitudes and past 
performances set limits of possible vocational choices, 
but interest above all determines success, given the 
necessary aptitude and training. After discussing 
some ways of measuring and classifying types of in- 
terests, as well as the origin of interests, the author 
concludes that the schools have an extremely impor- 
tant role to play in fostering children’s interests, 
Youngsters should be exposed to a variety of experi- 
ences, examples to model after, opportunities to play 
appropriate roles and their demonstrated interests 
should be stimulated and rewarded.—D. F. Mindlin. 


2925. Weiss, David J., Dawis, Rene V., England, 
George W., & Lofquist, Lloyd H. The measure- 
ment of vocational needs. Minnesota Studies in 
Vocational Rehabilitation: XVI, 1964, Bull. 39, 101 
ք.--2 questionnaires were developed to measure voca- 
tional needs. The lst questionnaire (48 “yes-no” 
items scoring on 12 scales) was administered to 1014 
employed individuals. The scales were relatively 
independent, but only 5 scales had adequate reliabili- 
ties. The 2nd questionnaire (Minnesota Importance 
Questionnaire MIQ) consisting of 100 5-point-rating- 
scale items and scoring on 20 scales was completed 
by 2308 employed individuals. All scales had high 
reliabilities. Analysis indicated that disability status, 
occupational status, and employment status differen- 
tially affected response to the MIQ. Occupational 
and employment status differences were interpreted 
as evidence of construct validity for some of the MIQ 
scales. Scoring directions and norms are presented 
for the MIQ.—Author abstract. 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


2926. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Northwestern 
U.) The vital need: Action, not talk, in advertis- 
ing. Today, yesterday, tomorrow. Printer’s Ink, 
1963, 401-403.—A brief summary of the present, 
past and future of graduate education in advertising, 
and a discussion of the psychological problems in- 
volved.—Author abstract. 

2927. American Psychiatric Association. Career 
training in child psychiatry. Washington, D. C.: 
American Psychiatric Ass., 1964. ix, 260 p. $3.00. 
—A comprehensive view of child psychiatry as a 
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2928. Kilpatrick, F. P. Cummings M. ' 
Jennings, M. K. eet bled bebe 
Washington, D. C: Brookings Inst, 1964. 


xh, X0 
p. $5.00 (Separate source book, 681 p $10.00) — 
A national sampling survey asked how the 
citizen rates his fi government, Ancillary ques- 


tions included high school and college student 


captions of the: fet jak ոթ աղոտ աու ome 
ployment was found dangerously out of phase with 
the occupational values of those whom the service 


p» needs. Detailed data in the source nk M. 
ore, 


2929, Verma, M. R. (Teachers Coll, Sardasha- 
har, Rajasthan, India) Some — on the 
choice of a career by girls. Guidance Review, 1964, 
2(1), 13-16,—More attention should be to dis- 
semination of occupational information to girls, 
cially such facts as whether the profession is sui 
for women, whether it offers security of service and 
facilities of maternity leave, whether it involves more 
physical work, and whether it can be continned after 
marriage. U. Pareek. 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


2930. Bayroff, A. G. Methods for improving 
enlisted input. USA PRO Tech, Res. Rep., 1964, 
No. 1136, 18 p.—Responsive to evolving military 

licy and organization as well as Congressional 
egislation, improvement in procedures and 
metric measures is a continuing objective of the Input 
effort has re- 

Successive 
fication Test 


en's Enlistment Screening Test ( ), and Wor 
en's Army Classification Battery (WACB). With 
the introduction of a number of new and replacement 
tests during FY 1962-63, task activity has turned 
to new appr to screening problems and to con- 
tributions of screening activities to classification and 
other manpower management functions. Research 
plans have been formulated էօ study seasonal and 
regional fluctuations in AFQT score distributions, 
the aptitude composition of the civilian manpower 
pool, new approaches to the detection of deliberate 
failures, feasibility of shortened n and 


England, 
G. W., & Lofquist, L. H. The measurement of 
employment satisfactoriness. Minnesota Studies in 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1963, Bull. 37, 74 p—A 


as coetrols except տ quality 
Shilin! workers excelled 
y bat were inferior in absence and 
White collar workers were superior to 
Moe-collars in quality of work, disciplinary 
KS asd recomesendation for pay raise. 
ed eatisfactorinees were performance of work 
amd conformance to rules. 2 factors of satisfactori. 
ոո amd satisfaction were found with median corre- 
lation between these of 0.44.—C. A. Bewnett. 


29X2 Das, Rhea Տ. A approach to the 
selection of officers. Indian Journal of Applied 
Prychology, 1964, 1(1), 19-3L—A system is defined 
* set of interrelated factors that are used 
to produce an output.” the output required of a mili- 
tary system being deterrent capability, The behavior 
required of officers at successive periods of time in 
relation to 


system objections are ES ro 
with the iste selection. procedures. (20 rel. 
—U. Pere. 
29. R. C. & 
and 
ial Psychology, 1963, 1(3), 85-92, 
best when based 


tion between scores on a truc-falee form of one 


—— ol self-perception in relation to Im e 
success. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(1), 41-48. 
—"Using a forced-choice adjective check list, a scale 


abstract. 

2936. Hampton, Peter J. (Ս. Akron) Applica- 
tion of the Dollard and Auld content analysis 
method to sentence completion material. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(1), 67-70.—Comparison of 
sentence completion responses scored in 2 ways 
favors the Dollard-Auld content analysis for evalua- 
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tion of strengths of an otherwise doubtful prospective 
employee. Journal abstract. 

2937. Harris, M. R. Fisher, J, & Epstein, Leon 
J. The of the interview in psychiatric 
assessment for job placement. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 4(1), 19-28.—58 applicants for over- 
seas teaching jobs were rated by 7 psychiatrists. 
52 of the 58 applicants were for these jobs. 
Folow-up validation would be valuable but is not 
available. There is a need to study the reliability of 
the interview more systematically. The systematic 
error relative to recording data obtained in inter- 
views is similarly in need of study.—D. Prager. 

2938. Helme, W. H. Research to improve en- 
listed classification techniques. USAPRO Tech. 
Res. Rep., 1964, No. 1137, 24 p.—Research responsive 
to the Army requirement for maintenance and con- 
tinued development օք the aptitude area system oí 
differential classification of enlisted men is reviewed. 
Research effort of the New Classification Techniques 
Task has been devoted substantially to improved 
measures for the Army Classification Battery (ACB ) 
and identification of combinations of tests which are 
the most effective differential predictors of success 
in occupational areas and subareas. Additional Task 
objectives encompass (1) identifying potential career 

isted men; (2) screening and assignment of en- 
listed men of relatively low ability, (3) developing 
physical proficiency measures to classify EM for 
combat and combat-support MOS with unusual physi- 
cal demands. New Classification tests developed and 
ready for comprehensive evaluation as potential com- 

ts of the ACB include: aptitude and ability tests 
or Electronics, General Maintenance, Motor Main- 
tenance, and Clerical job areas; 3 information tests 
for Construction and Mechanical-Electrical jobs, and 
personality-interest measures.—U S APRO. 


2939. Lecznar, William B.  (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Years of education as a predictor of tech- 
nicaltraining success. USAF PRL TDR No. 63-2, 
15 p.—Previous findings on education variables as 
predictors of airmanftraining and job success are re- 
viewed as background for this new study. The pre- 
dictive efficiency of years of education was assessed 
against final grade in 34 courses of technical train- 
ing. By multiple regression techniques the percent- 
age contributions were determined of education alone, 
aptitude tests alone, combinations of aptitude meas- 
ures, and years of education to predict final school 
grade for each of the 34 samples of graduates. These 
data confirmed previous findings that education alone 
as a continuous variable was not as good a predictor 
as aptitude tests alone, and that years of education 
did not add appreciably to the level of prediction 
achieved by aptitude tests. Compared to the gains 
from an optimum combination of aptitude tests for 
SCH Gene ege dux gain from adding the 

ion variable prov i i -- 
USAF PRE proved practically unimportant. 

2940. Ferguson, Leonard W. Psychology and 
the army: Classification of personnel (3). Heritage 
of Industrial Psychology, 1964, No. 12, 209-246.— 
Presents a detailed history of the contribution of 
psychologist in personnel classification during World 
War L—P. J Siegmann. 

2941. Mayeske, George W. (US Dept. Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.) Promotion, to 65:15 
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ical analyses oí the decision- 
RS Rep. No. 63-5, 49 p.—This 
report presents the results of an analysis of the man 
ner in which information is utilized from the Promo- 
tion Roster Information Sheet to ascertain promota- 
bility from Forester GS-12 to GS-13. The major 
categories of information on this form are of 2 types 
those referring to the individual’s characteristics 
and those referring to his qualifications. An explicit 
weighting system is used to combine characteristics 
and qualifications scores into an index of promota- 
bility. It was found that out of 11 characteristics 
categories there is little or no gain in information 
after the 6 most informative categories have been 
considered. Similarly, out of 15 qualifications cate- 
gories, 8 yielded most of the differential information. 
However, these categories of characteristics and of 
qualifications differed for different program special- 
ties. The total characteristics and total qualifications 
scores were found to combine in accordance with the 
officially prescribed weighting system (in a ratio of 
about 1.5 or 2.0 to 1).—PRS summary. 

2942. Mayeske, George W. (US Dept. Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.) Promotion to GS-11 and 
GS-12 soil conservationist: Some empirical analy- 
ses of the decision-making process. PRS Rep. No. 
63-6, 19 p.—This report presents the results of an 
analysis of the manner in which information is uti- 
lized from the Soil Conservation Service's Appraisal 
Summary (form SCS-505) in order to determine 
"Readiness for Promotion" to Soil Conservationist 
(series 457) GS-11 and GS-12. The major cate- 
gories of information on this form are of 2 types, 
those referring to an individual's characteristics and 
those referring to his qualifications. It was found 
that there was little or no gain in information after 
the 6 most informative categories were considered: 
Leadership qualities; Date of last promotion; Poten- 
tial at 2 GS levels higher; Technical and scientific 
proficiency; Organization; Judgment.—PRS sum- 
mary. 

2943. Mayeske, George W., & Glickman, Albert 
S. (US Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 
Recall of critical incidents. PRS Rep. No. 64-2, 15 
p— The relationship between the number of critical 
incidents recalled and the time lapse before reporting 
them was studied. Critical incidents reported as 
having occurred 1-12 mo. before the collection date 
were tabulated: approximately 800 from Personnel 
Officers GS 12 through 15, 700 from Data Processors 
GS 5 through 15, and 1000 from Plant Quarantine 
Inspectors GS 5 through 13. These included inci- 
dents of both effective and ineffective behaviors in 
the general areas of “technical competence” and 
“working with others.” Typically, between 6 and 7 
incidents were obtained from each contributor. When 
the number of incidents reported for the immediately 
preceding 6 mo. period was compared with the num- 
ber that occurred 7 to 12 mo. ago, in each group, 
the superiority of yield for the more recent period 
was 156% to 400%. These results show why biases, 
irritations, and frustrations are induced by the typi- 
cal performance appraisal, that requires the super- 
visor to try to remember for all of his subordinates, 
all of their important performances, for all of a year. 
—PRS summary. 

2944. Sullivan, D. N. Selection of E.D.P. Per- 
sonnel. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 20(1), 
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21-24.— people were needed for a mew electronic 


«tata section in a bank. 174 
were received, 45 of which were became 
certain quali&cations were not met. others were 


il 
for a training program. All of the bank staff 


felt that the selection procedure — 
ie. e 8 


2945. Spitzer, Morton Edward, 4 
Walter J. A ma selection study, Perros- 
mel Prychology, 1964, 17(1), 19-40.—1n a study of 
managerial success in an electronics firm, job == = 
sis interviews revealed minimal requirements for 
position of manager and those that discriminated be- 
tween better and poorer ma Based on the job 
analysis, characteristics were — which re- 

to the success of the managers interviewed. 
Tests were then selected to measure these character- 
istics. Salary corrected for length of service was 
found to be the most satisfactory criterion. When 
the tests were correlated to the objective criterion 
for the first-line ma 2 measures (Otis Test of 
Mental Ability and Beene’ and Contemporary 
Data Form) were found to have significant validity 


and cross-validity. Details on the rationale and the 
technical ք jures in the study are presented.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

2946. Tyagi, A. K. (Defence Ministry, New 


Defence Academy. Indian Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 1(1), 2-18.—Analysis of the written 
tests and socio-economic data of 882 candidates for 
entry into the National Defence Academy show the 

nce of physical maturation (age, weight, and 
height), type of school attended, economic status of 
the father, and the military training received in the 


school in the selection of the candidates. V. Pareek. 


2947. Voge, Francois. (13 Rue Paul-Chautard, 
Paris, France) Psycho! 
ment et confirmation du personnel responsable de 
postes de securite. [Work psychology, the hiring 
and approval of personnel for high-risk occupations. ] 
Ս. Rennes, France: Cent. d'Études 0 
A. Burloud, 1962-1963. 121 p.— Following a thor- 
ough survey of industrial accidents, recommendations 
are offered concerning the employment of persons 
whose jobs entail a certain amount of risk. It is 
suggested that the simpler forms oí reaction time 
tests and tests of motor coordination are of little use 
as are likewise psychophysiological, personality and 
sensory examinations. iographical investigations 
into the employees’ social integration and work and 
extra-work motivation seems to be of value. To be 
valid, test batteries must find those factors which 
relate to performance under stress, rather than those 
that relate directly to the manual skills involved. 
An investigation of 64 drivers of heavy-duty vehicles 


bears out these contentions. 1 of the important re- 


- sults is the demonstration that multiplication of tests 


beyond 1 test/factor adds little to the predictive 
power of the battery. Further results suggest that 
age is a handicap for those who have to learn to drive 
or have to change their method of driving. Very 
good drivers maintain superior test scores even at 


8 


3⁄9: 2945-2941 


acbvamcnd ages, im contrast to mediocre drivers. (196- 
deem blast )— 4. II Mowbray. 


A Water, Ը. J. evaluation of 
te tests USAPRO Tech. Rer. 
1964. Note No. 140, 25 p—As a basis for proceeding 
with the explorat» of automated in the 
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50. & Shimmin, Տ. (U. Coll, 
ege — for inspec- 
tion work. Occupational Psyci y, 1964, 38(1), 


items into 4 bins.“ The findings favor older opera- 


York. 

2951. Cox, John A., Boren, L. M., & Wood, 
Robert Օ., Jr. A test of a method of converting 
proficiency scores to learning time scores. Hum- 
RRO res. Memo., 1964, Subtask Ringer I, IV, 39 p. 
—This report described a method of converting pro- 
ficiency scores to learning time scores for use in 
evaluating alternate types of training devices using 
differences in learning times as the basis for com- 
parison. It also recounts an empirical application of 
the conversion technique, and demonstrates the fail- 
ure of the process to show valid prediction of learn- 
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ing time because of differences in the training meth- 
ods used.—Journal abstract. 

2952. Marow, Alfred J. Behind the executive 
mask. NYC: American Management Ass., 1964. 
143 12 $6.00.—Sensitivity training as a method of 
developing executives is How the pro- 
gram may be conducted is discussed in some detail 
with frequent illustrations of the responses of par- 
ticipants. A description of the likely events during 
a 3 week training session is provided. Emphasis in 
the Ist week is placed on improving self-insight, 
awareness of one's impact on others, and increased 
sensitivity to the feelings of others. In the 2nd week, 
emphasis is placed on understanding the forces that 
operate in a group.. the effectiveness of the par- 
ticipant as a group member and leader, and the roles 
that need to be played in building and maintaining 
the group. In other words, the trainee learns how 
groups take shape, grow, and function." In the 3rd 
week "attention is focused on organizational effec- 
tiveness, motivation, leadership, and managing 
change.” Anecdotes are frequently cited to attest to 
the effectiveness of sensitivity training; but research 
studies are not presented. (40 item bibliogr.)—1V. 
Coleman. 

2953. Qadir, S. Abdul. (Ministry Labour & Em- 
ployment, New Delhi, India) Vocational training 
in India. Guidance Review, 1964, 2(1), 1-12-- 
Vocational training is attracting increasing atten- 
tion in India. Skill training is provided by many 
organizations’ life Youth Vocational Centers, tech- 
nical high schools, junior technical schools, multi- 

rpose schools, evening classes etc. Attention is 
[sie paid to training of higher level technicians, 
teaching personnel and supervisors. Attention is 
also being paid to the coordination of training pro- 
grams.—U. Pareek. 

2954. Schultz, Richard S. (Industrial Relations 
Methods, Inc., NYC) A realistic look at super- 
visory development. Personnel Journal, 1964, 43 
(1), 35-38.—A questionnaire was given to 64 first- 
ine supervisors in à large manufacturing organiza- 
tion to determine type of training needed. 1է was 
found that the supervisors visualize their job as an 
opportunity to fulfill their personal desires, security, 
and job satisfactions, They consider working hard, 
self-reliance, and tactfulness as the special personal 
qualities needed in a successful supervisor. The 
pod important factors in determining the best per- 
ormance of a supervisor were given as getting along 

1 others and working skillfully. They showed 

de acu concern p self-improvement, job 
career, personal sati i 1 

EMB MUR per: atisfaction, and family. 

2955. Smith, Robert G., Jr. An annotated bib- 

liography on proficiency measurement for training 

quality control. HumRRO Res. Memo., 1964, 27 p. 

ES Smith, Robert G., Jr. The development 
of training objectives. HumRRO Res. Bull. No. 11 
1964, 101 p. ` 

2957. Trites, David K., & Cobb, Bart B. (Civil 
Aeromedical Res. Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Gun) 

roblems in air traffic management: IV. Com- 
Parison of pre-employment, job-related experience 
with aptitude tests as predictors of training and 
job performance of air traffic control specialists. 
FAA Civil Aeromedical Research Institute Report 


` 
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No. 63-31, 11 p.—Type of previous job-related ex. 
perience had differcatial value for prediction of 
training performance of Enroute and Terminal ATCS 
trainees. Experience closely related to ATC work 
was a positive predictor; communication and piloting 
experiences were negative. An empirically deter- 
mined composite experience variable had a small but 
significant relationship with job performance ratings 
for Enroute trainees only. For all trainees, aptitude 
test scores were superior to prior experience in pre- 
dicting scores for almost all training course meas- 
ures, This superiority, however, was limited to 
Enroute trainees in predicting job performance rat- 
ings. Age at entry into training was negatively 
correlated with training course and job performance 
measures.—)W. E. Collins. 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


2958. Morsh, Joseph E. Job analysis in the 
United States Air Force. Personnel Psychology, 
1964, 17(1), 7-17.—This review describes and evalu- 
ates the current job analysis procedures used in the 
Air Force. The method combines features of the 
check list with those of the open-ended questionnaire 
and observation interview. Reliability has been de- 
termined using recall after various intervals, validity 
by comparing with performance and superiority re- 
ports. Work activities are grouped at 3 levels: job, 
specialties, and fields. New techniques of analysis 
are made possible by high-speed electronic data 
processing —A. S. Thompson. 

2959. Read, D. R. A quantitative approach էօ 
the comparative assessment of taste quality in the 
confectionery industry. Biometrics, 1964, 20(1), 
143-155.—The development and application of taste 
testing to quality control problems in a chocolate 
company is described. Paired comparisons between 
the sample and the control are made using a 4 point 
scoring system. Statistical properties of the scoring 
system, such as additivity, are described—R. L. 
McCornack. 

2960. Schultz, D. G., & Siegel, A. I. Post- 
training performance criterion development and 
application: The development of unidimensional 
scales for the dimensions derived from a multi- 
dimensional scale analysis of the job of the Naval 
aviation electronics technician. Wayne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, 1964. vi, 58 p.—4 
dimensions had previously been extracted in a multi- 
dimensional scaling analysis of the Naval aviation 
electronics technician's job at the entry level. Uni- 
diminsional scales on each of these dimensions were 
constructed utilizing methods developed earlier by 
Applied Psychological Services. For each dimen- 
sion, a set of tasks was found which formed a scale 
as defined by both the Thurstone method of equal 
appearing intervals and the Guttman scalabilty re- 
quirements.—P. Federman. 

2961. Wilkinson, R. T. (Med. Res. Council, 
Cambridge, England) Effects of up to 60 hours' 
sleep deprivation on different types of work. Ergo- 
nomics, 1964, 7(2), 175-186.—The effects of sleep 
deprivation upon performance vary widely with the 
nature of the work being carried out. In this study 
impairment was almost complete towards the end 
of 20 min. repetitive serial responding and 30 min. 
inspection work (vigilance). Օո the other hand, 
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A. & Maritz, J. S. (U. Melbourne, Australia) The 
Ergonomics, 1964, 7 (2), 121-137.—A i was car- 
out to determine wi phys working 
capacity and mechanical ԱՄ ու the task are 
the at which an indi- 


np — of — 4 
performs a modera physical task 
under — ազա conditions —— The 

allowed a number — 
points about the underground tak to be abi : 

were significant differences between men's 
performances at the task. In general, men maintained 
their rank order of at the task over a 
period of 5 mo. The results showed that neither of 
the 2 physiological factors examined was of any im- 


by 
logical factors, primarily the motivation of the indi- 
vidual or of the working group.—Jowrnal abstract. 


Worx ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


2963. Balint, L, & Hódos, T. (Inst. Arbeits- 
medizin, — Hungary 


the strain on the nervous system line 
workers through factors lying outside the working 
Process. The studies of time perception show that it 
is essential that the working conditions be improved 
in 2 fields: Further reduction in the monotony vr 
to 
‘tating: the 


nology and operational organization largely reduce 
of production 


countered requires the production line 
combined in an entirely new way. il 
adaptation to time necessitates more micro breaks 
between production line operations than hitherto.— 
Journal summary. 

2964. Fortuin, G. J. (Philips Health Cent., Eind- 
hoven, Netherlands) and lighting needs. 
Ergonomics, 1963, 6(3), 239-245.—It is a familiar 


fact that visual acuity falls off with age, but too little 


attention is paid to its implications regarding the 
amount of light required. From a study already 
published a formula has been taken over which, for a 
given contrast value, allows one to calculate the field 
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desired level; this would only 
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the part of the employee. 
2965. Techanz, Walter. Die Bewaehrung von 

of psychological studi work per- 
Au Schweizerische Zelschrift fir Pry- 
chologie & ihre Anwendungen, 1964, 23(1), 46-62.— 
The validity of a selection test for — — 


girls) is examined against a work performance cri- 
terion obtained by means of 
coefficients 


MorivaTION, Arrrrupes, Trarrs 
„ (Harcum Jr. Coll) An 
— Boris, Je d'A 


Psychological Reports, He. 14(1), 81-82.—Ratings 
from Ss in various of needs 
satisfied by jobs were consistent Maslow's 


when there is between the gen 

need set and the job rinforcer system. High satis- 
factoriness and satisfaction are associate with job 
tenure. Predictions about agreements and dissonances 
among satisfactoriness, satisfaction and tenure are 
made. Important vocational concepts and problems 
are related.—C. A. Bennett. 

2968. Desai, Jayashri. (Gujarat U., Ahmedabad, 
India) Employee's job satisfaction. Vidya: Jour- 
nal of Gujarat University, 1964, 7(1), 20-24.—]Job 
satisfaction relates to the satisfaction of physiological 
needs, status needs, and the need for belongingness ; 
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en Eech interest, work environment, interrelations ; 
and employee's personality.—U. Pareek. 

2969. Holmes, Douglas. (New York U.) The 
relation between the relative effects on job-satis- 
faction of on-the-job and off-the-job fulfillment 
of work-related needs. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(9), 3381. — Abstract. 

2970. Rüssel, Arnulf. (Braunschweig, Lachmann- 
str, & Germany) Selbstund Fremdeinstufungen 
des Befindens bei der Arbeit. [Evaluations of self- 

and others during work.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(1), 95- 
129.—5 times a day 13 female bank clerks reflected 
on their own feelings and the probable feelings of 
their colleagues by marking the momentary position 
on bipolar scales. 5 dimensions were selected for this 
purpose: concentration, joy of working, alertness, in- 
terest, and mood. At the end of the day the markings 
shifted consistently toward the negative poles of the 
scale. The same result was observed with heavy work 
loads. The apparent effect of stress was also found 
in the evaluation of the colleagues. II. J. Koppitz. 

2971. Stogdill, Ralph M., Goode, Omar S., & 
Day, David R. The leader behavior of presidents 
of labor unions. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(1), 
49-57.—A questionnaire containing 10 subscales was 
used to obtain 44 descriptions of the leader behavior 
of labor union presidents. A factor analysis of the 
subscale intercorrelations produced the following 10 
factors: Controlling Tolerance of Uncertainty, Mo- 
tivation of Followers, Control of the Leadership Posi- 
tion, Consideration of Member Welfare and Expecta- 
tions, Representation of the Follower Group, Con- 
siderate Tolerance of Member Freedom of Action, 
Anticipatory Coping Behaviors, Reconciliation of 
Conflicting Demands, Persuasive Role Enactment, 
Active Role Definition, The findings were consistent 
with the demands made upon the position and role of 
the labor union president—A. S. Thompson. 

2972. Teel, Kenneth S., & Kinkade, Robert G. 
Attitudes of production workers toward closed-cir- 
cuit television. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(1), 
1-6.—Attitudes of production workers toward motiva- 
tional programs presented via closed-circuit television 
were measured by a specially-developed attitude scale 
administered immediately after 3 programs. Ss were 
463 employees of an electronics firm. Over-all em- 
ployee reaction was highly favorable. Reactions to 
the 3 different programs were strikingly similar. 
Closed-circuit television programs appear to be 
looked on favorably.—A. S. Thompson. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


2973. Coates, J. A. G. A time of change. Per- 
sonnel Management, 1964, 46(367), 27-31.—Some 
components of the personnel officer's role are cited. 
He is a part of management and has a stake in de- 
veloping policy. Keeping the human issues in mind, 
he must anticipate the effects of change and convey 
his predictions to a firm's heads.—4A. R. Howard. 

2974. Day, Robert Շ., & Hamblin, Robert Լ. 
(U. Wisconsin) Some effects of close and punitive 
styles of supervision. The American Journal of 
Sociology, 1964, 69(5), 499-510.—An experiment 
based on a 2-by-2 factorial design was conducted to 
test hypotheses involving the relationship of 4 super- 
visory styles to aggressive feelings and actions of sub- 
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ordinates. The supervisory styles were arrayed on 2 


continuums : the close versus general and the punitive 
versus nonpunitive. Close as compared with general 
supervision produced significant increases in aggres- 
sive feelings toward the supervisor and in indirect 
aggression toward the supervisor through lowered 
productivity, an insignificant increase in verbal ag- 
gression toward the supervisor, and an increase of 
borderline significance in aggressive feelings toward 
co-workers. Punitive as compared with nonpunitive 
supervision produced significant increases in indirect 
aggression through lowered productivity and in verbal 
aggression, but no significant increases in aggression 
toward co-workers. The relationship between close 
supervision and aggressive feelings appears to be 
mediated by the self-esteem of the subordinate ; an in- 
crease in aggressive feelings occurred only in Ss hav- 
ing low self-esteem. Finally, the combined effect of 
the close and punitive supervision dimensions, for both 
aggressive feelings and indirect aggression, was not a 
simple function, but was less than would be predicted 
on the basis of additive assumptions.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


2975. Fleishman, E. A., & Salter, J. A. (Amer- 
ican Inst. Res., Washington, D. C.) Relation be- 
tween the leaders behavior and his empathy to- 
ward subordinates. Journal of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 1(3), 79-84.—Empathy was measured in 
terms of super visor's ability to guess how subordinates 
would fill out a self-description questionnaire. Leader 
behavior was measured in terms of subordinate’s rat- 
ings of the supervisor on a questionnaire. The super- 
visor’s empathy score was found to be significantly re- 
lated to his “consideration” behavior.—C. F. X. 
Youngberg. 

2976. Fordham, K. G. Recruiting advertising 
and its methods. Personnel Management, 1964, 46 
(367), 17-21.—Some practical advice about news- 
paper advertising and the use of advertising agencies. 
The essentials of a well-worked advertisement are 
presented.—4. R. Howard. 


2977. Hulin, Charles L. (U. Illinois) Relevance 
and equivalence in criterion measures of executive 
success. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1963, 1 
(3), 67-78.—Studies in the areas of learning, job 
satisfaction, and executive success indicate that some 
measures which logically appear to be very similar 
turn out to be qualitatively different. Before an in- 
vestigator claims that his results contradict the find- 
ings of another investigator, or indicate the untenabil- 
ity of a certain theory, he must demonstrate the 
equivalence of the measures used. An illustration 1s 
presented which reveals the multidimensionality of 
executive success and indicates that the various cri- 
terion measures cannot be used interchangeably —C. 
F. X. Youngberg. 

2978. Kahn, Robert L., & Boulding, Elise. (Eds.) 
(U. Michigan) Power and conflict in organiza- 
tions. NYC: Basic Books, 1964. xvi, 173 p. 94.95. 
—9 social scientists have utilized the materials from 
2 seminars sponsored by the Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior, one on power, the other on con- 
flict, to examine problems in these areas as they are 
related to human organizations. The stated aim was 
to explore the efficient exercise of power, so that 
wasteful organizational conflict would not be gener- 
ated. On the basis of recent theoretical advances and 
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2980. Sequeira, C. E. Function's of a super- 
visor. Indien Jowraml of Applied get e 
1(1), 46-54,—Study of isors showed they 
are expected to do certain թե» which they feel are not 
their jobs, such as: training new men at check- 
ing stores, arrangi yment. workers 
felt that supervisors վազն esa jobs like 

ing complaints and grievances, ing work 
ods, attending to personnel problems, clarifying 


ers difficulties —U, Pareek. 


can be harnessed as a major management and social 
tool” Authors include Edward B. Shils, Eli Ginz- 
berg, Edward L. Page, Walter Buckingham, Norman 
Cousins, Cuthbert Hurd, Congressman Arnold Olsen, 
Roger Blough, David McDonald, Harold Seidman, 
John Diebold, Edmond Burkeley.—E. Q. Miller. 


2982. Webster, Eric. (Alfred Pemberton Ltd., 
London, England)  Ideasmanship: What every 
manager should know. Management Review, 1964, 
53(2), 4-9—5 W and several corollaries 
relative to the application of ideas in an organization 
are presented as ly accepted axioms. The 
principle that “organization man” is motivated by 
logic, intelligence, good will, and a desire for progress 
is questioned.—4. J. Kubany. 


2983. Zander, A., & Wolfe, D. (U. Michigan) 
Administrative Rewards and Coordination 


i ion among 
Committee Members. Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1964, 9(1), 50-69.—Members of i 
committees may develop contrasting and even conflict- 
ing intentions: to help their colleagues, to accomplish 
their individual assignments, and to work on the 
group's task. 23 coordinating littees in a "-— 
business firm were given an experimental task 
signed to simulate the conceptual characteristics of 
their committees. The effects of 3 different experi- 
mental conditions were statistically analyzed, each 
conceived as likely to generate one or another of the 
3 motives just described, and each representing a 
feasible emphasis in the reward system of a large 
organization. The results reveal that the potential 
rewards for individual success, group success, or both, 
create quite different styles of interpersonal relations 
and varied degrees of effectiveness in collaboration 
among members.—P. L. Crawford. 


39: 2919-2986 


Escryzzmrsc Psycnorocv 
ZW. Abbey, David Տ. (Defence Res. Med, Lab. 
GL 


Toronto. Canada) and 
1964 2(2) iff 1-2 — — 
արանը the Toronto Complex Coordinator (TCC) 
a consideration 


edict accurately the optimal C-D linkage and loca- 
ion of the eich rusliva fo S and D. (18 ref.) — 
Journal h 
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2986. Mortimer, Rudolf G., Russell, Robert E., 
& Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U.) A device for the 
measuring of i 


es. American 


binary fashion to such a cell. A Schmidt trigger is 
directly coupled to the amplifier of the cell. The de- 
vice described has been given extensive use and has 
performed faultlessly. Malfunction of the scoring 
system can be quickly detected. The same circuit may 
be used for purposes other than that described here. 
R. D. Nance. 
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2987. North, J. D. (Boulton Paul Aircraft Ltd., 
Wolver ) Manual control as a stochastic 
process. Ergonomics, 1963, 6(3), 247-254.—This 
paper discusses in general terms the results of experi- 
ments on the human operator which were conducted 
over the last 8 yr. with a view to determining the ex- 
tent to which the model of the stochastic difference 
equation, expounded by the author in a number of 
earlier papers, may serve to explain the behavior of 
the human operator in tracking tasks. After quoting 
a number of experimental results which support the 
usefulness of the model, the author presents the result 
of more recent experiments furnishing a more direct 
evidence of applicability of the model. A constant 
velocity target was presented to the operators who 
had to track it with the aid of a rate control of very 
high sensitivity, The results were consistent with the 
theoretical prediction of an auto-regressive process of 
the 3rd order of a specific type (eqn. (1) of the 
paper ).—Jowrnal abstract. 


2988. Whitfield, D. (EMI Electronics Ltd., Hayes, 
England) Validating the application of ergo- 
nomics to equipment design: A case study. Ergo- 
nomics, 1964, 7(2), 165-174.— The place of validation 
in the practice of ergonomics is discussed, and it is 
suggested that too little attention has been paid to 
this topic. An illustrative experiment is described 
in which some aspects of the ergonomic redesign of a 
digital computer console were validated. 2 computer 
systems, identical save for the control console of one 
having been re-designed according to ergonomic prin- 
ciples, were available. The performances of ten oper- 
ators on the 2 consoles were compared by means of a 
specially prepared computer programme, which pre- 
sented the operator's task and recorded both the time 
taken and the errors made. For 3 out of 5 common 
operations, the redesigned console was found to give 
significantly greater speed, and the other 2 operations 
showed similar though nonsignificant trends. No sig- 
nificant differences appeared between errors on the 2 
consoles; some reasons are suggested for this, in par- 
ticular the limited computer time (hence experimental 
time) available.—Journal abstract. 
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2989. Bujas, Z., & Krkovié, A. (Psihološki in- 
stitut Filozofskog fakulteta, Zagreb) Contribution 
a l'étude de lisibilité des échelles des instruments. 
[A contribution to the evaluation of the legibility of 
instrument scales.] Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1961, 
No. 23-24, 117-123.—The legibility of 3 different 
scales, linear horizontal, linear vertical, and circular, 
was compared under 4 different conditons: prolonged 
practice, peripheral vision, optical deformation 
(blurred contours), and varied exposure times. It 
was concluded that the superiority of a given scale 
type depends largely on the method of evaluation used, 
as well as on the level of difficulty of viewing. In 
general the best results were obtained when using 
circular scales under all experimental conditions, 
whereas the rank order of the other 2 types was not 
consistent—Author abstract. 


2990. Crawford, A. (Dept. Scientific & Industrial 
Res., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England) Percep- 
tion of light signals: The effect of mixing flashing 
and steady irrelevant lights. Ergonomics, 1963, 6 
(3), 27-294.—A previous experiment has shown the 
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danger of increasing the number oí irrelevant lights 
in a driver's field of view and that the signal most 
easily seen is one which flashes while the irrelevant 
lights are steady. However, a flashing light which 
may be an important signal to one driver may be 
irrelevant to eer drivers in the vicinity. A 2nd ex- 
periment with the same general conditions as before 
has been carried out to find the effect of a mixture of 
flashing and steady irrelevant lights as a background 
to an essential signal. It was found that the ad- 
vantage gained by the use of a flashing light as a 
signal was lost if even 1 other light in the background 
was flashing. It was a definite disadvantage to have 
the signal flashing if three of 10 irrelevant lights 
flashed, and when the number flashing was more than 
4, the ability to perceive flashing signals was seriously 
impaired.—Jowranl abstract. 

2991. Hsu Lien-tsang. [On the effectiveness of 
information transmission as a function of the charac- 
teristics of a grouping of horizontally arranged sig- 
nals.) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1963, No. 4, 321- 
329.—4A study on the problem of the optimal grouping 
of horizontally arranged signals in order to increase 
the effectiveness of information transmission.—/. D. 
London. 

2992. Spencer, J. (U. Bristol, England) A fur- 
ther study of estimaitng averages. Ergonomics, 
1963, 6(3), 255-265.—An investigation is described 
of the types of averaging response made to several 
values of a variable when these are presented sym- 
bolically or graphically. Symbolic information was 
presented to Ss on small white cards on which were 
typed either 10 or 20 2-digit numbers. Graphical in- 
formation was presented as 10 or 20 points on inch 
ruled tenths graph paper. Sets of data differed ac- 
cording to whether they were normally or skew dis- 
tributed about the arithmetic mean value, and in the 
extent of scatter about the mean. The results con- 
firmed previous work in showing that error of judg- 
ment increased as scatter increased, and to a greater 
extent with symbolic than with graphical material. 
Error was also greater with skew than with normal 
information. Comparison between the results ob- 
tained with the 2 types of distribution showed that 
the previously reported finding that error also in- 
creased with increasing amount of information was 
incorrect and was due to inadequate experimental con- 
trol of scatter for different amounts of information. 
Analysis of individual performances showed that Ss 
responses differed in type and that their introspective 
reports related to their performance. In particular 
the proportion of judgments which could be classed as 
of "arithmetic mean" type varied significantly with 
the methods described. Further experiments are sug- 
gested to try to discover which of 2 possible models 
of mental averaging is correct and why error in- 
creased with increased scatter in the information.— 
Journal abstract. 
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2993. Goldstein, Leon G. (US Dept. Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Washington, D. C.) Human 
variables in traffic accidents: A digest of research. 
Traffic Safety, Research Review, 1964, 8(1), 26-31. 
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of age, alcohol, and attitudes. —P, L. Crawford. 
294. Ouweleen, H. W. opdoen 
van ri in verband met [The rela- 
tionship oí training and of driving to age.) 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Prychologie, 1964, 19(1), 
20-A5.—Age effects i with the 


drivers for postal services are investigated. Large 
group analyses showed that the duration of training 
correlates negatively with age. Experience leads to a 
considerable reduction of accidents, A younger age 
(18-25 yr.) proved much less accident 


ng and kind of driving 
experience were considered. Individual differences 


2995. Pap, Z. (Hajdu-Bihar Hosp, Debrecen, 
Hungary) Die Alkoholwirkung sut dio Auimerh: 
aus tlichem 


chem Gesichtspunkt. [The effect of alcohol on 
attentiveness from fie, — - — 2 — 

viewpoints. hiarie, med- 
— Psychologie, 1964, 16 . ni. This 
paper's principal aim was to call attention to the 
«ՀԵՔ: of so-called low-degree —— to traf- 


tiate at the same time that under certain conditions 
the 1.2% blood-alcohol content may well affect the 
gering ability of attentiveness and decelerate the 
speed of responses, reduce the number of differeniated 
sensory perceptions, and produce by the “em of 
consciousness" such a peculiar insensibility the 
intoxicated person loses all his driving ability.—/our- 
nal summary. 

2996. Pearson, Richard G. Human factors as- 

of n safety. FAA Civil Aeromedical 
esearch Institute Report, No. 63-35. 13 p.—The 
role of aeromedical research in lightplane airfcraft 
accident prevention is discussed. Statistical sum- 
maries of lightplane injuries and fatalities are pre- 
sented, and integrated programs of human engineer- 
ing, biomedical rescarch, and medical examinations, 
geared toward improving lightplane safety, are de- 
scribed.—W. E. Collins. 

2997. Shor, Ronald E. (Harvard U.) Shared 
patterns of nonverbal normative expectations in 
automobile driving. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1964, 62(1), 155-163.—In the scientific literature on 
automobile driving little attention has been devoted 
to how drivers interpret nonverbally the locomotive 


patterns of social ex + (norms) nat 
of the realities of the driving situation, These 
expectations then serve as the basis of nonverbal com 
menkaloet, Examples are given of how " 


result when normative expecta 
the process by which new drivers learn the 
Doremi —.duthor abitrac] 


28. , William D. (Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc. € In.) The semantic diferen- 
tial as an index of brand attitude. Journal of Ad- 


wertizing Research, 1964, 4(1), 30-33.—Users of 2 
brands of a food s rated them more favorably 
„ but the differences were small— 
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1 J. O. (Duncan Foods Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.) sir by 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1 4 
een ing methods 
and ad recall scores. To 


3003. Kotler, Philip. 
ward an explicit model for media selection. Jowr- 
nal of Advertising Research, 1964, 4(1), 34-41.—A 
media planner must always rely partly on subjective 
beliefs unsupported by solid data. Kotler shows how 
these beliefs can be quantified to produce the “best” 
decision consistent with them. Journal abstract. 

3004. Perloff, Robert. Potential contributions 
of the consumer-oriented psychologist. Business 
& Society, 1964, 4(2), 28-34.—A study of the con- 
tribution that industrial or applied psychologists have 
made in helping to mesh industry’s distribution ob- 
jectives with the consumer's goals for obtaining pro- 
duction information more efficiently and meaning- 
fully ; followed by a survey of the marketing-consump- 
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are used, nonadvertising factors can account just as 
well for any such usage differences.—J ournal abstract. 


3006. Vinding, Niels. (Bern Hansen & Egberg 
and 


* Ad 524. 25 2 Copenhagen, Denmark) Aware - 


ness, choice as effects of tooth paste 
re Journal of Advertising Research 1964, 
4(1), 19-21.—This Danish study detines communica- 
tion of a claim as the proportion of those aware of 
the brand who believe its claim, and defines the impor- 

of the claim as the proportion of those believing 
it who use the brand—Journal abstract. 
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3007, Artemov, V. A. Konspekt lektsil po psik- 
hologii. |A synopsis of lectures on psychology.] 
Kharkov: Kharkov State. U., 19531. 207 p—A text 
on psychology for students of pedagogical institutes 
and departments of foreign languages.—/. D. London. 


3008. Barrington, B. L. (Ս. Wisconsin) A list 
of words descriptive of affective reactions. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 259-262.—4 clin- 
ical psychologists wrote all the words they could think 
of to describe feelings. This list was supplemented by 
words from a Thesaurus. These 2 procedures pro- 
duced a list of 434 words which were descriptive of 
emotional reactions or feelings. A complete list of the 
words was presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


PE d pa dg — “ae homolo; 
of the mode ented in 's "project. Psy- 
choanalytic 8 1964, 33(3), 357-374.— 
“Freud’s view of the functional structures that under- 
lie behavior rather closely resembles the kinetics of 
an open, catalyzed chemical reaction. A chemical 
reaction system of this sort is strikingly homologous 
to the network of coupled neurones that determines 
behavior. Chemical concentration in the reaction cor- 
responds to signal intensity at the neurone. The con- 
trol and the ‘memory’ of such a 5 on 
the concentration of catalyst in the same way that the 
development and later steady state of biological sys- 
tems depend upon enzyme concentrations. Changes 
in concentration of the catalyst are brought about by 
changes in input of reactants comparable to changes 
in the stimuli to the neurone. The ‘response’ of the 
chemical system is change in the distribution of con- 
centrations of transient and steady state reactants, and 
this ‘response’ resembles the res of the network 
of neurones to stimuli."—J. Z. Elias. 

3010. Cantril, Hadley. (Inst. Intellectual Social 
Res., Princeton, N. J.) The human design. Journal 
of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 129-136.— 
„ . in describing differences found among people, 
it is all too easy to neglect basic functional uniform- 
ities which take diverse forms and to leave the ac- 
counting or explanation at that level.” 11 aspects of 
human nature’ are cited and discussed briefly.—4. Թ. 
Howard. 

3011. Converse, Philip E. A network of data 
archives for the behavioral sciences. Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly, 1964, 28(2), 273-286.—The rapid de- 
velopment of behavioral science research since World 
War II has produced a great accumulation of data 
and raised many problems about their usefulness and 
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— for further research. One consequence 
been a major cooperative effort to solve these 
problems and make the data available for secondary 
analyses.—/owrnal abstract. 
3012. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U.) The 
language of h : Man's psychological in- 
t. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 
20(2), 137-152—Vaihinger’'s “as if" philosophy has 
value for psychology. Language need not be em- 
ployed objectively nor phenomcenologically. It can be 
used invitationally—"a verb could be cast in a form 
which would suggest to the listener that a certain 
novel i tion of an object might be enter- 
tained."—A. R. Howard. 


3013. O'Neill, John Philip. (Florida State U.) 
Prediction ot college women's — of 


the behavior children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4783.—Abstract, ' 
3014. Patel, Tara. (Gujarat U., Ahmedabad, In- 
dia) A note on some of women-students 
. Vidya, 1964, 7(2), 31- 
students showed that they 
castes, higher socio-economic 
status, are unmarried, and have better health 
than normal girls of their age.—U. Pareek. 


3015. Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) Toward 

a science of the P Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1963, 3(2), 72-92.—Rogers analyzes the con- 
sequences for of a phenomeno- 
i point of view. He thinks of knowl- 

as ing of which we to 


consisting of hypotheses 

— in a three fold manner: subjectively, jec- 
wee ee e i7. The naa in psy- 
chol utili m knowing to open 

a whole new range of human problems. The tradi- 
tional subjective-objective dichotomy is diminished by 
carefully defining subjective variables in terms of ob- 
servable behavior. Such a psy finds place for 
the person in mee Sage a subjectively free, re- 
peo architect of his own personality.—F. T. 

everin. 


and the American uni d 
Scientist, 1964, 8(2), 29-35.—This article presents 

the implications for the modern University of engag- 

ing in large-scale research in the behavioral sciences. 

The various aspects of research control and of the 

New Patronage, both public and private, are dealt 

with. The structure of research activities within the 

University is discussed and suggestions are made for 

the improvement of organizational arrangements.— 
Author abstract, 

3017. Singer, Jerome L. (City U. New York) 
Exploring man's imaginative world. Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 1964, 65(2), 165-179.—There is a re- 
vival of interest in the study of fantasy. (36 ref.)— 
H. K. Moore. 
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3018. Snapper, Arthur G., Verhave, 1., & Her- 
man, R. L. (Arizona State Ս.) Pen for cumula- 
tive recorder. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1964, 7(6), 422.—This pen which has 
the advantages of a large ink supply and fine marking 
can be adapted to a Gerbrands Cumulative recorder.— 
Y. A. Glebas. 

3019. Stephenson, William. (U. Missouri) Op- 
erational study of an occasional paper on the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates. Psychological Record, 
1964, 14 (4), 475-488.—The paper proposed that dis- 
cussions and symposia can be modelled along Q- 
method lines. The body of discussion, logically, is a 
set of innumberable hypotheses; these can be repre- 
sented in a Q-sample of opinion-statements. Overall 
viewpoints under discussion are defined by Q-sorts. 
Applied to an occasional paper evidence is strong as 
to the partisanship of political faiths among so-called 
"experts" in political science as much as among 
ordinary members of the public.—Journal abstract. 

3020. Topaz, Jeremy Myles. (Polariod Comp., 
Cambridge, Mass.) A photo stylus for mechanical 
sensing of images. American Foundation for the 
Blind Research Bulletin, 1964, No. 5, 31-61.—4A sys- 
tem is presented "to convert a 2-dimensional visual 
pattern into a pattern of forces which is sensed when 
a 'stylus' is moved about in the display. . . . Pre- 
liminary trials indicate that character recognition by 
tracing outlines with this system is possible. The 
system will permit psychophysical experiments to 
study this ability, and technological evaluation of 
systems for converting visual patterns into mechanical 
forms.”—W. E. Collins. 


OBITUARIES 


3021. Anon. Nadezhda Nikolaevna Ladygina- 
Kots. Voprosy Filosofii, 1963, 17(10), 183.—A 
Rer Aw N. 5 a researcher in the 

eld of “evolutionary psychology,” who died Septem- 
ber 3, 1963.—I. D. London. Հաջիկ dew 
` Ee ponn E Edward Kellogg Strong, 

ty . Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48(2), 73-74.—Obituary. Bh 5 CN 

3023. French, Thomas M. Franz Alexander 
(1891-1964). Behavioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 98-100. 
—Obituary. 

3024. Hsu Chi-king. [In memory of Professor S. 
Լ. Rubinshtein.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1960, 
No. 2, 133-134.—A survey of the life and work of the 
Soviet psychologist, Տ. L. Rubinshtein, who died in 
1960.—I. D. London. 

3025. Hsu Lein-tsang. [The death of the well- 
known Soviet psychologist, Տ. Լ. Rubinshtein (1889— 
1960).] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1960, No. 2, 132- 
133.—An account of the life and contributions of S. 
L. Rubinshtein to psychology.—I. D. London. 

3026. Hunt, David E. et al. Vaughn J. Crandall, 
1922-1963. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 593- 
594.—Included are an obituary and a 29 item bibliog- 
raphy.—P. J. Siegmann. 

3027. Mendel, Werner M. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Franz Alexander, M.D.: 1891-1964. Jour- 
nal of Existential Psychiatry, 1964, 4(16), 287-288.— 
Obituary—C. A. Curran, 

3028. Wapner, Seymour, & Kaplan, Bernard. 
(Clark U.) Heinz Werner: 1890-1964. American 
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Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 513-517.— 
Obituary. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3029. --------. P. A. Rudik. Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1964, No. 2, 186-187.—An appreciation on the 
occasion of the 70th birthday and 50th anniversary of 
pedagogical and scientific work activity of P. A. 
Rudik in the area of sports and the psychology of 
sports.—L. Zusne. 

3030. Anan'ev, B. G. Ocherki istorii russkoi 
psikhologii VIII i XIX vekov. [Essays on the his- 
tory of 18th & 19th century Russian psychology.] 
Moscow: Ogiz-Gospolitizdat, 1947. 168 p.—An ac- 
count of the beginnings of native psychology in Rus- 
sia.—I. D. London. 


3031. Chen Yuah-hui. [The methodology of psy- 
chology.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1960, No. 2, 
68-108.— The author discusses the historical develop- 
ment of methodology in psychology, its experimental 
and statistical methods, methods utilizing class analy- 
sis, and the natural experiment in psychology. Be- 
cause of methodological backwardness, the develop- 
ment of psychology is retarded. Its experimental and 
statistical methods are carried out in the spirit of 
a “metaphysical methodology" and, hence, are in- 
capable of disclosing true psychological phenomena. 
However, these 2 methods can yield effective results 
under the guidance of dialectical materialism. The 
method of class analysis can be used to analyze class 
relations in society, but should not be applied to the 
analysis of psychological phenomena in man. The 
extensive use of natural experimental methods is 
advocated in educational and child psychology. I. D. 
London. 


3032. Deri, F., & Brunswik, D. Freud's letters 
to Ernst Simmel. Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1964, 12(1), 93-109.—A selec- 
tion of the more important letters, translated by Deri 
and Brunswick, is presented. They throw light on 
significant events in the development of psychoanaly- 
sis. They reveal more about Freud's personal illness 
and of how the relationship between Freud and Sim- 
mel evolved. D. Prager. 


3033. Hurgin, Gershon H. William James 
vehapsikhologia hadinamit. [William James and 
the dynamic psychology.] Hahinukh, 1963-64, 36 (2), 
97-104.—The importance of James’ psychological dis- 
coveries is stressed on the background of his fore- 
runners’ attitudes as well as his biological-dynamic 
approach. His views on "soul" and cognition, mem- 
ory, religion and free will are described.—H. Ormian. 

3034. Isakova, O. V., & Likhtenshtein, E. S. 
(Eds. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. Moscow: Akad. 
Nauk SSR, 1949. 176 p.—A compilation of Pavlov's 
autobiography, a bibliography of writings on Pavlov's 
life and work his publications and public addresses.— 
I. D. London. 


3035. Kantor, J. Թ. History of psychology: 
What benefits? A review of three books. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1964, 14(4), 433-443.—The writing 
and reading of history are in no sense valuable in 
themselves. Historical writings may be good or bad 
depending on their proximity to the events they por- 
tray. All the merits attributable to history writing 
are realizable only when historians are aware of and 
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tell what actually hapi in a particular time and 
place situation. But history writing may also per- 
petuate misleading institutions that cut off the view 
of things and events. To base the history of psychol- 
ogy upon theories oí faculties, powers, and their 
putative neural mechanisms, is to impose the 
unsuspecting reader extremely doubtíul, ií not malefi- 
cent, returns for their efforts. The critical reader 
of history finds himself obligated to distinguish helpful 
from harmful historical writing just as he must do in 
the presence of original reports of scientific behavior. 
Author summary. 


3036. Koshtoyants, Kh. Տ. Povest' iz zhizni 
Akademika 1. P. Pavlova. [Stories from the life of 
‘Academician I. P. Pavlov.] Moscow: Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1947. 144 p.—Stories from Pavlov's scientific 
life, including reproduction of his “Letter to Soviet 
Youth."—J. D. London. 


3037. Petrovski£ A. V. (V. Լ Lenin State 
Pedagogical Inst. Moscow, USSR) Problemy psik- 
hologii v poslednikh trudakh P. P. Blonskogo. 
[Problems of psychology in the last works of P. P. 
Blonskii.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 3, 15-28. 
—The psychological works of P. P. Blonskii, written 
ee 1928 and his death in 1941, are reviewed.— 
L. Zusne. 


3038. Schenk-Danzinger, Lotte. Fundamental 
ideas and theories in Charlotte Bühler's lifework. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1963, 3(2), 3-9.— 
Her theory of four basic tendencies of life which de- 
fine the individual dynamics, the goal structure and 
value system."—E. T. Severin 


3039. Shein, A. A. (State Pedagogical Inst., Syk- 
tyvkar, Komi A.S.S.R.) P. P. Blonskií kak psik- 
holog. ԼՔ. P. Blonskii as a psychologist.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 3, 20-39. —P. P. Blonskii 
(1884-1941), prominent in educational psychology. 
The article traces the historical development of his 
psychological views.—L. Zusne. 


3040. Wellek, Albert. Der Einfluss der deuts- 
chen Emigration auf die Entwicklung der ameri- 
kanischen Psychologie. [The influence of German 
emigration on the development of American psychol- 
ogy.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1964, 15(4), 239- 
262.—The influence of German emigrants during the 
1930:5 was particularly pronounced in clinical psychol- 
ogy and psychotherapy. The effect on experimental, 
developmental and social psychology, though not as 
strong as in clinical, counter-balanced rigid opera- 
tionism in psychology and kept the development 
flexible—W. J. Koppitz. 

3041. Wolf, Theta H. (Hamline U.) Alfred 
Binet: A time of crisis. American Psychologist, 
1964, 19(9), 762-771.—“The fact that the Ist decade 
of his (Binet's) professional career encompassed fail- 
ures and egregious errors of judgment and methodol- 
ogy should be, perhaps, comforting, and at least in- 
teresting and significant for all psychologists con- 
cerned with the history of the field.” His most 
serious errors involved methodological controls in 


leagues. Specific professional | Berr 
heim are cited, Binet's appointment to a position in 
Beaunis’s Laboratory in 1891 granted Binet “a place 
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of some status and opportunity from which to forge 
a career.” . J. Lachman, 


Tueory & Systems 


3042. Adey, W. R. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) 
Data acquisition and analysis techniques in a 
research institute. Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1964, 115(2), 844-866.—An account 
of computer-based research experiences in the Brain 
Research Institute of UCLA. A Data Processing 
Laboratory has been established. Magnetic tape has 
enabled multiplex data recording, Analog data are 
mostly automatically digitalized —B. S. Aaronson, 

3043. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Note on weighted sum and linear op- 
erator models. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 
189-190.—Analysis of variance provides a simple, 
powerful method for testing goodness-of-fit and for 
estimating parameters for a class of weighted sum 
models. Certain models for learning and other be- 
havior changes may be reduced to weighted sum 
models and analyzed in the same way.—Journal 
abstract, 

3044. Anderson, Norman H. (Ս. California, Los 
Angeles) Test of a model for number-averaging 
behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 191- 
192.—Ss performed fairly well at sequential number- 
averaging, but showed a definite recenc effect. A 
model in which the response is a weighted sum of 
previous stimuli was supported, and an orderly serial 
position curve was obtained.—Jowrnal abstract. 

3045. Anisimov, S. F. Chelovek i mashina. 
[Man and machine.] Moscow: RSFSR Society for 
Propagation of Political & Scientific Knowledge, 
1959. 56 p.—A discussion of automation and cyber- 
netics and of certain philosophical problems posed by 
the advent of cybernetics.—/. D. London. 

3046. Anokhin, P. K. O rezhayushchee otra- 
zhenie deistvitel’nosti: I. [The advance reflection 
of reality: L] Voprosy Filosofii, 1962, 16(7), 97- 
111.—The author explores the "long neglected factor 
of time in the evolution of living beings" and relates it 
to Lenin's "theory of reflection" of an objective 
reality together with Pavlovian theory which is seen 
as “concretizing” Lenin's theory.—/. D. London. 


3047. Aron, William. Freud and Spinoza. Ha- 
rofé Haivri, 1964, No. 37, 282-300.— Contrary to E. 
Jones' opinion, "it can be said that Freud was directly 
and indirectly influenced by Spinoza, and that psycho- 
analysis in its core was foreshadowed in Spinoza's 
ethics." Many proofs are given of Spinozian influ- 
ence on Freud—through Johannes Mueller and Helm- 
holtz from one side, and Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Her- 
bart, Schopenhauer, to mention a few, from the other. 
Many comparisons are given between Spinoza's and 
Freud's thoughts.—H. Ormian. 

3048. Aronfreed, Justin. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
origin of self-criticism. Psychological Review, 1964, 
71(3), 193-218.—The learning of self-criticism is 
represented as the prototype of a form of internaliza- 
tion in which the child replicates certain components 
of the punishments to which it has been previously 
exposed. The stimulus properties of these compo- 
nents, first presented in the responses of a model, 
attain reinforcement value when they come to operate 
as signals for attenuation of the child's anticipatory 
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anxiety. The effects oí a variety of experimental 
socialization paradigms are combined with an analy- 
sis of naturalistic socialization to illustrate the mecha- 
nisms in the acquisition of self-criticism. Some ex- 
tinction paradigms are also used to examine the 
sources of its persistence. Both the motivating and 
the signalling functions of social punishment are de- 
scribed as being essential to its reproduction, while 
the rewarding characteristics of the model are seen 
to bear only a very tangential relationship to the phe- 
nomenon. The motivational antecedents and conse- 
quences of self-criticism are considered to be inde- 
pendent of the cognitive substance that defines its 
evaluative character. (66 ref.)—Author abstract. 

3049. Ax, Albert F., Singer, Samuel J., Zachary, 
George; Gudobba, Roger D., & Gottlieb, Jacques 
S. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit) Psychophysiological 
data retrieval and utilization. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 115(2), Տ90-904.-- 
Description of a program for identification of physio- 
logical correlates of psychological states. Data col- 
lection and conversion for computer analysis is 
described. The program differentiates between 
physiological idling states and states of active re- 
sponse and recovery. Discrete responses with recov- 
ery after each response are differentiated from cumu- 
lative responses. Methods of abstracting correlations 
from these data are noted.—B. S. Aaronson. 


3050. Bartos, O. J. (Ս. Hawaii) A model of 
negotiation and the recency effect. Sociometry, 
1964, 27(3), 311-326.— This paper describes a mathe- 
matical model of negotiation based on the von 
Neumann-Morgenstern theory of utility and on the 
Bush-Mosteller stochastic model of learning. It is 
shown that the model implies a “recency effect,” i.e., 
that the later a proposal is introduced in a negotiation 
session, the more it influences the final decision. This 
implication is tested on data gathered from experi- 
mental sessions involving 35 5-man groups. It is 
shown that the so-called "mediator" behaves as pre- 
dicted by the model: he is most likely to eridorse the 
most recently endorsed proposals—Author abstract. 

3051. Bates, Alan P. (U. Nebraska) Privacy: 
A useful concept? Social Forces, 1964, 42(4), 429- 
433.—Psychologically, privacy is a self-related sub- 
jective experience which may include one or many 
persons. It is also recognized and defined, formally 
and informally, in the culture. Both individually and 
collectively, privacy is structured in relation to varia- 
tions in the things which acquire privacy meanings, 
the persons who arouse privacy responses and the 
situational contexts within which behavior has pri- 
vacy connotations. Empirical exploration of public 
and personal definitions of privacy is needed. Such 
research would help clarify the potential value of this 
concept for analysis of many problems in social psy- 
chology and sociology, a few of them being presented 
here.—Journal abstract. 


3052. Berg, A. I. Kibernetika i nadezhnost. 
[Cybernetics and reliability.] Moscow: Znanie, 1963. 
32 p.—A treatment of “cybernetics and the problem 
of reliability’ which includes a discussion on the 
"thinking machine. I. D. London. 

3053. Bernshtein, N. A. Novye Սու razvitiya v 
fiziologii i ikh sootnoshenie s kibernetikoi. [New 
lines of development in physiology and their relation 
with cybernetics.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1962, 16(8), 
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78-87.—A survey of contemporary developments in 
neurophysiology in the light of cybernetics. It is now 
urgent to determine the essential “difference between 
living and artificial systems."—/. D. London. 

3054. Bobneva, M. I. (Inst. Philosophy, Acad. 
Sci, USSR, Moscow) Evristicheskie programmy, 
“labirinty,” i nekotorye problemy psikhologii. 
[Heuristic programs, “mazes,” and some psychologi 
cal problems.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 5. 
133-141.—A review of American work with heuristic 
computer programs, especially that of Newell, Shaw, 
Simon, and Minsky.—L. Zusne. 

3055. Borhek, James Theodore. (U. Oregon) 
An incongruence theory of intolerance: An alter- 
native to current sociological and psychological 
models. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4830- 
4831,—Abstract. 

3056. Burch, Neil R., Nettleton, Wilson J., Jr., 
Sweeney, James, & Edwards, R. J., Jr. (Baylor U. 
Coll. Med.) Period analysis of the electroen- 
cephalagram on a general-purpose digital com- 
puter. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 115(2), 827-843.—Description of period 
analysis, a process for EEG data reduction with a 
hybrid analog-digital special-purpose computer. Pro- 
graming is described. A sample study is presented 
to illustrate the method.—B. S. Aaronson, 

3057. Clark, R. K., McFarland, R. L., & Bassan, 
R. M. (VA Res. Hosp., Chicago) Integrated data 
collecting and processing systems in psychophysi- 
ology. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 115(2), 905-914.—From a systems stand- 
point, data collection inevitably involves a closed 
feedback loop. Acquisition of means for digital re- 
cording gives access to high-speed computers in off- 
line configuration and improves data analysis sophis- 
tication and upgrades the E’s role. Acquisition of 
on-line computer capability improves data analysis 
and enables the E to be a systems controller.—B. 5. 
Aaronson. 

3058. Cochran, Thomas C. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The entrepreneur in economic change. Behavioral 
Science, 1964, 9(2), 111-119.—It has been recognized 
by economists that economic change and development 
depend in large part on social change. But the diffi- 
culties of constructing a model of social change that 
is comprehensive enough, yet detailed enough, to be 
a useful tool for analysis seems almost insurmounta- 
ble. One way out of the difficulty is to focus on a 
particular type of change. Such variables as child- 
rearing practices, motives, and social values and atti- 
tudes shape the personality of the entrepreneur and 
thus have important, if indirect, effects on economic 
change and development. The present paper traces 
the changes in these "intervening variables" and the 
consequent changes in American business practices 
during the past 150 years, as contrasted to social and 
economic changes in Europe and Latin America dur- 
ing the same period. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3059. Coe, Rodney M. (Washington U. St. 
Louis) Conflict, interference, and aggression: 
Computer simulation of a social process. Behav- 
ioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 186-197.—1t is felt that the 
simulator reported in this paper, while somewhat 
short of Morison's expectations, at least is a step in 
the right direction. It has demonstrated that pro- 
grams can be written to reproduce results from field 
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research and further, that based on these results, 
various situations which yield theoretically relevant 
data can be examined in detail. This program, then, 
appears to have two main advantages: first, it its 
utilization of the favorable characteristics of high- 
speed computers, that is, speed, accuracy, control of 
variables, etc. Second, and most important, it per- 
mits the researcher to test hypotheses deduced from 
theory. (26 ref.)—Author conclusion, 

3060. Colby, Kenneth M., & Gilbert, John P. 
(Stanford U.) Programming a computer model 
of neurosis. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1964, 1(2), 405-417.—Computer simulation of patho- 
logical thought and emotion is considered. A model 
of neurosis and its realization in the form of a pro- 
gram are outlined. The organization of data struc- 
tures and their processing to yield a program output 
similar to verbal and nonverbal behavior typical of 
neurotic patients are described in detail. Journal ab- 
stract. 

3061. Dennis, J. B. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology, Cambridge) The use of computers in 
speech research. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1964, 115(2), 867-880.—Basic speech 
research requires evaluation of models of human be- 
havior best carried out by digital computer. Ade- 
quate machine communication enables observation of 
model trials and parameter adjustment for further 
trials of observer performance.—B. S. Aaronson. 

3062. Feather, N. T. (U. New England, New 
South Wales, Australia) A structural balance 
model of communication effect. Psychological Re- 
view, 1964, 71(4), 291-313.—A communication model 
is presented in which the source, the communication, 
the issue, and the receiver are conceived as elements 
of a communication structure and attitudinal and unit 
relations between these elements are investigated. 
This basic communication structure is represented in 
terms of the mathematical theory of linear graphs, and 
Heider’s principle of structural balance is invoked to 
specify balanced and unbalanced structures. The 
model is applied to interpretation of results of a sam- 
ple of studies from different areas and is shown to 
have considerable power and generality in interpret- 
ing communication effects. Future avenues of devel- 
oping the model are noted involving conceptualization 
of: (a) strength of relations, (b) importance of issue, 
(c) specific effects of imbalance, and (d) individual 
differences in intolerance of imbalance. (26 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

3063. Foley, John Michael. (Columbia U.) The 
Desarguesian property in visual space. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4814.—Abstract. 

3064. Gaito, John. (Kansas State Ս.) Statisti- 
cal models versus empirical intuition: Interactions 
in analysis-of-variance techniques. Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 1964, 70(2), 295-303.— Statistical 
models provide convenient guides for the researcher. 
However, in some situations the model may suggest 
inappropriate procedures. The presence of inter- 
actions in variance analyses can be one of these situa- 
tions. The expected mean squares (E(MS)) are 
concerned with average effects and suggest the ade- 
quacy of testing main effects. Information concern- 
ing these effects may not be relevant for the re- 
searcher, whereas statements about the interactions 
might be the most meaningful. The inadequacy of 
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the E( MS) model and alternative analysis procedures 
are considered.—Author abstract, 

3065. Gilmore, P. C., & Gomory, R. E. (Wat- 
son Res. Cent., Yorktown Heights, N. Y.) Sequenc- 
ing a one state-variable machine: A solvable case 
of the traveling salesman problem. Operations 
Research, 1964, 12(5), 655-679.—A machine with a 
single real variable x describes its state. Jobs Jy Jx 
are to be sequenced on the machine. Each job re- 
quires a starting state A, and leaves a final state By 
] can be started only when x — A, and, at the com- 
pletion of the job, x= B, Cost, which may repre- 
sent time or money, etc. change the machine state x 
so that the next job may start. The problem is to find 
the minimal cost sequence for the N jobs, a special 
case of the traveling salesman problem. One solution 
requires only O(N?) simple steps. A solution is also 
provided for the bottleneck form of this traveling 
salesman problem under special cost assumptions, per- 
mitting a characterization of those directed graphs of 
a special class which possess Hamiltonian circuits.— 
Journal abstract. 

3066. Goodman, Leo A. (U. Chicago) Mathe- 
matical methods for the study of systems of 
groups. American Journal of Sociology, 1964, 70(2), 
170-192,— This article presents mathematical methods 
for analyzing models pertaining to systems of groups. 
Applying these methods to the models proposed earlier 
by Coleman and James and by White, it is found that 
their main conclusions require modification. Coleman 
and James claim to have derived the truncated-Pois- 
son (T-P) formula for the equilibrium distribution 
of the sizes of groups in their model of a system of 
groups, and White claims that a wide variety of such 
models will have equilibrium size distributions that 
can be described by the T-P formula. It is shown 
here that this formula will not describe the equilib- 
rium size distributions for the models given in these 
earlier articles, except under very special circum- 
stances. Different formulas are derived herein. In 
addition, a model for a system of groups which is 
different from those in the earlier literature and which 
is, in some respects, preferable to the earlier models 
and statistical methods for analyzing data on the dis- 
tribution of group sizes are presented. Use of the 
x? goodness-of-fit test and related tests can be justified 
when the model introduced herein is under study, but 
no such justification can be found for the earlier 
models.—Author abstract. 

3067. Goodman, Leo A. (U. Chicago) A short 
computer program for the analysis of transaction 
fows. Behavioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 176-186. 

3068. Gouras, P., Armington, J. Շ., Kropf, W. J., 
& Gunkel, R. D. (NIH, Bethesda, Md.) Elec- 
tronic computation of human retinal and brain 
responses to light stimulation. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 115(2), 763-775-- 
Electronic computation enables simultaneous detec- 
tion of retinal and brain Rs to local visual Ss. Visual 
Rs in different retinitis pigmentosa stages show close 
relationship between electroretinogram (ERG) and 
visual function. ERG to focal long wave length 
stimulation delineates central retina regional differ- 
ences resembling photoreceptor anatomical distribu- 
tion. Minute unilateral central retina abnormalities 
are detectable as binocular ERG asymmetries. Sensi- 
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tivity for brain Rs to focal stimulation is like ERG. 
—B. S. Aaronson. 

3069. Greenberg, Harold. (New York U.) Op- 
timum test procedure under stress. Operations Re- 
search, 1964, 12(5), 689-692.—A means of scheduling 
a test procedure is presented when 1 component, for 
example, out of n has failed. Each component has 
a given probability of failure. The time to examine 
each component is a random variable with known 
probability distribution. However, there is only a 
limited amount of time available for search. What 
test procedure should be utilized to maximize the 
probability of locating the failed component within the 
given time? The problem is solved using some 
renewal theory — and the functional equation 
approach օք dynamic programing. Journal abstract. 

3070. Gregson, R. A. M. (Ս. Canterbury, Christ- 
church, New Zealand) Aspects of the theoretical 
status of aesthetic response typologies. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 395-398.—Aesthetic 
response typologies are criticised for their imprecision 
and lack of theoretical parsimony. An alternative 
approach which subsumes reported characteristics of 
aesthetic choices under one model, related to stochas- 
tic learning theory, is advanced.—Journal abstract. 

3071. Guttman, L. E. Binuy shel merhavim 
sotsvologiyim. [The structure of sociological 
spaces.] Megamot, 1964, 13(1), 3-10—Ordering 
theories imply the existence of a common space in 
which they may be ordered. It seems questionable 
whether such a common space is available at the 
present stage of our knowledge. Perhaps there exist 
different kinds of theories which are not necessarily 
amenable to a simple order. In any case, the problem 
of space construction seems to be fundamental in the 
formulation of a theory of sociological theories. It 
is also important for relating social theories to em- 
pirical data. Several examples of various strategies 
of approach to the latter problems are given.—H. 
Ormian. 

3072. Halberg, F., Diffley, M., Stein, M., Panof- 
sky, H., & Adkins, G. (U. Minnesota) Computer 
techniques in the study of biological rhythms. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
115(2), 695-720.—Circadian and other rhythms can 
be studied in 4 ways: 1 frequency and function; 1 
frequency, several functions; several frequencies, 1 
function; several frequencies and functions. Ըօու- 
puters have enabled evaluation and detection of cir- 
cadian and ultradian components. Time varying 
functions controls requires temporal parameter evalu- 
ation. Study of a normal time varying physiological 
rhythms is needed to define normality and detect 
early pathology. (30 ref.) -B. S. Aaronson. 

3073. Hansen, Donald A. (Purdue U.) Nomi- 
nal concepts, methodological theories, and re- 
search bias. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1964, 26(3), 341-343.—The proneness to value bias 
of methodological theories involving nominal concepts 
is discussed and illustrated by references to family 
and other research. “The dangers of making unwar- 
ranted assumptions and of reitying theory are empha- 
sized. An outline is presented of steps necessary to 
avoid such problems.—Journal abstract. 

3074. Knowlton, James Q. (Indiana U.) A 
conceptual scheme for the audiovisual field. Bul- 
letin of the School of Education, Indiana U., 1964, 
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40(3), 1-44.—A definition of audiovisual communi- 
cation is developed for research use. The meta- 
language, abstract-concrete continuum, surrogates and 
referents are the concepts explored and are utilized 
as a framework in introducing a scheme prototype. 
(28 ref.)—/. Linnick. 


3075. Kraemer, Helena Chmura. (Stanford U.) 
Estimation in the three-state Markov learning 
model. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(2), 131-141.—The 
problem of estimation of the parameters of the Bower 
three-state learning model is discussed for 3 forms 
of the model. In the simplest case, a minimum vari- 
ance unbiased estimator is found and is presented 
with its asymptotic distribution theory and with a 
method of obtaining approximate confidence intervals. 
In the other cases, methods are discussed for obtain- 
ing the maximum likelihood estimators at least ap- 
proximately. All estimation techniques are illustrated 
by application to a set of data obtained by Theios.— 
Journal abstract. 


3076. Krulee, Gilbert K., & Kuck, David J. 
(Northwestern U.) Finite state models for percep- 
tion. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1964, 1 
(2), 316-335.—In this report finite state grammars 
are used as representations for a variety of recogni- 
tion procedures. The simplest applications are for the 
recognition of objects. More complex grammars are 
described for systems with internal constraints. We 
distinguish between simple systems containing an 
integrated set of grammatical rules, and complex 
systems of several disjoint grammars in which the 
functions of recognition and prediction are separated. 
The disjoint systems have certain advantages. As 
multi-purposes systems they can be used with consid- 
erable flexibility and in a variety of ways. Moreover, 
additions to existing subsystems can be made with 
relative ease and new control grammars can be added 
without major reorganization of the original process- 
ing system.—Journal abstract. 

3077. Lénárd, Ferenc, & Molnar, Edith, (Peda- 
gogical Science Inst., Budapest) A Tevékenység 
értelmezése a materialista pszichologiában. [The 
interpretation of activity in materialistic psychology. 
Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1962, 19 (4), 408-419. 
Action is a basic psychological category and there- 
fore a clear interpretation of this concept in the 
spirit of materialistic psychology is most desirable. 
A differentiation between physiological and psycho- 
logical activity is made. Authors point out that the 
phenomenon of human activity cannot be studied 
“unless it refers to the relation of the general laws 
of history, of social development to the general laws 
of the development of the individual.” One other 
prerequisite beside the environment’s influence on 
the activity is the study of the product of the activity. 
—E. Friedman. 

3078. Leont'ev, A. N., & Panov, D. Yu. Psi- 
khologiya cheloveka i tekhnicheskii progres. [The 
psychology of man and technological progress.] Vo- 
prosy Filosofii, 1962, 16(8), 50-65--Ճ Marxist 
analysis of the problem of "man and machine." Not 
only must modern man face up to the “problem of the 
adaptation of the machine to man, but also the prob- 
lem of the active formation of the psychological ca- 
pacities of man himself in correspondence with those 
demands which technological progress presents to him 
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| with those unities which he opens up be- 
— himself. I. D. London. š" 

3079. Liu In-Mao. (National Taiwan U.) A 
theory of ical Psychological Re- 


classical conditioning. 

view, 1964, 71(5), 408-411.—In view of the logical 
reasons and empirical evidences, the distinction be- 
tween classical and instrumental conditioning is made 
in terms of experimental control. The stress on the 
nature of experimental control naturally leads us to 
identify 2 major components of conditioning. The 
function of the 1st component on the transfer 
of energy release (conditioni of autonomic re- 
sponses) responsible for the initiation of a skeletal 
CR. Without operation of the 2nd, the instrumental 
component defined by the effect of CR on UCS, the 
acquisition of CR is transient. Journal abstract. 


3080. Macy, Josiah, Jr. (A. Einstein Coll. Med., 
NYC) Hybrid computer techniques for physi- 
ology. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 115(2), 568-590.—Combinations of 
analog and digital computing techniques or unconven- 
tional analog and digital techniques allow versatility, 
ease, convenience, speed, economy, and more direct 
control for the E. Hybrid system design requires 
choice of compatible analog and digital systems. Pur- 
chase of component equipment is more advisable 
than rental. The problem of preparing programers 
and operators has no universal solution. Any pro- 
gramers require training by the installation.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


3081. Margoshes, Adam. (Mental Health Res. 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Note on "Some con- 
notations of cognitive dissonance theory." Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 885-886.— Myers 
asked 16 psychologists to predict the results of an 
experiment and what they thought cognitive disso- 
nance theory would predict. The prediction of the 
majority was borne out, but the majority felt disso- 
nance theory would have made the contrary predic- 
tion. Myers concluded that dissonance theory gen- 
erated unwarranted connotations and also that the 
gulf between dissonance and reinforcement theories 
was artificial. It is argued here that unwarranted 
connotations can be drawn from all theories and also 
that the difference between cognitive and reinforce- 
ment theories is real and heuristically valuable. An 
experiment based on the difference is suggested.— 
Journal abstract. 


3082. Marks, Melvin R. (U. Rochester) How 
to build better theories, tests, and therapies: The 
off-quadrant approach. American Psychologist, 
1964, 19(10), 793-798.— Psychological "researchers 
too frequently define their problems in ways which 
instrinsically preclude solution." Research "should 
be aimed at an explanatory description of the bizarre 
rather than at the usual adumbration of empirical 
concordance.” Euler's circles are employed in 4 dia- 
grams to indicate relationships between fact and 
theory. Using rectangles with overlapping quadrants 
in other diagrams facilitates. comparisons between 
therapy and cure, between theory and fact, and be- 
tween predictor and criterion. Off-quadrant problems 
require exhaustive and exhausting work but provide 
fertile ground for research. Progress will not be 
made until attention is withdrawn from situations in 
which the indicated relationships fail demonstrably. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


3083. Mischel, T. (Colgate U.) Personal con- 


— and the logic of clinical activity. 
Pre ical Review, 1964, 71(3), 180-192.—The 
first part of this paper examines Kelly's Psychology 
of Personal Constructs and argues that constructs are 
not like hypotheses used to predict what will be done, 
but are like rules used to decide what should be done. 
The foregoing distinction is used to clarify the nature 
of personal constructs and their relation to behavior. 
The second part of the paper examines the logic of 
explanations and predictions based on such constructs, 
It argues that what is done by the personal construct 
clinician requires a “logical reconstruction” which 
differs sharply from the one provided by Meehl. The 
nature of explanations based on personal constructs, 
the way they can be empirically justified, and the 
relation of such explanations to predictions are ana- 
lyzed.—Journal abstract. 

3084. Moreno, J. L. The third psychiatric revo- 
lution and the scope of hodrama. Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1964, 17 (2-3), 149-171.— The Ist psychi- 
atric revolution was the emancipation of the insane 
from chains symbolized by Pinel. The 2nd was the 
development of psychotherapy. The 3rd "is now in 
progress and is still developing in our time, [It] 
takes place on many fronts, in physiology, pharma- 
cology, communications, mass psychiatry and sociatry. 
Its ultimate goal is a therapeutic society, a thera- 

tic world order. Psychodrama is the method .. . 
into which we pack all our resources. . . so as to 
successfully encounter and answer the demands of life 
in this moment, the here and now. I. W. Kidorf. 

3085. Nagy, Karoly, & Ferenczi, Gyula. A per- 

ivi vonalak rendszere a közössegi teve- 
kenysegre mosgositas belsö tenyezöje. [Perspec- 
tives as a basic factor in the mobilization for collective 
action in children.] Studia Universitatis Babes- 
Bolyai, 1961, 3(1, No. 6), 121-154.—Based on Maka- 
Sie formulations as well as Pavlovian psychology, 
an attempt is made to show that a perspective of the 
future is the basic factor which mobilizes a group for 
action. 2 methods of opening up perspectives in chil- 
dren are proposed. Experiments were conducted to 
test the hypothesis that perspectives alone are not 
sufficient and that demands for action ensue from 
goals. The results supported this hypothesis. (Ru- 
manian, Russian, & French summaries)—L. Zusne. 


3086. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Inst. Psychol., Mos- 
cow) O strukture osnovnykh svoistv nervnof sis- 
temy. [On the structure of basic qualities of the 
nervous system.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, No. 4, 
21-34.—This article argues for a tightening up of 
the typology criteria in the study of individual differ- 
ences. Previously, authors have talked rather indis- 
criminantly about strength of nervous system, mean- 
ing by this either strength of excitatory processes or 
inhibitory processes or both. The present author 
suggests that inhibitory processes and excitatory 
processes should be evaluated separately with respect 
to mobility, strength, and flexibility, and that the 
differences in each of these 3 characteristics be used 
to define balance of nervous processes.—H. Pick. 


3087. Norman, Donald A. (Harvard U.) Sen- 
sory thresholds, responses biases, and the neural 
quantum theory. Journal of Mathematical Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 1(1), 88-120.—Sensory differential thresh- 
olds are studied by models which partition the sensory 
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process into 2 successive stages: a detection stage 
independent of motivational variables. and a decision 
stage which selects a response using the O's motiva- 
tions and expectations. e detection model consid- 
ered is the neural quantum theory. Several decision 
models are applied to the detection model, and the 
existing psycho-physical literature relevant to thresh- 
olds is analyzed. 2 aspects of the data, the psycho- 
metric function and isosensitivity curves (Receiver 
Operating Characteristic), are examined for 3 differ- 
ent experimental conditions: (1) the yes-no detection 
experiment, (2) the random presentation experiment, 
and (3) the 2-alternative temporal forced-choice ex- 
periment. The O's task is to decide whether a par- 
ticular observation is caused by signal or noise. In 
one decision strategy, the rigid criterion, the O re- 
ports a signal only if he detects an increase in the 
number of excited states of at least k. Another de- 
cision strategy proposes a response bias: the O re- 
ports a signal with probability t, if the number of 
excited states increases by exactly k. This model 
provides an explanation for the way in which the 
psychometric functions of quantum theory are trans- 
formed by changes in experimental procedure. (23 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3088. Novik, I. B. Kibernetika i vzaimosvyaz’ 
nauk, [Cybernetics and the interconnection of the 
sciences.] Vestnik Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1963, 
33(4), 54-61.—Cybernetic systems are not just “ab- 
stract mathematical formulae," but are “living and 
active" in that they can model certain aspects of bio- 
logical and psychological systems. The author dis- 
cusses the “mathematization and cybernetization of 
knowledge," the applicability of cybernetic methods, 
the “cybernetic approach and changes in the structure 
of scientific knowledge," and the “dialectico-materalist 
treatment of a universal cybernetic approach."—J. D. 
London. 

3089. Peabody, Dean. (Swarthmore Coll.) Mod- 
els for estimating content and set components in 
attitude and personality scales. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 255-269.— 
The general form needed for a model estimating con- 
tent and set components in attitude and personality 
scales is discussed. an adequate model must 
provide for 3 different estimates: The weights of 
content and set in the total responses of a subject; 
the relative importance of the 2 directions of content 
within the content component; the relative importance 
of the 2 directions of response within the set com- 
ponent. V. Coleman. 

3090. Pierce, William H. Redundancy in com- 
puters. Scientific American, 1964, 210 (2), 103-112. 
—“One way to make a machine or a biological system 
more reliable is to design it to work even if some 
parts fail. This requires extra parts, so arranged 
that they interact to suppress errors.“ -L. M. Wise. 

3091. Poulsen, Henrik. A framework-model for 
description of the hierarchy organization of be- 
havior. Nordisk Psykologi, 1964, 16(3), 125-132.— 
A model for describing the structure of behavior was 
attempted. The behavior unit was considered a test 
mechanism, and varied according to information 
available. The test mechanism was therefore operated 
or activated, depending upon the information known. 
After each operation, the mechanism was brought 
back to O-state. It is therefore possible to obtain 
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“picture” of behavior as a set of strategies, whose 
number arrangement or device depends on informa- 
tion provided. This device indicates possibilities for 
use in evaluating personalities —O, I. Jacobsen. 

3092. Quarton, Gardner C. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp,. Boston) Theoretical considerations in 
analysis of psychophysiological data. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 115(2), 881- 
889.—Recent technological advances in communica- 
tion engineering and computer development enable 
studies of complex environmental events on physi- 
ology to be studied. Computers in data processing 
enable simultaneous measurement of many events and 
complex analysis of results. Experiments can come 
closer to real life experience—B. S. Aaronson. 

3093. Ramul’, K. A. (U. Tartu) Teoriia i prak- 
tika v psikhologii. [Theory and practice in psy- 
chology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 3, 160- 
165.—A discussion of the relationship between theory 
and practice in psychology. It is concluded that in 
spite of a number of limiting factors, the possibilities 
of applying psychological knowledge in practice are 
very considerable. In the Soviet Union, however, 
these possibilities have been utilized only to a rela- 
tively limited extent. Recommendations are made to 
remedy this situation.—L. Zusne, 

3094. Robaye, Francine. (Free U. Brussels, Bel- 
gium) Quelques propositions pour l'établissement 
d'un modéle de comportement dans les situations 
dangereuses. [Some propositions to establish a be- 
havior model in dangerous situations.] Bulletin 
d'Etudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 1963, 12(4), 
331-340.—'"The author considers an accident as a 
predictible issue in a probability way and follows the 
models of choice of behavior which were studied by 
Lewin's school to propose a model of choice in situa- 
tions where certain paths may lead to an accident: 
When an individual may choose between several be- 
haviors to reach a certain goal, he will choose the 
behavior for which the function f (valence of goal; 
valence of accident; valence of behaviors; subjective 
probability of goal reaching) is maximum. The 
author insists on the importance of estimating the 
possible consequences of an accident in choice making 
and on the incidence of optimistic and pessimistic 
attitudes of the chooser toward this variable for which 
only scarce information is available.” Author sum- 
mary. 

3095. Rouanet, ԷԼ. Les modéles stochastiques 
d'apprentissage. [Stochastic models of learning.] 
Mathématiques & Sciences Humaines, 1964, No. 5, 
3-10.—In this, the first of 2 papers on this topic, is 
presented a summary of the field of application of 
stochastic models of learning, followed by the author's 
general model of learning, using the mathematics of 
Markoff processes. More particularized models and 
applications will be presented in the later article, 
together with references to the literature.—J. 
Cowles. 

3096. Rouanet, Henry. (U. Paris, France) Sto- 
chastic models for the response continuum in a 
determinate situation: Comparisons and exten- 
sions. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1964, 
1(2), 215-232.—Several stochastic models for the 
response continuum with determinate reinforcement 
have recently appeared in the literature. A number 
of these models have developed more or less independ- 
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ently of each other so that underlying psychological 
La experimental tasks, and er. La? style 
all differ to some extent. This paper examines and 
compares the mathematical properties of a number of 
these models. It is shown that several models are all 
variants of a simple and general stochastic process, 
Considerations in experimental testing of these 
models are discussed, (19 rei.) —Journal abstract, 

3097. Rusalem, Herbert, & Acciacatti, Richard. 
Eliminating vocational barriers through the physi- 
cian-rehabilitation counselor team. Journal of the 
Medical Society of New Jersey, 1964, 61(9), 410-412. 
—A close relationship between the physician and the 
rehabilitation counselor is essential to the welfare of 
the patient who is fit to return to some form of em- 
ployment. Together, however, they form a powerful 
team, the combined strength of which reduces the 
deleterious effects of serious illness and disability. 
Working together, with the patient as a third member 
of the team and drawing upon other disciplines, as 
necessary, the physician and the rehabilitation coun- 
selor represent one of the best examples oí inter- 
disciplinary teamwork.—Author summary. 

3098. Sandberg, I. W. A frequency-domain con- 
dition for the stability of f ck systems con- 
taining a single time-varying nonlinear element. 
Bell System Technical Journal, 1964, 43(4), 1601- 
1608.—It is proved that a condition similar to the 
Nyquist criterion guarantees the stability (in an 
important sense) of a large class of feedback systems 
containing a single time-varying nonlinear element. 
In the case of principal interest, the condition is 
satisñed if the locus of a certain complex-valued 
function is bounded away from a particular disk 
located in the complex plane, and does not encircle 
the disk. Author abstract. 

3099. Schoenfeld, Robert L. (Rockefeller Inst., 
NYC) The role of a digital computer as a bio- 
logical instrument. Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1964, 115(2), 915-942.—Digital 
computers enable one to process data quickly when 
needed and store it for later flexible analysis. They 
may be programed as simulators to parts of a bio- 
logical system or used in interaction with one. The 
needs of the installation determine the nature of com- 
puter equipment. These principles are illustrated by 
considered experiments in inhibitory interaction in the 
horseshoe crab eye. Problems which arose and com- 
puter adaptations to meet them are noted.—B. oy 
Aaronson. 

3100. Semkov, B. F. Filosofskie voprosy kiber- 
netiki. [Philosophical problems օէ cybernetics. ] 
Vestnik Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1962, 32(9), 128- 
131.—A summary of major papers ago by psy- 
chologists) read at a conference on the philosophical 
problems of cybernetics, held in Moscow 1-2 July 
1962.—I. D. London. լ 

3101. Sharol, L. I. Kiberneticheskie mashiny 
vysshego ranga. [Higher order cybernetic ma- 
chines. Moscow: Znanie, 1963. 38 p.—A discussion 
of higher order cybernetic machines, leading to the 
birth of a new discipline: engineering psychology.— 
I. D. London. 1 

3102. Shelly, Maynard W. The response in per- 
sonal structures. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14 
(3), 855-869. — This paper has 2 major purposes. 
The Ist is to present a conceptual framework for 
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treating responses in a way consistent in orientation 
with the approach employed in developing the concept 
of personal structures. The 2nd purpose is to show 
that it is possible to consider the collection of re- 
sponses as having a structure just as we consider 
j ts, attitudes, opinions, perceptions, etc, as 
ving a structure. Once we begin to develop ways 
to represent the structure of an individual's responses, 
or possible responses in their relation to the environ- 
ment, we can speak more meaningfully of "those re- 
characteristic of the individual" for we can 
in to describe some of the limits these character- 
istic Sëtze place on the individual's ability to in- 
is environment. This paper is largely con- 
ceptual.—Journal abstract, 


3103. Singer, Shelomo. — Coll. Med.) 
Torat bannt umiahmauta haklinit. [The ego-theory 
and its clinical significance.) Harofe Haivri, 1964, 
No. 37, 85-97, 318—The problem discussed is 
whether continuity exists in the growth of man. 
Freud emphasized continuity from childhood to adult- 
Some theoreticians, e.g. G. Allport, rejected 
this doctrine. Freud himself reevaluated his ego 
psychology. H. Hartman and others strove to pro- 
vide a more systematic ego theory. According to 
ysis, the autonomy is only relative, and in 
a state of dynamic balance with other major struc- 
tures of the psyche; this balance can be disturbed by 
any shift in energy tities and produce disorders, 
Psychology KS rejects the doctrine of an unquali- 
fied continuity of the ego.—English summary. 

3104. Sokolov, N. A. O sisteme poniatii v psi- 
khologii. [The conceptual system in psychol .] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 167-170.— The his- 
torical stages in the development of the conceptual 
systems in world and Soviet psychologies are re- 
viewed. The causes of the present inadequate psycho- 
logical knowledge in areas such as the will and emo- 
tions are traced historically, and the vagueness and 
uncertainty associated with such concepts as mind 
and consciousness, personality, the subconscious, and 
man's irrational nature is discussed. It is felt that 
these shortcomings as well as the limited application 
of psychological knowledge to practical problems calls 
for a revision of the conceptual system in psycholo 
by "descending from the world of thought into the 
world of reality. L. Zusne. 


3105. Stark, L., — A. A., Stanton, S., 
Willis, P. A., & Dickson, J. F. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge) On-line digital computer 
used in biological experiments and modeling. An- 
nals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
115(2), 738-762.—Description of a computer system 
for application of communications and control theory 
concepts to neurological and biological mechanisms. 
Sections of the paper include Fourier analysis, statis- 
tical analysis programs, EKG pattern recognition 
analysis, utility use of computer, computer as a func- 
tion generator and filter, and computer languages — 
B. A. Aaronson. 


3106. Straus, Murray A. (U. Minnesota) Power 
and support structure of the family in relation to 
socialization. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1964, 26(3), 318-326.—Research on the factor ana- 
lytic structure of small group interaction, parent-child 
interaction, and personality traits is reviewed and 
interpreted within the framework of a circumplex 
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model. This model uses power and support as refer- 
ence axes around which other patterns of interaction 
or of personali can be meaningfully arrayed. The 


circumplex ides a theoretical map which 
can be used to order existing data and to ate 
hypotheses. Examples of such orderi of hy- 


abstract. 

3107. Suppes, Patrick. (Stanford U.) Discus- 
sion: On an example of un i ity in human 
behavior. Philosophy of Science, 1964, 31(2), 143- 
148.—Contrary to Scriven's casual claim that geogra- 

and geology rather than physics are the appro- 
priate models for psychology, the author feels that we 
are already well on the way to a mathematical behav- 
ior theory adequate for the analysis of many simple 
experiments and of such a character that it has the 
kind of mathematical viability and predictive “feel” 
‘about it that we expect of physical theories. The kind 
of behavior theory described has very good philo- 
sophical roots. The associationist psychology of 
Hume is an obvious precursor. Hume would be very 
ha with the all-or-none learning laws now well 
confirmed in a variety of experiments concerned with 
stimulus-response associations or the formation of 
simple concepts.—Author summary. 

3108. Todosiev, Ernest Peter. (Ohio State U.) 
The action point model of the driver-vehicle sys- 
tem. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4824-- 
Abstract. 

3109. Tolles, Walter E. Computers in medicine 
and biology. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1964, 115(2), 534-1140.—Proceeding of a 
conference on the use of computers in medicine and 
biology. Papers are divided into sections dealing 
with computer methods and systems, technological 
foundations, physiology, neurophysiology, psychiatry 
and psychophysiology, biological applications, and 
cardiology.—B. S. Aaronson. 

3110. Tumin, Melvin. (Princeton U.) Business 
as a social system. Behavioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 
120-130.—The present author states, "The more £ 
look into the ordinary assumptions on which social 
science operates regarding the nature of human nature 
and the nature of society, the more I become con- 
vinced that somehow we in the so-called scientific 
community have managed to stand the real world on 
its head. ` The present paper is an attempt to sketch 
out some of the actual assumptions on which people 
operate, as opposed to those that we have assumed to 
be characteristic of their basic premise systems.“ 
Journal abstract. 

3111. Uttal, William R., Cook, Louella, & 
Kasprzak, Hedwig. (U. Michigan) Computer 
studies of neurophysiological and psychological 
events. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 115(2), 776-798.—Studies of the cray- 
fish caudal photoreceptor, the evoked somatosensory 
potential, and a teaching machine project are used to 
illustrate families of biomedical processing problems. 
Types of data processing problems are defined. A 
data logging device for electrophysiological record- 
ings and the low speed quasi-alphabetical multiplexer 
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for ps ical research and computor tutoring are 
pial: brags rm crayfish experiment and the com- 


puter teaching machine project are reported in detail. 
(16 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson, 

3112. Wapner, S. (Clark U.) Some aspects of 
a research program based on an organismic- 
developmental approach to cognition: Experi- 
ments and theory. Jowrnal of the American Acad- 
¿my of Child Psychiatry, 1964, 3(2), 193-230.—A 
general discussion of findings from the on-going 
cognitive research program at Clark University. 1 
is concluded that "this sequence of studies shows the 
SE in which a detailed process — re plays a cru- 
cial role in uncovering new relationships; provides a 
basis for further studies designed to identify possible 
differences that underlie similar behavior found to 
occur in childhood, older age, psychopathological 
states, and under transient conditions induced by 
drugs; and makes evident the continual interaction 
that occurs between theory and empirical finding.” 
—A. Barclay. ` 

3113. Zajonc, Robert 8., & Dorfman, Donald D. 
(U. Michigan) Perception, drive, and behavior 
theory. Psychological Review, 71(4), 273-290.— 
The role of perceptual variables in Behavior Theory 
was examined in terms of their implications for 
stimulus-intensity generalization and discrimination 
learning. Examination of the so-called sensory- 
interaction effects seriously questioned the validity of 
the afferent stimulus-interaction postulate. The pos- 
tulate predicts a greater generalization fall for reac- 
tion potential to a test stimulus which differs from 
CS by x units on one dimension and by y units on 
another than to a test stimulus which differs from 
CS by x units on the first dimension and is identical 
with respect to the other dimension. Considerations 
from the sensory-interaction literature suggest that 
under some conditions the opposite is true. Results 
of experiments on stimulus-intensity generalization 
and discrimination learning were found to conflict 
with the predictions derived from Behavior Theory, 
supporting the view based on sensory-interaction 
effects. Treating drive (D) in terms of stimulus 
component (Sp) and suggesting that its effects might 
under some circumstances be a special case of sensory- 
interaction effect, the equivalence of the consequences 
of stimulus intensity and drive intensity were exam- 
ined. Experimental results supported the view pro- 
posed. An argument was advanced for an increased 
role of perceptual variables in Behavior Theory. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PHILOSOPHY 
3114. —————. Esquema de las concepciones 
básicas del mundo de la cultura occidental. [Out- 


line of basic conceptions of the world in western 
culture. | Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica América 
Latina, 1964, 10(2), 121-127.— Psychology, as every 
science, develops with amendments due to new knowl- 
edge. Stages in development are theological, positive, 
and postmodern. Psychology today tries to be both 
ideographic and nomothetic, and tries to describe the 
individual as a unity with his own significance and 
relation to reality —W. W. Meissner. 

3115. Biryukov, B. Մ. Konferentsiya po filo- 
sofskim voprosam kibernetiki. [Conference on 
philosophical problems in cybernetics.] 087053 
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«վ, D. London. 
anis Canfield, րո Ե րա Säi —— «ո 
riui owrnal for oso, 
SS ional analy- 


Funet 
ses are widely employed in biology and may be illus- 
trated by such a statement as / of the 
heartbeat is to circulate the blood" T 

Jocutions such as “purpose,” “in order to,” or “role” 
can be rewritten using only “function.” The author 
holds that “all functional analyses containing the Jocu- 
tion ‘function’ " can be translated into sentences which 
contain no teleological term. ‘The translation schema 
seems to say, however, that such words as “function” 
as used in biology can be dispensed with. It is some- 
times held that teleological statements serve as ex- 
planations having the same form as nomological ex- 
planations. The author contends to the contrary that 
covering law explanations which cite antecedent con- 
ditions are of a different type than so-called telco- 
logical explanations. Functional analyses which can 
be translated into nonteleological sentences are not 
properly called teleologicaL—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3117. Collins, James. (St. Louis Ս.) The work 
of Rudolf Allers. New Scholasticism, 1964, 38(3), 
281-309.—F. T. Severin. 

3118. Crombie, A. D. Early concepts of the 
senses and the mind. Scientific American, 1964, 210 
(5), 108-116.—Man's understanding of how he per- 
ceives the real world was advanced in the 17th cen- 
tury by men who separated answerable ysical ques- 
tions from unanswerable metaphysical questions.— 
Journal abstract. 

3119. Feifel, Herman. (VA Outpatient Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) reconsidered. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 415-420.—Psy- 
chology's attempt to pattern itself strictly after 
model of the physical sciences does not provide for 
the necessary attention to areas involving the existen- 
tial richness of human living. We have been too 
influenced by a philosophy of science whose concepts 
derive from methods of study rather than from the 
functioning of human life. Psychology needs to re- 
evaluate its philosophic heritage in the context of its 
generic ideal of science. This will enhance pertinent 
communication with the humanities and general body 
of human thought.—Journal abstract. 

3120. Fleming, Brice Noel. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) On intention. Philosophical Review, 
1964, 73(3), 301-320—An intention exists only as 
pointing toward an action. "An intention 15 to do 
something." Yet it is not equivalent to an action, 
for even if you intend x you may not do it—you may 
forget to do it or be prevented from doing it or change 
your mind about doing it. Moreover, an intention, 
unlike an action, is not overt, not open to, observation 
by others or even by oneself. "To do x intentionally 
is to do x knowing you are doing it, and either want- 
ing to do x and doing it because you want to do it, 
or doing x as a means to bringing about some y 
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which you want." An intention is one of the impor- 
taat elements that go to make up the conse of the 
performance of an action. As a rule, what is intended 
gets doer. This gives sense, continuity, and develop- 
ment to our lives —//, Kuja. 


3121. Hoy, Daniel J. (Anna Maria Coll 


degger as intermediary. Cat Prychological 

Record, 1964, 2(2), 131-136.—" Both Hei and 

the peychologist are dealing with people who are 

acutely aware of their limitations, people therefore 

in crisis. Both, in sum, succeed or fail insofar as 
can lead another person to understand, cope with, 
utilize his emotions." «ՎԻ, L. Wilkins, 

3122 Kunz, Hans. Zur Frage nach der Natur 
des Menschen. [On the question of man's nature.] 
Pryche, Stuttgart, 1964, 17(11), 685-720,—The rela- 
tion of human historicality to human life as nature 
cannot be c^ stated in either a teleological 
or causal fashion. Birth and death, which are most 
characteristic of our life as being within nature, lie 
outside, even while defining, the * within which 
our historical existences occur. For anthropological 
psychology, Heidegger's view of the intrinsic open- 


—E. W. Eng. 

3123. Long, Douglas C. (U. California, Los An- 
es) The —4— concept of a human 
. Philosophical Review, 1964, 7503) 321-337. 
— philosopher's alleged concept of a living 


physical mechanisms is somehow blind to the very 
m i human 


3124. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (Ս. Illinois) Sci- 
ence, sex, and values. Per. & Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1964, 42(8), 746-753.—"Baudelaire once ob- 
served that the devil's ‘cleverest wile is to convince 
us that he does not exist. Ií this is so, His Satanic 
Majesty must take satisfaction in his accomplish- 
contemporary scene!" reads 


agreement as to what is or what is 
not a sin. It's rather that we don't really believe and 
enforce what we are presumably already agreed on, 


with respect to the commitments we have already 
made.”—P. J. Volkert. 

3125. Nuñez, Flavio. (Pueyrredón 2050, Buenos 
Aires) La psicopatologia de Jaspers. SEA 
psychopathology.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica 
‘América Latina, 1964, 10(2), 85-92.— Jaspers' work 
is based on the general concept of the opposition be- 
tween “encompassing” and the “objective.” Science 
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can know the objective internally or externally, but it 
cannot know the transcendent. Jaspers tries to under- 
stand the apprehensible aspects of e KS 
nomenon which is permanently transcendent, through 
different ches, but with an awareness of their 
respective limitations. So, he develops a special phe- 
nomenology, different ies (objective, ex- 
plicative, comprehensive) and an understanding of the 
whole of the psychological life.—1P. W. Meissner. 

3126. Shorokhova, E. V., & Kaganov, V. M. 
Nekotorye filosofskie voprosy psikhologii. [Some 
= ical questions in psychology.) . Voprosy 

ilosofii, 1962, 16(7), 88-96.—Different views of the 
psyche and its relation to psychology and physiology 
are discussed and criticized. The author maintains 
that the psychic and the physiological reflect the “same 
reality,” but that they require different methods for 
dealing with it, the task of psychology being to study 
the “social causation of consciousness and its regula- 
tory role in man's behavior and life activity."—/. D. 
London. 

3127. Spirkin, A. G. Materiya i soznanie. [Mat. 
ter and consciousness.] Foprosy Filosofii, 1963, 17 
(10), 136-149.—The author discusses such topics as 
(1) consciousness as a reflection of reality, (2) the 
physiological mechanisms of consciousness, (3) the 
Social essence of consciousness and the role of social 
work in its formation, (4) the active creative role of 
consciousness, and (5) modelling of the brain's 
psychic activity in cybernetic terms. Cybernetic ma- 
chines can only reproduce those “functions in man 
which can be formalized,” that is, “expressed in the 
form of a successive system of algorithms.” Since, 
however, the “machine cannot be a working subject, a 
creator and carrier of spiritual culture, it likewise 
cannot become a conscious subject. I. D. London. 


STATISTICS 


3128. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Linear models for responses measured 
on a continuous scale. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1964, 1 (1), 121-142.—A first-order linear 
model for responses measured on a continuous scale 
is considered. Expressions are derived for stimulus 
dependencies, autocorrelations, and variances, thus 
giving a սունօմ treatment of previous work. The 
stimulus dependencies are shown to remain essentially 
unchanged for certain cases of nonconstant param- 
eters. The analysis of continuous contingent sched- 
ules is illustrated. A higher-order linear model is also 
discussed briefly. It is shown that the stimulus de- 

dencies can provide parameter-free tests of the 
whole class of models under consideration. Relations 
of these models to autoregressive models, and to dis- 
crete-response, linear operator models are pointed out. 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3129. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Recognizing attenuation effects in the strategy of 
research. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(3), 214- 
216.—In the preceding paper, Stephens and Crowne 
argue that the investigator should not recognize the 
influence of unreliability in determining the obtained 
correlation between nominally related measures. The 
present note reiterates our earlier suggestion that a 
balanced, sophisticated view of a research area should 
pay due attention, among other considerations, to the 
way the attenuation effect may be determining ob- 
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tained correlations. Proper application of the cor- 
rection for attenuation has the heuristic effect of in 
forming the researcher whether a raw correlation can 
be ascribed to the ES but improvable quality of his 
measures, or whether definite conceptual differences 
between the measures being related are likly to be 
involved.—Journal abstract. 


3130. Chattopadhyay, Տ. N. & Pareek, Udai. 
Weighting practices in adoption studies. /ndian 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 84-91.— 
Weights for 9 main practices were calculated using 
a 7-point scale to quanitfy data perceived on a check- 
list from 30 judges. The procedure of scaling has 
been discussed in details.—U. Pareek. 


3131. Cooley, William W., & Jones, Kenneth J. 
(Harvard U.) Computer systems for multivariate 
statistical analysis. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 645-653.—Following a 
brief review of various computer programs (systems) 
for performing multivariate statistical analyses, the 
Multivariate Statistical Analyzer (MSA) written by 
Jones is described. It requires a computer with 32K 
storage and 12 tapes. V. Coleman. 

3132. Dudek, Frank J. (Ս. Nebraska) Dis- 
tributions of scale values from subjective judg- 
ments. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(3), 563-572.—“Distributions of SV's for 
individuals are positively skewed, and the amount of 
skew appears to increase with the magnitude of the 
stimulus. This kind of distribution is obtained 
whether SV’s (scale values) are determined by the 
CSM (constant sum method) or when magnitudes 
are directly estimated... Coleman. 

3133. Freytag, G. Korrelation und Kausalitat. 
[Correlation and causality.] Psychiatrie Neurologie 
und Medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(4), 166-170. 
Ahe interpretation of correlations is readily subject 
to logical short circuits in the form of equating cor- 
relative and causal connections. The derivation and 
predicability of a correlation are therefore mathe- 
matically demonstrated in the light of 3 specially de- 
signed numerical examples. The relations between 
correlation and causality may also be disclosed from 
these representations. Although the 2 concepts are 
not simply identical, there are possibilities of the 
causal interpretation of correlations. In this conjunc- 
tion factorial analysis is quite important, the logical 
basic concept of which being finally discussed by the 
author. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3134. Gaito, John. (Kansas State Ս.) F and t 
tests relative to one- and two-tailed tests. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1964, 71(1), 131-134.—Statis- 
tical texts indicate that F tests are one tailed tests 
whereas the t test is 2 tailed, except in special cases. 
Furthermore, the texts usually indicate that t? = F 
when only 2 groups are involved. However, both 
these statements are only partially true and have led 
to an occasional confusion among users. It is demon- 
strated that F tests have some օէ the properties of a 2 
tailed test and that t? — F because of symmetry in the 
2 tailed t.—Journal abstract. 

3135. Gray, Thomas Harrison. (Vanderbilt U.) 
A comparison between tradiational methods of 
psychological scaling and a method using decision 
time and confidence-in-judgment. Dissertation Ab- 
siracts, 1964, 24(12), 5566.—Abstract. 
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3136. Harary, Frank. (U. Michigan) A 
theoretic to relations. P. 
metrika, 1964, 29(2), 143-151,.—A similarity : 
is reflexive and symmetric. A graph may be regarded 
as a geometric representation of an irreflexive 
metric relation; an r-graph then coincides with a 
similarity relation. For the realization of psycho- 


the stimuli and are likely to arise as similarity rela- 
tions in a real situation, A special class of graphs, 
called interval graphs, does have this realistic property. 
These graphs are described and 

Author summary. 


Angeles) An 1 
probability in 

Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 663-667,—A computer 
used to “count the number of responses in various 
categories for each item, to convert these to - 
tions, and to calculate cumulative proportions the 
midpoint of the cumulative pi ion for each re- 
sponse category. The steps for doing this are given." 
—W. Coleman. 

3138, Kraemer, Helena C. (Stanford U.) Point 
estimation in թա ANTON Journal of Mathe- 
matical Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 28-53.—The problem 
of point estimation for forms of the all-or-none 
learning models is examined. Possible estimation 
procedures leading to estimators satisfying small sam- 
ple optimality criteria are presented, and asymptotic 
distribution theory for large sample estimators is 
described. Several approaches to the problem are 
presented, and, when possible, comparisons are 
among the estimators obtained.—Journal abstract. 

3139. Krantz, David H. (U. Pennsylvania) Con- 
joint measurement: The Luce- axiomatiza- 
tion and some extensions. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 248-277.—Axioms are given 
for an equivalence relation defined in a product set, 
such that a commutative group structure can be in- 
troduced in the set of equivalence classes. Different 
group structures in the same product set, obtained by 
this construction, are all naturally isomorphic, If the 
group is Archimedean ordered, an isomorphism into 
the ordered additive reals leads to interval scale 
measurement. Similar theorems result from axioms 
stated symmetrically for several interlocking equiv- 
alence relations on a single set. Group structures are 
constructed on each set of equivalence classes, and a 
“global” group structure is obtained on the whole set, 
modulo the intersection of the equivalence relations. 
—Journal abstract. 
oe en Edward, 8 Los 

ngeles) A fortran program Géi 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(3), 655-657.—“This program utilizes responses to 
multiple-choice items to compute (a) the score for 
each student; (b) the mean, standard deviation, and 
frequency distribution of the scores; (c) the K-R 20 
reliability of the test; and (d) an analysis of each 
item. I/. Coleman. 

3141. Luce, R. Duncan. (Ս. Pennsylvania) A 
generalization of a theorem of dimensional analy- 
sis. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1964, 1 (2), 
278-315.—Any function relating several variables for 
which admissible scale transformations are specified 
is assumed to satisfy a functional equation that re- 
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quires advaissible transformations of the independent 
—— — SÉ rU. 

dependent var When there are any 
dimensional constants that, in effect, cancel out the 
admissible transformations of the independent vari- 
ables, this equation severely limits the func- 
tions relating the variables The equation is solved 
for any finite number of variables that are either ratio 
or interval scales, (24 rel.) — Journal abstract, 


| 
i 


ment: A new ipee fundamen 
Journal of Mat cal r 1964, 1(1), 
1-27.— The essential character of what is classi 

considered, eg., by N. R. Campbell, the fu 


li 


ment is described by an axiomatization for the com- 
pus of effects of (or responses to) pairs formed 

two specified kinds of "quantities," The axioms 
apply when, for example, the effect of a pair consist- 
ing of one mass and one difference in gravitational 


to momentum is 


nology, En in 
— 1964, 29(2), (Gin 
e, Sack bas so far been etienpted 
ee. ul aP ae gb the 

chains. The a has yielded an 
algorithm for ination of the general formula 


the 
n-paths. The algorithm is illustrated with a 6X6 
premis he (S ford U.) Measurement 
3144. Scott, tanford U. 
structures and linear ualities. Journal of Math- 
ematical Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 233-247.—The gen- 
criterion for the solvability of 


specific situations from measurement theory. 3 ex- 
amples are treated in detail, and in each case the 
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3145. Stephens, Mark W., & Crowne, Douglas 
P. (Purdue U.) Correction for attenuation and 
the equivalence of tests. Psychological Bulletin, 
1964, 62(3), 210-213.—Block (1963) suggested that 
in estimating the equivalence of tests E should correct 
for unreliability to give a more appropriate estimate 
of the “conceptual equivalence” of the tests. In the 
present paper it is pointed out that: a distinction 
should be made between conceptual equivalence and 
functional equivalence; functional equivalence is of 
prior importance in research seeking relationships 
of other variables to the variable represented by the 
tests; in estimating functional equivalence it is not 
apropriate to correct for unreliability; and, in fact, 
correction for attenuation may often lead to over- 
generalization of results.—Journal abstract. 

3146. Weisbrodt, Jerry; Starry, Allan, & Rock, 
Donald. (Purdue U.) Use of IBM 1401 and 7090 
computers in a university testing service. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 
659-662.— Through the use of mark-sense cards, test 
scoring, item editing, and item analysis data are ob- 
tained. Additional services contemplated include 
“maintenance of items and item statistics on tape and 
a retrieval system to provide examinations as pre- 
scribed by item characteristic and S matter specifica- 
tion tables.. Coleman. 

3147. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr. (Ս. North Carolina) 
A simplified method for scoring the rearrangement 
test item. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(4), 411- 
416.—A simple and easily applied formula for com- 
puting scores on rearrangement or ranking items is 
developed and a computing diagram presented. The 
maximum score obtainable by this method is equal to 
the number of things to be arranged, and the minimum 
score is 0. Therefore it eliminates some of the main 
difficulties with other methods of scoring the rear- 
rangement item.—Journal summary. 


Experimental Design 


3148. Church, Russell M. (Brown Ս.) Sys- 
tematic effect of random error in the yoked con- 
trol design. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(2), 
122-131.—The yoked control design has been em- 
ployed to determine whether the effect of an event on 
a response is related to the temporal relationship be- 
between the event and that response. A number of spe- 
cific examples of this design are discussed, and the 
conclusion is reached that the results are necessarily 
ambiguous. If the event does have an effect on be- 
havior, systematic differences between the experi- 
mental group and its matched control group will 
emerge: (a) if the temporal relationship between 
response and event is relevant or (b) if various 
sources of random error are present, such as indi- 
vidual differences in the effectiveness of the event. 
(29 ref.) A nal abstract. 

3149. Exline, R. V., & Long, Barbara H. (U. 
Delaware) Une application à l'analyse de contenu 
des méthodes de construction d'échelle des psy- 
chologues: Effet comparé des pondérations du 
critére sur la fidélite entre les codeurs. [An ap- 
plication of content analysis in methods of psycho- 
logical scaling techniques: Comparison of different 
criteria on the reliability of the coders.] Bulletin 
d'Etudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 12(4), 369- 
380.— The attribute to be measured in this study was 
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the extent to which each message communicated an 
attempt on the part of the writer to control the 
group's decision. 2 scales were used to help the 
coders, a logical and an empirical scale. For non- 
trained coders, the empirical scale was found to be 
more reliable. Reasons for the superiority of the 
scale are given.—V. Sanua. 


3150. Goldiamond, Israel. (Inst. Behavioral Res., 
2426 Linden Lane, Silver Spring, Md.) A research 
and demonstration procedure in stimulus control, 
abstraction, and environmental programming. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(3), 216. 

3151. Holley, J. W. (Ս. Góteborg, Sweden) A 
reply to some comments of Normal Cliff. Educa- 
tional & Psychological. Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 
313-317.— The rationale for equating the means as 
well as the variances for persons in computing a 
tetrachoric is presented. An example is given.—J/. 
Coleman. 


3152. Hopkins, Kenneth D. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Extrinsic reliability: Estimating and at- 
tenuating variance from response styles, chance, 
and other irrelevant sources. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 271-281.— 
„ . . near or even grade level status can be attained 
on certain tests by chance performance alone. Tests 
relying on content validation may be seriously con- 
taminated by response styles and its concomitants 
which typically inflate conventional reliability coeffi- 
cients, yet bring a decrease in relevance. Tests hav- 
ing identical conventional reliability coefficients were 
found to have highly significant differences in parallel 
extrinsic reliabilities.” Suggestions are offered for 
the attenuation of irrelevant variance—W. Coleman. 


3153. Inomata, S. (Shiga U., Japan) Com- 
parison of time-error phenomena in different 
sense-modalities. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1964, 6(1), 10-20.—This study examines the cate- 
gory (rating) effect in the discrimination of Class 1 
and Class 2 continua, and at the same time, examines 
the relation between the time-interval and the cate- 
gory (rating) effect which would appear in the case 
of applying the comparative rating method.—Journal 
abstract. 


3154. Mallick, Amal Kumar. (Ս. Calcutta, In- 
dia) Construction of a psychological scale of 
angle. Psychological Studies, 1964, 9(2), 69-72.—A 
psychological scale of angle was constructed and a 
formula was derived. The scale is similar to other 
psychological scales of physical phenomena. The 
physical limit of the magnitude seems to be 1 great 
difficulty in using the scale.—U. Pareek. 


3155. McElwain, D. W. (Ս. Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) A note on item analysis. Guidance Review, 
1964, 2(2), 56-65.—A. method designed to establish 
Gutmann type monotonic scales for selection of items 
is described. The method uses Phi-coefficient for the 
discrimination between upper and lower groups. The 
method uses "discrimination determined at the diffi- 
culty point" and allows a better microscopic view of 
the component of the test.—U. Pareek. 

3156. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Capabilities and improvements of linkage analysis 
as a clustering method. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 441-456.—“Link- 
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age analysis is a commendable method for the classifi- 


cation of items ( e or other obj ) into a 
hierarchical system. It is simple, rapid and can be 
applied to great masses of data. . . it yields results 


identical with methods based on much more com- 
prehensive and exacting definitions of clusters (or 
types) when the data, in and of themselves, are struc- 
tured to conform to such definitions. Furthermore, 
the method can cluster imperfectly structured data 
and a new elaboration of it can reveal the imperfec- 
tions. V. Coleman. 


Formulas & Calculations 


3157. Bonnardel, R. Recherche sur le degré de 
fidélité de l'évaluation de traits de comportement 
par observation de longue durée. [Study of the 
reliability of rating behavior traits on the basis of 
long-time observation.] Travail humain, 1964, 27 
(3-4), 337-342.—]n a school for Chemistry Engi- 
neers students were rated by 2 instructors on 33 be- 
havior traits, on the basis of daily contact for an entire 
academic year. The median reliability was 40 with 
the highest coefficient .66. The higher correlations 
came on traits of behavior in relation to school work, 
while those relating to intellectual qualities were 
lower, Those bearing on individual and social be- 
havior were scattered.—R. W. Husband. 

3158. Brown, Stephen W. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Simplified computation formulas for x* 
and related statistics. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 219-221.— The derivations 
of certain general formulas for chi square, hi, and 
the coefficient of contingency are given.. Coleman. 

3159. Campbell, Alison C. (Մ. Seed Aus- 
tralia) Concentration versus dispersion of figural 
properties in non-verbal test items. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 285-289.— 
“For at least 2 types of nonverbal test item—classifica- 
tion items, and analogy items set out in matrix form— 
concentration versus dispersion of the figural proper- 
ties appearing in the item significantly influences the 
responses given to it, both quantitatively (percentage 
of subjects passing) and qualitatively (types of error 
made). -I. Coleman. 

3160. Darlington, Richard Benjamin. (U. Min- 
nesota) Increasing test validity through the use 
of interitem correlations. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4778-4779.—Abstract. 


3161. Faverge, Jean-Marie. Note concernant le 
coefficient de Liaison de Berlioz et le coefficient de 
fidelite de Kuder-Richardson. [Note concerning 
the liaison coefficient of Berlioz and the Kuder Rich- 
ardson coefficient of reliability.] Bulletin du Centre 
Haer & Recherches Psychologiques, 1964, 13(1), 

7-51. 

3162. French, John W. Comparative prediction 
of high-school grades by pure-factor aptitude, in- 
formation, and personality measures. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 321-329. 
—“The predictor variables included 15 very short 
‘pure’ tests of aptitude factors, 7 tests of information 
in specific fields, and 10 personality scales.” Data are 
presented for 14 of the 35 predictors with 10 of the 
21 possible criteria. The generally low 15 are at- 
tributed to the brevity of the tests. Multiple R's 
ranged from .30 to .60 for 10 courses used as criteria. 
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High r's between the criteria precluded obtaining sub- 
stantial differential prediction—W. Coleman. 

3163. Gaylord, Richard H., & Brogden, Hubert 
E. i weighting of unreliable criterion ele- 
ments. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(3), 529-533.— The derivation of a formula 
for weighting unreliable criterion variables is pre- 
sented, The assumption is made that "the weights ap- 
plied to the standard scores of a set of criterion com- 

ts increase as error of measurement increases." 
n the equation recommended by the authors the 
standard scores are inversely weighted.—W. Coleman. 

3164. Harper, A. E., Jr. (Ewing Christian Coll., 
Allahabad, UB, India) The i nce of the 
discrimination index in item analysis. Journal of 
Vocational & Educational Guidance, 1964, 10(3), 87- 
89.—A table is provided for item analysis work where 
only the tails of the distribution (top and bottom 
27%) are used and which indicates the minimum sig- 
nificant r for both the .05 and the .01 levels. Cor- 
responding Davis Discrimination Indices are also 
given.—W, L. Barnette, Jr. 


A note on scoring word associa- 

1 Verbal Learning, & Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 158-160.—“In the last analysis 
the selection of a scoring technique for word associa- 
tion tests on the commonality dimension will be de- 
termined by external correlations of various scores, 
Such data at the present time are of little use since 
external correlates are of such low magnitude. 
It appears that weighting schemes and scoring manip- 
ulations have little to offer. If one wants to Se 
proximate the complete weighted frequency score, the 
counting of popular responses is sufficient. If one 
wants to estimate originality scores and feels he can 
tolerate a correlation in the + 0.80's, that measure 
will likewise pos effective, If greater precision is 
required, or if the investigator is working with chil- 
dren, the data suggest that original responses them- 
selves must be counted." Portions of 2 major unpub- 
lished papers on scoring systems are examined.—E. 
G. Aiken. 

3167. Kruskal, J. B. (Bell Telephone Lab., Mur- 
ray Hill, N. J.) Nonmetric multi hin ensional scal- 
ing: A numerical method. Psychometrika, 1964, 29 
(2), 115-129.—A computational technique for a 
nonmetric multidimensional scaling method is given. 
—P. J. Siegmann. 

3168. Lykken, D. T., & Rose, R. (U. Minnesota) 
Psychological prediction from actuarial tables. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 139-151. 
A method of prediction was illustrated to meet spe- 
cific requirements different from multivariate predic- 
diction and its assumption of homoscedasticity. The 
method is sensitive to nonlinear relationships, rela- 
tively insensitive to unreliability in the predictors, and 
simple to compute and understand. Tt was illustrated 
by neurotic and psychotic MMPI profiles.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 
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3169. Makarov, P.O. (Dept. Biophysics, State Ս., 
Leningrad, USSR) Khronotop-prostranstvenno- 
vremennye sootnosheniia v nelrodinamike chelo- 
veka. [Chronotope: Space-time relationships in hu- 
man neurodynamics.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 
No. 2, 79-86.— The chronaxie, a time-energy measure, 
is only 1 index of stimulus effectiveness, ie, the 
excitability of the nervous system. The maximum ef- 
fectiveness of a stimulus can be expressed as Ar = 
l/f(itq...) = max, where i is intensity, t time, 
q area, and the rate of increase in stimulus intensity 
as it approaches its point of maximum effectiveness. 
2 additional measures of the excitability of the nervous 
system, applicable to vision, have been worked out by 
the author: the topaxie and the chronotope, which in- 
corporate the parameter of stimulus area. Several of 
the author's experiments in dark-adaptaation, intensity 
thresholds, and time interval thresholds are described. 
—L. Zusne. 


3170. Mutalipassi, Louis R., & Hanson, Raphaei 
M. (Long Beach State Coll) The nonmetric 
multidimensional approach applied to rank-order 
similarity data. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 
399—403.— The purpose of this study was to apply the 
nonmetric multidimensional approach to the analysis 
of rank order similarity data. Ss were 9 students at 
Long Beach State College. All were volunteers. Ss 
were given the task of rank ordering, on the basis of 
similarity, 9 color chips which varied in saturation 
and brightness. The method developed by Coombs 
was applied to these data, and a comparison was 
made with the results of Torgerson's data which were 
obtained by the method of complete triads. The pres- 
ent study shows that these methods yield comparable 
results. Coombs' method was also employed in the 
analysis of the psychological space of individual Ss. 
In this case, the results are not so definitive. For 
some individuals, the analysis yielded results highly 
correlated with the Munsell system, whereas for 
others, it did not. Several possible explanations are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


3171. Plumlee, Lynnette B. Estimating means 
and standard deviations from partial data: An em- 
pirical check on Lord's item sampling technique. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(3), 623-630.—Further evidence is cited for the 
sampling of items to develop norms rather than de- 
pending upon small samples of people. A sample of 
200 clerical applicants were administered a 30 item 
test of punctuation. The item sampling method came 
closer to predicting the mean and standard deviation 
of the total sample than did the 10 subgroups.—W. 
Coleman. 


3172. Pollack, Irwin. (Ս. Michigan) Rapid 
procedure for equi-discriminability scaling. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 921-925.--Ճ pro- 
cedure is described for quickly obtaining a set of 
stimuli which approaches an equi-discriminability 
scaling. The procedure is based upon the iterative 
technique of adjusted spacing for category estimation. 
The results of identification tests are presented which 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the procedure.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3173. Quereshi, Mohammed Մ. (Ս. North 
Dakota) Performance on individual ability tests 
as a function of various scoring cutoffs. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 
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481-512.—A variety of individual subtests drawn 
from several individual intelligence tests were given 
to 700 children with different cutoff rules applied. 
“The results clearly indicate that variation in scoring 
cutoffs results in (a) significant increase in mag- 
nitude of the raw scores, (b) significant changes in 
the internal consistency reliability of scores as in- 
dexed by r and rs», and (c) little or no effect on 
the size of stability-reliability and concurrent validity 
indices.” . Coleman. 

3174. Rosenthal, Robert, & Gaito, John. (Har- 
vard U.) Further evidence for the cliff effect in 
interpretation of levels of significance. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 570.—The .05 level was 
shown to have cliff characteristics—a relatively more 
precipitous loss of confidence in moving from the 
05 to the .10 level than was true at either higher or 
lower p levels. Evidence for this phenomenon was 
summarized from 2 independent investigations, one 
by Beauchamp and May and one by the present 
authors.—Zwthor abstract. 


3175. Weiss, David Joseph. (U. Minnesota) A 
technique for curvilinear multivariate prediction. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4788.—Abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


3176. Anderson, Harry E., Jr., & Leton, Donald 
A. (Ս. Georgia) Factor analyses of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity. Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 513-523-- 
Both the short and regular forms of the CTMM were 
factor analyzed for the 5 different levels. 3 general 
factors determined from the Short Form analyses 
were logical reasoning, numerical reasoning and 
verbal/memory. The 5 factors obtained with the 
Long Form were logical reasoning, spatial relations, 
numerical reasoning, verbal concepts and memory. ^ 
perceptual factor was also extracted for Level 1, 
Grades 1-3.—W. Coleman. 


3177. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) Re- 
analysis of data from Kelley's crossroads in the 
mind of man. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1964, 24(3), 545—549.— Kelley's correlation 
matrix was factored on an IBM 1620 using Horst's 
modification of the principal-axes method. "The re- 
sulting principal-axes matrix was then rotated to 
positive oblique simple structure, using an adaptation 
of Thurstone’s semianalytic procedure (1954).” 4 
factors were extracted instead of the 5 obtained by 
Kelley—W. Coleman. 

3178. Fischer, G., & Roppert, J. Bemerkungen 
zu einem Verfahren der Transformationsanalyse. 
[Observations on a procedure for transformation 
analysis.] Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 1964, 
116(1/2), 98-100.—The method of transtormation 
described by Sixtl (see 39: 3198) is discussed. 
Formulas are given for the practical application of 
comparisons between factorial structures.—K. 
Hartman. 

3179. Gerjuoy, Herbert, & Myers, Albert E. 
(ETS Princeton, N. J.) Analysis of variance: Ef- 
fects of interchanging main effects and interac- 
tions by rearranging data. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(3), 833-838.—Fictitious data in a 
2 x 2 factorial design are analyzed in 2 alternative 
ways, both consistent with standard procedure. The 
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alternative analyses give opposite results: hypotheses 
whose tests prove significance in one analysis are non- 
significant in the other. This problem arises when 
cell frequencies are constant with respect to one factor 
and proportional with respect to the other. We may 
interchange interaction and main effect tests re- 
arranging the data, thereby altering the results of test- 
ing a particular hypothesis since interaction fests 
weight all cells equally while main effect tests weight 
each simple effect involved by its cell frequencies. 
Uncritical reliance on conventional analysis is ques- 
tioned.—Journal abstract, 


3180, Hallworth, H. J. = Birmingham, Eng- 
land) Personality ratings of adolescents: A study 
„in a comprehensive school. British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1964, 34(2), 171-177.—10 house- 
masters in a comprehensive school rated all 14-year- 
old boys and girls within their houses on 14 personal- 
ity traits, Measures were also obtained, for the same 
pupils, of verbal and nonyerbal intelligence, English 
and Arithmetic attainment, family size and ordinal 
position in family. A correlation matrix of all vari- 
ables was computed for each sex within each house. 
The 10 matrices for each sex were combined, a prin- 
cipal components analysis was obtained for each of 
the 2 combined matrices, and the axes were rotated to 
the Varimax and Quartimax criteria. 6 factors were 
obtained and their interpretation is discussed.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3181. Harris, Chester W. (U. Wisconsin) 
Some recent developments in factor analysis. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 
193-206.—Component Analysis, Image Analysis, 
Scale-Free Factor analysis, Rotation Problems, and 
Extensions to Multiple Modes are discussed. “Essen- 
tially, principal component analysis is a descriptive 
procedure yielding uncorrelated derived variables that 
are dependent upon the scale values used in the analy- 
sis" An image matrix may be conceived as vectors 
representing a set of variables arranged in a space 
with as many dimensions as there are variables. 
Scale-free solutions are preferred by Harris although 
the best computing algorithm has not been attained. 
Through rescaling an original factor solution, an 
oblique solution has been obtained by Kaiser and 
Harris. "Possibilities for extending the notions of 
component analysis and of factor analysis to multiple 
modes are now being developed.. Coleman. 


3182. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (Ս. Illinois) Num- 
ber of cases and number of factors: An example 
where N is very large. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 457-466.—Kaiser's vari- 
max criterion for determining the number of factors 
that may be extracted is too conservative when the N 
is very large. Comparisons of factor analyses were 
made using Zimmerman's graphic method, Kaiser's 
varimax solution, and a modification devised by the 
author.. Coleman. 


3183. Hundal, P. S., & Singh, Balbir. (Punjab 
U., Chandigarh, India) Factory analysis of Hundal 
"General Mental Ability" Test for grade level X. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 8(2), 77- 
81.— The data obtained from 400 male students of 
Grade 10 was factor analysed using the centroid 
method. The test seems to measure some diffused 
combination of general mental ability, verbal ability, 
and special reasoning ability; general mental ability 
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appears to be the largest single component. —U. 
Zeréck, 

3184. Jackson, Douglas N., Messick, Samuel, & 
M rles T. Evaluation of group and indi- 

i forms of embedded-figures measures of 
field-independence. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 177-191.—3 group-ad- 
ministered embedded-figures tests were designed to 
evaluate the possibility of developing economical and 
reliable measures of perceptual feld-independence, 
These were administered together with group and in- 
dividual forms of Witkin's EFT in a 2 X 2 X 2 fac- 
torial design to control for order of presentation, sex, 
and different test forms. Correlations were exami: 
to note the effects of group vs. individual administra- 
tion, colored vs. achromatic patterns, and a task re- 
quirement of memory vs. light memory. In addition, 
embedded-figures scores were studied in relation to 
perceptual speed, spatial orientation, and selected 
personality measures. /. Coleman. 

3185, Jones, Lyle V., & Jeffrey, Thomas E. (U. 
North Carolina) A quantitative analysis of ex- 
pressed preferences for compensation plans. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(4), 201-210.— 
The method of factorial paired comparisons is em- 
ployed in 2 studies designed to evaluate employee 
WE for alternative forms of job compensation. 

ey considered are 4 compensation features 
with 2 levels each: weekly salary vs. hourly wage, use 
or nonuse of supervisory merit-ratings, inclusion or 
exclusion of a piece-incentive plan, and pay increase 
vs. no increase. A 2' factorial design provides esti- 
mates for and tests of significance on preference scale 
values associated with each compensation “package,” 
as well as for scale contrasts between the 2 levels of 
each separate compensation feature —Journal abstract. 

3186. Levin, Joseph. (U. Illinois) Three-mode 
factor analysis. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(12), 5530-5531. —Abstract. 

3187. Lorr, Maurice. (VA, Washington, D. Ը.) 
A simplex of paranoid projection. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1964, 28(4), 378-380.—The study 
was designed to test the hypothesis that a Guttman 
simplex could describe the relations among 8 behav- 
iors commonly employed to describe paranoid projec- 
tion. 2 correlation tables based on 2 independent 
samples were tested for the presence of a simplex and 
a close fit was obtained. A comparison of the simplex 
rank order of the behaviors and a rank order obtained 
from 10 clinicians showed the 2 orders to be com- 
pletely consistent —J ournal abstract. 

3188. Lorr, Maurice; Klett, C. James, & McNair, 
Douglas M. Ward-observable psychotic behavior 
syndromes. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1964, 24(2), 291-300.—The ward behaviors of 
1185 male psychotics were rated on the 85 item Psy- 
chotic Reaction Profile. 11 factors were extracted 
initially and then reduced to 3 2nd order factors. 
These were labeled Schizophrenic Disorganization, 
Withdrawal, and Hostile Paranoia —W. Coleman. 

3189. Madansky, Albert. Instrumental variables 
in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(2), 
105-113.—The factor analysis model is rewritten as a 
system of linear structural relations with errors in 
variables. The method of instrumental variables is 
applied to this revised form of the model to obtain 
estimates of the factor loading matrix. The relation 
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between this method and interbattery analysis, propor- 
tional profile analysis, and canonical factor analysis 
is pointed out. In addition, an estimation procedure 
based on replicated sampling different from propor- 
tional profile analysis is given. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3190. Meredith, William. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Notes on factorial invariance. Psycho- 
metrika, 1964, 29(2), 177-185.—Lawley's selection 
theorem is applied to subpopulations derived from a 
parent in which the classical factor model holds for a 
specified set of variables. The results show that there 
exists an invariant factor pattern matrix that de- 
scribes the regression of observed on factor variables 
in every subpopulation derivable by selection from the 
parent, given that selection does not occur directly on 
the observable variables and does not reduce the rank 
of the system. However, such a factor pattern matrix 
is not unique, which in turn implies that if a simple 
structure factor pattern matrix can be satisfactorily 
determined in one such subpopulation the same simple 
structure can be found in any subpopulation derivable 
by selection. The implications of these results for 
“parallel proportional profiles" and “factor matching" 
techniques are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3191. Meredith, William. (Ս. California, Ber- 
keley) Rotation to achieve factorial invariance. 
Psychometrika, 1964, 29 (2), 187-206.—Under certain 
conditions it is reasonable to assume that the same 
factor pattern matrix will describe the regression of 
observed on factor scores in different populations. 
However, ordinary factoring procedures will not re- 
veal in general the existence of such a factor pattern 
matrix. 2 procedures for rotating any number of fac- 
tor pattern matrices based on different populations to 
conform to a single “best fitting" factor pattern matrix 
are developed in this paper. It is assumed that the 
same number of factors have been determined for each 
population. Both procedures will yield oblique results 
in the various populations. The procedures are illus- 
trated with data taken from the 1939 Holzinger- 
Swineford monograph. Four groups of individuals 
are utilized.—Journal abstract. 

3192. Michael, William B., Cathcart, Robert, & 
Zimmerman, Wayne S. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Linguistic factors in various measures of commu- 
nication skills for college students with implica- 
tions for predictive validity. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 363-367.—Factor 
analysis of scores of 123 male and 169 women students 
on the STEP Writing, Reading and Listening, ACE 
Critical Thinking, and ACT English Usage yielded 3 
factors. These were identified as receptive language 
arts, expressive language arts, and verbalized critical 
thinking. Coleman. 

3193. Moore, D. W., & Ross, John. (U. Western 
Australia) A fast principal components factor 
analysis program for the IBM 1620. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 675-676. 
—3 steps are involved: “Ist, the matrix is transformed 
to tridiagonal form; 2nd, supper and lower bounds for 
the eigenvalues are computed; and 3rd, the eigen- 
values and vectors are determined in descending order 
of the eigenvalues." The 5 subroutines that are re- 
quired are cited—W. Coleman. 

3194. Rempel, Averno M., & Bentley, Ralph R. 
(Purdue U.) The measurement of teacher morale: 
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A factor analysis approach. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 631-642.—The 
Purdue Teacher Morale Inventory consisting of 145 
items was subjected to a principal components factor 
analysis. This was followed by an oblique rotation 
of the extracted factors. 8 factors were identified: 
Teacher rapport with principal, Personal satisfaction 
with teaching, Teacher rapport with other teachers, 
Teacher salary, Teacher load, Teacher relationships 
with community school facilities, and Teacher status. 
—MW. Coleman. 

3195. Rizzo, John R., & Naylor, J. C. (Ohio 
State U.) The factorial structure of selected con- 
sumer choice parameters and their relationship to 
personal values. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1964, 48(4), 241-248.—Importance ratings of 104 
respondents of 6 choice parameters for each of 5 
product types were related to value scores on the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale (AVL) using (a) an 
analysis of variance of raw score judgments and (b) 
multiple regression of the AVL against factor scores 
obtained from a factor analysis of the ratings. The 
Economic scale was significantly related to choice 
parameters (p < .05) using raw judgments although 
none of the factored criteria dimensions (quality, cost, 
performance and style) were predictible from the 
scale, either alone or with the inclusion of 4 personal 
history items as predictors. However, 3 of the zero- 
order correlations between value scales and style (the 
Social, Political, and Religious scales) were signifi- 
cantat p Հ.05). The first 4 factors to emerge from 
the respondents ratings were found to account for the 
majority of factor variance, although 19 factors were 
extracted. Most factors were clearly definable as 
either choice dimension or product-type factors, with 
the former accounting for more variance. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


3196. Ross, John, & Cliff, Norman. (U. Western 
Australia) A generalization of the interpoint dis- 
tance model. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(2), 167-176. 
—Coombs and Kao have conjectured that, given the 
distances between a set of points representing persons 
and another representing objects, factor analytic 
methods can be used to recover the locations of the 
persons and objects. In the present paper it is proved 
that the conjecture applies, with some qualifications, 
to squared distances rather than distances themselves. 
Possible applications to scaling and to inventory re- 
sponses are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3197. Ruchkin, D. Տ., Villegas, J., & John, E. R. 
(U. Rochester) An analysis of average evoked 
potentials making use of least mean square tech- 
niques. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 115(2), 799-826.—Several data reduction 
and analysis techniques were applied to electrophysio- 
logical data from conditioning chronically implanted 
cats. Average response wave forms were intercorre- 
lated and Principal Factors (PF) derived. Compari- 
son of PF descriptions of wave forms with Fourier 
suggests high efficiency for the former. Because PF 
may not express the data optimally, an oblique set of 
physiological factors was selected reflecting functional 
relationships between anatomic regions. Further 
applications of these methods, their advantages and 
disadvantages, are discussed.—B. S. Aaronson. 


3198. Sixtl, F. Ein Verfahren zur Rotation von 
Faktorladungen nach einem vorgegebenen Krite- 
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rium. [A procedure for rotation oí factor loadings 
from a predetermined criteria] Archiv für gesamte 
Psychologie, 1964, 116(1/2), 92-97.—A method is 
described by which factor loadings can be rotated in 
such a way that the differences to the loading of the 
same test variables will give a minimum for a second 
factor analysis.—K. J. | rimis 

3199. Slater, Patrick. Specific factors and minor 
components. British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
55(3), 254-265.— This paper is in 2 parts. The Ist 
submits an argument that correlations between tests 
provide no evidence of the existence of specific fac- 
tors, but only of components which are nonspecific, 
even when they are minor ones. The 2nd provides 
evidence that minor components can often be of psy- 
chological interest.—Journal abstract. 


3200. Smith, Margaret Jane. (Ohio State U.) 
Investigation of moderator variables relative to 
the factor analytic model. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4785.—Abstract. 


3201. Stewart, Lawrence H. Factor analysis of 
nonoccupational scales of the Strong Blank, se- 
lected personality scales and the School and Col- 
lege Ability Test. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1964, 15(3), 136-141, 149.—Scores earned 
by 95 University of California entering freshmen (53 
males, 42 females) on SCAT, the Allport- Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, the SVIB and the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory Inventory were factor analyzed 
particularly with regard to 4 of the Strong scales: 
Interest Maturity, Masculinity-Femininity, Occupa- 
tional Level, and Specialization Level. 4 factors were 
extracted for the males; 3 for females. With the 
exception of those containing the SL Scale the factors 
were somewhat similar for men and women.—T. E. 
Newland. 

3202. Tenopyr, Mary L., & Michael, William B. 
(Ս. California, Santa Barbara) The development 
of a modification in the normal varimax meth 
for use with correlation matrices containing a 
general factor. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1964, 24(3), 677-699.—Compared to the 
normal varimax procedure of analytic rotation or a 
modification, and the quartimax method of rotation, 
graphic rotation appears to be the most satisfactory. 
It provides both simple structure on the nongeneral 
factors and psychological meaningfulness. 15 tables 
are included with supporting data—W. Coleman. 


3203. Walsh, James Anthony, Jr. (U. Washing- 
ton) A factorial study of a large sample of re- 
sponse set and attitude scales. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4824—4825.—Abstract. 


3204. Walsh, James A. (U. Washin on) An 
IBM program for factor analyzing three-mode 
matrices. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1964, 24(3), 669-673.—The steps that are 
needed are discussed and the procedure for executing 
the program is outlined. V. Coleman. 

3205. Weiner, Murray. Organization of mental 
abilities from ages 14 to 54. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 573-587.— 
Utilizing 2800 cases between age 14 and 54 who were 
administered the GTB, no decrease was found in the 
prominence of the general ability factor concomitant 
with increasing age. The Ss were divided into 2 
samples with 200 cases used in 7 different age groups; 
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14-15, 16-17, 18-19, 20-24, 25-34, 35-44, and 45-54. 
Factor analyses were conducted for the Ist sample of 
each age group and the factor structure cross-vali- 
dated with the 2nd sample. I. Coleman. 
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3206, Baggaley, Andrew R. (Temple U.) Inter- 
mediate correlational methods. NYC: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1964. 211 p. $575.—This textbook assumes 
mastery on the part of the student of an introductory 
course in statistics and follows the “tendency in re- 
cent years to offer 2 intermediate level statistics 
courses.” The topics presented here are regarded 
too large in their scope to be combined in a single 
semester course treating experimental design as well. 
3 chapters deal with introductory material and the 
remaining 10 chapters are concerned with the topics 
of multiple correlation, reliability and validity, and 
factor analysis. Problems are given at the end of 
each chapter and Appendices present mathematical 
derivations and tables.—R. J. Kaplan, 


3207. L’Abate, Luciano. Principles of clinical 
psychology. NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1964. x, 317 
ք. $875.—Starting and ending with questions about 
the roles and training of clinical psychologists, this 
book directs itself to fundamental principles in clini- 
cal-psychological practice. The assumptions of “lev- 
els” and “continua” are thoroughly reviewed and 
their diverse meanings and applications specified. 
3 postulates of clinical psychology are: Space (di- 
vided into stages of space awareness and continua of 
sensory spheres); Time (divided into developmental 
stages and their relation to personality variables) ; 
and Organization (divided into aspects of adequacy 
and appropriateness). In a section on criteria of 
clinical psychology the ideas of usefulness and con- 
sistency are reviewed. Several chapters on a plica- 
tion discuss test administration, clinical inference 
processes, choice of test batteries, and the question 
of content analysis, followed by illustrative examples 
of test protocols and a chapter on report Wie 
Useful references are throughout the text.—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

3208. Rotter, Julian B. Clinical Psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, xv, 
112 p. $3.95(cloth), $1.50(paper).—This book pro- 
vides for beginning students and laymen an under- 
standing of the nature and present status of the field, 
taking cognizance of the relative newness, rapid 
growth, and different points of view. In the Ist 
chapter, activities of clinical psychologists are out- 
lined and the art vs. science question is discussed. 
3 case histories highlight the importance of historical 
data and the field in understanding behavior. Chap- 
ter 2, Historical Trends, is followed by chapters on 
measurement of intelligence and abilities, personality 
diagnosis, and psychotherapy. Such basic topics as 
the nature of intelligence and abilities, psychoanalytic 
approach, social learning theory, group psychotherapy 
are succinctly reviewed. In the final chapter, Current 
Status, validity of the practice of clinical psychology, 
the effectiveness of psychotherapy and the training of 
clinical psychologists are covered. It is concluded 
that what the clinical psychologist does is, at this 
time, “. . based on subjective judgments rather than 
careful application of known laws of human behavior." 
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pute gexted to change. Selected read- 
— — e zeien — mhsinl—K. Schaef. 
Onc anita nors 
— — New studies report. American 
Reder Scientist, 1964, B(3), Z- -A monthly 
Ր ien to maintain 1 


abutract. 

xio. . [Scientific sessions of the Hunan 
Division of Chinese ical Society in 
1961.) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1962, No. 2, 171- 


on of the Hunan Psycho- 
logical Society held in April 1961.—/. D. London. 


fiziologii vysshel nervnol deyatel'nosti o 
— Conference on Philosophical Prob- 
in am of Higher Nervous Activity 
Psychology.) Voprosy Filosofi, 1962, 16(7), 
68-73.—The conference took in Moscow on 
May 8-11, 1962. The chief papers read are listed. 
The text of P. N. Fedoseev's ing address, out- 
lining the urgent problems awaiting joint solution by 


— SCH ychologists, and philosophers, is 
iven—/. D. —— թեր 


gi 
3212. . [The Chinese Psychological So- 
iety's Congress on Problems in Pedagogical Psy- 
J Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1962, No. 2, 
168-1/1.—A report on a special conference on peda- 
gogical psyc! Pu 3 1962 under 
. ten 0 inese Psychological Society. 
I. 2 BECH t 


3213. Alluisi, Earl A. (Ս. Louisville) Proceed- 
Spo ner i M i ախար 
em or Philosophy and Psychology. Ameri- 
3 1964, 1909), 75Տ-761.--' The 56th 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Phi- 


er and Psychol was held on March 26-28, 
at the Phoenix Hotel in Lexington, Kentucky. 


meeting of the Kentucky Psychological Association. 
Approximately 325 members, friends, and guests 
attended. The program consisted of 1 symposium in 


and 4 in psychology, 25 papers in phi- 

Zen e KN ps logy, and 3 joint sessions. 
3214. US Department of Health, Education & 
Welfare. Proceedings of the world forum on 
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elected to membership as a psychologist—R. D. 


The 
Sci- 


emy building in Washington on April 26-29, 1964. 
William D. Neff was elected a member, increasing 
the Psychology Section to 25.— K. D. Nance. 

3217. Clausen, J. Rendina, G., Karrer, R., & 
Cahilly, G. (Training Sch., Vineland, N. J.) Re- 
search p: at the eem ftp at Vine- 
land, New — Training School Bulletin, 1964, 
61(2), 49-64.—The research program which is being 
developed today focuses on basic rather than clinical 
research, and extends over a wide range of problems 
from molecular to behavior levels, It emphasizes a 
coordination of behavioral and biological research. 
In addition to studies of retarded individuals, an ex- 
perimental approach is being developed by induction 
of “retardation” in animals.—Journal abstract. 

3218. Cleland, Charles C. (U. Texas) Proceed- 
ings of the eleventh annual meeting of the South- 
western Psychological Association. American Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 19(9), 745-749.—"The Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Psychological 
Association was held at the Granada Hotel, San 
Antonio, Texas, April 9-11, 1964. The program 
consisted of 17 paper sessions, 11 symposia, 2 special 
sessions, an invited address, and a Presidential Ad- 
dress. Over members and guests registered." 
The Presidential Address was delivered by Erwin A. 
Berg; an invited address was delivered by Harry 
Helson.—S. J. Lachman. 

3219. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Jacksonville U.) 
Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the 
Southeastern P ological Association. Amer- 
ican Psychologist, 1964, 19(9), 750-757.—"The Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Psychological 
Association was held on April 2-4, 1964 in Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee. Approximately 460 registered at 
the convention. 9 symposia, 109 papers, 2 invited 
addresses, 1 of these with an invited discussant, and 
1 Presidential Address constituted the program. 
Susan W. Gray delivered the Presidential Address on 
“Deprivation and Development.” New members for 
1964-65 are listed by name.—S. J. Lachman. 

3220. Harris, Marjorie, & Alluisi, Earl A. (Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s Coll.) The Southern So- 
ciety in retrospect: An abbreviated history of the 
the first sixty years of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, 1904-1964. Perceptual 
& Motor Skill, 1964, 18(3), 665-684.—A short his- 
tory is presented of the oldest of the regional psycho- 
logical societies in the US. The Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology was founded in 1904 
and is celebrating its diamond-jubilee year during 
1964. “The Southern Society is the symbol of a con- 
viction, grounded in the history of inquiry, that spe- 
cial and vital relations exist between philosophic 
reflection and psychological science.” The Society 
devotes its principal energies “to providing a platform 
and a congenial convention atmosphere for the aca- 
demic-experimental-theoretical aspects” of psychology 
and philosophy. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3221. Higashimachi, Wilfred H. (Utah Dept. 
Health, Salt Lake City) Proceedings of the thirty. 
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fourth annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Association. American 


Psychological Psychole- 
gist, 1964, 19(9), emer 34th Meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain ychological Association 
was held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on May 6-9, 1964. 
Approximately 210 persons attended. highlight 
of this year’s convention was a Professional Develop- 
ment Institute on “The Psyc of Creativity,” 
which was held at the աա Utah." John b. 
Cambareri is President for 1 5. The program 
is provided.—S. Ji Lachman, 


3222. Iscoe, Ira. (Ս. Texas) Eleventh Annual 
Meeting of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 
(3), 511.—The annual convention was held April 
6-11 at the Granada Hotel in San Antonio, Texas. 
Some e dedere from d states registered, Approxi- 
mately 55 papers and 11 symposia were presented. 
Irwin Berg’s Presidential ch titled, “Cultural 
Trends and the Task օք Psyc A resolution 
was unanimously approved recognizing Dallenbach's 
contributions to ps hol . Ira Iscoe will be Presi- 
dent for the year 964-1905. The next meeting will 
be April 8-10 in Oklahoma City.—R. D. Nance. 

3223. Ivanov, P. L, & Davletshin, M. G. III 
respublikanskaya nauchna konferentsiya uz- 
bekskogo otdeleniya — — logov. 
[Third republican scientific conference of the Uzbek 
branch of the Psychological Association.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. $ 187-189.—A report on the 
3rd meeting of the Uzbek branch of the Psychological 
Association of the USSR, held in Tashkent, May 14- 
18, 1964.—L. Zusne. 


3224, Iverson, Marvin A. (Adelphi Ս.) Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-fifth annual meeti of the 


Eastern Psychological Association. merican 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(9), 727-741.—The 35th 


Annual Meeting of the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation was held April 16-18, 1964, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford and Sylvania Hotels in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 511 pag at the ree was 2 5 
persons. ers, 9 symposia, 2 special sessions, 
and 7 special pees meetings were scheduled. 1ո- 
vited addresses were given by Silvan S. Tomkins and 
Donald M. MacKay. Charles N. Cofer delivered the 
annual Presidential Address. An organizational 
financial statement and the convention program are 
provided.—S. J. Lachman. 

3225. Jacobson, Eugene. (Michigan State Ս.) 
APA and UNESCO. American Psychologist, 1964, 
19(9), 778-779.—“There are 2 primary reasons for 
increased concern with UNESCO at this time. 
Ist, the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, on which APA has been represented since 
1960, has asked professional societies in the social 
sciences to furnish program suggestions that can be 
built into the long-range planning of UNESCO." The 
2nd reason is that the director general has proposed 
combining the Department of Social Sciences in 
UNESCO with the Department of Cultural Affairs 
under 1 administrative head. “UNESCO is examin- 
ing the feasibility of undertaking a major study of 
trends in the social sciences." An ad hoc committee 
on relations between APA and UNESCO has made 
recommendations concerning (a) the proposed re- 
organization, (b) personnel for UNESCO, (c) vari- 


ous international activities, and (d) Ideas of Reso- 
nance S. J. Lachman. 


3226. Kangas, John O., Matarazzo, J D. & 
Rusmore, Jay T. (U. Med. Sch.) Pro- 
the f f of 

the Western Ameri- 


can Psychologist, 1964, 19(9), 707-715.—"The West- 

- ical Association held its Forty P 
the Hilton Hotel in Portland, 
Oregon, on April 16, 17, and 18, 1964. There were 
included 160 papers, 13 symposia and 1 special inter- 
est meetings. W. MacKinnon . . . de- 
livered the Presidential Address entitled “The Reali- 
zation of Creative Potential'" There were 2 invited 
addresses, one by Frank A. Beach and the other by 
Philip Rieff.—5. J. Lachman, 

3227. Kelman, Herbert C, & Hollander, E. P. 
(U. Michigan) International cooperation in psy- 
«հօ research. American Psychologist, 1964, 
19(9), 779-782.—"The United Nations Assembly has 


desi ted 1965, the 20th anniversary of the UN, as 
I — tion Year (ICY) A 3 man 
subcommittee of APA Committee on Psychology 


in National and International Affairs met with Eu- 
gene Jacobson nh dar Committee op 
[International Relations A logy and suggested 


"4 distinctive categories of projects on whic - 
chologists could work.” 1) Cross-National In 

ment in General Problems. 3) 
Comparative Cross-Na esearch. (3) Psy 
logical Research on Universal H 

(4) Research on I Tensions. “The APA 


3228. Kerbikov, O. 

Snezhnevskil, A. V. ee enen 
elegatsii ոռ Մ uc 
ochhrane psikhicheskogo zdorov'ya. [Papers of 


the members of the Soviet delegation to the Fifth 
International Congress for the Protection of Mental 


. London. 

3229. Mote, Frederick. E: Wisconsin) Pro. 
ceedings օք the i Annual Meeting of 
the Midwestern Psychological Association. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1964, 19(9), 716-726.—The Mid- 
western Psychological Association held its 36th 
Annual Meeting at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, April 30-May 2, 1964. There were 269 papers 
scheduled on the program and 5 symposia. G. Robert 
Grice gave the Presidential Address entitled “Do 
Responses Evoke Responses?" A total of 315 new 
members were admitted, bringing the membership of 
the Association to 2803.—S. J. Lachman. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


3230. Chen Chung-kun. [Problems in transla- 
tion of several psychopathological terms from the 
English into Chinese.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
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3232. Howard, Alvin Ք. (VA Hosp., Chillicothe, 
0.) doo or ce. American Psycholo- 
gut, 1964, 19(10), —"Who publishes in APA 

? Who edits these publications? Do our 

reflect our membership characteristics? 

has one of our journals, during its APA exist- 

ence, been less than 80% academic 
editors or academic consulting editors. Our journals 
reflect a heavy preponderance of academic author- 
ship. Nonacademic authors . . . are being heard 
more often, but there remains a lengthy distance to 
traverse before they achieve proportional representa- 
tion." Tables indicating (1) academic and nonaca- 
demic affiliations of APA membership from 4 APA 
yr. books; (2) affiliations of editors, authors of 
articles and of total APA membership; and (3) aca- 
demic and nonacademic authorships by journal be- 
tween 1925 and 1957 are presented.. J. Lachman. 


at: “Major universities hire primarily from major 
universities, and these positions are rarely advertised 


way. On the other hand 20% and 12% secured posi 

vay. | C posi- 

m type B departments thru "circulated vita" 
answered APA *vacancy'" while the respective 


0 respectively for type A 
hman. 
3234. Landreth, Catherine. 


entific and human value of child laboratories nurse; 
schools) on university campuses depends 5 the ise 
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made of them as an academic teaching facility, a re- 
search facility and a school for young children. That 
such a laboratory can be used for so many purposes 
results not infrequently in its being of little value for 


any purpose. To reduce its all-purpose use, investi- 
gations requiring large and representative samplings 
of children could take a mobile campus research unit 


to children in community nursery schools. The need 
for longitudinal experimental study of the effective- 
ness of educational programs and processes for young 
children suggests a use for a university child labora- 
tory which could have both human and scientific 
value. Journal abstract. 


3235. Lehr, Ursula. Diagnostische Erfahrungen 
aus explorativen Untersuchungen bei Erwachs- 
enen. [Diagnostic experiences gained from explora- 
tions of adults.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1964, 
15(2), 97-106.--40 advanced and beginning psychol- 
ogy students prepared personality profiles from re- 
corded or transcribed exploration records. There 
was statistically significant agreement between the 
experienced and inexperienced judges though not all 

rsonality traits correlated equally well. The results 
indicate that subjectivity of exploration is an over- 
rated factor.—W. J. Koppits. 


3236. Lockman, Robert F. (APA) An empiri- 
cal description of the subfields of psychology. 
American Psychologist, 1964, 19(8), 645-653.— Data 
from this study came from 9521 National Register 
questionnaires collected and edited by APA between 
the initial mailing to 19,370 members on April 16, 
1962, and July 13, 1962.” 11 major psychology 
specialties (or subgroups) were identified. Figures 
indicating various special psychology subgroups and 
relationships to various subfield descriptive indices 
are presented. Reviewing all of the data, a general 
tripartite picture can be drawn: (1) Professionally 
oriented areas (Clinical, Counseling, Industrial, 
School, Engineering, (2) Academically oriented areas 
(Experimental, Social, Personality, Developmental, 
and (3) Interface areas (Psychometrics—designs and 
techniques, Educational—subjects and applications). 
This study “supplies an empirical picture of these 
subfields and their relationships in answer to ques- 
tions about what they typically are like.“. J. 
Lachman, 


3237. Lockman, Robert Բ. (APA) What kinds 
of APA members belong to APA divisions and to 
state psychological associations? American Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 19(8), 659-662.—A “sample of the 
membership who responded to the 1962 National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel and 
which was described earlier [Lockman, 1962] was 
further analyzed.” Division and state members “were 
older, had higher 1961 gross incomes, and were self- 
employed to a significantly greater extent than the 
members of the other 3 subgroups. The division 
only members indicated research as a primary work 
activity to a significantly greater extent than the 
members of the other 3 subgroups. The state only 
members identified themselves as clinical psychologists 
to a significantly greater extent than the members of 
the other 3 subgroups. The subgroups with no divi- 
sion or state association memberships identified them- 
selves as engineering psychologists to a significantly 
greater extent than the members of the other 3 sub- 
groups.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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The 
which traps the sound so that it is not audible even to 
persons nearby. The microphone is connected to a 
small, battery-powered tape recorder which the O 
carries on a strap over his shoulder, Other com- 

ts of the equipment system are described. Use 
of the system has produced more complete specimen 
records of behavior.—Journal abstract. 

3239. Shakow, D., & Rapaport, D. The influ- 
ence of Freud on American psychology. Իրա. 

ical Issues, 1964, 4(1, Whole No. 13), 1- 43.-- 
After discussing the problem of the assessment of the 
influence of Freud, a comparison of the reception of 
Darwin and of Freud is presented. This is ollowed 
by the Helmholtz program and other 19th and 20th 
century background factors. Responses of selected 
psychologists to Freud, discussions of primary and 
secondary sources of psychoanalysis, an of concepts 
of the unconscious, motivation, and instinct conclude 
the monograph, except for a chapter on appraisals, 
surveys, and reference works by psychologists dealing 
with psychoanalysis, and a chapter on general con- 
clusions.—D. Prager. 

3240. Sherburne, Edward G., Jr. Science and 
television. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(8), 
685-687.—The “program that has only incidental 
visual support is certainly one of the most conspicuous 
and continuing failures of educational television." 
The major characteristic of the series “Focus on Be- 
havior," a series of 10 30-minute films produced for 
National Educational Television under the auspices 
of APA "is the consistent presentation of experi- 
mental psychology by showing people doing things 
rather than by telling what has been done, giving 
conclusions, and then illustrating these through sup- 
porting visual demonstrations or examples." 
"series represents a major step forward in the pres- 
entation of science.”—S. J. Lachman. 

3241. Vance, Forrest L., & MacPhail, Sharon L. 
(APA) APA membership trends and fields of 


chology appears to be headed toward a production of 
around 1 
200 of these being women. 
appear to be a steady increase in clinicians, the 
emergence of personality psychology as a specialty, 
and the gradual disappearance of psychologists who 
label themselves ‘general’ or ‘other’ at the time the 
doctoral degree is granted. APA eventually attracts 
close to 90% of everyone who achieves a doctoral 
degree in psychology.” The clinical group is largest 
with an above average proportion of APA members ; 
the experimental group (including comparative and 
physiological) has a somewhat lower than average 
proportion of APA members. There is a trend away 
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from predoctoral affiliation with APA.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

3242. Woods, Paul J. (Hollins Coll.) Psycho- 
— organizations: Their nature and member- 

patterns. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(8), 

663-669.— Characteristics of APA members belonging 
to 14 groups in psychology not affiliated with the 
APA (but which are concerned with facilitating 
communication related to scientific information 
professional problems) were studied with the view of 
examining “the structure of these groups and its 
relation to the divisional structure of APA.” Char- 
acteristics of each group are indicated descriptively 
and in terms of overlapping APA membership. It is 
concluded that “the subgroup structure of American 
ps is becoming exceedingly complex.” The 
“trend towards forming special-interest groups will 
probably continue.” A figure representing à proxi- 
mations of the relative sizes and major overlaps of 

ychological organizations is provided, as is a table 
indicating overlappin memberships between cach 
APA division and each group.—S. J. Lachman. 


text. Psyc ical’ Record, 1964, 14(3), 291-300.— 
A method of exploring the current status of literature 
in psychology was conducted by classifying all refer- 
ences cited in a sample of 5 elementary psychology 
texts. The categories used were (a) extent of agree- 
ment among text authors on references included, (b) 
journals most frequently drawn upon for elementary 
text data, and (c) centage of references taken 
from a given decade in recent history. Results indi- 
cated that a very small percentage of the total number 
of references were cited in common by all authors. 
The journals most often used seemed to create an 
image of psychology as biological science. Finally, 
most references used in the elementary texts were 
taken from the most recent decade of psychol ical 
history. The approach used in gathering the 

as well as the data itself, is discussed.— ournal ab- 
stract. 


Psychological Personnel 


„ Lackland 

selection 
gy technicians.” American Psycholo- 
1964, 19(8), 687-689.—The individual best 

technician “might 
slightly higher-than- 
average intelligence, some social-service motivation, 
and emotional maturity.” He “should possess little 
need for academic achievement and a tolerance for 
routine, almost mechanical, daily activities. Further, 
he should have fully developed and accepted the idea 
that his training is terminal.” These tentative con- 
clusions are based on 3 years of experience in the 
utilization of psychology technicians and “contrast 
strongly with the implications in writings” of other 
authors.—S. J. Lachman. 

3245. Kerschbaum, Peter. Diagnostische Me- 
thoden des Psychologen in der Klinik. [Diagnos- 
tic methods of the psychologist in a hospital.] Psy- 
chologische Rundschau, 1964, 15(2), 88-96.—In a 
medical setting psychological diagnosis is in danger 
of being infected by psychiatric syndrome search. 
The problem of deciding on an appropriate psycho- 
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naeted with conversations with esenta 
tives of the 3 who had not replied. A table 
ազո: the number of psychologists in cach medical 
wisel in 1964 as compared with 1955. “The total 
is now an increase of 187% over the 1955 total 
of M6"—5$, J. Lachman, 
Training in Psychology 
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that the dilemma be resolved by separating the train 
ing analysis from the rest of analytic training? 
J. Հ. Elias. 


3251. Reinval'd, N. I. —— — 
SES, Medical logy for medical stu 
dents.] LA. prikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 67-78.- 
While pathopsychology (abnormal and clinical psy 
D) have received much attention in the 
USSR, psychotherapy and medical psychology in the 
narrower sense have been neglected. The chief as 

of the latter—the psychological effect oí a 
disorder, the effect of the patient's state of mind on 
the course of the disorder, and the effect of the per 
sonality of the physician—are discussed and their 
importance to medical practitioners in all specialties 
is pointed out. The author urges that medical psy- 
chology be introduced in medical schools to counter 
act the tendency toward a mechanistic, biologizing 
approach to the patient that fails to consider his 
personality and the psychological aspects of treatment. 
—L. Zusne. 


3252. Rodgers, David A. (Scripps Clinic & Res. 
Found., LaJolla, Calif.) In favor of separation of 
academic and professional training. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(8), 675-680. Academic or 
basic psychology and applied or professional psychol 
ogy ... have different goals and are 1 
judged by different criteria. Much confusion and 
pointless heat has resulted from judging applied 
activities by academic criteria and academic activities 
by applied criteria. Such confusion has been poten- 
tiated by failure to separate professional training 
from academic programs, a separation that would 
result in more efficient and competent training of both 
the professional and the basic research person. 
Rather than impoverishing psychology, separation of 
professional from academic training so that each 
group could focus sufficiently and in terms of its 
own criteria of excellence on its own goals should 
result in more rapid progress of both areas and a 
more productive, less conflictual, amount of cross- 
fertilization.“ S. J. Lachman. 


3253. Ross, Sherman. Internships for doctoral 
training in clinical psychology approved by the 
American Psychological Association. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(10), 809-811.—"On the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Evaluation, the Edu- 
cation and Training Board has recommended, and the 
Board of Directors of the APA has approved for doc- 
toral training in clinical psychology the internship of- 
fered by the agencies listed.” 87 agencies are listed; 
they are found in 30 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Each agency is categorized according to which 
of 3 types of internship it provides.—S. J. Lachman. 


3254. Ross, Sherman, & Lockman, Robert F. 
(APA) Survey of graduate education in psychol- 
ogy: Some trends for the last decade. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(8), 623-628.—In 1963, 182 of 
186 psychology departments responded to a question- 
naire in the endeavor to develop a contemporary pic- 
ture of graduate training in psychology. 880 doctoral 
degrees were granted by 99 departments and 1796 
masters degrees were granted by 158 departments. 

At the doctoral level, the 13 largest departments pro- 
duced 3695 of all psychology doctorates granted in 
academic year 1962-63. At the doctoral level, clinical 


d doctoral 
approved ; in 1963, 
approved.” F. J. Lachman, 


ss. Rothaus, Paul. (Human Relations T 
Lab. VA Hosp.. Houston, Tex.) Instrumented 
playing in psychiatric , Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 11(4), 400-410.—The tech- 
niques and ett md of instrumented role playing 
were described in 


3256. Truax, Charles B., Carkhuff, Robert R. 
& Douds, John. (U. Kentucky) Toward an in 
tegration of the didactic and experiential ap- 
proaches to training in counseling and psycho- 
therapy. Journal Counseling Psychology, 1964, 
11(3), 240-247.—An attempt to describe a view of 
supervision which integrates the didactic and ex- 
periential forms of supervision. Training in counsel- 
ing and pecho is viewed as a therapeutic 
process: a learning process which takes A ina 
particular kind of relationship leading to self-explora- 
tion. The view is implemented in a therapist traini 
program which is currently in progress and whi 
relies heavily upon the use of tape recorded psycho- 
De and measurement scales growing out of re- 
search designed to oput pen aet aspects of the 
therapeutic relationship in the context of a meaningíul 
relationship. 


3257. Wispe, Lauren G., & Ritter, James H. 
(US Dept Labor, Washington, D.C.) Where 
America's reco Lp mme received their 
doctorates. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(8). 
634-644.—An operational concept of "professi 
recognition" involves presidencies, chairmanships, and 
memberships in a variety of professional ps ogy 
societies and receiving a variety of awards. 
“All 67 department in the sample which between 
1895-1948 had granted at least 1 doctorate im psy- 
chology were analyzed by type of university control, 
geographic location, and length of time doctorates in 
psychology had been granted. rtments whose 
doctorates in psychology filled their P share or 
more than their share of positions of recognition were 
scored a gue while departments whose doctorates 
filled less than their share, or no positions, were given 
a minus.” A 3- table of doctorates by department 
(1884-1948) achieving positions of professional rec- 
ognition is provided. The “contemporary university 
does not project the image of its Great Men but of its 
outstanding departments. S. J. Lachman. 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


3258. . Doklady na XIV mezhdunarod- 
nom kongresse po psikhologii. [Papers at the 14th 


International Congress of Psychology.] Moscow: 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1954. 120 p.—Papers 
read by the Soviet delegation at this Congress accom- 
paniei by translations in French or English.—/. D. 
London, 


RY. 


ical societies in Hunan, Fuchiaa, - 


No. 4, AHA brief account of | 


ference on Problems of Adequatometry and Neurody- 
namics in Man.] Leningrad: Leningrad U. 1957. 
39 p.—Abstracts of papers read at a conference on 


human et ege and neurodynamics, held in 
Leningrad June 1957.—1. D, London. 
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ontogenesis. „ — 
are prescri 
by the presidia of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the 

SSR Academy of Medical Sciences, and the RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences.—I. D. London 

3265. Asratyan, E. A. Uslovnyi refleks 1 rodst- 
vennye emu yavleni [The conditioned reflex and 
phenomena related to it] Voprosy Filosofii, 1962, 
16(8), 66-77.—A historical survey of conditioned- 
reflex and cognate developments in the Soviet 
Union.—/. D. London. 

3266. Bassin, F. V. K probleme “bessoznatel’- 
nogo.” [On the problem of the "unconscious."] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1962, 16(7), 112-124.—The author 
explains why enmity and resistance to Freudian- 
ism must continue among Soviet psychologists. In 
connection with the unconscious, reference is made 
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te the views of Տ. Լ. Rubimhteln and to the experi- 
suuni work of the Georgian school of D. N. Udnadae. 


; , 42; animal behavior, 9; 
; teaching of à 
abroad, 17 ; critique and kees 28: professional 
events, 30; discussion, 23; popular psychology, 44.— 


vaniya 

perchology of sccatiic creativity.) Leningrad: 

scientifc creativity.) Lenin; : 

Leningrad U., 1952. 21 p—Summary of a study on 

e 
scientific activity of Pavlov 

his school.—/. D. London. 


3269. Brandt, Max. (Free U., Berlin, Germany) 
Recent Soviet research in the field of genetics. 
IRS. Medical Reports, 1964, 6(2), 1-14.—100 
years ago nystagmus, intention tremor, and scanning 
were d: Dm signs for the diagnosis of mul- 
tiple sclerosis (MS). Today the classic symptoms are 
believed by some to be absent often, and so-called 
4. — cases no longer can be considered atypical. 
following topics are discussed: acute disseminated 
encephalomyelitis, MS, meetings, serological investi- 
gations, skin test according to Margulis-Shubdladze, 
clinical problems, evaluation of workin ability of MS 
patients, treatment with the Margulis-Shubladze vac- 
cine, conclusions E E. Johnson. 


po 
' iziologii vysshel nervnoi deya- 
s logii. [At the Conference on Phil- 
osophical rot in the Physiology of Higher 
Nervous Activity and Psychology.] Voprosy Filosofii, 
1962, 16(7), 136-146.—Summaries of major papers, 
read at a conference in Moscow on May 8-11, 1962, 


teľnosti i 


itself of 
ich has undermined it over the past few years as 
Ke result of continuing negative influences, initiated by 


3271. Bushurova, Մ. Թ. Obzor rabot, opubliko- 
vannykh v slovatskom zhurnale “Psikhologicheskie 
issledovaniia. [A review of papers published in the 
Slovak journal "Psychological Research."] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 181-185.—A review of the 
n d zeg Ee the journal Psy- 
chologic esearch publis l 
of Science—L, Z able, 7 AER jd 

3272. Chernigovskir, V. N. Otdelenie fiziologii. 
[ibe division of physiology.] Vestnik Akademia 

SSSR, 1964. 34(4), 45-48,—Reproduced is a 
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paper read at the General Assembly օք the USSR 
Academy of Sciences (3-5 February 1964), in which 
are described the progress of Soviet physiology during 
1963 and the current directions of its research.—/. D. 
London. 

3273. Ching Chi-Chang; Chen Chung-kun, & 
Wang Hsingan. [The present state of psychology 
in West Germany.] Acta Psychologica S inica, 1962, 
No. 1, 74-82.—A survey of representative work and 
thinking in contemporary psychology in West Ger- 
many.—/. D. London. 

3274. Ey, Henri (Ed.) (Hosp. Psychiatrique, 
Bonneval, France) Entretiens triques, #10. 
[Psychiatric conference No. 10.] Toulouse, France: 
Edouard Privat, 1964. 262 p. 19.20 F.(paper).— 
This volume results from the 10th annual conference 
of young psychiatrists presenting their papers in com- 
petition for the annual prize of l’Evolution Psy- 
chiatrique (a psychiatric journal), and includes the 
following studies: Jean Gillibert, Genesis, Structure, 
and Origin of the Self or the Ontogenesis of Psycho- 
pathology ; Huguette Deprez, A Psychological Under- 
standing of the Corrida; J. P. Lauzel, Why Kidnap- 
ping 7: M. Monroy, Reflections on Animal Psychiatry; ` 
A. Ochonisky, Parricide; Pierre Rebufat, The Con- 
cept of Space and Its Utilization in Psychopathol- 
ogy; Simon Richer, The Concept of Body Image and 
Certain Recent Personality Research; Dominique 
Reueff-Duval, A Study of Certain Aspects of Fem- 
ininity. Several pages of discussion by the editor 
follows each presentation.—L. E. Ostlund. 


3275. Fomina, V. A., & Delogrammatik, M. N. 
izm-leninizm o razvitii lichnosti i krakh 
odnoi reaktsionnoí dogmy  antikommunizma. 
[Marxism-Leninism on the development of the per- 
sonality and the failure of one reactionary dogma of 
anticommunism.] Moscow: Moscow U., 1963. 48 p. 
—An argument for the fact of an emerging “new 
man” which communism aims to produce and which 
a true social psychology can demonstrate as a dis- 
proof of the “anticommunist notion of man’s unchang- 
ing nature.”—/, D. London. 

3276. Gaitonde, M. Ք. Psychiatric problems in 
emerging countries—India. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 5(2), 75-79.—The problem of emerging 
India and emerging 20th century man are comple- 
mentary inasmuch as science brings knowledge and 
philosophy brings wisdom. The psychiatric problems 
of emerging India are closely linked to the social, 
political, economic, and health issues facing the coun- 
try. The future is by no means bleak or disappoint- 
ing.—D. Prager. 

3277. Grashchenkov, N. I., Latash, L. P., & 
Feigenberg, I. M. Osnovnye voprosy struktury 
reflektornogo deis tviya i ikh metodologicheskogo 
otsenka. [The chief problems of the structure of 
reflective action and their methodological evaluation.] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1962, 16(8), 36-49.—A survey of 
contemporary Soviet conceptions of brain action, 
leading to further “concretization of the reflective 
principle” which makes brain activity reflect an ob- 
jective reality.—I. D. London. 

3278. Hallwork, Herbert J. (U. Birmingham, 
England) The use of computers by psychologists 
in Britain. Behavioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 172-176, 
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observation research. 
Nordisb Prykologi, 1964, G), 118-124.—This study 


is experimental and may toa practice, 
It is a Swedish “data bank," for ional and voca- 
tional information of Ss, with follow-up possibilities, 


It includes pertinent information, test results, school- 
ing and records, abilities and aptitudes. It is a con- 
tinuous process, and commences at the S-yr, age. 
Samples were run prior to the 
This is an excellent device which might well be 
by research groups in all countries.—O. J. Jacobsen, 
3290. gegen A. L. Uchenie. E E 
Paviova i patologicheskaya fiziologiya. e 2 
Pavlov's theory and pathological ée Mos- 
cow: Akad. Medits. Nauk SSSR, 1952, 148 p— 
Articles and s by the author, during the period 
of 1949 and 1951, on the Pavlovianization of patho- 
logical physiology and related disciplines.—/. D. 
London. 


in astro- 
nauts during parachute jumps.) Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1964, No. 5, 3-10.—Observations of overt emo- 
tional behavior, film records, as well as a number of 
physiological measures were taken, before and after 
jumps, on astronauts Gagarin, Titov, Nikolaev, 
Popovich, and Bykovskii while they were being 
trained in parachute jumping. While in the begin- 
ning all astronauts showed high emotional tension, 
their emotional state toward the end of the training 
period (2 wk.) was more like that of veteran para- 
chute jumpers.—L. Zusne. 

3282. Kiev, A. Impressions of English psy- 
chiatric training—with ial reference to post- 
graduate training. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
5(2), 67-74.—"English psychiatric training seems to 
have incorporated only a small portion of the con- 
tributions of psychoanalysis, but to have maintained 
a closer adherence to the Meyerian psychobiological 
tradition. In keeping with this approach, English 
psychiatry has continued to pay close attention to con- 
stitutional, hereditary, and “environmental factors 
rather than focusing exclusively on the study of 
themes and conflicts in individual life histories.“ 
D. Prager. 

3283. Lubotskaya-Rossel's, E. M. Profilaktika 
nervno-psikhicheskikh otklonenif u uchashchikh- 
sya. [The prophylaxis of neuropsychological devia- 
tions in school children.] Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. 
171 pA 2nd edition of a report (Ist ed. in 1957) 
on methods of preventing and treating “n cho- 
logical disorders" among school children through the 
"organization of dynamic observation in the school" 
and utilization of the “dispensary method," that is a 
method which makes "dynamic use" of a center for 
therapy.—I. D. London. 

3284. Mitin, M. B. Material’noe i ideal'noe. 
[The material and the ideal.] Voprosy Filosfii, 1962, 
16(7), 74-87.— The author subjects to Marxist analy- 
Sis the categories of the material and the ideal and 
their significance for psychology and physiology. 
The Pavlovian sessions, in 1950, of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, despite their positive promotion of Pav- 


of the cult of personality.” 
of G .F. Alexandrov against P. K. is 
Orbeli are decried, especially the since he was 
& genuine creative carrier of the Pavlovian line, 

other things, the wide development of a social 
pt y is urged.—/. D. London. 
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* ր voprosam 

Së 1 Moscow: KR 
' —Reproduced are 

lectures on — theory of conditioned reflexes, 


3286. A. M. (Orbeli Inst, Ph , 
Erevan, USSR) isuchenle sosudistykh uslovnylh 
i bezuslovn refleksov pri sostoya- 

nervnol deyatel'nosti. [A study of 
conditioned and unconditioned vascular reflexes dur- 
ing phasic states of 7 — nervous activity.) Zhurnal 
բե 1 noi i Kli 


pharmacolog ica component 
r 2 condi- 
tioned-reflex chain. I. D. London. 
3287. Ramana, Շ. Մ. On the early history and 
of ris in India. Journal 


in as letters to Freud, is the 

i of G. Bose. Bose wrote a 

book on Repression in 1920, founded the Indian Psy- 
in 1922, establish 

Ind Institute in 1930, and the Lum- 

bini Park Mental Hospital in 1940. In addition the 

and Institute today 


nursery school. 
extend from 1920 to 1937.—D. 


Ransom, John. Soviet virology. /.C.R.S. 
Medical Reports, 1964, 6(2), 15-30.—Proceedings of 
the 17th general session of the Academy of Medical 
Sciences, USSR, February 4-9, 1963, are reviewed 
in 2 parts. FP 
sions on general lems of vi , imm 
of virus diseases, and specific influenza problems. 11 
presentations are reviewed. Subsequent meetings 
were given over to infectious diseases of the nervous 
system and epidemic hepatitis, and these are dis- 
cussed in Part II. Reviewed here are 7 papers. The 
scientific organization part of the session is presented 
finally.—E. E. Johnson. 

3289. Ryzl, Milan. Report of a second visit to 
the USSR. Parapsychology Bulletin, 1964, No. 69, 
2-4--ՃՏ far as the author could judge, the main in- 
terest of the Soviet parapsychologists is centered on 
the investigation of finger-reading, usually designated 
as the “skin-optical sense," which is taken as proved. 
2 scientific commissions have been established “to 
study the skin-optical sense and related phenomena," 
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The present trend seems to be “chiefly aimed at efforts 
to transfer the manifestation of it to experimental 
conditions where ESP is the only possible explana- 
tion, thus setting a clear boundary between purely 
physiological and parapsychological phenomena. — 
J. A. Lücker. I 
3290. Sakharov, A. B. Bor'ba s perezhitkami— 
borba za novogo cheloveka. [The struggle with 
remnants from the past is the struggle for the new 
man.] Moscow: Znanie, 1963. 32 p.—The author 
describes why “remnants from the past” persist in the 
“consciousness of man” after the “victory of social- 
ism,” the conditions for the “moral formation of per- 
sonality” and assigns to public opinion a decisive role 
in the struggle against these remnants.—/. D. London. 

3291. School of Psychology. (U. Havana, Cuba) 

Orientacion, contenido y funciones d ela psicologia 
en Cuba. Orientation, content, and functions of 
psychology in Cuba.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1964, 
1(1), 90-95.—This document, a declaration of prin- 
ciples of the School of Psychology of the University 
of Havana, represents an attempt to lay the base for 
the development of a new Cuban psychology, com- 
pletely identified with the fundamental objectives of 
the Cuban Revolution. It deals briefly with pre- 
revolutionary antecedents; then with the function of 
Psychology in the present, in general terms and in 
terms of the specialties of educational, industrial, 
social, and clinical; and in conclusion sets forth the 
need for collective and scientific work in psychology. 
—Journal abstract. 

3292. Tancher, Մ. K., & Duluman, E. K. Opyt 
konkretnogo issledovaniya kharaktera religioznykh 
predstavlenii. [A concrete study of the nature of 
religious conceptions.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1964, 18 
( 10), 114-122.— The results of a study of religiosity 
in the USSR, based on lengthy interviews with nearly 
300 believers distributed over the religious spectrum, 
is presented. Without investigations, based on the 
procurement of “concrete data,” without which the 
campaign against religion cannot be maximally effec- 
tive—I. D. London. 

3293. Tang Tzu-chieh. [The system of general 
psychology in pedagogical institues.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1962, No. 3, 262-263.—A description 
of the general psychology taught in pedagogical in- 


stitutions.—/. D. London. 


3294. Teplov, B. M. Sovetskaya psikhologiches- 
kaya nauka za 30 let. [Soviet psychological science 
after 30 years.] Moscow: Pravda, 1947. 32 ք.--Ճո 
account of developments in psychology in the Soviet 
Union since the revolution—T. D. London. 

3295. Vavilov, S. I. Nauka stalinskor epokhi. 
[Science in Stalin’s epoch.] Moscow: Akad. Nauk 
SN 1950. 7275 p.—2 addresses by the author on 

ViOV S importance to a scientific physiolo: n 
psychology.—I. D. London. ve RE 

3296. Volodin, V. N. Mistifikatsiya lichnosti v 

sofii frantsuzskogo personalizma. [The mystifi- 
cation of personality in the philosophy of French per- 
sonalism. Voprosy Filosofii, 1964, 18(10), 123-133. 
A discussion of personalism as representative of a 
common tendency in French bourgeois philosophy” 
and a criticism of its failings and perversions.—/. D 
ondon. 
3297. Weinberg, Avraham A. Israel Found 
Study Adjustment Problems, s On com- 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


parative mental health research of the Jewish Peo- 
ple. Israel Annals of Psychiatry, 1964, 2(1), 27-30. 
—Individual and group mental health as well as inter- 
individual, individual-group and intergroup interac- 
tions are interrelated. The relations between the need 
to belong, mental homeostasis, and group homeostasis 
are discussed. Necessity and usefulness of compara- 
tive mental health research for the well-being of Jews 
in Israel and abroad as well as for the promotion of 
world mental health are stressed —H. Ormian. 


3298. Yakubchik, B. I. (Pedagogical Inst, Մ. 
Kazan, USSR)  Nekotorye individualnye raz- 
lichiya v deyatel'nosti sportsmena-akrobata i uchet 
ikh v protsesse uchebno-trenirovochnykh zanyatii. 
[Some individual differences in the behavior of 
sportsmen-acrobats and the consideration of such dif- 
ferences in the training process.] Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1964, No. 5, 20-30.—A description of the be- 
havior of 4 highly trained acrobatic athletes belonging 
to different personality types. These differences were 
taken into account by individualizing their training. 
Under these circumstances even individuals with a 
relatively "weak" and inertial nervous system could 
be trained to a relatively high level of achievement 
(the degree of master of sports of the USSR).—L. 
Zusne. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3299. Anan'ev, B. G.  Prostranstvennoe raz- 
lichenie. [Spatial discrimination.] Leningrad: Len- 
ingrad U., 1955. 188 p.—The book is presented as 
a "generalization of contemporary data on spatial dis- 
crimination.” Much attention is devoted to visual, 
auditory, dermotactile, and kinesthetic spatial dis- 
crimination and to the role of equilibrial sensations, 
olfaction, and functional asymmetry in spatial sensa- 
tion—I. D. London. 

3300. Beach, Lee Roy. (Office Naval Res., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Recognition, assimilation and 
identification of objects. Psychological Mono- 
graphs: General & Applied, 1964, 78(6, Whole No. 
583), 37 p.—The present theory, based on the results 
of the author’s previously reported research, concerns 
the ways in which Ss make inferences about what ob- 
jects (Os) are, i.e, about their class memberships, 
and about their covert properties, i.e. about their 
unknown cue values. Mechanisms and conditions are 
described for 3 inference methods: for familiar Os 
(recognition), for unfamiliar Os which are similar to 
a familiar O (assimilation), and for unfamiliar Os 
(identification). In addition, the way in which this 
knowledge is retained and how it is revised in light of 
new information aer also discussed. (29 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

3301. Bernstein, Ira Harvey. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Perceptual and verbal behavior under two forces 
of fear-inducing pretraining. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5556.—Abstract. 

. 3302. Bower, Samuel M. (Vanderbilt U.) Self 
instructed heart rate change: A methodological 
evaluation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5559.—Abstract. 
. 3303. Brody, Nathan. (Princeton Ս.) Anxiety, 
induced muscular tension, and the statistical struc- 
ture of binary response sequences. Journal of Ab- 
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normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 540-513.— 
60 high school age boys generated binary response se- 
quences under 2 conditions—with induced muscular 
tension and without tension. 44 the Ss scored high on 
the Taylor Manifest Anxi (MA) scale, 24 the Ss 
scored low on the Taylor MA scale, Each response 
sequence was subjected to a sequential redundancy 
analysis. The results indicate that highly anxious Ss 
tend to generate more random sequences than non- 
anxious Ss in the nontension condition. Tension 
tends to decrease the randomness of the sequences of 
the high-anxiety Ss and has little effect on the se- 
quences of the low-anxiety Ss. These results are 
taken to support the hypothesis that anxiety response 
variability in a situation in which the set of re- 
sponses elicited is relatively equal in response strength. 
—Journal abstract. 

3304. Clos, Marjorie B. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Some effects of alcohol upon the temporal spacing 
of observing responses. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5537.—Abstract. 


3305. Crawford, M. L. J., & Thor, D. H. (U. 
Georgia) Circadian activity and noise compari- 
sons of two confined groups with and without 
reference to clock time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 211-216.—The gross behavior of 2 com- 
parable groups of normal Ss including men, women, 
and children was measured continuously over a 2-wk. 
interval by noise and activity recordings. The 2nd 
group differed from the first in that no clocks or other 
mechanical means of recording time were available. 
Both groups were under relatively identical conditions 
of isolated confinement in a simulated fallout shelter. 
Normal cues as to passage of time were not available 
due to the construction characteristics of the experi- 
mental chamber. Thermal and ventilation conditions 
were maintained at optimal levels. Both measures re- 
vealed highly positive correlations between the mean 
circadian patterns of the 2 groups. Noise and activity 
were also highly correlated within groups. Longi- 
tudinal comparisons of daily means revealed slightly 
decreasing noise trends after the fourth day of con- 
finement. Such a trend was not generally apparent in 
either of the longitudinal activity plots.—Journal 
abstract. 


3306. Dicks-Mireaux, M. J. Extraversion-intro- 
version in experimental psychology : Examples of 
experimental evidence and their theoretical im- 
plications. Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1964, 
9(2), 117-128.—Drawing essentially from the work 
of Cattell, Guilford, and Eysenck to support the exist- 
ence of an extraversion-introversion factor, it was 
concluded that “the difference in the response of 
extraverts and introverts to similar stimuli might well 
suggest that 1 group responds better to analysis than 
the other.” The better group are the introverts who 
tend to accept an interpretation more quickly, less 
anxiously and retain it longer. (German summary) 
(39 ref.) —D. A. Santora. 

3307. Doehring, D. G., Helmer, J. E., & Fuller, 
Elizabeth A. (Indiana U., Med. Cent.) Physio- 
logical responses associated with time estimation 
in a human operant situation. Psychological Rec- 
ord, 1964, 14 (3), 355-362.—GSR, heart rate, forearm 
muscle potential, and volume pulse of the finger were 
recorded for 5 human Ss during 6 sessions in which 
positive reinforcement was obtained by maintenance 


39: 3304-3313 


of an interval of slightly more than 1 min. between 
lever presses (differential reinforcement of low rate, 
with limited hold). Systematic changes of physio- 
logical activity occurred in association with the lever- 
ressing response, whether reinforced or nonrein- 
forced. These changes were most pronounced for 
the GSR, where 2 different patterns of activity were 
exhibited by the Ss, and for forearm muscle poten- 
tial, where all Ss showed their largest increment of 
tension following the lever press. The consistent 
GSR to reinforcement which had been observed in 
previous studies involving variable-interval and fixed- 
ratio reinforcement did not occur in the present study. 
Among the 5 Ss, one showed significant increments 
of both GSR and heart rate to reinforcement, à 2nd 
showed a significant increment of heart rate, and a 
3rd showed a significant increment of the volume 
pulse response.—Jowrnal abstract, 

3308. Flaugher, Ronald Lynn. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Detection value: A measure of verbal relatedness 
applied to free association. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5564.— Abstract. 

3309. Garskof, Bertram Eugene. (U. Michigan) 
Inter- and intrahierarchy associative relatedness 
in verl transfer. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5565.—Abstract. 

3310. Goocher, Buell E. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Changes in descriptive word meanings as a func- 
tion of change in attitude and experience. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5566—Abstract. 


3311. Grice, Robert G., & Hunter, John J. (Ս. 
Illinois) Stimulus intensity effects depend upon 
the type of experimental design. Psychological 
Review, 1964, 71(4), 247-256.—In experiments deal- 
ing with variations in CS intensity in eyelid condi- 
tioning and in signal intensity in simple reaction 
time, it was determined that substantially greater 
effects are obtained if individual Ss are exposed to 
the different intensities than if each S experiences 
only one intensity value. Different results are thus 
to be expected from experimental designs which use 
these different procedures. Stimulus intensity gener- 
alization experiments are inherently of a type which 
should produce substantial intensity effects. The 
data tend to support a dynamogenic theory which 
does not depend upon fixed functions of stimulus en- 
ergy, but in which the level of adaptation must be 
considered. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3312. Harris, Charles Stephen. (Southern Illi- 
nois U.) Judgment of verbal stimuli as a function 
of differing degrees of semantic similarity in con- 
trasting background stimuli. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5545.—Abstract. 


3313. Harris, Cyril M., & Weiss, Mark R. (Ըօ- 
lumbia U.) Effects of speaking condition on pitch. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 
36(5), 933-936.—Pitch changes that occur when a 
talker alters the speaking condition of his voice from 
“normal” to “loud” or to “soft,” for otherwise natural 
speaking conditions, were evaluated for 2 groups of 
recordings: (1) recordings of the same word, each 
spoken by a different talker having “general Arneri- 
can" dialect; and (2) recordings of a group of dif- 
ferent words spoken by the same talker—a trained 
phonetician. Using normal speech as a basis of com- 


parison, the results of the Let group of words for 
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This was 
autistic children, one concerned with sensory domi- 
sense 


mance, one with discrimination learning and one 
with the of this learning process. Imbecile 
children of the same ormance IQ were used as 


The experiments showed that brune: and 
- ily to light 

response to 
touch stimuli in the autistic children, and by nse 
to sound stimuli in the controls. Differential reward- 
resulted in dominance cha: to the same extent 
However, autistic children did not 

Ճ previously dominant stimulus 
quickly as the controls. Journal 


3315. Johnson, Ronald C. (Ս. Hawaii) Mean 
Eart an latencies of 200 CV. ird Journal 
ef eeng 1964, 58(2), 301-305.—Mean associa- 
tive re Case obtained 1 * CVC tri- 

's responding to trigrams, 40 
other Ss to 102 trigrams. The eiiam between 
latency and association values, corrected for attenua- 
tion, were Ce Ea Ge rd 2 group of tri- 

ue 
was discussed.—Author abstract. ԱՑԱԾ 


3316. * Arnold E. (U. 4 A 
Աշա": ing experimen: uts. 
964 1 (6 the l yan Analysis of Բորա, 


procedure places an aversive 


but the money is not pai 
Մի" session is completed. In addition, each 
to appear for a scheduled session results in a 


3817. Kitamura, Seiro (Tohoku U 
. E a 
on sensory deprivation: II. On d p 
nat pt the body image: 3. Tohoku Psycho- 
gical Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 69-71.—Effects of 
Sensory deprivation upon estimation of the height 
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of the body image were measured. The size of the 
body image after sensory ivation of 48 hr. was 
estimated higher than that of the control group and 
than the estimate before sensory deprivation. (Ger- 
man summary )—Jowrnal abstract. 

3318. Kitamura, Seiro, & Ohkubo, Yukio. (To- 
hoku U., Japan) Studies on sensory deprivation: 
11. General di and concluding remarks: 
6. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 86- 
89.—Preceding results including those of the pre- 
liminary studies were summarized and considered 
from the theoretical point of view and the control or 
integrating functions of the organism emphasized. 
The assumption that the effects of sensory deprivation 
would not equally appear in all functions of the or 
ganism, was supported by the fact that some functions 
belonging to the higher order dimensions of person- 
ality structure were greatly affected, while other 
functions of lower order were rather sensitized than 
affected. Journal abstract. 

3319. Luce, Terrence Samuel. (U. Maryland) 
Vigilance as a function of stimulus variety and 
response complexity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5571.—Abstract. 

3320. Maier, N. R. F. A response to Mowrer. 
Psychological Record, 1964, 14(3), 335.—The author 
takes exception to a statement of Mowrer's that 
Maier's frustration-fixation hypothesis has been dis- 
credited by the Um vos analyses of 3 writers. It 
is pointed out that 2 of the so-called discreditors 
found the hypothesis sound while the 3rd (Mowrér) 
merely mentioned an alternative hypothesis. The fact 
that Maier has pointed out the inadequacies of alter- 
native hypotheses is mentioned as evidence that the 
hypothesis cannot be logically rejected by the tactics 
used by Mowrer.—Author abstract. 

3321. May, Merrill J. (U. Arizona) Sensitive 
reaction time switches. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(2), 360.—Means for constructing shock-free 
body contact or micro-motion switches are consid- 
ered. These switches generate signals which can 
start or stop a sensitive electronic timer without 
using relays. Author abstract. 

3322. Mostofsky, David, & Shurtleff, Donald. 
(Boston U.) The dynamometer as a human re- 
sponse manipulandum. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(2), 509-512.—An adaptation of the cali- 
brated hand dynamometer for a human manipulandum 
is described. When appropriately instrumented, a 
microswitch will be mechanically actuated following 
a response (pull) of pre-determined strain. Several 
desirable features of utilizing the dynamometer for 
this purpose have been cited; the most salient being 
(1) relatively low cost for high accuracy and (2) 
ease of utilization.—Journal abstract. 

3323. Neisser, Ulric. Visual search. Scientific 
American, 1964, 210(6), 94-102.--Ղ հօ cognitive op- 
erations involved in looking for a face in a crowd 
or a word in a list can be studied by timing the 
scanning process. Apparently many such operations 
can be carried out simultaneously.—Journal abstract. 

3324. Norman, Donald A. (Harvard U.) A 
comparison of data obtained with different false- 
alarm rates. Psychological Review, 1964, 71(3), 
243-246.— This note examines the comparison of 
performance measures when both successes (hits) 
and failures (false alarms) must be considered. A 
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simple is developed that allows duction. Percepeaal & Meter Shilis, 1964, 18(3), 

to be made among condi - duction. Percettesl $ Kee iria, woe sasi 

tions with very limited assumptions about the under to reproduce time intervals, C to expectation, 
—Jowrmal abstract. the time estimates can mot be descr 


ii 


Mie Peon, Nolan E. (U. Wisconsin) Experi- monotonic function of the actual tme. | 


mental on an analogue of each individual, a family of power functions 
sion Aer, Record, 1964, Wo. the same constant exponent can adequately 
18$-196.— Experimental studies im repression bave data, Therefore, there are several objectively 


- general! neglected to control for dissipation of fail- ured times which are r oduced most exactl 
ure Mets as a function of time and possible retro- each individual This fact implies that 


մ 


H 


active inhibition effects. This investigation attempted rhythms serve as cues for time estimates. For all Sa, 

to correct these deficiencies, "mr the times r oduced most exactly are shown to be 

Ss were randomly assigned to 2 Es and 4 groups tely 2* times 1.5 sec, where n has integer 
. differentiated by the interpolated activity, They were ourmal abstract 

1 given 20 trials to learn 10 paired associate nomense . T. A. (Cornell U.) The Walter 

t . The results showed (a) significant decre- Bowers Endowment in tal 

| ments in retention after failure and significant . American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 

after failure was removed, (b) no dissipati fail- 77(3), S4.—The endowment has been estab- 

4 ure effects with time nor retroactive inhibition effects, — lished at Cornell by Professor Pillsbury's widow and 

io a significant interaction between conditions and “children. The lat use has been to institute a series 

suggesting E differences in effectiveness in pre- of public lectures in experimental y. 2 lec- 

senting standardized instructions. “R i as tures have now been EIS witha scheduled for 


design improvements should be worthy of .) The 
(15 ref.) —Journal abstract, BR A under 
3326. Peters, Ronald Henry. (State U. lowa) four 8 conditions. Psychological Rec- 
զ Relevant Տ pretraining: A test of the rehearsal ord, 1964, 14(2), 137-144,—2 hypotheses were put 
. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), forth with respect to the relationship of value to 
| 9,— Abstract. statements. of e at (1) given à se- 
3327. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra U.) Effect and ve o Է 
of electrode placement on skin 
| measures. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(2), 145- will f in expectancy 
151.—Skin impedance-related measures were obtained relationship to the v : 
at 7 pairs of skin locations in 10 male and 10 female * distinction in expectations regarding 
college students under resting conditions. The elec- which are equally likely introduces a bias 
trode locations were: Ginger-finger, finger-palm, related to 
finger-dorsum, palm-dorsum, palm-forearm, dorsum- 10 Ss each were run under four 
forearm, and finger-forearm. Ճո AC constant cur- tions These were, Skill- 
rent eg system with oF — electrodes —— el jor 
was b e current consi o! rectangu- ) 
lar pulses. It was found that the females showed were supported by the data. In the discussion it was 
consistently higher base levels and variability than emphasized that the Skill-Chance dimension must 
the Im and that ete position was a highly taken into serious consideration in research on ex- 
- significant variable. orearm placements showed ` - Ր 
consistently higher basal impedance than other loa. advisable chen judgment categories Pike 
tions, while finger-palm placements maximized sex vided perancis 
differences. An initial ee effect was also demon- danger of artifactual bias,—Journal abstract. 
strated. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. BM e Melvyn I. (George Peabody Coll. 
3328. Rambo, William W. (Oklahoma State U.) eachers theory applied to 
The contribution of series and standard stimuli to behavior of educable mentally retarded and aver- 
absolute judgments of numerousness. Journal of children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 247-255.—Ss made —Abstract. 
judgments of numerousness along a 7 category scale. 3333. Shekhter, M.S. (Inst. Psychology, Mos- 
A 3x4 factorial reflected 3 levels of magnitude of cow) Nekotorye teoreticheskie voprosy psikho- 
standard stimuli that were presented with the judged logii i T : E 
stimuli, and the frequency with which these standards the psychology of r ition.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
were presented was varied over 4 levels. Weighting 1963, No. 4, 35-46. — is paper deals with a classi- 
coefficients which indicated the relative contribution fication scheme for recognition behavior. The author 
l Sf these 2 classes of stimuli to estimates of adaptation- feels this problem has been neglected from a theoreti- 
E level were corp. The results of the study indi- cal point of view and incorporated into general prob- 
w cated no significant change in the coefficients as a lems of memory. The scheme that is suggested dis- 
ç function of frequen with which the standard was tinguishes between recognition processes and “form- 
presented, but significant changes were observed in ing" processes (which resumably refers to the 
connection with the magnitude of the standard.— forming of an image). F 
- Author abstract. question of how differentiating characteristics are 
3329. Richards, Whitman. (Massachusetts Inst. learned as opposed to how they are used. Investiga- 
Technology) Time estimates measured by repro- tions of both these questions are advocated. The 
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it i . epression c 
a Սե" phenomenon is ոօէ unequivocally established, the fall of 1964,—R. Nance. 
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quw the over ԳՅ between otherwise iden- 
onl views) ve. was defined both in 
terme of Greet mbjectire of over-all 
reweeddumce amd im terms — vu 
wach the misoli were actually during iden 
tnim kur The results were incompatible 
with the static, | metric assumed by multi 
deeg) scaling models ey — the 
stimoli along perceptually imensions, 
ie peychalegical metric changes as So shift their 


physical flutter rate of a clicking sound induce simul- 
ange la De apparent, flicker rate of a 
O a flicker with a íre- 

E] 0 cycles/sec. was driven downward to as 
ee and upward to as high as 22 


dos adn cg cese rm Ք Վ 
լ i reverse not oc- 
cur, changes in the flicker rate do not induce changes 


as it relates to the resolution of ame — 
. Ծ i 
"portis Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), S580-5581.— 


3337. Tresselt, M. E, & Mayzner, M. S. (N 
York U.) Shifts in connotative meaning of words 
as a function of context and reinf. d Jour- 


orcement. 
nal of Psychology, 1964, $8(2), 317-327.—650 Ss 
tested individually, 50 
2 conditions. in a study examining the 


been scaled with respect to inclusion in the 
con 
and W 


aly sete 
ighly significant but 
— of context and reinforcement օո 
al ve future lines օք inquiry were 


stract, 


3338. Trofier, S. A, & Tart, C. T. 
hypnotist 
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were able to tell under which con 
e tte ե արանք to the perform- 
ances 


€ , 1964, 68(2), 176-183.— This study tests the 

is that an organism is an information prox 
essing em with a preferred rate of processing 
information. Information = H = —X p log p. Ss rated 
the pleasantness of sequences of tones that sounded 
like simple music and presented H at rates varying 
from 0.0 to 32.0 bits/sec. The specific hypotheses 
are (a) pleasantness ratings of tone sequences in 
crease up to a preferred rate and then decrease at 
high rates, (b) ratings are solely a function of the 
rate the tone sequences present H. The ratings were 
found to be an increasing monotonic function of H ; 
there was no evidence of a decline in pleasantness 
ratings at high H values. The ratings were not 
solely a function of rate (bits/sec), but also varied 
with the sequence's speed (tones/sec). The results 
were interpreted as disconfirming the hypotheses. 
The failure was attributed to the fact that H does 
not reflect the magnitude of successive stimulus dif- 
ferences and thus is an inadequate measure of per 
ceptual variation —Journal abstract. 

3340. Weidenbacker, Rheta A., Weidenbacker, 
Robert D., & Sandry, Martin. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
An opposed plunger esthesiometer. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 3-6.—This paper presents 
the design of an esthesiometer and suggests some 
applications. The unique feature of the design is 
that both ends of the instrument hold plungers which 
depress a common spring. This feature enables the 
tester easily to apply contrasting stimuli with identi- 
cal force. The plungers are threaded to hold acces- 
sories so that different stimuli can be applied with 

same instrument. The esthesiometer has been 
used in a study of tactile sensitivity on 2 groups of 
children.—Journal abstract. 

3341. White, Marvin Dean. (Florida State U.) 
Altered time estimates and behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4809.— Abstract. 

3342. Wilson, Warner Ք., & Miller, Howard. 
(U. Hawaii) A note on the inconclusiveness of 
accepting the null Li uer Psychological Re- 
view, 1964, 71(3), 242—When an E predicts 
exactly the differences to be expected, his choice of 
analysis determines whether acceptance or rejection 
of a null hypothesis will lend support to his theory. 
He makes a similar choice when he decides to study 
a situation in which his theory predicts no differences 
ys. one in which some differences are predicted. It 
is better to make both choices so that support is based 
on rejection rather than acceptance of a null hypothe- 
sis because, in both cases, a rejection-support strategy 
enables one to minimize and quantify the danger of 
accepting an erroneous theory even in imprecise ex- 
periments.— Author abstract. 

3343. Wishner, Julius; Peastrel, August L., & 
Fishbein, Harold D. (U. Pennsylvania) Studies 
in efficiency: Muscle-action patterns in reaction 
time as related to GSR conditioning. Journal of 
Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 144- 
149.—A significant interaction between degree of effi- 
ciency in reaction time and in meeting task require- 
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met: in the GSR conditioning situation was found, 


sach that efficient Se tended to take հաաա reach 
criterion umber instroctions to relax, there war 
wo difference between the groups when the require 
ment was to solve a problem, Jøder the relax ia- 
structions the correlation of right- to left-arm tensice 
with trials to suceresive CRs was 0: under problem 
instructions it was — D. Taken together with the 
previous studies, these results are as sup- 
port for the method of analysis implied by the concept 
of efficiency. They re the way for further test» 
of the hypothesis t efficiency will be related to 
degrees of. psychopathology.—J/ owrmal. abstract. 
Psycnornysics 
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AA44. Aderman, Morris; Sorkin, Allen Լ, 
stein, j. & Shurrager, Phil S. (Illinois Inst. Tech 
nology) Learned — to at subcep- 
tual levels. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 


773-782.—Absolute j was investigated as a 


function of light intensity su wally and 

tually for the verbal report, GSR, — 
tioning systems. Training to iminal targets 
was given simultaneously to the jor to 


the random presentation of the 7 targets at 7 levels 
of illumination for 2 successive tests. Thus, the 


total percentage of correct responses, 

greater for supraliminal discrimination. 
nonshock targets for verbal report and GSR were 
differentiated more accurately at levels below aware- 
ness. The results are interpreted in terms of the 
central nervous system's SEN to respond to more 
components of the stimulus than the autonomic 
nervous system as well as its ability to compensate 
for deficits in stimulation. (17 ret.)—Journal ab- 


stract. 
3345. Barakat, Richard; Newman, Alfred, & 


Humphreys, Ronald. (Rek C Lexington, 
Mass.) Measurement of the total llluminance in 
a diffraction image: II. Line sources. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(10), 1256- 
1260.—A method of measuring the total illuminance 
of the diffracted image of an incoherent line source 
is described. Measurements on a 6-in. focal length 
objective are reported. Experimental measurements 
of this kind give a quantitative measure of lens system 
performance in terms of total illuminance of the dif- 
fracted image of a line source. The results of theo- 
retical diffraction calculations based upon lens design 
data were compared with imental values and 
showed good correlation—Journal abstract. 


3346. Bevan, William, & Pritchard, Joan Faye. 
(Kansas State U.) The influence of h otically 
induced cies anchor-eftectiveness. 


upon 
Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(1), 79-85. 
— The aim of the present experiment was to determine 
if anchor-effectiveness might be shown to vary as a 
function of the judge's assumptions about its physical 


umi to train 
img J Sa, under hy is to identify red weights as 
heavy and bive weights as Bight. m 
lifting wee w anchors 
red! ami below (biue) the series to ba 
data in the waking state. Then Los 
sions were conducted with the S under and 
red amd blue anchors below, within, above the 


teres 
heaviness and Ww did not enhance 
mesa of the anchors above and below the series re 
However, with the anchors at the middle 
the series, judgments shifted in line with expecta. 
ly light - A= v. 
y ն anc Ա its effectiveness 
p] 


abstract. 
3342. Bhalia, Balraj, & Verghese, C. A. (Ma- 
dras Med. Coll, India) Threshold size of a 


ob as a function of its speed. fewest 2 Խա 
Gran Society of America, 1964, $4(7), .- 
threshold size of an object as a function of its 


spend bas been determined, wih eme. The rele 
diferent speeds from S% to 000 sc. The rela- 
to lincar and is gi the 

size 


simultaneous stimulation. However, threshold change 
was associated with extinction in a manner which 
suggests that some other defect or set of defects is 
ive in causing both phenomena. (19 ref.)— 
Author summary. 
3349. Bakander, lege. KZ U., Sweden) 
0 


Preconscious pues facial photogra 

Psychological esearch Bulletin, 1964, 4(3), 9 p— 
Preconscious N of photographie portraits 
was studied with metacontrast technique. The 
portraits were presented for successively increasing 
exposure times immediately before another stimulus 
with a constant, relatively long exposure time. The 
faces were masked and their effect had therefore to 
be recorded in the form of impressions of modifica- 
tions in the later appearing stimulus object. The 
effect was curvilinear in such a manner that the 
qualities of the faces were noticeable at the beginning 
of the exposure series. This effect was not observed 
again until later in the series.—Journal abstract. 


3350. Butov, Մ. Լ, & Chartorizhskii, D. N. 
(Industrial Psychology Lab., Leningrad State U.) 
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werten I. Zume. 
51. Chakraborty, Anima. Error in 
points than the — 
aesthesiometric 
4 Prychological Researches, 
8(2), 86-88—Experiment with a — Տ 
“underestimation occurs in reproducing 
ived distances between .4 a ~ io- 
(distances being greater than 2-point 
A." and "the of underestimation 
imereases with the increment in stimulus distance, 
Le, the capacity to reproduce the distances between 
i ic points reduces considerably with 
ithe increment of stimulus distance."—U. Pareek. 
3352. Derevianko, E. A, & Myrnikov, V. G. 
zaknomernosti — aktsel- 
eratsionnykh oshchushchenii enenii uskore- 
niia sily tiazhesti. [Some lawful relationships be- 
tween sensations of acceleration and changes in 
[mI .] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 
„ 131-139.—5 Air Force pilots and 6 ground per- 
sonnel were tested for acceleration thresholds in a 
TU-114 airplane. Linear acceleration ranging from 
8 to 1.2 Gs was applied vertically. Thresholds for 
the rate of acceleration (G/sec.) for all Ss ranged 
from .009 to .019, pilots and ground personnel show- 
ing no differences. For Gs larger than 1.00, G/sec. 
thres! were the same as for Gs smaller than 1.00. 
pee latency was found to be inversely related 
to magnitude of the rate of acceleration; it was 
Shorter when the change in gravitational pull was 
away from normal than when it was towards normal. 
When fie instrument paon was €— pilots were 
oss deviat i 
ore ga e a — of the airplane from 


3353. di Lollo, Vincent. (Indiana Ս. Contrast 
effects in the j Է of Ae 8 Journal 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68 (J), 383-387.— 
2 groups of 15 Ss each judged the heaviness of a 
heavy series (H) or a light series (Լ) of weights and 
were then shifted to the opposite series, 2 nonshifted 
Eroups acted as controls. Before the shift H was 
judged heavier than L. After the shift H was per- 
ien as heavier by the shift-up group than by the 

„controls, and L was perceived as ighter by the 
: -down group than by the L controls. Adaptation- 
level (AL) values indicate that, following the shifts, 

rapidly approached the level of the controls with- 
out szal reaching it. The results are interpreted 
as essentially supporting predictions from AL theory, 
ad their similarity with contrast effects obtained 
with um In incentive amount is noted—Journal 
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conduction ( AC) and by bone conduction (BC) via 
the mastoid process and the frontal bone as various 
levels of narrow-band noise were presented to the 
contralateral ear. Generally, as the noise level in 
creased, there was a small but gradual increase in the 
threshold on the test ear. However, the threshold 
shift for frontal bone measurements was always 
greater than comparable AC or BC thresholds from 
the mastoid process. The additional shift in thresh- 
old for frontal bone measurements may have been the 
result of changing from binaural stimulation in quiet 
to monaural stimulation during the masking condi- 
tions. This proposition was investigated in Exp. II. 
The test ears of 6 Ss were occluded with plugs which 
induced an appreciable increase in BC sensitivity. 
Thus, the frontal bone threshold as well as the mas- 
toid threshold was monaural, even in the quiet con- 
dition. If the above proposition were correct, it was 
predicted that identical shifts in threshold due to 
central masking would be found for frontal bone 
measurements as for mastoid measurements. The 
threshold shifts for AC and BC via mastoid or frontal 
bone vibrator placements were found to be similar — 
—Journal abstract. 

3355. Dunstone, John J., Dzendolet, Ernest, & 
Heuckeroth, Otto. (U. Massachusetts) Effect of 
some personality variables on electrical vestibular 
stimulation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
(3), 689-695.—17 graduate student Ss were divided 
into higher and lower scoring groups on 13 scales of 
the MMPI. Their objective and subjective absolute 
thresholds (RLs) to sinusoidal electrical stimulation 
at 1.0 and 0.20 cps, applied by electrodes on the mas- 
toid processes, were determined, and a mean differ- 
ence between these RLs was calculated. Analyses of 
variance showed that significant differences were 

resent at 0.20 cps in the objective RLs for the 
re Social Introversion-Extraversion, and 
Manifest Anxiety scales, in the subjective RL for 
Paranoia, and in the difference score for Paranoia. 
At 1.0 cps, significant differences occurred in the sub- 
jective RLs for the Hysteria, Psychopathic Deviate, 
and Paranoia scales, and in the difference score for 
Paranoia. The results with the Manifest Anxiety 
scale were discussed in terms of a Hull-Spence frame- 
work. The lowering of the objective RLs at 0.20 
cps was discussed as a possible mechanism for facili- 
tating the appearance of motion sickness symptoms. 
—Journal abstract. 

3356. Goldstone, Sanford, & Goldfarb, Joyce 
Levis. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Auditory and 
visual time judgment. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1964, 70(2), 369-387.—6 experiments em- 
ploying 740 Ss studied absolute judgments of auditory 
and visual inputs using different temporal standards, 
anchoring conditions, ranges of durations and stimu- 
lus properties. Auditory durations were judged 
longer than visual, and auditory inputs acted as long 
anchors upon visual judgments while the reverse was 
true for visual inputs. Auditory and visual durations 
judged with the social standard (i.e. a clock second) 
were estimated as longer than those judged with a 
subjective standard (i.e. longness-shortness). Long 
and short anchors and duration ranges acted similarly 
upon judgments via both modes. There was a greater 


= d € perseverative effect of a previous alternate anchor 
La 5 ere thresholds. In the with audition, and a previous alternate series range 
; mal Is were tested by air with the social standard. Pitch and intensity ‘of 
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sound amd color of the light had no effect but brighter 
- were judged longer than dimmer lights.— 
wthor abstroct 


gical Review, 1 
An O's decision in a 
tion experiment is governed by 
determinants: (a) external determinants, such as the 
likelihood of a particular wave form being a signal 
in noise and (b) internal determinants, such as the 
momentary state of the O's nervous system, his re- 
sponse biases, or biases as to certain sequences of 
responses. An anlysis of these determinants and 
especially their relation to a trial-by-trial prediction 
of the S's response (a molecular psychophysics) was 
undertaken. The analysis suggests that de relative 
importance of the external and internal determinants 
can be assessed by measuring the consistency of Os’ 
responses to repeated presentations of the same audi- 
tory signals, An experimental technique is intro- 
duced to measure such consistency and the results of 
some experiments are summarized. The results indi- 
cate that the amount of external variability is about 
the same as the internal variability. The implication 
of this result for any attempt to predict trial-by-trial 
behavior is discussed, (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

3358. Harper, Roland, & Stevens, S. S. (Har- 
vard U.) Subjective hardness of compliant mate- 
rials. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, ete 204-215.—The apparent hardness 
and softness of 9 samples of compliant materials were 
scaled by direct magnitude estimation and by cross- 
modal matches to the apparent force exerted on a 
hand dynamometer and a finger dynamometer, and to 
the loudness of a band of white noise. The physical 
hardness (force/indentation) of the compliant speci- 
mens covered a range of more than 100 to 1, extend- 
ing from a fairly soft sponge to a fairly hard block 
of rubber. The apparent hardness of the specimens 
was found to follow the psychophysical er law. 
Subjective hardness grows as the physical hardness is 
raised to a power. e indicated exponent was about 
0.8 for magnitude estimation, about 0.7 derived by 
calculation from handgrip matches, and about 0.6 
derived by calculation from loudness matches. Nu- 
merical estimates and cross-modal matches for soft- 
ness gave functions that were aj abro reg the 
reciprocal of the functions given for hardness. ard- 
ness is a continuum on which there exists an upper 
threshold.—Author abstract. 

3359. Holmberg, Lennart, (U. Lund, Sweden) 
Psychophysical experiments on colour saturation. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, 1964, 4(4), 36 p.— 
Ss selected on the basis of their color vision 
in 2 psychophysical experiments on color saturation 
(ratio setting and magnitude estimation). Pickford- 
Nicolson's anomaloscope and color filters were used. 
Individual and group curves were studied, among 
other things, with amalysis of variance. Significant 
and consistent individual and group differences were 
found and could in most cases be related to color 
vision data. Methodological questions were dis- 
cussed with regard to the comparability of individual 
data. Most of them did not fit Stevens' model, prob- 
ably because of the dimensionless (percentage) purity 
continuum. Alternative models were tested. Breaks 
in the psychophysical function were frequent. A 


, (5. 
detec- 


ratio j and an 

in terms of Helson's adaptation level theory proposed. 
The agreement between the 3 colors used was found 
to be good in the magnitude estimation experiment, 
less good in the hali-setting experiment—Journal 
abstract. 

330. Kinchla, Ronald A., & Atkinson, Richard 
C. (Stanford U.) The effect of false-information 
feedback upon psychophysical ts. Pry- 
chonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 317-318.—An analy- 
sis was made of the effect of introducing false- 
information feedback in a yes-no signal detection 
task, The experimental results indicate that the 
false-information feedback increases both the proba- 
bility of a hit and of a false alarm, and at the same 
time reduces the overall probability of a correct 
response.—Jowrnal abstract. 


3361. Koplin, James ՒԼ, & „Charles 
D. (Vanderbilt U.) M ess and visual 
threshold. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 


reco 

1964, 19(1), 207-210.—High and low Verbal Ability 
Ss responded to 12 trigrams presented in a Gerbrands 
tachistoscope. The trigrams varied in meaningful- 
ness (low, medium, high) as defined by Noble's o' 
scale and were homogeneous in 

Ss received the trigrams in 
ngfulness counterbalanced over the 1st and 2nd 
half of the series. Contrary to expectation recogni- 
tion thresholds tended to vary directly with meaning- 
fulness, but only for words in the half of the list. 
These findings were discussed in terms of their im- 
plications for previously observed relationships be- 
tween frequency of usage, meaningfulness, and recog- 
nition thresholds for words and nonsense material.— 
Journal abstract. 

3362. Lung Shu-hsiu, & Fan Chih. [The meas- 
urement of audi thresholds of 16-25 years 
of age: 11. N. auditory th d) Acta Psy- 
chologica Sinica, 1960, No. 2, 109-114.—Utilizing 
earphone-sensitivity data and audiometric data, the 
normal auditory 0 
125 to 8000 cps.) are obtained and compared with 


determinations from abroad.—!. D. London. 


A ld caloric test: Results in n sub- 
jects. USN SAM NASA jt. Res. Ua 1962, No. 72, 
Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-47, 


11 p.—The findings of this test in 104 Ss are pre- 
sented, and suggest that, in a young male ation, 
the threshold responses to hot and cold caloric stimu- 
lation will be found within 1.5? C either side of bod: 
temperature, Threshold values greater than 1.5* 
from body temperature may indicate an abnormal 
labyrinth. Evidence is shown which suggests that 
repeated threshold caloric irri tions produce little or 
no habituation.—USN SAM NASA. 

3364. Morton, John. (U. Reading, England) 
The effects of context on the visual duration 
threshold for words. British Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 55(2), 165-180.—Visual duration thresholds 
for words were measured under 3 conditions: (1) 
with a highly predictive context; (2) with a lesser 
predictive context; (3) a control condition with no 
context. The results show that the visual duration 
threshold for a word is reduced in the presence of a 
context by an amount depending on the probability 
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America, 1964, 54(7), 950-955.—This paper deals 
the effect on contrast thresholds of the fluctua- 
in ound luminance or “luminance 
several sizes are produced on a 
imbedded in fine-grain luminance 
of controllable magnitude. The results indicate 
fluctuation of small magnitude do not 
the threshold very much when the mean 
— of the screen is e m Lé ft-L, while 
change it appreciably at 10 ft-L. When 
fluctuations are large, contrast thresholds 
at the above 3 luminance levels are nearly the same, 
2 the degree of luminance fluctuation 
e contrast threshold. The extent to which 
noise increases the contrast threshold is 
used to estimate the internal noise of the vision chan- 
nel and an attempt is made to compare this with the 
P: that M expected — eg of fluctuations 
number manta absor լո ina.— 

; d զ the retina 


Harvey. (Illinois State Psychiatric 
Inst. of linear proportions. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 480-484.— 
The paper reports biases in the judgment of linear 
and provides an example of anchoring 
its. Ss were 3 young adult volun- 

kes. 2 ence v the positions 
ի „on strips of paper by marking the appro- 
priate positions on lines. Errors that Sa Produced 
varied with position in an approximately sinusoidal 
manner. es were least distorted and least 
variable in the mid- and end- regions. Distortions 
chi S's reliance on the visible end-anchors as 
as on an imaginary mid-point—R. D. Nance. 
3367. Ross, Helen E. (U. Cambridge, England) 
* ° ts as a function 
Ի the differential threshold. British 
ournal of Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 133-141.—Con- 
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effects in j 
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d. it is argued here that the 
— 2 is due to a statistical artifact, since the meas- 

constant error and of differential threshold 
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of the error is variable and remains unexplained. (21 
ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 

3368. Ross, Helen & Gregory, R. L. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Ze the Weber fraction a 
function of physical or perceived input? Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 
116-122.—1t is well known that a given physical input 
(e.g. intensity of light or sound, length or weight 
of an object) does not always give rise to the same 
sensation. For example, arrow heads affect the per- 
ceived length of lines (Muller-Lyer illusion) and size 
affects the apparent weight of an object (size-weight 
illusion). It is generally assumed that the differential 
threshold is a simple function of the physical intensity 
of the stimulus. We may however ask whether the 
differential threshold is affected by illusions. To try 
to answer this question we estimate differential thresh- 
olds under a pair of conditions in which the relevant 
input is the same but appears different. Using the 
size-weight illusion, we have found that the differen- 
tial threshold for weight is greater for a set of small 
weights than for a set of larger and apparently lighter 
weights.—Journal abstract. 


3369. Trabka, Eugene A., & Roetling, Paul G. 
(Cornell Aeronautical Lab., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Image transformations for pattern recognition 
using incoherent illumination and bipolar aperture 
masks. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1964, 54(10), 1242-1252.—0Objects of known shape 
may be readily detected in an essentially slowly vary- 
ing background by thresholding the cross correlation 
of the object scene with an aperture mask consisting 
of 2 narrow bands, 1 of positive transmittance and the 
other of negative transmittance, close to and on op- 
posite sides of the object outline. This result, which 
has intuitive appeal, is obtained from the 2-dimen- 
sional matched filter “optimum” for detecting known 
signals immersed in a typical low-frequency, isotropic, 
additive background.—Author abstract. 

3370. Traub, Arthur C., & Orbach, J. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Psychophysical studies 
of body-image. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 11(1), 53-66.—There is a confounding of direct 
perception of the physical appearance of the body with 
those thoughts, images, attitudes, and affects regard- 
ing the body. Experimental approaches directed 
at elucidating the component parts of the body-image 
concept have been reviewed. Validation studies are 
generally lacking and a body-distortion scale has 
never been developed. A novel instrument and method 
for the quantitative and qualitative assessment of 
visual body-perception is introduced. This instrument 
involves an adjustable distortion-mirror. Its use in 
a program of on-going research is described and prob- 
lems associated with validity and reliability are raised. 
(38 ref.) Author summary. 


3371. Treisman, Michel. (Inst. Exp. Psychol., 
Oxford, England) Noise and Weber's law: The 
discrimination of brightness and other dimensions. 
Psychological Review, 1964, 71(4), 314-330.—The 
model of the threshold given by signal detection 
theory is used as a basis for explaining the form of 
the Weber function. For this purpose 3 sources of 
noise are considered: spontaneous background noise, 
the irreducible physical variability of the stimulus, and 
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variation in the response of the neural pathways 
simul y excited by the administration of à 
stimulus It is postulated the last will show 


positive correlation, i.e., that the central 
different elements which are simultaneously activated 
by a stimulus will vary from trial to trial in a similar 
rather than in independent fashion. 

cepted, a law for the Weber function can 
which gives, for visual brightness discrimination, a 
square root relation at low stimulus intensities with a 
continuous transition to a linear law at bigh in- 
tensities, and which can be applied to explain some 
features of visual spatial temporal summation. 
Ihe model also allows Weber's law to be derived for 
other sensory dimensions, (2 p. rei.) our 


abstract. 


3372. Verinis, J. S., & Cofer, C. N. 


and wet fer 


: 


cases, a row of 
to-be-recognized. Latency of responses 
íor most of these cases was not different from the 
latency obtained for words actually presented.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


3373. Wallis, C. P., & Audley, R. J. (University 
Coll. London, England) Response instructions and 
the speed of relative judgments. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 121-132.—Ss were required 
to make easy pitch discriminations at 4 frequency 
levels. In a counter-balanced design, for 34 their 
judgments they were required to choose the higher of 
the pair of tones, and for the other 74, the lower. It 
was found that Se were quicker at choosing the higher 
than the lower of 2 high tones, but quicker at choos- 
ing the lower than the higher of 2 low tones. This 
“cross-over” effect was found to be Š 
stimulus levels intermediate in the series, the inter- 
section point being somewhat below the geometric 
mean of the series of tp zeg. used. While 
latencies tended to decrease during the course of an 
individual session, the cross-over effect was consist- 
ently observable in an analysis that controlled for such 
practice effects. Whether the tone responded to was 
the first or the second of the pair was 
found to be a significant variable. “cross-over 
phenomenon was only consistently effective when the 
second tone was chosen, Linking these findings to 
similar phenomena previously demonstrated in bright- 
ness discrimination, theoretical suggestions are ad- 
vanced which are relevant to all judgmental processes. 
—Journal abstract. 

3374. Weems, Luther B., Jr., & Walker, Edward 
L. (U. Michigan) Speed and basal resistance 
level (BRL) in a segmented straight alley as a 
function of alteration of the stimulus, gentling, 
and isolation. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(4), 
515-519. 16 naive, male, hooded, 90 day old rats 
were divided into 8 . 18 were caged individ- 
ually for a week, and 14 were caged in pairs. 16 of 
each group was gentled for 2 min. a day for a week, 
and 12 was not, J were run in a segmented straight 
alley with 16 in. stripes and 16 were run in a similar 
maze with Dé in. stripes. Training was carried out 
under 20 hr. of water deprivation for water reward. 


training 2 
function of training, BRL showed a rise. The 
function of training, BRL showed e geom, 


3376. , Harold S., & Brightbill, Roger. 

(Northeastern Ս.) tes of the yar 

KC & Motor Skills, 1964, 

18(3), 805-812.—The beo of hypnotic «5. 
ion, monetary rewar: a control condition 

od incentive) in i recognition thresh- 


luctions 
tions. Since for all 3 groups, initial thresholds were 
apparently inflated by Ss' exp 
the subsequent threshold reductions ma: reflect merely 
not the direct 


nal abstract. 
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3377. Aarons, Louis, & Goldenberg, Louis. 
Galvanic stimulation of the vestibular system and 
tion of the vertical. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 59-66.—The gravitational vertical 
within a tilted visual field was visually estimated by 
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L Water Ex rap stimulation 
me -— "przy 
sternomastoid, š 


feedback basic to co- 


implicated in motor-sensory 
movement.—/ournal abstract. 


ordination 


the way քօօ- 

kills, 1964, 19(1), 

--ՏՏ see black and white linear patterns 

either as sequences 22 or as wholes 
y"). The 


the task of searching for 
ly arrays of many patterns 


3379. 


unannotated bi 
this journal.—P. J. Stegmann 
3380. Ammons, C. ԷԼ, & Ammons, Ք. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Ee rem prm XIII. 
index, . Perceptual & 


Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Mon- 
Perception bibliogra y: XV. 

logical cts logi ex No. 

11, 1904. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 
172-174.—Alphabetical listing of 76 references to 


work in perception in the Psychological Index, No. 
11, 1904. 


3382. Andrews, D. P. (U. Keele, England) Er- 
3 r Quarterly 
‘ournal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 
104-115.—The metric of the visual Rela is generally 
accurate but subject to changes dependent on stimula- 
tion. It is 
the metric 
the visual 
ions of contours 
the field. These distributions are 
Scribed for the organism ; 
the distributi 
Optically 
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and ph shapes are maintained in correspondence. 
(19 ret.) —J ournal abstract. I A 

3383. Beilin, Harry. (Brook! L ercep- 
tual-cognitive conflict d the — — of an 
invariant area concept. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 208-226.—Judgments 
of area equality and inequality were obtained from 
children aged in when visual pattern pairs were 
equal in area and congruent in spatial organization, 
as well as when the areas were equal but not spatially 
congruent. The latter (representing a hypothesized 
perceptual-cognitive conflict condition) is an analogue 
to Piaget's area conservation problem. Judgment oí 
area equality in the "conflict" condition was more dif- 
ficult lor all ages than the “no-conflict” condition. 
Predicted utilization of infralogical strategies (itera- 
tive and translocational) in making the area equality 
j ts was confirmed. Employment of those in- 
fralogical methods was inversely related to the com- 
plexity of conflict patterns. Attainment of correct 
area equality decisions was on an all-or-none basis. 
The inability to utilize available cognitive resources 
in making equality judgments when patterns were not 
congruent is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3384. Benfari, Robert C. ION Training Device 
Cent, Port Washington, N. Y.) Perceptual ver- 
tigo: A dimensional study. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(2), 633-639.—9 Ss were used in an 
experiment to determine the effects of peripheral 
flicker and the degree of structure of the stimulus field 
upon the incidence and degree of vertigo. The groups 
of Ss were defined as: Susceptible, Non-susceptible, 
and a highly-trained Aviator group. Visual presenta- 
tion of the stimuli was accomplished by means of a 
hemispheral scene and a wide-angle lens system. Ss’ 
verbal responses were recorded and analyzed. The 
groups responded with a greater degree of vertiginous 
response to the stimuli 5 flicker in à field 
of low structure. AH ournal abstract. 


3385. Berlyne, D. Ք. (Ս. Toronto) Objective 
and phenomenal complexity: Comments on Heck- 
hausen's note. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 18(3), 245-248—The article discusses and 
lauds Heckhausen’s study of complexity in perception. 
—Y. A. Glebas. 

3386. Bilderback, Linda G., Taylor, Robert E., 
& Thor, Donald H. (Ս. Georgia) Distance per- 
ception in darkness. Science, 1964, 145(Whole No. 

), 294-295.—Human Ss viewed round stimuli 
located equidistantly in the horizontal and vertical 
planes of vision under conditions where presumed 
cues to size were present and where they were sys- 
tematically eliminated. 2 experiments revealed a con- 
sistent tendency for the horizon object to be judged 
the closer. Cues introduced reduced the effect— 
Journal abstract. 


3387. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U.) Size 
constancy in a picture. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(3), 494-498.—Retinal disparity 
alone can give the perceived distance needed to meet 
the requirement for seeing size-constancy with distance 
variant. Retinal disparity is not, however, the only 
cue. Increase in depth and solidarity of a picture 
when it is viewed through a lens has long been 
known. Perfect size-constancy and perfect reduction 
can be obtained on television. A photographic 
process is described by which size constancy and re- 
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dection are shown. A very large number of uncos- 
scious cues enter into every , D. Nance. 


3383. Bower, T. G. R. & W. M. 
(Cornell U.) Destruction of Psy- 
chomomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 287 Three 


theories of stereopsis are and an experiment 
performed to decide between them. The results fit 
Hochberg's (1964) model, An alterna- 
tive explanation, involving weaker assumptions, is 


suggested. —Journal abstract, 
3389, Brown, James H. (US A Med. Res. 
Lab, Ft. Knox, Ken.) Bagage of geess 


and identification օք ambiguous forms. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 119-129— 
Differential freq of stimulus pr was 
manipulated in a training session during which 144 
Ss identified nonsense form prototypes. Knowledge 
of results was given. In a test session Ss attempted to 
identify variations of the 8 prototypes seen Gring 
training. The test task was to decide as to which 

2 prototypes a given variation was most similar, under 
some conditions a neither response being allowed. 
The results showed that the manipulation of differen- 
tial frequency during a training session can lead to 
low-frequency responding to one type of test stimulus 
and high-frequency responding to another. These re- 
sults were interpreted as a set 
rather than a response bias explanation of influ- 


ence of frequency of stimulus occurrence.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 


3390. Canestrari, Robert E., Jr. (VA Cent, 
Kecoughtan Station, Hampton, Va.) Spatial stim- 
ulus generalization gradients and Ego, and 


Superego strength. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 51-55.— To test the relation of opera- 
tionally derived measures of Id, Ego, and Superego 
strength and the form eh un stimulus generaliza- 
tion gradients, 45 adult males were tested and equally 
divided into 3 groups on the basis of their scores on 
the Arrow Dot subtest of the IES test (Dombrose & 
Slobin, 1958). Generalization gradients were ob- 
tained utilizing the technique developed by Brown, 
Clarke, and Stein (1958). The data revealed sig- 
nificant differences among groups. Ss who were 
classified as High I and High S exhibited broad 
generalization gradients while Ss who were High E 
exhibited little generalization.—Jowrnal abstract. 


3391. Clement, David E. (Johns Hopkins Ս.) 
Uncertainty and latency of verbal naming re- 
sponses as correlates of pattern Journal 
of Verbal Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 
150-157,—“The experimental hypothesis was that 
ratings of pattern goodness, uncertainties of verbal 
naming responses, and latencies of these res are 
highly correlated. Stimuli were 2 sets of 50 patterns 
each. 1 set included patterns of 5 dots placed in an 
imaginary 3-by-3 square matrix. The other set con- 
sisted of patterns made by filling various squares in 
an imaginary 9 X 9 square matrix. 30 Ss rated all 
patterns for goodness on a 7-point scale. 60 different 
Ss were required to give 1-word verbal naming re- 
sponses to the patterns, with the latency and content 
of each response being recorded. All correlations 
among ratings of goodness, response uncertainties, 
and response latencies were significant and a single 
factor was found to underlie the correlations. . . . It 
is inferred that these dependent variables are con- 
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comitants of perceived pattern uncertainty." E. G. 
Aiken. 

392 Coan, Richard W. (U. Arizona) Factors 
in movement Journal of Consulting 
Prychology, 1964, 28(5), 394-402.—An analysis of 
various t of movement perception did not reveal 
any ek, of variance of broad influence. 
Each of the 11 factors examined governs a 
limited set of variables. This finding is as 
a failure of confirmation for sensory-tonic theory, To 
achieve a comprehensive theory of movement percep- 
tion, we must know more about many relevant per- 
sonality factors and underlying physiological proc- 
esses. (24 ref.) Journal abstract, 

3393. Cohen, John. Psychological time. Seien- 
tife American, 1964, 211(5), 116-124,.—Everyone 
knows that his subjective sense of the passage of time 
can be influenced by circumstances. How much 
various circumstances affect this sense is explored by 
experiment.—Journal abstract. 


3394. Cornwell, Henry G. (Lincoln Ս.) Effect 


of training on ground tion. Journal 
eg rg EE 1 , 108-109,.— 

effect of trai Ss to ve in re- 
— ud izati bi p 

organization of ambiguous 

ed prar dais emt Air 8, 16, 
and 24 tach owe Bias was achieved 
by superimposition of target half intended to be 
seen as fi 90 Ss gd 2 experimental 
groups amd a control group of 1 Ss each at the 
3 levels of training were used. The experimental 
groups were trained on opposite halves of the targets; 
each control was trained on control targets. 
աաա Geert xc կանան, died st the S: 
exposure level, ոօ significant effect of training օո the 
black halves at any level, but a significant effect 


(ք < .01) of training on the white halves at both the 
1B and 24-exposure levels.—Journal abstract. 

3395. , Raymond M., Riedel, Robert G., Von 
Ebers, Paul & Maier, Richard A. : 
Chicago) displacement of ts 
apparent movement as a function of back- 


d stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
3), 877-881.—The radius of a pattern of lights in 
apparent motion was estimated by 60 Ss under various 
conditions. It was found that a white outline circle 
placed behind the lights would increase the estimation 
of the radius; the larger the circle, the larger the 
estimation of radius. A tly when the circle is 
smaller than the true radius of the lights, there is a 
contrast effect; when the circle is larger, an assimila- 
tion effect. These results are consistent with results 
of other studies investigating a shift from assimilation 
to contrast under different sensory conditions.—Jour- 
nal. abstract. 

3396. Davies, Ann D. M., & Leytham, G. W. ԷԼ 
(Med. Res. Council, Liverpool, England) Percep- 
tion of verticality in adult life. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 315-320.—Comalli, Wapner 
& Werner's (1959) developmental study on the per- 
ception of verticality has been repeated and extended 
using 8 men and 8 women matched for distribution of 
intelligence in each of the age decades from 20—29 
to 70-79 . Following Comalli et al. Ss were seated 
in a dark room in the upright position or tilted at 
ՀԷ305. They were asked to adjust a luminescent rod 
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initially at Հ 10", + 30", until they thought it was 
— Estimates ‘of verticality were found to de- 
pend on the sta position the rod and to be 
related to nonver intelligence, The Ss, unlike 


those of Comalli et aL, located the vertical to the side 


Nertmol Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 417-425.—Ss 
were 21 students, aged 19 to 27 yrs, of whom 
11 attended day and 10 evening courses. They were 
conditioned to react by pressing a key as response to 
an interval of 15 sec. Ss were tested twice a week, on 
Mondays and Fridays, before and after the study 
week. Both groups perceived the interval as shorter 
after a week of studying. Ss manifested acute 
changes in the higher nervous activity exressed in an 
increase of the transmarginal inhibition—A. Cuk. 
3398. Dvoryashina, M. D. (State Ս. Leningrad, 
USSR) O konstantnosti eon — u detei. | Per- 
constancies in children.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, No. 5, 42-54.—A quantitative investigation of 
form, tilt, and size constancy in children. 7 7-year 
old Ss were used under conditions of binocular view- 
ing, restricted visual field, viewing with the dominant 
eye, and using both comparative judgments and direct 
fadications of tilt and of the vertical extent of the 
Stimuli (squares and rectangles) by the Ss. Form 
was found to be higher than it is in adults. 
The effects of the various experimental conditions 
were not statistically significant, while variation due 
to individual differences was highly significant (p < 
001). Tilt constancy was considerably lower than 
form en viewing conditions having only a 
slight effect. Size constancy was found to be higher 
than form constancy. An interpretation of this find- 
Lez differing from that of Brunswick, is offered.— 
usne. 


3399. Elkin, D. G. (Dept. Psychology, I. I. 
ee vremeni i 

d enie. ticipatory reflec- 
tion and the perception of time.] V. rm "Psikho- 
logii, 1964, No. 3, 123-130.—11 Ss, first tested on 
their ability to reproduce time intervals of 3, 5, and 10 
sec. duration, were conditioned to these intervals by 
means of electric shock, After conditioning, Ss re- 
produced them more accurately than before. Since 
this increase in Accuracy did not generalize to other, 
nonreinforced time intervals, it was concluded that 
actual conditioning to time had occurred rather than 
simple increase in accuracy due to training. It was 
also concluded that the results of this as well as other 
experiments performed by the author and other in- 
cm cel conh Rake pune concept of “an- 

ry reflection,” as exemplified i i 

an. plified in the perception 
3400. Ellis, Henry C., Feuge, Robert L., Long, 
Kilby K., & Pegram, Vernon G. (U. New York) 
Ce for acquired equivalence of cues in a 
perecptual task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
19(1), 159-162 —The experiment was designed to 
test the hypothesis that perceptual performance fol- 
lowing various types of stimulus predifferentiation 
tasks including labeling might depend, not upon the 
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specific features of the labels themselves, but upon 
differential practice effects presumably associated with 
the labeling task. 60 Ss were given a multiple shape 
recognition test following one of three types օք pre- 
training: distinctiveness, equivalence or observation 
practice. In spite of the fact that all groups received 
comparable amounts of practice with the stimuli, the 
equivalence group made fewer correct recognitions 
than did the observation group, a finding which is 
inconsistent with a differential practice hypothesis and 
which is consistent with an acquired equivalence of 
cues hypothesis.—Jowurnal abstract. 

3401. Epstein, William. (U. Kansas) Effective 
difference in influence of relative size on perceived 
relative distance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(2), 383-384.—Variations in relative perceived dis- 
tance as a function of relative visual angle were stud- 
ied. Variations in angular ratios which left the 
absolute size difference constant produced variations 
in relative distance. Variations in absolute difference 
without accompanying variations of angular ratios 
were ineffective —Journal abstract. 

3402. Epstein, William, & Park, John. (U. 
Kansas) Examination of Gibson’s psychophysi- 
cal hypothesis. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(3), 
180-196.—The experimental evidence regarding Gib- 
son’s psychophysical hypothesis is examined. The 
presentation is divided into 2 sections dealing with 
static and transforming stimulation, respectively. 
Under the former heading the stimulation for sur- 
face, slant, and depth is considered. Under the latter 
heading the investigations of motion perspective, con- 
tinuous perspective transformations, and size-trans- 
formations are examined. 2 general conclusions 
emerged from this examination: the psychophysical 
hypothesis has not been unequivocally confirmed and 
Gibson's theory requires revision to make explicit 
several recurrent implicit premises. (2 p. ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

3403. Eriksen, Charles W., & Lappin, Joseph S. 
(U. Illinois) Luminance summation-contrast re- 
duction as a basis for certain forward and back- 
ward masking effects. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 
1(10), 313-314.— The forced-choice recognition of 
forms presented at brief durations in a tachistoscope 
was impaired when a 2nd field luminance occurred 
concurrently with the form presentation or at brief 
intervals before or after. The results support the 
temporal luminance summation hypothesis and its 
bi-directionality in time—Journal abstract. 


3404. Felix, Morton Neil (U. Connecticut) 
Time estimates as affected by incentive class and 
motivational level. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(11), 4779.—Abstract. 


3405. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York) 
Sex differences in body perception. Psychological 
Monographs: General & Applied, 1964, 78(14, Whole 
No. 591), 22 p.—A series of studies was undertaken 
to ascertain whether there are sex differences in body 
concept and body perception which go beyond the 
usual phallic-nonphallic distinction. The following 
parameters were investigated: (a) ability to tolerate 
aniseikonically induced distortions in the appearance 
of one's legs, (b) definiteness of one's body image 
boundaries, (c) the organization of body awareness, 
(d) accuracy of perception of alterations in the sex 
of one's appearance, and (e) mode of response to lens- 
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induced alterations in the vertical and horizontal axes 
of one's mirror image. Multiple samples of college 
students were used as ՏՏ. The results demonstrated 
that there are a number of significant sex differences 
in body image. There was — converging evidence 
that women may have a more clearly articulated and 
stable body concept than men. (37 ref.) — Author 
abstract. 

3406. Flock, Howard Ք. (Hunter Coll. City U. 
New York) Three theoretical views of slant per- 
ception. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(2), 110- 
121.—3 current theories of slant perception are de- 
scribed. It is shown that the Gestaltist and Helm- 
holtzian theories of slant perception depend on the 
shape-slant invariant and concomitantly on the fa- 
miliarity of the presented shapes composing the sur- 
face (Helmholtzian) or on the goodness of the pre- 
sented shapes (Gestaltist). In contrast the Gibsonian 
theory of slant perception depends on complex angular 
relations (optical texture gradients) in the optical 
texture (array of patterned light to the eye) without 
regard to the familiarity or goodness of the textural 
shapes composing the distal surface. (44 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


3407. Flock, Howard R. (Hunter Coll. U. New 
York) A possible optical is for monocular 
slant perception. Psychological Review, 1964, 71 
(5), 380-391.—Optic variables that correspond to 
various properties of distal substances and define the 
axial coordinates and the slant of a surface are iso- 
lated in the light to the eye. The textural elements 
composing a surface are assumed to be randomly 
irregular in shape, size, and separation; and to have 
certain light-reflecting properties; but no prior as- 
sumptions are made about the position and illumi- 
nance of the surface. The accurate specification of 
distal surface slant from optic variables is demon- 
strated both when the head of the viewer and the 
surface are motionless and when the surface is moy- 
ing. Testable hypotheses that are derived from the 
theoretical model are mentioned at various places. 
Presumptive abilities necessary to the registration of 
the optic variables are also described—Journal ab- 
stract. 


3408. Flock, Howard R., & Moscatelli, Anthony. 
(Hunter Coll. City U. New York) Variables of 
Surface texture and accuracy of space perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 327-334.— 
6 surface textures possessed differing degrees of 
irregularity as measured by the standard deviation 
describing the irregularity, and numbers of redundan- 
cies. Each surface was presented at 9 different slants 
to a different group of 12 Ss who monocularly viewed 
the stationary surface through a 38° aperture. Re- 
gression coefficients measured effects of texture on 
slant judgments. A replication with 6 Ss to a group and 
different Es was performed 4 mo. later. Judgmental 
errors varied with the magnitude of an irregularity, 
redundancies having lesser effects. Individual data 
and effects of a blank surface are also evaluated. 
Journal abstract, 


3409. Fried, Robert. (Rutgers U.) Monocular 
and binocular comparison of apparent size. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 476-479-- 
The purpose was to demonstrate that there is a quan- 
tifiable difference between monocular and binocular 
Perception of apparent length and that this difference 
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is not an artifact oí the experimental conditions. 
Apparatus permitted the presentation of a binocular 
stimulus and identical stimuli to the right or left 
eye. Experimental sessions were carried out in a 
darkened room. The method of average error was 
employed. 8 naive Os, with normal uncorrected 
vision, were used. Thresholds were obtained for the 
right and left eye. Results indicated that a monocular 
Stimulus must be made larger than a binocular stimu- 
lus where the 2 are judged to be equal. Monocular 
apparent size is significantly different from binocular 
apparent size,.—AR. D. Nance. 

3410. Geer, James H., Platt, Phyllis E., & Singer, 
Michael (State Ս. New York, Buffalo) A sex 
difference in time estimation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 42.—24 Ss with “high fear” of 
the dark and 24 Ss with “low fear” of the dark, bal- 
anced for sex, made 2 estimations of the lapse of 
5 minutes. One estimate was made in light, the other 
in the dark. There was no effect of fear of the dark 
on time estimation in the dark. A sex difference was 
found; women changed their 2nd estimate more than 
men although both shortened the 2nd estimate.— 
Author abstract. 


3411. Gogel, Walter C. (Civil Aeromed. Res. 
Inst, Oklahoma City) Size cue to visually per- 
ceived distance. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62 
(4), 217-235.—Evidence indicates that both per- 
ceived size S' and retinal size 0 are involved in both 
the relative and familiar size cue to relative depth. 
There is also evidence to indicate that the familiar 
size cue cannot be subsumed under the relative size 
cue. But both types of size cues can be included 
under the concept of perceived size per unit of retinal 
size (S'/0). It is asserted that the perceived depth 
between objects, as determined by the size cue, is a 
function of the value of Տ՛/0 associated with each of 
the objects. Evidence relevant to specifying the rela- 
tion between values of Տ՛/0 and perceived depth is 
evaluated with respect to methodological problems 
involved in the use of comparison fields. (21 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


3412. Graefe, Oskar. Qualitative Untersuch- 
ungen über Kontur und Fläche in der optischen 
Wahrnehmung. [Qualitative studies of contour and 
plane surface in visual perception.] Psychologische 
Forschung, 1964, 27(3), 260-306.—Day's effort to 
subsume the phenomena of change in visual forms 
with weakening of contour (first studied by Rubin) 
under the statistic-physiological theory of Marshall 
and Talbot is inadequate. Comparisons with results 
of the author's experiments are presented in support. 
In these experiments figural construction and contour 
functions were studied under the condition of weak- 
ened contour function with emloyment of the periph- 
eral retina in viewing. Detailed results are also 
included.—E. W. Eng. 


3413. Haber, Ralph N., & Haber, Ruth B. (Yale 
U.) Eidetic imagery: I. Frequency. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 131—138.—Eidetic imagery, 
defined as a visual image persisting after stimulation, 
relatively accurate in detail, colored positively, and 
capable of being scanned, was measured in nearly all 
children in an elementary school in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Care was taken to specify and follow 
precise methods for the measurement, and strict cri- 
teria were used for the discrimination of eidetic im- 
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vs from after images and from memory. - 
մատ distributions of scores were found on all of 
the measures used to define eidetic images, with 12 Ss 
(8%) falling into this qualitatively different cidetic 
category on each measure. Their images lasted as 
long as 4 min., during which nearly all of the details 
of the stimulus could be repr However, their 
memory of the stimulus was not much better aíter 
their imagery had faded than that of Ss who did not 
have eidetic imagery. These results were discussed 
in terms of models of translation of stimulation into 
memory, and further research was outlined.—Jowrnal 
abstract, 

3414. Hamilton, Charles R. (California Inst. 
Technology) Intermanual transfer of adaptation 
to American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(3), 457-462.—The experiments investigated the 
extent to which adaptation of visually directed reach- 
ing transfers intermanually. The apparatus and tech- 
ni used were similar to those described by Held 

Gottlieb. In 1 experiment, 16 Ss adapted with 
1 hand to prisms fixed in the eyepiece, and in the 
other 12 Ss adapted with 1 hand to prisms placed in 
goggles. An additional 8 Ss adapted with prisms in 
goggles and with a large fixed prism. Adaptation of 
eye- localization was found not to transfer to the 
unpracticed hand when movements of the head and 
torso were restricted. Partial transfer occurred when 
E and trunk movements were permitted.—R, D. 

ance. 


3415. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll William & Mary) 
ion of linear visual patterns tachisto- 
tally exposed in various orientations. College 
of William & Mary Monograph, 1964. 133 p.—A 
description of 15 integrated experiments is presented. 
Results are discussed in terms of s ("sensitivity") and 
Ա (“reading”) factors. The former involves effects 
of localization and spatial interaction and accounts 
for maximum accuracy of reproduction for patterns 
of binary elements presented on the horizontal di- 
ameter of the visual field. The r factor accounts for 
a tendency for stimuli in the left visual hemifield to 
be favored. The latter is based upon reading habits 
and a primacy effect. (80 ref.). E. Collins. 
3416. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mar 
Interactive effects within visual patterns on iG 
discriminability of individual elements. Journal 
6j Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 351-356.— 
he problem is whether perceptual accuracy for indi- 
vidual elements of a tachistoscopic pattern is deter- 
mined by relative position within the pattern, or by 
absolute position on the retina. Binary patterns of 17, 
9, or 5 open and blackened zeros were exposed hori- 
zontally across fixation to 4 Os, who attempted to 
reproduce the pattern, Spacing of targets was varied 
so that it was possible to compare performance at 
the same retinal position within targets having differ- 
ent numbers of elements, and also at different retinal 
Positions for elements at the same ordinal position 
within targets having the same number of elements. 
For each 0 errors were fundamentally predictable 
from relative position within a pattern of a given 
length. Therefore, accuracy was determined by inter- 
action among elements, and mnemonic organization, 
rather than by retinal sensitivity. A oτal abstract. 


3417. Hariu, Tohru, & Ueno, Hitoshi, (Tohok 
» Japan) Studies on sensory etme eb : TL 
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With reference to the genetic process oí percep- 
tion: 4. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 
72-78.—Bender Gestalt Test was used as a prelimi- 
nary study to investigate the organizing process of 
perception (Actual Genese) under the condition oí 
sensory deprivation. Ss of experimental group were 
11 and those of control group were 14. Results were: 
(1) Figure 4 and 8 of the Bender Gestalt Test were 
not influenced by the motor factor when copied under 
the condition of sensory deprivation and were there- 
fore suitable for analyzing the perceptual process by 
means of copying. (2) Sensory deprivation deterior- 
ated the “Gestaltung.”—Journal abstract. 


3418. Hartman, Alan M. (VA Hosp., Roseburg, 
Ore.) Effect of reduction on the relationship be- 
tween apparent size and distance. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 353-366.—48 Ss made 
judgments of distance and size under conditions of 
cue reduction for monocular viewing. 15 Ss made 
size- and distance-judgments under conditions of 
distance-cue elimination. 3 other groups of Ss also 
made size- and distance-judgments under contrast or 
enriched viewing conditions. Ss were volunteer male 
hospital patients, They were assigned randomly to 
the experimental groups. Apparatus included a cue- 
reduction screen mounted in the left-hand field. 2 
hypotheses were tested. Hypothesis 1 was generally 
verified, and hypothesis 2 was verified in part. The 
results supported the size-distance variance-hypothe- 
sis.—R. D. Nance. 


3419. Haslerud, George M. (U. New Hampshire) 
Perception of words as a function of delays be- 
tween and summations of subliminal exposures. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 130.—Ss 
were 36 college females tested with 18 words of 8 
letters from Thorndike 3000 to 12,000 tachistoscopi- 
cally presented at 3 and š of individually determined 
thresholds. No summation within 10 repetitions oc- 
curred at 3, but at 3 perception required more repeti- 
tions with greater variability as intertrial delays 
increased from 5 sec. to 10 and 20 sec. Irritation at 
longer delays may account for apparent decay during 
intervals between trials. Author abstract. 


3420. Held, Richard & Schlank, Melvin. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Technology) An attempt that failed 
to reproduce a study of disarranged eye-hand co- 
ordination. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 
301.—Weinstein, Sersen, and Weinstein misleadingly 
conclude that they have not replicated the earlier 
results of Held and Schlank. By confounding adap- 
tation to optical displacement with an unrelated shift 
of localization, by using an insensitive technique, and 
by otherwise failing to reproduce the earlier experi- 
ment, their experiment obscures the significance of 
the adaptation they in fact found—Author abstract. 


3421. Hochberg, J. (Cornell U.) Depth per- 
ception loss with local monocular suppression: A 
problem in the explanation of stereopsis. Science, 
1964, 145(Whole No. 3638), 1334-1335.—Contours 
added to only 1 eye’s view cause both suppression of 
the other view and loss of perceived depth. Since 
piecemeal contralateral suppression may be the gen- 
eral rule of binocular combination, the finding that 
suppressed views do not contribute to stereopsis raises 
basic questions about the nature of stereoscopic depth 
perception.—Journal abstract, 
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3422. Hochberg, Julian, & Held, Richard. (Cor- 
nell U.) Nonvisual components in visual form per- 
ception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 
559-560.—Since certain curvature aftereffects require 
active movements during prismatic adaptation, non- 
visual components must affect some ( not all) 
visual shape perception—Journal abstract. 

3423. Howard, Ian P., & Templeton, William B. 
(U. Durham, England) The effect of steady fixa- 
tion on the judgement of relative depth. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16 
(3), 193-203.--ՏՏ were asked to judge the relative 
depth of test edges after various conditions of inspec- 
tion: (1) when the edges were equidistant; (2) when 
no edges were present; (3) when 1 edge was 1, 2, or 
4 in. in front of the other. Condition 3 produced a 
significant shift of the subjective equidistance point 
towards the inspection positions. The results fit in 
with an explanation in terms of a Gibson-type adapta- 
tion process. There is no evidence of stereoscopic 
fatigue or binocular image "inversion, A figural 
after-effect in depth, if present, is small compared to 
the adaptation effect. An explanation in terms of 
cyclotorsion or other eye movements seems impossi- 
ble. A central shift in the stereoscopic disparity 
mechanism could account for the results, but so also 
could a monocular scale shift produced by the “an- 
chor” effect of the inspection edges.—Journal ab- 
stract, 


3424. Kahneman, Daniel, & Norman, Joel. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) The time-intensity 
relation in visual perception as a function of ob- 
server's task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68(3), 215-220.—The duration-intensity rela- 
tionship was investigated for a task in which triads 
of digits were to be identified. Critical durations 
(te) of 200-350 msec. were found for 5 Ss. Under 
identical stimulus conditions t, for subjective bright- 
ness, determined by a matching method, was about 
100 msec. for 2 of the Ss. It was concluded that t. 
varies as a function of perceptual task and that it does 
not represent the duration of an early “sensory” phase 
of the visual process. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3425. Karn, Harry W., & Gregg, Lee W. (Car- 
negie Inst. Technology) Effect of stimulus sepa- 
ration on the perception of multiple targets. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 
110-112.—On a perceptual-learning task where 2 of 
$ targets in a triangular array remain invariant 
throughout a series of presentations, anticipated in- 
sightful task performance—attending to the single 
changing element after discovering the nature of the 
stable elements—does not occur. As stimulus sepa- 
ration increases Ss respond differently to target 
location and to the values of the elements used to 
load the targets. But these altered approaches to the 
task do not constitute the maximally effective learning 
strategy. Journal abstract. 

3426. Kastenbaum, Robert. The structure and 
function of time perspective. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Researches, 1964, 8(3), 97-105.—The struc- 
ture of time perspective can be understood in terms 
of dimensions and frameworks. Proposed dimensions 
are those of extension, coherence, density, movement, 
and directionality. These dimensions occur within a 
number of frameworks of psychological contexts: 
cognitive vs, personal, longitudinal vs. situational, 
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temporal gestalten, and probabilistic 75. axiological. 
Divers content areas may also serve as frameworks, 
“Time spective appears to serve 2 major func- 
tions : liberates the individual from dominance by his 
immediate concrete situation and as a corollary, pro- 
vides an alternative to impulsive action; provides a 
framework within which self-identity develops, main- 
tains and transforms itself."U, Pareek. 

3427. Kato, Takayoshi, & Saito, Shigeru. (To- 
hoku U., Japan) Studies on sensory deprivation: 
LL Experiments on the time perception: 5. To- 
hoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 79-85.—The 
effects of 48 hr. sensory deprivation upon the estima- 
tion, production, and reproduction of short time were 
examined, as well as the estimation of the duration 
of isolation. The reproductions of short time did not 
show clear influences on sensory deprivation, but its 
estimations were found to have some significant dif- 
ferences between control group and experimental 
group. In the estimation of the duration of isolation, 
there was a trend of underestimation of the period, 
and the difference between estimated and real time 
was large in cases of those Ss who used their own 
subjective time scales. Journal abstract. 


3428. Landauer, A. A., & Rodger, R. S. (Ս. 
Sydney, Australia) Effect of "apparent" instruc- 
tions on brightness judgments. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 80-84.—An experi- 
ment using 30 S: showed that under nonreduced 
viewing conditions judgments varied significantly 
depending upon whether S was instructed to judge in 
terms of reflectance, luminance, or "apparent bright- 
ness.” Some Ss in the apparent instruction group 
responded consistently in a fashion unlike that of the 
other 2 groups. The mean apparent judgment is not 
an artifact caused by some Ss responding in terms of 
reflectance and others in terms of luminance. Nor is 
there evidence that any S vacillated between these 2 
criteria when making apparent brightness judgments. 
—Journal abstract. 


3429. Lane, W. P., & Horne, E. P. (U. Florida) 
Stimulus intensity and position effects on appar- 
ent movement. Journal of General Psychology, 
1964, 71(1), 87-92.— Effect of position and intensity 
variation was analyzed for horizontal, vertical and 2 
diagonal presentations. A 2 factor design used 12 
Ss. Apparent movement was reported by duration. 
Intensity difference between 2 lights did not increase 
duration. Vertical position produced longest mean 
duration; diagonal tilted lights were not significantly 
different from the horizontal effect—Journal abstract. 

3430. Levy, Leon H., & Blattner, Keith C. (In- 
diana U.) Role of perceptual object in impression 
formation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 
493-496.—In order to determine whether the nature 
of the perceptual object entered into the process of 
impression formation 80 Ss were read lists of adjec- 
tives, favorable and unfavorable, presumably descrip- 
tive of either an individual or a group. Ss then 
indicated their favorableness of impression for either 
the individuals or groups on 8-point rating scales. 
Significant differences suggested that the form of the 
integrative process in impression formation is de- 
pendent upon the nature of the perceptual object.— 
Journal abstract. 


3431. Lie, Ivan. The role of prior experience 
in visual perception. Nordisk Psykologi, 1964, 16 
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(3), 105-117—The time-honored problem of what 
the role of prior experience ma; in v cep- 
' * detail, AR indicator and 


problem arises as to w is 

support the viewpoint that learning may influence and 
change the interpretation and evaluation of the visual 
world. The results of analysis seem to indicate that 
relevant experiences fall into 8 groups, namely: 
cataract-operation of those born blind, breeding ani- 
mals in darkness, “displaced tion” in connection 
with “distorted rooms,” sight-function variations, 
familiarity and identification, illusions, camouflage 
of figures, and ground-figure and reversed figures. 
The evidence found is not conclusive, and suggestions 
SR: for further research. (30 ref.)—O. J. 
Jac ° 


3432. McNulty, John A, & St. Claire-Smith, 
Robert. (Dalhousie U., Հաա ES ses 
perceived distance. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
Sr 1964, 18(3), 175-182.—Terrain in the form 
of 2 green ribbons was placed at different positions 
in front of a homogeneous, featureless surface. ՏՏ 
estimated the distance to various background locations 
in the presence and absence of the terrain. Even 
though all the estimated locations were equidistant 
from the O, results showed that the perceived distance 
to a surface location was inversely proportional to 
angle of the viewing plane with terrain.—Journal 


Michon, J. A. (Inst. Perception RVO- 

ZA 8 — Teniporal struc- 
letter and span of perception. 
Quarters Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
16(3), 232-240.—The span of perception for letter 
depends on number of letters presented, length 
of presentation, and structure of the groups. This 
experiment varied the temporal structure of the 
groupe, nt t total number of letters constant. 
roups of 12 letters were presented as a whole or in 

2 or more successive “units.” The total time of pres- 
entation was 1.5 sec. In Exp. I each unit was visible 
until the next appeared, in . 11 units were visible 
only during à sec., although intervals between suc- 
cessive units were kept constant. Conclusions: the 
visual presence of units did not affect the reproduc- 
tion for durations over 0.25 sec., except in the 12- 
SE presentations; 2 X 6 letters gave better results 

h either simultaneous presentation or other divi- 
sions; temporal separation was 075 sec.; higher 
order approximations to Dutch have more influence 
օո 3 X 4, 2 X 6 and 1 X 12 letters than on 4 X 3 and 
6 X 2 letters; a serial order effect exists: central units 
are reproduced less well than 1st and last units. It is 
suggested that handling a fixed amount of informa- 
tion within a fixed period is limited by confusion be- 
tween simultaneous elements and by the interaction 
ha SC Successive units presented too rapidly էօ 
SC lor proper operation of immediate memory. 

e difference between span of perception and span 
of memory is stressed.—Author abstract. 

3434. Mitchell Charles C. (U. Tennessee) Th 
effects of non-verbal visual uid and aei 
tion on reading achievement and perception. Dis- 
š aoa Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4818-4819.—4b- 

ct. 
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3435. Nazzaro, James Russell. (Columbia W.) 
The bisection of a visual extent. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 403-413.—The problem 
was to determine the variable and absolute error of 
the bisection of perceptual space under conditions 
above the discriminative thresholds of acuity and 
brightness. The apparatus was a monocular viewing 
device and presented Տ with a circular visual field. 
S adjusted the position of a bisecting line by turning 
a micrometer. 4 Ss with normal vision ranging in 
age from 23 to 46 yr were used. Among other re- 
sults, the study showed that increasing the luminancy 
of the field decreased the variability of the settings 
and decreased their average absolute error.—R. D. 
Nance. 

3436. O'Connell, April Welsh. (Ohio State U.) 
Sensori-perceptual differences between academi- 
cally and non-academically retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4782-4783.— 
Abstract. 

3437. Pearson, Richard G. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Judgment of volume from photographs 
of complex shapes. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(3), 889-900.—Os were asked to judge the 
volume reduction of 40 distorted metal containers 
from photographs. Hypotheses regarding the role 
of amount of information provided by photographs, 
complexity of damage to the container, past experi- 
ence of the O, and memory for visual forms were 
tested in a study using 279 college students. Findings 
revealed judgment accuracy to vary as a complex 
function of angular disparity between photograhs, 
number of photographs, type of object, stimulus char- 
acteristics of individual containers, and degree of 
distortion. Volume reduction of square objects was 
judged more accurately than that of round objects. 
Individual Os were found to be reasonably consistent 
from one type of object to another in over- or under- 
estimating volume reduction.—Journal abstract. 


3438. Pick, Herbert L., Jr, & Hay, John C. 
(U. Minnesota) Adaptation to prismatic distor- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 199-200.— 
This is a study of the adaptation of human Ss to long- 
term exposure to optical distortions produced by 
wedge prisms. Results indicate that the various pris- 
matic distortions are adapted to at varying rates to 
varying degrees. Adaptation to the lateral displace- 
ment produced by a prism occurs rapidly and com- 
pletely. Adaptation to certain shape distortions 
occurs slowly and to a minimal degree.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3439. Picket, Ronald M. (Antioch Coll.) The 
perception of a visual texture. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 13-20.—72 Ss in- 
spected computer-generated random dot matrices 
under 3 size-of-matrix conditions. The method of 
constant stimuli was employed with Ss asked to judge 
whether the dots tended to chain together or be evenly 
spaced along the rows, a tendency controlled by the 
transition probability of a Markov process used in 
generating the matrix. Functions relating judgment 
latency to the proportion of transitions in the matrix 
were found to be N shaped, and the accuracy func- 
tions derived were satisfactorily fitted by normal 
ogives. Both overall latency and accuracy of judg- 
ments increased when matrix size was increased, and 
interpretation of these effects in terms of a statistical 
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model suggested that Ss were responding not to the 
proportion of transitions, but to some other aspect 
of the matrix correlated with it. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3440. Portnoy, Stephanie; Portnoy, Maurice, & 
Salzinger, Kurt. (Columbia U.) Perc asa 
function of association value with response bias 
controlled. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68(3), 316-320.—The effect of frequency of 
usage (as specified by association value) on stimulus 
discriminability as opposed to its effect on response 
bias was investigated by using a search time tech- 
nique. Ss were required to locate target nonsense 
syllables embedded in fields of other nonsense syl- 
lables. 4 cards contained target and field of 1009% 
association value, 4 cards target and field of 09% asso- 
ciation value, 4 cards target of 100% association 
value and field of 0% association value, and 4 cards 
target of 0% association value and field of 100% asso- 
ciation value. The results indicated that search time 
is lower when the target association value is high 
and when there is a difference in association value 
between the target and field, but that it is not affected 
by the association value of the field alone or by the 
quadrant in which the target is placed.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

3441. Reitz, Willard E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The role of affect in binocular resolution. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5577-5578.—Abstract. 

3442. Reitz, Willard E. & Jackson, Douglas N. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Affect and 
stereoscopic resolution. Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 212-215.—A set of 
nonsense syllables were associated, by the method of 
anticipation, with pictures previously scaled with 
regard to pleasantness and unpleasantness. Syllables 
associated with pleasant and with unpleasant pictures 
were paired and presented in a stereoscopic binocular 
rivalry apparatus. Ss seeing relatively more “un- 
pleasant” syllables scored significantly in the shallow- 
affect direction on a personality scale—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3443. Robinson, Daniel. (Columbia Մ). Stereo- 
scopic facilitation of signal detection. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 839-840.—A small 
depth enhancement in tracking high acceleration tar- 
gets (0.6 g) at a signal-to-noise ratio of 0.0 db was 
observed for increased intensity disparity between the 
eyes. Parametric study is needed—Journal abstract. 

3444. Robinson, John S, Brown, Larry T., & 
Hayes, William H. (Sonoma State Hosp., Eldridge, 
Calif.) Test of effects of past experience on per- 
ception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 
953-956.—Familiarity failed to enhance perceptibility 
of patterns (Same-Different thresholds) but did fa- 
cilitate naming them (Identification thresholds). 
These results add to the recent accumulation of evi- 
dence showing that experience does not modify (and 
certainly does not create) visual impressions which 
are present, even in humans, from the 15է day's ex- 
posure to the visual world. It is by means of experi- 
ence, however, that such an organism eventually 
comes to terms with these impressions.—Jowrnal ab- 
tract. 


3445. Rodwan, Albert S. (Emory U.) An em- 
pirical validation of the concept of coherence. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68 (2), 
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167-170.--Ճ set of 100 plane figures varying from 
80 to 80.9 mm. in height and width were presented to 
10 Os. Each O was asked to assign the stimuli to 
1 of 4 categories: large rectangle, small rectangle, 
large square, small square. The probability of a cor- 
rect judgment was at the chance level. A multi- 
variate analysis օք variance showed that there was 
a significant “form effect,” and size effect but no 
interaction. The implications were related to the 
concept of coherence.—Journal abstract, 


3446. Rodwan, Albert S., & Hake, Harold W. 
(U. Illinois) The discriminant-function as a 
model for perception. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(3), 380-392.—3 assumptions are 
described which are necessary and sufficient to derive 
the Linear Discriminant Function (LDF). The 
LDF may be meaningfully compared with a multiple- 
regression equation. 2 experiments, variants of the 
study of Brunswik and Reiter are reported. In the 
Ist, 3 male students served as Os. Stimulus objects 
were 81 photographs of schematic faces. In the 2nd, 
the same faces were used, but 3 women served as Os. 
LDFs derived from judgments of the “intelligence” of 
the faces in 1 condition accurately predicted judg- 
ments made under other conditions. Implications for 
perception and psychophysics are discussed.—R. D. 
Nance. 

3447. Sato, Isao. (Tohoku U., Japan) An in- 
vestigation of the stereo-kinetic effect. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 94-99.—Under 
several conditions, the stereo-kinetic depth effect was 
tested with 18 figures which were composed of 2 cir- 
cles and were turned on the front-parallel plane to- 
ward the S. The perceived depth was reproduced 
on a scale by Ss, and verbal reports were recorded. 
Findings were: (1) The amount of depth effect be- 
came greater with the increase of the off-set. (2) 
The amount of the depth effect depends on the view- 
ing conditions: monocular viewing produced greater 
depth than binocular viewing. (3) With most of the 
figures used, spontaneous reversals of depth occurred. 
The possible explanations were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


3448, Sayons, K. (St. Louis U.) Kinetic frame 
effects: II. Vista motion. Percepiual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(3), 857-863.—Perception of a 3- 
dimensional kinetic vista resulted when Ss viewed a 
quadrilaterally moving frame. The frame was a 
white rectangle continuously expanding and con- 
tracting in size, with a black stationary line in the 
center. 2 vista effects were obtained: (1) wall- 
penetrating AdAb motion, ie, when Ss focused on 
the line it oscillated back and forth in a frame which 
was seen as a hole in the wall and a (2) pyramid 
effect, ie. the rectangle became solid resembling a 
shell of a pyramid, or a “wooden funnel popping out 
at you” when Ss focused upon it. Vista effects 
broaden the family of motion perspective phenomena 
and suggest that the kind of motion perspective de- 
pends not only on Gibson’s principle of perspective 
transformations but also on the area of focus—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3449, Schmidt, Harald-Edwin. (Ս. Wellington, 
New Zealand) The Aubert-Foerster Phenomena 
and its relation to manifest anxiety. Psycholo- 
gische Forschung, 1964, 27(4), 307-322.- ՏՏ, divided 
into high and low anxiety groups on the basis of the 
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Taylor Scale, judged visual stimuli introduced from 
the periphery of a narrowing visual feld with dis- 
tance between S and a pan fixation point, varied 
under conditions of a stable and a moving background. 
The Aubert-Foerster Phenomena, the easier recog- 
nition of small near objects compared with larger 
more distant objects, subtending the same visual 
angle, was used as a starting point. The phenomena 
was demonstrated under all conditions and the extent 
of the Aubert-Foerster Phenomena, as well as con- 
ditions in visual angles, emerged differently between 
the anxiety groups.—J. B. Essman. 

3450. Scott, Thomas Ք. (VA Hosp., Columbia, 
S.C.) On the interpretation of “interocular trans- 
fer” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 455- 
456.—Terwilliger has recently presented further evi- 
dence for the “interocular transfer” of after-images 
and suggests that figural aftereffects which also 
“transfer” may therefore also be retinal. Terwilliger’s 
interpretation is questioned on the ground that “trans- 
fer” means 2 quite different things for these 2 phe- 
nomena.—Journal abstract. 

3451. Segal. Sydney J., & Nathan, Shifra. (New 
York U.) The — effect: Incorporation of an 
external stimulus into an imagery experience 
under placebo and control conditions. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 385-395—17 Ss were 
told to imagine 6 colored objects, successively, while 
facsimiles of the objects were flashed on a screen at 
increasing levels of intensity. 10 Ss received a pla- 
cebo which was described as a relaxant. Ss’ reported 
experiences were rated as perceptions of reality or 
as imagery. Control Ss had an increasing number 
of reality iences as the intensity of the stimuli 
increased. Placebo Ss were relatively unaffected by 
the level of intensity of the stimuli. Instead the 
placebo seemed to polarize their reactions into re- 
actors who tended to experience most of the stimuli 
as part of their imagery and the nonreactors, who 
tended to identify all 6 stimuli as perceptions.— 
Journal abstract. 

3452. Smith, A. H. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto) Relation of slant and shape judgments 
in reduced viewing. Canadian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 18(3), 224-234 —Os estimated the slant 
and drew the apparent shape of a homogeneous white 
circle and a similar rectangle under monocular and 
binocular reduction conditions for zero and 4° of 
geometric slant. In terms of the requirement that, 
when slant is underestimated relative to geometric 
slant, but is significantly greater than zero, shape 
estimates should approach, but not coincide with the 
projective shape, the results failed to support the 
invariance hypothesis. The findings are discussed in 
relation to the view that the hypothesis should be 
tested without reference to the projective geometry 
of the stimuli—Journal abstract. 


3453. Smith, A. H. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto) Delay of response in the perception of 
slant and shape. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 18(3), 235-244. —Os judged the slant and shape 
of a circle, a rectangle, and a triangle, homogeneous 
white forms, monocularly under reduced viewing at 
0°, 20°, 40°, and 60° geometric slant, Response con- 
ditions for the 4 groups of 24 Os each were, respec- 
tively, no delay, and 2, 4, and 8 sec. delay. Delay 
produced a significant overall decrement in apparent 
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slant which, for both no delay and delay, was signifi- 
cantly less than geometric slant and significantly 
greater than 0°. Delay had no significant overail 
effect on apparent shape which, for both no delay and 
delay, was similar to projective shape. The most 
prominent specific effect of delay on apparent shape 
was for the rectangle, which became significantly 
more like projective shape. The relation between 
apparent slant and shape failed to accord with the 
invariance hypothesis. The effect of delay was at 
variance with the view that drawn shape is con- 
founded by implicitly judged slant—Journal abstract. 


3454. Smith, A. H. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Judgment of slant with constant 
outline convergence and variable surface texture 
gradient. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 
869-875.—24 Os estimated the slants of rectangles 
and trapezia, using monocular vision with fixed head 
under reduced viewing conditions. The trapezia were 
the frontal-parallel projections of the rectangles at 
45? slant. The rectangles, 1 untextured and 3 tex- 
tured, were presented in the frontal-parallel plane 
and at 15°, 30°, 455, and 60° slant. The trapezia, 
1 untextured and 3 textured, were presented only in 
the frontal-parallel plane. For the rectangles at 45° 
and the trapezia, the 6 textured forms presented 4 
variations in texture density gradient produced by 
photographing a uniform but random texture of solid 
circles in the frontal-parallel plane and at 45° slant. 
The estimated slants for the rectangles at 45° slant 
and the trapezia at 0° slant were generally equivalent, 
differences in texture notwithstanding. Outline con- 
vergence was almost exclusively the effective cue for 
slant and texture was generally ineffective —Journal 
abstract. 


3455. Spigel, Irwin M. (Temple Ս.) Size-con- 
stancy and critical flicker-frequency. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 469-471.—The 
purpose was to determine whether or not size-con- 
stancy was demonstrable in a situation requiring no 
direct subject estimate by O. Specifically, would a 
size-constancy effect offset an expected decrement in 
CFF which would normally follow a reduction in 
retinal size of the stimulus? Flickering luminance 
was produced by the electronic Switching-unit manu- 
factured by the Lafayette Instrument Company. 18 
women students served as volunteer Os. They were 
naive concerning the experiment. Os were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 6 groups representing order of 
presentation of the stimulus. 6 determinations of 
CFF were made. Results showed that the expected 
decrement in CFF was considerably offset by the 
influence of size-constancy.—R. D. Nance, 


3456. Spivack, George, & Levine, Murray. (Dev- 
ereux Found. Res.& Training, Devon, Pa.) Con- 
Sistency of individual differences in time judg- 
ments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 
83-92--30 normal male adolescents were asked to 
produce periods of 1, 8, 16, and 64 sec, spontaneously, 
by counting at a rate of one count per second, by 
visualizing a sweep second hand on a clock, and by 
just "feeling" the time. Significant positive corre- 
lations were found within methods of producing time, 
and between methods of producing time, but the cor- 
relations within methods were higher, suggesting the 
method of keeping track of time contributes to the 
measurement of individual differences, Measures 
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based on very brief intervals, such as 1 sec., did not 
correlate significantly with productions of longer 
intervals, suggesting productions of longer intervals 
of time are based on something other than an accu- 
mulation of errors of judgment of very brief units of 
time. A measure of time perspective did not corre- 
late with time productions, suggesting that these 2 
facets of temporal experience belong to different fac- 
tors or personality processes. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3457. Sumi, Shigemasa. (Keio U., Japan) Path 
of seen motion of two small light spots. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 226. 

3458. Sumi, Shigemasa. (Keio U., Japan) Fur- 
ther observation on the path of seen motion of 
two small light spots. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 254. 

3459. Terwilliger, Robert F. (Queens Coll.) A 
reply to Scott. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(2), 640. 

3460. Thor, D. H., & Crawford, M. L. J. Time 
perception during a two-week confinement: In- 
fluence of age, sex, IQ and time of day. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1964, 22(1), 78-84.—30 
persons were confined to a simulated fallout shelter 
for 305 hr. with no extrinsic cues and no mechanical 
means of determining passage of time. 2 time esti- 
mates were made per day to determine the influence 
of age, sex, IQ, time of day and days of confinement 
upon time perception. Results revealed significant 
time of day, age and days effects. Sex and IQ effects 
were not significant.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3461. Vekker, L. M. Psikhicheskoe izobrazhenie 
kak signal [The psychic image as signal] Fo- 
prosy Filosof, 1964, 18(3), 140-149.— The author 
calls for close collaboration between cybernetics and 
psychophysiology in determining the signal value 
and function of the sensory image in perception.— 
I. D. London, 

3462. Walters, Richard H., & Pilipec, Nicholas 
W. (U. Waterloo) Perceptual defense: A repli- 
cation with improved controls. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(3), 864.—23 female undergraduates 
were required to report 10 neutral words that were 
presented by a tachistoscope at Ss’ previously estab- 
lished duration thresholds. Test words that were 
preceded by subliminally presented taboo words were 
correctly reported less often than test words that were 
preceded by subliminally nontaboo words—Author 
abstract. 


3463. Wang Shu. [The effect of muscular activity 
of the hand on the size-weight illusion.] Acta Psy- 
chologica Sinica, 1963, No. 2, 81-87.—The data of 
this experiment are interpreted as a “result of the 
paired activity of both cerebral hemispheres."—7. D. 
London. : 

3464. Warm, Joel S., Greenberg, Lewis F., & 
Dube, C. Stuart, II. (Ս. Bridgeport) Stimulus 
and motivational determinants in temporal per- 
ception. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 243- 
248.—An attempt was made to determine the relative 
influence of stimulus and motivational determinants 
in the perceived duration of tachistoscopic words. 
45 Os judged the duration of 24 words related to the 
categories of the Allport, Vernon, Lindzey Study of 
Values. Stimulus words were dichotomized with 
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respect to their relative frequency of usage and hence 
their familiarity to O. Results indicated a direct 
relationship between perceived duration and stimulus 
familiarity, but no significant relationship between 
temporal judgment and personal value.—Author ab- 
struct. 

3465. Witkin, Herman A. (State U. New York) 
Uses of the centrifuge in studies of the orientation 
of space. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(3), 499-502.— People differ in the way they de- 
termine the upright in space. Tests of this reveal 
a self-consistency in perception. 2 hypotheses were 
formed to account for this. Examining performance 
in the centrifuge offered the possibility of choosing 
between these hypotheses. Results obtained when 
the same Ss were tested in 3 orientations strongly 
favored the hypothesis that people are field dependent 
or field independent, Field dependence is conceived 
of by the author as a cognitive style—R. D. Nance. 

3466. Worthington, A. G. (Queen's U., Canada) 
An attempt to scale subliminal visual stimuli. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 291-292.—A 
scale of “emotionality” was established for 8 words. 
These 8 words were then used in two separate sub- 
experiments. In the Ist, pairs of the words were 
shown and Ss were required to make brightness judg- 
ments. These judgments were not scalable. The 
same 8 words were then used in a typical perceptual 
defense experiment. Perceptual defense and vigilance 
were observed.—Journal abstract. 


3467. Zubek, John P. (Ս. Manitoba)  Be- 
havioral changes after prolonged percep de- 
privation (no intrusions). Perceptual & Motor 


Skills, 1964, 18(2), 413-430.—16 Ss were placed in- 
dividually in an isolation chamber under a condition 
of constant, unpatterned light and white noise for 
1 wk. The severity of the condition was increased 
through the use of heavy gloves and the elimination 
of all intrusions during the isolation period. 12 Ss 
endured isolation for the full week. A battery of 
perceptual-motor tests was administered before and 
after the experience and 30 control Ss were also given 
the same tests and at the same time intervals. In- 
creasing the severity of perceptual deprivation above 
that of earlier experiments did not affect the incidence 
of hallucinations and post-isolation distortions of the 
perceptual environment. Both phenomena were rare. 
Brightness discrimination, size constancy, and kines- 
thetic acuity were not affected. However, the auto- 
kinetic effect was impaired while the tactual acuity 
of the forearm and index finger was increased sig- 
nificantly. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Illusions 


3468. Baer, Daniel J. (Boston Coll) Set and 
shock-stress effects upon illusion perception. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 467-472.—The 
effects of set and shock were evaluated for none, 
mild, and strong shock levels combined with facilitat- 
ing, neutral and inhibiting set for Necker Cube, 
autokinetic effect, spiral aftereffect, and Phi phe- 
nomenon. Significant set effects were found for 
Necker cube, spiral aftereffect, and autokinetic phe- 
nomenon; significant shock effect was found for the 
autokinetic phenomenon. Perceptual performance was 
maximal for strong-shock facilitating set, while min- 
imal for strong-shock inhibiting set—Author abstract. 
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( Bos- 
of instruction on the appear- 
ance of the autokinetic effect. Journal of Psychol- 
egy, 1964, (1), 85-88. —In studies concerned with 
Հանա Effect (AE), movement is usually im- 


The of this study 
influence of instruction on 
whether or not the AE is perceived. Boston College 
undergraduate males (N = 100) were shown an auto- 
kinetic light in a light room. Ss were divided 
into 4 groups (N25). Each gr received a dif- 

set of instructions. 3 Ss who were told to 
what they noticed about the light perceived the 
Cr * ee 2 
saw the light moving. 
When instructed to report what the light was ra? 
11 perceived AE. Movement was reported by 23 Ss 
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author that when the standard stimulus is com 
J : : pared 
with the variable, by increasing or decreasing the 
latter in magnitude, 2 different mental operations 
come into . In the Muller-Lyer Illusion the dif- 
ference between the 2 types of movement errors is 
աքի significant. A very similar result is obtained 
ER: straight lines are compared for lengths. Fur- 
her investigations are needed to show whether 
similar differences may be obtained in other psycho- 
Physical measurements.—Journal abstract. 
1 John, I. D. (Newcastle University Coll.) 
re-examination of the block design rotation ef- 
182 Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 175- 
—The d of 10 normal Ss օո a modifi- 
? hapiro's (1952) Block Design Rotation 
3 assessed using 2 measures: (1) angular 
of errors of orientation of the reproduced designs 
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(error scores), and (2) amount of rotation of re- 
produced designs, Le, taking into account both angular 
size and direction of errors of orientation (rotation 
scores). The results show that these 2 measures are 
differentially affected by the experimental variables 
operating in this situation and that what has been 
called the "block design rotation effect" does not re- 
fect a tendency by Ss to rotate their reproductions 
in a particular direction. A supplementary hypothesis 
that the so-called block design rotation effect is related 
to the Poggendorf illusion was not supported by the 
findings.—Jowrnal abstract. 


3473. Kleban, Morton ՒԼ, Ismir, Awad A., & 
Gould, Warren. A comparison of two types of 
autokinetic judgments and the influence of social 
desirability on accepting an autokinetic sugges- 
tion. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 
207-216.—The purposes of the experiment were to 
demonstrate that psychiatric hospital patients would 
react to autokinetic suggestion; that those with high 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale scores 
would be most suggestible; and that autokinetic dis- 
tance and time judgments would be related. The Ss 
were exposed to 2 replications of the experimental 
»rocedure ; the experimental suggestion was presented 
immediately before the second replication. The Ss 
did not demonstrate autokinetic suggestibility; the 
high social-desirability Ss had significantly larger 
distance judgments and significantly longer time judg- 
ments than the Ss in the low social-desirability group 
and the distance and time judgments were signif- 
icantly correlated—Author abstract. 

3474. Kolers, Paul A. The illusion of move- 
ment. Scientific American, 1964, 211(4), 98-106.— 
Flashing 2 lights at certain rates of speed creates the 
illusion of a single light in motion. Experiments with 
the illusion assist in efforts to clarify the neural 
mechanisms of visual perception. Journal abstract. 


3475. Niven, Jorma I., Whiteside, Thomas C. D., 
& Graybiel, Ashton. The elevator illusion: Mo- 
tion of a visual target during vertical acceleration. 
USN SAM NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1963, No. 89, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, Y - 
— 2 normal and 2 labyrinthine defective (L-D) 55 
were exposed to vertical accelerations օք either less 
than 1 or more than 1 G on descent or ascent, 
respectively, in an elevator, while viewing a real 
target, a visual afterimage, or a combination of both. 
Normal Ss tended to perceive an apparent downward 
movement of the real target when G Հ 1 and an up- 
ward shift when G > 1; for a visual afterimage the 
relationships were reversed. The L-D's did not per- 
ceive apparent movement of the real target at anytime 
and were uncertain with respect to the afterimage. 
Involuntary upward eye movements in response to a 
change from 1 G to zero G were subsequently demon- 
strated in normal Ss but no such movement could be 
shown in a L-D S.—USN SAM NASA. 


3476. Orbach, J., & Zucker, Ellen. Reversibility 
of the Necker cube: V. Effect of movement of 
the figure on the perception of reversals. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 945-951.—It has 
been proposed that growth of "satiation" to a critical 
value is responsible for the reversals of perspective 
seen in the Necker cube; when the satiation process 
is somehow prevented from reaching the critical value, 
the "preferred orientation" is invariably reported. In 
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resultant i of the axis of orientation 
the cube) pre “satiation” from the 
critical value necessary SES reversals, ` 
ever, the reports did not to “preferred orienta- 
tion.” Instead, the initial percept became “locked-in” 
(or the period of the trial—Journal abstract. 

3477. Pollack, Robert H. Res 


(Inst. Juvenile 
Chicago, III.) and successive 
aps t aen , D 
and chrono ere ator ` 
1964, 19(1), KREE illusions 
may be dichotomized into t whose magnitudes 
crease with an increase in CA (T I) and those 
whose magnitude increase with CA (Type 11). The 
former illusions appear to be i largely by 
stimulus variables and the state of the receptor system, 
and not at all by intellectual functions. The latter 
այու to depend upon the comparison of visual stim- 
uli separated by space or time, isons 
seeming to necessitate intellectual functioning. In 
this experiment the method of presentation of a 
Type I illusion was altered so that its parts were 
presented in succession rather than simultaneously, It 
2 predict M such alteration would n the 
irection of illusion, reverse its developmental pat- 
tern, and would produce a correlation with measured 
intellectual capacity, all of which would be charac- 
teristic of a Type II illusion. Ss were school children 
in Grades 2 to 5, All predictions were confirmed. 
(20 ref.) —J/ournal abstract. 


3478. Pollack, R. H., & Chaplin, Mary Rose. 
Effects of prolonged stimulation by components 
of the Mueller-Lyer figure upon the magnitude of 
illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 
377-382.— Based upon data concerning contour orien- 
tation and interaction and the stimulus variables af- 
fecting the Mueller-Lyer illusion, an explanation for 
the illusion was advanced. Predictions made for the 
effects of prolonged fixation of each of the component 

i The theoret- 
ical rationale 
possible difficulties which requi 
investigation. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3479. Ratanova, T. A. (Inst. Psychol., Moscow) 
K voprosu o prichinakh, illyuzii v 
oblasti vospriyatii tyazhesti. [On the causes of il- 


lusion in the perception of weight.] Voprosy Psikho- 
logii 1963, Nasa, 105-115—An attempt is made to 
provide an experimental basis for the proposition that 
weight illusions are due to p' tory Տ 
initiates before lifting the weight. These roo 
are based on the immediately preceding weights in the 
series. In order to obtain a measure of these proc- 
esses independent of the illusion itself electromio- 
graphic techniques were used to record mus 

neural activity just prior to lifting, of the weights. 
S was asked to lift in a series of trials 2 weights in 
succession. The 2nd one was always heavier. D 
general this activity had a greater duration when it 
was preparatory to lifting heavy weights than lighter. 
When the weights were then equated an illusion arose, 
the 2nd weight feeling lighter. This in turn led to a 
shortening of the duration of electrical activity pre- 


Re de 264 Sé Sach SE 
duration ically pot in ns turn 
a ance or in fact a reversal of the illusion. 


An * 
theory oí muscular electrical activity I. Pick, 
3480. Spitz, Herman ՒԼ 


w. hearers Bordentown, N. J.) A comparison 
mental retardates and normals on the SEN 
— window Journal of A 

& Social Pryc , 1964, 68 (5), 574-575,—56 high- 
grade inst ized adolescent retardates and 56 
normals of — wen after ավ split into 
ե : Groups | and 11 observed a rotating trape- 
siet wi monocularly and binocularly, respec- 


window 
tively; Groups III and IV observed a rotating trape- 
zoidal shape, which had no windows cut out or 
shadows painted on it, monocularly and binocularly, 
— Analysis օք vartance shows that visual 
conditions and stimuli are ificant, but groups are 
not The do not 


3481, Stern, Robert M. (Indiana U. Long- 
term observation of the a illusion: Fre- 

and direction of movement. Perceptual & 
otor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 5-R30,— This study was 


sii 

problem of the retinal location of det induced optical 
illusions.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 5, 94-102. 
—90 Ss were tested on figural aftereff d 

periments. The experiments differed from the Kóhler 
and Wallach experiments in that (a) when the fixa- 
tion points of the I and T figures (2 circles) were 
superimposed, the figures were some distance apart 


and Wallach for such experimental conditions. 
concluded that figural aftereffects is a phenomenon 
different from optical 
Zusne. 
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Ars) Costello, C. G. (Regina General Hosp. 
Saskatchewan) Further tests with the after- 
effect of a theory of 


Journal of Prychology, 1964, 55(2) 
tion. Brit » . + 
189-199.—On the basis of a of homocostatic 


the interaction of the above 2 vari : (1) with the 


ex ion-introversion variables tested in Exp. II, 
CIRCA wend in 
Exp. HI, received only partial confirmation. The 

is alternating and increase in the 


aftereffect with massed practice and the effects of the 
interaction of massed practice with the direction of 
rotation were confirmed. The predicted effect of 
depressant and stimulant drugs interacting with 
massed practice and duration of rotation was not 
confirmed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


3484. Cratty, Bryant J. & Hutton, Robert Տ. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Figural aftereffects 
from gross action patterns. Research 
Quarterly, 1964, 35(2), 116-125.—60 male university 
students guided themselves, while blindfolded, through 
curved and striaght pathways 27 ft. long. 30 Ss moved 
10 consecutive times through left-turning patterns, 
while a second 30 Ss walked 10 times through right- 
turning arcs. Aftereffects were evidenced by reports 
of opposite curvature in a straight test pathway im- 
mediately following satiation. A typical decay curve 
was recorded, upon the percent of the Ss ex- 
periencing curvature, by trial, through the straight 
test pathway. No significant differences were noted 
upon comparing both the reports of those satiated 
right versus those satiated left, and of Ss receiving 
an initial trial in the test pathway prior to satiation, 
vs. the Ss who did not. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
3485. Crawford, F. T., & Kubala, A. L. Dis- 
placement of figural after-effects as a function of 
hue. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(4), 427-432.— 
An investigation of figural aíter-effects as affected 
by hue is described. The brightnesses of an orange, 
à blue, and a gray were equated by psychophysically 
determined heterochromatic brightness matches. The 
use of a standard source of illumination facilitated cal- 
culation of tristimulus values and Munsell notation 
of the stimuli produced greater displacements than 
the achromatic stimulus—Journal abstract. 

3486. Day, R. ԷԼ, & Singer, G. (Ս. Sydne 
Spatial aftereffects within and 3 ee 
and vision. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68(4), 337-343.--4 experiments designed to in- 
vestigate the claim that intermodal spatial aftereffects 
occur een kinesthesis and vision are described. 
The task required Ss to make judgments of either the 
kin etic or visual horizontal following protracted 
stimulation .by slanted (15?) stimulus objects in the 
visual or kinesthetic modalities. Whereas the stim- 
ulus conditions used in Exp. 1 and 2 resulted in con- 
sistent and significant aftereffects within the 2 modal- 
ities, no intermodal kinesthetic or visual effects oc- 
curred. With appropriate controls, Exp. 3 and 4 
were designed to a proximate as closely as possible 
conditions under which intermodal effects had been 
reported as occurring in earlier experiments. In 
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these experiments no such effect was found. The data 
from all 4 experiments show unequivocally that, for 
the judgmental task used, there is no evidence for the 
occurrence of intermodal spatial aftereffects. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 

3487. Eisdorfer, Carl, & Axelrod, Seymour. 
(Duke U.) Senescence and figural aftereffects in 
two modalities: A correction. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1964, 104(2), 193-197.—Inaccuracies in 
data presented in an earlier paper are reported, along 
with additional data on visual aftereffects. Contrary 
to the original interpretation, senescents appear to be 
less susceptible than young adults to visual aftereffects 
immediately after inspection. The questions of differ- 
ential susceptibility to kinesthetic aftereffects and of 
intermodality correlations are not answered by the 
data.—Journal abstract. 

3488. Freud, Sheldon L. (FAA, Washington, 
D. C.) The physiological locus of the spiral after- 
effect. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 

3), 422-428.—2 experiments were carried out. 1ո 

e Ist, transfer of the spiral after-effect (SAE) was 
determined by having S report “yes” or “no” if the 
effect appeared in the unstimulated hemiretina. In 
the 2nd, by pressing a button in the presence of the 
effect, S indicated the effect's duration. The same 
Ss, 10 persons from the students and employees of the 
University of Connecticut, were used in both experi- 
ments. “he apparatus also was approximately the 
same in the 2 experiments. Exp. Լ demonstrated 
100% transfer between homonymous hemiretinas. 
Exp. II, duration of the SAE was found to be longer 
for conditions of nontransfer than for conditions of 
transfer. It was concluded that a major central com- 
ponent exists for the SAE—R. D. Nance. 


3489. Matteson, Halsey Hulburt. (U. Illinois) 
The effects of stimulus position, stimulus intensity, 
and intensity of intermittent background illumina- 
tion on the duration of a series of after-images. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (12), 5572.—Abstract. 

3490. Moseley, David V. (Huyton Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Liverpool, England) A tachistoscopic 
study of figural aftereffect (FAE). Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 882.—Using I and T ex- 
posures in the range 1-500 msec., duration of FAE 
was found to vary directly with I duration and in- 
versely with T duration. Summation of FAE pro- 
duced by a number of prior I presentations was dem- 
onstrated. Duration of FAE declined throughout an 
experimental session unless adequate inter-trial in- 
tervals (30 sec.) were used. Other pilot experiments 
are described which suggest optimal stimulus condi- 
tions for FAE— Author abstract. 


3491. Onizawa, Tadashi. (Iwate U., Japan) 
Studies of the intensity of the projected after- 
image: I. Method and influence of stimulation 
time. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 
90-93.—The intensity of the projected negative after- 
image is operationally defined as the intensity of the 
projection ground which just erases the afterimage. 
Apparatus and method of measuring the intensity 
were described. The influence of varying stimulation 
times upon the intensity of the afterimage and the 
validity of this method was tested. Significant differ- 
ences of the influence upon the intensity of the after- 
image show that the method is valid.—Journal 
abstract. 
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3492. Pickersgill, Mary J., & pes A. (Ս. 
Leeds, England) „„ —7 ԷՎ 
movement. Quarterly Journal ‘perimental 
chology, 1964, 16(2), 90-103.—Previous — 
work on the origin of the aftereffect of seen movement 
is discussed and the relevance of the argument from 
transfer, which is generally used to demonstrate that 
the effect is central, is brought into question, The 
problem is reformulated in terms of whether a retinal 
contribution is necessary throughout the aftereffect 
and experiments are described which support the 
hypothesis that it is necessary. It is SG that 
perception of the movement aftereffect involves 
normal movement perception, which itself is de- 
pendent on the integrity of cerebral functioning. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 

3493. Pinckney, George A. (State U. New York 
Coll., Brockport) Reliability of duration as a 
measure of the spiral aftereffect. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 375-376.—Data supported 
the reliability of duration as a measure of the spiral 
aítereffect and showed that a contracting spiral was 
judged more reliably than an expanding one,—Journal 
abstract. 

3494. Ross, Ք. L., & Taylor, M. M. (Defence 
Res. Med. Lab., Toronto, Canada) Tracking rotary 
motion aftereffect with different illuminations of 
inspection and test field. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(3), 885-888.— Taylor's psychophysical the- 
ory of figural aftereffects was used to predict the 
effect of changes in illumination of inspection and test 
fields on the amount and the rate of decay of the 
rotary motion aftereffect. As predicted, the brighter 
inspection disc produced more aftereffect, while 
brighter test disc produced a smaller and faster- 
decaying aftereffect—Journal abstract. 

3495. Spigel, Irvin M. (Temple U.) The use 
of decay inhibition in an examination of central 
mediation in movement aftereffects. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1964, 70(2), 241-247.—The in- 
hibition of the decay of movement aftereffects by the 
interpolation of contour-free, postexposure stimulation 
was employed in an effort to study the extent of cen- 
tral involvement in these phenomena. Pattern stim- 
ulation of the contralateral eye following objective 
rotation of a radial design yielded a reduction in 
residual aftereffect with the viewing eye upon re- 
exposure to the stationary pattern, supporting central 
mediation.—Author abstract. 

3496. Welman, A. J., & van Wijk, Jeanette M. 
Het gebruik van de Archimedes-spiraal bij het 
vaststellen van hersenbeschadiging. [The use of the 
Archimedes spiral in the diagnosis of brain damage.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1964, 19 
(4), 421-429.—A total of 299 persons—182 brain 
damaged patients, 92 neurotics and 25 controls—were 
given the Archimedes spiral test. The brain damaged 
group consisted of 57 epileptics, 19 patients with brain 
tumor, 20 with Parkinson’s syndrome, 23 suffering 
from dementia or debility, and 63 with no specific 
diagnosis. The tumor subgroup was significantly dif- 
ferent from the rest. None of the other groups or 
subgroups were differentiated to a significant degree. 
—J. C. Brengelmann. 

3497. Wertheimer, Michael, & King, William L. 
(U. Colorado) Can an induced color produce an 
afterimage? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 


39; 3492-3500 


(3), 696.— The authors could not decide whether the 
green hue they studied in an afterimage of a visual 
target was due to induction by a red alterimage sur- 
round or was itselí an aíter image of an induced red. 
Swink argued that the 2nd alternative is untenable. 
In this note, Wertheimer and King's rejoinder is that 
unfortunately it can not be ruled out entirely 
Author abstract. 


RracriosN Time 


3498. Aiken, Lewis R., & Lichtenstein, Malcolm. 
Reaction times to regularly recurring visual stim- 
սն. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 713- 
720.—In this experiment, which was concerned with 
reaction times to regularly recurring visual stimuli, 
4 experienced Ss made 21 serial responses at 8 inter- 
stimulus intervals with 8 replications each. The ex- 

iment was designed to provide answers to the fol- 

SM questions. With regularly recurring visual 
stimuli, (a) what is the relationship between fore- 
period length and mean reaction time to light at the 
asymptote of the reaction time practice curve, and 
(b) what are the differences, for various foreperiod 
lengths, in the effects of practice on mean reaction 
time to light? The predicted answers to both ques- 
tions (a) and (b) were confirmed, The relationship 
between interstimulus time interval and reaction time 
to regularly recurring visual stimuli is best depicted 
as an increasing function which reaches an asymptote 
at a different time interval for each Տ. In addition, 
= results in a greater decrease in reaction time 
‘or the 1- and 2-sec interstimulus intervals, and espe- 
cially for the former, than for longer intervals; this 
effect is most pronounced after 1 experience with the 
given interstimulus interval. 

3499, Favreau, Olga. (McGill U.) Proactive 
decremental effects on response in a con- 
tinuous DRT task. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1 
(10), 319-320.—30 Ss performed a 324-trial, subject- 
paced, two-signal, frequency-imbalanced, disjunctive 
reaction time task. Responses on trials following the 
occurrence of the infrequent signal yielded longer 
RTs than responses on other trials. This effect is 
attributed to novelty produced “startle,” and is dif- 
ferent from series effects previously reported. Jour- 
nal abstract. 


3500. Griew, S. (Dept. Psychology, U. Bristol, 
England) Age, information transmission and the 
positional relationship between ignals and re- 
sponses in the performance of a choice task. 
Ergonomics, 1964, 7(3), 267-277.—4 multiple-choice 
reaction time experiments are reported. In the Ist, 
S-R compatibility is maintained at a high level by 
requiring Ss to respond by making a movement in- 
dicated directly by the position of the signal. In the 
2nd, Ss are required to respond in the direction in- 
dicated by the position of the “mirror image” of the 
signal, and hence S-R compatibility is reduced. Rates 
of information transmission are calculated from the 
slope constants of the regression equations fitted to 
data on mean reaction times. It is found that while 
all Ss show a lower rate of information transmission 
in the 2nd task than in the first, the reduction in the 
case of older Ss is not proportionally different from 
that shown by younger ՏՏ. Exp. III tests predictions 
about the mean reaction times of Ss in tasks involving 
incompatible Տ-Ք relationships which are limited to 
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perimental data show that differences in the relation- 
ships of various components of a complex signal 
(color, magnitude, and placement) do not affect 
reaction time as a function of amount of information 
However, severa] Sa cast the individually presented 
signals into a "menta! pattern" and, as a consequence 
their capacity for receiving and transmitting informa 
tion is increased.—/. D. London. 

3505. Kagan, Herman. (Ս. Arizona) Muscu- 
lar tension, task resistance and speed of response. 
Psychological Record, 1964, 14(4), 417-425.—The 
effect of induced tension (IT) and response resistance 
(RR) on reaction time (RT) was investigated by 
subjecting 2 highly trained Ss to many wecks of 
trials, employing a wide range of IT's and RR. The 
results were individually computed by an analysis of 
variance technique. The results show that IT has a 
detrimental effect on RT when relatively high RK 
are employed, but has no detrimental effect when 
relatively low RR's are employed. Under any IT 
level, RT is directly proportional to RR. The results 
suggest that induced tension is superfluous to already 
existing muscular tension created by “set,” except 
when the RR cannot be discriminated from 0 resist- 
ance.—Journal abstract. 

3506. Kostanyan, A. O. (Aquatic Sports Sch., 
Erevan, USSR) O vliyanii slukha na skorost’ 
dvigatel'noi reaktsii cheloveka. [On the influence 
of hearing on the speed of the motor reaction in man.] 
Zhurnal Eksperimental'noi i Klinicheskoi Meditsiny, 
1963, 3(1), 79-85.— The author investigates the dif- 
ference in speed levels of the motor reaction to visual 
signals in deaf and normal children and reports on 
latent period, speed of reaction, and the orienting 
response.—4/. D. London. 

3507. Lappin, Joseph S., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(U. Illinois) Inhibition of a simple visual reac- 
tion time by a second stimulus: A failure to 
replicate. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 293- 
294.—Helson & Steger (1962) have reported that 
simple reaction time to a light stimulus was increased 
if a second light occurred as long as 180 ms. aíter 
the primary stimulus. The experiment was unsuccess- 
ful in producing the phenomenon. Some defects in 
methodology in the Helson & Steger (1962) experi- 
ment were considered.—Journal abstract. 

3508. Mowbray, G. H. (Johns Hopkins Ս.) 
Subjective expectancy and choice reaction times. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
16(3), 216-223.—Previous findings suggested that 
selective response times might be affected both by the 
inter-stimulus interval and by the probability of oc- 
currence of the stimulus for reaction. These 2 factors 
have been tested independently and have been found 
to influence reaction times in a fashion that an ex- 
pectancy hypothesis would prediet. Author abstract. 

3509. Nickerson, Raymond Տ., & Feehrer, Carl 
E. Stimulus categorization and response time. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 785-793.— 
Generally, in disjunctive reaction time experiments 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between the 
number of stimulus alternatives and the number of 
response alternatives. Consequently, the roles of 
stimulus recognition or categorization processes and 
response choice processes are confounded in the data. 
2 experiments were conducted in which the stimulus 
set was mapped onto the response set in a many-to- 
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creased from ] to 4. 
varied with the number of independent dis 
combined attributes used to designate 
category — Journal abstract, 

3510. Pease, Victor. (U. 
sity-time relation of a stimulus in 


i 


The inten- 


range 
KT decreases with increases in duration up to a eriti- 
cal duration after which luminance alone determines 
the response, and that critical duration depends upon 
flash luminance Journal abstract, 


3511. Ross, J. A. (VA Hosp., Syracuse, N. Y.) 
ta on — reaction 


Inſſuence of tion 
time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 183). 86s- 
868.—12 hospitalized adult male patients’ si te 
action time (RT), termination of a visual stimulus, 
was compared with that of 12 nonhospitalized adult 
males. Times between stimulus tions (inter- 
trial interval) were 3, 9, and 15 sec. A counter- 
balanced order օք interval presentation was used. 
res similarly 


Disjunctive reaction 
between sense modes. Perceptual 


as a function of . 
either a sound, a light in the left eye, or a weaker 
light in the right eye at the same retinal locus. 
reaction time shortened with practice and was inde- 
pendent of the nature of the other stimulus. 


superiori i 


ն 


of inter- vs. intrasensory coding 

tioned.—Journal abstract. 
3513. Rutschmann, EEN & Link, Ruth. Per- 

ception of t ral order of 

sense mode and simple reaction 

& Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), - 

of temporal order (method of constant stimuli 


E 


explanation is offered to account for the differences 
between these findings and those of Hirsh and Sher- 


standard stimulus presented ene. 
Unzer these conditions Os were able to correctly 
judge the relative image sires of the 2 objects — 
Journal abstract 


measured 
influence of the parameters, ncy, 
Object contrast, and average luminance of the sine- 


ted. The results indicate that different physiologi- 
cal effects cause the contour-perception phenomena. 
—Journal abstract. d 

3519. Burgh, Peter. (Ս. Cambridge) Peripheral 
d i eo ontrast. Quarterly 


viewing and simultaneous c 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(3), 
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257-263.—An experiment was done to find the effect 
on simultaneous brightness contrast of viewing the 
test patches foveally or peripherally, at a distance of 
3" or 6° from the fovea. It was found that contrast 
was greater in the periphery. It was also found that 
contrast increased with prolonged viewing of the 
display, A further experiment showed that blurring 
the test patches produced an increase in contrast.— 
Author. abstract, 

3520. Charman, W. N., & Watrasiewicz, B. M. 
(Imperial Coll., London) Mach effect associated 
with microscope images. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1964, 54(6), 791-797.— The dis- 
tributions of subjective brightness in the microscope 
images of an opaque straight edge under various 
conditions of illumination are compared with the cor- 
responding physical luminance distributions. The 
importance of the contour-enhancing function of the 
eye during visual observations with the microscope 
is shown.—Journal abstract. 

3521. Fox, Robert. (U. Cincinnati) An analy- 
sis of the suppression mechanism in binocular 
rivalry. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5564- 
5565.— Abstract. 


3522. Groman, W. (Duke U.) An apparatus 
for presenting continuously varying binocularly 
M 3 . = ay. single object. 

erly Jon of Experimental Psychology, 
16(2), 184-186, i Safer 

3523.  Gurtovor, G. K. Glaz i zrenie. [The eye 
and vision.] Moscow: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959. 
95 p.—An account of the evolution of the eye, its 
Structure and function in man and the higher verte- 
brates—J. D. London. 

3524. Hall, R. J., & Wilsoncroft, W. E. Pro- 

nged visual after images. Psychonomic Science, 
1964, 1(9), 267-268.— This study indicates that sup- 
plying stimulus changes (flickering on-off light) to 
the visual field following initial stimulation of the 
retina can prolong the duration of visual after images. 
AN most current research on after images has 
ded on the biochemical and neural basis of this 
phenomena, it is suggested that post stimulation con- 
ed Tots field as well as such simple 

inking m: igni 
oru Mad Hi pan ay also be significant parame- 

3525. Hufford, Lyle Ք. Reaction time and the 
e) area-stimulus intensity relationship. Jour- 
on of the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54(11), 

368-1373.—Reaction time was measured from the 
onset of a signal flash to the manual release of a 
microswitch. 2 well-trained Ss responded under 
AE conditions of stimulus area and luminance. 

— sg of stimulus patterns were used: (1) 5 equal 
58 es, each subtending very nearly 9, centered on 

i i and centers of squares whose diagonals . 
RE angles in geometrical progression fronte 

° ubtending 8 angles in geometri - 
Ge from 20, 44/28", 1885 1382. 1°57", po 
SE 3°10’ the Ist օք which has the same area as 
' : otal area of the 5 circles in each pattern of the 

s ye Several different luminances were used with 
bs pattern of each type. A physiological summation 

eory with nonindependence of retinal receptor ele- 


ments is suggested by the results of i 
—Author abstract. Ee 
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3526. Kapany, N. S., & Peppers, N. A. Image 
synthesis. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1964, 54(11), 1321-1325.—Optical- system point 
spread functions in the form of spot diagrams, taking 
due account of aberrations in the presence of diffrac- 
tion, are used to synthesize pictorial images. Experi- 
mental work in which a versatile image synthesizer 
is used to synthesize images of random geometrical 
patterns and pictorial test objects in the presence of 
spherical aberration, coma, astigmatism, and coma 
plus astigmatism, with and without diffraction, is 
discussed. It is shown that considerable discrepancy 
arises on ignoring the diffraction effects when aber- 
rations are small. Further applications of the image 
synthesis technique in electro-optical systems are sug- 
gested.— Author abstract. 


3527. Kaufman, Lloyd. On the nature of bi- 
nocular disparity. American Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 77(3), 393-402.— The effectiveness of retinal 
disparity in previous experiments has depended on 
the conspicuousness of the differences in the configu- 
rations of the half-images. The 6 demonstrations 
presented here provide evidence that the problem is 
a “real one. It is concluded that any discriminable 
pattern can produce an effective disparity. Stereop- 
sis is the reaction of the visual system to transverse 
phase-differences in the information contained in the 
stimulus patterns of the 2 eyes.—R. D. Nance. 

3528. Lezhava, G. G. Znachenie chastoty raz- 
drazheniya v razvitii “privykaniya” otvetov zri- 
tePnoí sistemy. [The importance of frequency of 
stimulation in the development of "adaptation" of 
responses in the visual system.] Soobshcheniya Aka- 
demii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, 1964, 35(3), 705-711. 
—Frequency as well as intensity plays a role in the 
development of response-adaptation at different levels 
of the visual system. Lengthening of the interval 
between stimulations leads to decrease in the number 
of stimulations required for adaptation; the number of 
stimulations is not a decisive factor. Lengthening of 
the interval between stimulations from 1l to 5 sec. 
leads to increase of adaptation-time, but from 6 to 
8 sec. to decrease thereof.—/. D. London. 


3529. McCready, Donald William. (U. Michi- 
gan) Visual acuity under conditions that induce 
size illusions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5573.— Abstract. 


3530. McLaughlin, Samuel C. (Tufts U.) Vis- 
ual perception in strabismus and amblyopia. Psy- 
chological Monographs: General & Applied, 1964, 
78(12, Whole No. 589), 23 p.—Strabismus is a visual 
disorder in which 1 eye is deviated from the line of 
sight. Amblyopia (more properly, amblyopia ex 
anopsia, which means "deterioration of vision through 
disuse") is a partial deficiency of visual acuity in 1 
eye—usually a strabismic eye. Evidence is presented 
that the underlying disorder in the strabismus- 
amblyopia syndrome is a previously unrecognized 
anomaly of visual perception: objects as seen from 
l eye are perceived as being unreal (incapable of 
stimulating any sense modality except the visual). 
The perceptual disorder, once acquired, leads to a 
progressive series of changes in the appearance of the 
unreal image, the end result being "suppression" of 
that image. Strabismus provides unique opportuni- 
ties for studying the action of the visual interpretative 
mechanism in normal seeing. Evidence is presented 
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that the perceptual disorder in question accounts for 
the major clinical features of strabismus and amblyo- 
pia. Implications for the treatment oí these disorders, 
and for the understanding of normal binocular co- 
ordination, are discussed. (23 ref.)—Awthor abstract. 


3531. Nelson, Thomas M., & Bartley, S. Howard. 
(Michigan State U.) Description of a central 
mechanism related to diverse brightness phe- 
nomena. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 379- 
395.—A paper interrelating a number of well-known 
formulations and findings, such as the Talbot-Plateau 
law, the Broca-Sulzer effect, the Briicke-Bartley ef- 
fect, etc., by showing how the alternation-of-response 
theory (a statement of how the central end of the 
optic pathway functions) provides for them. Certain 
limitations in the Talbot-Plateau law are also han- 
dled by the theory.—S. H. Bartley. 


3532, Nelson, Thomas M., Bartley, S. Howard, 
& Bleck, Fred C. (Michigan State U.) The effects 
of cycling upon CFF when stimulus purity is 
varied. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 343- 
352.—2 Os established CFF for 37 spectral samples 
equated in luminosity by the method of flicker. 5 
pulse-to-cycle fractions (PCFs) were employed. 
Longer wavelengths produced higher CFFs than 
shorter, Purity increased CFF, PCF varied CFF 
in the same way for each unique composition of wave- 
length. Smaller and less consistent differences be- 
tween compositions occurred as PCF was varied from 
.50 to .88.—Author abstract. 


3533. Nelson, Thomas M., Bartley, S. Howard, 
& Harper, Earl S. (Michigan State U.) CFF for 
short trains of photic stimulation having various 
temporal distributions and separations. Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 333-341—Variable pat- 
terns of photic repetition consisting of trains and 
intervals separating them were presented to the eye. 
2 observers established CFF. It was found that CFF 
values were varied by the number of cycles in the 
trains, pulse-to-cycle fractions (PCFs) in the trains, 
and intensity. Variation in the duration of the inter- 
vals separating trains did not vary CFF within the 
range of values employed.—Author abstract. 


3534. Ranney, Jane E., & Bartley, Տ. Howard. 
(Michigan State U.) Critical flicker frequency for 
high pulse-to-pulse fractions and high intensity. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 329-331.—Criti- 
cal flicker frequencies were determined for 5 PCFs 
ranging from 1/2 to 29/30 and for intensities of 1200 
c/ft? and 1890 c/ft?. Present data obliterated the 
irregularities previously obtained in the curves re- 
lating PCF and CFF.—Author abstract. 


3535. Schmidt, Harald-Edwin. (Duquesne U.) 
Relation of the narrowing of the visual field with 
an increase in distance to manifest anxiety. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 334- 
336.—The narrowing of the visual field with an in- 
crease in distance between S and fixation point was 
investigated with 20 Տտ under stable background 
conditions, Stimuli were introduced from the periph- 
ery and readings were taken at the limits of sharp 
perception of figure. The observations of Aubert 
and Foerster were used as a starting point and Ss 
were equally divided into high- and low-anxiety 
groups on the basis of Taylor’s MA scale, The re- 
rearch demonstrated the narrowing of the visual field 
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with an increase in distance, but the visual e was 
greater for the high-anxicty group.—Jowrnal abstract. 


3536, Smith, Karl U., Cambria, Richard, & Stef- 
fan, James. 10 Wisconsin) Sensory- feedback 
analysis of reading. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1964, 48(5), 275-286.—This research investigates the 
space displacement of printed matter as an experi- 
mental technique for sensory-feedback analysis of 
reading behavior. 1 experiment compares the rela- 
tive effects of inversion and reversal of reading mate- 
rial on errors and time of reading. Another de- 
termines angular rotation breakdown displacement 
angles of normal reading pace. Results show that 
reversal and inversion of the visual feedback of read- 
ing have more or less equivalent effects on the overall 
efficiency of reading performance. Significant asym- 
metric breakdown angular-displacement thresholds for 
right and left rotation of printed material also have 
been found. These differential-rotational thresholds 
may be related to handedness. The results suggest 
that the anisotropy of reading behavior is based on 
movement specialization related to the dynamic spatial 
orientation of eye movements and of the visual 
sensory data generated by such movements.—Journal 
abstract. 

3537. Turner, Edward D., & Bevan, William. 
(Kansas State Ս.) Patterns of experience and the 
perceived orientation of the Necker Cube. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1964, 70(2), 345-352.—3 ex- 
periments, involving a total of 30 Ss, dealt with 
perceived orientation of the Necker Cube as a func- 


tion of patterns of stimulus input prior to presentation 
of the balanced or ambiguous cube. During a series 
of pretest trials, the ambiguity of the figure in one 
orientation, the relative frequency with which it was 
presented, or the relative frequency with which the 
orientation was reinforced was varied. It was thus 
anticipated that this orientation would be established 
as a standard for further judgments. As predicted, 
a predominant number of presentations of the maxi- 
mally ambiguous or balanced cube, were reported to 
be in the opposite orientation. A reconciliation of 
these data with previous findings is attempted.— 
Author abstract. 

3538. Vavilov, S. I. Glaz i solntse. [The eye and 
the sun.] Moscow: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1950. 123 
p.—A book on the physics of light, the sun, and the 


mechanism and properties of vision.—l. D. London. 


3539. Wang, May-Jane. The effect of temporal 
delay upon dynamic contour perception. Acta 
Psychologica Taiwanica, 1964, 6, 80-85.--18 Ss ob- 
served a small lighted square successively presenting 
from left to right in a dark room. The time interval 
between stimulus presentation was increased or de- 
creased until S could perceive (or no longer perceive) 
the contour of the stimulus. There were 2 types of 
experimental conditions. 1 of them referred to the 
temporal delay between the disappearance of the 
stationary stimulus and the presence of the moving 
stimulus, and the other referred to different durations 
of the stationary stimulus prior to movement. The 
relationship between the duration of the exposure 
of the stationary stimulus and the minimum interval 
required for the contour perception was found to be 
positive, that is the longer the duration, the better 
the effect of facilitation on contour perception. Tem- 
poral delay had a deleterious effect upon the percep- 
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munsiuremueeis with lecteasing eccentricity —/ owr mai 
aberat. 


354. Brown, Donald W. (Sylvania Electronic 
Waltham, Mass.) mixtures: Լ 
fiters. Journal of Prychelogy, 1064 
$8(1), 82-105.— Duta were collected op cht 
mixtures to evaluate the effects of photographic r 
(Le, densities of corresponding pairs on 2 slides) 
amd projection filters on ceived hue and satura 
ton. J slides were combined factorially, yichling 
3 slide pairs. Each of these pairs was projecte! 
through 9 &her combination. Ss judged the hoc 
and saturation of 9 stimulus chips. It was found that 
some bat not all pairs of projection filters yielded a 
full range of color and further, that classical color 
mixture theory was adequate to explain the perceived 
colors if consideration was given to the induction of 
the complement of the background color. Journal 
abstract. 

3545. Connors, Mary M., & Siegel, Michael H. 
Differential color sensitivity in the purple region. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1964, 54 
(11), 1374-1377.—Color discrimination was meas 
ured by the method oí constant stimuli at 8 points 
along a blue to red continuum. The standard devia- 
tions of judgments of color difference were used as 
the measure of discrimination. In terms of ratios of 
luminances of the com ats, the sensitivity through 
out most of the purple region is relatively constant. 
There is some decrease in sensitivity at the blue ex- 
treme and a larger decrease at the red end. The 
results are plotted on a CIE x, y chromaticity diagram 

compared with similar data of other authors.— 
Author abstract. 


.3546. Crovitz, Herbert F. (VA Hosp., Durham, 
N.C.) Kóllner effect and suppression of the view 
of an eye. Science, 1964, 146( Whole No. 3649), 
1329-1330.—Koóllner's discovery of binasal hemiano- 
pia as an early stage in binocular color rivalry is 
extended to the study of the subsequent suppression of 
the color seen by an eye. The Köllner effect is 1 of 
the 5 2-color Moms smi. that occur initially, and 
through which t suppression develops by the visi- 
ble expansion of 1 of the colors. However, suppres- 
sion sometimes occurs without a 2-color phase.— 
Journal abstract. 


— 7 curve gives a good նէ with Stiles's x, curve in 


3548. Knehr, Charles A., & Lorenz, Robert J. 
Subjective polus DA en? method of ucing a 
omenon. Journal sychology, 1964, 58(2), 

3 53-356.— Bright, saturated colors ու ԵՇ dd by 
illuminating rotating black and white patterned discs 
with pulsed light. These .colors disappear and are 
replaced by gray when disc and pulse frequencies 
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tbe situation or by direct efforts to simulate the eye 
movements. Thus an objective criterion is provided 
for the presence of visual hallucinations.—Journal 


abstract. cca nm 
3557. Gippenreiter, Y. B, Vergiles, H. Y., 
Shchedrovitskii, L. P. (Ս. Moscow, USSR) 


registratsii tremora glaz. [A 
new method of recording eye tremor.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1964, No. 5, 118-121.—A new method of 
recording eye tremor and of measuring its amplitude 
is described. This method shows that eye tremor may 
reach a frequency of up to 200 cps. The apparatus 
registers amplitudes of the order of 5 sec. of visual 
angle. This corresponds to an excursion of the eye 
of approximately 400 millimicrons, which is 3 times 
the sensitivity achieved in other devices.—L. Zuse, 

3558. Kennard, D. W., & Glaser, G. H. (Ս. 
Cambridge, England) An analysis of eyelid move- 
ments. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 
139(1), 31-48.—“Characteristic movements and func- 
tions of human eyelids were recorded and measured, 
and their relationship to brain mechanisms discussed. 
A method for the recording of both vertical and hori- 
zontal movements is described."—N. H. Pronko. 

3559. Mackworth, N. H., & Kaplan, I. T. (Har- 
vard Sch. Public Health) Eye movements during 

igilance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 
397—102.— This study concerns eye movements re- 
corded during a vigilance situation. Evidence was 
obtained on where people looked when they were 
watching for signals, which were 0.5-ՏՇՇ. pauses in 
the motion of a slowly revolving pointer. Results 
were: (1) Detection probability for 2 dials was ap- 
proximately 1⁄2 the detection rate for 1 dial. (2) 
Analysis of eye-movement records showed that in the 
1-dial situation every missed signal was fixated with- 
out being recognized. (3) In the 2-dial condition, 
signals were not only either fixated or unfixated, but 
some were fixated for part of their duration. Ap- 
proximately 14 of the signals fell into each fixation 
category. (4) In contrast to the 1-dial condition, the 
largest proportion of unreported signals for 2 dials 
were not fixated at all. Nearly as many unreported 
signals were partially fixated. About 14 of the un- 
yc ptus ար, were fixated for their full duration. 
(5) Individual Ss differed with respect to the time 
they paused on one dial before shifting to the other. 
Those who shifted more frequently detected more 
signals.—Journal abstract. 

3560. Wong Chi-Ching. [The role of eye-move- 
ment in the development of visual perception and 
recognition in preschool children.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1963, No. 1, 48-54 —In preschool chil- 
dren differences in the purpose of seeing and in 
Sensory content are reflected in differences in eye 


movement and display ontogenetic features—I, D. 
London. 
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CHEMICAL SENSES 


3561. Amoore, John E, Johnston, James W 
Jr, & Rubin, Martin, The 5 theory 
of odor. Scientific American, 1964, 210(2), 42-49. 
—The sense of smell is apparently based on a geome- 
try of molecules, 7 primary odors have been differ- 
entiated and each of them appears to be served by a 


specifically shaped recept, 
endings. I. M. Win? or at the olfactory nerve 
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3562. von Békésy, G. Duplexity theory of taste. 
Science, 1964, 145( Whole No. 3634), 834.—When 2 
different taste stimuli are presented, 1 to the left and 
the other to the right side of the tongue, they may 
add together to a sensation in the middle of the 
tongue, or they may stay separated. This phenome- 
non can be used to show that the 4 primary taste 
sensations seem to form 2 well-differentiated groups. 
Warm and cold stimuli act similarly to the 4 primary 
taste stimuli, thus separating the sensations on the 
tongue into 2 groups: bitter, warm, sweet; and sour, 
cold, salty.—Journal abstract. 

3563. Woskow, Morris Howard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Multidimensional scaling of odors. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5582.—Ab- 
stract. 


Somestuesis & KINESTHESIS 


3564. Aftanas, Marion, & Zubek, John Ք. (U. 
Manitoba) Interlimp transfer or changes in tac- 
tual acuity following occlusion of a circumscribed 
area of the skin. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(2), 437-442—3 groups of Ss were used, one 
serving as control and the others exposed to either a 
week of no tactual stimulation of a circumscribed area 
on the left forearm or a week of constant light pres- 
sure to the same skin area. 2 measures of tactual 
acuity, namely 2-point threshold and tactual fusion, 
were taken before and after each condition. Both 
measures indicated an increase in acuity following 
the “no stimulation” condition and a decrease in 
acuity after constant stimulation. No effect was 
shown by the control group. Changes in tactual 
acuity similar to those produced on the experimental 
arm, but not as pronounced, were also present on a 
homologous but not on a non-homologous area of the 
contralateral arm. A differential sensory input hy- 
pothesis is postulated as an explanation of the results. 
—Journal abstract. 


3565. Blitz, Bernard; Dinnerstein, Albert J., & 
Lowenthal, Milton. (New York Med. Coll) At- 
tenuation of experimental pain by tactile stimula- 
tion: Effect of vibration at different levels of nox- 
ious stimulus intensity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 311-316.—This study was concerned 
with the masking and pain-attenuating effect of vibra- 
tion at different levels of intensity of noxious stimu- 
lation. 40 Ss were given noxious stimulation in the 
form of increasingly painful electric shocks in trials 
where such shocks were presented with and without 
concurrent vibratory stimulation. The masking or 
pain-attenuating effect of the vibration was greatest 
at the lowest level of noxious stimulus intensity and 
decreased as the noxious stimulation intensity in- 
creased. At the highest level of noxious stimulation 
the effect of vibration was not significant although 
there was a tendency for Ss with higher pain toler- 
ance to show summation. The possible relevance of 
the intensity of the vibratory stimulus to this pattern 
of results was discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3566. Chan, Dolly. (U. Singapore) An appa- 
ratus for the measurement of tactile acuity. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (3), 489- 
491.—The apparatus uses a technique based on the 

Landolt C-test" of visual acuity. Present construc- 
tion limits testing to the pad of the finger tip. Rings 
are presented to S in a random order. The apparatus 
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effectively masks the test ring from ՏՏ view. Data 
are presented from 10 male and 9 female Ss.—R. D. 
Nance. 


3567. Davidon, Robert S., & Cheng Mei-Fang 
Hsieh. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Apparent distance in 
a horizontal plane with tactile-kinesthetic stimuli. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
16(3), 277-281.—1n the study of active tactile- 
kinesthetic space perception apparent distance has 
been found to vary as a function of the direction of 
the line segment in a horizontal plane, The data 
indicate that the error is not consistently related to 
the same frame of reference as the visual illusion. 
Rather, with movement of the extended arm to deter- 
mine the relative distances between pairs of points, 
radial distances are overestimated in relation to tan- 
gential ones, whether parallel or perpendicular to the 
medial plane. Interpretations are in terms of kines- 
thetic stimulus patterns and the structure of percep- 
tual representation. Author abstract. 


3568. Foulke, Emerson. (U. Louisville) Trans- 
fer of a complex perceptual skill. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 733-740.—Communication 
systems that depend upon stimulation of the skin will 
be more flexible and useful if it is possible to shift to 
new sets of loci in accordance with the needs of par- 
ticular situations. However, the feasibility of making 
such shifts will depend upon the amount of transfer 
that can be expected. To explore this problem, an 
experiment was performed in which braille readers 
served as Ss. They were required to read lines of 
braille characters with each of 8 fingers. Perform- 
ance was best when the forefingers were used and fell 
off sharply as the little fingers were approached.— 
Journal abstract. 


3569. Fox, Julia Van Deusen. Cutaneous stim- 
ulation: Effects on selected tests of perception. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 
18(2), 53-55.—A report on a study designed to in- 
vestigate experimentally the responses of selected 
hemiplegic patients to pressure and cutaneous stimula- 
tion on an Individual Finger Localization Test. The 
results attained provide some evidence that such stim- 
uli may improve finger gnosia. In general, however, 
no definitive conclusions can be drawn from the at- 
tained results. M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3570. Howarth, Edgar. (U. Alberta, Canada ) 
An apparatus for measuring kinesthetic judg- 
ments. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 
(3), 492.—The instrument is patterned after one con- 
structed by Rodger and McEwen from a woodwork- 
er's vise. The principal advantage is ease of opera- 
tion. The comparator adjustment may be operated by 
O or E as conditions dictate. The apparatus may be 
adapted for studying aftereffects.—R. D. Nance. 


3571. Paul, Satinder K. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Another device for the study of kinesthetic 
figural after-effects. Journal of Psychological Re- 
searches, 1964, 8(2), 92-93.—'"The device is con- 
structed by bolting 2 strips of aluminium, parallel to 
each other to the slides. The outer slide is fixed and 
the other 1 is movable on the railing, with the help of 
a worm screw. The S places his thumb and fore- 
finger on the outer sides of the strips and the distance 
between the outer sides could be measured from the 
scale attached, in units of 0,05 in."—U. Pareek. 
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3572. Start, K. B. (U. Western Australia) 
Kinaesthesis and mental pe Research Quar- 
terly, 1964, 35(3, ՔԵ 1), 316-320.--21 male, teachers' 
college students were given 6 daily periods, each last- 
ing Š min., in which they mentally practiced a gross 
motor skill of which they were previously naive. On 
the day after the final practice their performance at 
the skill was rated by 3 experienced judges. The Ss 
also completed the Wiebe Test of Kinaesthesis and 
the scores obtained on this test were found to correlate 
4-161 with a criterion score derived from the 
T-scaled form of the mean of the judges ratings. (39 
ref).—Author abstract. 


3573. Zubek, John P., Flye, J., & Willows, D. 
(U. Manitoba, Canada) Changes in cutaneous 
sensitivity after prolonged exposure to unpat- 
terned light. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 
283-284.—Ss who were exposed to diffuse, homoge- 
neous illumination for a week showed an increase in 
tactual acuity and in sensitivity to heat and pain. 
This cutaneous supersensitivity, however, was not as 
pronounced as that occurring after a week of dark- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 


HEARING 


3574. Anderson, D. Chris, & Moss, Charles A. 
(Washburn Ս.) The auditory autokinetic effect. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 502- 
503.—The present note extends a previous investiga- 
tion by Bernardin and Gruber. Ss were 36 volunteers 
from a psychology class. Tones of 1000, 2000, 5000. 
or 10,000 cycles were presented. No group received 
more than a single frequency-intensity combination. 
A calibrated rheostat recorded movement. Movement 
was reported by 28 Ss. It is concluded that individual 
auditory autokinetic judgments of horizontal move- 
ment can be quantified with great precision.—R. D 
Nance. 

3575, Bachrach, David L. (VA Hosp. Coates- 
ville, Penn.) Sex differences in reactions to de- 
layed auditory feedback. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1). 81-82.—8 male and 8 female Ss 
were required to read and speak extemporaneously 
under voice-masking (VM) and delayed auditory- 
feed-back (DAF) conditions. All male Ss exhibited 
some degree of artificial stuttering under DAF. The 
speech behavior of the female Ss under DAF was 
much the same as under VM. Under considerable 
increase in side-tone intensity, the female Ss' speech 
behavior resembled that of the male Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 


3576. Bartoshuk, Alexander K. (Brown Ս.) 
Excitability of stretch receptors and alpha ef- 
ferents during simple tone discrimination. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 523-524.—For 
muscles unrelated to cue properties of task, stretch re- 
ceptors (1.6., “arousal”) showed greater increased 
excitability than alpha efferents (i.e, "cue factor") 
during tone discriminations —Journal abstract. 

3577. Bassett, Irvin G., & Eastmond, E. John. 
(Brigham Young U.) Echolocation: Measure- 
ment of pitch vs. distance for sounds reflected 
from a flat surface. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1964, 36(5), 911-916.—When 
sound containing many frequencies is reflected from 
a flat surface, an O in the field of both the incident 
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of discrete frequencies used as the source in the third 

rray of ere etii thus 

gave rise not only to a pitch change at the 

rtier, bot also to similar pitch changes at points in 
it. : 


from the sound pattern in 
. This pattern is caused by inter- 
ference between the incident and reflected sounds. 
can be produced with a 
narrow band of írequencies, it cannot be pro- 
with a single pure tone. It is most easily 
with frequencies ranging from 200 to 2000 cps 
and does not depend on frequencies above 10,000 cps. 
—Journal abstract. 
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Campbell, Richard A. (USN Electronics 

Lab. San Diego, Calif.) Masker level and noise- 
signal Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1964, 36(3), 570-575.— Threshold signai- 
to-noise ratios for a filtered thermal-noise signal pre- 
sented in an independent thermal-noise masker are 
reported. The parameters of primary interest were 
the sensation level of the masking noise and the center 
frequency and bandwidth of the signal noise. It was 
found that the threshold-signal/noise ratios were not 
constant once the masker was well above threshold. 
Rather, the obtained masked thresholds revealed an 
interaction between signal frequency and masker level. 
This interaction would appear to be related to the 
numbers of eighth-nerve fibers with thresholds at dif- 
ferent stimulus levels. This relationship is inter- 
EU as indicating that, below about 60 db-sensation 
differential-intensity information may be con- 
veyed primarily by changes in the number of eighth- 
nerve units activated. At higher stimulus levels, dif- 
ferential-intensity information would seem to be con- 
veyed by a different group of neurons primarily by 
in the rate of their firing.—Journal abstract. 

3579. Durlach, Վ.Լ (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Note on binaural masking-level differences 
at high frequencies. Journal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, 1964, 36(3), 576-581.--Ճ quantita- 
tive “black-box” model is developed for use in inter- 
preting certain data on binaural masking-level differ- 
ences at high frequencies. The basic idea of this 
model is that these differences are the result of varia- 
tions in the extent to which the envelopes of the 
Signals presented to the 2 ears of the listener are 
unequal—Journal abstract. 

3580. Eisenberg Rita B., Hunter, Mary Alice; 
Griffin, Elizabeth J., & Coursin, David Bard. (St. 
esu Hosp., Lancaster, Pa.) , Auditory behavior in 
the human neonate: A preliminary report. Jour- 
nal of Speech & Hearing Research, 7(3), 245-269.— 
This Teport of a pilot study with 170 unselected neo- 
nates considers the effects of signal variables and 
certain random factors upon auditory behavior. Sig- 
nal variables differentially affect the incidence of re- 
sponse (response-ratio), the kinds of behavior elicited 
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during response (response-pattern), and the strength 
of response. Complexity is the 1 օք 
response-ratio; response-pattern is affected by fre- 

wency and perhaps by duration (below 300 msec.), 
High frequency stimulation elicits behavior which is 
unique in many ways, and certain aspects oí behavior 
vary systematically with age. All aspects of auditory 
behavior are modified by activity state, which in turn 
is systematically altered by repeated stimulation, 
hunger, and other factors: the response-ratio function 
resembles adult “cue function” while systematic 
changes in response-pattern support the “law of initial 
values" and an "awake-alert-aware" continuum which 
has been postulated for the ascending reticular forma- 
tion. (4 ref.) Journal abstract. 


3581. Freedman, Sanford J., & Zacks, James L. 
(Tufts U.) Effects of active and passive move- 
ment upon auditory function during prolonged 
atypical stimulation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(2), 361-366.—The ability to discriminate 
minute time differences between paired clicks pre- 
sented to the 2 ears is significantly impaired if Os walk 
about during 1 hr. of exposure to dichotic white noise, 
Performance does not deteriorate if bodily movements 
are restricted. Comparison of active and passive 
movement conditions for both translation and rotation 
demonstrated that self-induced movement of the ob- 
server is necessary to produce this effect. These find- 
ings support the notion that active movement of the 
O with its concurrent sensory feedback is essential for 
the maintenance of stable and effective perceptual- 
motor behavior or its alteration.—Jourral abstract. 


3582. Keay, C. Տ. L., & Rodda, M. (Ս. Canter- 
bury, NZ) Noiseless electronic switch and timer. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
16(3), 282-284.—In psychoacoustic testing and ex- 
perimentation the avoidance of extraneous stimuli is 
most important, but the elimination of such cues is 
often difficult. A circuit is described which enables 
sound stimuli to be switched on and off in a manner 
which produces no unwanted transient signals. The 
circuit may be adapted to function as a noiseless 
changeover switch.—Author abstract. 


3583. Meyer, Max F. New auditory phenomena 
from siren experiments. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(3), 414-421--7 experiments are 
described. In all of them, either a faint 3rd or 5th 
harmonic, or both, were heard but no regular series 
of harmonics. The physical stimuli consisted of siren 
puffs. “New phenomena” were reported in 6 of the 
7 experiments. An hypothesis regarding the tuning 
and retuning of the tympanum was advanced by way 
of an explanation.—R. D. Nance. 


3584. Palmer, Robert D. (Worcester State Hosp. 
Mass.) Cerebral dominance and auditory asym- 
metry. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 157-167. 
—This study utilized intraindividual threshold com- 
parisons in assessing the effect of cerebral dominance 
upon the relative efficiency of the 2 ears. Little sup- 
port was found for the hypothesis that speech stimuli 
presented monaurally to the right ear (contralateral 
to dominant hemisphere) would be more readily rec- 
ognized. However, those individuals who manifested 
the expected pattern of right-ear superiority (and in 
whom language functions were conceivably more 
strongly lateralized) demonstrated significantly greater 
asymmetry in auditory function.—Journal abstract. 
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sex and stimulus 
sions. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 177-178.— 
Binary stimulus dimensions of jon, laterality 


significantly less information than the other dimen- 
sions with the exception of number. Males performed 
significantly poorer than females with laterality rele- 
vant under conditions of 1, 2, and 3 irrelevant dimen- 
sions. Sex differences in laterality were replicated 
with additional Ss. Journal abstract, 


3586. Price, Lloyd L. & Wever, Oliver R. 
Modified instrument for tone delayed audi- 
tory feedback. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1964, 29(3), 264-268.—A — procedure 
for instrumentation of pure-tone DAF with key tap- 
ping is described. The advantages of the system are 
simplicity and cost, and a possible disadvantage is that 
information related to tapping pressure is lost.— 
M, F. Palmer. 

3587. Rigina, G. Տ. (Inst. Art Educ., Moscow) 
Razvitie zvykovysotnogo slukha v protsessa obu- 
cheniya igre na skripe. [Development of pitch hear- 
ing in the process of learning to pla violin.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, No. 4, 116-124.—The 
basic idea of this study was to improve pitch dis- 
crimination by having S obtain more feedback while 
producing notes of a given pitch. In this case Ss 
were adults learning to play the violin. 12 Ss par- 
ticipated, 5 initially were unable to produce vocal 
tones adequately. The training procedure involved 
initially having S reproduce vocally the tones he was 
producing on the violin. Students whose voice lagged 
behind the production of notes on the violin, were 
required to intonate notes and move their fingers as if 
they were playing the violin. Finally Ss were asked 
to mentally sing the notes which they played on the 
violin. This was to develop “instrumental hearing.” 
The index of improvement of hearing was the im- 
provement in production of sounds vocally and or in- 
strumentally. The group which initially was able to 
intonate the tones adequately was the one that derived 
most benefit from these methods.—H. Pick. 


3588. Ruhm, Howard B., & Cooper, William A., 
Jr. (U. Oklahoma Med. Cent.) Influence on mo- 
tor performance of simultaneous delayed and syn- 
chronous pure-tone auditory feedback. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1964, 7(2), 175-182.— 
A study was made of the effect of the presentation 
order of delay/synchronous (DAF/SAF) intensity 
ratios on tapping performance under simultaneously 
presented synchronous and delayed auditory feedback. 
Comparisons were made between performances of 
groups who received either primarily positive or pri- 
marily negative DAF/SAF ratios in random order. 
Additional comparisons were made between Ss who 
received serially presented DAF/SAF ratios in an 
ascending series and those who were given the same 
stimuli in a descending DAF/SAF ratio series. It 
was found that, when synchronous and delayed audi- 
tory feedback are presented simultaneously at various 
DAF/SAF ratios, the presentation order influences 
the degree of performance disruption. It is concluded 
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that the results of studies involving the use of simul- 
Gg presented SAP and DAT dosti a MN. 
in light of the stimulus presentation order— 
ournal abstract. 
Sheridan Dauster. (Columbia Մ. 
jM 


8 intensity. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5580.—Abstract. 


3590. Taylor, M. M. (Defense Research. Med. 

Lab, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Comments on 
— Thresholds and Bias.” Journal 
t 


cowstical Society of America, 1964, 36(3), 
|—Auditory-detection data presented by Nor- 
man (see 38: 514$) are shown to be compatible with 
the continuous model of signal-detectabll th 
and not to require the assumption of a low threshold. 
—Journal abstract. 


3591. Tillman, Tom W. Dallos, Peter J. & 
Kuruvilla, Thomas. (Northwestern Ս.) bil- 
ity of measures obtained with the Zwislocki acous- 
tic Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1964, 36(3), 582-S88.—An acoustic-im- 

i i allows the 


tic reactance 
ability of volume measures, as well as those of re- 
sistance and 


reactance, 
volume measures by using 2 different techniques as 
oí resistance compliance 


(reactance) on 10 Ss in test and retest sessions. 
Results that measurement of the volume of the 
ear canal is sufficiently repeatable to allow this pro- 


3592. Van Bergeijk, Willem A. (Bell Telephone 
Lab., Murray Hill, N. J) compression 
in bats and people: A comment. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(3), 594-597. 
— pats have been reported to be extremely resistant to 
noise jamming. Since they navigate on a sonar con- 
sisting of FM chirps, G. K. Strother suggested that 
their auditory system contains a "collapsing filter" 
similar in principle to that used in chirp radars. This 
paper examines that possibility in more detail and re- 
ports on some informal experiments with people; the 
conclusion is reached that people do not have col- 
lapsing filters, and that bats very probably don't 
either. It is further concluded, on the basis of an 
analysis of basilar-membrane responses, that at the 
hair-cell level the time order in the stimulus is pre- 
served and that the basilar membrane as a whole 
preserves the envelope structure of a complex stim- 
ulus. Concerning the question of why, then, the bat 
chirps, the suggestion is made that an FM signal acts 
as a feature-extracting probe signal, informing the 
bat not only on the location but also of the size, and 
possibly texture, of objects in its environment.— 
Journal abstract. 
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tones upon recovery of 
Vr efr m of Speech & Hearing 
Ri neare EE Ss with normal 


tone to recover to within 20 db and 10 db of pre- 


exposure level was — after each —— 
ex The recovery times indicat 
that (a) there is a critical intensity (95 db in the 


present conditions) below which adaptation is evoked 
and above which cumulative fati results from ex- 
(b) cumulative fatigue holds more 

ion in the development of a noise- 
susceptibility test.—Jowrnal abstract. 

3594. Heffler, Allan J. & Schultz, Martin C. 
(Cincinnati Speech & Hearing Cent, O.) Some 
implications of binaural selection for hear- 

aid evaluation. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1964, 7(3), 279-289.—Clinical techniques 
for evaluating binaural hearing aids have been incon- 
clusive. This paper offers some explanations of 
shortcomings in present approaches, concentrating 
several characteristics to be included in an 
Հա» clinical procedure.—Journal abstract. 


3595. -— A. & Best, LaVar. 
(New Mexico Sch. Deaf, Santa Fe) Evoked re- 
in man using a sum- 


sponses to auditory stimuli 
ming computer. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1964, 7(2), 193-202.—A special purpose ana- 
computer system was used to measure evoked 
auditory responses in children and adults. The re- 
es ere studied as a function of stimulus intensity, 
rode placement, monaural-binaural stimulus pres- 
entation, and stimulus repetition rate. The use of a 
summing computer system as a device to assess hear- 
ing in children and adults was evaluated. Consistent 
2M responses were obtained e? threshold levels. 
voked response patterns vary in different age groups, 
and the pattern E modified by changes SS Ce 
parameter and electrode placement. Results suggest 
ech) nee m ve may hold real promise as 
or providing information concerning auditor 
function.—Journal jm N 
3596. Sanders, Jay W., & Olsen, Wayne O. An 
evaluation of a new artificial mastoid an instru- 
ment for the calibration of audiometer bone-con- 
duction systems. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1964, 29(3), 247-263.—A new artificial 
mastoid, Beltone, Model 4, was analyzed for stability 
of response for potential use as a calibration instru- 
ment. 2 bone vibrators were used for repeated 
measurements over a period of time to establish reli- 
ability and linearity of the measuring instrument. 
Normative data were then derived from 10 normal Ss, 
2 males and 8 females, and 6 Ss with sensory-neural 
losses. Results from these data indicate that 
the new artificial mastoid has good stability and 
shows excellent promise as a calibration instrument, 
—M. Ի. Palmer. 


3597. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., & Strand, Richard 
(Pennsylvania State U.) . 
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methods and SRT scores. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1964, 36(3), 589-593,—Pure-tone 

i and SRT scores on 535 audiology patients 
were utilized. Binaural percent hearing loss and 
audiogram summary or average according to several 
methods were computed for each Տ. Each Տ had an 
SRT score obtained with a common clinical test. 
Product-moment correlations were computed between 
each pure-tone audiogram percent or summary method 
and SRT scores, with Ss categorized according to 
SRT test given and audiogram shape. Most between- 
test correlations were over 0.70 and many over 0.85. 
In general, the AMA and the Fowler methods had less 
high correlations with SRT than the other methods. 
The 2-frequency average had a general superiority 
over other methods and may be considered the method 
of choice for relating pure-tone audiograms to SRT. 
However, the differences among methods, including 
the Fowler and AMA percent methods, were small.— 
Journal abstract. 


Speech Perception 

3598. Lerea, Louis. (Northern Illinois Մ.) 
Phonemic analysis-synthesis skills of normal and 
speech defective children. Psychological Record, 
1964, 14(3), 327-334.—A group of 18 normal speak- 
ing Ss and 18 children with developmental articula- 
tory speech defects were matched and exposed to 3 
series of tape recorded utterances which were asso- 
ciated with 47 minimal triplet words. In Condition I, 
each child heard one word from each of the 47 trip- 
lets; progressively fragmented words were given in 
Conditions II and III. The child repeated the words 
or completed the mutilated members of the triplets 
and pointed to 1 of 3 pictures depicting each of 
the triplets. The groups did not differ in Condition I. 
The speech defective children, however, were inferior 
to the normal Ss in perceptual integration of frag- 
mented words. These findings were discussed in 
terms of phonemic “cloze” and suggestions for further 
research were offered.—Journal abstract. 


3599. Noll, A. Michael (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N. J) Effects of head and air-leakage 
sidetone during monaural-telephone speaking. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 
36(3), 598-599.—It has been observed that low-level 
sidetone has less effect on vocal level than higher 
sidetone levels. Recent investigations reported in this 
letter show that this nonlinearality is caused by 
neglecting the effects of head and air-leakage side- 
tone in the measurements of the sidetone level. When 
these effects are included, a linear relationship be- 
tween vocal level and sidetone level is obtained.— 
Journal abstract. 

3600. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan) Message 
probability and message reception. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(5), 937-945. 
—It has been shown repeatedly that high-probability 
words are associated with higher intelligibility scores 
than are low-probability words. Conventional intel- 
ligibility measures are, however, biased with respect 
to differential response probability. The initial find- 
ing is, nevertheless, verified under the typical condi- 
tions of intelligibility testing against noise with 
small, known word sets with relatively unbiased 
measures of intelligibility—Journal abstract. 
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3601. Casler, Lawrence. Coll. New York) 
The effects of hypnosis on L Journal oj Pers- 
prychology, 1964, 28(2), 126-134,—An 
was carried out to test the possibility that 
itself, without the use of “suggestion,” would 
ESP scoring. An agent (or "sender") sat in 

concentrated 


The 77 — (or "receiver" 


tried to make the correct to 
the ESP symbol the agent was looking at. The same 
agent was used with each of 15 percipients. 
pair of Ss carried out 4 runs in the waking state 
under h Odd-numbered percipients 
given the 4 waking runs first and even-numbered per- 
pg wy dem iven the 4 Leen runs e 
օո the hy is runs was am to a statisti - 
SM ee) than on d eri 

stract, 


3602. Pratt, J. Gaither, EE An 
insider’s view of ESP. NYC: y, 1964. 
300 p. $4.95.—An informal account of the 

of the “psi revolution” from the establishment of the 
Society of chical Research in 1882 down to the 
present day. Topics selected out for specific treatment 
include “Mind on the rampage? The Seaford Polter- 
geist“; "Precognition : facts and the furor" 
"Does mind survive death?" “Do animals have 
ESP?” Chapter 9 discusses the possible influence of 
ESP in 1 
cats and dogs. N. Holroyd. 

3603. Nelson, Marie Coleman, Paranormal Pat- 
terns and the life style. International Journal of 
Paraspsychology, 1964, 6(4), 407—421.—6 precogni- 
tive experiences are examined from several points of 
view. In their manner of occurrence are seen 
as according with the S's life style and hence as being 
cer associated with character and ego n 
The S had been an artist and editor, and all 6 experi- 
ences apprehend actual pictures and the printed word 
which were subsequently encountered in reality. 

German, French, Spanish & Italian summaries.)— 
nglish summary. 

3604. Ojha, A. B. (University Coll, London) 
Amount of knowledge of results in ESP and guess- 
ingsituations. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 
71(2), 307-312.— The experiment was des to 
verify 3 hypotheses pertaining to ESP, guessing, and 
knowledge of results, The data were analyzed, 
2-way analysis of variance, dependent variables being 
repetition of the previously made and cor- 
rect anticipation of the cards. H relating to 
KR were verified. The results in ESP and guessing 
warranted the discussion of some important methodo- 
logical issues —Author abstract. 

3605. Owen, A. R. G. Brownie, incubus and 
poltergeist. International Journal of Parapsychol- 
ogy, 1964, 6(4), 455-472.—Historical accounts of 
phenomena that may fall into the categories folklore 
or legend may be helpful to modern parapsych 


| 


ology ; 
patterns a to repeat themselves, providing indi- 
cations for pots approaches to research. (French, 
German, Spanish, Italian summaries) (25 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

3606. Rao, K. Ramakrishna. (Duke U. The 
differential response in three new situations. Jour- 
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Parapsychology, 1964, 28(2), ——— 
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is consistency of direction is significant at 
difference between the total number of 
and symbols was significant at the 
2nd situation involved one series in which 
ic procedure was varied so that the single Տ 
out 2 runs in each session in her “normal 
followed them with 2 runs in a “relaxed” 
expected, she obtained more hits in the re- 
state than in the pre-relaxed period. The dif- 
ference again gave a F < 02 la a ae geng 
involving one series de & E was 
: “ ESP test in which the 
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scores. Journal of Parapsychology, 1964, 28(2), 
102-108.—The last 42 Ss in the "computer" precogni- 
tion iment described in earlier sections of this 
report took 2 short psychological tests which attempt 
to measure creativity. The 2 creativity tests were 
correlated with the 3 different divisions of the pre- 
cognition data: the results in which the Ss later saw 
the targets ; those in which the E (but not the S) later 
saw them; and those in which the targets were never 
printed out by the computer and were therefore never 
seen by anyone. The correlation was significant at 
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. Ss were categorized according to 
calls they checked. On the basis of 
by the author, it was predicted that Ss 
verage of no more than one call per 
igh on those calls. The results gave 
to the iction, but showed that 
ly higher on clairvoy- 
than did Ss who gave no checks for con- 
hose estimates of success or failure 

run showed significant accuracy 
r estimates; Ss who gave only a single general 
Statement were not accurate. No scoring differences 
were found between Ss who reported and those who 
did not report spontaneous experiences, or between 
sheep and goats, or between males and females.— 
Journal abstract. 


3610. Williams, Mary. The poltergeist man. In- 
ternational Journal of Parapsychology, 1964, 6(4), 


423-454.—An t is given of the analytical in- 
vestigation of De eee man. His family 
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istory, and the history of his 

in the forces are recorded. 

le suffered from a mental breakdown after attending 

ist séances, The way in which the poltergeist 

conscious is described and an account is given 

of those sessions in which the poltergeist became ac- 

. (French, German, Italian, & Spanish sum- 
maries) (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


3611. Adkins, Sylvia. Performance, heart rate, 
respiration rate on the day-night continuum. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 409-412.— 
Each of 15 female college students was tested at 4 PM, 
ds AM, and — fee Pulse rate and respira- 
were gaug irectly before task perform- 

ance, An RT task was followed by time satiation 
pulse and respiration rates were slowest at 4 AM and 
increased significantly by the 10 AM testing, followed 
gradual decline. RT and time estimation 

at 4 AM, reached a peak at 10 AM and 
med. These findings agree with pre- 
which show that, as activation level in- 
creases up to a certain point, performance improves. 
No Ss showed over: activation previously observed to 
lead to disintegration of performance, A major 
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Ke օք the procedure was discussed.—Journal 
3612. Batkin, ^ , Merle. (Kaiser 


d Jowrnal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1964, 36(3), p 
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associated decreased hearing responses and absence oí 
the pinna reflex.—Jowrnal abstract. 


tion and sensory perceptual, and cognitive func- 
tioning. Psychological 3 General « 
Applied, 1964, 78(8, Whole No. 585), 33 p.—The 
study investigated the relationship between stress 
experienced in a real-life approach-avoidance contlict 
situation and physiological activation and perform- 
ance. A 3-dimensional model permitted evaluation of 
conflict in relation to both temporal and cue dimen- 
sions. 27 sport parachutists were tested 3 different 
times in relation to a jump. The test consisted oí 
stimuli scaled along a dimension of increasing rele- 
vance to parachuting. GSR and absolute level of con 
ductance measured physiological activation. Level of 
performance was sampled over a wide range of re- 
sponses, varying from simple sensory functions at 
one extreme to complex cognitive processes at the 
other. (38 ref.)—Author abstract. 


3614. Perret, E, Grandjean, E, & Lauber, A. 
Évaluation subjective de la gêne provoquée par 
des bruits d'avions. [Subjective evaluation of dis- 
tress created by airplane sounds.] Travail Humain, 
1964, 27(1), . —Students rated the discomfort 
caused by airplane noise during classes, on a scale of 
1 to 6. This followed in linear fashion the decibel 
scores. Discomfort increased with duration of noise 
and high-pitched sounds were more annoying.—Z. W. 
Husband. 


3615. Reed, G. F., & Sedman, G. (Ս. Man- 
chester) Personality and depersonalization under 
sensory deprivation conditions. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 659-660.--Օք 28 normal Ss 
undergoing brief sessions of S.D., 8 reported deper- 
sonalization experiences. They were found to be sig- 
nificantly more introverted than the rest of the group. 
—Journal abstract. 


3616. Suedfeld, Peter, & Vernon, Jack. (Prince- 
ton U.) Visual hallucinations during sensory de- 
privation: A problem of criteria. Science, 1964, 
145(Whole No. 3630), 412-413.—Attempts to elicit 
visual hallucinations in sensory deprivation indicate 
the desirability of adopting a set of criteria for iden- 
tifying hallucinations as distinct from reported visual 
sensations in general—Journal abstract. 


3617. Ziskind, Eugene. (U. Southern California 
Sch. Med., Los Angeles) A second look at sensory 
deprivation. Journal of Nervous & Mental. Disease, 
1964, 138(3), 223-232.—Research in the area of sen- 
sory deprivation is reviewed and the relevant vari- 
ables involved are classified into the following cate- 
gories: (1) alterations of sensory input, (2) per- 
sistent associated factors, and (3) intermittent asso- 
ciated factors. 4 components from the above group- 
ings (sensory invariance, quantitative or partial sen- 
sory deprivation, sensory deprivation per se and inter- 
personal isolation) are singled out for detailed discus- 
sion. “Sensory deprivation experiments are more 
complex than has been appreciated."—N. H. Pronko. 


SLEEP, FATIGUE & Dreams 


3618. Anderson, Larry ՊԼ, & Gorfein, David S. 
(Utah State U.) A case of prolonged sleep de- 
privation. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71 
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(2), fg A record-setting marathon radio 
broadcast gave unique to study an 
individual under prolonged a deprivation (252 
hours). Reaction-time measures taken 3 times 

H showed no significant changes. A — meas 
ure (SORT) and other observations certain 
behavior alterations, The importance of motivation 
for understanding behavior under stress is empha- 
sized.—Author abstract, 


3619. Corcoran, D. W. J. 

Applied Psych. Res. Unit, Cambridge, 
in heart rate and performance 

of loss of sleep. British Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 55(3), 307-314.—2 theories of the effects of loss 
of sleep were compared against existing facts. The 
hypothesis that sleep deprivation reduces arousal was 
judged to be more adequate than the that 
arousal is increased by loss of sleep, the former aili 
only to account for raised physiological indices 
arousal in some experiments. are attributed to 
experimental conditions which compel the S to make 
compensatory efforts to maintain adequate levels of 
performance. Under such conditions effort, not 
arousal, is reflected in the indices. An — 
was conducted in which a constant high level of per- 
formance was not demanded of the Ss over a 60 hr. 
period without sleep. Heart rate and performance fell 
with loss of sleep. Journal abstract. 


3620. Debaty, F. "Operation survie," une ex- 
perience de 3 Db gan n ee n 
an experiment of dynamometry. 4y- 
chologie Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1964, 13, 38-51.— 
Some physical and psychological tests were adminis- 
tered to 3 speleologs (explorers of caverns and grots). 
The fatigue curves (dynamometer) were influenced 
by personalities and circumstances.—Y. A. Glebas. 

3621. Foulkes, David. (U. Chicago) Theories 
of dream forma a et MOM ce տոթ 
consciousness. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(4), 
236-247.—Studies showing a variety of mentation 
in all stages of sleep fail to confirm Freud's belief that 
mental activity suddenly attracts consciousness at 
dream onset. The nature of predream mentation, 
however, supports Freud's concept of day residues, 
and there is also evidence to his position 
that dream-work processes distort day residues 
into sometimes barely recognizable components of 
bizarre dream episodes. Adler's insistence on the 
continuity of waking and sleeping thought finds sup- 
port in the nature and extent of nondreaming menta- 
tion in sleep. Both Freud and Adler are challenged 
on the alleged traumatic affective 


instigation of 
reams; emotional complexes may take advantage of 
We dreaming state, but they seem neither to precipi- 
tate that state nor to determine its initial perceptual- 
ideaional content. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3622. Johnson, L. C. (USN Hosp. San Diego, 
Calif.) Galvanic skin response after Sg - 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 549-- 
After 264 hr. of wakefulness, the EEG, heart rate, 
skin temperature, respiration, vasomotor activity, and 
skin resistance of a 17 yr.-old male were recorded 
during Ist sleep recovery and 6 recovery and post- 
recovery nights over a 2 mo, period. Findings sug- 
gest a differential recovery rate in autonomic vari- 
ables and a differential responsiveness to stimuli that 
is independent of the EEG stage of sleep. GSR was 
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3624, Labbé, Paul. (30 Av, Ad- 


CH 
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sleep cut of with dream activity, 
v p Pr Rn ամ 
rapid eye movements, ending in some gross body 
movement. External and internal stimuli do not 
influence dream activity. — od 
eg are in func- 
a 

relationship, and (3) dreaming a paychobio- 


3625. Robert A. (U. Florida) Sleep as 
a 'sychonomic Science, 
1964, 1(9), 273-274.—A sleep response was 
tioned in dogs using ine or as the 
ՍԸՏ. The effect of ine on rat EEG and be- 
havior was also studied. 


formance. Experimental Psyc 
1964, 68(1), 94-102.—. A simple experiments 

to produce performance 
This experiment differed by 3 


continuously in a EE 1 


creased progressively, with performance on scanning 
tasks reaching 0 and psych 
little better. Substantial intertask and inter-S dif- 
ferences were noted. Voluntary food and water de- 
privation also occurred.—Journal abstract. 

3627. Popov, A. K. K voprosu ob aktometri- 
cheskom kriterii sna.  [Actometric criterion of 
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Y ) Problèmes biologiques et psycho- 
du sommeil des vieillards. [Bio- 
prychogatbological problems in the 

od ———— my ale 1 
wk — — d 
ur — 9 11 senile deleriants, and 
ա dements with a mean age of 78. EEG and 
other — — records were used. Generally the 
chderty dant group had a light sleep whereas the 
F 
er ent p. patients had 
phases that the longest and which partially dis- 
and alternated frequently on awakening, as 

if sleep structure were diff from that en- 
si in normal elderly people. The author ad- 

a 


Pavlov-inspired reflex concept of sleep as 
—L. A. Ostlund, T 

| Zavalova, N. D., Zukhar', V. P., & Petrov, 

* 

oprosy Psikhologii, š 

2, 98-102.—10 Ss, aged 19 to 37, were tested 

bal material presented during sleep. 

h susceptibility to suggestion, it was 

— ագա in the waking state, that would have 

recall of the material to be presented during 

sleep. During the night and 1 hr. after having fallen 

Ss were exposed to a tape recording of 10 

and 10 unfamiliar words as well as meaning- 

ful text. The material was presented 10 to 20 times, 

Ist for 2 hr. then for 1.5 to 2.0 hr. after a 4-hr. 


98 Far. E 
ի >Ë d 
š 

ii i 


increase (up to 3 times) in retention of words pre- 
sented during ep. Familiar words were retained 
better than unfamiliar ones. None of the Ss retained 


the text material —L. Zusne. 


Motivation & Emotion 


3630. erald G. . Michi - 
5 


Training (level of ability) and amount of control 
over the task were manipulated in a 2 X 2 factorial 
— For untrained Ss, performance was positively 


negatively related to control, contrary to prediction. 

' This Teversal was tentatively attributed to Lal éi 
side effects” օք the training manipulation. As pre- 
dicted, expected success was positively related to 
* ability, and perceived control. A 
ion of success and failure in the task led to 

results consistent with predictions: Success produced 
cs in satisfaction and perceived ability, while 

e Կ to decreases in perceived ability —Journal 
3631. Berkowitz, Leonard. The effects of ob- 
serving violence. Scientific American, 1964, 210(2), 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


35-41— Based on a series of experiments revolving 
around the observation ru violence, it is a 
that such films are erous, especially if 
the O is "qu me the SEU violence 
vill presumably incrense the chances that such an 0 
will attack somcone.—L. M. Wise. 

3632. Ber! D. E, & Lawrence, G. H. (U. 


bally J 

Psychology, 1964, 71(1), 21-45.—In 2 experiments, 
GSRs were recorded from adult human Ss, while 
each of a series of figures was exposed from 0.2 sec. 
on a screen. In a later phase, the duration of inves- 
tigatory behavior was measured by permitting the Ss 
to expose themselves to each figure for as long as 
they wished. There was no reliable evidence that any 
of the variables affected either the magnitude of the 
GSR or the rate of habituation of the GSR with 3 
successive pure of a figure. More complex or 
incongruous figures received significantly longer in- 
vestigation. There was a significant tendency for 
less complex or incongruous figures to receive higher 
rankings for preference. Figures that had previously 
been seen briefly during the GSR phase attracted less 
prolonged investigation but higher preference rank- 
m than the figures not previously seen.—Journal 

stract. 


3633. Conners, C. Keith. (Johns Hopkins Sch. 
Med.) Visual and verbal approach motives as a 
function of discri from expectancy level. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 457-464.— 
It was hypothesized that Ss would visually fixate and 
find more esthetically pleasing nonsense shapes that 
were slightly discrepant in similarity from a schema 
that had been developed by repeated stimulation, than 
would be the case for shapes that were greatly dis- 
crepant from the schema stimulus. Both for meas- 
ures of eye-movement fixation and verbal report, 
preference was greatest for the slightly discrepant, 
and least for the most discrepant figure. The results 
were interpreted in terms of McClelland’s discrepancy 
hypothesis of affect and the concept of schemata as 
used by Oldfield and others—Journal abstract. 


3634. Feshbach, Seymour. (U. Colorado) The 
function of aggression and the regulation of ag- 
gressive drive. Psychological Review, 1964, 71(4), 
257-272.—Preliminary to the development of a stimu- 
lus-mediating response model of aggressive drive, 
formal definitions are given օք instrumental aggres- 
sive acts and aggressive drive-mediated behavior. In 
defining aggressive drive, a distinction is made be- 
tween expressive aggression and hostile aggression 
which is illustrated in the difference between the de- 
sire to "hit" and the desire to “hurt.” Hostile ag- 
gression is assumed to be a learned drive whose pri- 
mary antecedents are past exposure to punishment 
and present threats to self-esteen. Several procedures 
for reducing aggression other than performance of an 
aggressive response are described and the function of 
diverse measures responsive to changes in expressive 
aggression, aggressive drive, and aggressive response 
strength, particularly when evaluating the conse- 
quences of an aggressive act, are analyzed. (2 p. 
ref.) —Journal. abstract. 

3635. Geiwitz, P. James. (Ս. Michigan) Hyp- 
notically induced boredom Ki GE 
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Prychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), N- HAI of the 
imary to research on boredom and mb- 
jective time experience is seen to be the lack of ech: 


EE The we com dor 
pose is suggested on a single male 


S. 4 degrees of boredom առ in the 
waking w oen A hs 
nificant effect on production time estimates of Éve 
and 10 sec; the higher the boredom, the longer the 
subjective duration. The use of h 
research problems, Le., the effect ախ» ex- 
puits on apparent duration, is advised. —/ourmal 
abstract. 

3636. Heckhausen, Heinz. Über die Zweck- 
mässigkeit Lan wilg bei der 
inhaltsanalytisc der Motivation. 


study “On the assessment of achi 
using pictures (1962)." Because their anal of 
Ss’ behavior was based primarily on the effects of 
quite temporary situations, ignoring the more per- 
manent differences between their causal- 
dynamic elucidations of indi cases were viti- 
ated.—E. W. Eng. 


feedback versus need in adaptation to Geet s 
ment, Perceptual & Motor ZE 1964, 18(3), 685- 


688.—Lack of directional adaptation to prism-rear- 
rangement after wheelchair conveyance might be 
attributed to motivational deficiency instead of in- 
appropriate information from the motor-sensory feed- 
back loop. However, even when Ss must and 
guide themselves in the chair by manipulating the 
wheels, they fail to adapt despite their motivation.— 
Journal abstract, 

3638. Krause, Merton S. (Family Service Cin- 
cinnati Area, O.) Twelve in the se- 
mantics of motivation. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1964, 70(2), 331-339.—Several basic eo 


structive appeal 
concensus on the semantics of motivation—Author 


abstract. 

3639. Prabhu, ԷԼ Pandharinath. (Gujarat U.. 
India) On motivation. Vidya, 1964, 7(2), M- 
156.—The origin of the word motive, the physio- 
psychological bases of hunger, thirst, sex, respiration, 
resting, maternal motive, inter-relationships of the 
motives, and the Hindu view of motivation are dis- 


(VA Cent, Bath, 
N. Y.) Disparity theory and achievement moti- 
vation. Journal of 
1964, 69(2), 206-210.—This study tested hypotheses 
derived from Peak’s disparity theory of motivation. 
Achievement motivation and wap indices were 
obtained from 40 VA domiciliary members. The data 
supported the hypothesis that achievement motivation 
varies directly with the life goal-present status dis- 


39: 3636-3544 
parity whee low amd moderate dispar levels are 
Lem Պա ed ss 
«առու when the disparity exceeds a certain magnitude 
could mot be adequately tested im this study, The 
fending that the variability of the achievement motiva- 
tion scores increased significantly and the informal 
observation that the achievement motivation tended 
to decrease as the disparity exceeded a certain mam. 
nmitode, however, suggested the motivational decline 


Thermal V^ 
204-210.—Using 21 healthy Ss (all students of dra- 
matics) a study was made of the changes in the heart 
rate, GSR, and EEG when Sa anticipated a painful 

j mentally 


Screven, 

Effects of frustration on 

Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 
was conducted to 


experiment the 
effects of frustration F) upon "o te WIS Child 


An analysis of difference scores a D 
cant decrement in ghet F 
when compared to no- it y for 
Although not significant, p F 
was also lowered in comparison to performance 
no-F conditions. the main effect of frustra- 


a fruitful approach to the study of emotions might be 
a search for invariants of speech through auditory 
analysis —L. Zusne. 

3644. Walters, Richard H., Bowen, Norma Mo 
& Parke, Ross D. (Ս. Waterloo) Influence of 
looking behavior of a social model on subsequent 
looking behavior of observers of the model. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 469-483.—Male 
Ss viewed a film depicting the eye movements of a 
model as he viewed a series of pictures. Some of the 
pictures depicted nude or semi-nude male and female 
pictures, while the remainder showed fully clothed 
males and females in conventional advertisement 
poses. Ss’ own eye movement were subsequently 
recorded as they observed a parallel set of pictures 
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in the presence of a female E. Ss were assigned to 
1 of 4 conditions. GSR records were secured from 
all Ss. Exposure to the model resulted in imitative 
looking responses when the stimuli were sexually 
significant; imitative behavior did not occur when 
the stimuli were neutral. The addition of verbal 
reinforcement had little effect on Ss’ looking behav- 
ior. The GSR records indicated that the sexually 
significant pictures had had an emotional impact on 
the observers. It was concluded that exposure to a 
social model may result in a .. — of sexually 
significant perceptual responses; who are emo- 
tionally aroused and uncertain how to respond in a 
social situation are readily influenced by the behavior 
of a model. (18 ref.) Journal abstract, 

3645. Ward, Forest Baird. (Ohio State U.) The 
achievement motive and incentive value for high 
and low levels of achievement success. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4808-4809.— Abstract. 


3046. Weiner, Bernard. (U. Michigan) Effects 
of unsatisfied achievement-related motivation on 
persistence and subsequent performance. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5581—5582.— Abstract. 

3647. Zuckerman, Marvin; Lubin, Bernard; 
Vogel, Lawrence, & Valerius, Elizabeth. (A. Ein- 
stein Med. Cent, Philadelphia) Measurement of 
1 induced affects. Journal of Con- 

ing Psychology, 1964, 28 (5), 418-425.—This arti- 
cle describes the development of a Multiple Affect 
Adjective Check List designed to measure day to day 
changes in three affects: anxiety, depression, and 
hostility. Empirical criteria were used to select items 
and the scales were validated in several types of 
experimental situations. A stressful film resulted in 
significant increases in the Anxiety and Depression 
scales in females, but not in males. A “surprise 
exam” threat resulted in significant increases in all 
scales, but the greatest increase was on Hostility. 
Prior to an expected examination only the Anxiety 
scale was significantly elevated. All 3 scales re- 
sponded significantly to an induced failure situation. 
Group means were stable over base-line days and 
high split-half reliabilities were found for all scales. 
—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOMOTOR Tasks 


3648. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XL. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1962, Volume 36, First 
Half. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 341- 
$44—A continuing, unannotated bibliography appear- 
ing irregularly in this journal.—P. J. Siegman. 

3649. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State Ս.) Motor skills bibliography: XLI. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1962, Volume 36, Second 
e ee & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 749- 

52.— references to work t kill 
listed in alphabetical onder * Kaes 

3650. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Mon- 
tana State Ս.) Motor skills bibliography: Kal. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1963, Volume 37, First 
TAE Սարո & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 147- 
SE ere listing of 99 articles on perceptual- 

3051. Bertsfai, L. Մ. (Inst. Psychol., Mi 
ormirovanie dvigatel'nogo mera * META 
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praktichiskol i uchebnoi zadachi. [Formation of 
a motor habit in practical and didactic tasks.] Vo- 
prosy Psikhologii, 1963, No. 4, 73-84.—The basic 
question was whether a child could learn a motor 
task better by being presented with the situation and 
told to learn or by being trained in the components 
of the task before being turned loose in the task 
itself. The task consisted of moving an object 
through a maze by means of 4 buttons—each of which 
moved the object in a different direction. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from 7 to 11. The group that was 
trained in the components of the task independent of 
the overall problem in the end were able to solve the 
problem more effectively. There were some differ- 
ences within the didactic group that could be attrib- 
uted to their performance in the didactic situation.— 
H. Pick. 

3652. Boulter, Lawrence Raymond. (Ս. Illi- 
nois) Evaluation of mechanisms in delay of 
knowledge of results. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5558.— Abstract. 

3653. Chinn, Ralph McC., & Alluisi, Earl A. 
(Morehouse Coll.) Effect of three kinds of knowl- 
edge-of-results information on three measures of 
vigilance performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(3), 901-912—10 Ss in each of 8 groups 
individually performed a watch-keeping task of 1 hr. 
duration. Each group was presented 1 of the 8 fac- 
torial combinations of the presence (or absence) of 
3 different kinds of knowledge of results (KR), i. e., 
KR regarding missed signals, correctly detected sig- 
nals, and false responses. The results indicated that 
KR regarding missed signals produced a significant 
decrease in the total number of false responses, and 
that KR regarding correct detections produced a sig- 
nificant decrease in the proportion of missed signals. 
When KR regarding false responses was given, there 
was both a significant increase in reaction time to 
correct detections and a significant decrease in the 
number of false responses. The effect of providing 
a specific type of information in a watchkeeping task 
appears to be specific to the measure of performance 
efficiency employed. (17 ref.) Hon a abstract. 


3654. Chungsoo, J. Cho. (Ohio State U.) 
Quantitative analyses of factors involved in sen- 
sori-motor performances. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4811. Abstract. 


3655. Forney, Robert B., Hughes, Fancis W., 
& Greatbatch, William H. (Indiana U. Sch. Med.) 
Measurement of attentive motor performance 
after alcohol. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19 
(1), 151-154.— Tracking apparatus is described in 
which attention and motor manipulation are required. 
23 Ss were tested prior to and after receiving alcohol. 
A mean decrease in performance, i. e., increase in 
error score, was noted in 4 tests, 2 of which reached 
statistically significant levels with blood alcohol con- 
centrations measured at less than 50 mgm. per 100 ml. 
of blood.—Journal abstract. 

3656. Gibson, Է. B. (U. Cambridge) The 
Spiral Maze. A psychomotor test with implica- 
tions for the study of delinquency. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 219-225.—A. new test, 
the Spiral Maze, is described. Details of 2 experi- 
ments using the Spiral Maze are described: (a) con- 
trasting a group of 22 young delinquent boys with 39 
normal controls; and (b) testing 234 normal school- 
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boys aged 8-9 for whom teachers’ ratings on 
“naughtiness” were available. It was found that: 


the delinquent group was significantly different in 
preference for speed at of accuracy; 
there was a Significant relationship between psycho- 


motor scores and the categories of naughty, average 
and good which were derived from the teachers’ be- 
havioral ratings; although, as expected, “naughty” 
boys predominated in the group which was quick and 
careless, this “naughty” category also predominated 
in the slow and careless group. Journal abstract. 


3657. Kobasigawa, Akira. (State U. Iowa) Ob- 
servation of failure in another person as a deter- 
minant of amplitude and speed of a de motor 
response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 11), 4781. 
Abstract. 


3058. Krinskil, V. I., & Shik, M. L. (Inst. Bio- 
logical Physics, Moscow, USSR) Ob odnoï model - 
not dvigatel net zadache. [On one model motor 
task.] Biofisika, 1964, 9(5), 607-611.—The results 
are reported of an experiment to determine whether 
a model motor task, given "in the form of minimiza- 
tion of a function of proximity to a goal" can be 
solved and what methods of solution are applied by 
a S.—I. D. London. 


3659, Lavery, J. J. The effect of one-trial delay 
in knowledge of results on the acquisition and 
retention of a tong skill. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 437-443.—The experiment 
determined how well Ss trained under “trial-delay” 
will compare with those trained under immediate 
knowledge of a tossing skill. It also measured the 
effect on learning of giving S specific knowledge of 
results. ՏՏ task was to throw magnetized pellets at 
a target of concentric circles. 20 Ss, age 30 to 60 
yr. were divided at random into 2 groups of 10. 
Each completed a session of 80 throws on each of 
10 days. Results showed that acquisition was slightly 
slower under l-trial delay conditions but that reten- 
tion was better. If Ss are given specific knowledge 
of results during training, they perform in retention 
as if they were being given knowledge of results.— 


speed perceptual motor 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 18(3), 
found in 
vigilance, threshold determinations, e 
perceptual motor tasks appears to be a linear function 
of the square root of time on task; 
that the common factor is 
tinuous attention. The decrement can be prevented 
in both active and passive tasks by rest pauses, knowl- 
edge of results, and amphetamine. 
nal abstract. 

3661. McGuigan, F. J. Hutchens, Carolyn; 
Eason, Nancy, & Reynolds, Teddy. (Hollins Coll.) 
The retroactive interference of motor activity 
with knowledge of results. of General 
Psychology, 1964, 70(2), 279-281.—The problem 
studied is whether or not motor activity following 
knowledge of results can retroactively interfere with 
that information, perhaps as it is repreesnted by an 
ongoing stimulus trace. Previous research answered 
this question in the affirmative, using later test trials 
when no knowledge of results was furnished as the 
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criterion. The results showed that, using deviations 
and variances, Ss who have their hands removed 
immediately after receiving knowldge օք results were 
inferior to Ss who did not have their hands removed 
immediately; and that the hand removal variable by 
itself is ineffective if knowledge of results is not fur- 
nished. The conclusion was that motor activity can 
retroactively interfere with previously furnished 
knowledge of results. The analysis indicated that 
there were no significant interactions between meth- 
ods and Es,—Author abstract, 

3662. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro, & Suzuki, Yukio. 
(Tohoku U., Japan) Studies on sensory depriva- 
tion: II. ects of sensory y o 
perceptual and motor functions: 2. Tohoyu Psy- 
chologica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 64-68.—In order to 
test effects of sensory deprivation upon psychomotor 
coordination and perceptual functions, 2 additional 
experiments were carried out: the simple and choice 
reaction test and the 2-point discrimination test.— 
(German summary Journal abstract, 


3663. Patel, Amblalal S., & Grant, David A. (Ս. 
Wisconsin Decrement and recovery effects in a 

learning task as a function of 
effort, distribution of practice, and sex of subject. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 217-231. 
ractice and 


the usual 
relation to distribution of practice, but both warm-up 
and recovery were greatest at the higher effort levels. 


but there was an interacti 
tion of effort and effort. With the test dis- 
tribution of practice men and women 8 owed equal 
recovery at the highest effort level, but women ր 
less Zei than men following distributed i 
‘ort levels, possibly due to a di erential 
between men and women in their tolerance for effort. 
Author abstract. 

3664. Plutchik, Robert, & Petti, Roger D. (Hof- 
stra U.) Rate of learning on a pursuit rotor task 
at a constant work-rest ratio with varying work 
and rest period, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
19(1), 227-231.—5 groups of Ss (Ns of 6 to 8) were 
tested on a pursuit rotor, using a constant rest-work 
ratio of 1:2. The work lengths varied from 40 sec. 
to 5 min.; the rest durations from 20 sec. to 236 min. 
The asymptotic mean rates of ormance for the 
groups showed no significant differences. The impli- 
cations of this finding for the concept of “massed” 
and "distributed" learning were discussed. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


3665. Schwarz, James Conrad. (Ohio State U.) 
Factors influencing expectancy change during de- 
lay in a series of trials on a controlled skill task. 
Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4805-4806.— 
Abstract. 

3666. Spreen, O. (State U. Iowa) Die Stellung 
von vier Motorischen Variablen in einer Faktoren- 
Analyse und ihre Bezierungen zu Angst und Span- 
nung. [The position of four motoric variables in a 
factor analysis and their relationship to fear and 
stress.] Psychologische Forschung, 1964, 27(5), 
403-418.—The positions of 4 motoric variables were 
studied in a factor analysis of 40 variables. Reaction 
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7.6 cm. ; free hand movement with 7.6 
cm. displacement; free hand movement without dis- 
placement (control). The results indicated a pre- 
dominant jon of individuals with negative 


adaptation in all groups. The 2 with reaffer- 
ence (stimulation through self-induced movement) 
and displacement did not differ Significantly from the 
control group in the magnitude 
adaptation. Journal abstract. 


or the direction of 


ATTENTION & SET 


102 Ss practiced in a replicated, 3-group design. After 
5 pretest trials differential training sa carried out 
for 50 trials in which Տ received either (a) a .1-sec 
kd signal for staying continuously on target for 
ge b) à continuous buzzer signal for as long as 
continuously on target for more than .5 sec., 

or (c) no supplementary feedback. Differential train- 
ing zh uou differences either during the 
— or in a 10-trial transfer test without 
buzzer. 5 ue Moses CS rotary-pursuit 

ve to su - 

' ipplementary feed. 
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Vigilance as a function 


of signal eer and flash rate. Perceptual & 
I 18(2), 333-338.—Signal fre- 


* over the 
. The data suggest that vigilance will 
decrease, stay level, or improve as a function of sig 
nal f and the inherent detectability of the 
critical signal. It is suggested that vigilance behavior 
is related to the extent to which S can comprehend 
(and hence predict) the temporal pattern of critical 
signals, It is concluded that not enough is known 
about the conditions which determine the occurrences 
of decrement in vigilance.—/owrnal abstract. 


3671. Brown, W. P., & Skinner, K. (Bedford 
Coll., London, աաա) M licity of set and 
word recognition Ids. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 302.—Does multiple set increase 
word recognition thresholds? There is a conflict of 
evidence, but this may be attributable to differences 
of design between previous experiments. This possi- 
bility was tested experimentally, and confirmed. The 
results indicated that multiple set made word recog- 
nition more difficult for Ss faced with 2 words, only 
one of which had to be reported. With 1-word stimuli, 
en multiple set had no such effect—Author 

stract. 


3672. Colquhoun, W. P. & Baddeley, A. D. 
(Appel Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) 

‘ole of pretest cy igilance decrement. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 
156-160.—The influence of signal probability during 
pretest practice on performance at a visual detection 
task was investigated in a 2 X 2 design, involving 
2 levels of signal probability, "high" (p = .18) and 
“low” (p = .02), and 2 phases of the experiment, a 
practice period and a test session. The Ss practiced 
with the high signal probability detected significantly 
more signals than Ss practiced with the low signal 
probability (p Հ.01). The degree of within-session 
decrement varied with the different combinations of 
practice and test probabilities, being greatest in the 
high practice-low test probability case, and least in 
the low practice-low test probability case. The time 
of occurrence of the 1st signal in the test session was 
also found to affect the decrement function. These 
results support an expectancy theory of vigilance, 
and cast doubt on the validity of the conclusions 
drawn from earlier studies which have failed to con- 
trol signal probability during pretest practice.—Jowr- 
nal abstract. 


3673. Eriksen, Charles W., & Collins, James F. 
(U. Illinois) Investigating of the effect of a rim- 
ing stimulus on backward masking. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 1(9), 249-250.—Using the backward 
masking paradigm of a form followed shortly after 
exposure by a ring, the effect of a priming stimulus 
appearing 100, 50, and 10 ms. prior to the form was 
investigated. Although the backward masking ef- 
fects were found, no effect of the priming stimulus 
was obtained.—Journal abstract. 


3674. Eriksen, Charles W., & Johnson, Harold 
J. (U. Illinois) Storage and decay character- 
istics of nonattended auditory stimuli. Journal of 
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the session a 1000-cycle, W-sec. tone of low istemity 
occurred, At delays ranging from 0 to 105 sex. 
foltow ing onset of the tone an alerting be ( rend - 
ing lamp turned off) occurred, At the KS 
stimulus Տ had been instructed to kan 

ng and make a judgment as to whether tome hed 
occurred during the immediately : 

we iod, S were run under à 


a of irrelevant noise, 

was found to be a decay function of the 
alerting stimulus out to delays of 10.5 see. 4 
run in a Zad experiment ett 
detection at 10,5 sec. delay represented the spon- 
taneous rate for detection an alterting stimu- 
lus, Significant memory at 10.5 sec. delay over the 
spontaneous detection rate and no effect of level of 
extraneous background noise was found —Jewrwal 
abstract. 

3675. Francis, R. D. (University Coll, Wol- 
longong, Australia) The effect of prior instruc- 
tions time knowledge on the tolerance of 
me 8. , EE E E 
Disease, 1964, 139(2), 182-1 term sensory 
isolation by means of the immersion-in-water metbod 
on 24 Ss showed effect of conditions. 
“Prior instructions as to the length of stay in isola- 
tion combine, to a signi degree, with time 
orientation and that this combination bas a fi. 
cant effect upon toleration time. Neither skill in 
Scuba diving, nor sex, is a variable with 
respect to the toleration of 


lation.“ -V. H. Pronko. 
H. (U. Miami) The va- 
of atten- 


10-14 

and low 
the 

the 

were 


Author abstract 

3677. 83 , Bernhard, & Wiener, Morton. 
(Clark Ս է) 
tic response to part-cues. Journal of 
Personality, 1964, 32(1), 57-74.—The 
and response- ility interpretations of the per- 


ognition threshold for the same available cues. 
results the conclusion that when cues and 
response cteristics are independently specified 
and systematically controlled the personal percep- 
tion relationship can be investigated in the word 
recognition threshold paradigm. (25 ref.) —Journal 
summary. 
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8 randomly composed 

on the effect of good and poor delivery on number of 

items, right, wrong, and omitted from tasks of vary- 

ing complexity, while listening. A control group 
ormed no distracting task. Good delivery pro- 

2 a significantly higher retention score.—D. 


3682. Webster, Robert G., & Haslerud, George 
M. (U. New Hampshire) Influence on extreme 
ipheral vision of attention to a visual or audi- 
tory task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68(3), 269-272.---Լո contrast to previous studies 
which investigated competition of 2 or more tasks at 
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"rschonomie 
1 development of a 
studied in S0 schizophrenic 

and 18 normals. Either a temporally uni- 
random sequence of set inducing 

i Following these, the perceptual con- 
itched without prior warning. A decre- 
at the point of the 
as an indication of a facilitating set 
kind of content over another. Both the pa- 
nd 1 groups showed significant decre- 
indicating that schizophrenic patients do form 
the normal group was prevented 
a set by the random sequence of 
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LEARNING 

1 , Harriett. (Ս. California, Berke- 
Semantic satiation generation: Learn- 
tion? Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 
—This review evaluates the reliability 
of semantic satiation and the appli- 
of 3 interpretations, Despite some evidence 
, connotative satiation has been demon- 
in many experiments which involve continuous 

ition of a word for about 15 sec. Genera- 
of satiation, appears more likely to 
stimuli are meaningless, when differ- 
words are interspersed during repetition, when 
ion period is short, and when the rate of 
repetition is slow. Associative satiation and its cog- 
effects were found to be repeatedly demon- 
i The bition interpretation was found 
basically adequate in this respect and compatible with 
the learning interpretation. A new interpretation of 
ve satiation in terms of the theory of adapta- 
tion level was proposed, which could account for a 
variety of connotative effects including some evidence 
contrary to connotative satiation and for connotative 
satiation itself. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3685. Atkinson, Richard C., & Crothers, Edward 

n (Stanford U.) A ison of paired-asso- 
and retention axioms. Journal 
Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 285-315.—: 
tive interpretations of 


Ñ š sii oai processes for 
paired-associate learn concept formation are 
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ities. The results favor a 3- 

model that postulates a distinction between 

fete and short-term retention and allows for 

forgetting between successive presentations of the 
same stimulus item. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3686. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. de San Marcos 
i Practice with repetition and reward 
vement. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1964, 71(2), 313-321.—The S joined and 
achieved to separate 2 very similarly bent nails of 
a puzzle 50 times without learning to improve his 
time scores. His failure is considered as consequence 
of insufficient discrimination of the nails in their 
different positions. The achievement was brought 
about by chance. The author insists in definitions 
more precise than usual of the concepts of awareness, 
repetition and reinforcement.—Author abstract, 


3687. Budoff, Milton, & Quinlan, Donald. (U. 
Massachusetts) Auditory and visual learning in 
primary grade children. Child Development, 1964, 
35(2), 583-586.—McGeoch and Irion’s statement that 
young children learn more effectively via auditory 
than visual presentation was tested with a sample of 
primary grade children. Meaningful stimulus words 
were presented visually by a Hunter Card Master 
and aurally by a tape recorder. The results sup- 
ported the conclusion: the word pairs presented 
aurally were learned sooner and more quickly than 
the visually presented pairs—Journal abstract, 


3688. Buss, Arnold H., & Cohen, Martin. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Resonse intensity and stimulus gen- 
eralization with neutral verbal stimuli. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 651-661.—Mediated 
stimulus generalization was studied with words con- 
noting animal size. % the Ss trained on large animals 
and generalized to smaller animals; the other 12 
trained on small animals and generalized to larger 
animals. The repsonse alternatives were shouting 
and whispering; 72 the Ss were reinforced for shout- 
ing and the other 74, for whispering. When general- 
izing from large to small animals, shouting yielded 
a steep gradient and whispering, a flat gradient of 
generalization. When generalizing from small to 
large animals, whispering yielded a steep gradient 
and shouting an inverse gradient of generalization. 
These results extend the generality of a Matching 
Principle: there is a strong tendency to make an 
intense response to stimuli of large magnitude and 
a moderate tendency to make a weak response to 
stimuli of small magnitude.—Joturnal. abstract. 

3689. Cole, Charles Walton. (Ս. Missouri) 
Some effects of verbal stimuli during continuous 
responding in a counseling analogue. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4812.— Abstract. 

3690. Crannell, C. W. (Miami U.) Code learn- 
ing and color. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58 (2). 
295-299.—College students learned the associations 
between 40 assorted decorative stickers and letters of 
the alphabet, numerals, and simple words. Other 
college students performed the same task with black- 
and-white photographs of the same symbols. A recall 
test was conducted 3 weeks after learning. The re- 
e a e that color neces- 

ily aids in learning or recall of s ic relation- 
ships—Author SE ee nen 


ness-of-fit tests for observed response sequences and 
probabil 
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սոլ. Denisova, Z V. Vsaimodeistvie - — A Meter Stills, 1964, 18(2), SOS- S08.—Ceestrary to 
nykh sistem ս detel eeprovemest n otopite acuity 

uslornyth re- with is shown to be à result of learning, amd 
fieksov na predmetnye rasdrazhiteN. (Interaction to the stimelus axed No ovement takes 


of signal systems in preschool chikires during forma e ազմ opecite know edge of ts introducen! 
tion of c to object stet.) and the does mot transfer to another 
Zhurnal Vyssthel N. Deiatel mesti, 1964, 1443), — iesen - eee ehutract 
427 435.—S were children aged 3 to $ —— Mar. Goes, Albert E. (C. Massachusetts) Ver- 
trained to react to à series geometr bal mediation. Psychological Record, 1964, ua 
figures by selecting and drawing figures correspond. — KA. KO — The primary Ւ: jive was to L 5 
ing to the Ka che . aas 2 to Ca issues and techniques of ex ion of verbal mediat- 
to verbal stimuli w i jects. ' 

— h ing in general and in concept attainment in 
dynamic transfer” between In and the 2nd signal nsi condi 
à. — d Ի n «Կ — The Dates considered were tions of 


the introduction of verbal mediating r at 
lished between Hoge ve Rd dynamic transfer of components of post factum explanations, 2 analyti- 
the CR from the Ist signal system to the 2nd and the cal significance of verbal mediat responses, the 
appearance of 2nd signal connections, The latter iocus and dimensions of verbal ting responses 
, and emphases in treating them, Tech, 
niques of explication of occurrences consequences 

verbal mediating responses and stimuli were classi- 


levels of task difficulty. Dissertation Abstracts, used 
1964, 24 (11), 4792-4793.— Abstract, Journal abstract, 


3693. Doby, John T. U.) Some effects Hawkins, Alice Տ. (U. California, Santa 
3 ol instruction —— A of e 


com- 
on learning. Journal of General 2 1964, ponents in ambiguously named compounds. Jowr- 
71(2), 181-192.— This research utilized a 2X 2X3 of Experimental Child 'sychology, 1964, 1(3), 227- 
factorial design. An appropriate analysis-of-variance — 240,—2 experiments were conducted to provide in- 
technique was used to assess the effects of previous — (ormation ing acquisition of names for com- 


training. (A), method of instruction, (B) and level ponent stimuli. In Exp. I. 2 groups of 31 children 
The - i i associati 
(b) with 2-component compounds, were tested with 75 


method օք instruction and previous training interact; d : 
and (c) percentage of failure in es can be sig- (trained. to y names consistent with the com 


e correctly components. Exp. 2, 4 groups 
3694. Drash, Philip Wayne. (Texas T R — 
i Coli.) 1 d ip Wayne, Le, of 30 children each were given either consistent or 


childr d adults as an effect of age and inconsistent training with relevant or irrelevant com- 
kën — Dissertation abstracts, 1964, pounds. The consistent-relevant group made signifi- 


ponents of d 
method of instruction employed.—Awthor abstract. (p € 0.001) o" C (given — training) 


24(12), 5562.—Abstract. cantly more correct test (p < 0001) than 

3695, Ellis, Henry & Muller, Douglas G. (U. — ipe 1 did not differ — 
ew er x experiments suppo 

following ensi erettiation. Journal oj pothesis that names for components are learned in a 


Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 388-395 — task soluble only on a component basis.—J ournal 
2 experiments on stimulus predifferentiation were abstract. 

conducted to test the acquired distinctiveness of cues 3609. Kintsch, Walter, & McCoy, Donald F. 
and differentiation of perceptual learning. — (U. Missouri) Delay of informative feedback in 
In the Ist, 240 Ss were given a recognition test fol- -associate learning. fe A 

lowing stimulus predifferentiation training. Observa- Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 372-375.—240 Ss learned 
tion training yielded superior recognition of 6-point to associate a visual stimulus with a key-press re- 
shapes and distinctiveness pretraming mue supe- sponse. 8 stimulus items were presented, 4 of which 


result was consistent with differentiation theory and . In Exp. I the effects of delaying informative 
the latter with acquired distinctiveness. .In the 2nd, — feedback for 0, 4, and 8 sec. were studied. 3 types of 
30 Ss received stimulus predifferentiation training stimulus material differing in association value were 
followed by a discriminative transfer task. Distinc- employed. Delay failed to affect learning irrespective 
tiveness pretraining yielded greater positive transfer օք the association value of the learning material. In 
than observation, a result consistent with acquired Exp, 11 parallels between paired-associate procedures 
distinctiveness of cues. Journal abstract. and classical conditioning were explored further. It 

3696. Foley, P. J., Lavery, J. J, & Abbey, D. S. was concluded that delay of informative feedback and 
(Defence Res. Med. Lab., Toronto, Canada) Sco- variations in the CS-UCS interval are not compara- 
topic acuity and knowledge of results. Perceptual — ble.—Journal abstract. 
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3700. LaBerge, David, & Martin, Duane R. (U. 
Minnesota) An analysis of summated generaliza- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68 
(1), 71-79.—Simple and summated generalization 
gradients were produced by training a different re- 
sponse at 2 points on a position dimension. 3 groups 
of 24 human Ss were each assigned a pair of training 
stimuli which were separated by varying amounts 
along the dimension. Following discrimination train- 
ing with reinforcements, generalization tests to other 
stimuli along the dimension were given without 
reinforcements. Obtained summated gradients were 
of the form found by other investigators, and analyses 
indicated summation effects at several test points in 
the neighborhoods of the training stimuli. Theoreti- 
cal gradients derived from an application of the 
Burke-Estes stimulus-sampling theory matched most 
of the important features of the simple and summated 
gradients. Journal abstract. 


3701. Levin, Harry; Watson, John S., & Feld- 
man, Margaret. (Cornell U.) Writing as pre- 
training for association learning. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1964, 55 (4), 181-184.— To test 
the effects of writing as pretraining for association 
learning, 40 6-yr.-old children learned to associate 8 
English words with artificial orthographic represen- 
tations of these words. As pretraining, 3 groups 
traced either initial, medial, or terminal graphemes; 
a control group had irrelevant training. On meas- 
ures of association and recognition, the groups were 
ordered: initial graphemes (high), control, terminal, 
medial. Pretraining is effective when it emphasizes 
the cues most relevant for subsequent learning.— 
Journal abstract. 


3702. Ludvigson, H. Wayne, & Caul, William F. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Relative effect of 
overlearning on reversal and nonreversal shifts 
with two and four sorting categories. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 301-306.— 
A reversal shift (RS) or a nonreversal shift (NRS) 
of concept was learned by 80 college students after 
either criterion learning or overlearning of the Ist 
concept. 2 and 4 sorting categories were used. The 
well-established finding that, with 2 sorting cate- 
gories, an RS is easier than an NRS was again 
observed, following criterion learning (p Հ.10) and 
following overlearning (p Հ.002). Also, in agree- 
ment with previous data, the RS was not easier than 
the NRS with 4 categories. Overlearning appeared 
to facilitate all shifts, although its effect on the 
2-category NRS was not statistically reliable. The 
results are examined in relation to an S-R media- 
tional framework.—Journal abstract. 


3703. Madan Մ., & Dey, M. K. (Punjab U.) 
Relation. of the effect of knowledge of results to 
distribution of trials. Psychologia, Kyoto, 1964, 
7(1), 47-54.—The hypothesis was advanced that the 
effect of any variable on performance improvement 
by knowledge of results (KR) depends upon how it 
separately influences the informative and motivational 
functions of KR. It was predicted from this hypothe- 
sis that the rate of performance improvement by KR 
would be higher with massed rather than distributed 
trials if KR were so administered as to minimize its 
informative function. An experiment carried out 
with a simple time-estimating skill to verify the above 
deduction has furnished inconclusive evidence. Other 
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results are: Support for the conclusion reached by 
certain previous investigations that the rate of per- 
formance improvement is directly proportional to 
the percentage of trials with KR, failure to obtain 
significant performance decrement following the ces- 
sation of KR.—4. Barclay. 

3704. Mattson, Dale Edward. (Ս. Illinois) 
Learning how to learn under several cue condi- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5572- 
5573.— Abstract. 

3705. Milgram, Norman A., & Furth, Hans G. 
(Catholic U. America) Position reversal vs. di- 
mension reversal in normal and retarded children. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 701-708.—Normal 
and educable retarded children at MA levels 6 and 9 
were compared on a variety of reversal, nonreversal, 
and control shift conditions. Evidence for a hypothe- 
sis of mediational deficiency was found in significant 
age and IQ differences on dimension reversal, in the 
greater difficulty of nonreversal over reversal shift, 
and in the relation of retrospective verbalization about 
relevant cues with age and task variables. Reversal 
of position cues was less susceptible to mediational 
facilitation than reversal of dimension cues. Results 
were discussed in terms of verbal mediating responses 
and observing responses.—Journal abstract. 

3706. Miller, Marilyn E., & Dost, Joyce A. (Ս. 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee) Stimulus vividness and 
anxiety level in intentional-incidental learning. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 819-825.—High 
(Ha) and low (La) scorers on the MA scale were 
instructed to alphabetize a deck of 30 words, 10 each 
of which were high, medium, or low vivid. Group I 
had 3 trials with incidental instructions (told only 
to sort), a recognition test of the words, 3 more trials 
with instructions to learn the words, and a 2nd recog- 
nition test. Group II had 6 incidental sorting trials 
followed by a recognition test. It was hypothesized 
that Ha Ss would sort more efficiently and recognize 
fewer words because of a greater tendency to focus 
on fewer available cues. Findings in support of the 
hypothesis were that Ha Ss sorted more rapidly and 
more accurately, recognized fewer words, and showed 
greater disruption in the sorting task when instructed 
to learn the words. In addition, Ha Ss evidenced a 
"sensitized" reaction to medium vivid words.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3707. Millward, Richard. (Brown Ս.) An all- 
or-none model for noncorrection routines with 
elimination of incorrect responses. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 392-404.—A 
model is developed for paired-associate learning in 
which the correct response is not identified or error 
trials (the noncorrection procedure). The principal 
assumptions made are that Ss can learn to eliminate 
error responses and that response elimination and 
associative processes are all-or-none. A number of 
statistics including the mean learning curve, sequen- 
tial statistics, the distributions of the trial of the last 
error, the total number of errors, and the number of 
error trials between the #th and (k + 1)st success are 
presented for the 3-response case.—Journal abstract. 

3708. Paul, Nancy T., & Noble, Clyde E. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Influence of successive habit re- 
versals on human learning and transfer. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 37-43.—2 
equvivalent groups of 44 Ss each practiced 4-link, 10- 
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choice tasks on the Selective Mathometer. The 
Standard group had a constant response sequence for 
80 trials. The Reversal group had to reverse its 
sequence after every 10 trials for 8 blocks of such 
trials. Initial levels of responding and rates of gain 
for each reversal block after the Ist rose progressively 
throughout the training phase. Both groups received 
a new problem with different keys on Trial 81 and 
practiced it for 10 trials. As expected, the reversal 
group performed significantly better than the Stand- 
ard group during the transfer phase, and there was 3 
significant trials X conditions interaction. Individual 
and group data favored S-R reinforcement theorists’ 
interpretation of learning as a continuous rather than 
a discontinuous process (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


3709, Posner, Michael I. (U. Michigan) Un- 
certainty as a predictor of similarity in the Ser 
օք generalization. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 68(2), 113-118.—Exp. I demonstrates that 
for 3 different statistical rules the uncertainty between 
an original random pattern of dots and its distortions 
is linearly related to perceived distance as obtained 
from magnitude estimates. In Exp. IL these patterns 
are used to obtain a relationship between leve of dis- 
tortion and savings in a rote-learning transfer study. 
The amount of savings is best described as an inverse 
linear function of the level of distortion as measured 
by uncertatinty. The overall results show the pos- 
sibility of a psychophysics of form similarity based on 
stimulus uncertainty and demonstrate how this tech- 
nique can be used to show a close quantitative rela- 
tionship between the effect of uncertainty in rote 
transfer and concept-identification studies. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3710. Reynolds, James H., & Houston, John P. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Rehearsal strategies and 
the primacy effect in serial learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 1(9), 279—280.—This study evaluated 
the effects of 3 different types of overt rehearsal upon 
the serial position curve after a single serial learning 
trial. Ss who rehearsed from the beginning of the list 
displayed a distinct primacy effect. Rehearsal of suc- 
cessive pairs of items and rehearsal of single items 
within the list produced minimal and intermediate de- 
grees of primacy, respectively. The curve of a con- 
trol group, which received no rehearsal instructions, 
did not differ from that of the group rehearsing from 
the beginning of the list Journal abstract. 

& Gropper, Mitzi S. 
earning during recall trials. Psy- 

1964, 15(2), 551-560.—A. series 


practice of errors during the recall trials interfered 
with relearning. 


ments in human maze running. | V oprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, No. 2, 112-124.—11 ՏՏ learned 24- and 20-item 
sequences by closing any of 8 electric switches ar- 
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ranged in 3 rows. In1 iment the was 
based on 8 groups oí 3 spatially adjacent points, while 
in a 2nd experiment 4 groups օք Š points each were 
used. In both experiments it was found that the 
relationship between the probability of correctly an- 
ticipating the next item within a group of items, or 
the next group of items, and the probability of having 
correctly chosen the Ist item in the group, or the 
preceding group of items, respectively, could be repre- 
sented by a positively accelerated V incentized curve, 
The predicted and obtained serial position error 
curves, based on groups of items, showed good cor- 
respondence.—L. Zusne. 


3713. Schónpflug, W., & Bieke, Ք. (Ս. Frank- 
furt/M) Einprägen und Aktiwierung bein gleich- 
zeitiger Variation der Absichtlichkeit des Lernens 
und der Ich-Bezogenheit des Lernstoffs. [Imprint- 
ing and activation with simultaneous variation of the 
intentionality of learning and the self-relationship of 
the learning material.) Psycholosische Forschung, 
1964, 27(4), 366-376.—Ss learned nouns with either 
high or low emotional tone, both intentionally and 
incidentally. Activation was inferred during learning 
from measures of electrodermal response. Retention 
testing indicated a significant effect contributed by 
both emotional tone and intentionality during learning. 
Skin response measures also showed similar signif- 
icant effects.. B. Essman. 

3714. Shrader, William K., & Goss, Albert E. 
(U. Massachusetts) The role of contextual cues in 
stimulus generalization with inkblot stimuli. Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 293-306.—A. 
silhouette of a bat or a white circle was presented 
tachistoscopically to SN undergraduates for re- 
sponses ("bat" or *jex") that were learned to asymp- 
totic speed. Generalization of responses from these 
training stimuli to the same stimuli and to 2 other 
inkblot stimuli was tested in a context markedly dif- 
ferent from that of training. No generalization was 
obtained to support a view of the pertinence of con- 
textual and response-produced stimuli for the phe- 
nomenon օք primary stimulus generalization —Author 
abstract. 

3715. Spiker, Charles C., & Lubker, Bonnie J. 
(State U. Iowa) Experimental tests of the hy- 
pothesis of stimulus interaction. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 256-268.— 
This paper presents the results of 4 experiments de- 
signed to test logical implications օէ the hypothesis 
of stimulus interaction. The hypothesis is concerned 
with the summation of generalized and directly condi- 
tioned habits and inhibitions of components in stim- 
ulus compounds. Exp. 1 compared the performance 
of preschool children on Problem Types A and B, the 
2 problems differing only with respect to the manner 
in which the positive and negative stimulus com- 
pounds were paired. In Exp. 2, several versions of 
Problem Type A were compared, the versions differ- 
ing with respect to the degree of similarity of the 
primary and secondary cues. Exp. 3 compared Prob- 
lem Types A and B in each of the several versions 
investigated in Exp. 2. Exp. 4 was a replication of 
Exp. 3 except that the lateral reversals of the 2 set- 
tings in each problem were included. The results of 
the 1st 3 experiments were reasonably well accounted 
for by the hypothesis, but the results of Exp. 4 suggest 
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that some modification of the hypothesis may be 


required —/owrnal abstract, 
3716. Staniland, Alan. (U. Exeter, England) 


Redundancy in non-sequential patterns. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 
134-146.—Recognition, discrimination and delayed 
discrimination tasks were carried out with selections 
of composite visual patterns, ordered in terms of a 
generalized measure of redundancy based upon trans- 
mission between determinates under 4 determinables. 
Results in the recognition experiment showed a sig- 
nificant relationship with redundancy and there was 
indication of a similar effect in delayed discrimination. 
Redundancy levels, however, appeared irrelevant to 
simultaneous discrimination, where each response 
could be made discretely without reference to the 
structure of the selection as a whole—Journal 
abstract. 


3717. Trabasson, Tom, & Bower, Gordon. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Component learning in 
the four-category concept problem. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 143-169.—The 
4-category concept identification task is analyzed as 
involving 2 single-cue subproblems. It is supposed 
that the 2 concurrent subproblems are worked on 
independently by the S and that subproblem learning 
is a probabilistic, all-or-nothing event. Various lines 
of evidence are drawn from the data to document 
these assertions. In particular, the theory successfully 
predicts the behavior of Ss in the 4-category task by 
using parameters estimated from other Ss learning 
only single-cue subproblems. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


3718. Travers, R. M. W., Van Wagenen, Keith 
R., Haygood, Danielle H., & McCormick, Mary. 
(U. Utah) Learning as a consequence of the 
learner's task involvement under different condi- 
tions of feedback. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 55(3), 167-173.—Groups of 8 Ss learned 
60 German words under 4 different feedback condi- 
tions. Ss learned 20 words/day for 3 consecutive 
days, and then were tested for knowledge of all 60 
words after the lapse of a day. In each group 4 Ss 
interacted in turn with E by guessing the correct 
answer and then were verbally reinforced for their 
responses. The remaining 4 Ss did not interact with 
E. Analysis of variance revealed highly significant 
differences in retention of the task under the 4 dif- 
ferent feedback conditions. Retention was best in the 
case of those feedback modes which provided the 
greatest amount of redundant information and in 
which the correct answer was the last piece of in- 
formation transmitted by E. An interaction failed to 
appear between feedback mode and extent of S in- 
volvement.—Journal abstract. 


3719. Walters, Richard H. (U. Waterloo) De- 
lay of reinforcement gradients in children’s learn- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1(10), 307-308—90 
Grade 2 children were randomly assigned to 1 of 9 
conditions in a study of the effects of concurrent de- 
lay of reward and delay of punishment on children's 
learning. 3 levels of delay of reward and 3 levels of 
delay of punishment, 0, 10, and 30 sec. in each case, 
were selected for study. Both increasing delay of re- 
RUM nc veu of punishment significantly 

e number of errors m i i 
Ee ade during learning. 
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3720. Weiner, Harold. (St. Flizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Modification of escape re- 
sponding in humans by increasing the magnitude 
of an aversive event. Journal of the Experimental 
Aanlysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 277-279.—Escape 
responding of humans on an avoidance-escape sched- 
ule was replaced by avoidance responding by increas- 
ing the magnitude of the aversive stimulus. The 
aversive stimulus consisted of a point loss period. 
The shift from escape to avoidance responding was 
effected under a condition of response cost.—Journal 
abstract. 


3721. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Response cost effects during 
extinction following fixed-interval reinforcement 
in humans. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1964, 7 (4), 333-335.— This study examined 
the effects of response-produced cost upon human O 
responses during extinction following FI reinforce- 
ment. Relative to a no-cost condition, cost produced 
marked and rapid response attenuation—Journal ab- 
stract, 


3722. Wilson, Jerusa Carl. (Howard U.) Span 
of apprehension in relation to the number of stim- 
ulus alternatives. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(2), 449-454.—The purpose of this experiment was 
an attempt to quantify the Gestalt Law of Similarity. 
The hypothesis is that, as the reciprocal number of 
element alternatives increases, response accuracy in- 
creases as a growth function. 100 university students 
were shown slides on which from 5 to 9 dots were 
randomly placed. The slides were divided into 5 stim- 
ulus elements alternative levels. The 20 slides in 
each set involved 4 replications of stimulus element 
numerosity. Each S viewed 1 set of slides, so that 
20 Ss viewed each set and reported the number of ob- 
jects seen. The equation best fitting the experimental 
data expresses a power relationship: a = 0.13 (ri, 
where a designates response accuracy, and mt repre- 
sents reciprocal number օք stimulus alternatives. 
Empirical points did not deviate significantly from 
the fitted equation. As response accuracy increased 
with increase in stimulus element similarity, the S-R 
analogue of the Gestalt Law of Similarity was verified. 
—Journal abstract. 

3723. Weitz, Joseph. (New York U.) The use 
of criterional measures. Psychological Report, 1964, 
14(3), 803-817.—Using  paired-associate learning 
tasks of different difficulty level, it is shown that 
independent variables such as task order are more 
or less effective depending upon when the criterional 
measures are taken and the level of the criterion used. 
Similarly, the time of measurement and level of diffi- 
culty of the criterion are related to whether or not 
we find an effect of what is called "drive" in learning 
situations. Ճո attempt is made to show how this 
approach may be useful in interpreting the meaning 
of independent variables.—Journal abstract. 

3724. Wilson, Warner R. (U. Hawaii) Further 
evidence that the learning of re-paired elements 
favors an incremental rather than an all-or-none 
model Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 671-677. 
—The re-pairing of the S-R elements of failed paired- 
associates retarded subsequent learning. This result 
is presented as evidence of subthreshold associative 
strength not revealed by response probability. The 
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result, therefore, favors an incremental model of the 
Hull type. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3725. Yo K, & Jennings, Paul C. 
(U. Texas) ckward learning the 
items serve as stimuli and responses. 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 64-70.—R-S 
learning was measured in single- and double-function 
lists of adjectives as a function of degree of Ist-list 
training (either 9 or 40 trials). It was predicted that 
as degree of Ist-list learning increased, positive trans- 
fer would increase in the R-S learning of the single- 
function list, and that negative transfer would in- 
crease in the R-S learning of the double-function list. 
The results tend to support the hypothesis. Positive 
transfer was found in the R-S learning of the single- 
function list, and negative transfer was found in the 
learning of the double-function list. However, às 
degree of Ist-list learning increased, positive transfer 
occurred during the early R-S trials of the double- 
function list. This positive transfer continued until 
the 6th trial, after which negative transfer was ob- 
tained.—Journal. abstract. 


3726. Zeiler, Michael D. (Wellesley Coll.) 
Transposition in adults with simultaneous and 
successive stimulus presentation. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 103-107.— The 
effect on adults of the mode of presentation of the 
training stimuli (simultaneous and successive) was 
investigated by systematically varying the distance 
of the test set ion the training set (N — 240). 
Under simultaneous training conditions, the sequence 
of events as a function of increased training-test dif- 
ference was significant absolute choice, a decreasing 
gradient of absolute response and a simultaneously in- 
creasing gradient of relational response, and signií- 
icant transposition. This sequential effect appeared 
to be a novel phenomenon inexplicable in terms of 
existing theories of transposition behavior. A 3-level 
conception of transposition behavior in humans was 
indicated. The successive-presentation data revealed 
consistent absolute transfer. (15 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 
3727. Abbott, David W., & Price, Louis E. (U. 
Stimulus generalization of the 
conditioned eyelid response to struc similar 


turally 
Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 68(4), 368-371—Ss were given 90 


f structural 
The test syllables had 3, 2, 1, or 0 


ulus similarity developing on the ‘first test trial. This 
initial gradient maintained its relative shape over the 
series of 10 test trials. 


3728, Alekseenko, N. Yu. Vzaimodeistvie od- 
novremennykh uslovnykh reaktii u cheloveka. 
[Interaction of simultaneous conditioned reactions in 
man.] Moscow: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1963. 151 p.— 
Research is described in which 2 unconditioned rein- 
forcements, 1 unconditioned and 1 verbal reinforce- 
ment, and finally 2 verbal reinforcements are utilized 


39: 3725-3735 


in the study of simultaneous conditioned reactions.— 
I. D. London. 


3729. Barber, Theodore X., & Calv , David 
S. Comparative effects on "hypnotic- e" sug- 
gestibility of recorded and spoken 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 4), 384. 

n, Ed- 
uction of 
pr 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 
(3), 332-337.—2 experiments are reported. Exp. I 
was a successful replication of a study by Staats & 
Staats in which implicit responses to evaluative words 
were conditioned to nonsense syllables, Exp. II was 
an extension of this paradigm to prestige suggestion. 
The hypothesis tested was that implicit responses to 
prestigeful famous and infamous names could be con- 
ditioned to relatively meaningless stimuli, nonsense 
syllables. In the latter experiment, a nonsense syl- 
lable was rcm on a screen 18 times, each time 
paired with the auditory presentation of a different 
name. While each name was different, the all had 
a common evaluative meaning component. here was 
significant evidence that evaluative meaning responses 
were conditioned to the syllables without S's aware- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 


3731. Brotsky, Selma Joyce. (Մ. California, Los 
Angeles) The classical conditioning of the gal- 
vanic skin response to verbal oer? Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5559-5560.—Abstract. 


3732. Borisov, A. P., & Kas'ianov, V. M. In- 
dividual'nye osobennosti vysshei nervnoi deiatel'- 
nosti bliznetsov shkol'nogo vozrasta. [Individual 
characteristics of higher nervous activity in school 
age twins.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot eiatel’nosti, 
1964, 14(3), 438-442.—By means of the Ivanov- 
Smolenskii method of motor conditioning with verbal 
reinforcement, 2 twin 11, were studied. 
(No mention is made whether the boys were identical 
or fraternal twins.) In spite of similar conditions 
of life and upbringing, differences were found in the 
formation and stabilization of the CR, as well as in 
their general behavior. These differences are at- 
tributed to genotypical factors.—4. Cuk. 


Abstract. 

3734. Franks, Cyril M. A replication is a repli- 
cation is not a replication. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 15(2), 550.—Ludvigson (see 39: 1127), work- 
ing in Iowa, recently failed to corroborate certain 
general findings pertaining to the effects of drugs 
upon eyelid conditioning obtained by Franks and the 
Maudsiey group, working in London. Probable rea- 
sons why this new study can not be regarded as a 
good replication of the original work are pointed out. 
The many discrepancies in the complex “personality- 
eyelid conditioning” literature are discussed briefly 
and the need for isolation and investigation of the 
relevant parameters is considered.—Author abstract. 

3735. Goodrich, Kenneth P. (U. Wisconsin) 
Invariance of eyeblink conditioning over condi- 
tions of satial variability in a visual CS. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 467-470.—This experi- 
ment examined the effect upon acquisition of the con- 
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forced trials amber one of The 
nmi showed no discermable effect of CS vari 

Get Se treated the - different 
CS events as t. 


E. R. Johnston Traini 
KC. IET x 


behavior by free operant - 
140), 171- 
methods. Payehoiogical Record, 1964 (2), 171- 


178— This study was an attempt 


i A upon continuous 
— wg of a test given to mildly re- 
tarded young adults. 10 i Ss and ten con- 


completed 5 consecutive daily trials, and both 

— — showed obvious — — than decrease, 
response rate. Only the control group increase was 
Իս significant, however, and this was sur- 
the barely audible ` * of relays 

used in the recording of responses, is surmise was 
when an additional control group of 9 Ss 
the same procedure without this 


itive conditioning was accidentally 
barely audible clicking of relays.— 


3737. Hare, R. D., Hislop, M. W., & Lattey, 
(U. British Columbia) Behavioral 
ut awareness in a verbal conditioning 

Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 542. 

—Ss were verbally reinforced for affective responses 

to a series of student photographs. Only Ss aware 

of the response-reinforcement contingency showed the 
predicted change in behavior. Once awareness had 
occurred, however, it appeared that an involuntary 

behavioral change was possible, and that such a 

change could occur without S being verbally aware 

that it had taken place. Author abstract. 

3738. Hickok, Craig W., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Effects of pattern of reinforce- 
ment and verbal information on acquisition and 
extinction of the eyelid CR. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 279-289.— The effects of 
double alternation (DA), double alternation with trial 
E^ trial information regarding reinforcement 
(DAVI), 50% random reinforcement (R), and 50% 
random reinforcement with verbal information on a 
3 basis (RVI) were studied. 73 women 
and 47 men each received 60 acquisition and 30 ex- 
tinction trials. The CS was a light and the ՍԸՏ was 
a corneal air puff. The effect of verbal information 
was to reduce the level of responding. especially in the 
DAVI group. Verbal information during acquisition 
appeared to have a depressing effect on responding 
during extinction in both the DAVI and the RVI 
groups. All groups receiving verbal information 
showed Significantly more responses on reinforced 
than on nonreinforced trials—Author abstract.. 


obtained by 
Journal abstract. 


J. (Nencki Inst. Experimental 
Some problems — 
Acta 


Biologiae Experimentalis, 1964, 24(2), 50-72 —A dis- 
cussion of various of instrumental condi- 
tioned responses and the relationship between extero- 
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ceptive and proprioceptive stimuli, drive centers, and 
instrumental responses. On the basis of recent ex- 
perimental evidence mechanisms responsible for ac- 
quisition, extinction, and differentiation are described, 
—R. M. Church. 


3740. ue Henry. (Coll. Wooster) Effect of 
unpaired U tations on ormance in 
eyelid condi . Psychological Reports, 1964, 
15(2), 439-444.—The facilitative effect of unpaired 
UCS presentations in eyelid conditioning was studied 
by varying the number of prior paired CS-UCS 
presentations (associative factor) and the intensity 
of the UCS (motivational factor). Results showed 
that, when a strong UCS was used on paired CS-UCS 
trials, performance following unpaired UCS presenta- 
tions was significantly poorer See performance of a 
control group which fad received continued CS-UCS 
pairings. When a weak ՄԸՏ was used, unpaired 
Ucs presentations led to an increase in CRs but no 
more than would have been expected following ah 
equal number of prior paired CS-UCS trials. Per- 
formance was not related to the intensity of the UCS 
on unpaired trials, Results are interpreted as leaving 
the issue unresolved.—Journal abstract. 


3741. Mattson, Michaela, & Moore, John W. 
(U. Massachusetts) Intertrial responding and CS 
intensity in classical eyelid conditioning. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 396-401.-- 
96 human Ss participated in an eyelid conditioning ex- 
periment in which CS mode (whether the CS con- 
sisted of the onset of an -cps pure tone) was 
combined SEN 2 levels of stimulus intensity 
(60 and 90 db. SPL). Percentage CRs for the 4 
major groups agreed with predictions from the 
Perkins-L associationistic theory of CS intensity 
in that performance with the louder tone was higher 
than with softer tone but independent of CS mode, and 
this result could not be accounted for by differential 
intertrial response rates. Since there was no evidence 
of generalization between the CS and intertrial stim- 
uli, the Perkins-Logan hypothesis could not be con- 
sidered superior to a modified V theory. The gen- 
eral utility of measures of intertrial blink rates was 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


3742. Meyer, William J., Swanson, Barbara, & 
Kauchack, Nancy. (Ս. Pittsburgh) Studies of 
verbal conditioning: I. Effects of age, sex, in- 
telligence, and “Reinforcing stimuli.” Child Devel- 
opment, 1964, 18(2), 499-510.—The variables of sex, 
IQ, and type of reinforcing stimuli were examined for 
their effects on the conditioning of hostile verbaliza- 
tion at 2 grade levels (Grades 4 and 6). In 2 of the 
experiments, the children were presented with a series 
of 3 by 5 cards on which was typed the pronoun “I” 
and a hostile and neutral verb matched for frequency. 
After establishing initial operant levels, S swere re- 
inforced, E said “Good,” for all sentences in which 
the hostile verb was used. Suitable control groups 
were employed. In Exp. III, Ss were presented with 
4 pronouns and a single verb, either hostile or neu- 
tral. Sentences including the pronoun “They” were 
reinforced in 1 of 3 ways: “Good,” a light flash which 
the Ss understood meant “Good,” and a light flash. 
Age and sex differences were not significantly differ- 
ent. There was a greater tendency for the bright Ss 
to emit more hostile verbalizations. Differences be- 
tween reinforcements indicated that the “socially 
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reinforced" groups conditioned, but the light-fash 
group did not. There were — 
responses for those groups having the — 
contrast to the neutral verb groups. The extinction 
trials reduced the emission of hostile verbalizations 
but not to the initial operant level—Jowrnal abstract, 


3743. Moore, John W. 
ns of classical 


Reports, 
— elid responses which are instrumentally condi- 
ened by an avoidance technique are what some in- 
westigators would call voluntary responses. Since 
short latency is presumably among the distinguishing 
features oí à voluntary response, this viewpoint is at 
variance with published data which shows modal CR- 
latencies to be longer among instrumentally condi- 
tioned Ss than among their classically conditioned 
counterparts.—Author abstract, 


3744. Moore, John W. (U. Massachusetts) Dif- 
ferential eyelid conditioning as a f of the 
uency and intensity of beau: CSs. Journal 
d xperimental Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 250-259.-- 
ifferential eyelid conditioning in human Ss was in- 
vestigated by varying the frequency and intensity of 
p tone (Ss. In 1 experiment, the frequency dif- 
ferential between the reinforced (S+) and nonrein- 
forced (S—) CSs was systematically varied at 2 
intensity levels. In a 2nd experiment, only CS inten- 
sity was varied (frequently held constant such that 
for half the Ss S+ was louder than S— and vice 
versa for the other half. It was found that (a) dif- 
ferentiation varied directly with frequency and inten- 
sity differential, (b) increasing CS intensi tended 
to increase resonding to S+ more than to 5--, and 
(c) differentiation with S+ louder than S— was 
superior to the reverse procedure. Hullian theory 
handled the results better than a proposed set-theo- 
retical model of stimulus intensity incororated into 
the Burke-Estes model for differential conditioning. 
(18 ref.) —/ournal abstract. 

3745. Moss, Thelma, & Edwards, A. E. (US 
VA. Cent, Los Angeles, Calif.) Conflict vs. con- 
ditioning: Effects upon peripheral vascular activ- 
ity. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 26(3), 267-273. 
A recent Soviet report claims the classical condi- 
tioning of an involuntary response. , This study 
refutes that claim. Replicating the Russian design, Ss 
were asked to inhale at the command, ‘Inhale,’ with 
concomitant vasoconstrction appearing on the plethys- 
mograph. Then Ss were asked not to inhale at the 
command, and significant vasoconstriction was again 
obtained. However, in the present study, the same Ss 
were also trained to obey the command ‘Close your 
eyes,’ an act which evokes no vasoconstriction. When 

Տ were asked not to obey the latter command, sig- 
nificant vasoconstriction was n obtained. This 
Outcome does not follow any conditioning paradigm. 
Rather it supports the concept of conflict, which Ge 
Doses that 2 antagonistic responses; demanded o 
stimulus elicits an emotional state resulting in vaso- 
constriction.” —W. G. Shipman. Sie? 

3746. Moutsos, Տ. E., Krifchei, E., Miller, M 
& Shapiro, A. P. (U. Pittsburgh Sch. Med.) A 
SH of conditioning and reactivity 25. de. 

ants of pressor responses to no AA 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 26(3), 274-286 — ^ 
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wudy was performed comparing the case of condi- 
tioning hood premere responsiveness in normal and 
in hypertensive Sa” 19 normotensive, paid medical 
student volunteers averaging 25 yr. of age and n 
mild-to-moderate hypertensive patients were Sa. An 
automatic blood pressure recorder was ed, and 
the conditioning techn was desig to utilize 
certain unique aspects of this device. A conditioned 
pressor response did not develop in normotensives and 
was equivocal in hypertensives, but a significantly 
greater pressor-reactivity clearly was present in hy- 
pertemive Sa. This latter finding was in keeping 
with previous evidence of the increased pressor re- 
sponsiveness of hypertensives to a variety of noxious 
stimuli, (24 ref.) —W. G. Shipman, 

3747. Parsons, Henry McIlvaine. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Avoidance conditioning of four 


human t responses by induced muscular 
tension. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5576- 
$577.—Abstract. 


3748. Patterson, G. R. & Hinsey, W. C. (U 
Oregon) tions of some 
characteristics of a procedure 
conditioning in children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 111-122. — This report 
outlines a series of studies investigating 2 general 
problems relating to instrumental conditioning pro- 
cedures for children. The Ist series of studies ana- 
lyze the assumptions made with regard to the relia- 
bility of measures of response strength, the effect of 
sampling various aspects of conditioning data in 
deriving measures of response strength, and the per- 
sistence of conditioning effects over time. The Հոմ 
set of data analyze the effect of reinforcing. stimuli 
in changing serially dependent responses. e data 
show that in this procedure children adopt nonrandom 
patterns of responding. The particular pattern 
adopted by the child is a significant determinant of 
the magnitude of behavior produced by rein- 
forcing stimuli.— Journal abstract, 

3749. Povorinskii, Yu. A. Metodika issledo- 
vaniya dvigatelnykh uslovnykh refleksov na 
rechevom podkreplenii. [Methods for research on 
conditioned motor reflexes with verbal reinforce- 
ment] Moscow: Medgiz, 1954. 120 p.—An intro- 
duction to the study of higher nervous activity in 
man utilizing, in the main, methods based on Pav- 
lovian theory and employing motor reflexes condi- 
tioned through reinforcement by speech.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


3750. Ross, Leonard E., Koski, Charles ՒԼ, & 
Yaeger, Judy. (U. Wisconsin) Classical eyelid 
conditioning of the severely retarded: Partial 
reinforcement effects. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 
1(9), 253-254.—Eyelid conditioning data was ob- 
tained from severely retarded Ss by using a motion 
picture as a distractor during the experimental ses- 
sion. In contrast to findings with normal Ss, there 
was little reinforcement decrement in acquisition, and 
partial reinforcement Ss extinguished as rapidly as 
those receiving continuous reinforcement.—Journal 
abstract. 

3751. Rutledge, Edward Francis. (State U. 
Iowa) Extinction of the conditioned eyelid re- 
sponse as a function of number of reinforcements. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4821.— Abstract. 
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3752. Shaffer, John W., Freinek, Wilfried R. 
Wolf, Sidney; Foxwell, Nancy էԼ, & Kurland, 
Albert A. (Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, 
Md.) Replication of a study of nialamide in the 
treatment of convalescing alcoholics with empha- 
sis on prediction of Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1964, 6(8), 521-531.—A replication of a 
previous study concerned with the effectiveness of 
nialamide in the treatment of convalescing alcoholics 
was undertaken in an effort to check the accuracy of 
previous findings and to cross-validate certain tenta- 
tive predictors of patient response to the drug. Both 
studies were controlled, double-blind investigations 
employing a wide variety of criterion variables. The 
replication also provided for earlier as well as more 
frequent evaluation periods. The results of the Ist 
study were replicated at the 28-day evaluation in that 
significant differences between the drug and placebo 
groups were absent insofar as the usual criteria of 
improvement were concerned. Significant mean dif- 
ferences in favor of the group receiving nialamide 
were noted. Nialamide was also found to be superior 
to placebo with respect to certain symptom-rating 
scales at the 7-day evaluation only. The predictors 
of patient response derived in the earlier study failed 
completely on cross-validation. It was concluded 
that nialamide has a slight beneficial effect on conva- 
lescing alcoholics. (23 ref.)—Author summary. 


3753. Shpakov, P. S. K voprosu o fiziologiches- 
koi znachimosti zvukov chelovecheskogo golosa. 
[Physiological significance of the sounds of human 
voice.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 
14(2), 239-246.—Ss were 106 youngsters (aged 3 to 
15 yr.) conditioned to press a balloon to complex 
stimuli consisting of lights, sounds, and human voice. 
It was found that, by and large, responses to the 
human voice become extinct later than responses to 
sound and light. It appears that the sound of human 
voice is invested with some characteristics not pres- 
ent in physical stimuli, and introduces new relation- 
ships in the physiological functions caused by the 
5 of a simultaneous complex stimulus.— 

. Cuk. 


3754. Sidowski, Josph B., & Naumoff, Harold. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Pacing, problem-solving 
instructions, and hypothesis testing in verbal con- 
ditioning. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 351- 
354— This experiment was designed to investigate 
the influence of pacing, problem-solving instructions, 
and hypothesis testing on the conditioning of plural 
SCH Tesponses. ՏՏ were assigned to a Paced or 

Nonpaced group. Within each of the above condi- 
tions, Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 instruction sub- 
groups: Task, Nontask, Random, and Control. Ss 
in all groups were merely told to say words. E said 
8 following plurals emitted by the Task and 
: ontask groups, The Task group was also instructed 
55 make E say “good” as many times as possible. 
եր ood” was Presented randomly for the Random con- 
EH and nothing was said by E during the control 
treatment. The results indicated a significant increase 
1 the number of plurals emitted by the Task and 

ae groups over trials but no statistically sig- 
nihcant pacing effects—Journal abstract. 

3755. Smith, Robert Warren. (U. Connecticut) 
Simple and discriminative cardiac conditioning 
7n humans with sustained inspiration as respira- 
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tory control. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
4822.— Abstract. 

3756. Spence, Keneth W., & Rutledge, E. Ի. 
(State U. Iowa) The effect of overlearning on 
rate of extinction of the eyelid CR. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 1(10), 315-316.—Human Ss were 
given either 50 or 150 eyelid conditioning trials in 
the context of a probability learning task. No differ- 
ence was found in the subsequent extinction rate of 
the 2 groups. This finding contrasts sharply with 
the effects of similar overlearning on the rate of 
extinction of the instrumental runway responses. The 
results are interpreted as further evidence that the 
bases of inhibition are different in aversive and appe- 
titionally motivated learning.—Journal abstract. 


3757. Stolz, Stephanie Balog. (U. Washington) 
Conditioning and pseudo-conditioning of the 
vasomotor response in human subjects. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4822-4823.— Abstract. 


3758. Wood, Donald M., & Obrist, Paul A. (U. 
North Carolina) Effects of controlled and uncon- 
trolled respiration on the conditioned heart rate 
response in humans. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 68(3), 221-229.—In order to deter- 
mine whether respiration amplitude increases during 
the conditioning of the heart rate and then whether 
such increases influence the biphasic heart rate re- 
sponse, 21 human male Ss were conditioned using 
differential procedures, first without respiration con- 
trol, then with respiration control. The latter method 
involved maintaining S's normal frequency and depth 
of respiration. The biphasic acceleration-deceleration 
of heart rate was observed when respiration was not 
controlled. Respiration amplitude was significantly 
increased during the acceleratory period and the am- 
plitude of the respiratory change was directly corre- 
lated with the amount of heart rate acceleration. 
When respiration was controlled, the acceleratory 
component was no longer found while the deceleratory 
component of the response was unchanged.—Journal 
abstract. 

3759. Youniss, James, & Furth, Hans G. (Catho- 
lic U. America) Reversal performance in children 
as a function of overtraining and response condi- 
tions. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1964, 1(2), 182-188.—90 children, 7 and 8 yr. old, 
were trained to associate each of 3 colors with a 
specific response and were then required to reverse 
associations. 3 response conditions: position re- 
sponse (P), position response with irrelevant number 
cues (PN), and number response with irrelevant 
position cues (NP) and 3 degress of pre-reversal 
overtraining: 0, 18, and 30 trials, were designed in 
order to determine whether presence of irrelevant 
response cues or spatial and nonspatial response dif- 
ferentially affect reversal performance after over- 
training. Response conditions had no effect in acqui- 
sition, but in reversal they interacted with degree of 
training so that only irrelevant cue conditions were 
facilitated by overtraining, NP more than PN. An 


observing response model accounted for these results. 
—Journal abstract. 


Discrimination 


3760. Aikawa, T. (Aichi U., Japan) Some ex- 
perimental studies on the form-color problem: 
IIT. On the relation between instruction and its 
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response pattern. Japanese Journal of Psychology, ence mediated by the common cucs, and (3) both 
1964, 35(2), 70-81.—It was observed that a develop- proactive and retroactive facilitation mediated by the 
mental trend existed in this study such that form common cues was obtained. A mixed model arising 
responses tended to dominate color responses between from stimulus sampling theory was developed for the 
the ages of 6 and 9 and that individual differences results. This model, which was in essence an all-or- 
among Ss were less important in determining the none retention process coupled with a cue selection 
response patterns than were the general develop- process generally did quite well. However, the model 
mental trends.—4. Barclay. failed to provide an adequate description of the ob- 


3761. Butler, J. (Ս. Exeter) Visual discrimi- tained proactive interference effects.—Journal ab- 
nation of shape by humans. Quarterly Journal of stract, 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(3), 272-276.— 3765. Gerjuoy, Irma R. Discrimination learn- 
Reaction times to tachistoscopic exposure and a card- ing as a function of the similarity of the stimulus 
sorting task are the two methods by which visual names. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 677-684.— 
discrimination of shape is studied. The results of 75 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grade children were used as Ss 
experiments using both methods tally, ie. the order to test the predictions that (a) learning dissimilar- 
of difficulty of the following shapes was: (easiest) sounding names for stimuli would result in faster 
circle vs. triangle; circle vs. square; square vs. tri- subsequent learning of a motor task than learning 
angle; (most difficult) triangle vs. diamond. These  similar-sounding names; (b) overt verbalization of 
results are compared with those obtained by Suther- the stimulus names during the motor task, as com- 
land, using octopus, and it is concluded that it should pared with an absence of overt verbalization, would 
be possible to establish to what extent the system of result in faster learning if the names were dissimilar 
visual analysis in humans differs from that postulated and slower learning if the names were similar; and 

| for both octopus and rat.—Author abstract. (c) the learning of dissimilar-sounding names for the 


^ stimuli would result in faster learning of the motor 
mudo 55 F task than irrelevant pretraining. The 3-4 hypothesis 
chology, 1964, 16 (2), 181-183. (See 39: 3769) was the only 1 confirmed without qualification. 

363. անու, Pep Dy.'& Shepp, Bryan E nnn 
(Queens U., Canada) Retardate discrimination ae Dee ec — Lei, Kitten 
learning following differential conditioning of the (George, 1 1 is 2 esponse s bs: An ri 
choice-point stimuli. Child Development, 1964, 35 penc aan TD 9 ի 256 P Lä n 
G), o EE partial out the When 7 trials of a ere task were 
classical and instrumental components in discrimina- administered to 187 Ist-, 3rd-, and Sth-grade childeen: 


tion learning, 1 group of retarded children (C) was : q : reor 
presented 2 identical goal boxes for either 1 or jo all 3 expectations írom previous investigations of 


1 ի : ը -shi firmed: (a) on trial 2, 
trials. 1 contained a stimulus pattern and reinforce- response-shift errors were conhrme - 
ment and the other a different pattern but no rein- thas SS. 15 . 1e g zo - rmm 
forcement. Ss were instructed to find the candy by their original response; (b) more respon: 
opening one box. Following conditioning, 6 dis- made to a new stimulus introduced on trial 5 than to 
crimination trials were given with these same stimuli the incorrect old gno and (c) Ss who responded 
atop and within goal boxes. 40 l-trial and 40 10-trial to this new stimu th e seg errors թէ pre- 
problems were administered. Another group (D) gng trials tan de? besen . 1 2 had 
received standard discrimination training for a like urther, propa 2n 7 tial 1, and Ss choosi 
number of trials and problems. Group C’s Ist trial made a rein Së EE de? hr , ad ve acad 
discrimination performance was greater than chance tg een EECH Lo E ag ա 
„ n that ot eron rd e of sponse-shift m were due to problem-solving eí- 
pretraining trials, and test trials. Journal abstract. forts.—Journal. abstract. * ի x 
3764. Friedman, Morton P., & Gelfand, Harold. eoe éier? Va չա: EE 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Transfer effects in  Pettormane : 7 — Child 
discrimination learning. Journal of Mathematical es 5 SS, Ps EAN ial 
Psychology, 1964, 1(1), 204214—Transfer effects e Թ-ի ei pitas EE SES 
which occur during the discrimination of overlapping umn ons obtaine y 


stimulus compounds were analyzed. The learning > d 5 
E were paired associates whose E mem. both in level and in form. 2 types of functions were 
ers were simple stimulus compounds. e com- s 

pounds and responses received a single pairing (rein- NS A sie e eer ste 
forcement) and the compounds were 1 us rue viec fer E Mu method Results e 
after either 12 or 27 sec. as a test for recall. un : es 

i i So š verbal method provided a more sensitive measure of 
different experimental conditions, compounds with ՎՏ» մում capacity for some S5, while the oddity 


common cues were inserted in the training series : xh 
either before or after reinforcement of the test com- method was superior for others—Journal abstract. 


pound and before recall. Experimental arrangements 3768. House, Betty J. (Ս. Connecticut) Oddity 
which might be expected to produce both positive and performance in retardates: I. Acquisition and 
negative transfer were employed. The Principal re- transfer. Child Development, 1964, 35 (3), 635-643. 
sults were: (1) recall decreased as a function of the —34 retardates (MA 3 to 5 yrs.) were given oddity 
interval between reinforcement and test, (2) evidence training by either of 2 methods. The Successive Re- 
was found for proactive but not retroactive interfer- versal Method, which combined object reversal prob- 
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lems with an added oddity cue, was more effective 
than a Random Method with the odd object varied 
randomly over trials, These results were interpreted 
as supporting a chaining theory of oddity discrimina- 
tion — After training with objects differing 
multidimensionally, there was strong, immediate 
transfer to new sets of junk objects, and to objects 
differing only in form, color, or size. Qualitative 
differences were held to exist between human and 
infrahuman subjects in the generalization of the 
oddity habit—Journal abstract. 


3769. Hughes, I. M. Crossman’s confusion- 
function and multi-choice discrimination. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16 
(2), 177-180. (see 39: 3762). 

3770. Lubker, Bonnie Johnson. (State U. Iowa) 
The effect of training on cue-position patterning 
in discrimination problems. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Child Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 135-144.—The 
amount of cue-position patterning occurring in simul- 
taneous discrimination learning and the effect of pat- 
terning on a successive test problem were investi- 
gated. % of 64 Ss were trained to a criterion (Lo) 
on the training problem. The remaining Ss, trained 
to the same criterion, received additional trials (Hi). 
All Ss received 24 trials on 1 of 2 test problems. 
Compounds previously reinforced in the training 
problem were reinforced in Problem A and nonrein- 
forced in Problem B. As predicted by the stimulus 
interaction hypothesis, Group A-Hi obtained the 
highest number of correct responses followed by 
Groups A-Lo, B-Lo, and B-Hi. The problem X 
training interaction was significant (p < 0.003) by 
the Jonckheere test, supporting the hypothesis that 
E merae e a function of amount oí train- 
ing cilitates performance on Problem A only.— 
Journal abstract. x : 

3771. Moore, Robert, & Goldiamond, Israel. 
(Arizona State U.)  Errorless establishment of 
visual discrimination using fading procedures. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(3), 269-272.—A visual discrimination task 
involved presenting a triangle briefly as a sample. 
When it was withdrawn, this triangle and 2 others 
differing slightly in degree of rotation were presented 
in different positions, with S required to locate the 
sample that had been presented. Discrimination 
proved difficult for preschool children. When only 
the correct triangle was illuminated, discrimination 
was readily established. The brightness difference 

een correct and incorrect matches was gradually 
faded out by increasing the intensity of the incorrect 
matches, until they were equal in brightness to the 
correct match. The discrimination established by 
brightness difference was maintained in its absence, 
thereby transferring stimulus control from brightness 


to form, in an almost errorless sequence.—Journal 
abstract. 


3772. Bieber, Morton. (Baylor Ս. Coll. Med.) 
Delay of reward and discrimination learning in 
children. Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 559—568. 
—An experiment was designed to test the hyothesis 
that the detrimental effects of delayed reward are due 
to the association of inhibitory responses with the 
conditioned stimulus. Kindergarten children were 
given differential delayed reward pretraining followed 
by either simultaneous or successive discrimination 
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learning involving the same stimuli used during pre- 
training. Response speeds during pretraining were 
found to be related to the reward condition on the 
immediately preceding trial rather than to the stimu- 
lus associated with immediate or delayed reward. 
Pretraining had no significant effect on subsequent 
discrimination learning. These findings are inter- 
preted as evidence that initially, at least, the effects 
of delayed reward are a result of frustration induced 
avoidance responses that were not necessarily asso- 
ciated with the conditioned stimulus. Simultaneous 
presentation of the stimuli during discrimination 
training resulted in faster learning as well as faster 
response speeds. This was interpreted as supporting 
the hypothesis that the successive discrimination prob- 
lem elicits a greater degree of response competition.— 
Journal abstract. 


3773. Scott, Keith, G. (Ս. Connecticut) A 
comparison of similarity and oddity. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 123-134. 
—This study compares discriminative and verbal re- 
sponses to sameness and difference. The Ss were 
moderately retarded children. Discriminative train- 
ing was carried out in a two-choice visual discrimi- 
nation apparatus with correction and a candy reward. 
Following discriminative training, the Ss were tested 
for their ability to respond to verbal questions of 
sameness or difference. The tasks were found to be 
of approximately equal difficulty in the discriminative 
situation. Most Ss could respond to questions of 
sameness but not to questions of difference. It was 
concluded that verbal mediating responses were not 
used, even when available. This is consistent with 
the belief that verbal responses are a coordinate, not 
a mediating system with these Ss. (21 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


3774. Shepp, Bryan E. (U. Connecticut) Some 
cue properties of rewards in simultaneous object- 
discriminations of retardates. Child Development, 
1964, 35(2), 587-592.—Some interfering properties 
of distinct reward cues were evaluated in the context 
of a 2-choice simultaneous object discrimination. Ss 
were trained on either a multidimensional object or 
color-form discrimination. For % the Ss in each 
type of discrimination, correct responses were re- 
warded with one incentive when the positive stimulus 
was on the left but with a different incentive when the 
positive stimulus was on the right. Correct responses 
for the remaining control Ss were rewarded with but 
one kind of incentive. The hypothesis was that addi- 
tion of distinct incentives to irrelevant position 
stimuli would interfere with solution of the discrimi- 
nation as an inverse function of the number of rele- 
vant stimulus dimensions. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed.—Journal abstract. 


3775. Simmons, Mae Williamson. (Brown U.) 
Operant discrimination learning in human infants. 
Child Development, 1964, 35 (3), 737—748.— The oper- 
ant discrimination method involved a simultaneous 
presentation of a red light and a blue light as the 
discriminative stimuli and chimes as reinforcement. 
Tapping responses of 12-mo.-old infants were auto- 
matically recorded in a laboratory setting. 40 infants 
were divided into 2 groups differentiated according 
to the particular light reinforced. The results showed 
that: (a) differential responding to the discriminative 
stimuli increased reliably during conditioning, (b) 
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extinction decreased significantly the responding to 
the positive stimulus, and (c) a greater increase in 
discrimination ratios occurred in group B from base- 
line to conditioning and baseline to extinction than 
in group R.—Journal abstract, 

3776. Walters, Richard ԷԼ, & Parke, Ross D. 
(U. Waterloo, Ontario) Emotional arousal, isola- 
tion, and discrimination learning in children. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 
163-173.—The social-drive hypothesis states that so- 
cial deprivation arouses a social drive that motivates 
behavior “for” social reinforcers. An alternative 
explanation is that social deprivation can be an emo- 
tionally arousing stimulus and that faster learning by 
children following isolation reflects the arousal of a 
nonspecific drive condition. 80 Grade IV children, 
40 boys and 40 girls, learned a simple discrimination 
task following one of 4 manipulations: high arousal 
with isolation; high arousal without isolation; low 
arousal with isolation; and low arousal without iso- 
lation. 16 the Ss under each manipulation were re- 
warded with verbal approval; the remainder received 
material rewards. Results indicated that the only 
important influence on learning was Ss’ level of 
arousal, (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


3777. Baddeley, A. D. Language habits, S-R 
compatibility, and verbal learning. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 463-468.--1է was 
predicted that nonsense-syllable pairs giving frequent 
letter-combinations would be learned more rapidly 
than pairs giving less probable letter sequences. In 
Exp. 1, 2 groups of ՏՏ, 30 enlisted men, learned 8 
pairs of syllables. In Exp, 11, the Ss, 20 enlisted 
men, used 10 sequences of 8 syllables each. Results 
showed that effects of S-R compatibility could be 
produced in verbal learning by use of a simple guess- 
ing model based on the diagram-structure of printed 
English. A “compatible sequence" allows more posi- 
tive transfer and is learned more readily. KN. D 
Nance. 

3778. Bernstein, Alvin S. (F. D. R. VA Hosp., 
Montrose, N. Y.) The significance of personal, pre- 
experimental response preferences for experimen- 
tal learning. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 
71(1), 103-113.—Using a double-alternative verbal 
maze administered to 100 Ss as a free choice task 
and under 2 learning conditions stable, subject-spe- 
cific, pre-experimental response-preferences were 
demonstrated. Such preferences were shown to exert 
a significant effect on subsequent learning, such that 
fewer errors are made where personal pre-experi- 
mental preferences happen to be right than where 
they happen to be wrong. “Stimulus-pull” alone can- 
not account for either the preferences or their effect 
on learning. This effect was seen to be similar to 
that introduced by gross, experimentally induced re- 
sponse-bias, and researchers were advised to control 
for the effect of such subject-specific bias as well.— 
Journal abstract. 

3779. Bishop, Carol H. (Cornell U.) Transfer 
effects of word and letter training in reading. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 
3(3), 215-221.—"The child's process of learning to 
read was simulated by teaching adults to read several 
Arabic words. . . It was found that letter training 
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had greater transíer value than word training. 
Knowledge օք grapheme-phoneme correspondences 
was not necessary to read words, but was necessary 
for transfer to new words. The reason for the over- 
all inferiority of word training was either that it did 
not direct as many Ss to learn grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences, or that not all Ss were capable of 
picking out these relationships when embedded in 
words. —E. G. Aiken, 

3780. Bousfield, Weston Ճ., Steward, Judith R., 
& Cowan, Thaddeus M. (U. Connecticut) The 
use of free associational norms for the rediction 
of clustering. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 
70(2), 205-214.—2 different 40-word lists with each 
having 10 stimulus words in each of 4 categories 
served for inducing clustering. 1 list was given to 83 
Ss, and the 2nd to 53 Ss. 2 measures derived from 
free associational norms for the stimulus words were 
tested as predictors for the incidence of clustering in 
each of the separate categories. A measure of stimu- 
lus equivalence based on responses elicited in common 
by the words in a given category was superior for 
predicting clustering than a measure of inter-item 
association strength—Author abstract. 

3781. Buckhout, Robert. (Ohio State U.) Ver- 
bal reinforcement and verbal behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4811. Abstract. 

3782. Carroll, Wayne Richard. (U. Texas) The 
relationship between response avai bility and per- 
centage occurrence of response members in 
paired-associate learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5560-5561.—Abstract. 


3783, Castaneda, Alfred, & Odom, Richard D. 
(Queen's Coll.) Associative strength and degree 
of competition in verbal paired-associate learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 299-300.—The 
present study dealt with paired-associate learning 
in elementary school age children as a function of 
associative strength and degree of competition. 2 
conditions were compared, each involving S-R pairs 
mediated by weak as well as strong associative 
strengths. The pairs mediated by strong associative 
strengths were identical in both conditions. In Con- 
dition I the S-R pairs mediated by weak associative 
strengths were constructed so as to maximize gener- 
alization of their response items to the stimulus items 
for the strongly associated S-R pairs. Performance 
on these latter S-R pairs in Condition I was found to 
be significantly poorer in comparison to identical S-R 
items in Condition II which minimized the presence 
of competing associations.—Journal. abstract. 

3784. Ceraso, John. (Yeshiva U.) Specific in- 
terference in retroactive inhibition. Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 58 (1), 65-77.—Some evidence ex- 
ists in the literature which suggests that nonspecific 
interference characterizes both RI and PI. In this 
study an attempt Was made to demonstrate specific 
interference in an RI design. The basic design in- 
volved a mixed interpolated list, where % the items 
were A-C with respect to the first list and 1⁄2 were 
C-D. The results of several experiments show spe- 
cific interference when OL items are well learned and 
nonspecific interference when OL items are poorly 
learned. These results taken in conjunction with 
other results reported in the literature suggest that 


unlearning produces specific interference, while recall 
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interference (ic, interference at the point of rcall) 
produces nonspecific interference.—Journal abstract. 


3785, Cohen, Jean Carl, & Musgrave, Barbara S. 
(Smith Coll.) “Effect of meaningfulness on cue 
selection in paired-associate learning. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 284- 
291.—College women associated single-letter re- 
sponses to compound stimuli consisting of 2 con- 
sonant-vowel-trigrams (CVCs) representing high- 
high, high-low, low-high, or low-low combinations 
of degree of meaningfulness (M). Ina transfer task, 
when the component CVCs of the training stimuli 
were presented singly, significantly more correct 
anticipations occurred to single high-M rather than 
low. M CVCs, and, in a Position X M interaction, 
significantly more to low-M CVCs previously in the 
left-hand position in the compound training stimuli 
rather than the right-hand position. Compared with 
control groups which continued to receive their com- 
plete training stimuli during the testing phase, ex- 
perimental groups receiving high-M CVC com- 
ponents, in general showed slight performance dec- 
rements, whereas those receiving low-M CVCs 
showed significant decrements.—Journal abstract. 


3786. Dallett, Kent, M. (Ս. California, Los An- 
geles) Implicit mediators in paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Be- 
havior, 1964, 3(3), 209-214.—". . . an attempt was 
made to alter S's associative response to . . . stim- 
ulus trigrams by presenting a word which was (a) 
an associate of the trigram . . . and (b) judged 
by E to be either relevant or irrelevant to the response 
which Տ was to learn. If a relevant association was 
primed in this way, S learned faster than if an ir- 
relevant association was primed. An unprimed con- 
trol group did not differ from the Relevant group 
+ - + this was taken to mean that the relevant mediat- 
ing associations were readily available. . . . Priming 
with the response word itself led to performance 
equivalent to that of the controls. Another group 
of Ss gave an associate of their own on the 1st trial, 
and were retarded in subsequent learning relative to 
the control group . . . however, items which elicited 
relevant associations were easier to learn than items 
which happened to elicit irrelevant association. The 
results support the associative probability hypothesis 
of Underwood and Schulz. E. G. Aiken. 

3787. Dean, M. Giles, & Kausler, Donald H. 
(St. Louis U.) Degree of first-list learning and 
stimulus meaningfulness as related to transfer in 
the A-B, C-B paradigm. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 330-334.—“2 
levels of List-1 learning . . . and 2 levels of stimulus 
meaningfulness „. were related to transfer in the 
A-B, C-B paradigm relative to A-B, C-D paradigm. 
Nonsense syllables served as both stimuli and re- 
sponses for both lists. A pronounced effect was 
found for degree of List-1 learning, over all 10 trials 
on List 2 and also for Trials 1-5 and 6-10 considered 
separately, with positive transfer occurring under the 
low degree and negative transfer under the high de- 
gree of practice. The effect of stimulus meaningful- 
ness was more equivocal, with a net negative transfer 
effect . . being present over all 10 trials but only 
under the low degree of List-1 practice. The results 
were interpreted in terms of differential amounts of 
transfer from response learning and differential 
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amounts of associative interference via List-1 R-S 
association yielded by variations in degree of List-1 
learning and stimulus meaningíulness."—E. G. Aiken. 
3788. DeBold, Richard Charles. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Differentiation in verbal learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5561—Abstract. 


3789. DeBold, R. C. (Wesleyan Ս.) _Effect of 
forced paired-comparison of paired associate learn- 
ing and meaningfulness. Psychological Keports, 
1964, 14(3), 871-878.—2 methods of familiarization 
were used to explore the role of differentiation in ver- 
bal learning: simple frequency pretraining, and prac- 
tice on a paired-comparisons rating task which was 
designed to increase differentiability. Results showed 
that the differentiation pretraining resulted in supe- 
rior learning to frequency pretraining. But, there 
was significant negative transfer for the frequency 
groups. The negative transfer was attributed to in- 
correct habits due to weak interitem associations built 
up during familiarization. The divergence of these 
results from earlier work on familiarization may be 
due to a displacement backward of the course of learn- 
ing due to the great difficulty of the task and the low 
availability of the items after familiarization. This 
divergence may be overcome in a less difficult task by 
continued learning or by increased familiarization. 
Pretraining had no effect on a production test of 
meaningfulness.—Journal abstract. 


3790. Dixon, T. R., & Dixon, J. F. (Ս. Ken- 
tucky) The impression value of verbs. Journal of 
Verbal Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 
161-165.—"Impression value was determined for 200 
verbs. Values ranged from a very good impression 
of +5 to a very bad impression of —5. A difference 
between male and female mean impression value sig- 
nificant beyond the 0.05 level of confidence was ob- 
tained on 40 of the 200 verbal stimuli scaled. A sex 
difference in variability significant beyond the 0.05 
level of confidence was observed on 70 of the 200 
stimuli. When significant mean sex differences were 
found, females tended to judge good and bad impres- 
sion more extremely than did males. Males showed 
less argeement in judgment of impression value of 
verbs where sex differences in variability significant 
beyond the 0.05 level of confidence were obtained. 
The stimuli scaled form a pool of verbal materials 
which may be used in verbal conditioning and learn- 
ing studies, where control of the impression connoted 
by the stimuli used is desirable."—E. G. Aiken. 


3791. Dominowski, Roger L., & Duncan, Carl 
P. (Northwestern Մ.) Anagram solving as a 
function of bigram frequency. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 321-325.— 
*In 3 experiments on anagram solving, the variables 
were high vs. low total bigram frequency both of the 
anagrams and the solution words. In 2 of the 
experiments, spacing between letters of the anagram 
was varied. Ss were run in groups with all anagrams 
presented at once in 2 experiments and individually 
with 1 anagram at a time in the 3rd experiment. The 
time allowed for solving was varied from experiment 
to experiment. With the exception that more ana- 
grams were solved as more time was allowed, no 
main variable had any consistent effect across experi- 
ments. The consistent finding over all 3 experiments 
was a highly significant interaction between bigram 
frequency total of anagram and word. Anagrams 
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than low totals. Certain interpretations 
"—E. G. Aiken. 


3792. Donoviel, S. J., & Beier, E.G. (Ս. Utah) 
“Subliminal” prior solution cues at different 
threshold values. Journal o General Psychology, 
1964, 70(2), 249-254.—Recently, several studies have 
been reported on the effects of subliminal cues on be- 
havior. Both task and threshold values have varied 
across the studies—a fact which makes an evaluation 
of the conflicting results difficult, The present study 
was designed to investigate the effect a cue would 
have on problem solving when it was exposed at dif- 
ferent shutter speeds . A concept-attainment task was 
used and the cue was a word denoting one of the 
relevant dimentions. Using trials to criterion on the 
task as the data, it was found the Ss who reported the 
cue performed significantly better than Ss who were 
exposed to the cue (11). The difference between the 
(1) and (11) groups was not significant. While the 
results suggest, quite contrary to an earlier finding, 
that subliminal cues were not effective in aiding prob- 
lem solving, this finding may have been due to the fact 
that group, not individual, thresholds were used. It 
is possible that this could be the significant yariable, 
which would explain the different results, and further 
experiments are planned to ascertain this. Author 
abstract. 

Diana M., & Boe, Erling Be (. 
. Canada) R-S paired associate 
learning as a function of percentage occurrence of 
response members Journal of Verbal Learning, & 


of response members during S-R paired associate 
learning on incidental R-S learning when the number 
of S-R trials was controlled. Contrary to the results 
of a previous experiment in which number of S-R 
trials was not controlled, the occurrence of the re- 
sponse member on 50% of the S-R word pairs pro- 
duced less R-S incidental learning than when the re- 
sponse member occurred on 100% of the S-R word 
pairs. It was concluded that R-S incidental learning 
is directly related to number of S-R trials and in- 
versely related to the percent occurrence of response 


members during S-R learning. —E. G. Aiken. 


3794. Duncan, (Northwestern Ս.) 
Learning էօ learn in response-discovery and in 
paired-associate lists. American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 77(3), 367-379.—Using verbal lists, Ss 
learned a different 10-item digit-adjective list each 
day for 5 days. % the Ss learned paired-associate 
(PA) lists. The other 35 learned response-discovery 
BD) lists. Wtihin these conditions, on each of the 

lists, 16 the Ss had 10 trials and 16 had 25 trials. 
Ss were students from introductory psychology. Re- 
sults showed no differences attributed to amount of 
intralist practice. With the PA-lists, amount of 
learning to learn was small, RD-lists showed con- 
siderable over-all learning to learn. It was assumed 
that great complexity provides opportunity to learn 
nonspecific, transferable skills.—R. D. Nance. 

3795. Erdelyi, Mathew; Watts, Barbara, & Voss, 
James F. (Coll. Wooster) Effect of probability of 
competing responses in probabilistic verbal ac- 
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quisition. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
68(4), 323-329.—2 experiments were conducted in 
which S-R, was constant (70) and probability of 
competing res was varied. The results indicate 
that anticipations of R, increase as robability of 
competing responses decreases from .30 to 0.0. The 
results were interpreted in terms of response strength 
growth as a function of S-R presentations, competi- 
tion of responses, and response sequence learning.— 
Journal abstract. 


3796. Fallon, Daniel, & Battig, William F. (U. 
Virginia) Role of difficulty in rote and concept 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
68(1), 85-88.—Metzger's (1958) report that a paired- 
associate concept list required more learning trials 
than a paired-associate rote list was confirmed in a 
partial replication. Use of a card-sorting task, how- 
ever, revealed that Ss were unable to perceive a con- 
ceptual relationship between the stimuli paired with 
the same response in Metzger's concept list, When 
2 pairings corresponded to actual groupings oí 
stimuli by ՏՏ, paired-associate performance was con- 
sistently and significantly superior to Metzger's con- 
cept conditons. An increase in response difficulty re- 
sulted in markedly superior performance for both 
concept-learning conditions over a rote-learning con- 
dition —Jou abstract. 

3797. Fischer, Gloria J. (Մ. Southern Florida) 
Isolation and organizational effects in serial learn- 
ing. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 
485-488.—2 specific predictions, 1 involving coding 
and the other isolation were tested. The method used 
by Wishner et al. was followed. Ss were 112 volun- 
teers from elementary psychology. They were as- 
signed randomly to 4 equal groups. Syl ables were 
spelled using the serial anticipation-method. ՏՏ 
learned to a criterion of 1 perfect reproduction. The 
statistical design of the experiment was a 2 X 2x2 
factorial. Analysis indicated that only isolation and 
exposure-interval were statistically significant sources 
of variation—R. D. Nance. 

3798. Greenberg, Frederick Raymond. (State ER 
Iowa) An investigation of paired-associates learn- 
ing in adult dysphasic subjects. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4815-4816.—Abstract. 


3799. Havens, Leston L., & Foote, Warren E. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) Structural features of com- 
petitive responses. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
19(1), 7580. Repeated verbal responses to short 
English word stimuli contain more correct letters than 
do verbal responses given only once. The letter-posi- 
tions of the repeated verbal responses vary signif- 
icantly in their content of correct letters—Journal 
abstract. 

3800. Hazari, Anandi, & Prasad, Shanker Mani. 
(Bihar Ս., Muzaffarpur, India) Paired-associate 
learning as a function of first letter similarity. Jour- 
nal of Psychological Research, 1964, 8(3), 82-85.— 
Experiment with 20 male students showed that “the 
Ist letter similarity between the stimulus and the re- 
sponse words in paired-associate learning facilitates 
the learning of the 2nd member, and that the associa- 
tion established between the 2 members of the pair 
is also greater as compared to the association formed 
between the 2 members of the pair having no such 
similarity."—U. Pareek. 
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3801. Horton, David L. (U. Kentucky) The ef- 
fects of and 
Journal 


ER 3 , Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 187-194 
& Verbal Behavior, 5 լ M Mu 
"2 June mediation — in — Asra 
tesponse valence, were to investigate et- 
sb aes fulness of the common element, type 
of design, and 


ning ability of the Ss on mediate 
association and awareness of the mediational relations. 
The results indicated that all of the experimental 
variables (except paradigm) were related to aware- 
ness and that variations in i type of de- 
sign, and awareness were also related to the mediation 
effect. The results were discussed in terms of the 
relative of these variables in mediation 
and the issue of learning without awareness. — E. G. 
Aiken. 

3802. House, Betty J., Smith, M., & Zeaman, D. 
(U. Connecticut) vela learning and retention as 
a of number of lists in retardates. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(2), 239- 
243.—23 retardates (MA: 4-8) were given acquisi- 
tion trials and retention tests on 10 successive paired- 
associate lists, Speed of learning increased over lists, 
while percentage of items recalled decreased from 
86% for the Ist list to 439% by the 10th list. Results 

Underwood's view that proactive inhibition is 
an important factor in forgetting. Some implications 


for training are discussed—Author summary. 


3803. Houston, John P. (U. Michigan) Ease 
of verbal S-R ning as a function of the iier 
of associations. Journal of Verbal Learn- 


nonmediated 
tion."—E. G. Aiken, 


3804. Houston, John P. (Ս. California, Berkeley) 
Verbal transfer and interlist similarities. Ge 
logical Review, 1964, 71(5), 412-414.—Degree and 
direction ew transfer were related էօ 15է list 

e list r similarity (S,-R.) and 
to T list stimulus-first list response "similarity 
(Sr մ. This was accomplished through a relabel- 
ing of Osg 1 = retroaction surface such 
sions referred, not to degree of S,-S 
and RrR, similarity, but to degree of Sch: and 
4 2-R, similarity is minimal 
transfer will be minimal, no matter ac the degree 

2 ' S;-R, similarity increases 
ster increases until, when S, and R, are identical, 
maximum negative transfer will obtain when Si- Ra 
similarity is minimal and maximum positive transfer 


occur when Տ R identical.—. 
jo og 1 and R> are identical.—Journal 


3805. Houston, John P. (U. California, Los An- 
es) Mediation in serial learning. Journal of 
erbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 369- 
370—This study reports an attempt to demonstrate 
that mediation will facilitate serial learning. The Ss 


learned, prior to acquisition of an A-B-C-D serial 
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list, a paired-associate list composed of the serial units 
as res and the primary word associates of the 

sho =a wards in serial list as stimuli (A’-B, 
BAC. CD). It was presumed that, during the 
serial learning of an A-B unit, A would elicit its 

imary associate A’ which, in turn, would elicit 8. 
The results indicated that serial learning was facil- 
itated by mediation."—E, G. Aiken. 

3806. Johnson, Ronald C., & Zara, Ronald C. 
(U. Hawaii) The influence of word meaningful- 
ness on visual duration threshold at various fre- 
quency levels. Journal of General veo. չը 1964, 
70(2), 235-239.--15 male and 15 female Ss were 
tachistoscopically presented with words of varying 
frequency levels. 12 pairs of words were matched in 
frequency and varied in meaningfulnes (m). Օե- 
tained differences in threshold indicate that, for a sig- 
nificant majority of the Ss, high m words were re- 

rted at lower thresholds than were low m words. 
When analyzing by sex, the influence of m on thresh- 
old was greater and more systematic for female than 
for male Ss. The influence of m on threshold was 
greatest at low frequency levels. Author abstract. 


3807. Jung, John. (California State Coll., Long 
Beach) A cumulative method of paired-associate 
and serial learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 290-299.—The standard 
method for presenting paired associates was compared 
with a method whereby successive portions of a list 
were presented before S went on to the entire list. 
The 2nd method was superior to the standard method 
for both high and low meaningful material, A num- 
ber of other experiments are reported in which no 
difference between the 2 methods is found. It is 
concluded that “the present studies suggest that Ss 
can perform with about equal efficiency under widely 
different conditions in paired-associate and serial 
learning."—E. G. Aiken. 


3808. Kanungo, R., & Lambert, W. Ք. (McGill 
U.) Effects of variations in amount of verbal 
repetition on meaning and paired-associate learn- 
ing. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1964, 3(5), 358-361.—Ss were required to continu- 
ously repeat for either 5, 15, or 25 sec. words that 
were later used as the response members in a paired- 
associate learning task. Control groups repeated 
other words. “It was found that: (a) the overall 
effect of the repetition treatment is to reduce the in- 
tensity of the meaning of these highly meaningful 
words; (b) no reliable differences were obtained be- 
tween the 5-, 15-, and 25-sec, repetition conditions; 
(c) the rate of learning is slower after response satia- 
tion than after satiation of control words; and (d) 
the amounts of repetition do not produce any sig- 
nificant change in the rate of learning."—E, G. Aiken. 


3809. Katahn, Martin, & Dean, Sanford. (Syra- 
cuse U.) Anxiety and stress in paired-associate 
learning with manipulated initial response strength. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 959-965.—Re- 
sponse strength was manipulated by establishing back- 
ward associations on one list of paired associates 
which would be correct or incorrect for the 2 halves 
of a 2nd list. It was expected that, compared with 
LA Ss, HA Ss would give more correct and fewer 
overt incorrect responses on the facilitative portion, 
and more incorrect and fewer correct responses on the 
interfering portion of the 2nd list. HA Ss gave sig- 
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nificantly more overt incorrect responses and tended 
to give more correct responses on both of the 
list.—Jowrnal abstract. m 
3810. արագ Tracy S. (Barnard Coll) Ver- 
en children. Journal of Verbal Learmi 

& Verbal Behavior, 1964, p —"2 experi- 
ments were performed in which children were pre- 
sented with an initial discrimination involving a rele- 
vant and irrelevant dimension, After criterion was 
attained, a 2nd discrimination was in which 
both dimensions were present relevant and the 
reinforcement pattern was changed. This discrimina- 
tion was called the optional shift because S had the 

ion of reaching criterion on the basis of a reversal 

ift, an extradimensional shift, or a nonselective 
... shift, A test series which followed attainment 
of criterion on the optional shift provided the means 
of inferring the basis of the optional shift. In each 
of the experiments 1 group of children was instructed 
to pr their chioces during the initial discrimina- 
tion with a sentence that lal S+ and S— (V 
Group). Another group was run on the same dis- 
crimination but were given no instructions about 
verbalization (C Group). The... V Group had 
significantly more optional reversers in both experi- 
ments," An analysis in terms of the development oí 
a mediational chain is proposed.—E. G. Aiken. 


3811. Keppel, Geoffrey, & Saufley, William H., Jr. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Serial as a stim- 
ulus in serial learning. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 335-343.—"Y oung 
has presented evidence which indicates that S asso- 
ciates each item in a serial list with its distinctive 
temporal position in the list. Items maintaining the 
same serial position (S-items) in a 2nd list were 
learned faster than items placed in different positions 
(D-items). However, it is possible to interpret these 
results in terms of a chain connecting the S-items 
with the D-items learned in the original list. The 
present experiment tested the validity of this explana- 
tion in terms of mediation by employing an - 
ment of items in which mediation could occur bi 
position associations would ոօէ facilitate 2nd-list 
learning. The S-items were shifted up or down 1 
serial position while maintaining the same relative 
order in the list. A further test of the position hy- 
pothesis was conducted with a list in which no abvious 
patterning of S-items was present, all h 
elimination of the mediational chain as a possible aid 
to 2nd-list learning. The results of the experiment 
gave no evidence for the operation of the mediational 
chain either in the learning of the shifted items . . . 
or in the types of errors observed during the 2nd-list 
learning. . . . The positive effect of constant serial 
position for the condition ... in which the operation 
of serial chains was minimized provided further evi- 
dence for position association in serial learning."— 
E. G. Aiken. 

3812. Kolers, Paul A. (Harvard U.) Specificity 
of a cognitive operation. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 244-248.—" 
groups of bilingual Ss practiced saying either their 
native alphabet or the English alphabet backwards, 
and were tested on the other. The general result was 
that a cognitive operation did not transfer but a par- 
ticular response did: the closer in sound the 2 


39: 3810-3816 


alphabets, the greater the transfer. 
ment, native speakers of English were tested on 2 lists 
in English with comparable results. When rhythmic 
or phonetic properties of the 2 lists were similar, some 
transfer was shown: but less transfer was shown be- 
tween an al and a nursery rhyme than between 
2 nursery rhymes of similar structure. Thus, partic- 
ular cognitive skills seem to be learned within specific 
en 3 A gaans and not as a general property of S." 
F. G. Aiken. 
3813. Kurez, Ida. (Warsaw U., Poland) Seman- 
tic and tion of a volun- 
response, /ournal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
havior, 1964, 3(4), 261-268.—Using a key-pressing 
response to words, micrographic recordings were 
made from the muscles active during the key-press re- 
p to measure generalization to other words sim- 
in some respect to words responded to overty dur- 
ing training. Generalization was found to both 
oor related and phonetographically similar words. 
k generalization to ographically similar 
to be largely a matter of the propor- 
overlap between reinforced words and 
words, The semantic generalization 
appeared not to be a function of the logical classes 
rather seemed to be related to the 
strength of association between the words in the 
The data indicate generalization from the 
the generalization word and vice 


tion of 


š 
É 
z 
š 


plexly inflected 
in che wf position will stud sore Գազի to PA 


ի) 


groups when classification 
letters." —E. G. Aiken. 
3815. London, Perry, & Schulman, Robert E. 
(U. Southern California) M serial learn- 
terials. 'sychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 


(U. California, L 


semantic gen: 

ing, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 231-235.--ՏՏ 

were required to check in the true column oí a true- 

false answer sheet after each of 12 words were read 

to them. The words were read twice through in dif- 

ferent orders. They were then presented with a 28 

word test list one at a time. The list contained the 12 

trainiong words, 8 word associates of 8 of the training 
words, and 8 unrelated words. They were to check 
true whenever they thought any of the test list words 
were in the training list. A control group received 
a training list unrelated to any of the words in the test 
list. Semantic generalization was indexed by a 
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word amoxastes than 

— 4 zeg Ee 
during training 
the words 


fact? Prychomomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 247-248.-- 
Mediated association in verbal learning has frequently 


ved v de iden: Aw, BG, A-C. 
Usimg am appropriate contro] group, the present ex- 


& Mandler, Jean M. (U. 
Toronto) Serial effects in sentences. 
Journal of Verbal Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 
3(3), 1 — “The Ss learned a variety of dif- 
ferent sentences by oral anticipation. The data on 
EE EN after the 15: 3 
presentation sentence, suggest that seri i- 
tion curves for sentences differ markedly from those 
for unrelated words, and they may be said to reveal 
the core-memory unit of the sentence. What is cor- 
— Boppy =P: ie, remembered, frequently is in 
the of the major communicative message of the 
sentence. The contextual constraints operating in 
Trial 1, ie, before the Ss have heard the complete 
— demonstrate —— effects oí = 
However, memory sentence on Trial 2 
is affected only in small these contextual con- 
SE 7 
3819. Martin, Edwin John. (State Ս. Iowa) 
associates. Dissertation 
964, 24(11), 4818.—Abstract. 


3820. — James G. (Chico State Coll.) 
Verbal Learning & Verbal’ Be. 

H ing & Verbal Be- 

4), 5.—"20 KR [Kent- 


! 


20 words before, or 20 words after, the stimulus word. 
Appearance oí response words at a distance of 10 
words or less before the stimulus words, increased 

the frequency of these responses. E. G. Aiken. 
Chico Sae a) 
ency in paired- 
n Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1964, 5), 317-320. "Lists of 
word pairs were learned. 3 
levels of stimulus-word frequency (Thorndike-Lorge) 
and 3 levels of associative strength (relative fre- 
tz in word association) were used. Results were 
t for pairs with high frequency stimulus words as- 
Sociative strength had no effect on learning. With 
lower stimulus-word frequency learning was directly 
related to associative strength. Learning of pairs was 
ely associated was directly related to stimulus- 

E. G. Aiken. 

3822. Martin, Randall B., & Dean, Sanford J. 
(Northern Illinois Ս.) Implicit and explicit edt 


Ë 
Í 
i 
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tion in paired-associate learning. — ef Ex 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 2l- 2 ER 
periments ware pass -«Խ՛ in which Ss learned a list 
of AB nonsense-syllable word pairs and then learned 
a 2nd list of AD and AX pairs where the D term is 
related to the B term in word-association norms by 
an intervening C term. Previous studies using this 
design have interpreted superior learning of AD pair» 
as indicating the operation of unconscious mediation 
In the present experiments the amount and kind oí 
mediation reported in a postexperimental interview 
varied as a function of the nature of the pair and the 
conditions of learning the 2nd list, and superior 
learning was present only for those pairs reported as 
mediated.—Journal abstract. 


3823. Millward, Richard. (Brown Ս.) Latency 
in a modified paired-associate learning experiment. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 
3(4), 309-316.—"Latencies were analyzed in a 12- 
item 2 response paired associate experiment with 
20 Ss. The basic assumption of the 1-element model 
that associations occur in an all-or-none fashion sug- 
gests that the items be alligned according to the trial 
of the last error and then averaged for each trial 
The latencies before the last error were large and 
constant but declined exponentially after the last 
error, These results seem to support an all-or-none 
interpretation of learning. The data were in good 
agreement with a number of statistics for the l-ele- 
ment model, but not the linear model. However, the 
proportion of errors before the last error . . was 
not constant as required by the one-element model, 
nor was it adequately described by the simple linear 
model. —E. G. Aiken. 


3824. Newman, Slater E., & Gray, Clifton W. 

U. North Carolina) Տ-Ք vs. R-S recall and 

term vs. S- term recall following paired associate 
training. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77 (3), 444—450.—4 predictions were tested in 3 ex- 
periments. In each iment, Ss were undergradu- 
ate university men. aterials were trigrams of a 
pronounceability value less than 3.50 (easy) or more 
than 8.00 (hard). In the Exp. I and 11, paired-asso- 
ciate training trials were used, followed by an S-R 
test and an R-S test, either in that order or the re- 
verse. A 2-sec. rate was used on each test. In Exp. 
III, the tests involved R-term recall and S-term recall. 
The data supported 2 of the 4 predictions.—R. D. 
Nance. 

3825. Paivio, Allan, & Oliver, Margaret. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) Denotative-generality, 
imagery, and meaningfulness in paired-associate 
learning of nouns. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1 (7), 
183-184.—Paired-associate learning of lists composed 
of “specific” and “general” nouns as both stimuli and 
responses was facilitated by stimulus but not response 
specificity. Specific nouns were rated superior to 
general nouns in their capacity to evoke sensory 
images, and stimulus imagery correlated positively 
with number of associates correctly recalled. Mean- 
ingfulness was insignificantly related to specificity and 
learning. The findings are discussed in terms of the 
theory that imagery can mediate verbal associations.— 
Journal abstract. 

3826. Palermo, David S. & Jenkins, James J. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Paired-associate learning 
as a function of the strength of links in the asso- 
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ciative chain. Journal Verbal Learning & Verbal ` affect. ive aflect, առան) Fai Lg 
Behavior, 1964, AO), groups of Կե. AN Se 36 operant bevel trials ոռ teiniorcmet ) 
grade children learned different tists of paired ame Js conditioning trials (E said "pent. 


Ain List A-B was composed of stimuli amd 


which were not associated with them directly but only TU Cd in terms of connotative meaning function 
throagh mediated amociations of either high or bow 


7 
with the stimuli, ... Mean number of errors varied Positive and negative affect constitute "natural" re- 
inversely with the associative strength of the pairs — sponse classes, while nonaffect constitutes an "arbi- 
regardiess of wheter e ET trary” response class. —Awther abstract. 
from the normative data or was H 3&3) Postman 
tiplicatively combining the associative strengths of  Californis, Berkeley) ZA. — part 
the mediating links forming the chain from the of serial lists as a function of 
stimulus to the response. of, G. Mikem, intralist similarity. /owrmal of Ex Psy- 


. of 
3827. Palermo, David S., Flamer, B. & chology, 1964, (2), 140-1 90.— This study reports 
Jenkins, James J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Asso- a comparison 
ciation value of responses in the paired-associate d 
learning of children and adults. Journal of Verbal each representing rm combinations of 2 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 1 -175— of meaningfulness and 2 


"2 experiments were conducted to determine Tbe lists were divided into halves 
fects of response meaningfulness on paired te erch the individual parts was followed by à 
learning of children and adults, 4 lists were con- stage in which the entire list was learned. 


i was 
structed using UI as stimuli, and CVC tri- times varied inversely with the level of 
grams of s 1 = Gë 
digit ոսո as responses.” Results: (a 
students learned more rapidly. (b) formance of learning throughout ATL rA Much of the 
both groups was positively correlated with association derived from the 
value. (c) Children were better with the number re- acquisition of the parts was offset by the duration 
sponse than any of the tri lists, while numbers of the combination stage. However, total — 
were comparabſe with — — n = — a relatively small but consistent 
grams for the col ts. 5- 
cussed in terms KA associative interference.— Journal abstract. 

E. G. Aiken. 3831. Postman, Leo. (U. 


Edward Studies of learning to learn: II. Changes in — 
3828. Pollio, Howard R., & Christy, G. — ere 
(U. Tennessee) tion of inter-item associative fer as a function of practice. 2 e 

str and some measures Psy- Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), us 
chological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 527-534.—3 groups Riet CH - — of transfer 
Ot 20 Ss each were asked for the free recall of 3 dif- as a of practice. A paradigms 

ferent lists of 28 meaningful English words. Each list were used, — Leg CD m — 
contained the associative responses evoked by a dif- the learning 1): A.B. AC (old stimuli and 
ferent Kent-Rosanoff stimulus word, and differed in and unrelated responses) ; A-B, A-C M ZC and 
the amount of its inter-item associative strength unrelated resp DN L old stimuli 
kh. The words in a given list also differed in ZE Geet — CD 
terms of the number of other words (Nc) in that list and ed reference paradigm s evaluation 
producing or cuei that word as an associate. Re- iic transfer effects under the other conditions. 
sults showed that the number of items appearing in S Րա բիո sets of lists conforming to 
free recall was a nonmonotonic function of . hs of Ist-list learning in- 


For 2 of the 3 word sets, Nc was positively correlated a given paradigm. Speed ea 
with the frequency ts, Ne was այոր ; while creased at comparable rates under A con varied a 
for the 3rd set Ne value and frequency of recat wee degree 0 ee rae n — d 

negatively correlated. The relati p between Nc à — par: vet ի — d ի 
and order of recall was nonlinear, and some tendency transfer 5 -B' increased a function 

baier the recall The IIAS produced conditions A- aud K. Br declined. The increase in 
hoth facilitation and interference effects on free recall, positive transfer was greater than were the reductions 
the latter being the result of a factor similar to verbal in negative transfer. The results indicate systematic 
satiation.—Journal abstract. changes in Ss’ mode of attack on the transfer tasks. 


—E. G. Aiken. 

3829. Portnoy, Stephanie, & Salzinger, Kurt. : nm 

New York State Dept Mental Hygiene) The con- ց 3832. Rosenberg, B. G., Badia, Pietro, & Langer, 

itionability of different verbal classes: Jonas. (Bowling Green State U.) A representa- 
Positive, negative and nonaffect statements. Jour, tional assessment of meaningfulness. Psychonomic 
nal of General Psychology, 1964, 70(2), 311-323.—46 Science, 1964, 1(9). 263-264.—The present investiga- 
female student nurses were required to combine 1 of tion has demonstrated that significant agreement oc- 
3 pronouns (1, he, she) with 1 of 3 verbs (positive curs among Ss directed to judge which referents are 
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best represented by CVCs. This agreement occurs 
— — օք rated meaningfulness (ա՛). These 
results suggest that consideration of specific repre- 
sentatio: qualities rather than rated association, 
alone, may result in greater precision in verbal learn- 
ing studies. Journal abstract. 

3833. Roy, R. K. (Birkbeck Coll., London, Eng.) 
Reminiscence and verbal learning. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 15(2), 561-562.— The present in- 
vestigation concerns the effect of interpolation of a 
short period of color naming on learning of 2 lists of 
aired-associates in immediate succession. The re- 
sponse period was increased at various stages during 
post-rest learning. The results indicate that the dif- 
ference between the rest and the nonrest groups was 
abolished whenever the response period was increased, 
and the speed of responding was greater for post-rest 
List 1 than List 2 responses. Other results suggest 
that the test group was less capable of inhibiting and 
identifying an inappropriate (but previously correct) 
response than the control, although the responses from 
both the lists were almost equally available to the 
2 groups.—Journal abstract. 


3834. Runquist, Willard N., & Farley, Frank H. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton) The use of mediators in 
the learning of verbal paired associates. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 
280-285.—"2 exeriments were conducted in which the 
latency of mediating associations was measured fol- 
lowing various kinds of associative learning. Results 
of Exp. I showed that mediation time was facilitated 
by practice on relevant pairs although the number of 
practice trials did not produce large differences. 
Practice on a repaired list did not produce significant 
facilitation. The 2nd study showed that the inter- 
spersing of recall trials with practice trials is not 
necessary for facilitation of mediation speed on the 
relevant list. Data on the number of Ss reporting the 
use of mediators are consistent with the latency data 
in both experiments.”—E. G. Aiken, 


3835. Saltz, Eli. (Wayne State U.) The pre- 
criterion phase in verbal discrimination learning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 
3(2), 166-170.—"The purpose of the present study 
was to determine if increments in correct response 
occur in verbal discrimination learning during the 
precriterion trials. .. 59 Ss learned a 15-item verbal 
discrimination task in which each item consisted of 
5 CVC's and S was to learn which CVC was correct 
for a given item. The Ss were divided into 2 groups 
which differed only in which CVC in an item was 
considered correct. After each item, S was told the 
Correct response, Ss were given 20 trials. Precri- 
terion trials were those preceding 80% correct per- 
formance on an item. "Results indicated a progres- 
Sive increment in correct responses during the pre- 
criterion trials, These results suggest that learning is 
incremental, rather than all-or-none, and is thus in- 
Consistent with Bower's . . position. An alterna- 
tive possibility, that Ss learn to eliminate incorrect 
responses . . . is also inconsistent with Bowers. 
position.“ E. G. Aiken, 


3836. Sassenrath, Julius M., Kight, Howard R 
& Athey, Irene. (Ս. California, Davis) Verbal 
learning and anxiety drive. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 15(2), 370-386. 4 paired-associate lists օք 
English words Were constructed: nondifficult, non- 
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competitive; nondifficult, competitive; difficult, non- 
competitive; and difficult, competitive. In Exp. I 90 
Ss formed a 2 by 2 design. The results indicated that 
the main effects of competition and difficulty were 
significant. Exp. II tested hypotheses relating (1) 
scores on the MA scale to response competition, and 
(2) scores on the Test Anxiety Questionnaire to task 
difficulty. A 3(MAS) by 3(TAQ) design with 90 
Ss and a covariate of denotative meaning showed no 
significant differences on any of the 4 lists. These 
results raise questions about anxiety drive and de- 
notative meaning in verbal learning. (20 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

3837. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Martin, Edwin. 
(State U. Iowa) Aural paired-associate learning: 
stimulus familiarization, response familiarization, 
and pronounciability. Journal of Verbal Learning, 
& Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 139-145.—“The main 
purpose of the present study was, therefore, to extend 
further our knowledge concerning the variables which 
affect the learning of verbal paired associates (PA) 
under conditions of aural presentation. More pre- 
cisely, the present study was concerned with the ef- 
fects on PA learning of prior familiarization with the 
stimulus units or the response units of a PA list in 
relation to the pronounciability (PR) of these units 
+ + + the main results: (1) stimulus-term familiariza- 
tion, whether it was relevant or irrelevant, facilitated 
PA performance to an equal degree and did not inter- 
act with level of pronunciability. (2) When applied 
to response terms, both types of familiarization facili- 
tated PA performance, but the amount of facilitation 
was greater with relevant than with irrelevant famil- 
iarization. (3) The facilitation produced by relevant 
response-term familiarization decreased as the pro- 
nunciability of the trigrams increased; however, the 
nonspecific effect of irrelevant familiarization was 
not related to pronunciability. (4) Under all condi- 
tions, PA performance was directly related to ease 
of trigram pronunciability. E. G. Aiken. 

3838. Schwartz, Fred, & Novick, Theodore N. 
An associative explanation of verbal satiation. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 404. 


3839. Shanmugam, Ankanahalli Venkatappa. 
(U. Illinois) An analysis of semantic effects in 
mediated transfer. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5579.— Abstract. 

3840. Shaw, Robert E., & Koplin, James H. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Logical appropriateness as a 
variable in a compound paired-associate learning 
task. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 297-298.— 
In a compound response paired-associate learning 
task (e.g., blue- then color) 20 Ss made more correct 
anticipations when the connective coupling the re- 
sponse to the stimulus word was logically appropriate 
for the word-pair class to which the stimulus and 
response words belong than when it was logically 
inappropriate. The appropriateness value of each 
connective was computed as the relative frequency 
with which 45 Ss selected it as the best connective 
to use between each word-pair class.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3841. Sherman, James A. (U. Washington) 
Modification of nonverbal behavior through rein- 
forcement of related verbal behavior. C. hild Devel- 
opment, 1964, 35(3), 717-723--20 children were 
allowed a 4-min. play session with 2 toys before and 
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after a session in which they talked with a mechanized 
puppet who gave approval and candy when — made 
verbal statements about one toy. Ss’ verbal state- 
ments made about the reinforced toy became longer 
and more promptly given during the puppet session. 
During the 2nd play session there was a significant 
increase in both time attended to and number of toy- 
playing responses for the reinforced toy, Results are 
discussed in terms of changes in discriminative stim- 
uli setting the occasion for toy playing and in rein- 
forcing properties of the toys.—Journal abstract. 

3842. Simon, Herbert A., & Feigenbaum, Ed- 
ward A. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) An informa- 
tion-processing theory of some effects of similar- 
ity, familiarization, and meaningfulness in verbal 
learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 385-396.—"Results obtained 
by simulating various verbal learning experiments 
with the Elementary Perceiving and Memorizing 
Program (EPAM), ... are presented and discussed. 
Predictions were generated for experiments that 
manipulated intralist similarity . . . ; interlist simi- 
larity .. .; and familiarity and meaningfulness. The 
stimulus materials were nonsense syllables learned as 
paired-associates, The predictions made by the model 
are generally in good agreement with the experimen- 
tal data," The intralist similarity data are fitted by 
hypothesizing a process of aural recoding. EPAM 
predictions lend support to the hypothesis that mean- 
ingfulness facilitates learning because of familiarity. 
“The effects of varying degrees of stimulus and re- 
sponse familiarization on ease of learning were stud- 
ied, and are shown to be surprisingly complex."— 
E. G. Aiken. 

3843. Stroud, James 8., & Boose, Beatrice J. 
(State U. Iowa) Reliability of learning and recall 
scores as affected by length and difficulty of lists. 
Psychological Reorts, 1964, 15(2), 359-367.—The 
effects of length of list, level of difficulty, and method 
of determination upon the reliability estimates of 
learning and recall scores (CVC trigrams) were in- 
vestigated in the paired associate situation. For all 
conditions estimates of reliability were obtained by 
the equivalent-form and split-half methods. The 2 
methods gave fairly comparable results for the relia- 
bility of the learning scores on lists of moderate 
length. The obtained reliability estimates tended to 
increase with increased list length, although these 
did not increase in the manner predicted by the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula. The reliabilities of 
the recal scores were low, but they did increase with 
increased length of list more than did the learning 
scores. Means of learning scores increased with 
practice while those of recall scores decreased. Means 
of recall scores were relatively greater for the longer 
lists than for the shorter ones.—Journal abstract. 


3844. Sturges, Persis Thorpe. (U. Washington) 
The identification by “unaware” subjects of in- 
stances of a response class reinforced in verbal 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
4823.—4Abstract. 

3845. Thysell, Richard V., & Schulz, Rudolph 
W. (State U. Iowa) Concept-utilization as a 
function of the strength of relevant and irrelevant 
associations. Journal of Verbal Learning, & Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 203-258.—"The present study 
was undertaken to develop and evaluate a task situa- 
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tion designed to permit the investigation օք verbal 
concept utilization with units whose requisite 
associations had been acquired in the laboratory. A 
2-stage task was developed. Stage 1, a variant of 
paired-associate training, was used to establish an 
associative relationship between concept instances and 
their attributes. Each instance has one relevant and 
one irrelevant attribute. The strength of this rela- 
tionship was varied during Stage 1 by means of the 
number . . . of paired instance-attribute presentations. 
In Stage 2, concept utilization, S was required to 
discover the relevant basis for sorting instances into 
1 of 3 slots. . . . , proficiency in sorting was directly 
related to the strength of the association between 
concept instances and their relevant attribute. Pro- 
ficiency was inversely related to the strength of the 
association with irrelevant attributes. It was con- 
cluded that the present technique appears to be a 
feasible alternative to the use of normative material 
աս and that it may circumvent some of the difficul- 
ties encountered with such material"—E. G. Aiken. 

3846. Underwood, Benton J., Schwenn, Eliza- 
beth, & — aa Geoffrey. (Northwestern U.) 
Verbal lea: as related to point of time in 
the school term. Jopurnal of Verbal Learning, & 
Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 222-225.—In 2 rather 
extended verbal learning experiments, over 1000 Ss 
received a common practice list. The list of paired 
associates was made up of names of months as stimu- 
lus terms and days of the months as response terms. 
Each S received 5 presentations of the list of 9 pairs 
and the score employed was total number of correct 
anticipations. Principal experimental interest was 
whether any differences would emerge on the measure 
as a function of the time during the academic quarter 
that the students signed up to act as Ss in rt- 
mental research. The mean performance for Ss from 
successive fifths of the quarter revealed no reliable 
trends. No relationship could be demonstrated be- 
tween number of previous experiments participated in 
and performance, either.—E. G. Aiken. 

3847. Underwood, Benton J., Jesse, Franklin, & 
Ekstrand, Bruce R. (Northwestern U.) Knowl- 
edge of rights and wrongs in verbal-discrimination 
learning. Journal of Verbal Learning, & Verbal Be- 
havior, 1964, 3(3), 183-186.—Ss were required to 
learn which member of 16 paired words was correct; 
then were presented with a new list in which for 1 
group all the correct items had been replaced and for 
another all the incorrect items. The groups were fur- 
ther subdivided on the basis of the anticipation inter- 
vals of 1.5 or 3 sec. Control groups were included 
in which the 2nd list was made up of completely new 
items. Results indicated: (a) even with the short 
anticipation interval, performance on the 2nd list was 
nearly perfect for the wrong item change group, 
(b) with correct item replacement initial performance 
was quite high, but improvement slow, and under the 
short anticipation interval performance was actually 
inferior to controls on later trials. —E. G. Aiken. 

3848. Underwood, Benton, J., Ekstrand, Bruce 
R., & Keppel, Geoffrey. (Northwestern U.) Stud- 
ies of distributed practice: XXIII. Variations in 
response - term interference. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 201-212.--6 experiments 
varied intertrial interval and interitem similarity in 
free learning or in paired-associate learning. Facili- 
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ger : : 
of the DP effect in paired-associate learning could 
not be identified. Other i included: poorer 


performance in free learning for high-similarity units 
than for low, for both paced and unpaced recall; no 

of DP on 4-hr. retention; no difference in 
of pai iate lists when the response 
terms were or were not shown on the recall trial.— 
Journal abstract. 

3849. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern Ս.) 
Articulation in verbal . Journal of Verbal 
Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 146-149.— 
“With 3 levels of list difficulty (1 level in a prelimi- 
nary study), no evidence of any effect of minimizing 
articulatory movements was found on rate of learn- 
ing. This was true in free-learning of trigrams with 

ion minimized during study, during recall, 
or during both."—E. G. Aiken. 

3850. Warr, Peter B. In Sheffield, England) 
The effect of repetition of items on two phases of 
KS associate learning. Quarterly Journal of 

imental Psychology, 1964, 16(3), 224-231.— 
An investigation is ո ed in which the effect of 
repetition of items on 2 learning tasks is determined. 

tasks are considered to be analogous to the 
resonse-learning and associative phases of paired 
associate learning. The findings tend to support the 
hypotheses under investigation, that response learn- 
ing is an all-or-none occurrence and that the associa- 
tive se may be explained by the dual factor 

Author abstract. 


3851. Weiss, Jonathan H. (Ս. Rochester) The 
role of stimulus meaningfulness in the phonetic 
symbolism response. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 70(2), 255-263.—The hypothesis was 
tested that judging the meanings of sound elements 

ed in nonsense words is facilitated by the 
presence of a meaningful stimulus. 88 Ss matched 
contrasted nonsense-word pairs with referent object 
pairs contrasted for magnitude, brightness, and angu- 
larity and with similarly contrasted nonsense picture 
pairs. Ss in the “ referents” condition showed signifi- 
cantly elevated brightness agreement scores and ele- 
vated magnitude agreement scores, although not toa 
significant degree. Results are discussed in terms of 
control exerted over the associative processes leading 
2 15 € and are held to be in partial support 

a learning interpretation of phoneti - 
er dbaract IW 

3852. Wicklund, David A., Palermo, David Տ 
& Jenkins, James J. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of associative strength and response rier- 
archy on paired-associate learning. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 
1 -.. Š groups of 4th-grade children learned 
ists of 10 verbal paired- associates which varied in 
average associative strength between the stimulus 
words and the responses. Group I learned a list 
composed of stimuli and their primary normative 
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responses, 5 of which were relatively strong and 5 of 
which were relatively weak; Group II learned a list 
composed of the same 10 stimuli and responses which 
occurred to them with an intermediate normative 
frequency; and Group III learned a list composed of 
the same stimuli and responses of very low normative 
frequency. In Exp. I, ease of learning varied with 
the average associative strength of the pairs at all 
levels; and differential performance was obtained on 
Lists I and II between the pairs with stimuli which 
elicit . . . high-strength primary responses and those 
which elicit . . . low-strength primary responses. 
Exp. II differed . . . only in that the Ss had a study 
trial on the lists before learning trials began. The 
results essentially paralleled those of Exp. L"—E. G. 
Aiken. 

3853. Wimer, Richard. Ven Lab., Bar Har- 
bor, Me.) Osgood’s transfer surface: Extension 
and test. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Be- 
havior, 1964, 3(4), 274-279.—“Ss learned a final 
common list after learning 1 of 25 different Ist lists 
having 1 of 5 categories of interlist stimulus simi- 
larity (identical, similar, unrelated, opposed, or an- 
tonymous) combined factorially with one of the same 
5 conditions of interlist response similarity. Results 
suggested. . . were: (a) when stimuli on both lists 
are identical or similar, positive transfer occurs for 
opposed and antonymous response relations as well 
as for those of identity and similarity; (b) when re- 
sponses are identical on both lists, only high degrees 
of stimulus similarity produce positive transfer; (c) 
when stimuli are meaningfully opposed or antony- 
mous, positive transfer occurs only when responses 
are also meaningfully opposed or antonymous; and 
(d) simultaneous variation of interlist stimulus and 
response similarity tends to produce increasing posi- 
tive transfer as relation between lists, either similarity 
or opposition, increases."—E. G. Aiken. 

3854. Wittrock, M. C., & Twelker, P. A. (Ս. 
California, Los Angeles) Verbal cues and variety 
of classes of problems in transfer of training. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 827-830.—A 2 x 2 
linear hypothesis design was used to study 2 varia- 
bles: (a) verbal cues: rules or answered examples 
and (b) variety of classes of problems: transposi- 
tional and substitutional cryptograms. Rules or a 
variety of classes facilitated transfer.—Journal ab- 
tract. 

3855. Voussef, Zakhour I., & Saltz, Eli. (Wayne 
State U.) The semantic differential as a measure 
of individual differences in mediated generaliza- 
tion. Journal of Verbal Learning, & Verbal Be- 
havior, 1964, 3 (3), 226-230. — 95 Ss rated 10 syno- 
nyms on the Semantic Differential . . . , it was 
hypothesized that Ss who differentiate greatly be- 
tween those synonyms . . . should do better in learning 
that list serially, than those who differentiate little. 
The present experiment failed to find any relation 
between similarity ratings on the Semantic Differen- 
tial and the rate at which Ss learned the rated 
material. The results of a control group who learned 
nonsimilar material suggests that these results are not 
due to superior general learning ability in Ss who are 
low in D scores. These results were discussed in 
terms of their implications for a theory of acquired 
equivalence of cues."—E. G. Aiken. 
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Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 
(U. Colorado Med. 
under immediate 


learning 
ournal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1964, 1(3), 199-207.—An extraneous task 
introduced between and reinforcement for 
delayed-reinforcement Ss and after reinforcement for 
immediately reinforced Ss seriously impaired both 
learning and retention for the latter Ss but had no 
effect on the former. A replication carried out by 
three new experimenters confirmed these results, The 
Ss in both experiments were second and third grade 
boys.—Journal abstract. 
3857. Bergman, Mervyn O., & Wright, John C. 
(U. Minnesota) Apparatus for automatic non- 
repeating presentation of event sequence and re- 
cording of r mse chains for sequential a 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 163-171-- 
A basic apparatus is described for programming 
— events (discriminative stimuli, reinforcements, etc.) 
automatically. An indefinitely long MEE of di- 
chotomous events can be scheduled with any distri- 
bution desired, by means of pre-pu cards. 
Manual overrides are provided for each automatic 
function of the programmer, and the state of the 
system and location of the program are continuously 
displayed. It is suggested that the unit is of most 
value in studies employing fixed and changing sched- 
ules of partial reinforcement, in probability learning 
studies, and in other situations requiring noncontin- 
gent reinforcement. Auxiliary apparatus used in 
studying response sequences under noncontingent re- 
inforcement is described, and circuits for construction 
are specified—Journal abstract. 


3858. Birch, David. (U. Michigan) Incentive 
. value of success and instrumental approach be- 
havior. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
68(2), 131-139.—The effect of incentive value of 
success on the instrumental approach speed of 36 
human Ss was studied under conditions designed to 
make explicit verbal contra] of the response unlikely. 
S's reaching response was timed on each of 48 trials 
as he took a puzzle from 1 of 2 piles differing in diffi- 
culty according to a permea schedule. 1 group 
with the easy pile on the preferred side showed differ- 
entially faster reaching to the easy pile over 
while a 2nd group with the location of the piles re- 
versed failed to show this effect. These results indi- 
cate that degree of success is a variable affecting 
speed of reaching and suggest that the effect of a 
trial on subsequent reaching speed is a function of 
the interaction of degree of success and position of 
the piles—Journal abstract. 
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For the Uninformed Ss the reverse was true (p = 
42), The results show that informing Ss as to the 
onset of extinction makes response strength, as mess- 
ured by resistance to extinction, a tive function 
of the number oí reinforcements.—/curnal abstract. 


3860. Cantor, Gordon N. & Ryan, Thomas J. 
(State U. lowa) speed related to rein- 
forcement schedule: of errata and addi- 
tional analyses, Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 
999-1002.—An earlier paper presented incorrect trial 
block means and analysis of variance results. Cor- 
rected findings are reported here and, in addition, the 
results of trend analyses are reported and mention is 
made of new data based on larger Ns.—/owrna! ab- 
tract. 


3861. Carment, te (McMaster Ս.) Ի 
ance էօ a lever-pulling response in 
humans as related to number and pattern of rein- 
forcements. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 
927-930.--1ո this experi , using a lever-pulling 
response in humans, 8, 12, and 16 reinforcements in 


| 
i 


Journal abstract. 

3862. Crandell, Virginia C„ Good, Suzanne, & 
Crandell, Va J. (Fels Res. Inst, Yellow 
Springs, O.) — 2 effects of adult reac- 
tions and > achievement 


expectations: 
ment, 1964, 18(2), 
cation and 
possible reinforcing effects of | ո 
(silence) on children’s expectations of success in 
achievement situations. Also, differential sensitivity 
to adult verbal reactions was predicted from the gen- 
eralized expectancy for success that children brought 
to the testing session. Results substantiated those of 
the earlier iment. E nonreaction produced 
changes in children’s expectations of success opposite 
to those produced by preceding positive or negative 
verbal reactions. it was demonstrated that such 
changes could not be accounted for by extinction. 
Findings also indicated that high expectancy children 
changed their expectancies more as the result of 
negative adult reactions, while low expectancy chil- 
dren responded more to positive adult reactions.— 
Journal abstract. 

3863. Dalrymple-Alford, E. C. (American Մ. 
Beirut) Note on using conditional probabilities 
to assess association between recall of individual 
items. Psychological Reports, 1964, atl 853-854. 
—The restrictions unconditional probabilities place 
on conditional and joint probabilities are stated. A 
partial solution to the difficulties these give rise to 
is outlined.—Journal abstract. 
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3864. Diggory, James C. & Morlock, Henry C., 
Jr. (U. Pennsylvania) Level of tion, or 
probability of success. Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(3), 282-289.—Level of 
aspiration (LA) may be valid index of S's feelings 
of success or failure in a situation where he is free to 
change his goal from one trial to the next; but if the 
goal he is trying to achieve is established and main- 
tained by agencies over which he has no control, his 
estimate of the probability of success (P,) is the pre- 
fered criterion of his feelings of success or failure. 
In the latter situation LA may rise continuously 
(usually taken to indicate feelings of success) but 
with a low rate of improvement or a rapidly ap- 
proaching deadline P, may decline. J the Ss (24) 
in the experiment were told that the experimental task 
was a preliminary screening test to determine their 
fitness for a special science training program (high 
motivated—HM). The other 24 (low motivated— 
LM) were told only that the Es were interested in 
the task. All Ss volunteered in response to 1 of these 
announcements, all attempted to achieve the same 
level of performance within 10 trials, and were given 
controlled information about their “performance 
curves,” which increased. HM Ss set higher overall 
LAs and lower P, than did LM Ss. For both HM 
and LM conditions, the trends of LA and P, were in 
Opposite directions over the 10 trials: while LA in- 
creased, P, declined —Journal abstract. 

3865. Etzel, Barbara C. & Wright, Elizabeth 
Smith. ( Western Washington State Coll.) Effects 
of delayed reinforcement on response latency and 
acquisition learning under simultaneous and suc- 
cessive discrimination learning in children. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 
281-293.—90 4th grade children were used to study 
simultaneous and successive discrimination learning 
under O-, 10-, and 30-sec delays of reinforcement. 2 
response measures, latency and number of correct re- 
Sponses, were evaluated and compared with an analy- 
sis of variance design, Results indicated that: (a) 
neither delay nor method of presentation influenced 
learning (mean number of correct responses); (b) 
although response latency decreases across trials for 
all groups (delays and' methods of presentation), 
learning associated with delay results in significantly 
longer latency; (c) latency differences between delay 
and immediate groups appeared by the 3rd trial; 
(d) whether S learned had no relationship to latency. 
Results were interpreted in terms of stimulus gener- 
alization and reinforcement of "waiting awhile" re- 
sponse during delay. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3866. Gerjuoy, Irma R., Gerjuoy, Herbert, & 
Mathias, Richard. (Johnstone Training Cent., Bor- 
dentown, N. J.) Probability learning: Left-right 
variables and response latency. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 344-350.— This 
study was concerned with whether percent-choice data 
in probability learning include subclasses with differ- 
ent choice Proportions. When the positive alternative 
was on the right, percent choice of the positive alter- 
native was significantly greater, even at asymptote. 
Choice latency was also recorded; there was a sig- 
nificant tendency to respond more rapidly when an 
asymmetrically located reinforcement signal was on 

e right or when it was on the side opposite the 
Positive alternative. The percent-choice data did 
not show corresponding significant effects. These 
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findings suggest that percent-choice measures may 
pool a variety of diffeernt ways of responding that 
are differently affected by experimental variables — 
(19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


3867. Hetherington, E. Mavis; Ross, Leonard 
E., & Pick, Herbert L., Jr. (Ս. Wisconsin) Delay 
of reward and learning in mentally retarded and 
normal children. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 
653-659.—The effect of delay of reward on the learn- 
ing of severely retarded, moderately retarded, and 
normal children was investigated. 20 moderately 
retarded, 20 normal and 24 severely retarded Ss were 
run at each of 4 delay intervals (0, 1.5, 6, 12 sec.). 
Total N = 256). The moderately retarded and nor- 
mal groups were matched for MA. Acquisition by 
severely retarded Ss and normals as measured by 
trials to criterion was impeded by a 12-sec. delay. 
All groups made more errors under 12-sec. delay than 
under immediate reward. The only other significant 
difference was in the number of errors between im- 
mediate reward and 6-sec. delay for the normal Ss. 
Severely retarded Ss learned more slowly than either 
of the other 2 groups at all delay intervals.—J/ournal 
abstract, 


3868. Humphries, Joanna Moody. (Louisiana 
State U.) Probability learning in children as a 
function of magnitude of incentive, simultaneous 
vs successive presentation of stimuli, and reward 
contingencies. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5568.—Abstract. 


3869. Kaufman, Arnold. (U. Wisconsin) 1ո- 
creased suppression during punishment applied to 
the responding member.  Psychonomic Science, 
1964, 1(10), 310-311.—Ss responding with the right 
hand were punished with electric shock on the right 
and left hands during alternate 4-min. periods. At 
low and high intensities there was no differential 
effect, but at moderate intensities punishment to the 
responding hand produced more suppression than 
punishment to the nonresponding hand.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


3870. Keehn, J. D. (Washington State Ս.) 
Cumulative confusion. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
14(3), 942.—It is usual to think of cumulative records 
as depicting rates of responding and of these rates, 
in turn, as indicative of response probability. But 
when reinforcement is made to depend upon rate then 
response rate is not available as an independent indi- 
cator of response probability. In such instances 
cumulative records may contain a mixture of response 
probability and response topography data. Fixed 
ratio is given as an example.—Author abstract. 

3871. Lanyon, Richard I. (State U. Iowa) 
Verbal conditioning and awareness in a sentence 
construction task. American Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 77 (3), 472-475.—The study used neutral stim- 
uli, adequate control groups, and careful questioning 
about awareness to overcome previous difficulties 
encountered in this type of experiment. 4 lists of 25 
personal names were used. Ss were 85 college women. 
Results showed that the increment in correct re- 
sponses shown by the experimental group was en- 
tirely due to Ss classified as “aware.” The expecta- 
tion that “unaware” Ss would show no conditioning 
was confirmed. “As predicted, learning without 
awareness did not occur.—R. D. Nance. 
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3872. Lewis, Michael, & Richman, Shanna. 
(Fels Res. Inst., Yellow Spri Օ.) Social en- 
counters and their effect on reinforce- 


ment. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69(3), 253-257.— This experiment demonstrates 
that a variety of social encounters can affect the rein- 
forcement value, of a subsequent social reward, and 
therefore subsequent learning, when ise is u 
as the reinforcer for a correct response, By manipu- 
lating the social experience preceding the learning 
task, social isolation, negative or positive social en- 
counters are shown to differentially influence S's be- 
havior. Anxiety is postulated as the cause for the 
increase in the reinforcement value of the praise and 
for the subsequent superior performance of the social- 
isolation and negative-encounter groups. Journal ab- 
stract. 


3873. Liu, In-Mao, & Chou, Tun-Jen. Corre- 
lated reward in mirror drawing. Acta Psycho- 
logica Taiwanica, 1964, 6, 18-20.—The condition of 
correlated reward was introduced in mirror drawing 
learning. For 1 type of correlated reward, a cutoff 
was set in such a way that the S received reward on 
a trial when the time score of that trial had been less 
than or equal to the cutoff. When the cutoff was set 
at too easy point, the asymptotic performance was 
not the same as the control group's. Whereas, when 
the cutoff is close to the asymptotic value displayed 
in the performance of the control group, the Ss of 
the experimental groups show superior performance. 
For another type of correlated reward, reward pre- 
sented on a trial was contingent on the time score 
of the just preceding trial. It was found that the 
effect of the experimental treatment differs consid- 
erably from individual to individual, though the over- 
all effect facilitates performance.—Journal summary. 


3874. Loeb, Janice. (Dallas Child Guidance 
Clinic, Tex.) The incentive value of cartoon faces 
to children. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1964, 1(2), 99-107.—The purpose of this 
study was to determine the relative incentive value 
to children of cartoon faces intended to communicate 
approval, disapproval, and neutral attention where all 
were equally available. 32 preschool age Ss were 
given 40 trials on a 4-choice apparatus which housed 
smiling, frowning, and neutral cartoon faces plus a 
blank control, all in fixed position for each S. Push- 
ing a switch underneath any of the four picture 
windows was instrumental to viewing the picture in 
that window for 5 sec. Both the smiling and frown- 
ing faces induced approach response significantly 
more frequently than did the neutral face or the blank 
control picture. Frequency of response instrumental 
to viewing the neutral face exceeded frequency of 
response to the blank control, but this difference was 
not statistically significant.—Journal abstract. 


3875. Marston, Albert R. (U. Wisconsin) Vari- 
ables in extinction following acquisition with vi- 
carious reinforcement. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 312-315.—5 groups of Ss 
received the same acquisition procedure in which they 
said words alternately with a tape-recorded Տ. The 
taped S increased in frequency of use of human nouns 
and was reinforced by a voice saying “Good,” (vicari- 
ous reinforcement—VR). The live S was never 
directly reinforced. 4 of the groups constituted a 
factorial design in which one factor was high vs. low 
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rate of correct responses on the tape during extinction 
and the other factor was presence vs. absence of VR 
on the tape. The Sth group heard no tape. In an 
analysis of frequency of correct responses during ex- 
tinction, rate of correct responses on the tape was a 
significant variable, while VR on the tape did not 
contribute to group differences. Journal abstract, 

3876. Marston, Albert R. (U. Wisconsin) Vari- 
ables affecting incidence of self reinforcement. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 879-884.—Self 
reinforcement (sr), the administration of reinforcing 
stimuli by S to himself without external constraints, 
was investigated with regard to the effect of task and 
type of reinforcing stimulus. Each S received the 
same 5 tasks during each of 2 sessions. The tasks 
all involved a response followed by an sr (3 groups: 
with sr light, sr chips, sr rating scale). 2 of the 
tasks were relatively unstructured ; a second pair were 
less ambiguous and included a model's response to 
guide S; and the fifth was a verbal discrimination 
task learned to a 50% criterion. The results indi- 
cated: no consistent differences in rate of sr for the 
3 types of reinforcing stimuli; increases in sr in 
Session 2 for tasks which showed a practice effect ; 
rate of sr related to task with more sr when S agreed 
with the model's responses or the model was correct ; 
and significant inter-session correlations on rate of 
sr for all tasks.—Journal abstract. 

3877. Myers, Jerome L., & Atkinson, Richard C. 
(U. Massachusetts) Choice behavior and reward 
structure. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1964, 1(1), 170-203.—A model for choice behavior 
under conditions of variable payoff is KE 
Predictions of choice probabilities are evaluated for 
an array of iments involving different event 
probabilities, differential-payoff structures, 2 and 3 
choices, and contingent and noncontingent reinforce- 
ment. An extension of the model to the prediction 
of response time is also considered. (32 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

3878. McKendry, Margaret M. Stewart. (Penn- 
sylvania State Ս.) Aspiration level and probability 
learning of retardates. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5574-5575.— Abstract. 

3879. Nakamura, Charles Y., & Ellis, Franklin 
F. (U. California, Los Angeles) Methodological 
study of the effects of relative reward magnitude. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 595-610.—The eí- 
fectiveness of varying relative magnitude, where the 
absolute magnitude was identical in low and high 
rewarded groups, was investigated. Ss were boys and 
girls in kindergarten and 3rd grades who were cate- 
gorized as high and low on rated predisposition to 
persist. Scores were obtained in lever activity, re- 
sponse speed, and trials to extinction. The results 
provided support for the usefulness of the relative 
reward method in its effects on the above measures. 
The combined use of the activity and speed measures 
was found to strengthen the interpretation of the re- 
sults. The interaction of ratings on predisposition to 
persist with reward treatments indicated the useful- 
ness of distinguishing Ss on such behavioral charac- 
teristics. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3880. Nakamura, Charles Y. & Lowenkron, 
Barry Z. (U. California, Los Angeles) Incentive 
magnitude, task orientation, and persistence. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 611-621.—Possible 
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Jl. Norton, Aurelia Evangeline Turner. 
— . U.) Cognitive control styles as 
cue con- 
Bet, Duwrianon Lan 964, 24(11), 4782.— 
hara, 
Jes. Stuart L, & Meyer, William J. 
(U. Putibargh ) neglected source օք 
in Journal of Ex- 
Child Prychology, 1964, 1(3), — 


value opposite to the verbal — ＋ which it 
Procedures consisted Ü pretraining 
սու which the buzzer acquired reiníorcing 
valse and 75 acquisition trials in which either the 
buzz or verbal statements served as reinforcements. 
The initially neutral stimulus acquired reinforcement 
valge in the directions —— The mediational 
processes assumed to this situat 

— m in situation 


3883. Offenbach, Stuart L (U. Pittsburgh 
Studies of children's probability i — 
for: L Effect of reward and punishment at two 
Ի levels. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 709- 

Ath-grade and 30 kindergarten children were 
Kad with a 755-259, probability learning task. 
Et given jer correct e" and were 
removed imcorrect responses. [he reward-pun- 
ä ii, ani 93 "The 
chose more requent event 

more often than the 0.0 group The difference be- 

e e 1-1 and 3-3 groups in percentage choice 
) more frequent event was not statistically sig- 


Although there were no age differences in 
Probability matching, a measure of intratask behavior 


F. & Shapiro, Sandra L. 
erg $ Studies in concept 
d utei 3 reinforcement 
opment, 1964, 35(3), 623-635—An experiment in 


reinforcement. 
children at 4 age levels between 6 and 14 and at 2 
intelligence levels, average and high. On the basis 
‘the incremental and mediation models of concept 
attainment, it was predicted that the reinforcement 
conditions would produce significant interactions with 
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age and intelligence. The results were analysed im 
teres of trish and reinforcements ա critenon0 amd 
el solvers in cach group. Partial peine 
forcement proved to be relatively more dubcul for 

and more intelligent Se —/eurmal abstract. 


‘oll, India) The relation between over 
and reversals’ in ity learning. Journal of 
Prychelogical Researches, 1964, 8(3), l05-112— 


This experiment was designed with Հ levels of learn- 
ing (80 and 160 trials) and 4 semantic variables 
(synonym, antonym, homonym, and unrelated words), 
Provision for testing the effect of |, was made in an 
additional level of learning trials (100-E) where & 
new E was introduced on every 20th trial followin 
Sikh trial. 60 reversal trials were given. The hna 
prediction level approximated the input stimulus level, 
thus supporting the probability matching hypothesis, 
—U. Pareek, 


3886. Peterson, Cameron, & Miller, Alan. (Ն. 
Colorado) Mode, median, and mean as optimal 
strategies. Journal of — — Psychólogy, 
1964, 68(4), 363-367.—2 probability learning experi- 
ments evaluated S's ability to adopt optimal strategies 
of predicting the mode, the median, and the meam. 
Manipulation of the 3 optimal strategies was accon- 
plished by using different cost schedules in conjunc- 
tion with a highly skewed probability distribution 
a ratio-scaled prediction variable, Ss adopted opti- 
mal strategies with respect to the mode and median 
cost schedules, but their predictions gssociated with 
the mean cost schedule deviated in the direction of 
the median. Exp. 11 demonstrated that predictions 
of the mean could be improved by emphasizing the 
differences between costs proportional to absolute 
error versus squared error. Implications were dis- 
cussed for the use of least-square solutions in the 


simulation of man as an intuitive statistician. —J/our- 


nal abstract. 


3887. Pierson, William R., & Rasch, Philip 
Effect of knowledge of results on iso 
strength scores. Research Quarterly, 1964, 35( 
Pt. 1), 313-315—15 Ss were tested for isometri 
strength, with and without knowledge օք res 
Scores were significantly greater when the Տ 
aware of their performances. The day of week 
no effect on the scores.—Author abstract. 


3888. Rieber, Morton, & Johnson, Bétte M. 
(Baylor U. Coll. Med.) The relative effects of 
alternating delayed reinforcement and 1 
nonreinforcement on response speeds of children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 
1(2), 174-181.—2 experiments were conducted to 
evaluate kindergarten children's ability to anticipate 
reward conditions. In the Ist experiment delayed 
reward was alternated with immediate reward and 
one of 2 different stimuli was associated with each 
of the reward conditions. The performance of 3 
groups, under different lengths of delay, was com- 

ed to a 4th, control group in which reward was 
immediate on all trials. The Ss failed to anticipate 
reward conditions. Instead, they responded consist- 
ently sloer on trials following delay even though 
these Were immediately rewarded trials. Length of 
delay had no differential effect. In the 2nd experi- 
ment, alternating partial reward was compared with 
continuous reward. The Ss were able to anticipate 
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Rows, 
CX x x 
Peychotoguead. Reports, VIUA, 1542), s... 

WoO Rosi, Ascanio M. & 
(Harvard Mot Sch.) 
fou of verted Fercepiwal & 
fects 
Mono Stills, 1964, 18(3), 77-706 Dn el, - 
the opportunity to for 3 
amounts of promised 
semsory deprivation (S-D) 
rewards were I min, 2 min, and 3 
«շեղում S-D session for every 200 button presens. 
S4 produced signi fon 
greater amounts of 
ում abstract 

iw)! Rowley, Vinton N. & Stone, F. 
(Coll. Med., State U, Iowa) Changes in children's 
verbal behavior as a of 
experimenter differences, child 
Child Development, 1964, 3$(3), 
study investigated influence of 
butes and sex on the 
school children, 
from teachers’ ratings on 
list. 48 4th-grade children 
larger sample on the basis of their scores on the "per- 
sonality” and “conduct” factors. 
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the effects of personality 

sex of E, the sex of S, and the interactive effects 
E and S were not demonstrated. 

verbalized awareness of the 
— the 

as — 


As only one 
effects of awareness couk! not 
abstract. 
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of secki 
variability in Ss’ hidi vior, a greater difference 
in the proportion = — t 
than alles reinforcement, and a smaller decrease in 
patterned responses over trials—Journal abstract. 


ա. ` 


Jp ert Fe 
We. Srevemsoe, Harold W. & Odom, 
Դառն reinforcement with children, (Ս. Min 
) "v. 
Fa 1111. ա en Se the ei 
fectivesess of v ee s per 
task as a function 


Ira t 
of age of Š (CA 6-2, 10-11 yr.), sex of S, sex of E 
reinforcer (colored dra 


higher increments in response 
both boys and girls, By CA 10-11 sex of Է 
significant effect on performance 
iod, but a significantly higher 
found for boys compared to 
Response rate during extinction was variable, 
it increased at some age levels with some 
but decreased with others. Performance did 
significantly as a function of the type of 
reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

Terrell, Glenn. (U. Colorado) Reinforce- 
tion learning: With special at- 
the effects of delayed reinforcement. 
Genetic Psychology, 1964, 104(2), 225- 
paper describes briefly the history of the 
the concept of reinforcement in various sorts 
ing experiments. The author's work with the 

of reinforcement variable in discrimination 
learning is discussed at some length. This paper also 
deals with (1) the effects of Ss —— under 
delayed reinforcement conditions, and (2) the fact 
that for some Ss, delayed reinforcement is more ei- 
Է «վ than immediate reinforcement.—Journal ab- 
ract. 


3899. Walters, Richard H., & Parke, Ross D. 
(U. Waterloo) Influence of response consequences 
to a social model on resistance to deviation. Jour- 
mal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 
269-280.—In a study of the influence of films showing 
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response consequences to a model for resistance to 
deviation, children were assigned to one of 4 condi- 
tions: film model rewarded for deviation; model pun- 
ished; no consequence to model; and no film. ey 
were then tested in a "temptation" situation. As pre- 
dicted, children under the model-rewarded and no- 
consequence conditions deviated relatively readily. 
In contrast, children in the model-punished and no- 
film pow deviated very little. However, when the 
prohibition on the deviant behavior was removed, 
children who had seen the model punished imitated 
the model's behavior to as great an extent as the other 
children who had witnessed the model's deviation.— 
Journal abstract. 


3900. e" Bonert ES On producing random 

s. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 931- 

Էր This paper has surveyed studies of response 
patterning in an attempt to illustrate the various ways 
He this fact of behavior has been used in psy- 
The view is expressed that response biasing 

takes on significance as an important dependent vari- 
able when we note that human Ss are unable to gen- 
erate binary choices in a random sequence even when 
instructed to do so. Production of random sequences 
may be intimately related to processes of set and at- 
; success in generating responses randomly in- 


* 


ing, or variability, were reviewed, and a new 
— wen described. Data were presented to illus- 
trate the diffieulties encountered by students and psy- 
chiatric patients when instructed to generate a random 
sequence of binary choices. Almost nothing is known 
about the correlates of ability to maintain a set for 
randomness, yet there are marked individual differ- 
ences in this ability. Generating random choices is 
basically a very nonstimulating task, so that differ- 
ences in arousal may be of particular importance, 
when studying this particular kind of set—/ournal 
abstract. 


3901. Wittlinger, Roy, & Voss, James F. (Coll. 
Wooster) Acquisition of S,-R, S;-R paired asso- 
ciates as a function of S,-R probability. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 407-412.—6 
S,-R, S,-R modified paired associates were presented 
for 60 trials in each of 2 experiments, Probability 
ratio of S,-R, SR was varied from 1.0-0.0 to 5-5 
in steps of .1 as a mixed-list and a pure-list variable, 
It was found that correct response frequency increased 
as S,-R, S,-R probability ratio varied from .5-.5 to 
10-00. Analysis of the separate S,-R, S;-R condi- 
tions indicated that the results are attributable to a 
summation of S,-R, S4-R response strengths.—/our- 
nal. abstract. 

3902. Worell, Leonard. (Oklahoma State U.) 
The preference for conflict: Some paradoxical re- 
inforcement effects. Journal of Personality, 1964, 
32(1), 32-44.—On the supposition that a relatively 
greater preference for strong conflict reflected simply 
a comparatively greater response disposition toward 
strong conflict, the role of reinforcement in modifying 
these dispositions was studied. Ss were exposed to a 
3-s experimental paradigm. Findings indicated 
that initially for all groups weak conflict was dis- 
tinctly more preferred than strong conflict. Immedi- 
ately following 1 training, groups 
that were either rewarded or punished for per form- 
ance in strong conflict did not significantly change in 
their preferences for strong conflict. However, after 
continued performance in the absence of reinforce- 
ment, both formerly rewarded and punished strong. 
conflict groups significantly increased in their prefer- 
ences for strong conflict. These findings were not 
consistent with a simple reinforcement interpretation 
and several alternative conceptualizations were con- 
sidered.—Journal summary. 


Learning Theory 


3903. Kintsch, W. Über "Alles-oder-Nichts" 
Prozesse beim Paarlernen. [^All-or-none" process 
in paired-associate learning.] Archiv für die gesamte 
Psychologie, 1964, 116(1/2), 101-125.—Some recent 
experiments in the area of paired-associate learning, 
which provide strong support for "all-or-none" in- 
terpretations of learning, are reviewed. Results of 
Estes, Bower, and Rock are discussed. Predictions 
from an appropriate “all-or-none” are in good agree- 
ment with incremental learning, response learning, 
and substitution procedures. Extensions of "all-or- 
none" poy to other than paired-associate learning 
are discussed. (32 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

3904. Norman, M. Frank. (Stanford U.) Incre- 
mental learning on random trials. Journal of 
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type to 
were linear in the 
probabilities are derived, and details of an 
of this model to a paired-associate experiment are 
sented — Journal abstract. 
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Rerextion A Fosciermso 


rat Houston, John P. (U, California, Berk- 
eley) Verbal R extinction. 
Prychomomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 173-174, —Retro- 
active inhibition (RI) of R-S associations was in- 
vestigated by comparing B-A recall following A-B, 
A-C learning with B-A recall following A-B learning 
and an interpolated rest activity. Highly integrated 
and available sequences of A units were employed to 
avoid greater A unit SSC the experimental 
group at the time of recall. results indicated 
significant RI of R-S associations following A-B, 
A-C learning. —Journal abstract, 

3906. Allen, Charles Kissam. (Ohio State Ս.) 
The effects of massed and distributed practice in 
short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(11), 4809-4810,—Abstract, 


3907. Atkinson, Ք. C., Hansen, D. N., & Bern- 
bach, H. A. (Stanford U.) Short-term Lag f 
children. fence, 1964, 


with young honomic Science 
1(9), 255-256.--2 groups of children, a 4-yr. old and 
a S-yr. old were run in a short-term 


i homogeneously 
trigrams sapis the full range of Archer's norms. 
Groups of 20 or 21 Ss were used for each of 4 experi- 
mental conditions. The instructions 


nificant differences between free and ordered recall. 
A linear relationship was found between the 

and meaningfulness for the Ss who pronounced the 
items. The theoretical significance of the findings 
is discussed.—Author abstract. 

3909. Brown, John. (Ս. London, England) Two 
tests of all-or-none learning and retentoin. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16 
(2), 123-133.—A number of recent experiments have 
seemed to imply that the basic associations of learning 
are formed in an all-or-none manner. However, the 
evidence provided by these experiments has been es- 
sentially indirect since the presence of an association 
has been assesed by an all-or-none method, viz. simple 
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img further attempts was a fair! 
the emcertainty expected on the all or nome 
For this reason the results may indicate only a minor 


breakdows of the hypothesis In a retention test ad- 
ministered after à week. fewer Sret-att successes 
achieved than in the immediate test despite 


uncertainty after a 6rst-attempt failure was 
the same as in the immediate test. M eu 
alto incorporated a second test of the = 
This involved comparing 2-choice 

recognition scores and — scores 

with recall scores. After corrections guessing, 
scores should be identical, if the hypothesis is 
correct, Results of this corrected-comparisons test 
tended to support those of the further attempts test.— 


[HE 


Journal abstract. 

3910. Budkiewics, J. Pogląd 

Edwarda 

views of A i Wycho- 

muasa, 1964, 7/21(3), 237-253—A review of the 
of psychol- 

ogy at Warsaw Մ in the area of experimental 

on memory. ec 


3911. Dallett, Kent M. (Ս. California, Los An- 
geles) Proactive and retroactive inhibition in 


pe D oer Epor 
were carried out to : igate ive inhibition 


estie compare n 
it to n 
48-hr. tests, when combined with Exp. I and an 


Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 1-12.—5 were 
carried out to investigate the effect of number 


tegory con- 
dition. 2nd experiment resulted in similar find- 
ings for 12-word randomized lists ; again, the relation 
between NC and recall was curvilinear, with the best 
performance occurring in the 2-category condition. 
In a 3rd experiment, the 2-, 4-, and 6-category condi- 
tions of Exp. I and II were repeated and each S was 
given a list of the categories which he was allowed to 
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32: 3913-3922 
keep before him during presentation and recall. This 
extra information ed in the 6- 


improv 
category condition. but not i 4-category 
conditions. Exp. IV and V used 24-word lists, and 
yielded decreasing recall as a function of NC. De- 
gree of — clustering did not always parallel 
recall scores. Journal abstract. 

3913. Morris, & Leiter, Eli. (New York 

A Recall and recognition in intentional and in- 
ciden Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
, 68(1), S8-63.—Recall and recognition of 


ge 


respond to cach stimulus word by indicating 
a ver! 
group (Group 3) instructed to both remember the 


the orienting task. Group 1 
get pr recall, but Groups 2 and 3 recognized 
signi y more words than Group 1, The superior 
of Group 1 was attributable mainly to perform- 
of those Ss reporting use of a memorizing 
strategy (e.g. grouping, rehearsing). These results 
support the view that intention to learn is crucial for 


responses (e.g., recall and r ition) require some- 
what different operations. (7 ref.)—Journal ab- 


3914. Eden, Murray. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
) Note on short term storage of informa- 

vision. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19 
(1), 93-94.—A reevaluation of the short term mem- 
pet Oa pgp of Averbach and Sperling furnishes 
abstract 


š 


t the memory read-out is linear —Journal 


3915. Efran, Jay Steven. (Ohio State U.) Some 
2 5 y? memory for success 

failure. Dissertation Abst 
de? ; racts, 1964, 24(11), 


3916. Epstein, William, & Platt, John R. (U. 
Kansas) Free recall of paired associates " a 
function of n Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 269-273.— 
Free recall of paired associates was studied in which 
high and low meaningfulness occurred in either the 
stimulus or response member or both. The pairs 
ranked in the following order of increasing difficulty : 
High-High, High-Low, Low-High, Low-Low. The 
results are interpreted as indicating that the usual 

of greater importance of response meaningful- 
ness is due to the requirements of the method of 
anticipation, and when free recall is employed, stim- 
ulus meaningfulness is more important.—E. G. Aiken. 
age Foulke, Emerson. (U. Louisville) The 
E variable in stimulus generalization. Percep- 

1 & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 849-855—An ex- 
periment was performed to determine the effect of 
varying the time elapsing between learning and test- 
ing for stimulus generalization. The learning task 
made use of a modified verbal learning technique in 
which tones served as stimuli and spoken letters as 
responses. The stimuli used to test for generalization 
were tones and the generalization value of each test 
tone was indicated by the proportion of observed 
expected response to total possible responses elicited 
by that tone. The results of the experiment suggested 
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that change in the extent of stimulus generalization 
was a negatively accelerated decreasing function of 
the time elapsing between learning and testing for 
generalization. Á curve was developed that expressed 
this change and the similarity between it and the 
typical curve of retention was noted. A relationship 
between retention as a function of time and change 
in the extent of stimulus generalization as a function 
of time, based upon an analysis of terms of stimulus 
differentiation, was proposed.—Journal abstract. 


3918. Fox, Paul W., Blick, Kenneth A., & 
Bilodeau, Edward A. (Tulane U.) Stimulation 
and prediction of verbal recall and misrecall Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 321- 
322.--144 Ss were trained with 2 lists composed of 
the And most frequent responses (Rz) to Kent- 
Rosanoff stimulus words, and tested for recall in the 
presence (reminded) or absence (not reminded) of 
stimuli corresponding to the R, words of training. 
Intrusions of cultural associates for reminded Ss 
varied according to trends predicted by an analysis of 
cultural norms. The present experiment confirms 
earlier findings and describes a successful new tech- 
nique for varying the proactive effects of pre-experi- 
mental verbal habits in forgetting—Journal abstract. 


3919. Garskof, Bertram E., & Sandak, Joel M. 
(Rutgers State Ս.) Unlearning in recognition 
memory. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 197- 
198.—Subjects learned 2 lists of paired nonsense 
syllables and adjectives in the unlearning paradigm 
(A-B, A-C). Following A-C learning Ss were in- 
structed to indicate appropriate A-B and A-C pair- 
ings in a recognition matching task. Significantly 
fewer A-B matchings were made relative to A-C 
matchings and relative to A-B matchings made in a 
control condition where Ss learned only A-B and 
rested for the amount of time the other group used 
for A-C learning. Decrement in A-B pairings with 
response competition minimized through the use of 
the recognition task indicates that A-B pairings are 
unlearned during A-C learning.—Journal abstract. 


3920. Glees, Paul. Training of both hands in 
juveniles in order to increase memory volume. 
Praktische Psychologie, 1964, 18(5), 145-147.—The 
article is based on the hypothesis that neuronal mem- 
ory is dependent on certain protein structures. It is, 
thus, morphologically determined and the total mem- 
ory volume is therefore limited. In order to increase 
this volume, the inclusion of the relatively unused. 
nondominant right hemisphere into the function of 
the brain is suggested. This may be accomplished by 
teaching young people to write with either hand.— 
R. Gunter. 

3921. Grissom, Robert Joseph. (Princeton U.) 
Facilitation of memory by experiential restriction 
after acquisition. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(11), 4816.— Abstract. 

3922. Haber, Ralph Norman. (Yale U.) Ef- 
fects of coding strategy on perceptual memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4). 
357—362.—37 Ss were taught 1 of 2 strategies to en- 
code and rehearse orally briefly presented multidimen- 
sional stimuli. Analyses were directed at separating 
the effects on accuracy of encoding processes and of 
retetnion processes. Regarding the former, the 2 
strategies differed on the speed of encoding and on 
the accuracy of encoding. Further, stimuli encoded 
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slowly were more likely to contain errors, independent ` r Reports, 1964, 3), 752- 
ol retention processes. these latter SC Լր seet ion 
esses, the strategies diff on several types of - easily coded into familiar chunks. The means of cod- 
ference responses during rehearsal (retention), re- ing the items is usually obvious at the time they are 
sponse that produced errors during rehearsal, inde- The purpose of the present study was to 


pendent of errors made during . These rn if recall was facilitated when the 
results ler, hypotheses about speed of encoding, ing à stored item was delayed until the 
erence during reteniton, and showed how The results indicated a substantial improvement in 


and inter re- 

these effects could account for differences between the call as the appropriateness of the recall point for the 

coding strategies, Journal abstract. stored item was increased. This improvement varied 
3923. Johnson, Ronald E. (Auburn U. Mean- inversely with the storage requirements of the task— 

ingfulness and retention of a single amo. Author abstract. P^ 

ciate. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 981-937. 3928, Lloyd, Kenneth E. (Washington State U.) 


— The prediction of interference theory that material Short-term retention as a function of word fre- 


of low meaning would be more resistant to forgetting ncy. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Be- 
was tested by comparing the retention of paired as- 1964, 3(4), 286-289.—"The English text fre- 
sociates of high and low meaning, Each S learned quency of words used in a sequential-memory task 
a single paired associate and was tested once after nO In this task S continually received 
time intervals ranging from 25 sec. to 2 wk, Con- new to be remembered, and, at unpredictable 
trary to the prediction of interference theory, no moments, was requested to recall some of them. 3 


statistically significant differences were found at re- mo" of Ss were compared. I group was presented 


tention. Journal abstract. e ven gend words, ae — — 
3924. Keppel, Geoffrey. (Մ. California, Berkeley) a 3rd was presented words which var ' 
pio ene , f eer ae — r — 
qM Verbal. Learning, & Verbal greater when the memory requi ts the task 
in learning. Jowrnal of Ver rning, 1h հ 
Behavior, 1964, 3(2), doe — tested were low than when they were high: 8. G. եվ 
Underwood's hypothesis that distributed practice 3929, Lloyd, Kenneth E. (Wakata au 7 
given during the last in a series of lists ‘allows for Short-term retention as a of item fre- 
greater extinction of prior associations and thereby . Journal of Fg 1964, 58(2), 249- 
higher retention for the last list than under massed — occurrence of items was 
ractice. Several different retention delays and de- varied in a in which Տ continually received in- 
ays before last list learning were peris է: The re- formation, and, at unpredictable „ 
sults required the theory to be modified to include the quested to recall some of it. 2 groups which differed 
forward and backward associations under conditions in the range of variation in item ք e 
օք widely spaced distributed practice intervals. One to them were Total was directly re- 
of the experiments indicated that the theory could be lated to range of item frequency. The high-range 
extended to the short term retention of paired asso- group recalled more items than the narrow-range 
ciates—E. G. Aiken. group at all frequencies whether high or low— 
3925. Kincaid, Wendell D., Jr. (U. Connecticut) tler abstract. 
The automatic and selective memory process in 3030. Loess, Henry. (Coll. Wooster) Proactive 
brain-damaged, schizophrenic, and control sub- inhibition in short-term memory. Journal of 
jects. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4798.— Verbal ing & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5). 
Abstract. 8 ge dë tested for retention of de 
3926. Krulee, Gilbert K., „ Anton; Landi, of a series tri after intervals of 9, 
Dale M., & Manelski, Denis M. Pe Northwestern U.) 18 and 27 lin a 2nd experiment] 3 groups of 


Organizing factors and immediate span. 24 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2) E em For 
m - 


1 : 
a series of 4 riments, the after 3 sec, for a 2nd gr after 9 sec. e 
ing visual Ven were Համան with բ with particular atten- Sra eege To se A Lade pose Sich 
tion given to the influence of organizing factors in turned to learn additional series Kg Հաաա In 


immediate memory span. In one experiment, the ef- were tested at the remaining retenti > 
fect of REN the number of alternatives per both experiments, retention ës Ist trigram of a 
item of input was studied. In a second, the effect of “series remained constant over retention intervals, 
anen grouping e ar was one ae Ina 

ird, variations in intern: organization of the input t 0 er val a 
strings were introduced in order to show that recod- the 2nd trigram interpretation 15 complicated by e 
ing is more likely when naturally pronounceable units development of a practice effect. Results support the 
are available. The final experiment focused on the contention that PI [proactive inhibition] operates in 
effect of prior knowledge of the length of the stimulus @ similar fashion in short-term and in long-term 
strings. The results confirmed the difficulty of apply- memory and indicate that much of the forgetting 


ing informational measures to immediate memory observed . . can be attributed to the development 
span and the importance of other variables that in- of PI. -E. G. Aiken. 

fluence the ability of Ss to recode complex inputs into 3931. Lu , Lester, & Blinder, Barton. 
more manageable units. Journal abstract. (Harvard U.) fixation and the contents of 


3927. Lloyd, Kenneth E. (Washington State Ս.) recall and images as a function of heart rate. Per- 
Short-term retention as a function of recall point — ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 (2), 421-436. Our 
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39: 3932-3939 


aim was to illustrate an eye-fixation photographic 
method of studying cognition both with and without 
awareness. We focused upon (a) the time of inspec- 
toin of a part of the visual field in relation to (b) the 
recall of that part of the stimulus and (c) the rela- 
tionships of (a) and (b) as a function of heart rate. 
Recall was defined in 2 ways: direct and unintentional, 
i.e, recovery in the content of waking images of pic- 
ture content which had not appeared in direct recall. 
18 Ss were overloaded with information by a 6-sec. 
exposure of a card containing 4 complex pictures. 
Waking images were followed by recall. Recovery 
via images was significantly related to inspection time 
of the picture quadrant; direct recall was not. The 
more the person was accelerated in his response via 
heart rate or fixation rate, the greater his recovery 
in images. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


3932. Mackworth, Jane F. (Deíense Res. Med. 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Interference and decay in 
very short-term memory. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(4), 300-308.—'4 ex- 
periments were conducted comparing the effect of 
message length on teh recall of simple and mixed mes- 
sages of digits, letters, colors, and shapes, presented 
visually. (35 housewives served as Ss.) The total 
correct recall was inversely related to the message 
length, with slope independent of composition but 

intercept determined by the materials presented. 
The amount lost due to the 2nd kind of material in a 
message was related to the time taken to read this 
material.“ —E. G. Aiken. 

3933. Matthews, W. A., Marcer, D., & Morgan, 
E. (Ս. Hull, England) Word association hier- 
archies and free recall Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 371-375---'2 experi- 
ments are reported in which the relationship of asso- 
ciation norms derived from continuous association 
to free recall is investigated. 12-item lists, varying 
in associative frequency, were presented auditorily. 
There were 4 groups of 3 associated words each which 
were presented either in 3’s or distributed randomly. 
A positive relationship was found between the asso- 
ciative frequency and the number of items recalled. 
This relationship. was more consistent for the pres- 
entation. Organization of the recalled material into 
3-word groups was a predominant strategy."—E. G. 
Aiken. 

3934. Mayzner, M. S, & Schoenberg, K. M 
(New York U.) Single-letter and CS fre- 
quency effects in immediate serial recall. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 
e 3 types of letter strings were constructed, 
igh-frequency digrams (HH), high-frequency con- 
sonants combined with low-frequency digrams GEIL), 
and low-frequency consonants combined with low-fre- 
quency digrams (LL). 24 ՏՏ received 6 instances of 
each type of string and then were asked for their im- 
mediate serial recall after each string. The results, 
predicted on the basis of the ‘spew hypothesis’ of 
Underwood and Schulz, were confirmed and showed 
recall to be best for the HH strings, intermediate for 


the HL strings, and ape sU 
E. G. se d poorest for the LL strings."— 


3935. Mayzner, M. S., & Gabriel, R. F. (New 
York Ս.) rud retention of iuo unie 
mee Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 3-7.— 

€ present study was designed to examine the effects 
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of list length and stimulus familiarity on the short- 
term retention of paired-associate material. A 2 X 4 
analysis of variance design was employed with 4 levels 
of list length) 3, 4, 5, and 6 stimulus-response pairs) 
and 2 levels of stimulus familiarity (high and low). 
The results indicated that both variables had neg- 
ligible effects and it was concluded that storage 
capacity of paired-associate material is very poor.— 
Journal abstract. 


3936. Mayzner, M. S, & Gabriel, R. F. (New 
York U.) Immediate recall for digram letter ma- 
trices. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 9-15.— 
The present study was designed to examine the effects 
of digram frequency on short-term retention. Ss 
were presented with a 4 X 4 display matrix, with 
each of the 16 cells containing a 2-letter pair or 
digram, and after a period of study were asked for 
their immediate recall of the matrix. A 2 X 4 analy- 
sis of variance design was employed with 4 levels of 
exposure time (15, 30, 60, and 120 sec.) and 2 levels 
of digram frequency (high and low). The results 
showed a systematic increase in recall scores with in- 
creasing exposure time for both levels of digram fre- 
quency and superior recall of high frequency digrams 
over low for each level of exposure time.—Journal 
abstract, 


3937. Mayzner, M. S, & Gabriel, R. F. (New 
York U.) The effect of spatial organization of the 
stimulus on short-term retention. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 58(1), 17-21--3 different groups of 
30 Ss each received the same set of 16 high frequency 
digrams arranged in a 2 X 8, an 8 X 2, and a circular 
array for a period of 120 sec, and then were asked 
for their immediate recall. The results showed recall 
to be best for the 2 X 8 array, next for the circular 
array, and poorest for the 8 X 2 array, however, the 
differences fell just short of significance at the .05 
level.—Journal abstract. 

3938. Mehler, Jacques, & Miller, George A. 
(Harvard U.) Retroactive interference in the re- 
call of simple sentences. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 55(3), 295-301.—A list of English 
sentences was learned by the method of free recall. 
Performance was scored both for sentences recalled 
precisely and for sentences recalled in content regard- 
less of their syntactic form. Interpolated lists of sen- 
tences differing from the original list in syntactic de- 
tails or in semantic form were used to produce retro- 
active inhibition (RI). The RI for semantic content 
was negligible; when the interpolated list differed 
only in syntax and preserved the semantic content of 
the original list the effect was facilitatory rather than 
inhibitory. When performance was scored for syn- 
tactic as well as semantic aspects RI was appreciable. 
The results are interpreted as additional support for 
the hypothesis that the 2 aspects, semantic content 
and syntactic form, pose more or less distinct tasks 
for the learner.—Journal abstract. 


3939. Messick, Samuel, & Damarin, Fred. (ETS, 
Princeton, N. J.) Cognitive styles and memory 
for faces. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 69(3), 313-318.—Accuracy in the inci- 
dental recall of photographed human faces can be 
predicted from the S's cognitive styles and biases: 
(a) Ss who were field dependent on an embedded- 
figures test recalled more faces correctly than did the 
field independent; (b) Ss who were narrow cate- 
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gorizers on the Pettigrew Category-Width Scale had 
hetter recall than had broad categorizers; and (c) Ss 
who thought the photographed persons were relatively 
young did better than those who thought they were 
older. These 3 kinds of stylistic consistency were 
mutually independent. Some of these styles may de- 
termine memory for all sorts of stimuli and some may 
be relatively specific to memory for faces. Journal 
abstract. 

3940, Morrissette, Julian O., Crannell, Clarke 
W., & Switzer, Տ. A. (Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) 
Group performance under various conditions of 
work load and informational redundancy. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 337-347.—5-per- 
son group performance is examined in the recal of 
100 3-digit numbers under 2 group condition-coopera- 
tive (C), communication permitted among group 
members; independent (I), communication not per- 
mitted-and 5 conditions of work load (W) and in- 
formational redundancy-(R) (W20-R0.), W30-RO0.5, 
W40-R1.), W50-R1.5, W60-R2.0, with the number of 
items assigned to each group member corresponding 
to W and the proportion of items presented to more 
than 1 group member corresponding to R. 12 groups 
were run under each condition. The C groups pro- 
duced both fewer correctly recalled items (ք = .001) 
and fewer errors (p = .001) than the I groups. The 
C groups produced a much smaller proportion of er- 
roneous information. An anticipated decrement in 
C-group performance with the maximum W-R condi- 
tions was not substantiated —Author abstract. 

3941. Mortenson, F. Joseph, & Loess, Henry. 
(Coll, Wooster) Effect of very brief interpolated 
activity on short-term retention. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 797-803.—Short-term re- 
tention of 4-, 6-, and 8-digit messages was tested after 
1 and 10 sec. Retention intervals were either unfilled 
or partially filled following a procedure used by Con- 
rad. Retention of 4-digit messages was essentially 
perfect under all conditions. Retention after 1 sec. 
was significantly reduced for 6- and 8-digit messages 
if "0" was interpolated during the interval. Retention 
of 8-digit messages was significantly reduced, but re- 
tention of 6-digit messages was not reduced, by inter- 
polation of “0” in a 10-sec. interval. Results are in- 
terpreted as being compatible with both decay and 
interference interpretations of forgetting and as in- 
dicating that interpolation of a brief activity will sig- 
nificantly reduce retention only when messages ap- 
proach the limit of memory span.—I ournal abstract. 

3942. Murdock, Bennett B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
Proactive inhibition in short-term memory. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 184- 
189.—To study PI effects in short-term memory for 
paired associates, 60 Ss were tested on 6 lists of 6 
pairs each. The A-B pairs consisted of common Eng- 
lish words paired at random. After each list had 
been presented once, Ss were tested for retention of 
1 of the 6 pairs by presenting A as the cue for recall 
of B. Serial position of the critical pair was counter- 
balanced across stage of practice. While there were 
changes in the serial-position curve as a function of 
stage of practice, when summed over all retention 
intervals performance did not deteriorate with prac- 
tice. The results do not readily fit a PI interpretation 
of forgetting; instead, Broadbent's hypothesis of a 
limited capacity system seems more applicable. 
Journal abstract. 


39: 3940-3946 


3043. Musgrave, Barabara S., & Cohen, Jean 
Carl. (Smith Coll.) Effects of two- word stimuli 
on recall and learning in a paired-associate task. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 
161-166.—In a paired-associates learning task, one 
group of Ss received 1-word stimulus members and 
a 2nd group of Ss received 1-word and 2-word stim- 
ulus members. Pairs having 2-word stimuli were 
learned at a significantly slower rate. On a transfer 
task, where 2 words formerly presented singly were 
paired in convergent compounds, i.e, the same re- 
sponse word had been learned to both stimulus words, 
and divergent compounds, i.e, different response 
words had been learned, no facilitation was found for 
groups having had previous experience with 2-word 
stimulus members . Performance in the convergent 
condition was significantly better than in the divergent 
condition but did not equal the perfect performance 
made by Ss continuing to receive, in transfer, pairs 
previously received in training.—Jowrnal abstract. 

3944, Peterson, Lloyd R., & Kroener, Susan. 
pem U.) Dichotic stimulation and retention. 

ournal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 
125-130.— Duration of the aftereffects of verbal stim- 
ulation to one ear was measured under conditions 
where Ss concurrently shadowed another message 
to the other ear. Immediate recall did not approach 
100% in any situation. Recall of a single letter was 
substantial over an interval of 6 sec. Recall of 2 let- 
ters was poor. Recall of a cued word was not ap- 
preciable unless no other words intervened.—Journal 
abstract. 

3945. Posner, Michael I. f Wisconsin) Rate of 
presentation and order of recall in immediate 
memory. British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55 
(3), 06.—University students attempted im- 
mediate recall of 8-digit series presented aurally. 
When Ss were required to report the digits in their 
presented order, the fast presentation rate (96 digits/ 
min.) was superior to the slow rate (30 per minute). 
When Ss were required to report the last 4 digits, 
before giving the Ist 4 digits, this improved perform- 
ance at the slow rate but not at the fast rate. These 
data resolve previous conflicting results and tend to 
support a decay factor in immediate memory.— 
Journal abstract. 

3946. Postman, Leo, & Stark, Karen. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Proactive inhibition as a func- 
tion of the conditions of transfer. Journal of 
Verbal Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 
249-259.—"The stimuli were CVC trigrams and the 
responses were English words. For Group A-B, A-C 
the successive responses to each stimulus were un- 
related, whereas for Group A-B, A-B' the 2 responses 
had strong . . . associations. . . . Both lists were 
learned to a criterion of 1 perfect trial and recall of 
the sec. list was tested after 48 hr. A Control Group 
learned and recalled a single list. Speed of List-2 
learning was fastest for Group A-B' and slowest for 
the Control Group, with Group A-C occupying an 
intermediate position. The divergence in the speed 
of acquisition was sufficiently great to produce sub- 
stantial differences in the amount of overlearning of 
List-2 associations. Retention of List 2 was lower 
under both experimental conditions than under the 
control condition; but the amount of proactive inhibi- 
tion . . . was significant only for Group A-B, A-C 
. „ there is evidence for proactive inhibition under 
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requency was largely eliminatec 

a relative decline in the span for the 
The major variables which are as- 
to determine the length in the span are (a) 
number and strength oí imental asso- 
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upon retention of a complex learning task. 
Educational Psychology, 1964, SS( 5), 297- 
i were conducted to evaluate the 
a) amount of S-R repetition and (b) the 
periodic review sequences upon retention 
ic materials taught to junior-high-school 
instruction methods. Repetition 

ied by constructing programed sequences 

i i 3 different levels of stimulus and 
response repetitions for cach of a number of scien- 
tific terms being taught. pee review consisted of 
presenting review frames reviously learned mate- 
rials after Ss had received interpolated learning 
Results indicated that variations in repetition 
had only transitory effects upon retention, but that 
spaced review produced a significant facilitation in 
retention of the reviewed material.—Journal abstract. 
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response 

- Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
(3), 307-311.—R retraining immediately prior to 
Í - jates retention did not facilitate 
retention after either 5-min. or 24-hr. intervals. This 
result was consistent for groups receiving 4, 15, or 
20 trials of original paired associates. Results were 
interpreted 


associations do not develop prior to the development 
3 R 1 Ss were 136 e 


3950. Sanders, A. F. Recent onderzoek over 
net onmiddellijk geheugen. [Recent investigations 
concerning immediate memory.] Nederlands Tijd- 
schrift voor Psychologie, 1964, 19(2), 165-185.-- 
Recent experiments օո Sal? term and long term 
օր: ions are reviewed. They are discussed 
critically on the basis of the decay and interference 
theories both of which accept the “pre-selective visual 
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image” to be responsible for short term retention, 
Autonomous trace decay accounts for forgetting. The 
dE, immediate memory loss is considera- 

y more complexly determined and is not adequately 
explained by cither the decay or interference theory. 
A synthesis of the various view points is attempted, 
(71 ref.)—J. C. Brengelmann, 


3951. Schaub, G. Rolf, & Lindley, Richard H. 
(Trinity U.) Effects of subject-generated recod- 
ing cues on short-term memory. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 171-175-- As- 
sociations to 36 high-meaningfulness (HM) trigrams 
and to 36 low-meaningíulness (LM) trigrams were 
collected from a group of men and women college 
students (N —20). Another similar group (N= 
24) was tested in a short-term memory (STM) study 
using the Peterson and Peterson (1959) technique. 
In STM a 2 x 3 4 factorial design was used; tri- 
grams were either of HM or LM, retention intervals 
were 8, 14, or 20 sec., and the trigrams were pre- 
sented once or twice or they were preceded by a 
frequently occurring or infrequently occurring asso- 
ciation (as determined in the association test with 
the 20 Ss). Results were that associations to the 
HM trigrams as compared to the LM trigrams had 
shorter latencies (p<.001), more 1-word associa- 
tions, and more letter sequences in common between 
the association and the trigram. In STM the HM 
trigrams were recalled better than the LM trigrams 
(p Հ.01), 2 presentations of the trigram produced 
better recall than 1 presentation (p<.01). Pre- 
ceding the trigram by an association produced better 
recall than eitehr 1 or 2 presentations of trigram 
(p € .01), and frequently occurring associations pro- 
duced better recall than infrequently occurring asso- 
ciations only for LM trigrams (p < .05).—Journal 
abstract. 


3952. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) 
Long-term retention for intentionally and inci- 
dentally learned words. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(3), 236-243.—“This 
experiment compared the retention of words of high 
and low frequency by international and incidental 
learners. It also compared the word association of 
Int and Inc. Ss with respect to conventionality, 
frequency of usage, and trial-to-trial change. For- 
getting over 48 hr. was the same for Int. and Inc. Ss. 
Number of overt errors was also the same in the 
2 conditions of learning. Word frequency, however, 
was found to be positively related to the increase in 
overt errors over 48 hr. . . . Conditions of learning 
did not interact with word frequency for either the 
recall or the error measures. The associations given 
by Int. Ss were less conventional and less common 
words than those of Inc. Ss, but only in the High-F 
condition. . . . Int. Ss who gave the least conventional 
associations recalled the fewest words immediately 
after learning. . . no correlation was found between 
recall and associative conventionality for Inc. Ss, 
but there was a direct correlation between recall and 
associative change for these Ss. Correlations be- 
tween association measures and recall dissipated after 
48 hr. Positive correlations were found between 
number of association errors after 48 hr. and associa- 
tive conventionality for the High-F case, while nega- 
tive correlations were foun din the Low-F case. 
E. G. Aiken. 
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1964, 24(12), SS79-SSR0—_kvact. 

3954. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) 

à connected. discourse 


as a function 
Esperimental Prychology, 1964, wh 330-33.— 
Measures of contextual constraint ( 

obtained for 6 sentences, The 
memorized and relearned after a 6-day interval. 
predictive utility of the P scores was tested against 
severa! acquisition and retention measures. Results 
showed that constraint had a strong influence upon 
sentence acquisition, and a lesser effect upon sentence 
retention Predictions about = and reten- 
tion of single words were signi when overall 
constraint was at least 20%. From additional evi- 
dence it was concluded that the process of “construg- 
tion” plays a distinct role in sentence acquisition and 
must be recognized in addition to rote learning.— 
Journal abstract, 

3955. Sukharebskil, L. M. O pamyati. 
memory.) Moscow: Medgiz, 1962, 32 p—An ac- 
count of the different forms of memory, their culti- 
vation and use.—1. D. L 

3956. Tulving, Endel. 
- inter roe ` 
of free recall verbal 1 Asa 
view, 1964, 71(3), 219-237.—Trial-to-trial analysis 
of recall of individual items in a multitrial free recall 
learning experiment shows that the traditional learn- 
ing curve can be expressed as an additive function 
of intratrial and intertrial retention. Intertrial re- 


tained from one trial to the next, increases as a 
logarithmic function of trials, while intratrial reten- 
tion, measured in terms of number of items retained 
from the input phase of a given to the output 
phase of that trial, remains lly invariant over 
trials. Intertrial retention is positively 

with subjective organization, giving support to the 
i that the increase in intertrial retention as 
a function of practice reflects the growth in the 

but not necessarily the number, of subjective units of 
material that the subject can retrieve from 
memory storage. (46 ref.)—Author abstract. 


3957. Tune, G. S. (Harvard U.) A brief survey 


of variables that influence tion. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, x D 10.— 
It is argued that the fact that human are incapable 


of generating a random series of selections from a 
finite number of alternatives is a function 
limitation imposed on Ss by the T of short- 
term memory. A short review of tal 
literature on Weieen, Aerer —— that 
is possibly the most economical description 
behavior now a; e. which would 
help to explore further the role of short-term memory 
in randomizing-behavior are briefly indicated.— (25 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3958. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U.) 
Degree of learning and the measurement of for- 


getting. Journal of Verbal Learmi „& Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 112-129 —"This paper was 


directed toward problems involved in the measure- 
ment of forgetting uncontaminated by differences in 


, that some studies of short-term of 
tingle items have probably confounded effects of 
degree of learning - —— with Ge nan ot 
variables producing differences in rate of learning 
the Heem. A. G. Aiken = 

3959, Weitman, Morris. (Portland State Coll.) 
A study of long-term in medical stu- 
dents. Jowrnal of Ex fal Education, 1964, 
33(1), €$-52—15 w after completion an 


ical students was given approxi- 
mately M of the questions of the same multiple-choice 
final examination they had previously taken. While 
performance on this surprise posttest was quite high 


deren m J E. 
chology, 1964, 68(4), AU undergraduates 
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3962. Chowdhury, K. Ray, & Vernon, P. Ք. 
(U. London) An experimental study of gery 
and its relation to abilities and interests. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 355-364—Stu- 
dent Ss were assessed for 4 main types oí imagery 
employed in carrying out short mental tasks, on the 
basis of their introspections. Some relation was 
found between these categories and regularity-irregu- 
larity of respiration, as claimed by Golla and Short; 
but no consistent relation was found with ordinary 
questionnaire self-reports nor with some of the 
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languag e 
and Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(3), 
—Deaf 5 who are deprived of linguistic 

e during formative ioe — 

a unique opportunity to ps: ists concern 

with the ition relationship. Empirical 
studies of deaf 's performance on nonverbal 
cognitive tasks were reviewed. Deaf were found to 
perform similarly to hearing persons on tasks where 
could have been assumed a priori 

the ing. Such evidence appears to 
a theoretical position which attributes to 
a direct, general, or decisive influence on 


! 


š ive development. The poorer performance of 
- deaf 2 tasks is parsimoniously attributed 
either la general experience which is ոօ 
longer manifest by adulthood or to specific task con- 
ditions which favor linguistic habits. (2 p. ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 
3965. Kew, J. K. (VA Hosp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.) 
A comparison of thought in various 
groups. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(2), 162- 66.—Conceptual thinking processes 


phrenics was investigated. Each Š was presented 
a lifelike Picture situation and asked to associate 
several small objects with each picture. Abstract, 
functional, and concrete conceptual associations were 
Categorized. Normals and paranoid Ss had abstract 
concepts significantly more often than the neurotics. 
Other Significant relationships and various concrete 
classifications were presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3966. 


group of students in t 
responded to a questionnaire consisting of 293 true 
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false? items. The majority of the items dealt with 
various aspects of cognition and a minority were 
buffer items, A factor analysis yielded 12 factors 
which were used to construct scales to measure sub- 
needs of cognitive motivation. 7 of the 12 scales 
discriminated significantly between more and less 
intellectual students. These 7 were: Vigorous Ca- 
thexis for Theories and Relationships; a “Cognitive 
Bookworm” dimension; Social Anti-intellectualism ; 
Religious Anti-intellectualism; Incurious Depend- 
ence; Shortcut, Observant, Hardheaded Approach to 
Knowledge; and Practical Minded (Non-cognitive) 
Acceptance of Others.—/ournal abstract. 

3967. Scheerer, Constance. (Ed.) 
Theory, promise. NYC: Harper & Row, 
1964. xi, 226 $4.00,— This book is a memorial 
volume to the late Martin Scheerer. It includes 8 
original papers on various aspects of cognitive psy- 
chology, including anxiety, associate learning, cogni- 
tive style, cognitive structure, brain damage, recall 
processes and organismic development. A tribute to 
Scheerer and a general summation are included. 
B. A. Maher. 

3968. Sharp, es Jr, & Milliken, Joyce. 
EES Wooster) Reflective thinking ability and 

e product of problem-solving discussion. Speech 
Monographs, 1964, 31(2), 125-127.—Students in a 
fundametnals of speech course were Ss in testing the 
hypothesis that the quality of a group's decision is 
positively related to the participant’s abilities as 
reflective thinkers. Ss were divided into 3 groups 
on the basis of high, medium, and low scores on 
Form A of Alma Johnson’s “How Do You Think?” 
test. Each group studied, discussed, and solved one 
of 3 problems. The solution consisted of a 3-4 page 
typed report summary of the group’s analyses of 
their problems and their solutions. Reflective think- 
ing ability of group members and the quality of that 
group's solutions were positively related. D. Lebo. 

3969. Sschedrovitskii, G. Ք. (Inst. Preschool 
Educ., Acad. Pedagogical Sciences of R.S.F.S.R., 
Moscow) O za dh a analiza ob"ektivnoi struk- 
tury myslitenl'noí deiatel'nosti na osnove poniatii 
soderzhatel'no-geneticheskoi logiki. [Principles 
of analysis of the objective structure of thinking based 
on concepts of inductive genetic logic.] oprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 125-132.—The way in which 
arithmetic problems involving objects are solved is 
analyzed in terms of inductive logic. It is concluded 
that reasoning occurs on several sequential levels, 
e.g., the logic of the conditions of the problem, its 
algebraic representation, and its arithmetic, i.e, nu- 
merical equivalent. The use of inductive logic in 
teaching and psychological research of reasoning is 
discussed.—L. Zusne. 

3970. Tajfel, Henri; Richardson, Alan, & Ever- 
stine, Louis. (U. Oxford) Individual consisten- 
cies in categorizing: A study of judgmental be- 
havior. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(1), 90-108. 
—This paper describes an exploration of 1 cognitive 
variable and various types of tasks. Results and 
conclusions are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

3971. Thompson, John W. (University Coll., 
London) Psychological methodology and biologi- 
cal theories of thinking. Human Relations, 1964, 
17(3), 251-257.—Some important problems of psy- 
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3972. Wiliner, Allen. ( Found, To 


An LA — 
al reasoning. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 
479-404.—Previous studies of frasoning 
leave 2 important questions unanswered: (1) What 
does analogical reasoning consist of as a process? 
(2) What do analogy tests test? The of the 
studies described in thís paper was ke 
the process of ical under 

which control for a effects of 
word association. results suggest that approxi- 
mately 4% the analogy items on current tests can be 
solved by word association; a mew analogy test 


peka, Kan.) 
c 


which may also be confounded 
soning were described. (23 ref.)—J: 
Տ — ա raka Los Angeles ) 
tern, Caro . Cali er- 
bel cues in concept identification. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1964, $$(4), 195-200,—The 
solving and 


ciations taught to them during about 3 mo. of pre- 
liminary me ac and testing before the experimental 
groups were formed. It was hypothesized and veri- 
hed (.01 level) that a verbal cue for a class of prob- 
lems produces transfer to new instances of 
the same class do either more al or 
specific cues. Apparatus which automatically pf 
sented sequences of pictures, indiy rein- 
forcement, and recorded the data for 10 students 
simultaneously is described.—/owrnal abstract. 


Problem Solving 
3974, Andrews, Ann Katherine Skilling. (U. 


Michi A word association model of cna 
— — Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5555- 
5556.— Abstract. 


3975. Brilhart, John K., & Jochem, Lurene M. 
(Pennsylvania me Effects of different pat- 
t utcomes of problem-solving 
iria of Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 175- 

Lier? ing discussi 
effects of 3 patterns for ving 10n 
were Feste experimentally. All 3 patterns 


(B), and solution (C). 135 a Ss were ran- 
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3976. Qurova, L. L. (նու Psychol, Acad. Pela: 
Seem of RSFSR, Mowow 


| 


F. (Ս. Michigan) mn ot 
R. F. k 
— 9 problem-solving groups: 


picture that typiñed the trait (not identiñed) was 
shown 
Anxiety was produced stating that this was a 
test օք 
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solutions (b) moderate anxiety the best 
img. (c) the power of observation was 

more affected solving.—H. Kaczkowsti 


solutions be 
— o i with practice, women being supe 
rior to men. of under these 
reeds study. Journal abstract. 
3981. Pyron, H. Charles. (U. Kansas) An 
reflective 


between reflective thinking and the ability to solve 
by group — Sq The role d reflective 
— in a natural setting may be different. Groups 
ranging in size from 4 to 18 members, meeting to 
solve real problems, were studied. After the session 
ranked each other according to whom they felt 
contributed the most to the solution of the prob- 
and took Alma Johnson's test, "How Do 
ink?" The relationship between reflective 
contribution was significant for both 
oups, but was signifi- 
to usefulness for the 


3982. Rapoport, Amnon. (U. North Carolina) 
qu o making in a computer-con- 

task. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 

1964, 1(2), 351-374.—24 undergraduate college stu- 
dents ici individually as Ss in a computer- 
on task, intended as an investigation of de- 
cision-making under uncertainty in a nonstationary 
environment. Each S was — on every trial to 
predict the value of an unknonw P, 0 Հ P < 1.00, and 
then to estimate its value after having received par- 
from a computer. Each P 

erated by 1 of 3 different 
decision theory i fen ge eg eur 
is է and partially con- 

firmed. A learning model was constructed and tried 
in a computer simulation of the Ss. Implications 
and use of computers 
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c r 

in discussed briefly. .)— 

; Հարթ աոան briefly. (22 ref.) 
3983. Shevchuk, Մ. (Ս. Krakow, Poland) 


iavlenii i problemy insaita. [An ex- 
on of the insight phenomenon.] Voprosy Psi- 
o „ 1964, No. 3, 111-122.—A large number of 
written and tape recorded verbal reports from an 
unspecified number of Ss was obtained to the ques- 
tion, "When the gummed side of a postage stamp is 
moistened, why does it curl?" An analysis of the Ss' 
thinking rocesses led to these conclusions. (a) Pro- 
ductive is a sequential process whose ele- 
ments are mental trials. (b) Each trial shows an 
analytic and a synthetic phase. (c) The course taken 
mental trials is determined each moment by 
e overall direction of the thinking process; as it 
approaches solution, it is more and more character- 
ized by recourse to applicable past experiences. (d) 
solutions are a form of ordinary problem 

solving based on past experiences.—L. Zusne. 
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3984. Tate, Merle W., & Stanier, Barbara. (l 
Pennsylvania) Errors in j t of good and 
Journal of Experimental 


KR 1964, 32(4), 371-376.—This study used 
data from a previous study of 7th and 8th graders in 
which 117 good problem solvers and 117 poor prob- 
lem solvers were selected and given various tests, 
including tests of critical thinking and practical 
judgment. The critical thinking test consisted oí 
14 paragraphs followed by statements to be judged, 
on the basis of information contained in the para 
graph, as “true,” “probably true,” “not enough evi 
dence,” “probably false,” “false.” Good and poor 
problem solvers made significantly different kinds of 
errors on 30 of the 84 statements, the greatest differ- 
ences appearing at the alternatives “not enough 
facts,” “true,” “false.” The practical judgment test 
consisted of 36 questions followed by 4 answers. 
Ss had been directed to select the best and next-best 
answers. 18 questions had noticeably affective or 
pee answers. Good problem solvers períormed 

tter than poor on the 18, in the sense that smaller 
proportions of their errors arose from selecting the 
affective or preponent answer as the best or next- 
best.—G. F. Wooster. 

3985. Zavalishina, D. N., & Pushkin, V. N. 
(Inst. Psychol., RSFSR Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, 
Moscow, USSR) O mekhanizmakh operativnogo 
myshleniia. [Problem solving behavior.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 3, 87-100.--3 series of experi- 
ments to analyze problem solving behavior were per- 
formed with the ulterior purpose of incorporating its 
characteristics in a computer program. A 6-cell 
variant of “the 15 puzzle" was used. Since this game 
has been mathematically analyzed, it was possible to 
construct problems of known levels of difficulty and 
known optimal solutions. 28 Ss were given 500 
trials on 2 types of problems. The results were ana- 
lyzed in terms օք theory of sets. It was concluded 
that problem solving consisted in the cognition of 
the changing characteristics of problem elements, the 
definition of invariant subsets, and the formulation 
of an algorithm of solution.—L. Zusne. 


Concepts 


3986. Byers, Joe L., Collins, Carter C., & Lough- 
borough, Baldridge. (Ս. California, Berkeley) 
An apparatus for concept attainment research. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 759-773.—A 
description of an instrument designed to facilitate 
concept attainment research. The Concept Attain- 
ment Device (CAD) was built to reduce several 
sources of E error in concept attainment experiments. 
S is presented with a 64 stimulus-position board. 
Associated with each of these positions are 2 re- 
sponse-key-feedback-lights. ՏՏ card choices are 
displayed on E’s console in a decimal read-out. S’s 
hypotheses are automatically checked for accuracy by 
CAD. Problems may be easily changed, and the 
amount of information displayed to S may be sys- 
tematically varied. CAD is especially useful in 
concept attainment experiments on selection strate- 
gies, rate of information acquisition, and accuracy of 
information utilization—Journal abstract. 

3987. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U.) Words, 
meanings and concepts. Harvard Educational Re- 
view, 1964, 34(2), 178-202.—An analysis of the 
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hing of concepts amd the relevance of 
— to such Get 


Warning of in school 
enbortive sod ոնա 
reg Coleman, E. B. 


instruc- 

tions and dominance Journal of Esperi- 
mental Prychology, 1964, 68(2), 213-214— Concept 
deduction was studied S with 4 sours 
and asking him to a single adjective that 
couk! describe all 4. Problems in which the correct 
adjective was a common word associate to the 4 
nouns were solved in less time than problems in which 
the adjective was an uncommon associate to the 4 
nouns Journal abstract. 

1089. Kirk, William (U. California, Los 
Angeles) An analysis of mediational 
to reversal and nonreversal shifts in concept for- 
mation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 8569, 

Abstract 

3900. O'Connell, Daniel Craig. (U. Illinois) 
Efficiency of SE learning and verbal control 
under partial reinforcement and re- 
versal or nonreversal shifts, Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 4(1), 5876,—Abstract. 

3091. Rigney, Joan; Bieri, James, & Tripodi, 
Tony. (Columbia U.) Social concept attainment 


and cognitive c -— Psychological Reports. 
1964, 15(2), ԵՔ — sing behavioral stimuli, a 


method for studying social concept attainment was 
developed which required S to articulate differences 
within dimensions as well as differentiate between 
dimensions. While no over-all differ- 
ences on this task were found as a function of cogni- 
tive complexity, the high-complexity judges tended 
to identify nonexemplars more accurately than low- 
complexity judges. No relation between performance 
on the physical concept attainment task and perform- 
ance on the social concept attainment task was found. 
—Journal abstract. 

3992. Sullivan, Paul Wayne. (Wayne State Ս.) 
The effects of verbal reward and verbal punish- 
ment on concept elicitation in children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964. 24(11), 4807-4808.—<Abstract. 

3993. Thysell, Richard Verdun. (State U. Iowa) 
Concept utilization as a of mediating 
response variables. Dissertation 
24(11), 4823-4824.— Abstract. 

3004, Wallace, John. (Northwestern U.) Con- 
cept doimnance, type of feedback, and intensity 
of feedback as related to concept attainment. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964. 55(3), 159- 


166.—2 attribute conjunctive concept attainment by 


Abstracts, 1964, 


following hypothesis emission by Ss. which were 
verbal comments from an E and am auditory signal, 
were compared. 


—Journal abstract. 


39: 9988-3999 
n5. Siss w. A. 
lest. Tedinalagy) ue eben : 
tive methods in concept attainment. Jour- 
mal of Pryahalegy, 1964, $$(2), 143-154.—In inter- 
attainment some Ss draw conclusions 


lusions to be drawn using these terms. 
Both of the cues that elicited analytic ve com- 
clusions to inference pr ve 
transfer to a selection concept attainment in 
different were 
— — responses 
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3999. Zórgó, B., & Farkas, M. 
Babes-Bolyai U., Cluj, Rumania) 
i ezvoltare a activitatii 


versitatis Babes-Bolyai, 1959, 3(1, No. 4), 7-35.— 
4 experiments on concept formation are described. 
400 normal and mentally defective Ss were used in 
card sorting tasks and motor conditioning with verbal 
reinforcement. The process of abstraction and gen- 
eralization is discussed in terms of the concrete and 
conceptual qualities of objects. (Russian & French 
summaries)—L. Zusne. 
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Decrssow & Ixvommarion Tiros 


4000. Bortner, Rayman W. (VA Cent, Ke- 
coughtam, Va.) Personality differences in prefer- 
outcomes. 


ences for skill- or 

Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 765-772.— 
Tames and Rotter suggested that Ss may bring per- 
sonality-determined sets to the choice situation which 
would lead them to outcomes determined by 
skill or by chance. Further, the work of Child and 
oí Witkin suggests that those individuals who prefer 


ined 
were determined using the Skill-Chance Preference 
156, ego 
and o were measured with the IES Test. 
A LI figure drawing and the Thurstone Figures 
were used as indices of field ndence. Using 2 
groups of institutionalized male Ss, 6 significant dif- 
ferences in IES test performance were found between 
the 2 groups using one-tailed tests. These differences 
suggested that chance-oriented Ss avoided situations 
in which their capacities might be tested. Since there 
was an age difference between the 2 groups, this 
avoidance might be interpreted as a continuation of 
a life style or as evidence of a disengagement con- 
comitant with Of the measures of field depend- 
ence only ha take drawing yielded a significant 
difference, sting that personality rather than 
perceptual-cognitive aspects of field dependence were 


most important, These results seemed to be relevant 
to investigations in decision theory and in social 


behavior. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4001. Cole, Michael & Schneider, Allen. (In- 
diana U.) Amount of reward and information in 
a two-person game. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 18(3), 197-208.—Behavior in a not 
strictly determined 2-person game was studied as a 
ion of amount of reward and knowledge of 
opponent's reward. Amount of reward and knowl- 
edge of results were varied for 5 groups of Ss while 
maintaining a common optimum game strategy under 
all conditions. An experimental situation was de- 
vised which allowed Ss to respond for points in a 
payoff box. Under a variety of conditions, the ՏՏ 
with the more favorable payoffs remained invariant, 

terminal response base in the neighborhood 
of 60-65% choice of 1 alternative. The Ss with the 
less favorable payoffs exhibited large variations as 
a function of the experimental manipulations —Jour- 
nal abstract. 


4002. Driscoll, James M., & Lanzetta, John T. 
(U. Delaware) Effects of problem uncertainty and 
prior arousal on pre-decisional information search. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 975-988.—54 
undergraduate Ss at the University of Delaware were 
presented sequentially 10 decision problems. Prior 
to making a decision on a problem, S had the option 
of receiving up to 5 additional information items. 
Independent variables were the initial uncertainty of 
the decision problem and prior “emotional” arousal. 
Dependent measures were the number of information 
items taken, the utilization of time resources, and S’s 
arousal level (GSR). Neither independent variable 
affected the amount of information acquisition prior 
to decision, but differences in problem uncertainty 
within the high uncertainty conditions were nega- 
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tively related to information search (r= —.706). 
Decision time increased linearly with problem un- 
certainty and decreased across sequential problems, 
In general, decision-making became more facile with 
increasing experience. Journal abstract. 


4003. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
Semantic satiation and decision latency. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 240-244.— 
If there are losses or changes in meaning due to con- 
tinued exposure to a word then, immediately after- 
ward, it should take longer to perform some task or 
make some decision requiring knowledge of that 
word's meaning. In each of 3 experiments, decision 
latency was found to be significantly shorter when a 
repeated word was identical with one of the decision 
words, than when it was a synonym or an unrelated 
word. 1է was suggested that continuous elicitation 
may both alert S to specific word features, and lead 
to changes in the mediating meaning process, and 
might therefore be either facilitating or impairing; 
however, after synonym satiation, performance should 
be less efficient than after self-satiation, and there was 
some evidence consistent with this expectation — 
Journal abstract. 

4004. Freedman, Jonathan Ն. (Stanford U.) 
Involvement, discrepancy, and change. Journal of 
Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(3), 290- 
295.—Ss took a position under high or low involve- 
ment; were subsequently exposed to information 
which was slightly, moderately, or extremely dis- 
crepant from the initial position; and the amount of 
change in their positions was measured. Under low 
involvement, there was more change with greater 
discrepancy; under high involvement, the relation- 
ship was nonmonotonic, with maximum change occur- 
ring at moderate discrepancy. The situation is ana- 
lyzed in terms of the relative difficulty of position 
change and rejection of the information as alternative 
modes of resolution.—Journal abstract. 


4005. Friedman, Morton P., Padilla, Gilbert, & 
Gelfand, Harold. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The learning of choices between bets. Journal of 
Mathematical. Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 375-385--Ճ 
"choice between bets" situation was analyzed in terms 
of Estes' scanning model. On each trial, the S was 
offered a choice between 2 alternative bets. He was 
asked to choose the bet which was most likely to win 
on that trial. Following his choice, feedback was 
given for both bets. Wins and losses on both bets 
were programmed independently according to simple 
noncontingent random schedules. The principal in- 
dependent variables were the values of the probabili- 
ties of wins and losses on the 2 bets. All pairwise 
combinations of .8, .5, and .2 were employed, yielding 
6 main experimental conditions. An additional con- 
dition was run in which Ss received feedback only 
for the choice made on each trial. 24 Ss were 
assigned to each experimental condition. The scan- 
ning model adequately predicted final choice propor- 
tions for all conditions. A linear learning model in 
conjunction with the scanning model was applied to 
the sequential statistics with some success.—Journal 
abstract, 

4006. Glezer, V. D., & Tsukkerman, I. I. In- 
formatsiya i zrenie. [Information and vision.] 
Moscow: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1961. 183 p.—The 
methods of information theory are applied to the 
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probabili 
35(2), 577-582,— The purpose of this study was to 
investigate decision making behavior in 
21 boys and 21 girls at chronological ages 
10 were placed in a repetitive "pay to play" gambling 
3 simulated slot machines were 


return but differed in probability of payoff. 
probability levels were 1/1, 1/3, and 1/8. The wä 
nificant findings were related to sex differences 

probability preference. Boys chose the low and inter- 


mediate probabilities of payoff significantly more than 
girls. Boys played the low Ha am machine sig- 
nificantly more frequently and the high probability 
machine less frequently on the last 30 as compared 
to the first 30 trials. were no significant dif- 
ferences associated with chronological age.—Journal 
abstract, 

4008. Katz, Leonard. (U. Massachusetts) Ef- 
fects of differential and loss on 
sequential two-choice . Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(3), 245-249.—The 
effects on sequential 2-choice behavior of varying the 
monetary gain and loss associated with a single re- 
sponse (A,) while holding the reinforcement of the 


of gain and loss were varied factorially among 9 
experimental groups of 20 Ss each. The events E; 
and E,, predicted by the responses A, and Ag, Te- 
spectively, occurred manne see equally often in 
each 100-trial block of a ial sequence. Fre- 
quency of choice of A, did not increase monotonically 
with increases in the expected value of A, [EV(A))] 

of A, was an 


of the 


4009. Komorita, S. S. (Wayne 
model for decision-making merican 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(3), 429-436.--Ճ 
model for decision-making in a pay-to-play situation 
was tested. Judgments were obtained from 54 under- 
graduates in an imaginary gambling situation and 
from 8 volunteers in a real gambling situation. Data 
were analyzed sex for the former group and 
individually for the latter group. The model yielded 
a good fit for both groups of Ss. Although the model 
is promising, additional tests are needed. The author 
proposed a method of measuring a logarithmic inter- 
val-scale of utility.—R. D. Nance. 

(Ս. Cali- 
distrib- 


4010. Lee, Wayne, & Janke, Mary. 
fornia, Berkeley) Categorizing exter 
uted stimulus samples for three continua. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(4), 376-382.— 


go about deciding on the origin of a drawn 
from one of them? There is a “best” based 
on statistical decision theory A statistical learning 


the other 2 continua fell in between 
The difference was attributed to a 
r on the position continuum. Per- 


Journal abstract. 
4011. Linker, Eugene, & Ross, Bruce M. (Rut. 
U.) Tracking card plays in a card game 
“marked cards." Psychological Reports, 
1964, 15(2), 627-634.—The experiment is concerned 


with individual choice-behavior in resolving discrep- 
ancies in a 3-choice card between term 
(a ) probabilities and immediate outcomes 


normative strategy. Journal abstract. 
4012. Marschak, Jacob. (Ս. California, Los Ճո- 
) Actual versus consistent decision behavior. 
chavioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 103-110.—Students 
of decision-making have advanced several 


This 
ses, suggests experiments to test them, and 
i evidence from investigations carr 


reliminary 
by the author, (16 ref.) Journal abstract. 
5 Bernard. (U. Wisconsin) Choice 
behavior in game situations as a function 
of amount and of reinforcement. Jour- 
ology, 1964, 68(4), 420- 


out 


421.—This lized game playing situa- 
tions to test the relative importance of ility and 
amount of reinforcement in determining choice be- 


havior. Ss chose between 2 alternatives, one paying 
off with an amount of 1 poker chip at a probability 
of 1.0 and the other paying either 2, 4, or 6 chips at 
probabilities (p) of ei 2, 4, .6, or .8 of winning 
and 1 — p of losing. The results indicated that prob- 
ability rather than amount was the major determinant 
of choice behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4014. Ray, Horace Wilmer. (Ohio State U.) 
The application of dynamic programming to the 
study of multi-stage decision processes in the in- 
dividual. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4820- 
4821.— Abstract. 

4015. Riker, William H., & Niemi, Richard G. 
(U. Rochester) Anonymity and rationality in the 
essential three-person game. Human Relations, 
1964, 17(2), 131-141.—45 college students partic- 
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"—W. W. Meissner. 
6. Rim, Y. (Technion-Israel Inst. Technol- 
Human 


attitudes and ^ 
, 17(3), 259-265.—Study of 58 Ss in 
fi the findings that group deci- 
risky than individual decisions. Sig- 
relations were found between risk-taking and 
ism-conservatism and toughmindedness-tender- 
mindedness. S's high on toughmindedness and aver- 
age on radicalism-conservatism are riskier in initial 
decisions. S's high on radicalism and tenderminded- 
ness shift more in the direction of risk as a results of 
group discussion. Conservative and toughminded S's 
tend to become more cautious. Most influential in- 
dividuals were those with above average scores in 
radicalism and tendermindedness, “Social attitudes 
may be useful in predicting individual risk-taking be- 
havior as well as the interaction of group processes 
with the risk-taking behavior of group members."— 
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W. W. Meissner. 
4017. Sermat, Vello. (Yale U.) Cooperative 
behavior in a mixed-motive e. Journal of So- 


` gam 

cial Psychology, 1964, 62(2), 217-239 —3 i- 
ments were conducted in which male college and high 
school students participated in a simulated 2-person 
non-zero-sum e for points. Prearranged pro- 
grams, simulating various degrees of tion 
between 1095 and 


ա Ue M de Af ՀԿ the Տտ. When 
Ss were led to believe that the other player was not 
informed about the outcomes, there was an increase 
in the to choose so as to maximize one's im- 
mediate payoff, even when it resulted in a higher 


«Հար for the ue ben Ate? measures were 


4018. Shiba, Sukeyori. (U. Tokyo, Japan) A 
model for Positive and negative recency effects on 
behavior. Japanese Psychological Re- 

search, 1964, 6(1), 46-52.—A human predictive be- 
havior model deals with successive changes of guess- 
ing quotients which contain the negative recency ef- 
ԹԵ gambler's fallacy, as well as the positive one. 
appheabilie experiment was conducted to test the 
icability of the model. 90 Ss were to predict 
sequential events with 2 alternatives. Guessing quo- 
eee calculated and used to estimate parameters 
in the model. A fairly good fit of the theoretical 
quotients to the observed data was found. The rela- 
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tionships between the statistical learning theories and 
the measure on which our model was based are dis 
cussed.—J ournal abstract. 

4019. Singer, Robert ք. (New York U.) Post 
decision nal distortion. 
Psychology, 1964, LO), 26-37.—Despite the large 
amount of theoretical and empirical material available 
concerning conflict and "neurotic conflict," little in 
formation or theory exists about the behavior which 
ensues after choices are made in conflict situations 
This pa states that people tend to rationalize or 
justify ir decisions, and that doing so or failing 
to do so adequately can lead to major disturbances in 
interpersonal relations. Festinger's Dissonance The 
ory is taken as the model which best seems to explain 
interpersonal distortion stemming from post decision 
justification. Both people who tend to over and under 
justify their decisions are considered and 2 cases are 
offered, one to illustrate each of these 2 possibilities 
—Journal abstract. 


4020. Slovin, Theodore; Schumer, Harry, & 
Myers, Jerome Ն. (Ս. Massachusetts) Effects of 
success and instructions of on verbalized expect- 
ancies and amount bet in a two-choice situation. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 387-394.—Ss 
were told that their success in a 2-choice situation 
would depend on either chance or skill. Their predic- 
tions of success on future trials, as well as their will- 
ingness to gamble on their performance, were studied 
as functions both of instructions and of actual level of 
success as manipulated by E. The major findings 
were: (a) Ss who were more successful during the 
training trials had significantly greater verbalized 
expectancies and bet significantly more chips than 
those Ss who were less successful during the training 
trials; (b) Ss who were presented with the skill- 
orienting instructions had significantly greater verbal- 
ized expectancies than those Ss presented the chance- 
orienting instructions regardless of percentage pre- 
vious success. Journal abstract. 


4021. Strickland, Bonnie R., & Rodwan, Albert 
Տ. (Emory U.) Relation of certain personality 
variables to decision making in perception. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 353-359.—It 
was hypothesized that certain personality variables 
would be related to decision making in a guessing 
experiment. A stimulus set of 100 3- x 5-in. unlined 
filing cards, 75 of which contained circles and 25 of 
which were blank, was presented twice to each of 56 
undergraduate Ss. The cards were in a random 
order and Ss were asked to guess whether a circle or 
a blank would be the forthcoming event. Results 
clearly show the effect of personality differences on 
guessing behavior. Subsequent related studies for 
psychophysics and judgmental responses were sug- 
gested.—Journal abstract 


4022. Trehub, Arnold; Ramsey, Richard, & 
Moore, Thomas. (VA Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) 
Apparatus for measuring interest patterns by elec- 
tro-oculographic indices. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 155-158.—An apparatus has been 
described which presents pairs of visual stimuli, each 
member of which competes for the fixation of Sina 
discrete trial format. efficient electro-oculographic 
method to be used in conjunction with the stimulus 
device for recording and analyzing the visual choice 
behavior is also described. 2 illustrative records are 
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may be obtained by the ëmge? 
023. Tripodi, Tony, & Bieri, James. (Columbia 
u.) information trasmisioa in jod- 


cognitive complexity 
30, 119-137-—Intormation theory 
study the clinician's ability to discriminate 


social 
simuli as a function of stinabuy dimes. 
— and of the e "-- of the joie. 
Using the dimensions — — 
drawal, and body anxiety, st were varied to study 
the effect on eet At e biu 
creasing deng ity; (b) or 

ei quantity of informs- 


correlated dimensions, and 
thon. Results indicate that information 


related dimensions than did judges who were less 
(20 ref.) —Journal summary. 


sented and applications to test 
sign, and information processing are briefly discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4025. Alexander, John F., Drake, Clare L 
Reichenbach, Peter J, & Haddow, 

Effect of on 
speed of shooting of varsity ice 
Research Quarterly, 1964, 35(2), 101-1 
determinations of the skating siap rist 
used in ice hockey were made with a 
dulum. A cinematographical analysis revealed 
jor muscle actions of the shoulder, 
responsible for these shots. Str: = 
on these 8 actions. the basis of an 
test the Ss were divided — equated 
experimental group were 
exercise training program Ó r 

these specific muscle groups, which both 
Eroups were retested for speed and 
strength. The experimental 
tically significant gains in the speed 
in 6 of the measures. 
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veloci 
that of the wrist shot for both groups and tests.— 
Journal abstract. 

4026. Baacke, LeVernel. (St. Paul's Coll.) Re- 
lationship of selected anthropometric and physical 
performance measures to performance in the run- 
ning hop, step, and jump. Research Quarterly, 
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1964, 3502). 167-115.—3 anthropometric and 
: meane were related 
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). J selected combinations of measures 
multiple correlations with the criterion which 
Te aigniScant YT BTE confidence. 
regression equation. devel rom Ka 
ee deeg from ES E 
ministration in school systems consisted of 2 items 
from the Youth Fitness Test Manual: the 
broad jump and the Syd. dash. (15 tef.) —J or 
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Motor Stills, 1964, 19(1), AA new type of 
for measurement of dc ախ is de. 
scribed, Utilizing a porous graded of car- 
bon on fiberglass wet saline, this electrode 
possible drift free over long 
periods, With irs of rodes, base line 
drifts of less than 1 mv/hr. are im 
of its use in are given. 
Due MES ia wich the electrode h ial is 
potent 
independent of the current —/ 


Calif.) Neuralgia: c 
anisms. Bulletin of the Los Angeles Neurological 
Society, 1964, 29(3), 107-132—Observations on 
trigeminal ia and other clinical pain syn- 
dromes to the authors the utility of consider- 
ing mechanisms in pain in the human organ- 
ism. “If the concept of a central pain pool is correct, 
it can be considered as one more stepping stone in 
attempts to bridge the gap between mechanistic neuro- 
physiology and behaviorism. It may also point the 
way to further neuropharmaceutical therapy for 
pain.” Experimental and clinical evidence in the 
human, and experimental studies in the cat are re- 
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level, but the changes varied, respec- 
the 4 variables from decreasing to in- 
(17 ref.) Journal abstract. 


H 
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by many nervous system 
= noise acts as an mc pes may account 
output variability to repeated unvarying input. 

A study of the effect of spontaneous EEG-like — 
cord potentials on reflex response variability in the 


ct d results. Some reasons for this 
are —B. S. Aaronson. 


pose an 1962. * p.— This 
cl devoted “creation of an adequat 
experimental model of the hypertensive state in the 
Proceeding on the basis of G. F. Lang: 
TES on the role of negative emotions and affects 
— r attention is directed 


oi connection with — a study 

SH nervous activity օք various 
— by utilizing conditioned- reflex methodology 
LDL * ical changes in brain activity. 


Helen A., Oken, Donald, & Shipman, William G. 


(Michael Reese Hosp., Chi in psych 
cago) Study in o- 
of muscle tension: I. Response spe- 
Ce e Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11 
8 , —This study investigated 2 questions: 
there response specificity (A) and stereotypy (B) 
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within the skeletal muscular system? When stebtal 
mencubss ined with autonomic vart- 
ables, do A and B occur across the 2 systems? it was 

5 to various stimul 
— rr rH el of response in the 
same (A) and that he maintained a consistent 
hierarchy or pattern of muscle tension (B). In 
answer to the 2nd question evidence was found for 
response specificity and stereotypy of levels across the 
autonomic and muscular levels, also. The fact that 


basal states (15 ref.) —duthor summary. 

4035. Goddard, Graham V. (McGill U.) Func- 
tions of the — Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 
62(2), 89-109— — v the amygdala is part of 
the limbic system. It receives input from all sensory 
modalities and from interpretive cortex and it sends 
impulses to basic subcortical structures such as the 
hypothalamus and reticular formation. The evidence 
shows that the amygdala is very important in the 
regulation of drives, especially fear, but is not itself 
essential for their elaboration. It appears that the 
amygdala is primaryily involved in the suppression 
of motivated approach vior and in the association 
of fear and avoidance behavior with previously neutral 
stimuli. (7 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


4036. ors, Carl. Beitraege zur Messtheorie 
der — անՀ Reaktion. [Contributions to 
the of measuring skin-galvanic reactions. 
Psychologische Beiträge, 1964, 7(4), 517-538.—2 
electric scales, the conduction and the resistance scale, 
are compared regarding their usefulness as scales for 
measuring skin-galvanic reactions. Physiological 
facts speak in favor of the conduction scale. 
method is suggested that is capable of approximately 
measuring the real intensity of a single reaction. On 
the basis of physical and statistical considerations the 
following formula as measuring unit for the effects 
of the intensity variations of the reactions is sug- 
gested logAG or VAG.—H. J. Priester. 

4037. Haider, Manfred, & Lindsley, Donald B. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Microvibrations in 

hin. Science, 1964, 146(Whole No. 
3648), No. 1181-1182.—Microvibrations were re- 
corded from the dorsal body surface of a bottle-nosed 
dolphin (Tursiops truncatus) while it swam in water 
and while it lay on a foam rubber mattress in an air 
environment. Unlike poikilothermic water-living ani- 
mals which do not manifest microvibrations, this 
homeothermic mammal has 1 microvibrations 
similar to those of man and other homeotherms. For 
comparative purposes, microvibrations of 11 c/sec. 
were recorded from the arm of a man while ling on 
the same mattress. The nature and origin of these 
microvibrations is discussed in relation to physio- 
logical tremors and shivering. Journal abstract. 

4038. Halpern, Lipman. (Ed.) Problems of dy- 
namic neurology: Studies on the higher functions 
of the human nervous system. Jerusalem, Israel: 
Hebrew U., 1963. xii, 50 p.—Attention must be 
focused on the human being as a whole, on the unity 
of his neuropsychological functions and psycho- 
physiological reactions under pathological and normal 
conditions. The volume contains 22 studies written 
by authorities from various countries. The problems 
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" V.N. Psikhoprofilaktika bole! 
rodakh. 2 of pains in child- 
GN M 962. Ք p—An expos 
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4052. Ka eh Daniel N. — Vork * 

Input-output relationships of a 

skin unit of the cat. Transactions 

the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 26(6), 

ol A tactile sensory unit in the cat recently 

is probably more sensitive to variations in 

external stimulus than the nervous system receiving 

unit is to its own variations. These seems to be no 

peripheral overlap of tactile units. A single sensory 

may display integrative activity at the periphery. 
S. Aaronson. 

Con aroma rene 

ic systems in ics anc 

Vestnik Akademiia Nauk SSSR 1964, 34 

(2: 43-45.—A Russian translation of an article pub- 

previously in New Scientist, No. 375.—/. D. 
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4054. É. SH, & Bianki, V. L. 
Parnaia rabota polusharii golovnogo 
S 

vity ie cerebra! 
hemispheres and some of animals’ higher 
activity.] Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’- 


nervous 
nosti, 1964, 14(2), 247-262. Reien օէ studies par- 
ticularly from authors’ laboratory. Stress is placed 


Grusinskoi SSR, 1964, 35(2), 453-459.—Employi 

2 dogs as Ss and the method of conditioned eg 
flexes, a study is made of (1) the interconnections 
between different distant analyzers in various func- 
tional states and (2) their interrelation with the un- 
conditioned salivary reflex. I. D. London. 

4056. Asratyan, E. A. (Ed.) Metodiki issledo- 
vaniya vysshei nervnoi deyatel'nosti cheloveka. 
[Methods for studying higher nervous activity in 
man.] Moscow: Akad. Nauk SSR, 1963. 91 p.—A 
1 d 5 7 3 on human higher 
nervous activity, i: in the Sovi i 
Ee --- 
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4057. Bizzi, Emilio; Pompeiano, Ottavio, & 
Somogyi, Istavan. (U. Pisa, Italy) Vestibular 
nuclei: Activity of single neurons during natural 
sleep and wakefulness. Science, 1964, 145( Whole 
No. 3630), 414-415.—The rate of spontaneous d: 
charge of 2nd-order vestibular neurons i5 higher 
during wakefulness than during drowsiness and syn 
chronized sleep. The activity of units recorded írom 
the lateral (and superior) vestibular nucleus remains 
unmodified or is slightly increased during desyn 
chronized sleep, in spite ol the complete disappearance 
of the postural tonus. Units in medial and descending 
vestibular nuclei show bursts of rapid discharge asso 
ciated with the eye movements characteristic of de 
synchronized sleep.—/ournal abstract. 


4058. Bowden, D., Sokolov, E. N., & Karimova, 
M. M. (Stanford U.) Izbiratel'noe ugashenie 
orientirovochnogo refleksa na slozhnye zvukovye i 
mul'timodal’nye razdrazhiteli. [Selective extine 
tion of orienting reflex to complex auditory and multi- 
modal stimuli.] Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’- 
nosti, 1964, big 608-617.—Ss were 5 dogs, 2 with 
intact cortex 2 with a bilateral circular cutting of 
the auditory cortex, and 1 with excision of the basic 
mass of the auditory cortex. Auditory, light and tac- 
tile stimuli were used, and recordings were made of 
the EEG, EMG, and of respiration. Electrodes were 
implanted in the auditory and motor cortex, in the 
reticular formation and in the thalamus. It was found 
that “the neuronal model of the stimulus” involves in- 
tegration of complex stimuli addressed to 1 or several 
analyzers. This integration is not precluded by cir- 
cular cutting. Ablation disturbs discrimination of 
auditory stimuli which differ by the sequence of their 
components. Transcortical connections do not seem 
to be involved in the formation of multimodal com- 
plexes —A. Cuk. 


4059. Cytawa, J., & Stazka, W. (Lublin Sch. 
Med., Poland) O simmetrichnoi rabote bol'shikh 
polusharii golovnogo mozga. (Symmetrical func- 
tioning of cerebral hemispheres.] Zhurnal V ysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 14(4), 595-601.—Mus- 
cular chronaximetry was used with 20 men aged from 
18 to 26 yr. During elaboration and extinction of 
conditioned motor reactions, chronaxy was measured 
of muscles involved in the CR and in the symmetrical 
one. There is complete symmetry of the chron- 
aximetric changes following the elaboration and the 
extinction of a unilateral CR. Changes are slightly 
more pronounced in the CR than in the symmetrical 
one. Chronaximetry in the symmetrical extremity 
is as reliable as the extremity involved in the CR.— 
A. Cuk. 

4060. Dubner, R., & Rutledge, L. T. (U. Mich- 
igan) Recording and analysis of converging input 
upon neurons in cat association cortex. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 27(4), 620—634.—"Extra- 
cellular responses in the anterior middle suprasylvian 
gyrus to light flash, click, contralateral-forepaw an 
contralateral homotopic cortical stimulation were 
studied in both chloralosed and unanesthetized cats. 
The data indicate that this portion of the suprasylvian 
gyrus is a photic association area, with cells char- 
acterized by convergence of photic and other periph- 
eral inputs, or exhibiting responsiveness to light flash 
alone. Approximately 24 of the cells altered their dis- 
charge rate to diffuse light, with a decreasing order 
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ei tepoesivencss found for 
stet, Conditioning photic 
queried Leger blocking effects on 
did amy of the other -C. Westheimer. 
400! ~~; Arne, & Skraasted, Egil (Riks- 
, Oslo, Norway) 3 
encephalography: Neurology, 1964, 14(5), 381-385. 
Ia a verses of 114 cases of preumoencephalograpity 


it has been demonstrated that there be relatively good 


has been shown that a single measurement from vari- 
ous methods may result in a surprisingly good cor- 
telation, but supplementary measurements seem to 
increase the value of all met and their correlation. 
(30 ref.) Aether summary, 

4062. Galin, David. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Auditory nuclei: Distinctive to 
white noise and tones in cats Sei- 
ence, 1964, 146(Whole No, 3641), 270-272.—Elec- 
trical responses to “white” noise and tonal stimuli 
were recorded from unanesthetized cats with - 
manently implanted bipolar electrodes. The cochlear 
nucleus, inferior colliculus, and medial geniculate each 
showed distinctive patterns of evoked activity. White 
noise and tones produced qualitatively different types 
of response. A decrease in activity characterized the 
response of the inferior colliculus to tonal stimuli.— 
Journal abstract. 

4063. Grashchenkov, N. L, - —— L. P. 
Sovremennye voprosy organ lokaliza 
funktsii moga. [Contemporary problems in the or- 

ization and localization of brain functions.) 

‘oprosy Filosofii, 1964, 18(10), 59-70.—The author 
views the “spectacular development of mental physiol- 
ogy” as bound up with the discovery of the role of 
“specific mechanisms of cerebral rx xt and 
a consequence of the penetration of ideas and 
methods of cybernetics into neurophysi Organ- 
ization and localization of brain are dis- 
cussed within this frame.—I. D. London. 


4064. Grashchenkov, N. I. Uspekhi nelrofizio- 
logii—v praktiku. [Get the advances in neuro- 
physiology into practice.] Moscow: Znanie, 1963. 
r account of contemporary neurophysiology, 

uding discussion of the “brain and cybernetics 
and “new developments concerning the reticular 
formation.”—/. D. London. 


4065. Grigoryan, G. Ք. (Orbeli Inst. Physiology, 
Erevan, USSR) D 0 sj kha- 
raktere voskhodyashehith . [Data on the 
ES character of ascending activation.] Zhurnal 

‘ksperimental’noi i Klimichoskoi Meditsiny, 1964, 
4(3), 13-18.—The author presents new experimental 
data confirming the differentiated and physiologically 
varied character of the activating action of the reticu- 
lar structures on cortical activity.—/. D. London. 

4066. Jampel, Robert S., & Quaglio, Nannette 
D. (Columbia-Presbyterian Med. Cent. NYC) ae 
movements in Tay-Sachs disease. Neurology, 1964, 
14(11), 1013-1019.—18 patients with the Tay-Sachs 

were studied with emphasis on the oculomotor 
system. A definite and profound loss in oculomotor 
function was found to be associated with progressive 
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theory of learning. (47 ref.)—Journal act. 
4060. Lansdell ԷԼ (NIH, Bethesda, Md.) Sex 

differences in asymmetries of the 


yr-olds seems to show sex differences in asymmetri- 
cal devel ; other anatomical and behavioral 
data are E abstract. 

4070. Rogov, A. A., Gorlanova, T. T., Kantoro- 
vich, M. M., & Kovaleva, N. T. Izmeneniia sosu- 
distikh uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh refleksov u 
cheloveka v zavisimosti ot tipologicheskikh օտօ- 
bennostel nervnoí sistemy. [Changes of vascular 
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— -- i — S 
T IDEST Ար Nerenel. Deiatef nosti. 
19564 14(4), CR were formed in 90 adult 
Sa wisg cold water as US, and sound and light as 
CS. In Se with equilibrated nervous system, 


the bš activity of the brain in hypertension 
and in the damaged state.—/. D. London. 
4072. 


wicka, W. (Ս. Lodz, Poland) Impairment օք 
fo lesions 

of the lateral հ in rabbits. Acta Bio- 
Ee is, 1964, 24(2), 89-97.—"Bi- 


the immediate postoperative period . . . lesions dam- 
aged the lateral hypothalamic structures associated 
with fear and defense behavior.—R. M. Church. 


4073. Blake, Mary Otteson. (Ohio State Ս.) 

` r 2 delayed nse learning 
o monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(11), 4810.— Abstract. ne 

4074. Camacho-Evangelista, A., & Reinoso- 
Suarez, Ք. (Ս. Navarra, Spain) Activating and 
synchronizing 


centers in cat brain: Electroen- 
ore after lesions. Science, 1964, 146 
(Whole No. 3641), 268-270.—Electroencephalo- 
graphic changes occur aíter small unilateral lesions 
have been made in the pontine tegmentum of cats 
with permanently implanted electrodes. Lesions in 
the area of the nucleus reticularis pontis oralis pro- 
duce electroencephalographic synchronization (sleep 
pattern). Lesions in the pontine and caudal bidbrain 
tegmentum, dorsal, lateral, and caudal to the lesions 
rat ո . electroenceph- 
vation = 

eh ( ng pattern).—Journal 
4075. Chow Kao Liang, & Ran Walter. 
(Stanford Մ. Med. Sch.) Learning բոր retention 
in cats with lesions in reticular formation. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 259-260.—Cats with 16- 
sions in the reticular formation at the level of the 
superior colliculus and red nucleus learned condi- 
tioned avoidance responses and visual discriminations 
as well as normal cats. In cats with preoperative 
training, the midbrain surgery had little or no effect 
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on postoperative performance. Cats with lesions in 
the midline nuclei of the dorsal thalamus exhibited 
a postoperative loss of a eviously learned visual 
discrimination and required more trials to relearn. 
All cats had electrocorticogram (ECG) 
(awake and asleep), and exhibited normal condi- 
tioned ECG potentials.—/owrnal abstract. 

4076. Dabrowska, pee Nencki Inst. Ex- 

imental Biology, Warsaw) ultiple reversal 

in frontal rats. Acta Biologiae Experi 
mentalis, 1964, 24(2), 99-102.—10 rats were given 
5 tasks in a 4-unit quadruple-choice apparatus. After 
the 3rd task the rostrodorsal parts of the cortex in 
front of the motor area were bilaterally removed 
from Ss in the experimental group while Ss in the 
control group had a sham operation. On the final 
2 tasks the experimental Ss required substantially 
more trials than the control Ss to reach a perform- 
ance criterion, The data support the hypothesis that 
the normal animal's increasing capacity to learn suc- 
cessive tasks is due to its being able to integrate the 
multiple unit tasks into a complete entity, an integra- 
tion which requires the premotor cortex.—A. M. 
Church. 

4077. Diamond, I. T., Randall, W., & Springer, 
L. (Duke U.) Tactual localization in cats de- 
prived of cortical areas SI and SII and the dorsal 
columns. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 261- 
262.—7 cats were trained in a double grill box to 
cross when a repeated stimulation of the leg was 
changed to an alternating stimulation of leg and arm. 
After learning, cortical areas SI and SII were re- 
moved. The cats showed a loss of the habit but 
could relearn. After reaching the criterion the 2nd 
time the cats were subjected to a section of the dorsal 
column and once again all cats relearned the dis- 
crimination.—Jowrnal abstract. 


4078. Douglas, Robert J., & Isaacson, Robert L. 
(U. Michigan) Hippocampal lesions and activity. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 187-188.—Rats 
with hippocampal damage, neocortical damage, and 
unoperated controls were given 3 tests of spontaneous 
activity. Hippocampal destruction was produced 
either by aspiration or electrolytic fulguration. Both 
hippocampally damaged groups spontaneously alter- 
nated at only “chance rates.” Both were more active 
in exploration, but the aspiration group failed to dis- 
play the normal decrements over time. The electro- 
lytic hippocampals ran more in the exercise wheel, 
while the aspiration hippocampals ran less. Journal 
abstract. 

4079. Glickstein, Mitchell; Quigley, William A., 
& Stebbins, William C. (U. Washington Med. 
Sch.) Effect of frontal and parietal lesions on 
timing behavior in monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 
1964, 1(9), 265-266.—Timing behavior before and 
after successive cortical ablations was studied in 3 
monkeys. Frontal lesions profoundly impaired per- 
formance while posterior parietal lesions did not. 
The animals recovered from the impairment follow- 
ing frontal ablation with further training.—Journal 
abstract. 

4080. Kaídanova, S. Լ, & Meerson, IA. A. 
Osobennosti vyrabotki dvigatel'nykh reaktsii pri 
odnostoronnem porazhenii bol’shikh polusharii 
golovnogo mozga. [Motor conditioning after a uni- 
lateral lesion of the cerebral hemispheres.] Zhurnal 
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drawn that responses fixed in the philo- and 
genesis are provided by one 
sphere, whereas the formation of 
connections calls for the joint activity of 
spheres —A. Cub, 
4081. Kok, E. P. labiratel'noe narushenie pred- 
metnykh oboshchenii 
henii levogo po 
disturbance of — generalizations in a case of 
posterior tempora 
man.) Zhurnal Vysrhel Nervnol Deiatel^ ` 
14(4), 587-594, —Clinical study of 1 case in terms 
of Goldstein's ideas of "| decrease 
tion" in patients with focal brain lesions, A 
in generalization of objects and forms was 
[his can be viewed as disturbance in isolating een: 
tial from nonessential elements or in isolating a figure 
from the ground... Cuk, 
4082. Krieckhaus, E. E. 
ments in avoidance behavior 


: 


U. Illinois) Decre- 
mammillo- 


thalamic tra in cats. Journal of Newro- 
physiology, 1964, 27(5), 753-767.—Further study 
of the effect of partial lesions of the mammillothala- 


mie tract on shuttlebox conditioning in cats —G. 
Westheimer. 

4083. Lubar, J. F., & Wolfe, J. 
ter) Increased basal wa 


ter 
N rats. Psychonomic 
1(10), 289-290.—Rats with anterior 
showed a sustained hee increase of 


control Ss, and normal animals did not show 
changes in food or water 5 ent 
4084. McDonald, R. D. J. 
C. E. (Syracuse VA H N. *) Effect 
mamillary lesions on P 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Sküls, 1994, աի 626- 
628.— Following extensive lesion of the struc- 
tures adjacent to the 3rd ventricle, 8 thirst-motivated 
albino rats were trained on an alternative black-white 
brightness discrimination in a 3-choice- straight- 


away. Acquisition performance ( 


the acquisition of a thirst-motivated brightness dis- 
crimination.—Journal abstract. 


4085. Pool, Ronald Hughes. U. Washington) 
An investigation of 1 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, Si CRT m 


Abstract. 

4086. Pril Karl (Stanford U.) Perspek- 
tivy razvitiia n ologii. [Toward a science 
of neuropsychology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 


| 


Ա 


| 
| Ë 
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4089. Sheridan, Charles Lawrence. (Ohio State 
U.) The interocular of and 
in the normal and corpus 
callosum-sectioned rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4821-4822.—Abstract. 
4090. Sikharulidze, N. I [A study of the influ 
ence of ablation of various parts of b: 
on the visual function in Soobshcheniia 


stimuli, as well as spatial orientation, are not dis- 
turbed with unilateral ablation of the middle and rear 
Léen օք the ecto- and suprasylvian convolution. 

e responses are ly well expressed, whether the 
contra- or ipsila! eye be utilized. Bilateral abla- 
tion, however, disrupts the visual functions; but 
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auditory conditioned reflexes and spatial orientation 
are not disturbed. (Russian summary)—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


4091. Sperry, R. W. The great cerebral com- 
missure. Scientific American, 1964, 210(1), 42-52. 
—Report of a series of “split-brain” studies demon- 
strating that the brain can be bisected through the 
corpus callosum, the roof of the brain stem, and the 
cerebellum down to the tegmentum without grossly 
disturbing brain processes. Each hemisphere appar- 
ently retains all of the necessary centers for function- 
ing as a whole brain. Functional differences fol- 
lowing “split-brain” surgery of the cat, monkey, and 
man are pointed out.—L. M. Wise. 

4092. Thompson, h B, & Schwartzbaum, 
ԵՏ. (Ս. men Eens behavior 
and conditioned suppression (CER) following 10- 

lesions in the am and putamen. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 587-606.—In an 
effort to localize and interrelate amygdaloid functions 
in the rat required for Suppression of response during 
nonreinforced components of a discrimination and in 
extinction of response, and those required for devel- 
opment of a conditioned emotional response (CER), 
lesions were prepared in different parts of the amyg- 
daloid complex and overlying putamen. Large le- 
sions of the amygdala blocked formation of the CER 
and interfered with response suppression under non- 
reinforced conditions but not to the extent of seriously 
disrupting discrimination performance. Putamen 
lesions, on the other hand, seriously disrupted dis- 
crimination performance but had no reliable effect 
upon CER. Results on subtotal amygaloid lesions 
implicated the medial region in the area of basomedial 
and cortical and perhaps central nuclei in both the 
control of nonreinforced behavior and formation of 
the CER. The more lateral components of the amyg- 


dala appear less essential for these functions, (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 
4093. Wilson, Martha, & Wilson, W. A., Jr. 


(U. Connecticut) Visual and tactual preferences 
in normal and brainoperated monkeys. 
Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 227-230 — Tactual and 
visual preferences were studied in 12 naive rhesus 
4 were given temporal lesions, 
lesions and 4 were normal controls. 
visually, 
and 8 presented tactually, gave measures of strength, 


tract. 
4094. Wilson, Martha. 
ther analysis of intersensory facilitation of learn- 


Sach group received the visual problems first and 
Performance was facili- 


type of lesion. —Journal Dene Se 
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4095. Woods, James W. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Sch. Med., Baltimore) Behavior of chronic decere- 
brate rats. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1964, 27(4), 
635-644.—"The behavior of 9 mesencephalic rats was 
observed for several weeks following removal of all 
of the forebrain, except the hypothalamus, and sever- 
ance of all connections between the remaining hypo- 
thalamus and the mesencephalon. The rats resem- 
bled mesencephalic carnivores in that they could not 
regulate their body temperature and in that tactile 
placing reactions were permanently lost while pro- 
prioceptive hopping reactions were retained. Right- 
ing reflexes and locomotion returned much earlier in 
the rat than has been observed in cats and dogs. 
After several weeks locomotion was almost normal 
in the rats. Some forms of behavior were observed 
in these rats which are never observed in mesen- 
cephalic carnivores. The rats nibbled at objects, 
edible and inedible, held against their snouts. They 
grasped pipettes with their forepaws and drank from 
them. “he rats took care of their coats—a response 
which is lost in the cat following far less extensive 
brain removal. Nociceptive stimulation elicited typi- 
cal rodent defensive behavior (vocalization, attempts 
to escape, use of claws and teeth) with accurate 
localization of the stimulus."—G. Westheimer. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


4096. Fisher, Alan E. Chemical stimulation of 
the brain. Scientific American, 1964, 210 (6), 60-69. 
When certain substances are in jected into localized 
regions in the brain of an experimental animal, they 
specifically release drives such as hunger and thirst. 
—Journal abstract. 4 

4097. Galeana, C., Roig, J. A., & Sommer-Smith, 
J. A. (Inst. Investigacion Ciencias Biologicas, 
Montevideo, Uruguay) Conditioning of subcortical 
telencephalic stimulation effects. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 17(3), 
281-293.— Classical or instrumental conditioning was 
applied in 25 chronically implanted cats in which an 
electrical stimulation of septum, caudate nucleus, 
amygdaloid complex or lenticular nucleus was asso- 
ciated with a brief tone used as the conditioned 
stimulus. Conditioned responses to the tone were 
grouped into 3 categories: deviational responses, 
observed in all groups; sexual behavior, observed 
when septal stimulation was used; secondary re- 
Sponses, such as chewing, licking, micturition, blink- 
ing, mydriasis, tachypnea or arrest of spontaneous 
movement were occasionally seen during septum and 
amygdala stimulation. Septum and amygdala groups 
came up to significant levels of conditioned respon- 
Siveness earlier than those receiving caudate stimu- 
lation, The behavioral and EEG responses did not 
develop or extinguish in a parallel fashion.—L. C. 

ohnson. 

4098. Libet, 8., Alberts, W. W., Wright, E. W., 
Delattre, L. D., Levin, G., & Feinstein, B. 5 
Zion Hosp. San Francisco, Calif.) Production o 
threshold levels of conscious sensation by electri- 
Cal stimulation of human somatosensory cortex. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1964, 27(4), 546-578.— 
A detailed analysis and quantitative characterization 
of the parameters of electrical stimuli which elicit 2 
conscious sensation when applied directly ER 


Somatosensory cortex of awake human Ss.—G. West- 
heimer. 
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4099. Moelis, Irvin. (U. Illinois evalua- 
tion of the effects of spreading — — 
on motor performance. Dissertati 
Ibrtracts, 1908, 24 (12)! 5547.— Abstract, pest 

1100. Valenstein, E. S., & Valenstein, T. (Fels 
Res, Inst., Yalow’ Springs O.) Mia 


positive and nega neural systems. 
Science, 1964, 145(Whole No. J, 14%-14S7— 
Evidence is presented indicating the repetitive 


turning on and off of reinforcing brain stimulation 
is not a special pr of restritted hypothalamic 
and tegmental areas. Results from a sample of 22 
diverse hypothalamic, septal, am; and hippo- 
campal sites suggest that such vior can be ob- 
tained from most neural areas from which self- 
timulation behavior may be elicited. Questions thus 
arise about the location of aversive neural systems 
when aversion is considered as being expressed by 
the act of terminating positively reinforcing brain 
stimulation. Journal abstract, 


Central Stimulation 


Electroshock 


101. Cooper, R. M., & Koppenaal, R. J. (New 
York U.) Suppression and recovery of a one- trial 
avoidance response after a le ECS. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 303-304.—Groups of 
rats were subjected to either a single ECS or no 
ECS within a few sec. after receiving 1 or 2 punish- 
ing shocks in a box in which they had been trained 
to drink from a water spout. ECS groups drank 
more (avoided less) than no ECS controls at both 
1 and 24 hr. after the punishing shocks. 2 shock 
ECS groups tested at A hr., however, drank less 
than 2 shock ECS groups tested at 1 hr. These 
results were considered in terms of the notion of 
memory consolidation.—Journal abstract. 


4102. Leonard, Dwight J. & Zavala, Albert. 
(Kansas State U.) Electroconvulsive shock, retro- 
active amnesia, and the single-shock method. 
Science, 1964, 146 Whole No. 3647), 1073-1074.— 
If electroconvulsive shock is given immediately after 
a learning session, retroactive amnesia for that re- 
sponse occurs. Such results may be due to produc- 
tion of aversive responses or to interference with 
consolidation of the neural engram, or to both. Aver- 
sive responses or competing responses are not ade- 
quate explanations for retroactive amnesia. Consoli- 
dation theory provides the most plausible explanation. 
The single-shock method is an appropriate approach 
for studying the relationships between electroconvul- 
sive shock and retroactive amnesia.— Journal ab- 
stract, 

4103. Yarnell, Thomas D. (VA Cent, Gulf- 
Port, Miss.)  Generalization of the effects of 
electroconvulsive shock. Newsletter for Research 
in Psychology, 1964, 6(3), 2-3.—105 albino rats of 
the Holtzman strain were randomly divided into 3 
groups to demonstrate that the effects of ECS are 
stimulus bound and that they will yield generalization 
gradients similar to other learned responses. 3 dis- 
tinct platform jumping boxes were arranged en a 
generalization gradient with 4 stimuli in the cue 
compound and 2 specific stimuli signaling the start 
of the trials. The 3 groups of Ss received avoidance 
training (jump from grid to platform) in 1 of 3 
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boxes Analysis of latency data reveals that the inter- 
action effects oí ECS situation and training box, the 
replication effect, and interaction effects of 
tions and ECS situations as well as the higher order 
interaction were significant. Analysis of the avoid- 
ance response data reveal that the ECS situation and 
the interaction effects of the ECS situation and train- 
box were significant. Results indicate that the 
ects of ECS are stimulus bound and generalize to 
similar situations as other conditioned responses.— 
J. DiGiovanni. 


ÉLECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


4104, Antrobus, Judith S., Dement, William, & 
, Charles. (Teachers Coll. Columbia Ս.) 

Patterns of dreaming recall: An EEG study. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964. 
69(3), 341-344.—11 recallers and 11 nonrecallers of 
dreams were compared with respect to several char- 
acteristics of their rapid eye movement (REM) peri- 
ods during sleep. Continuous recordings of REMs 
and EEGs were obtained for 2 consecutive nights of 
uninterrupted for each Տ. The records were 
scored to yield measures of total dream time (TDT) 
and rate of eye movements during REM periods. 
Recallers had significantly higher TDT than nonre- 
callers. However, contrary to prediction, nonrecallers 
had a significantly higher rate of REMs during 
dreaming than recallers.—Journal abstract. 

4105. Ataev, M. M. Izmenenie élektricheskoi 
aktivnosti kory i struktur 
nogo mozga v 
ke en, refleksov. 
trical activity of cortical and subcortical structures 
during defense conditioning.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 503-511.—During 
the formation of the CR, when a complex CS (sound 
with a "mro flickering light) was pai with 
electric shocks, the EEG showed waves of 2-4 cycles 
with an increase in the amplitude of the potentials. 
After the stabilization of the CR, these changes con- 


4106. Bartoshuk, Alexander K. 
Human neonatal EEG: cy 
les from four areas. Psy- 

chonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 281-282.—Asleep 


3 eps) activity than ow voltage awake samples. 


studies.—Journal abstract. 

4107. Bruck, Max A. (VA Hosp., Canandaigua, 
N. Y.) Syncarony and voltage in the EEG of 
schizophrenics. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 10(5), 454-468.—Synchrony ratios as to the 
phase relationship of brain waves and average voltage 
values were determined by mechanical means for 79 
schizophrenic, 25 nonschizophrenic patients, and 135 
control Ss. The EEGs were separated according to 
conventional rules in normal and abnormal records. 
After the sex factor as well as a different age distri- 
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bution in the control series was քօսոմ to be not sig- 
nificant, the results in the control series were com- 
pared with those of the patients. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4108. Bogacz, J., Castells, C., Yanicelli, E., & 
Botinnelli, M. (Ս. Michigan) Autonomic phe- 
nomena in conscious myoclonic epilepsy. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 
17(4), 382-387.--16 patients ranging in age from 
7-38 with conscious, bilateral, symmetrical myoclonic 
jerks of the arms were studied. Simultaneous re- 
cording of EEG, EMG, respirogram (R), and EKG 
was obtained during 92 episodes of organized parox- 
ysmal discharges. The vegetative changes were of 
short duration and not detectable by clinical exami- 
nation. The type of vegetative change, R and EKG, 
varied with the type of EEG patterns, but the dura- 
tion of the discharge did not seem to be important. 
These autonomic changes were felt to be primary 
consequences of the epileptiform discharge and not 
secondary to the muscle contractions.—L. C. Johnson. 


4109. Danilova, N. N. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Issledovanie dinamiki chastotno-spetsificheskoi 
reaktsii biotokov mozga i retiny v khode dlitel’noi 
svetovoi stimuliatsii metodom korreliatsionnogo 
analiza. [Dynamics of the reaction of specific fre- 
quency of cerebral and retinal biopotentials during 
prolonged photic stimulation using the method of 
correlational analysis.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 377-386.—Auto- and 
cross-correlational analysis was applied to the EEG 
of 6 persons, and to the EEG and ERG of a rabbit. 
The changes in the reactions were studied according 
to 2 criteria, size of coefficients of correlations, and 
the magnitude of the phasic shift relatively to stimu- 
lation. The phasic shift could either increase or 
decrease depending upon the functional changes of 
the brain. Size of the phasic shift of the cortex can 
be smaller than that of the retinal reaction—A. Cuk. 

4110. Dumenko', V. N. Bystrye kolebaniia v 
élektroéntsefalogramme sobak pri vyrabotke us- 
lovnykh refleksov. [Rapid oscillations in EEG of 
dogs during conditioning.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nerv- 
noi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(2), 301-310.—A condi- 
tioned stereotype to sounds and light was formed in 
2 dogs with recordings of EEG taken. The EEG 
showed spike-like oscillations which were regarded 
as discharges of cortical neurons. These fast oscilla- 
tions were more pronounced in the nuclei of the 
optical and acoustical analyzers.—4. Cuk. 

4111. Gilbert, P. W., Hodgson, E. S., & Mathew- 
son, R. F.  Electroencephalograms օք sharks. 
Science, 1964, 145(Whole No. 3635), 949-951.—Pat- 
terns of electrical potentials recorded from the brains 
of sharks exhibit definite relationships to chemical 
and visual stimuli. Forebrain potentials reflect olfac- 
tory processes. Both restrained and free-swimming 
sharks exhibit mesencephalic responses to light and 
neural triggering of respiratory reflexes from the 
medulla. Early evolution of typical vertebrate brain 
functions, with emphasis upon chemoreception, is 
indicated. Journal abstract. 

4112. Glanzer, Murray; Cha man, Robert M. 
Clark, William H., & ede Henry R. (New 
York U.) Changes in two EEG rhythms during 
mental activity. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 68(3), 273-283.—2 sets of tasks—mental 
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addition tasks and concept tasks—were given to 12 
Ss and the effects of these tasks on 2 EEG rhythms— 
kappa and alpha—observed. On the mental addition 
tasks the difficulty of the task was shown to increase 
the output of kappa significantly but not the output 
of alpha. On the concept task, however, the difficulty 
of the task was shown to depress the output of alpha 
significantly. The results for kappa, although highly 
consistent for each individual, did not show any con- 
sistent pattern from 1 individual to another. It is 
suggested that the effects of mental tasks on kappa 
and alpha are specific to the sense modality involved 
in the task. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


4113. Hambert, Gunnar, & Torsten, S:son Frey. 
(U. Uppsala, Sweden) The electroencephalogram 
in the Klinefelter syndrome. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1964, 40(1), 28-36.— The EEGs of 
45 Ss with this syndrome were compared with an 
equal number of control Ss of corresponding sex and 
age. 33 (73%) of the Klinefelter (K) Ss had ab- 
normal curves as against 5 (11%) of the control ՏՏ. 
10 (33%) of the K Ss responded abnormally to photic 
stimulation. The effect of photic stimulation was not 
tested in the control Ss. 3 of the K Ss were uncov- 
ered in a mass survey of military recruits. All 3 had 
abnormal EEGs; 1 only after photic stimulation to 
which he responded with spike and wave complexes. 
In the authors’ opinion these findings indicate that 
the clinical features associated with excess X chromo- 
somes in men may also cause EEG changes, particu- 
larly a low alpha frequency. Author summary. 

4114. Heron, W., & Anchel, H. Synchronous 
sensory bombardment of young rats: Effects on 
the electroencephalogram. Science, 1964, 145 
(Whole No. 3635), 946-947.—Rats were exposed to 
intense 5/sec. synchronous clicks and flashes from 
birth to adulthood. Electroencephalographic record- 
ings showed an abnormally high incidence of high- 
voltage burst activity in the visual cortex and thala- 
mus of the animals; wave frequency within the bursts 
was S/sec. instead of the normal 7/sec.—Journal 
abstract. 


4115. Hockman, Charles H. (Brown U.) EEG 
and behavioral effects of food deprivation in the 
albino rat.  Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 17 (4), 420-427.—Patterns of 
CNS activity in 21 male albino rats were studied 
under conditions of hunger, satiation, and glucose 
administration. Both electrophysiological and be- 
havioral data were collected. Electrodes were im- 
planted in the ventromedial and lateral areas of the 
hypothalamus, mesencephalic reticular formation, 
dorsal hippocampus, and anterior cortex. After both 
23 and 48 hr. of food deprivation the electrical activ- 
ity showed a pattern of low voltage fast activity, 
35-60 c/sec. After a 1-hr. feeding session or during 
the ad libitum condition the low voltage fast activity 
was replaced by high voltage slow wave pattern, 
6-10 cps. Administration of glucose saline, but not 
physiological saline, during deprived state resulted 
in a return of high voltage slow activity. Both pre 
feeding and intraperitoneal injection of glucose de- 
creased rate of bar pressing for food.—L. C. Johnson. 

4116. Kiriakov, K. Nekotorye élektroéntsefalo- 
fraficheskie kriterii utomleniia pri umstvennom 
trude. [Some EEG criteria of fatigue following 
mental work.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’- 
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nosti, 1964, 14(3), 412-416—Ss were 32 railroad 
dispatchers, 14 radio s and 21 

operators: 39 males and 29 females, aged from 26 to 
SO yr. EEG recordings taken after several hours of 


work showed — following changes: change of alpha 
waves into a faster or slower rh ; asymmetry in 
EEG particularly in the left isphere. These 
changes resembled EEG of epileptic seizures but 
would disappear after a rest period.—4. Cuk. 

4117. Kooi, Kenneth A., Guverner, Adnan M., 
Tupper, C. John, & Bagchi, B. K. (Ս. Michigan 
Med. Cent.) Electroencephalographic patterns of 
the temporal region in normal adults. Neurology, 
1964, 14 (11), 1029-1035.— Patterns of transient elec- 
trical discharges of temporal regions have been de- 
scribed for 218 neurologically normal adults. Ap- 
proximately 34 had left, right, or shifting asymmetries 
with left-sided predominance being 3 to 4 times as 
frequent as right. Alpha frequency and sharp tran- 
sients appeared in similar proportions for all age 
groups. While theta and delta frequencies were most 
evident in Ss above 60 yr. of age, their occurrence in 
the 40- էօ 60-yr.-old group was not negligible and 
assumes significance in clinical assessment of the 
electroencephalogram. Incidence of temporal asym- 
metries increaesd in relation to drowsiness, poor 
modulation of the basic occipital pattern, and promi- 
nence of central beta rhythms. Author summary. 

4118. Liu Shih-yih, & Wu Chin-eh. [Electro- 
encephalographic and electrodermographic study of 
the orienting reflex in man.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1963, No. 1, 1-10.—This article is devoted to 
a study of suitable “nerve models” of the orienting 
reflex, given various short single stimulation (weak 
light, sounds) and employing the EEG and SGR.— 
I, D. London. 

4119. Liu Shih-yih, & Wu Chin-eh. [Electro- 
encephalographic study of the formation of condi- 
tioned connections in man.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1963, No. 1, 11-19.—The authors demonstrate 
the possibility of developing “conditional [sound 
plus light] conditioned connections” es Ba the 
central (EEG) component and the efferent (SGR) 
component of the orienting reflex as well as condi- 
tioned reflexes involving “blockade of the a-rhythm." 
—I. D. London. 

4120. Livanov, M. N., Gavrilova, N. A., & As- 
lanov, A. S. Vzaimnye korreliatsii mezhdu raz- 
lichnymi uchastkami kory golovnogo mozga 
cheloveka pri umstvennoi rabote. [Cross-correla- 
tions between various points of human brain during 
mental work.] Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'- 
nosti, 1964, 14(2), 185-194.—Spatial correlations 
of biopotentials of 50 different cortical points were 
investigated in 7 healthy Ss by means of electro- 
encephaloscopy during rest and mental work (arith- 
metic computations). During rest, 5092 of points 
showed low positive correlations, and 50% no corre- 
lations. During mental work, many correlations were 
observed at a high (over 75%) 96 of time. The 
correlating points were found primarily in the ante- 
rior parts of the frontal lobes and in the motor 
analyzer area—A. Cuk. 

4121. Meier, Manfred J. (U. Minnesota, Med. 
Sch.) Reminiscence in inverted alphabet printing 
as a function of degree of EEG abnormality. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 219-225.— 
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This investigation was designed to test an hypothe- 
—— relation ship between degree of EEG 
a ity and amount of reminiscence in motor 
learning. The learning functions and 3 measures of 
reminiscence in inverted alphabet printing under 
massed practice conditions were compared for 2 
groups of convulsive disorder patients differing in 
judged degree of EEG abnormality. A markedly 
abnormal EEG group exhibited significantly less 
reminiscence than a mildly abnormal EEG group in 
the absence of reliable differences in pre-rest per- 
formance level. A normal reference sample showed 
a higher level of performance than either neurological 
sample, but differed significantly in reminiscence only 
from the markedly abnormal EEG group. The 
results were interpreted to reflect the influence of 
central neural variables in the generation and dissi- 
pation of I,—Journal abstract. 

4122, Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro, & Kokubun, 
Osamu. (Tohoku U., Japan) Studies on sensory 
deprivation: II. Introductory remarks and re- 
sults of Ges: records. 1. Tohoku Psycho- 
logica Folia, 1964, 22(3-4), 57-63.—The results of 
polygraphic records of 9 Ss were: In the EEG slow 
waves of middle level appeared persistently through 
most of the 48 hr. experimental period. Other meas- 
ures, typically in the heart rate, showed a W shaped 
day-and-night rhythm. These findings are discussed 
together with the behavioral data of Ss. (German 
summary) Journal abstract. 


4123. Nebylitsyn, V. D. Reaktsiia navi aniia 
ritma kak funktsii intensivnosti m 
svetovogo razdrazheniia. [Driving reaction as a 
function of intensity of flickering light stimulus. ] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(4), 
560-576—EËEG recordings were taken from 25 Ss, 
aged from 20 to 32 yr., as reactions to flickering light 
stimuli, ranging in frequencies from 5 to 22 cycles. 
The dependence of driving reaction on the intensity 
of rhythmical stimulation was determined by means 
of an analyzer and integrator of biopotentials. It was 
found that the dependence may be defined as an 
asymptotic function expressed by the formula y= 
4 bao The existence has been demonstrated 
of some correlation between the type of curve and 
the strength of nervous system.—A, Cuk. 

4124. Nebylitsyn, Մ. ք. O faktorakh individ- 
ual’nykh razlichii v reaktsiiakh biotokov mozga 
na ritmicheskoe svetovoe vozdelstvie. [Factors of 
individual variations in reactions of brain potentials 
to rhythmical light stimulation.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 14(2), 195-203.—Pur- 
pose was to study characteristics of recruiting re- 
sponse at various frequencies, of activation responses, 
and of the EEG “background.” Ss were 15 males 
and 10 females aged from 20 to 32 yr. Some results: 
(a) recruitment in the areas of theta, alpha, and beta 
rhythms depends upon different factors of the nervous 
activity; (b) recruiting response to low frequencies 
(theta rhythm) seems to depend upon the equilibrium 
of nervous processes; (c) persons with a weak 
nervous system show a tendency to a better recruiting 
response within a broader range of frequencies.— 
A. Cuk. 

4125. Pfeiffer, Carl C., Goldstein, Leonide; 
Murphree, Henry B., & Jenney, Elizabeth H. 
(New Jersey NP Inst, Princeton) Electroen- 
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of anti ^ Ar- 
° 22 XL AD 2 
kt that anti-anxiety can 
assayed by means of quantitative in normal Ss, 


reaktsii tipa potentsialov v élektro 
e cheloveka pri sochetanii dvukh 

[Local CRs of evoked potentials in 
human EEG as response to two paired stimuli.] 
Zhurnal Ia պր Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(4), 
577. were 25 adults whose EEG was re- 
corded as reaction to a combination of a sound and 
light stimulus. The latency was significantiy higher 
than to sound and light alone. Conditioned potentials 
the nonspecific response and 


in the posterior of the cortex. Conditioned 
nonspecific potential was exhibited irrespective of 


- he ific EN se. In the 
presence conditioned potential in response to 
sound the — 5 response to light was very indis- 
tinct. In course of pairing sound with light. 
conditioned potentials to time appeared. A. Cuk. 


dinavica, 1964, 40, Suppl. No. 12, 69 p. — A synopsis 
the results obtained in a total series used for 
elucidation օք the normal variability օք the EEG 
response to activation in healthy adults and for reso- 
lution օք problems studied earlier.” Previously un- 
published observations and results are described as 
Se the effects օք Megimide activation—J. A. 
ücker. 


4128. Surwillo, Walter W. (Baltimore City 
Hosp, Md.) Some observations on the relation 
of response speed to frequency of photic stimula- 
tion under conditions of synchronization. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1964, 17(2), .194-198.—The question of whether a 

s reaction time can be increased and decreased 
merely by slowing down and speeding up the fre- 
* quency of the brain's dominant rhythm was investi- 

ne From a total of 48 Ss who were examined, 
were found whose EEGs could be synchronized to 

a flashing light over a wide frequency range while 

they were tested on a reaction task. Although re- 
. sponse time and period of the photic stimulus proved 

to be positively GE under conditions օէ EEG 

օո, the ings were only suggestive 
and could not be used as a basis f iza- 
tion — Author abstract. e 


4129. Venslauskas, M. Լ, Griniavichus, K. Ճ., 


8. 


& Gutman, A. M. (Med. Inst., Kai Litvani 
ER) ^ Büarchedkala ‘model’ ende. 


grammy. [Statistical EEG model.] Zhurnal Vys- 
shei Nervnoi Deiatelnosti, 1964, "má 726-731 
Description of a statistical model of EEG obtained 
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without pronounced rhythmical activity. It has been 
assumed that nervous impulsation may cause a 

wave of excitation in the cortex. The 
number of waves grows with an increase in pulsation 
When they meet, the waves cannot pass over | an- 
other, which limits their dimensions. The dimensions 
of the waves decrease as their number increases. The 
excitation wave is accompanied by an electric charge 
which is recorded by means of the electrode. It is 
the sequence of such recorded electric impulses that 
forms the EEG. Statistical analysis which takes 
account of the dependence of the dimensions of waves 
on their number shows that as excitation grows, the 
average level corresponding to the steady potential 
increases, while the average amplitude diminishes 
the spectrum moves towards high frequencies, and 
the amplitude of low frequencies drops. All this is 
in agreement with experimental facts.—A. Cuk 


4130, Vogel, William, & Broverman, Donald M. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Relationship be- 
tween EEG and test intelligence: A critical re- 
view. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(2), 132-144. 
—Literature on the relationship of EEG to test intel- 
ligence scores is reviewed. Evidence for the rela- 
tionship between these 2 variables seems strongest 
for samples of children, institutionalized geriatric 
patients, mental deficients, and brain-injured persons: 
and weakest for samples of normal adults. EEG 
indices seem to be more strongly related to MA than 
to IQ. Criticisms of the previous research are di- 
rected at insufficient attention to the measurement of 
intelligence, failure to control for sex, too restricted 

lacements of leads, too restricted an employment of 

EG indices, and the assessment of EEG perform- 
ance under inappropriate conditions, (2 p. rcf.)— 
Journal abstract. 


4131. Voitinskii, E. Ia. (Scientific Res. Inst. 
Childhood Infectious Diseases, Leningrad) Prak- 
ticheskie voprosy primeneniia periodogrammnogo 
analiza v elektroentsefalografi. [Practical appli- 
cations of periodogram analysis in electroencephalog- 
raphy.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 163-166. 
—The results obtained from periodogram analysis of 
EEGS obtained from 62 well and hospitalized 
(epilepsy, schizophrenia, brain injury, etc.) Ss are 
discussed. Analyzed are EEG components in dys- 
rhythmy, slow (theta and delta) components, very 
slow (1 to .23 cycles/sec) components, recordings 
from symmetrical brain areas, and the desynchroniza- 
tion of the alpha-rhythm upon stimulation with flick- 
ering light.—L Zusne. 

4132. Williams, Robert L., Agnew, Harman W., 
& Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida) Sleep patterns in 
young adults: An EEG study. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 17 (4), 376- 
381.—16 young adult males were studied for 7 nights 
to investigate the EEG characteristics of night time 
sleep. Continuous recordings of EEG and electro- 
oculogram (EOG) were made. While large indi- 
vidual differences were found in the percent of time 
each S spent in a given sleep stage, each individual 
showed a highly consistent pattern from might to 
night. There was no significant night to night vari- 
ability in the percent of time each S spent in a given 
sleep stage. Tabulation of mean number of times 
each sleep stage occurred indicated that Stages 1. 2. 
and awake were seen most frequently with a decreas- 
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to cxamine the relat 
evoked responses to clicks with changes in wakeful- 
news մ cycles. Of jcular interest 
functional significance of the rhombencephalic phase 
of sleep (RPS). In addition to the chronically im- 
eeng. subcortical leads, cortical, EMG and EKG 
cad were used, Shape and 


changed in a predictable manner during the various 
states of wakefulness and The evoked re- 
sponses in ASG is similar RSP, distraction 
and wakefulness, whereas that in reticular forma- 


tion (MBRF) is reduced or absent during RPS and 
— but present during wakefulness. The 
ASG response does not a r to require the integrit 
of the MBRF. The similarity of the evoked — 
and background EEG during both RPS and alert dis- 
traction in the ASG, thalamus, caudate and MBRF 
suggests that the RPS is a state similar to distraction 
rather than a deep stage of sleep. —L, C. Johnson. 


4134. Yamaguchi, Nariyoshi; Ling, George M., 
& Marc. i, Tadeusz J. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) ecrui during 
wakefulness and chronic 
cats. — Electroencep y & Clinical Neuro- 
physiolology, 1964, 17(3), 246-254,— The thalamic 
nuclei and i for the stimula- 


tions which could consistently clearcut re- 
cruiting responses were studied in 31 adult cats using 
implanted electrodes. EMG and EKG leads were also 


were evoked by 
stimulation of the nonspect thalamic nuclei duri 
various stages of sleep and wakefulness. Typi 
igher ք 
produced el and 
EEG arousal. Attentive behavior or movement de- 


pressed the recruiting response. Only questionable 
were elicited during fast wave 


skull can usually be enhanced by 


requiring the listener 

to make a rather difficult audi discrimination. An 

rene routine reaction is not ective. Journal ab- 
act. 


in average evoked responses 
to missed as compared with detected signals —Jowr 
abstract. 


ship between 
bm Aen sie t. 
Sexsony PuysioLocY 

4139. Agalides, Eugene. General Dynamics Elec- 
tronics, Rochester, N. Y.) (The effect of acoustic 
waves on the 7 ions of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1 26(6). 

—M ion of inian 


4140. Amoore, ohn E. Current status of the 
steric theory oe Annals of the New York 


stereochemical theory of olfaction is outlined. Author's 
methods for a comprehensive ster ical survey 
of odorant molecules are descri Linear dimen- 


models are measured and degrees of fit with postu- 
lated 1 h preliminary 
survey of 21 chemically diverse chemicals with fairly 
rigid molecules and camploraceous odor shows them 


with shape and 
dimensions. (33 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 
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responses to uniform i ination. 
Responses can be elicited over a wide region of the 


4142. Baker, Robert A. (Franklin Inst. Lab., 


Pa.) 


ment. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 116(2), 495-503.—A study of odor in 
water to examine existing test methods and effect of 
variables, interactions, and complex mixtures was 
made with 8 Ss from a set of 36. Fractional odor 
intensity index numbers in threshold evaluations are 
unjuistified. The ASTM triangle was most sensitive 
and preferred by panelists, followed by consistent 
series, short parallel and standard series methods. 
Marked person-chemical interactions were noted. 
Panelists’ sensitivity was greatest at 40° C, next at 
60", and least at 21°. Background odors interfered 
with judgment. Odor mixture deviations from an ex- 
perimental model were noted.—B. Տ. Aaronson. 

4143. Beck, Lloyd Henry. (Ypsilanti State 
Hosp., A A quantitative theory of the olfac- 
A «ՀՀո based the amount of the sense 

covered by an adsorbed film. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 116(2), 448- 
456.—An attempt is made to derive a relationship be- 
tween mo r structures and threshold concentra- 
tion of odorous substances based on the homologous 
series of Zwaardemaker and Bessey. The product of 
the number օք molecules absorbed and the dynamic 
area covered by a single molecule is a constant at 
threshold. gy processes are related to the total 
number of molecules absorbed. Adsorption may be 
continuous or stepwise. Duration characteristics of 
the adsorption film have been insufficiently studied. 
B. S. Aaronson, 

4144. Dravnieks, Andrew. (IIT Res. Inst., Chi- 
cago, III.) emical basis of olfaction. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
116(2), 429-439. —Low chemosensor coverage suf- 
fices for odor sensation. Odor quality correlation 
with low-frequency infrared and Raman spectra rein- 
forces steric match theory. An olfactory chemosensor 
model is presented based on oriented structures of 
electron- or proton-transfer complexes forming con- 
cave adsorption sites at donor and acceptor junctions. 
These are nonlinear capacitances with electrical non- 
linearity changing with adsorption. They are passive 

a rs reporting odorivector presence by gener- 
ating or dispersing intermodulated frequencies. The 

network is inquirer and no sensor energy is 


withdrawn for signal generation. (65 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


4145. Engen, Trygg. (Brown U.) Psychophys- 
ical scaling of odor intensity and aes uar 
բ: the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 116(2), 

516.—Psychological intensity is a negatively ac- 
օո of concentration. The whole in- 
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tensity range is short. Hedonic range is large and 
olfactory odor-analyzing ability good. Olfaction is 
more sensitive to kind than amount of stimulation 
—— varies with kind of odorant. Homologous 

series form a simple, unidimensional con- 
tinuum. As chain length increases, “oiliness” in 
creases, “coolness” decreases, and "pleasantness" is 
nonmonotonic, Stimulus efficiency” of nonverbal 
organisms must be considered in terms of the psycho 
Բրա function of the individual alcohols. (37 ref.) 
—B. S. Aaronson, 

4146. Foster, Dean. (Virginia Military Inst.) 
Odor correlation and the panel technique, 1953. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
116(2), 482-483.— Progress in the use of panel tech- 
niques in studying odors since 1953 is briefly noted.— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

4147. Gershuni, G. V., Gasanov, U. G., Zaboeva, 
N. V., & Lebedinskit, M. M. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol. 
Leningrad) Elektricheskit ichnyl otvet proekt- 
sionnoí zony kory mozga i vremennye parametry 
vneshnego signala. [Electrical primary response of 
the cortical projection zone and time parameters of 
the external signal.) Biofisika, 1964, 9(5), 597-606. 
—The authors present and interpret the data of a 
study on the primary response of the auditory cortex 
as a function of the time parameters of the signal.— 
I. D. London. 


4148. Gesteland, Robert C. (Scientific Engineer- 
ing Inst, Waltham, Mass.) Initial events of the 
electro-olfactogram. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1964, 116(2), 440-447.—The 
electro-olfactogram (EOG) is a voltage change be- 
tween the olfactory mucosa and any other point on a 
frog and is produced by a smell. The negative com- 
ponent of EOG is similar to that previously described 
by Ottoson, the positive component seems due to an 
active receptor process. Characteristic EOGs were 
produced to various substances. Classification of 
these substances cuts across classical odor schemes.— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

4149. Gouras, P., & Carr, R. E. (Nat. Inst. 
Neurological Diseases & Blindness, Bethesda, Md.) 
Primate retinal responses: Slow changes during 
repetitive stimulation with light. Science, 1964, 
145( Whole No. 3630), 413-414—Sudden, repetitive 
illumination of the dark-adapted monkey eye produces 
transient changes in the electroretinogram and trans- 
ocular potential which can last an hour or longer.— 
Jouranl abstract. 

4150. Hahn, John F. (U. Virginia) Some rela- 
tions between smell and other sensory response 
systems. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 116(2), 559-563.—The use of nonverbal 
standards and matching methods helps objectify olfac- 
tory research. Basic dimensions in other senses have 
been associated with anatomical differences. One 
should utilize stimuli arousing only sensations of odor. 
Problems in studying adaptation and masking in smell 
are also noted.—B. 5. Aaronson. 

4151. Hainer, Raymond M. (Arthur D. Little 
Inc, Cambridge, Mass.) Some suggested critical 
experiments in olfactory theory. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 116(2), 477- 
481.— Theories of olfaction have emphasized the con- 
ceivable processes for initiating olfactory response 
and functional modes of operation for elements of the 
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over-all olfactory GE quam. Thele- տո. 1964, 145(Whale No. 3636), 1071-1072.—The 
format of thas discharges (rom afferent. serves from 
ԷՎ ----- am integrated աա. maache stretch receptors do eot pare " 

ol the information the- մտ bas been sufntactisted by test doct amimation. 
ory are set forth. Experiments for determining Սերոհռեն. In amar enrestrained cats, nerve stim- 
threshold levels and for between sert ` lation activating. Group 1 amd most Group 11 sensory 
ing and olfaction are suggested —8, 5. Aaronson. übers (trom muscle spimdies and Golgi tendon of- 

4152. Jones, F. Nowell, & Woskow, Morris H. ) in pure mancular nerves failed to evoke wma] 
(U. California, Los Angeles) On the of gien, Cutaneous perve stimulation in the 
odor mixtures. Annals of the New York y ame animals produced sensory discrimination em 
of Sciences, 1964, 116(2), 484-494.-- Subjective mag- below intensities required to elicit detectable perve 
nitude estimates for mixtures of all pairs of benzene, thresholás.—/ ourna! abstret 

cyclohexane. 419. Stone, Herbert. (Stanford Res. Inst, Menlo 
butanol and amyl acetate at several levels of stimulus Park, Calif.) Behavioral of absolute and 
intensity were neither additive nor a simple average. differential olfactory , Annals of the 
Results are compatible with the մամա. New York Academy of Sciences, 1904, 116(2), - 
tion is an analytical sense and examination of SM. Responses to a series of odorants with a new 
mixtures should be of interest. B. S. Aaronson. olíactometer follow Fechner’s logarithmic law. Ex- 

4153. Kendall, David A, & Neilson, Anne J. periences with the new ollactometer are noted as well 
(Arthur D. Little, Inc., i Mass.) Correla- at some discrepancies in the data which are being 
tion of subjective and ob odor responses. investigated further, (19 ref.) H. S. Aaronson. 
Annals of the New York Academ Z= et, 1964, 4199. Summer, W. Odor research in Europe: 
116(2), 567-575.—C ison Liquid Chro- A report. ճառն of the New York Academy of 
motography (GLC) with an expert odor panel in the Sciences, 1964, 116(2). 361 - M8. —A of cur- 
detection of anethol, citral, — salicylate and արմ rent European interests in odor research. in- 
Suggests the nose is more sensitive to the odor Aude the structure and function of the sensing organ. 
than GLC. GLC is also less sensitive to — and 
and mixtures. The nose composites and analyzes and its functions in various animals is a being car- 
GLC fractionates. The 2 are complementary. ried out. The practical problems in studying olfaction 
—8B. S. Aaronson. in Europe and the United 5tates are compared. The 

4154, Kuehner, Richard L. Recent advances in need for odor measuring instruments D stressed. — B. 
odor: Theory, measurement, and control Annals S. Aaronson. 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 116(2), 4160. Valois, Russell Լ. Jacobs, Gerald H, & 
357-746.—Proceedings of a conference on odor re- Abramov, Israel. (indiana Ն.) Responses of sin- 
search. Sectii include a general — and edi) or Äer 
sessions on odor theory, physiology chemistry, light. ved . 

E c: — —— re pere — — geniculate are very SEA 

urement, odor control, macaque are A 

—B. S. Aaronson. from one wavelength to another, independent of the 
4155. Moulton, D. G., & T D. (Florida SCH 


olfactory sys- t “ 
tem. Annals of the York Academy of Sciences, Shifts avelength produce opposite changes in firing 
1964, 1802. NA review oí — rate. of the particular wavelengths im- 


logical studies of olfaction. It covers the basic aspects volved ; , any given cell is more sensitive to 
of the structure and electrcial activity the olfactory shifts in some spectral regions than in others 
system, the olfactory bulb, the acute preparation and  Jowrmal abstract. š 


the chronicall ed animal, “efferent” control of 4161. Wright, Robert Huey, 
the chronically prepare variables involved in the neth M. (Purdue io Evaluation of far infrared 


timulation of receptors, differential — : 
to odors and — studies. (93 rei.) —B. S. Annals Te New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 


4156. Sch Howard A. Hunt Foods & In- of 
utz, ( 


dustries, Inc., Fullerton, Calif.) A matching-stan gested 1 ective 

rds characterizing odor qualities. trinsically involved in the basic factors. 

— Fo York Academy of Sciences, 1964, odor sensations. A bipolar factor with resinous odors 
ing-standards technique 


i with minimum training characterized by hexyl acetate, and a trigmenial factor 
a ed “The method is applicable to wees — Odors seem related to Raman spectra.— 
many kinds of standards and the more a set repre- B. S. Aaronson. 
sented major odor qualities, the more sensitive it 4162. Zenkin, G. M., Maksimov, v. V., & — 
would be to a wide variety of odorous material. A.L. (Moscow Physico-Technical Inst.) 1 edo- 
This method can be used to test odor theory predic- vanie gorizontal'nogo vzaimodelstviya na urovne 
tions.—B. S. Aaronson. medlennykh bipolyarov setchatki lyagushki. [An 
4157. Sewett, J. E., Bourassa, C. M., & Inoue, S. investigation of horizontal interaction at the level of 
Effects of cutaneous and muscle sensory nerve the slow bipolars in the retina oftheírog.] Biofisika, 
volleys in aware cats: A study in perception. Sci- 1964, 9(5), 612-620.—The authors study the influ- 
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bevel of the : in 
several characteristics of this interaction. —/. D. 
London. 


Է աօ», BiocursacAL, & CrncuLATOnY 
Errrcrs 

41 Robert C. & H Maurice, (Wak 

63. Beck, Ջ oo Chat (Wake 


Forest Coll.) Some - s Rr 
procedures on Së body weigh: 
of the rat. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71 


(1), 93-101.—The daily pattern of food and water 
intake of 9 rats stabilized well during the first week 
of 30 days on a 23.5-hr. water deprivation schedule. 
Food con ion was about 3$ the ad lib level on the 
schedule, !4 the daily intake coming in the hour after 
drinking. Water intake was consistently about 1.2 
times food intake, After Day 30 the Ss were given 
stomach loads of h onic saline just prior to their 
regular daily drinking. Water intake was then facil- 
itated in proportion to load concentration and later 
food consumption was similarly facilitated. Jé-hr. wa- 
ter intake the following day was depressed but food 
intake was still enhanced. Journal abstract. 

4164. Black, pans W. Leer? E^ Iowa) ST 
rate to auditory stimuli of varying dura- 
tion. 1 Science, 1964, 1(7), 171-172.-- 
Rats were presented a 40 db white noise with a dura- 
tion of from 1.0 sec. to 10.5 sec. The stimulus 
initially produced heart rate deceleration, while the 
magnitude of the response increased with stimulus 
duration. With subsequent presentations, the heart 
rate response to noise became an acceleration. Lat- 
tency of response was an increasing function of stim- 
ulus duration, with 82% of the maximum responses 
following stimulus offset. These phenomena com- 
plicate the investigation of classical conditioning of 
heart rate.—Journal abstract. 

4165. Hawkins, T. Daryl, & Pliskoff, Stanley S. 
(U. Maryland) Brain-stimulation intensity, rate 
of self-stimulation and reinforcement strength: 
An analysis through chaining. Journal of the ex- 
perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 285-288. 
—Reinforcement strengths of different intensities of 
brain stimulation were assessed by means of a 2-mem- 
ber behavioral chain. A variable interval schedule 
of 30 sec. was the first-member, and 5 lever presses, 
each rewarded with stimulation, was the 2nd. It was 
found that response rate on the VI schedule continued 
to increase beyond the intensity value which produced 
peak rate on the second-member, selí-stimulation 
lever. It was concluded (1) that brain-stimulation 
reinforcement strength cannot be assessd adequately 
by means of self-stimulation rate, and (2) the chain- 
ing technique employed in this experiment appears 
promising as an analytical tool in brain-stimulation 
research. Finally, some aspects of the data suggested 
a fatigue or stimulation-adaptation phenomenon.— 
Journal abstract. 

4166. Kehoe, M., & Ironside, W. (Ս. Rochester 
Sch. Med.) Studies on the experimental evocation 
of depressive responses using hypnosis: III. The 
secretory rate of total gastric acid with respect to 
Various spontaneous experiences such as nausea, 

i crying, and dyspnea. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1964, 26(3), 224-249.—"7 healthy volunteers 
were the Ss of 78 experiments. Each experiment 
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consisted of 5 equal periods (phases) oí 30 minutes 
during 3 of which the Ss were hypnotized. Tran- 
scripts of S's continuous reporting were used opera- 
tionally to define: nausea, disgust, vertigo, dizziness 
dyspnea, crying, thirst, hunger, olfactory hallucina 
tions, the idea of food, and hallucinations of seeing 
and eating food. The group results revealed a con 
sistent association between the direction of the secre 
tory rate of total gastric acid and the c fe 
phenomenological experience irrespective o neth 
or not the Ss were hypnotized.” (35 ref.)—G 
Shipman, 

4167. Kozar, A. J. (U. Michigan) Anticipatory 
heart rate in rope climbing. Ergonomics, 1964, 7 
(3), 311-315.—Using a newly developed telemetry 
system, records of heart-rate reaction of hu 
prior to the rope climb were obtained. The data pre 
sented on humans represents support for research by 
Rushmer, who experimented with dogs in demonstrat 
ing the role of the motor cortex in controlling the 
heart beat and particularly its involvement prior to 
vigorous exercise. The data consists of telementered 
heart rates of 10 gymnasts prior to, during and fol- 
lowing a rope climb for speed. The percentage of 
anticipatory heart rate increase over basal value oí 
post-warm-up for the climb was approximately 259%. 
This amount of anticipatory heart rate for the 10 Ss 
unassociated with actual energy expenditure would 
permit support of Rushmer's theory.—Jowrnal ab 
stract. 


4168. Lebedev, F. M., & Kheifets, M. F. Meto- 
dika odnovremennogo issledovaniia migatel'nykh 
uslovnykh refleksov i funktsional'nogo sostoianiia 
serdechno-sosudistoi sistemy u cheloveka. | Method 
of simultaneous study of the eyelid CRs and of the 
functional state of the cardiovascular system in man.] 
Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(2), 
264-268.—Detailed description of the apparatus and 
method with diagram.—4. Cuk. 

4169. Lindeburg, Franklin A. (U. California, 
Riverside) Leg angle and muscular efficiency in 
the inverted leg press. Research Quarterly, 1964. 
35(2), 179-183.—37 high school boys were tested for 
leg strength in an inverted leg press position at 
various angles of the leg on the thigh—100°, 110°, 
120°, 130°, and 140°—to determine the best angle for 
optimum muscular efficiency. Reliability coefficients 
were high. The Ss extended their legs approximately 
20° when exerting a maximum contraction. Between 
the starting angles, ranging from 100° to 140° meas- 
ured with a protractor between the malleolus bone on 
the ankle, the head of the tibia on the knee, and the 
middle of the thigh, there was no significant differ- 
ence in leg strength at any one of the angles.—/our- 
nal abstract, 


4170. Moyer, K. E., & Been, R. T. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Effect of adrenalectomy on 
food, water, and saltwater consumption in the 
rat: A methodological study. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1964, 104(2), 297-300.—23 hour food, 
distilled-water, and 3% saltwater consumption was 
measured 5 days pre- and postoperatively on adrenal- 
ectomized, sham-operated and normal rats. Adrenal- 
ectomized Ss consume significantly less food than 
sham-operated or normal Ss. They also consume 
more 3% salt solution. It was concluded that salt- 
water consumption may be used as a preterminal 
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— = The mean NaCl com 
H om was divided 
i» da We of the Š preoperative 


days. When s ratio of 475 or larger was reached, all 
Sa died within 15 days after salt withdrawal—Jeer- 
wal abstract 


4171, Obrist, Paul A. in Cae 1. 4 
Wood, Donald M. (U. North ima) Auto- 
nomic levels and lability, and time on 
a perceptual task and a sensory-motor task. Per- 
ceptwal & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 753-762—This 
experiment was intended to evaluate further an 
hypothesis in which perceptual and sensory-motor 
performances were considered to be influenced by 
autonomic processes via autonomic regulation of cor- 
tical activity, For this purpose, lability and level 
measures of sudomotor activity and heart rat were 
obtained during rest and performance in 54 male Sa. 
The hypotheiss was consistently supported in 7 sig- 


nifeant or near-significant correlations out of a por- 
sible 14. Faster performance time on the sensory- 
motor task was found with Ss having low resting 
heart rate, increased heart-rate variability during 
performance, and low levels of skin resistance, Faster 
performance time on the 1 task was found in 


Ss with a high frequency of GSR activity during per- 
formance. Also, an interaction effect was 

between some of the autonomic measures, being most 
pronounced in the perceptual task. (19 ref.) —Jour- 


nal abstract. 


4172. Paul, Gordon L. (Ս. Illinois) A methodo- 
logical note on the Palmar Sweat Index (PSI). 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 264.— Commercial 
PSI apparatus was found to be convenient and prac- 
tical; however, requiring clarification of - 
ogy: (a) Change scores on the same finger ap- 
pear to be the only meaningful data; (b) Re-calibra- 
tion of the densitometer is necessary with each print; 
(c) Dial readings should be made only after complete 
stabilization of the indicator, and, (d) all ings 
should be taken at the same time from printing, pref- 
erably 28 days or more.—Jowrnal abstract. 


4173. Riese, J. A, & Damrau, F. Use of ac- 
tivated charcoal in gastroenterology, value for 
flatulence and nervous diarrhea. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1964, 12(5), 500-502.— 
A clinical study of Requa's Activated Charcoal 
sules in a group of 61 patients indicated that this 
drug is of great help in the treatment of the following 
gastroenterological conditions: (1) flatulence, with 
abdominal distention and release of flatus from the 
rectum; (2) nervous diarrhea, with irritable or spas- 
tic colon; and (3) malodorous stools, where it ap- 
peared to be an excellent adsorbent and deodorant of 
fetic intesitnal gasses. (15 ref.) Author abstract. 


4174, Sletten, I. W., Nilsen, J. A, Young, R. C. 
& Anderson, J. T. (U. Minnesota). Blood lipids 
and behavior in mental- patients. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1964, 26(3), 261-266.--"2. 

of male patients were identiñed by screening the 
population of Hastings State Hospital. The 20 with 
the highest and the 20 with the lowest blood 
cholesterols were selected for study. Each group was 
evaluated twice with the Brief Psychiatric Rating 
Scale, Nurses Evaluation Sheet, and Psychotic Reac- 
tion Profile. Differences significant at the .01 and .05 
levels were noted. Low cholesterol Ss were more re- 


41275. Start, K. B. 4 Graham, J. S. (U. West. 
Australia) Relationship between the relative and 
absolute isometric endurance of an isolated muscle 

Research Quarterly, 1964, 35(2), 193-204.— 
e study was concerned with devising à model to fit 
the relationships that were found to exist 
metric measures of strength and endurance, within 8 

of 30 men, 2 measures of endurance were 
taken using different loading factors. The 1st mess- 
ure used a common load of % of the mean 


durance. On the basis of the interrelationships of the 
measures, it was suggested that when int 
ient to cause int 


had 
volution, the premotor zone and the caudate nucleus. 
Recordings were obtained of blood pressure, respira- 
tion, salivary secretion, EEG and vascular reflexes. 
Electric stimulation of the orbital cortex simultaneous 
with an intense stimulation of the sto receptors 
leads to the development զ ag imental neurosis 
which lasts for wk. Underlying the neurosis is 
an overstrain of the excitatory process in the afferent 
link of the interoceptive ae er S 
4178. Thornton, Raymond H., Rohter, rank D., 
& Michael, Ernest D. (Ս. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Circulatory adjustments to training for 
apneic diving. Research. Quarterly, 1964, 35(2), 
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ming training program, 3 days a weck, for 4 wk. 
The 3 for all ծ consisted 
of the í ing: a Lin, step test, brachial pulse 
wave test, a V, ECG test, and blood pressure measure- 
ments. ial pulse recordings were taken on those 
individuals who showed marked changes on the above 
tests when they held their breath. In no phase of the 
study were any of the S's physiological responses to 
breath ing, as measured by the tests used, 
changed signi y. The changes which occurred 
with Ss in this study when they held their breath are 
discussed in relation to earlier findings. (22 ref.)]— 
Journal abstract. 


peaks."—N. H. Pronko. 
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4180. Aaronson, B. S. (N. J. Neurology & Psy- 
chiatry Res. Bureau, Princeton) The comparative 
sensitivity of the qualitative and quantitative Por- 
teus Maze scores to drug effects. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 184-185.—22 male 
schizophrenics were divided into 2 groups and ad- 
ministered the Porteus Mazes at pretest, the end of 
an experimental drug period involving 2 butyro- 
phenone derivatives, and at the end of a chlor- 
promazine period. The mean quantitative and quali- 
tative scores were not significantly different but the 
variance of the qualitative scores differentiated the 
2 compounds.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


4181. Agranoff, Bernard W., & Klinger, Paul D. 
(U. Michigan)  Puromycin effect on memory 
fixation in the goldfish. Science, 1964, 146( Whole 
No. 3646), 952-953.—Puromycin injected intra- 
cranially into the goldfish produces impairment of 
memory for a shock-avoidance response. Intracranial 
injection of puromycin aminonucleoside, or of saline 
has no effect. Puromycin does not affect performance 
in naive or overtrained goldfish.—Journal abstract. 

4182. Andreev, B. V. Vliianie dimedrola na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’ nost cheloveka. [Effect 
of dimedrol on higher nervous activity of man.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 
406-411.—By means of conditioned eyelid reflexes 
and motor reflexes with verbal reinforcement, changes 
in higher nervous activity of 5 healthy and 15 neurotic 
Ss were traced 30 min. after the administration of 
.0125 and .025 g doses of dimedrol. In most cases, 
the excitability of the cortex decreased and drowsi- 
ness, and, in some cases, sleepiness were observed. 
Less frequently and mostly with smaller doses, a 
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temporary weakening of the inhibitory process and & 
disturbance of the equilibrium of nervous proce 
toward higher excitability were noticed. Many Ss 
reported soothing and tranquilizing effects.—4f. Cuk, 

4183. Beauseigneur-Nuyts, T. Vallet, R, & 
Leviet, M. Q. (Hôp. Psychiatrique d'Armentiéres, 
France) Étude o-pharamacologique du 8909 
RP. par les échelles d'évaluation psychiatrique de 
Wittenborn. [A psychopharmacological study of 
8909 RP. with the Wittenborn Scale of Psychiatric 
Evaluation.] Encephale, 1964, 53(3), 405-414.— 
Favorable results were found in 64% of a group of 
psychopathic patients, but little effect was seen on 
anxiety, hysterical conversion, manic states, or para- 
noia. Social contact was generally improved and ac- 
tivities tended to become more normal. The Witten- 
born Scale furnishes the clinician with an instrument 
of greater precision in studying behavior and evaluat- 
ing symptoms, but it should not be substituted for the 
clinical examination which can give a more global 
appreciation of the evolution of each case. IV. W. 
Meissner. 

4184. Braunstein, N. A., & Moscone, R. O. 
(Calle 6, 608. Córdoba, Argentina) Considera- 
ciones acerca de la metodología de la investigación 
psicofarmacológica. [Methodological considerations 
in psychopharmacological research.] Acta Psiquidt- 
rica y Psicolégica América Latina, 1964, 10(2), 111- 
118.—Placebos were administered to 96 patients on 
surgical and clinical wards for 3 days. 72 were then 
asked questions about the effects suggesting depres- 
sive effects, and the other 16 questions suggesting 
excitatory effects. Results indicate: suggestion can 
be produced just by the questions asked, even under 
double-blind conditions; this occurs more readily for 
believing in the “depressive” quality of the drug; 
autosuggestion in the drug administrator has a definite 
influence on results; and autosuggestion has no influ- 
ence if only the S's report is taken and no questions 
are asked.—W. W. Meissner. 

4185. Brubaker, M. L., & Pierson, W. R. (Cali. 
fornia Coll. Med., Los Angeles) The effect of 
dexadrine on primary mental abilities scores. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 518-519. 
—73 Ss were given the SRA Primary Mental Abil- 
ities Test. On a repeated administration under a 
similar separate 16 method % of the group received 
a 5 mg. tablet of dexadrine and the other 1⁄2 a placebo. 
No significant differences between the groups were 
noted. Ingestion of either the placebo or the dexadrine 
did not alter the scores.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4186. Cameron, Jean S., & Wendt, G. R. (U. 
Rochester) Chemical studies of behavior: VIII. 
Some anomalous onset effects of benzquinamide, 
a “tranquilizer”. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58 
(2), 265-275.—In an experiment on 50 normal young 
men, benzquinamide in various doses produced sudden 
onset effects with mingled restlessness, confusion, 
sense of unreality, apprehension, anger, unsociability, 
depression, and sedation. In 57 double-blind adminis- 
trations these were known to occur 19 times. Their 
duration was brief and gave way to a steady state of 
sedation. Hypotheses are offered to explain the fail- 
ure of clinical investigators to report such effects.— 
Author abstract. 

4187. Caputo, Daniel V. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med.) Early experience and LSD-25. Journal of 
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Ազար P'rychelegy, 194, Bt ee 


eme and LSD-25 was studied It was found that a 
ger? interaction effect occurred. dur 
1 


minutes after LSD-25 in j 
p^ with LSD.2S — deni 
tabletop than 


greater ac- 
tivity on à did rats injected 
with LSD-25, despite the fact that control groups 
were mot significantly di t 


The implications of 
potheses concerning the later effects of 
and “ignoring” organisms in infancy were considered, 

-Journal abstract, 

4188. Chessick, Richard D. Haertzen, Charles 
A & Wikler, Abraham. (VA Res. Hosp, Chicago, 
ՈՐՍ Tolerance to LSD-25 in schizophrenic sub- 
jects. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(6), 
653-658.—Chronie schizophrenic patients develop 
tolerance to LSD-25, at least as indicated by highly 
significant attenuation of the effects of ae hy 
the drug on — diameter and kneejerk t 
after 6 days of once-daily administration in amounts 
gradually increasing to that level. Data gathered 
which suggest that the effects of a single dose of 
LSD-25 on pupillary diameter (but not on kneejerk 
threshold) in nontolerant individuals (with or with- 
out schizophrenia) may be correlated negatively with 
age are also presented.—J. A. Lücker, 

4189, D , William James. (U. Washing- 
ton) Some եո of iproniazid on the behavior 
of normal and (— rats. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4813-4814,—Abstract. 

4190, Doty, Larry A., , Barbara A., Wise, 
Mildred A., & Senn, Ronda (Northern Illinois 
U.) Effects of postnatal on dis- 
crimination on rats. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(2), 329-332.—Rats treated chroni with 
2 mg/kg chlorpromazine from 3 days to 60 days of 
age, and simultaneously exposed in their home 
to geometric forms (circle and triangle), were sig- 
nificantly inferior to saline-treated controls in their 
ability at maturity to learn discriminated avoidance 
responses involving the forms. Chl ine- 
treated Ss were essentially similar in discrimination 
learning ability to rats which were not exposed to the 
forms in early life. The results were interpreted as 

is that ine reduces 
by reducing 


gram. The latter is a plot of objectively determined 
absolute thresholds (RLs) against stimulus frequency 
for a lateral swaying response in standing, blindfolded 
Ss to sinusoidal electrical stimuli of various fre- 
quencies passed between S's mastoid processes. Num- 
bers of subjective responses were not significantly 
different under the Dramamine and placebo condi- 
tions. The only effect on the objective vestibulogram 
was a rise in the RL at 0.20 cps. The results did not 
suggest any hypothesis as to the site of action of the 
drug, but did suggest that its mechanism in prevent- 
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ing the det of sation sickness 2 


4192. ; Post Bir- 
Lg Nery & Wrangsjoe, Bjoern. 


ects of a depressant as 
modified by — 
Perceptual & Motor Shills, 1964, 18(2), 513-22-- 


Objective and subjective reactions to drug and pla 
cabo treatments were studied in 15 healthy Ss under 
3 conditions: 200 mg. Pentobarbitone introduced as 
a depressant drug, 200 mg. Pentobarbitone introduced 
as a drug the actions of which were not known to E, 
and a placebo introduced as a depressant drug. Mean 
time-respome curves showed that pulse rate, objective 
and subjective reaction speed, and subjective wake- 
fulness were decreased by all treatments. The t- 
est effects were produced by Pentobarbitone intro- 
duced as a depressant while Pentobarbitone alone was. 
on the whole, less effective than the placebo intro- 
duced as a depressant drug.—Jeurwal abstract. 


4193. Guseva, E. G. Izmenenie peredela dif- 
tormozheniia 


ferentsirovochnogo pod vliianiem 
kofeina i amitalnatriia. [Change of the limit of 
i — inhibition under the influence of caf- 
cine 


Deiatel'mosti, 1964, 14( 
flex was established in 


480-488.—-Salivating re- 


at) Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnol 
b of different type of 


nervous activity. It was found that at the limit of 
the inhibitory caffeine and sodium amital do 
not c the differentiation already disinhibited, 


but still her disturb the higher nervous activity. 

Ly Sawn Quam, aad cu Int 
on nervous system, can 

from 6-15 pai d Cuk. 


Rudolf; Bacon Eugenia 
& (Johns Hopkins School 

Med., Baltimore, Md.) Effects of chlorpromazine 
flicker fusion. Journal of Nervous & Mental 


drug values). 

placebo group neither immediate nor long 
range change in the basal or in the individual dose 
In the drug group the administration of 
chlorpromazine caused an initial drop of the indi- 


chlorpromazine administration produces tolerance to 
some of 


N. H. Pronko. 
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ետ mma Gilerences were statistical? 


of ine.] 2 
Nervnoi Deiatel , 14(3), 397-405. 


- 
եմա. Net infr e. a revival oi bt bel 
vegetative components of the oe ienting reficx che 
acars water the տարու of chhorpromaditw — | 
«առատ ն drown that the cerebral cortex effects the 
control of its own level of activity and of the activity 
of varices subcortical structures fot by means of the 
„uhr formation of the brain stem which js bho ke! 
by chlerpromagise, bot by the reticular dt of 


CRs under the infiuence of atropine . Zhurnal 
V yuka Nervael Deiatel nosti, 1964, 4(2), 211-222. 
«Տպ were M schizophrenics apd 10 healthy Se 
Orienting and motor reflexes to sound were elabo 
rated, and organic changes of Sa recorded (EEG 


EMG, EKG, GSR, don), Tt was found that 
administration of at produces a depression of 
motor reflexes, bat it not change, at times, even 


revives the of the orienting reflex. In 

schizophrenics, it increases the dissociation of Ե» 

electrical, motor and "me components of the 
, Cuk. 


S յ բ nae 
Japan 

of LSD intoxication. Archives A General Pry- 
chiatry, 1964, 11(2), 151-161.—LSD in doses of 
lag to 24 per ke of body wei was administered 
orally or intramuscularly to normal individuals 
3 types of reaction were identified in the Ss and their 
characteristics were described in detail: reaction type 


ences between religious and drug- 


induced experiences. J 

chology, 1963, 3(2), 146-154.—Drawing on the 
writings of William James 3 forms of consciousness 
are : „ intellectual, and mystical. 
Both religious mysticism and drug-induced experi- 
ences arouse the mystical awareness of the ultimate 
wnity of all things. They differ in as much as the 


itv of 

religi mystic, through auto-suggestion or religious 
conditioning. concentrates on this feature of the ex- 
consciousness, Drug-induced states, on the 


hand simultaneously elevate all 3 levels of conscious- 
ness.—F. T. Severin. 


4204. David; Steinberg, Hannah, & 
Տ : Arthur. (University Coll., I 
indices of l 


օք 
effects. Perceptual & Motor Skills. 
1964, 18(2), 558.—6 measures of ha: i 
size were examined as indices of the effects of 
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4206 Massoni, R. 8, & Lebensoha, F. (San te MePesha, Joha Mascio, Alberto. 
Jean 621. Rosario, Brasil) Las (Masuchawitt Mental Heakth Cent. Boston) Drug- 
Bas: Su importancia en SE d 
[Hallcogenie drugs: T importance in tt. եռ. — 
antia) psychotherapy.) Acta P. Sch LEN 


պ." P 
Lipa América Lanae, 1964, 10(2), S- E. on Gap probe ae 
importance of LSD, indocybine amd mescaline as 
prychotherapeutic catalyzers on a cathartic level is ) 
diese! LSD acts on mental somatic, and oup — "Pe — 
work! areas; indocybine acts chiefly on the somatic 
sphere ; mescaline acts on the outer world area. They 
thes complement cach other and promote ballucina- 
tory transference. For proper interpretation, 
prychoanalyst should have his own experience 
these drugs. Hypochondriasis, character disorders, 
obsestional neurosis and anxiety neuroses are most 
apt to respond to this treatment. — — and de- 
pressions respond poorly —JV, W. Meissner. 

4207. Matsuzaki, M H, & Tokizane, M Em Aig 
T. (U. Tokyo) Paradoxical of sleep: Its condition 
artificial induction in the cat by sodium 
Science, 1964, 146(Whole No. ). 13228-1329.— 
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rate, respiration, and eye movement. This phase 
appeared afi 3- to 5-min period of sleep character- 
մոք by slow waves, and CONGR for 4 to 15 min— 
Journal abstract. 
4208. Menozzi, & 
En e — ef- 
indotti in soggetti normali. 178-318 and 
atropin: Comparative study of effects induced in 
normal subjects.) Archivio di Psicologia, Newrolo- © 
Lang JE. Frese. 
in Jj 1 
produced the followi r disturbances: a) psycho- 
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i i i i of aminasine on conditioned-reflex 
— rn . tivity in dogs], Zhurnal Eksperimental noi í Kii- 
culties in concentratioon. Depersonalization, psycho- mi i Meditsiny, 1963, 3(2), 11-16.—Aminasine 


39: 4214-4220 
im Հա of L5-5 completely the 
formation — in dogs. 


Gene Marshall, & Beecher, Henry 
K. (Harvard Med. Sch) Drugs and t: 
Effects of and secobarbital 
evaluation. Journal of Pryc b 


estimation tendency, or judgment 
greater. The increase in judgment error was statis- 
tically significant with amphetamine, but only sug- 
gestive with secobarbital. Implications of the find- 
concerning the effect of amphetamine on 

are discussed —Author abstract, 

4215. Sofronov, N. S. The effect of calypnon 
on conditioned reflexes in ` Ge i 
7 , 1964, 27(2), 131-134.—Calypnon 
(S-ethyl- Ibarbituric acid) in doses of 0,5-60 


= —.— matron reflexes with the prepara- 


error, was still 


ment. 
doses (0 
.5-2 mg/kg) tends to decrease, with medium 
doses (10-30 m )—to rise, while large doses of 
the drug ( mg/kg) result in disorders of the 
activi 


conditioned reflex ty and subsequent sleep. 
Medium and high doses of calypnon tend to drast- 
cally disturb delayed and differential inhibition. 


As against barbamyl (amytal sodium)—internal in- 
hibition is affected by calypnon to a lesser 3 
ournal 

0 


acob 
Charles. (U. Missouri Med.) The 
control of behavior output as related te’ ¿he con- 


Š 
Թ 
— 


cc of physiological saline (Group I) or 2.5 mg/kg 
1). The reversal of the 


Significant increase in response rate in G II 
When 0.4 mg/kg of epinephri EG 


the same rate they had shown i 
` tege e? under chlorpromazine. 


4217. Wilson, Roy Edward, & Shagass, Charles. 
(State U. Iowa) Comparison of two drugs with 
ջ mimetic effects (LSD and DITRAN). 

ournal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(3), 
277-286.— A comparative study of the effects of 2 
psychotomimetic drugs, LSD and Ditran, was carried 
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out in porum mm psychiatric patients. Con- 
tinuous clinical observations were made following 
each injection, and Jarvik's Questionnaire, the 
Bender and Draw-a-Person tests were serially 
administered. The antidotal effects of sodium suc- 
cinate for LSD and of tetrahydroaminacrin (THA) 
for Ditran were also evaluated. Results indicated 
marked differences between the effects of LSD and 
Ditran."—N. H. Pronko. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


4218. Blyth, Carl S., & Lovingood, Bill W. (U. 
North Carolina) Psychomotor responses and their 
relationship to personality traits of young men 
performing in high ambient temperature (110 F.) 
Research Quarterly, 1964, 35(3, Pt. 1), 241-245.— 
The purpose of this study was to isolate relationships 
between psychomotor responses and personality struc- 
ture. 13 ER were administered the Thurstone Tem- 
perament Schedule. Stress was provided by a heat 
chamber with an ambient temperature of 110 F 
(30-50 percent R.H.) and walking on a treadmill 
which moved at 4 mph at zero grade. Analysis of 
the data permits the following conclusions: (a) 2- 
hand coordination showed a positive significant rela- 
tionship to the measure of competitiveness, (b) WW 
ping showed a positive significant relationship էօ 
vigorous and sociable traits, and (c) a significant 
positive relationship between strength and the active 
trait was found. Hand and arm steadiness had a 
significant negative relationship with the emotional 
stability trait—Author abstract. 


4219. Garcia-Austt, E, Bogacz, J., & Vanzulli, 
A. (Hosp. Clinicas, Montevideo, Uruguay) Effects 
of attention and inattention upon visual evoked 
response. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1964, 17(2), 136-143.—In 98 experi- 
ments carried out in normal Ss, changes of the 
visual evoked response (VER) provoked by modifi- 
cations of attention were studied. The VER was 
detected on the scalp of the occipital region by à 
photoelectric analog computation method. Interfer- 
ence by other stimuli of different or identical sensory 
modality provoked in the nonhabituated S a reduction 
in VER amplitude. Performance of a mental calcu- 
lation task had the same effect. The forced focussing 
of attention provoked an increase in the amplitude of 
VER. The influence of habituation upon these 
changes was very clear. After habituation forced 
focussing of attention, interference by other stimuli, 
as well as changes in the characteristics of the ha- 
bituated stimuli provoked an increase in the ampli- 
tude of VER. A correlation was established between 
VER changes, and subjective experience.—L. C. 
Johnson. 

4220. Nicholson, A. N. (RAF Inst. Aviation 
Med., Farnborough, England) Gravitational stress: 
Changes in cortical excitability. Science, 1964, 145 
(Whole No. 3639), 1458-1459.—Evoked responses, 
recorded from the visual cortex, are enhanced during 
positive (head to tail) acceleration, and during cere- 
bral hypotension induced by hemorrhage. The phe- 
nomenon observed during positive acceleration may 
therefore be due, at least in part, to its hypotensive 
effect, but the increased somatic stimulation must 
also be considered.—Journal abstract. 
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Radiation 


4221. Pizzarello, Donald J., Isaak, Daniel 
Kina Eng, & Rhyne, Leonard A. (Bowman 
Sch. Med, Winston-Salem, N. C.) 

icity in the sensitivity two of 
mice to whole-body radiation. Science, 1964, 145 
(Whole No. 3629), 286-291—When male mice of 
the Swiss-Webster and Cali strains are maintained 


on a light-dark cycle in which the light ins at 
7 AM and ends at 7 PM, they are more sensitive to 
whole body x-irradiation ( to 900 roentgens) 


given at 2 AM than at any other time in the cycle 
tested. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


Stress 


4222. Brady, Joseph V. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Res, Washington, D. C.) Behavioral stress 
and physiological change: A comparative ap- 
proach to the ex tal of some 
psychosomatic problems. Transactions of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 26(4), 483-496.-- 


and viral suscept 
experiments showed 6-hr. on, 6-hr. off avoidance 
schedule exposure significantly related to gastric ulcer 
development. Gastric acid secretion is 

during avoidance and oversecreted during rest. 
Humans increased gastric motility during avoidance 


and returned to baseline during rest. (53 ref.)— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

4223. Dass, S. L., & Bhattacha R.J. (De- 
fense Ministry, New Delhi, India) ect of simu- 


lated underwater condition on psycho-physical 
performance. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1964, 1(2), 71-77.—30 volunteers from the Navy 
were given 3 psychophysical tests (of a total duration 
of 15 min.) under normal conditions as well as under 
stress. The stress condition was obtained by testing 
the Ss individually in a compression chamber, with 
air pressure of 45 Ib/sq. in., over and above the nor- 
mal atmospheric pressure. The latter condition 
simulated underwater conditions at a depth of 100 ft. 
Results of the group on the 3 tests when compared, 
did not show any significant deterioration under 
stress, but when analyzed to study the effect of stress 
coupled with the influence of pro-active test activity 
indicated that the complex effort demanding co-ordi- 
nation of different human abilities probably suffers 
most under stress.—U. Pareek. 

4224. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne, &  Patkai, 
Paula. (Ս. Stockholm, Sweden) Catecholamine 
excretion and performance during stress. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 13-14.— The rela- 
tion between catecholamine excretion and change in 
performance following the application of various 
stressors was examined in 110 college students. It 
was shown that the amount of noradrenaline excreted 
was positively correlated with improvement in per- 
formance during stress.—Journal abstract. 

4225. Jones, Frank Pierce; Hanson, John A., 
& Gray, Florence E. (Tufts U.) Startle as a 
Paradigm օք malposture. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 21-22.—Similarities between the 
Postural changes that take place in startle and the 


39: 4221-4229 


postural changes that accompany aging and disease 
support the view that malposture is an active rather 
than a passive phenomenon.—/ournal abstract, 


4226. Kimmel, H. D. (U. Florida) Adaptation 
of the GSR under KS applications of a 
visual stimulus. / of Ex ntal Prychol- 
egy, 1964, 68(4), 421-422.— college students 
received either 20 presentations of a visual stimulus 
or as as were needed to reach an adaptation 
criterion of 2 successive trials of 0 response, which- 
ever occurred first. Mean GSR magnitude (log 
conductance change) was found to decrease gradu- 
ally, in negatively accelerated fashion, over trials, 
reaching an asymptotic value somewhere near 18-20 


trials. Ss who required all 20 trials adapted at a 
slower rate and never completely “adapted.”—/our- 
nal abstract, 


4227. Langsley, Donald G., Wolton, Richard Մ., 
& Goodman, Thomas 


A. (Ս. Colorado Med. Sch.) 
A family with a fatal disease. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(6), 647-652.—A 
large kindred with Lindau's disease was studied to 
determine how individual members of the family 
dealt with the stress of the threat of premature death. 


Individual defenses were rated clinically and meas- 


ured tests. Relationships the 
variables studied were tested intercorrelation 
matrix, and significant relationships are discussed. 
The clinical on the reactions of the 


family as a whole are reported and compared with 
other families with an inherited fatal disease. 


Author summary. 
(Boston Coll) Pre- 
of -term environ- 


s vireg 
Dawley male rats were subj to tone-shock pairs 


to prestress measures, 
experimental period, adrenal and 
prostate glands were weighed. Rats under stress 
demonstrate RA and lym emia, Rats 
under stress also ibit larger adrenal-weight, body- 
weight ratios and prostate glands than rats 
not under stress. BMR differentials are not signifi- 
cant.—Jowrnal abstract. 

4229. Thiesen, J. Warren; Forgus, Ronald H., 
& Spaner, Fred (VA Hosp., Downey, Ill.) An 
objective method of assessing a stress syndrome 
related to achievement motivation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 183-197.—An approach 
to the definition and assessment of a stress syndrome 
related to achievement motivation is described. Be- 
cause of its importance in some recent psychosomatic 
hypotheses and its broader implications for person- 
ality theory and research, a relatively simple and 
objective means of measuring the intensity of stress 
was devised. The method yields objective measures 
of degree and duration of heart-rate elevation in re- 
sponse to tasks emphasizing speed and accuracy pres- 
sures. An initial experiment demonstrated the va- 
lidity of some theoretical constructs underlying the 
procedure. A retest study demonstrated its replica- 
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physiological, biochemical. gross behavioral indi- 


cations of stress, Verbalizations during isolation 
decrease as a function of time in 1 or social 
isolation. Most Ss in isolation conditions report 


in directed thinking and concentration, 


diffculties ոն 
Lem the fact that these were not anticipated. 
(68 ref.) —J. A. Lücker. 


4231. Z M. Levine, S., & Biase, D. V. 
(A. Einstein Med, Cent. Philadelphia, Pa.) Stress 
in ual isolation. 


total and partial percept 
sychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 26(3), 250-260.—"A 
study was made of physiological (GSR) and verbal 


responses to total Í isolation (darkness and 
EE, (darkness with sound 


ի 


d 
a 
2 
É 


or silence with light). The results on the GSR 
indices indicate that, after 14 hr., total isolation is 
more stressful than partial isolation. Verbal indices 
indicate that all types of isolation are equally stress- 
ful The results indicate that a social set ry is 
not sufücient to explain the stressful effects of per- 
ceptual restriction.” Ss were 36 paid female under- 
graduates. (19 ret.) —W. G. Shipman. 
NurRITION 


4232. „ J. J. & Griesel, R. D. Low pro- 
tein GE emotionality in the albino rat. 
Jowrnal 4 Psychology, 1964, 104 (1), 89-98, 
First generation low protein rats were more 
emotional. more timid, and hoarded fewer food pellets 

control rats. The adrenal glands 

were and the number of erythrocytes was 

. in the first filial generation low protein rats. 

nests of the parent generation low protein rats 

were rated as more insulated and the time delay in 

returning to the home cage was longer than in the 

A close interaction between the bio- 

associated with the low protein diet 

and the maternal behaviour of the mothers is visual- 
ised.—Author astract. 


4233. Kollar, Edward J. Slater, Grant R., 
Palmer, James O., d Wicked F., & Mandell, 


ր 
i 


Arnold J. (Cent. Health Sciences, U. California, 
Los es) Measurement of stress in fasting 
man. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(2), 


113-125.—7 healthy adult males were studied with 
psychological, physiological, and biochemical meas- 


indic speech, motion, and lapses 
in intellectual efforts especially evidenced in “off 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


guard” moments, the Ss were able to mobilize them- 
selves for specific tasks. Observational! data of per- 
sonality variables were supplemented through admin- 
istration of the Holtzman Ink Blot Test, Thematic 
Apperception Test, M.M.P.L, and the Clyde Mood 


Scale, the results of which are discussed. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
Generics & Benavion 
4234, Barnett, S. A, & Scott, Sybil G. Glas. 
ow U.) Behavioural "vigour" in inbred and 
hybrid mice. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 
325-337.— Mice of strains A, A2G, C57BL and GFF, 


of the F, hybrids between them, and of a random- 
bred stock derived from them, were studied at tem- 
peratures of 21°C and —3* C. CS7BL were more 
active than the other inbred strains; Բլ and random- 
bred mice resembled CS7BL or were more active 
still. Cold always lowered activity. F, and random- 
bred mice performed more "functionless" gnawing of 
food and balso wood at 21° C, than inbred. All 
kinds of mice gnawed less, when kept in groups, than 
when alone. No functionless gnawing occurred at 
—3*. Nest-building was studied by giving mice 
access to 24 paper strips. Inbred mice were slow to 
pull the paper into the cage. F, and the random-bred 
mice were quick. When there was already a cotton- 
wool nest present, the rate of response to the paper 
strips tended to be higher. At —3° C the response to 
the paper was usually slower than at 21* C. Hetero- 

gosis increased "es of response to new condi- 
tions. (38 ref.)—Author abstract. 

4235. Goldman, Jacquelin R. (U. Illinois) The 
effects of handling and shocking in infancy upon 
adult behavior in the albino rat. Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, 1964, 104(2), 301-310.—4 groups 
of rats subjected to preweaning treatments ( shocked, 
handled, picked-up and nest controls) were compared 
for adult behavior in a drinking test, open-field test, 
escape-threshold test and swimming survival test. 
Suggestive evidence was found for a differential 
effect of early shock and early handling. Methodo- 
logical findings of especial importance were discussed. 
With the introduction of an added control, previously 
found differences on the drinking test appear to be 
the result of an artifact. A between-groups correla- 
tion analysis was discussed and found to be more 
informative than correlations across-groups.—Jour- 
nal. abstract. 

4236. Gauron, Eugene F. (Ս. Iowa) Nature 
of infantile shock traumatization, strain differ- 
ences, and adaptability to stress. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 14(3), 775-779.—Infant rats of 2 
strains were exposed to 2 types of shock traumatiza- 
tion in infancy: escapable and inescapable. The 
strains included Sprague-Dawley rats and Long- 
Evans hooded rats. Animals were tested in adulthood 
on open-field test, avoidance conditioning, and water 
escape maze. Statistical analysis yielded several sig- 
nificant Strain X Treatment interactions which sug- 
gest that strain of the animal and type of traumatiza- 
tion are potential influencing variables in the nature 
and direction of the effect produced by early trauma- 
tization. Such genetic and ontogenetic interaction 
complicates the issue of the nature of the effect 
produced by early experience.—Journal abstract. 
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427. Hoaken, P. C. 8. Clare, Mary, & Breslin, 
Marianne. (Ontario Hosp. ) Psycho- 


Kingston 
nology in Klinefelter's Prychaso- 
geng dg rw 20(3). 207223, Kline- 


eher" syndrome (KS) is now described as either 


chromatin-positive or chromatin-negative, There is 
a high prevalence of mental deficiency in KS. The 
most common personality traits described for this 
syndrome are dependence and passivity. 2 cases of 
lophilia in KS patients are here reported in detail. 
Roth patients bad traumatic childhood experiences. 


The relative contribution of ic, somatic, and 
experiential factors is discussed" (Sl rel, ) -I“. G. 
Shipman 

4328. Hollis, John H. (U. Kansas) Lever- 
ressing responses of Cotton and rats. 
*sychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 818—1 albino 
rat and 1 wild Cotton rat (Si hispious texi- 
anis) were tested in a Skinner Box with water 
reinforcement. Cumulative curves for the following 
conditions were presented: reinforcement, no rein- 
forcement, and free-operant level. The data for the 
reinforcement condition shows that the Cotton rat 
pressed the lever at a relatively high rate for short 
periods and had periods of no lever responses that 
lasted up to 3 days.—Awuthor abstract, 

4239. Mordkoff, Arnold M., Schlesinger, Kurt, 
& Lavine, Robert A. Developmental homeostasis 
in behavior of mice. Locomotor activity and 
grooming. Journal of Heredity, 1964, mre osos 
—Locomotor activity and grooming behavior were 
measured in 2 inbred strains of mice and their Իլ 
hybrids in 3 different temperature conditions. Within 
each condition the F, animals were found to be less 
varable than either of the parental strains. Across 
temperature conditions, however, the proportion of 
between-conditions variability to the total was greater 
for the F, group on both measured behaviors. The 
results are discussed in terms of the applicabil of 
the concept of developmental homeostasis to behav- 
ioral phenotypes and the hypothesis that behavioral 
variability, under some circumstances, véi actually 
facilitate physiological homeostasis. (18 ref.)— 
Journal summary. 

4240. McGill, Thomas E., & Tucker, G. Richard. 
(Williams Coll.) Genotype and sex drive in intact 
and in castrated male mice. Science, 1964, 145 
(Whole No. 3631), 514-515.—Male mice of 2 in- 
bred strains and 1 hybrid strain were observed for 
sexual behavior for 42 consecutive days. 2 the 
males of each strain were then castrated, and daily 
testing was continued until the ejaculatory ` 
was lost. Strain differences were found in ejacula- 
tory frequency both before and after castration.— 
Journal abstract. 


4241, Slater, Eliot. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Genetical factors in neurosis. British 


Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 265-269.—The 
article reviews and discusses previous studies in the 
genetical aspects of neurosis and psychopathology.— 
P. S. Siegmann. 

4242. Stafford, Richard, Elton. (Princeton U.) 
An seats Soe of similarities in parent-child 
test scores for evidence of hereditary components. 
cereo Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4785-4786.— 

ct. 


39: 4237-4246 


4243. Sudak, Howard S. & Maas, James W. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.)  Behavioral-neurochemi- 
cal correlation in reactive and nonreactive 
ol rats. Science, 1964, 146( Whole No. 3642), 418- 
420.— Male and female rats of the Maudsley reactive 
and Maudsley nonreactive strains were tested in the 
Gebel to obtain ambulation and defecation scores. 

were later killed, and their brains were dis- 


secte into 5 portions am! analyzed for serotonin. 
Males defecated more and ambulated less than fe- 


ee: ae cig A Ut Ze d 
identical US ui on some anthropo- 
Biology, 1964, 36(1), 45- 


4245. Coleman, Richard L, & Deutsch, C 
P. (New E Med. Coll.) Lateral 


tionships nce, left dis- 
DT reading retardation in socio- 
economic background public school Ss 


not always accompany — 
dren 10 yr. and older. Journal abstract. 

4246. Fahrion, Nell G. (U. Colorado) Meas- 
urement of motor styles. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 139-146--1ո the attempt to 
depress and release a spring-loaded hand key slowly 
and steadily there was a significantly greater expendi- 
ture of energy by the preferred hand than by the 
nonpreferred hand when both performed the task 
together, but not when performance was independent. 
The expression of energy by the preferred hand rest- 
ing passively on the key while the nonpreferred hand 
performed the depressing-and-releasing task was 
greater than that of the nonpreferred hand in the 
passive role, The expenditure of energy with either 
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motoric skill implicit in the develop- 
ment of a “dominant” + ahh aims are threefold. 
a deve 


and very probably multiply and 
in their origins. The intro- 
spective provides a 

stent for ordering and simplifying 
certain kinds of data. (3 p. ref.) Journal abstract. 


lui 


York U. — y: 

in BS . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 319-326—The rg S axial rota- 
tions in reading was investigated use of the 
Lamb Chop Test. Comparisons of reading readiness 
and scores on 
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: 
մ 
| 


have 

pps of axial ere rat ran any single one, 
in d du 8 

F 333 ge iagnosis of reading disability.— 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
James B. (Yale U. Sch. Med.) 


The rat: important subject. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 355- 


for the desirability of rats as 


356.—A case 
t is supported by an experiment show- 


‘ing their intelligence. F. A. Glebas. 


4251. Asano, Shintaro, & Barrett, Beatrice H. 
A periscope for behavior observation. Jowrwal of 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7 
(6), 430.—The peri is described with an ac 
companying diagram.—Y. A. Glebas. 

4252. Bolles, Robert C., & Stojkiewicz, Louis 
W. (Hollins Coll.) A simple fast pulse former. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(4), 308. 

4253. Crowder, William F., Wilkes, William P., 
& Huneycutt, Ben D. (Ս. Mississippi) A com- 
pact, easily constructed water di for rats. 
Journal 4 the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(4), 322. 

P. (Ս. Mississippi) An easily constructed rat 
lever. Journal "à the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 292. 
Pa — eem d. "Hen “ilasan BZ Pe 
uneycutt, . (U. Mississippi) Simple 
motor-driven devices for fi — — and 
animals. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 313-314. 
4256. D'Amato, M. R., Jagoda, ՒԼ, & Schief, 
(New York U.) Breeding of rats in 
small laboratories. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 232. 

4257. Desroches, H. F., Kimbrell, G. M., & 
Allison, J. T. (VA Mountain Home, Tenn.) Ef- 
fect of age and ience on bar pressing and 
activity in the rat. Journal of Gerontology, 1964, 
19, 168-172.—Activity in the activity wheel was 
found to decline with age whether tested in longi- 
tudinal or cross-sectional designs. Bar pressing did 
not decline with age in either design. The role of 
prior experience with tasks was investigated. 
—J. Botwinick. 

4258. Ellen, Paul, & Wilson, Arthur S. (U. 
Mississippi Sch. Med.) Digital recording of simul- 
taneous events in multiple operant chambers. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of. Behavior, 
ee AO); 5 data recording Sea D 
escri with accompanying diagrams—VY. A. 
Glebas. ) 

4259. England, Samuel J. M. (Ս. North Caro- 
lina) A constant power shock source and elec- 
tronic grid scrambler with an historical intro- 
duction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 
961-975.—By means of a brief historical resume are 
considered some of the problems encountered when 
administering electric shock to laboratory animals 
during behavioral experiments, principally via use of 
the grid floor. The complexity of the variable elec- 
tric shock leads us to suggest that there is no simple 
quantitative and qualitative characterization of elec- 
tric shock. An apparatus is described for administer- 
ing electric current to a grid floor; it incorporates 
an optimum compromise of theoretical, electrical, and 
mechanical techniques presently available. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4260. Fo Ralph P., & Rosenblum, Morton 
A. (U. California Med. Cent.) A restraining de- 
vice and procedure for continuous blood pressure 
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recordings in monkeys. /ournal of the 
tal Awalyna of Behavior, 1964, 7(5 
device and procedure are 
ing dagrans —Y. A. Glebaa. 
4261. Griesel, R. D. The activity of rats reared 
by active inactive foster mothers. — Prycho- 
logia Africana, 1964, 10(3), 189-196.—The rats were 
tested in an activity wheel and in the open feld. 
Those reared by inactive foster mothers were 6- 
cantly more active than those reared by active 


— 
accompany- 


ME 
with 


mothers. The open feld test did not reveal consistent 
differences in ambulation or defecation, (26 ref.) — 
J. L. Walker. 

4262. Hegge, Frederick W. b 
& Sherman J. Gilmour. (Brown մ) A Sus: 
channel photoelectric „ Journal of 


the Experimental Analysis o| Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 
326. 

4263. Hendry d 
— — Journal ( d 
simple piston pump. on 0| 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7 95 437. —Con- 
struction օք the pump 15 descri with an accom- 
panying diagram. The pump delivers small quantities 
of liquid (in the regi a 05 ml.) almost instan- 
taneously. —Y. A. Glebas. 

4264. Herrick, Robert M. (USN Air Develop- 
ment Cent., Johnsville, Pa.) The successive differ- 
entiation of a lever displacement response. Jour- 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 
7(3), 211-215 Maximum displacements of lever 
presses by rats were recorded under 8 1 
smaller reinforcement zones (RZ). The largest 
included displacements from 3° to 44": the smallest. 
from 24° to 29°. As the RZ decreased, displacement 
distributions reflected a least-effort tendency: distri- 
butions peaked at the lower limit of RZ and most 
non-reinforced presses fell just below the lower limit. 
Successive distributions differed significantly in 
shape, showed reduced variability, and indicated 
more presses and more presses per reinforcement. 
Prolonged training under the smallest RZ gave no 


a 
Reports, 
6 days 
fecal boluses 
in the 


group no fecal boluses.—Journal abstract. 
4266. Huneycutt, Ben D., Crowder, William F., 
a Me White e" TO Cio 


4267. Keehn, J. D. (Washington State U.) A 
note on recording -reinforcement pauses. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(4), 301-302. 

4268. Kline, Ned Jerome. (Purdue U.) The 
effects of conditioned fear, albedo, novelty-com- 
plexity, and infantile stress on open-field emo- 
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tional „ Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 


(12), ԼԱ աԱ 
4260. Levision, P. K. Ferster, C. B, Niemann, & 
„ Behavioral Res. Silver — 
Journal of the 
havior, 1964, 7(3), 253- 
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PEG Analysis of. Behavior, 1964, 


4274. Pollard, J. S. (U. Canterbury, NZ) Inter- 
ies differences in closed-field test 


Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 403-404.-- 
Use of the 


> 
š 


4275. Radloff, W. P. A modified version of the 
standardized Hebb-Williams problem solving test. 
Psychologia Africana, 1964, 10(3), 183-188.—A “self 
administering” form of the Hebb-Williams problem 
solving test (a method of rating animal intelligence) 
is described, and reliability and validity data pre- 
sented. Possible uses and further modifications and 
improvements are suggested. J. L. Walker. 
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comparable to obtained actr wheels was 
secure —R. D. Nance. 
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ly responded էօ 
up to 2 wk. after the operation. 


4279. Saslow, Michael G. (U. California) Use 
silicon diodes for 
coil transients. 883 the Experi- 


(Ս. California ) A 
programming which wi 
Journal vd Experimental Analysis 


H. (Inst. Behavioral 


Halmuth 
Res., Silver Spring, Md.) Use of a cumulative re- 
ene mses. Journal of 


sees օք սք to 80 
ournal d the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 


4283. Sloane, Howard. (Johns Hopkins Ս.) 
Scramble and ing. Journal 
the F 1964, m4), 


336. 
4234. Irwin M. (Temple U.) Effect of 
tation on activity in the 
Psychological Record, 1964, 14(3), 305-310. 
Under test conditions designed to maximize ac- 


40 min. than when light 
or darkness was continued for the 80-min. test period. 
Turtles given amphetamine sulphate, however, main- 
taiend a high level of activity regardless of illumina- 
tion char There was also a suggestion of complex 
interaction between the chlorpromazine effects and 
the test situation—Journal abstract. 
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John W., & Clark, Fogle C. (Evans 
, Լ) Another solid state timer 


Journal of the — Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(6), 431 2—The timer 5 described with 


an accompanying diagram.— Y. A. Glebas. 

4286. Taber, Julian L, & Marshall, Malcolm 
(Western Reserve U.) Programming special volt- 
ages nu-way studs. Journal of the Experi 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 344.—T11« 
methods for programing are presented with an accor 
panying diagram. F. A. Glebas. 

4287. Thomas, R. ԷԼ, & Curran, C. S. Statis- 
tically ble pulse distributor. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7 
(6), 433-436,—The pulse distributor is described 
with accompanying diagrams.— F. A. Glebas, 

4288. Weiss, Ann Bartlett. (Johns Hopkins L 
Sch. Med.) A restraining device for cats. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7 
(6), 441-442.--Ճո apparatus for controlling cats is 
described with an accompanying photograph.—Y. A. 
Glebas. 

4289. Wittrig, John J. & Mehl, Mary. (VA 
Hosp., Murfreesboro, Tenn.) Development of a 
test battery for measuring rat intelligence. News 
letter for Research in Psychology, 1964, 6(3), 3-5.— 
Aim is to offer help to those interested in developing 
and using more efficient devices and procedures for 
measuring rat behavior e.g. (1) a modification of the 
Lashley III maze for water, which includes a plexi- 
glass top to keep the animal from escaping the maze 
until it reaches the goal ladder; (2) water adaptation 
of the 4 choice problem-solving chamber originally 
used by Hamilton; (3) 2 door escape box at the end 
of a runway which is currently being used as a 
black-white discrimination apparatus in a self-correc- 
tion Gellerman Alternation series; (4) diving escape 
from water for use of a visual-form discrimination 
apparatus; (5) water-escape apparatus with 2 goal 

ders at 90° from the start area and 1 cul de sac 
180° from the start area; and (6) elevated T-maze 
for tactual discrimination —J. DiGiovanni. 


4290. Zerbolio, D. J., Jr. (Michigan State U.) 
Monitoring of free-running rotational manipu- 
landa. Journal of the Experimenatl Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1946, 7(6), 439.—The switch which monitors 
medence of wheel turning is described.—Y. A. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


4291. DeVries, Arthur L., & Wohlschlag, Donald 
E. (Stanford U.) Diving depths of the Weddell 
seal Science, 1964, 145(Whole No. 3629), 292.— 
Dives as deep as 350 meters have been recorded for 
the Weddell seal in the waters of McMurdo Sound, 
Antarctica. It is suggested that Weddell seals possess 
a well-developed navigational system which enables 
them to swim long distances under thick ice shelves 
where light and breathing holes are limited.—Journal 
abstract. 

4292. Eklund, Carl R. The antarctic skua. 
Scientific American, 1964, 210(2), 94-100.—An ex- 
amination of the habits, characteristics, and homing 
del dë of the skua (Catharacta maccormicki).—L. 

. Wise. 
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i» Hewes, Gordon W. (U. 


isid bipedalism : 

tood-carrying theory. PM 146( Whole No. 
MZ), 417-418. —H. food carrying bas bem 
suggested as a possible major factor in i 

pedal locomotion biologi advantageous 10 it 
was selected for in early evolution. ' 

speculation, supported by slight observations of cap- 
tive macaques, has now acquired greater 

irom 4 recent independent reports of wild and 
feral bipedal, food-carrying apes and 

the Congo, La Hy Japan, and a Puerto Rican 
monkey colony. most striking i of the 
relationship between food-transpart and ել walk- 
ng comes from a troop of Japanese where 
the locomotor habit emer, as part of a chain of 
new behaviors initiated with a changed food supply. 


Journal abstract, 


4294, Lindahl, Ivan L. Time of 8 in 
ewes. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 231-234.— 
The time of parturition in 1270 ewes was recorded 
over a Š yr. period at the Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Maryland, Statistically significant քօ- 
riod effects existed in the time of parturition when 
data obtained on ewes of all ages and all births were 
pooled, Peaks of parturition occurred in the 
between 9 and 12 ÅM and between 3 and 6 PM. The 
data also illustrated that the period effects were due to 
the parturition pattern displayed by the ewes of 3 yr, 
or older and were largely a result of variations in fre- 
quency of multiple births of these ewes. Author 
abstract. 

4295. Mewaldt, L. Richard. (San Jose State 
Coll). California sparrows return from 
ment to Maryland. Science, 1964, 146( No. 
3646), 941-942--22 migratory sparrows (Zono- 
trichia) which had returned to their winter home 
at San Jose, California (1962-63), after being dis- 
placed 2900 kilometers to Baton R Louisiana, 
in the winter of 1961-62, were then displaced the 3860 
kilometers to Laurel, Maryland, during the winter of 
1962-63. Six of the 22 birds returned across the con- 
tinent to San Jose to be recaptured during the winter 
of 1963-64.—J ournal abstract. 
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EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


4296. Brown, Larry T. (Oklahoma State U.) A 
e less stim- 
ulus properties in chicks. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 
12(2-3), 353-361.—180 Ss were used in $ exp. 
designed to explore the chick's early learning of stim- 
uli defining stationary objects. In land 2a 
food box with a gray or colored interior was 
sented on each of the first 5 post-hatch da 
allowed on the 6th day to choose among food boxes 
bearing 5 different colors, Ss were found to prefer 
colors presented toward the 
period. In Exp. 3 Ss were exposed 
boxes on post-hatch days 4 through 8; when tested 
they tended to prefer colors presented on days 4 and 
5. "The results were interpreted as ng the 
presence of a critical period around the 5th post-hatch 
day for the learning of motionless visual patterns. 
(18 ref.) —Auihor abstract. կ 

4297. Connolly, Kevin, & Moray, Neville. (U. 
Sheffield) The measurement of imprinting. Ani- 
mal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 209-212.—The paper 


i 


of a standardised score which facilitates such com- 

and experimental! data treated in this way 

pay to asume a more orderly form —Awthor 
t. 


4298. Victor H. (Purdue U.) Crit- 
ical put, and emotional reactiv- 
ity: A of infantile stimulation. Psycho- 


Review, 1964, 71(5), 335-351.— iments, 
rats and mice, do not the er period 
that there are certain limited time periods 

in during which a particular class of stimuli 
will have profound effects upon subsequent behavior, 
Where are consistent with the hypothesis, 
further research has shown that the “critical period” 


te" difi- 

For tasks which are "easy" or "difficult," the 

formance in adulthood, and 
though 
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cage size and removal 

significantly affect adult behavior was not sup- 

ported by the results. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4300. 


Los Angeles) The effects oz shock and 
given during infancy on a orm- 
ance and in the rat. Dissertation Ab- 


emotionality i 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5565-5566.—Abstract. 


4301. Gauron, Eugene. (Catholic U. America) 
Infantile shock traumatization and subsequent 
adaptability to stress. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 104(1), 167-178.—This study investigated 
3 parameters important in early experience research : 
age at time of experience, intensity of experience, 
and type of behavior influenced in adulthood. 3 treat- 
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conditioning effects diminished 
ia s Satuan tat administered and type of 
—Author abstract. 
> Carl H. & Zimmerman, 
eo Coll) Effects of early en- 


on the a response 

in chicks. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 
653-658. „ groups, cach i of 7 Vantress 
Broiler chicks, were reared in a complex environment, 
rich in sensory stimulation, from hatching until im- 
printing 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, or 18 hr. later. Another 6 
groups of 7 each were reared in a restricted environ- 
ment and imprinted at the same times. The strength 
of the following response was tested for all animals 
fter imprinting. The response 

of the chicks reared in the complex environment was 
distinetly over the entire range. In addition, 
the “critical " for these animals occurred earlier. 


emergence may exceed day- 

Wi kawqan migration of fry. e minimum 
duration of sockeye salmon fry emergence from 12 
gravel areas ranged from 37 to 48 days 

and 41 days. Nocturnal emergence was re- 
tarded daylight emergence was accelerated when 
nursery gravels were exposed to artificial light at 
night. Ան ie tate of emergence was retarded 
of continuous lig! This decrease 

was by a strong of nocturnal 
emergence on the Ist night of normal darkness after 
the experimentally lighted nights. (16 ref.) Author 
4304. Hess, Eckhard H. (Ս. Chicago) Im- 
1564, 146(Whole No. 

), 1128-1139.—Research has borne out the con- 


cept o * from 


4305. Klopfer, P. H., & Hailman, J. P. (Duke 
U.) Perceptual erences and imprinting in 
TA 1 ct ead No. 3638), 1333- 

.— Whether initially exposed to a strikingly pat- 
terned model or to a plain white one, Vantress-cross 
chicks subsequently preferred to follow the striking 
model. Controls given the choice at the initial train- 
ing age, and other (untrained) controls given the 
choice at the subsequent testing age did not show a 
preference. Journal abstract. 

4306. Marr, John N. (Xavier U.) Varying 
stimulation and imprinting in dogs. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1964, 104 (2), 351-364. — was 
hypothesized that a visual pattern presented to puppies 
in conjunction with varying exteroceptive or proprio- 
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ceptive stimulation would come to elicit approach re 
sponses from the animals. 30 dogs were trained at 
3 weeks of age and tested at 4 weeks of age. Experi- 
Ss were rubbed, rocked, or subjected to a 
light while facing a visual pattern. Contro! 
Ss were not given varying stimulation, but 34 of them 
faced the pattern during training periods. Experi- 
mental Ss were found to be more attached to the pat 
tern during tests than were Ss that had faced the pat 
tern but had not received varying stimulation during 
training. The latter were no more attached to the 
pattern than were Ss that had not seen the pattern 
prior to testing. These fipdings suggested that vary- 
ing stimulation is important to the learning of the 
species characteristics in the dog.—Journal abstract 


, Psychologische 
Forschung, 1964, 27(4), 337-365.—Infant chimpan 
zees reared from birth to 21 mo. under conditions of 
extreme environmental and social restrictions yielded 
behavior which was described and catalogued. 

eas a similarity in the behavior of the experi- 
mental infants and laboratory-raised chimpanzees wes 
observed, differences at 2 yr. of age were most ap 
pere and these differences tended to decrease as. 
unction of cumulative experience. The patterning 
of motor behavior and the adequate stimuli for the 
release of a pattern accounted for individual differ- 
ences. Restricted chimpanzees at 2 yr. of age showed 
avoidance to stimulus novelty, and Stimulus intensity 
in large amounts also resulted in avoidance. Facets 
of "responseiveness" serve as a basis for all specific 
drive behaviors in physically intact infant chimpan- 
zees.—W. B. Essman. 

4308. Sluckin, W., & Taylor, K. F. (U. Leicester, 
England) Imprinting and short-term retention. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 181-187. 
In the first of 3 experiments chicks imprinted to a 
moving object were found to discriminate between the 
original and new moving objects significantly better 
after an interval of some minutes than immediately 
after "training." In the 2nd experiment similarly im- 
printed chicks were tested for discrimination between 
the initial object and a strange one when these objects 
were stationary. In these circumstances discrimina- 
tion tended to be rather poorer after a time interval 
than immediately after training. In the 3rd experi- 
ment imprinted chicks were tested with the familiar 
object only for following, and not for discrimination, 
at different times after training. Following was 
found to improve after some separation from the ob- 
ject. This recovery from "drive satiation" is thought 
to account for the reminiscence-like phenomenon 
found in the first experiment.—Journal abstract. 


4309. Thompson, William R., & Dubanoski, R. 
A. (Wesleyan U.) Imprinting and the *Law of 
Effort" Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 213-218. 
—3 experiments were designed to test Hess’s notion 
that strength of imprinting is related to effort ex- 
panded by the chick during initial following. Com- 
parisons were made between imprinting scores by 
chicks trained under different conditions as follows: 
(a) chick following moving object, (b) chick con- 
fined in plastic box moving behind a moving sur- 
rogate, (c) chick confined behind screen and exposed 
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to moving surrogate, (d) chick and both 

stationary. Data from all 3 

strongly that chicks trained under the first set of con- 

ditions showed superior „ Those trained 

with stationary surrogates 

score, The results were taken as 

though not confirming Hess's "Law of 

they do not demonstrate conclusively the greater im- 

portance of efferent as opposed to afferent variables. 
Author abstract, 


Rervexes & Insrincrive Benavion 


4310. Abuladze, K. Տ. , Izuchenie refiektornol 
deyatel’nosti slyunnykh i zhelez. [A 
study of the reflex activity of the sali and lach- 


Moscow: Akad. Medits. Nauk SSSR, 
discussion of conditioned-reflex 
studies on the lachrymal and salivary glands, using 
on canine 


rymal glands.] 


4311, — = — — R. R., & Sal- 
lery, R. D. (Anna te Hosp., III. 
sion toward inanimate objects. Journal = the 
squirrel 

The 


method revealed that the duration and probability of 
attack was a direct function of the shock intensity. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4312. Fox, M. W. (Jacan Lab., Bar Harbor, 
Me) The ontogeny of behaviour and neurologic 
responses in the . Animal Behaviour, 1964, 
12(2-3), 301-310.— The neurological development of 
the dog was studied in 45 puppies from 11 litters of 
4 different breeds. These observations were corre. 
lated with earlier work concerning the emergence of 
adult EEG patterns, stable conditioning, morphologi- 
cal development of the cerebral cortex, behav- 
iourally determined periods of development. Ch: 
occurred in a spectrum of reflexes employed in the 
investigation as indicators of neurological develop- 
ment. During certain phases of development it was 
found passible to group these reflexological changes 
into 4 arbitrary periods which precede the behav- 
iourally determined periods of development. (26 
ref.)—Author abstract. ) 

4313. Freedman, Philip Esau. (State U. Iowa 
Alternation behavior as a function of brightness, 
number, and method of pre-test satiation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4815.—Abstract. 

4314. Graham, W. M., & Waterhouse, F. L. 
(U. St. Andrews) The distribution and orienta- 
tion ch tribolium օո inclines, and Be 8 
controls in gradient experiments. Ani Behav- 
iour, 1964, 7202.3). 368-373.—Tribolium distribu- 
tions were found to be very sensitive to minor inclines 
in a perspex apparatus used for behaviour studies. 
When the apparatus was free of other environmental 
factors a slope of less than 1 degree inclination caused 
a downward slipping and a significantly uneven dis- 
triution. On the other hand, when the Tribolium 
were provided with a good foothold they orientated 


4316. 


lus 

Bulletin, 1964, 62(3), 

decades there have 

approach toward the ing of the stimulus 
of bird orientation and navigation: sun- 

i „ tar - nav eecht — 


A. (Orbeli Inst. Physi- 
Sekretornye slyunoot- 


logical significance of the stimulus" can be judged 
by the magnitude 
secretion/submaxillary secretion). The character 
of salivary secretion—its viscosity and residuum on 
evaporation—vary depending on the nature of the 
unconditioned stimulus as is also the case with the 
conditioned stimulus.—J. D. London. 

4319. Pickens, Peter E., & McFarland, William 
N. (Cornell U.) Electric discharge and associated 
behaviour in the stargazer. Animal Behaviour, 
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362-367,— The stargazer, Astroscopus 
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combi m of visual and cnl stimuli. The 
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excluded. Although it is normally observed only 
— feeding, the function of the electric discharge 
is unknown.—Author abstract. 
& 
T 


Polcik, 

John A. 
of two-spott 

urticae, to DDVP. Science, 1964, 145 
Whole No. 3630), 405—406.—Adult females of the 
-spotted spider mite (Tetranychus urticae Koch), 
showed a daily rhythm of sensitivity to DDVP 
(dimethyl 22. dichlorovinyl phosphate). When the 
mites were maintained in alternating light-dark con- 
ditions, maximum susceptibility to the chemical oc- 
curred 2 hr. after dawn and the mites were least 

sensitive 2 hr. after nightfall—Journal abstract. 


4321. 2 ba ASA e e 
Germany) Uber it von - 
nationen. [The SC 


tion and is characterized in a corresponding way by 

e distribution of products of adjoining Stout 
pairs. 2 innately fixed motor patterns of the turkey, 
gobbling and strutting movement,” are suitable for 
a quantitative study of spontaneity. Some aspects 
concerning typology of behavior patterns and the 
consequences for motivation analysis are discussed. 
(German summary) (1-p. bibliogr.) English sum- 
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. Surtees, Gordon. Laboratory studies on 
ion behaviour of adult beetles in grain. 
XI: Some effects of temperature. Animal Behav- 
iour, 1964, 12(2-3), 378-381.—The behavior of S. 
anarius, T. castaneum, O. surinamensis, and C. 
errugineus was compared at 20, 25, and 30°C. The 
number of insects moving, distance travelled (DT) 
bs ir ue E mat GD) E in 5 minutes 
ure e ratio gives an index 

of irregularity of Zen (klinokinesis). DT/LD 
was greatest at 25° C in S. granarius while it in- 
creased with temperature in O. surinamensis. Dis- 
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que of C. ferrugineus was minimal at 30* C, 
fale T. castaneum responded orthokinetically, mov- 
ing faster as the temperature increased. More females 
moved at the temperature extremes than at 25* 
Author abstract. 


4323. Surtees, Gordon. Laboratory studies on 
oe behaviour of adult beetles in grain. 
VIII: Spontaneous activity in three species and 
anew NM Seed էօ analysis օք kinesis mechanisms. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 374-377.—The 
random movement օք Sitophilus granarius, Oryzae- 
philus surinamensis and Tribolium castaneum was 
measured in grain at 25° C and 70% R.H. The 
apparatus was a thin, vertical layer oí grain between 
2 glass sheets. There was no lateral or vertical bias 
in dispersal but distance travelled (DT) was always 
greater than linear displacement (LD) due to an 
irregular sequence of left-hand/right-hand turns. 
The ratio DT/LD is an index of the irregularity of 
pathway. The use of the values DT and DT/LD in 
different physical conditions gives a more accurate 
method than hitherto oí determining whether spatial 
redistributions of animals are due to a change in 
velocity (orthokinesis) or differential irregularity of 
pathway (klinokinesis).—Author abstract. 

4324. Wecker, Stanley C. Habitat selection. 
Scientific American, 1964, 211(4), 109-116.—Studies 
on how an animal chooses its environment were con- 
ducted. Experiments with mice that live either in 
fields or in forests indicate that both heredity and 
learning have played a role in the evolution of this 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 
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MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4325. Ader, Robert, & Friedman, Stanford B. 
(U. Rochester Med. Sch.) Social factors affecting 
emotionality and resistance to disease in animals: 
IV. Diferential housing, emotionality, and 
Walker 256 Carcinosarcoma in the rat. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 535-541.—2 experi- 
ments were conducted in which male, Sprague- 
Dawley rats were housed individually or in groups 
of 5 to 7 per cage from weaning until maturity. On 
the standard tests of emotionality there were large 
and consistent differences in emotional reactivity be- 
tween the differentially reared groups. Also, sys- 
tematic observation of reactions to handling showed 
significantly more startle, vocalization, and resistance 
to being picked up in the individually-housed animals. 
There were no differences between the group- and 
individually-reared animals in their responses to the 
transplanted tumor.—Journal abstract. 


4326. Ader, Robert. (U. Rochester, Sch. Med. & 
Dentistry) Gastric erosions in the rat: Effects 
of immobilization at different points in the activity 
cycle. Science, 1964, 145(Whole No. 3630), 406- 
407.—Predictable, cyclic patterns of activity were 
obtained from 30 male rats. 17 of these were sub- 
jected to physical immobilization just as they were 
approaching their period of peak activity and 13 ani- 
mals were restrained during the inactive phase of 
their cycle. 8 animals were found to have gastric 
erosions following the immobilization. All of these 
came from the group immobilized during the time 
they would have been in the active phase of their 
particular cycle.—Journal abstract. 
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4327. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The 
reactions of rhesus to fear 
stimuli, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 
(2), 321-330.—Monkeys were housed in an enclosed 
box containing a small window, Visual incentives, 
outside the box, such as live snakes, frightened mon- 
keys, and anesthetized monkey or à decapitated 
monkey failed to suppress viewing behavior, In a 
2nd experiment monkeys were conbned together with 
a live snake in a small, darkened box, Pulling a 
chain resulted in 6 sec. of illumination. The results 
supported the notion that fear can act both as an 
energizer and as a suppressor of behavior.—Jowrnal 
abstract, 

4328, Elkin, V. L, & Fedorov, V. K. Zavisi- 
most’ vyrabotki uslovm refleksov i ikh 
delki ot prodolzhitel'nosti i ritma estral'nogo 
tsikla. [Formation and reversal of CRs as function 
of the duration and rhythm of estrus.) Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 527-531. 
—Using the Glebovskii-Fedorov electro-defensive 
method, CRs were established in 46 mature rats of 
the Wistar line. A negative correlation was found 
between duration of estrus and the formation and 
reversal of CRs. A disturbance of the estrus rhythm 
observed in 6 animals and mainly related to the 
changed duration of the phase of heat coincides with 
a retarded elaboration and reversal of CRs.—4. Cuk. 


4329. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) 
Species difference in conditioned emotional re- 
sponse. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 579- 
585.—A technique to produce a quantitative measure 
of CER without pretraining is presented. The re- 
sponse, a change in S's exploratory activity during 
the CS, occurs ra idly in even 3-wk. old rats and 
mice. Species differences occur in the reaction to 
CS, US, and CS-US pairings. Although rats tend 
to suppress activity during CS as a result oí CS-US 
pairings, the shock or buzzer alone increases activity 
level; while the opposite is true of mice.—Journal 
abstract. 


4330. Joffe, J. M. (Ս. London, England) Avoid- 
ance learning and failure to learn in two strains 
of rats selectively bred for emotionality. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 185-186.—15 reactive and 
15 non-reactive female rats were trained for 14 days 
(336 to 428 trials) on an escape-avoidance response 
in a shuttle box. The reactive group performed 
iewer avoidance responses, and contained a far 
greater proportion of animals which failed to learn 
the response or to respond at a reasonably high rate. 
—Journal abstract. 


4331. Olewine, D. A., Barrows, C. H., & Shock, 
N. W. (Gerontology Branch, NIH, Baltimore, Md.) 
Effect of reduced dietary intake on random and 
voluntary activity in male rats. Journal of Geron- 
tology, 1964, 19, 230-233.—Aíter 8 mo. of 50% re- 
duction in food intake, weanling male Sprague- 
Dawley rats showed reduction in both random 
movements and wheel activity. These reductions 
were reversible.—J. Botwinick. 


4332. Rice, George E., Jr. 

ling behavior vs. fear in the albino rat. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1964, 14(2), 165-170.—58 albino rats 
were individually exposed to a 2nd rat being shocked. 
The Ss did not exercise their option of pressing a 
bar which would have terminated the shock but rather 


(Agnes Scott Coll.) 


39: 4327-4335 


exhibited clear signs of fear. The fear response per- 

sisted amd bar pressing did not occur even tape 

—— rat squcaks were presented alone. Journal 
tract. 


Sexsony Processes 


4333. Catania, A. Charles. On the visual acuity 
of the n. Journal of the Experimental Analy- 
sis of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 361-366.— Several lines 
of evidence suggest that the pigeon is near -sighted 
for stimuli located in front of its beak and far-sighted 
for stimuli located to the sides of its head,—Journal 

t. 


slukhovol 
nykh parametrov 
vaniia. | lence of the primary . — of the 
auditory cortical area of cats on temporal parameters 
of the si under conditions of wakefulness.) 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnol Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 
489-497,—Thresholds of the primary responses of 
the waking cat's auditory cortex to acoustic signals 
of varying duration (ranging from 1 to 100 ms) 
were computed, and a lowering of thresholds appeared 
up to the time limits of the order of 8.6 ms, With 
further increase no further change in the threshold 
intensity occurs—4. Cuk, 

4335. Թրի Edward J., Becker, 

& Markee, J. E. (U. däi Cent., 

Studies on olfactory discrimination in dogs: (3 

Ability to detect human odour trace. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 311-315.—Light fingerprints 
were impressed upon clean, glass slides prepared 2 
lots at a time, one for indoor storage (i); the other 
for outdoor weathering (0). 4 unhandled slides were 
set out with each odor slide. Equally aged i and o 
samples were presented on alternate trials in a 5 
place odor circle to 2 dogs which failed to detect 
i samples older than 7 weeks and o samples after 2 
weeks. Weather data did not correlate significantly 
with performance on o material. 1 and 
statistical controls were strictly enforced. (17 ref.) 
Author abstract. 

4336. Ogden, T. E., & Brown, K. T. (Ս. Cali- 
fornia — y San n d € 
responses of the cynamo monkey to trical 
stimulation of the optic nerve and retina. Journal 
of Neurophysiology, 1964, 27(4), 682-705.—Intra- 
retinal recordings permitted observations of a new 
wave, the P wave, on antidromic stimulation of the 


Frederick R., 
Durham, N. C. 


optic nerve. It is elicited either by small efferent 
fibers or by recurrent collaterals of ganglion cell 
fibers.—G. Westheimer. 


4337. Price, George Richard. (Princeton U.) 
Middle ear muscle activity in the rabbit. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4820.—Abstract. 


4338. Smith, F. V., & Bird, M. W. (Ս. Durham, 
England) The correlation of responsiveness to 
visual and auditory stimuli in the domestic chick. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 259-263.—The 
correlation between responses to distant auditory and 
visual stimuli was relatively low but significant, 
+ (Kendall) = .378, P < .00006; and it was apparent 
that the subsequent response to the visual stimulus 
tended to be better for those chicks who encountered 
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the amütory stimulus նու There was also a sig- 
miÉcant improvement in the times of Ist movement 
im the Ist trial to an auditory stimulus which followed 
the presentation of a visual stimulus. — 
showed a significant — = pde m 
— and i stimuli were presented to- 
getber—Awther abstract. 

4339, Thorson, John. (Ս. California, Los An- 

of motion 


— Dynamics in the 
69-7 — ni ip de c y oe 

L—The torque muscles 
of a locust mounted coaxially in an illuminated cylin- 
drical striped drum follows small sinusoidal oscilla- 
tions of the drum, Peak-to-peak oscillations of 0.03 
degree (0.402 degree) at 0.1 cy/sec elicit meas- 
urable responses. Several features of this visual 


i 


the basis of a formal neural mechanism 
to that inferred by Hassenstein and Reich- 
constant-velocity motion perception in the 
ournal abstract. 


LEARNING 
Jeremy D. (Columbia U.) Differ- 
response characteristics br multi- 
extinction. Psychological Reports, 
1 F B Le Extinc- 
displacement data for lever pressing 

were obtained from a rhesus monkey restrained in a 
primate chair. 2 basic behaviors were defined: re- 
which were reinforced, and errors, which 

When a Fixed Ratio 4 baseline was used 
and the forced force or displacement band was 
h relative frequency force and displacement 
distributions shifted in same direction. Under 
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s 
the can be used to stud: հ dis- 
crimination in detail—Journal Much Y zu) 


4341. Bloom, Joe Morris. (U. Texas) The gen- 
eralization of stimulus aftereffects 3 
and extinction as à function of the duration of 
rewarded -— nonrewarded goal box confinement. 
3 3 bstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5557-5558 .— 
Jr, Smith, Kirk H., & 
0 Identification 
in latent learning. 


1 ports, 1964, 14(3), = 
modification of Seward's (1949) ՀԱ. Մակաո 


in which extra-maze cues are made irrelevant b; 
he the positive and negative goal boxes 5 d 
a series of experiments, 55 of 60 rats made correct 
choices the cues from visually dis- 


as ha paths to the goal 
boxes were eliminated, only 15 of 30 Ss chose Core 


4343. di Lollo, Vincent, & Walker, Edward L 

3 » Ա z 
Հոթ U.) Speed and basal resistance level 
x ) in a segmented straight alley. Psychologi- 
cal Record, 1964, 14(4), 499-505—48 male hooded 
rats were trained in a straight alley that was seg- 
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mented into 6 sections. The S was retained in cach 
section for 1 min. before being permitted to enter the 
next. This procedure yielded 5 starting latencies and, 
through an appropriate floor arrangement, permitted 
measurement of basal resistance level (BRL) as a 
potential index of motivation in each section. 1 
group (N — 24) had food reward in the 5th and 6th 
segments of the alley, another (N —24) was re- 
warded only in the . A goal gradient was ob- 
tained in both speed and BRL. Increments in BRL 

ralleled the increments in speed with added trials 
The results do not support an interpretation of the 
&oal gradient in terms of increasing incentive motiva- 
tion along the alley. Journal abstract. 

4344. Fayu, G. Cheng. Function of punishment : 
IL. The differential * effects on the 
habit strength established by distributed and 
massed learning. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 
1964, 6, 10-17.—To study the dynamic function be- 
tween punishment intensity and habit strength estab- 
lished 88 practice, 31 hooded rats were used 
as Ss. Divided into a strong habit group (18 massed 
trials) and a weak group (9 massed trials), M of each 
group was run with electric shock be; from 90 V 
and the other 14 from 200 V. Strong Mbit groups 
ran twice as fast as the weak habit groups with no 
significant differences of punishment function. These 
results were compared with a previous experiment in 
which the habit strength was established by distrib- 
uted learning. Punishment is more inhibitory in 
massed learning than in distributed learning, a fact 
which is attributed to the accumulation of the incre- 
ments of reaction inhibition and the reinforcements 
of the stopping response itself.—Y. A. Glebas. 


4345. Ferster, Charles B. Arithmetic behavior 
in chimpanzees. Scientific American, 1964, 210(5), 
98-106.—Dennis and Margie are taught to recognize 
numbers and "write" them in binary form. The 
manner in which chimpanzees master the "language" 
of mathematics may illuminate human verbal behav- 
ior.—Journal abstract. 

4346. Guseva, E. G. K voprosu o predele dif- 
ferentsirovochnogo tormozheniia. [Limit of dis- 
criminatory inhibition.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti 1964, 14(4), 687-694.—By means of 
salivary method the discriminatory inhibition was 
studied in 3 dogs under conditions of gradual in- 
crease in the physical intensity of the inhibitory 
auditory stimulus. 1է was found that such an in- 
crease results not only in disinhibition but also in a 
decrease of salivation—A. Cuk. 

4347. Hartry, Arlene L., Keith-Lee, Patricia, & 
Morton, William D. (Claremont Graduate Sch.) 
Planaria: Memory transfer through canni 
reexamined. Science, 1964, 146(Whole No. 3641), 
274-275.—Planaria which have cannibalized սո- 
trained planaria exposed to photic stimuli only, han- 
dling only, or previous conditioning, all require 
significantly fewer trials in a conditioning situation 
than naive planaria.—Journal abstract. 

4348. Hicks, Leslie H. (Howard U.) Effects 
of overtraining on acquisition and reversal of 
place and response learning. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(2), 459-462.--5 groups of rats were 
given 0, 25, 50, 75, and 100 overtraining trials in 
a T-maze to determine the effects on the acquisition 
and reversal of place and response habits. Increasing 
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overtraining oduced more than place 
overtraining CZ no facilitation effect i rever- 
sal learning with increased nor was 
there a differential effect on the case of reversal of 
place or response learning. Journal abstract, 


4349, Hoffman, Howard Տ., & Fleshler, Morton. 


(Pennsylvania State Ս.) Stimulus of aver - 
sive controls: ulus 
tioned suppression 1 discrimination train- 


ing. 
Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 233-239.—A tone — 
unavoidable electrical shock was iodically pre- 
sented to pigeons while they a for food. 
A 2nd group of birds was exposed to these tone- 
shock contingencies and also to a 2nd tone which 
never ended with shock. The gradient of stimulus 
generalization following training to a single stimulus 
was symmetrical, whereas the gradient following 
discrimination training was asymmetrical, but there 
was no evidence of peak shift. During testing, sup- 
pression to all tones gradually extinguished and in 
both groups the slope of gradient increased 
markedly. A 2nd experiment with the discrimination 
birds revealed that free shock caused a recovery of 
the gradient, but the asymmetry persisted. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4350. Hogan, Jerry A. 5 Groningen, Nether- 
lands) Operant control o in 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(5), 351-354.—Preening in 4 pigeons was 
observed and recorded during operant level deter- 
minations, continuous and variable interval reinforce- 
ment, and extinction, The rate at which preening 
responses occur seems to be controlled by reinforce- 
ment in the same way as other operant behavior. 
Preening during VI reinforcement and extinction 
appeared to be similar to preening in many natural 
situations. With respect to the part of the body 
preened, considerable ster was shown by all 
birds, particularly during V training; there was, 
however, a conspicuous ce of consist in the 
development of ster both within and een 
individual birds, perhaps due to the nature of the 


response.—Journal abstract. 

4351. House, Robert Frank. (U. Michigan) 
Resistance to extinction as a function of sucrose 
concentration and number of a isition trials. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5567-5568.— 
Abstract. 

4352. Kupalov, P. Տ. et al. Situatsionnye uslov- 
nye refleksy u sobak v norme i patologii. [Situa- 
tional conditioned reflexes in dogs in the normal and 
y eia state.] Leningrad: Meditsina, 1964. 

75 p.—Results are reported of research on the prin- 
ciples of animal behavior utilizing conditioned- 
reflex methodology. Much attention is devoted to 
the formation of conditioned motor reflexes in re- 
sponse to auditory and visual stimuli taking into 
account their spatial localization and the spatial 
orientation of the animal S itself. The authors illu- 
minate not only the dynamics, but also the structure 
of the studied forms of motor activity by utilizing 
various pharmacological pr ions, extirpation 
and section at various levels of the brain, and by 
X-ray irradiation.—/. D. London. 

4353. Mackintosh, N. J. (U. Oxford) Over- 
training and transfer within and between dimen- 


39: 4849-4357 


sions in the rat. 2 Journal of Experimental 
Prychology, 1964, N. 360-256-—Although rever- 
learning in the rat is normally assisted by over- 
training, it seems that transfer to à new discrimina- 
tion in a different stimulus dimension is not. This 
effect is confirmed in this apene even though 
the stimuli of the 2nd problem ben prosent: կաա 
necessarily attended to) in the Ist problem. 
result is taken to show that the effects of overtraining 
cannot be accounted for by supposing that it strength- 
ens an overt orienting response of the animal. A 2nd 
group of rats was run to show that transfer to a 2nd 
discrimination problem within the same dimension 
as the Ist is facilitated by overtraining. The im- 
portant variable, therefore, that determines the direc- 
tion of the effect of overtraining on transfer between 
problems, is the աաա թո Հ ween the stimulus 
dimensions concerned.— ut abstract, 
4354. McCain, Garvin, & Garrett, B. L. 
— — State Coll.) Generalization to stimuli of 
erent in three straigh studies. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 368- kA ex- 
periments involving a total of 145 rats are reported ; 
in each case the generalization gradient was approxi- 
mately flat. The results pose some of the same 
questions as do a and Cotton (1963) and other 
studies.—J abstract. 


4355. Migler, Bernard, & Brady, Jum V. 
VS Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D. Ը.) 
f e Anal f B — 1968" 7 
of the i lysis of Behavior, ն 
(3), 247 S1—Rats were trained on a 2-response 
timing ք which required that response B 
follow response À by at least a minimum specified 
interval in order to be reinforced with food. Repeated 

tion (Š min. on, 5 min. off) oí an audit 

warning stimulus terminated by a brief electric shoc 
to the feet (conditioned fear) produced a marked 
suppression in the frequency of A-to-B se 
sequences ie the warning stimulus. The distri- 
bution of A-to- res oat (timing behav- 
ior), however, did not during the warning 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

4356. Reynierse, James H & Ratner, Stanley C. 
(Michigan State Ù.) A uisition and extinction 
in the earthworm, cus terrestris. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1964, 14(3), 383-387.—3 groups of 
earthworms, Lumbricus terrestris, were run in a 
straight alley for 5 trials/day for 36 consecutive 
days. The were differentiated in terms of 
characteristics of the goal area, particularly the Vue? 
ence or absence of moist sphagnum moss. The Վ 
of illumination was constant and low for all goal 
conditions. The results indicated acquisition of a 
locomotor response to a goal box containing moist 
sphagnum moss and extinction of that response upon 
removal of the moss. It was concluded that the 
behavior changes could be considered to be learning 
and not phototactic responses. A 4th group of 
worms was run after 25 habituation trials. Their 
learning curve showed a more regular decline than 
other groups.—Journal abstract. 

4357. Spigel, Irwin M. (Temple U.) Ante- 
cedent confinement and detour 25 den turtles. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 91 918.—Pre- 
trial confinement of turtles seriously interferes with 
optimal learning of an escape pattern in a detour 
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4358. Stebbins, William C., & Miller, ատ M. 
U. Washington Med. Sch.) Reaction asa 
fonction of stimulus — for the monkey. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(4), 300-312.—Monkeys were trained to re- 

a in response to a visual or audi- 
The latency of the key release was 
measured for different stimulus intensities. In gen- 
relation between latency and intensity is 


š training did not lead to interference with 


subsequent 


latencies and error scores. There was no appreciable 

change in. response laten 

1 of motor learning during the interpo- 
| training. The experiments suggest the utility 

m by the design used with the maze described 
the study of independent variables concerned with 

drugs, physiological, or behavioral factors.—Journal 


4360. Walker, Bruce E., & Walker, Edward L. 
(U. Michigan) Learning, extinction, and relearn- 
ing of running and basal skin resistance (BRL) 
in a segmented straight alley. Psychological Rec- 
ord, 1964, 14(4), 507-513.—A test was devised of 
the interpretation of the 


period in the starting box, 
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mean or individual day data. The findings constitute 
additional evidence the goal gradient may be 
attributable to the manner in which the animal is 
handled while being placed in and removed from the 
maze.—Journal abstract. 
4361. Weiss, Stanley Jerome. (Ohio State U.) 
summation of response instrumen- 
tally conditioned to stimuli along different sensory 
modalities, Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
4825,—Abstract. 


Conditioning 
4362. V. N. O vzaimodeistvii za- 
predel'nogo i vn tormozheniia. [Interac- 


tion between transma: l and external inhibition.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(4), 
695-700,.—Salivary CRs were established in 4 dogs 
-ս means օք gradual increase in the loudness օք one 
of the CSs, transmarginal inhibition of different 
intensity was obtained. Data show that interaction 
of transmarginal and external inhibition may produce 
both disinhibition and summation. The results of 
the interaction depend in the main on the depth of 
the transmarginal inhibition. The physical intensity 
of external stimuli does not determine the outcome of 
interaction. It may be assumed that the capacity 
of tr. inh. to produce either disinhibition of summa- 
tion is a characteristic which brings it closer to the 
internal inhibition. A. Cuk. 

4363. Bosyi, M. K. (Pedagogical Inst., Cher- 
kassy, USSR) Materialy k vzaimootnosheniu 
nalichnykh i sledovykh uslovnykh refleksov. [In- 
teraction between immediate and trace conditioned 
reflexes.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 
1964, 14(4), 662-666—By means of the classical 
Pavlov method a study was made of the relationship 
between immediate and trace CR in dogs. 1է was 
found that under the influence of an immediate posi- 
tive CR and orienting reflex, the 1st inhibitory phase 
of the trace reflex is disinhibited, and the process of 
excitation during the trace pause of the reflex is 
markedly intensified. The change in the trace CR 
does not depend on the modality of the stimulus of 
the positive CR.—4. Cuk. 

4364. Dmitriev, A. S. (Bashkir U., Ufa, USSR) 
K analizu protsessa obrazovaniia uslovnogo re- 
fleksa na vremia. [Analysis of the formation of CR 
to time.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 
1964, 14(4), 618-625.—Food-seeking motor reflex 
was established in 6 rabbits as response to a 4 min. 
interval. It was found that at various formation 
stages of the CR to time, according to characteristic 
distribution of intersignal responses in the interval, 
there is a typical correlation between coefficients 
b, c, and d of the regression equation y = a + bx + 
cx? + dx?, where x is the interval duration and y is 
the number of intersignal reactions in each interval M. 
By the change in the correlation between the coeffi- 
cients, it has been proved that there exist 3 stages 
in the formation of a CR to time, and the boundaries 
between them have been established.—4. Cuk. 

4365. Ellison, Gaylord D., & Konorski, J. 

Nencki Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, 

oland) Separation of the salivary and motor 
responses in instrumental conditioning. Science, 
1964, 146( Whole No. 3647), 10711073. f an in- 
strumental conditioning schedule is arranged so that 
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elicits the trained movement without salivation, and 
the second stimulus elicits salivation without instru- 


procedure.—Journal abstract, 

4366. Farley, John A. (Florida State U.) The 
effect of fluid deprivation on x-irradiation condi- 
tioned saccharin avoidance. Di. 
1964, 24(12), 5563.— Abstract. 

4367. Fletcher, Harold J. (U. Wisconsin) Ac- 
tivity during delay interval and response 

eports, 1964. 
were tested 


Abstracts, 


errors in monkeys. Psychological 
14(3), 685-686.—6 naive rhesus monkeys 
on a standard delayed response problem. For the 0-, 
5.. and 20-sec, delay intervals employed, 100, 91, and 
84% correct responses, respectively, were i 
Activity scores, defined by photobeam 

during the actual delay interval, for all 5- and 

delay trials correlated .975 with errors on those trials, 
These data were interpreted as supporting the - 
tion that in the adapted Տ օո ZA given an 
orienting response to the baited foodwell is com- 
pletely and accurately elicited, and that errors reflect 
interference with orientation by competing response 
tendencies, in this case the idiosyncratic tendency 
for generalized activity. Journal abstract. 

4368. Grushevskil, E. F. Metodika dlia izuche- 
niia uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh refleksov u zhivot- 
nykh. [Method of studying CRs and URs in ani- 
mals.) Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 
14(2), 369-373—A new apparatus is described 
which measures and records conditioned activity of 
several animals, such as rats, mice, cats, rabbits, and 
dogs. It is particularly suitable for alimentary motor 
reflexes and electro-defense reflexes.—A. Cuk. 

4369. Hake, Don Franklin. (Southern Illinois 
U.) The effects of UCS intensity during a 
tioned punishment procedure. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5567—Abstract. 

4370. Konstantinov, A. I. (Leningrad U. 
USSR) O roli uslovnoi signalizatsii v prostranst- 
vennom analize u letuchikh myshei. [Role of 
conditioned signalization in the spatial analysis of 
bats.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 
14(4), 701-706.—Using 10 bats as Ss, the purpose 
was to study the formation and extinction of flying 
in a straight direction to unknown points of feeding 
under conditions of unrestrained behavior in un- 
familiar rooms. Data show that such behavior is 
always a result of an elaborated CR. After stabiliza- 
tion of the temporary connection to the feeding 
location, the motor habits get quickly automatized. 
When the feeding spot is changed, the original tra- 
jectory of movement becomes gradually extinct and 
the new optimal path is elaborated.—4. Cuk. 

4371. Latané, Bibb. (Ս. Minnesota) Auto- 
nomic arousal and the extinction of fear. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4817. Abstract. 


| 


4372. Ar N. N. Vraimodeistvie vozbu- 
ditel'nogo v slukhovom 
[Interaction oí the excitatory and inhibitory proc- 
esses in dogs auditory analyzer under the effect of 
Ie tones.) Zhurnal Vysthel Nervnoi Detatel mosti, 
964, 14(2), 296-300.—Salivating response was 
elaborated in 4 dogs as reaction to pure tones, sound 
of buzzer, and light. It was found ա... 
conditioning to re tones, successive inhibition 
peo strictly whhin the associated pair of stimuli. 

processes of excitation and inhibition with pure 
tones seem to be closely connected. There was an 
increase in the content of protein of conditioned 
saliva as a result of “eo to a positive tone fol- 
lowing differentiation. is did not occur with the 
same stimulus before differentiation —A. Cuk. 


4373. Leaf, Russell Ը, & Muller, Stanley A. 
( Inst. Med. Res., 5 Georges Rd., New Bruns- 

ick, N. J) Effect of CER on DRL M 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(6), 40: —The effect of CER օո DRL 16 
was studied in 4 rats. All Ss showed complete CER 
suppression after 5 CER trials, together with some 
unconditioned shock suppression. This post- 
shock showed complete recovery in all 
sea CE —— ënn 

ete CER suppression continued throughout.—/our- 
nal abstract. 


4374. Lubow, R. E (U. North — An 


integrated response ement 
and conditioning of large mam- 
mals. Journal the Experi Analysis of 


4375. Matsuyama, V., & Tsukioka, S. (Doshisha 
U., Japan) Intertrial- interval response in relation 
to amount of and 


signal, restraint time. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(1), 1-10, 
—3 groups of 15 rats were given avoidance training 
with 100, 50, and 0% pairings of warning signal with 
UCS 60 sec. Immediately after the acquisition, 
0, 5, and 25 min. — "ei were differentially 
inserted in 3 subgroups followed by the ordinary 
extinction. The results confirmed the hypothesis that 
the rate of occurrence of the intertrial response is an 
inverse function of the amount of warning signal in 
an aversive situation in a shuttle box and the inter- 
trial response was more easily influenced by the rest 
GE than was the avoidance response.—Journal 
abstract. 


4376. McMahon, Richard R., & Games, Paul A. 
(Ohio U.) Adaptation to cyclic food deprivation 
in the acquisition of an instrumental running re- 
sponse. Psychological Reports, 1964. 14(3), 755- 
758—Groups of 16 rats were placed on a 23-hr. 
deprivation schedule either 2, 4, 8. or 20 days prior 
to 10 days of acquisition training in a straight alley. 
Analyses of daily median latencies and running times, 
or a log transformation of these, yielded only 1 sig- 
nificant difference between group means; the 8- and 
20-day deprivation groups were faster than the 2- 
or 4-day groups on log running times over Days 6 
to 10. The 8- and 20-day groups had consistently 
lower variances (within groups) than did the 2- and 
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4377. Migler, Bernard. ( Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res.. Silver Spring, Md.) Effects of data 
during stimulus Journal of the 
— Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 303- 

—Rats were trained to press 2 consecutively 
for reinforcement. During Stimulus Í (slow clicker) 
a 6-sec. time delay was ired between the 2 re- 
sponses, During Stimulus 8 (fast clicker) no time 
delay was required between the 2 responses. When 
tested with intermediate stimuli (intermediate click 
rates) the median time delays emitted by the animals 
were intermediate between their M on ix 
original training stimuli, resulting in typical generali- 
zation ients. Closer examination of the data 

that the median values were not representa- 
tive of the behavior of the animals—/ournal abstract. 


4378. Mrosovsky, N. (University Coll, London, 
England) Modification of the diving-in response 


of the red-eared terrapin, Pseudemys ornata cal- 
lirostris. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 16(2), 166-171.—A terrapin will dive 
off a platform into water. This response was used 
in a simple apparatus with alternative water com- 
partments to study discriminations. A white side 
was chosen in preference to a black side. By intro- 

Shock it was possible to reverse this or, in 
some animals, inhibit diving-in. The variability of 
terrapins and the limitations and advantages of the 
present method for training them are considered.— 
Journal abstract. 


4379. Papsdorf, James D., Fishbein, Harold F., 
& Gormezano, Լ (Indiana Ս.) A comparison օք 
an Արոն: qm continuous = in classical 

of the nictitating membrane response 

of the rabbit. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 
305-306.—34 Ss were randomly assigned to 2 groups 
to either an 1100 msec. continuous CS 

tone (N=17) or an intermittent, 50 msec. on and 
50 msec. off, CS tone of 1100 msec. duration (N = 
17). Higher levels of conditioning were obtained 
in the pulsed CS group and the relevance of this 
fi to the stimulus trace hypothesis was dis- 


cussed —Journal abstract 


4380. Schuster, C. R., & Brady, J. V. U. Mary- 
ter, C. գ» (U. Mary 


interocepti Zhurnal i 
ervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1964, i43), 448-450, Rhe. 


backward conditioning.] Zhurnal V d d 
1 0 5 355/161 Nervnoi 
Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 14(4), 635-643.—Purpose was 


To 1 dog food 
Was presented 7-10 sec, before the lifting of the leg, 
in 2 dogs lifting preceded the presentation of food. 
t was found that during the elaboration of the food- 
Keeseren reflex the reverse connections were also 
ormed. In the formation of the movement-to-food 
reflex, the backward conditioning occurred only with 
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the reverse connections remained.—4. Cuk. 

4382. Suboski, Milton D., di Lollo, Vincent, & 
Gormezzano, 1. (Indiana d" — unpaired 
pre-acquisition exposure o an classical 
conditioning of the nictitating membrane response 
of the albino rabbit. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
15(2), 571-576.— The effects of the presentation, 
prior to acquisition training of (1) "no stimulation," 
2 CS alone trials, (3) bes alone trials, and (4) 
-S-UCS unpaired trials were investigated in condi- 
tioning and extinction of the nictitating membrane 
response. The principal findings were: (a) signifi 
cantly higher blink rates in adaptation for the groups 
receiving the UCS, (b) no differences among groups 
in acquisition, (c) greater resistance to extinction 
by groups receiving the CS in adaptation, as evi- 
denced by significant differences in spontaneous re- 
covery, and (d) a significant overall increase in 
UCR magnitude in adaptation and acquisition.— 
Journal. abstract, 

4383. Syrenskii, V. I. O fiziologicheskoi znachi- 
mosti ritma i intensivnosti kak komponentov zvu- 
kovogo N uslovnogo razdrazhitelia. 
[Physiological significance of rthythm and intensity 
as components of the auditory conditioned food 
stimulus.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1964, 14(3), 475-479.—By means օք the situational 
reflex method, a positive CR to an auditory stimulus 
(metronome sound of 240 beats of 72 db) was clabo- 
rated in 5 dogs. Then differentiation was formed 
using a metronome sound of 80 beats and 63 ձե. 
This was followed by stimulation formed from dif- 
ferent components of the above stimuli, e.g., a sound 
of 240 beats and 63 db. Dogs’ reaction was deter- 
mined by intensity rather than by rhythm.—4. Cuk. 

4384. Theios, John, & Dunaway, James E. (U. 
Texas) One-way v. shuttle avoidance condition- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 251-252.— 
Rats were trained to avoid shock with either a 1-way 
procedure, a shuttle procedure, or both. l-way con- 
ditioning was found to be consistent with a 2-step 
all-or-none process and was a much simpler task 
than shuttle conditioning which could not be ac- 
counted for by that process or by a linear operator 
process.—Journal abstract. 


4385. Tolman, Charles W., & Mueller, Mervin 
R. (Ս. South Dakota) Laboratory control of 
toe-sucking in a young rhesus monkey by two 
kinds of punishment. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 223-225.—Both 
response-contingent withdrawal of a visual reinforce- 
ment and response-contingent presentation of an 
aversive stimulus (loud noise) were found to be 
effective in suppressing toe-sucking in a young rhesus 
monkey.—Journal abstract. 


4386. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Conditioning history and 
human fixed-interval performance. Journal of the 
3 Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 383- 
385.—The effects of 2 different conditioning histories 
upon human operant behavior under a FI 10-sec 
schedule of point reinforcements were investigated. 
Relatively high rates of continuous inter-reinforce- 
ment responding characterized the FI 10-sec per- 
formance of Ss with an FR 40 conditioning history. 
Low response rates with little or no inter-reinforce- 


1 dog. With the extinction of direct connections, 
uk. 
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ment responding were emitted by Ss with a DRL 
Z0-sec conditioning history.—Jowrnal abstract. 

4387. Weiss, Stanley J. (Ohio State U.) Sum- 
mation of response con- 
ditioned to stimuli in different sensory 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(2), 
151-155.— These expect seek to compare the 

t rates to single stimulus inputs in 2 modalities, 
with the rates to compound presentations of these 
stimuli. In each experiment 4 rats were intensively 
trained on a multiple schedule. In Exp. 1 an inten- 
— test was administered along both 

ities prior to a summation test. The summation 
test included individual presentations of 2 intensities 
from each modality plus compounds of these stimuli. 
In Exp. 2 the summation test was administered with- 
out a prior generalization test. In 29 out of 32 com- 
pound presentations a greater number օք responses 
was emitted to a compound stimulus than to either 
element presented individually.—Journal abstract. 

4388. Wenzel, Bernice M., Baldwin, Basil A., & 
Tschirgi, Robert D. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) 
Operant conditioning of ts. Journal of the 
. Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 263- 

—A procedure is described for establishing an 
operant response in goats. The operanda are 2 
lucite panels which can be transilluminated. The goats 
pe the panels with their muzzles and are rein- 
orced with whole oats. All 6 Ss showed reliable 
and accurate performance in brightness discrimina- 
tion, including cessation of responding during time- 
out periods.—Journal abstract. 

4389. Yelen, Rose Delphine. (State U. Iowa) 
Trial-to-trial effects in the early stages of differ- 
ential conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(11), 4826-4827.—Abstract. 

4390. Zakher, IU. IA. Uslovnyi refleks na ot- 
nositel’nugiu intensivnost' zvukovykh razdrazhi- 
telei pri izolirovannom ikh deistvii u sobak. [CR 
to relative intensity of auditory stimuli presented 
isolatedly to dogs.) Zhurnal Vysshei | Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14 (2), 311-317.—Food CRs, both 
positive and discriminatory, were established in 3 
dogs under condition of free movement as response to 
pure tones of different intensity. When a series of 
Critical experiments were carried out with frequency 
and/or intensity changed, it was found that 5s 
reacted only in part to the relative intensity of sound ; 
= x their reactions was to the absolute intensity. 
A. Cuk. 

4391. Zeval'd, L. O. Dinamika predela different- 
Sirovochnogo tormozheniia pri raznykh funkt- 
sional’nykh sostoianiiakh. ics of the limit 
օք discriminatory inhibition in different functional 
states. ] Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 
14(2), 263-269.—Ss were 2 old laboratory dogs (age 
17 to 18 yr.) of different levels of cortical excitability 
subject to a series of conditioning following the clas- 
Sical Pavlovian method. The limit of discriminatory 
inhibition proved to be considerably lowered which is 
attributed to age and to the weakening of higher 
nervous activity as a result of many years of experi- 
mentation to which the dogs were exposed.—4. Cuk. 


Discrimination 
4392. Blace, Perry, & Myers, Ronald E. (Johns 
Hopkins Med, Sch.) Visual function of the fore- 


brain commissures in the chimpanzee. Science, 
1964, 146( Whole No. 3645), 799-800.—Interocular 
transfer oÍ learned pattern discrimination tasks in 
chimpanzees with sectioned optic chiasma is dependent 
on the forebrain commissures. This function is sus- 
tained by the splenium and the anterior commissure, 
2 former pathway being the more capable. Journal 
stract. 


4393. Boneau, C. Alan, & Honig, Werner K. 
(Duke U.) generalization. gradients 
based itional discrimination training. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(1), 
89-93—An attempt to generate opposing general- 
ization gradients within the same Ss, using the frame- 
work of a conditional discrimination problem. With 
a background illumination of a given spectral value, 
S was reinforced for pecking only in the presence of a 
vertical line displayed on the response key ; a different 
spectral value signaled that reinforcement was avail- 
able only in the absence of the vertical line. Another 
way of describing such a problem is that the pigeon 
must learn to peck or not to peck at the spectral values 
depending on the presence or absence of the vertical 
line. Once the discrimination was achieved, it was pos- 
sible to obtain generalization gradients on the dimen- 
sion of line tilt in the presence of one or the other 
of the background spectral values, and gradients on 
the spectral dimension in the presence or the absence 
of the vertical line. These are compared with gra- 
dients obtained under less complex conditions.—Jour- 
nal. abstract. 

4394. Born, David Gilbert. (Ohio State U.) 
Discrimination learning as a function of the num- 
ber of relevant cues and subsequent utilization of 
those cues in a ավ: environment. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4810-4811.—Abstract. 

4395. Bower, Coron; & Grusec, Theodore. 
(Stanford U.) Effect of prior Pavlovian discrim- 
ination i upon an operant dis- 
crimination. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1964, 7(6), 401-404.—The effect of 
Pavlovian discrimination training with 2 stimuli upon 
subsequent learning of an operant discrimination in- 
volving those stimuli was studied. After preliminary 
lever press training, the lever was removed and thirsty 
rats received noncontingent pairings between S; (a 
tone or a clicker) and water reinforcements, whereas 
S2 (a clicker or a tone) occurred always without 
reinforcement. This procedure presumably estab- 
lished S, as a positive CS for respondent behavior, 
whereas Sa was established as an inhibitory CS. Fol- 
lowing this training, the lever was reintroduced and 
the rats were trained on an operant (lever pressing) 
discrimination involving 83 and Sz. For the Con- 
sistent Ss, Տլ was the SD and Sg the S^ in the 
operant discrimination; for the Reversed Ss, So 
served as SP and S, as S4. The Consistent Ss 
learned the operant discrimination significantly faster 
than did the Reversed Ss. The result emphasizes the 
importance of respondents, conditioned to SP and Sà, 
which modulate operant performance to these stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

4396. Clark, Fogle C. Use of neutralization 
procedures in the study of discrimination forma- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 662.—In 
operant discrimination experiments a treatment in- 
volving equal reinforcement probabilities in each of 
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amount of reward training and 
of monreward training were held 

168 rats. Under M + conditions, the 
amount of reward training was divided 
բոն սու Under M — condi- 
constant amount of nonreward training was 
discriminanda. When com- 


տ 
d 


pared to their controls, M + conditions had a highly 
Significant detrimental effect on discriminative per- 
formance, but M — conditions had no significant cf- 
fect, These results indicated that reward in the pres- 
— . a was more critical than 
Bees Wawapa negative stimuli. 
49% Durup, (Inst, NP & Psych 

physiologie, Marseille ) — 37 88 
o — réponse, chez un 


1964, 7(2), S7-70.—This 2nd of a series icles 
(see 39: 1142) concerned the exploration behavior 
of an animal when placed in a situation 
where one portal out of n portals (n = 2) is rein- 
forced and all others lead to electric shock. 2 inde. 
pendent modes of are demonstrated 
Circular and random explora- 
Formulas for the probability of 
ccc and for the number of per trial are 
developed and discussed —J. C. Moore. 
4399. Hively, Wells. Harvard U.) A multiple- 
choice visual discrimination tus. Journal o 
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4401. Kendier, Howard H. & Kimm, Joseph 
(U. California, Santa Barbara) Reinforcement 
and cue factors in reversal P rye honoa. 


in learning. 

Science, 1964, 1(10), 309-310.—1 à 2X 2X 2 ex 
perimental design involving kearning to a criterion 
amd overlearning, small large food reward, and 
a differentiated and undifferentiated mare, J5 ռո 
learned a spatial discrimination and then were re 
versed. An analysis of the reversal learning data 
indicated all main effects were significant as well as 
both double interactions involving the amount of 
food. No overlearning reversal effect was obtained 
—Journal abstract. 

4402. Khananashvili, M. M. O prostranstven- 
nom analize uslovnykh razdrazhenii | 
tksperimental'nom nevroze, vyrvannom ablizhe- 
niem istochnikov zvukovykh razdrazhitelei v pro- 
stranstve. [Spatial analysis of auditory CSs and 
experimental neurosis caused by bringing together 
-— sources of auditory stimuli.) Zhurnal Vyr- 

d Nervnol Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(2), 270-276.— 
Using Kupalov motor food method of situational con 
ditioning, 4 dogs were trained to discriminate 2 
spatially removed acoustic stimuli of same pitch and 
intensity. Initially both sources of sound were lo- 
cated at an angle 50° to Ss’ head. Ss were able to 
discriminate sounds at an angle օք 3.3". When the 
sounds were brought closer, an experimental neurosis 
ensued.—A. Cuk. 

4403. Mackintosh, N. J., & Mackintosh, J. (Ox- 
ford U.) Performance of octopus over a series of 
reversals of a simultaneous discrimination. Animal 
Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 321-324. 

4404. Meyer, Merle E. (Whitman Coll.) Trans- 
position under various combinations of dis- 
criminanda. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 243- 
244.—To test Spence's analysis of transposition, 6 

of rats were trained in a 2 choice discrimina- 

under various combinations of discriminanda 

and tested under 21 new relationships. The data, in 

general, were compatible with the predictions made 
rom the theory.—/ournal abstract. 

4405. Nash, Allan John. (Purdue U.) Squirrel 
monkeys and discrimination learning: Figural in- 
teractions, redundances, and random shapes. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5575-5576.— 
Abstract. 

4406. Sloane, Howard N. (Johns Hopkins U.) 


Stimulus generalization along a t flicker rate 
continuum after discrimination ing with sev- 


eral Ss. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 217-222.—4 pigeons were 
trained with VI reinforcement to peck a WE 
was briefly illuminated by a flickering light. - 
ization gradients were then obtained with 9 different 
rates of flicker, 4 faster than S+ and 4 slower. 
2 birds were then trained to discriminate between S+ 
and the fastest stimuli (S—). These birds were 
then trained to discriminate between S+ and the 2 
fastest stimuli, alternated as S—'s. This procedure 
was continued, adding one new S— at a time, until all 
4 stimuli faster than S+ were S—'s. The remaining 
2 birds were trained on this latter discrimination with- 
out intervening training. In a final stage, using the 
first 2 birds, the slowest stimulus was added as a Sth 
S—. Generalization gradients in extinction were ob- 
tained from each bird after each stage of training. 


Dorfer? [s emt 

հրաժար: abateds d 
ւար Stebbins, W C. & Reynolds, Robert 

w. (U Washington Med. Sch.) 

im response latency 

ing in the monkey. J 

Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(3). 

am! hold down 


to become 
dna 


forcement 
om the red background was sever 

bond en for the key release response to the reinforced 
մառսետ (crows) were consi shorter and bees 
variable than those to the anreinforoed stimulus icir- 
che) ! ourmal abstract, 

4408. Sutherland, N. 8. (Oxford U.) A further 
experiment on the discrimination of 
closed shapes by rats. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Prychology, 1964, 16(3), 268-271.—In a pro 
vions experiment on the visual discrimination of open 
ami closed shapes by rats (Sutherland, Carr, and 
Mackintosh, 1962) it was found that (1) at the 
ning of training the animals exhibited a kg 
ence for the more open shape, (2) shapes di Sax 
their horizontal projections were more 
criminable than shapes differing in their vertical 
jections only. This experiment is a replication of the 
earlier one using different shapes and different ap- 
paratus. The Ist result was fully confirmed and some 
confirmation was obtained for the 2nd, although late 
in training the differences between groups trained 
with shapes differing on opposite projections were not 
statistically significant—Author abstract, 


i 


4409. Thomas, David R, & Salvatore C. 
(Kent State U.) Stimulus of a posi- 
tive conditioned reinforcer: IL. Effects of dis- 


were concurrently scl led. Both groups 


were 
tested for generalization in extinction with a pro- 


cedure which allowed each S equal unity to 
respond to the blank to d pm of 
510, 530, 550, 570, and ma. The control 
showed a stable decremental gradient om either side 
of 550 ma. The experimental gradient showed the 
displacement and the elevation of the gradient typically 
found following successive discrimination training 
along the relevant dimension. Journal abstract. 


3410. Wells, M. J. (U. Cambridge, England) 


Tactile discrimination of by octopus. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experi Psyc „ 1964, 16 
156-162.—Experiments are show 


TIT 
Լ 


x 
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4 studies were conducted to invest the source of 
reinforcement of Siiman avoidance, It was found 
that the acquisition of avoldance was ser im- 


aversiveness of stimuli at short times, 
This seems to be the Համ even at the of 
4412. Dachowski, Lawrence. (Tulane U.) Ir- 


manner on both li thirst conditions. us, 
Hull’s prediction of energization by irrelevant drives 
is not confirmed. The data were considered in rela- 
tion to Estes’ stimulus theory of drive—Journal 
abstract. 

4413. Essman, Walter B., & Alpern, Herbert. 
(Queens Coll., New York) Single trial condition- 
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ing : Mete dn vb mien. Psycho- 
— Reports, 1964, 14(3), 731-740. — experiments 
are presented with data from 3 methods for establish- 
ing a conditioned avoidance response in mice in a 
single trial A imately 90% of the mice used 
with these subo gege conditioning. Specific 
advantages lie in the use of one method rather than 
another, and this is dependent upon the application 
desired. Some of the variables controlled tor with 
these conditioning techniques are: CS-UCS interval, 
US duration, and US- UR interval.—Journal abstract. 
4414. Fischer, Gloria J., & Campbell, Gary Լ. 
The t 2 passive 
D conditioning in leghorn chicks. Animal 
Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 268-269.—3 through 7 
day old roosters were trained on 3 social approach 
response in a straight runway, containing a central 
grid. Massed shock trials were then given until a 
chick failed to cross the grid within 5' or crossed it 
for 15 trials. Although the approach response was 
acquired rapidly at all age levels, passive avoidance 
conditioning was rare at day 3, common at day 4, and 
invariant by 1 week. These findings support the 
conclusion that avoidance learning in the domestic 
chick is largely maturational. That younger chicks 
were observed to distress at the locus of painful 
stimulation, but seldom to inhibit approach respond- 
ing, suggests more specifically that the very young 
chick may be insufficiently mature to inhibit approach- 
ing an attractive stimulus—Author abstract. 


4415. Pereboom, A. C. (Louisiana State Ս.) 
Three paragraphs on avoidance extinction. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 774.—The relatively 
Ereater resistance to extinction following avoidance 
as compared to sid HE E explained by 
expectancy-interference theory. © unique concepts 
are needed. Author eed i p 


4416. Shigeshisa, Tsuyoshi. (Waseda U., Japan) 
Relationship between g 
metabolic response օք nitrogen under avoidance 

ti : I. An experimental verification of 
the criterion of extinction. Japanese Psychological 


According to the test which wa. hel 

after the metabolic response disappeared ae ZE 
vioral responses 

metabolic response also did ոօէ result. That is, spon- 

taneous recovery of the learned emotional response 

pod me Pues E 5 metabolic response indicated the 

ot extincti i 
Ե: էգեր et a whereas behavioral responses 


4417. Zielinski, K., & Soltysik, S. (Nencki Inst 
Experimental Biology, Warsaw) The effect օք pre- 
training on the acquisition and extinction of 
avoidance reflex, Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 
1964, 24(2), 73-87. — "The kind of pretraining (clas- 
Sical versus escape) has a definite influence on the 
speed of acquisition of the avoidance reflex and its 
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resistance to extinction. In animals with classical 
conditioning pretraining the formation of the avoid- 
ance CR is rapid and the resistance to extinction con- 
siderable. On the other hand, in cats with escape 
pretraining the acquisition of the avoidance reflex is 
protracted and the resistance to extinction is small.” 
—R. M. Church. 


Reinforcement 


4418. Black, Roger W., & Elstad, Patricia. 
(State U. Iowa) Instrumental and consummatory 
behavior as a function of length of reward-period. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 301-302.—3 ex- 
periments are described in which rats were trained to 
run a straight alley, the reinforcement being 10 or 30 
sec. access to wet mash. In each study, Ss trained 
with 10 sec. reward ran faster than 30 sec. Ss. In the 
2nd and 3rd studies, in which food consumption dur- 
ing the reward-period was recorded, the 10 sec. Ss 
were found to eat, as well as run, faster than the 30 
sec. group. Possible interpretations of these data are 
indicated. Journal abstract, 


4419. Bowen, James Noel. (U. Texas) Effect 
of intertrial reinforcement during extinction on 
resistance to extinction. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5558-5559.— Abstract. 


4420. Calfee, Robert Chilton. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Long-term behavior of rats under 


probabilistic reinforcement schedules. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5560.—Abstract. 


4421. Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas) Effect of 
N-length, number of different N-lengths, and 
number of reinforcements on resistance to extinc- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68 
(3), 230-239.—In Exp. 1, 3 groups of 9 Ss each 
traversed a straight alley under the same pattern of 
partial reinforcement; Exp. 2 was a partial replication 
of Exp. l. All groups were given the same number 
of intertrial reinforcements, Resistance to extinction 
was found to increase as the number of nonreinforced 
trials following the intertrial reinforcement trial and 
preceding a reinforced runway trial increased. 1ո 
Exp. 3 there were 2 irregular patterns of 50% partial 
reinforcement and 3 levels of acquisition training. 1 
pattern contained a single N-length of 3, 1.6., 3 succes- 
sive nonreinforcements, the other, 3 different N- 
lengths (1,2, and 3). The single N-length group was 
more, equally, and less resistant to extinction than 
the multiple N-length group for small, moderate, and 
considerable numbers of acquisition trials, respec- 
tively. These results suggest that aftereffects are 
modified as a function of successive nonreinforce- 
ments.—Journal abstract. 


4422. Capaldi, E. J., & Spivey, James E. (Ս. 
Texas) Intertrial reinforcement and aftereffects 
Յէ 24-hour intervals. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1 
(7), 181-182.—2 experiments employing rats in the 
runway and intertrial reinforcement tested and con- 
firmed the hypothesis that a given aftereffect remains 
functional until replaced by another aftereffect.— 
Journal abstract. 

4423. Carnathan, James, & Church, Russell M. 
(Brown U.) The effect of competitive allocation 
Of reinforcements to rats in the straight alley. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(1), 137-144. 
—This experiment was designed to determine the effect 
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on response speed of reinforcing only the slower of 
2 rats to reach the goal box of a straight alley. 48 Ss 
were divided into 4 equal groups. In 1 group S com- 
peted against another S that was present; in a 
group Տ competed against an Տ that was not present. 
Each of these experimental Ss were matched with 
control S that received exactly the same number and 
sequence of reinforcements. speed of Ss in the 
experimental conditions involving differential rein- 
forcement was significantly slower than that of their 
matched control Ss (p < 001), but there was no 
evidence that the presence of the competitor was an 
effective variable-—Journal abstract, 


4424. Catania, A. Charles, & Gill, Charles A. 
(New York U., U. Heights) Inhibition and be- 
havioral contrast. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 
257-258.--1ո 1 experiment, pigeons’ pecks were rein- 
forced during successive presentations of 1 stimulus 
(RFT) and not during successive presentations of a 
2nd stimulus (EXT). The highest rate of pecking 
occurred during the presentation of RFT stimuli that 
immediately followed EXT stimuli, In a 2nd experi- 
ment, pecks were reinforced during the presentation 
of any of the top 8 of a column of 16 stimuli Gn) 
and not during the presentation of any of the om 
8 of these stimuli (EXT). The highest rate of - 
ing occurred during the presentation of the RFT 
stimulus that was closest to the EXT stimuli.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

4425. Cross, Henry A., Rankin, Richard J., & 
Wilson, John. (Oklahoma State U.) Influence of 
amount of reward on maze learning in hooded 
and albino rats. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 
275-276.—Hooded and albino rats learned a Y maze 
under high- and low-reward conditions. The albinos 
were superior. Ss receiving high reward made fewer 
errors than Ss given low reward, confirming recent 
findings that even with the absolute method quantita- 
tive variation in incentives influences learning meas- 
ures,—Journal abstract. 


4426. Dardano, J. F., & Sauerbrunn, D. (Anna 
State Hosp., Ill.) Selective punishment of fixed- 
ratio performance. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 255-260.—Key- 
pecking of pigeons, maintained by an 50 grain 
reinforcement schedule, was punished by shocking the 
Ist, middle, or last response of the ratio. Under high 
shock levels, the 3 punishment conditions produced 
differential effects on the behavior. Punishment of 
the Ist response of the ratio resulted in consistent 
and extended post-reinforcement pausing and frequent 
extended breaks after the initial reponse(s) of the 
ratio. Punishment of the 25th response disrupted re- 
sponding in the Ist % of the ratio with little effect on 
the last 14 of the ratio. Punishment of the final re- 
sponse resulted in breaks and local rate changes in 
various parts of the ratio. Durations of pauses after 
reinforcement were more variable when the 25th and 
50th responses were punished relative to those when 
the Ist response was punished.—Journal abstract. 


4427. Dufort, Robert H. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
The rat's adjustment to 23-, 47-, and 71-hour food- 
deprivation schedules. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
14(3), 663-669.—In this experiment the adjustment 
of rats to 3 schedules of food deprivation was studied. 
Groups of Ss were placed on either 23-hr, 47-hr, or 
7l-hr food-deprivation schedules for a period of 18 
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days. A 4th, nondeprived control group was also 

oyed. The measures of adjustment used were 

weight, and weight gain and food intake during 
the time food was available. The results showed that, 
as expected from previous research, Ss on the 23-hr 
schedule were in the process of adjusting to the 
schedule at the end of 18 days. Ss on the 47-hr and 
7l-hr schedules, however, experienced severe weight 
loss and were not able to adjust to their schedules.— 
Journal abstract. 

4428. Farmer, John. (Columbia U.) Properties 
of behavior under random interval reinforcement 
schedules. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5563.—Abstract. 


4429. Farmer, John, & Schoenfeld, W. N. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Effects of a DRL contingency added 
to a fixed-interval reinforcement schedule. Jour- 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 
7(6), 391-399.—Following 30 days of reinforcement 
for the bar press response of 2 white rats on 30-sec. 
fixed-interval (FI), a DRL component was added so 
that a minimal interresponse time (IRT) for the rein- 
forced response, in addition to the FI variable, was 
necessary for reinforcement. Marked control over 
response rate by the superimposed DRL requirement 
was demonstrated by an inverse hyperbolic function 
as the DRL component was increased from 1 to 24 
sec. within the constant 30-sec. FI interval. Inter- 
response time and post-reinforcement (post-S®) 
“break” distributions taken at 1 experimental point 
(DRL = 24 sec) suggested that a more recise tem- 
poral discrimination was initiated by an R than by a 
response, since the relative frequency of a sequence of 
2 reinforced responses appeared greater than that of 
a sequence of a nonreinforced response followed by a 
reinforced one, This latter finding was confirmed 
with new animals in a follow-up experiment employ- 
ing a conventional 24-sec. DRL schedule.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

4430. Geller, Irving. (Wyeth Lab., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Conditioned ion in go as a 
function of shock-reinforcement schedule. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7 
(5), 345-350.—The conditioned suppression tech- 
nique (Estes and Skinner, 1941) was employed to 
study the effects of partial-shock reinforcement in the 
goldfish. Lever-pressing behavior of hungry goldfish 
was suppressed in the presence of a flashing light that 
had been previously paired with electric shocks. Fish 
that acquired the suppression under 50% and 100% 
shock-reinforcement, respectively, were subjected to 
repeated presentations of the flashing light alone. 
This procedure revealed a more rapid extinction 
of the suppressed behavior in the 50% than in the 
100% shocked group. The finding was compared 
with those from other experiments and possible rea- 
sons for the differences were examined.—Journal 
abstract. 

4431. Gollub, Lewis R. (U. Maryland) The re- 
lations among measures of performance on fixed- 
interval schedules. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 337-343.—Quan- 
titative measures of the performances of 7 rats and 2 
pigeons under FI schedules of reinforcement were 
obtained. For the rats under (FI 2 and F1 100 sec) 
the mean response rate and 2 measures of the tem- 
poral distribution of responses within the interval 
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provides continuous, quantitative records of oscilla- 
tory behavior and is sensitive to manipulations of 
and ion as well as the 


to a key Schedules of rei 
In Լ gradients following training on a differen- 
-of-low-rate (DRL) schedule proved 
to be much Batter than gradients i usual 
l-min variable interval (VI) training. Exp. 2 
the value of the VI schedule itself was parametrical 
studied ; Ss trained on long VI schedules (i.g., 4-min 
produced much flatter than Ss trained on 
short VI owed I- min). The results 
were interpreted mainly in terms of the relative con- 
trol exerted by internal, propri ive cues on the dif- 
= reinforcement schedules. Several implications 
the results for other problems in the field of stim- 
ulus generalization are discussed, (24 ref.) —Journal 


4435. Hendry, Derek P., & Van-Toller, C. (Dur- 
ham U.) Fized-ratio punishment een 
ni ո ou oft xperimental Analy- 
sis of Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 293-300.—Rats were "m 
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inforced with water for every bar-press and concur 


punished for every Ith or 20th bar peess 

I produced an initial suppression of re 
followed by recovery A s ight change in 

t of delivering punishment eventually led 


to a high response rate just after punishment, a bow 
response rate just before punishment, and frequent 
intermediate pauses. The results are interpreted as 
showing that punishment became a safe signal and 
that the high rate of responding it released came to 
act as a conditioned aversive stimulus, The effects of 

ine were consistent with this interpretation 
Alcohol had the paradoxical effect of increasing pauses 


and ing the low rate before punishment 
3333 


4436. Hothersall, D. The resistance to extinc- 
tion of a response acquired under either con- 
tinuous or partial reinforcement, with equal num- 
bers of r enforcements. Psychologia Africana 
1964, 10(3), 179-182.--3 matched groups of rats were 
given 75 reinforcements of a lever-pressing response 
on 100%, 50%, or 259% schedules of reinforcement 
During later extinction trials, all groups differed sig 
nificantly in the number of responses before attain- 
ment of an extinction criterion. The 25% partially 
reinforced group made the largest number of R's; the 
100% continuously reinforced group, the smallest; 
and the 50% partially reinforced group, a number 
between the 2.--7. L. Walker. 

4437. Ikeda, Sadami. (Saga U., Japan) Second- 
ary reinforcing effects of physical blocking and 
nonrewarding under sl conditions. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1964, 6(1), 29-37.—The hy- 
pothesis that the inaccessible reward has the second- 
ary reinforcement value for hungry rats was tested 
experimentally, In Exp. 1, where 26 albino rats were 
run in the straight runway without reward, the hy- 
pus was not confirmed, whereas the alternative 

ypothesis that the inhibitory effect is produced by 
the cognition learning of the inaccessibility of food 
was found to fit. In Exp. 2 with 20 rats, the insertion 
of acquisition session prior to extinction was found 
to make the original hypothesis tenable, though the in- 
hibitory effect as was found in Exp. 1 was still detect- 
able. However, the analysis of the randomness in 
response measures of individual rats did not detect a 
specific tendency as revealed by group averages.— 

ournal abstract. 

4438. Imada, Hiroshi. (State U. Iowa) Experi- 
mental extinction of a conditioned overt fear re- 
sponse as a function of partial reinforcement. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4817.—Abstract. 

4439. Ison, James R., & Cook, Patrick E. (U. 
Rochester) Extinction performance as a function 
of incentive magnitude and number of acquisition 
trials. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 245-246.— 
Food deprived rats received straight runway training 
with either a small or large incentive (1 or 10 food 
pellets) for either 76 or 31 acquisition trials, followed 
by 30 extinction trials. At the large incentive the 
group given the greater number of trials exhibited less 
response strength in extinction whereas at the small 
incentive the reverse was observed. Additionally both 
groups given the large incentive demonstrated a more 
rapid decrement in extinction than their respective 
small magnitude group.—Journal abstract. 
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se. Kecha, J. D, & Barakat, Hind. (Aser- 
uam U. Beirut, Lebanon) Local 

aflected by reinforcement 
Kegorts, 1964, 15(2), SI 
trained to bar press on 
dem Fl 30 sec. FRIL a e intended to 
proaimate a runway situation with intertrial bech 
of at east 30 sec. Means and distributions of times 


taken by Se to make 10 r were 
equal irrespective of 1 — the 
range D to 32% sucrose by weight in water, 
results. were obtained with 2 other Ss reinforced 
schedule FR12, S-sec. delay, and with another rein- 
forced on schedule FR24, The results were inter- 
preted as showing that reinforcement quality affects 
competing behavior rather than response speed when 
Տ is r- bonding Journal abstract, 

4441. Kruper, Donald C, & Haude, Richard. 
Visual exploration => = — pres neha 

nse par ow 

աաա of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 381-382—The ex- 
periment described indicates that visual 
can be used to reinforce stable baseline responding in 
the presence of the noxious stimulating conditions of 
a CER paradigm, thus extending the general ap- 
plicability of this reinforcement method.—Y, A. 
Glebas. 


4442. Lawson, Reed, & Born, David G. (Ohio 


— — 
white rats were 
cement schedule Tas- 


State U.) Recovery from asa 

tion of number of pre- t reinforcements. 
Prychonomic Science, 1964, 109), 269-270.—Ss were 
given from 200 to 3000 rei orcements in a Skinner 
box, then shocked for ev: until they met a 
criterion of suppression. ollowing day, latency 
of the Ist response was recorded. Amount of 
pression (latency on post-shock day) decreased with 


number of pre-punishment reinforcements up to 1000, 

but for greater numbers of reinforcements suppres- 

sion increased.—Journal abstract. A 
4443. Logan, Frank A. Feldstone, Charles 

& Brown, Robert T. (Yale U.) Extinction fol 

lowing negatively co ted 

chological Reports, 1964, 14(3), A HE that 


4444. Lyon, David O. 
notes on conditioned f I 
ment schedules. Journal the Ex, i 
sis of Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 289-291.—2 pigeons were 
trained on an FR 150 schedule of reinforcement. 
Estes-Skinner conditioned suppression re w 
then superimposed on this ce at varied in- 
tervals. If the CS occurred during the early stages 
of the ratio run, com suppression 1 
the CS occurred during the later stages of the run, 


was 


presses and decreases in the width of 
reinforced IRT interval resulted in increases in 
alter reinforcement and decreases in the 
; (5) the peakedness of the IRT distribu- 
à positive function of the width of the 
interval and protability of reinforce- 
6) when the IRT distributions were computed 
the class interval widths ional to the 
the distributions t 

) Փ for schedules involving the reinforcement 
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ined to bar press for food pellets, each 


4448. Peckham, 
Abram. (U. Toronto) Magnitude of reward and 
the frustration effect in a within-subjects design. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 285-286.—The 
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results indicated a significantly FE after non- 
reward in the A, associated with the larger reward. 
'N-trials following nonreward in the 

ly faster than. N- 

in the small-reward A,. 


a 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5577. 


—Abatract. 
R. & Wike, Edward L. 
for nonh 


4450. Platt, 
Kansas) Ք 
thirsty rats: reinforcement or ma- 


d's manipulatory i 
meo | value. In . 1 satiated 
PL to pellets in a box than to 
either wood replicas of food pellets or an empty goal 
2 satiated Ss ran faster to familiar 
either an unfamiliar food or an empty 
but the differences were not statistically 
was 
a secondary rei 
a 


concluded that DENEN 
„secor reinforcement interpretation rather than 
manipulatory one. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


to be a conditioned 


4452. Rescarla, Robert A (U. Penns i 
3 բ ylvania) 
ba of bar-presses to magazine approaches. 
Sychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 943-948 10 
Geng we trained and extinguished in a 2-bar Skinner 
SS sponses on only 1 of the bars were rewarded 
with water. 3 measures were taken during extinc- 
. responses on the rewarded bar; responses on 
nonrewarded bar; and approaches to the water 
magazine. It was possible to identify presses on the 
rewarded bar which were not followed by water 
r oes: ւ աակ andes bar. 
easures coresponded in overall magnitude, 

temporal distribution, and within animals. It is con- 
cluded that bar-presses not followed by water ap- 
roach are of a different character from bar-presses 
ollowed by water approach. Not all presses during 
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extinction can be considered the result of previous 
reward contingencies.—/ ournal. abstract. 

4453. Reynolds, G. S. (U. Chicago) Accurate 
and rapid reconditioning of spaced posee 
Journal of the E geg Analysis of. Behavior 
1964, 7(3), 273-275.—The performance maintained 
by reinforcing responses only when they terminated 
inter-response times (IRTs) of 20 sec. or grea 7 
(DRL schedule) was almost the same during e 
first session of reconditioning as before extinctio 
As few as 2 reinforcements accurately reinstated both 
the pre-extinction rate of responding and the func 
tion relating the duration of an IRT to its condi 
tional probability of occurrence (IRTs/op).—Jowr 
nal abstract, 

4454. Reynolds, G. Տ. (U. Chicago) Tem- 
porally K responding by pigeons: Develop- 
ment effects of deprivation and extinction. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 7(6), 415-421.—In the first 5 or 6 sessions on 
a DRL 20-sec schedule of reinforcement there devel- 
oped a stable performance characterized by a rela- 
tively constant conditional probability of occurrence 
(IRTs/op) of interresponse times (IRTs) of dura- 
tions greater 5 or 6 sec. Extinction and the 
level of deprivation changed both the overall rate of 
responding and the form of the function relating the 
duration of an IRT to its value of IRTs/op. The 
value of IRTs/op decreased more rapidly for short 
than for longer IRTs, resulting in the emergence of 
a finer discrimination of IRT duration. Journal ab- 
stract. 


4455. Sandler, Jack. (VA Hosp., Coral Gables, 
Fla.) A brief overview of the research program 
on "Puzzling Punishment Effects" at the Coral 
Gables VAH. Newsletter for Research in Psy- 
chology, 1964, 6(3), 10-13.—Research describing 
attempt to investigate the variables underlying 
masochism or self-aversive stimulation and effects 
of punishment on instrumental behavior. Included 
are studies which reveal: (1) punishment facilitating 
learning, (2) an absence of the pain response despite 
the delivery of severely noxious S, and (3) the 
maintenance of behavior over long periods of time 
as a function of punishing events. Conclusion is 
that punishing S may exert many different kinds of 
influences depending on a number of concomitant 
variables.—J. DiGiovanni, 


4456. Sandler, Jack. (VA Hosp., Coral Gables, 
Fla.) Some aspects of self aversive stimulation 
in the hooded rat. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(6), 14—3 
hooded rats were trained to bar press for variable- 
ratio liquid reinforcement after which an electric 
shock was delivered following the response. Initially. 
the shock was presented on a FR 100 basis but the 
frequency was gradually increased until all responses 
were punished. Finally, a partial extinction proce- 
dure was conducted to determine if the shock resulted 
in increased bar pressing. No durable suppression 
of responding occurred, although 1 S's rate was re- 
duced during continuous shock. The overall trend 
for the 3 animals was one of increased responding. 
Changes in the pattern of responding were also ob- 
served suggesting that the suppressive effects of the 
punishment were largely restricted to the 1st response 
following reinforcement. Increased responding as a 
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istie of shock reintroduction during extinction 
was also observed —Jourmal abstract, 

p ome $3 
A serial conditioned effect in a 
multiple-chain schedule in a monkey. 
Piychonomic Science, 1964, 1(7), 175-176.—A - 
rel monkey was run on a multiple schedule w 
individual components were chain FI VI and chain 
FI FR. Chain FI VI repeated 4 times, then chain 
EI FR repeated 4 times, and then the entire sequence 
recycled. Response rates in the FI links increased 
with successive repetitions of ch FI VI and de- 
creased with successive repetitions of ch FI FR, 
while rates in the VI and FR links remained rels- 
tively constant —Journal abstract, 


4458. Segal, Evalyn F., & 
(San Diego State Coll.) Water d tterns 
under several dry food reinforcement ules. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(9), 271-272.—When 
hungry rats are reinforced with dry food for licking 
from a water trough, the resulting performances 
differ from those seen when other responses, such as 
bar pressing, are reinforced օո the same schedules, 
in that thirst-motivated drinking intrudes on the 
food-reinforced pattern. Journal abstract. 


; GEN M 1. & CHE W.N. (Co- 
umbia U.) r stability response rate 
as functions of reinforcement probability on “Ran- 
dom Ratio” schedules. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 281 A ran- 
dom ratio schedule is one which every ordi- 
narily specified response has the same bility of 
reinforcement as any other. Data have gathered 
at several values of this type of schedule, using a 
separate group of pigeons for each schedule value and 
giving prolonged exposure to each value. No simple 
relationship was found between response rate and 
reinforcement probability. In general aspect group 
data from the present experiment agree with those 
from a EY organism study cited. It was shown 
that 40 to 50 days of exposure to random ratio sched- 
ules yields fairly asymptotic res, rate data. The 
tabulated raw data, and the results of some statistical 
manipulations, have been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Journal abstract. 


4460. Spear, Norman E. (Rutgers U.) Choice 
between magnitude and peces or reinforce- 
ment. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
68(1), 44-52--Ճ 324322 factorial design (180 
Ss) was employed with rats in a T maze in order 
to test: (a) certain inter retations of the partial- 
reinforcement extinction effect (PRE); (b) contrast 
effects of differential magnitude and percentage rein- 
forcement; and (c) reward as a cue in reversal 
learning. During acquisition (100 trials) all Ss re- 
ceived 4 pellets upon each entry into the more favor- 
able alternative and either 1, 2, or 4 pellets on either 
26, 50, or 100% of their experiences with the less 
favorable alternative. 36 the Ss were then given 
extinction and 16 reversal (27 trials). Equivalent 
experience with either alternative was maintained 
throughout: It was concluded that (a) the obtained 
PRE could be more adequately interpreted in terms 
of frustration-based concepts than by cognitive-dis- 
sonance theory; (b, c) no evidence was found for 
either contrast effects or cue value of reward — 
Journal abstract. 


, Sam A. 


4461. Spear, 


Campbell Donald T. (Rutgers U. Effect of 
unconsumed reward on subsequent ot 
choice. Pryc al Reports, 1964, 15(2), 407- 


411 — The quantity of food reward initially available 
and the quantity remaining in the goal box 
chosen discriminandum were investigated as 
determinants of subsequent choice behavior, Le, sub- 

repetition or alternation of choice. In 2 


տ that 
qey remaining upon their removal from the 

alternative. Ss in Group One were always 
presented with 1 pellet, which t consumed. No 
differences in alternation behavior were found among 
these groups. —/ournal abstract. 


4462, Staddon, J. E. R. (Harvard U.) Rein- 
— hehe: «ոք sched- 
ule. Science, 1964, 145( Whole No. 3630), 410-412. 


—Daily exposure of to 4 cycles of a rein- 
թար «ՀՐՎ the ¿sie of reinforce- 
funct induced 


3532 8 
4463. ; 

Kee 3 
in an J the 


— is of Behavior, 1964, 7(3), 241-245.— 
— d ' AA multi 


performance of pigeons 0 
ple schedule in which a 3-member FR chained sched- 
tile alternated with a 3-member FR tandem schedule. 
The chain and tandem schedules contained identical 
response irements. more 
pausing 

and 2nd 
control, in which the same 
associated with all components. է 
forcement and response ° r 

in the chain and tandem es, differences in per- 
formances can be attributed to stimulus control.— 
Journal abstract. 


reinforcement and Zeen — ials occur. > x 
ing in fixed repea patterns. Psychonomic Sci- 
— 1964, 1(7), 193-194.—4 rats were trained on 
each of 3 discrete-trials schedules of reinforcement 
in which on each trial a bar-press was reinforced or 
not according to a fixed repeating pattern. Analysis 
of response latencies showed differences amon all 
reinforcement and nonreinforcement trials within 
each schedule for each rat: latencies were shorter on 
nonreinforcement trials closer to the next reinforce- 
ment trial and shortest on the reinforcement trial.— 
Journal abstract. 

4465. Wenrich, Wesley W. (U. Minnesota) The 
tact relation: An experiment in verbal behavior. 
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/ 
^ edem) ոն of Behavior, 1964, 7(5), 357- 
E quam Carassius auratus, comet) were 
with food when they intercepted a beam 
of light. Each fish performed on both CRF and VI 
Sü-sec. schedules. In subsequent extinctions, the 
more responses on the Ist 
than did VI, but after the Ist day the post-CRF 
rate dropped much more rapidly. These results agree 
with those keng obtained in birds and mammals. 
tract. 


4467. Wike, Edward L., Platt, John R., Wicker, 
Allen, & Tesar, Vicki. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
random vs. pes E in 

upon ormance. Psycho- 

logical Reports, 1964, 14(3), 826.--1ո 2 experiments 
it was found that rats with an alternating pattern of 
of reinforcement displayed patterned running 
runway training. Contrary to the results 

using alternating and random partial reinforcement, 
Ss with a random pattern of delay of reinforcement 
in training failed to run faster in extinction—Author 


Wilson, W. A., Jr. Oscar, Marl & 
Bitterman, GE (Bryn Mawr Col) Proba- 
Experimental 
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Motivation & Learning 
4469. , Ronald. (Syracuse U.) The effect 
of food water deprivation on the bones 
ofa ear. Disser- 


motivated by vy. gm 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5570.—4bstract. 


Comrrex Processes 


4470. Baron, Alan. (Ս. Wisconsin-Milwauker) 
Comment on ‘Controlled visual input and explora- 
tory activity in C57B1/6] mice.” Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 883-884.—Wimer and 
Sterns' (1964) failure to observe differences in open- 
field activity as a function of environmental complex- 
ity was evaluated in terms of their procedure. Jour- 
nal. abstract. 


4471. Corke, Patricia Perry. (Ս. Houston) 
Complex behavior in "old" and "young" rats. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 371-376.—A 
group of albino rats aged 600 to 640 days was com- 
pared with 4 animals aged 90 to 130 days with regard 
to their performance on a sequential 3-lever chain. 
The older animals gave significantly more total re- 
sponses than the younger rats. Mean number of 
correct responses as well as percentage of accurate 
responses, on the other hand, favored the younger 
animals. Increased deprivation did not enhance per- 
formance of older animals—Journal abstract. 


4472. Dufort, Robert H. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Additional evidence on the rat's adjustment էօ 
the 71-hour water-deprivation schedule. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 518.—Rats were placed 
on a 71-ի, water-deprivation schedule, with 1004 
always available but water available only 1 hr. every 

days. Measures of body weight, and weight gain 
and water intake during the hour with water, were 
taken. These measures reached stable values in ap- 
proximately 24 days, indicating that the rat can 
adjust to this schedule—Author summary. 


4473. Herrnstein, Ք. J. & Loveland, D. ԷԼ 
(Harvard Ս.) Complex visual concept in the 
pigeon. Science, 1964, 146( Whole No. 3643), 549- 
550.—Pigeons were trained to respond to the pres- 
ence or absence of human beings in photographs. The 
precision of their performances and the ease with 
which the training was accomplished suggest greater 
powers of conceptualization than are ordinarily at- 
tributed to animals.—Journal abstract. 


4474. Howse, P. E. (U. London, England) The 
significance of the sound produced by the termite. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 284-300.—The 
soldiers produce sounds by hitting their heads against 
the roof and floor of galleries. The other castes hit 
only against the roof. Termites make sounds when 
they are disturbed, and under the influence of the 
vibration, taxes such as positive geotaxis, positive 
thigmotaxis, etc., are more clearly shown. The ter- 
mites thus go into the deeper parts of the nest. The 
sounds are produced in a distinct pattern. 4 features 
of this vary only with temperature, but no other 
variable was detected. A hypothetical neurone cir- 
cuit is described, the mode of action of which could 
explain the characteristics of the sound pattern. 
Finally, the results are discussed in the light of an 
electrophysiological investigation of the subgenual 
organ. (23 ref.)—Author abstract. 
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ere a E — 
[Effects of age op the i 

cortex and on the equilibration of nervous processes 
in dogs.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nermal Detatef nosti, 
1964, 14(4), 678-686.—Conditioned inhibitions were 
elaborated in 89 dogs apia EE — m 
found that puppies have i exci 
equilibration from 4 to 6 wk. Then equilibration 
shifts towards excitation, and at the age of 4 to 6 
mo. the number of nonequilibrated excitable Ss 
reaches its maximum, After 6 mo, Ss are character- 
ized by different levels of excitability and equilibra- 
tion, which apparently reflects the development of 
typological peculiarities—A, Cuk. 

4476, Lemon, W. 8., & Patterson, Օ. H. Depth 
perception in sheep: Effects of in the 
mother-neonate bond. Science, 1964, 145(Whole 
No. 3634), 835-837.—Twin lambs were divided into 
2 groups: an unmothered group consisting of 1 of 
each pair of twins separated from its mother at birth, 
and a mothered group consisting of the other member 
of each pair reared by its mother. Lambs in both 
groups were placed individually on a “visual cliff” 
once every hour. In all instances lambs in the moth- 
ered group exhibited “cliff avoidance” behavior be- 
fore those in the unmothered group. In another 
experiment, mothered lambs were fitted with trans- 
lucent goggles for V the time required by unmothered 
lambs, matched on the basis of sex and birth weight, 
to acquire depth perception. Again, in all instances 
the mothered, goggled lambs avoided the cliff before 
the unmothered lambs. Journal abstract. 


Maud um Eus (U. Ve a lte) 

onflict resolution e ose 5 
integration. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 
423-438.—4 experiments using rats as Ss are re- 
ported. Ist, delay of reward and SS օք քսու 
gradients were determined empirically for a similar 
right-left position-discrimination response, using the 
same apparatus. 2nd, this empirical information was 
used to describe how a double approach-avoidance 
conflict would be resolved when the rewards and 
punishments for both the right- and left-choice were 
unevenly distributed in time. The pu oí the 
experiments were: (a) to demonstrate that the proc- 
ess of resolving such temporal conflicts requires S to 
integrate over a delay interval the relative value of 
both the reward and the punishment for each of the 
2 choices, and (b) to show that this value was, in 
turn, jointly determined by the separate delay of 
reward and delay of punishment gradients. Further, 
it was shown that the height and duration of these 
2 types of delay of reinforcement gradients were 
determined by other variables, and when the height 
or duration of 1 of the gradients was altered, so was 
the underlying value of the reinforcement and the 
resolution of a temporal conflict. The relation of 
this process, and of delay of reinforcement in general, 
to neurotic or self-defeating behavior was noted. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4478. Walker, Edward L., & Walker, Bruce E. 
(U. Michigan) Response to stimulus complexity 
in the rat. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(4), 489- 
497.—An experiment is reported that is relevant to 
the Dember-Earl (1957) theory of stimulus com- 
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— — and Earl. Journal abstract. 


Social. Brnavion 
4479, ——  - . Symposi social - 
tion օք animal ավել: ed Behaviour, 
1964, 12(2-3), 389-395, 


4400. Cowgill, U. M. Yale U.) in 

cience, 1964, 146( Whole No, ) 

183-1184.—3 Periodicticus potto have been observed 

in captivity for about | yr. The social custom of 
was 


from the other by living in a hollow tree trunk. The 
Weeden cack very abad social coreroomial in tbe 
Lorisoidea is of considerable evolutionary interest.— 
Journal abstract. Mens 

4481. Մ. ԷԼ, J. R. 
Haltmeyer, G. (Purdue U.) Effects of social 
emotional . Animal Be- 

— 2-3. 205-208.—Rat were 


n 


hig 1 K = 213) 
:4 Ը: 8 H:8 C; 4 2 0 
Š (N = 63) the ratios were 16 H:0 C; 8 H:8 
16 C. ionality was measured open- 
field testing. Ther: were no significant di erences 
among the different social ratios. In both experi- 
ts H significantly more active than C 
In Exp. 1 H and C rats mixed together were 
H and C rats not grouped together. 
In . 2 the rats mixed together were more active 
8 unmixed groups. —Autior abstract. 

4482. Ewing, Arthur W. (Ս. Edinburgh) The 
influence of wing area on the courtship behaviour 
of ila melanogaster. Animal Behaviour, 
1964, 12(2-3), 316-320.—During courtship male D. 
melanogaster vibrate their wings and this move- 
ment sexually stimulates the females. Therefore the 
effects of changing wing area on sexual success was 
tested. Wing area was changed by, partial amputa- 
tion, selection and by varying the development tem- 
peratures. Increased wing area resulted in heightened 
sexual success and decreased wing area in lowered 
success, the relationship between the 2 factors being 
linear. Approximately 80% of the stimulation was 
found to be via vibration—Author abstract. 
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tested in a mixed-mode! (2 species 
X 2 sexes X 4 days, with 8 Ss and with 6 
2 ˙ ] գո cach ©) far ailal behavior 
expressible before standard | operations, 
The sex but not the species of adult targets was 


stimuli, Ss reared by their mothers 
animate than inanimate objects. 


for an adult female stimulus, increased for an age 
Se for food, and remained low for geometric 

and an empty chamber. Maternally deprived 
Ss established uniformly low response levels to all 
stimuli.—Jowrnal abstract. 


4485. Joslin, J., Fletscher, H., & Emlen, J. (U. 
Wisconsin) A comparison of the responses to 
snakes of lab- and wild-reared rhesus monkeys. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 348-352.—31 


Aut 


if Locke, wy" D., Locke, Havin: * 
organ, George k Zimmermann, Ro n 
(Cornell U.) Dimensions of social interactions 
among infant rhesus monkeys. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(2), 339-349.— To determine the basic 
dimensions of social interactions in infant rhesus 
monkeys, 12 animals were divided into groups of 4 
each and observed in a playroom situation. Each 
monkey was observed for a total of 3 hr. in 18 test 
sessions over a 2-mo. period. A factor analysis of 3 
separate sets of data yielded 2 independent factors: 
an approach-avoidance factor in which the monkey 
being observed passes or approaches another animal 
who withdraws, and an avoidance-approach factor 
in which the monkey being observed withdraws as 
another monkey passes or approaches. The Ist fac- 
Sc e similar to what is ordinarily called "domi- 

among humans and the 2nd factor appears 
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similar to what is ordinarily called "submission." 
Unlike studies with humans, no “love-hostility” factor 
emerged. This was thought to be due to the age 
and/or early social rivation of Ss. There was 
little consistency in the vior of the monkeys when 
group compositions were changed. (32 ref.) Jour 
nal. abstract. 


4487, Rosen, Joseph. (U. Toronto) Effects of 
— — upon behavior and growth 
in rat. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 993- 
998.—The purpose of the present investigation was 
to determine the relation between early social experi- 
ence and later behavior and growth in the rat. 10 
male hooded rats reared together as a single group 
following weaning were more dominant in adulthood 
than rats raised individually. The isolate-reared 
animals exhibited greater increases in body weight 
at various ages following separation than the group 
reared Ss. There was no significant difference be 
tween the 2 groups in terms of frequency of emotional 
elimination or timidity. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


4488. Rosenblum, Leonard A, Kaufman, 
Charles 1, & Stynes A. J. (Ս. New York) 
Individual distance in two species of macaque. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 338-342.—Obser- 
vations were made on 2 groups of Macaca nemestrina 
(pigtails) and 2 of Macaca radiata (bonnets), each 
containing 1 male and 4 females. The records in- 
cluded the durations of passive contact and proximity 
(within 1 foot) between Ss and each S's location in 
the pen. A significant difference between the species 
in the durations of passive contact but not in the 
durations of proximity was obtained. It was shown 
also that the distribution of the Ss involved consid- 
erable reference to selected features of the physical 
environment as well as to other animals. Regarding 
individual distance phenomena in monkeys the results 
of this study suggest that: (a) contact and proximity 
may be manifestations of different underlying sys- 
tems, and that the tendency towards contact may be 
species-specific; (b) behaviour relating to individual 
distances between adults may be significant in the 
ontogeny of the social behaviour of their young; and 
(c) studies of individual distance must take account 
of the possible coercive effects of the physical envi- 
ronment.—Author abstract. 

4489. Rowell, T. E, Hinde, R. A., & Spencer- 
Booth, Y. (Cambridge U.) "Aunt"-Infant inter- 
action in captive rhesus monkeys. Animal Behav- 
iour, 1964, 12(2-3), 219-226.—The behavior of 
rhesus females towards babies other than their own 
was observed in small groups of monkeys. Data are 
presented on the change in incidence of tentative ap- 
proaches, touching, grooming, carrying, cuddling, 
play and aggression throughout the 15է yr. of life, 
and the effect of the age and status of the "aunts" on 
their interaction with the infants.—4uthor abstract. 

4490. Siegel, P. B., & Siegel, ԷԼ S. Rearing 
methods and subsequent sexual behaviour of male 
chickens. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 270- 
283.—Cockerels were maintained in sex-intermingled 
flocks until 58, 70, and 84 days of age, when they 
were randomized into either all-male flocks or indi- 
vidual cages. Cages were constructed to prevent 
physical contact, Visual contact was limited to sight 
through the front of the cage and audio contact was 
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1 
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ages that influenced sexual behavior 
ages. —-futhor abstract, 

4491 ay -- M. W. S 
England) response 
groups in relation to the of the 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12( 
previously r low response to GE 

i. 


Ob 


chicks housed and tested socially 

by using sufficiently attractive stimul 
groups of 3 chicks each, to a distant, 
bined auditory and visual stimulus was ES 
better than to an auditory or visual st ` 
With individual chicks and groups of 2, 3, 
chicks which were housed and tested together, 
sponse to the combined auditory and visual stimulus 
tended to vary inversely with the number oí chicks 
in the group. Significant differences were again 
obtained between responses to the combined auditory 
and visual stimulus, the auditory and the visual 
stimulus in that order of effectiveness. The funda- 
mental importance of the auditory com for the 
approach response is emphasized discussed. 
Author abstract. 

4492. Spooner, John D. (U. Florida) 
Texas Bush Katydid; its sounds and their sig- 
nificance. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 23 
244.—Males of the phaneropterine katydid, Scudderia 
texensis, produce 4 sounds, 3 in solitary situations, 
and virgin females of this species make a lisping 
sound in response to one of the male sounds. Using 
tape recorders, sonagrams, and i pro- 
cedures, the physical characteristics of the sounds 
were determined and the functions of the sounds were 
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song) induces fema 
guide males to females.—Author 


4493. Tolman, Charles W. (U. South Dakota) 
Social facilitation of feeding behaviour in the 
domestic chick. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(2-3), 
245-251.—The amount of food eaten by paired and 
isolated chicks, estimated by weighing the chicks 
periodically through a 12 hr. period, was recorded for 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th days after hatching. On all 
3 days the paired chicks ate more than the isolates. 
On the 5th day these chicks were tested under 4 de- 
grees of social contact: isolation, visual only, re- 
stricted physical contact, and complete physical con- 
tact. The only condition displaying facilitation was 
complete contact. An analysis of variance showed 
no effect of, or interaction with, prior social experi- 
ence, Further experiments showed that these results 
were not affected by differential weight losses in the 
isolated and social conditions or by compartment size 
or number of food cups available. Observations sug- 
gesting that social facilitation might be related to 
bill pecking are also reported—Author abstract. 


sion acts” essential for determining the direction of 
Maternal oversedation 


in the guinea — frank neurological defects 
in BEE is did not occur in rat neonates, 
unless poorer performance on an agility test with 


Several 
emotional 
species.—Author summary. 
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abstract. 

4497. Elliott, Rogers. (McGill U.) Physiologi- 
—— Be P - 

— young adu sye 
Kai ‘onographs: General & Applied. 1964, 78 
(10, Whole No. 587), 33 ք.--21 young adults and 41 
kindergarten children performed repeated blocks of 
trials of simple auditory reaction time (RT), some- 
times for incentives, sometimes not, while EEG and 
were recorded. Chil- 


(a) no covariation between quality of performance 
and level of physiological activity; (b) far lower 
intraindividual correlations between one physiological 
res and another; (c) no adaptation over the 
session; (d) far weaker relations between prepara- 
tory (interstimulus) intervals and RT; and (e) in- 
creases, rather than decreases, in the amplitudes of 
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the various EEG with ing motiva- 
tion and s activity. These differences 
were considered in the light of certain important 
similarities im response between children and 
various groups of adults. (61 ref.)—Author abstract. 
4498. ( Ps , Babes- 
Bolyai Ս. Cluj, Rumania) in perce- 


differences in the perception of reversible figures. 
Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 1959, 3(1, No. 4), 
97-109.—Age differences in the perception of rever- 
Miis (pss CR a pou pi Se aged 10 
to 78 yr. The main differences found were that 
(a) the frequency of reversals increases to the age of 
20 to 24 yr.. then decreases; (b) in some 10- to 
HZ old Ss and in some older Ss no reversals 
place, while all 20- to 24-year old Ss experienced 
figure reversals; (c) explanation and demonstration 
increase the number of reversals, but not in elderly 
Ss; (d) not all reversible figures show the same age 
trends; thus Rubin's vase-profile figure shows little 
change in the number of reversals as a. function of 
age. (Russian & French summaries) —L. Zusne. 
122 Guest. . ( — State m 
longitudinal of attitude development an 
some correlates. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 
779-784.—During 1959, over 1000 even numbered 
pen public school Ss expressed their attitudes on 
scales. Approximately the same Ss completed the 
scales in both 1960 and 1961. Comparisons for the 
same Ss for the 3 years and for different Ss for each 
of the calendar years were made. The variables of 
sex, intelligence, occupation, number օք siblings, and 
size of community were statistically controlled to 
determine the relationships between them and scale 
scores, In general, there was an increase in positive 
attitude toward the issues measured, and most of the 
variables were related to scores by scale and over all 
Scales.—Journal abstract. 


4500. Marshall, Hermine H.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) Behavior problems of normal children: 
A comparison between the lay literature and de- 
velopmental research. Child Development, 1964, 
35(2), 469-478.—Treatment in the lay literature of 
behavior problems commonly found in normal chil- 
dren is examined with particular respect to its utili- 
zation of, and agreement with, research findings. 
It is concluded that, despite some evidence of an in- 
creasingly sophisticated approach to these problems, 
articles written for parents continue to make rela- 
tively little use of findings from relevant studies. 
(26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


4501. Mercer, Jane R., Butler, E. W., & Ding- 
man, H. F. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) 
The relationship between social developmental 

ormance and mental ability. American Journal 

of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(2), 195-205.—A so- 
cial-developmental schedule was administered in 
interviews in housing units making up a 1% proba- 
E sample of a community of approximately 
persons. All household members were covered 

5 the RE and were rated as passing or 
f social-developmental index. The social- 
ental index proved to be highly related to 

$ ability for persons of school age but less 
related to mental ability in adults and persons of 


3 ‘Preschool age. Item analysis of individual questions 
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on the schedule showed that developmental and school 
related questions were effective identifiers of those 
with low mental ability of school age but proved less 
effective with adults. Physical handicaps and medi- 
cal problems were not significantly related to low 
intelligence but participation in the larger social 
order was related, especially for adults.—.uthor 
summary. 


4502. Munsinger, Harry, & Kessen, William. 
(Yale U.) Uncertainty, structure, and prefer- 
ence. Psychological Monographs: General & Ap- 
plied, 1964, 78(9, Whole No. 586), 24 p.—617 adults 
and children served as Ss in 9 studies of the relation 
between expressed preference and differing amounts 
of variability of stimulation. Random shapes and 
different sequential approximations to English were 
used as variations in stimulus variability. The re- 
sults supported the following generalizations. Human 
beings are sensitive to amount of variability in stimu- 
lation. There is an intermediate amount of varia- 
bility which was consistently most preferred by 
unsophisticated Ss. Preference for the stimuli used 
was jointly determined by number of independent 
characteristics of the stimuli and their meaningful- 
ness, Preference for variability changed with ՏՏ 
experience with variable stimulation, whether the 
experience was induced experimentally or was the 
result of specific 1 The tendeney 
to increase preference for stimulation of high varia- 
bility is related to Ss’ ability to code or process 
variability. (46 ref.) Author abstract. 


4503. Rabbitt, P. M. A. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) s has d of stimuli in pattern recognition 
as a function of age. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 172-176.—2 groups 
of Ss aged 20-40 and 40-60 yr. learned identifying 
responses to a set of 8 patterns. The groups did not 
differ in rate of learning, but an analysis of confu- 
sions between patterns revealed systematic differences 
in the extent to which rules underlying the construc- 
tion of patterns were used in recognizing them as 
members of sub-sets before identifying responses were 
mastered.—Journal abstract. 


4504. Rosca, Mariana. Date in legatura cu 
problema mecanismelor verbale ale activitatii co- 
nitive la copiii normal si la cei intirziati mintali. 
[Data relative to the problem of speech mechanisms 
involved in cognitive activity in normal and mentally 
retarded children.] Studia Universitatis Babes- 
Bolyai, 1963, No. 8, 45-59.—26 3rd and 4th grade 
pupils of a special school, 46 normal pupils from the 
2nd and 4th grades, and 12 college students were 
tested on the amount of material remembered when a 
text was read by a S silently while another, similar 
text. was being presented to the S through a set of 
headphones but which the S was instructed to ignore. 
Mentally retarded Ss remembered only 9.6% less of 
the to-be-ignored material than of what they read, 
second-graders remembered 49.2% less, fourth- 
graders remembered 58.9% less, and the students 
remembered 76.6% less. (Russian & French sum- 
maries)—L. Zusne. 

4505. Uzgris, Ina C. (Ս. Illinois) Situational 
generality of conservation. Child Development, 
1964, 35(3), 831-841.— The influence of situational 
variables (materials used to test for the attainment 
of conservation) on the sequential development of 
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the 
ոմ Jean was studied in 120 
engl de, sssissia — 


conservation of the 3 


quantity were found to be significant. 
variation across materials was present, inversions in 
the conservation sequence were rare. finding 
that variation across materials is greater at 
age levels than others suggested that a relation 
tween situational variables and conservation behavior 
may be most evident during the formation of a con- 
servation schema. (29 rei.) Journal abstract, 
4506, Walters, E. Etta. (Florida State Ս.) 
Intelligence and sensorimotor skill, Ameri 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 18(3), 102- 
103.—A discussion oí some oí the factors which make 
the attainment of significant and positive correlations 
between intelligence and sensorimotor skills, in a 
so-called normal lation, is considered meaning- 
less and difficult—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


INFANCY 


4507. Blank, Marion. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Med.) A focal periods in 
motor development. Child Development, 1964, 
(3), 817-829.—40 infants, 21 males and 19 females, 
were tested on the Griffiths Developmental Scale and 
on their manipulation of a set of 5 All 40 were 
tested at 20 to 28 wk. and at 39 to 46 wk. 11 of the 
40 were also tested at 71 to 73 wk. Hand skills were 
the single best indicator for the infant’s over-all 
level of development in the 20-wk. range, but 
at later ages. Results are discussed with reference 
to factors responsible for this focal period for hand 
skills and the possibility of focal periods in other 
sensorimotor areas.—Journal abstract. 

4508. Blauvelt, Helen. (Ithaca Coll.) _ Differ- 
ential latency of oral nse on day 
of life. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 104 
(2), 199-205.—A difference in latency of response to 
oral stimulation is associated with a differential pos- 
ture on the first day of life. This occurs re the 
first feeding. The h is for this experiment 
was based on data which suggests, but does not dem- 
onstrate, that differences in hand- T 
are associated with a difference in duration of hand- 
mouth contact. Implications of this for child care 
are discussed—Journal abstract. K. 4 

4509. Crowell, David H., Yasaka, Ernest 
Crowell, Doris C. (U. Hawaii) Infant stabili- 
meter. Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 525-532.— 
Based on the assumption that ո activity is a 
monotonic function of total activity, a stabilimeter 
using electronic instrumentation is described. Com- 
ponents are a cradle with attached suspensory ele- 
ments, a cabinet with electronic sensing devices, and 
a supporting stand with oil bath damping system. 
Circuity is designed around (a) a photo-electric 
interrupter mask which gives graphic portrayal of 
movement in an X and Y direction on horizontal 
plane, and (b) spring-loaded wires contacting elec- 
trical studs for a digital readout. Data presented 
on 18 24-hour-old neonates showed a differential 
signal as a result of swaddling, but no gain in in- 
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and waking simultancously in a series of 
2 The t of t inr Mu NC 


fants from 2 to 24 wk. of age was evaluated in terms 
of hand movements with toys and vocalization, The 


waking state is significant! as a function 
ofage. One can distinguish 2 periods: in the first 2 
mo, of life children frequently and manifest 
relatively little play or babble. At 2 to 3 mo, there 
isa ficant e: crying decreases and babbling 
and manipulation oí toys increase. On the other 
hand changes in the —— were gradual 
i that the carly t of the waking 
and the state is not identical.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract, 

4511. Fantz, Robert L. Reserve U.) 


Frankl, Liselotte. of object 
— the ol the baby's 
feeding bottle. 


characteristic reactions to his bottle at feeding time 
as compared experimental 


Joan; itz, Ruth, 1 
(Long Island Jewish Hosp., N. Y.) Relation օք 
crying activity in early infancy to speech and 
intellectual development at age three years. Child 
Development, 1964, 35(3), 769-777—Cries of 38 
infants, age 4 to 10 days, were measured for out- 
burst frequency during the most active 20-sec. period 
of crying. Crying scores showed a si ificant corre- 
lation (45) with Stanford-Binet IQ at 3 yr. a 
borderline correlation (.32) with Cattell IQ at 15 to 
20 months, and a nonsignificant trend with speech 
ratings at 3 yr. Although no correlations were ade- 
quate for individual prediction, infant crying is 
deemed worthy of further investigation as a possible 
indicator of intellectual potential—Journal abstract. 
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4514. Lewin, Gerald R, & Kaye, G. Herbert. 
(Swarthmore Coll.) Nonnutritive sucking by 
neonates. Chi , 1964, 35(3), 
749-758.—The nonnutritive ing was 
studied in order to obtain data which facilitate 


research on sensation and learning. 48 infants with 
a mean age of 67 hr. were presented with a rubber 
nipple attached to a lever-action recording device 
for 3 3-min. work periods separated by 3-min. rest 
periods, Individual ing rates were highly con- 
sistent over 9 min. and work decrements were small. 
Sucking rate correlated with wakefulness and stage 
oí the we SEA, Nipple-acceptance correlated 
with all 3. logical implications related to 
trial length and rate prediction in studies of non- 
nutritive sucking were discussed. Theoretical ques- 
tions were raised related to the stimuli controlling 
nonnutritive sucking —Journal abstract, 


4515. Polak, Paul R., Emde, Robert A., & Spitz, 
René A. (Ft. Logan Mental Health Cent., Colo.) 
The smiling response to the human face: I. 
M , quantification and natural history. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(2), 
103-109.—Latency, duration and intensity of the 
automatic smiling response were studied in a group 
of 23 infants. Among other findings, the smiling 
response showed a peak between 312 and 5 mo., an 
onset between 2 and 3% mo. and a disappearance in 
between 6 to 8 mo.—N. H. Pronko. 


4516. Rutter, Michael; Birch, Herbert G., 

; & Chess, Stella. (Maudsley 

Hosp., London, England) Temperamental char- 
acteristics in infancy and the later development 
օք behavioural disorders. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 110(468), 651-661.—Of 92 children 
age 3 in a longitudinal study, 21 had had psychiatric 
referral by e of 6. Patterns of functioning at 
the early age some predictive value: the clinical 
cases were more intense and nonadaptable, and 
showed more negative mood, and these patterns were 
Pane before the onset of overt symptoms.—W. Լ. 


4517. Graham; Ames, Elinor Ward- 
well, & Moffett, Adrienne. (McMaster U., On- 
tario) Response to novelty as an indicator of 
visual discrimination in the human infant. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 
189-198.—Measures of 3-mo.-old infants’ visual fixa- 
tion of each of a pair of stimuli were obtained before 
and after a 414-min. “familiarization period" in which 
one of the pair was presented without the other. 
Under all conditions, time spent looking at the fa- 
miliarized stimulus showed a downward trend during 
the familiarization period. No further significant 
results were obtained when an initially nonpreferred 
stimulus was familiarized. Under conditions in 
which the initially preferred stimulus was familiar- 
ized, it was looked at significantly less after familiari- 
zation. When stimuli differed only in form or in 
color, familiarization did not affect subsequent look- 
ing time for the nonfamiliarized stimulus. However, 
when both color and form differed, the nonfamiliar- 
ized stimulus elicited increased looking time post- 
familiarization. The results indicate that 3-mo.-old 
infants can discriminate circles from crosses, Since 
evidence of this discrimination does not appear in 
spontaneous visual preference, the procedure used in 
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this study may have methodological value.—/ournal 
abstract. 

4518. Schaeffer, H. R., & Emerson, Peggy E 
(U. Strathclyde) The development of social at- 
tachments in infancy. — of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, 1964, 2903 
Whole No. 94), 1-77.—60 infants were investigate: at 
4-weekly intervals from the early weeks on up 
the end of the Ist yr. and again at 18 mo. of aze 
With the use of an attachment scale, based on 
7 everyday separation situations, the following 3 main 
parameters were explored. A measure of fear-of- 
strangers was also included. Results indicate that the 
age at onset of specific attachments is generally to be 
found in the 3rd quarter of the 1st yr. but that this 
is preceded by a phase of indiscriminate attachment 
behavior; that the intensity of specific attachment in 
creases most in the 1st mo. following onset and that 
thereafter fluctuations occur in individual cases which 
make long-term prediction difficult; and that multi- 
plicity of objects can be found in some instances at the 
very beginning of the specific attachment phase, be- 
coming the rule in most of the remaining cases very 
soon thereafter. Correlations between the attachment 
variables, as well as with the fear-of-strangers meas- 
ure, are presented, and an examination is also made of 
the conditions eliciting protest at proximity loss, of 
the manner in which protest is expressed, and of the 
conditions necessary to terminate protest."—4. 
Barclay. 


4519. Schaeffer, H. R., & Emerson, Peggy E. 
(U. Strathclyde, Glasgow) Patterns of response to 
physical contact in early human development. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5 
(1), 1-13.—Interviews were conducted with 37 moth- 
ers when their infants were 12 and 18 mo. old. 2 "ex- 
treme" groups were formed and discussed: infants 
who responded positively to physical contact or cud- 
dling (N = 19) ; infants who responded negatively to 
cuddling, more generally physical restraint (N — 9). 
With these flexible and cooperative mothers, the reac- 
tions to cuddling seemed determined more by innate 
than interpersonal variables, and there was no indica- 
tion that “noncuddlers” were severely or more than 
temporarily affected.—J. M. Reisman. 

4520. Stechler, Gerald. (Boston U. Med. Sch.) 
A longitudinal follow-up of neonatal apnea. Child 
Development, 1964, 35(2), 333-348.—9 out of 26 
neonates sustained apnea of 24 min. or more at 
delivery. They were found to have significantly lower 
DQs during most of the first 2 yr. of life, although 
no difference was found at ages 2 and 3 yr. Their 
functioning was more variable from test to test, and 
their early scores are less predictive of outcome at age 
3 than is true to the normal infants. (25 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

4521. Weller, George Morton. (U. Maryland) 
Activity and basal skin conductance in the human 
neonate. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5535. 
Abstract. 

4522. White, Burton L., Castle, Peter, & Held, 
Richard. (Brandeis U.) Observations on the de- 
velopment of visually-directed reaching. Child De- 
velopment, 1964, 35 (2), 349-364.—This paper reports 
the results of a normative study of the development of 
visually- directed prehension during the first 6 mo. of 
life. 34 normal infants born and reared under rela- 
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tively uniform conditions in a state ital were 
studied. The technique combined detai longi- 
tudinal observations with a standardized testing pro- 
cedure designed to elicit visual-motor res in- 


cluding prehension. A sequence of dew is 
described, categorized into 8 stages of 2 wk. ech, 
A number of separate and distinct visual-motor and 
tactual motor behaviors were found to contribute to 
this sequence, culminating in the development of 
visually-directed reaching just prior to 5 mo, of age. 
(24 ref.) Author abstract, 
Cur.onoop 

4523. Abe, K., Tsuji, K., & Suzuki, ՒԼ ione 
U. Med. Sch, Japan) The significance of birth 
order and age difference between siblings as ob- 
served in drawings of prekindergarten children. 
Folia Psychiatrica & Neurologica Japonica, 1964, 
17 (4), 315-325.— The draw-a-man test was performed 
on 348 children within 10 days of their 3rd birthday 
and the results were tested by Fisher's z-test to see if 
there is any significant difference according to birth 
order. The score for the later-born children was 
found to be significantly superior to those of the Ist- 
born. For the 2nd-born children, the test ratings 
have been correlated with the age difference which 
separates them from the older sibling. The average 
score was higher in those with less than 3% yrs’ spac- 
ing. As the age difference increases, the average 
score approaches that of the Ist-born. The results 
seem to indicate that in some field of the child's ac- 
tivity and its progress, the influence oí an older 
sibling is remarkable and the influence is more effec- 
tive if the age difference is small. (English sum- 
mary) Author summary. 


4524. Alexander, Theron; Kugel, Robert B., 
Cushna, Bruce, & Snider, Bill. (State U. Iowa) 
Studies of complex behavior: I. The processes o 
perception, association, and prediction of response. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58 (1), 23-32.— This 
study rests on a theoretical conception of behavior as 
being on a continuum, Responses on the continuum 
range from labelling of a stimulus to prediction. Nor- 
mative data about responses of 373 normal children 5 
to 12 years of age were obtained. The performances 
of 32 children with behavior disorder and 30 children 
with CNS disorder were compared with the normal 
group. Normal children and those with behavior dis- 
order had similar scores on the continuum, but those 
with CNS disorder had significantly lower scores.— 
Journal abstract. 

4525. Arkosi-Udvary, Sarolta. Erkólosi értel- 
mezésnek fejlódéslélektani vizsgálata. [The de- 
velopmental psychological lt, aem of the inter- 
pretation of moral categories.] Magyar Pssichologiai 
Szemle, 1962, 19(4), 426-438.—500 children from 
age 4 to 10 were interviewed in order to study the 
meaning they attribute to the concepts of good and 
bad. Significant differences were found between the 
5 age groups under study. The development is de- 
scribed in the following manner ; from meanings taken 
over from authority figures (parents, teachers, etc.) 
to concrete subjective experiences toward the objec- 
tive meaningful generalizations. The other develop- 
mental axis seemed to develop from the egocentric 
evaluations about the environment toward the more 
objective and positive appraisal about the moral be- 
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havior of himself and peers. The emphasis on posi- 
tive values grows with age, with a concomitant de- 
crease in the emphasis on the negative ones in the 
child's environment.—E. Friedman. 


4526. Becker, Wesley C, & Ronald S. 
(U. Illinois) A circumplex model for social be- 
havior in children. Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 
371-396.—A method of analyzing the social behavior 
of children with the aim of maximizing the inter- 
pretability, the meaningfulness of the construct gen- 
erated, and the I of correlations between 
parent and child behavior has been presented. The 
method fuses the traditional approach to factor analy- 
sis with the circumplex — developed by Gutt- 
man and recently applied by Schaefer to the child be- 
havior area. e-analyses of child behavior data 
gathered by several other people were presented to 
show the more general applicability of the approach. 
Finally, a set of data on mothers and fathers with 
5-year-olds was re-analyzed to illustrate the improve- 
ment in Ի ապո ren meaningfulness of the * ob- 
tained when the method was applied to the data. (20 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 


, 5527. Blonskii, P. P. Psikhologiia dokazyvaniia 
i ee osobennosti u detei, [Psychology of proof and 
its characteristics in children.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, No. 3, 40-54.—A description of the development 
and the characteristics of the concept of proof in chil- 
dren. Piaget's position that proof is born of dispute 
and that proofs are lacking in early childhood because 
of the child's egocentrism is shown to be untenable. 
This previously unpublished paper of Blonski's (1884— 
1941) appears on the occasion of the 80th anniversary 
of his birthday.—L. Zusne. 


4528. Bower, Eli M. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
The modification, mediation and utilization of 
stress during the school years. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 667-674.—An analy- 
sis of peaks of normal crises that can be anticipated 
for school-age children, and some sibilities for 
managing these crises so that the child becomes a 
more effective learner, are presented. By establishing 
barriers at strategic and visible points of crisis 
(school entrance, birth of sibling, third grade), 
schools can assist children to build stress immunity.— 
Journal abstract. 


4529. Boyd, Robert D. KS Wisconsin) Analy- 
sis of the ego-stage development of school-a 

children. Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 
32(3), 249-257.—Following a short presentation of 
Erikson’s 8 ego-stages, there is a brief statement of a 
methodological procedure involving definitions of unit 
utterances from transcribed interviews. The method 
was used to analyze data from 50 children, 5 from 
each Grade 3 through 12 from a small school system 
in southwestern Ohio. After mention of other recent 
contributions, it is noted that the study provides fur- 
ther evidence to support the concepts of ego psychol- 
ogy. It has demonstrated use of a new methodology 
to obtain quantitative data on ego-stage development 
at a specific time through quantification and cate- 
gorization of a large sampling of unit utterances in 
an interview situation. Analysis of the data showed 
that ego-stage development did progress with age and 
the age span for the ego-stages as stated by Erikson 
were found to appear in conjunction. Note was made 
of the possibilities of developing contributions to the 
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ing of human behavior from such studies. 
—G. F. Wooster. 
4530. Bruce, D. J. (U. Cambridge, England) 
M eer er 
British Journal of Educational Psyc 1964, 34 


(2), 158-170.— This study is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the ability to make a simple phonetic 
analysis of the spoken word. It describes the per- 
formance of children pem vein pe 

on the task of analysing word sounds into 
nm sound — a sound unit which 
obtained by elision of the letter 
sound from the test word. The results, which refer 


| 


analysis, in 
to recognise that words and sounds are interrelated. 
81 Acquire criteria of what constitutes analysis. 
{c) Achieve positional differentiation. (d) Over- 
come the cohesiveness of the word sound pattern in 
their experience. These necessary features of the 
ability are not attained in discrete, successive steps, 
but are present in increasing proportions with ad- 

ing mental age. Mental age 7+ is indicated as 
the level at which they first become available in 
sufficient CNS to permit some success with the task. 
(Is ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4531. Cain, Albert C., Fast, Irene, & Erickson, 
Mary E. (U. Michigan) Children's disturbed re- 
actions to the death of a sibling. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 741-752.--Ըհմ- 
dren's disturbed reactions to the death of a sibling are 
reported. A wide range of enduring symptoms and 
distortions of character structure stemming from 
sibling death reactions are reviewed and determinants 
of the nature of sibling death reactions are noted. (40 
ref.) Journal abstract. 


4532. Cantor, Joan H., & Cantor, Gordon N. 
(U. Iowa) Children's observing behavior as re- 
lated to amount and recency of stimulus familiar- 
ization. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1964, 1(3), 241-247.— Kindergarten children were 
familiarized with a set of ten color cartoon pictures 
and were then allowed to control the projection of a 
criterion list including both the familiar set and a 
"novel" set not seen during familiarization. 2 
amounts of familiarity (either two or eight exposures 
of each familiar stimulus) and two delay intervals 

familiarization and testing (either 5 minutes 

or 2 days) were used. Reciprocal observing time 
scores for the criterion phase were analyzed. The 
major findings were that the children spent more time 
observing the novel as compared with the familiar 
ictures and that this difference was greater for the 
igh amount than for the low amount of familiarity. 
The delay intervals used did not have differential 
effects on reciprocal observing time.—Journal abstract. 


4533. Chang Tseng-chieh, & Hwang Hsi-ting. 
[A comparative Study of several characteristics of 
temporal perception in 6 and 7 year old children.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1963, No. 3, 214-221.— 
The authors studied several characteristics of tem- 
poral perception: “exactness of perception of the time 
interval, tendency to premature or delayed reaction, 
and the possibility of utilizing objectively registered 
time measures.” Tt is in the ability to use objective 
time measures that one finds a great difference be- 
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tween 6 and 7 year old children. When such meas- 
ures were made use of, more accurate reactions were 
observed in the latter; worsened reactions in the 
former.—/. D. London. 

4534. Chu Chih-hsien. [The theory of child men- 
tal deve! ent in the light of Marxism.] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1960, No. 2, 115-127.—The 
author discusses the theory of child mental develop- 
ment in the light of Marxism and considers the fol- 
lowing problems: (1) the "2 contradictory points of 
view" on child mental development, (2) heredity as 
the "biological premise" of child mental development, 
(3) the decisive role of environment and training in 
child mental development, (4) "internal contradic 
tion" as the “moving force" behind child mental de 
velopment, (5) the interrelation between training and 
child development, and (6) the ontogenesis of chil 
mental development.—/. D. London. 

4535. Deeble, Charles. (U. Kansas) Cognitive 
elements of the child's life situation in small and 
comparatively large communities. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5526-5527.— Abstract. 

4536. Glovsky, Leon, & Rigrodsky, Seymour. 
(Training Sch., Vineland, N. J.) Developmental 
analysis of mentally deficient children with early 
histories of aphasia. Training School Bulletin, 
1964, 61(2), 76-96.—This investigation analyzed and 
compared the developmental histories of mentally- 
deficient children, some of whom had been diagnosed 
as aphasics for differences in early behavior. Case 
history information was scrutinized in the following 
areas: length of pregnancy, balanced head, sat unsup- 
ported, walked, and onset of speech. Present func- 
tioning was scrutinized for the following: psycholog- 
ical test results, medical classification of mental defi- 
ciency, behavior, hearing, electroencephalogram in- 
vestigations as well as an analysis of speech and 
language ability—Journal abstract. 

4537. Grinder, Robert E. (U. Wisconsin) Rela- 
tions between behavioral and cognitive dimensions 
of conscience in middle childhood. Child Develop- 
ment, 1964, 35 (3), 881-891.—A real-life temptation 
situation and stories tapping “moral realism” and 
“immanent justice" were employed with 7-, 9-, and 
ll-yr-olds to investigate the interrelations of age, 
resistance to temptation, and “morality of constraint” 
behavior. Findings indicated that girls’ but not 
boys' conformity to the rules of the temptation game 
increased with age. Maturity of moral judgment in- 
creased significantly for both sexes with age. On 
the whole, the tests of association between measures of 
temptation behavior and moral judgment were non- 
significant. The data suggest that, while conscience 
strength in general appears to increase with age, the 
behavioral and cognitive dimensions of conscience 
develop independently.—Journal abstract. 


4538. Hammer, Max, & Kaplan, Arthur M. 
(Eastern Maine Guidance Cent., 23 Ohio St., Bangor) 
Reliability of profile and front-facing directions 
in children's drawings. CAild Development, 1964, 
35(3), 973-977.—The reliability and various hy- 
potheses associated with facing direction of drawn 
figures were investigated utilizing 1305 children in 
grades 4, 5, and 6 in a large public school system. 
Front-view drawings were highly reliable. Right- 
profile drawings were highly unreliable and left- 
profile drawings were reliable for boys but not for 
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girls, Machover's contention that girls draw more 
front views than boys was supported. drew 
more right-facing profiles than girls but facing 
profiles revealed no sex differences. The res f 
of profile drawings did not change with grade level, 
which seems to indicate that profile drawings were 
not related to maturity, at least for the age range used 
in this study, The drawing of profiles facing right 
or left could not be accounted for by handedness alone. 
Other variables seemed to be operating—Journal 
abstract, 

4539. Hanley, Charles, & Zerbolio, Dominic J. 
(Michigan State U.) Application of the 
down method in measuring perceptual develop- 
ment. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 979-984,— 
[he Up-and-Down Method devised to measure sensi- 
tivity to drugs may be employed for psychophysical 
measurement օք perceptual development. Because it 
permits only 1 judgment per S, it is immune to the 
effects of starting position and error of the standard. 
Its minimal demands on attention make it especially 
useful with children. Data collection and computa- 
tion of mean, standard deviation, and standard error 
of the mean are simple. Mean PSE is as reliable as 
1 based on approximately half as many Ss whose 
individual PSEs have been measured by repeated 
judgments.—Jowrnal abstract, 

4540. Hart, Beca M., Allen K. Eileen; Buell, 
Joan S., Harris, Florence R., & Wolf, Montrose, 
M. (U. Washington) Effects of social reinforce- 
ment on operant crying. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 145-153.—2 preschool 
boys who showed a high frequency of operant crying 
were helped to develop more effective responses to 
mild frustrations. Teachers systematically applied 
reinforcement procedures: gave no attention to out- 
cries, unless the child was actually hurt, and gave im- 
mediate approving attention to every more NR 
priate response էօ mildly distressful situations. Within 
a week, operant crying had practically disappeared in 
each case. Reversal of procedures reinstated operant 
crying responses in S 1. Return to original proce- 
dures quickly reduced operant crying to a very low 
level, which was maintained during the rest of the 
year, With Տ 2, reversal of procedures raised the 
operant crying level for a few days. Then suddenly 
the crying dropped out. When the crying rate re- 
mained at practically zero for several more days, | 
procedures were dropped. Shortly, operant crying 
again rose. The original procedures were again 
applied. Operant crying quickly dropped and re- 
mained negligible during the rest of the school year. 
The studies indicated that frequent crying may be 
largely a function of adult attention—Journal ab- 
stract, 

4541. Henker, Barbara Anne. (Ohio State Ս.) 
The effect օք adult model relationships on chil- 
dren’s play and task imitation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4797.—Abstract. 

4542. Hoffman, M. L. & Hoffman, Lois W. 
Review of child development research: L NYC: 
Russell Sage Found., 1964. ix, 547 p. $8.00.—Ar- 
ranged in a developmental sequence from the early 
periods of socialization by adults, peers, and the mass 
media, to the development of higher mental processes, 
the first 10 chapters deal with social and psychological 
aspects of child development. 2 chapters on the 
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genetic and — bases օք behavior ſol- 
low, The writers of the chapters, presented within a 
“practitioner criteria” framework, include B, M. Cald- 
well, I. J. Yarrow, J. Ի W. C. Becker, L. E. 
Sigal, J. W. Swift, J. D. Campbell, E. E. ի 
J. her, L. Kohlberg. G. E. McClearn, M. E 
Scheibel, and A. B. Scheibel.—E. L. Gaier. 


Ս.) 
verbal 


Abstracts, 1904, 24(12), 5545.—Abstract. 


4544, Krelmer, A. Ya. Nochnoe nederzhanie 
mochi. [Nocturnal urinary incontinence.] Moscow : 
Medgiz, 1962. 20 p.—An account of the causes and 
treatment of nocturnal urinary incontinence in chil- 
dren.—/. D. London. 


4545. Kreitzer, Sheldon Fred. (State U. Iowa) 
The effects of frustration and ess on 


young antasy aggression. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4781-4782.—Abstract, 


4546. Marshall, Helen R. (U. Kentucky) The 
relation of giving children an allowance to chil- 
dren's money knowledge and responsibility and to 
other practices of ts. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1964, 104(1), 35-51.—This study tested hy- 

that children given an allowance do not differ 
in financial knowledge and responsibility from chil- 
dren not given an allowance, but that their respective 
parents differ in other practices and in attitudes. 
90 pairs of 10- to 12-year-old children differing on 
this criterion were matched in age, sex, IQ, number 
of sibli family socioeconomic status and intact- 
ness, farm or nonfarm residence. Test scores 
and answers to interview quetions supported both hy- 
ents gave children more 
money, made purposes of 


4547. Miller, Elizabeth Rader. (U. Cincinnati ) 
A developmental study of the ion of the 
slant in stationary and in g objects. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5547.—Abstract. 

4548. Mittman, Leon R., & Terrell, Glenn. (Ս. 
Colorado) An experimental study of curiosity in 
children. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 851-855. 
The present study was designed to test Berlyne's 
epistemic curiosity formulation. Epistemic curiosity 
is elicited when a question arises that demands an 
answer. 42 15է and 2nd grade ՏՏ were randomly as- 
signed to 3 experimental groups, differentiated with 
respect to level of epistemic curiosity. Ss learned size 
and form tasks concurrently. The rank order of the 
3 groups by errors made was low-, moderate-, and 
high-curiosity, respectively. The high-curiosity group 
made significantly fewer errors than did either the 
moderate- or low-curiosity groups (p=.01 in both 
comparisons). Results are interpreted within the 
framework of Berlyne’s curiosity notion. (15 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

4549, Moore, Terence. (Cent. Study of Human 
Development, 41 Brunswick Square, London) Real- 
ism and fantasy in children’s play. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 15-36.—Ob- 
servations of 4 and 6 yr. old children administered 
The London Doll Play Technique indicated that the 
functions of fantasy were too numerous to enable 
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assuming a consistent relationship between play con- 
tent and reality. The diagnostic values oí play were 
in detecting areas օք conflict, attitudes, and coping 
techniques. A verbatim record of a play session illus- 
trated a mechanism of oscillation: between fantasy 
and reality, aggression and construction, involvement 
and detachment. This mechanism was viewed posi- 
tively as admitting fantasy to consciousness for ego 
assimilation and growth.—J. M. Reisman. 

4550. Morgan, C. J. (Menninger Found. Topeka, 
Kan.) An individual action-research method for 
intensive exploration of adaptive difficulites in the 
prepuberty stage. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58 
(2), 439-458.—This report focused upon the use of 
specially selected activities for increased understand- 
ing of a boy's problems, and for discovery of his po- 
tentialities, at a transitional stage when both internal 
conflicts and difficulties with the environment were 
seriously blocking his progress. Activities tailored to 
individual needs were shown to reveal attitudes, feel- 
ings, and potential capacities which standard clinical 
examinations had left unclear; they also provided 
ways of redirecting aggressive drives so that pre- 
viously hostile and destructive reactions to frustration 
subsided.—Authior abstract. 

4551. Northway, Mary L. The longitudinal 
(wave) study—1962-1974. Bulletin of the Institute 
of Child Study, 1964, 26(1, Whole No. 100), 3-13.— 
Outlines the projected 12 yr. longitudinal study de- 
signed for the Institute's core research program. 
100 children admitted to the Institute Schools (nurs- 
ery school through Grade 6) in “waves” of 20 Ss each 
year will be tested at stated annual intervals from age 
9 mo.to 12 yr. Parents will also participate as Ss. 
It is designed "to trace in detail various aspects of 
development—perceptual, cognitive, motor, intellec- 
tual and social; to discover the interrelationships 
among these and to relate these findings to the indi- 
vidual's measured [psychological] security status." 
(17 ref.)—D. G. Appley. 

4552. Pangrac, Ivan Emanuel. (Purdue U.) 
The relationship of curiosity in children to the 
child's perception of selected dimensions of paren- 

vior, Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5532.— Abstract. 

4553. Pivovarova, G. N. Nervnye zabolevaniya 

ս shol'nikov i ikh preduprezhdenie. [Nervous ill- 
nesses in school children and their prevention.] 
Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. 40 p—An account of nerv- 
ousness in children and recommendations for its pre- 
vention.—I. D. London. 
. 4554. Raev, A. L, & Stepanov, A. A. Nauchno- 
issledovatel'skaiia rabota kafedry psikhologii lenin- 
gradskogo pedagogicheskogo instituta im. A. I. 
Gertsena. [Scientific research work in the depart- 
ment of psychology of the A. I, Gertsen Pedagogical 
Institute in Leningrad.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 
No. 2, 188-189.—A staff of 17 and a graduate student 
body of 14 have been working in the area of the de- 
velopment of thinking and speech in school children 
for the past several years, and are currently engaged 
in research on the personality of the school child.— 
L. Zusne. 

4555. Reichenberg-Hackett, Wally. (Duke U.) 
A Sociometric technique for preschool children 
and its use in the study of individual child be- 
havior. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1963, 3 
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(2), 44-59.—A sociometric technique based on sys- 
tematic observation and analyses of the play behavior 
of preschool children is presented. Graphs and sum- 
maries may be used to reflect in condensed form the 
progress of a child.—F. T. Severin. 

4556. Rosca, Mariana. (Dept. Psychol, Babes- 
Bolyai U., Cluj, Rumania) Date in legatura cu 
dezvoltarea fidelitatii memoriei la copiii normali si 
intirziati mintal [Data in connection with the 
development of accuracy of memory in normal and 
mentally retarded children.] Studia Universitatis 
Babes-Bolyai, 1959, 3(1, No. 4), 55-70.—203 normal 
and mentally retarded Ss, aged 3 to 8 years, were 
tested for accuracy of recall by being shown pictures 
of animals and items of clothing under the instruc- 
tions to remember only the animals. With increasing 
age, accuracy of recall increased from 41 to 71%. 
The difference between normal and mentally retarded 
children consisted mainly in the percentage of ac- 
curate recalls, not in retention capacity. (Russian & 
French summaries )—L. Zusne. 


4557. Rosca, Mariana. (Dept. Psychol., Babes- 
Bolyai U., Cluj., Rumania) Perceperea imaginilor 
lacunare de catre copiii normali si intirziati mintal. 
[The perception of incomplete pictures in normal and 
mentally retarded children.] Studia Universitatis 
Babes-Bolyai, 1959, 3(1, No. 4), 71-96.—3- to 8-year 
old normal and mentally retarded children were 
tested for detection of lack of completeness in pictures 
with gaps, fragmentary pictures, and split pictures. 
Results showed that the youngest children failed to 
detect lack of completeness in the pictures, whereas 
increasing sensitivity to details and their absence 
from a picture increased with increasing age. The 
performance of the mentally retarded children was 
poorer than that of the normal ones. (Russian & 
French summaries)—L. Zusne. 


4558. Santostefano, Sebastiano, & Paley, Evelyn. 
(Clark U.) Development of cognitive controls in 
children. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 939-949. 
— Cognitive controls are viewed as determining the 
information by which individuals adapt to their en- 
vironment. 2 tests were devised to measure in chil- 
dren 2 cognitive controls reported as being identifi- 
able in adults. 60 public school children at 3 age 
levels (6, 9, and 12 yr.) were given a Circles Test 
(scanning vs. focusing) and a Fruit-Distraction Test 
(constricted vs. flexible). The data suggested that 
these principles operate in children and follow a de- 
velopmental course. No significant sex differences 
were found. Findings were related to other data in 
the literature and some theoretical implications for 
cognition and the role of experience in the develop- 
ment of individual differences were considered.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


4559. Schillace, R. (Hamilton County Diagnostic 
Clinic Mentally Retarded, Cincinnati, O.) Develop- 
mental comparisons of mentally retarded and neu- 
rotic children. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1964, 69(2), 211-219.—The age at which 
certain developmental milestones were achieved by 
41 mentally retarded children and 20 neurotic chil- 
dren with normal intelligence were compared. The 
sample consisted of all cases for which no incident 
or anomaly, which could be responsible for retarded 
development, was disclosed in the diagnostic work-up 
of the child. The developmental items compared 
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were: roll over, sit alone, stand alone, walk alone, 
reaches for objects, says Mama and Dada, Ist tooth, 
Ist smiles. The site retarded groups were found 
to have sat, stood, walked alone, and smiled at a sig- 
nificantly later age than the neurotic children, accord- 
ing to the mothers’ reports, A significant correlation 
was found between the corrected deviation IQ scores 
for the combined groups and the age of sitting, stand- 
ing, walking alone, and first smiling. The mentally 
retarded were also found to be more variable in the 
age at which they first sat, walked alone, and smiled. 
The results are not entirely consistent with previous 
impressions that gross motor development is less use- 
ful for the diagnosis of mental retardation than social 
and language development. It was concluded that in 
the absence of incidents such as prematurity, birth 
traumas, and postnatal and early infancy accidents and 
various physical anomalies, the mentally retarded 
child is late in achieving certain developmental mile- 
stones.—Author summary. 

4560. Setromberg, Frances Ireland. (Florida 
State U.) Young children’s responses to difficulty. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4786-4787.— 
Abstract. 

_ 4561. Terestman, Nettie. (Columbia U.) Con- 
sistency and change in mood quality and intensity 
studied as aspects of temperament in pre-school 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4787. 
—Abstract. 

4562. Una, Berurit. Hapeniya lateur hareali. 
[The turn to realistic description.] Urim, 1963/64, 
21(10), 493-495.—A change in children's drawing 
occurs at age 10-11 yr. Instead of using drawing as 
“a language to tell with," the 10-11 yr. old describe 
the external world in their drawings. This change 
must not be evaluated as a higher stage of art expres- 
sion, but as another form of expression only. Educa- 
tional consequences are drawn.—H. Ormian. 

4563. Vigliano, Aldo; Hart, L. Wayne, & Singer, 
Frances. (U. Kansas) Psychiatric sequelae of 
old burns in children and their parents. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 753-761-- 
A study of 10 children who had long recovered from 
severe burn, and of their mothers, revealed the exist- 
encs of lasting emotional maladjustments in both chil- 
dren and mothers, related at least in part to the 
trauma of the burn. Implications for preventive 
measures and for future research are discussed. 
Journal abstract. 


4564. Walker, Richard N. (Gesell Inst. Child 
Development, 310 Prospect St, New Haven, Conn.) 
Measuring masculinity and femininity by chil- 
dren’s games choices. Child Development, 1964, 
35(3), 961-971.—A. modification of Rosenberg and 
Sutton-Smith’s Games List, including their original 
F and M scales, was administered to 419 Connecticut 
school children, Large differences were found be- 
tween the Ohio and the Connecticut Ss for F scores, 
little or none for M, though correlations between sex 
and the F and M scores were about equal for both 
samples. Revised F and M lists discriminated the 
sexes little better than the original lists. However, 
introducing a corrector to total number of “Likes” 
produced sharp improvement in discrimination. 
Norms appropriate to particular communities may be 
required for individual usefulness of the device. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4565. Whiteman, Paul ԷԼ, & Kosier, Kenneth P. 
(Rohrer, Hibler, & Replogle, 660 E. Mason St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis.) Development of children's moral- 
istic judgments. Age, sex, IQ, and personal ex- 
perimental variables. Child Development, 1964, 35 
(3), 843-850.—Certain of Piaget's contentions re- 
garding the development of moralistic judgments were 
considered in this study. Moralistic judgments about 
behavior described in Piaget-type stories were pro- 
vided by 173 public school children, age range 7 to 
12 yr. Results indicate that the ability to formulate 
mature judgments is a function of increase in age, 
and increases in IQ at each age. Maturity of moral- 
istic judgment is found unrelated to personality char- 
acteristics as rated by teachers, insignificantly influ- 
enced by sex of S, attendance at Sunday School, or 
membership in boy or girl scouting organizations, but 
positively influenced by children’s attendance of un- 
graded classrooms.—Journal abstract, 

4566. Willcutt, Herman Cleveland. Florida 
State U.) The effects of praise and reproof on re- 
action time in children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5555.—Abstract. 

4567. Wortis, Henel; Braine, Martin; Cutler, 
Rhoda, & Freedman, Alfred. (New York Med. 
Coll.) Deviant behavior in 24-year-old premature 
children. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 871-879. 
—Deviant behavior (sleep disturbance, rocking, bad 
temper, head bumping, incomplete bowel control, and 
eating difficulties) reported by mothers in 250 Negro 
prematures at 216 yr. was significantly related to sex, 
to emotional disturbance of mother and neurologic 
abnormality of child at 214, to disorganization of 
famliy at time of birth, and to poor motor development 
and unusual behavior at 1 yr. An apparent relation 
to birth weight and to Cattell score at 2/2 was found 
to be due entirely ot their association with neurologic 
abnormality. It is suggested that, although deviant 
behavior at 226 may be caused independently by either 
birth injury or social variables, poor environment may 
exacerbate behavioral deviations in brain injured 
children.—Journal abstract. 

4568. Zunich, Michael. (Texas Woman's Ս.) 
Children's reactions to failure. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1964, 104(1), 19-24.—The purpose of 
this investigation was to observe the frequency of be- 
havior responses which a preschool age child gives 
when confronted with a failure situation, and to com- 
pare these behavior responses with respect to sex and 
age of the child. Utilizing the observational method, 
children's raections to a “puzzle-box test" were ob- 
served and recorded according to predetermined cate- 
gories. Significant differences were found in chil- 
dren's reactions to failure—Author abstract. 


Learning 


4569. Bailey, Frances E. (Hobart Coll) Youth's 
response to the Bible. Religious Education, 1964, 59 
(3), 214-249.—Exploration by essays and objective 
tests of the ability of a sample of youth to understand 
and apply biblical teaching to their own 1765.--Տ. A. 
Walters. 

4570. Lii Chin, & Wang Wen-ching. [On the 
lability of thought in arithmetic operations in lower- 
grade school children.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1963, No. 2, 121-129.—Through experiments in the 
classroom, factors were noted which characterize the 
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ASI. Menyuk, (Massachusetts Imt. Tech- 
) rules used children from 
but grade. Child Development, 
1964, 18(2), A model of 


grammar from under 3 yr. to over 7 yr. as a self- 


conta gel system and to indicate trends. 
It was found that alesost all the basic structures used 
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of the S-year-old an indication 
w — is and used in terms 
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alternated more restricted and nonrestricted rules at 
grammar. The addition of these 
a change in the number and nature 
of the restricted forms used seem to be developmental 

trends.—Journal abstract, 
4572. Miller, James Orren. (George Peabody 
Coll Teachers) Role perception and reinforce- 
non ` 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5531-5532.-- 
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4573. Stein. Aletha Huston. right. John C 


condi- 
Development Ba 3803 92 306 Aer 
establishing a base level of socially reinforced imita- 
tive behavior, 120 preschool children were given 
murturance, nurturance followed by withdrawal, or 
isolation. All then received another period of social 
reinforcement for imitative responses. Imitation in- 
creased (a) when S responded to withdrawal or isola- 
tion with increased dependency, and (b) when S re- 
nurturance 


sponded to D nmn with reduced de- 
— a gege of — — 


4574. Sutton, Rachel S. (U. Georgia) Behavior 
in the attainment of economic concepts: II Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 58 (2), 407-412. —A test of 
embodying 


by analysis of variance accepted the hypothe- 
ses that (a) incorrect and conerete responses de- 

with age and abstract responses increased, 
and ( ) incorrect and concrete responses decreased 
after ք instruction and functional and abstract 
responses increased.—Author abstract. 
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425 Switzer, Janet. (Keiss-Davis Clinic, Los 


Calif. genetic to the under- 
— of "problems, Jo ef the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1963, 204 


653-666. included in developmental! the 
ories of we been applied to learning prob 
lems. Asan , not only neurotic difficulties can be 
conceptualized within one framework, In addition 
this developmental approach has both therapeutic and 
remedial implications which make it particularly use 
ful for those working in the clinic setting."—.1 
Barclay. 

4576. Wattenberg, William W., & Clifford, 

Wa State U.) Relation of self-con- 
cepts to ing achievement in reading. Child 
Development, 1964, 35(2), 461-467.—Based on the 
reported association between poor self-concepts and 
reading disabilities, this exploratory study was an ef 
fort to determine which was the antecedent phe- 
nomenon. Measures of mental ability and self-concept 
were obtained for children in their Ist semester of 
kindergarten in 2 Detroit elementary schools. 2% yr. 
later, measures were obtained of their progress in 
reading and the self-concept measures repeated. The 
measures of self-concept taken in kindergarten proved 
significantly predictive of progress in reading but not 
significantly related to mental test scores. 2 aspects 
of self-concept, (a) feelings of competence, and (b) 
feelings of personal worth, were noted.—Journal 
abstract. 

4577. Weinert, F. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen uber Formen und Bedingungen des Kogni- 
tiven Lernens bei Kindern, [Experimental research 
on the forms and conditions of cognitive learning in 
children.] Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, 
1964, 116(1/2), 126-164.—An extensive review of 
experimental research on the topic is presented. 
Most authors, in the period 1952-1962, were con- 
cerned with conditions of learning rather than clas- 
sical learning- and forgetting curves. The problem 
of motivation in children’s learning, especially in 
speech learning, received the most extensive treat- 
ment. The majority of the studies reflect a strong 
S-R orientation. einert sees a need for more 
studies to clarify the relation between early and later 
learning. (358 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 


4578. Zakher, Yu Ya. (Inst. Evolutionary Physi- 
ology, Leningrad) Novye dannye k voprosu o fi- 
ziologicheskom makhanize uclovnogo refleksa na 
otnoshenie razdrazhitelei u detei. (New data on 
the question of the physiological mechanism of the 
CR to the relation of stimuli in children.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1963, No. 4, 125-134.— This is a study 
of the relative ease of absolute vs. relational learn- 
ing in preschool children. A series of experiments 
were conducted on 2 age groups of children (3-4) 
and (6-7). . I involved teaching a relational 
response, Exp. II involved teaching an absolute 
response, Exp. III taught both simultaneously, etc. 
On the basis of data such as number of trials to 
learn, retention, and S verbalizations it is concluded 
that relational learning is the more dominant. This 
dominance is stronger in older children than in 
younger.—H. Pick. 

Pes Zeiler, 4 ica D. (Wellesley Fo) 
mponent and configurational learning in chil- 
dren. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
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44,5). 292-296. —16 children at each of 3 


bevels, 
L $. and 7 yr. were trained on à dis 
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problem with the same directional response correct 
in training and test. results the 
S-yrold Ss learned the 2-situational 
marily on a confi tional basis, while both of the 
other age levels learned primarily on the basis of 
components. Analysis of the acquisition of the test 
discrimination revealed that different processes medi- 
ated the test learning at different ages. (15 ref.) — 
Journal abstract. 


4580. Zigler, Edward; Jones, Lyle V. & Kafes, 
Patricia, (Yale U.) of 


habits in first, second, and CM 
Development, 1964, 35(3), 72! The 
Modalities Test for Aphasia, containing 14 


was administered to 44 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grade boys, 
subdivided according to 3 levels of test VÀ 
multivariate analysis of variance revealed 

grade effects, with neither anxiety effects nor anx- 
iety by grade interaction effects -— signifi- 
cance. The ability of each of the to discrimi- 
levels was assessed and discussed, 


can 
be meaningfully segmented into components which 
display differential patterns of owrnal 
abstract. 

4581. — B. Insusirea cu sim- 
boluri literale la scolarul mic. of opera- 


Studia Universitatis Babes- 1 
43.—Experiments were conducted with 
pupils and 30 Grade 6 pupils in the use of letter sym- 
bols in mathematical tions. Grade 3 
learned such symbolic Z ապրան with difficulty and 
forgot them rapidly specific quantities were 
substituted for the letters. Learning was consider- 
ably facilitated if concrete 
which — int 
ships were used. Under these conditions even Grade 
3 pupils learned to use algebraic symbols. (Russian 
& French summaries)—L. Zusne, 
Abilities 

4582. Ames, Louise B., & Ilg, Frances Լ. Sex 
differences in test performance of matched girl- 
boy pairs in the five-to-nine-year-old age տաթ. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology. 1964, 104(1), 25- 
34.—33 pairs of girl-boy Ss 5-9 yr. of superior 
intelligence, were matched for age, IQ, and socio- 
economic status. “They were tested on a battery 
which included the Gesell Incomplete Man test, the 
Rorschach, the Lowenfeld Mosaic and Monroe's 
Visual IIT. Each test was given 3 times ԱՐՄ 
intervals. Test results were compared for each pair 
of Ss to determine which of each girl-boy pair gave 
the superior or more mature response. For nearly 
every comparison the responses of girls were superior 
to those of boys, confirming the recommendation of 
many educators that boys might benefit from enter- 
ing school at a slightly older age than girls—Author 
abstract. 


tions with letter symbols in ess — children.] 


mutual action of the lst and 2nd signal systems. 

«վ. D. Londen. 
4584. Chodorkoff, Joan Rosmarin. (Wem MD 
mother- 


U.) Infant development as a function 
Sha interaction. [Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(11), 4791-4792. — Abstract. 


4585. Crandall, V. ; Dewey, Rachel 
Walter, v Anne. 


rer, (Fels 
Imat. Yellow Springs, O.) Parents’ attitudes and 
behaviors and E 's academic 


hoo! children 


to use landmarks to 
Gen eng cp 35(2), 547-558.—Ch 
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painting in children. 
& Mental Disease, 1964, 139(2), 153-160.—A simple 
is described for detailed recording of the 


to a clinical understanding of the child—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4588. Gottschalk, Judith, & Bryden, M. Ք. (Mc- 
i rganization of children’s re- 
sponses to a isplay. Child Development, 
1964, 35(3), 811-815.—Ability to organize responses 
systematically to a spatial stimulus array seems im- 
portant for many forms of complex behavior. Chil- 
dren between the of 3 and 6 were asked to name 
all the objects on 2 forms of a pictorial display, and 
were retested 2 weeks later. The response sequences 
were scored on the basis of spatial proximity of suc- 
cessive pairs. The results clearly indicate develop- 
mental changes in response organization that cannot 
be due solely to increasing familiarity with written 
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materials. The implications are discussed in terms 
of the role of past experience.—/ ournal abstract. 
4589. Iscoe, Ira, & Pierce-Jones, John. (U. 
Texas) — -- thinking, age, and 
in white and Negro children. Child Development, 
1964, 35(3), 785-797.—Ideational-fluency and idea- 
tional-flexibiilty scores were obtained from an Un- 
usual Uses Test given to 267 Texas white and Negro 
school children aged 5 to 9. Overall, these divergent- 
thinking scores were signi higher for Negroes, 
and showed low, signi rs with WISC for both 
races. F scores were not t upon age 
— race as such and in E with 


a simple function of age or of intelligence—there is 
need br more developmental studies of originality in 


Journal abstract. 

4590. Klatskin, Ethelyn Henry. (Yale U.) 
Relationship of deficits in intelligence test per- 
formance of preschool children to perinatal ex- 
perience. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 
28(3), 228-233.—The intelligence test records of 193 
children age 3 and of 119 age 5 were analyzed in rela- 
tion to their perinatal experiences and intelligence 
level (average or superior). The children were clas- 
sified as unstressed (Group 1), suspect (Group 2), 
and presumably stressed (Group 3). At both ages, 
significant differences were found at both intelligence 
levels between Groups 1 and 2 + 3 in ability to copy 
forms. At 3 yr. a significant difference between 
Groups 1 and 2 + 3 in verbal skill was found among 
the average Ss. It is concluded that isolated deficits 
on complex verbal and visuomotor tasks may be 
indicative of minimal birth injury and that such 
injury is more observable among average than supe- 
rior children.—Journal abstract. 

4591. Pielstick, Վ. Լ., & Woodruff, A. Bond. 
(Northern Illinois U.) loratory behavior and 
curiosity in two age and abiilty groups of children. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 831-838.—64 
2nd and 6th grade children with IQs in the average 
and gifted ranges (1) were observed in a semi- 
structured situation with 6 selected objects and (2) 
were allowed to expose as frequently as they wished 
each of a series of slides varying in complexity. 
Exposure time was set at 0.20 sec. Analysis of 
variance applied to exploratory time during the ob- 
servation period yielded significant results across ob- 
jects, but not for the ability and age (school grade) 
variables. However, tachistoscopic exposure fre- 
quencies were influenced by ability and age variables 
as well as by stimulus complexity. The results are 
discussed in terms of the stimulus properties of 
novelty, manipulability, and complexity and in terms 
of developmental trends—Journal abstract. 

4592. Crandall, Vaughn J., & Sinkeldam, Carol. 
Children’s dependent and achievement behaviors 
in social situations and their perceptual field de- 
pendence. Journal d Personality, 1964, 32(1), 
1-22— This study of 50 grade school children had 
2 aims: to determine whether several relations be- 
tween children's perceptual field dependence and 
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status variables (age, sex, intelligence) were repli- 
cable; to evaluate Ss's achievement and dependent 
behaviors in free-play social situations as predictors 
of their pem dependence on the Embedded Fig. 
ures Test. Status variables, dependent behaviors, 
and achievement behaviors were evaluated. No clear- 
cut indication was found that situational cues may 
evoke markedly different needs and orientations in 
young vs. older children. On the other hand, chil- 
dren's achievement orientations are more likely to be 
associated with Embedded Figures Test performances 
regardless of age.—J. A. Lücker. 


Personality 
4593. Beller, E. Kuno, & Turner, 5 — Le. 
(Temple U.) Personality correlates of children's 


perception of human size. Child Development, 1964, 
35(2), 441-449.— Relations of a child's dependency 
and autonomous achievement striving to his percep- 
tion of himself and of adults were investigated. 2 
measures of perception and 2 situations were con- 
structed specifically to manipulate the arousal value 
of the testing situation and study its effects on the 
predicted relations between motivational and percep- 
tual variables. Our findings failed to confirm gener- 
ally the predicted relation between a child's de- 
3 and his overestimation of certain adults. 

owever, some supportive evidence was found for 
this relation within a restricted range of the depend- 
ency variable. The relations between autonomous 
achievement striving and accuracy of size perception 
were as predicted, when size estimates were carried 
out on an impersonal standard and in a familiar 
situation. Journal abstract. 


4594. Bennett, Virginia D. C. (Rutgers Ս.) 
Does size of figure drawing reflect self-concept? 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 285- 
286.—The validity of the use of the size of figure 
drawing as a cue to the drawer’s self-concept is in- 
vestigated. A figure drawing task and a self-concept 
Q-sort were administered 198 6th-grade school chil- 
dren, and t tests indicated no significant differences 
in the size of a figure drawn by children with a low 
self-concept and size of figure drawn by children with 
high self-concept. The variables sex, achievement, 
IQ, and actual boy size were considered, and it was 
found that although achievement, IQ, and self-concept 
are positively related, none of these factors is signifi- 
cantly related to size of figure drawn. It was con- 
cluded that size of drawing should not be used as a 
sole cue to the drawer’s self-concept.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


4595. Bloomer, Richard ԷԼ. (Ս. Connecticut) 
Identification figures of boys and girls under 
varying degrees of implied stress. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 15(2), 635-642.—The identification 
figures of 40 boys and 40 girls randomly selected 
from grades kindergarten through 12 were obtained 
from questions implying normal tension, social tension, 
and primitive survival tension. The identification 
figures were judged on 17 psychological variables. 
The resulting configurations indicated techniques used 
by children to adjust to society within society's pre- 
scribed limits. There were significant differences in 
problem-solution techniques between boys and girls 
as well as problem-solution differences associated 
with different degrees of stress.—Journal abstract. 
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4%. Brody, Sylvia. Passivity: A — of its 
development and expression in boys. NYC: In- 
ternational Universities Press, 1964. viii, 184 p. 
$4.00.—By means of the analysis of 2 boys, the course 
of passivity is traced during infancy and childhood. 
The patients’ hypnogigic dreams and i 
thoughts contributed much to understanding the de- 
velopment of passivity, Relations among drives, 
experiences, and conflicts within successive psycho- 
sexual phases, and their culminating effect upon the 
Oedipal conflict are shown, The significance of 
events of the oral phase are emphasized because in- 
stinctual aims in the cases described were shaped 
toward passivity in that phase and the oral phase is 
most critical for an abnormal intensification of pas- 
sive aims.—D. Lebo. 


4597, Coolidge, John C., Brodie, Richard D., & 
Feeney, Barbara. (Judge Baker Guidance Cent., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) A ten-year follow-up study of sixty- 
six school-phobic children. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 675-684.—49 school- 
phobic children were re-evaluated 5 to 10 yr. after the 
original contact. Assessments were ma of school 
attendance and adjustment, subsequent development, 
adolescent attitudes toward family, heterosexuality 
and independence. Only 2 have not returned to 
school. The children are divided into 3 groupings: 
those with no limitations, those moderately limited 
and those severely limited, in their subsequent de- 
velopment.—Journal. abstract, 


4508. Cravcevschi, O., & Bulboaca, Florica. A 

comparative study of psychic development in pre- 
school children. Newrologia Psihiatria Neurochi- 
rurgia, 1964, 9(3), 209-210.—The development of 
children in preschool age has been investigated in 2 
different units (The House of Pre-School Children 
and the Kindergarten with a Normal Program in 
Lugoj). The investigation included 100 children 
(50 from each unit). All the children were subjected 
to tests of each of the developing psychic functions. 
The responses of the children proved that develop- 
ment of the psychic functions was retarded in the 
Children's House as compared with the Home, in 
spite of the great stress laid on education in this type 
of institution (Children's House). (French, Rumanian 
& German summaries)—English summary. 
4509. Emmerich, Walter. (Purdue U.) Con- 
tinuity and stability in early social development. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 311-332.—A short- 
term longitudinal study of 38 middle-class nursery 
school children investigated the dimensionality, con- 
tinuity, and stability of early social behavior. Factor 
analyses successfully ordered individual differences 
in each of 4 successive semesters of nursery school 
attendance. The most continuous and stable dimen- 
sion throughout this period was Interpersonal vs. 
Impersonal Orientation. Interpersonal children also 
tended to be negative in attitude, whereas impersonal 
children were likely to be positive. There was evi- 
dence for a developmental transformation during the 
4th semester when the previously interpersonal- 
negative child became poised, while his previously 
impersonal-positive counterpart became socially in- 
secure. (24 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4600. Leventhal, Theodore, & Sills, Malcolm. 
Self-image in school phobia. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 685-695.—Evidence 
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cited from therapy experience and descriptive findings 
of other investigators favors a relatively simple, par- 
simonious interpretation. of school phobia. 
children overvalue themselves and their achievements, 
and try to maintain their unrealistic self-image. 
When their "power" is threatened in the 
situation, they suffer anxiety, avoid the threat and 
try to maintain their narcissistic self-fictions. A 
permissive mother frequently serves as refuge.— 
Journal abstract. 

4601. Macfarlane, Jean W. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) es on ty consistency 
and Pun the nce Study. Vila Hu- 
mana, 1964, 7(2), 115-126.—Research activity in the 
field of study of individual personality over a long 
time-span depends largely upon the basic interests, 
theoretical constructs, temperament, and experience 
of the investigator. In the author's experience, per- 
sonality theory derived from abnormal populations 
are not predictive for the general group. Some of 
the most disturbed and disorganized children in the 
Guidance Study were able to overcome their develop- 
mental difficulties and become well adjusted adults, 
while of the most successful children failed to 
realize their predicted potential. "It is clear that we 
need more isticated theory that will help us 
weight the components. . . if we are to 
predict which combinations of factors forestall and 
which combinations facilitate maturity and strength." 
-ՀՎ. L. Yager. 


4602. Middleton, Jane Ethelyn. (Purdue Ս.) 
Some personality correlates of decision processes 
in children: À —— and predictive validi 
study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5531. 
Abstract. 

4003. Moss, Howard A., & Kagan, Jerome. (Fels 
Res. Inst., Vellow Springs, O.) Report on person- 
ality consistency and change from the Fels Longi- 
tudinal Study. Vita Humana, 1964, 7(2), 127-139. 
—36 males and 35 females from the Fels Research 
Institute longitudinal project, were the Ss of this 
study. At the time of the present report they were 
20 to 29 years of age, predominantly middle class and 
from a variety of occupational backgrounds. The 
variables studied dealt with areas of achievement, 
passivity and dependence, aggressive behavior, and 
the type of maternal treatment of the child. These 
were based on 4 childhood age periods and on inter- 
view materials obtained when they were adults. 
“The results consisted of correlations between the 
childhood and adult ratings and showed that child- 
hood aggression predicted adult aggression only for 
males. Childhood passive-dependent behavior pre- 
dicted similar adult behaviors only for females. 
Achievement behavior was stable for both sexes. 
The 2nd major finding was that maternal treatment 
for the 0-3 age period was more predictive of the 
child and adult ratings than later maternal ratings.” 
=J. L. Yager. 


4604. Murphy, Lois B. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Factors in continuity and change 
in the development of adaptational style in chil- 
dren. Vita Humana, 1964, 7(2), 96-114—Data are 
presented to demonstrate that in “children of Anglo 
Saxon stock growing up in relatively stable and 
homogeneous environments, consistency in adapta- 
tional style is inferred to reflect stability of the or- 
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ganim as determined ic, prenatal, birth, 
onn und GrP aieo Rams VN M envi. 
ronment through the developmental years; and en- 
vironmental attunement h successive stages of 


L " However, w unpredictable de- 
mands are made on the organism as, for example, 
in trauma or deprivation, deve 1 continuity 


is disrupted and change may be expected particularly 
in the affective sphere and in areas related to inter- 
personal experience, — The focus of the study is on 
the processes contributing to continuity and to 
change.—J. L. Yager. 
4605. Pavio, Allan. 


achievements, and ate verso punished for failures, 
were high, and those favorably evaluated and infre- 
punished were low, in sensitivity; these rela- 
tions are accentuated if parents’ standards for their 
children's social behavior and achievements are also 
« red; (c) sociability of parents and experience 
in audience-ortented activities correlated negatively 
with audience sensitivity. Relations differed in mag- 
nitude for the sexes. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
4606. Rosenberg, B. G., & Sutton-Smith, B. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The measurement of mascu- 
linity and femininity in children: An extension 
and revalidation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1964, 104, 2), 259-264.—A study of the develop- 
mental in game preferences in boys and girls 
in Grades 3 to 6 suggested the desirability of an 
extension and revalidation of measures of mascu- 
linity and femininity obtained earlier. The present 
investigation refined the earlier Mf scales by repli- 
cating the original stu with 1900 children from 4 
widely diverse geographic settings and included the 
3rd grade to ensure that items are derived that 
transcend the shifts at Grade 4. The study yielded 
items similar to those obtained earlier, although 
there were more shifts in female items than in male 
Ze The similarity օք differentiating items in the 


Journal abstract, 


4607. Ross, Ann. (U. Southern California On 

E 
— ys. ertation Ab. 

P 


Parent- Child Relations 


4608. Anastasiow, Nicholas J. (Stanford U. 
A methodological framework for oe ԳԵԱ 
responses to questionnaires. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1964, 15(4), 205-208.—Pre- 
dictions of which parents would answer question- 
naires on their Ist-grade boys, who had been cate- 
gorized into "high masculine," high feminine," and 

edian groups, were confirmed: more parents of 
the "masculine" groups replied, and were less defen- 
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sive when responding to follow-up on nonreturned 
T Differences between frequencies oí 
ather and mother responses, both to the promptly. 
returned and the prompted-returned questionnaires 
are reported for the different groups of boys.—7. E. 
Newland. 

4609. Arthur, Bettie, & Kemme, Mary L. (U. 
Michigan) Bereavement in childhood. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 37-49.— 
Intensive case studies of 83 emotionally disturbed 
children who had lost a parent illustrated a variety 
of immediate and long-term reactions to the loss. 
The persistence of disturbance appeared positively 
related to the severity of pathology which existed 
before the death.—J. M. Reisman. 

4610. Baxter, James C., Horton, David L., & 
Wiley, Ronald E. (U. Houston) Father identi- 
fication as a function of mother-father relation- 
ship. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 
167-171.—Support is found for "Adler's view that 
father identification in the child is a function of the 
mother's encouragement of such development." Ques- 
tionnaire and forced-choice findings derived from 60 
undergraduates reappeared in a replication employing 
120 students. Parental conflict had an adverse effect 
on father identification—A. Թ. Howard. 

4611. Bayley, Nancy. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Consistency of maternal and child behaviors in 
the Berkeley Growth Study. Vita Humana, 1964, 
7(2), 73-95.—In another report in the Berkeley 
Growth Study series, data are presented to show that 
stability of observed behavior is a function of broad 
categories even though there may exist inconsist- 
encies in specific behaviors. In some categories of 
behavior there are sex differences in stability. "Moth- 
ers of boys show more stability in the factor, loving 
vs. hostile, and less stability in the autonomy-control 
than the mothers of girls" A study of children's 
behaviors over time gives indications that girls show 
greater stability in the "dimension of active, extro- 
verted vs. inactive, introverted behaviors. . . . girls 
show evidence of an earlier adolescent disruption of 
the stable patterns and then at adolescence appear to 
stabilize sooner than boys and to exhibit behaviors 
which are more consistent with their early behavior." 
—J. L. Yager. 

4612. Dixit, C. Ramesh. (B. R. Coll, Agra, 
India) The measurement of sex-role identifica- 
tion in children. Psychological Studies, 1964, 9(2), 
133-138.—The phenomenon of sex-role identification 
is a crucial one in personality theorizing. Identifica- 
tion with the same sex parent results in normal adult 
sex-role behavior, while identification with the oppo- 
site sex parent leads to inverted sex-role behavior. 
The subject requires further studies in India.—U. 
Pareek. 

4613. Emmerich, W., & Smoller, F. (Purdue U.) 
The role patterning of parental norms. Soci- 
ometry, 1964, 27(3), 382-390.—Patterns of middle- 
class parental norms for the preschool-age child's 
interpersonal behavior were related to the parent's 
sex, child's sex, and the status attributes of certain 
specific others with whom the young child typically 
interacts. Most variations in norm patterning were 
attributable to the age status of the specific other; 
e.g., more receptive conformity was expected of the 
child toward adults, while greater individual au- 
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tonomy was expected of the child toward other chil- 
Surprisingly, the sex statuses of the parent. 
and specihc other did not influence 

patterns for children of this age. 1 ications 
findings for socialization theory are discussed, 


Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 1-20.—An interview sched- 
ule about child-training intentions was administered 
to 102 Negro and East Indian maternity cases in 


cerning their children’s achievement behaviors in 4 
achievement areas; intellectual, physical skills, artis- 


computed between the 
their attitudes toward their children for 4 achieve- 
ment variables, attainment value (or importance) of 
achievement, expectancy of performing competently, 
minimal achievement standards, and satisfaction- 
dissatisfaction with achievement efforts. Correla- 
tions were run separately by sex of parent and sex 
of child. The magnitude of correlations varied de- 
pending on achievement area, the specific variables 
under consideration, and the sex of the parent and 
sex of the child. Possible reasons for similarities and 
dissimilarities between the parents’ attitudes toward 
own achievement performances and those of 
their children were discussed.—Author abstract. 


4616. McCollum, Audrey T. (Yale U. Child 
Study Cent.) Circular interaction between the 
young psychotic child and his mother. Social 
Work, 1964, 9(4), 50-59,—The early history of 
autistic children frequently contains evidence of se- 
vere feeding problems, massive startle reactions to 
mild stimuli, extreme passivity and other deviant 
characteristics which thwart the mother’s psycho- 
biological need to nurture successfully, rouse in her 
hostility and guilt, and interfere with the establish- 
ment of healthy mothering patterns. Her nonadap- 
tive responses in turn reinforce the child’s deviance. 
The concept of mutually deleterious mother-child 
transactions deliberately bypasses the theoretical con- 
troversy of organic or psychogenic etiology but 
supplies a basis for treatment of the mother. “The 
goal of casework [is] achieving an optimal inter- 
relationship between the mother's personality struc- 
ture and the child's special needs." Specific tech- 
niques are discussed.—L. W. Brandt. 


4617. Nunn, Clyde Z. (U. North Carolina) 
Child-control through a “Coalition with God.” 
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Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 417-432,—This. is 
a study of social control via parental “coalitions with 

that is, a parent tells the child that God will 
— him if he misbehaves, The analysis of 367 
families and their background characteristics and 
some familial dynamics revealed that such “coali- 
tions” do in fact occur with some frequency and with 
evident effects on the child's behavior and personality. 
In addition, it was found that such "coalition" parents 
were clearly ineffectual and somewhat powerless per- 
sons both within the family and in the world at large. 
We concluded that these “coalitions with God" are 
efforts on the part of powerless parents to gain some 
means of indirect control over their children. Impli- 
cations of these findings were discussed.—Jow 
abstract, 


4618. Pitfield, M., & s nemen A.N. (London 
School Economics) Child rearing attitudes of 
mothers of psychotic children. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 51-57.-- 
groups of 100 mothers of normal, mongol, and psy- 
chotic children were given a Parent Attitude Inven- 
tory, which measured attitudes of strictness and 
acceptance/rejection. No significant differences be- 
tween the groups were found in acc tance/ rejection. 
However, the stated attitudes of mothers of mongols 
were more strict, while those of mothers of psychotics 
were more lax, indulgent, and uncertain, than were 
those of mothers of normal children, Thus there 
was no support for the suggestion that mothers of 

ychotics are detached, strict, and rejecting —J. M. 

cisman. 


4619. Rabkin, Leslie Y. (U. Washington, Sch. 
Med.) The disturbed child's per tion of his 
parents. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 
20(2), 172-178.—Questionnaire data from boys with 
varying degrees of disturbance and from comparable 
normal groups indicate that "(a) schizophrenic boys 
saw mother significantly more often as dominant and 
punitive, and father engaged in passive or feminine 
activities; (b) neurotic boys saw significantly more 
often paternal nurturance and at the same time father 
as boss; (c) behavior-disorder boys saw father sig- 
nificantly more often as punitive and hostile, and 
mother as nicer."—4. R. Howard. 


4620. Stringer, Lorene A. Parent-child rela- 
tions in the early school years. Social Work, 1964, 
9(2), 98-104.—An academic achievement chart was 
found to be a good predictor of emotional instability 
among early grade school children. A much larger 

cent of pupils referred for social work attention 
Eos of emotional problems, than of pupils not so 
referred, scored low on this chart. Many more of 
the disturbed children, who obtained low scores on 
this achievement chart, than the undisturbed who 
scored as poorly, improved in academic showing in 
later years.—G. Elias. 

4621. Walters, James; Connor, Ruth, & Zunich, 
Michael. (Florida State U.) Interaction of 
mothers and children from lower-class families. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 433-440.—An ex- 
perimental study of the facilitory and inhibitory be- 
haviors that lower-class mothers use in the guidance 
of their preschool-aged children is described. The 
behavior of 40 mothers observed with one of their 
children was classified and recorded according to 17 
categories every 5 sec. for 30-min. periods. Compari- 
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dren and the sense of Rorschach News 
letter, 1964, 9(1), 16-34.—Studies of deprived chil 
dren have led to the i that: (a) children 


ical 
are only beginning to influence educa- 
tional and practice, and (c) deprived children 
often seek compensatory gratifications in a preoccu- 
pation with ideas of speed, power, and flight. 2 case 
studies are given, one in considerable detail.—G. H. 
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4623. Adams, James F. (Temple Ս.) Adoles- 
Personal problems as a function of age and 
sex. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 104(2), 
207-214.—A questionnaire was given approximately 
4000 students ranging in ages from 10 to 19. T 
were asked to list their own biggest personal prob- 
lem, their peer 's biggest personal problem, and 
the ways in which they thought these problems could 
be resolved. School, inter-personal, financial, and 
family problems were listed the most frequently. 
ales reported more school and financial problems 
than did females and females reported more inter- 
personal and family problems than did males. Age 
differences with respect to types of problems and 
ted solutions for these problems are also given. 
—Journal abstract, 


4624. Bornemann, Ernst, & Böttcher, Hans. 
Der Jugendliche und seine Freizeit. [The ado- 
lescent and his leisure time.] Psychologische 
Rundschau, 1964, 15(3), 159-209.—As a consequence 
of the change in modern work conditions character- 
ized by a shiít from physical to psychological and 
autonomic stress, leisure has become a problem in 
an ial society. Adults are of little help in the 
guidance of adolescents since they are struggling with 
the problem themselves. Ճո analysis of various 
leisure activities of adolescents and the differences 
of leisure time use in different strata of society indi- 
cate the need for education in this area. Goals and 
approaches of such an educational effort are dis- 
cussed. (275 ret.) —W. J. Koppitz. 

4625. Broverman, Donald M., Broverman, Inge 
K., Vogel, William ; Palmer, Robert D., & Klaiber, 
Edward L. (Worcester State Hosp. Mass.) Phy- 
Sique and growth in adolescence. Child Develop- 
ment, 1964, 35(3), 857-870.—Relations between pre- 
and postadolescent body dimensions, and growth 
during adolescence were reanalyzed for 67 males 
(Stolz and Stolz): Preadolescent body dimensions 
contribute more towards postadolescent body dimen- 
sions than does growth during adolescence. Amount 
օք growth during adolescence is weakly related to 
the preadolescent body dimensions. Preadolescent 

ensions are weakly related to temporal as- 
pects of growth during adolescence, while amount and 
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patterning of growth during adolescence are strongly 
related to dus indices. Relations between preade 
lescent body dimensions and temporal aspects of body 
development tend to oppose relations between growth 
during adolescence and temporal aspects of body 
development. These results may help clarify con 
flicting reports in the literature on the relation be 
tween temporal aspects of growth and body dimen 
sions, and their pattern may be interpreted in relation 
to biological events taking place in the body. (17 
ref.) Journal abstract, 

4626. REN Lydia. Anxiety in adolescents 
in relation to school refusal Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(1), 59-73.—4 case 
histories of adolescent girls who refused to attend 
school illustrated a strongly ambivalent mother 
daughter relationship. The hostility in this relation- 
ship was repressed, but projected by the girl to the 
school, and also expressed in food rejection. Treat- 
ment did not greatly modify the family relationship 
but did help the girls to express hostility and strivings 
for independence openly.—J. M. Reisman. 

4627. (Vassar Coll.) 


. is not the 
average youth, but rather the one who functions in 
accordance with his psychological design. The nor- 
mal youth shows self-regard, absence of destructively 
rebellious behavior, questioning of old values, and a 
degree of anxiety."—H. K. Moore. 

4628. Reddy, Վ. Y. (Osmania U., India) De- 
velopment of an adjustment inventory for use 
with adolescents. Journal of Psychological Re- 
searches, 1964, 8(2), 68-76.—The inventory consists 
of 25 neurotic items, 7 items on feelings of inferi- 
ority, 7 on attitude towards future, 7 on guilt feeling, 
5 on personal worth, 12 on sex adjustment, 12 on 
home adjustment, 20 on school adjustment, and 2 on 
school adjustment. Preliminary reliability and va- 
lidity are reported, with a proposal for a further study 
of its validity.—U. Pareek. 

4629. Robey, Ames; Rosenwald, Richard J. 
Snell, John E., & Lee, Rita E. The runaway girl: 
A reaction to family stress. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 762-767.—Running 
away and its associated behavior is one of the few 
ways in which an adolescent girl may act out. In a 
treatment-oriented Court Clinic, a study was made of 
runaway girls from an essentially middle-class area. 
The suggested dynamics revolved around family 
interaction, in which there was a threatened uncon- 
scious incestuous relationship with the father incited 
by the mother. Subsequent acting out of the un- 
resolved Oedipal conflict through running away 
represents an attempted solution. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4630. Rogers, K. D., & Reese, Grace. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Smoking and high school performance. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1964, 108 
(2), 117-121.—Cigarette smoking was associated 
with low grades but not with regular car driving in 
854 high school Ss.—4A. B. Warren. 
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4631. Berger, Leslie; Bernstein, Alvin; Klein, 
Edward; Cohen, Jacob, & Lucas, Gerald. (City 
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and pathology 

Jowrmal 
199-207 — 
intellectual 


: - 
4 normal = 7 i objec- 
— 3 pplying objec 

of orial similarity, 3 main factors and 1 


ific described most groups. In distinction 
to studies, both pa and normal aging 
were found to introduce some degree of factorial 


variability, with the effect of age արտին more 

. Thus, pathological samples not dif- 

from age-matched normals, though normals of 

ages varied from each other. The results 

were discussed in terms of the relative importance of 

the different factors, process-reactive distinction in 

schizophrenia, and the particular vulnerability of the 
Memory factor.—Journal abstract. 


4632. Berkowitz, Bernard. (VA Cent., Bath. 
me.) C es in intellect with age: IV. 
in achievement and survival. Newsletter 
for Research in Psychology, 1964, 6(3), 18-20.—184 
males, who were a random sample of the IQ 
Spectrum, were administered the Wechsler-Bellevue 
twice at a mean interval of 8.65 yr. 141 survived 
their 2nd test by more than 42 mo, The survivors 
and deceased were evenly matched on all scores in 
their initial exam. At the final exam, their mean 
ts were still approximately equal. Ss who 
died within 10 mo. of their final testing showed the 
mean declines or mean annual rate of drop 
in score. The deceased had significantly greater 
mean declines or mean annual rates of - for Full 
Scale and Performance Scores than the lowest IQ 
survivors (90 or below). The highest IQ survivors 
110 and above) had significantly greater mean 
or mean annual rates of drop for Verbal 
Score, than the deceased. The mean declines or 
mean annual drop in score was greater for those Ss 
who died from an acute disease or from trauma, than 
from a chronic illness. The largest mean declines 
was found in Ss who died from pneumonia.—J. Di- 
Giovanni. 
4633. Collins, Gary Ross. (Purdue U.) Changes 
in optimal level of complexity as a function of 
ա». Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5538.— 


4634. Desroches, H. F., & Kai B. D. (VA, 
Mountain Home, Tenn.) Stability of activity par- 
tion in an aged population. Journal Geron- 
tology, 1964, 19, 211-214.—After 4 years, domiciliary 
were readministered a questionnaire regarding 
Tequency of participation in various activities. Ac- 
tivity participation was not found to change. Domi- 
Ss were administered the questionnaire shortly 

after transfer between institution, and then 4 months 
. Only minimal decrements were found.—J. 
Botwinick. 
4635. Friedsam, H. J., & Dick, H. R. (North 
Texas State U.) An exploratory study of resident 
and relative views of involvement in admissions 
to two homes for the aged. Journal of Health &. 
Human Behavior, 1964, 55(1), 45-50.—Responses 
of 62 residents of 2 homes for the aged were com- 
pared with responses of 62 close relatives in regard 
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BE ions of roles of residents! children, siblings, 
mission procesi 3 
w neutral, or negative. Although the modal 
reported for children was supportive, 

were more likely than relatives to report children as 
initiators. Residents reported siblings and friends 
more frequently, but as supportive or neutral. 
tives reported professionals more frequently, with 

professionals 


chiatry, 1964, 110(468), 
medical, domestic, and social characteristics with 
անոշ illness in a random sample of 294 persons 
iving at home shows that for the organic disorders 
advanced age i» the principal causative factor. In 
the functional disorders, principally neurosis, person- 
ality defects and adversities in early and middle life 
tend to bring about a cumulative diminution of the 
ibility of effective adjustment, and mm dis- 
ability is an important factor.—MW. L. Wilkins, 


( Porter i 
San Francisco, f.) The of - 
chiatric disability 2 a staly ol normal and ab 


aging., Journal of Health & Human Be- 


imposed by financial restrictions, of P iatric re- 
views of all 600 interview protocols. 
was the use of psychiatric reviews for part of the 
sample and survey-type rating procedures for the 
balance. Its — ն... 
correlations found degree of 
ability and socioeconomic status, physical 

ial activity, and individual self-maintenance.— 
Journal abstract. 

4638, Nahemow, Lucille Davis. (Columbia Ս.) 
P ity, social isolation, and co i 
among residents of a home for . Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4835.— Abstract. 


4639. N Bernice L. & Weinstein, 
Karol K. (U. Chicago) The changing American 
grandparent. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1964, 26(2), 199-206—Each member of 70 pairs 
of middle-class grandparents were interviewed at 
length regarding relations to grandchildren, and the 
data were analyzed for degree of comfort in the 
grandparent role, significance of the role, and style 
with which the role is enacted. The Fun Seeker 
emerged as a frequent pattern, one in which the 
grandparent-child relationship is characterized by 
“fun morality.” This pattern and the Distant Figure 
pattern, characterized by discomfort and psychologi- 
cal distance from the child, were more frequent in 
grandparents who were under 65 than in those over 
65. Grandparenthood merits further study as a phe- 
nomenon of middle age and from the perspective of 
adult socialization—Journal abstract. 
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1610. Tilman-Timon, AL (167, Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris 6", France) Structures successives 
et unité de la personalité dans le vieillissement. 
[Successive structure and unity of the personality 
in old age.] Vita Humana, 1962, 5(2), 65-86.— 
The different stages in aging show specific charac- 
teristics. They are based on an interaction of serials 
or “factors” which are to be understood with respect 
to biological and psychological facts. 3 formal cate- 
gories are proposed to be applied on each of the 
following stages. (1) Handicapped by aging (2) 
not influenced by aging (3) especially sensible for 
values with growing age. Each of these categories 
is subdivided into (a) “thoughtless or careless” and 
(b) “thorough-minded” with respect to personality 
as a whole. Resulting and formally possible combi- 
nations of these categories are discussed with respect 
to the aging personality.—Journal abstract. 

4641. Wolfe, Raymond N., & Davis, John A. 
(Dayton VA Cent, O.) Intelligence and central 
life interests in two groups of older men. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(3), 847-852.—It was pre- 
dicted that VA domiciliary members would differ 
from a comparable group of Senior Citizens with 
regard to psychological referents for 2 legal criteria 
used in selection of domiciliary members. Intelli- 
gence and pattern of central life interests were used 
as referents. When compared with the Senior Citi- 
zens group, the domiciliary members were lower in 
intelligence, more concerned with matters of physical 
self-maintenance, and less concerned with social or 
psychological gratification. The findings with regard 
to central life interests supported one aspect of Mas- 
low's theory of motivation.—Journal abstract. 
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4642. Baer, D. J. Trait judgments of military 
pilots from photographs. Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 357-360.—10 photographs of military 
pilots were ranked by 30 Ss for 3 behavior traits: 
"best pilot," "best leader," and "most aggressive." 
Significant consistencies were found in the Ss' rank- 
ings for each behavior trait. Significant Spearman 
rank-difference correlations were found in ranked 
physical and behavior traits—with the older, taller, 
and heavier pilots being ranked "better pilot" and 
"better leader.” —Author abstract. 

4643. Barthel, Christopher Ernest, III. (Ohio 
State U.) The effects of the approval motive, gen- 
eralized expectancy, and situational cues upon 
goal-getting and social defensiveness. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4789-4790.— Abstract. 

4644. Belov, M. V. Razvitie konkretnykh sot- 
siologicheskikh issledovanil. [The development of 
concrete sociological studies.] Vestnik Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, 1963, 33(9), 95-96—An account of 
recent conferences, presenting empirically oriented 
and empirically based studies in the general areas of 
Sociology and social psychology.—I D. London. 

4645. Berkowitz, L., Klanderman, S. B., & Har- 
ris, R. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of experimenter 
awareness and sex of subject and experimenter on 
reactions to dependency relationship. Sociometry, 
1964, 27(3), 327-337.—Previous experimental re- 
Search has demonstrated that college students become 
motivated to help a peer who needs their assistance 
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even though (a) they themselves will gain no tangible 
benefits through their effort, and (b) the peer, some- 
one they probably will not meet again, will not find 
out about their work in his behalf for several mo. 
This study was conducted primarily to determine 
whether the immediacy with which the E would 
learn about the S's work affects the effort exerted in 
the dependent peer's behalf. Employing a 2* fac- 
torial design, it was found that the extent to which 
the peer needed help significantly influenced work in 
behalf of the peer and that the other variables (E 
awareness, sex of S, and sex of E) did not interact 
significantly with dependency in determining the 
amount of work.—Journal abstract. 

4646. Blanchard, William August. (U. Oregon) 
Assimilation, contrast, and cognitive complexity 
in interpersonal predictions. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4778.—Abstract. 


4647. Brod, Diane; Kernoff, Phyllis, & Ter- 
williger, Robert F. (Douglass Coll) Anxiety and 
semantic differential responses. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 570-574.— 
50 words were rated on a 9-scale form of the seman- 
tic differential by 50 Ss. For each S the following 
scores were obtained: (a) response bias on the dií- 
ferential defined as the use of "very" and "neutral" 
categories, (b) discrimination on the differential 
defined as the tendency to use all categories equally 
often, (c) Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, and (d) 
Manifest Anxiety and Lie scores. It was hypothe- 
sized that there would be a positive correlation be- 
tween anxiety and discrimination and 0 correlation 
between aptitude and discrimination. The results 
supported these hypotheses. In addition, a positive 
correlation between Lie score and response bias was 
found. It was argued that the nature of a high Lie 
score would tend to produce this type of correlation. 
—Journal abstract. 

4648. Cattell, Raymond B., & Sweney, Arthur 
B. (U. Illinois) Components measurable in mani- 
festations of mental conflict. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 479-490.--3 օք- 
erational approaches to conflict measurement, emanat- 
ing from the dynamic calculus theory, are described. 
Conflict measurement, as investigated here, inter- 
correlates 24 varied behavioral manifestations com- 
monly considered signs of conflict. To check on gen- 
eralizability, this is done for 3 distinct foci of conflict. 
The intercorrelations among the conflict manifesta- 
tions are subjected to simple structure factor reso- 
lution, and it is shown that there is a high degree of 
similarity of loading pattern among the 8 factors 
which proved to be present in each of the 3 experi- 
ments. The interpretations offered for these factors 
fit some definitions of ego defenses as given by 
psychoanalysts, but, additionally, there are systematic 
modes of response to conflict transcending psycho- 
analytic concepts. Relations to social-psychological 
criteria will follow. (32 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


4649. Cowen, Emory L., & Budin, William. (U. 
Rochester) The social desirability of trait-descrip- 
tive terms: A comparison of 17 samples. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1964, 63(2), 281-293.—Social- 
desirability (S-D) response of a variety of normal 
and pathological groups, and under a variety of test 
conditions, have been compared. Correlational analy- 
ses demonstrate an extremely high degree of corre- 
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spondence in the relative ordering oí trait-descriptive 
adjectives along an S-D continuum between sexes, 
across different administrative conditions, and among 
normal and pathological groups. However, absolute 
differences in such ratings were present both with 
respect to mean level of group response and group 
rating variability. These absolute differences were 
seen as differentiating response characteristics setting 
the limits within which the fixed relative ordering 
of concepts on the S-D continuum takes place.— 
Journal abstract. 

4650, Cowen, Emory L., Budin, William, & 
Budin, Florence A. (U. Rochester) The social 
desirability of trait-descriptive terms: A paired- 
comparison approach. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 63(2), 265-279.—A series of 8 studies 
involving 560 Ss, based on a paired-comparison ap- 
proach to socia! desirability (S-D), are reported. 
4 test forms, each including 48 adjective pairs, were 
developed; these forms differed only in terms of mean 
S-D differences between pair members (based on 
individual adjective norms) from 0 to 1.17. In the 
S-D studies it was found that even where pair mem- 
bers are perfectly equated the configuration itself 
produces systematic differences in S-D Gaeren) 
and that these difference increase significantly wi 
increasing differences in individual SD means among 
pair members. The same effects were noted, though 
more dilutely, when the pair test forms were used as 
a self-descriptive personality inventory (SE). The 
relationship between S-D perceivability and SE pref- 
erability, as predicted, increases with increases in 
S-D differences between adjective pair members.— 
Journal abstract. 

4651. Daniels, Arlene K., & Daniels, Richard R. 
The social function of the career fool. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(3), 219-229.—Examines the position of the 
“fool” in society. The authors state that fools are 
not only permitted because of their usefulness, but 
that in both societies and families, they are often 
encouraged. Included is a case study of a fool in an 
Air Force flight training program.—E. M. U prichard. 

4652. Davison, Leslie Alvin. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Adaptation to a threatening stimulus. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5540.—4b- 
stract. 

4653. Eggertsen, Paul F. The dilemma օք 
power: Nuclear weapons and human reliability. 
Psychiatry, 1964, 27(3), 211-218.—As nuclear 
weapons have grown, they have become the province 
of the military. This study investigates the role of 
the soldier and his power in this respect. It outlines 
a program of control for military personnel in this 
area.—E. M. Uprichard. 

4654. Emerson, Joan Paret. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Social functions of humor in a hos- 
pital setting. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5586-5587. Abstract. 

4655. Havens, Joseph. (Carleton Coll.) A 
study of religious conflict in college students. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64 (1), 77-87-- 
By means of 2 questionnaire studies and the semantic 
differential it was found that (a) about 12% of the 
population experience serious conflict at any given 
time, (b) the juniors and seniors experience conflict 
at deeper levels than do freshmen and sophomores, 
and (c) that students continue to evaluate highly 
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symbols such as God or Christ even as they move 
ical Type of conflict 


4656. Heckhausen, Heinz. Entwurf einer Psy- 
chologie des Spielens. [Sketch for a psychology of 
playing.] Psychologische Forschung, 1964, 27(3), 
225-243.— Playing is a nonpurposive activity sought 
for its own sake. It is stimulated by many different 
structures of discrepancies between perceptions, ex- 
pectations, and tendencies. The main kinds of struc- 
tures are novelty or change, surprizing content, 
complicatedness, uncertainty or conflict. Among ոօո- 
purposive activities playing is distinctive as being: 
1) active and not merely cognitive in its engage- 
ment with some one or thing not under control of the 
one acting, 2) a structure of action at a low level 
of organization, 3) quasi-real in the quality of its 
action and experiencing.—E. W. Eng. 

4657. Holzkamp, Klaus. Ueber soziale Distanz. 
[On social distance.] Psychologische Beitrage, 1964, 
7(4), 558-581.—2 kinds of social distance, "sympa- 
thetic distance" sensu Park and Bogardus, and “ego- 
distance" sensu Sodhi, Bergius, and Holzkamp, are 
being critically analysed and compared. The con- 
cept of "ego-distance" is developed with regard to 
new possibilities of operationalising and theoretical 
interpretation. Experimental investigations that 
tested the new concept of "ego-distance" are being 
discussed.—H. J. Priester. 


4658. Husek, T. R., & Bobren, Howard. (Ս. 
California, Los Angeles) The relative importance 
of labels and behavior descriptions in determining 
attitudes toward labeled behavior. Psychological 
Record, 1964, 14(3), 319-325.— Descriptions of be- 
havior and the labels given to the behavior were both 
found to be important determiners of the ratings 
given to labeled behavior. ՏՏ rated the concepts 
"Insane Man," «Ճո Emotionally Disturbed Man," 
and * A Mentally Ill Person," alone as labels and in 
association with a brief description of mentally ill 
behavior. Descriptions of this behavior without 
labels were also rated. There were differences be- 
tween the ratings given to the terms alone, but more 
important, there were also differences between the 
ratings when the different labels were applied to the 
descriptions—Journal abstract. 


4659. Klausner, Samuel Z. (Bureau Soc. Sci. 
Res, Washington, D. C.) Sacred and profane 
meanings of blood and alcohol Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 27-43.—Studies by Bales, 
Snyder, and Lolli posit an inverse relation between 
ceremonial and secular drinking. Using data from 
48 societies in the Human Relations Area Files, their 
hypothesis was tested. Drinking in 16 different types 
of religious ceremonials was correlated with drinking 
in 8 different types of secular situations. Of 65 phi 
coefficients, 58 were positive (rather than negative 
as would be predicted by the Bales-Snyder hypothe- 
sis). The relation of alcohol to blood, especially as it 
is used in sacrificial rituals, is traced through the 
history of religion. It is then hypothesized that 
secular use of alcohol is related to that attitude to- 
ards blood in religious situations. The severity օք 
the menstrual taboo is taken as an indicator of the 
religious attitude toward blood. Examining the data 
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from the 48 societies it is found that societies having 
a severe menstrual taboo tend to inhibit the use of 
alcohol in purely secular situations. This finding 
is tentatively offered as an alternative to the Bales- 
Snyder hypothesis—Author abstract. 

4660. Knapp, Robert H. (Wesleyan U.) Per- 
ceptual interpretation of the social dad: II. 
Character of relationship. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, 64(1), 89-100.—In order to study the 
"language of postural relations," a series of 48 
diadic silhouettes was constructed in which each 
figure (a young male and young female) was rotated 
through 4 degrees on the frontal plane, while 3 ele- 
vation patterns were incorporated. Each օք these 
48 diadic silhouettes was attributed to a catalog of 
16 interpretative propositions. It was demonstrated 
that the 16 propositions were attributed to the 48 
silhouettes in very different proportions, and that, 
for each proposition, the pattern of the silhouettes 
most and least likely to elicit the proposition could be 
clearly identified. That there is a well-understood, 
but unformalized, language of postural relations 
seems clearly sustained by the consensus of our Ss’ 
responses.—Author abstract. 

4661. Knobloch, Ferdinand; Postolka, Milan, & 
Srnec, Jan. (Charles U., Czechoslovakia) Musical 
experience as interpersonal process. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(3), 259-265.--24 fragments of compositions 
are ranked with a system based on Leary's list of 8 
main interpersonal tendencies. The findings are that 
"there are interpersonal tendencies in music which 
are experienced in a similar way by different people." 
—E. M. Uprichard. 

4662. Levinson, D. J. (Harvard U.) Vers une 
nouvelle psychologie sociale: La rencontre de la 
sociologie et de la psychologie. [Towards a new 
social psychology : The meeting of sociology and psy- 
chology.] Bulletin du Centre d'Études et Recherches 
Psychotechniques, 1964, 13(1), 35-46.—Early con- 
vergence of the 2 fields resulted from the efforts of 
anthropologists and psychoanalysts in their interest 
in the relationship between culture and personality. 
Now social psychology is aimed at 3 chief tasks: (1) 
A creation of individual personality which while 
taking psychoanalytic discoveries into account also 
integrates more peripheral aspects of adaptation of 
socio-cultural environment. (2) An analysis of psy- 
chological problems arising from organizational 
structure such as power, loyalty, struggle. (3) The 
study of interrelations between individual personality 
and the sociocultural system and their point of impact 
on adaptation and the “career” of an individual in a 
group.—V. Sanua. 

pe on Robert իջ on death and death 
symbolism : e Hiroshima disaster. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(3), 191-210.— This study of rg dei 
logical effects of the atomic bomb in Hiroshima con- 
sisted of individual interviews with 2 groups of bomb 
survivors (hibakusha), 33 selected at random, and 
42 selected because of special competence such as 
physicians, professors, writers, and city officials. The 
article delineates different psychological effects of a 
large scale confrontation with death and relates these 
to current philosophical and religious views.—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

4664. Marrow, Albert J. Risks and uncertain- 
ties in action research. Journal of Social Issues, 
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1964, 20(3), 5-20.—The results of Lewin's concern 
with social research and social action are traced in 
2 areas: prejudice and discrimination in community 
life; and management of people in industry. The 
issues in the work of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations, and of the Commission on Inter-Group 
Relations are evaluated, and the programs in the 
Harwood Company are reported in terms oí postu- 
lates of group dynamics. Journal abstract. 

4665. Maslow, Abraham H.  (Brandeis U.) 
Synergy in the society and in the individual. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 153- 
164.—Extending the work of Ruth Benedict, the 
author illustrates "how synergy is variously incorpo- 
rated in our culture, in economic and managerial 
situations as well as interpersonal relationships and 
intrapersonally, and in each case high synergy cor- 
responds to a fusion of what the individual wants 
personally with what is good for him and at the same 
time good for others."—4. R. Howard. 

4666. Nummenmaa, Tapio. The language of the 
face. Jyvaskylü Studies in Education, Psychology & 
Social Research, 1964, No. 9, 66 p.—Based on a series 
of 5 experiments, the study is an analysis of 4 expres- 
sion qualities: pleasure, anger, surprise-fear, and 
rejection. These emotional expressions may be iden- 
tified from areas of the eyebrows, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and may be either simple or complex expres- 
sions. Pleasure expressions were predominantly ex- 
pressed by the mouth region, surprise by the eye 
region, anger with pleasure by the eye region also, 
but anger with surprise by the mouth region. Cer- 
tain simple expressions, especially anger, but to some 
extent pleasure and surprise, can be indentified from 
areas of the eyebrows, eyes, nose, and mouth, but com- 
plex expressions can only be read in the eyes. (38 
ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

4667. O'Connell, W. E. Resignation, humor 
and wit. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(1), 49- 
56.— College undergraduates generally prefer to avoid 
the stress anecdotes of the gallows-type humor of 
Freud but when they are forced to respond to these 
they like the humor endings more than either hostile 
wit or resignation.—D. Prager. 


4668. Odegard, Peter ԷԼ. (Ս. California, Ber- 
keley) The social sciences and society. Educa- 
tional Record, 1964, 45(2), 190-198.—"Not less im- 
portant is the task of social scientists by precept and 
example to encourage in everyone they can reach a 
conscious and continuous reflection on the human 
condition and on alternative roads to the basic goals 
for which all men strive... Have we now reached 
a point in history where the alternatives to moral and 
political progress are so horrible that we may at long 
last be willing to put forth the effort necessary to 
guide mankind into a more orderly and humane 
society?“ . W. Meissner. 

4669. Ort, Robert Տ., Ford, Amasa B., E Liske, 
Ralph E. (Western Reserve U. Med. Sch.) The 
doctor-patient relationship as described by physi- 
cians and medical students. Journal of Health & 
Human Behavior, 1964, 5(1), 25-34.—Description of 
the doctor-patient relationship and of satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions experienced by physicians have 
been developed from responses to a sentence-comple- 
tion form given by a sample of medical school faculty, 
medical students, and practitioners. From these de- 
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scriptions, a model was developed with legitimate, 
rational control as the nucleus, combining intellectual 
and affective elements. The kind of control which 
the physician exercises is based on the patient's per- 
sonal consent and on the physician's knowledge and 
skill. The physician’s most evident satisfactions arise 
from personal affiliation and the giving of help and 
care, while his dissatisfactions frequently stem from 
lack of control, and are mainly attributed to the 
patient. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4670. O'Toole, Richard Edmond. (U. Or on) 
Experiments in George Herbert Mead's "taking 
the role of the other.” Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(11), 4835-4836.— Abstract, 

4671. Peterson, Richard A. (U. Wisconsin) 
Dimensions of social character: An empirical ex- 
ploration of the Riesman typology. Sociometry, 
1964, 27(2), 194-207.—This study explores the di- 
mensional structure of the social character typology 
presented by David Riesman. Most empirical studies 
using inner- and other-direction assume that they 
form poles of a single dimension. However, the fac- 
tor analytic manipulation of items generated to tap 
these conceptions of social character reported here 
suggest that inner- and other-direction are more 
accurately conceptualized as cells in a relatively com- 
plex property-space, definable in terms of more fa- 
miliar concepts such as extroversion-introversion, 
external conformity-independence, and the like. An 
analysis of demographic variables adds weight to the 
property space conceptualization of inner- and other- 
direction.—J ournal abstract. 

4672. Petrov, I. G. Predmet i metody sotsi- 
ologicheskikh issledovanil. [Object and method 
of sociological research.] Moscow: Znanie, 1964. 
40 p—A discussion of the methodology of “concrete 
research” in sociology and social psychology. This 
kind of research uses living data and the “experience 
of millions” instead of relying on philosophical 
analysis alone.—/. D. London. 


4673. Philips, Bernard Տ. (Boston U) Ex- 
pected value deprivation and occupational prefer- 
ence.  Sociometry, 1964, 27(2), 151-160.—The 
process of choice of medical field is investigated 
among a national probability sample of medical stu- 
dents. Measures of expected value deprivation, 1.€., 
the gap between values and expectations for fulfilling 
these values, are developed for each respondent with 
respect to each medical field. Relationships between 
expected value deprivation and actual preference for 
each medical field are found; the higher the expected 
value deprivation for a given field, the less the tend- 
ency actually to prefer it. When the analysis is per- 
formed for each medical field separately, expected 
value deprivation is found to relate to actual prefer- 
ence differentially, depending on the popularity of 
the field in question. Inferences with respect to the 
factors accounting for this finding are made.— 
Journal abstract. 

4674. Rice, George E., & White, Katherine R. 
(Agnes Scott Coll.) The effect of education on 
prejudice as revealed by a game situation. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1964, 14(3), 341-348.—1t was pro- 
posed that white, southern Ss would reveal prejudice 
by competitive rather than cooperative behavior ina 
game and that college experience would be related 
to less prejudice. 20 female college juniors and 20 
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noncollege females matched for age and background 
played a potentially competitive game against a hypo- 
thetical white or Negro opponent. Ss showed sig- 
nificantly more competition and aggression against 
Negro "opponents" than white. College experience 

ently made no measurable difference in this 
behavior. Journal abstract. 

4675. Rosenfeld, Howard. (Ս. Michigan) So- 
cial choice conceived as a level of aspiration. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68 
(5), 491-499.—H ypotheses concerning antecedents of 
interpersonal choice were derived, by analogy, from 
theories of achievement motivation and level of 
aspiration. Results of a laboratory experiment on 
6-person groups of male high school seniors con- 
firmed hypotheses that (a) more competent persons 
are perceived by S to be less available to him as task 
partners, and (b) the person S prefers as a partner is 
more competent than the person he chooses. 2 sets 
of motive types of choosers (need for achievement 
versus fear of failure, and need for affiliation versus 
fear of rejection), each set conceived as an approach- 
avoidance dimension, were significantly related to 
competence of preferred partners. Only the Ist set 
of motive types was significantly related to compe- 
tence of chosen partners. The relationships were 
linear, contrary to prediction. Need for affiliation, 
originally conceived as an approach motive, was in- 
terpreted as an approach-avoidance conflict. (19 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 


4676. Secord, Paul F. & Backman, Carl W. 
(U. Nevada) Interpersonal congruency, perceived 
similarity, and friendship. Sociometry, 1964, 27 (2), 
115-127.—2 conditions that promote attraction. be- 
tween members of a dyad are perceived similarity of 
alter to self and interpersonal congruency, a state 
existing when perceived self and self as ego imagines 
he is perceived by alter are congruent. These con- 
ditions were studied by having Ss describe them- 
selves and their best friend of the same sex on 10 
ranking scales for social needs, Analysis of these 
data, conducted so as to control for possible artifacts, 
provided significant support for perceived similarity 
and interpersonal congruency as correlates of inter- 
personal attraction.—Journal abstract. 


4677. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Nurses and patients: A case study in stratifica- 
tion. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 1964, 
5(1), 54-60.— The registered nurses of a private 
psychiatric hospital are shown to have different atti- 
tudes toward their own occupations and toward the 
extra-hospital social status of their patients in accord- 
ance with differences in their own social class posi- 
tions. In general, as the social status of the nurses 
decreases, their emphasis on the honorific status 
accoutrements of nursing increases, along with their 
discomfort in working with patients whose extra- 
hospital social status is high. Jou? abstract. 


4678. Silverman, Irwin. (State Ս. New York, 
Buffalo) In defense of dissonance theory: Reply 
to Chapanis and Chapanis. Psychological Bulletin, 
1964, 62(3), 205-209.—This paper evaluates the 
critical review of the dissonance literature by Cha- 
panis and Chapanis (1964) and concludes that these 
authors, for the most part, do not accomplish what 
they purport to, i.e, the presentation of alternative 
explanations of the findings they deal with. The 
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“methodological inadequacies” discussed by the Cha- 
panises are viewed as acceptable procedures and nec- 
essary components of the inductive process. Ճո 
alternative explanation for the popularity of disso- 
nance theory is offered and the current status of the 
model is reconsidered. (20 ref.) Journal abstract. 
4679. Singer, Jerome E. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The use of manipulative strategies: Machia- 
vellianism and attractiveness. Sociometry, 1964, 
27(2), 128-150.—In an exploration of the utility and 
efficacy of manipulative strategies of behavior, posi- 
tive relationships were found between Machiavellian- 
ism and students’ grades with abilities held constant. 
Further studies demonstrated that this relationship 
held for men but not women, and that there were birth 
order effects: later-born males are more successful 
as manipulators than Ist-born. Evidence was pre- 
sented that women also use manipulative strategies, 
those of physique. Again, there were birth order 
effects: there was a significant partial correlation 
between attractiveness and grades for lst-born girls 
but not later-borns. It was then found that Ist-born 
girls are more concerned about their physique and 
more apt to make themselves noticed.—Journal 


stract. 
4680. Singh, Y. P., & Pareek, Udai. (Indian 
Agricultural Res. Inst, New Delhi) An easy 


method of raising power of a sociomatrix. Journal 
of the Indian Academy of Applied Psycology, 1964, 
1(2), 58-60.—The method reduces labor involved 
in raising power of a matrix considerably. The 
method suggested consists of developing an “expand- 
ing" table of incoming choices which are to be added 
for matrices of various orders. An example is 
given of a matrix of 94 farm families obtained from 
a village in India.—U. Pareek. 


4681. Stricker, George. The induction of shared 
threat: A methodological caution. Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 53-56.—This study 
ER an attempt to quantify the efficacy of the 

eshbach and Singer essays, which were constructed 
to induce feelings of personal or shared threat. 94 
Ss were administered the adjective checklist (ACL), 
the essays, and the ACL again. Analysis of pre- 
post ACL data showed that the essays were unable 
to create the desired mood changes in the great 
pant pete the ee ee S involvement was indi- 

possible key variable i 
essays.—Anuthor e n 


4682. Stuart, Irving R. Hunter Coll.) Icon- 
ography of group 5 dynamics 2 Carica, 
tures and cartoons. Journal of Social Psychology 
1964, 64(1), 147-156.—With an analysis of 462 
lithographs in the form of political art produced dur- 
ing the Siege of Paris and the Paris Commune during 
the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, the functions of 
caricature and cartoons as vehicles for the venting of 
hostility and anxiety under conditions of extreme 
stress are discussed. A distinction is made between 
the 2 forms in which emotions are portrayed on the 
basis of the evidence of the operation of primary and 
secondary process incorporated in the S and activity 
of the characters portrayed. Political art, and this 
approach to its analysis, appears to be a worthwhile 
source for information concerning the dynamics of 


group emotions under extreme pressure.— 
abstract. pressure.—Author 
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4683. Todd, Frederick J., & Rapporport, Leon. 
(U. Colorado) A cognitive structure approach 
to person perception: A comparison of two mod- 
els. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 68(5), 469-478.—A comparison of the descrip- 
tions of cognitive structure yielded by factor analysis 
and the Hays implication model revealed that while 
the models produce similar configurations of implica 
tive relationships between traits, the manner 
which they dimensionalize cognitive space is mark- 
edly different. Psychological relevance of the i 
cation relation as defined by the 2 models was demon- 
strated in a set of defining experiments. No such 
relevance was discovered for the manner in which 
either model dimensionalized cognitive space. In the 
research separate trait lists were obtained for each S, 
and data obtained for each S were analyzed sepa- 
rately. Thus the results for each S may be consid- 
ered as an independent replication of the entire study. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


4684, Weick, Karl E (Purdue U.) Reduction 
of cognitive dissonance through task enhance- 
ment and effort expenditure. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 533-539.—This 
study tested the hypothesis that task performance can 
facilitate dissonance reduction, It was predicted that 
dissonance induced by compliance with a negatively 
valued task setter would be reduced by task enhance 
ment and high effort expenditure. Increased effort 
was assumed to aid dissonance reduction by validat- 
ing the initial enhanced valuation of the task. A 
concept-attainment task was given to 50 undergradu- 
ate students who “chose” to comply with an incon- 
siderate E for no experimental credit (NC), and to 
50 students who received credit (C). The NC group 
persisted longer on an insoluble problem, completed 
more trials, scored fewer penalty points, and forgot 
less information than the C group. They also main- 
tained a more performance-anchored level of aspira- 
tion and rated the experiment as more interesting. 
Journal abstract. 


4685. Weksel, William. (Ս. Illinois) A multi- 
dimensional approach to social perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5589.—Abstract. 


4686. Williams, Charleta, & Cole, David L. The 
influence of experimentally induced inadequacy 
feelings upon the appreciation of humor. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 113-117.—College 
students were asked to rate the humor value of jokes 
portraying the central figure performing inadequately, 
before and after they were placed in a social situation 
designed to induce inadequacy feelings. The results 
showed significantly higher humor ratings to follow 
the inadequacy experience. A control group did not 
show such a shift. Results were significant at the 
.01 level—Author abstract. 

4687. Williams, J. A., Jr. (U. Washington) 
Interviewer-respondent interaction: A study of 
bias in the information interview. S ociometry, 
1964, 27(3), 338-352. — Although the information 
interview has become a frequently used methodologi- 
cal tool in the social sciences, a consistent theory ex- 
plaining sources of bias has not yet been developed. 
A set of propositions based on social psychological 
theory are tested. On the basis of 840 Negro re- 
spondents it is concluded that race of interviewer, 
social distance between respondent and interviewer, 
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and the threat potential of interview questions are 
related to interview bias. Race of interviewer is 
shown to be consistently associated with bias only 
when social distance is high and when an interview 
question is highly threatening. Although the findings 
are tentative they support a set of propositions that 
should be taken into consideration in interviewing 
and examined further with additional research in 
other substantive areas——Author abstract. 

4688. Wiskoff, Martin Fred. (U. Maryland) A 
multidimensional representation of psychologists’ 
perceptions of psychologists. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5535-5536.— Abstract. 


4689. Worthy, Morgan M., Wright, Jack M., & 
Shaw, Marvin E. (Ս. Florida) ffects of vary- 
ing degrees of legitimacy in the attribution of 
responsibility for negative events. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 1(7), 169-170.—Team A (2 confeder- 
ates and 1 naive Տ) and Team B (3 naive Ss) 
played a game in which tokens were won or lost. 
On certain loss trials, the confederates of Team A 
attributed the loss to the naive S, either legitimately 
or nonlegitimately, This accusation caused the ac- 
cused to become less willing to interact further in 
similar situations, and to lower his interest in the 
game. Os were less willing to interact with the 
accused than with others in the legitimate, and with 
both the accused and accusers in the nonlegitimate 
condition, Results were interpreted in terms of de- 
fensiveness, perception of reality, and compatibility. 
—Journal abstract. 


4690. Wright, Jack M. (U. Florida) Unwilling- 
ness to attribute responsibility. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 131-135.—30 schizophrenic 
and 30 normal males were used to study unwilling- 
ness to attribute responsibility in terms ot personality, 
situational, and reinforcement factors. The effect of 
criticism was to suppress the tendency to attribute 
responsibility for events occurring in simulated dy- 
adic interactions. Expression of pessimism regarding 
probable outcome of these interactions was also sup- 
pressed as a result of such criticism. Self-acceptance 
and adjustment were both related to unwillingness. 
Ss were more willing to attribute to females and 
pO than to males and peers. Author ab- 
stract. 


4691. Wright, Paul H. (U. Kansas) Person 
perception and interpersonal attraction: Two 
studies in interpersonal relations. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5589-5590.— Abstract. 


CULTURE & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4602. Badri, Malik B, & Dennis, Wayne. 
(American U., Beirut) Human-figure drawings 
in relation to modernization in Sudan. Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 421-425.—It is proposed 
that the relative frequencies of traditional appearance 
and modern appearance in children’s drawings of a 
man, made by children who are familiar with both 
kinds of dress, reflect the extent to which the child 
favors one form of dress over the other. It is further 
proposed that in Sudan, where some groups are much 
more “modernized” than others, the degree of adop- 
tion of the modern style of life is reflected by the 
relative frequency of modern dress in the drawings 
of various groups. Drawings were obtained from 
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Sudanese groups appropriate for the study. The 
findings are consonant with the interpretation pro- 
posed.—Author abstract. 

4693. Bagramov, E. A. Burzhuaznaya sotsiolo- 
iya 1 problema “natsional’nogo kharaktera.” 
Florio sociology and the problem of “national 
character."] Voprosy Filosofii, 1964, 18(6), 99-109. 
—The author presents a Marxist criticism of current 
bourgeois conceptions of “national character.” He 
-— as reactionary the radical opposition of so- 
cal Western and Eastern modes of thinking, since 
differences in “types of regional psychology” are in 
reality different stages in the development of social 
consciousness. He criticizes particularly ethnopsy- 
chological conceptions of national character which, by 
means of Freudian methodology, lead to viewing 
some “anachronisms in the psyches of Eastern peo- 
ples” as innate and specific to the nature of these 
peoples.—/. D. London. 


4694. Batria, Puran. (Police Dept., Sidhi, India) 
Crime and witchcraft. Journal of the Indian Acad- 
— of Applied Psychology, 1964, 12), 62-68.—Be- 
lief in witchcraft and its effect of crime is evident 
from data collected from various parts of India. 
Witch finding devices in different tribes and diffi- 
culties in preventing the crime are discussed.—U. 
Pareek. 

4605. Breton, Raymond. (McGill Ս.) Institu- 
tional completeness of ethnic communities and the 
personal relations of immigrants. American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 1964, 70(2), 193-205.— This study 
focuses on the direction of the interpersonal relations 
of immigrants. The immigrant can become inter- 
personally integrated within the “native” community 
within his ethnic community or within a group of 
immigrants of an ethnicity other than his own. The 
direction of the integration may be determined in 
part by some of the characteristics of the immigrant 
himself, e.g. his educational background, age, or 
motivation for migrating. Attention was focused not 
on the individual characteristics but օո the ability 
of the ethnic community in the receiving society to 
attract the immigrant into its social boundaries. It 
is found that this ability is largely dependent on the 
degree of institutional completeness of the ethnic 
community, but other characteristics of the commu- 
nity are also important. The findings indicate that 
more attention should be given to the social organiza- 
tion of ethnic communities, particularly to the wide 
variation which exists among them in this respect.— 
Author abstract. 

4696. Clignet, Remi P., & Foster, Philip. (U. 
Chicago) Potential elites in Ghana and the Ivory 
Coast. A preliminary comparison. American 
Journal of Sociology, 1964, 70(3), 349-362.—This 
study examines patterns of social recruitment in 2 
highly selective systems of secondary education in 
2 adjoining African states with differing colonial and 
educational traditions. Marked differentials occur 
between 2 groups of sampled students of roughly 
equivalent academic status in the 2 areas. Ghanian 
students are uniformly drawn from higher socio- 
economic groups than their Ivory Coast counterparts. 
However, in relation to population characteristics the 
2 systems appear to function in a similar manner. 
Furthermore, both groups are characterized by a 
considerable degree of uniformity concerning career 
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aspirations, expectations, and perceptions of future 
po ay abstract. 

4697, Ertel, Տ. (Ս. Minster) Kategorien der 
Personwahrnehmung und ihre kulturelle Bedingt- 
heit. [Categories of personality and their cultural 
conditions.] Psychologische Forschung, 1964, 27 
(6), 475-540.—Siamese and students were 
presented with a word list to be judged in terms of 
personality characteristics in order to investigate 
conditions in the perception of others, based on socio- 
cultural background and the relationship between 
judgment and culturally determined personality char- 
acteristics. Significant differences in many response 
categories emerged and the trends underlying these 
differences reflected a basic difference in cultural 
values between Asian and Western people.—]V. B. 
Essman. 


4698. Foa, Uriel G. (Israel Inst. Applied Social 
Research) Cross-cultural similarity and differ- 
ence in interpersonal behavior. Journal of Abnor- 
mal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 517-522. — 
It is suggested that certain aspects of interpersonal 
behavior are common to different cultures while cer- 
tain other aspects change from culture to culture. 
8 types of interpersonal behavior are defined; it is 
predicted that they can be arranged in a circular 
order according to the size of their coefficients of 
intercorrelation. The population investigated consists 
of a sample of 633 married couples living in Jerusa- 
lem, Israel, and belonging to 2 cultural groups: one 
originating from Europe and the other from the 
Middle East. It was found that the predicted circu- 
lar order is the same in both groups. On the other 
hand the size of specific correlation coefficients varies 
for the 2 groups and appears to be related to group 
differences in cultural values. Cross-cultural simi- 
larity and difference are traced to the sequence of 
development of interpersonal concepts during sociali- 
zation and to the influence of cultural values on the 
formation of these concepts.—Journal abstract. 


4699. Foster, Philip J. (U. Chicago) Status, 
power, and education in a traditional community. 
School Review, 1964, 72(2), 158-182.— Discusses the 
influence that traditional status and power have on 
educational demand in a small African community, 
concluding that "increased school enrolments in some 
areas will not follow automatically as a result of 
improved school facilities, free education, or new 
curricular offerings in the school Such measures 
basically ignore the overwhelming importance of per- 
sistent traditional values that affect the nature of 
educational demand.”—E. L. Gaier. 


4700. Gopala, Rao Kamala. A study of the 
attitudes of the different political parties towards 
Some aspects of the socialistic economic policy. 
Indiam Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 112) 
101-105.—Study of the active members of 6 major 
political parties in India ona Likert-type attitude scale 
Covering areas of land policy, private property, in- 
come distribution, labor unions, and nationalisation 
of industries, showed that they differ significantly in 
their attitude towards the socialist economic policy 
of India, Communist party was found to be “most 
liberal” in terms of having favorable attitude to eco- 
nomic changes along socialistic lines, and the Swaan- 
tra Party was “least liberal.”—U. Pareek. 
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4701. Gosal, Gurder Singh. (Panjab U., Chan- 
digarh, India) Literacy in India: An interpreta- 
tive study. Rural Sociology, 1964, 29(3), 261-277. 
—Only 24% of India’s ple can read and write. 
Of these, & are men. Affecting the literacy rate are 
urbanization, agricultural prosperity, contact with 
Europeans, missionaries, organizations, and the state. 
—H. K. Moore. 

4702. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California) A 
cross-cultural study of achievement motivation, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 191-196, 
—The CPI has shown promise in American studies 
of scholastic achievement, contrasting with typical 
findings in predicting achievement from personality 
appraisals. A theoretical issue concerns choice of 
concepts, whether these should reflect states of dis- 
tress and disturbance or differential components of 
interpersonal adequacy. In the latter vein, the CPI 
emphasizes positive variables of presumably universal 
relevance. A study of academic achievement in Italy 
was undertaken, testing 204 males and 137 females 
from 4 high schools in 3 cities. The achievement 
motive scales of the CPI (Ac and Ai) correlated 
+.32 and +.35 with grades for males and +.33 and 
+.29 for females. A multiple regression equation 
including Ac, Ai, and Fx gave predictive validities 
օք +.43 and +.45. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4703. Green, Helen Bagenstose. (Ս. Connecti- 
cut) Socialization values in the Negro and East 
Indian sub-cultures of Trinidad. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4832-4833.— Abstract. 


4/04. Iwawaki, Saburo, & Cowen, Emory L. 
The social desirability of trait-descriptive terms: 
Application to a Japanese sample. Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 1964, 63 (2), 199-205.—A sample 
of 65 Japanese cadets rated 148 trait-descriptive ad- 
jectives (translated from English into Japanese) on 
a 7-point social-desirability (S-D) continuum. Their 
responses were compared to a group of American 
college males. The Japanese group's relative order- 
ing of perceived S-D was highly similar to that of 
the American group. With respect to mean level of 
S-D ratings, the Japanese were found to use signifi- 
cantly less extreme S-D ratings than did Americans. 
A comparison of rating variability across 2 culture 
groups demonstrated that the Americans were sig- 
nificantly more variable than the Japanese.—Journal 
abstract. 

4705. Iwawaki, Saburo, & Cowen, Emory L. 
The social desirability of trait-descriptive terms: 
Further applications to a Japanese sample under 
a personal set. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 
63(2), 207-214.—Social-desirability ratings of Japa- 
nese males made under a “personal” frame were com- 
pared to those obtained from the Japanese sample 
under the "social" frame as well as to the personal- 
set ratings of American males. Japanese Ss were 
again found to use less extreme $-D ratings. The 
relationship between the personal and social sets was 
remarkably similar within both cultural groups.— 
Journal abstract. 


4706. Kilby, Richard W. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Personal values of Indian and American univer- 
sity students. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1963, 3(2), 108-146.—An adaptation of the Morris 
"Ways to Live" scale together with a semantic dif- 
ferential and a 7-point response form was adminis- 
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tered to 330 American college students and 171 post- 
graduate students in India. The results were found 
to be stable within national groups. A number of 
differences in the value choices of American and 


Indian students are discussed—F, T. Severin. 


4707. Kilby, Richard W. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Universals in the ru ournal of Social 
Psychology, 1964, 62(2), 253-272.— The selí-reac- 
tions of Indian (India) and American college stu- 
dents were studied for the purpose of casting limited 
empirical light on the question of whether the familiar 
self-processes (guilt, self-consciousness, etc.) are 
universal to man. Several group techniques were 
used: incomplete sentences, projective reactions to 
structured situations, and frequency of experience of 
given feelings. Also, several relevant counseling 
cases from India were described. The evidence sup- 
ported the hypothesized universality of self-process 
for the 2 cultures, though it was emphasized that evi- 
dence from other societies must also be gathered 
before the full universality can be finally accepted. 
Implications of the universality in understanding 
normal, effectively functioning, and neurotic person- 
alities were discussed.—Author abstract. 


4708, Kitano, Harry ԷԼ L. (Ս. California, Los 
Angeles) Inter- and intragenerational differences 
in maternal attitudes toward child rearing. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1964, 63(2), 215-220.—The 
PARI was given to both older and younger genera- 
tions of Japanese in Japan and to similar age-sex- 
class groups of Japanese in the US. The findings 
indicate significant differences in attitudes between 
generations from the same country and nonsignificant 
attitudes in generational groups across national 
boundary lines. The findings were interpreted to 
indicate the similarity of attitudes of generations even 
across national lines and the conflict between gen- 
erations on child-rearing attitudes—Journal abstract. 


4709. Knox, John B. (Ս. Tennessee) The cor- 
poration: Some Argentine and American atti- 
tudes. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 63(2), 
221-232.—Responses from 417 young men in Buenos 
Aires and a like number in Tennessee indicate a dif- 
ference in belief regarding the action their respective 
governments should take toward corporations, both 
domestic and foreign. The Argentine respondents in 
larger proportion felt that their government should 
stimulate or eliminate corporations. The US re- 
spondents favored restriction in larger proportion, but 
not one favored elimination of domestic corporations 
and a smaller proportion favored elimination of for- 
eign corporations. A possible explanation of the 
differences observed is Latin repugnance for the im- 
personality characteristic of the corporation and a 
desire to transfer to the government the paternalistic 
role previously held by owners of large estates.— 
Journal abstract. 


4710. Komoski, P. K., Green, E. J., & Schramm, 
W. Programed instruction in West Africa and 
the Arab states. Paris, France: UNESCO Educ. 
Studies & Documents, 1964, No. 52. 32 p.—Work- 
shops were conducted in Jordan and Nigeria to 
introduce the techniques of programing self-instruc- 
tional materials to educators in the Middle East and 
West Africa. The planning, preparation and running 
of the workshops are discussed. Evaluation of the 
outcome indicated that programed instruction offered 
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one fruitful approach for solution of the educational 

of these areas, however, cultural factors 
must be considered in planning for the use of these 
techniques.—C. Y. Nolan. 

4711. Lee, Evelyn M. (Stanford U. Some 
factors influencing the perception of ambiguous 
pictures. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1964, 6, 
28-38.—Ambiguous pictures were shown to Ameri- 
can and Chinese Ss in junior high schools. Under 
different experimental conditions suggestive pictures 
were also shown in advance to induce specific mental 
sets in the Ss. Ss’ reproductions and written de- 
scriptions led to results some of which are: 11-yr-old 
Ss had a higher mean suggestibility score (S-score) 
than Ss age 15-17. American girls had a higher 
mean S-score than American boys. There was no 
significant difference between the mean S-score of 
‘American and Chinese boys. Perception appeared not 
only selective but also autogenic in the sense that the 
processes of normalization and completing were in- 
corporated in the process of categorization. —A uthor 
summary. 


4712. Mahler, Irwin, & Lal, Chand Behari. 
2 Coll.) The need for competition among 

ndian college students. Jowrnal of Psychological 
Researches, 1964, 82), 52-58.—Administration of 
Turner’s Scales ‘A’ and ‘C’ to 45 men and 45 women 
students in Agra revealed that Indian students were 
more competitive and more in need of social accept- 
ance than American students. The scales are repro- 
duced.—U. Pareek. 


4713. Preston, Caroline E. 
Sch. Med.) Psychological testin with northwest 
coast Alaskan imos. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1964, 69(2), 323-419.—3 of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Performance subtests, Rorschach, Thematic 
Apperception and Draw-a-Person Tests were ad- 
ministered to adult male and female Eskimos from 
20 to over 70 yr. Ss tested in tubercular hospitals in 
Seattle and Alaska are compared with healthy Es- 
kimos who were tested in their villages in Alaska. 
The problems of test administration, S motivation, 
and attitudes in the testing relationship are discussed. 
Prorated IQ's based on Eskimo scores for the 3 
Wechsler Performance tests yielded a normal distri- 
bution. In each intelligence category, Eskimos are 
in approximately the same proportions expected in a 
random sample of US adult Caucasians. Rorschach 
responses listed in the appendix, are analyzed and 
presented in terms of the number of responses, num- 
ber of movements, color, and “popular” responses. 
These dimensions of Rorschach protocols are related 
to Ss age, geographical location, condition of health 
and Wechsler subtest scores. A system for describ- 
ing and classifying the important characteristics of 
Eskimo figure drawings was devised. TAT re- 
sponses are categorized according to situation and 
feeling states projected for the cards. The implica- 
tions of test results for test-taking attitudes and pre- 
vailing personality characteristics are summarized. 
Y. A. Glebas. 


4714. Rainwater, Lee. (Washington Ս.) Mari- 
tal sexuality in four cultures of poverty. Journal 
of Marriage & the Family, 1964, 26(4), 457-466.-- 
Patterns of marital sexuality in 4 countries—the US, 
England, Puerto Rico, and Mexico—indicate that 
among the lower classes of these countries, significant 
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tionship, and the wife 

i ions with her husband 
as gratifying —Author abstract. 

4715. Ritchie, Jane. Maori families. Victoria 
University of Wellington Publications in Psychology, 
1964, No. 18, 175 p.— This is a psychological survey, 

than a trenchant scholastic or experimental 
examination of the zm in which some Maori fami- 
lies living in the city have met and are meeting the 
of city adjustment. It attempts to deal 
with real people in their natural setting and is, there- 
fore, mainly descriptive.” (55 ref.)—Author ab- 
stract, 


4716. Seward, Georgene H. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Sex Md and the social 
order. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 
139(2), 126-136.—Sex identity formation is compli- 


Ë 


i 


Zeng Issues, GAP Committee on. 
Grow, 
57, 314 p.—Some of the reasons behind the possibili- 


t tialities involved in 
the consideration of war; the danger in calling up 
long repressed and violent fears which can lead to 
impulsive behavior; the means oí dehumanization, 
both because í the massiveness of considering “so- 
ciety in general” and “the enemy” as an unreal entity. 
The latter is reinforced by leaders of countries 
through Propaganda methods, leading to perceptual 
distortion and distrust. Suggestions offered are 
increased communication on a nonpropaganda level, 
2e Man Gage tion, H ed coopera- 
solve problems that are i 
a local level. —E. M. Üprichard. emm 

4718. Suchman, Edward A. (U. Pittsburgh 
The comparative method in social ort SCH 
Sociology, 1964, 29(2), 123-137— Goals and problems 
in cross-cultural studies.—H. K. Moore. 

4719. Sydiaha, D. & Rempel, J. (U. Saskatche- 
wan) Motivational and SEI Ee 
of Indian school children as measured by the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Canadian Psycholo- 
gist, 1964, 5a(3), 139-148.—An assessment of dif- 
ferences in attitudinal and motivational categories 
for TAT between Métis-Indian and non-Indian chil- 
dren living in northern Saskatchewan. There were 
clear differences between the 2 groups only for cate- 
gories related to awareness of poverty—P. D. Mc- 
Cormack. 

4720. Tanaka, Yasumasa. (U. Illinois) A test 
of congruity hypothesis across three language/ 
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culture communities. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5589.—Abstract, 

4721. Tanaka, Yasumasa. (Gakushuin U., Japan) 
Use of the mee? measure H, as an index of 
perceptual sign of codability: A cross-cultural 

. Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(1), 
38-45.—In a cross-cultural and cross-linguistic ex- 
periment, the codability of perceptual signs was ex 
amined for 3 groups of Ss with contrasting cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds, ie, American, Finnish, 
and Japanese. The entropy measure, H, is an ade- 
quate index of — and can be applied not only 
to colors but also to forms, and for the S groups 
differing both in culture and in language.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

4722. Tedeschi, James T., & Malagodi, E. F. 
(U. Miami) Psychology and international rela- 
tions. American Behavioral Scientist, 1964, 8(2), 
10-13.— The relevancy and the adequacy of psychol- 
ogy as applied to the study of international relations 
is set forth. Problems of generalization from the 
individual to the nation, laboratory experiments, and 
psychological reductionism are discussed. The au- 
thors are firm in their belief that psychology has 
much to contribute to international relations on a 
variety of levels—Author abstract. 

4723. Theodorson, B. A. (Central State Coll.) 
The feasibility of international cooperation in 
conducting cross-cultural research. Journal Hu- 
man Relations, 1964, 12(2), 309-311.—Problems 
and advantages of conducting cross-cultural research 
are discussed through reference to a current study 
wherein future family role expectations of college 
students are being simultaneously examined in 5 
cultures. Advantages cited include built in cross- 
cultural replication, spread of the principles involved 
in both design and content of questionnaires, added 
possibilities for explanation and understanding of 
findings, expansion of the variety of cultures studied 
since any given investigator is all too often restricted 
to the locally available supply of Ss. A plea is made 
for expansion of the practice of cross-cultural re- 
search cooperation.—G. E. Rowland. 

4724. Vaughan, Graham. (Victoria U., Welling- 
ton, New Zealand) Development of ethnic aware- 
ness in Maori and Paheka schoolchildren. Race 
Se Siz New Zealand Studies, 1964, No. 17, 
41-50. 

4725. Wijsenbeek, Henricus. (Geha Psychiatric 
Hosp., Petah-Tikva, Israel) Hakesher ben mahlot 
hanefesh uven kevutsot ethniyot be-Israel. [Con- 
nection between mental illness and ethnic groups in 
Israel.] Dapim Refuiim, 1964, 23(3-4), 265-268.— 
To determine the distribution of some mental diseases 
in Israel, 1000 discharged patients were interviewed 
between 1959 and 1961. A high percentage of invo- 
lutional psychotics were European women. Manic 
depressives were widespread in Americans and Euro- 
peans, and mental deficiency was widespread among 
Europeans. Personality disorders were common for 
North Africans. Schizophrenia is almost equally 
distributed among all of the groups. (French sum- 
mary)—Y. A. Glebas. 

4726. Wittkower, E. D. (McGill U., Canada) 
Perspectives of transcultural psychiatry. Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry, 1964, 2(1), 19-26.—The term 
“transcultural” is applied to comparative and con- 
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. the arms of e 
. etiology and nature of mental illness, and 
— aitercare of the mentally ill. There are 
2 major roaches to the field of transcultural psy- 

: focussed on quantitative differences 
and focussed on qualitative ones. Tools for 
comparative psychiatric research are enumerated and 
difficulties in and pitfalls of transcultural i 
research are discussed. It seems that no psyc i- 
cal test can be estimated as culture free. 2 exam 


4727. Zusne, Leonard, & Michels, Kenneth M. 


viet psychologists: A 5 Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), -368.—A ni 
of the number of yw publications and psy- 
chologists in the USA and the USSR is presented. 
It is concluded that, for some time to come, methodo- 
difficulties will prevent any quantitative test 

the effects of a political regime on science.—Jowr- 


mal. abstract. 
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4728. Back, Kurt, & —— Ida H. The 
dilemma of the Negro professional. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1964, 20(2), 60-70.—The pattern of 
response to the position of the Negro professional, 
who is at once in favored (professional) and dis- 
favored (Negro) minorities, is analyzed. Analysis of 
Census data shows that in the South Negroes tend to 
cluster in "protected" professions, while outside dif- 
ferences in distribution among professions cannot be 
explained in this way. To investigate this matter fur- 
ther, a group of Negro medical students were studied 
and 3 types are distinguished: “nonsalient” (apathetic 
on racial discrimination), “optimists” (wanting pro- 
tected clientele), and “pessimists” (opposed to dis- 
crimination). The previous experiences and career 
plans of these 3 types are analyzed.—Journal abstract. 

4729. Bonjean, Charles M. (Ս. Texas) Class, 
status, and power reputation. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1964, 49(1), 69-75.—Using an extended 
reputational approach which permits the com rison 
leadership nominations by SI (leaders) with 
the nominations made by “others” (monleaders), the 
differential visibility of 54 leaders in 4 communities 
is related to some of their class and status character- 
istics. The data moderately rt the following 
general relationships; those leaders visible to non- 
leaders possess high class and status rankings as well 
as power; participants identified as leaders by other 
leaders but not identified by nonleaders possess lower 
class or status rankings, and nonleaders identified as 
leaders by other nonleaders possess hi h class and 
status rankings (although they may not, in fact, wield 
power in the community ).—Journal abstract. 


4730. Brazziel, William F. Correlates of south- 


ern Negro personaltiy. Journal of Social Issues, 


1964, 20(2), 45-53.—The study attempted to explore 
the effects of segregated social systems and caste sanc- 
tions on the personalities and need structures of 
Negro college students. Results of the EPPS for 
Negro college Ss in a deep south institution were 
compared with need patterns of Negro college Ss in a 
border state institution. Both were compared to 
white norm groups in northern and western colleges. 
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Significant differences were fourm! in needs involving 
dominance, autonomy and deference factors in favor 
of norm groups and border state Տ». Differences 
were more pronounced when rural deep south Ss 
were compared alone Journal abstract. 


4731. , Donn, & McGraw, Carl. (U. 
Texas) Interpersonal attraction toward Negroes. 
Human Relations, 1964, 17(3), 201-213.—Exp. 1 in- 
dicates that, contrary to previous findings, prejudice 
and race do interact to influence attraction. Low- 
and high-prejudiced Տ» responded to white strangers, 
and low-prejudiced Ss responded to Negro 5 $ 
on the basis of similarity of attitudes. High- 
prejudiced Ss, however, responded to Negroes uni- 
formly regardless of attitudes. Exp. 2 demonstrated 
that low-prejudiced Ss responded to a Negro stranger 
as to a white stranger, and that attraction ratings 
vary as a linear function of the proportion of similar 
to dissimilar attitudes, Ss high in prejudice will re- 
spond positively to a Negro stranger providing this 
stranger is completely similar in attitudes to a large 
number of topics. Us ref.)—W. W. Meissner, 


4732. Dannenmaier, W. D., & Thumin, F. B. 


Authority tual distor- 
tion of size. Journal of Social Psyc 
63(2), 361-365.—A class of 46 nursing students 


director of the school, one of their instructors, their 
class i and a speci 
indicated a significant relationship between — 
status and perceptual distortion of size. The 2 s 

figures were overestimated in height, with the as- 
sistant director being overestimated to the greater ex- 
tent. The 2 student figures were judged to be shorter 


than actually were, with the fellow student being 
reduced by the ter amount, Similar, non- 
significant, jes were noted in Ss' drawings.— 
Journal abstract. 


4733. Derbyshire, Robert L., & Brody, Eugene. 


Ka ere? Social distance and identity 
in - college 
Research, 1964, 48(3), 301-314.—102 Negro college 


students were administered a modified Bogardus 
Social Distance Scale. 


centric responses. 
based on gradient skin color. The students generally 
aj uncertain as to what constitutes, the entity 
“Negro” These findings seem էօ require the hy- 
pothesis of 2 kinds of identity: “personal” and "Տ0- 
cial.” A revision of the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale is suggested as a pue tool of examining the 
concept of identity. (2 ret.) Journal abstract. 
4734. Deutsch, Martin, & Brown, Bert. Social 
influences in Negro-white intelligence differences. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(2), 24-35.—Negro 
and white 15է and 5th grade children in the New York 
City public schools were given the Lorge-Thorndike 
nonverbal tests of intelligence followed by a series of 
home interviews and mail questionnaires which were 
sent to their parents. The relationship between IQ, 
socio-economic status (SES) and a variety of en- 
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vironmental-deprivational variables was explored. 
: test was found to be sig- 
nificantly related to race, SES, family stability (e.g. 


ing experience such as day care center or nursery 
pn Bue The findings lend support to a 
“cumulative deficit” h is regarding the incre- 
mental effects of social deprivation on intelligence 
test performance.—Journal abstract. 


4735. Dice, Lee R., Clark, P. J., & Gilbert, R. I. 
(U. Michigan) Relation of to tion 
and to income in the male tion of Ann 


Arbor, iya r 1951-54. Eugenics Quarterly, 
1964, 11(3), 154-167.--87 a 2-stage method of 
random sampling 545 males aged 18 or more were 
drawn. Information about employment status, oc- 
cupation, yearly earned income, age, marital status 
and number of children was obtained. Males earning 
$10,000 or more averaged more children than the 
lower income groups. The authors conclude that 
insofar as level of earned income may measure in- 
herited ability, a small eugenic increase in hereditary 
ability may be expected in the next generation of 
this population —S. G. Vandenberg. 

4736. Dunca, Otis Dudley. (U. Michigan) Resi- 
dential areas and differential fertility. Eugenics 
Quarterly, 1964, 11(2), 82-89.—A multiple classifica- 
tion analysis of fertility gave a rather good fit for data 
from the Indianapolis Survey. Rent (median for 
tract or for dwelling unit), husband's and wife's educa- 
tion, wife's age at marriage, and spouses region of 
birth were considered.—Steven G. Vandenberg. 

4737. Em R. M. (U. Cincinnati) Power- 

ons ` Two experiments. Sociom- 
etry, 1964, 27(3), 282-298.—Data presented from an 
experiment on conformity and "status insecurity," in- 
clude an unforeseen curvilinear relation between con- 
formity and sociometric status. An attempt to ex- 
plain this finding within the rationale of the study 
appears forced, and a theory of balancing processes in 
power-de relations is offered as a tentative 
explanation for these data. Finally, a 2nd experiment 
is reported, designed specifically to test hypotheses 
concerning balance in power relations. Conformal 
tendencies of high status group members in the Ist 
study, and differential allocation of rewards within 
coalitions in the 2nd study, appear to be explainable 
as 2 very different manifestations of a single generic 
balancing operation in power relations—Author ab- 
stract. 

4738. Goldstein, Sidney, & Mayer, Kurt. (Brown 
U.) Migration and social status differential in 
the journey to work. Rural Sociology, 1964, 29(3), 
278-287 —Special census data for the providence 
area show: "Clearly, commuting has made it possible 
for members of all status groups to move away from 
their places of work in the city to suburban resi- 
dential areas while still retaining their old jobs. 
However, this tendency applies more to high status 
groups. A larger proportion of members of lower 
status groups who move to the suburbs also hold jobs 
in the suburbs." H. Թ. Moore. 

4739. Hammonds, André Don. (U. Tennessee) 
Socio-economic status and anomia: An interpreta- 
tion and specification of the relationship. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4833.— Abstract. 
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4740. Heyman, Dorothy K., & Jeffers, Frances 
C. (Duke U.) Study of the relative influences of 
race and socio-economic status upon the activities 
and attitudes of a southern aged population. Jour. 
nal of Gerontology, 1964, 19, 225-229. —". . . differ- 
ences in activity patterns were found to be socio- 
economic rather than racial . . . for attitudes, racial 
differences were again not dominant and socio-eco 
nomic differences were found only within the Negro 
groups. J. Botwinick. 

4741. Himes, Joseph Տ. (North Carolina Coll.) 
Some reactions to a hypothetical premarital preg- 
nancy by 100 Ne college women. Journ: of 
Marriage & the Family, 1964, 26(3), 344-34 — 
Negro college women studied for their reactions to a 
hypothetical premarital pregnancy displaced attitudes 
which may be interpreted as repudiating the notion 
that Negro attitudes toward illegitimacy are permis 
sive. The sample was found to support white middle- 
class norms regarding illegitimacy.—Jowrnal abstract, 

4742. Hodge, Robert W.; Siegel, Paul M., & 
Rossi, Peter H. Occupational prestige in the 
United States, 1925-63. American Journal of Sociol 
ogy, 1964, 70(3), 286-302.—4A correlation of . % be- 
tween prestige scores derived from the 1947 North- 
Hatt-NORC study of occupational prestige and a 
1963 replication of it indicates that very few changes 
in occupational prestige ratings have occurred in the 
16-yr. period. 8 by the recognition that the 
North-Hatt-NORC list of occupations is not a very 
representative or extensive sample of occupations, one 
can marshal evidence from other studies dating back 
to 1925 which does not invalidate the view that no 
appreciable changes in the prestige structure of oc- 
cupations have occurred in the US in the last 4 
decades. While over the entire period, 1925-63, no 
systematic trends can be detected in the prestige of 
particular occupations, it is possible to show that sys- 
tematic, though small, changes were occurring be- 
tween 1947 and 1963. Scientific occupations were 
increasing in prestige, culturally oriented occupations 
were falling, and artisans were enjoying a mild up- 
ward trend. Nevertheless, the overriding conclusion 
must be that the structure of occupational prestige 1s 
remarkably stable through time as well as space.— 
Author abstract. 


4743. Hughes, Helen MacGill, & Watts, Lewis 
G. Portrait of the self-integrator. Journal of So- 
cial Issues, 1964, 20(2), 103-114.—In advance ot 
urban renewal, 9 Negro families have recently left 
Boston’s Negro ghetto and taken up residence in vari- 
ous white suburban communities. These, the selí- 
integrators, are light-skinned; were reared in North- 
ern cities; have had advanced education, usually in 
integrated institutions; and are families supported by 
a single breadwinner, the husband, whose occupation 
brings him white colleagues. They are, in short, at 
home in the white world. They move to escape slum 
conditions and to rescue their children from slum 
schools. Established in the suburbs, they keep some 
ties with the Negro community but also enter into the 
local life.—Jowrnal abstract. 

4744. Ingle, Dwight J. (U. Chicago) Racial 
differences and the future. Science, 1964, 146 
(Whole No. 3642), 375-379.—This review of some 
problems related to the struggle of minority ethnic 
groups considers possible genetic and environmental 
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alleviate bio-social problems by methods which would 
prevent their occurrence. Racial differences in in- 
telligence and ability should be investigated rather 
than assumed not to exist.—Y. A. 


4745. Katz, E., Libby, W. r., & Strodtbeck, 
F. L. (U. Chicago) Status and 
to deviance and Տ t conformity. Sociom- 
etry, 1964, 27 (3), 245-200.—1f conformity of a group 


member threatens the status of others, it is possible 
that, contrary to studies which suggest that conform- 
ity is always rewarded, conformity might not be so 
rewarded. The present experiment indicates that 
high status members whose rank is threatened by the 
conformity of a previously deviant member do not 
reward the conforming e In addition, high 
status persons who allegedly had not “noted” the con- 
forming behavior actually reduced the rank awarded 
the conformer. This effect was not present for lower 
status members.—Author abstract, 


4746. Katz, Irwin; Robinson, James M., Epps, 
Edgar G., & Waly, Patricia. Race of experimenter 
and instructions in the expression of 
Negro boys. Journal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(2), 
54-60,—Negro male high school students were in- 
formally given a disguised verbal test of aggression 
by a Negro adult, and again at a later time by either 
a white or a Negro adult who described it either 
neutrally or as an intelligence test. Under neutral 
instructions average scores in both the white-tester 
and Negro-tester groups remained about the same, 
But with test instructions the aggression scores in- 
creased when the E was Negro, and decreased when 
the E was white. The interpretation is that hostile 
impulses aroused by test instructions could be ex- 
pressed only with the Negro tester —Journal abstract. 


4747. Lopata, Helena Z. (Roosevelt U.) A re- 
statement of the relation between role and status. 
Sociology & Social Research, 1964, 49(1), 58-68.— 
Social roles are assigned positions in organizati 
chart systems and in status systems of a society or of 
a limited circle. Their placement is a consequence of 
relating their basic functions to the functions of other 
roles and insures organizational Gan Med or status 
appropriate behavior. Placement in | systems has 
consequences upon the qualifications utilized in the 
selection of performers as well as upon their rights 
and duties. However, in all but status roles whose 
functions are limited to the maintenance or modifica- 
tion of a position in a system of status roles, duties 
and rights of status are only a segment of a role 
(15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


4748. Moore, Shirley, & Updegraff, Ruth. (U. 
Minnesota) Sociometric status of preschool chil- 
dren related to age, sex, nurturance-giving and 
dependency. Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 519- 
524. — Positive and negative sociometric choices were 
obtained from 3 groups of nursery school children 
using a picture board method of presentation. Test- 
retest reliability was moderate. Age and sex were 
not related to popularity in these groups. There was 
a tendency for children of both sexes to give their 
positive choices to same-sex peers and their negative 
choices to opposite-sex peers. When data from the 
3 groups were combined, both nurturance-giving and 
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on children were positively related to 

sociometrie status. 1 e on adults was not 

related to sociometric status in two of the 3 ç 
but yielded a significant negative correlation in t 
nursery school group.—/ow abstract, 


4749, Parker, ur, Robert. 
Status - „and ethnic identification 
of the . Journal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(2), 


85-102.—This paper is based on a larger con- 
cerned — goal striving = kreeg լո T 
urban lation ar t etica purpose is 
to show dat Érazier's characterization of the "Black 
Bourgeoisie" can be subsumed under current formula- 
tions of reference group theory. The specific prob- 
lems are: (a) the attitudes and values o individuals 
at several social status levels; (b) the extent to which 
conflicting attitudes about ethnic identification, ob- 
served at the group level of analysis, are reflected 
in individual members of the group; and (c) the dif- 
ferences in ethnic identification among stable, up- 
wardly mobile, and downwardly mobile individuals at 
each of the status levels—Journal abstract. 


4750. Patterson, Samuel C. (State U. Towa) 
Inter-generational occupational mobility and legis- 
lative voting behavior. Social Forces, 1964, 43(1), 
90-93,—Few efforts have been made to investigate the 
effects of upward այո» mobility on the values 
and attitudes of political leadership groups. This 
study of 94 of the 100 members of the 1957 session of 
the Wisconsin State Assembly, the lower house of that 
state's legislature, provides some support for the hy- 
pothesis that the upwardly mobile political leader 
tends to be more conservative in his voting behavior 
than are politicians whose occupational statuses do 
not differ substantially from those of their fathers — 
Journal abstract. 

study of 


4751. Pavela, Todd H. An exploratory 
Negro-white intermarriage in Indiana. Journal 
Marriage and Family, 1964, 26(2). 209-211.—9 
Negro-white couples who married in defiance of Indi- 
ana state law are compared with racially homogamous 
marriages in the state on such factors as type 
ceremony, age, residence, previous marital status, and 
occupation. 9 intermarried couples were intervi 
to explore social-psychological factors in their mar- 
riages. The findings in some ways corroborate and 
in some ways contradict those of previous studies.— 
Journal abstract. 


4752. Pettigrew, Thomas F. The Negro Amer- 
ican personality: Why isn't more known? Journal 
of Social Issues, 1964, 20(2), 4-23.—3 reasons why 
there is not more scientific understanding of Negro 
American personality are offered: (1) the narrowness 
and atheoretical nature of many of the studies on the 
problem, (2) the methodological difficulties inherent 
in this research and the widespread failure to over- 
come these problems, and (3) the need for a broad 
social psychological theory of Negro American per- 
sonality. The necessary theory must treat the unique 
historical and sociocultural forces behind the group, 
the subtle reflections of these forces within the 
Negro's personality, and the mediating mechanisms 
operating between these 2 levels of analysis. The 
salience and importance of the area demand urgent 
theoretical and empirical attention.—Journal abstract. 

4753. Post, R. H. (U. Michigan) Hearing 
acuity variation among Negroes and whites. 
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Eugenics Quarterly, 1964. 11(2), 65-81.—5 studies 
are reviewed in which estimated frequencies of mild 
hearing losses are compared in samples of Negroes 
and whites. In 4 of the 5 the whites had higher 
frequencies of hearing loss at the higher tones, In 
2 studies, Negroes had higher frequencies of loss at 
lower tones. Relaxed selection rates among the 
whites or greater progressive adaptation of Negroes 
are alternate explanations considered—S. G. Van- 
denberg. 

4754. Quinney, R. (Ս. Kentucky) Political 
conversation, alienation, and fatalism: Contin- 
gencies of social status and religious fundamental- 
ism. Sociometry, 1964, 27(3), 372-381.—An analysis 
of data from a sample survey of residents in the 
Southern Appalachian region reveals that a number 
of basic political and social orientations are signif- 
icantly associated with social status and religious 
fundamentalism. It was found that (1) political con- 
servatism is related to high social status and low 
teligious fundamentalism, (2) political alienation is 
associated with low social status and high religious 
fundamentalism, and (3) fatalism is associated with 
low social status and high religious fundamentalism. 
The findings can be explained in terms of the integra- 
tion of social status groups in the social structure and 
the other-worldly emphasis of religious fundamental- 
ism.—Author abstract. 


4755. Rhodes, Lewis. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Anomia, aspiration, and status. Social Forces, 
1964, 42(4), 434-440.—Aspiration is used to explain 
the imperfect relationship between anomia and low 
Socio-economic status. Young persons on the verge 
of entering the competition for material success may 
be insulated from anomia by maintaining high aspira- 
tions acquired during the educational process. Among 
the Ss Studied, anomia was more closely related to 
occupational aspiration than to occupational level. 
The adolescents tended to score high on an anomia 
scale when there was a wide discrepancy between 
aspiration and chances for success provided the family 
Position in the social structure is one where economic 
stress is maximized. Journal abstract. 


4756. Rushing, William A. (Washington State 
U.) The role concept: Assumptions and their 
methodological implications. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1964, 49(1), 46-57.— Despite the diverse 
formulations of the role concept and its subconcepts, 
most formulations contain the assumptions of prescrip- 
tion and complementarity, each of which imposes im- 
portant operational requirements on empirical role re- 
search. Procedures which have been used in em- 
Pirical role research are evaluated in the light of these 
requirements. Suggestions are made concerning the 
conditions and problems where each of the procedures 
should be used. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


4757. Schwarzweller, Harry K. (U. Kentucky) 
Education, migration, and economic life chances 
eue 9 to Ka labor force from a low- 

me rural area. Rural Sociology, 1964, 29(2), 
152-167.—"One concludes that the nee man E 
Temains in eastern Kentucky enhances his economic 
life chances by completing high school ; if he migrates, 
however, a high school education appears to have 
little consequence on his level of living." This may 
be because both graduates and dropouts get the same 
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sort of jobs in the industrial areas to which they 
migrate.—H. K. Moore. 


4758. Sommer, Melvin Lloyd. (Children’s Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) The significance օք 
"grease" in an adolescent residential treatment 
center. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 
139(2), 143-146.— The phenomenon of “ashy” skin 
among Negroes and their need to prevent it by the 
use of ointment or "grease" is called to the attention 
of institutional psychiatrists and workers as an in- 
stance of the importance of knowing and appreciating 
the mores and values of various ethnic and social 
groups.—N. H. Pronko. 

4759. Turner, Ralph H. (U. California) Some 
aspects of women's ambition. American Journal of 
Sociology, 1964, 70 (3), 271-285.—Correlational analy- 
sis shows that several discrete measures of ambition 
express 2 latent types of ambition for both men and 
women, but are more highly differentiated in the case 
of women than men. Material ambition approximates 
1 type, and women's career and men's eminence ambi- 
tion the other. Degree of difference between level of 
men's and women's ambitions arrays on the same 
dimension. Since career- and non-career-choosers, 
with minimum acceptable husband's occupation con- 
trolled, do not differ in level of material ambition, the 
conclusion is suggested that women expect to leave 
the extrinsic rewards to the husband, while seeking in- 
trinsic satisfactions from career and education. Com- 
parisons between career-choosers and non-career- 
choosers with respect to value indorsements and socio- 
metric characteristics round out a consistent picture. 
Author abstract. 


4760. Williams, John E. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Connotations of color names among Negroes and 
Caucasians. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
(3), 721-731.—The study demonstrated highly sig- 
nificant differences in the connotative meanings of 
5 “race-related” and 5 control color names. For all 
colors, semantic differential scores (Evaluation, Ac- 
tivity, Potency) were found to be virtually identical 
for Caucasian students in the South and Midwest. 
Responses to the pooled Caucasian group and a South- 
ern Negro group were shown to be generally similar 
with many small but significant differences. In both 
groups, the color white and black were shown to 
differ markedly in evaluative meaning with the former 
being rated quite “good,” and the latter somewhat 
“bad.” This was related to the custom of designating 
Negroes as “black persons” and Caucasians as “white 
persons.” The possible implication of this factor in 
racial prejudice was discussed.—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


4761. Alleman, Sarah Anne. (Purdue U.) The 
structure and content of belief systems. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5536-5537.— Abstract. 


4762. Baker, S. R. (Central State Coll.) A 
study of the relationship of dogmatism to the 
retention of psychological concepts: A research 
note. Journal Human Relations, 1964, 12(2), 311- 
313.—Working from Rokeach’s definitions of a closed 
belief system, a study was developed to examine the 
relationship’s of such a system in a setting wherein 
new materials were to be learned in a social learning 
and social adjustment setting. It was hypothesized 
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that there are no differences (1) in learning of psy- 
chological concepts between individuals manifesting 
open or closed belief systems, and (2) in intelligence 
hetween individuals manifesting open or closed belief 
systems. Statistical tests applied to ex rimental re- 
sults reveal the Ist hypothesis to be rejected and the 
2nd to not be rejected.—G. E. Rowland. 


4763. Ball, Donald W. California Lutheran 
Coll.) Covert political rebellion as ressentiment. 
Social Forces, 1964, 43(1), 93-101.—The contradic- 
tory findings of studies of adolescent political rebel- 
lion as overt oppositional action are noted and an 
alternative passive model is suggested which is linked 
to Scheler's theory of ressentiment via the powerless- 
ness variant of alienation. Secondary analysis of data 
on adolescent attitudes tentatively suggests the valid- 
ity of this alternative conceptualization as it relates 
to father-oriented adolescent political rebellion qua 
noninvolvement.—Journal abstract. 


4764. Berdie, Ralph F., & Hood, Albert B. (U. 
Minnesota) Personal values and attitudes as de- 
terminants of post-high school plans. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(8), 754-759.—This study 
investigated the relationship between certain personal- 
ity factors and students’ post-high school plans. Re- 
sponses to personality inventory items varied accord- 
ing to the sex of the student, the region from which 
he came, and whether he planned to attend college. 
Girls perceived themselves as more sociable than boys 
did. Boys indicated more often than girls that they 
were in trouble with their families and other authority 
figures. Young people from farms appeared to be less 
sociable than other young people. Both boys and girls 
planning to attend college indicated greater social 
needs and more social competences than the students 
planning to seek jobs. A group of bright students 
írom somewhat similar family backgrounds was di- 
vided between those who were planning to attend col- 
lege and those who were not. Again these 2 groups 
differed markedly on the basis of their responses to 
personality inventory items. Again the college-bound 
students expressed more ease in social situations, less 
difficulty with authority figures and more favorable 
relationships with the family, These attitudes and 
personal values continued to differentiate between 
students of both groups—Author summary. 


4765. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Goranson, Richard 
թ. (U. Wisconsin) Motivational and judgmental 
determinants of social perception. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(3), 296-302.— 
This experiment was designed to demonstrate that 
motivationally neutral judgmental processes operate 
in social perception to affect the characteristics at- 
tributed to a particular stimulus person. 72 female 
college students were induced to have either high or 
low liking for the other girl assembled with them. 
The S then exchanged 2 messages with her partner 
on the issue of college fraternities. Previously con- 
structed notes were substituted so that each S re- 
ceived 2 messages that were approximately either 1, 2, 
or 4 scale units from her initial position (on an 11- 
point scale) on this issue. 2 major findings were ob- 
tained when Ss were asked to estimate the partner's 
attitude position: (a) Regardless of the objective dis- 
crepancy between their own and their partner's views, 
most of the Ss in the high-liking condition minimized 
the difference between themselves and the attractive 
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other person. (b) As expected, a judgmental con- 
trast effect occurred in the low-liking condition when 
the objective discrepancy between S's and the part- 
ner's beliefs was relatively great.—Journal abstract. 

4766. Blumenfeld, Warren Stewart. (Purdue 
U.) The image of the physician: A cross-sectional 
study of attitudes and their correlates. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5586—Abstract. 

4767. Brandner, Lowell, & Bryant, Kearl. (Kan- 
sas State Լ.) Evaluation of congruence as a fac- 
tor in adoption rate of innovations. Rural Sociol- 
ogy, 1964, 29(3), 288-303.— Persons who evaluate an 
innovation as congruent with a previously favorably 
evaluated practice, will accept the innovation more 
readily than those who do not.—H. K. Moore. 

4768. Bray, D. H. Massey U., Manawatu, 
Palmerston North, New Zealand) Attributes of 
ideal persons and of the self as conceived by some 
English secondary school children, Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 1964, 33(1), 93-98,—Groups 
of English urban boys and girls of near average 
ability and ranging within 13 mo. around a mean 
age of 12 yr. 2 mo. were asked to name, and state 
the desirable characteristics about, the person they 
would most wish to be like, to ascribe self-concepts to 
peers and indicate whether they acce ted these self- 
SE for themselves. In choices of model persons 
significantly more of the boys, but not of the girls, 
chose characters from the remote environment and 
this difference as between boys and girls was signif- 
icant. There was also a markedly significant prefer- 
ence for same-sex models. Girls chose another child 
as a model significantly more often than boys did. 
In the imputation of self-concepts girls as compared 
with boys tended to choose a greater proportion of 
items of immediate relevancy to their everyday life 
and significantly less frequently accepted for them- 
selves items ascribed to others. In characteristics 
of model DN and selí-concept imputations, the 
number of references to superior ability, to being 
friendly and well liked and to status led to an infer- 
ence as to the importance of the needs for reco ition 
and acceptance and the giving and receiving of affec- 
tion. Implications for education and projective tech- 
niques were considered.—G. F. Wooster. 

4769. Brehm, Mary L., Back, Kurt W., & 
Bogdonoff, Morton D. (Duke U.) A physiolog- 
ical effect of cognitive dissonance under stress 
and deprivation. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(3), 303-310.—An experiment 
and a partial replication were conducted to relate the 
change of motivation due to dissonance reduction 
and commitment to physiological changes. The ex- 
perimental technique was based on food deprivation 
studies by Brehm which showed that already deprived 
individuals who committed themselves to further fast- 
ing under conditions of low reward decreased their 
seli-estimates of hunger, while the reverse was true 
for those given high rewards. The data suggest that 
a person who has convinced himself that he is not so 
hungry tends to respond physiologically as if he were 
not hungry.—Journal abstract. 

4770. Brown, Barry S. (VA Hosp., Brecksville, 
O.) The effect of integrated hospital experience 
on the racial attitudes of schizophrenic and non- 
psychiatric patients. Newsletter for Research in 
Psychology, 1964, 6(3), 33-34.— The study concerns 
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Dabbs, » Jr. (Yale U.) Self- 
. and attitude 


acted with characteristics of Ss in producing attitude 
i Ss were influenced more by the 
Ss and low-esteem ՏՏ by the noncoper, even though 
ՏՏ evaluated the noncoper unfavorably. Further 
igation indicated that Ss high and low in self- 
esteem were themselves copers and noncopers, re- 
spectively. Ss appeared to accept persuasive influence 
rom the rasara ant նաք թ red 
selves, regardless consciously felt towar 
him.—Journal abstract. 4 
4773. Dale, R. R., & Jones, J. A. (University 
Coll. Swansea, ) An investigation into the 
of boys and girls to scrip- 
ture as a school subject in certain co-educational 


ish Journal of 


š 
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come progressively greater. Strong attachment to 
Sunday School and/or Place of Worship was asso- 
ciated with more favorable response, and less differ- 
ence both between the sexes the social classes. In 
this sample attitudes were slightly more favorable 
when pupils were taught by a mistress. (21 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 

4774. Deo, Pratibha. (Ս. Punjab, Chandigarh, 
India) A study of self-concepts of university 
students in Punjab. Psychological Studies, 9(2), 
74-90.—A  selí-checking list of 210 personality 
words was administered to 595 students (462 men 
and 133 women), from engincering, medical, science, 
arts, and law groups. Analysis of data shows that 
arts students were more extroverted; engineering, 
science, and law were similar to each other in terms 
of the frequency on checking. Engineering students 
checked most frequently these words; intelligent, 
lenient, generous, straight-forward, manly, curious, 
cautious, and precise. Higher checkings in the medi- 
cal students were for nervous, excitable and depcad- 
ent, the science group checked most frequently, con- 
siderate and yielding; the law group checked woch 
like rie brave, likable, happy, and attractive. 
In all groups socially desirable words predominated, 
Tables of words checked by different groups are 
given.—U. Pareek. 

4775. Deo, Pratibha, & Bhalla, Տ. K. (Punjab 
U., India) Influence of praise and blame on 

self-concept. Journal of Psychological 
Researches, 1964, 8(2), 59-67.--3 groups of 100 
graduate students matched for age, sex, intelligence, 
and educational level were administered Self-Concept 
Word List consisting of 304 adjectives. 1 group was 
a control group, while the 2 other groups were 
treated with praise and blame a month later, using 
mirror-drawing for blame and Form Board Triangle 
for praise, Results showed that blame had significant 
influence in the marking of the desirable words, indi- 
cating that negative acceptance is easy. Females 
were more susceptible to praise and blame than males, 
though the differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant.—U. Pareek. 


4776. Di Vesta, F. J., Meyer, D. L., & Mills, J. 
(Syracuse U.) Confidence in an expert as a func- 
tion of his judgments. Human Relations, 1964, 17 
(3), 235-242.— The effect of the apparent certainty 
of expert judgment, of the type of expert and of the 
pleasantness of the judgment to the recipients were 
studied in 240 Ss using a modified Latin square 
design. In a role-playing situation involving an 
expert who collected information, was certain in his 
judgments and relayed pleasant information to the 
Տ, more confidence in the expert was elicited than in 
the opposite conditions. The interaction between 
degree of certainty and pleasantness of information 
was significant, whereas the interaction between type 
of judgment and expert's certainty was significant 
only for unpleasant judgments—W. W. Meissner. 

4777. Dixit, Ramesh C. (B. R. College, Agra, 
India) A socio-psychological study of tobacco 
smoking. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 49-54—A study of 50 
smokers and 50 nonsmokers with the help of a ques- 
tionnaire showed that initiation of smoking was 
largely a socio-psychological phenomenon mediated 
by the mechanisms of emotion, curiosity, smartness, 
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feeling of manliness, — — ü 
— The initiative factors — 
ա: 


hee fear of lung cancer, dislike for its 


mdi. objection el sia au — and dis- 
like of smoking women. skiing cam 
be dealt with at the infant level H the mothers take 


reat care in feeding their young ones at their 
— —U. Pareek. 

. Eddy, Elizabeth Marie. (Columbia Ս.) 
Attitudes towards desegregation among Southern 


students on a Northern ` Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1964, 62(2), —A 
investigation of between length of 


time in the North and attitudes towards desegregation 
among 184 Southern male freshmen and seniors on 
a Northern campus and a control group of 190 North- 
ern students, Deep South seniors were consistently 


more liberal than Deep South freshmen. Results 
among Border State students were but not 
always in the expected direction, stu- 


dents’ attitudes were also related to socio-economic 
status and intent to remain in the North; 
State students’ attitudes were related kenapa 
in extracurricular activities and the onal origin 
of college friends.—Author abstract. 

4779. Feather, Վ. T. (Ս. New England, Aus- 
tralia) Acceptance and rejection of 
relation to attitude strength, critical 


Ա 
intolerance օք 3 Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 127-136.--165 
male students judged the logical validity of 24 reli- 
gious syllogisms (12 proreligion and 12 gie 
and 16 neutral syllogisms which were 
interspersed. A Syllogism Evaluation score was de- 
fined as the number of proreligion syllogisms marked 


sound + the number of antireligious syllogisms 
marked unsound. A Critical Ability score was defined 


assumed to provide measures of intolerance of in- 
consistency. Results show that, for Ss with a pro- 
religious attitude (N= 131), 
ve are eeng 228085. with s 
religious attitude (p< > 27095 rel 
with Critical Ability scores db 5), and 3 
correlated with Intolerance o! N 2. 
Հ.01). The antireligious group (N= ) does ira 
provide an adequate test of predictions. i 
discussed in relation to “ consistency" 
theory and research. (23 
4780. Festinger, Leon. Behavioral 
opinion change. Public Opimion Q 
28(3), 404-417.—Although attitudes are ¥ 
conceived to be tendencies to specific types of poss 
the relationship between attitude és 5 25 
quent behavior has been investigated in only a tew 
research studies. The importance of this Leen 
scientiñc problem and the meagerness of t 2 
as yet available, which run somewhat contrary ei 
prevalent expectations, call for resear 
efforts in the future—Journal abstract. eg 
4781. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New Yor 
Upstate Med. Cent.) Power orientation and == 
cept of self height in men: Preliminary note. 
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d Motor Shilis, 1904, 18(3),72--ն was 


wed with proving 
his super will have an exaggerated ides of his 


“bigness.” aspirations were 
mass of the Achievemeat, Aggression, and Domi 
nance scales of the EPPS and also a technique assess- 
—— pee rtr used to . 
were 
5" ) of his bigness. 52 male Ss were 
— —U— siguifcantly supported the hy- 
pothesis —Author abstract 


of psychiatric hospital personnel 
ical Reports, 1964, 152) 615-618. 


En ee pn fei y; 
not 
mean scores of the college students and the hospital 
personnel on scales, groups were signifi- 
cantly more accepting of physical disability than of 
— ginem e 
hospital personnel were signi , more ac» 
de erri than ol արար, i people bui 
the mean scores of both groups on both scales were 
4783. Տ. (Hiroshima U., Japan 
stake ce Drerpersonsl. cognitive structure: II. 
The transparency of 


interpersonal attitudes. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 35(2), 82-92. 
discusses the di intro- 


i 


5 


transparent (observable 
feelings. It is further concluded 


DII. 
i a way wi D * 
e by and toward Ai, Barc ^ 
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Patriotism and military discip as a function 
ք mi . Journal of Social 
oe pe wp aa: 


a hypothesized positive relationship between ilitary 


training —— Legem acceptance of 
mili discipline. Naval recrui 

made progressively higher scores le Se աո 
training period progressed to 


oups, and correla 
cation and attitude scores, are reported.—Author ab- 
stract. 

4785. Garai, Josef E. (Pratt Inst, NYC) The 
effect of information on students’ knowledge of 
population problems and their attitudes toward 
population control. Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 16- 
20.—2 methods of instruction, one stressing social 
psychological, the other economic aspects, proved 
equally effective in achieving a significant increase 
(.001) in the level of information on population prob- 
lems and a significantly more favorable attitude (.01) 
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of bath comtrol techniques the rhythm 
— —— 

4746, Gladstone, Roy, & G. C. (Okh- 
boma State U.) Dogmatism the gulf hypothe- 
ge, Journal of Social Prychology, 1964, 64(1), 21- 
11 : the perceived gulf between own 


լ 
71 
ի 


iM vary with dogma- 
and Delhi University 


percentage of people in each of 5 coun- 
“good,” the latter being used to indi- 
, Scores correlated with 
significant r's in either. population. 
ic and had a larger mean, 


Hi 
i 


դ 
է 
| 


. Glasner, Daniel Mayer. (Purdue U.) 
tions of the components 
)iszertation Abstracts, 1964, 


Jewrmal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 

1964, 7 $67-570.—12 Ss known to have posi- 
toward the church, as measured a 

— of m scale, S acu to 
a essay before 3. person 
1 S «ՐՆ Ss, 4 speakers 
prochurch listeners, 4 read the speech to 

meutral groups, and 4 faced audiences composed of 
amtichurch individuals. All of the groups then dis- 
cussed the communication for 12 min. The speakers 
showed de ae in attitude toward — 
^ P position taken by the 
comunication, This toward a less favorable 
stand was found to come principally from those 
the speech with indi- 
who or negatively dis- 
posed toward the church. The results are interpreted 
as supporting a reinforcement theory oí attitude 
change in an induced compliance situation.—/ournal 


i 
i 


4789. , Carole, & Byrne, Donn. (U. 
Texas) Ke as positive and nega- 
tive reinforcements. Science, 1964, 146( Whole No. 
3645), 798-799— The finding that attraction is a 
function of attitude similarity has been interpreted as 
a special case of the effect of positive and negative 
reinforcements on attraction. A simple discrimina- 
tion learning task was employed in which the rein- 
0 were attitude statements similar and dis- 
similar to the opinions of the S. The presentation 

attitude statements after each correct re- 
Sponse and dissimilar attitude statements after each 


incorrect significantly changed response 
probability. The hypothesis that such statements 
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could be wal as reinforcers in à kamisg 
was thes confirmed —J Հարամ abiteact 


4790. Gorman, Warren, 
(Lenox. Hill SE NYC) 
organ? Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 2-1 
110 student nurses were given a questionnaire 
their body image. They reported that the heart 
most important to old people, sex organs most 
portant to adults, and brain, heart, and 
organs equally important in chikiren. The 
whose absence would be missed most was the 
the sex organs being next. Body image is 
to perception. Correlations are drawn — sell- 
ԻՂ աո» of the brain as a “less important organ" 
perception of the size of the head, and relative aae 


of the brain in the body image, (57 ref.) —Josrmall 
abstract, 

4791. Graebner, Oliver E. (Valparaiso Ú 
Child concepts of God. Religious Education, 1064, 


$9(3), 234-241.—Review of research on rel 
concepts of children, with special reference to 
of concepts of God.. A. Walters, 


4792. Greenstein, Fred I. (Wesleyan U.) Ne 
light on PME emie values: A f. 
body of surv ta. Social Forces, 1964, 42(4), 
441-450,— The hypothesis that Americans have 
to value personal achievement less in the ast ` 
century has been supported by impressionistic argue 
ments and by indirect measures of value change such 
as Lowenthal's content analysis of trends over ` 
years in heroes օք magazine biography. I 
findings are juxtaposed with a forgotten body of bis- 
torical survey data on children’s choices of ex 
since the turn of the century. The survey data sug- 
gest that indirect indices such as magazine biog- 
raphies are not adequate measures oí values. Tn 
general, the value change hypothesis is not Տ 
—Journal abstract, 


4793. Gruner, Charles R. An experimental 
study of the effectiveness of oral satire in modi- 
fying attitude, Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
4863.— Abstract, 

4794. Gynther, Malcolm D., & Brillaint, Patri- 
cia J. (Washington U. Med. Sch., St. Louis 

thology and attitudes toward 

illness. Archives of General Psychiatry, 11(1), 
48-52.— The Custodial Mental Illness Ideology 

was used to measure orientations toward 

illness along a custodial-humanitarian continuum. 
To obtain a quantitative measure of degree of psycho- 
pathology, the MMPI F scale was given. In addi- 
tion, the Authoritarian and Traditional Family Ide- 
ology scales were administered to demonstrate the 
relations between the autocratic-democratic orienta- 
tion and the other measures. Each of the 124 white 
patients admitted to Malcolm Bliss Mental Health 
Center during a 5-wk. period was approached for 
testing a minimum of 2 days after admission. 9 
patients were able to complete the test battery. Atti- - 
tudes toward mental illness are not related to sex ` 
or admission status; however, they are signifi 
related to age, education, and marital status. The 
data indicated that older, married, and less educated. 
patients are more custodial in their orientation to- 
ward mental illness than the younger, unmarried, and ` 
better educated patients. Further, a significant rela- 
tionship was found between degree of psychopathol- 
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behavior children. 
Frychetogy, 1904, 62(2), 3200-34, —An S wale de- 
agreed to measure m bealth որտեւ associated 


with childrens’ behavior —— amd an M 
to merasere moralistic eva of the «ame 
kwa were sent to priest, 
cinica! paychologists, The moral vmplscations 
behasior problems were related to 


severity of the problems by rabbis, but mot by priests, 
ministers, or psychologists. Rabbis and priests were 
յո signifeant disagreement with the mental health 


attitudes of paychalagista ue the ministers were in 
significant agreement wit psychologists as mwas 
ured by the S scale. The cler ^s mental health 
attitedes were compared with t of school teachers 


on whom comparable data is available —Author ab- 


ateact 


4796. Hebron, M. E. & London, W. (U. Hull. 
England) A st of in the 


udy 
of English children. Dries carnal of Educat 
Prychology, 1964, 34(2), 125-131,—A questionnaire 
of stereotypical statements on ways of nurturing chil- 


dren, with cach statement along a dimention 
of detachment/projection was applied to a of 
intelligent adolescent. girls and r mothers. 


results were compared with those for teachers and 


mothers of preadolescent chiklre K 

port the thesis that girls attain py 4 

bi ond pe We conflict 

child and parent. Wi ] 

occurs in areas less projectively charged, The school 
most d the girls 


eh protecti 
on jon 
a mother's pers 
dom. The transitional age for the attainment 
greater independence of attitude in adolescent 
was located at the 14th and 15th years.—/ 
#tract. 

4797. Heim, A. W., Ramsay, B., & Watts, K. P. 
( Psychological Lab., Cambridge, ) Adapta- 
tion to level of difficulty in 
of words. British Journal o 
ogy, 1964, 34(2), 109-119.— 
difficulty on judging the degree of i 
obscure words was investigated. 3 experiments 

respectively, students 

from 2 different universities and naval — All 
3 groups displayed unwitting level 
of difficulty of the i 
resented. Thus Ss who were 


easy words tended to 
judge the obscure words as unfamiliar ; whereas those 
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Author abstract. Ee 
4802. Hinrichs, John R. (IBM, White Plains, 
N. V.) Thea chemists. Jour- 


1964, 48 (5). 287-293.— 
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stronger for chemists with high 
number of years experience than for recent hires.— 
our 


Journal of Social Psychology, 
1964, 62(2), 189-195.—In order to test the relations 


between authoritarian Lene, and prejudice, 

the F scale, the Հաբ * scale and Ë 7 

concerning were administered to stu- 
above d 


dents freshman class in a liberal arts col- 
lege in the deep South. The mean F scale was 
smaller by a significant amount than those recorded 


in the literature for Southern samples. Chi squared 
tests revealed that those who had higher F or Social 
Maturity scores were more likely to agree with segre- 
gation and those with lower scores were against seg- 
regation. However, a few with high F and Social 

ity scores were for integration, while a few 
with low F and Social Maturity scores favored 
Segregation —Author abstract. 

4804. Holzberg, Jules D., Gewirtz, Herbert, & 
Ebner, Eugene. Changes in moral judgment and 
self-acceptance in college students as a function 
of companionship with hospitalized mental pa- 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 
(4). 299-303.—The present investigation describes 
studies undertaken to determine the effects of asso- 
ciation with mental patients on the per- 
sonalities 2 32 male ese who were 
compared to a control group comparable stu- 
dents who had not been involved in this experience 
The mel demonstrate sig- 
d change in -acceptance and in 
moral judgments concerning sexual and aggressive 
Mirrors opu" cb the 1 experi- 

is exam In order to elucidate the reasons 
for these changes.—Journal abstract. 


4806. Husek, T. R. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) 

8 certainty and information destruction: 
Variables in the study of the communication of 
tion. California Journal of Educational Re- 
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search, 1964, 15(4), 184-189.—114 junior and senior 
high school pupils read statements of high and low 
certainty pertaining to causation of schizophrenis 
and the use of tranquilizing drugs. 2 weeks later they 
were confronted with statements negating or temper- 
ing that which they previously had read. Control 
groups initially received "neutral" messages which 
subsequently were negated. High certainty messages 
were associated with more "positive" attitudes (Os. 
good Semantic Differential). On the 1st testing, the 
experimental messages produced more favorable atti- 
tudes. Both high and low certainty groups showed a 
lowering of attitudes on the 2nd testing, although the 
difference between them remained.—T. E. Newland. 


4807. Imre, P. D. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Attitudes of volunteers toward 
mental hospitals compared to patients and per- 
sonnel Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 
516.—32 female volunteers, 55 hospital employees, 
and 72 patients were compared on the Souclem Scale 
to investigate attitudes of volunteers. — Volunteers 
were significantly less variable than were the pa- 
tients, Hospital personnel and volunteers were found 
to be more favorable toward mental hospitals than 
were the patient Ss. A common favorable attitude 
on the part of hospital personnel and volunteers was 
concluded.—E, J. Kronenberger. 


4808. Iwashita, T. A basic study of the mecha- 
nism of interpersonal feeling and of its perception. 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1964, 35(2), 57-69. 
—This study suggests that a major portion of per- 
ceived interpersonal feeling tone which one experi- 
ences as directed toward oneself is determined by 
one’s own basic feelings about oneself.—A. Barclay. 

4809. Kahn, M. W., Jones, N. F., MacDonald, 
J. M., Conners, C. K., & Burchard, J. (U. Colo- 
rado) A factorial study of patient attitudes to- 
ward mental illness and psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 
235-241.—64 psychiatric Ss were given a 100-item 
questionnaire relevant to S’s attitude toward psychia- 
trist, psychiatric illness, and hospitalization. An 
item reliability check was made through readminis- 
tration and 45 of the most reliable items were sub- 
ject to factor analysis. 17 factors accounted for 
87.3% of the total variance and 5 factors accounted 
for 50.4% of the total variance. These 5 factors 
were presented and discussed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


4810. Kammeyer, Kenneth. (U. California, 
Davis) Feminine role: An analysis of attitude 
consistency. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1964, 26(3), 295-305 —Mirra Komarovsky's discus- 
sion of the alternative sex roles provided for Ameri- 
can college girls served as the basis for development 
of ordinal scales of 2 dimensions of the feminine sex 
role. These scales distinguished between girls with 
traditional and modern attitudes about “female per- 
sonality traits” and “feminine role behavior.” Among 
the 209 college girls studied, a positive association 
appeared between these 2 attitude dimensions. About 
7$ of the sample had consistent attitudes, being either 
traditional or modern on both scales. Partial elabora- 
tion analysis revealed that attitude consistency was 
positively related to number of college friends, dating 
frequency, and frequency of parental contact. Com- 
munication feedback was judged to be the interpretive 
link between frequency of interaction and attitude 
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Sr? 

4511. Kellmer Pringle, M. L. & Edwards, J. B. 
Some concepts and of junior 
schoo! children. British Journal Social & Clini- 


cal Prychology, 1964, 3(3), 196-215 —The following 
3 devices were used with a sample of 226 children. 


child names 
the person he would most wish 
reasons for his choice; (2) The "Moral Wickedness” 
Test, where the S describes what 
the most “wicked” deeds; (3) The “Moral Incidents’ 
Test, ժպ 10 a — involving 
honesty, loyalty, res ibility punishment, are 
presented together vi shuywtiya methods 
ing them. The results were analyzed in relation to 
sex and intelligence as assessed by the Stanford- 
Binet Scale. The majority of children chose as their 
ideal characters ly unknown to them. Both 
sexes tended to choose male figures but boys men- 
tioned a relatively greater of characters 
associated with war, adventure, politics, and sport, 
whereas girls chose a higher proportion rir 
distinguished because of moral or religious 
Less able children more often named as their ideal 
someone from their immediate circle of relatives or 
friends and gave fewer reasons for their choice than 
the more intelligent. group. The most 
mentioned "wicked deeds" were murder, 
cruelty, stealing and cruelty to animals. 1 
sexes showed — MONET, W 
wicked actions, a higher proportion o 
considered stealing, Հարա animals, lying and 
swearing to be wicked. most intelligent group 
produced a greater number and variety of առա 
wicked actions. The findings from the “Moral Inci- 
dents” Test suggests that straightforward moral 
sues are readily understood by children but that 
duller child’s moral judgment is prone to become 
confused or blurred in the face of complexity or 
subtlety. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4812, Kemp, C. Gratton. (Ohio State o Self- 
perception in relation to open-closed , 50 
tems. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 70(2), 
341-344.— Total of 150 college students, aged 20 to 


ment of Anxiety, the latter prior to midterm examina- 
tion, Each estimated degree of open-mindedness 
anxiety. 
closed-minded, and closed: 
than Scale measurement, (.001 level). For open- 
minded there was no significant difference between 
true (Check List) and ived anxiety ; for closed- 
minded there was a difference, (OI level). Author 
stract. 


4813. idd, Aline H., & Wallace, Barbara J. 
(Pomona Coll) Attitude among so- 


dal groups within a tion. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 377 —The 
results of an analysis of data from attitude Scales 


given to 33 members of 3 fraternities within a highly- 
selected college population showed that significant 
attitude differences exist within small social groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

4814. Kiesler, Charles A. & Kiesler, Sara B. 
(Stanford U.) Role of forewarning in persuasive 


39: 4511-4517 


information is crucial in er- 
mining the effect of a persuasive communication.— 

Journal abstract, 
4815. om, Eric; Albaum, Anita, & Hether- 
Factors influ- 


ternal criteria are 
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«րան, tow presence Ke 
somalay trait, and positive correlations between 
imcnense the ive validity of both Author 
be 

4818. 


AN penitentiary inmates ° 
Ze tothe 


Analyses were made of the errors that 
Ss produced when figure displays 
PR RE am; figures — 

men women too close to- 
gether, homosexuals replace 2 men figures closer 
together than they do men and women figures. The 
meaning of the man-woman schema and the impli- 


4819. Lana, Robert E. (Alfred Ս.) The influ- 


ence of the pena on order effects in persuasive 
Journal of Abnormal & Social 

SS, 1964, 69(3), E college stu- 
were assigned to experimi groups ar- 
ranged to examine the effects օք taking an opinion 


է 


communication was Nikita Khrushchev. e 
clear primary effect for groups 
Primacy effects were 


iH 
in 
իր 
d 
| 


i 


—— — of any kind. 
to “set” hypothesis is 
discussed. A 3-month follow up failed to yield 
ո return օք original Տտ էօ draw 
tentative conclusions about the 
effects.—Journal abstract. 
K. (Oklahoma Star U. ) 
tate U.) 
attitudes of college students at the 
of Alabama. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, IDEA 327-332.—Attitudes about 
egroes, integra segregation were gathered 
from a selected sample of 178 University of Ashes 
students. 3 research instruments developed by other 
gators were utilized. The results of this study 
I as follows: (1) 34% of the students regarded 
the Negro as inferior to the white in respect to 
responsibility, morality, and ambition, 


ի 
վ 


i 


the : 

onsegregation scale developed by 
Holtzman; and (3) this 64% for Alabama students 
in 1962 compared with the 57% for Texas students 
in 1952 on the same scale—Journal abstract. 

4821. Lipetz, Milton Ք. (Ս. Colorado) Au- 
thoritarianism and the use of information for the 
assessment of attitudes. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 62(2), 315-319.—The study investigated 
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the relati ip between authoritarianism and secs- 
racy of attitudinal assessments. College Ss of both 
sexes judged the California F scale attitudes of a 
respondent following the tion of information 
relevant to such judgments through standard inter- 
view recordings. The results indicate that the rela- 
tionship between authoritarianism and the distortion 
of relevant information holds not only for extremes 


of an F scale distribution, as has been previously ` 


demonstrated, but for the entire range of such scores, 
Author abstract. 


4822. Lotan, Mikhael Amadot vearakhim bi- 
tenuat hanoar. [Attitudes and values in youth 
movement.) Berl tzenelson Coll, 1964. 241. p. 
—"The purpose of this research was to reach a 
deeper understanding of the social processes,” which 
have occurred during the last 15 yr. within the Israel 
Youth Movement. Its practical aim was to learn 
to what extent those changes indicate a need to 
change work habits widespread within the Youth 
Movement and to adapt new ones.” Following items 
were searched by a questionnaire (130 questions), 
and the answers calculated by x?: (1) The main 
expectations from belonging to the Youth Movement, 
(2) The relation to the Movement and to its activi- 
ties, (3) Interest in the Movement ideology and ac- 
tivities. The results are summarized in 182 tables.— 
H. Ormian. 


4823. McCourt, James Francis. (Boston U.) A 
study of acceptance of the geriatric patient among 
selected groups of hospital personnel. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4833-4834.— Abstract. 

4824. McGinnies, Elliott. (U. Maryland) Atti- 
tudes toward civil liberties among Japanese and 
American university students. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 58(1), 177-186.—12 statements dealing 
with questions of civil liberties were given to a 
sample of over 600 American and Japanese students 
at 6 universities. Extent of agreement or disagree- 
ment with each item was indicated on 5-interval 
rating scales. Student attitudes were generally simi- 
lar within each country, so that cross-cultural com- 
parisons could be made. Although both groups ex- 
pressed common libertarian sentiments on 6 of the 
items, the Japanese embraced four additional princi- 
ples. The Americans rejected 5 libertarian concepts 
and the Japanese only one. Each group was neutral 
on a single item.—Journal abstract. 

4825. Mills, Judson, & Ross, Abraham. (Syra- 
cuse U.) Effects of commitment and certainty 
upon interest in supporting information. Journal 
of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 552- 
555.—A field experiment was conducted to test hy- 
potheses derived from a theory concerning interest 
in information about the relative merits of alternative 
actions. After college men stated a position on an 
issue, they indicated their interest in reading articles 
favoring each side of the issue and also rated how 
certain they were their position was best. Some 
were told their position would be publicized, others 
that it would be kept completely private. In accord- 
ance with the hypotheses, when they were publicly 
committed to a position, the less certain they were 
it was the best position the more they preferred in- 
formation supporting the position; when they were 
not committed, the more certain they were the more 
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the perception of 

versa of C P. 1964, 1 
5755 . e. աոնե 
envirocswnt as percet š are weas- 
ered and investigated in Lb rere eon 
ժեռ An instrument was developed for — 
the perceptions of behav in form of 
activities or tasks that a 8 j 
chosen occupation, The Poe 
was coed to measure values in 8 value areas, Sa were 


79 male freshmen in teacher education and a ae 
neering freshmen at the University of N 


Values were associated with the diff 

of engiasering by prospective RE 
not found for freshmen teachers’ perceptions of their 
chosen Geld. (15 ref.) Journal abstract, 


& 


4827. Pricert, Sheridan Տ. (Foothill Coll) 
Ethical and patterns of 
student majors in Cali, 


disciplines. — Califormia 
Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 15(3), 112- 
121.—By means of an 


inductively 
maire íorm, reactions of 130 (out of ) 
Respondents were obtained the ierg 


tudes which should be in teaching in English, 
mathematics, soci , and The statements 
of such attitudes in are presented. 


a given discipline are 
strongly influenced along 

identification with fellow students and teachers - 
ing similar values, and that these strongly held ethi- 
cal beliefs act as insulators when students are exposed 
to teachers and students from the other disciplines.— 
T. E Newland, 

4828. Radtke, Robert C. (State U. Iowa) An 
S-R approach to attitude intensity. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4837.—Abstract. 

4829. Reiss, Ira L. (State U. Iowa) The scal- 
ing of premarital sexual permissiveness. 7 
2), 188-198. — 

sexual 


i 


Guttman scales for measuring 
missiveness are and 
have been tested on national 
Student samples. A difference appears in 
order of questions for the Se permissive 
permissive groups. This difference 

the high permissive groups giving less relative 
port to affectionless kissi petting 
while giving more relative support to coital 
The basic 12-item scale 


several subscales for particular 5 
These scales allow one էօ classify into 


and 
the 


ily 
un Hu 


of positive and negative social reinforcement 
examined. ՏՏ spoke to a small audience of peers, 
advocating a position contrary to their 
expressed views. In each condition, Ss were selected 
to have either high or low need for social reinforce- 
ment. One control sample received the same instruc- 


en. Scheibe, Kar! Edward. (Ս. Californis, 
and : o ee iental and theoretical anal- 
Pula. Diani , 1964, 2(12), Me 


sarily present at the outset. Regarding those atti- 
tudes that are initially similar, it is suggested that 
this similarity may not be unique to the couple but 
rather that it may be a function of greater incidence 
in the field of eligibles. Journal abstract. 
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4836. Stack, James Jay. (Ohio State Ս.) Indi- 
vidual SS die of cognitive 
dissonance: An study. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), — Abstract. 


4837. Stanley, Gordon, & Martin, John. (Ս. 
Western Australia) How sincere is the tist? 
eet 1964, 71(4), 331-334.—Ro- 

h 


acquiescence of the double-agreement 
phenomenon. Ist of these (B,) states that the 
respondent when replying to the reversed scale “sees 


a good reason why he not tell the truth... . 
be (thus) tells the truth to the original statement 
= he deliberately lies ամ the une statement." 

is int as implying that responses to a 
reversed of dogmatism, authoritarianism, or 
anti-Semitism would correlate positively with scores 
on social desirability or lie scales. Empirical data 
are advanced to refute this hypothesis—Journal ab- 


4tract, 
4838. qe enen William. (U. Missouri) Ap- 
plication of Q-method to the measurement of 
ublic opinion. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(3), 
2582 3.—A formal model is described for repre- 
senting qualitative attributes of public opinion. These 
were the subject of a paper by George Carslake 
Thompson in 1886, which, though reprinted in recent 
years, has never been reduced to operations. The 
proposed method covers Thompson's schema in all 
its parts, and offers a way to measure opinions as 
individual understandings, operant as ack in 
Q-methodology.—Journal abstract. 


4839. Stephenson, William. (U. Missouri) Ap- 
plication of the Thompson schema to the current 
controversy over Cuba. Psychological Record, 
1964, 14(3), 275-290.—An example is provided of 
a method proposed for the measurement of public 
opinion along Q-method lines, using the current 
controversy about Cuba as an illustration. Interpre- 
tative matters are given special attention. It is sug- 
gested that the method is basic to political science, 
and that, applied to controversial complexes, it could 
replace a great deal of current effort to measure 
public opinion by large sampling procedures—Jour- 


nal abstract, 


4840. Stern, Lucetta Smith. (Columbia U.) 
Ego strength and beliefs about the cause of 
illness. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 
11(3), 257-261.—Level of maturity of beliefs about 
the cause of illness was hypothesized to be positively 

ed to ego strength among 47 men afflicted with 
Parkinson's disease. The causal beliefs were in- 
ferred from an interview and their maturity was de- 
fined according to their correspondence with medical 
explanations. The Ego Disjunction scale, the Wor- 
cester Scale of Social Attainment and Barron’s Ego 
Strength scale were used to assess ego strength. 
The hypothesis was borne out among the scores on 
the ego disjunction measures, While a significant 
Positive relationship was also found between social 
attainment and belief maturity, the importance of 
education in social attainment imposed a restriction 
on the ce as tested by this measure. Scores 
on the Barron' scale provided no support for the 
hypothesis. Education and religion were also found 
to affect causal beliefs. Belief maturity was discussed 
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in terms of freedom from intrapsychic conflict 
(Princeton Մ.) 


Journal abstract. 

4841. Suedfeld, Peter. Con- 
ceptual and environmental complexity as ն 
in attitude change. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
(11), 4837-A4838.— Abstract, 

4842. Tomich, Edward. (U. Missouri) T 
cognitions and behavioral conformity. Di 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4838—4839.— Abstract: 

4843. Tompkins, Phillip K., & Samovar, 
A. (Purdue U.) An experimental study of 
effects of credibility on the comprehension of con- 
tent. Speech Monographs, 1964, 31(2), 120-123— 
The same informative speech was presented to stus 
dents in a beginning speech course under 4 conditions, 
with high, neutral, and low credibility introductions 
and under control conditions. Introductions պո 
icantly affected attitudes toward the credibility of the” 
speaker, but the introduction given the speaker did not 
affect the amount of learning. D. Lebo. 

4844. Tong-He Choo. (Boston U.) Communi- 
cator credibility and communication discri 
as determinants of opinion change. Journal of Age 
cial Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 65-76.— The purpose 
the study was to vary experimentally the degree 
communicator credibility and communication 
crepancy and to investigate the main and the inter: 
action effects of these 2 variables on opinion change: 
The opinion change was assessed by the change se 
from before communication to after communication. 
The experimental group showed significantly greater 
extent of opinion change toward the communication 
than did the control group. The results confi 
the hypotheses advanced, thus: (a) The group who 
received the communication attributed to the highs 
credible source changed significantly more toward 
communication than did the group which read 
communication from the low-credible source, (b) 
The Ss who judged the communicator's position as. 
more discrepant from their own stand changed sig- 
nificantly more toward the communication than 
those who judged it less discrepant. (c) The inter- 
action effect between these 2 main variables was not 
significant—Author abstract. Y 


4845. Van Dusen, W., & Rector, W. (Mendocino 
Calif. State Hosp.) A Q sort study of the ideal 
administrator. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 
19(2), 244.—18 staff members and 2 patients of a 
state mental hospital sorted the 50 item Chicago Q 
Sort for the ideal administrator. No appreciable 
differences between psychiatrists, psychologists, soci 
workers, and rehabilitation therapists were noted. 
Items most descriptive and those least descriptive of 
the ideal administrator were given. The ideal ap- 
peared to be that of a masculine figure.—E. Jd 
Kronenberger. - 


4846. Wallace, Walter L. Institutional and life- 
cycle socialization of college freshmen. American 
Journal of Sociology, 1964, 70(3), 303-318.—The - 
level of importance that students attached to getting 
good grades is higher and the level of their graduate 
aspirations lower at the time of their entry into col- 
lege than at any other time in their Freshman year. 
Attitudinal change among college Freshmen during 
their first? weeks of college experience seems suffi- - 
ciently rapid and pervasive as seriously to question 
the validity of any single observation as being repre- ` 
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wntative of Freshmen, or at beast to require fairly 
exact Gating of such an observation, The Freibenan 
changes in grades evaluation and graduate 
veces to result from 2 kinds of peer-group ie 
different im direction and im relevance, A special 
sociometrie technique enables empirical differentiation 
between the primary agents of influence on col- 
lege Freshmen's attitudes toward their present lives as 
students, on the one hand, and on Freshmen's attitudes 
toward their future adult lives, on the other. Aub 
abstract 

4847. Ward, Charles D. (U. North Carolina) 
A further examination of birth order as a 
factor among volunteer subjects. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 6 (3), 311-313— 
A total of 520 students were asked to volunteer for a 
psychology experiment and given individual sign 
sheets which varied in the description of the experi- 
ment. The Ist kind of sheet described the experiment 
as a Siem experiment, the 2nd contained ոօ 
description, while the 3rd described the cxperiment 
as involving a task done while alone. % of the stu- 
dents received the sheets before being informed of a 
rtici - in ex- 
in 


arousal. 

nal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(1), 115-124.— 
The notion that the induction of cognitive dissonance 
may be related to physiological arousal prompted this 
study. 48 neuropsychiatric patients were presen 
with fabrications of authoritative information which 
was either consonant or dissonant with their pre- 
viously assessed opinions. Heart rate and psycho- 
galvanic response (PGR) differences were observed 
as the Ss were receiving the Տ y authoritative 
information and indicating their opinions. Significant 
changes of opinion were demonstrated, and there was 
suggestive evidence to support the is that the 
PGR index of arousal was related to the induction of 
cognitive dissonance. There were ոօ differences 
among groups of schizophrenics, of neurotics, and of 
personality disorders in the extent to which opinion 
change occurred; the neurotics were the only group 
showing a significant change in PGR during the 
criterion period.—Journal abstract. ' 

4849. Weinberg, Carl. (Ս. Delaware) Achieve- 
ment and school attitudes of adolescent boys as 


related to behavior and occupational status of 
families. Social Forces, 1964, 42(4), 462-466.-- 
School deviants were com to school leaders with 


ported the notion that those who conform best to 
nonacademic or behavioral 
do appreciably better academically than do those who 
deviate. The 2 groups were observed to differ with 
respect to school attitudes. The strength of the rela- 
tionship was observed to shift when tional 
status controls were introduced. “Blue-collar” de- 
viants were found to be less hostile towards the school 
than their “white-collar” counterparts.—Jowrnal ab- 
tract. 
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je Zeg of expen. 
( State Ս.) exposures to 
persuasive communication in the instrumental 
cenditisalag of attitudes, Journal of Social Pry- 
chology, 1964. 63(2). e Single vs. repeated 
fo à persuasive communication in 
— vere —— experimentally. Ss (N = 488) 
had “no opinion” before persuasion. Speed 17 
latency) of agreement with a statement of the 
was an increasing function of number of SR 
the persuasive communication —Jowrnal abstract. 


4851. Zunich, Michael (Southern Ilinois Ս.) 
Attitudes 


of lower-class { Journal of Social 
Pryc „ 1964, 63(2), M7-M1.—This investiga- 
tion the hypothesis that perceptions of attit 


between parents and their children are significantly 
related. More specifically, the study focuses on the 
question of to what extent do lower-class 

ily members share common family-related atti- 
tudes, 42 white lower-class parents, and their adoles- 
cent children. to the PARI. Essentially, 
the results indicated: (1) that members of the same 
family have different perceptions toward family life, 
and (2) that greater agreement exists between the 
p of mothers and daughters than between 
athers and their children Jour nal abstract, 
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4852. Becker, Selwyn W., Lerner, Melvin J., & 
Carroll, Jean, (U. Chicago * as a 
function of birth order, payoff, and type of group 
ո Journal of Abnormal & Social Ae en y, 
964, 69(3), 31 —First-born and later- 
lescents were tested in an Asch situation. By intro- 
ducing a small or a large “payoff” for each correct 
judgment the amount of yi ոք was reliably affected. 
A small Pod led to decreased yielding for both first 

and later-born Ss; whereas a large payoff led to 
as confirming the hypothesis 
dependent on others 


nal abstract. 

4853. Borgatta, Edgar F. 
note on the consistency of € 
interaction process analysis. Sociometry, 1964, 27 
(2), 222-229.— Consistency in rcm ESCH 

person 
Ee discussion groups and 3-person, structured 
role-playing groups. Substantial consistency in Տ be- 
havior is found in the first 2 situations, but there is 
little prediction to role վեար Attention is focused 
een question of whi 
reflect “personality 
to situational variation.—Journal abstract. 

4854. Carment, D. W., Schw: Ք. Տ., & Miles, 
C. G. (McMaster U.) Participation and opinion 
change as related to cohesiveness and sex of Ss 
in two-person groups. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
14(3), 695-702.—3 sets of equal numbers of male and 
female pairs of Ss were studied. In one set 
members of each pair had been told that they should 
like each other. In a second set, one member had 
been given this information whereas the other had 
been told that there was no reason to believe he would 
get along with the other. In a third set, both pair 


(U. Wisconsin) A 
sub behavior in 
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The dependent measares were the amount of par- 
ticipation amd extent of change during and 
after an informal debate. It was found that participa- 
tion was affected the sex of Ss, whereas 
qu a to both sex and the nature 

the prior information. —/owrnal abstract. 

4855. Jerry S. (U. Nebraska) Patterns 
of role in inf . Sociom- 


groups. They are dis- 
covered by means of a RER which asks group 
jate their fellows with items from 


4856. Cratty, Bryant J., & Sage, Jack N. (U. 


California) ect of primary and secondary group 
interaction improvement in a complex move- 
ment task. Research Quarterly, 1964, 35(3, Pt. 1), 
265-274— imental groups, each of Š Ss, were 


permitted varying degrees of interaction between 6 
trials of a large maze task, performed without vision. 
2 were primary groups, and 2 secondary groups, while 
a fifth (control group) was kept isolated between 
trials. 1 primary and 1 secondary group were per- 
mitted to interact between all trials, while 1 primary 
and 1 secondary group were permitted to interact only 
between Trials 3, 4, and 5 of the 6 trials. Group im- 
provement was found to be a function both of the type 
of group engaging in the task, and of the number of 
interactions permitted. Superior improvement was 
recorded by the primary group interacting between all 
Trials, and by groups interacting between all trials 
versus groups permitted to interact only after Trial 3. 
Improvement of the interacting groups was signií- 
icantly superior to that of the isolated controls. (24 
ref.)—Author abstract. 


4857. Edmonds, Vernon H. (Florida State U.) 
Logical error as a function of group consensus: 
An experimental study of the eftect of erroneous 
group consensus upon logical judgments of gradu- 
ate students. Social Forces, 1964, 43(1), 33-38.— 
This is a study oí the effect of varying degrees of 
consensus upon compliance with an erroneous major- 
ity. Results indicate that the probability of complying 
with a majority is a direct positively accelerated func- 
tion of group consensus. Anxiety level, educational 
level, and occupational class of father were signif- 
icantly related with compliance; whereas logical 
training, age, church attendance, sex and certainty of 
one's judgment were not significantly related.—Jour- 
nal abstract. A 

4858. Fauquier, William, & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
£g Hawaii) Communication and opinion as a 

unction of member attractiveness and opinion 
discrepancy. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 63 
(2), 295-308.—From theoretical analyses by New- 
comb and by Festinger, 4 hypotheses were derived 
concerning the effects upon amount of communication 
and degree of opinion change when pairs of Ss vary 
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in mutual attraction and orientation toward an ime 
Pretests and instructions were used to create 
necessary conditions, then 40 pairs engaged im 
discussion about the church in a 2 X 2 factorial 
sign. Results suggest that a high attraction is as 
ciated with a high degree of communication, but Ս 
opinion change is a function not of attraction but 
discrepancy in orientation.—Jowrnal abstract 
4859. Ferguson, Charles K., & Kelley, Harold B 
(U, California, Los Angeles) Significant factors 
overevaluation of own-group's product. /ournal 
Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), - 
228.—11 pairs of small ad hoc groups worked om 
tasks; the paired groups were within sight of esch 
other but without instructions to compete. Under 
these minimal conditions marked preference for o 
group product was found. The conditions oí the exe 
periment make it likely that these preferences } 
genuine and not merely public expressions of prefe 
ence for instrumental purposes. The bias appears not 
only for members who participated in the work but 
also for nonparticipant members. This is taken 
evidence that attraction to the group is the crucial face 
tor behind the bias.—Journal abstract. ^ 


4860. Garai, Josef E. (Pratt Inst., NYC) Supe 
port of judgmental independence or conformity in 
situations of exposure to strong group pressu 
Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 21-25.—An Asch-type si 
tion was used with 4 experimental and 1 co 
groups of 12 college students each. The critical 
was confronted with the consensus of a unanimou 
majority that disagreed with him on 12 out of 18 
judgments on the severity of light and serious Of 
fenses. Direct verbal appeals to conform or remain 
independent were compared with indirect appeals dit 
guised as essays presented as a test of “literary evalua- 
tion" for written answers. In judgments on light 
offenses, significantly more Ss were swayed toward. 
conformity than toward independence. The disguised 
appeal which the critical Ss did not perceive as pere 
tinent to the judgmental situation was significantly 
(.02) more effective in swaying them toward con. 
formity than the direct appeal. (17 reí.)—Jourmal - 
abstract. ' 

4861. Gibbons, Ira Leland. (Columbia U.) 
Autonomy: A dimension of competence in inter- 
personal relations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(11), 4831-4832.— Abstract. վ 


4862. Gorfein, David Տ. (Utah State U.) - 
ing theory and group influence: A re-examination. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 62(2), 303-308. 
—Hypotheses, propounded by Hoveland and Sherif, | 
drawn from anchoring effects observable in psycho- 
physical scaling were examined in relation to 
communications literature and in experimental study. 
No evidence was found to support these hypotheses. 
The effects of initial extremity of the subject's opinion 
is suggested as a possible alternative explanation : 
the so-called anchor effects in attitude change 
Author abstract. o 
4863. Gorfein, David Տ. (Eastern Michigan U. 
The effects of a nonunanimous majority on à 
tude change. Journal of Social Psychology, Y 
63(2), 333-338.— The presence of a compromise part- — 
ner in a group-influence attempt at attitude change 
was investigated to test 2 alternative hypotheses: (1) — 
the compromise partner will weaken the effect of the 
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i 


ts emphasised —/owrmal abstract, 
4864. Gussow, Zachary. The observer-observed 


ormation about 
small-group research. Psychiatry, 1964, 27(3), 230- 
classroom observati 


project. 
questions involved in O research. 
is held to be an important variable in the group 
situation, with effects on both the observed and the 
O—E. M. Uprichard. 


4865. Harper, Frank F. B. & Tuddenham, Read 
— Ը U. Minnesota Tin oa — 
ol the group as a t ol yielding to a 
torted norm. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 882). 
307-311.—The hypothesis that a group of 
mutual friends would yield more to a distorted DES 
norm than would a group composed of 
others was tested by placing student 
on the basis of their responses to a sociometric ques- 
tionnaire, in an Asch-type social-influence experiment. 
The stimuli were simple perceptual 
results showed that yielding was unaffected by the 
emotional composition of the X Compared 
to a group of strangers test similar condi- 
tions, the acquaintance ES were not signi 
different in yielding. Yielding appears to be intra- 
individually determined in large part.—Author ab- 
stract. 


. Minnesota) 


£ agen 

Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 154-162.— ona 
marble-droppin of 36 nursery school children 
was studi er 2 conditions. 1⁄4 the Ss were given 
Gesetz EL and peri A 

“good,” fine“) liked peers; 14 were 
by disliked peers. Ki of mat A 
ter maintained during the 6-min. testing period when 
the reinforcing agent was a disliked rather than a 


iti of š 

1964, 27(2), 208-221.—124 Ss representing the 4 
principal conceptual syst ited 

and Schroder judged: (1) the distance between 12 
pairs of dots (a) in the presence of a ruler of im- 
perceptibly false calibrations, and (b) in the absence 
of the ruler but with knowledge of the j of 
other members of a triad, under instructions that 
either referred to or made no mention of conformity ; 
(2) and the contents of 16 slides following exposure 
to a narration, from either a low or high status source, 
in which the 9 more ambiguous slides were incorrectly 
identified and the seven more structured ones correctly 
represented, Significant between-systems differences 
were found in the effects produced by: (1) presence of 


* 4864-4571 


the ruber. (2) wemitisation to conformity, and (3) 
states «նառ im the source of the sarretion— 
Jowrmal abatract. 


AMA. Helin, R. & Dunphy, D. (Harvard Ս.) 
Three dimensions of member satisfaction in small 
Heman Helations, 1904, 17(2), 99-112— 
rom a collection of 410 small group studies, those 
dealing with member satisfaction were reviewed. A 
substantial amount of the variance in member satis- 
faction can be accounted for by variation along 3 ma- 
jor dimensions: status comenta, perceived. progress 
toward group goals, and perceived freedom to par- 
ticipate. Where the degree of status consensus among 
members is high, member satisfaction tends to 
Consensus is more readily achieved where 
(a) a lender emerges who plays a role high on both 
eae maintenance functions ; mun 
š ry and mutually supportive 
emerge. 1 specialised in group task, the other in gr 
functions ; and (c) the great man or ta 
specialist is wed to be competent by group mem- 
of these variables is made to the 
ily, group therapy, and the formal 
jW. W. Meuser. 
Heslin, Richard. (U. Colorado) Predict- 
ing group task effectiveness from member charac- 
Psychological. Bulletin, 2 MN 
256.—Studies relating premeasures of char- 
acteristics to small-group task performance are 
reviewed. The indiv traits used to predict per- 
formance are grouped into 6 categories: ability, ad- 
justment, extraversion, dominance, authoritarianism, 
“other characteristics.” 2 


4871. King, M.G. (Queen's U., Ontario) Struc- 
tural balance tension, and segregation in a uni- 


$31 


* 4871-4530 


SS Human Relations, 1964, 17(3), 221- 

Z5. —Heder's — (1946) on structural 

alitor n tech- 
CX 


hand 
other. 


4872. Lana, Robert E. (Alfred U.) 
familiarity and order of presentation of presuasive 


communications. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(2), @7-610.—Groups who have been familiarized 
with the topic of a or who have had 


their topic tapped by ti ire, ha 
ona ta questionnaire, have 
— effects when confronted with opposed 
Communications on the same topic. 2 intact groups of 
both of which were familiar with the 2 topics of 
communications, were exposed to opposed argu- 
various aspects of these topics. There were 
significant order effects, nor did either group 
opinion regarding their position on the topic. 
no primacy effect resulted, it is concluded that 
groups familiar with a topic may also be com- 
toa i ition or opinion regarding 
no order effects of any kind. 


Lawson, Edwin, D. (State U. New York, 
Reinforcement in group problem-solving 
Psychological Reports, 

10.—60 4-man groups using com- 


di 
3 


d 


H H 


3 
E) 
3 
c^ 
“° 
M 
- 


munication nets adapted from Leavitt and Shaw (All- 
Channel, Wheel, and Circle) were run under condi- 
tions of reinforcement and nonreinforcement on 6 
1 problems. Reinforcement was found to 


| 
| 
| 


- oups. 
decreased time but not significantly, 
while Whed increased their scores. Rein- 
forced A groups used significantly fewer 
messages, Morale scores tended to be higher for the 
nonreinforced than for the reinforced. The 
mcam ai net structure, level et problem, and 
stress of reinforcement are suggested as accountin 

for the results.—Journal ere : 


4874. „Herbert Michael (Ohio State 
U.) Some correlates of Negro identity. 
8 Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4799-4800.-- 


4875. London, Perry, & Lim, Howard. (U 
Southern California) Yielding reason to Au 
ome: Task complexity and expectation in con- 
ormity. Journal oj Personality, 1964, 32(1), 75-89. 
Alt was hypothesized that individual conformity to 
Majority judgments in a small group would increase 
directly with task difficulty and indoctrination instruc- 
tions. Complexity of syllogisms was varied by adding 
an irrelevant, extra “premise” to the conventional 
major and minor premises and by adding the category 

indeterminate” to the response possibilities. Experi- 
mental instructions varied in the degree to which they 
predisposed critical Ss toward conforming. 3 types 
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of instructions were used: naive, indoctrination, and 
immunization. Analysis of variance on 45 Ss indi. 
cated that they differed significantly in their degree 
of conformity depending on the complexity of the 
syllogisms presented to Instructions, however, 
did not induce significant differences between groups, 
Control groups received all types of syllogisms with 
naive instructions only; they did not perform signif- 
icantly differently from each other, but did differ trom 
their parallel syllogism type experimental group. 
Journal summary. 

4876. Lucito, Lenard F. (U. South Florida) 
Independence-conformity behavior as a function 
of intellect: Bright and dull children. Exceptional 
Children, 1964, 31(1), 1-13.—“A simplified version of 
Crutchfield’s experimental procedure was used for 
assessing conformity to peer-group pressure among 
children, In general, the data indicate that there is 
an inverse relationship between level of intelligence 
and amount of conformity. More detailed analysis 
suggests that bright and dull children may approach 
the same task with different perceptual and goal 
orientations. Author abstract. 

4877. Martin, Kenneth King. (U. Denver) Con- 
formity and conflict. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5587-5588.—Abstract. 

4878. Milgram, Stanley. (Yale U.) Group pres- 
sure and action against a person. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 137-143.—" 
A distinction is made between action conformity and 
signal conformity ` the former refers to group-induced 
behavior that has more than an informational impact 
on the environment. A study of action conformity is 
described in which the effects of group pressure are 
measured by comparing the amount of electric shock 
administered by a naive S to a person, under eg 
perimental and control conditions. In the experi- 
mental condition the S performs in the midst of 2 con- 
federates who call for increasingly more powerful 
shocks against a victim, The naive S has control 
over the level of shock and can hold down the punish- 
ment or yield to group influence. In the course of 
critical trials the mean shock levels rise in response 
to the confederates’ pressure. The structure of the 
experimental situaiton is examined by a comparison 
with Asch’s study of verbal compliance. Journal 
abstract. 

4879. Noel, Donald L. Group identification 
among Negroes: An empirical analysis. J ournal of 
Social Issues, 1964, 20 (2), 71-84.—Group identifica- 
tion is characterized as a multi-dimensional phe- 
nomenon composed of several types of group pride 
and group disparagement. Data from 515 Negro re- 
spondents provide independent measures of militant. 
pride and general disparagement enabling classifica- ` 
tion of the respondents as positive negative or am- 
bivalent in their pattern of group identification. 
Analysis indicates that (positive) identification with 
the minority in-group is positively associated wi 
social class, NAACP membership and interracial so- 
cial contact and negatively associated with frustration, — 
authoritarianism and generalized prejudice. It 15. 
concluded that the correlates of group identification 
vary significantly with the type of identification 
Journal abstract. 

4880. Oliver, Barbara Smith. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Conforming behavior: The differential ef- 
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fects of group agreement and Dis A Peycheiequ. 1964, €2(2), 21 MB. — Leader- 
— Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), FA Kg from cen were — = open- 
Amt n m imda 

son, Philip, James Miam) wera checklist. — 
"e Cat e eS E eng interaction scales. inter. 
groups: og Koate 152), i- provided ----- and 
117. —Groups and S messies of ' group was 
which were a simpler, seti sub. tued c the duration and frequency criteria. 
ien (phases) taken from the SCAT. H ap ltr indicate! greater ment of 
propriately organized, groups on 2 or more N for the low participation group 
lems or phases 8 , The high participation ո wes concluded that 
of the study was to test the raters agree as to the meaning of tack af EE 
Although a si — higher proportion of groups tion," but tend to rate accord to bias as - 
մառ ավան sol Problem 2, the test problem, — Pant-exposure D increased eller abstract, 
the Lorge-Solomon Model B over-predicted 4686, Rast, Robert. (American U.) The effects 
performance. Model B was rejected as a of group pressure on the modification and dis- 
of group performance in this case, but when of judgments in tolerant and pre 
as a baseline, it suggested the of social re- individuale. Dissertation Abstracts, 1968, 24(11), 


straint which was — wi —— = — 

2nd objective was uation of a modi Harold arvin 

the Lorge-Solomon Models A and B to include in- 4867. Rektan, 22 — ie E 
dividual differences, The modified models gave no x 

better account of the data than the original models. deeg, 1964, WU), 45-51-—An experiment jute 


conducted to the effects of group memberships 
4882. Patterson, G. R, & Anderson, D. Ս. and sex upon ch a to kuy 
Oregon) P Child judgments of Asch line and area stimuli. Group 


cers as reinforcers. 
velopment, 1964, 35(3), 951-060.—Peers serving as membership was found to be unrelated to conformity, 
agents rc social reinforcers to condition 33 probably duc to unreliabiilty of the measure of group 
boys and 32 girls for a simple motor response were membership. Both sex ami sex-composition were 
effective in making significant changes in preference related to conformity. Females conformed more than 
behavior, Older children showed more marked males and both males and females conformed more 
changes in preference than did gur Ss. Both in mixed-sex than in same-sex groups. Results were 
boys and girls in the 2nd and 3rd grades showed interpreted in terms of interpersonal relations be- 
more marked p in behavior when reinforced by tween the sexes Author abstract. 
friends than nonpreferred peers. There were 
sigan — eee ter Bors between Eu Rim, Y. (Israel Inst. Technology, Tech- 
the amount c m ` intolerance of 
and teachers’ ratings of traits reported by other in- tation du disque. - x 
saupu as most valued by the peer group.—/our- Gi risk taking.) chweizerische Zeitschrift 
ա abstract £ 
w -taking of individuals 
4883. Penny, R. Organizational structures in The degree of risk-t 
experimental groups: Acta Psychologica, Amster- —＋ to increase in 
— e groups were — of ted 
to s lynamics organizational proc- 2 n 
esses. The relative relaxation of experimental con- to the initial risk-taking of the indivi e E 
trol lent the situation more life-like but added amount of influence viduals —— CECR 
difficulty to the interpretation of Theory members in the group discussion, 
in this area, though d ing fast, has hardly decisions after group discussion. The results indicate 
— D PUDE — € useful in predicting risk taking 
e D 
— — — 
sheer data gathering. d facil wi 


recording group interaction. Human » Reports, 1964, 15(2), 611-614.—2 determinants of 
j : were tape- conformity were examined: distance of a deviant 
recorded, and a timing device was linked with a bell individual from the mean of a group's judgments and 
to produce a signal every 20 sec. The procedure homogeneity of the judgments about the group mean. 
shows the identity of each speaker, records the length The consequences of knowing 4 others’ judgments 
of his contribution, and reveals the sequential pat- օք weights were assessed. After initial estimates of 
tern of interaction. Practical suggestions are added. each weight were obtained, Ss were given fictitious 
—W. W. Meissner. estimates representing others’ judgments. Ss farther 
4885. Prien, Erich P., & Culler, Allan R. (West- from the group norm were more influenced; move- 
ern Reserve U.) Leaderless group ion par- ment toward the group was enhanced by homo- 
ticipation and interobserver agreements. Journal geneity of group judgments.—Journal abstract. 
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4884. Powell, J. P. & Jackson, P. (Australian — 4889. Rule, Brendan Gail. (Ս. Washington) 
National U.) 1 : for Psychological 


39 գո»: A VOS 

Ara Sabath, Gerald. (75 5 qe. NYC) 
The effect of disruption and status on 
person perception and attraction. J, 

ef Social Prychelogy, 1), 119-130.—25- 
member groupe ina and a 
dusel sortie prearrangement, a member 


H 
; 
2 
E 
Ë 


ion deviation on small behavior. 
“Ain a 2-factor experi- 


3 
i 
8 
E 


the opinion shared by her group. 
interaction indicated that 
whereas the eem deviate received more commu- 

opinion conformant, the role deviate 


a sociometric measure than the role conformant, while 
there was no clear indication that the opinion deviate 
was less well liked than the opinion conformant. The 

were interpreted in terms of an expectancy 
congruence model of interpersonal behavior. Autlior 


4892. Schmitt, D. Ք. (Ս. Wisconsin) The in- 
vocation of moral obligation. Sociometry, 1964, 


H 


only as guidelines for behavior but also as statements 
which sve as a means of social control._—Author 


4893. Schultz, Duane P. Panic in organized 
collectivities. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 
63(2), 353-359.—The literature on panic in organ- 
ized collectivities (ie. military groups) was re- 
viewed. 2 contrasting conceptions of the nature of 
panic were discussed and the conditions causing 
panic were analyzed in terms of (a) those variables 
capable of predisposing a group to panic behavior, 
and (b) those capable of precipitating panic behav- 
ior. An explanatory model based upon the concept 
of group cohesiveness is offered as a theoretical 

à ork within which panic behavior may be 
explained. An heuristic outgrowth of this concep- 
tualization is suggested.—Journal. abstract. 
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ness was found to be an approximately lincar function: 
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4894. Shaw, Marvin E, & Penrod, William T. 
Jr. (U. Florida) effectiveness as a func- 
tion of amount of te" information. Jour 
mal of Social Psychology, 1962, 62(2), 241-244, 
fiiis paper reports the ranita oí one of a eM of 
experiments designed to investigate some of the com 
ditions under which amount Se information available: 
to a group is, and is not, positively correlated with, 
1 With problems and informa. 
tion upon factual information, group effective. 


of amount of task-related information possessed 
at least one member of the group—Author ab 

4895. Sherwood, Michael. (Oxford U. Eng- 
land) Bion's Experiences in groups: A c 
evaluation. Human Relations, 1964, 17(2), 118 
130.—Bion's “basic assumption" theory of group 
functioning is subjected to a logical criticism. 
important problems raised by “Experiences in G 
are in fact some of the most vital issues 
psychodynamic theorists today. This paper has been’ 
nothing more than a plea for logical rigor in ? 
and critical self-awareness in procedure.“ W. Wy 
Meissner. 

4896. Smith, Carroll E. (Radford Coll.) The 
effect of anxiety on the performance and attitudes 
of authoritarians in a small group situation. Jon. 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 191-203.—The 
formance of authoritarian Ss (sub-divided into h 
and low-anxiety groups on the basis of the MA 
scale) was compared in a small group situation in- 
volving a forced alliance with a minority աաա 
member. The high anxious authoritarians yi 
to the majority opinion on a line-judging situation to 
a significant degree as compared to a control group. 
This performance difference was not found for the 
low anxious authoritarians. Postexperimental atti- 
tudes of the anxious group were also more negative 
toward the minority-group members in the 
ment, as well as toward other minority groups on a ` 
Bogardus-type scale. No difference from the control 
group was found for the low authoritarians —/ou 
abstract. 

4897. Solomon, Frederic, & Fishman, Jacob R. 
Youth and social action: II. Action and identity 
formation in the first student sit-in demonstration. | 
Journal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(2), 36-45.—This ` 
paper deals with the personal history of 1 of the 4 
students who initiated the student civil rights move- 
ment by “sitting-in” at a lunch counter in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina on February 1, 1960. Discus- 
sion is focused primarily upon the identity possibilities 
and accompanying affect of some Negro college 
students, and how issues of self-esteem and identity 
formation may be tentatively resolved through “pro- 
social acting out” on behalf of racial equality 
social justice. An attempt is made to document a 
unique intersection of personal psychosocial develo 
ment with contemporary social change—Journal a 
stract. 

4898. Stimpson, David V., & Bass, Bernard M. 
(Ս. California, Berkeley) Dyadic behavior of 
self-, interaction-, and task-oriented subjects in 
a test situation. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 558-562.—15 self-oriented, 
15 interaction-oriented, and 15 task-oriented upper 
undergraduates took 3 midterm examinations. 
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tiene after t alone, met with a partaet 
to discuss the answers, them [UT 

arsi et S amt մ 
yekin! objective 22 5 
alescence, 


and 
the մառանը. Attitudes toward the 
aho collected. Each S met with a 
other orientation in a s order. 
action-oriented Ss coalesced less, 
experience more conflict, allowed 
successful as leaders, caused partners to 
less, and to make then feel less responsible, 
are consistent with performance of interaction-ori- 
ented S8 in other important work situations. —/ owrmal 


abatract. 


4899, Weinstein, Eugene A, & d 
Paul. (Vanderbilt U.) Tasks, bargains, 
tities in Social Forces, — 


task, influencing others so 
ruent with one's own purposes, is a 


xh in the group dmm 
group task and in theory with its emphasis 


automatic normative reciprocity. 
and Kelley, and Homans, see interaction as a — 
ing process. However, the modus vivendi the 

rocess is not made explicit in 


begins to address this problem and this points 
to nouns SS M his — ven par- 
ticular emphasis is “altercasting' 

which focuses on functions of acts in the 


responses of others rather than exclusively on their 
content. ournal abstract, 

4900. Weller, Leonard. (Ս. Connecticut) The 

cohesiveness. Jowr- 

63(2), 249-254.— 

and only 


being threatened with electric 
a 6-person group di 


when matched for anxiety, n in the High 
Anxiety condition became cohesive. The history 
of a group and the source of a threat may affect the 


4901. Willis, Richard H., & Hollander, E. P. 
Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) An experimental 
: " modes in social influence 
i ournal of Abnormal & Social P: 
ogy, 1964, 69(2), 1 156.—A test is prov 
Willis’ conceptual framework, which specifies 
sponse modes in a social influence situation. 
are referred to as conformity, apo rr a 
anticonformity. An individual can e: ibit, over 
course of several trials, any combination of independ- 
ence or net conformity, ie, conformity minus anti- 
conformity. The object of this rane — 
strati J 
tion was to mani eicit 1 ət the 3 


of 
3 re- 


of independent variables so as to 
basic modes of reacting from each of 
mental groups. Conditions for 1 s apo designed 
to maximize conformity, those of the 2nd to maximize 


be brought under experim 
53 


Prychology, 1964, 48(4), 2 
compares tbe creativity 
wnder 2 conditions of | 
Navy ROTC midehipmen 


seniors who served as leaders. 
ths dem ected sa chairmen 
discussions and contributed to 


Ka 


Rican university extension center. The Ss were 50 
trainees, mostly college trained and similar in age. 
The program provided opportunities for icipation 
in group tasks and social interaction. Peer ratings 
of leadership were taken 2 weeks before the end of 
the 4-month-long training. High anxiety during 
stress rather than chronic anxiety was significantly 
related to peer nominations on leadership.—Journal 
abstract. 
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4906. Clifford, & Cohn, Thomas Տ. (U. 
Michigan) The p 
al followers. 


camp. 
12 personality attributes, — acm ա leadership 
questions, and elections to 9 leader roles 


. Govindarajan, T. N. (Ս. Madras, India) 
leaders and nonleaders 

ys. Journal of Psycho- 
Researches, 1964, 8(3), 124-130.—20 leaders 
_ were selected from 150 students ranging between 13- 

17 yr. on the basis of ratings by students and teach- 

ers. 20 nonleaders were also selected. Leaders were 

found to have more varied vocational interests and 
preference for professional and technical jobs. Lead- 
ers mentioned qu salary, prestige, name and fame 
as important Choosing jobs. Differences in 
hobbies and games were not significant.—U. Pareek. 
4908. Marak, George E. (Ս. Pittsburgh) The 
evolution of ip structure. Sociometry, 
964, 27(2), 174-182.—The purpose of this study 
was to examine the ey of reinforcement 
t to the development of a leadership structure 
in a newly formed group. The results indicate that 
ability to rovide rewards is related to leadership 
as measured by sociometric, interaction, and influ- 
ence scales, The more valuable rewards an individual 
could provide, the more closely was this ability re- 
lated to measures of leadership. A further confirma- 
tion of the utility of a reinforcement model for ex- 
plaining the emergence of a leadership structure was 
given by the suggestion that actual influence, at- 
tempted leadership, and rewards for initiating leader- 
ship increased over the course of a meeting. Addi- 
tional application of the reinforcement model to an 
understanding of the evolution of leadership structure 
is discussed—Journal abstract. 

4909. Rudin, Տ. A. (Dalhousie Ս., Halifax, Շճո- 
ada) Leadership as psychophysiological activa- 
tion of group members: A case experimental 
study. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 577-578. 
--2 teams of 5 men each were studied under isolation 
conditions for 12 days in a spaceship mock-up. 
Measures were taken of their performance on a 
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variety of perceptual, cognitive, and cooperative 

; of their physiological status; and of their 
attitudes toward others. The results were interpreted 
as indicating that an ressive, punishing leader 
pushed his followers to a higher level of physiological 
activation, leading to more efficiency on simple tasks 
but less on more complex ones, and to greater psycho- 
physiological stress among the crew.—Journal abs 
stract, 

4910. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago) The identi- 
fication of hidden sociometric leaders. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1964, 17(2-3), 96-103.—“The hidden 
leader is the catalyst that effects the entire structure 
and functioning of a group or clique.” Sociometrie 
charting of interpersonal relationships existing within = 
a work force enables management to determine clique 
and group leaders. Such charting can reveal the 
various echelons which exist within the structure of 
a group, its lines of communication, and its index 
of cohesiveness.—/. W. Kidorf. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4911. Asher, James J. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Vision and audition in language learning. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 255-300.-- 

e primary purpose was to present data for the 
transfer of learning from one sensory modality to 
another, specifically the relationship between vision 
and audition. The parameter was a range of natural 
languages including Spanish, Japanese, Russian, 
Turkish, and Persian. The And purpose was to sug- — 

est some theoretical constructs which may account 
or the data, and the 3rd purpose was to explore cer- 
tain side issues such as pronunciation shock and the 
validity of predictors for paired-associate learning. 
There was positive transfer of large magnitude from 
vision to audition for Spanish, Japanese, Turkish, or 
Persian, but a small negative transfer for Russian. 
There was positive transfer from audition to vision 
for Spanish, Japanese, and Russian, but transfer was 
neutral for Turkish and negative for Persian. The 
magnitude of the positive transfer was usually higher 
from vision to audition than audition to vision. Much 
of the transfer data seemed to be accounted for with 
a phonetic fit hypothesis and a central mediation hy- ` 
pothesis of sensory process. The Ist concept, that of 
phonetic fit, postulates that positive transfer will be 
a function of the congruent match between the spoken 
and written language. The greater the congruency, 
the higher the probability of positive transfer between 
sensory channels. The 2nd concept, the central me- 
diation hypothesis, suggests that the direction and 
amount of transfer is a function of data processing 
not at the sensory receptor level, but at some con- 
tralized location in the brain.—Journal abstract. 


4912. Bellugi, Ursula, & Brown, R. (Eds.) 
(Howard U.) The acquisition of language, 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, 1964, 29(1, Whole No. 92), 1-192.— 
This monograph is a report of the 4th Conference 
sponsored by the Committee on Intellective Processes 
Research of the Social Science Research Council, 
with chapters devoted to the development of gram- 
mar, the acquisition of syntax, the development from 
vocal to verbal behavior, speech as a motor skill, and 
mediation processes in the acquisition of linguistic 
structures. Conference discussions are included as 
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ba cosdaflag chapter task 

as a ale. I. Barclay. A E dy and 
4913. Bokander, Ingvar, (Lund U. Sweden) camped werds to the body as 

22:2 ˙ 9B 10 to monbaty objects. Fhe results based on 92 Se 

stimulus material Բ Belegt Research Balle- were very significantly supportive of the hypothesis. 

tim, 1964, 4(2), 10 collection of photographic (16 rel.) — ewrmal summary. 

portraits was with the aid of Osgood's semam- " 

tie differential result was factor and role of frequency, associates, and rewards in the 

2 dimensions emerged which could be with development of affective value. Dissertation Ab- 

Osgood’s "evaluation" and “dynamism” factors— raste, 1964, 24(11), 4814-4815. Abstract, 

Jowrnal abstract, a Geisel, N * State ԹԵՐ. 
4914, Bolin nger, Dwight L. Harvard Ս. meaning 

Around the edge of language: ԻՐ» Hol avoidance behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 

rard Educational Review, 1964, 34(2), 282-296.— 244117, 4795-A796.. Abstract. 

Based on a comparison of the intonation patterns in 4922. Herrmann, Theo. Urteilsnunanciertheit 

English with those of certain other languages & re- und Fraktionierung des Bezugseystems. Eine 


vised method of teaching intonation is suggested. des semantischen Difer- 
C. M. Franks. enzierens, [Differentiating of judgment and frac- 
4915. Brown, . (Harvard U.) Three tionising of the frame of reference. A two-factor 


rocesses in the s of semantic differentiating.) Paycholo- 
Harvard Educational Review, 1964, 34(2), 133-151. he Beitrage, 1964, 7(4), 539-557.—A factorial 
—As part of a study of the development of English analysis shows that the concept of transitional rows 
echt i [rec Se SEH a longitu- between 2 poles of the . profile as co 
dir t i describes 
ede EON imitation with օ( semantic differentiating are pointed out: (a) the 
expansion, induction of the latent — 1 tendency toward differentiating in judgment, and 
suggested that the last of these processes 
the most cat the ant Stay v pit eh rsin These tendencies are being described by 
on any learning theory thus far conceived by psy- means of quantitative expressions —H. J. Priester. 
chology."—C. M. Franks. 4923. Holland, Morris K. & Wertheimer Mi- 
4916 Crandall, James Edward. (Ս. Oregon) Գոռն (U. Colorado) Some physiognomic aspects 


1 7 of or 
Satiation of vata Asa Jar oe e Motor Skils, 1964, 19(1), 11-117.—In an 

4917. Downing, John. (U. London Inst. Educ, minants of naming, Koehler's maluma-takete 
England) The prevention of communication dis- tration was examined in 2 studies, to whether 
order by the use o oe remm Devel- the matchi — o ei E 
opmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1964, 6(2). — figures be accounted for on the basis 
113-124. ognomic similarity, as measured by the 

4918. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll.) differential, Matching was found to occur over- 
Review EEN Ess ie ess pem deeg ingly in the ex direction, and the simi- 

—The resear in yr. ի 

increased considerabty knowledge about listening. — was far greater than that of nonmatched pairs. 
Many questions need further study. One area that semantic diff $ 
remains neglected is the teaching of discriminating, SE mes for — 
critical listening. Being able to go beyond knowing d for the nc 
merely what is said is of major importance in the figures, showed that the physiognomic similarity pre- 
age of aural mass communication. Researchers should sumably media: the naming phenomenon may, at 
explore all aspects of this topic. Coordination of least in the s 
research on listening is poor, and duplication is individual letters rather than in some emergent qual- 
seriously wasteful when so much remains to be done. ity of the whole word.—Journal abstract. - 
Availability of completed studies has been improved 4924. Irwin, R. J. (U. Gage ery animals 
by the use of microfilm for most dissertations, but Skills, 1964, 18(2), 369- 
previous research reports are still not sufficiently 374.— Speech is defined as operant vocal behavior 
accessible.—P. D. Leedy. mem through x — oí other organisms. 

4019. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York ttempts to control animal vocalizations by operant 
ponis ay. up) Body awareness conditioning are therefore reviewed. labora- 
and selective memory for body versus non-body tory studies and informal attempts are examined. 
references. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(1), ԷՇ successful . 
138-144.— The hypothesis was tested that the greater evidence affords es of genuine, if rudimentary, 
an individuals awareness of his own body in rela- speech in animals. t is, therefore, concluded that 


tion to the perceptual field, the more likely he man’s capacity to talk is not a unique ability that 
is to Ee superior recall for words re- demarcates him from the rest of the animal kingdom. 
ferring to the d Body awareness was measured (19 ref.) Journal abstract. } 

by counting the number of body references in Ss’ 4925. eg Ronald Շ., Suzuki, Nancy S., & 
controlled reports concerning what they were imme- Olds, W K. (U. Hawaii) Phonetic sym- 
diately “conscious or aware of." Retention of body bolism in an artificial language. Journal of Ab- 
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normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 233-236. 
—An analysis of previous studies suggested that 
certain letters and letter combinations occur more 
often than would be expected by chance in affectively 
pleasant words, while others are overrepresented in 
unpleasant words. On the basis of data from these 
prior investigations, 14 pairs of artificial words were 
constructed and randomly paired with 7 good and 
7 bad adjectives. College, deaf high school, and 
hearing high school Ss were presented with the task 
of matching each of the English adjectives with the 
correct member of the artificial word pair presented 
with it. The college and hearing high school Ss 
matched as predicted significantly more often than 
chance expectancy, which deaf Ss did not. The re- 
sults are interpreted as supporting the existence of 
phonetic symbolism of word sounds.—Journal ab- 
stract, 


4926. Kanungo, R., & Panda, K.C. (Ravenshaw 
Coll., India) Measurements of attributes of verbal 
materials: A further analysis of meaningfulness 
of CVCs. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 
8(3), 131-135.—Results reveal that for restricted 
ranges of meaningfulness (M) the correlation be- 
tween American and Indian norms is weak as com- 
pared to the correlation for the entire range reported 
in the original study; that the more the M values of 
CVC approach the middle range of M’s continuum, 
the common variance of the American and Indian 
norms decreases.—U. Pareek. 

4927. Katter, Robert V. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Language structure 
and interpersonal commonality. Journal of Verbal 
Learning, & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(2), 132-138. 
One of the important quantifiable effects of natu- 
ral language as communicative stimuli is the inter- 
personal commonality of resulting responses. 4 points 
of application of this concept in language analysis 
are: (a) measuring the average degree of common- 
ality at various levels in a structural theory of lan- 
guage, (b) measuring the different commonalities 
among lexical alternatives, (c) measuring changes 
in commonality resulting from introduction of each 
next-added element in a string, and (d) measuring 
the commonality of predictive certainty of cue ele- 
ments for other elements in a corpus, without regard 
to successional effects. Commonality measurements 
were characterized as an integral part of complete 


theory of natural language usage structure.” E. G. 
Aiken, 


4928. Lenneberg, Eric ԷԼ (Children’s Hosp. 
Boston, Mass.) Language disorders in childhood. 
Harvard Educational Review, 1964, 34(2), 152-177. 
—The differential diagnosis of speech and language 
disorders in childhood is discussed in detail and 
practical procedures for treatment and management 
provided. The material is presented under the fol- 
lowing major headings: deafness, mental retardation, 
childhood psychosis, congenital inarticulation, apha- 
Sis, congenital receptive disorder, dysarthria and 
structural abnormalities in the oropharyngeal cavity. 
2 tables are appended: important points for differ- 
ential diagnosis of speech and language disorders, 
outline for a diagnostic checklist—C, M. Franks. 

4929. Leont'ev, A. A. Vozniknovenie i per- 
yonachalnoe razvitie yazyka. [The origin and 
initial development of language.] Moscow: Akad. 
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Nauk SSSR, 1963. 139 p.—The genetic roots of 
thought and speech, their emergence, and the nature 
of prehistoirc language are discussed.—/. D. London. 

4930. Leytham, G. W. H., & Hetherington, R. 
R. (U. Liverpool) Notes on communication in 
hospital British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55 
(3), 369-370.--Ճո attempt to assess some of the 
possible sources of error in the interviews between 
staff and patients in a hospital and point out definite 
suggestions for improvement of communication.— 
Y. A. Glebas. 

4931. Mayzner, M. S., Tresselt, M. E., Adler, S., 
& Schoenberg, K. M. (New York U.) Correla- 
tions between subject generated letter frequencies 
and observed frequencies in English. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1964, 1(10), 295-296.—5 groups of 
10 Ss each were asked to randomly generate 1000 
single letters, 500 digrams, 334 trigrams, 250 tetra- 
grams, and 200 pentagrams. Correlations between 
generated single letter frequencies and observed 
frequencies in English were high, ranging from .70 
to .83, and it was concluded that Ss do not operate 
as random letter generators, but rather reflect quite 
precisely single letter frequencies as found in the 
language.—Jowurnal abstract. 

4932. Messer, S., Jakobovits, Ն. A., Kanungo, 
R., & Lambert, W. E. (McGill U.) Semantic 
satiation of words and numbers. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 155-163.—One purpose 
of the study reported is to compare the effect of con- 
tinuous verbal repetition on the semantic ratings of 
words and numbers. A 2nd is to examine the effec- 
tiveness of the semantic differential to index distinc- 
tive features of numbers as well as words. The 
procedure used is parallel to an earlier study on 
semantic satiation with words with the notable dif- 
ference that, in this case, a completely mechanized 
method is developed to present stimuli and record 
rating responses and their latencies. Main findings 
are: Regular semantic differential scales reflect sig- 
nificant satiation effects with words, but not with 
numbers, while a “Meaningful-Meaningless” scale 
indexes significant shifts toward the “Meaningless” 
pole with numbers, but not with words. Certain dif- 
ferences are observed between words and numbers 
in the manner in which these are rated on standard 
semantic differential scales. The M-shaped relation- 
ship between response latency and scale position re- 
ported earlier by Osgood is confirmed in this paper. 
—Journal abstract. 

4933. Rao, T. S. Development and use of ‘Di- 
rections Test' for measuring degree of bilingual- 
ism. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 8 
(3), 114-119.— The test consisting of 20 items was 
designed to evaluate comprehension and direction 
following. Split-half reliability was found to be 
7295 and test-retest reliability . 8435. Correlation 
between scores on 20 bilingual and 20 Tamil Ss 
showed validity of the test. Analysis of variance 
shows that sex and age differences are significant at 
.01 and .001 level respectively. VJ. Pareek. 


4934. Rosenberg, Seymour, & Cohen, Bertram 
D. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) 
Speakers’ and listeners’ processes in a word- 
communication task. Science, 1964, 145(Whole 
No. 3637), 1201-1203—A communication task was 
developed to investigate the processes by which a 
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speaker selects verbat clues in order to distinguish 
} word (referent) from another (nonreferent) and 
the processes by which a listener identifies the speak- 
er's referent word. Data from speakers and listeners 
in this task were linked to word-association norms 


by means of a stochastic model.—Journal abstract. 
4035. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Quenk, Alexander. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The rationality of non- 


sense: Intensity of meaning of non-referen: 
verbal units. Psychological Record, 1964, 14(4), 
401-410.—Measures of meaningfulness have been 
developed from 2 contrasting orientations : associative 
meaning and connotative or mediational meaning. 
The present study was designed to explore further 
the relationships of these orientations through the use 
of nonreferential (nonsense) verbal units. High and 
low association value nonsense syllables were rated 
by 42 Ss, 25 female and 17 male, on 20 semantic 
differential scales. Utilizing Jenkins' concept of 
polarization as a measure of intensity of meaning, 
an analysis of variance yielded a significant differ- 
ence between the ratings. Further analysis indicated 
that the difference was due, not to the association 
value, but to the differential ratings of male and 
female Ss. It was argued that the theoretical bases 
of associative meaning could not account for the 
findings. The communalities of phonic inputs and 
meanings are suggested as important variables.— 
Journal abstract. 


4936. Shapiro, Sydelle Stone. (U. Massachu- 
setts) Word associations and meaningfulness 
values for grade-school-aged children. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 447-455.—Multiple 
word associations to 65 words, 52 of which were 
CVCs, were obtained from 100 boys and 100 girls in 
Grades 4, 6, and 8, aged respectively, 9 and 10, 11 
and 12, 13 and 14. Conventional word-association 
norms were developed for each of these grade-sex 
groups for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd responses, separately 
and pooled. Meaningfulness values for each word, 
defined as the mean number of associations, were 
also determined for each group. Analysis of the 
primaries disclosed that approximately % the set of 
words had primaries which were the same across all 
groups and that such primaries were on the average 
of much higher frequencies than primaries which 
differed among groups. Primaries which differed 
among groups very often occurred as secondaries or 
tertiaries of the other groups. Frequency of pri- 
maries did not vary between sexes or across grade- 
age levels. While m values for the set of words 
increased with grade and age, the rank ordering of 
these values was essentially the same within each 
grade-age-sex group. Sex was not related to m val- 
ues. Values of m when compared with Noble's m^ 
showed significant agreement both for rank-order 
comparisons and values dichotomized into high and 
low categories—Journal abstract. 

4937. Skipper, James K., Tagliacozzo, Daisy L., 
& Mauksch, Hans O. (Yale U.), Some possible 
consequences of limited communication between 
patients and hospital functionaries. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1964, 5(1), 34-39.—One 
of the most universal com laints of hospitalized pa- 
tients in Western society is that they do not have 
enough communication with hospitalized function- 
aries, This paper briefly reviews the meaning and 
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function of communication to hospitalized tients 
and some barriers to that communication. Possible 
reasons for lack of communication between patients 
and hospital functionaries are examined from the 
standpoint of their relation to the ends of the hospi- 
tal as a social organization and the possible antici- 
ay and unanticipated consequences of such a policy 
or the therapeutic process. Finally, a series of 
propositions are deve oped in regard to communica- 
tion between nurses and hospitalized patients, and 
physicians and hospitalized patients.—/ournal ab- 
stract. 


4938. Stewart, Daniel K. Communication and 
logic: VI. Evidence for showing the influence of 
negative thoughts on communication. Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 79-83.—One way to inves- 
tigate the communication of ideas is to test for the 
existence of validity patterns relevant to some con- 
sequence of such patterns. Insofar as some conse- 
quence "meshes" with the validity patterns (or 
cognitive map) of the interpreter, the actual commu- 
nication of idea, symbolized by the consequence, 
will succeed. Integral to the employment of validity 
patterns by the interpreter, however, is the influence 
of negative ideas omn these patterns. The present 

presents data that indicate, for both proposi- 
tional and predicative forms, negativity has an in- 
hibitory influence on the use of validity patterns.— 
Journal. abstract. 

4939. Verón, Eliseo. (Santa Fe 3327, Buenos 
Aires) Comunicación y trastornos mentales: El 


mental disorders: The learning of structures.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicolégica América Latina, 1904, 
10(2), 77-85— Study of communication patterns in 
social psychiatry indicates that the etiology of cer- 
tain disturbances is associated with the multiple char- 
acter of human communication. Harlow’s work on 
the formation of learning sets points to 2 levels of 
processing information. The notion of metacommu- 
nication is derived from the relation between “code” 
and “message.” Information-time sequences in bi- 
personal situations are analyzed and 3 kinds of phe- 
nomena delimited: metalinguistic, metacommunica- 
tional and synchronic transmission through several 
channels. Metacommunicational mechanisms for 
specification of meaning may provide a means for 
finding a distinction between different psychoneurotic 
structures. (18 ref.) I/. W. Meissner. 

4940. Wrench, D. F. (Ս. Ore on) The per- 
ception of two-sided messages. tuman Relations, 
1964, 17 (3), 227-233.—On the assumption that com- 
munication can have the purpose of trying to give 
the appearance of agreeing with opposing views, 96 
Ss were studied in 3-person communication chains. 
An interview script containing self-contradictory 
stands was read by an “expert,” and subsequent ques- 
tionnaires were used to evaluate S’s responses. The 
data suggest that (a) people will accept a high de- 
gree of internal contradiction before becoming in- 
credulous, (b) 2-sided messages are not assimilated 
to the recipient’s own views, and (c) are not assimi- 
lated to the norms of the group of recipients.—]J. 
W. Meissner. 

4941. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) Bi- 
lingualism: A brief review. Mental Hygiene, 1964, 
48 (3), 468-477—The author discusses and reviews 
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այք psycholinguistics" and the “psycholinguistics of 
sequences.”—/. D. London. 
4943. Barelevich, I. I. (Ed.) Laboratoriya ek- 
fonetiki i psikhologii rechi. [The 
laboratory of experimental . and psychology 
ol J Moscow U., 1950. 68 p.—A description 
of — — and €— methods of ji — 
“at irst tate Pedagogical Institute o 
Foreign je «ազմի D. London. 


4944. Carroll, John B. uan U.) 
o 


tics and the logy ge. Review of 
—— Loir eg e ) 8 
guistics psychology of language are currently 
in a phase of consolidating the gains made in pre- 
periods of creative activity which produced such 


Leedy. 


11 Coleman, E. B. Bee Ross State ost 
of several grammati 

transformations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1964, 48(3), 186-190.—4 experiments compared the 
chensibility of different grammatical trans- 

of a Leet In 2 experiments, difficult 

Prose was simplified by transforming nominalizations, 
adjectivalizations, and passives to their active-verb 
transforms. In the other 2, nominalizations alone 


all 4 experiments—which used several different pres- 
entation modes and several different dependent varia- 

active-verb transforms were found to be 
more comprehensible—Journal abstract. 

. 4946. Deese, J. (Johns Hopkins U.) The asso- 
ciative structure of some common English adjec- 
tives. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Be- 

; 1964, 3(5), 347-357——“This paper presents 

an analysis of the relations among the associative 
ibutions to 278 English adjectives. . . . The 
analysis shows that among these adjectives there are 
be sin of polar opposites. . . . Factor analysis re- 
that they are nearly completely orthogonal. 
More than 100 adjetcives in the present sample are 
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located on one or more scales produced by the basic 
contrasts. Not all pairs of contrasts have scalar 
properties.. . . not all adjectives are organized by 
contrast. Finally, evidence is presented for the gen- 
eral linguistic validity of the results of factor analy- 
sis of associative meaning. Such evidence points to 
the determination of intraverbal relations in meaning 
by partial contextual equivalences plus whatever ex- 
ternal contingencies exist between words and the 
environment at large. —E. G. Aiken. 

4947. Di Vesta, Francis J. (Syracuse U.) The 
distribution of modifiers used by children in a 
word-association task. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 421-427.—"A Stand- 
ardized word-association test was administered to 


100 Ss in each of the grades 2-6 inclusive, The 
responses were restricted to modifiers. All inflected 
parts of speech used as modifiers were excluded from 
the analysis. The frequency for all other unique 
responses was tabulated. The number of words 


occupying the same frequency category was deter- 
mined and a distribution made. The frequency dis- 
tribution was found to conform reasonably to the 
lognormal variant of Zipf's law. The distribution 
of the total occurrences comprises the 1st moment of 
the distribution of occurrence-frequency categories. 
The 2 distributions were parallel and separated by 
the distance demanded if . . . lognormality were to 
be met. . The estimated parameters indicated a 
trend toward preference in the use of qualiter types 
common to the majority of respondents in the later 
grades. . There was a significant progressive in- 
crease over age levels in the diversity of words used 
and in the number of words used in the categories 
of lower frequency of occurrence."—E. G. Aiken. 


4948. Gleason, ԷԼ A. What grammar? Har- 
vard Educational Review, 1964, 34(2), 267-281.— 
Topics covered include: grammar and stylistics, the 
traditional grammarians and the “linguist,” deterrents 
to change and the need for a strengthened grammar 
program in the schools.—C. M. Franks. 

4949. Goda, Sidney. (120 Grand St, White 
Plains, N. Y.) Spoken syntax of normal, deaf, 
and retarded adolescents. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(5), 401-405.—"53 
100-different-word-samples were analyzed by means 
of Fries' classification system. Significant mean dif- 
ferences were found between the 3 groups oí ado- 
lescents in the use of Class 2, [roughly verbs] Class 
3, [roughly adjectives] and function words. The 
syntax of the adolescents also was compared with 
that of adults. The normal adolescents were found 
to approximate the adults more nearly than the deaf 
and retarded in the ratio of the principal classes of 
words."—E. G. Aiken. 

4950. Jenkins, James J. A mediational account 
of grammatical phenomena. Journal of Communt- 
cation, 1964, 14(2), 86-97--ՃԱ linguistic models 
assume some kind of class system. The Ist step for 
the psychological researcher is therefore to account 
for the formation of classes. The mechanism pre- 
sented as a means of accounting for the formation 
of these classes is mediation. Syntax and grammar 
develop through mediation in the context oi simpler 
language learning.—D. E. Meister. 


4951. Lawson, Reed. Verbal sequencing with- 
0 ediation. Journal of Communication, 1964, 
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14(2), %8-104.—Tkbe importance of reward and reis- 
forcement in the kaming of behavior is 


forcement. 


d 
վ 


words before taking appropriate action is the way 
whereby the human is first semsitized to 
cues in language. H. E. Meister. 

4952. Lees, Robert B. Models for a language 
user's knowledge of grammatical form. /owrmal 
of Communication, 1964, 14(2), 74-85.—3 main mod- 
els of sentence structure are described: (1 
tional model (sequence of word types), (2 
turalist model (labeled of ), 


(3) gencrative model (deriva from ordered 

rules) —D. E. Meister. 
4953. Maclay, H and lan- 
e behavior. Journal of Communication, 1964, 


commitment to 
models are described. The Ist, 


idational 
and silence behavior during 
e units of speech behavior of 


units of both speech 

shaped and the distribution reflected more 
phenomena in the interview interaction —£. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 


4955. Miron, M & Wolfe, Sharon. (U. 
Illinois) A p — of the N 
sponse distributions of associa- 
tions. Journal of V. 


istered a i 

consisting of 100 substantive stimuli. The Ss were 
instructed to provide a single response which con- 
formed to the requirements of substitutability in a 
test frame designed to restrict responses to qualifiers 
only. The total frequency of all unique responses . 
was tabulated. Categories of equal frequency of oc- 
currence were determined and the distribution of the 
number of responses sharing the same frequency . . . 
plotted. It was hypothesized that these distributions 
should substantially conform to . . . the lognormal 
form. The obtained distributions were found to 
conform sensibly to the hypothesized distribution. . . . 
Accordingly, variations of the estimated parameters 
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of response was introduced amd deine 
os te depre 2 reategeag uniformity across both Se 
amd "E. G. Athen, 


the of the second signal system.) Te: 
Gär, 1%4, No. A 18 review 
in which physiological, psychological, anthro- 
pological, and linguistic evidence is marshalled in 
the view that speech imitation is an osem- 
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male respondents, ոօէ with women. The prediction 
that favorable self image correlates with relative 
greater knowledge of performers of the opposite sex 
was supported by results with male respondents on 
the evaluative scale. Opposite results with women 
suggest that media entertainment performs a different 
function for women.—Journal abstract. 

4961. Dickens, Milton, & Williams, Frederick. 
(U. South. California) Mass communication. Re- 
view Educational Research, 1964, 34(2), 211-221.— 
As in other new and interdisciplinary fields, com- 
munication research has been and still remains poorly 
coordinated. One of the most active research areas 
during recent years has been Festinger’s theory of 
cognitive dissonance. Another large cluster of studies 
during 1960-63 centered around a relatively new 
theory of meaning and its associated technique for the 
measurement of connotative meaning, usually briefly 
identified as Osgood’s semantic differential. Probably 
the most controversial aspect of modern mass media 
has been the obvious fact that since these media 
(television, motion pictures, and comic books) present 
an overdose of crime and violence, there is a question 
whether these materials cause crimes and other anti- 
social behaviours. During 1960-63 researchers sup- 
plied new fuel for this controversy. Of increasing 
importance is the need for a greater number of well- 
staffed centers for the study of communication that 
have long-term continuing research programs con- 
stantly in progress.—P. D. Leedy. 

4962. Westley, Bruce H., & Severin, Werner J. 
(U. Alaska) Some correlates of media credibility. 
Journalism. Quarterly, 1964, 41(3), 325-335.—What 
kinds of people place their greatest trust in television, 
or radio, or the newspaper, as a news medium? This 
study shows differences due to age, sex, education, 
place of residence and socioeconomic status, as well 
as political preference.—Journal abstract. 
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4963. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll.) 
From function to expression. Journal of Aesthetics 
& Art Criticism, 1964, 23(1), 29-41. —“Function— 
enters the aesthetic realm by means of the expressive 
pattern of shape, color, movement, etc., into which it 
is translated. Expression, namely, is based on the 
constellation of forces to be found in all percepts. To 
see the expression of an object means to see the gen- 
eral dynamic characteristics inherent in its particular 
appearance.“ P. Թ. Farnsworth. 

4964. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll.) 
What is art for? Teachers College Record, 1964, 
66(1), 46-53.—The Freudian answer to the question 
is out-of-date. Instead, art “makes statements about 
reality and ... in these statements reside its mean- 
ing and its justification." H. K. Moore. 

4965. Ducasse, C. J. (Brown U.) Art and the 
language of the emotions. Journal of Aesthetics & 
Art Criticism, 1964, 23(1), 109-112.—“Art is the 
critically controlled purposive activity which aims to 
create an object having the capacity to reflect to its 
creator, when he contemplates it with interest in its 
emotional import, the feeling-images that had dictated 
the specific form and content he gave the object; the 
created object being capable also of generating, in 
other persons who contemplate it aesthetically, feel- 
ing-3images similar or dissimilar to those which 
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dictated the specific features given the object by the 
artist, according as the psychological constitution of 
these other persons resembles or differs from that of 
the artist who created the particular work of art.“ 
P. R. Farnsworth. 

4966. Eisenman, Russell, & Coffee, Sandra. (U. 
Georgia) Aesthetic preferences of art students 
and mathematics students. Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 375-378.--10 art students and 10 mathe- 
matics students were individually shown 10 polygons, 
Each polygon had 6 points, but 5 polygons were sym- 
metrical while 5 were asymmetrical. Each art student 
chose an asymmetrical polygon as his most preferred 
choice, while each mathematics student chose a sym- 
metrical form as most preferred. (x? = 20.00, 
p <.001). The philosophical positions of objectivism 
and subjectivism were discussed. In aesthetics, the 
former would claim that in objects there are universal, 
inherent qualities that make them aesthetically pleas- 
ing. Such a proposition was implicit in Birkhoff's 
formula of aesthetic measure, the validity of which is 
not supported by the present study. The position of 
subjectivism was discussed, whereby it is held that 
beauty or preference is a function of such variables 
as the personal values of the viewer, cultural influ- 
ences, and other influences upon the individual.— 
Author abstract. 

4967. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U.) New 
weights for the Seashore-Hevner "Tests for atti- 
tude toward music. Review of Psychology in 
Music, 1964, No. 3, 1-6.—A comparison of medians 
of sortings by 129 Stanford University elementary 
psychology students in 1962-63 with those of the col- 
lege students in the original 1933-34 standardization 
group.— D. S. Higbee. 

4968. Hungerland, Helmut. Selective current 
bibliography for aesthetics and related fields: 
January 1, 1963-December 31, 1963. Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1964, 22(4), 499-516.— 
Of major interest to psychologists will probably be 
the 2 reference lists captioned mass media and psy- 
chology.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

4969. Ikeda, Kiyoski. (Oberlin Col)  Extra- 
classroom factors and formal instruction in art 
and music: A case study. School Review, 1964, 
72(3), 319-351.—Analysis of a 4-yr. study of the 
effects of formal instruction in art and music upon 
student knowledge, interest and activity at Oberlin 
College indicate that ... although the final pattern 
of results is similar in that the large majority of 
students becomes quite interested, active, and learned 
in both areas, the time sequence of how various in- 
fluences enter into the process differs significantly 
between art and music. The effects of students upon 
other students, as well as of extra-curricular experi- 
ences, are most noticeable before course exposure in 
the case of music."—E. L. Gaier. 

4970. Kavolis, Vytautas. (Defiance Coll.) Eco- 
nomic conditions and art styles. Journal of Aes- 
thetics & Art Criticism, 1964, 22(4), 437-441--4 
types of linkages are discussed: through value orienta- 
tions, subconscious attitudes, current events, and the 
organization of the art market.—P. Թ. Farnsworth. 

4971. Osborne, Harold. The elucidation of 
aesthetic experience. Journal of Aesthetics & Art 
Criticism, 1964, 23(1), 145-151. Aesthetic appre- 
ciation, a self-rewarding activity, is a skill or capacity 
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“for performance of the sort which involves following 
a set of rules not all of which are known to the per- 
former.” The skill includes craftsmanship (ամեր 
and manipulating) and connoisseurship (comprehend- 
ing, testing, and selecting). P. R. Farnsworth, 

4972. Pepper, S. C. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Controlled experimentation in criticism. Journal 
of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1964, 23(1), 153-158. 
—Groups of college students met to discuss certain 
poems. A convergence of attitudes and a “spirit of 
աաա դ tolerance” tended to emerge.—P. R. Farns- 
worth, 

4973. Pratt, C. C. (Princeton, & Rider Coll.) 
The perception of art. Journal of Aesthetics & Art 
Criticism, 1964, 23(1), 57-62.—The author offers a 
brief history of perceptual psychology from Locke and 
Müller to the Gibsons and ties their theories to 
aesthetic. problems. He feels that the Gestalter's 
"tertiary qualities are the very essence of art. They 
are the objectification of the subjective."—P. K. 
Farnsworth, 

4974, Sarch, Kenneth. The Pied Piper of Japan. 
Juilliard News Bulletin, 1964, 2(6), 1-3.—Using a 
system developed by Shin-ichi Suzuki, “Thousands of 
Japanese children are playing the violin by the time 
they enter grade school. The purpose . . - is not 
to make artists, but to give young children the op- 
portunity to develop musical sensitivity. . . Not 
believing that musical talent is primarily inherited, 
Suzuki improves the early environmental influence 
of the child who starts young (214-3 years for playing 
—Pearlier for listening). He listens regularly to music 
being studied and to be studied; he learns with the 
parent, who attends the lessons, takes notes, and 
helps with the daily practice; and he memorizes every- 
thing from the beginning. Mr. Suzuki manufactures 
violins as small as 146 size. The pupil is taught by 
rote until and after his technique is established (2 
years or more). Imitation and repetition are key 
factors. Suzuki has published 11 volumes of graded 
standard violin music which every student plays, as 
well as supplementary material for special needs. 
There are no études. . . . Stress is placed on group 
participation, while the competitive motive is kept 
low. Encouragement and respect are instructions to 
the parents. . . . the disicpline of the Japanese cul- 
ture has much to do with the success of his move- 
ment,” but Suzuki believes his method would also 
work with the American child.—D. S. Higbee. 
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4975. — ———. Doklady na soveshchanii po 
voprosam psikhologii lichnosti. [Papers at the 
Conference on Problems in the Psychology of Per- 
sonality.] Moscow: Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1956. 129 p.—Abbreviated texts of the papers read 
at a conference on personality theory held in Moscow 
in 1956.—I. D. London. 

4976. Baer, Daniel J., & Moynihan, James F. 
(Boston Coll)  Stepwise discriminant-function 
analysis of seminary-candidate MMPI scores. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2); 413-419.—MMPI 
test scores for 140 Ss who remained and 62 Ss who 
left the seminary were submitted to stepwise linear 
discriminant-function analysis. Although by Step 6 
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the 5 scales Pt, Ma, Hs, Hy, and Sc significantly 
differentiated the 2 groups (.05 level), when the 
lambda coefficients were applied in a linear dis- 
criminant-function equation with test scores for a 
cross-validation sample of 64 Ss, the number of cor- 
rect classifications was ոօ greater than chance 
expectancy.—Author abstract. 

4977. Bugental, J. F. T. (Ps chol. Service Ass., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Investigations into the self- 
concept: III. Instructions for the W-A-Y 

Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 643- 
650.—An experimental procedure for — Pong 
self-perceptions reported by persons of varied back- 
grounds is described, and the directions for adminis- 
tration are spelled out. A bibliography of studies 
using this procedure or others related to it is pre- 
sented. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4978. Colquhoun, W. P., & Corcoran, D. W. J. 
The effects of time of day and social isolation on 
the relationship between temperament and per- 
formance. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 3(3), 226-231.—In an experiment on 
cancelling letters in English prose the relationship 
between output and degree of introversion was found 
to depend both on the time of day at which the task 
was performed and on the social situation in which Ss 
were tested. Performance correlated positively with 
introversion in morning test sessions when Ss were 
isolated from each other, but when testing was in the 
afternoon, or when Ss worked together in a group, this 
relationship was destroyed. The results are di 
in relation to an arousal theory of introversion- 
extraversion.—Jowrnal abstract. 

4979. Dignan, Sister Mary Howard. (Fordham 
U.) Ego identity, identification, and adjustment 
in college women. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(12), 5 1-5542.— Abstract. 


4980. Du Preez, P. D. (Rhodes U., South Africa) 
Judgment 


of time and aspects of 5 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 
(2), 228-233.—The relationship between personality 
traits and time judgment by 2 methods of reproduction 
(linear arm movement, key pressing) and by verbal 
estimation was investigated. None of the measures of 
personality correlated significantly with verbal esti- 
mates. Only Extraversion correlated significantly 
and positively with time reproduced by linear move- 
ment (contrary to Eysenck’s prediction), but several 
correlations between reproduced time and measures of 
personality approached significance. Speed of move- 
ment was positively associated with swift Metaphor 
Preference and n Ach. Variability in speed of move- 
ment was positively and significantly associated with 
Manifest Anxiety and n Ach, and significantly and 
negatively associated with Extraversion, which is also 
contrary to Eysenck's hypothesis. It was concluded 
that our results contradict Eysenck’s hypotheses, and 
that personality traits and reproduced time may re- 
veal more relationships than personality and verbally 
estimated time. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4981. Fischer, Herbert Leon. (Purdue U.) Per- 
sonal versus impersonal test administration as a 
function of various subject characteristics. Dis- 
serlation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5543-5544— 
Abstract. 

4982. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York 
Med. Cent, Syracuse) The body boundary and 
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judged behavioral patterns in an interview situa- 
tion. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personal- 
ity Assessment, 1964, 28 (2), 181-184.—The hypothe- 
sis was examined that the more definite an individual's 
body image boundaries the more likely he is to 
manifest behavior in an interview situation indicating 
that he is in clear communication with himself and 
others. Boundary definiteness was measured by 
means of the barrier score derived from responses to 
the Rorschach blots. Trained interviewers evaluated 
195 Ss with regard to 3 behavioral categories (com- 
municativeness, awareness of own motives, clarity of 
identity). The results consistently supported the 
hypothesis. Journal summary. 


4983. Friedman, Paul, & Goldstein, Jacob. Some 
comments on the psychology of C. G. Jung. Psy- 
choanalytic Quarterly, 1964, 33 (2), 194225.— This 
essay “which is in nature an extended review” focuses 
mainly on Jung's few recent works and evaluates his 
contributions. Whatever may have been the merits 
of Jung's early elinical contributions and whatever 
may have been their influence on general psychody- 
namic thinking, the fact is that in the 40-odd years 
which followed the publication of Psychological 
Types, Jung moved further away from clinical ob- 
servations and became more and more absorbed in 
studies of mythology and in metaphysical speculations. 
In this process the psychoanalytic and the Jungian 
rus moved further and further apart.”—J. Z. 

ias. 


4984. Gassner, Suzanne M., Gold, Jerome, & 
Snadowsky, Alvin M. (City Coll, New York) 
Changes in the phenomenal field as a result of hu- 
man relations training. Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 58(1), 33-41—College students in a human 
relations program were tested on an adjective check 
list and a graphic rating scale used as indices of 
change in the phenomenal self. Predictions that a 
reduction in the trainees’ discrepancy scores between 
the self concept and both the ideal self and the image 
of the other were confirmed, However, similar 
changes were observed in controls. Differences be- 
tween results for E and C groups were not significant. 
When a measure of attitudes toward democratic lead. 
ership was administered, a significant change was 
found for the E group while no change was observed 
in the C group. It was suggested that personality 
structure may be more stable than the reports of 
recent experiments indicate; methodological inade- 
quacies of self rating scales may interfere with at- 
tempts to measure changes in the phenomenal self, and 
the measurement of attitudes other than those relating 
to the self should be undertaken in human relation 
studies.—Journal abstract. 


4985. Goldfried, Marvin R. (U. Rochester) A 
cross-validation of the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale items. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, 64(1), 137-145.— The purpose of this 
study Js to cross-validate the Marlowe-Crowne SD 
scale items, take into consideration any possible sex 
differences, and offer evidence for the hypothesis that 
social desirability is equivalent to social approval. 
00 Ss were given the scale with standard instruc- 
tions, 68 Ss with a set for social desirability, and 
50 Ss with a set for social approval. An item analysis 
of the scale in the standard condition indicated that 
17 and 15 of the 33 items discriminated at the .05 
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level or better for males and females respectively; 
only 8 of these were the same for both sexes. The 
lack of agreement between the social-desirability and 
the social-approval conditions casts some doubt on the 
hypothesis that they reflect the same phenomenon.— 
Author abstract. 


4986. Gumeson, George Gerald. (U. Denver) 
A comparative analysis of the needs, values, cogni- 
tive abilities, and other personality characteristics 
of high and low creative junior college students. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5527-5528.-- 
Abstract. 

4987. Haar, Esther; Welkowitz, Joan; Blau, A. 
& Cohen, J. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) Personality 
differentiation of neonates: A nurse rating scale 
method. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1963, 3(2), 330-342.—"A preliminary 
report is presented of a rating scale method for 
evaluating the congenital personality of the premature 
neonate by means of nurses’ ratings. Statistical analy- 
sis of the ratings of 100 premature neonates by 6 
nurses revealed adequate reliabilities on the scale 
items. At least 3 or 4 nurses are necessary for reli- 
able results. However, even fewer nurses may be re- 
quired if the total factor scores for the 2 main factors 
are analyzed rather than the 16 separate ratings. 
Factor analysis of the scores of the scale items 
revealed 2 significant dimensions: (a) Factor A, 
the activity-inactivity pattern of the baby; (b) Factor 
HN, a nurse halo factor reflecting the nurse’s general- 
ized response to the baby. These 2 dimensions were 
significantly but not strongly related to each other, 
and not significantly related to background data re- 
corded about the baby, such as sex, socio-economic 
factors, prenatal or neonatal conditions. The im- 
plications of these 2 factors are discussed, and sugges- 
tions made for future application of this rating 
method.“ A. Barclay. 

4988. Hunt, Howard F. (722 W. 168th St., 
NYC) Discussion: Explorations in personality. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1964, 28(2), 169-171.—Discussion of sym- 
posium on the 25th anniversary of the publication of 
Henry Murray's Exploration in Personality, pre- 
sented at the Annual Convention of the APA, Phil- 
adelphia, 1963.—Journal summary. 

4989. Johnson, Ronald C., & Lim, Donald. 
Personality variables in associative production. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 349-350. 
—Ss generally produce more association to words 
rated as good than to words of equal frequency rated 
as bad. The present study was of 56 Ss who were 
administered 5 CPI scales and also took part in an 
associative (m) production task. Ss varied widely 
in total m production and also in ratio of associations 
to good vs. bad words. Total m production was un- 
related to CPI scores, but the higher the proportion of 
an S’s associations made to good words, the lower the 
Տ was in ego strength and the higher in anxiety and 
inhibition, as these characteristics are measured by 
the CPI.—Author abstract. 

4990. Kanfer, F. H., & Marston, A. R. (Pur- 
due U.) The relationship between personality 
variables and verbal response characteristics. Jour- 
mal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 426-428.-- 
Differences in stylistic characteristics as related to 
verbal responses characteristics was investigated. Hy 
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and Pt groups (MMPI scale) were given a verbal 
conditioning sentence construction procedure. Hy 
group selected significantly more first personal pro- 
nouns (egocentricity) and took less time for the 
construction of the sentences than did the Pt group. 
The 2 groups did not respond differentially to 2 sets 
of instructions of varying specificity. The results 
pointed to inherent differences in response sets asso- 
ciated with personality variables.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

4991. Kroger, Rolf Otto. (U. California, Berk- 


eley) Role-theoretical anal of test-taking be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5530. 
Abstract. 


4992. Marston, Albert R. (U. Wisconsin) Per- 
sonality variables related to self-reinforcement. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 169-175.—The 
study examined sex and 2 personality tests as vari- 
ables affecting self-reinforcements (SR). SR was de- 
fined as the administration of freely available external 
rewards by the S to himself, without external con- 
straints. The S learned a series of 10 verbal dis- 
criminations to a criterion of 50% correct. All Ss 
then received 6 blocks of trials with the same task but 
under SR procedures. One 2X3 factorial design 
consisted of males vs. females and self-, interaction-, 
and task-orientation on Bass’s Orientation Inventory. 
A sex x personality interaction indicated that only 
for the task-oriented Ss, females took more positive 
SR than males, A personality x trials interaction 
showed that only task-oriented Ss showed an increase 
in rate of SR over trials. The 2nd design (males- 
female and high-low on Rotter’s I-E scale) yielded 
only a significant sex x trials interaction, with the 
males showing an increase in rate of SR over trials 
and females no change.—Journal abstract. 

4993. Milerian, E. A. (Inst. Psychology, Kiev, 
Ukrainian S.S.R.) Psikhologicheskie osobennosti 
resheniia nekotorykh konstruktivnykh zadach v 
starshykh klassakh srednei shkoly. [Psychological 
characteristics of construction problem solving in the 
senior grades of high school.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, No. 2, 27-39.—45 high school students were 
given the task of constructing, from small cubes, the 
missing (complementary) portion of a larger cube. 
5 problems of increasing difficulty were used. The 
obtained data (success or failure, speed, Ss’ verbaliza- 
tions, analysis of problem solving behavior) led to the 
definition of 4 groups of Ss differing among them- 
selves in the degree and kind of spatial ability. The 
problems used are proposed both as a test of spatial 
ability and as a training device to develop this ability. 
—L. Zusne. 

4994. Murphy, Gardner. Shall we ever really 
understand personality? Journal of Projectwe 
` Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 
140—143,— The question is raised as to whether we are 
not setting our sights too high in trying to understand 


inner processes—Journal summary. 

4995. Nelson, Benjamin. Actors, directors, roles, 
cues, meanings, identities: Further thoughts on 
“Anomie.” Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(1), 
135-160,—Anomie is a situation or sense marked by 
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the absence of structured order, whether objective or 
subjective or both. Identity crises are likely to occur 
in such situations. Effort is made to understand con- 
temporary predicaments such as alienation, identity 
crises, and anomie. Cultural directives fall into 6 
categories: percipienda, sentienda, agenda, credenda, 
miranda, and emulanda, Symbol economies function 
as parts of stratified social and political organizations. 
All groups aspiring to power and prestige contest for 
control of the symbol economy. “Every actor neces- 
sarily requires to get hold of some sort of script if he 
is to perform some sort of role with a hope of being 
understood and validated by others.“ — D. Prager. 


4996. Parton, David Albert. (Duke Ս.) An 
experimental approach to the conflict model of ag- 
gressive nse strength. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4803-4804.— Abstract. 

4997. Plügge, Herbert. (Hospitalstr. 3, Heidel- 
berg, Germany) Über den menschlichen Raum. 
[On human space.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 17(10), 
561-603.—What is our experience of our body 85 
spatial in everyday life? This experiencing may be 
profoundly modified in a variety of pathological con- 
ditions. Ordinarily we are not aware of "lived body 
space" except peripherally, and only clearly when we 
have lost it in varying degrees. The experience of 
spatiality generally involves the lived body as medial ; 
thus distortion or impairment of lived body space is 
continuous with corresponding changes of experienced 
space in the surrounding world. This spatiality is 
infra the customary inner-outer antithesis, It is also 
possible to experience the body itself as "the other” 
within lived body space.—E. W. Eng. 

4998, Poland, Willis Dean. (Ohio State U.) An 
exploration of the relationships between self- 
estimated and measured persona ity characteristics 
in the open and closed mind. Dissertation. Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4804—4805.— Abstract. 

4999. Rankin, Robert E., & Quarrick, Eugene 
A. (West Virginia U.) Personality and attitude 
toward a political event. Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 189-193.—Questionnaire 
and opinion responses of 246 undergraduates regard- 
ing their concern and information about crisis situa- 
tions and their feelings about American policy toward 
Russia confirmed the hypotheses that complaint per- 
sons are more concerned than detached persons, hold 
a less uncompromising attitude toward negotiation 
than aggressive individuals, and are less informed 
about the crisis than aggressive or detached persons. 
—A. R. Howard. 

5000. Schlesinger, Vera Josephine. (Ս. Mich- 
igan) Anal personality traits and occupational 
choice: A study of accountants, chemical engi- 
neers and educational psychologists. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5551—5552.— Abstract. 


5001. Schwab, John R., & Iverson, Marvin A. 
(Adelphi U.) Resistance of high-anxious subjects 
under ego threat to perception of figural distor- 
tion. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 
191-198.—40 college students were selected as high 
and 40 as low in anxiety (IPAT Anxiety Scale). 
Ss judged the horizontal plane while viewing a spe- 
cially designed room (Leaf Room) through anise- 
ikonic lenses. Groups of ՏՏ were subdivided and 
provided either task or threat orientation to the 
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perceptual procedure. High-anxious in com- 
parison with low-anxious Ss required more time 
to recognize the perceptual distortion produced by 
aniseikonic lenses, and they estimated a smaller degree 
of distortion. Thus high anxiety appeared to retard 
ability to shift from familiar to unfamiliar but verid- 
ical percepts. The effects of ego threat were less 
clear but seemed to relate to certain inverse reaction 
tendencies present among high anxious Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

5002. Sciortino, Rosario Rio. (Ohio State U.) 
Personality and creative abilities. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4784—4785.— Abstract. 

5003. Sellers, David Jay. (Vanderbilt U.) Ef- 
fect of threat on self-esteem, esteem for others and 
anxiety in well adjusted and poorly adjusted per- 
sons. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5552.— 
Abstract. 

5004. Shatin, Leo; Kotter, Wallace, & Douglas- 
Longmore, Gladys. (Seton Hall Coll.) A psycho- 
logical study of the music therapist in rehabilita- 
tion. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 
193-205.—30 music therapists in rehabilitation work 
were tested for intelligence, occupational interests, so- 
cial intelligence, and psychological profile. Compari- 
son were made with a contrast group of 19 musicians 
and with published test norms. Group mean intelli- 
gence of music therapists was high average, their psy- 
chic and somatic symptoms were within healthy 
ranges, and their social intelligence was equivalent to 
that of the employed adult. Their interest profile had 
certain dissimilarities from that of musicians/teachers. 
Correlational study between test scores and an ex- 
ternal criterion of therapeutic adequacy in rehabilita- 
tion work indicated that excessively high interest in 
music per se was incompatible with the task of the 
music therapists. Other correlative aspects were 
studied and reported. Author abstract. 


5005. Shneidman, Edwin S. (Suicide Prevention 
Cent., Los Angeles, Calif.) Some reflections on 
Personality explorers, 1938-1963. Journal of Pro- 
jective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 
28(2), 156-160.—In 1963, there are relatively few 
explorers in personality. Criticism is voiced of cur- 
rent university departments of psychology in not 
meeting challenges involved in the study of man. 
Suggestions for change include: group dissertational 
studies, utilization of more than a single test, intensive 
study of single cases, utilization of dynamic autospec- 
tion, relating of piecemeal studies to the more mean- 
ingful aspects of human behavior, and the clarification 
of the relationship of validity to knowledge.—Journal 
summary. 
` 5006. Smith, Charles P. (Princeton U.) Rela- 

onships between achievement-related motives 
and intelligence, performance level, and persist- 
ence. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 68(5), 523-532.— Test Anxiety and Need for 
Achievement are related to intelligence, performance 
level (exam grades), and persistence (time spent in 
exams). Ss were 146 college students. ` Test Anxiety 
15 negatively related to intelligence (p <.01) and 
grades (ns) and positively related to time spent in 
exams (թՀ.01). Relationships between Need for 
Achievement and the criterion variables are slight and 
nonsignificant. Other analyses employ combined mo- 
tive scores which indicate the strength of Need for 
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Achievement relative to the strength of Test Anxiety, 
The influence of perceived difficulty of exams on per- 
sistence is examined by using intelligence as a 
moderator variable. For Ss with high intelligence, 
there is a negative relationship between the combined 
achievement-related motives and time spent in exams; 
for Ss with low intelligence, the correlation is posi- 
tive. The difference between the 2 correlations is 
significant and consistent with an interpretation based 
on Atkinson’s model for risk taking. (25 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


5007. Springob, Heinz Karl (Columbia U.) 
Aptitude-interest discrepancy and personality 
characteristics of high school boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5533—5534.— Abstract. 


5008. Stern, George G. (Syracuse U.) B= 
f(P, E). Journal of Projective Techniques & Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 161-169.—An 
analysis of the dimensions associated with the param- 
eters of Lewin's equation. Evidence for the tenability 
of the presented theoretical and methodological 
schema for predicting behavior is taken from the 
Syracuse Indexes. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5009. Suinn, R. M., Osborne, D., & Winfree, P. 
(Whitman Coll) The self-concept and accuracy 
of recall of inconsistent self-related information. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 473-474. 
—Each of 30 Ss rated themselves on each of 100 ad- 
jectives, each S rated 2 others in the class, and 5 
days later each S was presented with a composite- 
faked rating designed to give each S a set of items 
different from the self concept. 2 days later each Տ 
filled out the check list as S remembered the com- 
posite-faked rating. Accuracy decreased with in- 
crease in degree of discrepancy of the adjective to be 
recalled. “It is concluded that degree of accuracy of 
recall of self- related items is a function of the degree 
to which the items are inconsistent with the self- 
concept."—E. J. Kronenberger. 


5010. Thompson, David Craig. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) On investigation of the correlates of 
the affiliative response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5581.—Abstracts. 


5011. Turner, Lya Noel (Ս. California, Berk- 
eley) The certainty of belief as a variable of per- 
sonality. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (12), 5554. 
—Abstract. 


5012. Wenkart, A. Phenomenology and psycho- 
analysis. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 
24(1), 77-81.—Phenomenology deals with man in the 
world, elaborating on the problem of the spatial and 
temporal dimension of human existence. Phenomenol- 
ogists speak of an experienced distance. A well- 
integrated person neither encroaches upon the terri- 
tory of the other nor spreads an aura of indifference . 
through undue aloofness. He knows how to keep his 
distance. Phenomenology means a return to the im- 
mediacy of experience and its source in the real self. 
It offers significant contributions to psychoanalysis.— 
D. Prager. 


5013. Wilde, Gerrit Jan S. Inheritance of per- 
sonality traits. An investigation into the heredi- 
tary determination of neurotic instability, extra- 
version and other personality traits by means of a 
questionnaire administered to twins. Acta Psy- 
chologica, Amsterdam, 1964, 22(1), 37-51.—From 
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tests of 83 monozygotic and 42 dizygotic twin pairs, 
the most striking conclusion is the generally 

among dizygotic pairs w live 
dizygotic pairs living in the 


Rabson. 


5014. Zagona, Salvatore V., & Zurcher, Louis 
A. Jr. (Ü. Arizona) Participation, interaction 
and role behavior in groups selected from the 
extremes of the open-closed cognitive continuum. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 255-264.—From 
both ends of a distribution of 517 Dogmatism-Scale 
scores 2 experimental groups of 30 each were formed. 
Each made up a “conference section” in general psy- 
chology, and for a full semester, E’s acting also as 
section instructors, made systematic observations un- 
der normal classroom conditions and conducted small- 
group experiments with Ss drawn from these sections. 
Extensions of Rokeach’s theory of dogmatism to 
group behavior served as the basis for the formulation 
of hypotheses tested. In contrast to Low Dogmatics, 
High Dogmatics were leader-oriented, inhibited, un- 
creative, unspontaneous, anxious, demanded structure 
in problem situations, and readily yielded to chal- 
lenges from authority figures. The authors stress the 
importance of long-term observation of homogeneous- 
attitude groups in action situations as a means of 
sounding differences between scale scores and actual 
behavior, and of indicating the impact of social-role 
expectations upon personality predispositions.— 
Author abstract. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


5015, Aumack, L. (VA Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) 
A social adjustment behavior rating scale. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 436-441.—The 
development of a behavior rating scale for measuring 
work level (WL) and socialization level (SL) of 
psychiatric patients. 400 behavior statements were 
sorted by 10 professional psychiatric clinic personnel 
for WL and SL. 120 WL and 159 SL items agreed 
upon by 8 of 10 raters were retained and rating of 
these items was done on a 1 to 9 category basis. 
Item scale value and measurement of agreement was 
obtained. Observations and ratings were done by 
psychiatric aides and 29 WL and 33 SL items that 
gave the best empirical results were retained for fur- 
ther validation. Cross-validation data was presented 
on the development of the Social Adjustment Be- 
havior Rating Scale (SABRS) as described. "The 
SABRS appears to warrant application to a sad 

ronen- 


Development of an Occupational Interest Scoring 
Personnel & 


Guidance Journal, 


men (revised). à 1 
pared to the results obtained by Strong in a study 
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sense that the differences between the sample group 
and the men-in-general group measured by the scale 
are real differences and not just random. Oí the 
50 SVIB scales currently available for scoring, it was 
found that the Student Personnel scale was more 
similar to the Social Worker scale than to the others. 
The correlation between the 2 scales was 0.8696, 
whereas the next highest correlations were 0.6829 and 
0.6788 for the Music Teacher and Public Administra- 
tor scales, respectively —P. J. Volkert, 

5017. Eysenck, Hans J., & Sybil B. G. (U. 
London) An pm short questionnaire for the 
measurement of extraversion and neuroticism. 
Life Sciences, 1964, 3(10), 1103-1109.—A short 
questionnaire measure of extraversion and neuroti- 
cism has been constructed on the basis of correlational 
and factor analytic studies of large numbers of per- 
sonality inventory items. Normative data derived 
from a sample of 1053 men and 874 women are pre- 
sented, as well as a factor analysis of the correlations 
for men and women separately. Data are also given 
for psychotic and neurotic patients. It is concluded 
that the scales presented give a valid measure of E 
and N.—S. B. Coslett. 

5018. Ford, LeRoy H., Jr. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) A forced-choice, ac uiescence-free, so- 
cial desirability (defensiveness) scale. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(5), 475. 

5019. Garlington, Warren K., & Shimota, Helen 
E. (Mental Health Res. Inst, Ft. Steilacoom, 
Wash.) The change seeker index: A measure of 
the need for variable stimulus input. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 14(3), 919-924.—A 95-item question- 
naire developed to measure the intensity of one's need 
for changing stimulus input is described. Normative 
and reliability data are given.—Journal abstract. 

5020. Grafton, Thomas H. (Mary Baldwin Coll.) 
An attitude scale on accepting Negro students. 
Social Forces, 1964, 43(1), 38-41.—A Thurstone- 
type scale of 20 items was constructed for the purpose 
of measuring attitudes among the all-white students 
of a Southern college for women on the hypothetical 
question of accepting a Negro student. The scale 
items appear, on the whole, to meet the statistical 
specifications in regard to consistency of response and 
"equal intervals" as usually defined for tests of this 
sort. When the scale was administered to 280 Ss out 
of a student body of 504 Southern Ss were found to 
be significantly more opposed than border and North- 
ern Ss. Freshmen were more opposed than older stu- 
dents, but at only the .10 level ot confidence.—J ournal 
abstract. 

5021. Hand, Jack. (U. Southern Carolina) 
Measurement of response sets. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 14(3), 907-913.—This report presents 
defensible procedures for measuring Acquiescence and 
Social Desirability along with scales to measure these 
variables. Such scales are only slightly related ; each 
is related to both test and nontest behavior. Such 
scales should be useful: as marker variables in per- 
sonality research, as "response set" controls when 
studying the predictive validity of content variance of 
inventories, and as measures of reliable characteristics 
of individuals. Journal abstract. 

5022. Hector, H., & Shmukler, D. (National 
Inst. Personnel Research, Johannesburg, South 
Aírica) Observation on schizophrenic Seven- 
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the Test, a oe mosaic 
test. Data from 43 schizophrenics, 1 d pilot 
candidates. 89 commerce and 7 hari 
Bushmen were studied. The feature " 
touching, some isolated,” called the “partially coherent 
c was found — մար for the schizophrenics. 
Similar, bot not signi trends were observed 
with the nonclinical control groups, as far as this 
feature is concerned.—Awthor abstract. 

5023. Hoffren, James. (Jacksonville U.) The 
construction and validation of a test of expressive 
fous in music. Journal of Research in Music 

, 1964, 12(2), 159-164.— Description of a 
tape-recorded test consisting of paired-comparison of 
alternative versions of ees aer excerpts per- 
formed on trumpet, clarinet, oboe, and validated 

consensus of faculty and te students at the 
of Music of the University of Illinois.— 
D. 5. Higbee. 


5024. Mackler, 


Squares Test Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(3), Ո AR analyois of pattern character- 
istis on Seven-Squares 


, Bernard, & Shontz, Franklin C. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) An assessment of 
8 ^ Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18 
(3), 841-848—An instrument was developed to 
assess sensory aspects of the life style. 30 inventory- 
type items were included in 2 sub-scales, viz., visual 
and as well as 10 items from the F scale 
of the MMPI and 10 neutral items. The scale dis- 
8 EE fashion among groups of art 
j education majors, physi disabled, 
visually disabled, and control Ss. EA de- 
termined from a second control group, were found to 
Spy pe oe E PER 
e is ⁄ 

= — psychometrically satisfactory. 


5025. McFall, Robert W. (Ս. Ken ) The 
and validation of an achievement 
test for measuring level cognitive processes 


in science. Journal of Experimental Edu- 
pol ori 33(1), 103-106.—An achievement test 
was constructed to identify and evaluate the ability 
to recall specific material and to deal with higher 
level cognitive tasks. A procedure was introduced 
which would facilitate the establishment of concur- 
rent validity for this type of measuring device. Data 
were presented to support the hypothesis that a sig- 
SCT low correlation exists between test items 
which do not require the recall of specific content 
material and current methods of evaluating student 
achievement. A discussion of the necessity of initi- 
ating E rdi and the applicability of an 
is — y 

et type was presented.—G. 7. 
5026. McMahon, Frank 8., Jr, & Hunt, Ray- 
mond G. (Washington U. St. Louis) A “con- 
tingent-item method for constructing a short 
personality questionnaire. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 48(3), 197-200.—A brief, face-valid 
Personality test was devised to be used as a limited 
Tange screening mode to locate general problem areas 
and the degree to which an individual is operating 
under “stress” in his daily life. The test uses a novel 
double-question method in which the 2nd question 
elaborates the answer to the Ist and is contingent 
upon it. This format is intended to encourage can- 
didness on the part of the respondent and to enhance 


Զ 
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the power oí the individual item. Criterion analyses 
and reliability indicate that the test and/or item dë 
may prove useful in personality assessment—/ ouwrnal 
abstract, 

5027. Narayana Murthy, Hosur. Development 
and validation of a schizophrenic sca Trons- 
actions of All-India Institute of Mental Healih, 1964 
4, 1-9.--Ճ questionnaire consisting of 100 statements 
was constructed which differentiated the schizophre 
nic group from the matched normal group at 01 
level. Data collected from 70 male and 40 female 
schizophrenics indicated high validity of the scale 
T-score equivalents for the raw scores on the scale 
are given, along with the questionnaire. Pareek. 


5028. Pflaum, John. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
Develo, t and evaluation of equivalent forms 
of the F scale. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 


663-669,—2 equivalent scales were developed to 
measure authoritarianism by adding to the original 
F Scale. items additional items gathered from various 
sources, Form F-L and Form F-M were adminis- 
tered to 128 introductory psychology students. The 
original F Scale items correlated .93 with the new 
items. Forms F-L and F-M correlated ` Si. The 
results indicate that Forms F-L and F-M can be used 
interchangeably and measure the same attributes as 
the F Scale. The development of ＋ ae scales 
permits a more accurate assessment of attitude 
change.—Journal abstract. յ 


5029. Rao, T. Տ. Adjustment inventories for 
children of the age-group 6-10. Psychological 
Studies, 1964, 9(2), 99-108.—2 adjustment inven- 
tories, one for use by teachers and another to be used 
by parents was developed in English and Tamil. 
The former consists of 90 items and the latter of 79 
items. A method of combining the scores of various 
traits in each inventory is suggested. “Norms re- 
ported are based on a sample of 226 Tamil and 226 
bilingual children.—U. Pareek. 

5030. Rice, C. E, Klett, S. L., Berger, D. G., 
Sewall, L. G., & Lemkau, P. V. (VA Hosp., Perry 
Point, Md.) The ward evaluation scale. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 251-258-—A 
Ward Evaluation Scale (WES), which elicits psychi- 
atric's reactions toward the wards on which they 
live, was presented. The 69-item WES was given 
to male Ss at 3 VA neuropsychiatric hospitals. 72 
analyses of variance were computed. Ss from the 
newest hospital expressed most satisfaction with the 
ward environment. Judges in an older hospital 
showed greater agreement in ranking wards than 
judges at a newer hospital. The instrument would 
thus seem to show promise for use as a criterion 
measure of quality of psychiatric care.”—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 

5031. Shostrom, Everett L. An inventory for 
the measurement of self-actualization. Educa- - 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 
207-218.—"A Personal Orientation Inventory utiliz- 
ing scores of relative time competence, relative inner- 
and other-directedness, and 10 additional subscales 
has been developed. Validation studies show a defi- 
nite trend in discriminating self-actualized, normal, 
and non-self-actualized groups on these dimensions. 
The mean for the self-actualized group was above 
the norm mean, whereas the mean for the non-selí- 
actualized group was below.. Coleman. 
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հ of Will 
ility. 
h 


tions of one's instructor were 
abstract. | 


Trsr STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 
5033. Allen, Ք. M., & Frank, G. H. (U. Miami) 
1 í reproduc- 


Experimental variation of the mode o! 
duction of the Bender Gestalt stimuli. Jowrmal of 
Clinical Psycholo, 


, 1963, 19(2), 212-214.—A com- 
conditions and a revised method using paper identical 
in size, shape, 
card. 39 Ss " 
conditions. Es for the experimental conditions, for 
age, and for age in interaction with intelligence were 
found significant. The Ss underapproximated the 
designs under both conditions of administration. The 
բաղա of administration did influence the quality of 
reproduction and the implications involved were dis- 


e wt W: 
ones, R. Wayne. 
use and 


ture Vocabulary Test with the 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2). 421-422. —From 
a population of public school, educable, retarded chil- 
dren 2 groups, a high-perceiver and a low-perceiver 
Eë who were similar in CA, were selected using 

rostig Test scores as the criteria. All Ss were 
administered the WISC and the PPVT. Results 
indicate significant differences or 
mean WISC Verbal, 


the PPVT is a satisfactory estimate of 1 
Ee for retarded children whose vimal percep- 

development is appropriate tor the r 
ever, the PPVT significantly overestimates, the intel- 
lectual efficiency in retarded children with severe 
impairment in visual perceptual development.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

5035. Altus, William D. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) “Jewish” names and MMPI items. 
Psychological Reports, 1964. eT 870.—A 36-item 
scale was derived from the MMPI for differentiating 
college students with Jewish-a ‘ing names from 
those which appeared to be non- ewish. With sexes 
separately considered, the mean differences cf. a 
validation sample statistically signifi- 
cant in all comparisons. 11 of the 36 items were as 
effective as the entire set; subjective evaluation 
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tended to place Š of these 11 Hew under the pre 
Gated rubevea— Aether abstract 

այո. Baumeister, A A. (Central Michigan U.) 
of the WISC with mental "Are: 
ken Journal of Mental Defciency, 1964, 
194 —The WISC is more frequently ad 
certain types of retarded youngsters 
other individual intelligence test. Certain 
arise in its we with low functioning indi- 


TET 
ij 
| 
: 
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problem 
involves its reliability at lower end of the distri- 
bution. Otherwise, the lees retarded individuals’ 
WISC IQs seem stable and reliable. More research 
is needed at the lower end of the scale toward elimi 
ing noediscriminating items and increasing relia- 
bility. Tbe validity ol the WISC is promising. 
School achievement and probably verbal and manual 
learning can be predicted. As a diagnostic instru- 
ment, the WISC leaves something to be desired. It 
that cultural familial, undifferentiated re- 
score 


Seale 
form evenly across the 2 scales. More specific 
pattern analysis, based on — among the sub- 
tests, seems useless, Factor analytic studies indicate 
that and normals perform qualitatively 
on the WISC. Little confidence can be 
placed in the attempts at developing abbreviated forms 


of the WISC.—V. S. Sexton, 
5037. Boe, E, & Kogan, William Տ. (U. 
Victoria, Canada of social desirability in- 


of Ci i —— 2 1964, 
ins (1959) cvaluated several 
— desirability variable 


method. ry 

the results indicated that the Sd, 
MMPI L and K scales were օք comparable 
efficiency in discriminating between the control and 
experimental itions in the role-playing experi- 
ment, even though Sd and Cof were specifically 
designed 


for this purpose. Journal abstract. 
Braun, J. Ք. (U. Bri ) Relation- 
ER between էհօ Femininity "Adjective Check List 
the Vocational Preference Inventory M-F 
Scale. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 446.— 
Pearson i between the 


5039. Brenner, Marshall H. 
Test difficulty, reliability, and 
functions of item difficulty order. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1964, 48(2), 98-100.—In an at- 
tempt to evaluate the often stated rule that test items 
should be arranged in an increasing order of difficulty, 
the effect of item difficulty order on total test relia- 
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bility, difficulty, and discrimination was investigated 
in a series of 4 experiments. Each experiment չո- 


forms did not, in 
significantly in test di or test 
results with respect to discrimination were not as 
clear-cut. However, the results tend to lead to the 
conclusion that item difficulty order on a power test 
of facts and principles given in the normal college 
classroom will not significantly affect these 3 test 
statistics. Journal abstract. 

5040. Briar, S., & Bieri, J. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) A factor analytic and trait inference study 
of Leary In nal Checklist. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 193-198.—250 Ss 
were administered the Interpersonal Checklist (ICL). 
An intercorrelation matrix was computed from octant 
scores which indicated factors of dominance, love, 
and inferiority feelings. 40 social workers judged 
Ss and their judgments for dominance and love were 
consistent with the factor loadings of these 2 dimen- 
sions. The results support Leary’s hypothesis that 
the ICL consists of love and dominance dimensions 
but the findings differ in what octants should be 
used in computing the dimension scores.—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 

5041. Budoff, M., & Purseglove, E. M. (Ս. 
Massachusetts) Forms L and LM of the Stanford 
Binet compared for an institutionalized adolescent 
mentally retarded population. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 214.—Forms L and LM of 
the Stanford Binet were administered to 70 mentally 
retarded Ss and a correlation of the mean IQ's of 
90 was obtained.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5042. Cassel, R. ԷԼ, Johnson, A. P., & Burns, 
W. H. (State Colony & Training Sch., Pineville, 
La.) The order of tests in the battery. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 464-465.--180 
employee Ss were given a short form of the W-B II, 
the H-T-P, and the reading, spelling, and arithmetic 
grades of the Wide Range Achievement test (W-R) 
under 6 different orders of presentation. No signifi- 
cant differences were obtained. 1է was concluded 
that the order of presentation of the tests in the 
battery made no difference in the overall results.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

5043. Chatterji, Տ., & Mukerjee, Manjula. De- 
pof a battery of tests to predict success 
in librarianship training course. Indian Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 92-100.—The 
battery consisting of 4 tests—biographical question- 
naire and temperament schedule, matching, coding, 
mental alertness, and general knowledge—was ad- 
ministered to 210 applicants. The intercorrelation 
between the tests showed the Ist test had the mini- 
mum relation with others in the battery. The coding 
test had high correlation with other tests. The means, 
standard deviations and maximum possible scores for 
different tests are given.—U. Pareek. 


5044. Coe, William C. (Langly Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif) Further 
norms on the Harvard group scale of hypnotic 
susceptibility, form At. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1964, 12(3), 184— 
190.—The Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Sus- 
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ceptibility, Form A was administered to 168 

level college students. Findings are congruent 

the original normative data reported by Shor and 
E. C. Orne. Differences between the 2 samples’ 
mean scores and distributions are discussed in terms 
of sample composition. Further support for the 
group scale as an accurate predictor of hypnotic 
susceptibility was indicated by a significant relation- 
ship ene the group scale and the indivi 
administered Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility 

Form C.—Journal abstract. 

5045. Costa, Louis D., Scarola, Louise M., & 
Rapin, Isabelle. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) 
Purdue Pegboard scores for normal grammar 
school children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(3), 748.—The peg placement section of the Pur- 
due Pegboard test was administered to a sample of 
183 normal parochial grammar school children. 
There were no demonstrable differences in perform- 
ance as a function of sex. Norms for 160 males and 
females are presented in tabular form.—Author ab- 
stract, 

5046. Craddick, Ray A. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Comment on score reliability and valid- 
ity of the Kahn Test of symbol arrangement. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 463-466.—Hed- 
lund and Mills have investigated the scorer reliability 
and validity of the KTSA. On the basis of their 
work one cannot conclude that the KTSA lacks either 
scorer reliability or validity, since it is apparent that 
the individuals used as judges in the study varied 
from the very skilled and experienced to poorly ex- 
perienced persons. The studies do suggest strongly, 
however, that the KTSA should be considered a test 
requiring at least as intensive training and supervised 
experience as is given to other psychological tests 
such as the WAIS and the Rorschach.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

5047. Crumbaugh, J. C., Shapiro, D. S., Ma- 
holick, L. T., & Oakey, R. C. (Bradley Cent., Inc., 
Columbus, Ga.) The Bradley Center Mental 
Health assessment kit: An analysis of use in 
group testing. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 
18(4), 431-436.—Group testing offered no special 
difficulties. Subscores on nervousness and anxiety, 
the startle reaction, and fear and inadequacy were 
good predictors of the total score. A common cluster 
was termed emotional maladjustment and this cluster 
draws more from the Cornell Index than any other 
source. Inter-rater reliabilities were satisfactory. 
Conversion tables for each rater should be con- 
structed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5048. Dana, R. H., & Teter, J. T. (W. Virginia 
U.) Construct validation of the Barron o 
Strength Scale. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(2), 525-526.—1 component of an MMPI Ego 
Strength Scale (Es) definition, personal adaptability, 
was investigated by behavioral, conscious, and fan- 
tasy measures of persistence. Male and female, high 
and low Es Ss, did not differ on these measures. 
Measures of persistence alone may be inadequate 
samples of the personal adaptability component of 
Es.—Author summary. 

5049. Dempsey, Paul. (U. California, Davis) 
A unidimensional depression scale for the MMPI. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(4), 364- 
370.—To develop a depression scale that differentiates 
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between normal and abnormal 
in such samples, items from the 
MMPI D scale were selected 


on the basis of cos- 
sistent relationship to the à 
underlying the 60 items as determined 
analysis of responses in each of 4 normative 
of 40 Ss (normal and abnormal divided also by sex). 
[be final 30-item scale, called the Ds, scale, showed 
greatly improved within-group distinctions, particu- 
larly among normals, dimensionality coefficients (ոլ) 
of 97, .95, and .98 being obtained in cross validation 
in contrast to values of .67, 45, and .87 for the origi- 
nal. Split-half reliability showed improvement S 
spite shorter length, and test-retest estimates in 2 
normal samples were .88 and .92. Since part-whole 
correlations indicated that Die scale scores account 
for the systematic differences in scores on the 60-item 
scale, the Dio scale was recommended for general 
use in lieu of the original. T score norms based on 
424 Ss were presented and scale content discussed. 
Journal abstract, 


5050. Devadasan, K. (Ս. Kerala, Trivendrum, 
India) Cross-cultural ity of twelve clinical 
diagnostic tests. Journal of the Indian Academy 
of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 55-57.--12 tests 
standardized in the West were administered to a 
group of 50 normal and 2 groups of neurotics and 
psychotics (15 and 20 respectively) in Kerala, India. 
These tests were: Visual Acuity test, the Static 
Ataxia test, the Three Circles test, the Length of 
Writing test, the Three Squares test, the Pressure 
of Writing test, the Prose Reading test, the Fewness 
of Lines test, the Muller-Lyer Illusion test, the Tap- 
ping test, the O'Connor Tweezers test and the Leg 
Persistence test. They were found to be free of 
cultural and socio-economic influences.—U. Pareek. 


consistently not onl 
sam but also wi! 


J.R. (U. Alabama) e 
of the minimal social 


and normative data. 
tients 
were given the MSBS. Validity of the asa 
selection instrument for the mar regressed pa- 
tient, exceedingly high reliability and 
some interesting trends by diagnoses were noted. 
Simplicity of administration was discussed.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 
5052. Domino, 
keley) Comparison of the D 48, Cattell Culture 


y 
of scoring, 


33). Additional verbal and nonverbal measures, as 
PA) were also 


tests in its pattern of relationships to other measures 
of ability—Journal abstract. 
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5053. Dunn, James A. (Wayne State Ս.) Con- 
of test 


children: con analyses. 
Reports, wl. 14(3), 887-892—2 Pase es 


procedures were used to ascertain the response di- 
. inherent տ Sarason' Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children (TASC) in order that inferences 
sung. De functional construct validity of the 
scale be made. The analysis procedures were 
factor analysis and McQuitty's elementary linkage 
analysis. The 4 factors obtained were: test anxiety, 
generalized school anxiety, recitation anxiety, 
physiological arousal in anticipated recitation situa- 
tions. Linkage analysis clusters closely paralleled the 
factors. It was felt the results were compatable with 
the theoretical constructs on which the scale was con- 
structed. However, because of the clear-cut multi- 
dimensionality of the scale, the utilization of single 
TASC scores was questioned.—Jowrnal abstract. 


factor loa 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 200-203. 
—150 male Ss were administered 4 ity tests 
SC? which intercorrelations ware -— ME 
personality scales consistently keyed for social 
desirable or socially undesirable responses, Factor 
analysis indicated first factor loadings correlated .99 
with Edwards’ SD scale. An intensity index corre- 
lated .88 with first factor pep and also correlated 

ո 


5055. Evans, Frederick & Schmeidler, Del. 
(Ս. 2 Relia! of two observers 
Stanford H 


Scale of Hypnotic ա. 
(Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard, 1 ). 
reported by the 2 Es did not differ 

the total 


which is a si 
ment. The 2 Es disagr 
of 54 items (7.5% of all items scored). The extent 
of disagreement was significantly greater than 0. 
eer rg? was not related to the level of sus- 
ceptibility of Ss, nor to the relative experience of 
Es with hypnosis. More than % of the disagreements 
involved systematic differences in the interpretation 
and KO օք the scoring criteria for 2 items; 
item 6: Dream, and item 9: Anosmia to Ammonia. 
These systematic differences affecting scoring relia- 
bility happened to counterbalance to produce similar 
total scores in this study. Several sources of poten- 
tial scoring unreliability of SHSS:C are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5056. Fisher, G. M., & Kramer, R. A. (Fairview 
State Hosp., Costa Mesa, Calif.) The relation of 
the Marlowe-Crowne social desirability scale to 
the Cattell Anxiety Scale. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(2), 204-205.--200 normal Ss took 
both tests. Significant negative correlations between 
the M-C and the 8 scales of the CAS were obtained. 
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“Thr ճանա senppest that the CAS is bear barded 
sexial Grerabiliay factor amd that M-C 
viewed as A maque of defensivenes." — 
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, 1964, 28(4), 217-325-- 
a semantic differential was used 
obtain data on the stimulus properties of 10 TAT 


34 

T 

hi 
Ս 
d 


recomm 
dimensions and for estab- 
data for the TAT. (20 ref.)— 


P m R. Rorer, Leonard G. 
) -retest item statistics. Psycho- 


, 1964, 15(2), 413414.— The availa- 
reliabilities of individual items of the 
CIP, and EPPS is described. Journal ab- 


փի 
T 
i 


— 
Տ 


E 


stract. 

5060. Golden, Mark. (Albert Einstein Coll 
Med.) Some effects of combining psychologi 
tests on clinical inferences. Journal of Ը ting 
Psychology, 1964, 28(5), 440-446.—The study was 

igned to je whether the reliability and 

of interpretations based on 3 frequently used 
tests—Rorschach, TAT, MMP in- 

Ce Ed a function of nt LM employed. 
0 clin logists comp personality ques- 
tionnaires Ic 5 Ss on the basis of identifying 
data alone, each test individually, pairs of tests, and 
all 3 combined. Reliability and validity did not in- 
crease as a of number of tests, nor were 
there any differences between tests or pairs of tests. 
The validity scores for test data ranged from 66% 
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to 73%, with a Mean of 68%. The reliabdity scores 
from 56% to 72%, with a Mean of 645, 

(18 ref. ) —J owrnal abstract, 
8061. , M. D. (W Ս. Medical 
School) À note on the Machi: Dahlstrom rules for 
Mic from neurotic MMPI 
Journal of Clinical Prychology, 1963, 19 
(2), 226.—An attempt to apply the Mechi- Dahlstrom 
rules for discriminating psychotic from neurotic Sa 
on the basis of MMPI profiles was stated as being 
disappointing and of limited applicability ft J 

Kronenberger. 

5062. Haiman, Franklyn Տ. (Northeastern U.) 
A revised scale for the measurement oj open- 
mindedness. Speech Monographs, 1964, 1 


102,—A 30-item scale consisting of items bs ` upon 
the California F-scale and the Rokeach Dogmatism 
assem- 


Scale and the author's preliminary tests wa 
bled. Items most in tune with the total scores appear 
to deal with: permissiveness vs. control and punish- 
ment, respect vs. impatience, and emphasis vs. de 
— or obedience and conformity. Presently the 

is regarded as effective but tentative.— 0. Lebo 

5063. Handerl, Leonard, & her, Joseph. 
M State U.) The effects of stress on the 

person test. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(3), 259-264.— External stress was 
Լառա «մա to increase manifestations օք anxiety 
on the DAP. Secondly, it was hypothesized that 
there are 2 sources of these manifestations of anxiety: 
(a) the laboratory stress situation and (b) anxiety 
producing intrapsychic processes, activated by draw- 
ing the human figure. male college students drew 
a male, female, and automobile under stress and non- 
stress conditions. Both hypotheses were supported; 
15 and 11 օք the 21 indexes significantly differen- 
tiated between stress and nonstress conditions for 
the male and female drawings, respectively. 5 of 17 
indexes differentiated for the auto drawings. 5 in- 
dexes differentiated in the opposite direction. Sug- 
gestions were made for the use of the auto drawing 
in checking out clinical hypotheses in a diagnostic 
evaluation. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5064. Imre, P. D. (Spring Grove State Hosp.. 
Baltimore, Md.) A Sal vison study of verbal IQ 
and grade achievement. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(2), 218-219.—A short form of the 
WAIS proved to be a valid predictor of the grades 
on subjects in a traming program for 33 
psychiatric aide school Ss.—E. J. է ronenberger. 

5065. Insko, Chester A. (U. Hawaii) Replica- 
tion of one of Rokeach's D scale validation stud- 
ies. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 925-926.— 
Students in an undergraduate personality course at 
the University of Hawaii administered the D and F 
Scales to the most and least dogmatic persons to 
which they had access. The groups were found to 
differ significantly on the D Scale but not the F 
Scale and to differ significantly more on the D Scale 
than on the F Scale. These data were interpreted as 
supporting Rokeach's contention that the D Scale 
is a measure of general authoritarianism irrespective 
of particular political ideology.—Journal abstract. 

5066. Jackson, Lydia. A study of 200 school 

1 by means of the test of family attitudes. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 333-354. 
—The original study which served as a basis for "a 
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S74. Laird, J. T. A comparison of female nor- 
cu peta and alcoholics for sex 
drawn Journal ef Clinical Psychology, 1962, 
1844), 471.—No signiticant were 


20 female alkcobolics.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
5075. Lerman, H. (Michigan State Ս.) 
2 an 322 
Journal of Clinical posee, 1963, 
19(2), 198-199,—52 male and 31 female Ss were 
administered a 79-item adjective check list for actual 
self, ideal self, mother, mother ideal, father, and 
father ideal Most of the scores were found to be 
i intercorrelated not independent, and to cast 
some doubt on the validity of using individual scores 
measures of self acceptance and identification — 


„H. (Indiana Ս.) 

validity of the 
1962, 18(4), 458-461.—LData collected on t Kam 
E ie chek on the 
EEN ER A misma of anxiety, Evi- 
dence was presented in different situations of hypno- 
measurement of i induced 

deu 
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C. Marshall. Mes Hosp., Brecks- 
approach to self- 
groups. 
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a neurotic to a psychotic group 
progressively greater ex- 
towards, against or 
away from other people. The 2nd hypothesis stated 
that within the same groups of patients there will be 

between different aspects 
3 types of social movement. All the 


predicted direction, certain of the differences reaching 
if It was concluded that the 
itude Scale has great potential useful- 
| self-concept in functional, social 
ther than in the static, structural manner of 
self-concept scales.—Journal abstract. 
Mann, L., & Alvord, A. The spiral after- 
(SAET) as a predictor of school adjust- 
achievement in first grade children. 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 206- 
From a pool of 75 Ist-grade children who took 
the SAET, perceived the phenomenon on all 8 
trials and 22 did not. These 2 groups were then 
compared on tests of readiness and achievement. The 
group scored significantly higher than the 

iled p for reading readiness, reading achieve- 
ment, intelligence, drawing of a person, and teacher 
ea for academic and general adjustment. No 
Significant differences between the groups were found 


j 
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for total readiness or social adjustment.—L. /. Kro 
nender: 


ger. 

5079. C. E, Orpet, R. E, & Attwell, 
A. A. { . Southern California) Psychometric 
as a standardized situation yieldi 


pe data. Training School Bulletin, 1960 
1(2), 97-101.—Examiners completed 10 9-point 
rating scales after psychometric testing. A previous 
Ա showed 3 personality patterns to emerge from 
a factor analysis of the ratings. Continued factor and 
other analysis on data for 100 6-year-old Ss demon 
strated the following: (1) A combined factorial study 
of the 10 ratings with 10 ability tests showed that 
test behavior ratings yielded personality factors inde- 
pendent of ability factors, replicating the se’ rate 
analyses of each Գան: that is, the examine: able 
to extract different descriptive information having 
factorial validity by use of ratings over and above the 
test scores. (2) The examiners judged a rating 
format worth using as a quick and permanent record 
of test behavior and a stimulus to prose report. (3) 
Lower bound estimates of reliabilities of ratings 
given by the h* of factor analysis range from .55 
to 84.—Journal abstract, 

5080. Milholland, John E. wi Michigan) Note 
on the further validation of the Alpert-Haber 
achievement anxiety test. Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 236.— 

5081. Miller, L. C., Loewenfeld, R., Linder, R., 
& Turner, J. Reliability of Koppitz' scoring sys- 
tem for the Bender Gestalt. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 211.—30 Benders were 
drawn from an original sample of 100 and scored 
independently by 5 raters using the Koppitz children’s 
scoring scheme. 15 intercorrelations ranged from 
88 to .96. The results suggested acceptable relia- 
bility with the Koppitz system of scoring.—E. J 
Kronenberger. 

5082. Morgan, Robert F. (Michigan State U.) 
The M/I frequencies: A quick and computation- 
free non-parametric method of test item evalua- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 723-728.— 
The Medians per Item (M/I) frequency distribution 
technique suggests a new perspective in test item 
evaluation, dealing with an individual at a time and 
yielding a graphic distribution to show how effec- 
tively each item predicted the central score of each Տ. 
It may be used to detect heterogeneous items (to im- 
prove test efficiency) or to detect excessively repre- 
sentative items (to use in lieu of the rest or as a 
format for new items). Only significant M/I results 
are interpretable; for more complete item analysis 
the traditional correlation methods are recommended 
as a supplement.—Journal abstract. 


5083. Moseley, E. C., Duffey, R. F., & Sherman, 
L. J. (VA Hosp, Perry Point, Md.) An exten- 
sion of the construct validity of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(2), 186-192.— The relationship of the HIT 
to the Inpatient Multidimensional Scale (IMPS) 
and the MMPI was investigated. 82 psychiatric 
depressive Ss were given the HIT, IMPS, and the 
MMPI. The Ist stage of the analysis revealed 10 
rotated principal axis factor loadings and 8 minor 
factors. A 2nd stage considered the IMPS ratings 
in relation to the HIT loadings. Drugs appeared 
to effect 3 of the factors. HIT factors had little 


* 
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whereas 


Range Achievement Test and the California Achieve- 
mem Test given to 98 7th grade students. — H". 
Coleman. 

1085. Parameswaran, E. O. & Govardhan, B. 
(Osmania U., Hyderabad, India) Further studies 
on ԽՏ. reaction test for adolescents. em 
cal Studies, 1964, 9(2), 119-123.—The AS. test 

in Tamil by the let author was starntard- 
ised in Telugu and English on 200 students. The 
reliability using the test-retest method was JW and 
768 for Telugu and DA versions. respectively, 
the figures for the p M method being 86 and 
92 respectively U. Pareek. 

s085. — Oscar 5 Medea, Hara 1: 
Morris, Freda, , Peter, (Ս. Oklahoma 

D Making Test 


199-206.—The Trail — Test, previously re- 
ported highly effective in di i 

aged from non-brain-damaged Ss, was administered 
to 21 brain-damaged and 63 non-brain-damaged Ss. 


oral agitation, anxiety, ex- 
aminer differences, facility with letters of the alpha- 
bet, order of administration, and ego-involvement 
were investigated. Only anxiety was found to be 
` sett related to performance. However, in 
other analyses age, education, vocabulary, and degree 
of psychiatric disturbance were Leg. related 
to performance. Until these vari are considered 
in the scoring system, it seems unli that the TMT 
will be effective as a screening test for 
brain-damage.—Journal a K 


5087. Rapaport, G. M., & R.J. (VA 
Hosp, Monrose, N. Y) The prediction of re- 
clinical tests. Journal of — 
Psychology, 1962, 18 (4), 444-446.—"This article de- 
odii voie, the of erections 

lesigned to test idi « 
of rchabilitative potential derived from clinical psy- 
chological tests.” Block ign and Moy ope 
subtests of the WAIS, the I, and | Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Study were given to 287 
i Each S was appraised by the clinical 


variables of biographical data, intell 
chological d is showed no ificant relation- 
ship with criterion variables. The clinical judg- 


ments made by the psychologists for E 
e 


99: 5084-5003 


suhtest tests but the daniel approach was semaitive 
to peedinting ee and fsibares.— E J. Kr. 


Binet and the Kindergarten Evaluation of Learn - 
ing Potential Fdwcanomal © Piycholegical Mear- 
urement, 1964, 24(Հ), 993-397 —Correlations 


to sores on M items of the Test Anxiety Question- 
i = 1-.««զ 7 


of Clinical Pryc , 1963, 19(2), 
223-226— validaiion staly of a and Panton 
MMPI scale for escapism. were matched 
with 38 nonescapees, 9 MMPI successfully 


E. J. Kronenberger. 
. Sinha, D. (U. Allahabad, India) Position 
readministration of an anxiety scale. 


309.— Position effect as evidenced in a 
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S004. Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Borg, Gunnar 
b r Un Sweden) The problem of re- 


Research Bulletin, 1964, 4(6), 8 p.—A shaded version 
(SWT) of the * -word 1 » 
tried in gn jatric patien ven 
SWT d: considered parallel to CWT, the 
experiments illuminate important aspects of the re- 
testing with serial techniques. Data seem 
to reveal, among other things, the process contraction 
resulting from repeated stimulation.— Journal ab- 
1tract, 

Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Johnson, 
եւ: Lund U., Sweden) Experimental de- 
a group of psychiatric patients before 
and after therapy by means of MCT (meta- 
contrast technique) and CWT (serial color-word 
test). Psychological Research Bulletin, 1964, 4(7), 
22 p.—The MCT and CWT were applied to a group 
of 103 mainly depressive patients before and after 
therapy. tests proved to be reasonably parallel 
with regard to Գազան of psychopathologic status 
and improvement. Interest is mainly focussed on 
various dimensions of depression and on defense 
mechanisms supposed to influence the effect of anti- 
depressive therapy, and also on the secondary effects 
of electroconvulsive treatment as compared with 
imipramine treatment. Differences between the 2 
instruments are also taken into account in order to 
facilitate combined application in the future, Aside 
from the methodological considerations, the results 
are relevant for the clinical problems involved.— 
Journal abstract, 


5096. Smith, T. E, & e, E. M. (Central 
p of the trail mak- 


Michigan U.) The rela 
test tology. Journal of 


to mnm symptoma 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 (4), 450-454. Data on 
the Trail Making Test (TMT) for 52 schizophrenic 
RE and the relationship օք the TMT էօ the 
I was presented. Schizophrenic Ss and a group 
of brain damaged ՏՏ taken from another study, ap- 
peared to be equally impaired on the TMT. Serious 
doubt on the usefulness of the TMT for the detection 
and evaluation of organic brain damage was noted. 
MMPI psychotic and neurotic scale scores were posi- 
tively correlated with poor TMT performance. The 
greater the symptomatology as measured by the 
MMPI the greater the deficit in performance sug- 
[e d Ae? the d 2 ung mey be influenced 
er factors than in pathology or organic 
involvement —E. J. Kronenberger. F 
5097. Stachnik, Thomas J. Cross-validation of 
psychomotor tests for children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 913-916.—Portions of a 
fine motor performance test for children, standard- 
ized in the Netherlands, were administered to a 
sample of 8-, 9-, and 10-yr-old American children. 
The results indicated that in certain fine motor tasks 
(1) there is an improvement with age, (2) there are 
Significant sex differences, and (3) European and 
American children appear to be different.—Journal 
abstract. 
5098. Stone, Ք. B., & Rowley, Մ. N. (State U. 
Towa) MMPI differences between emotionally 
disturbed and delinquent adolescent girls. Jour- 
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nal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 227-230. 
60 emotionally disturbed and 60 delinquent girls were 
given the MMPI to see if the test could differentiate 
between the groups. The delinquent girls had sig- 
nificantly higher Pd, Pa, Pt, and Ma whereas the 
emotionally disturbed girls had significantly higher 
scores on L, K, Hs, D, and Hy.—E J. Kronenberger 

5099. Stone, LeRoy A. (Mental Health Res 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Washington) Another note 
on the reliability of the MMPI Scatter Index. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 445.—The 
MMPI scatter index is the sum of the absolute 
deviations of the 9 clinical scales. The test-retest 
reliability of this index has been shown to be rather 
low for an acceptable index of reliability. The relia 
bility of this scatter index was tested using split-half 
estimation methodology and was found to be higher 
(86) than the previous reliability estimate —Author 
abstract. 


5100. Stone, LeRoy A. (Kansas State U.) A 
factor analysis of the Berger willingness to accept 
limitations scale—a brief. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1964, 11(3), 285. 


5101. Strong, E. K., Jr., Berdie, Ralph F., Camp- 
bell, David P., & Clark, Kenneth E. (Stanford U.) 
Proposed — changes for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 48(2), 75-80.—A study of the effect 
of replacing with new items 102 items in the current 
SVIB on the validity and reliability of the SVIB 
8 occupational groups were used. The results showed 
that the validity and reliability remained essentially 
the same after dropping the items. Also, the weight- 
ing system of the SVIB was compared with scales 
using unit weights. The results indicated that the 
unit weights keys were virtually identical to the 
weighted keys on 3 criteria: validity, reliability, and 
scale intercorrelations. Thus, the SVIB when re- 
vised should be scored using unit weight scales.— 
Journal abstract. 


5102. Strumpfer, D. J. W. (Potchefstroom U., 
S. Africa) The relation of draw-a-person test 
variables to age and chronicity in psychotic 
groups. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 
208-211.—DAP's on 45 male and 36 female Ss were 
evaluated using product scales of quality adjustment, 
sexual differentiation, maturity, body image disturb- 
ance, and 4 quantitative scale scores from the H-T-P. 
Correlations between age and the drawing variables 
were not significant. Highly significant negative cor- 
relations between chronicity and most drawing vari- 
ables were obtained.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


5103. Theiner, E. C., Hill, L. K., Latham, W. R., 
& McCarthy, W. D. (USAF Hosp., Lackland 
AFB) Validation study of the Kahn test of sym- 
bol arrangement. Journal of Clinical Psychology. 
1962, 18(4), 454-457- հօ results indicated that 
the KTSA symbol pattern alone and the KSTA 8 
organic signs could differentiate significantly between 
chronic undifferentiated schizophrenics and brain 
damaged groups of 40 Ss each. E. J. Kronenberger. 

5104. Thweatt, R. C. (Western State Coll.) 
Prediction of school learning disabilities through 
the use of the Bender Gestalt Test: A validation 
study of Koppitz’s scoring technique. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 216-217.—Valida- 
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Ss of H and X) 
which was scored by 


tion and cross validation lst 


— mad were given y= 


pitz's scoring system can predict with 
reading problem cases regardless of the factors 
of the reading disability." —E. J. Kronenberger. 


5105. Vandenberg, Steven G. (U. Louisville 
Med. Sch.) Factor analytic studies of the Lincoln 
Oseretsky Test of Motor L ete ＋ 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 22-41.— of 
2 factor analyses of the success or failure on each item 
of the Lincoln adaptation of the Oseretsky test of 
motor development of 434 Ss in 2 ACT samples 
have been presented and compared. agreement 
was only modest. Possible causes of the di ncy 
are discussed and future steps in this research in- 
dicated. (35 ref.) Journal abstract. 


5106. Warren, Sue A, & Collier, Herbert L. 
Manifest Anxiety Scale: Validity and applicability 
for retarded subjects and comparison to normals. 
Traiming School Bulletin, 1964, 60(4), 192-204.— 
The CMAS was adapted and administered to 69 in- 
stitutionalized retarded children. Validation of the 
scale was achieved by correlating obtained 
with psychiatric aides" description of the children on 
a Behavior Check List and with clinical ists’ 
rankings of the children in terms of amount of 
anxiety manifested clinically. Many of the obtained 
correlations were positive and significant. Թամար 
retarded girls scored higher than on the CHA 
and the lower grade retardates ed as much 
anxiety as do the higher grade retardates. Com- 
parisons of the children of this stud with the sixth 
p sample in the original CMAS study shows 

igher Anxiety and Lies scores for the retardates.— 
Author. abstract. 

5107. Weinstein, Sidney, & Johnson, Linda. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) The Bender-Gestalt 
test in differential diagnosis of lobectomy 
and schizophrenia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
18(3), 813-820.—12 epileptic patients with uncon- 
trolledd seizures copied Bender-Gestalt (B-G) draw- 
ings before and after unilateral temporal db 
as did 12 hospitalized schizophrenics, indivi 
matched to these patients for age, sex and IQ. 
Twenty clinical psychologists attempted to differen- 
tiate 12 pairs of drawings within one of 3 sets: (a) 
pre- vs. postoperative, (b) preoperative vs. 
phrenic, or (c) postoperative vs. schizophrenic. Each 
1 was accompanied by a certainty rating. 

one of the judges exceeded chance expectations ; the 
mean correct ormance, 65.4%, exceeded chance 
expectations. ere was also no consistent relation- 
ship between the certain 1 and accuracy օք 
judgment. 20 laymen with no training in psychology 
correctly differentiated 62.5% of the tive 
from the schizophrenic drawings. This figure ex- 
ceeded chance expectations and did not differ signif- 
icantly from that earned by the psychologists. The 
Pascal-Suttell objective scoring method demonstrated 
no relationship between scores and seizures frequency 
and no predictable change after lobectomy. The 
authors recommended deletion of B-G, whether clin- 
ically judged or objectively scored, from the clinician's 
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armanertariem, at beast with regard to differential 
diagnosis of epilepsy or brain damage from schise 
phtenu —/owr ms abitract. 

5108. Wilson, John A. R, & Roebeck, Mildred 


C. (U. California, Santa Barbara) A 

of the nia Berion) 13 
tential (K ), readiness, mental maturity, 
achievement, teachers. 


taught 
her 


Readiness, 
W. Coleman, 


Sum Col.) —— . of — MPI in- 
dices differentiate from normals. 
Journal of Clinical Pryc , 1963, 19(2), 220-223. 
—MMP! records of normal, ill, and schizo- 

on the basis of 


much to the 
ole 


1 ical Corp., 
NYC) What is creativity? I. trodüctoty re 
marks. Transactions of the New York Academy of 

The historical back- 


creativity. ` 
of Sciences, 1964, 26(7), 794-797.—A hypothetical 
instance of a problem solution involving creativity is 
presented. The steps include recognition of a need 
and self-confidence to try to solve it. A number of 
possible solutions are raised-and evaluated. Insight 
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into a central solution occurs and ancillary problems 
are then dealth with (31 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


5113. Chambers, J. A. (Mi State Ս.) Re- 
J M factors to sci- 
Lo. 


questionnaire was sent to 740 male scientists (400 
chemists and 340 ps ) Within each pro- 
fession W was chosen for having achieved eminence 
as research scientists. D pred of 
men who were not eminent researchers, but who 
individuals in the former group on the bases 
of age, discipline, amount of education, and oppor- 
tunity to do research. Approximately 60% of the 
forms were returned (438), and comparisons were 
made between creative and control scientists and be- 
tween ists and chemists. Creative scientists 
were found to be more dominant and to have stronger 
initiative than the less creative ones, Creative groups 
also appeared much more ատում toward 
intellectual success as evidenced both by current re- 
search and other professional Ste and by past 
performance in , undergraduate, and high 
School. (35 ref.) : 


ournal abstract. 

5114. Dayal P. (Bureau Psychol, Allahabad, 
U. P., India) relati ip between 
—— ples be Kë e ax 

a test scores of the 
2 7 VE * . & Educational Guid- 
` d 3), R3-89.—A report of a larger stud 
where the English version of the Differential Aptitude 
Test is being studied for use with a Hindi-speaking 
Class XII in Uttar Pradesh, India. An Allahabad 
group verbal test of the omnibus (B.P.T. 15) 
54 with 167 cases against V.R. -+ N.A. 
subtests of the DAT Scores on the DAT verbal test 
ot գորով skewed showing this test is not ap- 
to this sample because of the language difti- 
culty. Dropping the Verbal Reasoning and Language 
Usage subtests of the DAT (and substituting for 
these the B.P.T. 15), then using the other DAT tests, 
will provide a concise and comprehensive battery for 


qu | ion under local conditions—W. L. 
„Ir. 


5115. Doppelt, Jerome E. (Psychological Corp., 
NYC) What is creativity? Gr Definitions oi 
creativity. Transactions of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1964, 26(7), 788-793.—Many representa- 
tive definitions of creativity are presented. Standards 
for judging creativity vary from field to field. Studies 
d the nal $4 b ur creation and evaluator 
are needed. ու or studying this interaction 
is described.—B. Տ. Aaronson. Ae 


5116. Allen Jack, & Parks, Paula. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Note on normative data of 
tests measuring flexibility in cognitive processes. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 741-742.—Using 
Gei cham peed ume data were gathered on 

measures of flexibility in the thought process, Guil- 
ford's Association IV and Object Sage: The dis- 
tributions of scores were positively displaced, with 
differences between means being small and statistically 
nonsignificant. ` Product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients were statistically significant (p = 01) for the 
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total group, for men, and for women. No sex differ- 
ences were found. Journal abstract. 

5117. Russell. (U. Georgia) Birth 
order and artistic creativity. Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 183-185.—20 art students 
were administered the Creative Design Test as well as 
being rated on their creativity by an art professor 
acquainted with their work. Ist borns are less 
original and artistically creative than later borns.— 
A. R. Howard. 

5118. Gallaher, Phillip James. (U. Denver) 
Effects of increased verbal scale difficulty and fail- 
ure on WAIS digit symbol performance. Disserta 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5544.—Abstract 

5119, Gendre, Francis. (Faubourg de l'Hópital, 
Neuchâtel) Validation d'un test de créativité en 
construction de machines. [Validation of tests 
measuring creativity in constructing machines.) 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie & ihre 
Anwendungen, 1964, 23(3), 260-265.—1 mo. before 
their final exams 51 technician-constructors received 
2 tests, the "Owens" and the “Walther Mécanique." 
The results of these 2 tests were compared with the 
results of the examination. An important link was 
found between the "Owens" and the scores of the con- 
struction test. (French, German & English sum- 
maries) —English summary. 

5120. Green, Russel F., & Berkowitz, Bernard. 
(U. Rochester) Changes in intellect with age: II. 
Factorial analysis of Wechsler-Bellevue scores. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 104 (1), 3-18.— 
There have been equivocal reports on the changes in 
the factorial complexity of cognitive achievement as 
people advance in chronological age, 6 stratified age 
groups, totaling 1283 male Ss, were given the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Form I. The test results were 
factor analyzed by the Oblimax and Verimax pro- 
grams, Both programs gave results that indicated 
that factorial complexity changed with advancing age. 
The 11 Wechsler-Bellevue subtest scores apparently 
can be satisfactorially spanned by a 3 dimensional 
space for groups aged 55 and up. For groups in their 
twenties at least 6 factors are required—Author 
abstract. 

5121. Grinder, Robert E., Spotts, Wendy S., & 
Curti, Margaret Wooster. (U. Wisconsin) Rela- 
tionships between Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 
performance and skin color among preadolescent 
Jamaican children. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1964, 62(2), 181-188—Studies made in the US 
comparing color of skin with intellectual performance 
generally show that individuals with “dark” skin ob- 
tain lower intelligence scores than those with “light” 
skin. The present study assays the effects of genetic 
influences by comparing, within 3 relatively homo- 
geneous social class groupings, differences in intel- 
ligence of 941 preadolescent Jamaican children of 
black, brown, and white skin color. The Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test was administered to each S by an 
E of his skin color. The results revealed a significant 
association between skin color and intelligence; how- 
ever, when comparisons were made within the social 
class groupings, the test of association were nonsig- 
nificant.—4wuthor abstract. 

5122. Groffmann, Karl J., & Schneevoigt, Ihno. 
(Psychol Inst, Mannheim) Vorläfige Ergebnisse 
einer Vergleichsuntersuchung an Studenten mit 
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of intethgence 

to that of the IST. A cautious interpretation of ահ. 
teat intercorrelations lead to the conclusion that 
teats measure similar functions and certain single 
subtests im each test measure certain abilities which 
are not covered in the other test.” No definite 
sion can as yet be drawn about the value of 
as a differential ability test, the 
of the sample group should be mind, 
& English summaries) —J. 4, Lieber, 

5123, Höger, D. (U. Freiburg) Analyse der 
Intelligenzstruktur bei männlichen 
der lassen 6-9 (Սու ). 

Analysis of the structure of intelligence տ male 
gymnasts in classes 6-9.) Psychologische Forschung, 
1964, 27 (5), 419-474.—The ER application of 
intelligence-structure-tests (IST) of Amthacur was 
studied in 519 male gymnasts in Classes 6-9. It was 
not possible to relate IST profiles to school preform- 
ance in individual subjects. A short time of the IST 
profile revealed a larger discrepancy when related to 
school performance.—W. B. Essman. 


5124. Jennings, Charles Lyle. (Ohio State U.) 


Personal construct c and the creativity 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), ron ^g 


Abstract. 

5125. Kavolis, Vytautas. (Dickenson Coll.) Eco- 
nomic correlates of artistic creativity. American 
Journal of Sociology, 1964, 70(3), 332-341.—A sur- 
vey of economic correlates of historical flunctuations 
in artistic creativity suggests 2 generalizations, Ist, 
the motivation for artistic creativity is maximized by 
a balanced tension between the needs for achievement 
and for expression in the ity system. l 
t of motivation is most likely to be produced in 
relatively early stages of increasing prosperity. 2nd, 
social demand for art tends to be stimulated, in a 
minor mode, by disturbances of socioeconomic latency 
and, in a major mode, by the necessity for social-emo- 
tional reintegration of a social system t to 
intensive adaptive activity. From these observations 
a general sociological theory of artistic creativity is 
derived. Author abstract. 

5126. Kerr, Willard A., & McGehee, Edward M. 
qis Inst. 2 — — as 
ri to aspects o 2 wein 
Journal of Social Psychology, DCH 211-216. 
—Results based on 102 to 562 pooled 
indicate the . ereative among bey sales 
and management per: to be higher in IQ, in 
gestalt closure ability, and in memory ability, but 
lower in ability to work with less meaningful abstrac- 
tions. They also are superior in problem solving and 
in mental o under a. but 1 in space 
perception. Simple percepi speed and imitative 

accu d are unrelated. Memory and 
t perception are notably important.—Autior 
abstract. 

5127. Lehman, H. C. (Ohio 
ship between chronological 
search output in physics and 


(Frene 


U.) The relation- 
and high level re- 
emistry. Journal of 


the takda) was produced not 
works occurred 5 


— 


5128. Mackler, Bernard. (U. Kansas) Creativ- 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 


Ze ute 

(12), 5971- cort qe H 

5129. Madans, Allen Psycholog Corp. 

NYC) What is n — approaches 
the „ Tremsactions of the 


1 
crea 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 26(7), 781- 
The vaches typi 


p 


juli 
| լլ 


quá 
š 


i 
ի 
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and number speed), and the 2 level (accuracy) fac- 
tors (number level, verbal level visual level). 6 fac- 
tors were intercorrelated: verbal speed, number level, 
verbal and visual level, visual speed, number speed, 
verbal and visual speed. Intercorrelations were nega- 
tive in % of the 6 meansurements, but verbal speed 
and visual speed correlated positively .71. Conclu- 
sions suggest that both the speed and the level aspects 
of intelligence be considered in a theory of intelli- 
gence. Also, there are other specific areas and fea- 
tures necessary for general intelligence. (54 ref.)— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


5133. Osborne, R. Travis. (U. Georgia) WISC 
factor structure for normal Negro pre-school chil- 
dren. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 543-548. 
--1ո order to estimate the dimensionality of the 
WISC, factor analysis was applied to a 30 by 30 
intercorrelation matrix of the WISC and 4 reference 
tests. The 10 standard WISC subtests, except Cod- 
ing, were split into 2, 3, or 4 parts of yield as many 
variables as possible. Ss were 111 Negro preschool 
children; mean age, 6 yr. 1 mo.; the mean full scale 
IQ was 84. Evidence is presented supporting 10 
statistically significant orthogonal dimensions. Not 
all factors are perfectly congruent with the subtest 
structure of the WISC or concordant with the results 
of prior factorizations of the WISC at the preschool 
level. There 15 no factor for Block Design apart from 
Picture Arrangement. The Digit Span subtest splits 
in volve 3 different WISC factors, 2 are from the 
performance section of the test and 1 is from the 
verbal section. Coding is involved in only 1 factor: 
Manipulation of Areas, 1 of the nonverbal reference 
tests. At least 7 of the 10 significant preschool fac- 
tors are readily identified by WISC subtests or com- 
binations of WISC subtests. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


,5134. Reuchlin, M. (41 Rue Gay Lussac, Paris) 
L intelligence: Conception génétique opératoire et 
conception factorielle. [Intelligence: The genetic 
and factor analysis approach.] Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie & ihre Anwendungen, 1964, 
23(2), 113-134.—Psychologists who study intelli- 
gence using factor analysis or the genetic method try 
to reach mental processes. As these processes do not 
seem of the same level, it is necessary to go back to 
Spearman's attempts to explain g in terms of 
noegenetic processes to find a frame of thinking in 
factor analysis which could eventually absorb the find- 
ings of genetic psychology. The problem is to find 
elements for the explanation of group factors which 
factor analysis has brought to light. It seems that 
experimental findings produced by either method can 
be put together: individual differences in stage rate 
of achievement could explain the regular fall in im- 
portance of the general factor with age; horizontal 
lags or certain "regional" acquisitions can be brought 
together with the appearance of group factors. In 
conclusion, the seeming opposition between the “quali- 
tative mathematization” which would characterize 
operaitonal genetic psychology and “quantitative 
mathematization” which would characterize factor 
studies is examined and discussed.—P. J. Volkert. 

5135. Richards, James M., Jr., Cline, Victor B., 
& Needham, Walter E. (U. Utah) Creativity 
tests and teacher and self judgments of originality. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 32(3), 281- 
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285.—Purpose of the study was to explore intellectual 
characteristics of pupils related to teacher ratings of 
originality, and to obtain data relevant to the question 
of teacher discrimination against creative children 
in making such ratings. A selected battery of tests 
developed primarily by Guilford for measuring char- 
acteristics involved in creativity were administered to 
a group of public high school juniors. 1 yr. later 
criterion ratings on originality were obtained for each 
student from science teachers and the student himself. 
Predictive validities of the various test scores were 
computed by Pearson correlations and the Wherry- 
Doolittle multiple correlation procedure. Males and 
females were treated separately. Results did not in- 
dicate that teachers generally favored “intelligent” 
pupils over “creative” pupils. Self ratings oí orig- 
inality appear to be less satisfactory as criteria of 
creativity than teacher ratings. G. F. Wooster. 

5136. Vernon, P. E. (U. London) Creativity 
and intelligence. Educational Research, 1964, 6(3), 
163-196.—A lecture in which recent research in 
creativity with an emphasis upon the work of Getzels, 
Torrance, and Gilbert are reviewed for a British 
audience. Some recent research with the various 
American developed tests of creativity on English 
students is reported. The discussion indicates that 
the American investigators appear to be making 
conclusions that are too far reaching and indicates 
much of what is under discussion on the current 
American scene belongs within the broad domain of 
“g.” Noncognitive aspects are offered as encourag- 
ing avenues of research.—R, J. Baldauf. 


5137. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) 
Creative thinking: Some thoughts on research. 
Exceptional Children, 1964, 30(9), 403-410.— Vari- 
ous areas such as definition and assumptions, cri- 
terion of evaluation, instruments of measurement, and 
unexplored frontiers are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


5138. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) 
Evaluation of some creativity measures in a high 
school with peer nominations as criteria. Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 285-293.—428 Ss, 
Grades 7-12 in a high school were given a creativity 
battery and a peer nomination form. When fluency, 
flexibility, and inventivelevel scores derived from 
each were correlated, validity coefficient ranging 
—.18 to .65 were obtained. Grade variations were 
marked but sex differences were nonsignificant. The 
3 scores on each measure were highly correlated 
among themselves and correlation between composites 
was of the same size as that among individual scores. 
—Author abstract. 


5139. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) A 
further analysis of the role of creative thinking 
in high-school achievement. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 58(2), 277-283--272 Ss Grades 9-12 
were given the Minnesota Tests of Creative Think- 
ing, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, and Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development. 2 subgroups 
were identified in each grade: High Creativity (top 
20% on the creativity tests) and Low Creativity 
(bottom 20%). When the effects of intelligence 
were controlled by analysis of covariance, it was 
found that the High Creativity Group still per- 
formed better than the Low Creativity Group on all 
subtests of the achievement battery. Author ab- 
stract. 
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5140. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) Role 
of creative thi and 


school achievenet. Es ychological asi 507 r 


(3), 783-789.—A total of 272 Ss of the 9th through 
12th grades of the University of Minnesota High 
School were administered a of tests of 
creative thinking, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, 
and lowa Tests of Educational Development. 3 
groups of “gifted” students were identified in each 
grade: (1) High Intelligence Group—a group in the 
upper 20% on IQ but not in the upper 209 on 
creativity, (2) High Creativity Group—a group in 
the upper 20% on the test of creativity but not in the 
upper 20% on IQ, and (3) High Intelligence- 
Creativity Group—a group high on both IQ and 
creativity. Although the High Intelligence Grou 
averaged 20 points higher on IQ than the Hig 
Creativity Group and 7 points higher օո IQ than 
the High Intelligence-Creativity Group, there was no 
difference among these 3 groups on the various 
achievement measures. No sex difference was found, 
The findings supported the results of previous studies 
of Getzels and Jackson (1962) and Torrance (1959). 
—Journal abstract. 

5141. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State Ս.) 
Threshold of intelligence in academic achieve- 
ment of highly creative students. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 1964, 32(4), 401-405.—To 
examine the concept of a threshold of intelligence 
in the relationship of creative thinking abilities and 
academic achievement, 2 groups (1 elementary and 
1 secondary) of highly creative students were classi- 
fied according to level of intelligence (high, middle, 
low). These groups were compared on academic 
achievement as measured by standard tests, In the 
secondary population, the "threshhold" phenomenon 
was observed in that the high and middle groups 
achieved significantly better on the lowa Tests of 
Educational Development than did the low group. 
High and middle groups were not significantly dif- 
ferent. In the elementary population, no such phe- 
nomenon was observed. The high group performed 
better on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills than did 
the middle, group, and the middle group, in turn, 
achieved better than did the low group—G F. 
Wooster. 
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5142. Adams, ԷԼ B., & Cooper, G. D. (VÀ 
Hosp. Richmond, Va.) Three measures of ego 
strength and prognosis for psychotherapy. Jour- 


nal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 490-494.— 
An investigation of the correlation of Barron's Es 
scale and the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
(RPRS) on 65 hospitalized patients. The resulting 
correlations between Es and both the Cartwright 
modification and the Klopfer original of the RPRS 
were not significant. "It was concluded that Bar- 
ron's ego strength scale does not tap the same per- 
sonality variables as the 2 Rorschach measures of 


ego strength.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5143. Allen, Robert M., Richer, Howard M., & 
Plotnik, Rodney J. (U. Miami) A study of 
introversion-extroversion as a personality dimen- 
sion. Genetic Psychology M. onographs, 1964, 69(2), 
297—322.— This 2-part study investigates the relation- 
ship between objective and projective modes of 
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evaluating introversion-extroversion as à personality 
dimension and the validity of the Rorschach test 
experience balance ratio às an indication of this 
sonality attribute. 30 Ss were administered the 
reuter Personality Inventory and the MMPI 
from which the scores for the 83-1 and the Sie Scales 
were extracted. In Part I the various correlations 
between these 2 scales and the Rorschach test erleh- 
nistypus were obtained for 3 empirically defined 
Loue Te cnp I(ntroversion) and A(mbi- 
versive), For Part II eleven expert Rorschach test 
users rated the EB ratio data for the 30 Ss and the 
congruence of judgments was tested for significance, 
The findings generally support the use of the Ror- 
schach test EB ratio as a good indicator of intro- 
version-extroversion. The agreement among judges 
is genuinely reliable, The theoretical bases for the 
varied interpretations of the erlebnistypus are dis- 
cussed,—Journal abstract. 

5144. Boe, Erling E. (U. Victoria) Acquies- 
cence set in Edwards’ SD scale: An evaluation of 
the Adams and Kirby paper. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964, 28(5), 472-473. 


5145. Bortner, Rayman W. (VA Cent, Ke- 
coughtan, Va.) School subject preference and the 
structure of value systems. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(3), /41-747.—Studies by Haggard 
and his students suggested that personality differences 
underlie differential superior achievement in school 
subjects (arithmetic, reading, and language and 
spelling) among gifted children. His description of 
these personality differences suggested that these 
groups might differ in ego strength as measured by 
the IES Test (id, ego, superego). In addition, Ss 
demonstrating preferences for these content areas 
might differ on measures of field dependence (a sin- 

le figure drawing and an embedded figures task).. 

f 122 elderly, institutionalized male Ss 46 indicated 
a clear preference for arithmetic, 36 for reading, and 
40 for language and spelling. The embedded figures 
task differentiated the arithmetic and reading groups 
from the language and spelling groups. The IES 
Test showed differences between the arithmetic pref- 
erence and the other two preference groups. These 
differences were on measures of ego strength. and 
impulse expression; there were none on measures 
of superego functioning.—Journal abstract. 


5146. Ferrara, Anthony J., & Milofsky, Charles 
A. (City Coll. New York) Insecurity as a factor 
in the resolution of contradiction. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 14(3), 790.—Lists of contradictory 
personality traits were presented to 24 college Ss. 
The Ss were told that these traits described a par- 
ticular individual and were asked to form an impres- 
sion of his personality. It was hypothesized that 
insecure Ss would reduce the contradiction to a 
greater degree than secure Ss. Insecurity was meas- 
ured by the Maslow S-I Inventory. The degree to 
which the contradiction was reduced, was found to 
be significantly correlated with the degree of in- 
security (r=.52; P< .05).—Author abstract. 

5147, Ford, LeRoy ԷԼ, Jr. (State U. New York) 
Acquiescence and the true-false consistency of 3 
social desirability scales. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 301-308.—". . . 
the weight of the evidence supports Edwards’ views 
and Jackson and Messick’s findings concerning the 
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inverse relationship between the extremeness of a 
scale's SD value and its susceptibility to iescence 
bias" The Edwards Social Desirability le and 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale were 
used. Both appeared to be relatively íree of acqui- 
escence bias. . Coleman. 
5148. Goldfried, Marvin R., & Ingling, Jane H. 
(U. Rochester) The connotative and symbolic 
of the Bender Gestalt. Journal of Pro- 
jective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 
28(2), 185-191.—The purpose of the present study 
was to test Hutt and Briskin's symbolic interpreta- 
tions of the Bender-Gestalt figures. 40 males and 
40 females rated the 9 Bender figures on the semantic 
differential; 12 verbal concepts (Personal Relations, 
Dependency, Man, Sexual Intercourse, Anger, Penis, 
My Mother, My Father, Sexuality, Me, Vagina, and 
oman) were also rated by these same Ss and modi- 
fied D scores were computed to determine those 
verbal concepts which were similar in meaning to 
each of the Bender figures. The semantic differential 
ratings and the D scores between each verbal concept- 
Bender figure pair were used to test Hutt and Bris- 
kin's hypothesized symbolic meanings. With the 
exception of figures 6 and 7, no consistent empirical 
confirmation was obtained for their suggested mean- 
ings of the Bender figures. These findings conse- 
quently fail to justify the clinical practice of routinely 
interpreting the symbolic meaning of the Bender.— 
Journal summary. 


5149. Goldman, Irwin J. Effectiveness of the 
rced-choice method in minimizing social desira- 
1967 305.25 Journal of Consulting Psychology, 


5150. Gough, Harrison G., & Sandhu, Harjit S. 
m California, Berkeley) Validation of the CPI 
zation scale in India. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 544-547.—The 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) seeks to 
assess culturally universal dimensions of personality, 
ie, "folk concepts." Validation must therefore in- 
clude cross-cultural validation. The CPI Socializa- 
tion (So) Scale was translated into Hindi and Pun- 
jabi and given to 203 delinquents and 48 college 
students in India. Behavioral ratings were assigned, 
4 to nondelinquents, 3 to casual and 1st offenders, 
2 to habitual offenders, and 1 to hardened and ha- 
bitual offenders. The ratings correlated +.70 with 
So in the full sample (N= 251), and 4-73 within 
the subsample of 203 delinquents. A coefficient of 
+.73 had also been observed for 10,296 males tested 
in the USA. Findings are interpreted as supporting 
the theoretical presuppositions and practical utility 
of the measure. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5151. Henrichs, T. (Ս. N. Carolina) The ef- 
fects of brief sensory reduction on objective test 
scores. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 
172-176.—A sensory reduction was given to 40 male 
Ss who stayed in an experimental room for 5 hr. 
or unless Տ withdrew voluntarily. A 14 min. tape 
recording of a standard personality analysis was 
played to each S during the experiment. Each S 
took an MMPI and the Brownfain Self Concept 
scale rated 4 different ways for a private, positive, 
negative, and social self. Follow-up testing was 
completed on all Ss after a 4 week interval. The 
results showed that the sensory reduction experiences 
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had little permanent or significant effect on the psy 
chological functioning and suggestibility had not 
appreciably increased.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5152. Heyder, D. W., & Wambach, Helen S. 
(Norfolk Mental Health Cent, Va.) Sexuality and 
affect in frogmen. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 11(3), 286-289.—An investigation into the per 
sonality correlates of ability to withstand prolonged 
physical and emotional stress was carried out utiliz 
ing psychiatric interview, Rorschach tests, physio 
logical measures, and an objective psychological test, 
Ss were volunteers entering training program for 
Navy frogmen. Compairson between 16 personality 
measures on 28 men who failed and 12 men who 
passed the course revealed 5 significant differences 
between the 2 groups. The passing group showed 
more anxiety and talked less freely in the psychiatric 
interview, showed less creative ability on the Ror- 
Schach, and indicated disturbance in the sexual 
sphere on Cards IV and VII of the Rorschach as well 
as depressive affect.—Author summary. 


5153. Holtzman, Wayne H. (U. Texas) Re- 
curring dilemmas in personality assessment. Jour- 
nal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1964, 28(2), 144-150.—6 unresolved issues 
related to recurring dilemmas in personality assess- 
ment are (1) the meaning of personality assessment, 
(2) how many things must be known about an indi- 
vidual to understand his personality, (3) how per- 
sonality variance can be separated írom method 
variance, (4) whether we are builidng a culture- 
bound theory and technique of assessment, (5) 
whether we can ever develop a systematic, compre- 
hensive personality theory closely linked with em- 
pirical data, and (6) the moral dilemmas created by 
personality assessment.—Journal summary. 

5154. Howarth, E. (U. Alberta) Differences 
between extraverts and intraverts on a button- 
pressing task. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 
949-950.—A simple linear display consisting of 5 
buttons was used to test an extravert, and intravert, 
and an intermediate group to see whether differences 
in over-all response rate or pattern appeared initially, 
and whether these were affected by satiation on a 
restricted portion of the display (2 end buttons). 
It was found that no significant shift due to satiation 
occurred but that extraverts were the most respon- 
sive group both before and after satiation. This does 
not seem to agree with Eysenck’s theory but an 
explanation has been suggested to the present writer 
by Dr. Eysenck.—Journal abstract, 

5155. Jackson, Douglas N. (Stanford U.) De- 
sirability judgments as a method of personality 
assessment. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1964, 24(2), 223-238.—Individual viewpoints 
regarding item desirability significantly predicted a 
conformity criterion. While judgments and re- 
sponses to the same items in a 'true-false' format are 
substantially correlated, judgments contained at least 
as much valid variance as did responses. Item 
analyses revealed that item content bearing a theo- 
retical relationship to conformity elicited judgments 
with higher validity than did items only peripherally 
relevant to conformity on theoretical grounds." The 
‘data were obtained by administering 45 personality 
items to 127 undergraduates who were instructed to 
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judge the desirability in other people on these items. 
«ՎՐ, Coleman. 

5155. Kagan, Jerome. On measurement: Sug- 
estions for the future. Jowrwal 4 Pre, 
Lem s & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 
151-155,—Author's dissatisfactions with 


for new measurement pr 
oí techniques that show promise for the measurement 
of identification and sex-role standards are presented. 
—Journal summary. 

5157, Kogan, W. Տ., & Boe, E. E. (VA Hosp. 
Seattle, Wash.) Differential to items 
with high and low social scale values. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), S86— Results of 
several studies reporting correlations between social 
desirability (SD) scales keyed true and SD scales 
keyed false are cited in support of the hypothesis that 
endorsing SD items is somewhat different than re- 
jecting socially undesirable (SUD) items. The fol- 
lowing paradigm is su ed for classifying re- 
sponses to personality items, with one possible 
interpretation: (a) endorse SD — bragging, (b) 
reject SUD — denial, (c) reject SD — ^ 
(d) endorse SUD — self-deprecation.—Author ab- 
stract. 

5158. Martin, John. (U. Western Australía) 
Acquiescence—measurement and ge British 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 964, 3(3), 
216-225.—A review of the methods of measuring 
acquiescence suggests that there is insufficient justi- 
fication for regarding acquiescence as a single trait. 
As this assumption is the basis for the construction of 
independent general measures of acquiescence, such 
scales call for investigation. 7 measures of acquies- 
cence were administered to 85 male householders of 
heterogeneous social background. Included were 3 
scales presumed to be independent general measures 
of the tendency to acquiesce, 2 sets of acquiescence 
scores derived from different social desirability scales, 
and 2 derived from different authoritarian scales. 2 
factors were found, the Ist being defined by acquies- 
cence from scales employing plausible generalities 
(particularly “Rational Authoritarianism”) and the 
2nd by Welsh’s R-Scale. Both factors were shown 
to be independent of social desirability, but all other 
“independent” measures of acquiescence were shown 
to be confounded with social desirability or authori- 
tarianism or both. It is that the first factor 
is generated by the S’s tendency to acquiesce in what 
he perceives to be generally a rational or 
authentic, this explanation being a 
advanced for the origin of social 
3-factor theory of ri sty 
account for the relationships found. 
Journal abstract. 

5159. Rickels, K, Downing, Ք., & Appel, H. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Some personality correlates of 
suggestibility in normals and neurotics. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 14(3), 715-719.—Groups of 
25 normals and 21 neurotics were given a Sway test, 
Rorschach Compliance Test, and questionnaire meas- 
ures of anxiety, dependency, hostility and neuroti- 
cism. The 2 groups differed significantly in neu- 
roticism, dependency, anxiety, and hostility. The 
groups did not differ significantly in Sway test sug- 
gestibility, nor was theré a correlation in either group 
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between suggestibilty and neuroticism score, De- 
pendency correlated d icantly with in both 
groups. ve predicted sway in the 
normal but not in neurotic sx. - 
tors à accounting for this difference in rela- 
t were discussed —/ournal abstract, 
5160. Edro I. Smordin, M. 
1. Donald L. (U. 
Columbia) ol ego, 
and functions better and 
more per justed t 
P Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), — 


Lech delinquent girls. 
" adjusted group would make more ego 
responses than 


the "low" adjusted group. No significant differences 
were found between the 2 groups.—Journal abstract. 


à 
de 


SS 


nition օք stimuli. Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 182-183.—32 psychiatric 
recer 


took the same test 
All Ss took the 
ponded tal manipul SS 
res to the experimental manipulation while low 
inhibitors did not.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5163. Weatherley, Donald. (U. Colorado) 
Some nality correlates of authoritarianism. 
Jou of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 161-167. 
— The California F Scale and the EPPS were ad- 
ministered to 118 male and 79 female college students. 
F Scale scores were positively correlated with the 
EPPS Scales of Order and Abasement. and nega- 
ee correlated with the Autonomy, Intraception, 
and Heterosexuality Scales of the EPPS. For males, 
the EPPS Dominance Scale was positively related 
to the F Scale; males differed significantly from 
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females in this respect. The results ere 
consistent with theoretical assumptions invol in 
the concept of authoritarianism and tended to sup- 
port both the validity of the and the validity 
of the F Scale as a measure of authoritarianism.— 
Author abstract. 

5164. Weitman, Morris. (Portland State Coll.) 
Forms of failure to and varieties of 
authoritarianism. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32 
(1), 109-118&.—Using consensually validated global 
classifications based on sentence completion records 
in combination with matching to appropriate group 
modal deg Tace on 4 objective ＋ š sub- 
groups of Ss representing “pure types” of authority 
— were selected { 10 Conformists, 9 Rebels, 
and 7 Independents) and another 3 subgroups repre- 
senting “almost pure types” were also selected (27 
Conformists, 20 Rebel, and 12 Independents). Each 
of the 1898 sentence completions made by the Ist 
group of 26 Ss and the 4307 sentence completions 
made by the 2nd group of 59 Ss was reliably classi- 
fied into 1 of 3 categories: No Answer, Direct 
Evasion, and Satisfactory. As anticipated, it was 
found that Conformists evinced No Answer, Rebels 
evinced Direct Evasion, whereas Independents 
evinced neither of these forms of task avoidance. 
(17 rei.) Journal summary. 


5165. Wiggins, Jerry S. (Ս. Illinois) Շօո- 
vergences among stylistic nse measures from 
objective personality tests. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 551-562.—“Struc- 
tural convergences among stylistic response measures 
were investigated in a factor analysis of correlations 
of 30 such scales from 8 different objective tests in 
a group of 137 college students.” 3 factors identified 
were social desirability, acquiescence, and role-play- 
ing. A more general dimension was labelled “cau- 


en SNE good-impression.” (52 ref.)—W. 


Inventories 


5166. Becker, Gilbert. (Louisiana State U.) 
The complementary-needs hypothesis, authori- 
_ tarianism, dominance, and other Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule scores. Journal of 
Personality, 1964, 32(1), 45-56.—39 recently married 
or engaged couples were given the EPPS and F 
scale to test the prediction that average F scores 
would correlate positively with Dominance-Differ- 
ence (Dom-D) Scores. Surprisingly, a curvilinear 
relationship was found. Both Low and High Dom-D 
dyads had equal and higher average F scores than 
the Medium Dom-D couples. Differentiating per- 
i correlates were found among the 3 groups. 
om-D Ss were characterized as socially de- 
pendent and extraverted. Medium Dom-D dyads 
tended to be high achievers and socially independent. 
High Dom-D couples were described as socially 
dependent and introverted. (22 ref.) —Journal sum- 
mary. 
.5167. Braun, John R. (Մ. Bridgeport) Con- 
Sistency of cross-test individual differences in 
personality-inventory faking. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 58(2), 313-316.—Consistency of faking 
ability across 2 forced-choice personality inventories 
Was investigated using 68 undergraduates in psy- 
chology classes as Ss. They took both the Gordon 
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Personal Inventory and the Survey of Interpersonal 
Values under fake-good and then under fake-bad 
top- t-executive faking instructions. The 
obtained Pearson product-moment correlation of A8 
(p=.01) between total faking scores on the 2 
inventories is interpreted as being consistent with 
Garry's conclusion regarding the absence oí any 
marked general-faking ability—Author abstract 

5168. Brown, R. A, & Goodstein, L. D. (U. 
Iowa) Adjective check list correlates of extreme 
scores on the MMPI depression scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 477-481.—High 
and low female groups were compared on the 
Adjective Check List (ACL) for 15 need «scores, 
Low D females scored significantly higher on achieve- 
ment, exhibition, autonomy, dominance, change, and 
heterosexuality, tended to score higher on affiliation 
and endurance, and were significantly lower on def- 
erence, succorance, and abasement. “It was con- 
cluded that women who score low on the D scale 
tend to see themselves as fitting into the stereotype 
of good collegiate adjustment."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5169. Cantor, Joel M.. (VA Cent., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) All-or-none style of thinking as a source 
of test bias. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 
355-358.—20 of MMPI items worded in "all-or- 
none" style were found to differentiate high-scorers 
and low-scorers on the MMPI Sc scale. The dis- 
crimination does not appear to be a function of other 
psychopathological variables, gross intellectual differ- 
ences, or chance clustering of items. The possibility 
of "cognitive set" should be considered as a variable 
influencing test responding behavior—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5170. Carnes, G. Derwood. (VA Hosp., Hous- 
ton, Tex.) Vocational interest characteristic of 
abnormal personalities. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1964, 11(3), 272-279.—Implications taken 
from the literature reportedly associating maladjust- 
ment with various aspects of interest structure were 
tested using a population of hospitalized psychiatric 
patients. Ability to adjust outside a psychiatric 
hospital, bizarreness of symptoms, and social class 
status were found to bear some relationship to SVIB 
profiles although predictions gleaned from the litera- 
ture were largely unsupported. Theoretical, methodo- 
logical and practical dangers of over-generalization 
from abnormal to normal groups were discussed 
along with the implications of several new findings. 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5171. Corah, Norman L. (Washington U.) 
Neuroticism and extraversion in the MMPI: Em- 
pirical validation and exploration. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(3), 168-174. 
—The present study was an attempt to test the hy- 
pothesis that the 2 recurring MMPI factors are 
neuroticism (N) and introversion-extraversion 
(L-E). An initial factor analysis of several MMPI 
scales was carried out using college student Ss. 
Factor scores for the first 2 factors were obtained 
for 7 groups of neurotics and sociopaths and 2 groups 
of normals. The scores on the first factor signifi- 
cantly differentiated neurotics from normals and 
sociopaths from normals. These scores did not 
differentiate the neurotic groups from each other. 


"The scores estimating the 2nd factor were used in 


relation to Eysenck's hypothesis that patient groups 
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differ in LE. If the 2nd factor dimension were DE, 
these scores should differentiate dysthymic neurotics 
from hysterics and sociopaths, and normals shouki 
fall in middle of the 2 This 


extremes. 
was confirmed and it was concluded that the 
were N and |-E.—Journal abstract, 


5172. Dicken, Charles, & L3 
(San Diego State Coll) The — 
scale is not a short form of the MMPI: A reply 
to Edwards and Walker. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(3), 711-714,—Correlations raw 
scores, standard scores, expected scores, scale 

and means for 30 Ss given the MMPI were obtained 
in a replication of the 1961 study Edwards and 
Walker. The data do not statement. of 
Edwards and Walker that MMPI scores are highly 
predictable from social desirability considerations.— 
Journal. abstract. 


Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 363-395.--Ճ special mono- 
graph supplement which 
inventory scales of 20 items each which were derived 
through factor and item analysis 
Anxiety, repression, somatization, and unconvention- 
ality scales were di , method described, relia- 
bility and validity data presented, diagnostic 
rating criteria examined, and a clinical manual to 
link the factor scores with general patterns of behav- 
ior was included. This was a reprint of an originally 
published work.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


5174. Gibson, H. B. —.— Criminology, Cam- 
bridge U., England) A lie scale for the junior 
Maudsley Ք ity Inventory. British ournal 
of Educational Psychology, 1964, 34(2), 120-124.— 
An 18 item lie scale (L) was i in the 
Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory (18151) and 
the combined instrument was administered to 161 
English school children. An item analysis of the L 
scale was carried out separately for and for 
The item-scale correlations for all of the items 


girls, 
were satisfactory and no items had 51 ificant sex 
differences, The split-half reliability of the L. scale 


was .65. The group mean L score of the girls was 
significantly higher than that of the boys. A sig- 
nificant negative correlation was found between L 
and N, but no significant correlation between L and 
E. These findings are similar to those which have 
been obtained with the 
MPI, as far as inter-scal 
but with the children’s 
L scores are roughly normal, 
for the very low scorers as well as those who score 
very high.—Journal abstract. 

5175. Gloye, Eugene E. (Whittier Coll) A 
note on the distinction between social desirability 
and asquiescent response 1 
paths in the MMPI Journal of Counseling Psy- 


of the items reveals a 
tendency for socially favorable items to be keyed 
"false" and socially unfavorable items to be keyed 
“true.” This finding would seem to indicate that 
response styles arising from social desirability and 


acquiescence are counterbalanced in a fashion which 
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5176. Gocka, E. F, & Holloway, H. (VA Hosp.. 


American Lake, Wash.) A 1 in- 
ournal of Clinical 
Prychology, 1962, 18(4) 474-477.—5 MMPI scales 


representations of introver- 

sion-extraversion and a composite scale of 112 MMPI 
items for introversion-extraversion (CLE) was for- 
Reliabilities and norms were presented. 
measures of validity showed small but 
validity cocfficienti.—£. J. Kronenberger. 


5177. Harper, Frank B. W. (U. Minnesota) 
The California 


Inventory as a pre- 
quer et ve in women. Journal of 


sychology, 1964, $8(1), 187-190.— Predictions con- 
cerning relation between 6 scales of the CPI and 
yielding to a distorted norm, for a sample of 135 
women, 


were made on the basis of the theoretical 
rationales for the scales and other research findings. 


scores, but the correlations were so low as to account 
for only a small fraction of the total variance.— 
J abstract. 
5178. Heilizer, F., & Trehub, A. (VA Hog 
2 
among ou 
pre. idee 1 461-464.--" This 


investigation օք disjunction which are related 
to data presented Edwards in certain 
ways" A between EPPS 


5180. Porer, Kenneth Duane. (Purdue U) A 
comparison of three methods for developing 
MMPI indicators of psychosis and an attempt to 
demonstrate a “Bootstraps Effect.” Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5550.—Abstract. 

5181. Rowley, Մ. N., & Stone, F. B. (State U. 
Iowa) MMPI differences between emotionally 
disturbed and delinquent adolescents. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 481-484.—An in- 
vestigation to determine the ability of the MMPI 
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to discriminate between 60 adolescents diagnosed as 
ychiatric problems and 60 judged to be delinquent. 
The delinquent group scored higher on Pd and L. 
The profile patterning of both groups was similar 
with the emotionally disturbed group appearing more 
grossly maladjusted as reflected in higher K, Hs, 
Hy, M£, and Se scores. No significant differences 
between the groups were noted for court and non- 
court referrals or on the basis of the age of onset of 
behavioral difficulties E. J. Kronenberger. 


5182. Waters, Lawrence K. The relationships 
among the needs and values of flight candidates. 
USN SAM Res. Rep., 1964, No. 39, Proj. MR005.13- 
3003, Subtask 1, 6 p.—The relationships among the 
scales of the Survey of Interpersonal Values and the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule were deter- 
mined and compared to those reported for a college 
sample. Also, mean scale scores for flight candidates 
and college males were compared. Both within and 
between instrument scale correlations were similar to 
those obtained for college students. Several differ- 
ences between flight candidate and college male mean 
scale scores were found—USN SAM. 


5183. Springob, H. Karl, & Struening, Elmer L. 
(YMCA Vocational Service Cent, NYC) A factor 
analysis of the California Psychological Inventory 
on a high school population. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 173-179.—The CPI was 
administered to a sample of 226 boys enrolled in the 
final month of their junior year or early months of 
their senior year in 6 New Jersey high schools. A 
matrix of intercorrelations of the 18 CPI scales had 
a centroid factor analysis applied following which 5 
extracted factors were rotated. The composition of 
these factors was discussed and the findings related 
to those of earlier factor analyses, a study in progress, 
and to 2 other analyses conducted by the writers. The 
available research consistently indicates that the CPI 
contains 2 major factors which appear to represent 
different dimensions of social desirability; the one 
almost the social stereotype of the well-adjusted indi- 
vidual, the other the more gregarious, achievement- 
oriented individual.—Journal abstract. 


184. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California) 
Change in personality test scores during college. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(3), 211- 
220.—A study was made of changes in personality 
test scores on 3 inventories over a period of 4 yr. 
The SVIB, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study օք 
Values and the Omnibus Personality Inventory were 
administered to a group of college freshmen and to 
the same group as seniors. Multivariate procedures 
of analysis indicated highly significant changes in 
means over the 4 yr. while the factor structure under- 
lying the inventories remained relatively constant.— 
Journal abstract. 


5185. Swensen, Clifford H., & Gilner, Frank. 
(Purdue U.) Factor analysis of self-report state- 
ments of love relationships. Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 186-188—592 persons, 
ages 17-42, provided inventory responses describing 
love relationships with their mothers, fathers, closest 
sibs, closest friends of the same sex, and closest 
friends of the opposite sex or spouses. The 10 factors 
which were extracted, in order of contribution to 
total variance, were “verbal expressions of feelings, 
self-disclosure, willingness to tolerate the less pleasant 
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aspects of the loved person, nonmaterial evidence of 
love, unexpressed feelings, material evidence of love, 
physical expression of love, considerateness, ‘parent 
factor’, and doing things together. — AH. R. Howard, 


5186. Vestre, N. D. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) The relationship between verbal condi- 
tionability and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 
18(4), 513-515.—EPPS performance was compared 
to verbal conditioning for 60 schizophrenic Ss, 
Conditionable Ss were lower on Ach, Aut, and Dom 
and higher on Def, Aff, Aba, and Ord than were 
nonconditionable Ss.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Projective Methods 


5187. Baggs, Robert Edwin. (Purdue U.) An 
investigation of the Rorschach movement re- 
sponse as related to fantasy activity and other 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5537.—Abstract. 


5188. Barker, G. B. The Ganzer syndrome: A 
blind Rorschach analysis. Rorschach Newsletter, 
1964, 9(1), 5-15.—3 Rorschach records from a 
29-yr.-old male taken at intervals of 2 weeks and 
9 mo. were subjected to a blind analysis. The records 
provided the analyst are reproduced as are his opin- 
ions and the clinical summary of the patient.—G. H. 
Mowbray. 


5189. Blazer, John A. (Chatham Co. Health 
Dept., Savannah, Ga.) The male signature as re- 
lated to personality characteristics. Psychology, 
1964, 1(4), 14-18.—This study tested a theory of 
relationship between the male signature and certain 
personality and behavioral characteristics, 800 male 
Ss were administered the EPPS and A Study of 
Values. The preferred method of name signing was 
determined for each S. The relationship between the 
preferred method of name signing, and needs and 
interests was determined. The findings offer evidence 
in support of a theory predicting a meaningful rela- 
tionship between type of signature and psychological 
characteristics.—Journal. abstract. 


5190. Block, J. R. Some observations regard- 
ing the use of projectives in social and industrial 
research. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(1), 
157-160.—In a study investigating the correlates of 
a projective measure of Need Achievement with a 
sample of physically disabled employees, 2 problems 
were encountered. Need Achievement scores uncor- 
rected for protocol length showed more meaningful 
patterns of relationships than either corrected scores 
or direct measures of protocol length. The wisdom 
of correcting for verbal productivity is questioned. 
The often heard contention that projective techniques 
are useful in social and industrial research since they 
are nonthreatening is questioned. Evidence was 
found suggesting that some Ss experienced high 
anxiety during testing sessions, and were highly 
threatened by the use of projective techniques.— 
Author abstract. 


5191. Block, W. E. (Yeshiva U.) Adaptation- 
level theory: Paradigmatic application to projec- 
tive testing. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 
18(4), 466-468.—“This study marks one attempt to 
apply a new paradigm or framework—that of adapta- 
tion-level theory—to the Rorschach inkblots as the 
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prototype.” 20 Ss were given the Rorschach, rated 
each blot on a 7 point evaluative scale for pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, and the adaptation level 
computed according to Helson's original formulation. 
A crossvalidation on an independent sample of 13 Ss 
was obtained. The paradigm of adaptation-level was 
found to be applicable to projective testing. 3 impli- 
cations of the findings were presented.—E, J. Kro- 
nenberger. 

š 5192. oe W. 2 Er- 
assung der organisch ingten geistigen Leist- 
— im Rorschach Test. Psycho- 
metric detection of organically induced impairment 
of intellectual performance by means of the Ror- 
schach Test.] Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 
1964, 116(1/2), 19-32.—The syndromes of “organ- 
icity” of Piotrowski, Hughes, and Ross are exam- 
ined. Highly significant differences in Rorschach 
responses were found among: body-injured patients 
without injuries to the head, patients with varying 
degrees of brain damage, and patients with a posi- 
tively determined neurosis, The Rorschach test was 
demonstrated as an important instrument in the diag- 
nosis of organic brain damage.—K. J. Hartman. 

5193. Boyer, L. Bryce; Klopfer, Bruno; Brawer, 
Florence B., & Kawai, Hayao. (3021 Telegraph 
Ave, Berkeley, Calif.) Comparisons of the sha- 
mans and pseudoshamans of the A ches of the 
Mescalero Indian Reservation: Ա Rorschach 
study. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
ailty Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 173-180.—Psycho- 
analytical oriented interviews and quantitative Ror- 
schach findings were used to investigate personality 
structure of the Mescalero Indian Reservation 
Apache. From 250 Rorschachs, 72 protocols were 
divided into (1) a control group of 22 Apaches, 50 
yr. and over; (2) 12 shamans, defined as native 
medicine men arrogating to themselves supernatural 
powers and accorded shamanistic status by their 
culture mates; (3) 7 pseudoshamans, claiming to 
possess power but not believed by societal comembers 
or accorded the position of shaman but denying 
power-possession. The shamans poss more 
hysterical features than the pseudoshamans, were 
mentally able to approach ambiguous material simi- 
larly to the control group, showed a high degree of 
reality testing potential, keener awareness of peculi- 
arities, more theoretical interest, and the capacity to 
regress in the ego’s service. The pseudoshamans 
possessed neither the prominent shaman character- 
istics nor hysterical features; they appeared to be 
impoverished personalities floating between the sha- 
man and Apache norm groups. (31 ref,)—Journal 
summary. 

5194. Bradfield, Robert H. The predictive va- 
lidity of children’s drawings. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1964, 15 (4), 166-174. Draw- 
ings of persons by 85 teacher-nominated boys— 
Grades 4, 5, and 6—as overachievers, *underachiev- 
ers," timid and withdrawn, acting-out, and "norma E 
were analyzed in terms of 6 hypotheses regarding 
DAP production-personality relationships. Only the 
one concerning placement of the figure in the page 
was supported (placement predominantly on left 
side) by underachievers, *overachievers," withdrawn, 
and acting-out; “normals” had 41.8 predominantly 
on the left side of the page.—T. E. Newland. 
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5195. Bridges, Cecil C. (Texas Christian U.) 
Factor of objective ink blot test scores. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 489-492.-- 
A multi hoice ink blot test was devised, consist- 
ing of 150 blots with 5 choices per blot. The test 
was given to 202 undergraduates. Responses were 
scored on 21 keys representing most common Ror- 
schach res categories, Scores for all scales 
were correlated and the resulting matrix factor ana- 
— and rotated to approximate simple structure. 

rotated factors had appreciable loadings: Լ, “Fail- 
ure," II, M:“ IV, "Evasion" (defined by the choice 
of "something else” as a response versus surface 
shading) ; V, “Anxiety” (defined by inanimate move- 
ment and diffusion); and VII, “Body Concern" 
(defined by anatomy, FM, and FC).—Journal ab- 
stract, 


5196. Cotte, Simone. A propos d'une interpre- 
tation rare a a agressive dans le test 
psycho-dia, de Rorschach. [Concerning an 
unusual interpretation of the aggressive theme in the 
psycho-diagnostic Rorschach test.] Cahiers de Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 7(2), 71-76.—The projective value 
of the rare response "tooth" to Rorschach inkblots |. 
was discussed. 4000 Rorschach protocols of infants 
and adolescents were searched for any which con- 
tained at least one "tooth" response. 41 protocols 
were found, 21 boys and 20 girls rangin in ages 
9 through 18. Intellectual, family, and other char- 
acteristics of the sample were presented. Analysis 
indicated a high relationship between the protocols 
and diagnoses of aggressiveness, violence, anger, etc. 
Percen' and mean percentages of responses to 
each of the scoring codes were listed and discussed. 
—J. C. Moore. 

(William Beaumont Gen- 
The Rorschach "eyes" 

pa Journal 
oj Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 468-471.—Para- 
noid schizophrenics, schizophrenics other than para- 
noid, and character and behavior disorder groups of 
24 Ss each were given the Rorschach. 
content of eyes, faces, and masks appeared signifi- 
cantly more often in the paranoid group than the 
other groups and the clinically accepted hypothesis 
of paranoid schizophrenics seeing eyes, faces, 
masks on the Rorschach was supported by the ex- 
perimental data.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5198. Ervin, Susan. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Language and TAT content in bilinguals. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68 (5), 
500-507.—Adult French bilinguals told TAT stories 
on 2 different occasions for the same pictures, in 
French at one session, in English at the other. Pre- 
dictions derived from studies of child-rearing prac- 
tices and values in the 2 countries were made regard- 
ing expected content differences in the 2 languages. 
Of 9 predicted content differences, 3 were statistically 
significant. Achievement themes were more common 
in English in the women Ss. Verbal aggression 
against age peers, and autonomy or withdrawal from 
others were more common themes in the French 
stories, In these respects, content shifted with lan- 
guage, for the same individu 1 at 2 different sessions. 
(16 ref.) —Iournal abstract. 


5199, Evans, Ray B. & Marmorston, Jessie. 
(Loma Linda U. Sch. Med.) Rorschach signs of 
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brain damage in cerebral Perceptual 
& Motor Stills, 1964, 18(3), 977-988.—A բոթ was 
made of 275 atherosclerotic pati between 40 and 


patients 

BO yr. of age, 139 with brain damage (cerebral 
thrombosis) and 136 without known brain damage 
(myocardial infarction). The 1 
tients were found to have higher scores on a checklist 
of 46 Rorschach signs associated with disrupted 
cerebral functioning. The checklist was refined to 
include only 10 relatively independent items which 
had singly differentiated the 2 groups. The revised 
checklist discriminated the groups at 4 
the same level of significance, and with the scores 
divided at the optimum point, 71% of the patients 
were correctly classified —Journal abstract, 

5200. Fernald, Peter Sutcliffe. (Purdue U.) 


An explora of the human content re- 
sponse in the Holtzman inkblot technique. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5542-5543.-- 
Abstract. rg. 


5201. Gray, David M., & Pepitone, Albert. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Effect of self-esteem on drawings 
of the human figure. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(5), 452-455.—In a test of hypothe- 
ses Ce self-esteem to figure drawing test per- 
formance, 2 groups of male college undergraduates 
were given falsified personality test results designed 
to raise or lower their level of self-esteem and were 
then = a figure-drawing test. A control group 
took test without first receiving any information 
about themselves. The overall pattern of results 
E that lowering of self-esteem is a more pow- 
eríul manipulation than raising it since Ivy League 
undergraduates would normally be expected to have 
relatively high self-esteem. Moreover, the absence 
of differences between the HSE and Control groups 
suggests greater validity for the hypotheses regarding 
low self-esteem than for those regarding high self- 


esteem. Journal abstract. 


5202. Grigg, A. E., Leftwich, W. H., & Gilman, 
Mildred. (Մ. Richmond) Connotative associa- 
tions of the Holtzman Inkblots. Psychology, 1964, 
1(4), 11-13.—Form A of the Holtzman Inkblots was 
shown to 145 college undergraduates who were asked 
to rate the association value of each of the 45 blots 
to 7 concepts: father, mother, social, male, female, 
* and fear arousing. Male judges were found to 

the blots as less likely to arouse the associations 
than female judges. None of the blots elicited sig- 
nificant ‘mother” or “father” associations. Both 
sexes associated “social” to blots 12, 19, 25, 27, 34, 
— and iale” 5 blots 19 and 42. Օո 1 blot, 40, 
‘ound to ear arousing and to female judges 
only.—Journal abstract. = A 
.. 5203. Hafner, A. Jack, & Rosen, Ephraim. (U. 
Minnesota) The meaning of Rorschach inkblots, 
responses and determinants as perceived by chil- 
dren. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
ality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 192-200.—15 semantic- 
differential scales were applied to the Rorschach 
inkblots, to 9 common Rorschach responses repre- 
senting various Rorschach determinants, and to 2 
determinants not embodied in responses. Ss con- 
sisted of 3rd, 6th, and 9th grade public school children 
separated by sex within each group. Children sig- 
nificantly differentiated the inkblots on the semantic 
scales with older children differentiating the blots 
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more sharply. Girls differentiated the blots at an 
earlier age than did In general, the findings 
for children were consistent with the results pre- 
viously ed for adults. The connotations of 
chromatic inkblots were found to differ significant! 
from those of achromatic blots for the 3rd and 9t 
grades, but not for 6th grade children. Low inter. 
group agreement was found across grades in mean 
scale ranking for the inkblots, but high agreement in 
mean scale ranking of responses and determinants.— 
Journal summary. 

5204. Jensen, Arthur R. The Rorschach tech- 
nique: A re-evaluation. Acta Psychologica, 1964, 
22(1), 60-77.—Recent research on the Rorschach 
disproves no negative evaluations of earlier reviewers, 
The strong bias toward pathology on nonpsychiatric 
Ss can lead to harmful consequences in nonpsychiatric 


settings. Its scant validity must be weighed against 
the time and training required. The 40 yr. of mas- 
sive effort invested in it have proven uníruitíul. It 


is recommended that the test be abandoned in clinical 
practice. Why it is so widely used awaits future 
historical analysis and a greater knowledge of the 
psychology of credulity. The rate of scientific prog- 
ress in clinical psychology might well be measured 
by the speed and thoroughness with which it gets over 
the Rorschach.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5205. Langer, P. (Utah State U.) Social desir- 
ability and P responses on the SORT. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 472.—Correlations 
were computed between social desirability scores on 
the Gough Adjective Checklist and the P responses 
on the group objective version of the Rorschach 
(SORT) for 73 Ss. A significant difference was 
noted for men but not for women. The results rein- 
forced Cronbach's warnings on limitations of response 
set generalization and verified sex differences in re- 
sponse set as presented by Gough.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


5206. Kuntz, Kenneth J. (U. Cincinnati) Mass 
and Shading effects on masculine-feminine judg- 
ments on the Rorschach. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 
201-205.—College students were used to test the 
hypotheses that judgment of an achromatic Rorschach 
Inkblot as “masculine” is a function of largeness of 
mass, and darkness of shading, and judgment of one 
as "feminine' is a function of smallness of mass and 
lightness of shading. It was also predicted that the 
sex of the judge does not influence these judgments. 
The standard inkblots and mass and shading control 
blots were used with the sematic differential and a 
masculine-feminine sort technique. The results gen- 
erally supported the hypotheses tested with the ‘shad- 
ing hypotheses’ receiving the strongest support. (26 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

5207. Mabry, Marie. (Boston VA Hosp. Mass.) 
Serial projective drawings in a patient with a 
malignant brain tumor. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 206- 
209.—A series of human figure drawings is presented 
illustrating a patient’s reaction to the knowledge and 
the effects of his malignant brain tumor. The draw- 
ings reveal a subjective state concealed clinically by 
the patient’s effort and obscured in the Rorschach by 
stereotypy and coarctation. The skill of the graphic 
portrayals is a deviation from the growing body of 
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kes of equilibrium rather than an impairment 
the loss of equi 

drawing perspective as ney been considered bereto- 
fore. his case is part a larger study 
= the use of projective techniques ih d dam. 
aged patients.—Jowrnal summary, 


5208. Murstein, Bernard I. Coll.) 
A normative of TAT . Journal of 
Projective Tee 4 & Personality Jemen, 


1964, 28(2), 210-218.—The 31 TAT cards were ad- 
ministered to varying groups of students and 
the stories categorized according to 
acters, their age, relati i 


card. 
existing as to who was in the pi „ the less uncer- 
tainty there would be in what is going on in the 
themes, This հ is was confirmed. Other 
analyses indicated that the most productive cards were 
in order: cards with both males and f 
cards with 2 or more individuals of the same 


cards with a single person, and cards with no persons, 
—Journal summary, 

5209. Phillipson, H., & Hopkins, Juliet. (Tavi- 
stock Clinic, London) An tal 
to the study of ty factors operative 
perception Rorschach Newsletter, 1964, 9(1), 35- 
37.—5 male and 5 female outpatients of a psychiatric 
clinic were given, in tachistoscopic presentation, the 
Object Relations Test and their responses were com- 
pared with personality assessments derived from an 
independent psychiatric review. It is concluded “that 
the technique used was capable of discerning a com- 
mon pattern of object relations in such differing types 
of material as a subject gives in the relationship and 
content of a psychiatric interview. C. H. Mowbray. 

5210. Pollitt, Ernesto; Hirsch, Steven, & Money, 
John. (The Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Priapism, impotence and human figure 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(2), 
161-168.—Irreversible sexual impotence as a to 
priapism was studied in 6 men by means of the Draw- 
A-Person test. A 7th similar case was reported 
anecdotally, Results are interpreted to signify that 
the impotent patients were sexually inadequate and 
"incompetent to satisfy their partners in sexual inter- 
course."—N. H. Pronko. 

5211. Ramachandra Rao, S. K. Studies with 
Thematic Apperception Test. Transactions of All- 
India Institute of Mental Health, 1964, 4, 24-32— 
Analysis օք TAT protocols on 5 selected for 
their aggressive evocation for patients 
showed that schizophrenics with histories of suicidal 
or aggressive behavior had characters 
hostile than a matched non-acting out group. Aggres- 
sion was measured by a 4-point scale and was tested 
by chi-square. No significant difference in aggressive 
evocation was found among the cards.—U. Lic] 

5212. Sands, David J. The personal meaning o 
Rorschach content. ie & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 57-58.—While universal meanin for 
Rorschach content may exist, it is suggestec that 
attempts be made to determine the idiosyncratic sig- 
nificance of a particular response to the person who 
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group. A er of 31 psychiatric patients, 
rog T their Rorschach protocols, 
ith a matched control group. A chi- 
corrected for continuity significant 
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edly had the best intertest congruence. 
analysis indicated that the TAT shifted in “depth” so 
that faulty correlations occurred with shallow, con- 


ventional stories or overly deep, “ego alien” stories. 


(22 ref.) Journal summary. A 

5215. Silverman, Lloyd H. * 
Hosp., N. Y.) disturbance VK TAT stories 
as a function 


aggression-arousing 
properties. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
964, 138(3), 248-254.—"This study bears on the 


disruptive effects that aggression-arousing stimuli can 
have on the thought and other ego functions. 
TAT stories given by 20 adolescent izophrenics 


schach responses. 
Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 158-172.—This was an 


* 


AP. 
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investigation of the effects of a drive-related sub- 
luminal stimulus on subsequent Rorschach 60 
male Ss were seen for an and control 


ar 
groups on the basis of recogniton thresholds for 
the drive-related stimulus and a neutral stimulus. 
For each group, different predictions were made as to 
how the subliminally presented drive stimulus would 
affect subsequent Rorschach performance. The re- 
sults indicated: for the total group, there was a clear- 
cut subliminal effect; the nature of this effect varied 
considerably Ss with regard to the relative in- 
fluence of drive-expressive and defensive reactions ; 
the different ways Ss res; to the subliminal 
activation were tically related to their thresh- 
old behavior. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


5217. Stricker, George. (Adelphi U.) Stimulus 
properties of the Rorscha 


ch to a sample of 
eT. 


Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 241-244.—A 
of 61 male pedophiles rated the Rorschach ink- 
on 21 scales of the semantic differential. The 
direction of their responses was essentially similar to 
previous groups performing the same task. However, 
their response tendency was decidedly different, show- 
ing an overuse of the neutral category. This was in- 
terpreted as indicating an extreme guardedness of ap- 
proach, and the implication of this approach for the 
clinical situation was discussed.—Journal summary. 
5218. Van de Castle, R. L. (Ս. Denver) Effect 


test order Rorschach human content. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 286- 


graduate theological students. One er received 
the Rorschach first followed by the TAT and the 
DAP. The group was administered 9 TAT 


drawings first after which they 


took the Rorschach. Both groups were matched on 


Y the variables of sex, age, IQ, R, and examiner. The 


* 


om deta այ the 3 ~~ produced signif- 
uman content than the group receiving 
the Rorschach Ist. These findings, if independently 
confirmed, would indicate that, although previously 
modifying test order may be an important factor in 
certain projective tesi — 
E proj t scores.—Journal 
: Ե» Weiner, Irving B. (Ս. Rochester Sch. Med. 
) e C and color stress as Ror- 
schach indicators of schizophrenia. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 484.—3 previously cross- 
validated Rorschach signs—1-2 CF, Sum C 1.5-3.0, 
and C or CF without C'—effciently discriminate 
schizophrenic from nonschizophrenic patients and 
have been interpreted as reflecting inconsistent re- 
sources for integrating affective experience. In this 
study of 172 patients, pure C was found to be a valid 
indicator (ԹՀ.001) of schizophrenia, and a color 
E Se? scored whenever pure C or 2 or more 
e above signs appeared, accurately classified 72 
of the population —Author abstract. if <“ 
5220. Weinstein, A. D., Moore, C. W., & Mc- 
Cary, J. L. (U. Houston) A note on comparison 
of differences է several religious groups օք 
adults on various measures of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(2), 219.—A total of 199 Ss repre- 
senting 3 different religious groups were given the 
vt 
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Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 4 significant 
differences were noted all involving the need-persist- 
ence category. Both Jewish men and women were 
more persistent than Catholic women, Jewish women 
were more persistent than Baptist women, and total 
ews more persistent than total Catholics and total 

ptists.—E. 7. Kronenberger. 

5221. Weltman, Robert, & Wolfson, William. 
— Hosp. Middletown, N. Y.) Rorschach Տ: 

ppositional tendencies or mastery strivings. Per. 
— & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 821-824.—The 
relationship of undifferentiated, primary and second- 
ary space responses to oppositional and/or mastery 
tendencies was studied. Rorschach records of 210 ap- 
plicants to a nursing school were evaluated in a 4- 
group design. Behavioral and ideational character- 
istics were set up as assumptions derived from the 


constructs of oppositional tendencies and mastery 
strivings. Significant support for the space responses 
to be viewed as representative of oppositional tend- 


encies was found.—Journal abstract. 

5222. Yen, Yi-Shu. The diagnostic indications 
of the delusion of the paranoid schizophrenia in 
the Rorschach test. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 
1964, 6, 63-70.—The Rorschach test was administered 
to 3 groups : Normal Control Group, Clinical Group I, 
and Clinical Control Group 2. The controls and 
Group I were compared to learn the diagnostic in- 
dicators of paranoid schizophrenia which were: well 
sustained ability for productivity, organization and 
abstraction; decreasing F + ; appearance of vague 
abstraction (Wv), high Dr% and white space re- 
sponse; emphasis on aggressive, impulsive color 
prevalence; emphasis on similar or consistent human 
and animal movement; increasing anxiety index; 
sexual preoccupation and sensitivity.—4wthor sum- 
mary. 

5223. Zax, Melvin. (Ս. Rochester) The projec- 
tive hypothesis in retrospect. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(1), 318—Some of the assertions im- 
plicit in the “projective hypothesis” are described and 
challenged in the light of experimental findings de- 
veloped over the past 25 yr. A new basis for per- 
sonality tests of the future was suggested.—Author 
abstract. 
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5224. Berendt, H. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Ubergenaue und demonstrative Persön- 
lichkeiten in der Handschrift. [Over-scrupulous 
and demonstrative personalities in handwriting. ] 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie & medizinische Psychologie, 
1964, 16(6), 209-216.—20 types of handwriting are 
presented, all from patients who developed anancastic 
symptoms. It is impossible to find a definite relation- 
ship between the severity of the clinical picture and 
the extent to which handwriting deviates from what 
may be considered to be standard. The anancastical 
character could in all cases be verified from the hand- 
writing. The individual and general features were 
found in the writing samples of all anancastical Ss. 
The personality tending to hysterical responses could 
in some cases be easily concluded from the handwrit- 
ing. However, in most cases this was very difficult 
or even impossible. “The results make it safe to say 
that graphology may prove to be reasonably useful, 
but a personality diagnosis should never be estab- 
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SCH H.J. (U. 
ei a ee 
24.—The author 1 rr 


Vie gmann 


5226. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp. Wickfond, 
Essex, England) and 
pathological di British Journal of P 


chology, 1964, Տ5(3), 260-276.—This article i 

vided into 3 sections ` Theoretical distinctions between 
personality characteristic — syndromes ; 
criterion measures of per ity characteristics and 
psychiatric syndromes ; empirical distinctions between 
personality characteristics and psychiatric syndromes. 

Y. A. Glebas. 

5227. Ingham, J. G., & Robinson, J. O. (Lan- 
dough Hosp., Penarth, Glamorgan in 
the diagnosis of հ . British Journal of Psy- 
chology, - եա 6-284.—This Fr ü con 
cerned with է 5, ung. 
hysteria is the Pe d extraverts and that 
psychasthenia is the typical neurosis of introverts.— 
Journal abstract. 

5228. Leonhard, K. (Humboldt Ս., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Zum Problem der in der Per- 
sónlichkeitsdiagnostik. [The Ke of - 
ogy in personality GEN WEEN eurol- 
ogie & medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(6), 217- 
223.—An investigation of and abnormal per- 
-— led to the queron —, 
ends itself to personality diagnos! any sources 
of error are բան out and it is emphasized that it 
cannot be successful in itself, although it can be of 


5220, Leventhal, Theodore. (Children's Psy- 
chiatric Cent, Eatontown, N. J.) Inner control 


deficiencies in runaway Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1964, 11(2), 170-176.— upon 
descriptive interview data, ratings were made of inner 


control-uncontrol of runways and of a comparable 
group of nonrunaways. The runaways are rated 
manifesting significantly more inner |: they 
give more indications of discharge type behavior, of 
deficient regulatory mechanisms, and of a "helpless 
self-image. There is also a significant relationship 
between inner SEELEN Bag uncontrol, ee 
measurement of whic! reported on 
viously. Runaways seem, then, to have a generalized 
experience of little or no control, in relation to both 
internal and environmental events. Journal cht? 

5230. McNamara, H. J., Murphy, Gardner, 
Harrell, S. N. (Menninger Found. Topeka, Kans.) 
Curiosity and reality contact: A re- 
port. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 976.— 
It is suggested that more curious Ss are in more 
veridical contact with reality and acquire information 
from the environment more eff It was hy- 
pothesized that curiosity should be 
sponse system, as well as a motivational system, and 
that this system of res has attentional properties 
which serve to place S in more yeridical contact with 
reality—Author abstract. 7 

5231. Rosenfeld, John Millar. (Ohio State U.) 
Some perceptual and cognitive correlates of the 


39: 5225-5236 
high need for „ Dis- 
sertatiom Abstracts, 1964, 24(11). — Abstract. 


E nhe existential data concerning 
(high) wa vader 


(how) experiences in life. 


6 major 


EN were reported with nadir experiences re- 


the ite pole. Normative data for age, 
sex, and —— are being collected and research 


in this area was requested.—£. J. Kronenberger 
Prmsosaurry ADJUSTMENT 


3234 Cushna, Bruce; Greene, Mit & 
Snider, Bill C. F. (state U. lowa) m 


and last born children in a child development 
clinic. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20 
(2), 179-182. — Comparison st born and 325 


last born children, controlled for sex, age, family nize, 


U. 
Journal of Ab- 


L the 

Genen tci and hitherto un — 
terpretation of previous findings.—J ournal abstract... 
S. M., & Kubis, J. — ° 


ychosocial of ego de- 
velopment : identity in college women is inversely 
related to 3 indices of maladjustment, manifest hostil- 
ity, mother-daughter problems, and manifest anxiety. 
Al ego identity bore an inverse relationship to 
manifest hostility and to the incidence of mother- 
daughter problems, the significant results were not 
consistent for freshmen and sophomores, nor for the 
2 measures of identity. However, ego identity mani- 
fested a strong, consistent negative relationship to 
manifest anxiety —Author abstract. 

5236. Kiesler, C. A., & Singer, R. D. 
Ս.) The effects of similarity and guilt on the 
projection of hostility. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 19(2), 157-162.—To investigate the effect 
of aggression in a situation apart from the aggression 


(Stanford 
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situation, 49 female 5s working in sets of 3 com- 

a biography, a rating scale, and a creative task. 
Zectrie shock was administered for poor perform- 
ance by another S. They were finally ted for 
another creative task where each S thought she was 
giving a shock to another S. A guilt situation was 
devised such that each S was provoked and retaliated 
with an aggressive act involving a bystander (B) 
and an aggressor (A). Significantly more hostility 
was directed toward B when B was unlike A than 
when B was similar, The Ss were more hostile 
toward B when the Ss did not feel guilty than when 
they did.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5237. Kogan, Kate L., & Jackson, Joan K. (U. 
Washi Med. Sch.) Personality adjustment 
and ences. Journal of Health & 
Human Behavior, 1964, 5(1), 50-54.—The relation- 
ship between personality adjustment and report of 
chi events to the age of 16 was studied in 2 
samples of married women, consisting equally of 
wives of alcoholics and nonalcoholics. No relation- 
ship was found between total number of deviant child- 
hood experiences reported and adult personality dys- 
function, Only 2 items—inadequate mother and 
global judgment of ՀՀ (t ipii significantly 
related to personality dysfunction and their point oc- 
currence was regarded as even more important.— 
Journal abstract. 

5238. Ladwig, Gordon William. (Ohio State U.) 
Personal, situational and social determinants of 
preference for delayed reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4799.— Abstract. 

5239. Parsons, Oscar A. Altrocchi, John, & 
Spring, Faye E. (U. Oklahoma Med. Cent.) Dis- 
crepancies in interpersonal perception, adjustment 
and therapeutic skill. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 18(3), 697-702.—From interpersonal theories 
of Sullivan, Leary, and Rogers, it was predicted that 
discrepancy between self-description and others’ de- 
scription of S, disagreement among others in de- 
scribing S and maladjustment would be positively in- 
terrelated and negatively related to skill in psycho- 
therapeutically oriented psychiatric nursing. These 
predictions were tested in 2 groups of student nurses 
from successive years. Adjustment was rated from 
the MMPI. The discrepancy and disagreement meas- 
ures were derived from Interpersonal Check List self 
and peer ratings. Psychotherapeutic skillfulness was 
rated by 2 psychiatric supervisors on a specially de- 
vised scale. Results from Group 1 (N = 64) provided 
some support for the major predictions but were not 
cross-validated in Group II (N = 74). Reasons for 
lack of replication were discussed.—Journal abstract. 

Anxiety 

5240. Cosentino, Fred, & Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. 
(State U. Iowa) Anxiety correlates of sex-role 
identity in college students. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(3), 729-730—The relationships between 
sex-role adoption, aggression anxiety (AA), and 
manifest anxiety (MA) were determined by using 
questionnaire data from 85 college males and 156 
college females. Significant negative rs were ob- 
tained between masculinity and both anxiety variables 
which, in turn, were positively correlated. The MF- 


AA findings were similar to those reported for 12-yr.- 
old children.—Journal abstract. 
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5241. Jahnke, John C. Crannell, Clarke W. & 


Morrissette, Julian O. (Miami Ս.) Educational & . 


Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 309-312.— 
Using an N of 400, an item analysis was made for sex 
differences in scoring on the MA scale. Of the 50 
items, significant differences were noted for 13 items, 
“An inspection of the sex-biased items suggests that 
differential sex-role expectations influence the re 
sponses of men and women to the MA scale.—H 

Coleman. 

5242. Katkin, Edward S. (Duke U.) The rela- 
tionship between self-report and physiological in- 
dices of anxiety during differentially stressful con- 
ditions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5546- 
5547.—Abstract. 

5243. Sharma, V. M. (Defence Inst. Psychol. & 
Allied Sciences, Madras, India) Anxiety related to 
sociometric choices of students. Journal of Psy- 
chological Researches, 1964, 8(3), 136-146.—Aca- 
demic achievement of students and the type of their 
family is significantly related to the level of anxiety 
prevailing among them. The disciplinary attitudes of 
the parents were not significantly related to anxiety. 
An insignificant negative correlation was found be- 
tween the sociometric status scores and anxiety scores 
as measured by MA scale. Acceptable leaders were 
found comparatively free from anxiety and the per- 
sons with high anxiety scores were rarely chosen as 
leaders by their classmates. No significant correla- 
tion was found between the scores on MA Scale and 
teachers’ ratings of anxiety.—U. Pareek. 

5244. Stotland, Exra, & Lindstrom, Mary Louise. 
(U. Washington) The influence of anticipatory in- 
sight on subsequent anxiety. Human Relations, 
1964, 17(3), 267-275.—118 students (39 male, 79 
female) were divided into same-sex groups of 4 or 5 
and asked to make judgments of length of lines. Pal- 
mar sweating was used as an index of anxiety, and a 
modified Q-sort was used as a measure of self-esteem. 
The results did not support the general hypothesis 
that Ss would manifest less anxiety during the line- 
judging procedure in the valid insight condition than 
in the control conditons. The implications of the re- 
sults are discussed.. W. Meissner. 

5245. Walker, Ronald E., & Spence, Janet 
Taylor. (Loyola U., Chicago) Relationship be- 
tween digit span and anxiety. Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 220-223.—The hypothe- 
sis was tested that WAIS Digit Span (DS) perform- 
ance is disrupted by anxiety. 110 college students, 
who had been tested on Taylors MA scale and 
Sarason's Test Anxiety Questionnaire, were tested 
under an anxiety-inducing or rapport-establishing 
(control) procedure. After testing on DS, experi- 
mental Ss were asked if the instruction variable had 
disturbed them. With respect to DS: (a) no-signit- 
icant differences were found between experimental 
and control groups, but within the experimental group. 
those who were disturbed were inferior on DS to 
control Ss (p < .05) ; (b) performance of the control 
Ss, but not of the experimental Ss, was found to be 
significantly related to TAQ (r = — 23, p < .05) and 
MA scale (7 = 26, p < .05).—Journal abstract. 

5246. Walter, Dean; Denzler, Lorraine S., & 
Sarason, Irwin G. (Ս. Washington) Anxiety and 
the intellectual performance of high school stu- 
dents. Child Development, 1964, 35 (3), 917-926.— 
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formance 

Test anxiety was significantly 
to intellectual test performance 
related to grade point averages. 
none of the measures of 
related to grades or intellectual 
boys. For girls, however, 
tively related to Diff 
2 studies were discussed 
trasting socioeconomic levels of 
ref.) Journal abstract, 


Defenses 
5247. Braasch, Friedrich. Das 
rangement. [The probic 
Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(2), 52-59.—The 
bia, does not indicate basic anxiety so 
indicates a specific 
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5248. Lazarus, Richard S., & Alfert, Elizabeth. 
Berkeley) 


Short-circuiting 
reat by experimen! 


tally 
praisal. Hat Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69(2), 19 5.— Previous research has shown 


— mda 
priately designed narratives or sound 

on ego-defense theory. This study demonstrated that 
such a narrative, based on the concepts 

reaction formation, is even more 
sented as an introductory statement before ! film 
begins. It significantly 4 

and self-report evidence of stress reaction. ore- 
over, the amount of stress reaction and the capacity 
of the eii to d stress reactions — 
upon personality. Ss high in 9 deny 
threat as measured by various M I scales did in- 
deed deny affective disturbance more than 
niers, while showing greater autonomic evidence of 
stress reaction. Journal abstract. 


5249, Polder, Gordon James. (State U. Iowa) 
An experimental evaluation of sensitivity to 
deviance from sex-typical behavior and its rela- 
tionship to co ing readiness. Ab- 


unseling 

stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4805.—Abstract. 

5250. Weintraub, Walter, & Aronson, H. (U. 
Maryland, Sch. Med., Balti The appiate 
of verbal behavior analysis to the study o o- 
logical defense mechani : 
associated with impulsive behavior. 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(1), 75-82.— 
"The lst of a series of studies designed to relate 
speech patterns to clinically mes ul nonverbal 
behavior has been reported. Using this method of 
verbal behavior analysis, 
number of significant differences between the speech 
of 15 ‘impulsive’ psychiatric inpatients and a ‘normal 
control group. 2 specific hypotheses, distinguishing 
the 2 groups, were supported. The results lend sup- 


= 

port to the basic hypothesis that apeech is ! 
tive of general behavior, It also gives we to our 
hope that poch a system of ver behavior analysis 

can be usefully applied to the study of pe 

defense mechanisms." —N. H. Pr 1 

S251. Wells, William D., & Goldstein, Rachel L. 
( U.) Searw study of projection: Repli- 
and critique. Jowrwal of Social Psychology, 
(I), 169-179.—Sears’ classic of pro- 
jection was replicated twice—once with college fra- 


with college coeds, 
data were ana- 
When the data 


lyzed 

a a correlation, the results reversed. 
‘of Obstinacy, Stingipess, and Order- 

liness ratings produced no evidence for an “anal 

syndrome." —Author abstract. 


the 
ess. n | the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
(3), 517-521.—The final achievement 
process brings understanding of in- 
defenses, 


8 


clinical considerations 
American Psycho- 
, $12-516.—The 
not only by 
i but also 
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. Eisenbud, J. The oral side of humor. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(1), 57-73.—Avoid- 
and eglect of the oral side of humor in the 
literature points to a deep-lying resistance. In humor 
ի tor effortlessly gets 

. “This alone, for many of us, 
through at the breast.” 


. The word in the begin- 
1964, 51(1), 79-98.— 
The Ist true word made by the Ist true man was a 
cry syllable IAO. 
Such a noise became a notion when the lst man 
dead alive again as a 
ghost. By the sound of IAO the Ist man possibly 
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conjuration. It is sdi used for this purpose uncon- 
sciously today when in pain at work or in sport.— 
D. Prager. 

5256. Fodor, N. Jung's sermons to the dead. 
Prychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(1), "ad jas 
felt that the living could instruct the dead. Jung 
tells of his communication with the dead through 
dreams and waking visions. Jung felt that in deci- 
sive matters he was no longer with men but alone 
with God.  Jung's guilt feelings toward Freud played 
a significant part in his developing Christ neurosis. 
Jung could not advance spiritually until both Judas 
and Freud were dead. Jung an unconscious 
power drive of megalomanic intensity.—D. Prager. 

5257. Fordham, Michael The relation of the 
= the self. British Journal of Medical Psy- 
e , 1964, 37(2), 89-102.—Comparing the stud- 
ies ung and Federn suggests that ego psychology 
and self psychology can be thought of in terms of 
different dimensions ressed by Jung in a di- 
chotomy between per: and archetypal components. 
Considering how self theory applies to analytic pro- 
cedure, regression, and counter-transference, it is 

that there is an original state of the self, 
an integrate without subjectively definable content. 
This deintegrates so that a delusional perception of 
unity with the mother, corresponding to the original 
unity, becomes possible as part of a developmental 
process. This is described as primary identity to 
which regression can be necessary in analysis . The 
regression can only be viewed negatively from the 
dimension of ego psychology but becomes positive 
when viewed from dimension of the self. (49 
ref.)—Author abstract. 


5258. Freeman, T. Some aspects of pathological 

narcissism. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1964, 12(3), 540-561.—"An attempt has 
been made in this paper to utilize the concept of 
narcissism to demonstrate the psychopathological 
processes envisaged as occurring in different mental 
States. The concept of pathological narcissism is 
defined, and the forms it may assume in neurosis, 
sexual perversion, and psychosis are described with 
ithe aid of clinical data. The concept of pathological 
narcissism may be useful in examining the relation- 
ship between neurosis and psychosis.”—D. Prager. 

5259. Gardiner, M. M. The wolf man grows 
older. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation, 1964, 12(1), 80-92.—Freud's patient, the 
Wolfman, is now 76. The author has known him for 
Fox The Wolfman’s letters to the author since 
1948 are presented partially in order to explore his 
feelings about growing older, his depressions, his 
attitudes toward death, his dissatisfaction with his 
life, his withdrawal, and his loneliness. It is hoped 
that the paper is a contribution to the psychoanalytic 
consideration of old age.—D. Prager. 

5260. Gitelson, M. On the identity crisis in 
American psychoanalysis. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, 12(3), 451-476. — 
The time has come for psychoanalysis to accept its 
identity as a separate scientific discipline whose prac- 
titioners can be various kinds of intellectually quali- 
fied persons who are humanly qualified for the human 


experiment which is the psychoanalytic situation — 
D. Prager. 
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5261. Glaser, Ք. 8. The case of Franz Kafka. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(1), 99-121.—Kafka - 
was neither psychotic nor neurotic but a supranormal 
genius who was able to maintain a stable psychic 
economy while delving deeply into the intricate dy- 
namics of the mind. The extraordinary touchstone of 
Kafka’s genius was his regression in the service of 
the rather than the obligatory regression of a 
be, een process.—D. Prager. 

5262. Gorman, W. Body words. Psychoana- 
lytic Review, 1964, 51(1), 15-28.—Body words are 
words denoting body parts, body functions, and ob- 
scenity. Body words highly developed linguistically 
carry a high cathectic investment, e.g., hand. Ob- 
scene words are discussed—D. Prager. 

5263. Gorman, W., & Heller, L. G. The psycho- 
logical significance of words. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1964, 51(1), 5-14.—Words show the influence 
of unconscious processes, especially transformation 
into presentability, condensation, and displacement. 
A word condenses a wealth of associations. Freud 
showed that words in the unconscious are libidinal 
objects plus the energies attached to these objects. 
Words permit conscious reality-based thinking. 
Spoken words in dreams represent the voice of the 
superego.—D. Prager. 

5264. Grinberg, León. Relations between psy- 
cho-analysts. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 362-367.—Conflicts among 
psychoanalysts arise partly because the social isola- 
tion of the analyst's work, the taboo on his getting 
affectionate gratification from patients, and the need 
to listen without responding, all put strain on him. 
He often responds to this stress with envy, resent- 
ment, and fear of colleagues. But a benign experi- 
ence with his own analyst may make it possible for 
him to respond to colleagues with gratitude and 
love.—F. Auld, Jr. 

5265. Greenacre, P. A study on the nature of 
inspiration: I. Some special considerations re- 
garding the phallic phase. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, 120) 6-31.—The 
phallic phase naturally sets the stage for exciting and 
revealing experiences based on sensations from the 
genitals and increased motor capacity. With greater 
awareness of autonomous functioning, there appears 
a consciousness of thinking, remembering, and dream- 
ing. The phallic phase, between the anal and the 
Oedipal, brings further development of ideals and 
social regulations, encroaches on the innocence of 
infantile inspiration, and forms the prototype for 
later experiences of inspiration, whether in creative 
process or religious experience—D. Prager. 

5266. Grunberger, Béla. (30, rue de Bourgogne, 
Paris, France) Uber das Phallische. [Concerning 
the phallic.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 17(10), 604- 
620.—The problem of the person in existence ang 
development is to maintain and secure an SES 
integration between his narcissistic investments an 
his object relations. In this effort, particularly at 
times of important life change, the experienced phal- 
lus has for both sexes the significance of an achieved 
integration of “container” and “contained,” a freshly 
established working relationship between the person 
and the surrounding world. Conversely, castration 
has the significance of experienced difficulty in sur- 
mounting this experience of disjunction between 
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sentation but between unrepressed 
conscious material and repressed unconscious 5 
"—D. Prager. 
5268. Hannett, Frances. haunting 
and of €— 
. Psychoa ic Quarterly, 1964, 33 
(2), 226-269.— Analysis of fragments 


fragment, a — a repetitive act.” To answer 
the question whether or not popular 
basic theme a total of 2111 hit songs was examined, 
69%, being classifiable as romantic songs and 6% as 
sentimental. Further analysis was made according 
to level of fantasy and "ego distance," and content. 
Comparisons between themes of the songs of the 
19th and 20th centuries were made—J. Z Elias. 
puberty ego ideal. KT 
ego of ti merican - 

analytic Association, 1964, 12(3), 522-528.—The 
prepuberty ego ideal is an i component 
the self experienced as how one wishes to see and 
believe himself to be but requiring oneness with 
another person. When this is lost, there is 
of regression to autoerotic need. There is need for 
psychoanalytic exploration of 
tudes of various kinds of ego ideal in various per- 
sonalities.—D. Prager. 

5270. Jarvis, Vivian. Countertransference in 


Է of school P 

et e, Ae CN 

countertransference manifested by some school per- 
' phobia is provoked 

" the thinly covered sexual and 

0 


g 


ive drives 

the child. Such personnel are by their own 
sadomasochistic impulses to re-enact in the school 
setting the sadomasochistic aspects of the relation 
between mother and child. The hostile response to 
the school phobic that forces him into the feared 
situation is masked as 'realism' and prevents proper 
treatment of the ical unconscious processes 


in the child." J. Z. Elias. 
5271. Kanzer, M. Freud's uses of the terms 
“autoerotism” “narcissism.” Journal of the 


American Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, 12(3), 
520-539.—The terms autoerotism and narcissism 
were introduced into Freud's writings some, 10 yr. 
apart. Their definitions were clarified with the 
delineation of the self concept. “The suggestion is 
made that a structurally satisfying comparison of 
autoerotism and narcissism would emphasize in the 
one the pleasurable experiences for the ego to be 
derived from somatic sensations and associated with 


— Quarteriy, 1964, 33(2), 19- 
“Fread developed a conceptual model of 

which dealt with its role in consciousness, it ' 
thought, the development of language in the child, 
origins as an investment of social communication, 
function in the restitutive efforts of schizophrenic 
patients, and the motivated nature of parapraxes and 


vior, The present paper describes 
of language and considers some of the 


(Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) Life styles and 
: Բ review. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
ia the introductory section, Adler's 

of life style was discussed. Theoretical and 

2 ei were EES teg: — 

utilization ife style. 2nd sect 

ET Adler's contribution to the 
interrelationship between creativity and life style. 
research related to Adler's formulation 
was to document the efficacy of the - 
tual relationship between creativity and life style. 
The 


reacts to a current 
social situation with an unresolved transference re- 
action 1 or linkage fantasies. Normal 


Conrad: . ; 
can Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, 12(2), 357- 
391.—Conrad was fetishistic in respect to hair, fur, 
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differences between the sexes, revered and denigrated 
women, was in conflict regarding kb 
exhibitionistic impulses, and showed castration hypo- 


chondria while i injuries and misfortunes 
to himsel f.—D. à 

5278. Meyer, B. C. Psychoanalytic studies on 
J — : HI Aspects of orality. Journal 


12(3), - Oral sadism in Conrad presented 
as matricidal wishes.—D. Prager. 


principali 
del profondo. [The virgin mother syndrome: A 
tentative methodological integration of major trends 
in depth psychology: Archivio di Psicologia, Neu- 
— — e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(3), 235-268.—The 
ution of typical Jungian problems in psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy can be carried out after ex- 
ining and resolving other problems by means of 
reudian and Adlerian interpretations.—L. L'Abate. 
5280. Moore, Burness E. Frigidity: A review 
literature. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, 1964, 33(3), 323-349.—It is concluded that 
"Biological and cultural factors are not amenable to 
change through psychoanalysis but their psychic 
representation in the individual provides therapeutic 
n even greater interest to psycho- 
analysis are the predetermined, chiefly unconscious 
psychic processes accompanying the vicissitudes of 
emale development. Disturbance may 
cause impairment in the erotic life of women.” Areas 
in frigidity requiring further study and clarification 

are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


5281. Murray, J. M. Narcissism and the ego 
ideal. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation, 1964, 12(3), 477-511—The mature ego 
ideal is an important force in maintaining the balance 
of expression of drive demands and legitimate re- 
straints. This paper discusses the ego ideal as the 
ւ of original narcissism, the regression, frag- 

օո and growth of ego ideal.—D. Prager. 

» 5282. Needles, W. Comments on the pleasure- 
unpleasure experience: The role of biological 
factors. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1964, 12(2), 300-314.—Freud remained 
dissatisfied with his efforts to supply a metapsycho- 
logical explanation of the pleasure-unpleasure experi- 
ence, Evidence is presented to support the argument 
that biological and evolutionary factors as well must 
be included to account for the pleasure-unpleasure 
experience.—D. Prager. 

5283. O’Connell, Walter, & Peterson, Penny. 
(VA Hosp., Waco, Tex.) Humor and repression. 
Journal of Existential Psychiatry, 1964, 4(16), 309- 
315—Study “designed to investigate humor. Since 
Freud predicted that the humorist was not a re- 
pressor, an investigation of this assumption was 
undertaken with a normal college population with 
psychological tests of Freudian humor and defense 
behavior. 2 of the 3 t-tests were significant, sug- 
gesting that the low humor appreciation group differs 
from the middle and high humor categories in being 
more repressing. The high appreciation group seems 
to be characterized as normal and the middle as 
sensitizers, although differences between high and 
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middle group were not statistically significant. The 
— result as a whole must be evaluated 
relative to high, medium and low groups within a 
repressor sample."—C. A. Curran. 

5284. Parkin, A. On sexual enthrallment. /owr. 
nal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, 
12(2), 336-356.—Idolatrous love considered as a 
function of penis envy.—D. Prager. 

5285. Pine, Fred. (450 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) The bearing of psychoanalytic theory on 
selected issues in research on marginal stimuli. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(3), 
205-222.—Findings in research on marginal stimuli 
are discussed insofar as they relate to direct-indirect 
effects of marginal stimuli to the psychological proc- 
esses that mediate such effects.—N. H. Pronko. 

5286. Ravich, Robert A. A psychoanalytic 
study of Shakespeare's early plays. Psychoana- 
lytic Quarterly, 1964, 33 (3). 388-410.—“Shake- 
speare's theories of mental illness, as expressed in 
his early plays, were in advance of his time; they 
seem to have been influenced by those of Johann 
Weyer, of whose writings Freud also expressed a 
high opinion. By treating the content of these early 
plays as if they were the associations produced by a 
patient in psychoanalysis, some hypotheses can be 
constructed concerning Shakespeare himself and some 
of these hypotheses are given support by examination 
of what is known of the dramatist's life."—J. Z. Elias. 

5287. Rosenbaum, J. B. Some misuses and 
abuses of our private language. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1964, 51(1), 29-37.—Clinical examples illus- 
trate the economic, dynamic, and structural effects of 
such misuses.—D. Prager. 

5288. Schafer, R. The clinical analysis of af- 
fects. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation, 1964, 12(2), 275-299.—8 general aspects 
of the analytic investigation of affects are: affect 
existence, affect strength, affect formation, affect 
stimuli, affect complexity and paradox, affect location, 
affect communication, and affect history. Affect 
analysis is inseparable from analysis of ideas, fanta- 
sies, attitudes, impulses, and defenses. Affect analy- 
sis is 1 facet of the total psychoanalytic process.— 
D. Prager. 

5289. Shvartsman, K. A. Psikhoanaliz i voprosy 
morali. [Psychoanalysis and problems of morality. 
Moscow: Znanie, 1963. 32 p.—A discussion of 
Freudianism and neoFreudianism and their per- 
verted conception of morality.”—I. D. London. 

5290. Siegman, A. J. Exhibitionism and fas- 
cination. Jourmal of the American. Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1964, 12(2), 315-335.—Exhibitionism 
is associated with the striving to master states of 
infantile fascination that were passively experienced. 
Fascination is correlated with early ego states when 
self and object are incompletely differentiated and 
both pleasurable and unpleasurable sensations are 
perceived as being induced by an omnipotent object. 
“The form and quality of the exhibitionism are deter- 
mined by the phase-specific coloration of significant 
fascinating experiences and the ratio of aggressive 
and libidinal elements. Clinical examples illustrate 
the overdetermination of the exhibitionistic act. Ex- 
hibitionism is not always associated with visual 
impressions and the urge to see; and hence 15 not 
the complete counterpart of scoptophilia.—D. Prager. 
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x Acta P. 
964, 12(2), 131-1⁄4— 
the origin of all neuroses, as 
merely 5 symptom of a specific type of maturation 
adolescents causing 

5292. Von der H 
father in 
ոմ Վ Medical Psychology, 1 
The father’s particular purport as a 
principle is discussed and related to 
theory.—P. J. Volkert. 

5203, Weiss, Samuel. Parameters in child analy- 
sis. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Asio- 
ciation, 1964, 12(3), S87-S99.—How valid are 
parameters such as use of candy, iy ep, nome 
consultations with parents, wooing the etc. ? 
A basic model technique in child anal is 
Does theory of technique of adult have 
versal applicability to child analysis? Have 
conceptions about the structure of personality 
directed our theories of technique that we are 
to validate syang other than what we already 
believe? D. Prager. 


director. Journal d 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, (1), 
50-79.— The director's activities express and grati 
the unconscious oedipal wish to rear the parents" 
children. Frequently, the mother of the artistic 
aesthetic interests in the per- 
forming area while hi father is involved in 


4 


British Journal of Medical P. ee ie. 37(2) 
ritish Jon 0| ZC n d , 

to get into 
the 


perspective the extensive knowledge of phe- 

nomena of obsessional neurosis and such Տ 

as there are about it, with a view to 

E that are unsolved. syndrome and 
reud's theory of the anal phase are described. A 

new hypothesis is in : that anal attacking 


faeces. So the attitude 
fundamental than the 


feelings may be used against 
towards anal activity is more 
attitude towards faeces. Thus an 
turned bad, can be got rid of as bad 


Ces leading kac feeling that : in this 
róle is good. is process is erent from reaction- 
formation and it could and therefore 


sharply differentiate normal from abnormal character- 
structure. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 
5296. Yazma. Richard Color in dreams. 
n. 33(2), 176-193.-- 
utilized the 


scribed and compared to th d 
of screen memories, fetishism, and the day residue. 
The same psychodynamics and mechanisms are shown 
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t ie im canes dee coler assumes a role 
k. . im a symptom, and տ sublimation. 
Where ether genetic determinants for the 
exe of color are cite." —J. Z. Elias 


Mmm. Ք. (33, Roe Croukebarbe, 
Paris ՃԱ Le corps et se : Essai de 
dynamique de la et du 

de r, eomatoqnedique. 

and it» images: Sketch of dynamic : 

standing of the specificity of polymorphism and 
somatic iration.) L’Bvelution Prychiatrique, 
1964, 29(2), 181-216.—Various conceptions of the 
body's mental representation are From 
the point of view of their clinica! descriptions, semio- 


logical context, and structural features are contrasted, 


minor cerebral hemisphere and those 
of the dominant cerebral hemisphere —L. 4. 
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measured by an open-tipped catheter. Both Ss could 
perceive contractions, 
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to increase as a function of higher amplitude of con- 
traction. The nonobese S was more sensitive than 
the obese S, and it was not possible to influence 
materially his responses in the experimental situa- 
tion. ner the obese S who initially showed 
a strong “nay-saying” bias, manifested by the fre- 
quent failure to report contractions when they were 
present, could be influenced to overcome the bias by 
use of information feedback with appropriate pat- 
terns of reinforcement. The findings suggest that 
bias in reports of gastric motility can be learned and 
imply that the disordered hunger feelings of some 
obese persons have resulted from past experiences 
which fostered the development օք bias.—4wthor 
summary. 

5301. Losso, Roberto H. (Acevedo 2279, Buenos 
Aires) La obesidad como expresién de una per- 
turbacién ° la Ee EE 7 [or Ao 
expression personali isturbance.] Acta Psi- 
mue y Psicológica América Latina, 1964, 10(2), 

04-110.—Obesity is presented as a disturbance of 
the whole personality. Most cases show positive 
caloric balance. Hypothalamic mechanisms may be 
altered for several reasons, particularly psychologi- 
cal. Early familiar experiences are important: The 
child introjects an aggressive, frustrating mother 
whom he magically controls by eating. Eating may 
also become a defense against depressive anxiety. 
Treatment must involve more than diet: Social, 
familial and individual aspects must be taken into 
account. The main obstacle is the loss of defense 
involved in the splitting in mind and body against the 
menace of depression. (29 ref.) —IV. W. Meissner. 

5302. Shanan, J. et aL (Hadassah Ս. Hosp. 

Deal Goremin psikhologiyim vehormoniyim 
b'ey hefsed veset zeman), [Psychological 
and hormonal factors as predicting transient amenor- 
rhea.] Հոդին 1964, 67(4), 144-147.—A group 
of girls, 17-21 yr. old, of middle class origin, coming 
the States to study in Israel, was investigated 
to test the hypothesis that resolving independence- 
dence conflict by suppressing anxiety through 
social coping behavior constitutes an ante- 
„cedent condition to transient amenorrhea. Transient 
amenorrhea during 3 mo. or more appeared in 22% 
of the Ss. Significant differences were found in the 
studies of the Ss who developed transient amenorrhea, 
those who did not, and in a group of normal control 
Ss. Those who developed transient amenorrhea 
showed more signs of suppressed anxiety and higher 
levels of steroid excretion. (English & French sum- 
maries)—H. Ormian. 

5303. Stunkard, A., & Koch, C. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) The interpretation of gastric motility: I. 
Apparent bias in the reports of hunger by obese 
persons. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11 
(1), 74-82.—The presence of gastric motility was 
correlated with reports of "hunger" in groups of 
Obese and nonobese men and women.  Nonobese 
women frequently reported "hunger" in the presence 
of gastric motility and "no hunger" in its absence, 
while nonobese men showed a more random associa- 
tion of these variables. Obese Ss, on the other hand, 
showed strikingly different patterns. Many obese 
women reported “hunger” infrequently, even in the 
presence of gastric motility, whereas many obese 
men reported "hunger" frequently, even in the ab- 
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sence of gastric motility. Analysis of these findings 
by a si detection model suggests that they arose 
from a high degree of bias on the part of many obese 
Ss. For these Ss, the need to report “hunger” or 
“no hunger” was a more important determinant of 
their response than was their sensitivity to gastric 
motility. (17 ref.)—Author summary 

5304. Thorsen, Margaret A. (Springfield Coll.) 
Body structure and design: Factors in the motor 
performance of college women. Research Quar- 
terly, 1964, 35(3, Pt. 2), 418-433.—Pure speed, the 
Sargent Jump, a 600-yd. run-walk, back strength, 
leg strength, and the Strength Index were studied in 
8 to 43 measures of body structure and design. 
These latter measurements, all secured by means of 
photogrammetric techniques, included measures of 
length, depth, breadth, area, as well as nonlinear 
expressions of body build and design and experi- 
mental combinations of variables. Correlations sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level of confidence were 
obtained between performance criteria and one or 
more variable from each group, the highest consistent 
relationships being with area measurements and 
experimental combinations of variables. (15 ref.)— 
Author abstract. 


5305. Todd. R. McLaren, & Neville, Joseph G. 
(Liverpool U., England) The sequelae of tuber- 
culous meningitis. Archives of Disease in Child- 
hood, 1964, 39(205), 213-225.—The social, intellec- 
tual, and emotional condition of 65 Ss who survived 
tuberculous meningitis was studied 3% to 14 yr. 
subsequent to the original illness, with comparisons 
made to the general population —A. B. Warren. 
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5306. Aaronson, B. S. (New Jersey Bureau Res. 
Neurology & Psychiatry, Princeton) Aging, per- 
sonality change and psychiatric diagnosis. / ournal 
of Gerontology, 1964, 19, 144-148.—Scores on MMPI 
scales and derived indices were correlated with 
chronological age in 98 hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients of differing diagnoses. Results indicated “diag- 
nosis—specific patterns of personality change as a 
function of aging."—J. Botwinick. 


5307. Allard, Irene. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., 
O.) Our professional judgment: Sound or hap- 
hazard? American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1964, 18(3), 104-107. Description of a scale devel- 
oped for the determination of the occupational thera- 
pist’s ability to define and measure levels of activity 
in occupational therapy. M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5308. Block, W. E. (Yeshiva U.) A study of 
of meaning set in the judgment of clinical test 
data. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 
511-512—Meaningless yet plausible fictitious test 
protocols based on a patient test battery of the Ror- 
schach, MMPI, Wechsler-Bellevue, and Word-Asso- 
ciation tests were given to 13 student and clinician 
judges in which the judges wrote a brief clinical 
description of the patient and asked to complete 20 
selected semantic differential scales. Every judge 
gave a definite diagnosis but no clearcut diagnostic 
trend was evident. Experience was mot a factor. 
The different tests used possessed different qualities 
with a hierarchical test dependence in descending 
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order of the Rorschach, W-B, and Word Association. 
—E. |. Kronenberger. 
S309. 


Carson, Robert C. Harden, & 
Shows, W. Derek. (Duke Մ. r4 ante te 
and behavior in զ situations. /owr- 
mal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 5), 426-435. 
2 laboratory experiments involving of the 
ychotherapy situation are 
Bi elected on the basis of on the White- 
horn-Betz A-B Scale. The 2 tested 
was that the responses of these A- B-"type" Ss 
— ka SC dë would be an interactional 
tion of: their A- ing and certain “patient 
characteristics, The ամ were experimentally 
varied on a trust-intropunitive vs, distrust-extra- 
itive dimension. Results indicated statistically 
significant interactions in the directions in 
regard to depth-directedness and of explora- 
tory activity in the behavior of experimental 
therapists. Findings are i as con 
an hypothesized differential vity A 
Ka individuals to differing forms of 
pathology.—Journal abstract. 

5310. Diesing, Ulrich. Uber die Indikationen 
des autogenen Trainings bei Enuretikern. [Con- 
cerning the indications for enuresis of autogenous 
training.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(2), 
68-76.—The number of applications of a 
training in the case of enuresis have been su ng 
efficacy of d ore 


avior 


5311. Gourevitch, Michel. Esquisse d'une my- 
thologie de la santé et de la maladie. [Scheme for 
a mythology of health and sickness.] Encéphale, 
1964, 53(3), 437-477—The position of the physi- 


and by his attitude toward institutionalized medicine. 
The patient is no longer passive; he is inquiring and 
often critical. The physician is 
Means of communicating with the patient about his 
illness. The popular mythology regarding 
and its normal and pathologi ng i 
plored and its implications for communication in the 
practice of medicine, particularly psychiatry, are 
discussed. (38 ref.)— W. W. 

5312. Hulbeck, C. R. The existential mood in 
American psychiatry. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1964, 24(1), 82-88.— Only an awareness of 
the present human loneliness as an emergency situa- 
tion and as the basis of neurosis can give us à deeper 
understanding of the existential mood in psychiatry 
in Europe and in America. The existential mood in 
American psychiatry is the result of frustration and 
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doubt im relation to the possible success of Freudian 
D. Prager. 

S313. Jones, N. F. 4 Kahn, M. W. (U. Calo- 
rado) t attitudes as related to social class 
and other variables concerned 
tion. Journal of Cowrwiting Prychology, | 28(5), 
A08-A08.— Attitude scores from s 
developed scale were obtained from 55 paychi 
inpatients. These were related to measures of social 
class, treatment, and demographic variables a 


s that u social class patients 
“good mental ith” values 


to type of treatment the patient would receive, 
toward mental health are related to social 


and 
not testable, but it is clear that somatic treat- 
is associated with lower social class. The 
the social class the more psychologically 
or the attitude, and conversely, the lower the 
class more rigid and resentíul of hospital 
procedures are the person's attitudes. — — 


These ate consistent with Holli and 

Redlich's (1958) contentions. —/ ou 4, 
5314. Kiesler, D. J. Mathieu, L, & 
iat. Inst.) 


H. (Ս. Wisconsin Ps 
` the — therapy — 
—— study erent segmen: 
J of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 es 
ee — assess the vo of Bere qr in the length 
rom individual psychotherapy 
EE =k patient Experiencing (EX 
բ dimension օք Process), judges ratings of 2-, 4-, 
, and 16-minute segments drawn from 2 points 
(early and late) in therapy with ics, neut 
normals are compared. results indicate: 
i rerate reliabilities are unaffected by 
ered does not 


function of segment length 
level of Experiencing ( m rat 

D ee of individuals and the ability of the scale 
to reflect change in EXP is not related to variations 


in segment length.—Jowrnal abstract. 
5315. Lake, Susan. (Ohio State U.) The ob- 
: His suff and sacrifice. 


American. Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 
18(4), 147-151.—The role of the occupational thera- 
pist working with the obsessive-compulsive with 
special reference to the use of therapeutic dancing.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5316. Long, Ralph S., Jr., & Ferrel, Elizabeth T. 
(St. Louis State Hosp.) Behavioral changes ob- 
served during remotivation sessions. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1964, 15(2), 475-478.—As rated by both 
ivati icians (RmTs) and yes 

e 


disturbed ward showed a significant increase in scores 
on a Likert-like behavior rating scale een the 


group meetings. Although they seem somewhat am- 
biguous, the Initial Evaluation Rating Scale and the 
Progress Report 
quate reliability and validity as measures of behav- 
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ioral change when used by ward personnel. Modi- 
fications of this scale to include areas which reflect 
changes in participation of a non-verbal nature would 
increase its value and appears to be the next logical 
step. As presently used these scales provide an index 
of change that can be used to compare results obtained 
in various hospitals using the Remotivation Tech- 
nique.—Journal abstract. 

5317. Lowe, C. Marshall. (VA Hosp., Brecks- 
ville, O.) Values versus sickness in the mental 
health field. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 
20(2), 196-201.—The "existential-humanistic" view 
of man is suggested as a replacement for the "physio- 
medical" view. Therapy must help a client make 
value choices and then it will lie outside the medical 
tradition and become more available to those needing 
it most as well as "to all who are seeking a better 
life."—A. R. Howard. 

5318. Marks, P. A., & Seeman, W. (Kansas U.) 
A study of change in stereotype conceptions of 
psychological disorders. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1962, 18(4), 507-510.—84 medical student 
Ss sorted a 108 item Q-sort for outpatient, psychotic, 
neurotic, and personality disorder stereotypes at pre- 
and post psychiatry training intervals. 4 psycholo- 
om and 3 psychiatrists also completed the Q-sort. 

most stable stereotype was the psychotic. The 
Outpatient was the least stable. The relationship 
between degree օք abnormality and congruency of 
diagnostic judgment was noted. The results indi- 
cated that students have already formed stereotypes 
when they begin training and that students emerge 
with a vague conception of the personality disorder. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5319. Moed, George; Grabowski, Dorothy; Ol- 
zinski, Mildred; Sandry, Martin, & Wight, Byron 
W. (Children's Seashore House, Atlantic City, 
N. J.) Children's attitudes toward occupational 
therapy. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1964, 18(2), 58-62.—21 boys and 22 girls, all physi- 
cally disabled and hospitalized, responded to a ques- 
tionnaire designed to provide information on their 
attitudes toward occupational therapy and the rela- 
tions they perceived in contrast with the actual 
information they had about occupational therapy. In 
general it appears that there are real differences 
between the older and younger children, between 
those in OT for relatively long or short periods, and 
sex differences as reflected in the responses obtained 
on the questionnaire and that these have pragmatic 
significance for the occupational therapist —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5320. Monroe, Kenton Lyle. (Purdue Ս.) 
Treatment of nocturnal enuresis among hospital- 
ized neuropsychiatric patients. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5548.— Abstract. 

5321. O'Connell, Walter E. (VA Hosp., Waco, 
Tex.) Mental health proposals by a clinical psy- 
chologist. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1964, 
20(2), 202-205.—To increase the hospital psycholo- 
gist's work effectiveness and his professional growth, 
there must be "less professional staff exclusiveness, 
increased concern for psychological theories of per- 
sonality change, and a widening of extrahospital 
therapies."—4. R. Howard. 

5322. Phelan, Joseph G. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) Analysis of the ‘good errors made by 
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clinical psychologists in diagnostic judgment. 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(1), 43-55.—A 
matching task of 16 projective documents was pre- 
sented to 20 clinical psychologists. Documents were 
presented in 4 arrays. In matching projective tests 
to biographies, 10 judges performed at the .05 level 
of confidence, 10 others functioned at chance level, 
“Good errors” occurred when similarities of aspects 
of Ss’ protocols outweighed differences, were mis- 
identified. Reasons for misidentifications were simi- 
larities in attitudinal, motivational patterns. Judges 
sometimes jumped at superficial similarities, ignoring 
contradictions in the data.—Journal abstract. 


5323. Semrad, Elvin V., & Zaslow, Stephen L. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Cent, Boston) As- 
sisting psychotic patients to recompensate. Mental 
Hospitals, 1964, 15(7), 361-366.—Experiences with 
psychotherapy of inpatient psychotics are synthesized 
into a series of formulations which emphasize re- 
compensation and understanding of the decompensa- 
tion over underlying character structure and its 
development.—L. Gurel. 


5324. Stelmachers, Zigfrids, T. & McHugh, 
Richard B. (Ս. Minnesota) Contribution of 
stereotyped and individualized information to pre- 
dictive accuracy. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 28(3), 234-242 —The study investigated 
the effect of 7 types of information upon predictive 
accuracy. 4 of them were simple steretoypes, 3 con- 
sisted of more individualized input data. Clinicians 
and nursing students made predictions about 4 differ- 
ent Ss on selected MMPI items and bipolar traits. 
Predictive accuracy was found to depend little on the 
type and amount of information provided, stereotypes 
doing as well as or better than most individualized 
inputs. Global response sets of “Social Desirability,” 
“Normality,” and “Assumed Similarity” appeared to 
account for most of predictive accuracy. The judges 
would have significantly increased their over-all pre- 
dictive accuracy, even for manifestly abnormal Ss, 
had they depended more heavily upon the mentioned 
response tendencies instead of relying on their dis- 
criminatory powers.—Journal abstract. 


5325. Stoer, Leopold. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, 
Calif.) Agreement between psychiatric and psy- 
chological diagnosis in a state hospital. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1964, 28(2), 233-240.— This investigation is con- 
cerned with agreement between psychiatrists based on 
interdisciplinary and consultative rather than inde- 
pendent judgments. 2 samples of patients admitted to 
Napa State Hospital were analyzed separately (85 
adults and 84 children). Frequency of concurrence 
and rate of agreement were identified with reference 
to symptomatology and specific as well as general 
diagnoses. Agreement is highest for adult patients 
with secondary symptoms (75% for men, 92% for 
women). Rate of agreement for specific diagnoses 1S 
62% for adult patients and 78% for children, as com- 
pared with 66% (adults) and 80% (children) for 
general diagnostic formulations. Hypotheses con- 
cerning the influence of symptomatology, specificity, 
age, sex, and administrative expediency on rate o 
agreement are presented. (16 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

5326. Sutermeister, H. M. Psychosomatik des 
Musikerlebens. Prolegomena zur Musiktherapie. 
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[Psychosomatic aspects of the musical experience. 
Prolegomena to music th J Acta Prychother- 
apeutica ¿t Psychosomatica, , 12(2), 91-110— 
A theoretical approach to and the 
chology of music is still lacking. To — Qn 
psychosomatic effects of music, 2 

concepts are introduced : emotional resonance re 
lease phenomena, allowing a new perspective in these 
fields. The deep-reaching effects of rhythmical ele- 
ments in melody, harmony and measure are due to 
the rhythmic organization of the brai 4 
Rubin-Rabson. 

5327. Weitman, M. (Ս. 


) Some vari- 
ables related to bias in Journal 


completion records i 
cither conformist, rebel, or independent categories. 
The results indicated no 

a particular diagnosis and adequate — 

judges on cnn and noncriminals, “younger and 
older Ss, and for males and females.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


5328. Sheard, Michael H. (Yale U. Med. Sch.) 
The influence of patients’ atttiudes on their re- 
sponse to antidepressant tion. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental. Disease, 1964, 139(2), 195-197.— 
"46 patients suffering from depression were treated 
with antidepressant medication. Clinical 

were evaluated by means of a reliable rating scale 
signed to measure depression, scored before treatment 
and after 3 wk. 25 improved, 21 remained unim- 
proved as determined by this scale. The attitudes of 
these Ss toward medication was means 
of a questionnaire and quantitatively scored. Scores 
derived from this questionnaire failed to discriminate 
the 2 groups 8 This result «եւնո» the 
position that a S’s conscious attitudes towar medica- 
tion do not significantly influence the outcome of 
treatment."—N. H. Pronko. 


5329. Sykes, M. K, & T ld, R. F. Re- 
stricted orbital undercutting. of its ef- 
fects on 350 patients over the ten 1951-1960. 


British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(468), 609- 

elpful in 
terms, are sum- 
marized. The operation reduces emotional tension of 


ness, and home support. 

3 1.5 Sec en 16%; and adverse 
eath in 1.5%; mild epilepsy in ; š 

behavioral change, in about 5%.—W. L. Wilkins. 


Drug Therapy 


5330. Bellak, L., & Chassan, J. B. (City Hosp. 
Cent. Elmhurst, N. Y.) An approach to the evalua- 
tion of drug effect during otherapy: A 
double-blind study of a single case. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139 (1), 20-30.—An 
experimental application of intensive design was made 
to the evaluation of drug effect during the course of 
one individual's psychotherapy, permitting the appli- 
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ամառ of statistical methods to tbe testing of intra- 
patient concerning treatment or other 
elect. — M. Preske 


S331, Nussbaum, Kurt; Shaffer, John W. & 
Michaux, William W. (Spring Grove State Hosp. 
Baltimore, Md.) Modaline ate in the treatment 
chronic Journal of New Drugs, 


of 
1964, 4(2), 86-92.—A new antidepressant emg. 
modaline sulfate (W 12078), was աաա wi 
placebo controls in a double-blind study of 59 chronic 
anergic schizophrenic females. Significant and favor- 
able mean cha: attributable to the drug were found 
on rat of Mood Change, Behavioral Activation, 
and Total Positive Change. The most important side 
effect noted was orthostatic hypotension, which oc- 
curred in a majority of the drug patients and which 
largely accounted for the fact that only 10 of 29 were 
able to complete the six-week study period. It was 
found that this complication could be avoided by 
reducing the initial dose after the 1st week of adminis- 
tration. Variations of laboratory studies in drug and 
patients remained within normal limits.— 
Author summary. 
ohn W., Freinek, Wilfried R. 
Wolf, rwr xwell, "Nancy H., & Kurland, 
Albert A. Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, 
Md.) A controlled evaluation of chlordiazepoxide 
(Librium) in the treatment of convalescing alco- 
holics. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1963, 
137(5), 494-507.—In a 30-day, double-blind evalua- 
tion i xide in the treatment of con- 
valescing, hospitalized alcoholics, patients were ran- 
domly assigned to 1 of 3 treatment ca ies: 
chlordiazepoxide, 10 mg. tid; chlordiazepoxide, 20 mg. 
tid; or placebo, 1 capsule tid. Response measures 
included blood and liver function tests, EEGs, psy- 
chiatric and ward personnel ratings, personality and 
mood questionnaires, and several measures of intel- 
lectual functioning. There was considerable evidence 
that chlordiazepoxide is a 
Consistent with i 


choactive chemical agent. 
ndings, Ss treated with the 
drug sul had fewer somatic complaints and 
rated themselves as men friendly than did Ss 
treated with placebo. was no evidence that 
chlordiazepoxide reduced anxiety or that it decreased 
the incidence of drinking among these Ss. Trends 
noted were actually to the contrary. (42 ref.)— 


Lamontagne, C. H., & F. (Hawthorn 
Cent., Northville, Mich.) oculus drugs in the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children: 
patients in a residential treatment center. Journal 
of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1963, 
2(4), 725-742.—“68% of the children showed clinical 
improvement while on the drug. The most important 
benefits were that the patient became more amenable 
to external controls and was able to participate better 
in the total inpatient program. The amount of im- 
provement was not correlated with psychiatric diag- 
nosis. Individual adjustment of doses was essential 
for maximum benefit from the drug. There were no 
significant differences in clinical improvement pro- 
duced by the 4 drugs tested.” A. Barclay. 

5334, Vencovsky, E., Náhunek, K., Peterova, E., 
Bårtová D., & Rodová, A. Die therapeutischen 
Effekte und Nebenwirkungen des Butyrylperazins. 
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[The therapeutic effects and secondary phenomena at- 
tendant to the i _of intyryiperasine] 
Psychiatrie Neurologie & Medizinische Psychologie, 


butyrylperazine 
À From 35 patients treated, 
showed an improvement oí the overall clin- 
The best therapeutic results were ob- 
id-hallucinatory syn- 


remai 
stract. 
Shock Therapy 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 

5335. Alexander, Franz. Social significance of 
psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(3), 235-244.—Human 
behavior is seen as the central function of psycho- 
therapy's target, in distinction to all other therapeutic 
targets. Psychotherapy is concerned with personality 
functions, the behavior of the total organism in its 
relation to the (particularly human) environment. 
Based on his experiences the author reached the con- 
clusion that “among all therapeutic agents the spon- 
taneous inherent recuperative powers of the mental 
apparatus should be given first consideration, which 
are the sine qua non of every favorable personality 
change"  Psychoanalysis is seen as the means to 
dr L3 արն adjust himself to existing conditions 

ize his unique potentials.—J. A. Lücker. 


5336. Auerbach, A. H., & Ewing, J. H. Some 
limitations of psychiatric ratings scales: The clini- 
cian’s Mar be Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
5(2), 93-100.— These limitations result from the man- 
ner oí the patient's and the psychiatrist's participation, 
and from the inherent nature of the scale. A nar- 
rative is added to the standard rating scale.—D. 
Prager. 

5337. Auld, Frank. (Wayne State U.) Com- 
Dome i rd id E a observational and 
labora studies of psychotherapy. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1964, 15(2), 471-474. Becousc the 
variables in the psychotherapy situation have different 
effects in different contexts, observational as well as 
laboratory studies are needed in our present state of 
knowledge. Observational studies are also of value in 
leading tis to the right variables and in helping us to 
assess the relative importance of variables. Observa- 
tion of therapy often makes us aware of the impor- 
tance of E-S relationships. Good laboratory studies 
need not be simulations of therapy; the laboratory can 
lift out and study in isolation, variables found to be 
pertinent to therapy.—Journal abstract. 


5338. Bieber, Լ, Gershman, ԷԼ, Ovesey, L., & 
Weiss, F. A. The meaning of homosexual trends 
in therapy: A round table discussion. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 24(1), 60-76-- 
Homosexual trends are unconscious attempts to over- 
come self-alienation, self-hate, lack of identity, empti- 
ness, loneliness, emotional deadness, or the fear of 
destruction. Although blocked or deflected by anxiety 
and conflict they may simultaneously express the deep 
wish to break through the narrow walls of a shut-up 
world, the deep longing for human contact and love. 


—D. Prager. 
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5339. Blazer, Judith. (Box 6495, Station C, 
Savannah, Ga.) The place where the humming- 
birds sleep. Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 38-40--Ճ 
poem describing the essence and goals oí psycho. 
therapy.—Journal abstract, 

5340. Bugental, J. F. T. The person who is the 

otherapist. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1964, 28(3), 272-277.—A description of subjective 
influences and patterns in the psychotherapist which 
are thought to be importantly influential in determin- 
ing the success of the therapeutic process. Inappro- 
priate gratifications for the psychotherapist in the 
conduct of intensive psychotherapy include seeking for 
l-way intimacy, imagining omnipotence, atttempting 
to master contingency, protected and disguised giving 
of tenderness, and displaced rebelliousness. More ap- 
propriate or “synergic” gratifications include par- 
ticipation, personal growth, immersion in psycho- 
logical processes, and contribution to the patient's 
growth. Maturity in the therapist is believed to be 
expressed through humility, selective participation, 
genuine encounter, an evolving conceptuum, and the 
acceptance of the guilt of being a psychotherapist.— 
Journal abstract. 

5341. Burton, A., & Kantor, R. E. The touching 
of the body. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(1), 
122-134.—With rare exceptions the patient need not 
be touched. But the therapist and schizophrenic pa- 
tient need to feel they can touch if they have էօ. It is 
a greater error to withdraw than to go forward in the 
therapeutic encounter. D. Prager. 

5342. Carp, E. A. D. E. Le besoin d'un op- 
timisme thérapique. [The need for optimism in 
therapy.] Acta Psychotherapeutica et Psycho- 
somatica, 1964, 12(2), 111-118.—The old theory that 
therapy for schizophrenia was futile is giving way 
to a new optimism, necessary for achieving results.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5343. Cross, Herbert J. (Syracuse Ս.) The 
outcome of psychotherapy: A selected analysis of 
research findings. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1964, 28(5), 413-417.—A selective review of outcome 
studies of psychotherapy with emphasis on the major 
methodological issues of spontaneous recovery and 
methods of experimental control. The results of 9 
studies which used experimental controls were as- 
sessed in terms of their limitations and merits in 
demonstrating the effectiveness of psychotherapy. It 
is concluded that outcome research with available 
techniques could be fruitful even though conclusions 
based on present research must be carefully qualified. 
(30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5344. Eells, Janet F. (VA Outpatient Clinic, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Therapists’ views and preferences 
concerning intake cases. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(4), 382. 

5345. Endicott, Noble E., & Endicott, Jean. 
(State U. New York) Prediction of improvement 
in treated and untreated patients using the Ror- 
schach prognostic rating scale. Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, 1964, 28(4), 342-348.—An attempt 
was made to evaluate the predictive validity for im- 
provement of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
(RPRS) and the MMPI. A group of untreated psy- 
chiatric outpatients (N — 40) and a group of out- 
patients treated with psychotherapy (N = 21) were 
given the Rorschach and MMPI before their assign- 
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ment to the treatment or waiting list After 
a waiting or — E 6 mo. 
cach patient was ically rated as ot unim- 
proved. The RPRS was significantly (p € .05) cor- 
related with improvement in both the untreated ( 38) 
and psychotherapy group (43). The F scale of the 
MMPI was significantly correlated with improvement 
in both groups (.32 and A4 respectively). (29 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 

5346. Frank, George H. (U. Miami) The effect 
of directive and nondirective statements by ther- 
apists on the content of patient verbalizations. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 323-328. 
—By analysis of the verbatim verbal communication 
in psychotherapy, it was possible to investigate the 
effect. of the directive-nondirective orientation on 
patient talk. The analysis of the sequence of therapist- 
patient statements indicated that directive and non- 
directive statements did have a selective effect, — 
ticularly with regard to how the patient on 
what he himself was talking about, Directive state- 
ments encouraged more talking about problems; non- 
directive statements em attempts at under- 
standing.—Author abstract. 


5347. Gedo, John. A note on t of 
psychiatric fees. International eed of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 368-371.—Patients o the 
author who did not pay their bills were of an oral 
character, with a tendency toward I 
treated the fee as a transitional object (which Winni- 
cott has defined as being intermediate between auto- 
erotism and object relationship). They used nonpay- 
ment of the fee to express their wish not to 
separated from the therapist—F. Auld, Jr. 

5348. Greenblatt, Milton. Beyond the ther- 
apeutic community. Journal of the Hillside Hos- 
pital, 1963, 12(3-4), 167-194.—The "beyond" is 
designated and discussed as the communi mental 
hospital, family therapy, conjoint mother hos- 
pitalization, more varied utilization of volunteers. day 
hospitals and the concept of a therapeutic society. 
s discussants add some further perspective.—C. W. 

age. 

5349. Harway, Norman L, & Iker, Howard P. 
(Sch. Med. & Dentistry, U. Rochester) Computer 
analysis of content in psychotherapy. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1964, 14(3), 720-722.—A proposal for 
and methods of studying the content of psychother- 
apeutic interviews is described. Utilizing a factor- 
analytic approach, the associations in time among 
words emitted by the patient and/or therapist are 
analyzed by computer —Journal abstract. 

5350. Hau, GEN E 1 ＋ 4 8 
nose in der Psychotherapie. ication " 
nosis in psychotherapy.] Psychologische Rundschau, 
1964, 15(3), 220-224. —60 yr. of continued research 
make a revision and expansion of Freud's original 
criteria for the pertinence of psychotherapy necessary. 
Based on the work of Alexander and Schultz-Hencke 
12 criteria are given that are useful for psychologists 
in general, since awareness of these criteria can pre- 
vent wasted effort and failure—W. J. Koppitz. 


28(5).. 
discussed topics with àn interviewer (I) whose com- 


" 


9: 5946-5146 
" 3 
ments were controlled by a motor response made by 
5. In Exp. L there was less increase in silence 
trials, more negative attitude toward the Լ and 


ferences were found between Ss preferring one 
than the other of the two classes of I response, 

Exp. | requested an Í response less frequently when 
i Y T with them, but only under conditions in 
which Se were told the | would try to influence them. 
Under influence instructions there was a positive cor- 
relation between frequency of 1 responses and nega- 
tive attitude toward him. In Exp. 3, frequency of 
was maintained over trials only for Ss 
on the Social Desirability Scale. The attitude of 
SD Ss was more negative when emotional, 
rather than neutral, topics were discussed. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


$352. Kling, L. (Ս. — fy Irrational oc- 
currences in and tendentious ap- 
Journal of Existential Psychiatry, 1964, 

4(15), 253-258,—"As a result of a tendentious atti- 
tude, we miss an essential aspect of reality, This 
aspect to the experiences which are the 
basis of the ESP-experiments. 2 na 
same spontaneously in psyc! - 
apeutic process. Comparison with dream and myth is 
forced upon us and awaits further thorough research, 
with an expansion of the present day causal-mechanis- 
tic picture of the world to the advantage of a psycho- 

dimensionality."—C. A. Curran. 

$353, Koehler, Ruth T. (Lansing Child Guidance 


Clinic, Mich.) Rela between r 

and in child „Journal of Marriag 
& the Family, 1964, 26(2), 174-181.— 
8 sie) 


with individual central to the objective of 
resolving children's psychologi Clarifica- 
tion is needed to the term “ps: and of the 

: The psy- 


i ý im 
e tient-therapist relationship is illustrated 


the case 

առո ofa ild receiving py. abstract. 
5354. LeBaron, George 1, Jr. (USAF Hosp. 
Ideomotor 


Elmendorf, APO 942, Seattle, Wash. 
comm in confusional states and schizo- 
phrenia. American Journal of Clinical ypnosis, 
1964, 7(1), 42-54.—An application of sig- 


nal techni in the prepsy- 
E is de 9 
scribed. with 


emphasis on catalyzing therapeutic 
relatedness.—M. 2 Kline. 

5335. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Pets: 
A special technique in child psychotherapy. Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1964, 48(2), 243-248.—The use of pets 
in child therapy and a theoretical basis underlying 
their effectiveness is suggested —M. H. Lewin. 

5356. Lindinger, Helge C. Ei Bemerkungen 
zu Theorie und Therapie der opathie. [Some 
comments on theory and therapy of psychopathy.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie & medizinische Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 14(4), 152-157.—The particular proc- 
ess of psychotherapy of psychopathic patients—dif- 
fering from the psychotherapy of the psychoneuroses 
may be explained by the peculiarities in the psycho- 
dynamic development of the psychopathies. Such de- 
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and thera աան - of such changes in the 
223 — (37 ref.)—1. Neufeld. 


zulling Psyc , 1964, 28(3), 265-271.—Psycho- 
therapeutic technique is commonly assumed to be an 
important source of variance in process and out- 
come of py. It was postulated that at 
least 3 dimensions are essential to adequately charac- 
terize therapeutic technique. The hypothesized dimen- 
sions were psychoanalytic, impersonal vs. personal, 
and directive techniques. Ճո inventory to assess 
therapeutic technique preferences was constructed 
and administered to 265 psychotherapists. 3 inde- 
pendent hypothesized factors were confirmed. Pattern 
scores of therapists on the factors related to their pro- 
fession, sex, and amount of personal psychotherapy, 
but not to experience. The results provide a basis for 
classifying psychotherapists according to their char- 
acteristic techniques and for studying the effects of 
technique on treatment process and outcome.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

5358. Mendel, Werner M. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Structure as process in psychotherapy. 
Journal of Existential Psychiatry, 1964, 4(16), 301- 
307.—"An analysis of the structure of the psycho- 

process has led us to the understanding 


Ն potent therapeutic force of the open future is 


inherent in the role օք the patient, the role օք the 
therapist, the on-goingness of the encounters, and the 
interpretive interventions. In utilizing this structure 
as a therapeutic force, a modification of technique is 
proposed, described, and evaluated. It views treat- 
ment as a nonending process. A portion is conducted 
in collaboration with the therapist who becomes the 
recurrent, episodic catalyst. Other portions are car- 
ried on by the patient alone. The periods of col- 
laboration and of solo treatment are planned by the 
therapist. An attempt is made to change from the 
collaborative to the singular treatment when the 
process is going particularly well and the future is 
open. "ses technique avoids all technical 
maneuvi hich imply ending, finishing, and closing. 
C. A. Curran. 

5359. Meyer, M. M., & Tolman, R. S. (Reiss- 
Davis Clinic Child Guidance, Los posee The 
reactions of patients to enforced changes of ther- 
apists. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 
241-243.—A questionnaire was designed to obtain 
from the therapist information about S’s reaction to a 
proposed change of therapist. Completed therapists 
forms were obtained on 68 Ss. A number of results 
were presented. Ss who develop close relationships 
are likely to show disturbance at separation from the 
therapist—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5360. Moser, Ulrich. Gesprächsführung und In- 
terviewtechnik. [Discourse and techniques of ex- 
ploration.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1964, 15(4), 
263-282.— Differences between diagnostic and psycho- 
therapeutic explorations are analyzed from a psycho- 
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analytic viewpoint. Both modes of exploration have 
1 goal in common, the activation of unconscious ex. 
2 Psychotherapeutic explorations, 

ve to go beyond this goal to a mobilization 
traumatic conflicts and to the development and 
of transference.—W, J. Koppitz. š 

5361. Myerson, Paul G. Assimilation of uncon- 
scious material. International Journal of Psyche- 
Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 315-327.—Assimilation in- 
volves thinking about correct connections among €x- 
periences and discovering causal connections between 
separate elements, Assimilation, like other cognitive 
functions, is only relatively autonomous; the indi- 
vidual always has to strive against defensive ‘:metion- 
ing and against deneutralization of thinking. Tolera- 
tion and acceptance of inner reality is paintul ; projec- 
tion often defends against this.. Auld, Jr. 

5362. Parker, George Victor Combs. (State U. 
Iowa) Some concomitants of dominance in 
psychotherapy interview. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4803.—Abstract. 

5363. Rosenbaum, C. Peter. (Santíord U, Med, 
Cent) Events of early therapy and brief Հաք 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(5), 
512.—Reliet of distress early in therapy allows patient 
and therapist to decide whether to continue dern 
or to end, at least temporarily, with a sense of accom- 
plishment. Therapists can enhance such brief therapy 
by: pursuing the question of why the patient comes 
for help now; allowing the patient to define his own 
needs for mental health; being active, spontaneous, 
and flexible as well as quiet and reflective; being will- 
ing to be used as transference object and to terminate 
early. Attitudes counter to these, sometimes ai 
by difficulty in determining the worth of psycho- 
therapeutic work, may impede brief therapy. Psy- 
chodynamic mechanisms important in such symptom 
relief, and common shifts, transformations or 
finitions of symptoms, are described—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5364. Schlegel Լ. (Apollostr. 5, Zurich) Die 
analytische Betrachtungsweise in der Psychother- 
apie: Ein Beitrag zur Synopsis der verschiedenen 
tiefenpsychologischen Richtungen. [The analytic 
viewpoint in psychotherapy: A contribution to à 
synopsis of the various depth-psychological direc- 
tions.] Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie & medisinis- 
che Psychology, 1964, 14(3), 99-107.—Although 
Freud applied the term psychoanalysis exclusively to 
his own school, other schools of depth psychology 
have the same frame of reference and are usually re- 
ferred to as psychoanalysis. In analytic sense, neuro- 
sis is based on the patient's unavoidable confrontation 
with a life possibility that although specific to him— 
is in contradiction to his previous ways of experienc- 
ing and behavior. In an analytic sense, psychotherapy 
helps the patient to intergrate his life possibilities and 
previous life attitude.“ I. Neufeld. 

5365. Sheldon, Alan. (Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., 
Boston) An evaluation of psychiatric after-care. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(468), 662- 
667.—83 affective and schizophrenic women aged 20- 
59 were randomly allocated to psychiatric aftercare 
and to their general practitioner and followed up for 
6 mo. on discharge from hospital. Readmission rate 
for psychiatric aftercare was 17.7% as compared wi 
47% for the others.. L. Wilkins. 
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has 

little understanding of the injured and the chronically 
iL The literature relevant to this area of interest 
rarely is definitive, and is in acccord with 
the occasionally 
Psychotherapy in 

‘peas has to do basically Ü 
H other hotherapies. Unmistakable problems are 
involved KR individual and E. 
Johnson. 

5367. Stolze, Helmuth. Die 
der P: erem poer d 
ung. practice ychotherapy : Diffcul 
ke mastery. el at Psychotherapie, Y 
(2), 76-88— Part 5 and the conclusion of the 
loquium and discussion which took place 


13th Lindauer Week of ps are 
ci De 


involving 6 p in addition to 


discussed. —£E, E, 


5368. Strupp, Hans = Wallach, Martin S., & 
woms Michael. 9 —— Carolina) Psycho- 
therapy GEES 3 
survey of former patients and therapists. 
aphs: General & Applied, 1964, 

» 45 — study tried to 
perience as perceived and evaluated former patients 


continue are 
Johnson. 


pointed to a greater sense 01 competence in mastering 
problems in living. While the patient's feeling of 
having the therapist's respect as an im- 
portant factor in ic char Y v 
portance of the therapist's technical skill remains an 
open question. (25 ref.)—4uthor abstract, 


therapie, 1964, 9(3), 106.—Brief conversations be- 
tween doctor and patient 
possibilities in rural 


tion affords the patient t t 
relief and for coming to an understanding of his own 
situation.—E. E. Johnson. 

5370. Ward, Clyde H. (U. Pennsylvania Med. 
Sch.) otherapy research: Dilemmas and 
directions. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 
(6), 596-622.—An argument for a different psycho- 
therapy approach, that of a blinded, reconstructive, 
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amd experienced rept 
therapeutic disciplines, with a g 
controls to be considered as 


i 


gatherer judges, stringent protection 
egen hp mt availability of nontreated con- 
trols, of therapy reconstructions, should 
Lp y EE 

LI roscar t 
Sek (132 ու A. Gled 


A. Glebaa. 
S371, Wallach, M. Տ. (U. North Carolina) 
and their 


child-guidance clinic. Journal sychology, 1964, 
58(1), 145-155—The relationship of nonpsycho- 
logical or demographic variables to therapy defection 
in a child-guidance clinic was statistically investigated. 
Certain differences were found to exist among the 
treatment-, failure-, defector-, and closure-group, but 
none proved to be a significant indicator of therapy 
defection. It was observed, however, that there is an 
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apparent selection օք cases for, or accepting 
treatment, on the basis of demographic characteristics. 
—Journal abstract. 
- 5375. Wolberg, L. R. The evaluation of psycho- 
therapy. Acta Psychotherapeutica et Psychosomatica, 
1964, 12(4), -2R3.—" Attempts to apply prob- 
ability theory to the events օք psychotherapy are 
blocked by formidable difficulties. These obstructions 
would seem to spell the death of any attempts at 
evaluation, If, however, we admit that we are unable 
to approach the problem completely by scientific 
method, this does not mean that we have to abandon 
all measurements and observations. Proper employ- 
ment of our current instruments may lead us to more 
sophisticated designs and to more precise tools. The 
roblem is that we have not been utilizing our present 
instruments appropriately or consistently. C. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


Therapeutic Process 


5376. Currier, Carol Beverly. (U. Florida) Pa- 
tient-therapist relationships and the process of 
psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(12), 5539-5540. dMbstract. 

5377. French, Thomas M., & Wheeler, David R. 
Hope and repudiation of hope in psycho-analytic 
therapy. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1963, 44 (3), 304-316.—The incentive that makes suc- 
cessful therapy possible is based on the patient's latent 
and gradually emerging hopes of finding a solution to 
his conflicts. These hopes are partly realistic, not 
arising entirely from positive transference, and are 
usually preconscious. At first the patient attempts to 
repudiate these hopes, since they seem dangerous. In- 
terpretation aids the patient to accept the hopes and 
abandon the attempt to repudiate them.—F. Auld, Jr. 


5378. Goldenberg, Gary M., & Auld, Frank, Jr. 
(Wayne State U.) E of silence to re- 
sistance. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 
28(5), 476. 


5379. Lesse, Stanley. (15 W 81st St, NYC) 
Placebo reactions and spontaneous rhythms in 
psychotherapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 10(5), 497-505.—The changes that occur as the 
result of a psychotherapeutic process may be intended 
or unintended. Many unintended factors correspond 
to xe Mis ns to the broadened concept of the 
placebo The placebo effects of psychotherapy 
depend upon many elements, some of which refer to 
the therapist, some to the patient, and some to the 

therapeutic milieu. These factors are enumerated in 
detail. Transference phenomena are usually placebo 
reactions. Countertransference is always a placebo 
reaction. The concepts of rhythmic cycles and spon- 
taneous change are defined and discussed. The "law 
of initial value" affords a great deal of information 
leading to an understanding of various changes that 
might be misinterpreted as being spontaneous. (44 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5380. Nacht, Sacha. The non-verbal relation- 
ship in psycho-analytic treatment. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 328-333.— 
There is at times a nonverbal, silent relationship be- 
tween therapist and patient, like the union of mother 
and infant. It is a joining together that does not 
recognize a subject-object separation. Such a rela- 
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tionship can be of value to the therapy if it is con 
trolled, if it does not become a permanent stage from 
which the patient cannot free himself.—F. Auld, Jr, 


5381. Peto, Andrew. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) 
The fragmentizing function of the ego in the 
analytic session. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 334-338.— There is an ego 
function that aims at the splintering of complexes of 
drives, object representations, and the affects con- 
nected with these. In psychoanalytic therapy, one 
can see a continual oscillation between this frag- 
mentizing function and integrative activity of the ego. 
The fragmenting activity may be a necessary part of 
an individual's acquiring mastery over the repressed; 
it may allow him to deal with repressed contents in 
units of manageable size.—F. Auld, Jr. 

5382. Vandette, Jo-Ann. (Eugene Hearing & 
Speech Cent, Ore.) Application of Adlerian prin- 
ciples to speech therapy. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(2), 213-218.—13 children, ages 
414-8, with speech disorders, 10 of whom also man- 
ifested behavior problems, were treated according to 
Adlerian principles and improved in both respects. 
“Emphasis was placed on making the children aware 
of their goals in speech deficiency and misbehavior; 
leaving to them the decision to improve; encouraging 
their learning through mutual help within the group; 
and providing logical consequences for their be- 
havior.” Family cooperation was solicited—A. R. 
Howard. 

5383. Winnicott, D. W. Dependence in infant 
care, in child care, and in the psycho-analytic set- 
ting. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 
44(3), 339-344 — The dependence of the psycho- 
analytic patient on the therapist is a real dependence, 
a regressive relationship, rather than intrapsychic 
event. The therapist, in order to help the patient, 
has to permit some dependence, even though he also 
has to interpret transference. Psychosis develops 
when the infant’s caretakers fail to provide what the 
infant needs psychologically. Character disorder de- 
velops when basic needs are met at first; then there 15 
a failure to provide.—F. Auld, Jr. 


Group Therapy 


5384. Achille, Pier Angelo. Schema evolutivo 
della terapia di gruppo con i giovani delinquenti. 
[Developmental phases of group therapy with young 
offenders.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia € 
Psichiatria, 1964, 25(3), 269-285.— The initial street- 
corner gang resistance against change gives way to 
an intermediary break-up into 2 or more subgroups 
in opposition. The final phase ends through col- 
laboration and communication.—L. L’Abate. 

5385. Brind, A. 8., & Brind, Վ. B. The ther- 
apeutic hour of psychodrama and the rest of the 
week. Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 17(2-3), 139- 
142. Psychodrama presents the only nonprescrip- 
tive way of bridging for the patient the gap between 
the isolated and insulated shelter of the therapeutic 
session and the tidal anxieties of the much larger ex- 
panses of nontherapeutic time and space. In psycho- 
drama, psychotherapy becomes training on the job 
of living with oneself and the others.”—/. W. Kidorf. 

5386. Deane, William N. (Vermont State Hosp.) 
Preliminary report on psychodrama. Group Psy- 
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chatherapy, 1964, 17(2-3), 134-138.— Description of 

paychodramatic technique utilized by 36 e 

a state hospita! who are training in this type em. 

The iminary report is generally encouraging 

2 ton of the program are concerned —/. W. 
S387. de Oliveira, Walderedo Ismael. The psy- 


choanalytic — to | . 
Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1 (3-4), 1 
166—Objections to such an a| are discussed 
with the conclusion that links must be found with psy- 
choanalytic theory. These links are seen as the —— 
ego, Melanie Klein's concepts of projective identihea- 
tion and her 2 basic positions, the theories of 
group dynamics of W. R Bion, An of a 
group session is given and discussed within this 
ramework.—C. W. Page. 
A —— x Y pet Claremont Graduate LA 
nce in action psychodrama. Group 

Psychotherapy, 1964, Tes 104-122.—An in- 
vestigation into the efficacy of Moreno’s ma 
through a review of the techniques of such therapy 
and an analysis of the underlying principles. Included 
is a discussion of theoretical concepts, such as spon- 
taneity, tele, and catharsis. Functional in- 
volving the roles of the director, protagonist, auxiliary 
T and audience are also discussed, Applications of 

is therapy are offered. (62 ref.)—/. W. 
Gw 

5389. Hannon, J. E., Battle, C. C., & Adams, J. 
y. E Alabama) Manipulation of direction of 


in a neuropsychiatric . Journal of 
linical Psychology, 1962, WË 428-431.— To in- 


vestigate some of the variables that might increase 
the quantity of verbal interaction among ic 
patients, 7 patients attended twice gr Di min. 
grouplike therapy sessions for 10 days. E per- 
formed 2 tasks of either answering Ss’ questions 
promptly or remaining silent for 5 sec. before re- 

ing. More Տ to Տ remarks accrued under the 
2nd condition. “This that patient-to-patient 
interaction on the ward might be increased by nurses 
and attendants using similar nonrecognition tech- 
niques since the effect em rapidly and because 
the relevant independent variables, as herein identi- 
fied, are presumably teachable."—E. J. Kronenberger. 


5390. Harshman, Gordon Adair. (Ohio State 
U.) Group counseling in a Less rec hos- 
ital in continued-treatment and extended - 
settings. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
4796.— Abstract. 

5391. Hulse, Wilfred C. Applications and modi- 
fications of group psychotherapy in contemporary 
psychiatric and mental health practice. Journal of 
the Hillside Hospital, 1963, 12(3-4). 140-144.—A 
review of developments and trends in the application 
of group psychotherapy, group counseling and group 
psychonursing. References are also made to appli- 
cations in "family treatment," with students and with 
intrafaculty relations.—C. W. Page. 


5392. Lindinger, Helge c Psychodrama mit 
einer Gruppe neurotischer Patienten. [Psycho- 
drama with a group of neurotic patients.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1964, 93). 117-127.—The successful 
use of psychodrama in the treatment of a group of 
neurotic patients is reported.—E. E. Johnson. 


reinforcement am juvenile delin 
Journal of Consulting Pryc , 1964, 
(5), 400-412.— Using a paper-and- measure 
of the degree of effective assimilation or recognition 
of interpersonal approval and disapproval statements 
as reward and punishment events, a group of 89 
institutionalized delinquent male s tested 
immediately following a l- hour group-therapy session 
were ed with an identical group tested imme- 
— ger to their weekly group-therapy session. 
AES of ECH and Cochran-Cox — f — 
t apy gr scored significantly ( 
05) hi than t pretherapy group for — — 
tive Sege of wn from both adults and 
peers, the specific nature of variables which 
may operate during group therapy to produce this 
transitory increase in effective recognition of social 
reinforcers is not determined, these findings suggest 


sanei problem-relevance. The stable group was 
initially more responsive and 
responsivity over sessions whereas 


- 
5406. Samuels, Arthur Տ. (Tulane Մ. Med. 
Sch.) Use of group balance as a therapeutic tech- 
nique. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(4), 
411-420.— Thereapeutic ares in a group depends 
not only upon the skill of the therapist and e caper 
tialities of the members, but also on the quality of 
constructive interaction that occurs. This discussion 
concerns itself with the concept and technique of 
group balance, which can be useful in helping us to 
gain some control over these determinants. Journal 
summary. 
397. Schneeman, R. T. Een experiment met 
de Q-sortmethode bij een zevental gestoorde 
pubers in groepstherapie. [The Q-sort method 
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group therapy.] 

chologie, 1964, 19(2), 136-164.—A Q-sort met 
of assessment was applied to 7 disturbed boys who 
had been under treatment for 8 աօ. The mean pre- 
treatment selí-sort (S) repeat reliability was 71 
while that for the ideal-sort (I) was 0.69. The 
average Տ-1 correlation was also fairly high (0.55) 
but varied considerably between individuals (0.09 
to 076). The Տ-1 correlations appeared to reflect 
i y assessed therapeutic changes to a de- 
gree but they were not considered high enough to 
serve as the sole criterion of therapeutic success.— 
J. C. Brengelmann. 

5398. Rex W., & Lansing, Cornelius. 

(U. sc, Carolina) Group otherapy with 
tic vg collateral group 
therapy of their parents: A preliminary report o 
the fret two . American — of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 34 (3), 659-666.—A group approach in 
the treatment of preschool-aged psychotic children is 
ed. Autism is a defense against loss of the 
biotic partner. The group of children penetrates 
this defense and forms a “group ego,” which consti- 
tutes one pole of a new therapeutic symbiosis from 
which separation-individuation can occur.—Journal 
abstract. 

5309. Stein, Aaron. Indications for group psy- 
chotherapy and the selection of patients. Journal 
of the Hillside Hospital, 1963, 12(3-4), 145-155.— 
Clinical and theoretical indications for intensive 
classical analytically oriented small-group therapy are 
compared with individual psychotherapy indications 
by examination of the conditions in the treatment. 

ional ties in the group, effects of the group on 
superego, the psychotherapeutic function of the group 
and ego-supportive and reality testing functions of the 
group are discussed. Counterindications are pointed 
out.—C. W. Page. 


5400. Wender, Louis. The psychodynamics of 
group psychotherapy. Journal of the Hillside Hos- 
pital, 1963, 12(3-4), 134-139—A discussion in the 
classical tradition of the rationale for group psycho- 
therapy. The process in the group is examined and 
is compared with individual psychotherapy.—C. W. 
Page. 

5401. Whitaker, Dorothy Stock, & Lieberman, 
Morton A. (U. Chicago) Assessing interper- 
sonal behavior in group therapy. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 763-764.— The manual 
describes a procedure developed to identify inter- 

personal behavior and the context in which the patient 
displays this behavior in therapy groups. The pur- 
pose of — — . was to develop a method of 
assessing change during group psychotherapy.—J our- 
cepi dona gt £ group psy! PY: 
. 5402. Wolf, A., & Schwartz, E. K. Psychoanaly- 
sis in groups as creative process. American Journal 


applied disturbed pubescents undergoing 
— Nederlands Tijdschrift voor a, 


- 0f Psychoanalysis, 1964, 24(1), 46-59.—“The move- 
ment into an analytic group, whether as patient or 


therapist, is itself a challenge to rigidity and an 
alliance with the new. In this realm, relatively un- 
explored by psychoanalysis, the discovery of fresh 
understanding, theory and practice remains an օո- 
going incentive to the creative psychoanalyst."—D. 
Prager. 
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Special Therapies 


5403. Ayllon, T. & Azrin, N. H. (Anna State 
Hosp. Ill.) Reinforcement and instructions with 
mental patients. Journal of the Experimental Analy- 
sis of Behavior, 1964, 7(4), 327-331.—An attempt 
was made to modify a socially desirable response of 
mental patients. It was found that instructions to 
the patients had no enduring effect unless accom- 
panied by reinforcement. Also, it was found that 
reinforcement was not effective unless the reinforce- 
ment procedure was accompanied by instructions that 

ified the basis for the reinforcement. Maximum 
change in behavior was obtained when the reinforce 
ment procedure took advantage of the existing verbal 
e goin of the patients. A significant methodologi- 
cal finding was that substantial modification of the 
behavior of psychotics could be achieved by briefly 
delaying, rather than withholding, food reinforce- 
ment—Journal abstract. 


5404. Forrester, R. M., Stein, Zena, & Susser, 
M. W. (U. Manchester, England) A trial of con- 
ditioning therapy in noctural enuresis. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1964, 6(2), 
158-166.—A controlled trial of conditioning by alarm 
and of amphetamine for the treatment of enuresis 
was planned. The experimental group was to con- 
sist of 118 enuretic school-children of Š yr. and over, 
detected in a community survey, but only 37 could 
be enrolled for the trial. The 37 cases were allocated 
at random to the 2 treatments. Assessments were 
made 6 mo. later, by which time 4 further cases had 
been lost to the trial. Among 33 cases remaining, 
16 on alarm and 17 on amphetamine, the results for 
the alarm were significantly better; this was more 
so among the 23 cases whose treatment was con- 
sidered adequate. Amphetamine had no greater effect 
than the natural remission-rate—Author summary. 


5405. Goudsmit, W. Psychotherapie bei De- 
linquenten. [Psychotherapy with delinquents. ] 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 17(11), 664-684.—Basic in 
delinquent personality are various superego mal- 
formations such as overseverity, overlenience, contra- 
dictoriness, or reflected values of dissocial parents. 
Superego impulsions, as well as guilt, are then fended 
off with all the usual defense mechanisms, and most 
prominently through projection. Therapy with de- 
linquents must usually be linked with re-educative 
measures. Therapy proper usually begins with a 
phase in which the delinquent experiences the posst- 
bility of trust, followed by a phase of emphasis on 
strengthening of the ego. If necessary and feasible, 
this may be completed by a period of more conven- 
tional psychoanalytic therapy dealing with the neu- 
rotic background.—E. W. Eng. 


5406. Grossberg, John M. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Behavior therapy: A review. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1964, 62(2), 77-88—The questionable ef- 
fectiveness of traditional psychodynamic psychothera- 
pies and the development of brief new treatment tech- 
niques derived from modern learning theory have 
stimulated interest in applications of conditioning 
procedures to behavior disorders. A review of this 
literature revealed that behavior therapies have been 
applied to many neurotic and psychotic disorders, and 
have been most successful with disorders involving 
specific maladaptive behaviors. Conditioning proce- 
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little evidence of the 

promising opportunities for the application of 
well-established psychological principles to the trest- 
ment of maladaptive behavior, (4 p. tet.) -H 
abstract. 


apy. After training, the parents conduct 
sessions at home while continuing their 


disturbed young ' 
methodology modeled after client-centered Ki ther- 
play 
weekly : 
Parents’ sessions with their therapist 


De k 
Preliminary experience with 2 suggests that 
E cl mahod is deserving of fa - 
tion as a method of Pb of es- 
sional resources, and as a for mA urther 
insight into children's fantasy and parent-child rela- 
tionships.—Journal abstract. 

5408. Holzinger, Rudolf. 
Hosp., Talmage, Calif.) and integrative 
therapy with the of 


findings to his daily life." One who is willing to make 
the necessary effort can attain without the treatment 
the same field of expanded awareness as is i- 
enced through the trigger effect of LSD-25. This 
aid to therapy is suggested as particularly suited to 
alcoholics and other addicts. No data are given re: 
the extent of experience on which the author's judg- 
ments are based.—C. A. Curran. 
5409. Josepha, M., O.S.F. (Alverno Coll.) 
Therapeutic values of 
for severely handicapped children. Journal of 


J 
kind of communication and an activity to be shared, 
it encourages social interaction; finally, as an en- 
semble experience on various levels of social inter- 
action, it promotes social development and adjust- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 


5410. Peterson, Donald R., & London, Perry. 
U. Illinois) Neobehavioristic ps herapy: 
ypnotic suggestion and m le reinforce- 


ment in the treatment of a case of postinfantile 


dyscopresis. 
469-474.—In both theory and practice, most forms 
of Behavior Therapy exclude insight as a treatment 


facilitated by awareness. Ignoring the human c- 
y for insight in a prychotherapeutic system may 
' 


perc eet are clarified 
im an Ubustrative cate e abstract 
5411. Sears, et L. & Sears, William W. 


of research in music therapy. Jowrwal of 
Mane Therapy, 1964, 1(2), 35-60. 


border 
tential Peychiatry, 1964, 4(15) 207-218.— Discusses 
à “supplemental” L.A technique used by the 
author with some success in the treatment of “border- 
line patients with potential resources who offer char- 
aca e resistance: of a not-too-serious nature." 
technique consists in the patient's taking long 
at himself in a mirror, carrying on ez 
the self-image reflected there, and ully 


be preceded by the therapist' 
a good look at himself in ch e 


trans ypnosis is 
lessened. | jon of hosti may even dis- 
rupt the relationship totally. ore, an 


hostile attitude of patient to therapist 
hypnosis the patient, 


Through 
; — Besch wa — b 


5414. Weinberg, N. ԷԼ, & Zaslove, M. (U. Cal- 
fornia, Los Angeles) “Resistance” to systematic de- 
sensitira phobias. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(2), 179-181.—3 ic S 
by the desensitization 

Direct, indirect, and research setting resistances were 
mentioned. Some slight improvements were noted 
in spite of the stated resistances.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


reau, Chicago, Ill.) of 
children their ei ina 
care center. Journal ն Communal 


the waiting list of the Jewish Children's Bureau of 
Chicago jor tbe purposes of study, sod e 
of a therapeutic approach schizophrenic chil- 
dren and their parents with particular emphasis upon 
communications problems. This project is being 
carried out at a day care center. Findings are not 
yet reported.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


Hrwosis 


5416. Andersen, M. L., & Sarbin, T. R. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Base rate expectancies and 
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ance: An theoretical analysis. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5525.—Ab- 


critical variables appear to include: (a ջու 
of pain relief, which are (b eet El apana 
personal setting.” (152 ref.)—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 


5419. Barber, Theodore Medfield 
Lu ie Mass.) “H; E causal 
š iti 


ness); or (b) i i is i 

1 Š ) is 833 (when hypnosis is de- 
the Davis: vis-Husband le or Stanford Hypnotic 

— ity Scale); or (e) tends to be trivial 

— the criteria which are used to denote hypnosis 

i ep e aed to suggestions). (31 ref.) 


5420. Barber, Theodore Xeno; 
T, phon. (Medfield 
GE Harding, Mass.) Toward a Roots of 
ypnotic” behavior: Positive visual and audi- 
x tions. Psychological Record, 1964, 
(2), 197-210—2 interrelated series of experiments 
= Տոմար): reviewed: experiments concerned with 
jective validity of hypnotic visual and auditory 


icinations; and ents which set out to 
specify the variables relevant to eliciting such hallu- 
cinations. The Ist series of experiments failed to 
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demonstrate that hallucinations produce օծ. 
jective effects are the same as the effects 
produced by visual or i stimulation or differ 


gested objects were seen and 
heard. The relevant variables appear to include 
direct suggestions to see (nonexistent) objects and 
to hear (nonexistent) sounds, that are given firmly 
and seriously to Ss who are motivated to perform to 
the best of their ability on assigned experimental 
tasks, (61 ref.) Journal abstract. 


5421. Barber, Theodore Xenophon, & Calver- 
ley, David Smith. Medfield Found., Harling 
Mass.) Empirical evidence for a theory of ոջ- 
notic” behavior: Effects of pretest instr. tions 
of response to primary suggestions. Psych rgical 
Record, 1964, 14(4), 497 —Ss assigned randomly 
1, 2, and 3 were assessed on the Barber 
ա եթա Scale after receiving positive, neutral, 
and negative attitudinal-motivational pretest instruc 
tions, respectively. Group 1 showed a high level of 
objective and subjective responses to test suggestions, 
Group 2 manifested an intermediate level of response, 
and Group 3 showed practically no response. It is 
concluded that attitudes toward the experimental 
situation and task motivation play important roles 
in determining responsiveness to suggestions of the 

ype historically associated with the word “hypnosis” 

primary suggestions). The findings are related to 
a research program designed to isolate the instru- 
mental variables in “hypnotic” behavior. (28 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


5422. Domhoff, B. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) Night dreams and hypnotic dreams: Is 
there evidence that they are different? Inter- 
national Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypno- 
sis, 1964, 12(3), 159-168—The evidence against 
equating night dreams and hypnotic dreams is re- 
viewed in the light of 2 developments in dream 
research—Dement and Kleitman's (1957a; 1957b) 
physiological and behavioral indicators of dreaming 
and Hall's (1951: 1963) quantitative studies of dream 
content. It is concluded that: the equivalence of the 
EEG patterns of the hypnotic trance and the “dream” 
stage of sleep (Stage I) cannot be ruled out; the 
psychologically-important question of content differ- 
ences between night and hypnotic dreams has never 
been examined in a controlled, quantitative manner. 
(48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5423. Ehrlich, Nathaniel J.. (U. Michigan) 
Hypnotic control of a compensatory tracking task. 
Percepiual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 232-234.— 
In the course of this experiment, a simple hypnotic 
manipulation of cognitive set was observed to vitiate 
the effect of a prevalent population stereotype. This, 
then, raises doubt as to the validity of the hypothesis 
of population stereotypes as sources of proactive in- 
hibition. It seems unlikely that, after a generation 
of practice in the buildup of habit, performance should 
fall so readily under cognnitive control, without shift 
in motivation. Journal abstract. 

5424. Erickson, Milton H. (32 W. Cypress St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) An hypnotic technique for re- 
sistant patients: The patient, the technique and 
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ewm - 


E eee 


it adequate hypnotic 


to 
d be if meas- 
ie ecd ki differ 


It is shown that linear 


te explanation for 
these nonlinear relationships may indicate 
existence of an attribute which 
— test, irrespec- 
isms of response may 
be—Journal abstract. 
_ 5427. Gibson, ԷԼ B. The heat illusion test 
its relevance to susceptibility 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
fest is equivocal 
measured by it an 


both as to the aspects 1 
d its power to predict hypnotic sus- 
, 55 were undergraduate stu- 
f superior intelligence. When 


N 'of perception, 
0 
i which 


ibility. Of 99 Ss, 
the rest adults o 
Scored in the usual way, 


tive scoring means was 
ed the predictive power. A 
perhaps less easily 


rimental set-up is 

the sources of s i i 

€ re imprecise; are they equall 
making a positive correlation with 


inical Hypnosis, 1964, 7(1), 37-40. 
was administered to a single Տ und 
ent hypnotically induc 
tive and quantitative 
to validate both the 
Text and the genuineness 
emotional states.—M. V. Kline. 

Eugene. (U. Kansas) 

consisten 


ed emotional states. Qualita- 
aluations of the protocols tend 
basic assumptions of the Hand 
of hypnotically induced 


5429. Moskowitz, Arnold 
udes toward hypnosis: 1. 
Beie and attitude 


chang 
bstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5548-5549.— 


the left and right hands during waking and hypnotic 
conditions were evaluated. Findings were: (a) At 
the beginning oí treatment, signibcant differences 
were found between the waking and hypnotic condi- 
tions (b)The largest differences between the waking 
and hypnotic conditions occurred during the carly 
stages of treatment, while the smallest differences 
occurred on the final day of treatment, (c) With a 
pn ve paman of the patient's symptoms, no 
differences between the waking and hyp- 

notic conditions were found.—/owrnal abstract, 
$431. Pattie, Frank A. (U. Kentucky) Uni- 
Journal of Clinical Hypnos Wéi 705 NN 

Méi ` ` 

to մատեան» earlier criticum—M, V. 


& Experimental Hypnosis, 1964, 12(4), .—A 
patient felt she was still in hypnosis following its 
termination. It was discovered that her was 


attempt to and control an im to reveal 
NE cl and then to AA ber be- 
havior.—Journal abstract. 

5433, Shor, Ronald E. T Pennsylvania Hosp., 
Philadelphia) Accuracy of estimating the er erg 
national Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hyp- 
nosis, 1964, 12(3), 191-201. — College student Ss with 
little or no rior knowl about hypnosis 


were able Zeche րայ — KE 3 
accuracy ive difficulty levels (pass per cents 
of a standardized set of carefully described typical 


Kin et ei — 
percentages test responses as 
derived from 4 college student reference samples was 
73. Subsidiary normative data are presented — 
Journal abstract. 

5434. Shor, Ronald Ք. (Ս. Pennsylvania) Note 
on shock erances of real and simula 1 


Prior to the induction of hypnosis, Ss who later in 
an experiment were actually to be hypnotized selected 
lower criterion electric shock levels than did Ss who 
later were only to simulate hypnosis. This is the 
Ist quantified objective difference found to date be- 
tween the behavior of Reals and Simulators.—Journal 
abstract. 

5435. Tart, Charles T. (Stanford U.) A com- 
parison of suggested dreams occurring in hypnosis 
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and sleep. 1 eurnal of Clinical & Ex- 
perimental Hypmosis, 1964, 12(4), 263-289.—This 
paper reports a test: (1) certain 


of hypnotic suggestion 
— of deep dreams.—J. A. Lücker. 

5436. Webb, R. A, & Nesmith, C. C. (Alabama 
State H Tuscaloosa) A normative study of 

in a mental patient population. 

International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1964, 12(3), 181-183.—The postural sway 
technique was used to make suggestibility measure- 
ments on a total of 490 Ss of which 279 were hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients. The remaining Ss 
were “normal” college students. The “normal” Ss 
were significantly more suggestible than the psychi- 
atric group. Within the psychiatric group, the psy- 
chotics, nonpsychotics, and xt differed signifi- 
cantly, with the nonpsychotics being least suggestible, 
the psychotics most suggestible, and the organics 
intermediate. The hospital group was further re- 
duced into diagnostic subcategories and postural sway 
parameters were shown. The sample distributions 
were essentially normal although the sample drawn 
from a psychiatric population showed positive skew- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 


Dreams 


5437. Jones, Richard M. (Brandeis U.) Sexual 
symbols in dreams. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 118.— Attention is drawn to the tradi- 
tional use of a sexual nomenclature in classifying 
both dream symbols and nouns. An implication is 
drawn as regards the relevance of the Freudian sys- 
tem to the Da ian system.—Author abstract. 

5438. Paolino, Albert F. Dreams: Sex differ- 
ences in 6 content. Journal of Projective 
M & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(2), 
21 .— The dream series of 42 male college stu- 
dents and 42 female college students were analyzed 
for occurrence of aggressive actions in terms of (a) 
frequency, (b) direction, whether initiated from the 
dreamer or directed to the dreamer, (c) characters 
in the dream who were aggressors or victims, and 
(d) intensity. These variables were further analyzed 
in terms of their occurrence in the men's dreams and 
= in the women’s dreams. There was greater 
pis ed and mehe Vë cud of aggression 

eams of men than in the 
(17 ref.) Journal summary. 5 

5439. Rocha, Zaldo. (Ս. Recife, Brazil) Sombre 
մ mecanismos de elaboracao dos sonhos na in- 
ancia. [Dream-works in childhood.] Neurobiolo- 
gia, 1964, 27(1), 42-56.—After preliminary consid- 
erations of the sample selected the author states the 
con of dream elaboration on which he based the 
threefold classification of his material. The Ist group 
includes dreams which seem to be an open fulfilment 
of some conscious desire or fear. The 2nd group 
comprises dreams suggesting the fulfilment of a 
b de) wish. Finally, in the 3rd group are classed 
d dreams which appear to be a disguised 

filment of a desire or fear whether censured or 
not. In the latter group, representing 3395 of the 
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total sample, the author was able to conclude that 
distortion was due to elaboration mechanisms entirely 
similar to those observed in dreams of adults. Indi 
vidual dreams are described illustrating the different 
groups and mechanisms. The study of dreams is am 
invaluable method in getting to know the mind of 
the child. (French & Spanish summaries )—Journal 
abstract, 

5440. Rothschild, Բ. S. (Hadassah Ս. Hosp, 
Jerusalem) Uvdot veteoriot hadashot al hahalom, 
[New facts and theories օո dream.] Harefuah, 1964, 
66(9), 285-288.—The CNS is an inner communica- 
tion system which encompasses the system connected 
with language, and structures analogous to earlier 
phylogenetic systems. This theory can be integrated 
into a model of personality which modifies Freud's 
idea of "layers" assuming a superimposition of inner 
comunication systems. The functional integration of 
these systems in waking state into an ego is a stress 
producing process, which is accomplished by means 
of regulation of tonic innervation. In sleeping state, 
the organism is relieved of this task of integration. 
In addition there exist regulatory processes which 
inhibit the type of integration observed in the wakin 
state. These regulatory processes explain the speci 
qualities of the phase of sleep accompanied by dreams, 
(English & French summaries) —H. Ormian. 

5441. Weiss, F. A. Dreaming: A creative proc- 
ess. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 24 
(1), 17-28.—Dreaming is active, creative, dynamic, 
biological. It reflects the striving for selí-realization, 
Dreaming shows a widened scope of self-awareness, 
The past enters the dream as a dynamic symbol of 
the present. Dreaming is the latent phase of creative 
insight and self-realization. It is man’s encounter 
with himself, his life and his world. It can become 
a creative force if the patient learns to “own” his 
dream.—D. Prager. 


Case HISTORIES 


5442. Allen, K. Eileen; Hart, Betty; Buell, 
Joan Տ., Harris, Florence T., & Wolf, Montrose 
M. (U. Washington) Effects of social reinforce- 
ment on isolate behavior of a nursery school child. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 511-518.—4A. pre- 
school girl who exhibited a low rate of social inter- 
action with her peers was helped to achieve sustained 
play relations through systematic use of behavior 
principles. A positive reinforcer, teacher attention, 
was given consequent upon interaction with another 
child and withheld consequent upon solitary play or 
attempted interaction solely with an adult. Inter- 
action with children rose markedly ; one-to-one inter- 
actions with adults decreased. Reversal of procedures 
depressed child-child interaction and increased inter- 
action solely with adults; reinstatement of original 
procedures restored peer interaction. As social be- 
havior with peers became firmly established, rein- 
forcement under both contingencies was presented on 
an increasingly intermittent schedule. Later checks 
indicated that adequate social play behavior was 
maintained through the rest of the school year.— 
Journal abstract. 

5443. Bixenstine, Մ. Edwin, & Page, Horace A. 
(Kent State U.) Case report: On the meaning o 
symptoms. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 
11(2), 164-167.—A young woman troubled by what 
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appeared to be a simple, motoric “bad habit” was 
treated using հ 


is. The habit turned out to be 
neither bad nor resolved 


not by changing the habit (symptom), but by allow- 
ing the habit to change the client. Th 

trates the value in a new look at the meaning of 
symptoms.—Journal abstract. 

5144. Bodenheimer, Jacqueline.  (Móhrlistr. 85, 
Zürich) "Mit-Agierens" 
Psychotherapeuten. 
lem of resistance.] 
Psychologie & ihre Anwendungen, 1964, 23(3), 219- 
220,—This report describes the case of a schizoid 
woman with signs of an obsessional neurosis. She 
developed a severe resistance against her analyst who, 
by adopting a more active attitude, enabled the pa- 
tient to act-out more freely than would have been 
possible in a classical analysis. Motives of resistance 
and therapeutic attitude are discussed. (French & 
English summaries)—J. A. Lücker. 

5445, Cheek, David B. (2000 Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif.) Further evidence of Se? 
sistence of hearing under chi $ 
tailed case report. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1964, 7(1), 55-59--Ճ clinical report of 
hearing under chemo-anesthesia.—M. V. Kline. 

5446. De Busscher, J. Epilogue de l'observation 
d'un paranoïaque vrai ex-schizophréne. [End of 
observations of a true paranoiac ex-schizophrenic.] 
Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64 
(2), 186-222.—2 papers on this patient were written 
in 1929 and 1951. His sudden death in 1963 afforded 
the author a last opportunity to discuss the problem 
of his psychosis —V. Sanua, 

5447. Frank, E. (Humboldt U., E. Berlin, Ger- 
many)  Induzierter Wahn bei der psychisch 
stärkeren Persönlichkeit auf Grund einer para- 
noischen Entwicklung. [Induced delusion in the 
psychically strong 8 due to a paranoiacal 
development.] sychiatrie, Neurologie und medi- 
sinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(4), 160-166.—In addi- 
tion to other cases of induced delusion, the author 
in his present paper reports on an active and selí- 
confident man who assumed his son's delusion. As 
the assertion that this was a mental disease was con- 
sidered by him to be an insult to both himself and his 
family, he came, in a paranoiacal development, to the 
opinion that his son was under an unjustified imputa- 
tion, that the latter’s delusional ideas were quite right 
objectively. He thus possessed the same delusional 
ideas as the latter. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5448. Grempel, Franz. Beitrag zur Atiologie 
und Therapie des Schlafwandelns. [Contribution 
concerning the etiology and therap; of somnambu- 
lism.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(3), 108- 
117—The forgetting of dreams is pronounced in 
sleep disturbances of older children and inhibits the 
understanding of neurotic symptoms. ‘The infre- 
quency of reported dreams in sleepwalking reduces 
the likelihood of insight into etiological problems. 
Defenses against disclosure of repressed content are 
reflected in the paucity of the literature concerning 
sleepwalking. Successful use of the dream in treat- 
ing a 10-yr.-old female somnambulist is reported.— 
E. E. Johnson. / 

5449. Harris, Herbert I. Gambling addiction in 
an adolescent male. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1964, 


3304), $13-825-—Foliowing a review of the psycho- 


analytic literature on g ing, à case is pre- 
sented of a gambling compulsion in an .- 
J. Z. Elías. 

5450. Khan, M. Masud Ք. Ego ideal, excite- 
ment and the threat of annihilation. Journal of 
the Hillside Hospital, 1963, 12(3-4), 195-217,—A 
case history of a male schizoid patient in analysis 
is given and discussed in the context of how disturb- 
ance of early infancy and childhood relation to his 
mother led to the defensive formation, through ideali- 
zation, of highly organized secretive ego ideal. Fur- 


Page. 
S451. Koch, Werner therapeutische 
K buler Flucht-Zustiinde 
mit dem Տ nach Leuner, [Brief 


ychotherapy of somnambulistic flight-states with 
"s 3. 1. Praxis der Psychotherapie, 

1964, 9(3), 127-137.—A 33-yr-old female patient 
suffering from a somnambulistic flight-state was 
treated with pret success by Leuner's method of 


symboldrama. Symboldrama is an active, nonanalytic 
ps ic procedure in which fixated symbols 
which neurotic affect constellations are 


induced and investigated systematically.—E. E. John- 
son. 

5452. Krauss, Helmuth. 

nervenärztlichen 


aus 

պ ” [Casuistic contribution from the 
medically nervous patient: A case of schizophrenia. ] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(3), 106-108.—A 
20-yr-old female schizophrenic was treated in the 
course of 52 consultations. She was able to over- 
come a marked case of penis envy and was enabled 
thereby to regain freedom and gaiety.—E. E. John- 


son, 

5453. Lewis, Murray D. (U. Rochester Sch. 
Med. & ) A case of transvestism with 
multiple body- tification. International 


Kasuistischer Beitrag 
Praxis: Ein Fall von 


1 formation. Then 
when he entered the phalſic phase, his image of his 
genitals, instead of becoming clear and separate, re- 
mained fused with his image of his body, which laid 
for a cas- 
tration anxiety that was m 
disintegration of his body.—F. Auld, Jr. 


5454. Martin, A. Joyce. A case of early para- 


noiac osis treated by Lysergic Acid Di- 
ethylamide (LSD). Acta Psychotherapeutica et 


Psychosomatica, 1964, 12(2), 119-130.—A 32 yr. old 
Jamaican, suffering paranoiac delusions and suicidal 
impulses, received 12 LSD treatments and psycho- 
analytic interpretation. 1 yr. later his stability re- 
mained—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5455. Ostwald, Ք. F. (Ս. California Med Sch., 
San Francisco) Color hearing. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1964, 11(1), 40-47.—A Negro 
woman in her early thirties noted color-hearing, 
an audiovisual synesthesia, since age 3. She also 
manifested generalized hyperreactivity to sensory 
stimulation, sexual problems, and a chronic disturb- 
ance of personality with considerable social with- 
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ther investigation. (27 ref.)—Author summary. 
5456. Parkin, Alan. (Ս. Toronto) On fetish- 
ism. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 


44(3), 352-361.—A married man, troubled by 
the attraction he felt towards girls dressed in mackin- 
toshes, undertook a is. His father had 


ive trends were revealed in the 
fetishistic interest in mackintoshes 
qwe all of these underlying problems.—F. Auld, 
r. 

5437, Roth, Nathan. Perception and memory. 
ն of the Hillside Hospital, 1963, 12(3-4), 218- 
231.—Evidence from an ic case ly is given 
in support of gäe d oe! that incom- 
x percepts which are likel 
in dreams have an intimate relation to 
memories. It is concluded that this is a 
wo of a more general proposition. — 


լ 


Վ 
RJ 


5458, „M. (40 A, Boulevard Voltaire, 
suele France) autour d'une ten- 
ive grave de suicide. [Considerations about a 
10-165 exicide attempt.] Neurobiologia, 1964, 27 (1), 
0-16.—A case is presented of a 51-yr-old male mar- 
5 patient with no hereditary dispositions. He was 


quiet ep (enen 12 55 with high moral 
ո t a severe depression with guilt 
feelings and suicide ideation after a love affair out- 
Marriage prey ees by his wife. Even 

with an anti-depressive treatment, 

he made a ice պով br The psy- 
ions of this vior are discussed 

and the results of the projective tests are given with 
details. (French, & Spanish summaries )—Journal 


hiatry, 1964, 11(3), 277-281.—A case 
which demonstrates the sudden appear- 
ance of a baa at Deen in an already existent 

ophre: less, lows a clear symbolic 
relationshi between the 2. The case also provides 
clinical corroboration for Rangell’s expansion of the 
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classica! definition of conversion, as well as further 
corroboration for many of the psychodynamic pat. 
terns of 5 — Grst described by Sandler. հ 
suggests, as Weiss did in 1945, that the bizarre con 
version reaction known as camptocormia may serve 
as a defense against and a symbolic expression of a 
schizophrenic process more frequently than has been 
suspected in the past. (36 ref.)—Author summary 

5460. Տ. L. Lombard, Elna A., Bren- 
nan, M. J., & Heckel, R. Մ. (Talmadge Memorial 
Hop., A. Ga.) Awareness oí events in case 
of Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 
11(1), 67-70.—This study represents an attempt to 
measure the depth of repression in a case of psycho 


ical amnesia through use of the polygraph, Re- 
sults indicate that unconscious awareness did not 
reflect itself in visceral responsivity suggesting re 
pressive control of autonomic functioning.—.uthor 


summary. 

scl ee D. G. (Washington Ս., St. Louis) 
Diagn psychodrama with a college freshman. 
Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 17(2-3), 123-128-- 


Description of psychodramatic technique in both 
diagnosing academic problems of a student and deal- 
ing with the emotional problems underlying the aca- 
demic. “The usefulness of psychodrama in uncover- 
ing study inhibitions among college students and its 


facility for intensifying and accelerating the process 
was aptly demonstrated by this session."—/. W. 
Kidorf. 

PsYCHIATRIC Services 


5462. Elonen, Anna Տ., & Cain, Albert C. (U. 
Michigan) Diagnostic evaluation and treatment 
of deviant blind children.. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 625-633.—lnten- 
sive long-term evaluation and individualized treat- 
ment of deviant blind children was introduced at an 
outpatient psychiatric clinic. The approach included 
child therapy, environmental manipulation, parent 
treatment and eventual placement in special classes. 
Results regarding the therapeutic relationship, im- 
pact upon the family and the ego growth observed 
in these children are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5463. Holzberg, Jules D., Whiting, Harry S., 
Lowy, David G. (Connecticut Valley Hosp., Mid- 
dletown) Chronic patients and a college com- 
panion program. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(3), 
152-158.—Since its experimental beginnings in 1958 
with Wesleyan University students, 7 colleges now 
participate in a program of supplying student volun- 
teers as companions to chronic psychiatric patients. 
Experiences with the program are recounted and 
qualitative impressions cited—L. Gurel. 

5464. McCann, Willis H. (State Hosp. No. 2, 
St. Joseph, Mo.) Psychologists discover value of 
volunteers: I. Volunteers learn test techniques. 
Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(5), 269-271—A particu- 
larly competent secretary and 2 volunteers were 
utilized to free a small psychology staff in a large 
mental hospital for better use of the professional 
psychologists’ time. With training and experience, 
they were able to select, administer, and score a 
limited number of tests in group testing of routine 
referrals.—L. Gurel. 

: 5465. Poser, Ernest G., Dunn, Ivy, Smith, R. 
M. (Verdun Protestant Hosp., Montreal) Resolv- 
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ing conflicts between clinical and research teams. 
M 9 U Hospitale, 15, T7608 menta! bos- 
«tais rücolariy, inistrative therapeutic 
— — limit research at least as often and 
as severely as insufficient funds. Many procedural 
roadblocks to mental hospital research can, however 
be remedied. ... While... these difficulties are 
contend that similar conflicts 


Al. 
fa 
Study of a hospital for about 2 years showed 
the community had started utilising the p 
outpatient facilities. The bulk of s were 
schizophrenics, neuroties, and epilept Patient's 
age and clinical condition seem to influence O.P. 
consultation, while factors of distance and economic 
status do not.—U. Pareek. 

5467. Sharaf, Myron Ք., & Levinson, Daniel վ 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Cent, Boston) The 

uest for omnipotence in professional training. 

" rychiatry, 1964, 27(2), 135-149,— Various writers, 
within as well as outside regem have sug- 
gested that the wiesen ( — the psy- 
choanalyst) is often regarded as a magi omni. 
tent figure by the public—and by himself. In 
research on the professional devel of young 
psychiatrists, the "quest for omnipotence” has been 
a regularly observed theme with numerous variations. 
Its aim is to delineate various forms of this quest 
among psychiatric residents, Taking a sociops 
logical approach, attention is given to 

dynamics, to influences in the immediate context of 
professional training, and to the broader historical 
context.—Author abstract, 

5468. Talbot, Eugene; Miller, Stuart C. & 
White, Robert B. (Austen Rigs Cent., Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) Some antitherapeutic side effects 
of hospitalization and psychotherapy. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(2), 170-176.—1n a small, private, open 
psychiatric hospital specializing in the treatment of 


borderline psychotic patients, some antithera ic 
side effects of hospitalization and fally- 
oriented psychotherapy were These side 


observed. J) 
effects and some steps that have been taken to mini- 
mize them are described.—Author abstract. 


5469. Wanderer, Zev, & t, Manny. 
(William Healy Sch., Chicago, Ill.) logists 
iscover value of volunteers: II. Psychology stu- 
dents work with tes. Mental H 
1964, 15(5), 271-272—Academically ad 
chology students served as summer volunteers in a 
large institution for the retarded. Although many 
other benefits are described as accruing to both staff 


and volunteers, there was no saving in time of the 
staff psychologists.—L. Gurel. 


, 


Institutional Care 
5470. Borderia, Haydee. Prelimi report of 
a study of institutionalized children. e y 


Educacion, 1964, 1(1), 45-57.—In a large institution 
for homeless children in Havana province, environ- 
mental deficiencies were observed which seemed to 
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38: 3415-5482 

act Rev aed Batas Eaaessmaton, dita relative 
to the ceker Հ tested hypotheses, not statis- 
tically sigziócast, were in the — 


M a history of mobility in that he frequently 
moves 


5475. Lawton, M. Powell (Home Jewish Aged, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Studies on the tric aide. 
Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(9), 512-515.— Patients, 
aides, nurses, physicians, and relatives of patients 
were interviewed to determine perceptions of actual 
and ideal aide time utilization, salary, and role. In 
addition, about 34 the aides took personality (EPPS 
and Checklist) and attitude 
(Cohen and Struening OMI) tests. Results, avail- 
n il in other publications, are summarized, 

relationships to job performance ratings.— 


Lorei, Theodore W. (VA Hosp., Lyons, 
Prediction of of stay out of the hos- 
for released tric patients. Journal of 
Psyc gy, 1964, 28(4), 358-363.—The 
04 pear iya nongeriatric psy- 
the California Psychological In- 
the Waco Social Adequacy Scale, Opinions 
ental Illness Scale (administered to relatives 
) and background variables were correlated with 
failure in achieving a 9-mo. uninterrupted 
community after release. Only the Waco, 
, Authoritarianism, ence, and Social Re- 
„ and 4 of the background variable cor- 
š ted significantly (p. S. 10) with the criterion. 
ultiple-regression analyses were performed with 
of predictor variables. The optimal com- 
Kee * ee pid R of 
ves yielded a multiple 

R of 26. (19 ref.)—Journal Ss, g 


5477. Lozanoff, 
0) $ Paul. (Cleveland State Hosp., 


z ԻՑ 
SCH 
š 


ր 


iji 
! 


FTD 
TH 


1 ents on the state 
level should exercise every effort to provide educa- 
tional panie Ld Sukien dom are placed in mental 
institutions, e educatio! T t Clevelan 
State Hospital is outlined —L. — 15 mek - 

5478. Lyle, J. G. (Ս. Sydn i 

1 a . Sydney, Australia) En- 
vironmentally produced retardation-institution and 
preinstitution influences. Journal of Abnormal & 
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Secial Psychology, 1964, 69(3), 329-3312 — This ia- 
vestigation seeks to test the is that adverse 
experiences with mother prior to entry into institution 
may account partially for the retardation of verba] 

ity found in institution children. The Ss eg 
"trainable" retardates in an institution and im day 
centers. The findings confirm the predictions, is- 
stitution children who had adverse relations with 
mother in the preverbal years are significantly lower 
i ability than a matched group of 


verbal ability than a mate 
children. It is concluded that factors operati 
to entry as well as subsequent to entry into institution 
had contributed to an — produced re- 
tardation of verbal ability. Journal abstract, 


5479. Menninger, W. Walter. 
Washington, D. C.) Staff ex 
psychiatrist. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(7), 370- 
373.— The traditionally emphasized 1-to-1 relationshi 
between physician and patient is seen as inadequate 
to the practice of hospital psychiatry. A committee 
set up to study staff frictions in a state hospital ad- 
ministered a 44-item questionnaire to 145 psychiatric 
and nursing staff. Differing emphases among par- 
ticular staff as to conceptions of the ideal psychiatrist 
are presented.—L. Gurel, 

5480. Miller, A. A. Therapeutic resources in 
state hospitals: The psychiatric nurse. Com 
hensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(2), 122-127.—Hospital 
reorganization, professional stimulation, and addi- 
tional education are required to make the psychiatric 
nurse an important therapeutic resource, Nurses 
must be changed from a custodial to a therapeutic 
orientation. Emotional reactions and defenses 
nurses must be clarified. There must be a well-devel- 
oped multidisciplinary approach with effective inter- 
communication. D. Prager. 

5481. Morrice, 1. K. W. (Dingleton Hosp., Mel- 
rose, England) e ward as a — group. 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(2), 
157-165.—Social jus in Britain is emerging 
as a new school of thought. Practised as community 
therapy it brings an important treatment dimension to 
bear. Its advantages and failings at ward level are 
discussed from the standpoints of patient, nurse, and 
psychiatrist. The character of a ward (like that of 
an individual) unfolds and develops in response to a 
succession of crises. These lead to stress, but they 
also have positive effects in maturation. Milieu ther- 
apy uses this concept in planned patient care. Further 
assessment of results is needed—Author abstract. 


5482. Pishkin, V., & Wolfgang, A. (VA Hosp., 
Tomah, Wisc.) Relationship of empathy to job 
performance in a psychiatric setting. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 494-497.—A study 
of empathy, job performance skills, and the Aide 
Performance Evaluation Scale (APEV). 51 psy- 
chiatric aides were shown 4 TAT cards and 3 hospital 
staff members evaluated the resulting 204 TAT scores 
with a 10 item empathy scale. The psychiatric aides 
were independently rated on the APEV by their 
supervisors. TAT empathy was found to be signif- 
icantly related to APEV ratings, the APEV could 
be generalized to other aide populations, and objective 
judgment for subjective material could be reliably 
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aig 4 Eet "ls view of the sig- 
between 


— 
an, Robbins, Lewis Ն. The contributions of 


hoanalysis in psychiatric treatment. 
u tesch wm 
Za utilizing 


mentioned C. W. Page. 
WER 


responses to cliques and discusses the si 
of these forces for the therapeutic community, 
findings of the study were essentially: (1) the staff's 
negative response to clique behavior for 5 out of 6 
cliques studied, is an example of action motivated by 
sociological pressures (et smooth hospital adminis- 
tration) ; (2) clique membership may enhance patho- 
logical personality trends and increase the patient's 
investment in the hospital community and retard his 
movement to the outside community, Hospital cliques, 
however, may also function to provide a relatively 
adequate transition to the outside world, Considera- 
PS for clique management are presented.—P. d 
olkert. 

5485. Schatzman, Leonard, & Bucher, Rue. 
Negotiating a division of labor GE 
sionals in the state mental hospital. Psyc 
1964, 27 (3), 266-277.—A sociologi 
ment in a state mental hospital which divided its 
treatment by wards. Every ward was a semi- 
autonomous unit staffed by a psychiatrist-chief, psy- 
chologist, physician, nurse, worker, and recrea- 
tional or occupational therapist. The different wards 
were studied on the basis of career outlooks, treatment 
1 and institutional requirements. E. M. 
Uprichard. 

5486. Simon, Richard J., 
(State Ս. Iowa) An i 
relation between nursing care and patient welfare. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(4), 268-274. 
—4 experiments were conducted in an ongoing hos- 


amount and ity օք nursing care 
e Changes introduced 


provement in iced. 1 
suggest that there is a limit to the contribution which 
nursing can make to patient welfare and that this limit 
is much closer to the existing level of care than was 
formerly thought.—Journal abstract. 

5487. Swearingen, Armelda H. (Ohio State 
U.) Correlates of non-conforming behavior of 
domiciled veterans. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(11), 4808.— Abstract. 
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to the hospital). 
to distinguish between the groups only one was sig- 
nificant. The “successful” group was significantly 
older upon admission than the “unsuccessful” group. 


լ test scores did not distinguish the groups. 
—4 abstract. 

5489, Tollefson, Theodore Iver. (Purdue U.) 
The — m meme personal 
values, proficiency Së 

aides, Dissertation Ab- 


obtained 
stracts, 1964 24 12), $$82.—Abstrect, 


— o setting 
tients could become motivated to live outside the hos- 
ital and could develop or relearn habits oí 

i community standards.“ — 


Ne Children's 

White Plains, N. Y.) Treatment of disturbed 

dren American Journal of Orthopsy- 

chiatry, 1964, 34(4), La jet KEE, reports on 

the findings of a 3-yr. study to luate 

of special treatment services to an experimental group 
i i i compared to a 


5493. Fish, M., & Donald, Mac. (Columbia U.) 
Community-centered treatment of schizophrenia. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 34(4), 652- 
658.—A university medical center department of psy- 
chiatry is using a portion of its staff and facilities to 
provide continuous, flexible, community-oriented care 
for a random sample of schizophrenic patients from 
a city health district. The reasons for and goals of 
this undertaking are presented, its progress and prob- 
lems described.—Journal abstract. 
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38: 5494-5502 
Meyer, & Clifford. (Phil. 
adelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Phi ia, Pa.) 
—— E 
(o ge This ibes a pilot 
gegen in PSP IESS ENE a ik between 
the community and the State in planning 


a multidisciplinary team, 
i ic and Evaluation 
light on a number 


Case Work 


Steven K. (Texas Sch. for Deaf, 
with the deaf: A problem in 
communication. Social Work, 1964, 9(4), 76-82-- 
With reference to hearing case workers, “the effect of 
communication obstacles, various methods of com- 
munication used by the deaf, and the need for skills in 
communication” are discussed.—L. W. Brandt. 
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nificant agreement was found between pe Kelt eeng 
ratings oí qon kada paq 
movement following at least 1 yr. 

of casework. It 2 concluded es pam of 
using Rorschach possesses considerable research 
utility, and that further investigation with these pro- 
y eventually contribute to increased effi- 

ciency in use of clinical facilities —Journal abstract. 
5497. & Northwood, Lawrence 
— LE 
J en tory. 
Social Work, 1964, 9(4), 1525 eatery 


. . laboratory 
research on the group implies: members of the 
family interact (with or without a social worker 


present), a laboratory equipped with l-way observa- 
tion screen and sound transmission equipment, inter- 
action in response to controlled stimuli, and objective 


nostic and prognostic aids. The controlled setting 
should facilitate the distinction between “individual 
malad justments in a normal family and normal in- 
dividuals in a maladjusted family." The actual treat- 
ment process 


5498. Meyer, Henry J., Borgatta, Edgar F., & 
Fanshel David. (U. Michigan) A study of the 
interview process: The caseworker-client relation- 
Ship. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1964, 69(2), 
247-295.—The interview situation in casework is ex- 
amined utilizing a set of categories relevant to the 
practitioners. Factor analytic study of 2 types of 
cases indicate correspondence of the categories from 

perceptions of the practitioners to their actual 
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use of them in assessing cases. Findings are parallel 
for the 2 analyses. Time trends are examined for 3 
types of cases, and statistically significant shifts cor- 

ing to practice theory are found in the assess- 
ment of cases. Avenues for further exploration oí the 
interview process are indicated and the relationship of 
such study to criterion variables is seen as crucial 
Journal abstract, 
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5499. Brodsky, Sta: Ն. (USDB, Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan.) Self-disclosure in dormitory resi- 
dents who seek counseling. Psychology, | 4, 1 


(3), 12-14.—Groups of counseled dormitory rc- . ients 
and control Ss were studied on their selí-dis. "sing 
tterns and behavior as indicated by Jourard’s Self. 
isclosure Questionnaire. The results yielded no 


significant difference in total self-disclosure and a 
pattern of lower parent-disclosure and higher peer- 
disclosure in the counseled group. The former tinding 
suggested that this particular sample of counseled stu- 
dents might be better adjusted than those seeking 
counseling at formal counseling agencies, and the lat- 
ter finding was discussed in'terms of compensatory 
mechanisms in selfdisclosure.—Journal abstract. 

5500. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Col.) The 
low probability hypothesis. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1964, 46(7), 670-673.—There are some in- 
dividuals who feel that the worst of many possible 
events will happen to them in practically all situations. 
This is called the low probability hypothesis. 3 cases 
were presented in which the usual dynamic therapeutic 
approach was used. After the clients were in counsel- 
ing for some time, the counselor discussed the nature 
of the low probability hypothesis with them. The 
counselor also encouraged the clients to engage in 
situations where they previously felt that an undesir- 
able experience would occur. The counselor tried to 
integrate the notion of the low probability hypothesis 
with the relevant factors in the client's personal his- 
tory. This approach resulted in the diminution of the 
number of situations where the client felt the worst 
would happen to him. This diminution occurred after 
a period in which the client was in a stable state con- 
cerning the reduction of fearful situations. Especially 
noteworthy for the counselor is the fact that the 
clients were able to make better adjustments in school 
and job performance.—Author summary. 

5501. Dawis, Rene V., England, George W., Lof- 
quist, Lloyd H., Barry, John R., & McPhee, Wil- 
liam M. (U. Minnesota) Research frontier. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 185-189. 

5502. Esper, George. (Board Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services, Yorkville, N. Y.) Characteristics 
of Junior High School students who seek counsel- 
ing. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(5), 
468-472.—182 Junior High School students were 
compared for answers on the Mooney Problem Check 
List, intelligence scores, and grade point averages to 
determine some of the characteristics that might pre- 
dispose students to seek counseling. The findings 
seemed to support the following conclusions. The 
self-referred counselees tended to reflect a higher 
frequency of problems on the MPCL, while all 3 coun- 
seling groups (referrals, self-referrals, and noncon- 
tact) exhibited the same amount of concern in school, 
money, work, and future problems. The noncontact 
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gtoup received 
sarpassed the referred group 
group in intelligence scores. 
checked fewer problems on the MPCL than 
referred group. The students with high 
averages or high intelligence scores showed 
cern for school problems than the others. 
adolescent girls were more apt to be self-referred 
boys. —P Volkert. 


«ոլ Ewing, Thomas N. (U. Illinois 

during — appropriate to the Kees 
problem. Jowrmal of Counseling emn 1964, 
11(2), 146-180.—Changes during counsel in 

problem area are predicted to eI pe for clients 
whose initial status in that area lates most from 
normal persons, Self-ratings by college students be- 
fore and after psychological counseling and by non- 
counseled students who were retested after 12 weeks 
were obtained and 7 factor scores computed. An 
analysis of covariance for the 4 resulted 

significant F-ratios for 3 factor scores, Tentative 
support was obtained suggesting that initial status 
in a problem area must be considered in evaluating 
changes during ee: in that area. A Comment 
by Roy E. Warman follows this article —/ournal 


abstract. 
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5504, Grater, Harry A. (Michigan State Ս.) 
Client preferences for affective or co 
selor characteristics and first interview behavior. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(3), 248- 
250.— The objective of this study was to evaluate the 
following hypothesis: Counselees who prefer affective 
counselor characteristics are more likely to focus on 
a discussion of personal-social problems during the 
first interview than are counselees who p oc 
tive characteristics. The preferences of 95 
were determined prior to their first counseling ap- 
pointment. The first interview focus for those pre- 
ferring affective counselor characteristics was com- 
pared with those pe cognitive characteristics. 
The difference was significant at the .01 level of 
significance in the hypothesized direction.—/ournal 
abstract. 

5505. Greenwald, Alan F. (Seton Psychiat. Inst., 
Baltimore, Md.) Utilizing the PP Rel 
port with seminarians. Review for Religious, 1964, 
23(5), 612-615.—The psychologist is responsible for 
informing the seminarian of his reporting procedures, 
securing his consent to the evaluation, and for pre- 
senting his findings in a meanin way to the 
seminary authorities. It is generally le for 
the spiritual director to summarize and communicate 
the psychologist's findings to the seminarian. Control 
techniques for minimizing misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of test data are discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

5506. Krishnamurthy, N. Counseling as we find 
in the gita. Transactions of All-India Institute of 
Mental Health, 1964, 4, 42-49.—According to Indian 
theory there are 3 kinds of Counseling. A Counsellor 
may act like an authority, who orders; like a friend 
who shows good or evil effects of the deed and influ- 
ences the person to do good deeds; and like a wife 
(intimate friend), who seizes all opportunities and 
methods to influence the husband.—U. Pareek. 


: 
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5502. Kupferman, Saul C. & Ulmer, Raymond 
A. (ասի r 
— adolescents. Personnel & Guid- 


eme Journal, 1964, 42(9), 804-898.— This 
describes a project in —4 rehabilitation wee 


usually stressful home situations, poor school grades, 
behavior such as burglary and sex 
Each S was given the 


Purdue Pegboard. 
were drawn: the WAIS shows 
cognitive functioning but not IQ differences ; the TAT 
shows in ability to relate and in attitudes ; the 
SCT, the Kuder, the Minnesota Rate, and the Purdue 

assisted selection. of clients, but did not 

changes. The attitude of parents seemed an 
important factor determining the attitude and progress 
«i fraction of the expected 


5 


followi 
1: anxicty and 


ima! 
olkert. 


5508. Lüders, Wolfram. Die 


M der yy cm 
E ST 1904, e d 


, 15( 
is of the counseli ychologist 
the ps: i self-protection of his client in order 
to ycho-social difficulties. 


and extract those ponents which be made 
com w can 

conscious, make the client aware of them, and initiate 
suitable reactions to overcome the difficulties —W. N 


. Mellenbruch, Ք. Լ. (U. Kentucky 
LE pnosis, 1964, 7( թշ» 2 * 
à `: E of significant and dur- 


rcumstances 
able value in the counseling situation.—M. V. Kline. 
5510. Ofman, William. (U. California, Los An- 
Evaluation 


poi sene i 1964, 24(12), Es. 
—Abstract. 


Boston U.) Sensitivity: A ? 

'ersonnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, DE 
—This study purported էօ develop an instrument 
able of measuring the * of sensitivity possessed 
by potential counselors. particular, the study tried 
to determine the effect of the following variables on 
the measured degree of sensitivity: age, education, 
intelligence, security, occupation, religion, 
sex, undergraduate grade point average, and years in 
occupation. results indicated that success on 
qualifying exams and an acceptable grade point aver- 
age are not directly related to effectiveness in counsel- 
ing practice. The final Sensitivity Scale seems to 
have some predictive value in that most potential 
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Grade Point A and WAIS Full Scale IQ scores 
was EEN The WAIS was con- 
chaded to be an tool to predict a student's 
adjustment to the academic situation.—P. J. Volkert. 
5513. Rothaus, Paul, & J Dale L. (Hous- 
ton VA Hosp, Tex.) Group tion training 
for Journal of Counseling Psy- 
« , 1964, 11(3), 230-239 — This study used 49 
psychiatric pati to compare 2 role-playing tech- 
— — Active 
were group discussion 
roles either similar to their usual — a (role 
repetition) or opposite their usual behavior (role 
reversal), Following group discussions, patients 
filled out rating and reaction scales. The followin 
statistically significant results were obtained: (a 
role repetition group discussions, patients 
their | vior. (b) Passive pa- 

tients have dil with role reversal, and active 
patients feel | 3 — reversal is the 
mote ique. (c ive patients can 
achieve high ings of responsibility by asserting 
themselves Discussion focuses on 


5514. Thomas A. Counseling and com- 
mon sense. Personnel Journal, 1964, 43(10), 558- 
$60. service can be made more effective 
when the is able to combine his knowledge 


good human relationships.— 


and skill Hi psychology and sociology with a capacity 
abstract. 
'15. Schutz, Richard E, & Mazer, Gilbert E. 
(Arizona State U.) A factor analysis of the oc- 
cupational choice motives of counselors. Journal 


duate stu- 

Likert- 

reasons for entering the profes- 
rotated 10 of the factors re- 

à aspects of the profession; 5 factors reflect 

3 elements avoidable GE the profession ; 

RII » 
= — acceptab intraverbal” reasons. 
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many instances, may not be only a simple correlate of 

other wior, but also a partial determinant, and 

€ pm instances would help to 

rify a major the problem, is discussed. (22 
2 P. T Volker. 


) 

5517. Strong, Stanley R. (U. Minnesota) Ver- 
bal conditioning and counseling research. Persom- 
mel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(7), 660-660. —A 


There is evidence, however, that verbal behavior is 
more highly shaped and under a higher degree of 
stimulus control than behavior usually investigated in 
the laboratory. This high degree of stimulis control 
is seen as a result of historical reinforcement con- 
tingencies and shifts the emphasis of investigation 
from reinforcement per se to the preceding stimulus 
variables" (29 ref.) —P. J. Volkert. 


5518. Thompson, Albert S. (Columbia U.) 
Counseling and the ages of man. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1964, 11(3), 221-229.— Counseling 
in the 1960's draws upon 4 areas of psychological 
knowledge: (1) characteristics of mental health, (2) 
nature of human development, (3) functioning of the 
self-concept, (4) nature of decision making. 
counselor helps the client achieve maturity, produc- 
tivity and satisfaction and to play effective and satisfy- 
ing family, work and community roles. To do this 
the counselor must understand the developmental sig- 
nificance of behavioral patterns and must be able to 
help the client not only to make appropriate decisions 
and plans but also to develop problem solving facility 
and independence. Applications of these counseling 
principles are made to vocational counseling at the 5 
stages of vocational development.—Journal abstract. 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


5519. Bass, Medora Steedman. Marriage, par- 
enthood, and prevention of pregnancy for the 
mentally deficient. Eugenics Quarterly, 1964, 11 
(2), 96-111.—This investigation suggests that mar- 
riage can be recommended for retarded individuals in 
an appreciable per cent of cases, but that it is often 
advisable to prevent parenthood for the benefit of the 
individual and his potential child. There is some evi- 
dence of the inability of the retardate to use temporary 
methods of contraception. Most authorities agree 
that surgical birth control is the most appropriate of 
the existing methods for the retarded. Some objec- 
tions were given. Several scientific and religious 
groups have condemned compulsory sterilization and 
endorsed voluntary sterilization and its use has in- 
creased notably among the general population. The 
lack of information in this area was pointed out and 
several questions for further study were presented.— 
Author summary. 

5520. de Perrot, E. (U. Lausanne) La famille 
du schizophréne agé et du dément sénile face 
au malade. Essai d' étude comparée. [The family 
of the aged schizophrenic and of the senile demented 
patient: A comparative study.] Encéphale, 1964, 
53(3), 383-404.—The families of 49 patients, aged 
65 and over, were studied by interviewing family 
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member The family of the senile patients reacts 
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which detectable in 
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data. This study generated h 

nal research, which will cover the first S-yr. 

of the life cycle of young urban families — 
abstract. 


needs: A basis for mate selection. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(2), — — 
— 1 


It was speculated that high self i SA) in- 
dividuals are attracted to «յք eg 
A persons ւ... — 


similar in dominance (p 05), nurturance {p 01) and 
succorance (p .05); (b) mates in low SA couples 
were me in dominance (p .05), dominance 
and deference (p .05), nurturance (p 01) and nurtur- 
ance and succorance (p .01); (c) highest degree 
of relationship between spouses was on nurturance 
and succorance for both high and low SA couples; 
and (d) the difference in SA mean scores for 

in high SA couples was significant at .0001 of 
con whereas a comparable difference in low 
SA couples was negligible. Results are discussed in 
relation to marriage counseling. (33 ref.) —Journal 


5523. Hans, Mary B. (VA Hosp., Albany, N. 33 
A study in family eh? Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1964, 69(3), 421-449.—A study in 
family pathology is a descriptive and — ei survey 
of 5 generations of a New England family lagued 
Se ob) line by an undiagnosed beredo- 


ifested by the group and its indivi n 
evaluated in relation to the implications of the 


Journal ei 
Marriage & the Family, 1964, 26(3), 399-340.— The 
sentence is explored its po 


abiat. 
S525. Kaufmann, Լ zur El- 
ternrolle. [Research on the ses role.) Archiv 
die gesamie Prychologie, | , 116(1/2), S8-M.— 


of 200 married persons were investigated. 
A toward one's own education and attitudes 
toward one's own children's education were compared. 


All age investigated (parents born between 
1979 5 190), reflected egen of those atti- 
tudes judged view of one's own education as 
authoritarian. Tbe role played by man and wife show 
considerable difference. Being "for the child" is a 

more common attitude for women —K. 7. Hartman. 
5526. Leik, Robert K. & Northwood, L. K. 
of interac- 


counseling as person-centered rather problem- 
9 discussed. (35 ref.) Journal abstract. 
5528. Miller, J. G. (Family & Children's Counsel- 
ing Service, Burli , Vt) Psychodivorce: A 
tic Group Psychotherapy, 
1964, 17(2-3), 129-133.—"A dramatic technique in 
which the focus is on the values and sacrifices oc- 
casioned by divorce. Doubling, mirroring and role 
reversal are all utilized. It is essential that the 
2 the new life as fully as can 


Aarhus State Hosp.. 
Risskov, Denmark) Mental isorders in married 
couples (assortative mating). British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1964, 110,(468), 683-697.—On a Danish 
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5000, there were over a 6 yr. period 377 married per- 
sons referred for psychiatric service, and these in- 
cluded 29 married couples, about 3.5 times the ex- 
pected frequency. In 11 of the 29 there was a 
diagnostic correlation and in 13 a positive correlation 
between occupations of spouses’ fathers. Constitu- 
tional predisposition and conflictual interaction with 
spouse are important factors—W. L. Wilkins. 

5530. Pollak, Otto. (U. Pennsylvania) Issues 
in family diagnosis and family therapy. Journal 
of Marriage & the Family, 1964, 26(3), 279-287.— 
This paper traces the development of interest in 
family diagnosis and family therapy in the fields of 
social work and psychiatry. A theoretical basis is 
presented for an understanding of the family as an 
organization for the satisfaction of maintenance and 
developmental needs. It is pointed out that no classi- 
fication system of family pathology has been devel- 
oped so far and that, in consequence, a family diag- 
nosis in the technical sense is still impossible. Family 
treatment, however, produced a new group phenome- 
non, the family as a therapeutic work group with a 
significant redistribution of therapeutic roles. Spe- 
cific personality requirements for family therapists 
are suggested—Journal abstract. 

5531. Sants, H. J. (University Coll. North Wales, 
Bangor) Genealogical bewilderment in children 
with substitute parents. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1964, 37(2), 133-141.— The article con- 
sidered the psycho-dynamics of genealogical bewilder- 
ment in relation to the self-image and the Oedipus 
complex. It intended to relate the bewilderment of 
the adopted child to the child's relationship with the 
mother and the triangular relationship with his 
father and mother. It concluded that no child can be 
severed completely from his roots in the natural 
family, and that no child should be kept from know- 
oe his natural origins.—P. J. Volkert. 

532. Snell, John E., Rosenwald, Richard J., & 
Robey, Ames. (Emory U.) The wifebeater’s D 
Archives of General. Psychiatry, 1964, 11(2), 107- 
112—A family structure, which was found to be 
fairly common among the families of men whose 
wives brought against them complaints of assault and 
battery, is described. It is characterized by the hus- 
band's passivity, indecisiveness, sexual inadequacy; 
the wife's aggressiveness, masculinity, frigidity, and 
masochism ; and a relationship between the 2 in which 
a frequent alternation of passive and aggressive roles 
Serves to achieve a working equilibrium. The hus- 
band's drinking is often used as an aid to role alter- 
nation. The presence of an adolescent son who be- 
gins to tamper seriously with the equilibrium may be 
1 to this structure. Strikingly characteristic of 
this type of family is the considerable stability of 
employment and of marriage, suggesting that this 
type of family equilibrium may be a more or less 
effective solution to mutual needs, although vulnerable 
de kinds of stress.—Journal abstract. 

. Soifer, R., Dio, E., Nachman, M., Morini, 

C, Alday, G, & Baza, B. (Melo 1941, Buenos 
GE El grupo familiar como método auxiliar de 
agnostico y orientación terapeutica en el nino. 
[The family group as a method of diagnosis and 
therapeutic guidance in children.] Acta Psiquidtrica 
y Psicológica América Latina, 1964, 10 (2), 97-103.— 
An attempt is made to establish a working method 
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suitable to a service in a children’s ward, train coordi- 
nators for family groups, and study dynamic person- 
ality processes in relation to the family group. Fam- 
ily group interviews have been used as a method of 
diagnosis and guidance. Interviews are conducted 
on a Freudian basis of interpretation. A full inter- 
view is presented, and the theoretical framework 
taking into account communication processes and 
their relation to psychodynamic developments. (25 
ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


5534. Berlin, I. N. (U. California, Sch. Med.) 
Learning mental health consultation history and 
problems. Mental Hygiene, 1964, 48(2), 257-266.-- 
The author presents a history of the relatively new 
field of mental health consultation, and discusses some 
of the problems that are met when this new role is 
played in various settings.—M. H. Lewin. 


5535. Bledsoe, Joseph C. (U. Georgia) A factor 
analytic study of the mental health domain at the 
elementary school level. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1964, 33 (1), 99-102.—In a study to define 
mental health at the level of the elementary pupil, the 
elementary forms of the Mental Health Analysis and 
the California Test of Personality were administered 
to 197 pupils enrolled in Grades 4-7, mean age 128 
mo., in a Southeastern city of 40,000 population. 
Factor analysis produced 5 interpretable factors: 
Social Self; Mental Health "Credits" or Plus Fac- 
tors; Mental Health “Debits” or Minus Factors; 
Self Acceptance; Social Acceptance.—G. F. Wooster. 


5536. Dyer, Gus W. (VA Hosp., Chillicothe, O.) 
Why not a work corps for unemployable patients? 
Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(7), 391-392.—". . . a 
new type of public enterprise is needed to provide 
suitable employment for individuals who have a his- 
tory of mental illness and are able to work, but who 
cannot or do not want to find employment in private 
enterprise." Although enlistment into such a pro- 
gram would be voluntary, such facilities are described 
as having much in common with prison work groups. 
L. Gurel. 

5537. Foreman, Milton Edward. (Ohio State 
U.) Some empirical correlates of positive mental 
health. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4831. 
Abstract. 

5538. Ginther, James E. Volunteer therapist- 
aides in voluntary health agencies. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1964, 30 (2), 15-16. —The effective 
use of selected volunteers in providing physical and 
occupational therapy for chronically diseased patients 
is discussed. Proper training and sound supervision 
result in being able to provide services to these pa- 
tients confined to their homes in an effective way 
hitherto overlooked in most communities.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5539. Gray, Robert; Kesler, Joseph, & Newman, 
W. R. (U. Utah) Social factors influencing the 
decision of severely disabled older persons to par- 
ticipate in a rehabilitation program. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1964, 25(6), 162-167.—109 severely dis- 
abled patients were rated on 7 social status factors— 
sex, economic, educational, age, family, friend, and 
health—an on whether they participated in a rehabili- 
tation program, Findings: (1) males participated 
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more than females, (2) those with financial difficulties 
were more likely to participate, KE educated 
ones participated more than the educated ones, 
(4) age made little difference, (4 those with happy 
family lives participated more. 6) friend status 

no effect, (7) health status had no effect on coopera- 
tion—W. D. Kerr. 

5540. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Communication and mental health. 
Psychiatry, 1964, 27(2), 100-106.—The meaning of 
modern social science requires understanding of man's 
whole communication process, in a multidimensional 
form. This paper intends to pull together some social- 
science trends and to see whether they can be given 
a new cast. In particular the ways in which many 
studies going on in different areas are now clearly 
converging to provide a clearly picture of the nature 
of man's communication, and thus օք the nature of 
man, are emphasized.—Author abstract. 


5541, Muthard, J. E., & Miller, L. A. (U. Iowa) 
Criteria for rehabilitation counselor performance 
in state vocational rehabilitation agencies. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 123-128. 
—This study examined the relationship oí 8 per- 
formance measures and a measure of job satisfaction 
when these were applied to 143 rehabilitation coun- 
selors in 6 states. A cluster analysis of the inter- 
correlations showed 2 clusters which included 3 
variables each. The clusters were labeled “Case 
Management” and “Performance Rating.” 2 of the 
performance variables and the job satisfaction score 
did not contribute to either cluster. The implications 
of these findings for state vocational rehabilitation 
agency practice and for further research were briefly 
considered. Journal abstract. 


5542. Rabinowitz, Herbert S., & Mitsos, Spiro 
B. (Metropolitan Rehabilitation Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C) Rehabilitation as planned social 
change: A conceptual framework. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1964, 51), 2-14 — The 
rehabilitation process is conceptualized as a form օէ 
social experience. 3 assumptions are made about the 
purposes, scope and nature of therapeutic intervention 
during restorative social change: (1) Therapeutic 
services are required only to the extent that they 
clearly help to overcome “socio-cultural dislocation" 
linked with handicapping states; (2) The pathway 
from dislocation to reintegration is divided into a 
succession of phases by a series of emotional and 
interpersonal crises; (3) The primary service of 
rehabilitation personnel is to encourage successful 
management of these transitional changes through a 
deliberate sequence of role-reforming experiences 
(resocialization). A theoretical four-phase model 
is outlined, depicting rehabilitation as a sequence of 
planned resocializations for the disabled and their 
"significant others" from dislocation to reintegration. 
(29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5543. Richman, Sol. The vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the emotionally handicapped in the com- 
munity. Rehabilitation Literature, 1964, 25(7), 194- 
202.— Guidelines in the vocational rehabilitation of 
the emotionally disturbed are presented in respect to 
(1) description of some elements of client-counselor 
relationship, (2) delineation of eligibility and service 
considerations, (3) characterization of some aspects 
of the emotionally disturbed applicant and his fam- 
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ily, (4) delineation of client "readiness," and (5) 
description of psychotherapy and use of psychiatric 
— V D. Kerr. 


5544. Sivadon, Paul. 
Adlerian ology and mental hygiene. Journal 
of Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 194-195.-- 
"The Adlerian conception of man is essentially alive 
and thus a perpetual becoming. . . . The methods 
of active education, of group psychotherapy, the gen- 
eral principles of the organization of work groups, 
of therapeutic communities, of industrial and social 
institutions, they are all found already as potentialities 
in Adlerian psychology írom its beginnings. . . . 
Mental hygience, in as much as it is a discipline aimed 
at helping man to expand in his social environment, 
finds a particularly valuable support in an optimistic 
theory which invites anybody to correct at any in- 
stant the line of his destiny by orienting him towards 
a future of social as much as individual equilibrium." 
—A. R. Howard. 


5545. Stewart, Horace F. (Milledgeville State 
Hosp., Ga.) A critical point in rehabilitation of 
the mentally ill patient. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1964, 30(2), 19.—The need for the counselor to pro- 
vide the mentally ill patient with emotional support is 
discussed. The particular significance of this sup- 
port in relation to the patient's early experiences 
beginning or restarting his work is stressed.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


5546. Thomas, Charles W., & Spangler, Donald 
P. (U. Oregon) Vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices in a long-term care medical setting. Journal 
of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30(2), 20-22.—A descriptive 
report of a vocational rehabilitation program in which 
Thomas and Spangler actively participated in a large 
chronic disease hospital. They stress the need for 
active participation by the counselor on the wards and 
in the treatment program rather than passive office 
type of services. The values derived from such a pro- 
gram result not only in direct services to the patient 
but in better understanding by the staff, better com- 
munication, and in significant reduction in conflict 
in the professional staff all of which helps the patient 
attain his goals.—M A. Seidenfeld. 


5547. Winnick, W., & Walsh, F. X. (VA Hosp., 
Brockton, Mass.) CHIRP: Community-hos| ital- 
industrial rehabilitation program. Mental ospi- 
tals, 1964, 15(3), 147-150.—Industrial contracts are 
filled by selected psychiatric patients in an in-hospital 
setting which closely simulates extramural working 
conditions.—L. Gurel. 
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5548. Bannister, D., Salmon, Phillida, & Leiber- 
man, D. M. (Bexley Hosp., Kent, England) Diag- 
nosis-treatment relationships in psychiatry : 
statistical analysis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 110(468), 726-732.—1deally a diagnostic classi- 
ficatory system might predicate rational treatment. 
For 1000 patients the relationships suggest that much 
more than diagnosis is involved in the selection of 
appropriate treatment—W. L. Wilkins. 

5549. Barry, J. R. (U. Pittsburgh) Prognosis 
and patient response to flickering light. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 447-450.— This 
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study explored the usefulness of 2 measures of prog- 
nosis via critical flicker-fusion (CFF) thresholds on 
90 female patients. No significant differences were 
found between threshold measures and length of hos- 
pitalization, improvement, severity of illness, and final 
adjustment criteria were obtained. An association 
between the criteria and CFF difference measures 
was noted especially in relation to severity of illness 
where the more severely ill patients appeared to re- 
spond slower to the change in flickering light. The 
prognostic usefulness of CFF appeared to be due 
more to its sensitivity as a status measure than any 
patient's predisposition to improve.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

5550. Bookbinder, L. J. (VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) Follow-up versus discharge status of psy- 
chiatric inpatients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(4), 501-503.--42 patients were given the 
Cornell Medical Index, Self Concept Scale, and the 
Shipley-Hartford Scale on admission and discharge. 
27 completed these same tests 28 mo. later. Non- 
returnees showed significantly less anxiety and denied 
psychiatric illness more than did the returnees. The 
returnees improved in comfort and abstract thinking 
from initial to final testing.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


5551. Bruck, Morris. (Wayne State U.) The 
relationship of perception of incongruity to set 
and stress associated with feelings of inadequacy 
in normal and abnormal groups. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4791.—Abstract. 


5552. Bruhl, H. H., Arnesen, J. F., & Bruhl, M. 
G. Effect of a low-phenylalanine diet on older 
phenylketonuria patients (long range controlled 
study). American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 69(2), 225-235.—A controlled diet study on 10 
Older phenylketonuria patients conducted for 5 yr. 
is described. It shows that it is possible to achieve 
satisfactory depletion and chemical control in older 


patients in an institutional setting. A low-phenyl- - 


alanine diet produces in older phenylketonuria pa- 
tients favorable somatic changes, including improve- 
ment of skin conditions, decreased muscular rigidity, 
better coordination and motor functions. In addition, 
7 of our 10 patients have shown personality changes. 
No significant improvement in intellectual ability was 
produced. 1 case demonstrated the value of dietary 
treatment at home. EEG findings have remained un- 
altered. Our results make it imperative that phenyl- 
ketonuria be diagnosed in early infancy and the 
phenylalanine-free diet started within the first few 
months of life before permanent and irreversible 
brain damage has occurred. Details of the low- 
. phenylalanine diet are given. The optimal phenyl- 
alanine blood level during the diet has been discussed. 
Tolerance levels of the daily phenylalanine intake 
were established for different age groups.—Author 
summary. 

5553. Ewalt, J. R. Services for the mentally ill: 
Rational or irrational? Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15 
(2), 63-66.—Presidential Address to the 1963 meet- 
ing of the American Psychiatric Association. The 
Proposition that irrational behavior is not limited to 
patients is examined by reviewing several existing 
practices, the validity of which is questioned. These 
include Possible overtreatment, both drug and psycho- 
therapeutic; restoration of the chronically ill; and 
resistance to therapy by nonphysicians.—L. Gurel. 
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5554. Fisher, C. Miller, & Adams, Raymond D. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) Transient global amnesia, 
Acta Neurologica Scandinavica, 1964, 40, Suppl. No. 
9, 83 p—A clinical syndrome of episodic global 
amnesia (GA) is documented for the Ist time by a 
series of 17 cases observed of a period of 9 yr. Am- 
nesia of psychologic origin bears very little or no 
resemblance with transient GA. Findings were: men 
and women are approximately equally affected; 95% 
of the patients are under age 50; the loss of memory 
typically involves personal identification, e.g., name, 
address, date, age, and telephone number. In addi- 
tion, recollection for what transpires in a certain 
period is often lost. Occasionally, the patient re- 
members nothing at all. Attacks did not recur except 
in 1 case. All Ss were elderly and many had evidence 
of vascular disease. Clinical study has provided no 
clue as to the mechanism of the attacks.—J. A. 
Lücker. 

5555. Hardt, Henry David. (U. Texas) Mental 
health status and religious attitudes of hospital- 
ized veterans. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 
5528-5529.—Abstract. 

5556. Jackson, Bill B. (Purdue U.) A study 
of experimentally induced hallucinations. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (12), 5544.—Abstract. 

5557. Knights, Robert M.  (U. Minnesota) 
Visual discrimination and social reinforcement in 
normal and emotionally disturbed boys. Journal 
of Personality, 1964, 32(1), 145-161.—2 experiments 
investigated the visual discrimination performance 
of emotionally disturbed, high and low anxious, and 
normal boys under a social reinforcement and neutral 
condition, The findings indicated that emotionally 
disturbed boys did not discriminate as accurately as 
normal boys and that high levels of anxiety could 
account for this difference, The results support 
Mandler and Sarason's (1952) suggestion that task 
irrelevant responses are more easily or intensely 
aroused in high anxious Ss and that these responses 
interfere with discriminatory accuracy. (18 ref.)— 
Journal summary. 

5558. Krasner, Leonard; Ullmann, Leonard P., 
& Weiss, Robert Լ. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Studies in role perception. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1964, 71(2), 367-371.—The Sarbin-Hardyck 
Stick Figure Test was used to investigate role percep- 
tion. Disorganization of role perception in 60 psy- 
chiatric patients was found to be specific to a task re- 
quiring inferences about, rather than descriptions of, 
the behavior of others. The ability to make inferences 
was found to be related to a series of other “role- 
playing" abilities. The results confirm theories of 
behavior disorders as being related to limitations in 
“role-playing” ability—Author abstract. 

5559. Lubart, Joseph M. (Psychiatry Dept., Co- 
lumbia U.) Implicit personality disorder in pa- 
tients with toxic and nontoxic goiter. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 138(3), 255-267.— 
Disorders of personality were observed in patients 
with history of toxic or nontoxic goiter. Results 
showed that “basic conflicts were strikingly similar 
in both toxics and nontoxics, but that certain differ- 
ences appear at the level of defense organization."— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5560. Miller, Charles J. Interdisciplinary con- 
tributions to speech research. Review of Educa- 
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tional Research, 1964, 34(2), 164-176.—Certain pat- 
terns appeared in speech research: journals in speech 
and hearing reported investigations that were closely 
related to medicine, physiology, and clinical and 
social psychology. Other studies were related to 
drama, group dynamics, language instruction, and 
social psychology. The all important question re- 
mains unanswered: What is speech? ere needs 
to be an improvement in the quality of the investiga- 
tions which have previously been glibly passed off 
under the label of speech research.—P, D. Leedy. 


5561. Müller-Hegemann, D. Kart Mars U. 
Leipzig, E. Germany) Zur klinischen Systematik 
der Depressionen. [On the clinical systematics of 
depressive diseases and disorder.] Psychiatrie, Neu- 
rologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(3), 
90-100.—A fter introductory remarks, which were to 
show the antagonism in the present concepts of the 
entire depression problem, the necessity of making 
more efforts for an empirically founded clinical sys- 
tematics is pointed out. 2 principal forms of depres- 
sive syndromes are distinguished and described: 15է, 
the vitally colored depression that may be observed 
especially in the depressive phases of the manic- 
depressive disease; 2nd, the depressive discord (dys- 
thymia) that may be observed in psychopathy, in 
neuroses, frequently in involution and on the basis 
of organically comprehensible changes. The antago- 
nisms of the phenomena in the 2 forms are far greater 
than the agreements. Since vitally colored depres- 
sions occasionally occur also on a neurotic basis and 
in involution, it is presently impossible to arrive at 
an etiologically substantiated classification. What is 
all the more important is a possibly unequivocal diag- 
nostic clarification in accordance with the clinical 
aspect of symptoms and the entire biography of the 
patient, in order to avoid making serious mistakes in 
the assigning of the depressive pictures. (38 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


5562. Palombo, Stanley Ք., & Bruch, Hilde. 
Falling apart: The verbalization of ego failure. 
Psychiatry, 1964, 27(3), 248-258.—It is character- 
istic of people in general and of schizophrenic patients 
in particular, that when they are under great emo- 
tional stress they tend to express their feelings of 
personal disorder in terms of images which represent 
a disruption of the normal spatial relationships among 
their observing selves, their bodies, the world and the 
people around them. This paper explores the sig- 
nificance of this use of language. It is suggested that 
it had its origin in a critical early phase of ego 
development, and that when it occurs in the speech of 
a patient it may provide important information about 
this phase.—Journal abstract. 


5563. Rinder, Irwin D. New directions and an 
old problem: The definition of normality. Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 27 (2), 107-115.—Behavioral scientists 
and those working in social psychiatry are uneasy 
about the absence of clear and explicit definitions. of 
insanity, abnormality, deviance, etc., which. inhibit 
the ability to diagnose with reliability, select illustra- 
tive cases with accuracy, or make analyses based upon 
statistical rates with confidence. Consequently, ther- 
apy, research, and theory-building all suffer. Clear, 
coherent, and logically consistent definitions would 
advance a fundamental stage in scientific analysis. 
At present, the simplest epidemiological comparisons 
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across time or space cannot be made with an optimal 
degree of reliability because there is no assurance 
that a case in one instance is equivalent to a case in 
the other in terms oí criteria which capture both 
their similarity to each other and their differentiation 
from the noncase. Author abstract. 


5564. Sandler, Jack. (VA Hosp. Coral Gables, 
Fla) Masochism: An empirical analysis. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1964, 62(3), 197-204.—Maso- 
chistic behavior is defined as a change in response 
to punishing stimuli which may take the form of 
simple desensitization at one extreme to continued, 
self-aversive stimulation at the other, Experimental 
findings reflecting such changes are cited and some of 
the conditions necessary for demonstrating these ef- 
fects are analyzed, The manner in which the sched- 
uling of events may be involved is also suggested. 
The approach which is advocated seems to offer a 
fruitful alternative to current popular conceptions of 
masochism, (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5565. Shaffer, J. W. (Johns Hopkins U.) A 
specific deficit observed in gonadal aplasia (Turn- 
er's syndrome). Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1962, 18(4), 403-406.--20 gonadal aplasia Ss were 
administered the WAIS or WISC and the Benton 
Visual Retention Test. Comparisons were made be- 
tween chromatin negative, chromatin positive, and the 
combined groups. No significant differences were 
noted between the chromatin groups. For the com- 
bined groups verbal IQ exceeded performance IQ in 
all but one case with verbal comprehension highest 
and perceptual organization lowest. A cognitive 
deficit was also suggested by the Benton results. "It 
is suggested that the cognitive deficit is characteristic 
of the syndrome of gonadal aplasia and may stem 
from an organic defect related to the chromosomal 
anomaly involved."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5566. Skoda, C. Das Pneumencephalogramm 
und einige Fragen der klinischen Psychiatrie. 
[The pneumoencephalogram and some questions of 
clinical psychiatry.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(3), 108-119.— 
The present author gives an analysis of 374 pneumo- 
encephalograms (endogenous psychoses, neuroses, al- 
coholism) in the light of a „ of some of 
the pneumoencephalograms ( koda 1962) and clinical 
parameters (age, number of electroshocks and insulin 
comas, duration of disease, and degree of the deficit 
of sociability caused by the disease). He then gives a 
graphical solution of partial correlations between the 
individual parameters, as well as a mathematical 
evaluation of the derived hypotheses. The findings 
corroborate the hypothesis of the nonspecific defect 
as a result of the hypothetical specific disease process 
in schizophrenia and the group of atypical psychoses. 
In addition, the results of leukotomy and alcoholism 
could be demonstrated. The nonspecific, neurohisto- 
logical findings in endogenous psychoses should there- 
fore be related especially to the degree of the non- 
specific deficit of sociability at the time of death, while 
the pathological substrate of the actual processal 
symptoms of psychosis is rather found in neurohisto- 
chemical changes in the nerve cells which in their 
integrity were so far by and large unaffected. (85 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5567. Sturm, Israel Eli. (Teachers Coll. Colum- 
bia U.) “Conceptual area” among pathological 
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38: 5568-5575 
: A failure to Journal of Abnor- 
mal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 216-223.— 


patients was tested by inistering the Object Sort- 
ing Test to 125 hospitalized veterans. The diagnostic 
groups were equivalent in mean education, intelli- 

ence, and length of hospitalization, but the tubercu- 
ե" and brain-damaged patients averaged 8 yr. older 
than the schizophrenics. None of the scores differ- 
entiated the groups at the .05 level. In discussing 
these results, it was maintained that, contrary to com- 
ment in the literature, “conceptual area” has never 
conclusively differentiated, in a simultaneous com- 
parison, nonpsychiatric, brain-damaged, and 
schizophrenic patients, and may not be appropriate 
for this purpose.—Journal abstract. 


5568. Swensen, C. H. Jr. (Ս. Tennessee) Sex- 
ual behavior and psychopathology: A test of 
Mowrer’s hypothesis. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1962, 18(4), 406—409,—"This study tests the 
h is that patients who seek psychotherapy in 
order to alleviate psychological symptoms would have 
violated some well-known moral scruple more fre- 
quently than a matched group of normals.” 25 
college female patients who sought psychotherapy 
were matched with 25 nonpatient college female Ss. 
Case history data was scored on 30 variables from 
a rating scale developed by Pascal and Jenkins. 12 
of the 30 phi coefficients were found significant. The 
patient group engaged in less social activity and had 
significantly agis manual ԱԵՒ and sexual inter- 
course thi e nonpatient Ss. Support of Mowrer's 
i veg the cone E eer distress 

om a violation of moral precept w - 
sented.—E. J. Kronenberger. dida 


5569. Tershakovec, Andrew. (Manhattan State 
Hosp., NYC) An observation concerning chang- 
ing attitudes toward mental illn 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121(4), 353-357.—"Ju- 
diciary intervention such 
ment is defined in social terms as a mediator 


and medicine, 
an interaction is discussed."—N. H. Pronfo. 


5570. Walker, Robert. (VA Hosp., Brockton 
Mistreatment of the mentally il. Ameri- 

can Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121 (3), 215-220.—A 
subtle and indirect cruelty is directed toward the 
mentally ill patient by the assumption that he is un- 
employable while hospitalized, a situation unfair both 
a the patient and society. This attitude is traced to 
e psychogenic theory of psychoses as represented 


ecently by Th in hi 
Tess SN. SE 8 555 in his The Myth of Mental 


5571. Wayne, Stanley Robert. 

Tus Tic dar a Saha to indices of perceived 
beha o š: issertati 

1964, 24(12), 5854-5555. ae n Abstracis, 


(Vanderbilt U.) 
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5372. Wegrocki, Henry J. (U. Southern Cali 
fornia) Vicissitudes of trauma. Journal of Hu- 
manistic Psychology, 1963, 3(2), 32-43.—4An indi- 
vidual's neurotic potential may be released by trau- 
matic experiences which disorganize his ability to 
cope with reality. Whether “coping mastery” is 
gradually restored or the symptoms remain per 
manently entrenched in the personality will depend 
upon constitutional factors, maladjustive habits oí 
response, attitudes, and the structure of his value 
system. The term “traumatic neurosis” which enjoys 
legal precedent in damage suits, like the term “in 
sanity” is a product of the “common-sense psychiatry" 
of law rather than a clear-cut psychological entity 
Ի. T. Severin. 

5573. Ziziemsky, David. (Hosp. de Ninos, La 
Plata, Argentina) Algunas consideraciones sobre 
el sindrome de la conducta hiperactiva de los 
ninos. [Some considerations of the hyperactive 
syndrome in children.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicoló- 
gica América Latina, 1964, 10(2), 132-138.—This 
syndrome (hyperactivity, lack of concentration, emo- 
tional instability) is usually attributed to brain dam- 
age. There is a transitional delay of development in 
CNS. Bender has shown that the syndrome can 
occur in the absence of brain damage. The main 
causes probably are organic damage, brain dysfunc- 
tion and altered interpersonal relations. Treatment 
is by amphetamines (50% improvement).—W. W. 
Meissner. 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


5574. Abercrombie, M. L. J. Gardiner, P. A, 
Hansen, E., Jonckheere, J., Lindon, R. L., Solo- 
mon, C., & Tyson, M. C. (Guy’s Hosp. Med. Sch., 
London, England) Visual, perceptual and visuo- 
motor impairment in physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 561- 
625.—Children were examined for vision, motor 
handicap, neurological condition, and with the WISC, 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception, a 
shape matching test, and the Benton Right-left Dis- 
crimination Battery. Cerebral palsied children were 
compared with non-brain-damaged, motor-handi- 
capped children (controls). Impairment of visuo- 
motor performance was associated with spasticity and 
not with athetosis, and the incidence in spastics was 
very high. The impairments in perceptual and visuo- 
motor tests shown by some cerebral palsied children 
were not shown by the controls. It was concluded 
that they are not due to limitation of spatial experi- 
ence. Among diplegic and hemiplegic spastics, im- 
pairment in the WISC Performance subtests, Frostig, 
shape matching, and Benton tests, was not related 
to impairment in the somatic-sensory and perceptual 
tests. Achievement on the WISC Verbal Scale and 
the Benton test was not related to motor handicap or 
to the presence of strabismus. Scores in Block De- 
sign, Coding, Eye-motor Coordination, Form Con- 
stancy and Spatial Relations subtests tended to be 
correlated with both motor handicap and strabismus; 
Object Assembly with motor handicap; and Mazes 
and Figure-ground with strabismus. (39 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


5575. Chappell, Dorothy T. (510 N. Olive Ave., 
Modesto, Calif.) Hypnosis and spasticity in para- 
plegia. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 
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(1), 33-36.—4 cases are evaluated and discussed in 
relation to the effects of hypnotherapy—M. V. Kline. 

S876. Dembo, Tamara. (Clark Ս.) Sensitivity 
of one person to another. Kies Literature, 
1964, 25(8), 231-235.—The feelings of parents of 
handicapped children that psychologists, social work- 
ers, and physicians are insensitive to their needs is 
discussed. This insensitivity is attributed to 3 varia- 
bles which are discrepant Lawas parents and the 
professional; the position of the professional, the 
perceived purpose of the visit, and the perceived 
likelihood of improvement of the handicap. — 
tions for reducing the discrepancy between vi ints 
are presented.. D. Kerr. 

5577. Jordan, Sidney. (Detroit Inst. Technology) 
The deaf-blind: A clarification. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 18(2), $03-504.—Attention is 
drawn to the differences in behavior of the deaf per- 
son who later becomes blind and the blind person who 
later becomes deaf. While the literature on the blind 
and deaf is extensive, there has been a very meager 
consideration of the — E and its 
consequent effects upon vior. An ＋ is 
the study of the “deaf-blind” by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Industrial Home for the 
Blind (1959). Throughout the literature persons 
with the double disability are classified as the deaf- 
blind and are characterized as a homogeneous group. 
The primary purpose of this paper is to indicate 
persons losing a second sense modality after child- 
hood show sufficient differences in behavior to justify 
3 separate classifications: the deafened-blind, the 
blinded-deaf, and the group that lacked both senses 
in early childhood, the deaf-blind. The present con- 
sideration will be restricted to the deafened-blind and 
the blinded-deaf, and the influences that the prior 
disability has upon interpersonal relations, modes of 
communication, and adjustment with partial or total 
loss of the second sense in adulthood. The dissimi- 
larity between the blinded-deaf and the deafened- 
blind can be attributed to the different functions of 
sight and hearing and the manner in which the loss 
of either one influences behavior.—Journal abstract, 

5578. Katalin, Fodor. (pepe Psychol., Babes- 
Bolyai U., Cluj, Rumania) nele particularitati 
de virsta ale activitatii de analiza si sinteza. [Some 
age-related characteristics of the processes of ana- 
lysis and thesis] Studia Universitatis Babes- 
Bolyai, 1959, 3(1, No. 4), 37-53.—Pupils from 
Grades 1-6, normal and deaf-mute, were given the 
task of abstracting the color of a number 8 7 — 
objects as well as that of naming the colors of objects 
presented verbally. The results are discussed in 
terms of the developmental characteristics of the men- 
tal processes of analysis and synthesis. (Russian & 
French summaries) L. Zusne. 


5579. Potter, Harry Raymond. (Ohio State Ս. 
Disabled workers’ conception of their work limi- 


tations and vocational potential. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(11), 4836-4837.— Abstract. 

5580. Pringle, M. L. The emotional and social 
development of physically handicapped children. 
Educational Research, 1964, 6(3), 207-215.—A re- 
view of the literature published between 1928 and 
1962. The amount of systematic research available 
on this subject is very limited. 1 of the conclusions 
is that many studies were based on the inadequate data 


38: 5576-5584 


with regard to behavior and personality adjustments. 


The paper summarizes salient features ich seem 
to from the reviewed literature published 
during the past 34 yr. They are under the 


following 6 headings: general descriptive, compara- 
tive education and achievement, therapy and rehabili- 
tation, case studies, and relationshi — adjust - 


ment and parental attitudes.—R F. Baldauf. 

$581. Richardson, Stephen A., Hastorf, Albert 
H. & Dornbusch, Sanford M. (Stanford Ս.) 
Effects of physical disability on a Է 


tion of himself. Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 
893-907 —Self-descriptions were obtained from 107 
children with handicaps and 128 nonhandicapped chil- 
dren aged 9 to 11 at a summer camp for under- 
privileged New York City children. Each child was 
interviewed and asked, "Tell me about yourself” with 


analyzed means of a set of perceptual categories 
largely —— derived during a pilot study. 
Differences in self-descriptions between ildren with 


ed the — restric- 
tion on physical activity, ivation of social experi- 
the — Le — of the handicap 


Blindness 


5882. Bauman, Mary K. (Personnel Res. Cent., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Group differences disclosed by 
inventory items. International Journal for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, 1964, 13(4), 101-106.— Test items 
Emotional Factors Inventory yield- 
ing significant differences between different groups of 
blind people are reported and discussed. In general, 
boys were rebellious while girls were submissive, 
youth displayed d RD T EG GE 
adults d feminine (retiring) traits, - 
i ant: found more insecure than don 


students in integrated (public school) pro- 
grams.—J. E. Morris. 


5583. 5 ( pes Health 
Cent., Virgini inn. space per- 
rime! blind and in sighted indi- 


Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 70 
(2), 325-329.—The study attempted to test the hy- 


pothesis n 
si children in the ability to manipulate them- 
de Greng: 

1 


ment.—Author abstract. 

5584. Kohler, Ivo. (Ս. Innsbruck) Orientation 
by aural cues. American Foundation for the Blind 
Research Bulletin, 1964, No. 4, 14-53.—The “‘obsta- 
cle sense of the blind” utilizes modifications of sound 
reflected from near objects. Most effective is sound 
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38: 5848-5593 
emitted from: the listener. The author developed 
somic guiding devices to extend “the acoustic pro- 
textive some over wach a range that independent 
Gegen ot kama and in the crests is, in principle 
possible.” Training courses improved performance. 
—W. E. Collins. 

5585. A fantázia ta 

—— vizsgála 


recogni 
կ os Szemle, 1962. 19(4), 439-450.—10 
short (30 sec.) sound combinations were played to 
14 Ss who had been asked to compose a story 
imagination. The stories thus 
y a few sounds and reversed 
or The selection and omission 
of sounds were found to be due not only to their 
sensorial but also to their emotional character. It was 
also observed that certain sound series have a marked 
for arousing emotions and it was picked by 
Some of the Ss were unable to submit to 
emotional stimuli of the sounds and projected 
their own emotions into their stories.—E. Friedman. 
5886. Sterne, Richard S. (Ս. Miami, Coral Ga- 
Bei Whose external reality. Social Work, 1963, 
8(1), 127-128.—A critique of a report on role deter- 
minants for the blind (see 37: 5324). The Lukoff- 
Whiteman article apparently demonstrated that opin- 
ions of significant others were more highly related 
J of the blind than 
education, or other factors. Re-examination of this 
report questions the statistics presented. It is noted 


z 
š 
E 
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selectively those definitions which support his behav- 
ior which paz be based Ce still other and unobserved 


Deafness 
5587. A,, Kopp, George A., & 
Holbrook, ւ The vowel lormante of deaf 
and normal- eleven- to fourteen-year-old 


- to 
boys. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders. 1964, 
29(2), 15617010 vowels in * 
in sentences recorded by 18 deaf and 
A normal - . een the ages of 11 and 
4 yr. The deaf had higher mean fundamental fre- 
quencies; greater ranges of fundamental frequencies 
35 d greater mean ranges of the first 
formant frequencies and amplitudes. Vowels were 
seldom accurately spoken by the deaf.—M. F. Palmer. 
5588. Belkin, Marvin; Suchman, Edward; Berg- 
Rosenblatt, Daniel, & Jacobziner, 
A demonstration program for conduct- 
earing tests in day care centers. Journal of 
eech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29 (3), 335-338. 
—Audiometrists administered screening examinations 
to 3834 preschool children in 78 day care centers 
1 the 5 boroughs of New Vork City from 
performed 


ing հ 
Sp 


to July, 1961. These tests were successfully 

| on 96% of the children examined, with 

93% passing and 7% classified as needing referral 

for further testing. Such Screening procedures are 
feasible and probably valid. MH. F. Palmer. 
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5589, Furth, Hans G. & Younis, — 
(Catholic U. Arizona) Color-object paired asso- 
ciates in deaf and hearing children with and with. 


out response Journal of Consulting — 
Psychology, 1964, 203) 221-227. Deal and š 


Ss, aged 6 and 10, were compared in 2 nonv 
presented paired-associates tasks. One condition 
neutral stimuli unrelated to toy response objects ` 


and another condition had colors systematically fe 
lated to the same objects to provide interfering re 
sponse competition. Age differences were ol 
while task interacted with deafness such that 
but not deaf Ss were impeded by the interference 
condition relative to the neutral condition. It was 
concluded that deaf Ss showed no perceptual rigidity 
and that covert verbalizations of hearing Ss or exe 
periential poverty in deaf Ss produced the differential 
task effects.—Jowrnal abstract, 


5590, Góllesz, Viktor, & Gaspar, Arpad. "Tri- 
optophon"— Three-dimensional “Phonetic Mirror" 
combined with amplifier. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(3), 338-340.—A 3- 
dimensional phonetic mirror combined with an ampli- 
fier gives a 3-dimensional view of the S's and thera- 
pist’s faces.—M. F. Palmer. 


5591. Gottlieb, Gilbert; Doran, Carter, & Whit- 
ley, Sarah. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., Raleigh, N. C.) 
Cerebral dominance and speech acquisition in 
deaf children. Journal of Abnormal & Social P 
chology, 1964, 69(2), 182-189.—In examining 
prediction that left cerebral dominance, as indexed by 
hand and sighting preference, should be a positive 
accompaniment of speech learning in individuals 
whose cerebral speech areas are likely to be in the 
left hemisphere, it was found that over a 10-12 
period of formal education right-handed-right-sight- 
ing deaf students consistently earned higher speech 
grades than their right-handed-left sighting and 
right-handed-mixed-sighting counterparts 
on the basis of hearing loss. This finding psc 
the hypothesis that the cerebral mechanisms relevant 
to speech acquisition are simplified, facilitated, and/or 
less prone to interference when control of speech, 
hand, and eye is localized primarily in 1 hemisphere 
of the brain. Journal abstract. 


5592. High, Wallace S., Fairbanks, Grant, & 
Glorig, Aram. Scale for self-assessment of hear- 
ing handicap. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1964, 29(3), 215-230.—A self-report 
was developed for assessing handicap resulting from 
hearing impairment. 2 parallel forms had an internal 
consistency reliability of .96. A sample of 50 hear- 
ing-impaired men and women were given a battery 
of standard audiological tests and the correlation 
coefficient was about .70 between the standard tests 
and the Hearing Handicap Scale, and the Ss’ better 
ears. The Handicap Scale did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with either better or poorer ear speech dis- 
crimination measures.—M. Բ. Palmer. 


5593. Flower, Richard M. Familial coincident 
renal disease and hearing loss. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(3), 329-333.—A 
report of H cases with familial coincident renal dis- 
ease and hearing loss. Hearing losses among these 
cases apparently were all congenital, although some 
adults reported normal hearing in childhood. Pa- 
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pret: with reel dnoeders be have routine bear- 
img checks — M. F. Palmer 

Soi. Harford, Earl, & Mushet, Has- 
son. Binaural hearing with one aid. 
Howrmal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(2), 
13-146.—8 clinical cases with unilateral bearing 
lows were Gtted with car-level hearing aids for the 
impaired cars, 7 of them on a full-time եան. The 
case reports convince the authors that it is , 
possible and practical for a person with normal or 
ԹԱ normal bearing for speech in one car, and 
with usable residual hearing for speech in the other 
ear, to benefit from such fitting V. F. Palmer. 

1595. MacGinitie, Walter H. ( 

Columbia Ú.) Ability of deaf to 
different word classes. Journal of Speech & Hear- 
ing Research, 1964, 7(2), 11-1 

test based on 90 sentences sampled from -grade 
readers was devised. One word was omitted from 
cach sentence, the omitted word being chosen so that 
4 lexical classes and 6 function word 
each sampled 9 times, Restorations of these omis- 
sions by 30 deaf children and 30 hearing children 
with similar reading ability were compared. Al- 
though the hcaring children were more 
successful in restoring the omitted words, pat- 
terns of difficulty of the different form classes were 
remarkably similar for the 2 groups, (18 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 

5596. Martin, Frederick N., & Bailey, H. A. 
Ted. Clinical comment on the 
acuity level (SAL) test. Journal of Speech & Hear- 
ing Disorders, 196A, 29(3), 326-329.—The SAL 
test, when applied to patients with high-frequency 
or unilateral sensory-neural losses, was found to re- 
sult in misleading threshold shifts indicating con- 
ductive or mixed losses.—M. F. Palmer, 

5597. Miller, Alfred L. The use of masked 
2 speech as an aid in „ 
of feigned unilateral hearing losses. Journal 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(3), Gel 
—A technique is suggested for help in identification 
of feigned or actual unilateral hearing loss. Audi- 
ometers supply the speech signal and another audi- 
ometer or its equivalent supplies a white noise- 


š 


masking signal. e technique attempts to establish 
the validity of bone-conduction SRT h the use 
of bone-conducted speech that is masked binaurally 


or monaurally with white noise.—M. F. Palmer. 

5598. Yantis, Phillip A. & Decker, Robert 
On the short increment amenity aie (SISI 
Test) Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 
29(3), 231-246—The SISI test was given to 3 
groups of Ss comprising 25 individuals with normal 
hearing and 130 Ss with a 
ears of a sensory-neural type. t 
mended as a routine audiological technique in 
differential diagnosis of abnormal auditory functions. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

Srrrcn Derects 


5599. Bay, Ք. (Med. Acad., Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many) Present concepts of aphasia. Geriatrics, 
1964, 19(5), 319-331.—Older classifications held that 
different aphasias correspond to disorders of partial 
functions of language and that nonlanguage factors 
are not involved. For a correct interpretation non- 


35: 5904-5604 


wel «մե մշտա» muat be considered. 
Re dí mash may be due to any of these 
en L wat ging 
ing rather of speech. —D, T. Herman. 


mn Benton, id o CS lowa) Depp. 
mental aphasia (DA) . Certes, 
1964, 1(1), GSA mass of evidence has accumu- 


system as 
ever, there still remains a group of children who do 


distely apparent fearon 
is abeo evidence to that the basis for DA 
of the receptive-expressive type is higher-level awdi- 


deficit. This paper evaluates the 
.)— Author summary. 
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S601. Bricker, L. Schuell, Hildred, & 
Jenkins, James J. (Northwestern U.) Effect of 
word frequency and word h on spell- 

errors. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
[C 7(2), 183-192.— The Wide Range Achievement 
Spatling e was administered to C4 aphasic Ss. 
Total errors on cach of the 100 test words and errors 
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ho 
showed that i over 
tad cs is the exception rather the 
rule in such cases. Where ia occurs 


to psychological reactions of various types —M. F. 
'almer. 


5604. Sequence ing in 
aphasic and deaf children. Journal. of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(2), 171-177.--1 sensory 
aphasic children were compared with 10 hearing and 
10 deaf controls on age, sex, IQ, and performance 
on a nonsequential visual memory task. Results were 
not conclusive. Similar scores on successive and 
simultaneous sequence tasks indicated that the dif- 
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LE sate 
SX besat b wind to do contin 
LR) Ga onmgeral aspect involve — M F 
fend fren Cem H 
a aty d pu e parents of 
rures monstutterers. Joers of 
ILE — Dsm 1%4,29(2), 122-124-- 
Perrone od ttuttreery amd parents of soettutterer: do 
ton deter à ` behavior for 
thermal ves. Ghaner, and SÉ how- 
ever, were more specifically concerned ԶԱ 
felini bo speech standards, and this may be the 
tense for the difference in the results —M E Palmer 
«ու Edna, & Lohr, Frances E. Severe 
disorders and motor „ Journal 
Zn 2 Disorders, 1964, 29(3), 286- 
The ‘ests of Motor Proficiency were 


children with severe articulatory 
“speaking controls matched for 
sex, and IQ. NEE e iut was 

DI to produce acceptably 4 or more 
different consonant sounds.” The speech defective 


"nd on the whole significantly lower motor 
than the normal-speaking controls, Experi- 
control means for each of 
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ճնու Uzia sterilon of speech in aphasia.] Mos- 
Evaluation of Invalid Labor, 
M discussion of a “dif- 
€ exercises in aphasic 
" based on the y and restorative 

over 130 aphasics—J. D. London. 
Menyuk, Paula. ( Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
of grammar of children with 
speech. Journal of 
1964, 7(2), 109-121.— 
was used to compare 
diagnosed as using in- 
that of 10 matched children using 
formalize the description 
periodical — The 
was ly sampled from 
` Իր" 
were 
of children in each group were 
of Sentences containing syntactic 
5 grammar. e term 
° a misnomer pur s no age 
production of a child with 
speech match or cie match that of a child 
was ized that the dif- 
repetition of syntactic 
might be due to dif- 
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մ les whereas children with 
increasingly differentiating rules 
Structures as they matured—Journal 


5609. Minifie, Fred D., & Cooker. Ha 

„Harry S. A 
— index. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1964, 29(2), 189-192 —The ratio of the total 
numbers of syllables uttered to the traditional measure 
of words per minute provides an effective tool for 
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wmalieg Gocecy օտ a continuous dimemion MN F 


5610. Reichstein, Jerome. A the 
consistency in differential ZH 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 


1964, 29(2), 147-155.—3 groups of 24 children were 

& group of normakhearing chikirem, & 
group of children with peripheral bearing losa, amd a 
group of primarily receptive aphasic chikiren as Se 
for a series of tests of auditory consistency. There 
was a great deal of heterogeneity in the aphasic group, 
The aphasic group could be divided on the basis of 
those who o rm» larger than the largest range in 
the hearing loss group, and those who had ranges 
similar to or smaller than the largest range in the 
bearing loss group. 10 aphasic children were com 
sistent in their responses, being very similar to the 
mean of the hearing loss group. 6 aphasic Se were 
inconsistent.—M. F. Palmer. 

5611. Robbins, Samuel D. 1000 stutterers: A 
personal report of clinical experience and research 
with recommendations for therapy. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(2), 178-1 86.— 
Review of the author's work with 1000 cases of 
stuttering. Some of the techniques used are not in 
agreement with present-day work, others philosoph- 
ically appear earlier than much present-day work.— 
M. F. uf 


5612. Sies, Luther F. & Hixon, Thomas J. 
Acron elements in aphasic speech. /owrnal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(2) , 186-189.— 
Acronymic behavior is frequent in aphasias.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5613. Sommers, Ronald K., Furlong, Ann K. 
Rhodes, Frank E., Fichter, George R., Bowser, 
Dolores C. Copetas, Florence G., & Saunders, 
Zane G. Effects of maternal attitudes upon im- 
provement in articulation when mothers are 
trained to assist in h correction. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(2), 126-132. 
--80 children and their mothers were selected who 
were attending the Terminal Speech Program of 
Armstrong County Pennsylvania School The chil- 
dren were divided into 4 groups with 12 of 40 
mothers found to have unhealthy attitudes, being 14 
trained and 14 not trained, compared էօ % of 40 
mothers found to have healthy attitudes, being !4 un- 
trained and 14 trained. All 80 children received group 
therapy. No interactions of maternal attitude and 
training resulted.—M. F. Palmer. 

5614. Subtelny, Joanne D., Mestre, Jorge C., & 
Subtelny, J. Daniel. Comparative study of normal 
and defective articulation of /s/ as related to mal- 
occlusion and deglutition. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(3), 269-285.—30 Ss 
with normal occlusion and normal speech, 31 Ss with 
Class II Division 1 malocclusion with normal speech, 
and 20 Ss with Class II Division 1 malocclusion with 
defective speech were appraised clinically by an audit- 
ing panel. Clinical appraisals of lip and tongue ac- 
tivity during deglutition also were obtained. Com- 
parative analysis of radiographic data for Ss, equated 
for degree and type of malocclusion and differentiated 
by , Showed that speakers with defective artic- 
ulation of /s/ fronted the tongue tip excessively. The 
major differentiating factor was at the anterior open- 
ing of the constriction.—M, Բ. Palmer. 
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smooth with to orienting and visual search 
responses. Implications of these findings were dis- 
cunted—4. Barclay. 

5625. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Notable progress 
in the and treatment of k 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1964, 25(9), 258-267.—A 
nontechnical overview of directed to epi- 
leptics, their parents and professional workers. Top- 
ics covered include the basic categorization and causa- 
tion of epilepsy, areas of progress, differentiation of 
seizure patterns, advances in medical = — 
treatment, psychotherapeutic treatment, intelligence o 
the epileptic, genetic factors, social and psychological 
treatment, and employment outlook. item bib- 
liogr.) —W. D. Kerr. 

5626. Zakharov, Y. 1 * —.— 
neurological symptoms means of Vendero- 
vitch's “coin test." Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psik- 
hiatrii, 1964, 64(4), 512-514.—300 sane Ss were 
studied by means of E. L. Venderovitch's “coin test." 
Ss were required to touch a coin and estimate its size. 
Underestimation was considered a sign of an organic 
lesion of the pyramidal system. The study revealed 
that 69% of the sane Ss did not correctly estimate 
the size of the coins touched. It was observed that 
in 90% of the cases the size of the coins was smaller 
according to their perception. This "law" has been 
confirmed by other authors. These findings indicate 
that the "test of positive coins" could not have great 
value for diagnosing organic lesions of the pyramidal 
system.—P. J. Volkert. 


Brain Damage 
5627. Balthazar, E. E. (Caro, Mich., State Hosp. 


for Epileptics ) Cerebral unilateralization in 
chronic epileptic cases: The Wechsler Object As- 
sembly Journal of Clinical Psychology, 


subtest. 

1963, 19(2), 169-171.—The epileptic behavior of 63 
brain d. ed chronic epileptics was predicted using 
the ME bly subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
The OAS was most discriminating subtest of 
all and most accurately reflected organic involvement, 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5628. es, Charles Manly. (State U. Iowa) 
Prediction of brain damage using the Holtzman 


inkblot technique and other selected variables. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4789.— Abstract. 


5629. Benton, A. L., Van Allen, M. W., & Fogel, 
M. L. (U. Iowa) Temporal orientation in cere- 
bral Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1964, 139(2), 110-119. —A brain-damaged group of 

nonpsychotic patients was compared with a control 
group of 110 patients with no evidence or history of 
cerebral disease, _A brief temporal orientation test 
required each patient to provide day of week, day of 
month, month, year and time of day. This test proved 
to be “a more sensitive indicator of impairment in 
temporal orientation than the usual procedures em- 
ployed in the clinical neurological examination.”—N, 
H. Pronko. 


. 5630. Birch, Herbert G. (Yeshiva U.) Brain 
injured children. Rehabilitation Literature, 1964, 
25(2), 33-64.—The diagnosis of the "brain-damaged" 
child has become more important in recent years, but 
it is pointed out that the fact of brain damage (an- 
atomic or physiologic alteration of a pathologic kind 
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in nerve tissue of the brain) differs from the concept 
of the brain-damaged child (a certain pattern of be. 
havioral disturbance). The author suggests that the 
di is of brain damage is often made on behavioral 
rather than physiologic grounds, that brain damaged 
children do not necessarily exhibit characteristic be 
havior, and that a multiplicity of behaviors may result 
dependent on such factors as focus, extent, character 
and developmental stage when the lesion was in. 
curred. Characteristic behavioral patterns of the 
brain damaged child are discussed. II. D. Kerr 


5631. Chandler, Peter J., Parsons, Oscar A. & 
Haase, Gunter R. (U. Oklahoma Med, Cent.) 
Identification of brain damage by flicker perim- 

: A second crossvalidation. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 217-218.—Examinations of 
100 brain-damaged and 50 non-brain-damaged in- 
dicate satisfactory cross-validation of a method for 
detection of brain damage by flicker perimetry. 734% 
of the brain-damaged and 70% of the non-brain- 
damaged were correctly identified —/ournal abstract. 

5632. Fitzhugh, Kathleen, B., Fitzhugh, L. C, 
& Reitan, R. M. (New Castle State Hosp., Ind.) 
Influence of age upon measures օք problem solving 
and experiential 3 in subjects with long- 
standing cerebral dysfunction. Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy, 1964, 19, 132-134.—When an older and younger 
group of Ss with longstanding cerebral dysfunction 
were compared on the basis of 22 tests ranked on a 
continuum from problem solving to stored informa- 
tion, it was found that age differences were larger 
with tests requiring problem solving ability than with 
those requiring stored information.—J. Botwinick. 

5633. Garfield, John C. (U. Iowa) Motor im- 
persistence in normal and brain-damaged children. 
Neurology, 1964, 14(7), 623-630.—The main purpose 
of this study was to assess the performance of 140 
normal children on 8 tasks involving the ability to 
sustain voluntary motor acts, to compare the per- 
formances of matched groups of brain-damaged and 
normal children on these tasks, and to determine the 
incidence of motor impersistence in the brain-damaged 
Ss. A significantly greater proportion of brain- 
damaged Ss than normal Ss was found to be imper- 
sistent on each task, except head-turning during sen- 
sory testing. As an overall measure, pathological 
impersistence (PI) was attributed to each child show- 
ing impersistence on 2 or more tasks. Using this 
definition as a cutting score, a screening efficiency of 
93% was attained. PI was found in 3% of the normal 
Ss and 68% of the brain-damaged Cs.—J. A. Lücker. 

5634. Luriia, A. Ք. (Moscow State Ս.) Neiro- 
psikhologiia v lokal’noi diagnostike mozgovykh 
porazhenii. [Neuropsychological diagnosis of local 
brain damage.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 
3-15.—Against the views of both single brain loci of 
higher functions and the mass action of the brain, 
multiple localization in hierarchically organized brain 
centers of complexly structured psychic functions is 
postulated. These functions may be disrupted by 
damage to any link in the chain of functionally related 
centers; depending on where the damage lies, the 
symptoms may be quite different. A careful, con- 
vergent neuropsychological analysis which utilizes 
several diagnostic methods ("syndrome analysis") is 
necessary. Syndrome analysis also permits recogni- 
tion of a physiological relationship between seemingly 
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diferent functions and the i š difference 
between seemingly related use of fac- 
tor analysis of neurops tests to uncover 
relationships between istical and physiological fac- 


tors is advocated. —L. Zusne. 


S635. McDonald, Robert Drury. (Syracuse Ս.) 
Effect of brain on reaction time 
with variations of the Dis- 
pertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5573-5574 — 
Abstract. 

5636. McDonald, Robert D. (VA Hosp, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) Effect of brain on 


ability. Journal of Nervous & Mental - 2 ed 
138(3), 241-247,—3 independent grou; ma 
human Ss were used: brain damaged (BD), hospital 
control ( HC), and normal control in a test of reaction 
time involving variable interval presentations, “As 
the RTs were signficantly longer for the BD Ss than 
those of the controls, it was inferred that their ex- 
pectancy level was inferior to that of the control Ss.” 
Adaptability was defined in terms of ncy as 
revealed by differential RTs.—N. H. Pronko, 


5637. Orme, J. E., Lee, D., & Smith, M. R. 
(Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield) as- 
sessments of brain and int 

ment in psychiatric patients. British Journal 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(3), 161-167. 
—This study reports the apparent capacity of certain 
test performances to detect brain damage. 2 measures 
(derived from the Modified Word Learning Test and 
from design recall) were used which have been 
claimed to be specific indicators of brain damage. A 
measure of intellectual impairment of a more gone 
kind was derived from verbal/nonverbal intellectual 
performance discrepancies. A group of brain dam- 
aged Ss, 3 groups of neurotics, 3 groups of psychotics 
and an epileptic group were studied. The results in- 
dicate the differentiation of brain damaged Ss from 
others is possible. Various score combinations are 
discussed to this end. Other points of interest con- 
cern the performances of chronic schizophrenics, and 
positional learning effects in different clinical groups. 
—Journal abstract. 


5638. Riese, Walther, & Collison, John. (Rt. 2, 
Box 397, Glen Allen, Va.) Aphasia in ood 
reconsidered. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dis- 
case, 138(3), 293-295.—6 cases of aphasia in brain- 
injured children ranging in age from 2 to 10 yr. at 
time of injury are presented. 4 children had transient 
symptoms only, which cleared spontaneously. Conven- 
tional brain theory is reconsidered.—N. H. Pronko. 


5639. Stark, Rosemary. (Wayne State U.) An 
investigation of unilateral cerebral pathology with 
equated verbal and visual-spatial tasks. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4807.—Abstract. 


5640. Vondráček, V., Horvai, L, & Student, V. 
(Karls U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Die Aggression 
nach dem Kopftrauma. [The aggression following 
the cephalic trauma.] Psychiatrie Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 16(3), 104-107.— 
Definition of the aggression in the broader and closer 
sense. The aggression in the closer sense was divided 
in 4 degrees: (1) entirely suppressed aggression, (2) 
verbal aggression, (3) aggression directed towards 
objects, (4) aggression directed towards animals and 
human beings. The aggression is a reaction of the 
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rain steen, in 40 patient ressors the anamneses 
showed cephalic traumas in 17 cases (42.5%). Ina 
forensic-psychiatric expertise 103 delinquent 
sors were examined, of whom 25 (24.5%) had 
serious head wounds, whereas in the control 
2 of patients and employees of the psychiatric 
accidents were found in only 6 persons (5.8%), 
Journal abstract. 
5641. Wunderlin, R. J, & McPherson, M. W. 
í imbalance damaged 
to 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 
(4), 410-413.—20 male Ss showing a medical history 
of oxygen deprivation were matched with a similar 
number of normal Ss. Data from WISC protocols 
was examined, Gravitational concern by remarking 
about precariousness of objects or humans and a 
hi incidence of inactivity marked the clinical Ss, 
anoxic Ss manifested a sensitivity to imbalance, 
forecast the disintegration of a house, and interchanged 
the legs of the Manikin.—E. 7. Kronenberger. 


Cerebral Palsy 
Blanchard, Irene, Results of controlled 
ՀԱՆ oor Sree corcha! poleled pe- 
tients. Cerebral Palsy Review, 1964, 25(2), 9-12-- 


A program of controlled sucking for food intake, with 
no efforts at speech therapy, used on 
3 girls, 11, 13, and 20 yr, of age, was 
found to them develop normal patterns of 
articulation —T. E. Newland. 
5643. Hixon, Thomas J. & Hardy, James C. 
Restricted motility of the ‘speech articulators in 
. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1964, 29(3), 29. 80 children diagnosed 
as spastic-quadriplegics and 25 children di as 
athetoid iplegics were studied by Os for 
speech: iveness, rates of repetition and rates of 
repetitive h movements, The neurophysio- 


S movements of the articulators can be used to 
oat an adequate evaluation of restricted motil- 
ity.—M. F. Palmer. 


5644. Linde, Thomas. (Cerebral Palsy Work 
Cent, Milwaukee, Wis.) ental evaluation in 
cerebral palsy. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30 
(2), 17.—Linde presents a brief review of the limita- 
tions in the test evaluation of the intelligence and in- 
tellectual competency of the person with cerebral 
palsy. He points out the lack of suitability of most 
existing instruments because of the premium which 
they put upon motoric, perceptual, and other factors 
which the individual with cerebral palsy has either 
been less adequately equipped with or had less than 
normal opportunity to develop. He also emphasizes 
what a sound and empathic clinician may contribute 
to the test scene and the interpretation of the findings. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5645. Linde, Thomas. (Milwaukee Cerebral 
Palsy Work Cent.) Service and maintenance: A 
vocational success story for cerebral palsied per- 
sons. Cerebral Palsy Review, 1964, 25(2), 13-14.— 
Elements in a service and maintenance habilitation 
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training program are described. 21 of 28 clients were 
placed in competitive jobs.—T. E. Newland. 

5646. Mecham, Merlin J. (U. Utah) Differen- 
tial identification of factors related to language 
delay in young cerebral palsied children. Cerebral 
Palsy Review, 1964, 25(2), &9.—Behavioral cues 
which may be related to delay in language develop- 
ment are described and objective testing devices are 
named which could help quantify contributive factors. 
—T. E. Newland. 

5647. Peters, Dorothy M. (Detroit Orthopedic 
Clinic, Mich.) Developmental conceptual com- 
ponents in the normal child: A comparative study 
with the cerebral palsy child. Cerebral Palsy Re- 
view, 1964, 25(2), 2-7.—Nontechnically described is 
the development of a nonverbal test of perceptual com- 
ponents believed important in the formation of con- 
cepts and the results obtained on children aged 3 yr.- 
7 yr. 5 mo. The performance of 15 cerebral palsied 
children on a revision of the test are presented.—7. 
E. Newland. 

5648. Phillips, C. J., & White, R. R. (Ս. Bir- 
mingham, England) The prediction of educational 
progress among cerebral palsied children. De- 
velopmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1964, 6(2), 
167-174.—Children with motor handicaps from early 
infancy were compared with other physically handi- 
capped children of the same age-range, attending the 
same school. When the uncontrolled variables of age 
and intelligence were allowed for there was a sig- 
nificant difference between the 2 groups in the 
acquisition of reading and arithmetic skills. The 
predictive validity of the Stanford-Binet IQs was 
shown to be lower for the children with early motor 
handicaps than for those with other physical handi- 
caps. Itis hypothesised that prediction of response to 
educational opportunity by such tests as the Stanford- 
Binet may be invalidated by perceptual deficiences.— 
Author summary. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


5649. Berkson, G. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Stereotyped movements of mental de- 
fectives: V. Ward behavior and its relation to an 
experimental task. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(2), 253-264--5 groups of 
severely and profoundly defective males were ob- 
served during 2 days in their ward, employing check- 
list and descriptive methods. In no group were inter- 
actions with the physical or social environment prom- 
inent. A profoundly defective blind group and 1 
which did mostly complex movements of the hands 
as a stereotyped act spent most of their time doing 
stereotyped movements. "This was less true of a 
group which did mainly body rocking as a stereo- 
typed act. A profoundly defective group which did 
no stereotyped movements was similar in behavior to 
a severely retarded group but did not communicate 
as much. Patients who did stereotyped motor acts 
also tended to be stereotyped with respect to the 
variety of places in which they were found and the 
number of objects they manipulated. In a second 
study, all but 2 of the same Ss were tested with 
regard to certain functions important in certain ex- 
perimental psychological tasks. Specifically, the Ss 
were required to sit still and to retrieve candy placed 
in their mouth, hand, on a table and under transparent 
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and opaque cubes. Scores on this test were related 
to ward behavior. It was concluded that primitive 
interaction with environment and defect in this inter- 
action accounted for a large proportion of the vari- 
ance in the behavior of profoundly defective patients, 
Author summary. 

5650. Bryant, P. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) The effect of a verbal instruction on trans- 
fer in normal and severely subnormal children. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1964, 8(1), 
35-43.—2 experiments showed that original task in- 
struction improved the performance of both normal 
and severely subnormal Ss, but, although this instruc- 
tion also improved transfer in the normal group, it 
impeded it with severely subnormal Ss. An hypothe- 
sis is put forward that this difference between the 
2 groups is due to the fact that severely subnormal Ss 
transfer negative rather than positive learning 
Author summary. 

5651. Budoff, Milton, & Friedman, Martin. (U. 
Massachusetts) "Learning potential" as an assess- 
ment approach to the adolescent mentally re- 
tarded. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 
(5), 434-439.—Studies with the educable mentally 
retarded have shown that, given a period of sufficient 
training and practice on motor tasks, the final level of 
performance achieved overlaps that of Ss with aver- 
age IQs. The present study reports data fitting with 
this result using a reasoning task, the Kohs Blocks. 
Institutionalized adolescents, Stanford-Binet IQ 
range 42 to 75 were used. Experimental Ss were 
coached on a parallel series of block designs. Initial 
performance level on the task approximated the level 
predicted from the Binet IQs. Scores of the coached 
Ss on the Kohs series administered 1 day and 1 mo. 
following coaching demonstrated markedly increased 
proficiency. The discussion questioned the adequacy 
of present criteria used in categorizing the retarded. 
It suggested that the approach of this study, i.e., ob- 
taining an estimate of potential for profiting from a 
nonschool related reasoning task on which they are 
appropriately coached in an ego-supportive context, 
may prove to be a useful supplementary technique to 
predict adult status.—Journal abstract. 

(U. 


5652. Budoff, Milton, & Liebowitz, Joel. J 
Massachusetts) "Tolerance for stress among insti- 
tutionalized mildly retarded adolescents. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(4), 333-341--Ճ 
sample of institutionalized adolescent borderline and 
mildly retarded patients was administered the mild 
stress of a mirror tracing task and a severe stress of 
hand cooling in ice-cold water for 25 minutes. The 
sample consisted of 4 subgroups selected by the rat- 
ings of nursing personnel along the 2 dimensions of 
good and poor adjustment to the authority structure 
of an institutional dormitory and good or poor in- 
ternalized control of behavior in the dormitory. Per- 
formance in the 2 stress experiments reported was 
poorer for those patients who manifested poorer ad- 
justment to the dormitory, and/or poor behavioral 
control.—Journal abstract. 


5653. Carkhuff, RR (Ս. Buffalo) Persevera- 
tion of habit in drawing tasks as a characteristic 
distinguishing mental defectives from normals. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 413-415. 
—To test an hypothesis involving the concept of 
perseveration in the amount of face detail behavior 
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between normals and mental defectives, 26 mental 
defectives or borderline Ss and 26 normals were 
given the task of drawing a full man or a face of a 
man. The normals had more detail, significantly 
more face detail when only the face was drawn than 
exhibited on the full man drawing, and more detail 
for the normals when they draw the man first rather 
than the face drawn first. The normals appeared 
to be able to adapt to achieve a given end in contrast 
to the defectives. Perseveration of habit as dis- 
tinguishing normals from defectives was supported, 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5654. Churchill, Lindsey. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Sex differences among mildly retarded 
admissions to a hospital for the mentally retarded. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(2), 
269-276.—The following hypothesis was studied: 
Mildly retarded female admissions to hospitals for 
the mentally retarded are more deviant among women 
in general (on factors other than IQ) than mildl 
retarded male admissions are among men in Pao 
The hypothesis was explored in 2 areas: delinquent 
behavior and personal characteristics. The data gen- 
erally support the hypothesis, but have weaknesses 
that make the tests less convincing than they might 
be—Author summary. 

5655. Clack, Thomas Dean. (U. Connecticut) 
Probability discrimination in normal and mentally 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 
(11), 4811-4812.— Abstract. 

5656. Cortazzo, Arnold D. (Nat. Ass. Retarded 
Children, NYC) Increasing sociability for the 
retarded through activity programs. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1964, 30(2), 13-14.—Some mentally 
retarded individuals who are too seriously handi- 
capped to be acceptable in a sheltered workshop pro- 
gram are found to be helped in their personal and 
Social development by an activity program which 
reduces their social handicap, increases their sense 
of self-esteem and improves their relationships with 
family, peers, and community.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5657. Dokecki, Paul R. (Peabody Coll) Re- 
views of the literature relative to the behavior 
potential of the severely retarded. Training School 
Bulletin, 1964, 61(2), 65-75.—The present review 
dealt with the knowledge of the behavior potential of 
the severely retarded gained through experimental 
procedures. Issues relevant to the research were dis- 
cussed and a comprehensive review of the literature 
was presented historically. The literature before 1940 
was characterized by sporadic efforts except for the 
concentrated work of Aldrich and Doll at the Train- 
ing School at Vineland. Since 1940 the literature 
has grown and has shown encouraging trends in 
methodology, experimental sophistication, and at- 
tempts to account for results by theory. Findings 
and limitations of the research were discussed in 
terms of institutional practices and the need for more 
productive work with this population—Journal ab- 
tract. 

5658. Dingman, Harvey F., & Silverstein, A. B. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Calif.) Intelligence, motor 
disabilities, and reaction time in the mentally re- 
tarded. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1964, 2 (3). A steadiness test, tapping test, and 
simple and complex reaction-time tests were admin- 
istered to 265 mentally-retarded Տտ. No significant 
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correlations were found between simple or complex 
reaction-time and intelligence, or steadiness. The 
results did show a significant correlation between 
simple and complex reaction-time and tapping. The 
results suggest that previously reported negative rela- 
tionships between reaction-time and mental ability 
may in part be attributable to failure to control effects 
of motor disability.—5. L. Freud, 


5659. Doria, Medina Ք. (Hosp. Neuropsiquiá- 
trica de Hombres, Buenos Aires) Episodios psico- 
ticos en el débil mental. [Psychotic episodes in 
the mentally defective.] Acta Psiquidtrica y Psico- 
lógica Américana Latina, 1964, 10(2), 118-121.— 

ծ symptomatology of psychotic episodes in men- 
tally defective patients is varied. Typical symptoms 
are auditory hallucinations, visual delusions and hal- 
lucinations, motor and psychic excitement, loquacity, 
uncoordinated thought, ideas of reference, paranoid 
trends, disturbances of consciousness, disorientation, 
irregular and unstable affectivity. 4 clinical varieties 
are defined: (a) affective disorders: depression and 
agitation; (b) paranoid reactions; (c) hysterical 
reactions; (d) amential forms, “he history is often 
important in establishing differential diagnosis.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


5660. Drillien, C. M., & Wilkinson, E. M. (U. 
EE Emotional stress and mon- 
goloid births. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1964, 6(2), 140-143.—A_ retrospective 
study of mentally defective children in Edinburgh 
confirms Stott's findings of a significantly higher 
incidence of severe emotional stress in the pregnan- 
cies of mothers giving birth to infants with Down's 
syndrome than in the mothers of nonmongoloid de- 
fectives. This was particularly marked in mothers 
aged 40 yr. and over. In most cases the stress was 
preconceptional in origin. It is suggested that endo- 
crine disturbance resulting from emotional stress 
may be causatively associated with the chromosomal 
anomalies found in Down's syndrome. Author sum- 
mary. 


5661. Eimas, Peter D. (U. Connecticut) Sub- 
jective reinforcement in the paired-associate learn- 
ing of retarded and normal children. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 18(3), 183-196.--32 
retarded children were given 2 reinforced paired- 
associate trials, R, and Rs, and 4 nonreinforced test 
trials, T, գ, in the sequence Ri, TI, Ts, R>, Ts, T+ 
32 normal Ss of equivalent MA were given the same 
items in a sequence which omitted Rs. Response 
probabilities closely approximated predictions from 
Estes' all-or-none model while response speeds sup- 
ported a continuity position. Speeds of correctly 
recalled items increased over reinforced and non- 
reinforced trials. Speeds of nonrepeated incorrect 
items were slower and relatively stable. Repeated 
incorrect items showed significant increments on Ta 
for retarded Ss and T3 for normals. The data were 
considered consistent with the hypothesis that Ss 
were able to store all paired-associate information on 
R, and then use this information as a source of sub- 
jective reinforcement although it could not be used 
for elicitation of correct responses following initially 
incorrect responses. Additional evidence from 35 
adult Ss substantiated the prediction that the resist- 
ance of original traces to interference is a function 
of IQ and possible MA.—Journal abstract. 
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S662. Fulton, R. T. (Fort Wayne State Sch., 
Ind.) Puretone reliability with the mentally re- 
tarded. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 69(2), 265-268.—Auditory thresholds, 1000 
eps were obtained on 4 tests at Zweck intervals with 
S] mentally retarded Ss representing 4 functioning 
levels; Borderline-Dull Normal, Mild, Moderate, and 
Severe. Decibel (db) differences were calculated 
between the base threshold (initial test) and all suc- 
cessive thresholds. Averages were determined for 
the Ist 3 thresholds and the last 3 thresholds and 
compared with the remaining threshold. Percentages 
of d within groups indicating test-retest reliability 
greater than 5 db were determined. The results tend 
to indicate that the classical plus or minus 5 db audi- 
tory test-retest reliability is subject to the functioning 
level of the individual tested.—Author summary. 

5663. Gartsshtein, N. G. Umstvenno otstalyi 
rebenok. [The mentally retarded child.] Moscow: 
Medgiz, 1963. 24 p.—Àn account of the causes of 
mental retardation and the “characteristics of higher 
nervous activity” of backward children, coupled with 
advice for their rearing —J. D. London. 

5664. Hobbs, Mary T. eise A Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) A comparison օք institutionalized and 
non-institutionalized mentally retarded. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(2), 206-210.-- 
27 institutionalized retardates (ages 13-25; IQ 46- 
78; 17 males, 10 females) were compared with 23 
noninstitutionalized retardates (ages 13-25; IQ 34- 
77; 15 males, 8 females) through interviews of Ss 
and through case record methods. The institutional- 
ized group was found to have a higher incidence of 
anti-social or immoral behavior, to have fewer educa- 
tional opportunities, to have less professional help, 
to be more often from broken homes, to be less con- 
forming to societal standards, and to have parents 
with less adequate educational background. No dif- 
ferences were found with respect to family size or 
to parental attitudes of acceptance or rejection, In- 
terpretations and limitations of the findings are dis- 
cussed.—Author summary. 

5665. Kaplitz, Տ. E., Dubin, A., & Bronsky, D. 
(Cook County Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Serum proteins 
in Down’s Syndrome (Mongolism). American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(2), 236-238.— 
The electrophoretic partition of the serum proteins 
in young noninstitutionalized patients with Down's 
Syndrome was within normal limits. The previously 
reported serum protein abnormalities in this syndrome 
occur in older institutionalized patients. Chromo- 
some 21 trisomy then is not necessarily accompanied 
by serum protein abnormalities. The causes of 
these changes remain obscure but are related perhaps 
to liver disease or chronic infection. Author sum- 
mary. 

5666. Michel, John F., & Carney, R. John. Pitch 
characteristics of mongoloid boys. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(2), 121-125. 
—Pitch frequency measurements of the voices of 8 
institutionalized mongoloid males between 8 and 11 
yr. of age showed no significant differences from 
those of normal male children of the same ages— 
M. Բ. Palmer. 

5667. Mueller, Max W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Mental testing in mental retardation: 
A review of recent research. Training School Bul- 
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letin, 1964, 60(4), 152-168—A review of profes. 
sional literature published during the period 1960- 
1963 dealing with the psychometric evaluation of 
mentally retarded Ss is presented. Studies dealing 
with intelligence testing, personality testing, achieve- 
ment testing, and testing of specific aptitudes are 
considered. Observations concerning trends in recent 
research and needs for continued research are noted, 
Author abstract. 


5668. Rosca, Mariana. Raportul dintre activi- 
tatea de generalizare si mobilitatea la copiii nor- 
mali si intirziati mintal. [Relationship between the 
process of generalization and mobility of the reason- 
ing process in normal and mentally retarded chil- 
dren.] Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 1961, 3 
(1, No. 6), 69-88.—Normal and mentally retarded 
grade school children were tested using 18 2-choice 
discrimination problems which consisted of a pair 
of boxes differing in size, shape, color, and lid design. 
1 of the 2 boxes contained reinforcement, candy. The 
correct clue was a picture of an animal on the lid, 
Perseveration in the utilization of form, size, or 
color as clues was observed in both groups of Ss, 
but the mentally retarded group showed it to a much 
higher degree. This group was further characterized 
by stereotypy of their verbal responses and their 
complete inability to formulate the concept of "ani- 
mal" as a generalized clue, even by those Ss who 
correctly solved the problem. (Russian & French 
summaries)—L. Zusne. 


5669. Rose, Dorian; Smith, Ruth E., & Robles, 
Albert. (Porterville State Hosp., Calif.) Some 
problems in perceptual handicap of mentally re- 
tarded children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1964, 104(1), 123-133.— This article deals with the 
assessment of perceptual handicap in mentally re- 
tarded boys with mental ages of 3 to 6 yr. Perceptual 
handicap is significantly related to certain aspects of 
medical diagnoses and “cause” of mental retardation. 
The Rorschach and Mosaic Tests scored develop- 
mentally show that there is a lack of "higher" level 
responses on these tests of personality. The results 
indicate the possibility that "emotional" disturbances 
of the perceptually handicapped child are reflections 
of inability to grow in certain areas——Author ab- 
stract. 

5670. Siegel, G. M., & Donovan, K. E. (Ս. 
Minnesota) Verbal behavior of retarded children 
in interpersonal assemblies with adults. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69 (2), 244-252.— 
Previous studies have indicated that adults are influ- 
enced in their vocal responses to retarded children 
by the verbal level of the children. In the current 
study, it was predicted that the children, in turn, 
would be affected by 1 aspect of adult verbal stimula- 
tions. Since type-token ratio (TTR) has proved to 
be a sensitive index in interpersonal situations, it was 
selected as the experimental variable in the present 
investigation. An adult was trained to stimulate 
retarded children with high TTR (Diversified condi- 
tion) and low TTR (Redundant condition) stories. 
The Ss were 24 institutionalized retarded children, 
12 of high and 12 of low verbal level, according to 
their performance on a language test (PLS). All 
children participated in both conditions. The effects 
of the conditions were determined by an analysis of 
the children's verbal behavior after having been 
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stimulated by either Diversified or Redundant stories. 
The results indicated that the adult successfully 
varied their patterns of TTR stimulations, and that 
the children responded with more intelligible words 
in the Redundant condition —Author summary. 

5671. Tsuang Ming-Tso, & Lin Tsung-Yi. (Tai- 
pei Children's Mental Health Cent, Taiwan) ` A 
clinical and family study of Chinese mongol chil- 
dren. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1964, 
8(1), 84-91.—This paper reports the Ist attempt to 
study systematically the characteristics—clinical and 
familial—of mongol children among the Chinese in 
Taiwan and the clinical findings on 20 children dis- 
covered in the last 6 yr. The birth order confirmed 
the general observation that mongol children tend to 
appear towards the end of the birth line as did the 
large percentage (50%) of maternal ill-health during 
pregnancy. (17 ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 

5672. Webb, Allen P. Some issues relating to 
the validity of the WAIS in assessing mental 
retardation. California Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1964, 15(3), 130-135.—"32 educable mentally 
retarded students (16 California-born Negroes and 
16 Caucasians) were tested as 8th graders with the 
WISC and as 11th graders with the WAIS. There 
were no significant differences between the ethnic 
groups although there was a tendency for the Cau- 
casians to receive slightly higher scores. Compari- 
son of the WISC and WAIS scores revealed highly 
significant differences in the direction of higher 
WAIS scores for Field Scale, Verbal Scale, and 
performance Scale."—T. E. Newland. 

5673. Zappella, M., Foley, J., & Cookson, M. 
(Fountain & Queen Mary’s Hosp., Carshalton, Sur- 
rey, England) The placing and supporting reac- 
tions in children with mental retardation. Journal 
of Mental Deficiency Research, 1964, 8(1), 1-16.— 
Study of 150 severely subnormal children, of whom 
% had motor handicap in addition to intellectual 
impairment, shows that the presence of the placing 
reaction is very closely associated with mental age; 
the placing reaction is absent in the 4 limbs of idiots 
with a mental age below Piaget's stage III (approx. 
3-4 mo.) and present in the 4 limbs in the majority 
of children with a mental age above this value. The 
presence of a locomotor disorder appears to make 
little difference to this general rule. Similar results 
were obtained with the supporting reaction which, 
however, appears to be considerably biased by extra- 
neural factors, (16 ref.)—Author summary. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Alcoholism 


5674. Aguilar, German 2. (U. Concepcion, 
Chile) Suspension of control: A sociocultural 
study on specific drinking habits and their psy- 
chiatric consequences. Journal of Existential Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 4(15), 245.252.— Prevailing alcoholic 
habits in the psychiatric environment of Concepcion 
which lead to the remarkable incidence, higher than 
any statistical records, of 50% Meta-alcoholic Psy- 
choses in the total patients of the Men’s Section of 
the Psychiatric Service, are specified. . . . Drunken- 
ness . . arising from the suspension of control for 
consecutive days . . . is proper of the autoctonous 
[sic.] habits of the natives of Chile, Bolivia, and 
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Peru. In the Chilean environment, such... [habits 
are] graíted onto alcoholic habits adopted by coun- 
tries of more developed technology. . . . It would 
appear wiser to differentiate normality from abnor- 
mality from a sociological viewpoint, as a prepara- 
tory stage previous to biological study."—C. 4. 
Curran. 

5675. Arzhelas, D. A. Vozvrashchenie K trudu. 
[Return to work.] Moscow: Medgiz, 1963. 112 p. 
—An autobiographical account of a successful "strug- 
gle with alcoholism” in and outside “psychoneurologi- 
cal hospitals.“ I. D. London. 

5676. Galant, I. B. P'yanstvo i psikhicheskie 
bolezni. [Drunkenness and mental illness.) Mos- 
cow: Medgiz, 1960. 32 p.—Alcoholism is viewed as 
the cause of many cases of mental disturbance. Back- 
wardness and mental illness in the children of alco- 
holics are traced to family tensions or to “alcoholic 
poisoning at the time of conception."—/. D. London. 

5677. Haberman, P. (Nat. Council Alcoholism 
Inc, NYC) The use of a psychological test for 
recall of past situations. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(2), 245-248.—262 wives of alco- 
holics were administered the Index of Psychophysio- 
logical Disturbance under varying recall time 
intervals and under contrast husband drinking status. 
The results indicated that there was no significant 
difference between present and the recalled contrast 

iod and the reporting of past symptoms.—E. J. 
ronenberger. 

5678. Mendelsohn, J. H., Wexler, D., Kubzan- 
sky, P. Ք., Harrison, R., Leiderman, G., & Solo- 
mon, P. Physicians’ attitudes toward alcoholic 
patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11 
(4), 392-399.—A questionnaire, designed to assess 
degree of authoritarianism and custodial vs. thera- 
peutic attitudes toward alcoholic patients, was sub- 
mitted to visiting staff physicians, residents, and 
interns of a large municipal general hospital. In 
addition, some manifest attitudes of physicians toward 
drinking behavior were assessed. Statistically sig- 
nificant correlations were found between degree of 
authoritarianism and custodial attitudes with religious 
affiliation, family, and personal drinking pattern and 
the physician's degree of willingness to associate with 
alcoholics. The significance of these data is dis- 
cussed in relationship to program of education for 
the physician in the area of alcoholism.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

5679. Taylor, Jo Ann T. Metronidazole: A new 
agent for combined somatic and psychic therapy 
of alcoholism. A case study and preliminary 
report. Bulletin of the Los Angeles Neurological 
Society, 1964, 29(3), 158-162.—Early in the course 
of a 3 yr. study of the side effects of metronidazole 
in 436 private patients suffering from endocrine, 
metabolic, and auto-immune disorders, those patients 
who were also afflicted with alcoholism began to 
volunteer that the drug altered their physical and 
emotional reactions to alcohol. A case is presented 
representative of the 53 patients who illustrate 
changes of neurologic, psychiatric, and hepatic se- 
quelae due to alcohol, and the development of an 
unusual aversion to it. Human and animal studies 
in progress indicate that it is useful in the treatment 
of delirium tremens, chronic alcoholism, and for the 
metabolic study of alcohol addiction.—/. N. Mensh. 
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5680. Viaille, Harold D. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) Prediction of treatment outcome of chronic 
alcoholics in a state hospital. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 24(12), 5534-5535.— Abstract. 

Sex Deviation 

5681. Edwards, Harold Eugene. (U. Tennessee) 
The relationship between reported early life ex- 
periences with parents and adult male homosexu- 
ality. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4793.— 
Abstract. 

5682. Gershman, H. Homosexuality and some 
aspects of creativity. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1964, 24(1), 29-38.—Homosexuality is a 
serious deterrent to selí-realization because its driv- 
ing power is always anxiety, unfulfillment, and de- 
spair. It always causes a serious block in man's 
search for selíf-realization.—D. Prager. 


5683. Kumar, Pramod. (Allahabad, U., India) 
A study of adjustment problem in masturbators. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1964, 8(2), 89- 
91.—Study of 50 masturbators and 50 nonmastur- 
bators between the age of 17 and 23 with the Revised 
Adjustment Inventory showed that the masturbators 
suffered more írom adjustment problems. They 
develop the feelings of anxiety.—U. Pareek. 


5684. Schindler, Walter. (5 G. Portnams Man- 
sion, London, England) Betrachtungen über den 
Sado-Masochismuss und dessen Erscheinungs- 
formen. [Observations on Sado-masochism and 
its forms of manifestation.] Zeitschrift für Psycho- 
therapie & medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 14(2), 
62-74.—As the other neuroses, sado-masochism de- 
velops from anxiety which is that emotional state 
that unconsciously develops through what generally 
may be termed “constriction of life-possibilities." 
Sexuality is only one of those possibilities and sado- 
masochism is one of the possibilities of avoiding 
anxiety, The manifestations depend on the degree 
of anxiety. Sexual sado-masochism might be con- 
sidered a form of organ neurosis, Pavlovian concepts 
are more helpful in understanding the problem than 
Freudian explanations, Educational, penal, religious, 
and political forms of sado-masochism are discussed, 
—I. Neufeld. 


5685. Stearns, Jess. The grapevine. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1964. 372 ք. $4.95—A 
reporter who recently wrote about male homosexuals 
in The 6th Man interviews lesbians and those per- 
sonally or professionally interested in them, drama- 
tizing their lives, their experiences, and their views. 
Emphasis is descriptive and experiential rather than 
developmental or theoretical. . Eglash. 


Drug Addiction 


5686. Modlin, Herbert C, & Montes, Alberto. 
(Menninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) Narcotics ad- 
diction in physicians. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 121(4), 358-365.—25 physicians who 
became addicted to narcotics were studied during 
treatment for development of pre-addiction person- 
ality, circumstances leading to addiction, and response 
to psychiatric treatment. Certain generalizations are 
offered in the above 3 areas.—N. H. Pronko. 


5687. Olson, Ray W. (Chapman Coll) MMPI 
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sex differences in narcotic addicts. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1964, 71(2), 257-266.— A]. 
though there is a 4 to 1 sex differential in the inci- 
dence of narcotic addicts, no studies are available 
clarifying possible sex-contingent differences in ad- 
dicts. On the MMPI, 60 adult-female and 60 adult- 
male addicts were compared. The males were sig 
nificantly more defensive, with a higher K score, 
while the females scored significantly higher on the 
Depression and Paranoia scales. A common primary 
elevation on the Psychopathic-deviate and a secondary 
elevation on the Manic scale were noted, and 4 other 
groups were differentiated in both sex groups.— 
Author abstract. 

5688. Rettig, Տ., & Pasamanick, B. (Ohio State 
U., Psychiatric Inst, & Hosp., Columbus) Sub- 
cultural identification of hospitalized male drug 
addicts: A further examination. Journal of Ner- 
vous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(1), 83-86.--'11 
hypotheses pertaining to subcultural identification of 
narcotic addicts were tested by Monroe and Austin 
(7), using as predictor an identification (ID) scale of 
52 items from the MMPI and similar sources. 10 
hypotheses were retested here in 2 separate studies, 
using as criterion of subcultural addiction the age 
at 1st addiction (holding chronological age constant). 
2 of 7 hypotheses originally supported received fur- 
ther support; subcultural addicts are addicted longer 
and are poorer candidates for psychotherapy. Greater 
speed of addiction, not supported previously, was 
found to be a significant correlate of subcultural 
addiction. The ID scale did not discriminate. The 
writers suggest the construction of an ID scale which 
would draw items from the actual process of sub- 
cultural addiction.”—N, H. Pronko. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


5689. Devries, Alcon Gysbertus. (U. Southern 
California) Methodological problems in the iden- 
tification of suicidal behavior by means of two 
personality inventories. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5541. Abstract. 

5690. Gardner, Elmer A., Bahn, Anita K., & 
Mack, Marjorie. (U. Rochester Sch. Med.) Տա- 
cide and psychiatric care in the aging. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(6), 547-553.—Re- 
sults of psychiatric investigations into suicide at- 
tempts during the years 1960-1962, with particular 
reference to the older population of Monroe County, 
N. Y. are presented. The aging are emphasized since 
suicide is a problem of some consequence in the later 
years of life, particularly in urban areas. With in- 
creased urbanization and longevity, suicide may be- 
come an even more common phenomenon. (19 ref.) 
. A. Glebas. 

5691. Greer, Steven. (Havelock Clinic, Perth, 
Western Australia) The relationship between 
parental loss and attempted suicide: A control 
study. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(468), 698-705.—A 2 yr. sample of outpatient neu- 
rotics and sociopaths (N = 466) included 81 who 
had attempted suicide, Incidence of parental loss 
was higher among neurotic but not among socio- 
pathic suicide attempters. The proportion of neurotic 
patients who had suffered parental loss during the 
lst 4 yr. of life was greater among neurotics than 
among other clinic patients—W, L. Wilkins. 
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5692. Karon, Bertram P. (Michi State U.) 
Suicidal tendency as the wish —— someone 
else, and resulting treatment M ie H of 
Individual Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 12.—"Sui- 
cide has been described as the result of a specific 
fantasy that killing oneself is an effective aggressive 
retaliation. Direct dramatic denial of the effective- 
ness of suicide as a technique of retaliation, when 
combined with a warm therapeutic relationship that 
arouses in the patient a hope which cannot be real- 
ized in death, suffices to end the suicidal danger. 
Several illustrative cases are presented—4. R. 
Howard. 

5693. Litman, Robert E. (U. Southern Califor- 


nia, Los Angeles) Immobilization nse to 
suicidal behavior. Archives of General Psychiatry, 


1964, 11(3), 282-285.—A case report illuminating 
"some aspects of crises, precipitated by the breakdown 
of neurotic symbiotic unions between adults. These 
are interpersonal relationships in which regressive 
elements predominate. There is a great deal of mu- 
tual identification; psychic representation of self and 
object are frequently fused. Both partners are im- 
mobilized under conditions of great tension and dis- 
comfort. In general persons involved in a symbiotic 
race toward suicide respond well to emergency psy- 
chotherapy."—J. A. Lücker. 

2604. MacDonald, John M. (U. Colorado, Sch. 
Med.) Suicide and homicide by automobile. 
American. Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121(4), 366- 
370.—"Suicide and homicide by automobile are at- 
tempted more frequently than is generally recognized. 
Awareness of this problem on the part of police 
officers and hospital surgeons, who treat the victims 
of automobile wrecks, should aid in detection of such 
acts. This should facilitate early psychiatric evalua- 
tion and treatment of these persons who are danger 
[sic] to themselves and often to other drivers on our 
highways."—N. H. Pronko. 


5605. Neuringer, Charles. (Suicide Prevention 
Cent, Los Angeles, Calif.) Reactions to inter- 
personal crises in suicidal individuals. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1964, 71(1), 47-55.—The hy- 
pothesis that suicidal individuals change their percep- 
tions of another member of a diadic relationship, 
when a crisis arises in the relationship, to a much 
greater degree than control psychosomatic or normal 
Ss, was tested by the use of 5 contrived unbalanced 
diadic situations. It was found that the suicidal and 
psychosomatic Ss reacted to the crises with greater 
devaluations of the diadic member, than the normal 
Ss (p <.05). It would appear that over reactivity 
to interpersonal crises is not an exclusive feature of 
suicidal behavior but may be a common feature of 
emotional distarbance.—Journal. abstract. 


5696. Pitts, Ferris N., & Winokur, George. 
(Washington U., Sch. Med., St. Louis) Affective 
disorder: III. Diagnostic correlates and incidence 
of suicide. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1964, 139(2), 176-181.—0Of the 748 consecutive white 
patients studied, 37 reported suicide or possible sui- 
cide of a parent or sibling. 25 of these patients 
(68%) suffered from an affective disorder. "Thus, 
7995 of the suicides of first-order relatives were 
associated with a diagnosis of probable affective dis- 
order, and 10% by the diagnosis of probable alco- 
holism in the relative."—N. H. Pronko. 
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Car & DELINQUENCY 


5697. Abe, Junkichi. (Tohoku U., Japan) Note 
on the theory օք delinquent or c life- 
: “Delinquent depth" and "geno- de- 

” Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 22 

(3-4), 108-127.— The author discusses some of his 
theories. Criminal and delinquent depth is divided 
into 4 stages according to each period with charac- 


teristics of childhood, youth, adult and old age. Ge- 
netic and corrective conditions observed in criminal 
or delinquent actions are stressed and the character- 
istics divided into 4 types. Journal abstract. 

5698. Allison, Junius L. Poverty and the ad- 
ministration of justice in the criminal courts. 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police 
Science, 1964, 55(2), 241-245.—Legal rights of the 
indigent are often ignored, e.g., night raids, without 
search warrants, are made on ADC mothers, to 
discover a man in the house. Use of Public Defender, 
Legal Aid, and compensated private counsel goes "a 
long way in balancing the scales of justice by elimi- 
nating parzy as a controlling factor in determining 
the rights of an accused.” A. Eglash. 

5699. Baur, E. Jackson. (U. Kansas) The trend 
of juvenile offences in the Netherlands and the 
US. Journal of Criminal law, Criminology, & Police 
Science, 1964, 55(3), 359-369,—Reviews problems of 
“making international comparisons," illustrates “re- 
search possibilities for generating and testing hy- 
potheses of delinquency causation,” and suggests 
“developing a specialty of the comparative study of 
juvenile delinquency” across cultures—A. Eglash. 

5700. Bechtold, Mary Lee. Validation of K. D. 
scale and check list as predictors of delinquent 
proneness. Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 
32(4), 413-416.—Validation of the K. D. Scale and 
Check List as measures of delinquent proneness was 
the aim. For statistical comparison, the K. D. Scale 
test was given to 2 groups of different socio-economic 
backgrounds. The test group Ss in the lower socio- 
economic school were checked to see if they had a 
record at the Jackson County, Kansas Juvenile Court. 
Results of this check were compared experimentally 
with the K. D. Test results. Test group scale scores 
and test group check list scores were compared ex- 
perimentally to see if a high score on 1 instrument 
would have a correspondingly high score on the 
other. The E found that the K. D. Scale and Check 
List were valid predictive instruments for use in the 
prevention of delinquency. Further, the K. D. Scale 
and Check List are significantly related to one an- 
other and should be used together.—G. F. Wooster. 

5701. Berg, Paul S. D., & Toch, Hans H. (San 
Quentin, Calif.) Impulsive and neurotic inmates: 
A study in personality and perception. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1964, 
55(2), 230-234.—When 12 slides (6 stereograms) 
were shown to 30 impulsive and 30 neurotic prison 
inmates, the former usually perceived an acting- 
out version of each set; the latter, a socialized ver- 
sion.—A. Eglash. 

5702. Brickenkamp, Rolf. Ergebnisse empir- 
ischer Untersuchungen über Persönlichkeits- 
aspekte riickfalliger Straftáter. [Results of empiri- 
cal studies on personality aspects of relapsing 
offenders.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1964, 15(3), 
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210-219.—A biographical questionnaire was used in 
an attempt to find differentiation criteria between 
offenders and controls. Though the answers were 
taken at face value and were not checked against the 
facts, statistically significant results between the 2 
groups were found in some categories. The offenders 
came more frequently from larger families, had less 
success in school, participated less in adult-education, 
but had a higher accident record. In an additional 
attention test the control group performed consid- 
erably better.. J. Koppits. 

5703. Cavan, Ruth S. (Rockford Coll.) Under- 
world, conventional, and ideological crime. /our- 
nal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 
1964, 55(2), 235-240.—While “tolerated crime and 
tolerated idealism act as antidotes to each other and 
maintain a range of conventional behavior,” their 
extremes are regarded as threats and their adherents 
—whether criminal syndicate, IWW, or Joseph 
Smith—are punished.—4. Eglash. 

5704. Finley, Ք. J. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Performance of male juvenile delinquents 
on four psychological tests. Training School Bul- 
letin, 1964, 60(4), 175-183.—In studying the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, its causes and solutions, it is 
also necessary to direct attention to the vocational 
rehabilitation of those boys and girls, particularly if 
subnormal intelligence is a complicating factor. This 
study deals with the performance of male white and 
Negro juvenile delinquents on 4 psychological tests. 
The use of such tests with a delinquent population 
is reserved. The results are presented analyzed, in- 
cluding a comparison of nondelinquent performance. 
A discussion of the results and some possible impli- 
cations concludes this part of the study.—Author 
abstract, 

5705. Franco Izquierdo, Julio. El nifio aban- 
donado. [The abandoned child.] Revista del Hos- 
pital de Niños Alejandro Mann, 1963, 2(3), 158-166. 
—This study reports on the family background of 
2645 prisoners in the Guayaquil prison in Ecuador. 
28% of the prisoners come from one parent home, 
19% from parentless homes. Additional social statis- 
tics are presented.—B. Schmidt. 

5706. Garabedian, Peter G. (Washington State 
U.) Social roles in a correctional community. 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police 
Science, 1964, 55(3), 338-347—Within maximum 
security prisons, roles of Square John, Right Guy, 
Politician, and Outlaw are linked to “criminal careers, 
institutional behavior, and normative orientations.” — 

Eglash. E 
: 5707. Gavrilov, O. 80 sovremennol burz- 
SC sudebnoí psikhologii. [Contemporary 
ourgeois forensic psychology.] Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1964, No. 3, 166-173- Recent Western books 
and papers dealing with forensic psychology are 
E cl discussed. The areas of the psychological 
study of causes of crime, of psychological problems 
in the administration of justice, and the psychology 
of criminal investigation are covered. It is concluded 
that because forensic psychology in the West is 
based on a multitude of schools of thought and a 
Narrow empiricism it is fruitless in providing effec- 
tive means for fighting crime.—L. Zusne. 

d 5708. Graham, Thomas F. McNaghten to Jen- 
Ի Insight: Quarterly Review of Religion & 
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Mental Health, 1964, 2(4), 10-19.—A reassessment 
of the psychological premises of criminal law is 
necessary if the men of law and the men of mind are 
to make a maximum contribution to society —/ournal 
abstract. 

5709. Green, Edward. (E. Michigan U.) Inter- 
and intra-racial crime relative to sentencing. Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 
1964, 55(3), 348-358.—Data disclose “no warrant 
for the charge of racial discrimination in sentencing." 
A. Eglash. 

5710. Hughes, Graham. (U. Coll. Wales, 
Aberystwyth) The crime of incest. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 1964, 
55(3), 322-331.—Incest harms family members, 
“tending to destroy the family as a functioning social 
unit."—A. Eglash. 

5711. Kass, Norman, & Powell, Marvin. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Degree of conflict in institu- 
tionalized juvenile delinquents within certain areas 
of psychological adjustment. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1964, 62(2), 273-284.—Reaction times 
to a word association test were utilized in this study 
as an indirect measure of conflict in a group of insti- 
tutionalized juvenile delinquents. The word lists 
were administered to delinquent Ss (165 males and 
151 females) ranging in age from 12 to 17. The 
psychological adjustment areas of Heterosexual Rela- 
tionships and Social Acceptability were of greatest 
concern to the delinquent population. The psycho- 
logical areas of Emotional Tendencies, Vocational 
Outlook, Physical Appearance, and Religion were 
sources of significantly more intense conflict than the 
area of Parent-Child Relationships. The area sig- 
nificantly least stressful to the delinquents was that 
concerned with Parent-Child Relationships—Author 
abstract. 

5712. Kelly, Francis J., & Veldman, Donald J. 
(U. Texas) Delinquency and school dropout 
behavior as a function of impulsivity and non- 
dominant values. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(2), 190-194.— This study tested 
the hypotheses (a) that over and above social class 
differences, delinquents and school dropouts are more 
impulsive than nondeviants; and (b) that these de- 
viant groups maintain a nondominant value system. 
The data were collected prior to the occurrence of 
the deviant behavior. Ss were selected from 4 Texas 
nonurban areas. The deviant groups differed signifi- 
cantly from the nondeviant group on 3 psychomotor 
tasks, 2 tasks that require the maintenance of a con- 
vergent set, and surgency. These findings are con- 
sistent with the impulsivity postulate. Self-reported 
values were not found to differentiate the groups. By 
and large, the delinquents and school dropouts were 
similar in performance on the measures included in 
this investigation. Jou al abstract. 

5713. Kelly, Francis J., Veldman, Donald J., & 
McGuire, Carson. (U. Texas) Multiple dis- 
criminant prediction of delinquency and school 
dropouts. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(3), 535-544. —A battery of tests was admin- 
istered to 884 boys in 4 nonurban Texas communities. 
5 yr. later, 30 were classified as delinquent and 50 
had dropped out of school; and 232 were not located. 
Through the use of the multiple discriminant func- 
tion, some significant relationships were demonstrated 
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between scores on the predictor variables and group 
membership. I. Coleman, 


5714. Kunkeler, H. Questions in criminal psy- 
chology: The Le m l effects of incarcera- 
tion. Praktische Psychologie, 1964, 18(6), 175-180. 
—The author discusses the psychological effects of 
communal, as compared to individual incarceration. 
It is his view that individual incarceration may lead 
to a weakening of the prisoner's personality (devel- 
opment of egocentricity and phantasy) while com- 
myinal detention may result in a general deterioration 
of his social behavior.—R. Gunter, 


5715. Morris, Ruth R. Female delinquency and 
relational problems. Social Forces, 1964, 43(1), 
82-89.—Matched groups of male and female delin- 
quents are studied to test a theory that the greater 
rate of male delinquency is due to the different sex 
role objectives for boys and girls. This paper pre- 
sents evidence supporting the predictions that delin- 
quent girls will (1) more often come from broken 
homes, (2) more often come from homes with family 
tensions, and (3) will lack grooming skills more than 
nondelinquents or than delinquent boys. All these 
relational handicaps are found most commonly among 
the delinquent girls.—Journal abstract, i 


5716. Muthayya, B. C., & Baskaran, A. S. Some 
factors of juvenile delinquency and sibship posi- 
tion. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
1(2), 116-126.—Analysis of data from 172 delin- 
quents showed that there were more delinquents in 
the age group of 14-16. Delinquents occupying 
intermediate sibship position were more numerous 
in the age group of 14-16, and in the normal family 
size of 4-8. These delinquents are slightly more 
intelligent than others. Disturbed homes seem to 
be a major cause of delinquency.—U. Pareek. 


5717. Quay, Herbert C. (Northwestern U.) 
Dimensions of personality in delinquent boys as 
inferred from the factor analysis of case history 
data. Child Development, 1964, 35(2), 479-484.— 
Case histories of a sample of 115 institutionalized 
male delinquents were rated for the presence of each 
of 29 behavior traits. A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlations among the trait ratings resulted in four 
orthogonal factors bearing considerable resemblance 
to those identified in earlier research. The factors 
were labeled Socialized-Subcultural, Unsocialized- 
Psychopathic, Disturbed-Neurotic, and Inadequate- 
Immature.—Journal abstract. 


5718. Quinney, Earl R. (U. Kentucky) The 
study of white-collar crime: Towards a reorienta- 
tion in theory and research. Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1964, 55(2), 
208-214.—For several reasons—the kinds of behavior 
studied, the importance of social status and of occu- 
pation, and legal aspects of the offense—the concept 
of white-collar crime has remained unclear. Some 
remedies are suggested.—4. Eglash. 


5719. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Racial group membership and juvenile delin- 
quency. Social Forces, 1964, 43(1), 70-81.—60 
Negro and 40 white delinquent boys, interviewed 
while they were residents of a state training school, 
provided materials for a comparative analysis of 
relationships between racial membership and delin- 
quency. The Negro boys tended to derive from 
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lower-status families more than the white, and they 
were also more likely to have been sent to training 
school for having committed more serious offenses. 
Among the whites racial attitudes were associated 
with types of offenses, with more serious offenders 
showing more antipathy toward Negroes. Negro 
boys’ racial attitudes varied less by offense category, 
but there was a strong tendency for those who com- 
mitted less serious offenses to show more self-hatred 
than those whose offenses were more serious. These 
findings are interpreted in terms of social-structural 
theories of delinquency, notably those of Cohen, 
Cloward, and Ohlin.—Journal abstract. 

5720. Siebert, L. A. (Juvenile Court of Cuya- 
hoga County, O.) Otis IQ scores of delinquents. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18(4), 517.— 
An average IQ and SD of 91.4 and 14.0 respectively 
was found when analyzing Otis IQ's on 8003 delin- 
quents. The distribution was negatively skewed to- 
ward the low IQ's.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5721. Su, Hsiang-yu, & Yang, Kuo-shu. Self- 
concept congruence in relation to juvenile delin- 
quency. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1964, 6, 1-9. 
A report on an investigation of the relationship 
between the degree of each of the 3 kinds of self- 
concept congruence and the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency. 36 Chinese male juvenile delinquents 
and 36 controls were used as Ss. Each S was indi- 
vidually asked to characterize himself (the actual 
self), the person he would like to be (the ideal self), 
and the person his family expected him to be (the 
family self), by sorting 70 self-referent statements 
written in separate cards according to the Q-sort 
method. The discrepancy score, defined as the aver- 
age of the 70 absolute differences in scale value be- 
tween 2 Q-sorts, was taken as the main measure of 
degree of self-concept congruence. On each of the 
actual-ideal, actual-family, and ideal-family compari- 
sons, the mean discrepancy score of the experimental 
group was significantly greater than that of the con- 
trol. Conclusion: juvenile delinquents are less satis- 
fied with themselves and experience more conflict 
between their personal ideals and family expectations, 
(29 ref.) —Journal summary. f 

5722. Taylor, A. J. W. (Victoria U., Welling- 
ton, N. Z.) An approach to the diagnosis and 
group treatment of criminal psychopathy. Human 
Relations, 1964, 17(3), 243-250.—“This paper is an 
attempt to present a case for agreement on the diag- 
nosis of criminal psychopathy, to promote detailed 
clinical and psychometric studies, and finally to en- 
courage an intensive study of group therapy with 
those who, in Lord McCauley's phrase, “are too dis- 
ordered for liberty, but not sufficiently disordered for 
bedlam. The diagnosis of criminal psychopathy need 
not be a matter of despair.” (43 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 

5723. Toby, Jackson. (Rutgers U.) Is punish- 
ment necessary? Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology, & Police Science, 1964, 55(3), 332-337.— 
The answer rests upon these questions: Do conform- 
ists identify with victims? Does punishment prevent 
nonconformity? Which, punishment or treatment, 
does more for conformists’ morale? and, Are punish- 
ment and rehabilitation compatible?—A. Eglash. 


5724. Turk, Austin T. (Indiana U.) Toward 
construction of a theory of delinquency. Journal 
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Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 
1964, 55(2), 215-229.—Delinquency is viewed as 
"illegitimation of - 


from “inter- 
fict." 
concerns "a direct correspondence 
conflict and social conflict." —4. Eglash. 
Psycnoses 


5725. Broadhurst, P. L., & Broadhurst, A. (U. 
London, England) An analysis of the pursuit rotor 
learning of chronic British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 321-331.—A sample of 42 
chronic schizophrenics were randomly assigned to 
1 of 2 groups given 3 sessions of either massed or 
spaced practice on a pursuit rotor, and a group of 
16 depressives were given massed practice only. The 
results suggest that there are differences between the 
learning curves of these groups when compared with 
those —— Notable among these differences is 
the absence of reminiscence after massed practice, and 
the failure of spaced practice to give the usual distinct 
— over massed. Statistical analysis of the 
data confirms the inferiority of the psychotics in re- 
spect of level of learning, but fails to show any other 
marked differences in the nature of the learning 
curves. The results are discussed primarily in the 
context of Hullian learning theory. (26 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


5726. Cain, Albert C. On the meaning of “play- 
ing crazy" in borderline children. Psychiatry, 1964, 
27(3), 278-289.—A study օք borderline psychosis in 
children and the evaluation of tactics used by children 
as defenses, Playing crazy is 1 of the more important 
defenses against the child's psychotic needs. It is a 
difficult defense for adults to understand, and needs to 
be understood in order to enable diagnosis and treat- 
ment to be properly undertaken.—E. M. Uprichard. 


5727. Davidson, M. A, & Hutt, Corinne. 
(Warnford Hosp. Oxford) A study of 500 Oxford 
student psychiatric patients. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(3), 175-185.— 
The case records and psychometric results of 500 Ox- 
ford student patients were retrospectively analysed. 
Some academic, social and clinical characteristics of 
the patient sample are described. The sample is also 
compared with a control group and with the student 

opulation at risk. The sample was found not to 
differ significantly from other psychiatric groups. It 
is pointed out that a high referral rate need not be 
indicative of a serious problem of student "break- 
down." There is no evidence to show that there are 
factors in the University environment which generate 
psychiatric illness. (19 ref.) Journal abstract. 


5728. Garcia, Blanche, & Sarvis, Mary A. (1800 
San Antonio Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) Evaluation and 
treatment planning for autistic children. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(5), 530-541.—This 
paper presents a psychoanalytically oriented but 
flexibly implemented approach to the evaluation of 
and treatment planning for autistic children and their 
families, The etiological hypotheses are differenti- 
ated from those of both the purely psychogenic and 
the purely organic schools. The impossibility of 
Separating evaluation and treatment is emphasized. 
Therapeutic techniques and implications are men- 
tioned secondarily—Journal abstract, 
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5729. Gard, John G., & Bendig, A.W. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) A factor analytic study of Eysenck's and 
Schutz's nen? dimensions among psychiatric 

Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28 
3), 252-258—As a test of the applicability of 
Schutz's Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orien- 
tation (FIRO) theory to psychiatric groups a battery 
of personality inventories, including the Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory and Schutz's Fundamental Inter- 
personal Relations Orientation-Behavior (FIRO-B), 
was administered to 3 schizophrenic (N = 20), 3 
neurotic (N = 10 — 12), and 1 normal group (N = 
20) of male VA patients. All Ss were rated for 1 
week on a check list of behaviors paralleling the 
FIRO-B scales. Factor analysis of the correlations 
among 25 variables resulted in 6 orthogonal factors. 
The FIRO behavior check list variables loaded on 
the same factors as the FIRO-B scales, Schutz's 
"inclusion" dimension combined with Eysenck's "ex- 
traversion" factor, but "control" and "affection" ap- 
peared as separate factors. Additional factors of 
"emotionality," "social status," and "deteriorated 
paranoia" appeared in the factor loading matrix.— 
Journal abstract. 


5730. Hawks, D. V. (Queen's U., Kingston, On- 
tario) “he clinical usefulness of some tests of 
over-inclusive thinking in psychiatric patients. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
3(3), 186-195.—A retrospective study of 58 psy- 
chiatric patients, who had been given 3 tests of 
over-inclusive thinking as part of their psychological 
examination, is reported. Clinical information relat- 
ing to these patients was correlated with their test 
performance with a view to testing certain predictions 
made concerning the association of abnormal over- 
inclusion with specific symptoms and with clinical out- 
come. None of the expected relationships attained 
statistical significance. In addition, the legitimacy of 
summing the 3 individual test scores to obtain a single 
composite over-inclusion score is considered and the 
conclusion arrived at that in their present form the 
tests used are not sufficiently reliable to recommend 
their clinical use. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


5731. Morrow, William R., & Robins, Arthur J. 
(Fulton State Hosp., Mo.) Family relations and 
social recovery of psychotic mothers. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1964, 5(1), 14-24.—This 
study attempted to obtain evidence relevant to the 
assumption that the nature of a psychiatric patient's 
family relations will influence post-hospital adjust- 
ment. The capacity of selected conjugal family rela- 
tions variables to predict post-hospital adjustment of 
recently hospitalized functionally psychotic mothers 
returning to live wtih their families was studied. A 
composite measure of post-hospital adjustment, in- 
cluding role performance, informal social participa- 
tion, symptomatology, and subjective adjustment was 
developed. Ss were interviewed both during hos- 
pitalization and three months following release. Re- 
hospitalization correlated highly with the criterion. 
(20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


5732. Pishkin, V., & Dredge, T. E. (VA Hosp. 
Oklahoma City) Temporal and demographic cor- 
relates of critical incidents with neuropsychiatric 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19 
(2), 230-235.—Information on 487 psychiatric and 
general medical Ss was obtained relevant to critical 
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incidents of assaults, injuries, and elopements. 9 tem- 
poral and demographic variables were analyzed and 
discussed. “In general it is the , more 


acutely disturbed, and more pa- 
tient who is involved in the criti "—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

5733. Roff, M. (U. Minnesota) Childhood so- 
cial interactions and young adult Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 152-157. 
Blind predictions were effective in discriminating 
psychotics from controls and the ictive efficiency 
was similar to that obtained with 2 earlier groups. 


The possibility of the early detection of individuals 
predisposed to some later maladjustment, before the 
nature of the subsequent maladjustment can be spe- 
cified in detail, is pointed out." —E, J. Kronenberger. 

5734. Rothstein, David A. (Med. Cent. Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Mo.) tial assassina- 
tion syndrome. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 11(3), 245-255.--11 patients were studied at 
this Center. 10 had been committed in connection 
with offenses involving threats to the President of the 
US. The additional one had serious fantasies 01 as- 
sassinating the President. Historical and descriptive 
information is included, as well as observations of 
the Ss’ reactions to the actual assassination, Evalua- 
tion of the data and formulation of likely genetic and 
dynamic factors indicate the existence A reasonably 
coherent syndrome, which may have not only the- 
oretical, but also practical implications —Author 
summary. 

5735. Schwarz, L., & Huapaya, Ն. Distortions 
of human perception in semi-darkness: A phe- 
nomenological study. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1964, 5(2), 113-121.—"Perception of a human face 
in semi-darkness was studied im 10 normals, 10 neu- 
rotics, and 10 psychotics. Ss reported varied changes 
including perceptual distortion, affective changes 
mainly of a projective character, associative phe- 
nomena and a few of them presented physical symp- 
toms.  Psychotics showed poverty y perceptual 
changes and projective phenomena of affects. Ex- 
planations of these phenomena are offered, both 
neurophysiological and psychological. — D. Prager. 

5736. Sharp, Vernon H., Glasner, Saul; Leder- 
man, Ivan L, & Wolfe, Sheldon. (Cornell Med. 
Coll.) Sociopaths and schizophrenics: A com- 
parison of family interactions. Psychiatry, 1964, 
27(2), 127-134.—Sociopaths and schizophrenics are 
rarely found together in large numbers under identical 
conditions. In the military psychiatric hospital, how- 
ever, the 2 groups are juxtaposed—a unique setting 
for controlled study of psychiatric illness, Clinical 
observations in a large military psychiatric hospital 
revealed that the behavior of the families of socio- 
Paths differed greatly from that of families of schizo- 
phrenics. This study reports an investigation of the 
family interaction of matched groups of sociopaths 
and schizophrenics—Author abstract. 

5737. Sizaret, P. La classification frangaise des 
délires chroniques. [The French classification of 
chronic deliria.] Encephale, 1964, 53(3), 423-436.— 
The historical evolution of the various concepts and 
classifications of deliria is traced. Current ideas are 
based on the concept of structure, that is, the form of 
global, dynamic and functional organization of psychic 
activity. 3 types of psychopathic structure are dis- 
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i ` paranoiac, paranoid and paraphrenic. 
— ally. in Lien terms, paranoiac deliria represent 
a sickness reflecting 5 pathological deviation of the 
personality, paranoid deliria a sickness reflecting a 
dislocation of the personality, and paraphrenic deliria 
à sickness involving a reconstruction or pathological 
scarring at a much deeper level of the personality,”— 
W. W. Meissner. 


5738. Wellner, A M. (Wahiawa, Hawaii, Mental 
Health Cent.) Expectancy shifts under three con- 
ditions of reinforcement for and de- 
m ts. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 

963, 19(2), 167-169.—Predictions concerning re- 

to failure and success in a psychiatric popula- 
tion were investigated. 24 paranoid and 24 depres- 
sive Ss were required to match length of lines or num- 
ber of dots under a reinforcement schedule of rights 
and wrongs. The groups did not differ in the degree 
of chance and skill. The depressed Ss showed more 
shifting.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Schizophrenia 

1 eed 8 SE g * — — * (VA 

europsychiatric Hosp., Los , Calif.) Per- 
formance of chronic on inventory 
measures of over-controlled and under-controlled 
behavior. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1962, 18 
(4), 488-490, —An inventory of 6 tests or scales was 
administered to 59 chronic schizophrenics and the re- 
sults compared to previous findings involving psy- 
chiatric applicant and male business personnel groups. 
The results provided support for the stability of most 
of the scales. “In terms of mean scores, the schizo- 
phrenies were found to be more similar to student ap- 
plicants to a psychiatric service than to a group of 
business personnel, whom they resemble in age, thus 
աւ: apa À the diagnostic potentialities of the scales." 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5740, Albee, George W., Lane, Ellen A, & 
Reuter, Jeanette M. (Western Reserve U.) Child- 
hood intelligence of future schizophrenics and 
neighborhood . Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
58(1), 141-144.—In order to demonstrate that pre- 
morbid intellectual deficit in schizophrenia is not 
merely the result of low socioeconomic backgrounds, 
intelligence tests of 178 children who later became 
schizophrenic adults were compared with both city- 
wide averages and with controls from their own 
school classes and neighborhoods. Future schizo- 
phrenics are significantly lower in intellectual level 
in Grades 2, 6, and 8 of school than their neighbor- 
hood peers.—Journal abstract. 


5741. Arnhoff, Franklyn N., & Damianopoulos, 
Ernest N. Self-body recogniton and schizo- 
phrenia. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 70 
(2), 353-361.—The term body image was restricted 
to mean the largely visual memory image one has of 
his own body. A self recognition task was devised, 
utilizing photographs of the seminude body of each 
individual S; the task was to identify one's own 
body, from a series of 7 photos matched and graded 
on a continuum of similarity-dissimilarity. Young 
“normal” Ss demonstrated 100% accuracy in recogni- 
tion, although certainty as to correct choice often 
varied. Out of 24 schizophrenic Ss, only 9 were able 
to correctly identify themselves. Limiting factors to 
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the study, as well as theoretical implications, are dis- 
cussed.—Author abstract. 

5742. Berenstein, I., Agué, C., & Dio, E. (Santa 
Fe 3651, Buenos Aires) Observaciones sobre el 
manejo intragrupal en cuatro familias de pacientes 
esquizofrenicos. [Observations on intragroup reac- 
tion in four families of schizophrenic patients.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y psicológica América Latina, 1964, 10 
(2), 92-96.— Characteristics of the dynamic interrela- 
tions are presented. The family of the schizophrenic 
has a contradictory mother and a nonexistent father, 
and the obfuscation of parental roles creates a con- 
fused filial role. The predominant link is symbiotic 
or anaclitic, and the level of communication is oral. 
The future patient identifies with the confusion and 
immaturity of the conflictual group; the most imma- 
ture member becomes the victim of the psychopatho- 
logical picture.. W. Meissner. 


5743. Bruck, Max A., & McNeal, Benjamin F. 

VA Hosp. Canandiagua, N. Y.) Artifacts in the 

EG of schizophrenic patients. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1964, 121(3), 265-266.— The percentage 
of artifacts in EEG records was almost 3195 greater 
for 35 schizophrenics than for 35 VA Hospital em- 
ployee controls. -V. H. Pronko. 


5744. Cohen, Sidney; Leonard, Calista V., Far- 
berow, Norman 1.., & Shneidman, Edwin Տ. (VA 
Cent., Los Angeles) Tranquilizers and suicide in 
the schizophrenic patient. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1964, 11(3), 312-321.—From this study 
the role of tranquilizing drugs in the suicidal outcome 
of schizophrenics can be seen as one of a constella- 
tion of factors, the most important of which were 
the S's response to stress and the home environment 
into which he was released. These drugs contributed 
to the suicidal outcome in a minority of cases, but no 
specific drugs seemed to be capable of inducing de- 
pression or suicide—Author summary. 


5745. Donovan, Maurice John. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Meaning dimensions and sexual aspects of pre- 
morbid adjustment in schizophrenia. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5542—Abstract. 


5746. Dunham, H. Warren. (Wayne State U.) 
Social class and schizophrenia. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 634-642.— This 
study examines the relationship between the incidence 
of schizophrenia and social class in 2 culturally con- 
trasting subcommunities in Detroit. The study 
focused on (1) whether the incidence rates of schizo- 
phrenia vary inversely with the class structure and 
(2) the Telationship of incidence to vertical mobility. 
Results indicate that, although there is a heavy con- 
centration of schizophrenics in the lowest social class, 
there are no significant differences in its incidence 
among the other 4 classes—Journal abstract. 

5747. Ells, Edward Miles. (U. Minnesota) Ver- 
bal conditioning of chronic schizophrenics as a 
function of operant level and experience with the 
experimenter. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
4794.— Abstract. 

5748. Fischer, E. ք. (VA Hosp, Montrose, 
N. Y.) Task performance of chronic schizo- 
phrenics as a function of verbal evaluation and 
Social proximity. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(2), 176-178.—96 chronic schizophrenics 
were evaluated in conditions of response-specific 
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praise, response-specific criticism, total censure, and 


nonevaluation. Each S performed a visual-motor 
task on which response time was obtained. E-present 
and S-alone conditions prevailed. Criticism and total 


censure led to significantly better performance. 
Praised Ss did not perform better than the others, 
Ss in the absence of E did better than those in his 
presence.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5749. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York 
Upstate Med. Cent.) Body image and psycho- 
pathology. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 
(5), 519-529.—Male and female samples of schizo- 
phrenic, neurotic, and normal subjects were compared 
with regard to certain body image parameters. The 
chief body image measure employed was an 82-item 
Body Experience questionnaire which inquired con- 
cerning 9 categories of distorted body perception. 
Also, the Holtzman Ink Blots were used to evaluate 
the state of the body image boundary as defined by the 
Fisher and Cleveland barrier and penetration indices. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5750. Freeman, Thomas. The concept of narcis- 
sism in schizophrenic states. International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 293-303.—In 
schizophrenia a pathological narcissism appears which 
is completely different from that encountered in the 
sexual deviations, character abnormalities, and neuro- 
ses. The narcissism of schizophrenia is a kind of 
primary narcissism; that of the other disorders is a 
secondary narcissism. Schizophrenic narcissism is 
diffuse and not limited to self and object representa- 
tions; it is dominated by the primary process. The 
results of this. narcissism—delusions, hallucinations— 
are not defensive, are not related to conflict, but ex- 
press the workings of primary process.—F Auld, Jr. 


5751. Garmezy, Norman. (U. Minnesota) Some 
determiners and characteristics of learning re- 
search in schizophrenia. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 643-651.—Some ex- 
perimental and clinical factors that have influenced 
the growth of research into learning processes in 
schizophrenic patients are described. The range of 
determiners extends from a historical concern with 
deficit functioning to more recent psychiatric observa- 
tions of pathological family organization as a force 
for deviant social learning. (31 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract, 

5752. Goldman, Arnold R., Witton, Kurt, & 
Scherer, JoAnn. (VA Hosp., Ft. Meade, S. D.) 
Drug (placebo) administration, verbal instruc- 
tions, and schizophrenics’ ward activity levels. 
Newsletter for Research in Psychology, 1964, 6(3), 
20-22.—Procedurally, 64 chronic schizophrenic males 
participated in what they and their ward personnel 
believed to be a food metabolism study, in which 
placebos posed as drugs capable of altering ward be- 
havior, A 242543 repeated-measurement design 
was applied in which 2 matched groups of patients on 
each of 2 psychiatric wards encountered 3 successive 
study phases: observation, verbal instruction (“Be 
active” or “Be idle”), and drug (activating or enervat- 
ing placebos). Findings: patients significantly altered 
their behavior to correspond to the type of verbal 
instructions provided; patients’ subjective appraisals 
of “drug” effects were significantly correlated with 
their attitudes toward hospital medication as measured 
by the Sherman Medication Test—J. DiGiovannt. 
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5753. Judson, Abe J., & Nathan, Martin. (Utica 
Coll, Syracuse U.) Levels of personality organiza- 
tion and production of associative sequences in 
process-reactive schizophrenia. Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 208-213.—The Ist part 
of this study was essentially a replication of an earlier 
study which reported that genetic moy helped 
clarify the process-reactive dimension of schizo- 
phrenia. The Rorschach and Proverbs tests of 40 
schizophrenic Ss were scored according to a genetic 
scoring system and correlated with Elgin Prognostic 
Scale scores which measured process-reactive status, 
Results were negative. Ss were also given 2 associa- 
tion tasks in which they were asked to name animals 
and persons they had known and several measures 
were obtained from these associative sequences. A 
significant difference between process and reactive 
groups was found on total number of associations on 
both tasks.—Journal abstract. 


5754. Larsen, Gordon L., & Hammes, John A. 
Self-concepts of a selected group of schizophrenic 
patients and a “normal” group. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1964, 18(2), 339-340.—60 Ss, 30 normal 
and 30 schizophrenic, were instructed to classify items 
of a personal and environmental nature as part or not 
part of the self, as presented in the Prelinger selí- 
concept test. The schizophrenic group tended to 
identify relatively more of the distant environmental 
items and fewer of the internal personal items as part 
of the self than did the normal group. This finding 
is consistent with current theory on the schizophrenic 
perception of the self.—Journal abstract. 

5755. Lloyd, Dee Norman, & Newbrough, TE 
(Space Systems Div., Air Force Systems Command, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Sensory changes with pheno- 
thiazine medication in schizophrenic patients. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(2), 
169-175.—“18 schizophrenic patients were admin- 
istered a battery of 9 psychophysical tasks designed 
primarily to measure sensory functioning in the 
visual, auditory and kinesthetic areas. The effects of 
5 phenothiazine derivatives on performance were 
investigated. The results indicate that phenothiazines 
produce a central nervous system dysfunction affect- 
ing sensory and perceptual processes." N. H. Pronko. 


5756. MacDorman, Carroll F., Rivoire, Jeanne 
L., Gallagher, Peter J., & MacDorman, Claudia F. 
(U. Arizona) Size constancy of adolescent schizo- 
phrenics. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69(3), 258-263.--1ո a size-constancy task 10 
schizophrenic and 10 normal adolescent males judged 
variable triangles as smaller, same size, 01 larger 
than a standard. The schizophrenics' judgments were 
further from constancy, and differed qualitatively. 
They made more (a) same-size judgments, (! 
changes of judgments, (c) overestimation of the size 
of the standard, and (d) improvement with practice. 
The relative constancy of the same-size judgments of 
most Ss suggested the effects of personality variables. 
A significant correlation was found between constancy 
performance and the Sc score on the MMPI for the 
experimental group. The direction of error, under- 
constancy or overconstancy, was determined by the 
space arrangement of the variable and the standard. 
Both groups responded similarly to the experimental 
conditions of distance, series order, and space ar- 
rangement. (22 ref.) Journal abstract. 
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5757. McKeever, Walter F., & May, Philip R. A. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The ACC scale as 
a predictor of length of hospitalization for schizo- 

patients: A cross validation. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(5), 474. 

5758. McKinley, Roger Alan. (State U. Iowa) 
Perceived parental attributes of schizophrenics as 
a function օք premorbid social adjustment. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 4800.—Abstract. 

5759. McReynolds, Paul; Collins, Beverly, & 
Acker, Mary. (VA Hosp. Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Delusional thinking and cognitive organization in 
schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, 69(2), 210-212.—A delusion can be 
conceptualized as a form of cognitive reorganization ; 
according to this interpretation a delusion serves to 
integrate into a meaningful and acceptable whole data 
which otherwise would be anxiety provoking. On 
the assumption that the utilization of delusions is 
representative of a generalized cognitive technique for 
dealing with ambiguous inputs it was hypothesized 
that delusional schizophrenics should manifest a 
stronger tendency to integrate ambiguous stimuli in 
a laboratory situation than nondelusional schizo- 
phrenics. To test the hypothesis 24 delusional and 25 
nondelusional schizophrenics were compared on the 
McGill Closure Test. The results supported the hy- 
pothesis. Journal abstract. 

5760. Mette, A. (Humboldt Ս., E. Berlin) Zur 
Rolle der Regression bei bildnerischer Betätigung 
Schizophrener. [On the role of regression in the 
pictorially creative activity of schizophrenics] Psy- 
chiatrie Neurologie & Medizinische Psychologie, 
1964, 16(3), 87-90.—Characteristics of schizophrenic 
painting have sometimes been looked upon as sort of 
regressive phenomena. The Freudian regression con- 
cept was frequently made insipid in this context, and 
all that was finally left over was no more than the 
“empty husk.” Trend-setting valuable sidelights have 
been obtained from clinical observations and in- 
vestigations on the basis of Pavlov's doctrine of the 
2 signal systems and the part played by them in 
higher human nervous activity. (15 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

5761. Modell, Arnold H. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Primitive object relationships and the predisposi- 
tion to schizophrenia. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 282-292.—In psy- 
chiatric research psychological knowledge must have 
priority over biological, in order to define the prob- 
lems needing explanation. Ճո illustration of this 
principle is the light thrown on schizophrenia by the 
study of primitive object relations. Borderline pa- 
tients, like schizophrenics, form a transference which 
is like the relationship of a child to a teddy-bear ; it 
disregards the realistic aspects of the object. But 
unlike schizophrenics, they do not have a capacity to 
suspend relationships to objects. The distortion of 
relations may be learned; the capacity to suspend rela- 
tions may be biological and innate—F. Auld, Jr. 

5762, O’Connell, Walter E. (VA Hosp., Waco, 
Tex.) Peer rankings of friendliness and staff 
rankings of mental health with chronic-schizo- 
phrenic patients. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1964, 63(2), 339-351.— This study is an initial at- 
tempt to gain empirical information on the evaluation 
process of hospitalized mental patients and personnel, 
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A positive trend was found between staff evaluation 
oí a patient's mental health and peers' views of his 
friendliness. — Exception to this relationship arose 
mainly when the patient displayed 2 different be- 
haviors to the 2 groups. Staff agreement centered in 
the traditional medical core of psychiatrist, nurses, 
and building coordinator. The 2 members who spent 
the most time with patients produced mental health 
rankings more congruent with patient’s rankings on 
friendliness. There is some evidence that patients 
with high self rankings are ranked high by personnel 
on mental health, low by peers in friendliness and 
spend more time out of the hospital.—Jowrnal abstract. 


5763. Payne, R. W., Caird, W. K., & Laverty, S. 
G. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario) Overinclusive 
inking and delusions in schizophrenic patients. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 68 
(5), 562-566.—15 schizophrenics with paranoid delu- 
sions, 15 schizophrenics with no delusions, and a 
control group of 15 nonschizophrenic hospitalized pa- 
tients were given the Benjamin Proverbs test, the 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, and 3 of Babcock’s psy- 
chomotor speed tests. As predicted, there was a sig- 
nificant relationship between the presence or absence 
of delusions, and overinclusive thinking, as assessed 
by the average number of words needed to explain the 
proverbs and 2 time scores. Overinclusive patients 
tend to have paranoid delusions. There was no sig- 
nificant relationship between retardation, as assessed 
by the Babcock tests, and the presence of delusions. 
This finding complements an earlier finding of Harris 
and Metcalfe (see 32: 719) that slowness in schizo- 
phrenic patients is specifically associated with inap- 
propriate affect and a poor prognosis, and Payne's 
(see 37: 5499) finding that a group of chronic schizo- 
phrenics was not overinclusive.—/ournal abstract. 
5764. Pianetti, Catherine; Palacios, Mary A., & 
Elliot, Lois. (VA Hosp., Marion, Ind.) The sig- 
nificance of color in the drawings of chronic 
phrenics. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1964, 18(4), 137-140.—20 diagnosed chronic 
male schizophrenics, 23-45 yr. of age were matched 
for age and education with 20 male hospital employees 
and both groups presented with 10 verbally adminis- 
ered concepts divided equally between pleasant and 
unpleasant Situations. The experimental and control 
Ss were provided with paper and a variety of different 
colored crayons and asked to draw the picture the 
concepts brought to mind. It was found that in 
general the chronic schizophrenic patients re- 
vealed little in the way of content or in the use 
of color while the controls demonstrated a bal- 
anced use of color and form and provided a great 
deal of content in their drawings. It was inter- 
preted that the schizophrenic drawings portrayed 
withdrawal, poverty of ideas and emotional unre- 
Sponsiveness, The differences in perception and 
use of color, however, appeared to be a matter of 
degree rather than of kind.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5/65. Rice, Gunther, & Klein, Annette. (Treat- 
ment & Research Cent, Chicago, Ill) Getting the 
message from a schizophrenic child. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(2), 163-169.—This paper discusses an ap- 
proach to the treatment of a schizophrenic child which 
focuses on the process and problems of communica- 
ton. The approach is based on the premise that the 
schizophrenic child's behavior can be understood by 
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the emotional impact it has on others. Emphasis is 
on the therapist's task and his efforts to become aware 
not only of the countertransference but also օք the 
relevance of his primitive feelings to the child's 
struggle and “missing” affects—4wthor abstract. 

5766. Richman, Joseph. (Yeshiva U.) Sym- 
bolic distortion in the vocabulary definitions of 
schizophrenics. Journal of General Psychology, 
1964, 71(1), 1-8.—Vocabulary definitions of hos 
pitalized schizophrenics were analyzed in terms of 
symbol-reference relationships. 61% of the group 
showed disturbances which were described as: (1) 
Symbolic distortion, characterized by disturbances in 
the relationship of the word to its referent; and (2) 
Confusion of meanings, characterized by condensa- 
tion of multiple meanings, attempts to reconcile ir- 
reconciliable opposites, and the following of verbal 
and sound associations rather than referential ones. 
The findings seemed best accounted for by Freud's 
descriptions of the so-called primary process mode of 
thought and of the use of words in schizophrenia.— 
Journal abstract. 

5767. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Transference psychosis in the psycho- 
therapy of chronic schizophrenia. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(3), 249-281.— 
Even the most bizarre manifestations of schizophrenia 
have a meaning as transference reactions and also as 
delusional identifications with real aspects of the 
therapist's personality. 4 varieties of transference 
psychoses are described. (1) therapist feels unrelated 
to patient, (2) patient is deeply ambivalent to ther- 
apist, (3) patient tries to complement the therapist's 
personality or to help the therapist-parent to become 
a separate and whole person, and (4) the deeply and 
chronically confused patient ambivalently tries both 
to perpetuate a symbiotic relationship and to assert 
himself as a separate person.—F. Auld, Jr. 


5768. Silverman, Julian. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif. The problem of attention in research and 
theory in schizophrenia. Psychological Review, 
1964, 71(5), 352-379.—Studies of schizophrenia have 
been plagued, perhaps more so than any other area of 
psychological research, by the confounding effects of 
impaired attention on laboratory and clinical be- 
haviors, This paper analyzes the perceptual response 
determinants of attentiveness and inattentiveness in 
schizophrenia, A “cognitive control” theory of atten- 
tion is presented and elaborated through the use of 
research and clinical data. An attention-response 
mechanism termed “sensory input processing-idea- 
tional gating” is then formulated in an attempt to 
explain some heretofore incomprehensible aspects of 
schizophrenic disorders. (3 p. ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5769. Silverman, Julian. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Scanning-control mechanism and “cogni- 
tive filtering" in paranoid and non-paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 
28(5), 385-393.—Recent studies of individual con- 
sistencies in cognitive behavior, termed studies of 
"cognitive controls," have emphasized the importance 
of differing characterological response dispositions 
which also serve ego defensive functions. This re- 
port concerned 2 such response dispositions—exten- 
siveness of scanning and breadth of categorization. 
Highly significant differences in scanning behavior, 
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inferred from performances on a certain form of size- 
estimation procedure, were found between paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. Significant differ- 
ences were also found between the groups on a meas- 
ure of breadth of categorization. These findings were 
discussed in terms of some developmental aspects of 
the 2 cognitive controls and also in terms of the 
relevance of these findings to a theory of delusional 
thinking. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5770. Small, Joyce G., Small, Iver F., & Surphlis, 
William R. P. (Washington U. Sch. Med, St. 
Louis) Temporal EEG abnormalities in acute 
schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 121(3), 262-264.—"The incidence of EEG 
temporal focal sharp or spike abnormalities in a 
representative sample of acutely ill schizophrenic pa- 
tients was found to be 1092. The clinical implications 
of these findings were investigated by a comparison of 
these patients with other acutely ill schizophrenics 
who had normal EEG's, using a matched pair design. 
Although the groups are too small to draw firm con- 
clusions, our patients with EEG temporal foci differed 
from the controls in terms of (1) lower ratings of 
severity of illness on admission, (2) later age of onset 
of symptoms, (3) fewer previous hospitalizations, 
and (4) a slightly better clinical status after 6 mo." 
M. H. Pronko. 

5771. Spiegel, D. E., Gerard, R. M., Grayson, H. 
M., & Gengerelli, J. A. (VA N-P Hosp., Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Reactions of chronic hrenic 
patients and college students to facial expressions 
and geometric forms. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1962, 18(4), 396-402.—24 schizo hrenic patients 
and a nonschizophrenic group of 12 Ss composed of 
medical and graduate students were presented 11 
photographs each of the face of an adult male and 
female and 14 geometric figures and 14 circles to in- 
vestigate major and secondary hypotheses concerning 
facial expressions and geometric forms. The results 
were presented comparing bright and inferior schizo- 
phrenics with the student Ss for arrangement of visual 
configurations, ranking of figures and facial expres- 
sions, and preference and aversion of facial expres- 
sion. Implications for rehabilitation of schizophrenic 
patients were discussed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

5772. Terris, Milton; Lapouse, Rema, & Monk, 
Mary A. (New York Med. Coll.) The relation of 
prematurity and previous fetal loss to childhood 
schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 121(5), 476-481.—“A study of 463 childhood 
schizophrenics and their matched controls disclosed 
no evidence of an association of childhood schizo- 
phrenia with prematurity. There was, however, a 
definite association with a history of previous fetal 
loss."—N. H. Pronko. 

5773. Trotta, Frank. (Temple U.) The con- 
gruence of perception and reported behavior be- 
tween the parents of schizophrenic, disturbed, re- 
tarded and normal sons. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5553-5554.—Abstract. 

5774. Trunnell, Thomas L. (Massachusetts Ment. 
Health Cent, Boston) Thought disturbance in 
schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 11(2), 126-136.—Differences in the perform- 
ance of controls and schizophrenics on cognitive tasks 
may not be recognized unless one scrutinizes the "nor- 
mal" responses of these 2 groups. A pilot study using 
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tests designed from the {framework of Piaget's the- 
ories, is administered to 10 schizophrenics, 10 adult 
controls, and 10 normal children. It was hypothesized 
that the schizophrenics and children would perform 
and reason similarly on these tasks. The results of 
the testing program are compatible with the hypothe- 
sis. Implications of the findings are discussed with 
particular reference to the possible developmental 
evolution of thought disturbance in schizophrenia. 
(61 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


5775. Venables, P. H. (Maudsley Hosp. Lon- 
don) Performance and level of activation in 
hrenics and normals. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(2), 207-218.—4 experiments 
are presented which provide evidence for a relation- 
ship between performance and indices of level of 
activation, This relationship takes the form of a 
number of equally spaced Us or V's rather than the 
single which is expected from the literature. 
Mechanisms which might be responsible for produc- 
ing this pattern of results are discussed. (26 ref.)— 
Journal. abstract. 

5776. Wallach, Morton B., & Wallach, Shirley 8. 
(Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) Involuntary eye move- 
ment in certain schizophrenics. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1964, 11(1), 71-73.—580 schizo- 
phrenic patients with autistic thought disorders were 
found to have an unusual eye movement during cer- 
tain periods of rapport in psychotherapeutic sessions. 
This eye movement was fine, rapid, regular, oscillat- 
ing, and conjugately synchronous. There was no 
slow component. While it occurred, the external en- 
vironment was out of visual focus. This phenomenon 
lasted for 1-30 min., and the Ss were unaware of its 
presence despite the fact that they were in a state of 
psychosensory awareness. Volitional fixation of the 
gaze and thinking based on reality percepts inter- 
rupted the eye movements. Catatonic features and 
depersonalization phenomena were present. The ex- 
pressed thought content during these ocular motions 
contained self-image distortions. Clinical improve- 
ment was associated with disappearance of the phe- 
nomenon, and exacerbation of the illness with its 
recurrence. Its presence appears to be an indication 
of poor prognosis. Hypotheses to explain the pres- 
ence of this finding are offered. (17 ref.) Author 
summary. 

5777. Winslow, Charles N., & Rapersand, Isaac. 
(Kent State Ս.) Postdiction of the outcome of 
somatic therapy from the Rorschach records of 
schizophrenic patients. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(3), 243-247.—The Rorschach pro- 
tocols of 60 schizophrenic patients previously hos- 
pitalized were presented to 3 psychologists with the 
instructions to differentiate the 30 patients who had 
improved from the 30 who had not. The 4 factors of 
Conflict, Control, Flexibility, and Strength of Drive 
were selected and defined by the investigators together 
with the psychologists. Each patient was rated on a 
5-point scale with the content analysis approach used 
primarily. The accuracy of all 3 psychologists in dif- 
ferentiating between the 2 groups of patients on all 
4 of the factors was found to be significant beyond 
the .01% level of confidence according to the chi- 
square values obtained.—J ournal abstract. 


5778. Yu, Kay Chi. Differences in the usage 
of colors between schizophrenics and normals. 
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Alois Taiwemics, 1964, 6, 71-79.—A 
70 schizophrenics was compared with 70 
to learn the differences in color usage be- 
tween the 2 groups. The schizophrenics used fewer 


The 
conventionality of color factor may be ap- 
plicable to clinical work.—Y. A. Gi k 
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> ie Aaron 8 1 
ing depression: II. an erapy. 
Archives of General bechten 1864 10(6), 561- 
571.—A cognitive-affective model of depression based 
on systematic clinical observations of 50 depressed 
and 31 ressed patients during psychotherapy 
is presented. It was postulated that the characteristic 
thoughts and affects of depression are determined by 
apara cognitive patterns, designated as schemas. 

e schemas are attitudes, beliefs, and assumptions 
which influence the way an individual orients himself 
to a situation, recognizes and labels the salient fea- 
tures, and conceptualizes the experience. (16 ref.)— 
Author summary. 


5780. Dassberg, ՒԼ, & Assael, M. (Talbieh Psy- 
chiatric Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Otem sherir 
halev Hix od nefesh beokhlosiyat bet-haholim 
Talbieh. [Myocardial infarction and mental illness 
in the patient population of the Talbieh Psychiatric 
Hosp Dapim Refuiim, 1964, 23(3-4), 222-223. 

-29 out of 3435 gem (21 m 4- f) of the Tal- 
bieh Psychiatric Hospital in 1950-1964 had myo- 
cardial infarcts ; 26 of them suffered from a depressive 
syndrome. The Ist attack of depression usually pre- 
ceded the infarcts. No infarct was found in paranoid 
schizophrenia or in other psychotic disorders. De- 


pressive itients above 40 should be regarded as a 
"high group as far as coronary artery disease 
is concerned. (French summary)—H. Ormian. 


5781. Friedman, Alfred S. (Philadelphia Psy- 
chiat. Cent., Pa.) Minimal effects of severe depen: 
sion on cognitive functioning. Journal of Abnormal 

& Social Age 1964, SD 1 

լ է Tession which grossly disables the 
patient socially, could be expected to impair his 
cognitive-perceptual functioning significantly, and is 
ge considered to do so. To test this hypothesis, 

depressives and 65 normals were matched for age, 
sex, education, vocabulary score, and nativity, and 
were tested on 33 cognitive, perceptual, and psycho- 
motor tests, yielding 82 test scores. The depressives 
p ormed more poorly (at the .01 level) on only 

76 of the test scores which contrasted dramatically 
with their rating themselves significantly more nega- 
tively on 82% of 77 Clyde Mood Scale items. It is 
concluded that the actual ability and performance 
during severe depression is not consistent with the 
patient's unrealistically low image of himself. His 
experience of ego helplessness is more subjective than 
objective, more imaginary than real—Journal ab- 
stract, 

5782. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
1 éi ee patients in de- 

ve states. rchives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 10(6), 576-580.—An observable plétometion 
of disturbed reception of communications in depres- 
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sive patients (rather than their communications and 
their contents) is examined: As a phenomenon con- 
sidered within the framework of ego psychology, 
techniques of the behavioral sciences are suitable for 
its investigation. Fatigue from internal conflict, re- 
gression to previous modes of communication, and 
transactional processes among several causes, effects, 
and defenses are apparent. (16 ref.)—Author sum- 
mary. 

5783. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, England) A 
rating scale for depressive disorders. Psychologi 
cal Reports, 1964, 14(3), 914.— This scale is designed 
for the assessment of a pathological depression. The 
17 variables have been factor analysed and íactor 
scores obtained (N — 152). Of the 6 principal com- 
ponents extracted, the 1st is a general factor oí de- 
pression and the 2nd is a Retarded vs. Agitated 
factor. Distribution of factor scores provides evi 
dence that Retarded and Agitated Depressions are 
distinct disorders, and not merely extremes of a dis- 
tribution. The scale is also being used in work on 
the prediction of outcome of treatment.—Author ab- 
stract. 

5784. Laxer, Robert M. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Self-concept changes of depressive patients in 
general hospital treatment. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 214-219.—This study used 
the semantic differential to investigate the rating be- 
havior on the Real and Ideal Self of 37 neurotic- 
depressive, 37 paranoid, and 67 other patients in 
hospital treatment, on admission and prior to dis- 
charge. Of 5 diagnostic groupings, only depressives 
moved from very low to relatively high Real Self 
rating and exhibited a positive correlation between 
Real Self and improvement. On the Ideal Self none 
of the groups showed any significant rating change 
during hospital stay. The results suggested that 
enhanced Real Self rating as a function of improved 
adjustment is not confined to client-centered therapy, 
since it also occurs with depressives in hospital treat- 
ment and without prolonged psychotherapy.—Journal 
abstract. 


5785. Lewinsohn, Peter M. (Southern lllinois 
U.) Relationship between height of figure draw- 
ings and depression in psychiatric patients. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(4), 380—381. 
The purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis 
that the height of figure drawings is negatively re- 
lated to feelings of depression. The drawings of 5 
depressed patients were found to be significantly 
shorter (p <.01) than those of 50 nondepressed 
patients. A statistically significant negative correla- 
tion was also found between ratings on Lorr's Factor 
A (retarded depression vs. manic excitement) and 
height of drawings. The data are interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


5786. Sethi, B. B. (U. Pennsylvania Med. Sch.) 
Relationship of separation to depression. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(5), 486-496.—This 
study investigated the relationship of separation to 
depression in terms of a past history of separation 
in childhood, the temporal relation of an actual sepa- 
ration to a current depression, and the occurrence of 
separation themes in the dreams, early memories, and 
responses to TAT cards of depressed patients. A 
high and a low depressed group of patients was 
studied and defined on the basis of clinical ratings 
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of depression and the score on a Depression Inves. 
tory, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


SE. 1 Frage der 
oblem of — psychoses of old 8 
pt ve 
chiatrie Neur: und Medizinische P ^ 
1964, 16(3), 101-104.—1In the 

old age a consi increase is found in affective 
disorders and especially depressive conditions. It is 
safe to assume that above all depressive disease pic- 
tures constitute a preferential i of py- 
chic disorders of that age. In old age manic-depres- 
sive psychosis manifests itself far more y 
than was previously assumed. to 

own investigations such late cases differ from the nu- 
clear group of this disease by — clinical features, 
Mention should be made of the tendencies towards 
depressive reactions, which are evident from the past 
history, and especially of the frequent presence of 
exogenous (somatogenic and psychogenic) provoca- 
tive factors. The clinical peculiarities of the compli- 
cation due to vascular and other cerebral diseases, 
which is quite frequent in old age, are stressed. As 
in the case of schizophrenias, it is possible to show, 
for old-age depressions, general laws of the course 


and development of the depressive syndromes.— 
Journal abstract. 


Mental Disease, 1964, 139(1), 49-52.—The hypothe- 
sis was tested that patients with a family hi of 
affective disorder would show earlier onset of affec- 


tive illness and greater morbidity as ) by more 
frequent hospital admission. is of case mate- 
rial from 748 consecutive admissions to a i- 


atric unit to Washi University hospital not 
support the hypothesis.—N. H. Pronko. 


5789. Zur M W. K., Wilson, William P., 
& Dodson, W. Edwin. (Duke Ս. Med. Cent. 
Effect of depressive EEG re- 


on sleep 
sponses. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10 
(5), „ depressed Ss were investigated 
to study the responses to o stimulation 
during sleep. The disturbed Ss rarely difficulty 
in falling asleep, but were characterized by frequent 
and early awakenings.—Y. A. Glebas. 


Physiological Correlates 

5790. Barker, Florence B. (Minnesota State 
Hosp., Rochester) Impaired hearing in psychotic 
patients. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(8), 434-438-- 
Survey of the resident population and 2 yr. admis- 
sions to a state hospital identified hearing problems 
in 145 patients. Treatment was predominantly the 
fitting of hearing aids. "The majority of the mentally 
ill patients . . . for whom a hearing aid was recom- 
mended could be taught to use the instrument effec- 
tively."—L. Gurel. 

5791. Court, J. H. 
England) A longitudinal study of psychomotor 
functioning in acute psychiatric patients. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37 (2), 167-173. 
—A battery of psychomotor tests was administered 
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to a group of acute psychiatric patients on admission 
to hospital and at intervals during their stay. A 
sees Sa ves — with 
purpose oí testing an objective measure of 
por լք» particularly in mental state. It was 
quite considerable changes in the size of 
handwriting was associated with changes in mood, 
constriction related to depressive states, and 
expansiveness related to states of excitement. Rate 
of work on a continuous dexterity task (peg-board) 
increased with improved mental state, but findings 
were in " «Վ obscured by the contrary cffects oí 
— speed of initiating a response (simple 
R.T.) was found to relate significantly to mental state 
to be les affected by the contrary effects of 
drugs. It is suggested that a short battery of psycho- 
motor tests can provide useful information concern- 
ing the mental state of a wide range of psychiatric 
disorders, and that periodic retesting is sufficiently 
reliable to justify conclusions concerning changes in 
condition and the effects of a given therapeutic re- 
gime—Author abstract. 


5792. Dongier, Maurice. (19 Rue Sainte-Marie, 
Belgium) Observations neurobio 


Liege, logiques 
en relation avec les structures de linconscient. 
[Neurobiological observations in relationship to un- 
conscious structures] — L'Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1964, 29(2), 247-266.—F rom a clinical point of view, 
unconscious structures seem more permanent than 
conscious ones. Thus, it seems that relationships 
between the former and neurobiological data seem 
more likely to be established. Patients with archaic 
— organizations and unconscious de- 

manifest an excessive diffusion of meaningless 
elementary stimuli. However, patients with more 
elaborate unconscious dei do not show such 
diffusion, and conditioning processes are easier to 
While it is believed that these basic differ- 


, Robert, & ch, Frederic F. 
(143 Blvd Brune, Paris) An tal 
in depressives. Acta Psychia- 
trica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(1), 1-9.—Wei| 


1 were determined dur ing — s i 
depressed patients, representing various diagnostic 
ies. ring a — part of their stay 
the Ss were maintained on controlled dietary intakes 
on the metabolic unit of the Payne Whitney Clinic. 
No relationship could be established between changes 
in clinical status or diagnostic groupings and changes 
in body weight during the period of dietary regula- 
tion. This study strongly suggests that changes in 
body weight, primarily increases in weight, reported 
to occur in certain depressed patients during recov- 
ery from depression, are most likely the result of 
increased appetite and dietary intake, rather than the 
result of endogenous metabolic processes. Further- 
more, imipramine and electric convulsive treatments 
do not seem to produce any significant changes in 
weight in the absence of increased food intake.— 
Author summary. 

5794. Goldman, D. Electroencephalographic 
manifestations associated with psychotic illness: 
Pentothal activation technique and pharmacologic 
interrelationships. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
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tests not requiring the 
processes of psychotics.—D. Prager. 


Geha Psychiatric Hosp, Petah-Tikva, Israel) 
— . bagai shel maarekhet 
haatsevim hamerkazit. [Psychiatric problems asso- 
ciated with Lr gr of the central nervous system.] 
H , 1964, 66(10), 333-336.—12 cases of syphi- 
lis of the CNS are presented. Differential diagnosis 


of iatric cases should include the possi- 
bility of neuro-syphilis, although in many cases the 
diagnosis cannot be made definitely. The possibility 


is considered that a luetic infection could trigger 
certain latent personality trends in a multi-conditional 
to de factors, and lead to mental illness. 
euro-syphilis is a ve risk in all inadequately 
treated cases of ilis and it is therefore necessary 
to treat intensively all stages of the luetic infection. 
(English & Ph summaries)—H. Ormian. 

5796. Mandell, Arnold J., Mersol-Sabbot, Irene, 
& Mandell, e red (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Psychological disturbance and water retention. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 10(5), 513- 
518—In an effort to establish the relationship be- 
tween amount of psychological disturbance and the 
management of a water load, 10 patients, who were 
without any renal, cardiac, or hepatic disease, were 
studied upon admission to a psychiatric hospital with 
psychological tests, clinical psychiatric interviews, 
and a water load with the dependent variables of free 
water and creatinine clearance. They were studied 
a bm lmo. The patients who showed appreciable 

, as well as psychological test improvement 
demonstrated, on retest, an increase in creatinine and 
free water clearance; the ones who got clinically 
worse evidenced a decrease in creatinine and free 
water clearance. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5797. Samuel, J. G. (Addenbrooke's Hosp., Cam- 

1 8 Sleep disturbance in depressed 
patients: Objective and subjective measures. Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychiatry, 110(468), 711-719.—Sleep 
of 18 depressed emale patients was observed for 12 
nights on J of which a drug was administered. Pa- 
tients and nurses rated adequacy of sleep and objec- 
tive measures were taken. Patients’ accounts of 
their sleep, Sometimes at variance with nurses' esti- 
mates, have a definite basis not completely indicated 
by either instruments or Os—W. L. Wilkins. 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


5798. Blanc, C. (37, Rue de Ponthieu, Paris 8°) 
Le cerveau et les théories psychiatriques: Axiolo- 
gie et épigenése dans la neurobiologie des név- 
roses. [The brain and psychiatric theories : Axiology 
and epigenesis in the neurobiology of neuroses. ] 
L'Evolution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(2), 217-246.— 
Methods which seek origins of psychic processes 
exclusively at the brain level are criticized as being 
obsolete and of little value. In contrast there should 
be an attempt of restatement of neurophysiological 
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data in the light of theory, information and problems 
from the fields of clinical psychiatry and psycho- 
This method should harmonize concep 

tions of neuroses proposed from neurophysiology and 
psychoanalysis. ft is concluded that the psycho- 
pathol of neuroses must be studied in a structural 
and pias ech context of psychobiological epigenesis 
in connection with axiological systems of cı s 
and unconscious psychic processes.—L, A 
5799. Góppert, ԷԼ. (Hauptstr. 5, Freiburg, Ger 
many) Zwang und Zwangneurose. [Compulsion 
and compulsion neurosis.] Zeitschrift für Psycho- 
therapie & medizinische Psychologie, 1964, 14(3), 
87-95.—Compulsion is a form of loss of freedom and 
thus it actually represents a form օք manifestation of 
freedom. Human freedom is threatened by anxiety in 
face of the infinite as well as by limitations leading to 
compulsion. The destructive aggressivity manifest 
in the analysis of compulsion neurosis appears to be 
a manifestation of degeneration oí instinct by the 


stagnation of creative becoming rather than oí pent 
up instincts. The intrusion oí the "magic world" as 
in "confession compulsion" represents a symptom of 
a dynamic weakness, of a "disturbance in becoming," 


and insufficiency of personal maturation —/. Neufeld. 


5800. Greer, Steven. (165 Latymer Ct., London) 
Study of parental loss in neurotics and sociopaths. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(2), 177- 
180.—The incidence of childhood parental loss, age 
at loss, and type of loss were investigated in a con- 
secutive series of 387 neurotics and 79 sociopaths. 
Control data regarding parental loss incidence was 
obtained from a random sample of 691 householders. 
Statistical analysis of data yielded the following re- 
sults: Parental loss incidence in neurotics and con- 
trols was almost identical. Parental loss was signifi- 
cantly more frequent in sociopaths than in neurotics 
or controls. Significantly more female than male 
sociopaths suffered parental loss; no sex differential 
was observed in neurotics or controls. A significantly 
higher proportion of sociopaths than neurotics were 
parentally deprived before the age of 5, and had lost 
both parents. No correlation was found between 
diagnosis and sex of the absent parent—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5801. Hunter, R. C. A, Lohrenz, J. G., & 
Schwartzman, A. E. (McGill U., Montreal) Noso- 
phobia and hypochondriasis in medical students. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(2), 
147-152.—Because of the implications of contempo- 
rary usage, it is recommended that the term “hypo- 
chondriasis” be replaced by the term “nosophobia” 
when speaking of the fears and feelings of ill health 
to which medical students are prone. Student noso- 
phobia is seen as being largely occupationally deter- 
mined. The crucial mechanisms appear to be pro- 
jective or introjective identification occurring pari 
passu with an occupationally reinforced hypercathexis 
of mind and body function. Introjective identification 
leads to nosophobia, projective identification to para- 
praxis. Hypochondriasis does occur among էհօ 
students but rarely and then only in a setting of severe 
emotional disorder.”—N. H. Pronko. 

5802. Hau, T. F. Neurotische Abwehr und 
Symptomatik. [Neurotic defense and symptoma- 
tology.] Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie & medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1964, 14(5), 148-152.— The results 
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of the Maudsley Medical Questionnaire and of depth- 
ay 


paychalogical —— — 
well as gra patients predominantly 
— disturbances show a stronger defeme 


mechanism or weaker accessible of 
drive-dynamics than 


patients y 
psychoneurotie disturbances.—/, N. 


Israel) Habala hozeret etiologi lenev- 
roza ahar-habalatit. [Recurrent trauma as an etio- 
logical factor of ] Harefuah, 


posttraumatic neurosis. 

1964, 66(9), 293-295--3 cases of post-traumatic 
neurosis in which the patient reacted to minor 
trauma with gross symptoms are described. 

trauma was preceded by an earlier one, much more 
severe, which at the time was not followed a 
recognizable traumatic reaction, The Ist trauma had 
occurred a few years previously, and had become 
emotionally dissociated from the recent one. 


The Ist trauma became 
the psychic systems to 
therapeutic results were obtained by bringing both 
traumata simultaneously to consciousness and cathar- 
4s, (English & French summaries) H. Ormian. 
5804. Mangel, ԷԼ (Shalvata Psychiatric Hosp., 
Magdicl, Ismel)  Nolekh lahavanat matsavim 
nevrotiyim vedepresiviyim hamofiim leahar leda. 
[Contribution to understanding of neurotic and de- 
pressed states after childbirth.] Harefuah, 1964, 66 
(9), 302-307.—4 follow-up study of depressive and 
neurotic states in 33 mothers after childbirth. There 


did not find their partners by natural selection; about 
60% of them chose passive and weak husbands; 
among nearly 6502 there was poor marital adjustment 
or conflictual life situations; sexual frigidity was 
found in about 70% and in about 

and/or sexual maladjustment. The patients’ pre- 
occupation with the thought of death during delivery, 
or of bearing a defective child, expressed 
fearfulness. These states paralyzed their ability to 
fulfil their tasks as women, housewives and mothers. 
(English & French summaries)—H. Ormian. 


5805. Mucher, H., Griinewald, G., & Fuchs, R. 
(Med. Akad. Düsseldorf) Schreibmotorische Ef- 
fekte der dar; Beispiel einer 


Angst, gestellt am e 
Claustrophobie. [Graphomotor effects of fear illus- 
trated in example of claustrophobia.] —Psycholo- 
gische Forschung, 1964, 27(6), 541-564.—In study- 
ing the motoric effects of fear illustrated in an 
example of claustrophobia, tests were conducted under 
conditions of post-hypnotic suggestion, confinement of 
the patients in a narrow cabinet, and a combination 
of both the preceding conditions. Changes in hand- 
writing were taken as an indication of changes pro- 
duced therapeutically with both psychological and 
somatic therapies—W. B. Essman. ` 

5806. Smith, Gudmund J. W., Nilsson, Lennart, 
& Johnson, Gunnar. (Lund U. Sweden) Differ- 
entiation of character neurosis and symptom neu- 
rosis on the basis of differences between two serial 
experiments. Psychological Research Bulletin, 1964, 
4(5), 8 p.—The difference between 2 serial tests as 
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regards signs of hysteria and 
D 


— We patient Signe tn the mort formal 


difference is to reflect important of 
the difference between character neurosis symp- 
tom neurosis —Jowrnal abstract, 
PsycnosoMATICS 
S807. Erfmann, Irmgard. (Friedrichstr, 105, 
Düsseldorf) Beitrag zur her 
Auslisesituationen. [A study of precipitating situ- 


ations from the life history.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 
17(10), 621-644.—Anamnestie study of 367 cases of 


ps ie disorder, of which 29 were intensively 
studied. It was found that a particular “basic situa- 
tion” or of basic situations, such as work, 


family, war, finances, etc, was not omy a — — 
nesses the 


croza habalatit. [Head injury and post-traumatic 
neurosis] Harefuah, 1964, ZE ^ 
retrospective study of 250 cases of head injury due 
work, road, home, and miscellaneous accidents. 
i were divided into organic and psycho- 
The cause of post-traumatic neurosis 
obscure. The average time between the 
Ist neurological examination was 8 
is period 42% of the 250 patients 
work. 14.4% of these patients 
ir job as a result of the accident. 9 mo. 
ident 32.4% of the patients were still 
ining of their original symptoms. 1 
i ible with 


mprove- 

ized, and specific 

etc vo," dos. queer sj 

R. & Agler, C. F. Stress specificity in ulcerative 

colitis. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(2), 101- 
2 no 


effect on the 
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‘whole-person medicine’ which does not carry this 
implication. Whole person medicine involves numer- 
ous well-recognized attributes, but it sometimes means 
that mind and body are the same thing. This would 
destroy the psychosomatic hypothesis, that mental 
states can produce bodily changes, which presupposes 
that mind and body are different. Whole-person 
medicine necessitates not oneness of mind and body 
but twoness and the reality of psychosomatic dis- 
order and diagnosis. Good evidence for psychosoma- 
tosis exists. A bipolar model of mind-body inter- 
action is provided by electromagnetic relationships. 
Conceptually it leaves the clinician complete freedom 
of action.”—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


EPDEMIOLOGY 


5811. Brody, Eugene B. (U. Maryland, Sch. 
Med., Baltimore) Some conceptual and methodo- 
logical issues involved in research on society, 
culture and mental illness. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1964, 139(1), 62-74.—A number of 
concepts are reviewed which are always relevant but 
often ignored as socio-cultural determinants of dis- 
ordered behavior, particularly its denotiation as “sick- 
ness" and the individual's role as patient. V. H. 
Pronko. 


5812. Fronzaroli, L. Epidemiologia delle psico- 
neurosi in Italia. [Epidemiology of psychoneurosis 
in Italy.] Difesa Sociale, 1964, 43(2), 195-235.— 
Psychoneuroses occupy the third place in mortality 
for mental diseases after "psychoses, and "mental 
troubles." Mortality is more frequent in single indi- 
viduals. Additional demographic and geographic data 
indicates a greater recognition of emotional factors 
in Italy.—L. L'Abate. 


5813. Langer, William L. The black death. 
Scientific American, 1964, 210(2), 114-121.— Social 
and psychological behavior during the great plague 
period (1348-1350) included the placing of blame, 
flagellation, flights to avoid exposure, family deser- 
tion, suicide, and orgiastic revelry —L. M. Wise. 


5814. Miller, L. Hatokhnit haepidemiologit 
lehaarakhat sheur hahafraot EE Et 
[A program in epidemiology of mental disturbances 
in Israel.] Harefuah, 1964, 66(12), 410-411.—In 
zi? a country-wide system of recording mentally 
ill patients, coming and leaving mental hospitals, was 
introduced in Israel The aims were statistics, 
control, and rehabilitation. But the system of re- 
cording was not accurate enough, and in 1961 a new 
system was planned (sponsored by experts on hehalf 

he WHO) which was under introduction in 1964. 
The suggested system of records will be more sys- 
tematic and accurate, and will include individual 
cases outside of mental hospitals, too. The social 
significance of epidemiological research for mental 
health is stressed H. Ormian. 


5815. Sridhara Rama Rao, B. Տ., & Sundararaj, 
A preliminary report on a statistical and 
genetical survey of cases with schizophrenia and 
other mental disorders. Transactions of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1964, 4, 33-36.— Of 132 
schizophrenic cases out of a total of 1145, selected 
on the basis of complete available information, 88 
were males and 44 females, with a total average age 
of 27 yr, The average age for the male group was 
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more variable than for the female group (the coeffi- 
cient of variations being 3.41 and 3.19 respectively), 
The age distribution revealed that nearly 609% of the 
males and 55% of the females were 20-29 yr. old. 
48% males and 80% females were married. A 
majority of the patients (66%) came from rural 
areas. While practically all the women were house- 
wives, the men had different vocations: 55.7% from 
higher and 44.3% from lower socioeconomic strata. 
—U. Pareek. 


5816. Surya, N. C., Datta, S. P., Gopala Krishna, 
R., Sundaram, D. & Kutty, Janaky. Mental 
morbidity in Pondicherry (1962-1963). Transac- 
tions of All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1964, 
4, 50-61.—The survey covered 510 houses. It was 
found that pathoplastic effects of society on a symp- 
tom, e.g., Insomnia, a purely private symptom of the 
West, became a noticeable public nuisance in this 
community. In a population of 2731, total amount of 
gross neuropsychiatric illness was 26, or 9.5/1000. 
Epilepsy accounted for 2.2/1000, schizophrenia 1.5/ 
1000, alcoholism 3.6/1000 and mental defect 0.7/1000. 
Depression was not represented. Mentally defective 
children or neurologically grossly disabled children 
were not included in the findings.—U. Pareek. 
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5817. Astin, Alexander W. (Nat. Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) Some characteristics of 
student bodies entering higher educational insti- 
tutions. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 
55 (5), 267-275 —The freshman classes enrolling at 
248 colleges and universities were surveyed in the 
fall of 1961 to determine some of the major distin- 
guishing characteristics of entering student bodies. 
Each of 127,212 students provided information re- 
garding academic and extracurricular achievements 
in high school, educational and vocational aspirations, 
and socioeconomic level. A factor analysis of 52 
student "input" variables, in which the institution was 
used as the unit of sampling, revealed 6 major distin- 
guishing characteristics of entering classes: Intellec- 
tualism, Estheticism, Status, Leadership, Masculinity, 
and Pragmatism. Weighted combinations of the 
highest-loading input variables yielded 6 relatively 
independent scores which correlated highly with 
their respective factors—Journal abstract. 


5818. Astin, Alexander W. (Nat. Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) Distribution of students 
among higher educational institutions. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(5), 276-287.— 
Characteristics of entering freshman classes identi- 
fied in a previous study (Astin, 1964) were found to 
be highly related to certain characteristics of the 
college. In general the aspirations of the entering 
students appear to be well suited to the curricular 
offerings of the institution. Private nonsectarian 
institutions tend to recruit student bodies with greater 
potential for academic, scientific, artistic, and social 
achievement than do other types of institutions. 
Multiple-regression analyses indicated that 5 of the 
6 freshman input factors (Intellectualism, Estheti- 
cism, Status, Masculinity, and Pragmatism) can be 
estimated with substantial accuracy (median cross- 
validated R —.85) from known characteristics of 
the institution.—Journal abstract, 
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5819. Baden, Jane Rose, & Baden, Ernest. 
(Fairleigh — Ս.) An —— evalua- 
tion of two m in a cancer t gram 
for fourth-year dental students. . Ex- 
Perimental Education, 1964, 33(1), 1-22 —The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine by which oí 2 
teaching methods 4th year dental students arrive at 
greater knowledge of oral, head, and neck cancer. 
2 groups of 18 students each were taught by 2 dif- 
ferent methods, lecture-laboratory (experimental) 
and lecture-film-projection queni . The same ob- 
jective test was used as pretest and posttest. Both 
groups showed evidence of a significant increase in 
the knowledge of oral cancer and head and neck 
cancer. There was no significant difference between 
the effectiveness. of the 2 methods used.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

5820. Brown, Frederick G., & Dubois, Thomas 
E. (lowa State U.) Correlates of academic suc- 
cess for high-ability freshman men. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(6), 603-607.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine if different 
characteristics and abilities are predictive of aca- 
demic success within colleges having different cur- 
ricular emphases. A sample of 201 high-ability 
freshman men was used—76 Sciences and Humanities 
students and 125 Engineering students. Predictors 
included the usual aptitude and achievement measures 
and a variety of nonintellectual predictors: biographi- 
cal data, study habits and attitudes, and personality 
characteristics. The results confirmed the hypothesis 
that different characteristics were rewarded in the 
2 colleges. Although both samples had high scholas- 
tic ability and high aspirations, the Engineers were 
hard working, energetic, conforming, and efficient. 
The successful Sciences and Humanities students 
were more flexible and were oriented to the general 
philosophy and goals of education—Author abstract. 


_ 5821, Bruner, Jerome S. Education as a social 
invention. Journal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(3), 
21-33.—4 bases for re-defining psychology's contri- 
bution to education are discussed. Ist, man as a 
species has developed by evolutionary instrumental- 
ism, his use of tools, including language. 2nd, there 
has been increased knowledge of individual mental 
growth through research. 3rd, the recent curriculum 
revolution has suggested some testable propositions. 
4th, the rapidly changing nature of society seems to 
pose requirements for the educational enterprise.— 
Journal abstract. 

5822. Congdon, Robert Grosvenor. (Harvard 
U.) Orientation to parents capacity for task in- 
volvement, and patterns of interpersonal relation- 
ships as sources of variation in the responses of 
male college students to the vocational selection 
of a technology curriculum. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5538-5539.— Abstract. 


5823. Cooper, Carl J. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Some relationships between paired-asso- 
ciates learning and foreign-language aptitude. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 
132-138.—Relationships between the ability to learn 
a 2nd language and rate of acquisition of paired 
associates (PAs), varying the attributes of meaning- 
fulness and intralist similarity, were studied in a 


sample of 95 college freshmen. Correlations in the 


range of 28 and .44 (p < .01) suggest that successful 
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language students (a) may be identified by available 
standard tests, and (b) learn PA faster, especially 
the more difficult PA units.—Jowrnal abstract. 


institution for preparing all children for optimal 
social participation, as the racial, social class, and 
sex gatekeepers become inoperative. Various pro- 
grams for and approaches to the problems of both 
reventing learning disabilities and facilitating intel- 
lectual growth are discussed.—J. A. Lücker. 


5825. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii) Sex as 
as a factor in the determination of educational 
choice. Journal of General Psychology, 1964, 71 
(2), 267-278.—This study was based upon 6 co- 
ordinated surveys of reasons for educational choice 
by 10,885 male and 11,925 female respondents in 

awaii. The 6th, 9th, and 12th grades, state uni- 
versity freshman and senior, and adult levels were 
sampled. At all levels hierarchies of value and 
external-influence items did not attain significance. 
It was concluded that although educational choice 
can be distinguished from occupational choice, many 
of the determinants of educational choice were quite 
similar to those of occupational choice and were 
consistent with expected American-adult sex roles. 
Author abstract. 

5826. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii) Reported 
determinants of educational choice. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(6), 564-571.—This study 
was concerned with the reasons students give for 
electing proximate and broad educational programs 
and with identifying responses that were continuous 
across educational levels. 6 major surveys were con- 
ducted of student populations in Hawaii, with a total 
of 10,885 male and 11,925 female respondents. Grades 
6, 9, and 12, university freshmen and seniors, and 
adult community schools were sampled. Each survey 
instrument had in common 35 checklist items on 
reasons for educational position choice; these items 
were grouped into general values, external influences, 
and interests. The 4 most constant items across edu- 
cational levels by sex were value of satisfaction, 
interest in ideas, influence of experience and of 
friends. Concordance between educational levels in 
the rank orders of the checklists was moderately 
high. Values, influences, and interests tended to be 
fairly closely and meaningfully related to educational 
positions. A tentative model of the educational choice 
process was presented. Implications for guidance 
were considered.—Author abstract. 

5827. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State U.) 
The role of external testing programs in educa- 
tion. Educational Record, 1964, 45(2), 161-166.— 
Testing programs exist for admission, award of 
scholarships, placement, and acceleration. They can 
promote standardization of educational programs and 
they can have the effect of improving curricular and 
instructional practices. Inefficiencies and misuse of 
testing as a basis for scepticism and suspicions against 
them are described. A major concern, often implicit, 
is that they constitute a threat to local autonomy. 
Testing will inevitably increase in our society, 5 
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criteria for sch means of appraisal are listed and 
discussed E. W. Meismer, 


KZ? , T.G. Ocherki psikhologii obuch- 
eniya gramote. [Essays in the psychology of 
t — apen Akad. 


teac grammar to 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1950. 107 p.—A study of the 
chological in teaching children reading 


J. D. 

5829. Feldmann, Shirley, & Weiner, Max. (New 
York Med. Coll.) The use of a read- 
ing achievement test with two levels of socio- 
economic status €— Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1964, Ki 269-274.—The Advanced 

i i R) and Level of Comprehen- 


Reading (A 
sion (LC) tests մ the Gates Rating Achievement 
battery were administered to 1200 5th graders, a 
lower socio-economic level (SEL) group and a mid- 
dle SEL group. Correlations among raw scores and 
ES: scores are lower than expected օք desirable, 
eans and SDs for both tests 


ferent between 

nos tests when administered to 
i S groups lacking, 4 approaches were 
tried to clarify the problem. Item analysis by SEL 
was not successful nor was application of a 
technique. An attempt to spread out APR 
in the lower SEL group by devising new 
systems did not yield conclusive results.— 


„Mary Delia, & Symmes, Catherine 
and emotional blems of college 


-effort dromes. 
Psychiatry, 1964, —— 


Z score 


27 (3), 290-294. -A study con- 
underachieving students in psychiatrie 
ington College. The sample was 
yr. of students who had seen the coun- 
selor at least 4 times. 2 types were encountered, the 
apathetic, low-effort student, and the high-effort 
Student. The latter type maintained a higher quality 
of work | it was often inconsistent. Percentage 
of attrition and discussion of possible differentiation 


between the groups is included—E. M. Uprichard. 
5831. vc Edward. (Board օք Educ. NYC, 


EE nen 
t among int i igh 
and low achievers. Personnel & Guidance ջան 
1964, 42(8), 776-780.—The purpose of this study 
was to compare working and nonworking mothers of 
high (A) and low academic achieving boys (B) of 
high intellectual with respect to socioeconomic 
Status, incidence of employment, occupation, years of 
Ss 


from school records, personal interviews, and ques- 
tionnaire responses. There were significantly more 
working mothers among the Bs than the As but no 
differences in the socioeconomic level or the number 
of disrupted homes. The working mothers of the 
As were professionally employed primarily as school 
teachers and had been working throughout the entire 
schooling of their sons. These women had completed 
more schooling than both the nonworking mothers of 
the As and the working and nonworking mothers 
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of the Bs. The working mothers of the Bs were in 
nonprofessional jobs and had started to work after 
their sons entered school.—Author summary 

5832. Gaskill, A. Ք. & Fox, W. C. (í entral 
Michigan U.) How useful are psychological tests 


for screening under-age school beginners? Jour. 
nal of Educational Research, 1964, 57(6), 333-336 — 
In a community where children may be tested to enter 
kindergarten up to 3 mo. younger than usual minimal 
age, parents may still elect to enroll a child even if the 
test is not (Pintner, MA 5-2). 23 Ss were 


available, of 44 who had originally “failed” the test 
in 1954. Those who delayed starting kindergarten 
for 1 yr. were compared with those who entered 


early, in 10, reading readiness, reading in Ist grade, 
and achievement in 24, 3d, Sth grades. Generally, 
delay vs. nondelay achievements were similar, but 
boys who did not delay and girls who did, had scores 


that suggest cumulatively inferior progress. 
cock, 

5833. Glinternik, A. M., Ivanov, K. N., Seifullin, 
R. L, Chepkalenko, A. N., & Lur'e, B. Ya. Vol'nye 
uprazheniya. [Exercises in volition.] Moscow: 
Fizkul'tura i Sport, 1958. 176 p.—The author pre- 
scribes and discusses the methods of volitional train- 
ing to be applied in gymnastics.—/. D. London. 

5834. Gluckstein, Noomi. Hayesh nezek bahi- 
shaarut? [Repeating a grade: Is it harmful?] 
Megamot, 1964, 13(1), 24-32.—Repeating a grade 
does not injure the repeater. The rate of pupils who 
were made to repeat the same grade, and did not 
drop out, was not lower than that of a control group 
of weak pupils who were permitted to pass to the 
next grade, especially when the repeating occurred 
at the Ist grade level. The scholastic, social, and 
mental states of grade repeaters were not found to 
be worse than those of the control group.—H. Or- 
mian. 

5835. Hewitt, Jack E. (Ս. California, Riverside) 
Hewitt's; Comprehensive Tennis Knowledge Test 
—form A and B revised. Research Quarterly, 1964, 
35(2), 147-155.—Hewitt's Comprehensive Tennis 
Knowledge Test, first reported in the Research Quar- 
terly in 1937, has been revised. During the interim 
over 10,000 copies of Form A and B have been used 
by members of the profession. 200 questions in the 
original battery were reduced to 100 after each of the 
questions was evaluated by item analysis and Hol- 
zinger's Index of Discrimination. The difficulty 
rating was determined from the percentage answered 
correctly by 3 levels of tennis ability—beginners, ad- 
vanced, and the varsity group. Alternate halves (odd 
vs. even) for the 2 forms A and B, when using the 
Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula, gave a relia- 
bility of .95. When correlated with the Minnesota 
Tennis Knowledge test, r —.81, and with Scott's 
Achievement Examinations for Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Tennis, r = .86; this would indicate sufficient 
validity. Scoring key and grading scale for each 
form is included at the end of the paper—Journal 
abstract. 

5836. Jinks, P. C. An investigation into the 
effect of date of birth on subsequent school per- 
formance. Educational Research, 1964, 6(3), 220- 
225.—Children in the A, B, and C stream totaling 
1315 children were studied. In spite of age allow- 
ances the disadvantage of being born late in the 


F. Lay- 
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scholastic year appears not to be eliminated. is pri- 
mary school period or at the time the eleven plas 
examination ts administered. 
presented but the evidence indicates there is lute 
doubt of the reality of the problem. K. J. 

Jones, Louis. Investigacion del aprove- 
chamiento escolar en la educacion primaria en el 
curso de 1961-62. [A study of achievement bevel 
in clementary schools in the academic nm 
1962.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1964, 1(1), 
An achievement study, carried out in the school 
1961-62, included a total sample of 5572 elementary 
school pupils distributed among 638 classrooms of 
Ist, 4th, and 6th grades, urban and rural, throughout 
the Republic of Cuba. The data was related to 3 
current problems: (1) achievement level in cle. 
mentary schools, (2) relative effectiveness of the 
different categories of teachers employed in educa- 
tion, (3) achievement level of scholastically retarded 
students in different grades.—Y. A. Glebas. 

S838. Jones, Morris Val. The legal status of 
corporal punishment in the v schools. Cali- 
fornia Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 15(3), 
142-149.—In addition to recording the status 
for 48 states, information obtained from their De- 
partments of Education reflected that "most psycholo- 
gists disapprove of corporal punishment as a method 
of control in the public schools" and educators are 
divided (more than 3 of them favoring its use).— 
T. E. Newland. 

5839, Keogh, Jack, & Benson, David. te Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) otor i of 
underachieving 1 Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1964, 57(7), 339-344.— Various motor per- 
formance tests of speed, body control, and stre 
were given 43 boys CA 10 to 14, enrolled in a clinical 
school for recouping significant academic failure. 
As expected from other studies, many of the CA 
10 to 12 group of underachievers were deficient in 
motor skill, although some boys scored well, But in 
the CA Թ to 14 group, scores were all adequate.— 


Ի. Laycock, 
eoe Leonard, Elizabeth W. (Adelphi Ս.) 
ttitude change in a college gram UIN 
study and travel. Educational Record, 1964, 45(2), 
173-181.—As tested by the Lentz C-R Opinionaire, 
attitudes of 85 students, who spent a year studying 
abroad, shifted 8 percentiles (significant at well 
Joe 01) in a liberal Been during Le — 
“If significant attitude ge is to occur, it mi 
be built into the program as an objective.“ (17 ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner. 
C 5841. արա Ned D. * € U.) 
omposition, handwriting, an . Review 
Educational Research, 1964, 34(2), 177-186.— 
There is a much-needed occasion for a comprehensive 
study of weaknesses in the teaching of English and 
a suggested program for improvement. At the ele- 
mentary level 14 of the teachers have not been gradu- 
ated from college; at the secondary level, 40 to 60% 
of secondary English teachers lack even the minimal 
training required for a major in English. Many who 
have the required majors lack adequate preparation 
in composition, grammar usage, lan linguistics, 
and methods of teaching English, The teaching of 
English based upon linguistics seems superior to that 
based on traditional grammar in its application to 


tiveness P, D. Leedy 
8842. Martoccia, C. T. (East Carolina Coll) 
and college major. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 15(2), 510.—This study ed 
Pensacola Z Scale scores of students having different 
major areas at East Carolina College. Z Scale 
scores of 228 underclassmen —5 — into > 
A simple analysis variance օո 

r= SES, աթ — that students of dif- 
major groups could be differentiated on the 

basis of Z scores.— Author abstract, 
Michael, William B. (U. California, Santa 
A short evaluation of the research re- 
arts and fine arts. Keview 
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were found between sexes for both types of problems. 
—G. F. Wooster. 

5845. McCracken, Charles W. (Newark State 
Coll.) Student personnel work and the climate 
for learning. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 
42(9), 904-907.—4A climate for learning is described 
as existing at its best "where the members of the 
college have not only the chance to study, but also— 
and more important—the opportunity to act, indi- 
vidually or collectively, upon a common basis of ex- 
periences and commitments." The ideal function of 
the student personnel worker is defined as: "Student 
personnel should not only contribute their own talents, 
but also awaken teachers and students to the value of 
such (learning) experiences and offer assistance to 
those who seek ways of extending the learning process 
beyond the formal class structure."—P. J. Volkert. 

5846. McDonald, Keith H. (Northern Illinois 
U.) The relationship of socio-economic status to 
an objective measure of motivation. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(10), 997-1002.— This 
study investigated the relationship between socioeco- 


nomic status (SES) and measures of academic mo- 


tivation, aptitude, and achievement. 4200 Caucasian 
Alth grade students from intact families were given 
the Differential Aptitude Test-Verbal Reasoning 
1 _ (DAT-VR) and the Michigan M-Scale. For each 
student an index of SES was computed by weighting 
(1) educational level of father, (2) idem for mother, 
and (3) the North-Hatt ratings of occupations. A 
multiple correlation was calculated between Grade 
Point Average (GPA) and SES, M-Scale and DAT- 
VR, SES and M-Scale, SES and DAT-VR, M-Scale 
and DAT-VR scores. The findings indicated a posi- 
tive relationship between SES, DAT-VR, GPA, and 
M-Scale. SES added to DAT-VR and the M-Scale 
did not increase efficiency of prediction of GPA. 
However, the M-Scale added to DAT-VR in predic- 
tion of GPA significantly increased precision. It was 
concluded that the assumption that socioeconomic 
class is related to either aptitude, achievement, or 
motivation, is questionable.—P. J. Volkert. 


5847. Nurmi, Veli. The origin and development 
of educational practices in teacher-training institu- 
tions for two centuries. Jyvüsbyla Studies in Edu- 
cation, Psychology & Social Studies, 1964, No. 8, 
1-123.—This is a detailed explanation of the training 
in the teaching procedures used, as well as the subject 
matter in Finland, in the following-named courses: 
religion, the Finnish language, mathematics, history, 
geography, nature study, art, handwork and skills, 
gymnastics, and music including singing. The meth- 
ods described seem to indicate some influence of the 
educational systems of Germany and the US, but there 
is also a great deal of original content and methods 
included. (106 ref.) —O. T. Jacobsen. 

5848. Pitkänen, Pentti. Structure and develop- 
ment of physical fitness. Jyvüskyla Studies in Edu- 
cation, Psychology & Social Research, 1964, 9(6), 3- 
162.—676 children, 334 boys and 342 girls, in Grades 
2 to 5 inclusive, were Ss in this physical fitness ex- 
periment. It consisted of physique, organic fitness, 
motor fitness, physical growth, age, weight, height, 
and school attainment in physical education, and tests 
were of endurance, power, strength, agility, chinning 
the bar (boys only), standing broad jump, vertical 
Jump, and a grip test. The aim was to determine the 
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development of physical fitness as a function of age, 
sex, locality, and the type of school. Test reliability 
was high, and intercorrelations of all phases of test 
experiment were presented, as also factor analyses, A 
consistent integration was found with increasing age, 
Girls and boys varied in strength and agility, as 


expected. Results are in agreement with similar 
studies of physical fitness. Suggestions are given for 
further study to help in analysis of developmental 
processes of physical fitness and to show the relation- 


ship between educational variables and physical per- 
formance. (135 ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

5849. Schiefele, Hans. Psychologische Befunde 
zum Problem des bildenden Lernens. | Psycholog- 
ical findings on the problem of learning transfer.] 
Psychologische Rundschau, 1964, 15(2), 116-134.— 
Formal education according to Meumann includes 
transfer of learning. Studies of transfer have demon- 
strated that this assumption cannot be accepted. 
While the psychological conditions of transfer have 
been studied extensively, methods of maximizing 
transfer in a teaching situation are still lacking. More 
research is also needed in the area of individual dif- 
ferences in transfer capacity. J. Koppits. 


5850. Shchedrovitskii, G. Ք. Mesto logicheskikh 
i psikhologicheskikh metodov v pedagogicheskoi 
nauke. [The place of logical and psychological 
methods in pedagogical science.] Voprosy Filosofii, 
1964, 18(7), 38-49.—A scientific program of teaching 
in school requires closer cooperation and contacts be- 
tween sociology, logic, psychology, and pedagogy than 
now exist. Along with the formation and develop- 
ment of the child’s psyche “logico-psychological 
analysis" of the "abilities" of man in the world of 
tomorrow should be studied. -I. D. London. 

5851. Sinnett, E. Robert, & Stone, LeRoy A. 
(Kansas State U.) The meaning of a college edu- 
cation as revealed by the semantic differential. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 168- 
172.—On the basis of previous local studies a charac- 
terization of Kansas State University students was 
formulated. Hypotheses were derived about the 
meaning of college education for our students and 
were tested using the semantic differential. Students 
see the university and their parents as benign, power- 
ful figures and acquiring a college education is seen 
by them as becoming more similar to these figures and 
acquiring greater self-esteem and a feeling of personal 
power. Not acquiring an education is perceived as 
being quite a deflating experience—there is clear 
evidence that the student would expect this to be 
an experience damaging to his self worth and feeling 
of effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 

5852. Tausch, Reinhard, & Nickel, Horst. 
(Hädenkampstr. 2, Köln) Aufsatzniederschriften 
und vorhergehende zeichnerische Tätigkeit. [Com- 
positions and preceding drawings.] Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie & ihre Anwendungen, 
1964, 23(3), 230-242.—171 children, 9-10 yr. of age, 
were divided into 3 homogeneous groups and re- 
quired to write a composition about the same theme. 
Preceding this they had to draw in such a way that 
the theme of these drawings in Group 1 was identical 
with the theme of the composition, whereas in Group 
2 there was no relationship between the 2 themes. 
Group 3 did not draw. The results showed significant 
effects of the drawings upon the written presentation 
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of both formal quantitative characteristics and global 


judgements by the teachers. The processes under! 
the observed relationships were discussed. (French 
cher. 


& English summaries)—J. A. Luc 

5853. Thompson, John W. (University Coll., 
London, England) Educational and 
animal experiments. Psychological Record, 1964, 
14(3), 301-304.—Stephen Wiseman has drawn at- 
tention to the gap between learning experiments with 
school children and experiments with rats and pigeons, 
However, educational psychologists such as Burt and 
Wiseman give little indication how to derive a com- 
prehensive learning theory which would apply directly 
to schoolchildren in class, Such a theory is more 
likely to be formulated through narrowing the gaps 
between different areas of study than through widen- 
ing them and a type of animal experiment with dogs 
is suggested which might be more acceptable than 
experiments with rats and pigeons, to educational psy- 
chologists. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


5854. Tiedeman, David V. (Harvard U.) Dis- 
persion analysis and the search for educational 
goals in college: A study in duplicate. Journal of 
Educational. Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 121-131.—A 
dual study of the traces of migration among college 
majors upon the space spanned by antecedant meas- 
ures of ability, interest, and personality. Before 
graduating from the University of Rochester, 4122 of 
759 men changed in significant proportion from a ma- 
jor less typical of their personal characteristics to 
another of 7 which was more typical. Migration 
(largely between similar fields) was not a function of 
the antecedent pattern of traits among 27% of the 
774 volunteers who changed between pairs of 16 ma- 
jors before graduating from Harvard College. It 
appears that migration depends upon the typicality of 
antecedent patterns of traits only when it is more fre- 
quent and between more disparate majors. Journal 
abstract. 

5855. Van de Riet, Hani. (Florida State U.) 
Effects of praise and reproof on paired-associate 
learning in educationally retarded children. Jour- 
nal of Educational. Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 139-143. 
Alt is suggested that success constitutes a threat to 
underachievers because these Ss have a "need to fail." 
The present study sought to determine whether praise 
of underachievers would result in a decrement in sub- 
sequent learning performance. 45 underachieving 
boys in Grades 4, 5, and 6 were matched to 45 non- 
underachieving boys with respect to ability. 2 
equated lists of paired associates were learned by 
Ss. Between lists 14 of the Ss were praised 78 were 
reproved, and J4 were told nothing. Results indicated 
that praise results in slower learning among under- 
achievers while it results in faster learning among 
nonunderachievers.—Journal abstract. 

5856. Withall John. (Pennsylvania State Ս.) 
Note on the teacher education research project. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 670.—The study 
seeks to quantity and describe the impact of a teach- 
er's communication behavior on the learning and per- 
ceptions of pupils. Instruments used tapped the 
pupils’ self-perceptions and his peers’ and teacher’s 
perception of him. A Communication Scale closely 
related to the communication categories used for 
teacher's communication acts was utilized. A fac- 
torial analysis yielded 5 factors. Effective com- 
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munication in a classroom may depend largely on the 
congruence of perceptions and experience of com- 
municators.—Author abstract. 

5857. Yonge, George D. (U. California) Sex 
differences in cognitive functioning as a result of 
experimentally induced frustration. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 1964, 32(3), 275-280,—Meas- 
ures used in this study were the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination Figure Anal- 
ogies and Number Series Completion subtests (ACE). 
Students randomly assigned to experimental or con- 
trol treatment were given the 1952 ACE. Experi- 
mental Ss were later confronted with a frustration 
inducing test (unsolvable water jar problems were 
used) and then both groups were given the 1949 
ACE. Results were treated by analysis of variance 
technique and indicated ex rimentélly induced frus- 
tration has a differential effect on the cognitive per- 
formance of men and women, Frustrated women at- 
tempted disproportionately more problems and made 
disproportionately more errors. Frustration had no 
effect on the ACE raw scores, even when adjusted by 
the conventional “correction-for-guessing” formula.— 
G. F. Wooster. “ 


ScHooL LEARNING , 
5858. Atkin, J. Myron. (U. Illinois) scence jn P 
the elementary school. Review of Educational 


search, 1964, 34(3), 263-272.—Studies related to 
elemenatry school science occupied a slightly larger 
proportion of the total research effort in science edu- 
cation during the period, 1960-1963. The period saw 
increased use of ap open and recently refined sta- 
tistical approaches facilitated by computer techniques. 
The period was also one of broad-ranging innovation 
in curriculum and teaching styles. It was a threshold 

iod in which major shifts occurred in some of the 
Lee rues aims of science instruction. The review 
considered endeavors in children’s science concepts, 
the teaching of science, children’s interests, curricular 
development, and instructional materials and organ- 
ization.—P. D. Leedy. 

5859. Barth, George W.  (U. Southwestern 
Louisiana) Music education. Review Educational 
Research, 1964, 34(2), 222-235.—Few research stud- 
ies other than doctoral dissertations were reported 
during the 3 yr. period under scrutiny. A highly 
disturbing condition in the professional literature is 
the nearly total absence of research activity at the 
postdoctoral level. The research of the area was 
limited to research-oriented textbooks, the environ- 
mental influences on the development of musical 
abilities, folk music, perception of musical sounds, 
self-tutored learning, personality as related to music 
teacher effectiveness, sight reading and sight singing, 
instructional materials, history of music education, 
orchestra and strings, psychological concepts applied 
to musical learning, tests of musical abilities, miscel- 
laneous studies, and suggestions for needed research. 
—P. D. Leedy. 

5860. Brown, George I. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Literature in the elementary school. 
Review Educational Research, 1964, 34(2), 187-194. 
— “£ one assumes the reading of literature to be an 
experience—and for some children perhaps a crucial 
experience—the lack of attention to this area of re- 
search in contrast with the plethora of peripheral re- 
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search in other areas is appalling. Admittedly, a 
value judgment is implied relative to some arbitrary 
hierarchy of research importance. However, if one 
reviews the research available in the area of literature 
in the elementary school, the chances are that there 
will be agreement that at least much more significant 
work could and should be done.”—P. D. Leedy. 


5861. Carlsen, James C. (Ս. Connecticut) Pro- 
gramed ing in melodic dictation. Journal 
of Research in Music Education, 1964, 12(2), 139- 
148.—Using Ss in the Ist year ear training class 
at Northwestern University School of Music in 1961, 
results indicate: (1) no significant differences be- 
tween effectiveness of branching and linear program- 
ing techniques; (2) a significant difference at 5% 
level favoring effectiveness of programed instruction 
over traditional teacher-classroom approach; (3) no 
significant difference between melodic dictation scores 
as a function of verbal aptitude; (4) no significant 
interaction between teaching method and verbal apti- 
tude; (5) no significant interaction between teaching 
method and mathematical aptitude; (6) a significant 
Wick 7. 122 level between melodic dictation 
sore as a unction of mathematical aptitude, but only 
in the case of the programed learning Ss; (7) a sig- 
nificant relationship of individual learning rate to 

ievement in melodic dictation —D. S. Higbee. 


# 5862. Dessart, Donald J. (U. Tennessee) Mathe- 
matics in the secondary school. Review Educa- 
tional Research, 1964, 34(3), 298-312.—The revolu- 
tion in secondary school mathematics was reflected 
in the types of studies carried out during the period, 
1960-1963. These included summaries and analyses, 
education of the gifted student in mathematics, evolu- 
tion of curriculum and trends, approaches and tech- 
niques in teaching, evaluation of topics and courses, 
programmed instruction, television and motion pic- 
tures, attitudes, understandings and other psycholog- 
ical factors, achievement relationships and predictive 
measures, and comparative education. Most research 
groups studying modern mathematics curriculums 
emphasized clarity and precision of language for both 
the teacher and the student. A basic problem faced 
in evaluation of effectiveness was the inadequacy of 
the measuring instruments, Programmed instruction 
took on much more importance than in former in- 
vestigations. With the increased interest in the sec- 
ondary mathematics curriculum in the US came an 
examination of mathematics education in other na- 
tions, 2 articles concerned themselves with this area 
in the Far East.—P, D Leedy, 

5863. Dienes, Zoltan P. (Ս. Adelaide, So. Aus- 
tralia) Insight into arithmetical processes. School 
Review, 1964, 72 (2), 183-200.—Experimental demon- 
strations with children and trainees indicate that in 
order to achieve mathematical abstraction, and not 
mere association, it is essential to vary physical em- 
bodiments tailored to the mathematical structure to be 
learned, games whose rules coincided with the rules of 
the mathematics to be learned, and the stories in 
which events followed a pattern prescribed by the 
mathematical structure presented while keeping the 
structure constant. “The mathematical similarity be- 
tween the embodiments, or between the games, or be- 
tween the stories, w` ile other details are totally differ- 
ent, will pinpoint the mathematical aspects of the 
experiences provided. -E. L. Gaier. 
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5864. Eifermann, Rivka R., & Etzion, Dalia. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem) Awareness of reversibil- 
ity: Its effect on performance of converse arith- 
metical operations. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 34(2), 151-157.—Why is the addi- 
tion easier than subtraction, even to adults and even 
when the sums involved do not exceed 10? Our 
assumption was that this fact resulted largely from the 
way the 2 operations were taught at school, where 
addition was more thoroughly trained than was sub- 
traction. In order to test this assumption, we created 
a system isomorphic to the number system of from 
l to 10, a system based on the differences between 
various lengths of colored rods. We then taught the 
system to a group of 16 students, in a way that did not 
give preference to the operation of addition over that 
of subtraction. The result was, that when the Ss 
were required to carry out the 2 operations on the 
newly learned system, the difference in response time 
to addition as against subtraction problem was sig- 
nificantly reduced when compared with the same dif- 
ference obtained in solving problems with numbers. 
It may thus be possible that a teaching method which 
emphasizes the reversible nature of arithmetical op- 
erations may enable a more comprehensive and 
flexible approach to arithmetic.—Journal abstract. 


5865. Freyberg, P. S. (Massey U., Manawatu, 
N A comparison of two approaches էօ the 
teaching of spelling. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 34 (2), 178-186.— The spelling per- 
formance of a large group of 9-11-year olds who had 
been taught from teacher-provided lists, was meas- 
ured both by a dictated-word test and from a sample 
of written expression. 2 yr. later, the same tests were 
administered to a comparable group from the same 
Schools, all except 2 of these having by that time 
adopted an alphabetic spelling list from which chil- 
dren compiled their own learning lists. The results 
showed that the better spellers achieved more accord- 
ing to both measures through compiling their own 
lists, but that the poorer spellers made fewer errors on 
the dictated-word test when using teacher-provided 
lists. It is sugegsted that the 2 approaches might well 
be combined in the case of duller or younger children. 
(17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


5866. Frostig, Marianne. (M. Frostig Sch. Educ. 
Therapy, Los Angeles, Calif.) Implications of de- 
velopmental diagnosis of children with learning 
difficulties and applications in the normal class- 
room. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1963, 3 
(2), 10-19.—“The concept of developmental diagno- 
sis, which was first introduced by Charlotte Bühler, 
has become of increasing importance for the,evalua- 
tion and grouping of children in public school. The 
grouping of children with special needs should be 
done according to their individual developmenta 
status and their various psychological needs. These 
needs can be best appraised by diagnostic procedures 
which assess each child's development in regard to his 
perceptual, conceptual, language, motor abilities, emo- 
tional and social maturity. F. T. Severin. 


5867. Georgiades, William, & Bjelke, Joan. An 
experiment in five-day-a-week versus three-day-a- ` 
week English classes with an interspersed elective. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 15 
(4), 190-198.—Performances on the Cooperative 
English Test of 56 11th grade pupils matched as be- 
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tween participation in a regular 5-day-a-week get, 
class and in a 3-day-a-week class (the other 2 days 
being given over to an elective), were compared. No 
significant differences were and strong teacher 
preferences for the shortened English exposure was 
reported.—T. E. Newland, 

5868. Gusarov, E. P. Rol’ sel'skokhozyalstven- 
nogo truda v aktivizatsii myslitel'noI deyatel'nosti 
uchaschikhsya. [Role of agricultura! work in ac- 
tivating cognitive activity of pupils.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologti, 1963, No. 4, 47-58.—1t is suggested that 
practical activity in agriculture work will have an im- 
portant effect on pupils learning of biology. The sug- 
gested mechanism for this effect is motivational. The 
article analyzes the work conditions evoking ions 
of pupils and the significance of work for exciting the 
pupils to seek knowledge. An experimental demon- 
stration is carried out with 2 biology classes—one 
being taught in the usual manner, the other being 
given a number of practical tasks to carry out. The 
latter group is shown to be superior on a subsequent 
test—H. Pick. 

5869. Heath, Robert W. Curriculum, cognition, 
and educational measurement. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 239-253.— 
"Based on the proposition that the Physical Science 
Study Committee ( PSSC) high school physics course 
has an objective of encouraging cognitive preferences 
different from those induced by traditional physics 
course, a Cognitive Preference Test was developed." 
Students taking the PSSC program demonstrated a 
stronger preference for fundamental principles than 
non-PSSC students. The latter preferred to memorize 
facts and practical applications.. Coleman. 

5870. Hurd, Paul D., & Rowe, Mary B. (Stan- 
ford U.) Science in the secondary school. Review 
Educational Research, 1964, 34(1) 286-297.—Re- 
search in secondary science education continued to be 
fragmentary in concept and limited in duration. Doc- 
toral dissertations remained the principal source of 
original work. Clinical studies of the influence of 
social class and group-dynamic variables on learning 
and on attitude formation as well as the influence of 
intervening variables in team teaching are almost 
nonexistent. The largest group of studies was con- 
cerned with methods of instruction in which some 
kind of learning was inferred. There was no direct 
research on formation of scientific concepts or on 
ways in which a student learns science.—P. D. Leedy. 

5871. Hurst, Charles G., Jr. (Wayne State Ս.) 
Speech and functional intelligence: An experi- 
mental study of educational implications of a basic 
speech course. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (11), 
4780.— Abstract. 

5872. Jackson, Joseph. (Dearborn Public Schools, 
Mich.) Analysis of a team teaching and of a self- 
contained homeroom experiment in grades 5 and 
6. Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 32 (4), 
317-331.—2 classrooms of students were merged and 
divided, based on tests of achievement and mental 
ability, fór teaching by a team of teachers. Controls 
were self-contained homerooms. Test results (Iowa 
Basic Skills reading, language, work study, arithmetic ; 
Science; social studies) were subjected to covariance 
analyses. Within Grade 5 the team approach showed 
very significant favorable difference in reading 
achievement, superior status maintained in language 
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and science, improved" position on tests of arithmetic 
and social study. Within Grade 6 the team approach 
showed very significant favorable difference in work 
study skills achievements, superior test results in sci- 
ence and social study, superior status retained in 
reading language and arithmetic. A questionnaire 
follow-up for parental opinion of offspring adjustment 
for 1st semester of junior high school revealed a high 
degree of acceptance of team teaching through the 
adjustment of the children to many of the learning 
and social experiences encountered under the multi- 
teacher plan of Grade 7.--Շ. F. Wooster. 

5873. Lewis, John W. (Winona State Coll.) A 
See, of the effectiveness of three methods օք 
tea ng one ent of elementary political sci- 
ence. Journal * Experimental Education, 1964, 33 
(1), 73-80.—In Introductory Political Science at 
the State University of Iowa, an experimental group 
was given a study program over assigned material 
that served as a supplement for the course text. Con- 
trol Group 1 received a lecture over the material and 
was told to read the course text. Control Group 2 
was merely told to read the course text. The control 
variable was a predicted score on the c om test 
derived from optimumly weighted ACT Composite 
scores scores on a pre-test. Results suggested 
that the freshmen who received the study ees ձմ 
significantly better on the criterion test than Control 
Group 1. Freshmen in the group which was only 
told to read the material did not perform significantly 
different from the experimental Ss. For upperclass- 
men, the rimental Ss and Control Group 2 per- 
ually well on the criterion test, but th 
ture group performed significantly lower than both. 
The inefficiency of the lecture method was most 
evident for upperclassmen with low ability.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

5874. Miller, L. Keith. (Washington U.) A 
note on the control of study behavior. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1 (2), 108-110. 
— The use of food is coupled with the use of flash 
cards. A rather dramatic change in grades is pro- 
duced; however, the relative importance of different 
aspects is not clarified —S. St. John. 


5875. Parsley, Kenneth M., Jr. (U. Alabama) 
Further investigation of sex differences in achieve- 
ment of under-, average-, and over-achieving stu- 
dents within five IQ groups in grades four troupa 
eight. Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 57( N 
268-270.—This article studies subtle differences per- 
haps masked by most studies of sex differences in 
children's reading and arithmetic. 3551 Ath through 
8th grade pupils, given CTMM & CAT, were divided 
into 5 IQ groups (75-1254-), and further separated 
into under-, average-, and over-achievers (0.6 grade 
=separater). Reading vocabulary and mprehen- 
sion favored girls, but—contrary to other dings— 
boys excelled only in arithmetic reasoning. Thus 
averaging both arithmetic scores may be unwise.— 
F. Laycock. 

5876. Sawyer, Jesse O. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Foreign language instruction. Revi Educational 
Research, 1964, 34(2), 2 10.— Recent research has 
not addressed itself so intensively as one hight think 
either to the interests of language teachers or to the 
actual changes that have taken place. The teacher 
must desires at research studies often do not 
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provide clear-cut yes-or-no directions. Many ques- 
tioms can only be answered by psycholinguistic re- 
search or by pure psychological research. The ex- 
tremely complex language teaching-learning situa- 
tion is such that the effect of some experimental vari- 
ables is likely to be marginal and the results are 
necessarily so qualified with conditions that inter- 
pretation is extremely difficult. The reviewers cover 
the effects of foreign language of instruction, the 
methods and materials and research relating to these, 
testing, and the electromechanical aids that are avail- 
able to the language teacher.—P. D. Leedy. 


5877. Shripchenko, A. V. (Inst. Psychol., Kiev) 
Formirovanie obobschennykh sposobov resheniya 
orifmeticheskikh zadach u mladshikh shkol’nikov, 
[Formation of generalized means of solution of 
arithmetical problems in elementary school pupils.] 

Woprosy Psikhologii, 1963, No. 4, 85-93.—Evidence 
indicates that simple algorithms taught to school 
children to solve practical problems in arithmetic are 
not retained in the long run. Rather the children 
substitute algebraic techniques once these are learned, 
* The. be / teach 3rd an d4th grade pupils էօ handle 
simple problems by algebra, showing them, in effect, 
how to set up equations involving unknowns. The 
children can, under some conditions, apply those tech- 
niques to new types of problems but this ability is less 


for 3rd than for 4th grades.—H. Pick. 
." 5878. Solomon, Daniel, & Rosenberg, Larry. 


Inst. Juvenile Res., Chicago, Ill.) Teacher- student 
j cm an ssroom social structure. Journal 
f Social P. logy, 1964, 62 (2), 197-210.—Fee 

back from teacher to students is discussed in terms 

information and reinforcement components; the former 
referring to correctness of student response, tlie latter 
to the teacher's expressions of approval or disap- 
proval. Possible influence of feedback on classroom 
role differentiation and status hierarchy development 
is examined. The influence of other factors, at 
both the individual and group level, on this relation- 
ship is also briefly discussed Author abstract. 
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, 5879. Temp, George. (Ս. California, Santa Bar- 


`. 


bara) Literature in the 


S secondary school. Review 
Educational Research, 31 


I 1964, 34(2), 195-202— 
Research on literature in the secondary school has 
not been impressive in the past. Although many 
questions of concern to teachers of literature are 
suitable for investigation by the methods of scien- 
tific research, personnel with advanced training and 
interest in this area continue to devote their efforts 
to exposition of ideas derived principally from per- 
sonal experience and from philosophical positions. 
There maybe come movement toward inclusion of 
world literature in the high school. There is evi- 
dence that speech manner affects students' percep- 
tions of literary merit. Research conducted in the 
area of teaching literature is often unsophisticated. 
Moreover, when concluded, it is unanalyzable with 
respect to which valid objective conclusions may be 
Supported or rejected. The area is wide open to the 
efforts of young investigators who are seeking to 
make a contribution to knowledge even at the master’s 
degree level P. D. SCH 

_ 9880. Thomas, R. Murray. (Ս. California, Santa 
Barbara) Art education. Review Educational 
Research, .1964, 34(2), 236-248.—Research on the 
relationship of the student's art to other factors of 
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H 
his life has been conducted by both art educators and 
psychologists. Although psychologists are often in- 
terested in the potentiality art holds as a technique 
for personality assessment, their investigations often 
yield data of direct interest to art educators. Recent 
research has focused on: the hypothesis that teaching 
methods and materials affect students’ art products 
and attitudes; the effect on art behavior of the 
national culture of students or of a subculture, such 
as that found within a social-class level. Research, 
furthermore, continues to be stimulated by a number 
of traditional questions about the relationship of 
personality characteristics to art. The variables of 
age and sex continue to interest researchers in art 
education. The probability that aesthetic quality 
does not mean the same to all judges holds serious 
consequences for consumers of research on art educa- 
tion. Therefore, there is a basic need in the field of 
research in art education for a scheme to identify 
and to compare the nature of different judges’ con- 
cepts of aesthetic quality.. D. Leedy. 

5881. Weaver, J. Fred, & Gibb, E. Glenadine. 
(Boston U.) Mathematics in the elementary 
school. Review Educational Research, 1964, 34 
(3), 273-285.—The selected contributions in the 
review cover the areas of summaries and bibliogra- 
phies, children's learnings, instructional media and 
programs, and teacher education. The concluding 
section discusses needed research. A major objec- 
tive is to help each child to acquire a functional use 
of mathematics commensurate with his abilities. The 
establishment of a sequence of learning experiences 
also occupied much research. Other studies were 
concerned with the nature of children's concepts. 
Several Es tried to isolate those factors which con- 
tribute to children's success or failure in mathe- 
matics. The matter of preservice and inservice edu- 
cation was also explored. In the future more must 
be known about the genetic development of mathe- 
matical ideas and abilities among children of different 
psychological characteristics under different instruc- 
tional conditions.—P. D. Leedy. 
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5882. Allen, William H., & Cooney, Stuart M. 
(U. Southern California) Nonlinearity in filmic 
presentation. Audiovisual Communication Review, 
1964, 12(2), 164-176.—A comparison of “6 films on 
learning, each film containing essentially the same 
information, but varied in format and treatment of 
content, and each presented to . . . 6th and 8th 
grade students. . . . Differences among the mean 
scores of the film groups for each grade were found 
to be relatively small, though in some instances, 
statistically significant."—R. E. Schutz. 

5883. Ashbaugh, William Hatch. (Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Md.) Effect on 
achievement of written responses to programmed 
learning material for students of differing aca- 
demic ability. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 
780-782.—A review of the relevant literature sug- 
gests the hypothesis that (1) the requirement of overt 
(written) responses to the program interferes with 
learning for Ss of high ability and (2) facilitates 
learning for Ss of low ability. The hypothesis was 
tested in 2 different experiments which followed the 
same procedures but which utilized 2 different pro- 
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grams. Analyses of variance were made for the 
scores on a posttest and for the scores on a X Cri- 
terion Frames Test. All F values for interactions 
and the main effect of response mode were non- 
significant except in 1 analysis which favored the 
covert response mode; the main effect of ability was 
highly significant. In terms of immediate — 
ment Տտ who responded covertly performed at least 
as well as Ss who responded overtly, and Ss who 
responded covertly spent significantly less time in 
reaching the same level of achievement. This con- 
clusion appears to apply at both ends of the ability 
continuum,—Journal abstract, 

5884. Baranov, S. P. Chuvstvenny! opt re- 
benka v nachal'nom obuchenii. [The sensory ex- 
perience of the child in primary teaching.] Moscow: 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR. 1963. 124 p.—A dis- 
cussion of the utilization and role of visual aids in 
the development of concepts in the teaching of arith- 
metic and the Russian language in the lower grades. 
—J. D. London. 

5885. Bartz, Wayne Harlan. (Purdue U.) A 
study of instructional techniques utilizing pro- 
gramed learning materials. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(12), 5525-5526.— Abstract. 

5886. Braunfeld, Peter G. (U. Illinois) Prob- 
lems and prospectus of teaching with a computer. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 201- 
211.—4A computer-based teaching system has à num- 
ber of student stations tied to 1 central, general 
purpose, high-speed computer. With such a system, 
the decision-making and computational power of the 
central computer can be harnessed to provide for 
sophisticated automatic teaching techniques. A com- 
puter-based system also facilitates a flexible research 
program by providing a means for automatically 
gathering and processing large quantities of data. 
The paper reports on the use of the computer-based 
PLATO II system to teach a group of undergraduates 
some topics in computer programing. It appears that 
the system taught this subject matter effectively. 
Examples of how data can be sorted, processed, and 
interpreted are given. Economic feasibility and 
future plans are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5887. Briggs, Leslie J. Don't oil your teaching 
machine. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(2), 350. 
Slow action of the shutter which exposes feedback 
terms in a teaching machine may be advantageous. 
While delay of reinforcement interferes with learn- 
ing and retention in animals, retention of verbal 
material has been found to be enhanced by feedback 


delay in a series of experiments by Brackbill and 


others. Such delay may bring benefits in proportion 
to difficulty of the material. The assumed value of 
immediate feedback in teaching machines is in error 
under some conditions—Author abstract. 

5888. De Wet, D. R. A multiple-choice instruc- 
tional device. Psychologia Africana, 1964, 10(3), 
219-235.—A device for use in programmed instruc- 
tion is described. Photographs and diagrams are 
included.—J. L. Walker. 

5889. Fiks, Alfred I. (Purdue U.) Some treat- 
ment and population variables in programed in- 
struction. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 
55(3), 152-158—Short programed sequences in 
Psychology, Space Travel, and Auto Safety were 
administered to 1115 state fair visitors. Treatments 
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consisted of differential confirmation percentage and 
variation in response mode. Measures lected 
were: wisition posttest, error rate, attitude, cre- 
dence =| Ss’ demographic data. Findings consisted 
of: (a) Ss in higher education and/or income classes, 
and in the young adult age group showed learning 
superior to, but attitude less favorable than, Ss in 
lower classes and older age groups; (b) lowest edu- 
cation Ss liked programed instruction (PI) increas- 
ingly, the more confirmation they received, the 
tendency reversing for high education Ss; and (c) 
attitude was more favorable with complete rather 
than partial “confirmation in the written response 
mode. Thus, systematic population variance and 
interactive effects exist in PI. Journal abstract. 


5890. on George L. Controlling student 
responses T programmed visual presenta- . 
Gong, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 703- 
704.—An experiment was performed to demonstrate: 
(1) that student responses can be effectively brought 
under control of programed visual presentations, and 
(2) that verbal concepts can be acquired through the 
practice of discriminations about non «լ pre- 
sented science demonstrations. Results the 
test performance of 7th and 8th grade students pro- 
vided support for both propositions. Journal ab- 
stract, d 

5891. Haas, Stanley. 
District, Calif.) A study of a method of teaching 
Spanish utilizing selected electro-mechanical de- ` 
vices in the elementary school. J l eg i- 

"tal Education, 1964, 33 (1), 8185. asical 

is study compared conversational Spanish achiev 
ment in experimental class rooms where the lesson 
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and drill were presented principally on tape recorders ` ` 


against results in control classes where material was 
presented by teachers. Lesson content was identical 
for both groups; only the method of presentation was 
different. Differences in group means favored the 
experimental group (machine) over the control group 


` 


(nonmachine) and were highly significant statisti- 


cally. For all comparisons of comparable groups, 
achievement was higher for girls than for boys. The 
tendeney for girls to exceed boys was appreciably 
stronger in the experimental group than in the con- 
trol group.—G. F. Wooster. 


5892. Hamilton, Nancy Russell. (U. California) 
Effects of logical versus random sequencing of 
items in an autoinstructional program under two 
conditions of covert response. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1964, 55 (5), 258-266.—In 3 sepa- 
rate replications, 68 5էհ- and 6th-grade students were 
taught music fundamentals by 1 of 4 versions of an 
autoinstructional program. Effects of sequencing 
teaching items logically vs. randomly were compared 
under 2 covert response conditions: specific reading 
and thinking-up responses to fill-in blanks (no con- 
firmation given in this condition)—vs. nonspecific— 
reading only (no blanks—specified response informa- 
tion filled in before administration). In accord with 
existing theory it was hypothesized that greater learn- 
ing gains should obtain with logical sequence and 
specific responding, and that logical sequence and 
nonspecific responding (reading only) should take 
less time. The nonspecific response mode was found 
to be superior to the specific response mode in both 


gain ԳԱՆ, and time (p <.01). The sequencing 
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som was least successful (p < .01).—/owrnal ab- 


* 
ournal of tonal Psychology, 1964, 55(5), 288- 
study eh the effects ee 

cueing -lighting essential lesson 
and self-evaluational response items (quiz- 
zing the reader on the essential content) upon the 
learning and retention of both enrichment and essen- 
tial lesson content for both discursively and tersely 
wri texts. A total օք 160 pretested Sth-grade 
read lessons on history and science and took 
immediate and delayed posttests on each topic. Analy- 


to 

(c) omi: the enrichment content (i. e., terse text) 
E regem e time but not amount learned. Jour- 
nal abstract, 


Constance F., Moore, William J., 
endell I. (Bucknell Ս.) Negative 
acquisition and retention of pro- 


. 
& Smith, 
practice 


in d 
Պ Psychological Reports, 1964, 
fases The purpose of this study was to 
ne the effects on achievement and retention 


in spelling of the practice of errors contrasted with 
the practice of correct lings. The findings fail 
is. All group means on 


| py 9 7 — treatment per se—Journal abstract. 

- Neil A. (Ashland Public 

Schools, Ore.) The effectiveness of the controlled 

ä ke. comprebension 
as to the regular m 

of teaching reading. Journal Experimental Edu- 


cation, 1964, 32(4), Io evaluate company 
claims, this study attempted to determine whether or 
not amount of growth by use of the Controlled Reader 


exceeded that which may normally be expected of 
children in a ental 
5th-grade d ren reading at grade level or above, 


ing program, Tests were given before and after the 
program and records of growth were kept for vocabu- 
lary, comprehension and rate. Statistical analysis of 
the results indicated there was no significant differ- 
e oups before or after the pro- 
gram. Neither group demonstrated excessive growth. 


. Բ. Wooster. 
' er, Bruce Eugene. (U. Oregon) A 
` pro instruction method for psychother- 
a 1 - Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 
803.—Abstract. 


5897. Radu, I., Krau, E., & Cozonac, Տ. Unele 
aspecte eite Ga Aste rel SprbBramate. 
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[Some as of programmed instruc. 
tion.) Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 1963, Ne, 
8, 7-28.—A study of programed learning wing 
linearly programed material (45 to 60 frames) is 
ysics, algebra, and history. Ss were pupils in 
rades 6-11. Differences in performance between 
experimental and control groups were statistically 
significant. (Russian & French summaries) —/ 
Zusne. 

5898. Tanner, Daniel, & Woerdehoff, F. յ. 
(Northwestern U.) Profiles of instructional meth- 
odology for selected television courses. School 
Review, 1964, 72(2), 201-208.—To investigate the 
nature and extent of visualization and verbalization 
employed in television courses, random samples of 
telelessons for a course in chemistry, biology, and 
history were employed to inventory the exact time 
devoted to each mode of presentation. In 2 of the 
3 telecourses, verbalization ("telling," "explaining," 
or “lecturing”) constituted a significant portion of 
the lessons. In history, verbalization occupied 81% 
of TV time.—E. L. Gaier. 
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5899. * SEN CS Schol- 
arship Corp., Evanston, ersonal and environ- 
mental factors associated with college dropouts 
among high aptitude students. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 219-227.—The tend- 
ency to drop out of college before completing the 
baccalaureate degree was examined in a 4-yr. longi- 
tudinal study of 6660 high aptitude students. It was 
found that students who drop out of college come 
from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, have lower 
ranks in high school, plan initially to get lower col- 
lege degrees, and apply for relatively fewer scholar- 
ships than do students who do not drop out. Person- 
ality measures suggested that dropouts tend to be 
more aloof, self-centered, impulsive, and assertive 
than nondropouts. An analysis of the effects of 15 
college characteristics was performed, using 38 stu- 
dent input variables as control data. No significant 
college effects on the male student’s tendency to drop 
out of college were found. The female student's 
chances of dropping out are increased if she attends 
a college with a relatively high proportion of men in 
the student body. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5900. Battle, Esther Steinhauer. (Ohio State 
U.) Achievement values, standards, and expecta- 
tions: Their effect on children’s task persistence 
and academic competence. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 24(11), 4790.— Abstract. 

5901. Carter, Harold D. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Over- and underachievement in reading. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 
15(4), 175-183.—4 kinds of data were obtained on 
“about 900” California 7th and 8th graders: Stan- 
ford Achievement Test in Reading, Henmon-Nelson 
Test, California Study Methods Survey, and teacher 
comments. Overachievers“ were defined as “those 
whose actual reading scores are higher than pre- 
dicted (regression equation) by amounts at least 
equal to the standard error of estimate"; under- 
achievers were conversely defined. Subanalyses were 
made by sex. With IQ held constant, the better 
readers were better adjusted to school, had higher 
grade-point averages, reported better study methods, 
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nes, 1964, 32(3), 225-237.—In 
York, in the last school month, 30 Greg -- 
lected for promotion and 33 for retention were tested 
with Stanford-Binet, California Test of 

California Achievement Test. 1 
children were better achievers and had higher 
ages. No differences in personal and 
ment were observed; all scores could be 
maladjusted.  Retests in Month 7 the 
year showed no changes in intelligence. 
improved in vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
arithmetic. Relative to ability, promoted 


š 
hil al 


were underachieving to a greater extent than retained 
children. Correlations oí mental ad- 
justment, and social adjustment with 

were 


in achievement were generally low. 
slight gains in both is some y 


attributes, but both could still be considered 
maladjusted. No achievement or personality decre- 
ments were observed.—G. F. Wooster, 


Dimensions of — Journal Esper 
mental Education, 1964, 32(3), 31» 316. T study 
had as its primary papa definitive description of 
the independent Տ t and discovery of measurable 
characteristics which could 

change in ind 


successful independent students are not intell 
or academic ones; rq dri social emotional, and 
attitudinal. It was the controlled, more hi 
motivated, more self-assured, more liberal and 
retically oriented students who worked most success- 
fully. “These findings suggest clearly that academic 
criteria are not adequate to the task of screening 
candidates for independent study, 


, and that wiser 
selection will occur if variables of preter and 

attitude play a significant role.—G. F. Wooster. 
5904. Child, Dennis. (Leeds City Training Coll., 
England) The relationships between introversion- 
extraversion, n and performance in 

School examinations. British Journal 
tional Psychology, 1964, 34(2), 187-196.— 
MPI was given ws T ա d s Tone — 

00! a pu 
General Anxiety Scale 
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detected. Kemininemce scores were negatively re 
edicta direction. 
showed that the 
promoted amd erger) chiktren 
were sgni&casty introvert whilst. demoted 
tended to be extravert The public school 
tome unusual personality trends and 
teacher ratings at this school seemed reasonably 
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curriculum Personnel & Gui $ 
1964, 42(5), Ide fact that individuals 
described by parents and teachers as mature, serious, 
and selí-controlled, do not in all cases 
college was investigated. It 
that the unsuccessful students, 

to the successful ones, were pe behavior whic 

ich could be seen as part 


to parents more 
avoidance of environmental demands, less involve- 


ith thei and f. 
ef emotion] conde." (19 ri). J. Vellei 
5006. Crescimbeni, J. (U. Bridgeport) Broken 
affect — EE 


rom homes in which parents were di- 
vorced, or dead. Children from intact were 
Հարութ e $ cio yon children 
from broken homes. ve of reason for 
family di i c was significantly 
lower than in the united home.—N. M. Chansky. 


5907. Cubbedge, Georgia H., & Hall, Morrill 
(Chatham Co. Public Sch., Savannah, Ga.) A pro- 


grow out of this approach to problem of under- 
achievers. Journal abstract, 

5908. Endler, N. S. (Vork U., Toronto) Anx- 
iety, aptitude, and academic achievement. Ontario 
Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 6(2), 85-91. 
--24 males and 18 females in a small liberal arts 
college were Ss in this study. Their scores on the 
School and College Ability Test (SCAT), Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, School Achievement 
Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) and S-R Inven- 
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tory of Anxiousness (SRII) were examined. Al- 
though there were no differences in test anxiety 
between males and females, anxiety correlated nega- 
tively with final grade college averages and high 
school averages for girls but not for boys. SCAT 
correlated negatively with general e for both 
sexes, with TAQ for males and with SR II for 
females —N. M. Chansky. 

5909. Eysenck, H. J., & White, P.O. (Ս. Lon- 
don, England) Personality and the measurement 
of intelligence. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 34(2), 197-202.—A re-analysis is 
presented of some data purporting to show that stable 
children differ from labile ones with respect to the 
Structure of their intellectual abilities. The hypothe- 
sis is supported, and additional data are presented 
tending to show that theories of linear independence 
between cognitive and non-cognitive areas may have 
to be supplemented by theories stressing nonlinear 
dependence (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5910. Falk, Lawrence Ն. (Concordia Coll.) A 
comparative study of problems of married and 
single students. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1964, 26(2), 207-208—Single and married students 
differ in some respects but not in others in their 
adjustments to and satisfaction with their roles as 
students. The differences found by this study relate 
to living conditions, economic concerns, and study 
quarters; similarities relate to time spent studying 
and academic achievement. Within the married 
group, no clear relationship appears between marital 
adjustment and academic achievement—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5911. Feldhusen, John F., & Thurston, John R. 
(Wisconsin State Coll.) Personality and adjust- 
ment of high and low anxious children. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1964, 57(5), 265-267.— 
From CMAS scales, the 32 most and 32 least anxious 
boys and girls were chosen from 120 5th-grade pupils, 
who ranged in IQ from 55 to 146 (55-80 in special 
classes, the rest in ordinary classes). School and 
clinical psychologists tested (Draw-a-person, Ror- 
Schach, 3 TAT cards) and interviewed each child, 
for emotional adjustment, achievement as related to 
capacity, integration of self-concept, and need for 
therapy. Only integration of self-concept differen- 
tiated, the low anxious children showing better inte- 
gration (at .05 level).—F. Laycock. 


5912. Greenfield, Lois B. (U. Wisconsin) 
Attrition among first semester engineering stu- 
dents. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(10), 
1003-1010.—This study reports on areas seemingly 
relevant to the loss of engineering college freshmen. 
Test performance, achievement records, personal 
data, and evaluative questionnaires filled out by the 
freshmen at the end of the 1st semester and/or when 
they withdrew or transferred from the college of 
engineering were compared. It was concluded that 
students seemed most likely to leave engineering 
"` colleges ‘because they never really belonged there, 
they lacked information, interest, ability and/or 
preparation for understanding the study of engineer- 
ing. Generally, students who withdrew, did so be- 
cause of academic frustration, low interest or moti- 
vation to succeed, or because of financial difficulties. 
Transfer students lacked information about what they 
` Were undertaking and often had only marginal inter- 
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est in engineering when they entered the field." 
P. J. Volkert. 

5913. Ivanov, V. G. Razvitie i vospitanie in- 
teresov uchashchikhsya starshikh klassov srednei 
shkoly. [The development and training of interests 
of upper-grade secondary school children.) Lenin- 
grad: Leningrad U., 1956. 16 p.—A summary oí 
research on the "formation of interests in each mem- 
ber of the classroom collective.“ -I. D. London. 

5914. Longstreth, Langdon Ք., & Rice, Roger E. 
(U. Southern California) Perceptions of parental 
behavior and identification with parents by three 
groups of boys differing in school adjustment. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(3), 144- 
151.—A group of high school boys consisting of 
aggressive, acting-out boys (AGG, N — 61); an- 
other of nonaggressive, underachieving boys (UA, 
N — 57) ; and a 3rd of "well-adjusted" boys (WA, N 
— 116) were compared on 2 new psychometric in- 
struments, 1 determining perceptions of parental 
behavior on love and control dimensions, and the 
other determining identification with parents as com- 
pared to identification with peers. Major results 
were: (a) AGG described their parents as signifi- 
cantly lower on love scores than WA and significantly 
lower on control scores for certain situations, (b) 
AGG identified significantly less with their parents 
than WA, and (c) descriptions of parents as high on 
love and control scores were positively correlated 
with high parent-identification scores—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5915. Nisbet, J. D., Illsley, R., Sutherland, A. E., 
& Douse, M. J. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Puberty 
and test performance: A further report. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 34 (2), 202- 
203.—We reported previously from successive testing 
of an age-group of girls at ages 7, 9, 11, and 13, that 
those who reached puberty before age 12:3 had a 
slight but consistent superiority in average intelli- 
gence test score, A further testing of a selected 
sample from this group at age 16 suggests that this 
superiority diminishes as the late developers reach 
puberty.—Journal abstract. 

5916. Rao, S. N. (Sri Venkateswara U., Tirupati, 
Madras, India) Problems of adjustment and aca- 
demic achievement. Journal of Vocational & Edu- 
cational Guidance, 1964, 10(3), 66-79.—An abridged 
version of the Mooney Problem Checklist (in Eng- 
lish) was administered to approximately 300 male 
undergraduate students in Madras State in 1962. 
Scores from Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test and 
the verbal subtest of the College Qualification Test 
were also available as were records of students 
previous academic performance. Predicted achieve- 
ment was obtained via R based on the 2 mental 
ability measures and the previous school records. 
Over- and underachievement groups were defined as 
above and below 1 standard error of estimate of this 
predicted level when actual achievement was known. 
The 2 groups did not differ on the Matrices Test 
(nothing is here reported on the CQT subtest). 
Underachieving students reported significantly more 
problems than did overachievers—W. L. Barnette, 
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5917. Riestra, Miguel A., & Johnson, Charles E. 
(U. Puerto Rico) Changes in attitudes of ele- 
mentary-school pupils toward foreign-speaking 
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pupils resulting from the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 
33(1), 65-72.—An experimental group of 63 Sth 
grade pupils who had learning Spanish and a 
matched controlled group of ils who had not been 
learning Spanish were tested to determine attitudes 
toward people of other countries, The experimental 
group had significantly more positive attitudes toward 
the Spanish-speaking peoples they had studied about 
than did the group that had not studied Spanish. The 
control group expressed more positive attitudes to- 
ward foreign-speaking peoples other than Spanish 
than did the group which had studied Spanish.— 
G. F. Wooster. 


5918. Snider, J. G., & Linton, T. E. (U. Al- 
berta) The predictive value of the Califo: Psy- 
chological ոտանա in di ting between 
the personality patterns of high school achievers 
and underachievers. Ontario Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1964, 6(2), 107-115.—The CPI was 
administered to 47 pairs of Grades 10 and 11 under- 
achievers and satisfactory achievers matched for 
intelligence, age, grade, curriculum, and sex. Scales 
differentiating between the groups were: responsi- 
bility, self control, good-impression, achievement via 
conformance, and intellectual efficiency. High achiev- 
ing boys differed from low on socialization, self- 
control, and good impression; high achieving girls 
differed from low on achievement via independence, 
intellectual efficiency, and psychological mindedness. 
The achievers were found to be better adjusted.— 
N. M. Chansky. 


5919. Spielberger, Charles D., & Weitz, Henry. 
(Vanderbilt Ս.) Improving the academic per- 
formance of anxious college freshmen: À group- 
counseling approach to the prevention of under- 
achievement. Psychological iod y General 
& Applied, 1964, 78 (3, Whole No. 590), 20 iz 
Anxious college freshmen were invited early in their 
lst semester to participate in a special academic 
orientation program. Those who volunteered were 
divided into experimental (E) and control (C) 
groups. Students in the E group were assigned to 
counseling groups which met each week of the Ist 
semester. The C group was invited to participate in 
counseling groups during the following semester 
along with those members of the E group who wished 
to continue. Students who տարուի attended 15է- 
semester counseling groups made higher grades than 
students who either did not regularly attend or who 
were assigned to the C group. The effects of coun- 
seling during the 2nd semester were obscured by the 
adverse influence of fraternity affiliation on grades. 
(16 ref.) Author abstract. 


5920. Stone, F. Beth, & Rowley, Vinton N. 
(Coll. Med., State U. Iowa) Educational dis- 
ability in emotionally disturbed children. Excep- 
tional Children, 1964, 30(9), 423-426.—“A survey 
of 116 emotionally disturbed children revealed that 
educational disabilities in both reading and arithmetic 
predominated when mental age, as well as chrono- 
logical age, was used as the basis from which de- 
partures in achievement were measured. 1է also 
revealed that in actual grade placement a much larger 
proportion were in grades below that expected on the 
basis of chronological age than above. Arithmetic 
Scores were found to be significantly lower than 
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reading scores" “he limitations of the data in 
drawing conclusions about causal relationships are 
discussed. — J. Z. Elias. 


5921. Tatara, M. (Kyoto U., besi Some ob- 
serva on school phobia: 1. The considera- 
tion of the tom formation. Japanese Journal 
of Child Psychiatry & Applied Disciplines, 1963, 
4(4), 221 p.—This study considered the symptom 
formation of 20 school phobia cases. The 4 typical 
stages of the symptom formation were: (1) simple 
reaction, (2) rationalization, (3) obsessive fear, and 
(4) higher level of rationalization.— F. A. Glebas. 


. 5922, Whetstone, Bobby D.  (Birmingham- 
Southern Coll.) Ninth graders' perceptions of 
their failures in academic subjects. ocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(4), 261-264.—A 9th 
grade class took an 81-item checklist of reasons why 
students perform poorly in academic courses. Re- 
sponses by 39 students who had failed 1—4 subjects 
the Ist school term and by 39 randomly chosen non- 
failures were compared. The failure group marked 
15 items significantly more often; and 11 of these 
items dealt with the "self" as a possible cause. 
Implications for personal counseling and changes in 
school programs were considered.—J. N. McCall, 
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5923. Adler, Edna P. Reading out loud in the 
language of signs. American Annals of the Deaf, 
1964, 109(4), 364-366.—The author advances the 
claim that having small groups of young deaf adults 
under the close tutelage Ի: a competent signer- 
instructor “read out loud” printed material by means 
of both signing and fingerspelling increases effective- 
ness and motivation in reading and in written ex- 


pression. The approach is described briefly.—T. E. 
Newland. 


5924. Barbe, Walter B. The exceptional child. 
Washington, D. C: Cent. Applied Res. in Educ., 1963. 
ix, 117 p.—Intended primarily for teachers, a general 
overview of principles and practices is presented with 
regard to children with educational problems due to 
being intellectually above and below average, physi- 
cally handicapped, and emotionally disturbed. The 
major principle stressed is: "the development of each 
child to the limit of his ability in terms of his unique 
nature and means."—J. M. Reisman. 


5925. Bisgyer, Jay L., Kahn, Carl L., & Frazee, 
Vernon F. Special classes for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 1964, 34(4), 696-704.—A public school system 
and a child guidance clinic report their experience 
in operating a joint program of psychiatrically ori- 
ented special education, accomplished through an 
expanded orthopsychiatric team. The teacher-pupil 
relationship is the essential core of the program. 
Children who had been unable to adapt successfully 
to the school situation or to achieve academically 
were usually able to return to regular classes within 
2 years —Journal abstract. d 


5926. Jenkin, Neol; Spivack, George; Levine, 
Murray, & Savage, William. (Devereux Found., 
Devon, Pa.) Wechsler profiles and academic 
achievement in emotionally disturbed boys. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(3), 290. 
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5927. Johnson, John L., & Rubin, ER Z. (Michi- 
gan E! U.) A school follow-up study of chil- 


dren discharged from a psychiatric hospital. 
Exceptional hildren, 1964, 31(1), 19-24.—"A 


school follow-up study of former child psychiatric 
patients was conducted at a research and training 
unit of the Michigan State Department of Mental 
Health. Particular attention was paid to the aca- 
demic and behavioral adjustment of those former 
patients who were attending school in public school 
settings. It was found that average intellectual per- 
formance and organic or severe psychiatric findings 
were central features of the quality of school adjust- 
ment. General behavioral descriptions are given for 
good and poor academic performance groups and 
some suggestion is offered to schools which may have 
the task of helping children in their adjustment after 
ent «ահա abstract. 

5928. Kuvoci, Devora, & Flum, Yael Hayeled 
baal rama sikhlit gevulit bemisgeret limud regila 
umeyuhedet. [The borderline child in regular re- 
spect: Special educational framework.] Megamot, 
1964, 13(1), 11-23.—2 groups of 192 children of 
approximately borderline intelligence in regular and 
special classes were compared. Data were gathered 
for 3 yr. The intelligence and scholastic achieve- 
ments were more advanced in the regular classes, 
whereas the social status within the class was better 
in the special ones. The children's emotional status 
showed some tendency towards improvement in spe- 
cial classes.—H. Ormian. 

5929. Leton, Donald A. (U. Hawaii) Differ- 
ential teaching techniques for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Mental Hygiene, 1964, 48(2), 209- 
216.—The author reviews the experimental research 
on the education of children with emotional dis- 
orders and recommends specific teaching methods for 
children with various types of behavior disorders.— 
M. H. Lewin. 

5930. Lloyd, Glenn T. (Nebraska Sch. for the 
Deaf, Omaha) Teaching language to the indi- 
vidual deaf child. American Annals of ihe Deaf, 
1964, 109(4), 359.—Issues and problems in the acqui- 
sition of language by the deaf infant and child are 
discussed. T. E. Newland. 

5931. Nichtern, Sol; Donahue, George T., 
O’Shea, Joan; Marans, Mary; Curtis, Margaret, 
& Brody, Charles. (Elmont Sch, District, N. Y.) 
A community educational program for the emo- 
tionally disturbed child. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(4), 705-713.—A special 
educational program for severely emotionally dis- 
turbed children was established within the existing 
school system of a community, to probe individual 
training based on the therapeutic principle of the 
teaching mother.” Through the individual approach, 
optimum relationship and elimination of the need to 
isolate the child from the community or family, this 
program emerged as a therapeutic process with dra- 
matic effects on the progress of the children and the 
community’s awareness of mental health—Journal 
abstract. 

5932. Rush, Mary Lou. (Ohio State U.) Pro- 
grammed instruction for “the language of direc- 
tions". American Annals for the Deaf, 1964, 109 
(4), 356-358.—Experimentation with 57 deaf chil- 
dren in 7 classes, Grades 4-7 in both residential and 
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day schools for the deaf demonstrated value in the 
use of a program of instruction on the following of 
directions which occur in written tests. T. E. New- 
land. 

5933. Strong, Alice H. (Ս. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Educating teachers for the deaf for the 
schools of tomorrow. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1964, 109(4), 348-355.—The responses of 75 
persons (40 heads of deaf teacher education programs 
and 60 supervisors and principals of schools for the 
deaf were queried) are discussed under the headings: 
recruitment and selection, desired professional back- 
ground, the broadening of theoretical knowledge, 
special professional courses, student teaching and 
observation, and desired background for personnel 
for college programs.—T. E. Newland. 


Reading 


5934, Botha, Elize, & Close, Ann. (U. Cape 
Town) Achievement motivation and speed of 
perception in relation to reading skill. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(1), 74.—8- and 9-yr-old 
retarded and normal readers are compared on need 
for achievement and speed of perception and uni- 
versity students taking a course to improve reading 
skill are tested for improvement in reading speed and 
for achievement motivation. The 2 groups of chil- 
dren differ on time taken to recognize figures and 
achievement imagery with unsuccessful outcomes. A 
significant positive correlation is found between 
n-achievement and improvement in reading speed.— 
Author abstract. 

5935. Budoff, Milton, & Quinlan, Donald. (U. 
Massachusetts) Reading progress as related to 
efficiency of visual and aural learning in the pri- 
mary grades. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1964, 55(5), 247-252.—Evidence suggests that chil- 
dren with various discrete deficiencies in aurally and 
visually dependent skills learn to read more slowly 
than expected. In the present study, learning effi- 
ciency of 28 average and 28 retarded second-grade 
readers was compared when meaningful words were 
presented aurally and visually in a paired-associates 
paradigm. It was hypothesized that the retarded 
readers would display a more discrepant rate of 
learning on the 2 modality-based presentations. 
Aural reading was more rapid for both the average 
and the retarded readers. Retarded readers were 
more rapid aural learners and slightly slower visual 
readers than the average readers. This discrepancy 
was most evident in the early phase of learning the 
lists of word pairs and in the total trials required to 
attain criterion—Journal abstract. 

5936. Dolan, G. Keith. (San Bernardino High 
School, Calif.) Effects of individual counseling 
on selected test scores for delayed readers. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(9), 914-920.-- 
10 students enrolled in a 7th grade remedial reading 
program, formed an experimental group which was 
given nondirective counseling over a period of 6 mo. 
At the end of this period the experimental and the 
lst of 2 control groups were retested on the attitude 
scale and on the Stanford Achievement Test. The 
2nd control group was retested on the achievemen 
test only. The results showed marked differences in 
scores between the experimental and 1st control 
groups. In the word meaning section of the achieve- 
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ment test, the difference between the means of the 
2 groups was of sufficient magnitude to be statistically 
significant. The evidence was seen to support the 
proposition that effective counseling can change selí- 
concepts enough to positively influence a score on 
a test of an educational skill such as reading.—P. J. 
Volkert. 

5937. Harris, Theodore L. 
Summary of investigations rela to reading, 
July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1963. Journal of Educe- 
tional Research, 1964, 57(6), 283-327.—This sum- 
mary carries forward the plan of the previous report 
(1961-1962). 188 articles and books (including 
À. F. Deverell's extensive bibliography of Canadian 
studies, 1760-1959) are cited and briefly annotated 
(pp. 314-327). The balance of the article is a dis- 
cussion of findings and trends in the sociology, psy- 
chology, physiology, and teaching. of — en 
Laycock. 

5938. Henderson, Edmund  Hardcastle. (U. 
Delaware) A study of individually formulated 
purposes for reading in relation to reading 
achievement comprehension and purpose attain- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5529.— 
Abstract. 

5939. Holmes, Jack A., & Singer, he (U. 
California, Berkeley) Theoretical models and 
trends toward more basic research in reading. 
Review Educational Research, 1964, 34(2), 127- 
155.—The present analysis reveals that, during the 
period from September 1960 through September 1963, 
at least 3 new trends are clearly visible: (a) con- 
certed effort at theory building, (b) a greater concern 
for designs that are experimentally and statistically 
oriented, and (c) a host of new instruments and 
techniques. All signs indicate that the psychology 
of reading is on the threshold of a forward thrust 
and that both stimulating and disturbing days lie 
ahead. In this new atmosphere cherished ideas are 
bound to be challenged, and new ones will contend 
for their places when old ones fall.—P. D. Leedy. 

5040. Koos, Eugenia M. (U. Kansas City) 
Manifestations of cerebral dominance and reading 
retardation in primary-grade children. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1964, 104(1), 155-165.—A dif- 
ferential association of certain visuo-perceptual and 
laterality characteristics with reading achievement in 
primary-grade children was hypothesized. A. test of 
5 corollary hypotheses was made in a group of 109 
public-school E who were categorized as to 10, 
eye-hand preference, and controlling eye in binocular 
vision. Significant differences in reading achieve- 
ment resulted, supporting four of the 5 hypotheses 
tested. Implications of these findings for support of 
Orton’s theory are discussed.—Author abstract. 

5941. Krippner, Stanley. (Kent State U.) Re- 
lationship between reading improvement and ten 
selected variables. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
19(1), 15-20.—In 1962 30 children were adminis- 
tered Form W օէ the California Reading Test during 
their first day at a reading clinic, Form X was ad- 
ministered on the final day of the clinic. 10 addi- 
tional variables were correlated with the improvement 
noted. Significant relationships were noted between 
reading improvement and total percentile on the 
Mental Health Analysis (r = 40, p = .01) and WISC 
Verbal IQ (r=.44, p= 05). With these results 
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in mind, a greater անան was placed on utilizi 
non-verbal abilities and upon improving mental heal 
in the 1963 clinic. This time the only significant 
variable was WISC Performance IQ (r—.33, p 
05). (22 reí.) Journal abstract. 


5242. Liberty, Paul G., Pierson, Jerome Տ, & 
Burton, Jim G. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Cognitive 
and itive aspects of reading ability. Psy- 
chological Record, 1964, 14(3), 349-353.—From a 
variety of cognitive and noncognitive variables re- 
lated to reading ability, only a single reading-related 
factor was found in a sample of 58 female education 
majors. The number of noncognitive traits factori- 
ally related to reading ability cumulatively suggested 
that relatively rer readers were likely to be anx- 
ious, pessimistic, intolerant of ambiguity, low in 
achievement valuation, and high on needs for suc- 
corance and abasement. The Gestalt-Transformation 
(G-T) Test showed the highest loading on the first 
factor, suggesting that this factor could have been 
named Semantic Redefinition. Clearly, G-T and 
other cognitive variables related to reading ability 
need to be investigated further to clarify and define 
what mental processes are being tapped in various 
reading tests. Also subsequent work on the "Struc- 
ture of Intellect,” on the basis of results from the 
G-T test, may profitably examine personality corre- 
lates of various mental abilities. (15 ref.) —Journal 
abstract, 

5943. Lovell, K., & Woolsey, M. E. (Ս. Leeds) 
ZE disability, non-verbal reasoning, and 
social class. Educational Research, 1964, 6(3), 226- 
229.—An investigation of the assumption that chil- 
dren who are backward in reading usually are dull 
and from the lower economic group. 184 backward 
readers at the 3rd year junior school are considered 
as well as 426 ba: d readers in the 4th year of 
the secondary school. The findings are: (1) very 
poor reading occurs in all social classes, (2) social 
class has a “downpulling” effect on school perform- 
ance; it does not in itself appear to be a cause of 
severe reading backwardness.—R. J. Baldauf. 

5944. McLean, Terry Keith. (U. Oregon) A 
comparison of the subtest performance of two 
groups of retarded readers with like groups of 
non-retarded readers on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(11), 4800-4801.—Abstract. 

5945. Robeck, Mildred C. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Effects of prolonged reading disability : 
A preliminary study. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(1), 7-12.—A comparison of test data for 16 
primary and 16 adolescent or preadolescent cases 
attending a reading clinic seemed to warrant the 
following conclusions. (1) Both primary and teen- 
age groups revealed frustration and negative attitudes 
toward reading more frequently than did children in 
the middle grades. (2) There was ոօ significant 
difference among 3 age groups on 4 WISC subtests: 
Similarities, Digit Span, Picture Arrangement, and 
Block Design. Adolescents with severe reading prob- 
lems were significantly lower than young children in 
Information, Arithmetic, and Vocabulary. Older 
cases showed great strength in verbal comprehension 
and less weakness in coding. (3) If remedial readers 
developed problems in personal and social adjustment, 
these were not revealed by extreme ranks on the 
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group test. (4)Some factors such as distractability, 
which were identified in young clinical cases as prob- 
able causes for reading disability were observed 
rarely, or not at all, in teenage cases. Other factors, 
such as low self-esteem, were not observed in young 
children and may have developed as a result of the 
disability.—Jowrnal abstract. 

5946. Sebesta, Sam Leaton. (Stanford U.) 
Artificial orthography as a transitional device in 
first-grade reading instruction. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1964, 55(5), 253-257.—Compari- 
son was made between initial reading instruction 
with traditional orthography and with artificial or- 
thography devised from traditional symbols but im- 
posing graphemic-phonemic consistency. 27 pairs of 
Ist graders, matched according to intelligence, readi- 
ness, and sex, received 70 sessions of instruction, 
differing only in the orthographic variable. Transi- 
tion from artificial to traditional orthography was 
effected for experimental Ss during the final 15 ses- 
sions. Female pairs did not differ significantly on 
familiar- or unfamiliar-word recognition. Male pairs 
did not differ on familiar-word recognition, but a 
difference significant at the .05 level favored experi- 
mental males on a test of unfamiliar-word recogni- 
tion. Imposed orthographic consistency does not 
appear to hinder word recognition after transition to 
traditional orthography; male Ss may benefit from 
its temporary use.—Journal abstract. 


Mental Retardation 


5947. Thomas, John W. (Newark State Sch., 
N. Y.) Development of an educational program 
within an institution. Training School Bulletin, 
1964, 60(4), 169-174.— This paper describes a plan 
which was developed for the purpose of improving 
an educational program for mentally retarded resi- 
dents of an institution. Over a period of 15 wecks, 
the teaching staff studied the backgrounds, character- 
istics, and possible job placements of the pupils. 
These data were used to formulate an educational 
philosophy and to establish a foundation for future 
curriculum development. In addition to these re- 
sults, it was also noted that the study has resulted 
in significant professional growth on the part of the 
participants——Author abstract, 


Gifted Students 


5948. Arn, W., & Fierson, E. (Kent State U.) 
An analysis of programs for the gifted. Gifted 
Child Quarterly, 1964, 8(1), 3-8— The stated values 
of several special programs for the gifted were exam- 
ined. Overlap among value categories and redun- 
dancies in describing values were noted. Of the 
practices observed, 75% were designed to increase 
opportunity for academic growth, 52% more extended 
academic skills, another 50% were designed to in- 
crease motivation. 10% or fewer activities were 
designed to improve personal and social adjustments, 
Development of aesthetic values was least frequently 
cited in these programs, (15 ref.) V. M. Chansky. 

5949. Barbe, ՄՄ. B., & Chambers, N. Տ. (Kent 
State U.) The adjustment of gifted children in 
special classes. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1964, 8(1), 
32-35.— Teachers of the 163 gifted children rated 
their students according to a scale developed by 
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Gallagher and Crowder. Ratings were oí academic 
ability, contributions to class, creativity and the like. 
Students were rated lowest in the areas of leadership 
and creativity. Highest ratings were in the areas 
of academic ability and freedom from behavior dis. 
orders.—N. M. Chansky. 

5950. Exceptional Children, Council for. A 
guide to agencies and organizations concerned 
with exceptional children. Exceptional Children, 
1964, 31(1), 34—42.—Part I contains a listing and 
description of purposes and activities of the various 
national agencies and organizations in the United 
States dealing with the education and/or welfare of 
exceptional children. Part II lists these agencies 
and organizations according to a variety of functions 
such as those which provide consultative service or 
technical assistance for individuals or agencies; con- 
duct their own projects, surveys, research, and dem- 
onstration; subsidize research and demonstration; or 
subsidize scholarships, fellowships, or traineeships 
for personnel in the field of exceptional children.— 
J. Z. Elias. 

5951. MacDonald, Barry; Gammie, Alastair, & 
Nisbet, John. (U. Aberdeen) The careers of a 
gifted group. Educational Research, 1964, 6(3), 
216-219.—A follow-up of the careers of the pupils 
who obtained very high scores on a verbal reasoning 
test at the age of transfer from primary to secondary 
education. Evidence of the validity of these high 
Scores and on the factors influencing recruitment to 
British Universities in this group is presented. The 
group represents the top 144% of the population of 
14,000 urban children. R. J. Baldauf. 


5952. Nichols, Robert C., & Davis, James A. 
(National Merit Scholarship Corp., Evanston, 11.) 
Characteristics օք students օք high academic apti- 
tude. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(8), 
794-800.—A group of 1184 college seniors who had 
been National Merit semifinalists at high school 
graduation were compared with a group of 3397 col- 
lege seniors who were selected to be representative 
of all graduating college seniors in the US. Since 
the Merit students came from families of higher 
socio-economic status, a subgroup of 323 Merit stu- 
dents was selected which was matched with the 
average group on 5 socio-economic factors, The 
Merit students differed significantly from the average 
students on many aspects of personality, attitude, 
interest, career plans, and family background. None 
of these differences were affected by the control of 
socio-economic status. The results were discussed in 
terms of factors that may be related to the origin 
of intelligence and factors that seem to be the result of 
intelligence. Author summary. 


5953. Schmeding, Robert W. (Olunloyo Coll., 
Ibadan, Nigeria) Group intelligence test scores o 
gifted children: Degree of consistency and factors 
related to consistency. Personnel & Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1964, 42(10), 991-996.—The major findings of 
this study revealed that children who scored at or 
above 120 IQ at some point in sequential testing 
seldom maintained this level in subsequent testings. 
Also, there was little basis for expecting trustworthy 
early identification of the gifted. With regard to the 


` Ss of the study, the socio-economic level of the home, 


the degree of educational attainment of the parents, 
and school achievement were shown to be related to 
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persistence in the gifted category. The stability of 
the marital status of the Ss“ parents, and the incidence 
of health problems were found to be unrelated to per- 
sistence in the gifted category. The socio-cconomic 
level of the school was shown to bear a relation to the 
number of gifted students that were identified — 
Author abstract, 
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5054. Berdie, Ralph Ք. (Ս. Minnesota) The 
measurement of men. Teachers College Record, 
1964, 65(2), 113-122.—"Educational and psycholog- 
ical tests are conveniences. They are to be used when 
they are more efficient and more economical than 
other means, and their contribution to the individual 
and to society depends on the skill and ethics of the 
user. Like other products of civilization . . . the 
can be used destructively or constructively."—H. K. 
Moore. 


5055. Demos, George D. (California State Coll., 
Long Beach) The application of certain principles 
of client-centered therapy to short-term vocational 
educational counseling. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1964, 11(3), 280-284.—After an intensive 
6-week training program for 30 experienced coun- 
selors in an NDEA Counseling and Guidance Insti- 
tute, the counseling supervisors, on the basis of mul- 
tiple criteria selected the 10 most successful counselors 
and the 10 least successful counselors. The final tape 
recorded interviews of all 20 counselors conducting 
short-term vocational-educational counseling with 
"normal" secondary school clients were secured. e 
recordings were then rated by ten judges on 5 
hypothesized characteristics of a therapeutic relation- 
ship. Significant differences were found to exist be- 
tween the most successful and least successful coun- 
selors on 3 of the 5 characteristics. Considerable 
agreement was also found between the ratings by the 
supervisors and the judges—Journal abstract. 


5956. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii) The pre- 
diction of effectiveness in school counseling. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 112-121. 
—This study was concerned with the prediction of 
school counselor effectiveness before placement. 3 
groups of Ss varying in amount of experience was 
appraised independent of selection. Ratings by prin- 
cipals, NDEA faculty, and state supervisors were 
subsequently used as criteria, The most promising 
measures across groups and criteria were a self- 
appraisal of essential counselor qualities and skills; a 
Counselor Rating Scale, completed by the school 
principal; and undergraduate grade point ratio. 
However, it was concluded that because of the neces- 
sity for several criteria and their low interrelation- 
ships, the prospects seemed poor for precise prediction 
of effectiveness in school counseling. (20 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


5957. Hirning, L. Clovis. Some experiences in 
school psychiatry. Teachers C ollege Record, 66(1), 
1964, 64-70.—Psychiatry and education working to- 
gether in the school can learn from each other.— 
H. K. Moore. 


5958. Longstreth, Langdon E., Shanley, Fred J., 
& Rice, Roger F. (Ս. Southern California) Ex- 
perimental evaluation of a high-school program 
for potential dropouts. Journal of Educational Psy- 
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chology, 1964, 55(4), 228-236—_Approximately 75 
potential dropouts (29 classified as "aggressive," 46 
as “passive” ) were exposed to a program that differed 
from the ալյու school program in 4 main ways: (a) 
a small, stable pupil-teacher ratio; (b) a vocational 
curriculum; (c) a counselor immediately available ; 
and (d) afternoon jobs for pay and school credit. 
Evaluation was in terms of drop-out rates, police con- 
tact rates, and attitudes assessed by before-after 
interviews; comparison was with an CR number of 
potential dropouts enrolled in the regular school pro- 
gram. The program in general was unsuccessful in 
altering drop-out behavior, but the aggressive Ss in 
the experimental group improved reliably more than 
others in attitude toward school.—Journal abstract. 


5959. McKenzie, James D., Jr. (Ս. Maryland) 
The dynamics of deviant achievement. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(7), 683-686.—Under- 
and overachievers were compared with normal 
achievers on the clinical and validity scales of the 
MMPI. Differences emerged that were interpreted 
as suggesting that both deviant groups are more 
anxious than normal achievers, with underachievers 
tending to externalize their conflicts and overachievers 
tending to internalize their anxiety. Further hypothe- 
ses regarding underachievement arose from an at- 
tempt to formulate the psychological nature of a 
cross-validated MMPI underachievement scale, Un- 
derachievers were characterized as impulsive, lack- 
ing long-range goals, and dependent for guidance 
apan the standards of others. Hostility was seen as 
playing an important role in the dynamics of under- 
achievement.—Author abstract. 

5960. Ofman, William. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Evaluation of a group counseling pro- 
cedure. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11 
(2), 152-158.—In evaluating the effectiveness of a 
group counseling procedure 5 groups of 60 students 
each were compared. Results indicated that the 
groups, while comparable in ability, differed in initial 
gpa As a function of counseling, the Experimental 

roup's gpa became comparable to the Baseline 
Group's, and significantly higher than the Control and 
Dropout Group’s gpa. The Wait Group did not im- 
poe until after counseling. Gpas of the Control and 

ropout Groups did not improve at all. Since this in- 
vestigation stressed the control of relevant baseline, 
temporal (criterion measures were taken over 8 
semesters) and critical motivational variables, it was- 
concluded that the group counseling procedure de- 
scribed was effective in improving scholastic behavior. 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5961. Reuchlin, M. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris) L'Orientation à la de la classe 
de troisième. [Guidance at the close of the third- 
year class.] Bulletin de l'Institut national d'étude du 
travail & d'orientation professionnelle, 1963, 19 (Spec. 
iss. 5), 1-192 ք. xvi, NF 7.20.—As part of the cur- 
rent reform of French public education, a meeting 
in Paris October 7-10, 1963, discussed the Institute's 
plan for a nationwide survey of academic and voca- 
tional guidance "Cycles d'orientation", centering on 
the “third-year class" (4th form in England, 9th 
grade in USA, CA 14, 15). Report contains papers 
detailing the plan (sampling, tests, pupil background 

- and achievement), appendix of school population data. 
—F. Laycock. 
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5962. Richardson, La Vange H. (City Coll., City 

U. New York) ‘Grade patterns of counseled and 
non-counseled college students. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 160-163.—An in- 
vestigation of grade patterns was made for 38 coun- 
seled and 38 matched noncounseled students, Grades 
for 2 terms before counseling started, during the first 
term of intensive counseling, and 2 terms after coun- 
seling began were examined. No significant differ- 
ence was found in average grades of the counseled and 
noncounseled groups when compared term by term. 
However, when the counseled group was divided into 
those whose grades dropped during counseling (20) 
and those whose grades increased (13) (the grades of 
5 stayed the same), it was observed clinically that 
there were similarities in personality factors peculiar 
to each grade pattern group.—Journal abstract. 

5963. Schüttler-Janikulla, K. Zur Verlässlich- 
keit schulpsychologischer Erfolgskontrollen. 
[On the validity of evaluation forms used by school 
psychologists.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1964, 15 
(4), 283-292.— Because of various educational prob- 
lems 69 pupils were seen by school psychologists. 
Shortly before report card time their teachers were 
asked to fill out special evaluation forms about their 
progress. A comparison of these forms with the re- 
port cards showed that performance judgments dif- 
fered in 40%, and behavior judgment in 31% of the 
cases. The deviations in positive and negative direc- 
tions were nearly equally distributed. The results in- 
dicated that the report cards make a better validation 
basis than special evaluation forms.—JV. J. Koppits. 

5964. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) Psychiatry in public schools. Teachers 
College Record, 66(1), 57-63, 1964.—The author, a 
psychiatrist, opposes psychiatric treatment in the pub- 
lic schools in this reprint from The Humanist for 
1963.—H. K. Moore. 

5965. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Educational decisions and human 
assessment. Teachers College Record, 1964, 65(2), 
103-112.— Decisions about pupils come from predic- 
tions and values, but all predictions are fallible. This 
points toward the appropriateness of humility and 
tentativeness, the realization that the pupil has many 
possibilities, and the preferences of the individual as 
a guide when all else fails. Basic facts, principles, 
and elements of decision-making strategy are listed. 
H. K. Moore. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5966. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr. (Ս. North Carolina) 
Item context and position effects on multiple- 
choice tests. Journal of Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 
369-373.—3 forms of each of 3 multiple-choice vocab- 
ulary tests of different levels of difficulty were used 
to study the effects of difficulty context and item posi- 
tion on leaving any of 9 "critical" items, common to 
all tests, blank. Each of the 3 tests was administered 
to a different group of 99 college students, but no 
instructions about time or guessing were given. Of 
the 297 completed test papers, the per cent of difficult 
tests having one or more "critical" items blank was 
significantly greater than that of the easy and medium 
tests. But of the 66 papers with at least one 
"critical" item blank, the total number of "critical" 
items left blank was not significantly different from 
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expectation in the Ist, 2nd, or last 3rd of the tests. 
Thus, there was a significant effect of test-difficulty 
level but not of item position within a test on leaving 
items blank.—Author abstract. 

5967. Anderson, Philip S. (Wisconsin State 
Coll.) A test of academic aspiration. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1964, 57(5), 274-275—In 
order to develop alternative predictors of college suc- 
cess to the standard academic aptitude tests and 
secondary school ranks, 4 successive freshman classes 
reacted to large numbers of statements ("I often feel 
impatient,” e.g.). Regression equations with fresh- 
man grades and college qualification test scores 
identified 49 of 453 items as distinguishing over- and 
underachievers. The resulting “Test of academic 
aspiration” proved rather reliable (r=.77), cor- 
related with freshman grades as well as the qualifica- 
tion test (.55), and was fairly independent of the 
qualification test (.20) (N = 380) Multiple r (70) of 
grades with aspiration and qualification tests exceeded 
Ist-order r's.—F. Laycock. 

5968. Cline, Victor B., Richards, James M., Jr., 
& Abe, Clifford. (U. Utah) Predicting achieve- 
ment in high school science with a biographical 
information blank. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1964, 32(4), 395-399.—This study sought to de- 
termine if biographical information could be keyed 
to predict diverse factor criteria of success in high 
school science. A factor analysis of 20 self and 25 
teachers’ ratings plus 4 objective indices of achieve- 
ment in high school science of 619 high school stu- 
dents yielded 9 factors for females and 8 factors for 
males. Items from a Biographical Information Blank, 
filled in by these same students, were keyed for each 
factor criterion. A double cross validation design was 
used wherein keys developed on one part of the sample 
were cross validated on the other part and vice versa. 
Original validities ranged from .56 to .87 and cross 
validities from .24 to .62 with but 2 exceptions. It 
was concluded that biographical information items can 
be as powerful predictors of high school science 
achievement factors as other studies have shown this 
kind of information to be as predictors of success and 
high achievement of adult scientists.—G. F. Wooster. 


5969. Cox, F. Վ. (Ս. Melbourne, Australia) 
Test anxiety and achievement behavior system re- 
lated to examination performance in children. 
Child Development, 1964, 35(3), 909-915.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate relations between 
measures of the achievement and test anxiety be- 
havior systems and elementary school performance in 
arithmetic and reading. Both measures were admin- 
istered to a sample of 262 children attending 4th and 
5th grade, elementary schools in Canberra. A the- 
oretical analysis of both measures led to 2 hypotheses: 
that there would be a negative correlation between 
test anxiety and arithmetic, and a positive correlation 
between achievement behavior and reading. Results 
were consistent with these expectations, and it was 
suggested that both measures may have predictive 
value for this population. It was also argued that 
these findings provide further evidence for the validity 
of both measures and some support for the hypothesis 
that these measures are tapping relatively discrete be- 
havior systems. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


5970. Gough, Harrison G. (Ս. California, Berk- 
eley) Academic achievement in high school as 
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predicted from the California Psychological In- 
ventory. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 
$5(3), 174-180.—Can valid predictions of meaningful 
nontest criteria be made from personality inventories ? 
To counter A prevailing skepticism on this issue posi- 
tive evidence from large samples is needed. A regres- 
sion equation for high school grade-point a e was 
developed from CPI scores on 1384 students from 5 
schools. A cross-validational coefficient of .56 was 
obtained on 1371 students from 9 schools, and a cross- 
cultural coefficient of .39 for 341 students in Italy. 
Addition of an ability measure raised the Ist correla- 
tion to .68, but lowered the cross-cultural coefficient 
to .33. The predictive equation stressed traits of 
responsibility and social maturity, capacity for both 
independent and adaptive achievement, and efficiency 
in the use of personal resources.—Journal abstract, 


5071. Hart, Marcia E. & Shay, Clayton T. 
(Springfield Coll.) Relationship between physical 
fitness and academic success. Research Quarterly, 
1964, 35(3, Pt. 2), 443-445.—Although physical fit- 
ness is not a general predictor of academic success, it 
is high enough to be considered as a necessary factor 
for the improvement of academic index in the general 
education of the college student—Author abstract. 


5972. Ivanhoff, John M., Malloy, John P., & 
Rose, Janet R. (Marquette U.) Achievement, ap- 
titude, and biographical measures as predictors of 
success in nursing training. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 389-391.—". . . 
biographical data can contribute to the increased ef- 
fectiveness in predicting success in a collegiate nurs- 
ing training program." The Life Experience Inven- 
tory contributes unique criterion variance beyond the 
cognitive measures—W. Coleman. 


5973. Miller, Adam. (Montana State Coll.) 
General ability and interest measures as differen- 
tial predictors of academic achievement. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 
357-362.—*. . within the context of this study 
abilities are usually but not always superior to in- 
terests in predicting academic achievement, and that 
measure which is superior depends upon which in- 
structor is involved, whether general or special scor- 
ing keys are concerned, and whether original or 
cross validation samples are considered. The degree 
to which students and instructors have a similar in- 
terest pattern in a variety of college subjects accounts 
for significant criterion variance. I/. Coleman. 


5074. Weiner, Max, & Howell, John J. (Brook- 
lyn Coll.) Difficulties in the use of achievement 
test gains as measures of growth. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(8), 781-867.—This study 
brings into question the validity of difference scores 
as a measure of individual pupil growth. It suggests 
that such scores have only some slight validity—not 
enough to be used alone as a basis for important judg- 
ments about individual pupils. The low reliability of 
such scores should be taken as a warning of their 
limited value, When difference scores are supple- 
mented with information from case studies, the com- 
bined record does not necessarily increase the con- 
fidence in the difference scores. For the counselor in- 
terested in the accurate assessment of individual learn- 
ing, appropriate methods are discussed in the refer- 
ences cited in this paper—Author summary. 
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5975. Boe, Erling E. (U. Victoria) The predic- 
tion of academic performance of engineering stu- 
dents. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(2), 377-383.—Predictors included the 
ACE-Q, ACE-L, ACE-T, Cooperative English and 
the Washington State University math test. Criteria 
were total grade point average for junior engineering 
students, all science and engineering courses, and all 
other courses. The ACE-Q was the worst predictor, 
. Coleman. 

5976, Boyce, Richard W. (Troy State Coll.) 
The of achievement in college algebra. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(2), 419-420.—College algebra grades were best pre- 
dicted by the ACE, Cooperative Math Pre-Test (.41), 
then by the ACT Math Usage Test (.25), and next 
by the Q score on SCAT. Data from 4 other colleges 
yielded comparable results —W. Coleman. 

5977. Carman, Naomi ԷԼ, Paul, Joy C., Harper, 
A. Edwin, Jr., Das , B. Das, & Sangal, S. P. 


Christian Med. Coll., Vellore, India) A note on 
e validity of a medical college selection pro- 
gram. Indian Journal of Statistics, 1962, 248(3- 


4), 223-244.—In 1946 the Christian Medical College 
of Vellore (South India), introduced new and more 
scientific methods for selection of students which have 
resulted in a substantial reduction in the number of 
papers failed per student and years repeated. This 
paper describes the selection program very briefly 
giving various types of evidence on the value of these 
scientific selection methods and concludes with a 
technical note on the correction of validity coefficients 
for the differential effects of restriction of range. 
This is a Ist report on full-scale validity studies which 
are in progress.—Journal summary. 

5978. Eisen, Լ, & Feingold, W. Using multiple 
cut-off criteria for interpreting aptitude test scores. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(3), 197-201. 
—A suggested means of interpreting aptitude test 
results, obtained from the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery of the US employment Service, in terms of its 
“on-the-job competition-based" explanations. The 
authors present a report form where it is possible to 
match all the client’s nine GATB scores against the 
35 occupational aptitude test patterns for which the 
GATB provides norms. By this means both the 
client and counselor can identify any pattern which 
was missed and note the specific aptitude which ac- 
counted for this failure—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


5979. French, John W. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
New tests for predicting the performance of col- 
lege students with high-level aptitude. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 185-194.—15 ex- 
perimental tests were tried out in an attempt to im- 
prove the capacity of the College Board tests to 
predict the college performance of students in very 
high-level colleges. The tests were intended to chal- 
lenge such students in a way that a mere increase in 
the difficulty of present verbal and mathematical tests 
probably could not do. The experimental tests in- 
clude tests of reasoning, information, integration, 
fluency, memory, and other qualities. The validities 
of the tests for freshman grades were averaged across 
colleges. Multiple correlations showed that a mean- 
ingful increase in the validity of present tests and 
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high-school rank could be obtained by substituting 
reasoning and information items for parts օք the 
present mathematical and verbal tests—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5980. Gough, Harrison G., & Hall, Wallace B. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Prediction of perform- 
ance in medical school from the California Psy- 
chological Inventory. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 48(4), 218-226.—Prediction of perform- 
ance in medical training is a difficult task, and few 
approaches to date have shown promise. In the non- 
intellective realm, the California Psychological Inven- 
tory (CPI) has given positive results in other settings 
and was therefore deemed worthy of tryout in this 
one. A CPI regression equation was derived which 
had a predictive validity of +.66 in an initial sample 
of 34 students, and of +.46 in a cross-validating sam- 
ple of 63. The psychological dimension defined by 
the equation was judged to be more reflective of a 
characterological syndrome stressing unselfishness 
and consideration for others than of need: achieve- 
ment, compensatory striving, or other factors typically 
invoked to account for scholastic attainment. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5981. Krauskopf, C. J., Elder, D., & Mapeli, D. 
Some characteristics of students who transfer 
from Engineering to Arts & Sciences. Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(3), 187-191—Data 
obtained from 128 students, apparently at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who transferred from Enginee- 
ring to Arts and Sciences show significant differences 
both regarding aptitude test scores as well as in in- 
terest inventory results. The transfer students tend 
to have lower mathematics test scores. Both the 
Kuder and the Strong show important group differ- 
ences: on the former, the transfer students are lower 
on mechanical, computational and scientific scales; on 
the latter, Group IV scores are typically higher than 
Group II scores. Counselors are cautioned concern- 
ing the interest inventory results since the students 
completed these inventories after they had indicated 
their desire to transter.—]V, L. Barnette, Jr. 


5982. Lewis, John W. (State U. Iowa) Pre- 
college variables as predictors of freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior achievement. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 353-356.— 
High school rank and the composite score for the 
entrance test were significant predictors of the fresh- 
man grade point average (GPA) in Pharmacy. 
Freshman GPA and the Composite test score were 
significant predictors of sophomore grades. Only the 
previous college GPA yielded significant predictions 
for the junior year—W. Coleman. 


5983. Lewis, John W. (State U. Iowa) Cor- 
relates of persistence in a college pharmacy. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(2), 385-388.—High School class rank, entrance test 
composite score, and freshman grade point average 
were used to predict persistence in pharmacy. Grades 
were better predictors of persistence beyond the fresh- 
man year.. Coleman. 


5984. Michael, William B., Baker, David, & 
Jones, Robert A. (U. Southern California A 
note concerning the predictive validities of selected 
cognitive and non-cognitive measures for fresh- 
man students in a liberalarts college. Educational 
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& Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 373-375. 
—Correlations are presented for 15 predictor vari. 
ables separately for men and women with freshman 
grades. The 4 scales o fthe Carter California Study 
Methods Survey showed promise.—W. Coleman. 


5985. Ram, Siya. (Ս. Lucknow, India) On the 
statistical methods used in the prediction of aca- 
demic success in educational studies. Indian Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 106-115.—A 
procedure is reported of devising a measuring instru- 
ment for predicting academic success with test scores 
available. Multiple regression has been employed and 
some subsets of the fixed variate when the observed 
value of F in the analysis of variance turned out to 
be significant have been tried. This is illustrated 
with a set of small data.—U. Pareek. 


5986. Sean, Matthew Ք. (Brandeis U.) An 
alternative approach to scholastic aptitude tests as 
predictors of graduation rank at selective colleges. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(2), 347-352.—Students with high SAT scores on 
entrance tended to have higher 4 year grade point 
averages than students with low SÁT scores on en- 
trance. Some conclusions and cautions concerning 
the data are presented.. Coleman. 


5987. Watley, Donivan J. (U. Minnesota) Type, 
location, and size of high school and prediction of 
achievement in an institute of technology. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 
331-338.—To improve the predictive efficiency of 
high school grades, high school students entering 
Minnesota's Institute of Technology were divided into 
6 groups. These were: Less than 50 in graduating 
class, 51 to 100, 101 or more, urban, suburban, and 
private. Compared to the usual prediction procedure, 
greater predictive accuracy was achieved for the 
urban and private groups.. Coleman. 


Achievement 


5988. Adas, Abdul-Rahman. (Columbia U.) Pat- 
terns of achievement in the Jordanian schools. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (12) , 5524.— Abstract. 


3 5989. Barger, Ben, & Hall, Everette. (U. Flor- 
ida) Personality patterns and achievement in col- 
lege. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(2), 339-346.—Analyses were made of the 
MMPI scores of 3660 students at the University of 
Florida. Both male and female students with high 
Pd and Ma scores performed poorly or dropped out of 
college more frequently than the average student. 
Males with a high MF score and females with a high 
Hy had a better record of achievement and lower drop 
out rates than the average student.. Coleman. 


5990. Bonnardel, R. Modalités du comportement 
et réussite scolaire au niveau "étudiant" [Be- 
havior and scholarly success among students.] Travail 
humain, 1964, 27 (3-4), 349-355.—4 classes of chem- 
ists were studied to uncover which traits led to suc- 
cess. Studious qualities (effort, perseverance, pre- 
cision, and care taken in work) correlated best and 
intellectual qualities second. Of the latter, precision 
and organization traits proved most important, with 
effort and perseverance behind.—R. W. Husband. 


5991. Farquhar, William W., & Payne, David A. 
(Michigan State U.) A classification and com- 
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parison of techniques used in selecting under- and 
over-achievers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1964, 42(9), 874-884.—A comparison of different 
selection techniques yielded the following conclusions ` 
There is an extreme range in the absolute number of 
individuals identified as under- and over-achievers, 
depending upon the particular technique used. For 
various methods, a wide sex difference is noted in the 
number of individuals selected íor a particular 
achievement classification, The DuBois and Farquhar 
and Payne techniques are highly comparable in ig- 
nating discrepant achievers. ight differences 
are due to the fact that some individuals are eliminated 
by the Ist stage Farquhar and Payne screening, and 
the DuBois technique identifies a few individuals who 
fall within plus and minus one standard error of esti- 
mate of the linear regression prediction of achieve- 
ment from aptitude. With the exception of these 
techniques, there appears to be little or no agreement 
among techniques by which an individual nally is 
designated as a discrepant achiever. It is obvious 
that standard definitions of the procedures for identify- 
ing discrepant achievers should be set up. (34 ref.) 
—Author summary. : 


5992. Greenfield, N. Տ., & Fellner, C. H. (U. 
Wisconsin) Differential correlates of physical 
handicap and obesity with grade point averages 
in college males and females. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(2), 263.—183 obese male and 
female Ss, 134 handicapped male and female Ss, and 
186 control group Ss were compared on the basis of 
mean grade-point average. Obese females were sig- 
nificantly lower than control females and handicapped 
males significantly lower than control males. - 
handicapped females were not significantly different 
from the controls. “Perhaps the most provocative 
finding is the fact that there were no significant dif- 
ferences in academic performance between the visibly 
and the invisibly handicapped groups."—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. ի 
J 5093. Griffin, Mary Louise, & Flaherty, M. Rita. 
(Mt. Mercy Coll.) Correlatio: of CPI traits with 
academic achievement. Educational & Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, 1964, 24(2), 369-372.—The CPI 
and the SAT tests were given to 170 women students. 
With freshman grade point average as the criterion, 
r's ranges from .03 to .26 on the 18 CPI scales. For 
the SAT verbal, an r of .63 was obtained and .59 
for the mathematics tests—W. Coleman. 


5004, Leton, Donald A, & Anderson, Harry E. 
Discriminant analysis of achieve- - 


Jr. (Ս. Hawaii) 2: 

ment characteristics for multi-grade grouping of 
students. Journal of Experimental GN 1964, 
32(3), 293-297- ԴԻիօ study deals with multi-grade 
classification of students by use of standardized 
achievement test scores. The bles consisted of 
150 students each in Grades 4 to 12 selected ra domly 
from the 1960 testing population in the Santa Monica 
city schools. Test variables were subtests in the 
California Achievement Test, Form W, 1957 edition. 
Classification equations were developed for a homo- 
geneous grouping of students in elementary les 
(4, 5, and 6), junior high grades 2 and 9), and 
senior high grades (10, 11, and 12). The equations 
were based on a least-squares model, maximizing 
inter-grade mean differences with respect to the 
variance-covariance characteristics of the variables. 
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The equations and methodology were shown to be 
useful for grouping students in special types of 
courses as well as in general multi-grade curricula.— 
G. F. Wooster. 

J 5995, McGillivray, R. H. (Toronto Board Educ., 
Canada) Differences in home background Եօ- 
tween high-achieving and low-achievi i 
children. Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 
1964, 6(2), 99-106.—A ranking was made of 235 
7th graders with scores of 130 or better on the Do- 
minion Quick-Scoring Test of Learning Capacity. 
The upper and lower 21% of an achievement. Dis- 
tribution were then selected for further study. 
Parents of the children were interviewed. No differ- 
ences were found between the groups with respect 
to size of family, birth order, tamily organization, 
size of house, parent education, occupational level of 
parent, number of outside activities, sex, IQ, or 
national origin. Parents of high-achieving students 
tended to have high ambitions for the children. In 
addition, they were more aware of their children’s 
interests. Home responsibilities were assigned. Low 
achievers were found to be accelerated more often.— 
N. M. Chansky. 


« 5996. Nara Rao, S. i Venkateswara U., 
Tirupathi, India) A study of the sense of respon- 
sibility and its relation to academic achievement. 
Psychological Studies, 1964, 9(2), 109-118.—Using 
a multiple regression equation for 4 variables of 
mental ability, verbal ability, past performance and 
recent achievement, Ss were identified as over- 
achiever, under-achiever, and normal. The 3 groups 
of students were requested to cooperate in a research 
project and go to the investigator. Number of re- 
quests made to go to the investigator on appointment 
was used as a measure of responsibility. Correlations 
showed that over-achievers had greater sense of 
responsibility than under-achievers, and showed a 
deeper sense of curiosity.—U. Pareek. 
` 5097. Robertson, Malcolm, & Hall, Everett. 
(Western Michigan U.) Predicting success in 
duate study. Journal of General Psychology, 
964, 71(2), 359-365.—The Graduate Record Exami- 
nation, Miller Analogies Test, and Undergraduate 
Grade Point Average of University of Florida gradu- 
ates were correlated with faculty ratings, peer rat- 
ings, and comprehensive examination scores. The 
Graduate Record Examination was the best single 
predictor. A weighted combination of the 3 pre- 
dictors gave the most promising results —Author 
abstract. 

5998. Warwick, Charles E. (Cornell U.) Rela- 
tionship of scholastic aspiration and group co- 
hesiveness to the academic achievement of male 
freshmen at Cornell University. Human Relations, 
1964, 17(2), 155-168.—Study of 1163 Cornell fresh- 
men indicates that there is a strong positive relation 
between scores on a past-success index and scholar- 
ship improvement. But cohesiveness is negatively 
correlated with improvement. The past-success index 
shows a stronger relation to 2nd-term scholastic im- 
provement than does aspiration. The high-index/low- 
cohesiveness cell shows better improvement than the 
high-index/high-cohesiveness cell. It is suggested 
that high-cohesion groups demand more from their 
members along nonacademic lines, thus lowering the 
level of scholastic achievement.—W. W. Meissner. 
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5999. Burnett, Ք. Wil. (U. Illinois) Aca- 
demic and geen օք science 
teachers. Keview Educational Research, 1964, 
34(3), 313-321.— The studies of the period consid- 
ered the college credits earned and academic back- 
grounds of science teachers, personality, preservice 
education, elementary school teachers, secondar 
school teachers, inservice education, and the NS 
institutes, Smith commented that practice should 
follow validated research, and that research should 
not merely serve to evaluate practice. Studies in 
բոա attempted էօ differentiate people-oriented 
teachers from nonpeople oriented scientists. Liter- 
ally no research was reported on preservice education 
of secondary school teachers. The difficulties of the 
transition from student teaching to full-time teaching 
and the need for an extended clinical or internship 
ES under competent supervision was noted.— 

. D. Leedy. 

6000. Carson, J. O. Jr., & Schultz, Raymond E. 
(Florida State U.) A comparative analysis of the 
junior college dean's leadership behavior. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1964, 32(4), 355-362.— 
Perceptions and expectations of leadership behavior 
of junior college deans as viewed by student leaders 
were compared with those of the president, depart- 
ment heads, and the dean himself. The sample was 
drawn from 20 public 2-yr. colleges. The instrument 
used was the Leader Behavior Description Question- 
naire. Results indicate that the junior college dean 
should attempt to relate to student leaders as a ref- 
erence group in creating an effective and efficient 
climate for accomplishment of the institution's pur- 
poses. Evidence indicates discrepancies of percep- 
tions and expectations exist between student leaders 
and other reference groups, especially presidents. 
Discrepancies between the expectations of the presi- 
dent and those of student leaders appear to produce 
the dean's major role conflict. Inasmuch as both 
student leaders and department heads expected sig- 
nificantly more Consideration and Initiating Struc- 
ture than they perceived, the dean apparently needs to 
stress both kinds of behavior more in his relations 
8 2 groups. C. Բ. Wooster. 

6001. Gillis, John. (Illinois State U.) Person- 
ality needs of e teachers. e & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 589-600.— 
Stern's Activities Index was administered to 701 
teacher trainees. Compared to a norm group of 
undergraduate students, "teacher trainees express less 
need for intellectualism and a stronger need for de- 
pendency relationships. The impulse expression 
needs of future teachers generally complement their 
weaker intellectualism and greater dependency." 
Comparisons between male and female teacher train- 
ees were also made.—IV. Coleman. 

6002. Heikkinen, Väinö. (Ս. Helsinki) Teacher 
training in retrospection, a preliminary report. 
Research Bulletin, U. Helsinki, 1964, No. 14, 1-23.— 
A report on the negative and positive attitudes of 
teachers in in-service training with respect to criti- 
cisms of theoretical instruction, teaching staff, stu- 
dent teaching, the training school and the practice 
School. N’s totaled 43. Results were inconclusive 
բ DUM out deficiencies in training—A. J. Ter 

eurst, 
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6003. Hendrix, Vernon L. (Ս. California, Los 
Angeles) Relationships n personnel poli- 
cies and Wäer? life-record data in public junior 
colleges. California Journal of Educational Re. 
search, 1964, 15(3), 150-157, 160.—Data were col. 
lected from 7 colleges, differing only according to the 
presence or absence of the personnel policies being 
studied on 251 full-time faculty members. An over- 
all, general observation, based upon the study of 57 
variables, was that, "Either the policies result in the 
attraction and retention of faculties exhibiting certain 
characteristics, or the 'accumulation' of faculty mem- 
bers within certain characteristics, as the result of 
unidentified factors, results in the establishment of 
these policies.” (See 38: 9293) —T. E. Newland. 

6004. Johnson, Thomas J., Feigenbaum, Rhoda, 
& Weiby, Marcia. (U. Wisconsin) Some deter- 
minants and consequences of the teacher's per- 
ception of causation. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1964, 55(5), 237-246—In a simulated 
teaching situation 80 Ss taught arithmetic concepts 
to fictitious "students" who then performed high 
(Student A) or low (Student B) on a related task, 
The cause of this performance was perceived as 
internal to the students; and positive characteristics 
were attributed to A, negative to B. Sentiments 
expressed for A were different from B. Ss were then 
informed that A's “real” characteristics were positive 
and that B's characteristics were either positive 
(equivalent to A) or negative. They presented a 
second concept on which A again performed high and 
B performed either high or low. When B's second 
performance was high, Ss tended to perceive them- 
selves as responsible for the improvement, but per- 
ceived B as responsible when his performance re- 
mained low. There was also less difference between 
the sentiments expressed for A and B when B im- 
proved.—Journal abstract. 


6005. Kinnane, Mary. (Boston Coll) Prepara- 
tion for college teaching: Some perceptions of 
undergraduates and Woodrow Wilson fellows. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(4), 269- 
274.—100 Woodrow Wilson fellows in graduate 
school were asked questions about college teaching 
previously posed to a sample of 4000 undergraduates 
from New England colleges and who were sopho- 
mores or higher and earning B or better grades. 
Usable replies to 9 items came from 62% of the 
fellows and 86% of the undergraduates. The 2 
groups agreed on most questions, especially the be- 
lief that decisions to become college teachers are 
made while juniors or seniors in college. They dis- 
agreed on the necessity of beginning study for the 
oor right after college graduation—J. N. Mc- 

all. 


6006. Kyllonen, Ronald R. (U. Wisconsin) 
Behavior: Disturbed or disturbing? NEA Journal, 
1964, 53 (6), 50-52—Teachers’ need to understand 
the difference between boys’ and girls’ patterns of 
behavior is discussed. “Disruptive behavior should 
be considered carefully for signs of underlying prob- 
lems, which may be referred to the proper profes- 
sionals, rather than try to coerce the child into line 
without understanding the total picture. Teachers, 
like therapists, must also be aware of themselves, 
take an occasional introspective look in order to 
understand what types of children they work best 
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with, to note what types of children give them par- 
tcular trouble, and at least to speculate on the res- 
sons why.” J. A Lücker. 


š Bureaucracy and 
teachers’ sense of power. School Review, 1964, 
72(2), 137-157.—". . , sense of power to be 
influenced by many diverse bag gs war within 
the teacher himself, in his past, in his groups, 
in his relations with his superiors, and in the organi- 
zational structure in which he is e, ag ... 
Bureaucracy provides the teacher with an under- 
standable and predictable ethos in which to pursue 
his profession. This predictability, far from reducing 
sense of power, sets a higher level of sense of power 
than is found in the less bureaucratized school organi- 
zations.” — E. L. Gaier, 


(008. Quarantelli, Enrico L. Helfrich, Mar- 
garet, & Yutsy, Daniel. (Ohio U.) Faculty and 
student perceptions in a professional school, So- 
ciology & Social Research, 1964, 49(1), 32-45,.—To 
what extent is there convergence and divergence of 
perception between students and faculty members in 
professional schools? Faculty members as well as 
many sociologists assume (1) that recruits entering 
a profession do not collectively visualize themselves 
in the same way as they are collectively viewed by 
the persons training them; (2) that these recruits do 
not hold the appropriate professional set of attitudes 
and values; and (3) that the pe ot professional 
schools are directly influential in ging the per- 
ception of recruits in these matters, A study of 
faculty and students in their freshmen and sophomore 
years at a dental school failed to find general support 
for these assumptions. This suggests other possi- 
bilities for future research. (18 ref.) Journal ab- 
stract. 

6009. Roy, Biswanath, & Boral, Biswanath. (U. 
Calcutta, India) A study of a few qualities of 
teachers as judged by students. Psychological 
Studies, 1964, 9(2), 91-98.—300 students of the Ist 
year of degree courses responded to a list of 12 
paired qualities of teachers. A scale was A duch 
with the method օք paired comparison. scale 
values were compared with those obtained from 
teachers themselves. The low correlation of .189 
shows difference between the perception of students 
and teachers.—U. Pareek. 


ability of teachers to conform էօ two styles of 
teaching. Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 
32(3), 259-267.—Can the same teachers use 2 styles 
of teaching, defined as "recitation" and "'socratic," 
and can the independent variable of teaching style 
be established in an experimental investigation into 
"teaching high school students a critical a roach to 
contemporary national issues”? 4 tea in a 
middle class suburban community participated. Over 
a 4-week period the audible portion of discussions 
was recorded. 6 “socratic” and 6 “recitation” dis- 
cussions were zed for each of the 4 teachers, 
equally divided among the beginning, the end, and the 
mid point of the 4-week. Each was scored by 2 
Os; frequencies obtained were combined and a new 
frequency computed for each category. Analysis of 
data would indicate the teachers were able to dis- 
criminate appropriately among behaviors when the 2 
styles were to be in use. It seems reasonable to con- 


Dimensions of teacher behavior. Journal of Ex- 
—— Education, 1964, 33(1), 23-40.—The 
vior of 24 teachers of evening Int 
American Government courses at 13 colleges and uni- 
versities was measured with a questionnaire given to 
students at the end of the semester, with ratings made 
by trained Os at 2 class sessions, and with the analy- 
sis of tape recordings made of the same 2 class 
sessions, The objectives and motives of the teachers 
were assessed with a questionnaire given to the 
teacher at the end of the semester, A factor analysis 
of the items derived from these instruments produced 
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% 
turned, plus 11.3% more as a result of a follow-up 
letter; some 70-75% of the school districts were 
represented. No difference as to size of school 
district was noted. More one-school districts replied 
than multiple school districts. Time of Kid seemed 
not to affect magnitude of return—T E. Newland. 


6014. Webster, Staten W. (Ս. California) 
Parental antecedents of teacher-to-pupil behav- 
iors: A study of identification. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1964, 32(4), 389-394.—Is there 
a relation between 92 interpersonal behaviors which 
teachers report they have received from their parents 
as children, and the ways in which they behave to- 
ward their pupils? The Life Interpersonal History 
Enquiry Questionnaire was used to measure behav- 
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ior in 3 areas: MÀ — EE 
Relationships were soug ween teachers' re- 
expressed ICA behaviors of their parents 

ing the teachers’ childhood (ages 6-10) and the 
students’ ions of these teachers’ expressed ICA 


fathers was greater than that with the behaviors of 
their mothers.—G. F. Wooster. 
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6015. Anan'ev, B. G., & Lomov, B. Բ. (Eds.) 
Obshchel i industrial'nol psikhologii. 
Problems of general and industrial psychology.] 
ingrad: Leningrad U., 1963. 156 p.—Arrticles, 
submitted by members of the Dept. of Psychology and 
Laboratory of Industrial Psychology, on perception, 
sensitivity, and the activity of the operator in control 
systems.—/. D. London. 

6016. Ashby, W. R. Sistemy i informatsiya. 
[Systems and information.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1964, 
18(3), eegen m Russian 5 is 
a paper, in ransactions on Military 
ll ong (April-July, 1963, 94-97) in which the 
author calls for a closer union of technical cybernetic 
Seen with biological analysis—J. D. Lon- 


6017. Ayers, A. W. Effect of knowledge of 
results on supervisors’ post-training test scores. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 189-192.—Lead- 
ership Opinion Questionnaires were given to 8 
groups i supervisors E * a l-wk. super- 
visory training course. In 3 of the groups, scores 
on Structure and Consideration were given alter each 
7 e, 5 of results failed 

a er occurrence of significant score 
changes.—4. F. Thompson. Ee 

6018. Barrett, Richard. (New York Ս) Out- 
side consultants to industry: Strengths, problems 
and EE symposium): ՄԼ Comments on 
the Symposium. „Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17 
(2), 128-133.—Evidence of effectiveness is the best 
advertisement. _In interviews with clients, issues of 
invasion of privacy and privileged communication 
arise, The consultant must not assume too blithely 
the voluntary nature of client participation. The 
study of the man must include the environment in 
which he lives. The psychologist must become suffi- 
ciently imbedded in an organization to learn the 
existing interpersonal relations and the client's and 
his own perceptions.—4A. F. Thompson. 

6019. Blauner, Robert. Alienation and free- 
dom: The factory worker and his industry. Chi- 
cago, III.: Chicago U. Press, 1964. xvi, 222 p. 
$7.50.—Social, psychological, multidimensional con- 
ceptions of alienation are presented as they apply to 
industrial communities of the most diverse sorts. 
The dimensions of powerlessness, meaninglessness, 
isolation, etc. in various crafts such as printers, tex- 
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tile workers, auto workers, chemical operators, 
are examined in detail with the variations expres 

in these crafts. Some socio-technical systems, ré 
as assembly lines, give too narrow generalizations oi 
work situations. Extensive bibliographical 

ences are included AM. F. Palmer. 


6020. Cox, John A. (Human Resources Re 
Office, Fort Bliss, Tex.) Application of a m 
of evaluating training. Journal of Applied Բոբ 
chology, 1964, 48(2), 84-87.—Data were proe 
with Ward Edwards’ formulation of value of trains! 
ing which includes estimates of proficiency | 
attained, worth of a trained man in dollars, 
training costs in dollars. Difficulties which were 
encountered and techniques of overcoming them are 
reported. Results of the evaluation, which 
to be realistic, are reported.—Journal abstract, 


6021. De Wet, D. R. Measures of of 
perception and span of attention on air can- 
didates. Psychologia Africana, 1964, 1003), 206- 
218.—The materials, procedures, and results of the 
tests are described (N = 161). The ability to iden- 
tify is improved with practice. Stimuli — 
of curves are more difficult to perceive than 
made up of straight lines. As measured by this test, 
speed of perception does not relate to success in fy- 
ing. A good span of attention is related to success. 
There is no correlation between the speed of per 
e and span օք attention. (14 ref.)—J. L. 

er. 


6022. Feinberg, M. R. (City Coll. New York) 
Outside consultants to industry: Strengths, P 
lems and pitfalls (A symposium) : I. Introduction. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 107.—Brief 
introduction to symposium on practices and prol 

of the clinically oriented psychological consultant.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

6023. Gibbs, Jack P. (Ս. Texas) Human 
ecology and rational economic behavior: Agri- 
cultural practices as a case in point. Rural Soci- 
ology, 1964, 29(2), 138-151.—". . . agriculturists in 
Texas counties react to the physical environment 
a rational way and... the perception of the 
dents corresponds closely to objective reality."— 
H. K. Moore. 

6024. Goldsman, A. ԷԼ, McCormack, P. D., & 
Hyatt, F. K. (Occupational Therapy & Rehabilita- 
tion Cent, Montreal, Canada) Apparatus for the 
study of work. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
18(3), 804.—Analysis of bimanual tasks in various 
industrial concerns revealed common characteristics 
which were simulated by a device known as the 
"Laborimeter" which requires S to place checker- 
like objects into holes in a rotating disc. That this 
device might well lend itself to the fruitful manipula- 
tion of various parameters was revealed by the per- 
formance of children in Grades 1-8 where mean 
number of correct placements increased by grade, 
decreased with time on task and improved following 
rest.—Journal abstract. 

6025. Granati, A., Angeleri, F., & Lenzi, R. 
Studio sul disadattamento della donna al laboro. 
[Study of the woman's maladjustment to work. 
Difesa Sociale, 1964, 43(2), 60-81.—Data collected 
from 2 industrial plants and from nurses allow identi- 
fication of various sources and correlates of absentee- 
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ue. a tubemaker 
described. It has been since 1944 and bes 
proved its value—J. է. Walker. 

(27. McGehee, William. (Fiehlicrest Mills, Ine.. 
Spray, N. C.) And Esau was an 
American Fe , 1964, 19(10), 
Attention is on “certain aspects of the pro- 
fessional behavior of industrial psychologi 
It is within the realm a a 
PhDs in the profession to 
various shades of professional behavior under 
levels of motivation, Both inside and outside 
profession of psyc , alarms have ari 
the potential misuse behavioral sciences in 
control of human 
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sional behavior on the part of industrial 
gists? Realistic ethical codes will only 


way. “Industrial peychology cannot 
the rules of the open market. Either 
acceptable rules of professional service to society or 
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psychology. Smooth men or hairy ones."—S. J. 
Lachman. 


6028, Myers, James H. (U. Southern California) 
^ -— Mied P. a 8.1860 reet? 
ournal of Appli A " , 
--22 variables — E applications for credit 


ble communalities were 

exceeding .50.—Journal abstract. 
6029. Parthasarathy, S. (Sri Venkateswara U., 

Tirupati, India) Psycholo, 


industry in sol 
The 8 
basic concern is human behavior. He is likely to be 


conservative and noncommittal regarding his results. 
--Ս. Pareek. 


6030. Reed, Hovey G. (Sacramento State Coll., 
Calif.) Model for analysis. 
nal, 1964, 43(9), է e 
have electronic data processing equipment available, 
may be helped by this mathematical model for group 
analysis, which uses paired comparisons as a basic 
system.—Author abstract. 


6001. Rideout, R. Trade unions: Some 
and legal ` LL Heman Relations. 
1964, 12 (2), 149-198. — Discussion of ami bogal 
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job of Naval aviation electronics te ician desig- 
nated 18 tasks as ituting that job at the entry 
levels. Supervi: then j the simi- 
larity between all pairs of these tasks. resulting 


Journal abstract. 


6035. Si S, & Hartnett, D. L. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Bargaining behavior: A compari- 
son mature industrial personnel and 
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college students. Operations Research, 1964, 12 
(2), 334-343.—“The primary purpose was to pro- 
vide an experimental test of certain theoretical models 
of bargaining behavior. A second purpose . . was 
to study the ining behavior of experienced per- 
sonnel in business as contrasted with the bargaining 
behavior of college students. . . . The test of the 
hypothesis is formal and has some rigor, the com- 
parison of the 2 S populations is informal . . . rather 
than definitive. In general the groups were notably 
similar in regard to their bidding patterns and the 
equilibrium solutions reached."—M. R. Marks. 

6036. Steckle, Lynde C. Outside consultants 
in industry: Strengths, problems and pitfalls (A 
symposium): V. Problems of a clinical psycholo- 
p: in industry. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 

4-128.—Quantitative measures of the psychologist's 
effectiveness in industry are rare and there is de- 
pendence on such testimonials as the client's state- 
ment of being helped or behavioral changes subse- 
quent to clinical interviews and discussions. Empha- 
sis has shifted from evaluations for the boss to 
self-study by the individual. Individual development 
is the goal.—4. 5. Thompson. 

6037. Wager, L. Wesley, & Palola, Ernest G. 
(U. Washington) Miniature replica model and 
its use in laboratory iments of complex or- 
ganizations. Social Forces, 1964, 42(4), 418-428. 
—This paper represents an extension to the search 
for methods more արուն to exploration and 
testing of sociological propositions about organiza- 
tions. This search has focused recently on the use 
of simulated organizations in laboratory experiments. 
Based on their experiences with a unique laboratory 
experiment on organization, the authors suggest that 
the advantages which normally accrue to experimen- 
tation cannot be generalized easily to experimentation 
with the miniature replica model of organizations. 
Following a report of the structure of their labora- 
tory experiment, the authors attend to four critical 
problems associated with this form of experimenta- 
tion: (1) the nature and combination of properties 
considered to constitute the miniature replica of an 
Organization, (2) instituting system and measure- 
ment controls, (3) the provision of structural proof, 
and (4) randomization—Journal abstract. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & APTITUDES 


1 Brunkan, Fichard John. (State U. Iowa) 
erceived parental attitudes and parental identi- 
fication in relation to field of vocational choice 
and problems in vocational choice. Dissertation 
m 1964, 24(11), 4791.—Abstract. 
. Chaney, Frederick B., & Owens, William 
ie ie) j^ Life Ve? antecedents օք 
„ rch, and general engineering interest. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1904 482) 101- 
105.—Responses to a 170-item, multiple-choice life 
history questionnaire were analyzed against criteria 
of sales, research, and general engineering interest. 
A sample of 388 university freshmen in engineering 
was used for the sales and research portions of the 
analysis and 700 freshmen were used in appraising 
general engineering interest. The significant items 
were summarized by content category and used to 
develop scoring keys for each interest criterion. When 
these keys were cross-validated on completely inde- 
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pendent samples, correlations of .57, 42, and 51 
were obtained for sales, research, and general engi- 
neering, respectively. These findings provide empiri- 
cal data regarding the development օք engineering 
interest and suggest the potential feasibility of using 
scored life history data to predict the subsequent 
development of vocational interests.—Jowrnal ab. 
tract. 


6040. Dunnette, Marvin D., Wernimont, Paul, 
& Abrahams, Norman. (U. Minnesota) Further 
research on vocational interest among several 
types of engineers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1964, 42(5), 484-493.—6 studies were conducted to 
better define the Research, Development, Production, 
and Sales scales developed earlier by Dunnette for 
the SVIB. The findings suggest that the 4 special 
interest keys can aid students and employed engineers 
in making satisfying career decisions. It is con- 
cluded that counselors or employment interviewers 
may use an examiner's pattern of measured occupa- 
tional interests to draw inferences about general 
ability level, technical knowledge, interpersonal ef- 
fectiveness, probable areas of greatest job efficiency, 
and certain aspects of biographical background in- 
formation.—P. J. Volkert. 


6041. Glick, Peter Jr. (Delaware Valley Coll. 
Science & Agriculture) Occupational values and 
anticipated occupational frustration of agricul- 
tural college students. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1964, 42(7), 674-679.—The study attempted 
to determine: the extent and number of dimensions 
of anticipated occupational frustration among 339 
undergraduates majoring in agriculture; the influ- 
ence of class in college, academic standing, father’s 
occupation, and occupational values on the extent and 
number of anticipated occupational frustrations. 8- 
item questionnaires were submitted to the students 
and coded later for: class in college, number of di- 
mensions of anticipated occupational frustration 
groups, father’s occupational rating groups, and aca- 
demic standing groups. The findings suggest that, 
generally, the occupational values and occupational 
choices of the undergraduates were crystallized. The 
Ss seemed to have definite concepts of what they 
wanted to do and of what they expected to be doing. 
The respondents with anticipated occupational frus- 
tration generally believed that they would be only 
moderately dissatisfied with the outcome of their 
planning. —P. J. Volkert. 


6042. Gribbons, Warren D. (Regis Coll.) 
Changes in readiness for vocational planning from 
the eighth to the tenth grade. Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1964, 42(9), 908-913—This paper 
reports on the Ist 2 yr. of a longitudinal career 
development study of 111 boys and girls. This Ist 
section has been concerned mainly with the ability 
of 8th- and 10th-grade boys and girls to deal with 
educational and vocational decisions. Using a logi- 
cally derived interview schedule and scoring manual, 
it was found that: there was a significant change in 
ability to deal with the 8 variables that were con- 
sidered to be measures of readiness for vocational 
planning; Ss increased in their awareness of inter- 
ests and values and their relation to occupational 
decisions, were more willing to take responsibility for 
their decisions, and continued to increase in both 
awareness and accuracy of appraisal of abilities. 
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educational-vocational decisions. It was noted that 
even in the 10th grade many Ss were bebaving in 
a manner that would indicate they had — Ei 
and would make future decisions based on informs- 
tion that is irrelevant and often inaccurate. There 
were, however, a good many students in the Sth 


who were more advanced, more to make 
vocational decisions than were some lOth stu- 
dents. For some students, at least, it seem not 


Author summary. 


6043. Gunn, Barbara. (Rim of the World 
Schools, Lake Arrowhead, Calif.) Children’s con- 
of occupational . Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(6), 558-563.—This study 
investigates the manner in which children form con- 
cepts of occupational prestige. 20 boys of Grades 1 
through 12 were asked to rank 11 jobs in order of 
their standing in the community. The M jobs were 
selected from the list of 88 used in the North-Hatt 
study. Each boy was asked to rank also his father's 
job and the job he intended to have and to give 
reasons for his placement of each job. Each S was 
asked if he had heard of the term "social classes," and 
if he had, what he thought it meant. Ss in Grades 
l and 2 described the occupational world largely in 
terms of what it meant to them personally, y 
placing themselves SS in Piaget's “age of 
centrism.” They frequently equated "da ous job" 
with high standing. Ss in Grades 4, 5, and 6, no 
longer ranked jobs in terms of what they meant 
personally; service criteria were used rigidly and 
service was phrased in terms of the good for the com- 
munity. In Grades 7, 8, and 9, boys had an increas- 
ing awareness of social class and of service criteria. 
Ss in Grades 10, 11, and 12 generally accepted social 
class as an established fact and did not express the 
concern or indignation over the term that boys 2 
years younger did.—P. J. Volkert. 


6044. Jones, Francis E. (Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst.) Predictor variables for creativity in indus- 
trial science. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48(2), 134-136.—25 managers rated the creative 

ormance of a representative sample (N —88) of 
industrial scientists and technologists within a large 
company. The ratings provided a continuous distri- 
bution of creativity scores. Performances on 53 dif- 
ferent test variables were correlated with the criterion 
scores to produce 9 valid predictors of the rated 
criterion. The best multiple correlation obtainable 
upon the smallest number of the test predictors with 
rated creativity is .67, corrected for bias. A limited 
cross-validation upon a different sample confirmed 
the validation. According to test results, the typically 
more creative industrial scientist or engineer was 
found to be: highly capable of reasoning well with 
words and other symbols, fluent in the output of ideas, 
original in the quality of ideas, emotionally stable, 
determined to master his working environment, 
adventurous in outlook, high in degree of scientific 
curiosity, and low in indication of general anxiety.— 
Journal abstract. 

6045. Lee, B. L., & King, P. Vocational choices 
of ninth grade girls and their parents’ occupational 
levels. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(3), 
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but with certain changes, which was a 
tion of working versus — * mothers. եչ 179 


Oth grade girls, there were relativel few who had 
mot made an occupational choice. ost of the giris 
came from a low socioeconomic locale. The mean 
level of the girls' occupational preferences was higher 
than the mean level of the parents’ actual occupa- 
tions. The parents suggested occupations typically 
at a higher level than the girls’ occupational prefer- 
ences and expectancies. With the girls, their occu- 

i expectancies were lower than their occupa- 
tional preferences. I. L. Barnette, Ir. 

6046. LoCascio, Ralph. (Columbia U.) De- 
layed and — A —— Y ^ 
neglected aspect of vocational devel t the- 
rae eg & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(9), 

ke main purpose of this paper has been 

to point out that thinking about vocational develop- 
ment only in terms of continuity and progress may 
result in insufficient attention being given to delayed 
and impaired vocational development. An attempt 
was made to consider continuous, delayed, and im- 
ired vocational development in terms of theory. 
vocational units were hypothesized 
and some inferences drawn concerning their relevance 
to Super's career criteria concept.—Author summary. 


6047. Matarazzo, PAD Allen, Bernadene 
V., Saslow, Arthur N. (U. Ore- 
gon Med. School) Characteristics of successful 


licemen and firemen applicants. Journal of Ap- 
Blied Taychology, 1964, 48(2), i23 159 The 5 
were 


these 
Service applicants are of high intelligence (IQ 113) 
and have superior 8 Interests 
i ial service in orienta- 
tion, while those of firemen are primarily technical 
and business in orientation. The study reveals that, 
at least in 1 large city, fire and police departments 
are recruiting superior young men into their ranks. 
(20 ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 

6048. Mikolajczak, G. L'Image du métier de 
chez des stagiaires en formation. [The 
ion technicians in training towards their jobs.] 
Bulletin Etudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 1963, 
12(4), 315-330.—"How do future technicians in 
electronics imagine their jobs? To which aspects 
of their occupation do they attach most value? In 
what sense do their esentations reflect the ambi- 
guity of the concept of technician? The exploration 
of a group of trainees in adult education is the first 
stage in a study of the evolution of how the techni- 
cians represent their occupation from their training 
up to the time they take a job. This evolution 
should reflect the process of adaptation of the man 

to his job. Author abstract. 

6049. Miller, I. W., & Haller, A. O. (MITRE 
Corp. Bedford, Mass.) A measure of level of 
occupational aspiration. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1964, 42(5), 448-455.—The OAS (Occupa- 
tional Aspiration Scale) appears to be a practicable 
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and reliable measure of an individual’s level of occu- 
pational aspiration. It may be rapidly administered 
and objectively scored. The total score may be 
interpreted simply as a relative (but not absolute) 
indicator of the prestige level on the occupational 
hierarchy which an individual views as a goal. The 
OAS has reliability coefficients around 0.80. 15 
standard errors of measurement indicate that mean- 
ingful individual differences on LOA (Level of Oc- 
cupational Aspiration) may be obtained by grouping 
the scores in high, medium, and low categories. The 
OAS appears to have promising validity insofar as 
its validity has been estimated. Specifically, hypothe- 
ses about elevation of item means and factorial 
structure were found to be approximated by the OAS 
data. The total score of the OAS has a moderately 
high correlation with another LOA instrument known 
to have some predictive validity. The OAS tends to 
be correlated with variables with which a valid LOA 
measure should be correlated, and to be uncorrelated 
with variables with which a valid LOA instrument 
should not be correlated, though the evidence here 
is not wholly conclusive. (18 ref.) Author abstract. 


6050. Overs, Robert P. Writing work evalua- 
tion reports: Chore or challenge? American Jour- 
nal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 18(2), 63-65.— 
The work evaluation report is viewed as a vehicle 
for reporting to the counselor the special knowledge 
the work evaluator has discovered that will enable 
client and counselor to make decisions in the selec- 
tion of fields of work and occupation most suitable 
to the client. Some helpful hints on improved meth- 
օմտ of presenting findings most effectively.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6051. Overs, R. P. The general pattern: A 
sociological analysis of vocational counseling. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(3), 159- 
162.—A presentation of the profession of vocational 
counseling analyzed from the sociological framework 
of Hughes in terms of its mandate or sphere of in- 
fluence, its license or the amount of deviance per- 
mitted (example: withholding confidential informa- 
tion), its possession of "guilty knowledge" especially 
about the world of work, the psychological time span 
required for effective casework. "Contending pro- 
fessional groups within counseling agree neither upon 
what is included in the bundle, nor upon how it shall 
be named." IV. L. Barnette, Jr. 


6052. Perrone, Philip A. (U. Wisconsin) Fac- 
tors influencing high school seniors occupational 
preference. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 
42(10), 976-980.—Senior high school boys and girls 
were measured on 5 variables and placed into groups 
according to their Occupational preference. An F 
test was computed on each variable measured and the 
t-ratio was used to identify significant intergroup 
differences. None of the occupational preference 
groups could be distinguished along all 5 dimensions 
that were Studied. Based upon the large number of 
significant differences on measures of cognitive ability 
between preference groups, the most significant find- 
ing of this study is that boys with similar scores on 
Cognitive measures tend to indicate a preference for 
similar occupational groups. This is true for girls 
to the extent that on 1 cognitive measure, verbal 
intelligence, girls with the highest scores indicated 
a preference for General Cultural occupations which 
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many girls identified quite specifically as teaching, 
Girls with the lowest scores preferred Organization 
occupation which the majority of girls identified 
more specifically as secretarial. Further refinement 
of psychological measures should lead to increased 
proficiency in differentiating among individuals with 
different occupational preferences. If the individual 
is going to match himself with a job then he needs 
assistance in knowing several aspects of himself as 
well as knowing more about various occupations,— 
Author abstract. 


6053. Shuval, Yehudit T. Mish'alot shel nearot 
bivehirat miktsoa veemdot horehem. [Parental 
pressures and career commitments.] Megamot, 1964, 
13(1), 33-39.—Reactions of Israel secondary school 
girls to parents' objections to their choice of occupa- 
tion were searched. These reactions differ in ac- 
cordance with occupational choice. Those choosing 
nursing lowered the degree of commitment, whereas 
those choosing arts or agriculture strengthened it. 
There is a relatively high percentage of girls coming 
from tradition-observing homes among those choos- 
ing nursing. The commitment to this occupation is 
more instrumental, and candidates look upon it only 
as a means of earning a living until marriage. Girls 
choosing arts and agriculture look upon these occu- 
pations rather as a means of expressing their per- 
sonality (see 38: 5897). —H. Ormian. 


6054. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Selected correlates of the Specializa- 
tion Level Scale of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(9), 
867-872—This report based on a study of selected 
correlates of the SL Scale of the SVIB, compared 
the obtained scores with those of the Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory and of the Study of Value. The 
SL scores were also related to educational decisions 
and to academic performance. Ss were tested during 
their freshman and senior year in college. High SL 
scores of freshmen seemed indicative of tendencies 
as: openness to new experience, inquisitiveness, theo- 
retical orientation, and willingness to question au- 
thority—characteristics presumably related to a stu- 
dent’s potential to profit from a college environment. 
Relationships between SL scores and scores from 
other scales remained relatively stable over the period 
of 4 years. The SL scores are further discussed and 
related to counseling practices and to the selection of 
students who would eventually specialize in some 
professional field. (19 ref.) P. J. Volkert. 


6055. Stockin, Bruce C. (Houghton Coll) A 
test of Holland's occupational level formulation. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42 (6), 599-602. 
—This study attempted to test Holland's theoretical 
notion that 2 variables, intelligence and self-evalua- 
tion, summate with equal weight to determine occu- 
pational level. Data regarding vocational choices, 
intelligence, and self-evaluation were collected from 
a sample of 170 Ss and predictions were then made 
of the Ss' occupational levels using Holland's formu- 
lation. Predictions of level based on Holland's theo- 
retical assumption were significant beyond the 0.01 
level of significance. The value of his contribution 
was further demonstrated by additional analyses of 
the data which suggested that in this portion of his 
theory new light has been shed on some significant 
variables related to the level phenomenon. Cautions 
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necessary in interpreting the findings, and some sug- 
gestions regarding future research were discussed. — 


Author abstract. 

6056. Vandenberg, Steven G., & Kelly, Lillian. 
(U. Louisville Med. Sch.) Hi ts 
in vocational preferences. Acta Geneticae Medicae 
et. Gemellologiae, 1964, 13(3), 266-277.—The SVB 
inventory was administered to 43 pairs of identical 
and 34 pairs of fraternal twins and scores were 
obtained on 44 vocational preference scales and 3 
personality scales. There was stronger evidence for 
hereditary components in an earlier study, and the 
rank order correlation for the h* values in the 2 
studies was only .16, although in both studies it was 
found that the "Science" group of interest scales had 
the highest “average” h? value (computed from aver- 
age intraclass correlations, after Z-transformation ). 
The results are interpreted as indicative of a small 
but persistent contribution of hereditary components 
to the vocational choices reflected in scores on the 
SVIB, particularly for scientific careers—Awthor 
summary. 

6057. Vetter, Louise, & Lewis, Edwin C. (Iowa 
State U.) Some correlates of homemaking vs. 
career preference among college home economics 
students. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42 
(6), 593-598.—Scores of 170 college senior women 
majoring in home economics were obtained on the 
Strong, the Guilford-Zimmerman, freshman orienta- 
tion tests, and 2 attitude scales measuring preference 
for a career or for homemaking and expectation of 
one or the other in the future. These scores were 
intercorrelated and tested for significant relationships 
between the independent variables and degree of pref- 
erence for homemaking or a career. Responses were 
also obtained on a 36-item biographical inventory and 
tested for differences between the career-oriented 
and the homemaking-oriented groups. The Strong 
scales that were significantly correlated with career 
preference were Lawyer and Life Insurance Sales- 
woman. The scales for Housewife, Elementary 
Teacher, Home Economics Teacher, Occupational 
Therapist, and Femininity-Masculinity correlated 
significantly with homemaking preference. Partial 
correlations, with the effect of academic ability 
partialed out, made little difference in the results 
except to increase the extent of the significance in 
some cases, The Guilford-Zimmerman scales did 
not differentiate between the groups when the pref- 
erence criterion was applied but did when the expec- 
tation criterion was used. The Ascendance and 
Sociability scales were the most significant and, for 
both of these, high scores indicated an expectation 
of becoming a homemaker. Significant differences 
were also found for 7 of the biographical items.— 
Author abstract. 


6058. Long, John M. (Ս. Arkansas Med. Cent.) 
Sex differences in academic prediction based on 
scholastic, personality and interest factors. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 1964, 32(3), 239- 
248.—31 predictor variables (high school grades; 
tests of scholastic ability, reading, English; measures 
of interest, personality) were obtained for 113 women 
and 303 men who entered the Norfolk College of 
William and Mary in September 1957. Method of 
computation was the stepwise procedure of multiple 
regression analysis done with a data processing 
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Ee obtained from the IBM 1620 Users Library. 
pattern օք variables selected is quite different 
for men and women. In the pattern oí academic 
variables, verbal ability seems more important for 
women, quantitative ability for men. It appears that 
differences by sex in the nonacademic pattern are due 
mainly to level and type oí motivation experience, 
level of maturity attained, types of courses particu- 
larly chosen. Personality factors seem more impor- 
tant for men and interest factors for women. h 
nonacademic and academic patterns indicate that 
academic prediction should be improved by attempt- 
ing ER edict success based on the intended curricu- 
lum.—G. F. Wooster. 

6059. Mathis, ԷԼ F., & Mathis, L. R. Trends 
in publications of societies and associations. Mo- 
cational Guidance Quarterly, 1964, 12(3), 179-181.— 
Using the evaluation standards for occupational 
literature of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation (both the 1959 and 1963 revisions), the pub- 
lications of various professional societies, trade 
associations and other groups are analyzed. The 
general quality of such publications appears to be 
going down. A common criticism is that too many 
of such publications are merely "recruitment adver- 
tisements.” The authors admit difficulty in the classi- 
fication of documents from religious denominations 
since these often presented the characteristics common 
to trade associations.—W’. L. Barnette, Jr. 

6060. Argyle, Michael. Recent developments in 
executive selection. Personnel Management, 1964, 
46(369), 96-100.—Discussed are developments in 
basic procedures (criterion refinement, test validities, 
combined scores, sequential and differential selection) 
and developments in measuring instruments (tests, 
interviews, group situations). Effectiveness of selec- 
tion can be increased by attending to such develop- 
ments but procedures must be acceptable both to can- 
didates and senior personnel and costs must be kept 
down.—4. R. Howard. 

6061. Bass, Alan Ronald. (Ս. Illinois) Some 
determinants of supervisory and peer ratings. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), 5526.— Ab- 
stract. 

6062. Buel, William D. (Vernon Psychol. Lab., 
Chicago, Ill.) Voluntary female clerical turn- 
over: The concurrent and predictive validity of 
a weighted application blank. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 180-182.—Through dif- 
ferential weighting of application-blank information 
(N —152), 2 validations against voluntary female 
clerical-turnover criteria were accomplished. Con- 
current (16 scoreable items with N —72) and pre- 
dictive (13 scoreable items with N=60) cross 
validities are reported on holdout and follow-up 
samples, respectively. Statistically significant rela- 
tionships are demontrated in both the concurrent and 
the predictive studies despite intervening variables, 
preceding the predictive study, sufficient to destroy 
validity.—Jowrnal abstract. 

6063. Datta, Louis-Ellin. Remote associates 
test as a predictor of creativity in engineers. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 183.— 
A correlation of +.31 was found between Remote 
Associates Test scores and supervisory ratings of 
creativity for 21 American-born engineers. Produc- 
tion of remote verbal associates may not be as im- 
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portant a component օք behavioral creativity for 
professional engineers as it may be for other groups. 
—Journal abstract, 

6064. Datta, Louis-Ellin. A note on the remote 
associates test, United States culture, and crea- 
tivity. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 
184-185.—An industrial validation of a measure of 
creative potential, the Remote Associates Test 
(RAT), found the correlation between RAT scores 
and supervisory ratings of creativity for 31 physicists 
to be +.13, with 6 of the 10 high-rated scientists 
having very low RAT scores. These scientists do 
not speak English as their native language although 
their linguistic fluency was no different from that of 
the other scientists. The proportion of nonEnglish- 
speaking scientists in this sample is similar to that 
reported for eminent mathematicians; the RAT may 
be limited as a measure of creative potential in this 
occupational group.—Journal abstract. 

6065. Ehrle, Raymond A. Quantification of bio- 
graphical data for predicting vocational rehabilita- 
tion success. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48(3), 171-174.—To devise an instrument based on 
biographical data to classify applicants for State voca- 
tional rehabilitation services in terms of success and 
to construct expectancy charts to indicate probability 
of success of future applicants. The Ss were 200 
clients closed in fiscal year 1960 as being employed 
and 200 closed in fiscal year 1960 as being unem- 
ployed, as well as 40 in each category closed during 
fiscal year 1961. 86 items of personal data were ob- 
tained for key K, and 20 selected items were obtained 
for key K>. Results were: variance between criterion 
subgroups could be maximized for classification, 
scores could be derived to classify clients, scores could 
be combined to establish expectancy charts, and Ks 
predicted expectancies better than K,—Journal ab- 
stract. 


. Gilmer, R. S. (Humber, Mundie, & Mc- 
Clary, Minneapolis, Minn.) Are you misusing in- 
telligence tests? Personnel, 1964, 41 (2), 26-30.— 
While intelligence tests can be helpful in personnel 
selection, they may also be misleading. The results 
of a Study are presented as an example of over- 
selection in the case of salesmen and under-selection 
in the case of sales managers because of the misuse of 
an intelligence test. The author states that the in- 
telligence test score can be a reliable predictor of job 
Success, if it is properly validated first.—//. F. ç exton. 

6067. Hodgson, Richard W. Personality ap- 
praisal of technical and professional applicants. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 167-187.—Em- 
ployment appraisals of college level applicants for 
technical and professional positions included tests of 
ability and personality, Significant relationships 
were found between test results and noncontaminated 
employment decisions. Tests of ability differentiated 
offered from not-offered applicants in research and 
engineering departments and personality patterns dif- 
ferentiated in the sales departments. A configural 
Scoring system for the personality inventory was 
found to be reliable—4. Տ. Thompson. 


6068. Lall, A. S. Admissions to industrial train- 
ing institutes based on aptitude testing. Guidance 
Review, 1964, 2(2), 50-55.—A battery of 4 aptitude 
tests was evolved and used for admission to 8 Engi- 


neer trades—draftsman (civil), draftsman (mechan- 
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ical), fitter, turner, electrician, motor mechanic, 
mechanic, and instrument mechanic. About 5000 
applicants were tested. Candidates were selected 
for trades for which they gave first preference and 
for which they qualified themselves in aptitude test. 
The procedure adopted helped in selection of ap- 
plicants for unpopular trades from among those who 
had failed to report or be qualified in the test— 
U. Pareek. 

6069. Liberty, Paul G., Jr. (Personnel Research 
Lab., Lackland AFB, Tex.) Authoritarianism and 
attraction to occupations varying in levels of 
prestige and competence, Psychological Reports, 
1964, 14(3), 958.—Study investigated the attraction 
of high (upper-third) and low (lower-third) F scale 
scorers to occupations higher in prestige than com- 
petence and higher in competence than prestige, on 
the basis of relative prestige and competence ratings 
of occupations by the 150 college male Տտ. Differ- 
ences in attractiveness (“how pleased to hold as 
adult") ratings indicated greater prestige concern 
among high than low authoritarians. The results on 
competence as a factor in occupational attraction were 
inconclusive-—Author abstract. 

6070. Lysaught, Jerome P. (U. Rochester) 
Selecting auto-instructional programmers. Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1964, 43(7), 382-385.—Despite grow- 
ing interest in programmed instruction in industrial 
and business training, little research has been done 
on the selection of individuals to be trained as pro- 
grammers. This study pursues further the results of 
the Polin, Morse, and Zenger surveys in 1962 and 
the more recent study at the University of Rochester. 
—Journal abstract. 

6071. Madden, Joseph M., & Bourdon, Roger D. 
(Personnel Res. Lab., Lackland AFB, Tex.) Effects 
of variations in rating scale format on judgment. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 147-151. 
The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
mean occupation evaluation ratings would differ as a 
function of 7 variations in rating-scale format. 60 
basic airmen rated 15 occupations on 9 occupation- 
requirement factors for each format. A 3-way analy- 
sis of variance (occupations, factors, scale format) 
resulted in statistically significant terms for each of 
the main effects and for all 4 interaction terms. It 
was concluded that rating-scale format was a deter- 
miner of the judgment of raters in this sample and 
that selection of an optimal format should be based 
upon capability to predict a criterion.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6072. Mayfield, H. (Owens-Illinois, Toledo, O.) 
Equal employment opportunity: Should hiring 
standards be relaxed? Personnel, 1964, 41(5), 8-17. 
—It has been emphasized that testing and traditional 
employment procedures have a middle-class bias that 
is not fair to those of lower socio-economic status. 
This paper considers whether these practices should 
be abandoned, or at least adapted, to give minority 
groups fair opportunity—V. S. Sexton. 

6073. Prenting, T. O. (Illinois Inst. "Technology 
Res. Chicago) Better selection for repetitive work. 
Personnel, 1964, 41(5), 26-31.—Attempts to make 
repetitive jobs more interesting often fail, because 
some workers actually are happier with monotony. 
This would seem to indicate that more attention 
should be paid to selecting this type of worker in the 
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Ist place for such jobs. It is ested that since 
tolerance of repetitive bein) to be more a matter 
of temperament than anything else, probably per- 
sonality tests would be the best predictors of eg 
in such jobs. Intelligence tests s ld also be used to 
screen out the very bright or ignorant.—V’. S. Sexton. 

6074. Ronan, W. W. Evaluation of skilled 
trades performance predictors. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 601-608.—Per- 
sonal history, aptitudes, and interests are useful for 
predicting job performance of skilled craftsmen over 
extended periods of time. Personality measures were 
poor predictors, whereas interest inventory scores 
were negatively related to long-term job performance. 
=. Coleman. 
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6075. Steinemann, John H. dd Personnel 
Res. Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Use ofa logically 
related predictor in determining intragroup dit- 
ferential predictability. Journal of 4 pplied Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 48(5), 336-338.—The overall validity of 
a career-intention question for predicting Navy reen- 
listment was reanalyzed for subgroups selected by an- 
other logically related test serving as a measure of 
predictability. On the assumption that career-inten- 
tion responses of better informed recruits would be 
relatively more valid, 21 samples, comprising 13,448 
enlisted men, were each trichotomized into High, 
Middle, and Low subgroups on Naval Knowledge 
Test (NKT) scores. The validity of the career ques- 
tion for the High group was equal to, or larger than 
the validity for the total group in 19 of the 21 sam- 
ples, The results generally confirmed that test valid- 
ity for total groups may be improved for subgroups 
identified as more predictable by another relevant 
measure.—Journal abstract. 

6076. Williams, Frank J., & Harrell, Thomas W. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) Predicting success in 
business. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48 
(3), 164-167.—Correlations were computed between 
earnings and each of 15 variables for 196 businessmen 
who had received the Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree 15 years earlier. 4 correlations were sig- 
nificant at the 5% level. The highest, .24, was for 
offices held as an undergraduate. The other 3 were 
grades in elective graduate courses, Masculinity of the 
SVIB, and undergraduate professors' ratings. The 
group was reduced by omitting owner-operators. 
The remaining group constituted 116 employees. The 
only variable which correlated significantly with an 
Administrative-Level criterion was the SVIB scale 
for Personnel Director.—Journal abstract. 

6077. Willingham, Warren W. (Georgia Inst. 
Technology) Estimating the number of different 
selection decisions resulting from the use of alter- 
nate predictor composites. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 48(5), 302-304.—A method was de- 
scribed whereby d, the number of different selection 
decisions resulting from the use of alternate predictor 
composites may be rapidly estimated from the propor- 
tion of applicants accepted and the correlation be- 
tween the composites. It was further demonstrated 
that the correlation between 2 optimally weighted 
composites based upon m and n variables (m C n) is 
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equal to the ratio of the 2 multiple correlations. 2 ex- 
amples were used to illustrate use of d in evaluat- 
ing selection strategie. Journal abstract. 


Tramine 


6078. Arnott, W. S. A. Communicating 
formation to new employees. Personnel Practice 
Bulletin, 1964, 20(2), 16-23.—The procedures for 
inducting new employees into a large oil company 
are described.—J. L. Walker. 

6079. Goldberg, — H., Dawson, Robert, I., 
& Barrett, Richard Տ. (Equitable Life Assurance 
Comparison of programed and 
i ethods. Journal of Ap- 


in- 


with 2 different methods of programed instruction 
(programed text and teaching machine). Compar- 

de groups of clerical employees were instructed in 
descriptive statistics under the 3 different instruction 
methods. Achievement and motivational effect were 
assessed at the conclusion of the course and again 6 
months later. Although there was no significant dif- 
ference in achievement test scores of the 3 groups 
upon completion of the course, the retention of in- 
formation after 6 months was greatest for the grou 
taught by the conventional instruction method. Bot! 
programed instruction methods provided a substantial 
saving in training time. Journal abstract. 

6080. Greening, T. C. (Psychological Service 
Assoc, Los Angeles, Calif.) Sensitivity SES 
Cult or contribution? Personnel, 1964, 41(3), 1 
25.—Some of the common arguments against sensitiv- 
ity training are discussed and some empirical evidence 
of its positive effects is presented. The author states 
that the purpose of sensitivity training is to provide 
an existential setting in which the participants can 
intensively review and possibly revise their basic views 
about man’s nature, group behavior, and the roles and 
procedures necessary for accomplishing tasks with 
others.. S. Sexton. 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


6081. Andrews, Frank M. (U. Michigan) Sci- 
entific performance as related էօ time spent on 
technical work, teaching, or administration. Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 9(2), 1964, 182-193. 
— The relationship between performance and alloca- 
tion of time to technical work, teaching, or adminis- 
tration was examined in this study involving 552 
university, government, and industrial scientists and 
engineers for whom questionnaire and performance 
data were available. Respondents who spent full time 
on their technical work performed less well than did 
those who spent part time. Among nonsupervisory 
Ph. Des in both research and development labs, and 
among “assistant scientists” in Ph.D.-dominated labs, 
about % time spent on technical work was optimal. 
Among nonsupervisory engineers in development labs, 
half time or less was optimal. Among those devoting 
part time to technical activities, nonsupervisory 
Ph.D/s in research labs performed better if they did 
more administration than teaching. Among engi- 
neers, some time in teaching was advantageous,— 
P. L. Crawford. 
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6082. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins Ս.) 
Knowledge of performance as an incentive in 
repetitive, monotonous tasks. Journal of Applied 
Psycholgy, 1964, 48(4), 263-267.—This experiment 
tried to isolate the purely motivational effect of knowl- 
edge of performance from its informational and re- 
warding aspects. The Ss worked an hour a day, for 
24 days, punching random digits into a teletype tape. 
They were told they were programming a computer 
and efforts were made to lend credibility to this fic- 
ion. 16 males undergraduate sudents were assigned 
to 1 of 4 groups. Ss in 1 group received no informa- 
tion about their output. 1ո 2 other groups, the Ss 
could see a counter which taillied every stroke on 
the perforator and could, if they so chose, determine 
their daily work output. In the 4th group Ss were 
required to write down their output at the end of 15, 
30, and 45 minutes, “for accounting purposes only." 
No significant differences were discovered among the 
4 groups. Suggestions are offered to account for the 
discrepancy between the results of this experiment 
and those of a similar experiment reported by Gibbs 
and Brown in 1955.—Journal abstract. 


6083. Gereb, G. Primeneniya refleksometriches- 
kogo i tremometricheskogo metodov v psikhologii 
truda. (Application of reflex and tremor measuring 
methods in the psychology of labor.) Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1963, No. 4, 135-142.—In order to study 
fatigue, reaction time and tremors were studied in 
individual workers daily during the course of a week. 
This was done during all 3 work shifts of a hemp fac- 
tory. While the reactions of individual workers dif- 
fered from each other the reaction time measure and 
tremor measure seemed to reflect the same process. 
Both of these indices of fatigue increased through the 
week.—H. Pick. 


. 6084. Hinrichs, John R. Communications activ- 
ity of industrial research personnel. Personnel 
Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 193-204.—A work sampling 
study of on-the-job time allocation of technical em- 
ployees demonstrated that a self-recording technique 
was feasible. Analysis of time spent in communica- 
tion and noncommunication activities revealed that 
oral communications were the primary media and that 
there Were consistent pattterns of over or under- 
estimating due probably to structuring job content in 
terms of what the participants think it should be.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

6085. Karpov, V. V. (Pedagogical Inst., Iaroslavl', 
USSR) Signalnoe programirovanie vremennoi 
struktury i posledovatelnosti deistvii kak pred- 
posylka dlia samokontrolia v formirovanii i regu- 
lirovanii individual'nogo tempa. [The development 
of self-pacing as a function of programing the timing 
and the Sequence of the steps of a work process.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 2, 103-111.—6 Ss 
learned an assembling task to a criterion of mastery. 
The sequence and timing of the elementary steps in- 
volved was then paced by a pointer moving along a 
scale. It was found that, as compared, with non- 
programed performance, programing decreased both 
the average time necessary for task completion and 
the variability in the time spent on the individual steps 
of the task. In a 2nd experiment a control group of 
6 Ss worked on an unfamiliar assembling task using 
written instructions, diagrams, and ready-made 
models, while an experimental group of 6 Ss were 
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paced as before, the more complicated steps of the 
task being shown on film in slow motion. The dif- 
ference in the mean task completion time in favor of 
the experimental group was statistically significant. 
A test administered 2 days later in which a new task 
and no pacing were used showed transfer effect, i.e, 
the experimental Ss had learned zelt Ging 
Zusne. 


6086. Sanders, Eric P. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Relation between accident incidence and type and 
level of job. Psychological Reports, 1964, 14(3), 
670.—The relationship between accident incidence and 
type and level of job was examined for 597 hospital 
employees. The 46 jobs of the hospital workers were 
classified in terms of Roe's system and the job de- 
scriptions were placed into the various levels by 
judges. The results indicated that hazard exposure 
varies with job level of hospital personnel, there being 
a greater accident rate for jobs in lower levels than in 
higher levels. A discussion on the substantiation of 
these findings was then presented with recommenda- 
tions for future research. Author abstract. 


6087. Weasner, M. Harold; Mydosh, Joseph & 
Strauss, Paul S. (Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J.) 
User thickness preferences for plastic rope box 
handles. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 18(3), 
1964, 831-832.—In the design of inexpensive boxes 
for ammunition or similarly heavy items, one of the 
pertinent problem areas is the choice of diameter and 
surface of rope or plastic rope handles. The plastic 
rope box handles considered in this experimental field 
study were .1875, .25, .375, .5, and .75 in. outside 
diameter. 2 materials, polypropylene (rough sur- 
faced) and polyethylene (smooth surfaced) were in- 
vestigated. In terms of user preference and comfort 
the smallest acceptable and/or tolerable handle diam- 
eter is .375 in., the most desirable handle diameter is 
.5 in., and there is no difference in user preference 
between rough and smooth  surfaces.—Journal 
abstract. 


6088. Wiley, Llewellyn, & Jenkins, William Տ. 
(Aerospace Med. Division, Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Selecting competent raters. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48(4), 215-217.—Navigator stu- 
dents (N — 109) estimated qualifications needed to 
perform Air Force tasks using an experimentally 
standardized list and sets of 5 rating scales. Rerating 
a month later, they were scored by correlating their 
ratings with a key of pooled estimates. Key agree- 
ment significantly predicted key agreement, suggest- 
ing a technique for selecting task analysts and job 
evaluators.—Journal abstract. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


6089. Kopytova, L. A. Proyavlenie tipologiche- 
skikh svoi nervnoi sistemy v trudovoi deyatel’nosti 
naladchikov v situatsiyakh prostoev stankof. [The 
appearance of typological properties of the nervous 
system in the working activity of machinists during 
work stoppages.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, No. 4, 
59-72.—The author correlates nervous system param- 
eters of machinists with their change in performance 
during machine breakdowns. The nervous system 
indices used to define strong and weak nervous sys- 
tems were extinction of a classical conditional re- 
sponse, and reaction time in an instrumental motor 
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response. The performance indices included 

in number of shifts in attention from before a - 
down to during a breakdown, change in number oí 
orienting actions, change in number oí controlling ac- 
tions. The matrix of intercorrelations of all these 
tests were factor analyzed, The Ist factor is heavily 
loaded with various orienting and executive activities 
and with strength of the nervous system. Those ma- 
chinists with strong nervous systems as manifest by 
the conditioning tests tended to increase their orient- 
ing behavior during breakdown periods, while the op- 
posite was true of the weak nervous system types. 
The overall productivity of the strong and weak types 
is not different.—H. Pick. 


6090. Kozarovitsii, L. B. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Dinamika kozhno-gal'vanicheskih reaktsii u 
petcherov v usloviiakh napriazhennoi raboty za 
pultom upravleniia dvizheniem samoletov. [Dy- 
namics of GSR in dispatchers during intense work of 
regulating airport traffic. Zhurnal V ysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(3), 387-396.—GSR of 60 dis- 
patchers shows a drop in working capacity and in the 
tone of higher nervous activity after 2.5 to 4.5 hr. of 
continuous work. Extinction and disinhibition of GSR 
differs depending upon the duration of working day 
and the nature of incoming information. These 
changes are particularly distinct in cases of important 
communications and the action of extraneous stimuli. 
GSR permits distinction between the work of more 
experienced and that of less experienced operators.— 
A. Cuk. 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


6091. Blai, Boris, Jr. (Harcum Junior Coll.) 
An occupational study of jo satisfaction and ni 
satisfaction. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1964, 32(4), 383-388—This study sought experi- 
mental evidence for a theory of human motivation 
proposed by Maslow which was derived essentially 
from clinical studies and observations. The author 
sought to develop an instrument that might be used 
successfully to estimate job satisfaction from measures 
of need satisfaction, based upon the hypothesis that 
job satisfaction varies with the extent to which human 
needs are satisfied by the occupation; the greater the 
need satisfaction, the greater the job satisfaction. 
A sample of 470 people in a wide range of occupations 
completed the questionnaire. Results show that over- 
all, without reference to individual occupations, the 
strongest needs as job satisfiers appear to be interest- 
ing duties-53%, job security-45%, and self-actualiza- 
tion-420%. Of the 14 preselected needs, 9 were con- 
sidered to “match” or approximate needs contained 
in Maslow’s hierarchy. Relationship between need 
and job satisfaction was moderate, Pearson r of .58.— 
Շ. Ի. Wooster. 


6092. Block, J. R., Yuker, Harold E., Campbell, 
William J., & Melvin, Kenneth B. (Human Re- 
sources Found., Albertson, N. Y.) Some correlates 
of job satisfaction among disabled workers. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 42(8), 803-810.— 
In the investigation of those factors related to job 
satisfaction among disabled workers, 4 Likert-type 
measure of this variable was administered to 249 
physically disabled employees of Abilities Inc. Ss 
were dichotomized at the median on the scale, yielding 
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a “job satisfied” group and a group relatively dis- 
satisfied with the job. Information on 21 other 
variables was obtained through company records, 
questionnaires, and tests. The “satisfied” and “dis- 
satisfied” groups were compared on these 21 variables 
by means of chi-square. A review of the literature 
enabled a comparison to be made between job satisfac- 
tion relationships of the physically disabled with job 
satisfaction relationships of physically normal work- 
ers. In this sample job satisfaction was positivel 
related to socio-economic status, age, age at whic 
disabled, authoritarianism, and self-acceptance. Nega- 
tive relationships were found between job satisfaction 
and Machiavellianism, anxiety, test-taking defensive- 
ness, length of time with the company, turnover 
(among more recent employees), absenteeism, and 
tardiness, It was concluded that the correlates of job 
satisfaction among disabled workers are similar to 
those found with physically normal workers. (30 
ref,)—Author summary. 


6093. Cohen, Jacob, & Struening, Elmer L. 
(New York U.) Opinions about mental illness: 
Hospital social atmosphere profiles and their 
relevance to effectiveness. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964, 28(4), 291-298.—For a sample of 
12 VA mental hospitals, OMI data were obtained on 
representative 50% samples of hospital employees, 
clustered into hospital social atmosphere types, and 
related to time in community, adjusted for prognosis 
of patients admitted to these hospitals. It was found 
that authoritarian-restrictiveness was negatively re- 
lated to in-community days and that other atmosphere 
types were positively related.—Journal abstract. 

6094. Ewen, Robert B. (U. Illinois) Some de- 
terminants of job satisfaction: A study of the gen- 
erality օք Herzberg's theory. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 161-163.— This paper criti- 
cized the Herzberg theory that certain work-situation 
variables ("satishers") produce positive, but not 
negative, job attitudes, while other variables (“dis- 
satisfiers”) produce negative, but not positive, job at- 
titudes. Several deficiencies in the methodology of 
the Herzberg study were discussed. There were: the 
narrow rang of jobs investigated, the use of only 
1 measure of job attitudes, the absence of any validity 
and reliability data, and the absence of any measure of 
overall job satisfaction. It was concluded that gen- 
eralizing the Herzberg results beyond the situation 
in which they were obtained is not warranted. Jour- 
nal abstract. 


6095, Friedland, Frank, & Walton, Eugene. 
(Ordnance Test Station. Calif.) Positive and nega- 
tive motivations toward work. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1964, 9(2), 194207. Much of 
the confusion concerning job motivations results from 
a failure to distinguish between positive and negative 
motivations. The theoretical framework, developed 
by studies showing that satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion are not caused by the same factors, has not been 
adequately applied to the questions of why one re- 
mains with or leaves his organization. In this field 
study, interviews with 82 scientists and engineers 
indicate that the reasons for the scientist's remaining 
with his organization are quite different from and 
not merely opposite to those that might cause him 
to leave it. These 2 sets of reasons are classified into 
work-process and work context categories, and the 
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resultant findings are related to existing theories of 
job motivation. P. L. Crawford. 


6096. Hulin, Charles L., & Smith, Patricia Cain. 
(U. Illinois) Sex differences in job satisfaction. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(2), 88-92.— 
Measures of 5 separate aspects of job satisfaction 
gathered from 295 male workers and 163 female 
workers drawn from 4 different plants were analyzed 
with respect to the mean job satisfaction for the male 
and female workers. T* analyses indicated that in 3 
plants the female workers were significantly less 
satisfied than their male counterparts (p < .05) while 
in the 4th plant there was no significant difference. A 
test of concordance on the relative size of the dif- 
ferences indicated that the ordering of the differences 
in satisfaction level was somewhat consistent across 
the 4 samples (p Հ.01). (53 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


6097. Jones, Kenneth J. (Harvard U.) Inter- 
est, motivation, and achievement in science. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 1964, 33(1), 41-54.— 
The Hull-Spence model of behavior is applied to the 
prediction of differences in verbal behavior on a sci- 
ence interest inventory. The Ss were 52 people en- 
rolled in a Science Institute at Thayer Academy, 
Braintree, Mass. during the summer of 1961. Analy- 
ses indicated that science interest involves at least 
2, and possibly 3 dimensions. Canonical and multiple 
correlation analyses indicate that expressed interest, 
when combined with an ability-type measure, could 
predict tested interest. The combination of manifest 
interest and the ability measure in 2 out of 3 areas 
were predictive of tested interest and were slightly 
better predictors than the expressed interest measures. 
Treatment of the drive variable was difficult; a curvi- 
linear relationship between drive and behavior was 
proposed.—G. F. Wooster, 


6098. Knowles, M. C. Personal and job factors 
affecting labour turnover. Personnel practice Bul- 
letin, 1964, 20(3), 13-18.— This is a study of the rea- 
sons for leaving of 56 employees of a tire factory 
which had a high rate of turnover. A short length 
of service on the job was significantly related to: a 
short length of service with previous employers, being 
single or married with no children, not attaining the 
expected wage, not having a job change within the 
թ and being rated poorly in performance.—J. L. 

er. 


6099. Locke, Edwin A, Smith, Patricia Cain; 
Kendall, Lorne M., Hulin, Charles L., & Miller, 
Anne M. (Cornell U.) Convergent and discrim- 
A 1 Ouf PU S methods of rating job 

Staction. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48( 5), 313-319.—A study to eme tha Con vergeht 
and discriminant validity of 4 rating methods and 5 
areas of job satisfaction. Measures were adminis- 
tered to 133 randomly selected employees from 2 com- 
panies. A rating method employing a series of 6 
faces ranging from a scowl to a smile and a direct 
graphic rating method were best according to the 
criteria of convergent and discriminant validity. All 
areas adequately satisfied both criteria, but the pay, 
promotions, and supervision areas showed somewhat 
greater discriminant validity than the work and peo- 
ple areas. The greater appropriateness of the con- 
vergent and discriminant criteria, as compared to 
other possible crtieria, for demonstrating the validity 
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of areas and measures of job satisfaction is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

6100. Meadow, Lloyd. (Wayne State U.) Pre. 
diction of success in practical nursing. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 24(11), 4801—4802.— Abstract, 

6101. Parker, S. R. Type of work, friendship 
patterns, and leisure. Human Relations, 1964, 17 
(3), 215-219.—Results of an interview survey of the 
work experiences and values of 200 men and women 
are reported. People in service occupations were 
more likely to have close friends doing the same or 
related work than were business people (p <.01). 
Attitude to the job was found to have an important 
bearing on friendship patterns, positive responses 
being more frequent among those who had work as a 
central life-interest, and among those who would 
choose the same kind of work, even without financial 
necessity. The presence or absence of an occupational 
community tends to attract people selectively to cer- 
tain kinds of jobs—W. W. Meissner. 

6102. Saleh, Shoukry D. (Dept. Civil Service, 
Ontario Provincial Govt, Canada) A study of 
attitude change in the preretirement period. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(5), 310-312.— 
2 separate sets of factors appear in preretirees' job 
attitude when they refer to their past experiences in 
middle age (30-55).  Job-related factors provide 
satisfaction; context-related factors determine dis- 
satisfaction. When sources of satisfaction were ex- 
amined in the preretirement period, the dominant 
emphasis was օո the context-related factors. This 
change of attitude was explained in view of the 
change of job structure. Choosing more attainable 
sources on the job, the context-related in case of pre- 
retirement, is more satisfying than choosing the ones 
which became more difficult to attain, the job-related 
factors.—Journal abstract. 

6103. Svetlik, Byron; Prien, Erich, & Barrett, 
Gerald. (Western Reserve U.) Relationships be- 
tween job difficulty, employee's attitude toward 
his job, and supervisory ratings of the employee 
effectiveness. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48 (5), 320-324.—Using correlational techniques, an 
investigation was made of the relationships between 
job difficulty (estimated by job evaluation factors), 
employee attitudes toward his job, and job environ- 
ment, and supervisory ratings of employee perform- 
ance. As job difficulty increased, employee attitudes 
were significantly more positive toward the job, 
management, and communication, and opportunity 
for advancement. Partial correlations showed that 
the relationship between job satisfaction and job 
difficulty increased when the effects of general morale 
were eliminated. Supervisory ratings of employee 
effectiveness were significantly rated (negatively) to 
employee salary and job tenure. Correlations between 
employee's attitude dimensions indicate increasing 
complexity of job content and increased content with 
people as a part of the job, are positively related to 
an employee's attitude toward his job.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

6104. Sykes, A. J. M. (Scottish Coll. Commerce, 
Glasgow) A study in changing the attitudes and 
stereotypes of industrial workers. Human Rela- 
tions, 1964, 17(2), 143-154.—An attempt was made 
to alter hostile attitudes of workers toward foremen 
in a heavy engineering company by altering the 
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basic stereotype of the foreman. Investigating the 
evidence showed the stereotype to be false, and the 
hostility ceased. Active union members would not 
admit that they had changed their Opinion, but 
claimed (a) that they had always known the foremen 
were really “all right,” and (b) that the foremen had 
changed for the better. The workers were slower 
to change, and did so only under pressure from active 
union members. Implications for the relationship 
between stereotypes and prejudice are discussed.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


6105. Trice, H. M. (Cornell U.) New light on 
identifying the alcoholic employee. Personnel, 
1964, 41(5), 18-25.—In the past, the only descriptions 
of on-the-job signs of developing alcoholism were 
those furnished by the alcoholic employees them- 
selves. Some additional clues based on what super- 
visors of such employees have observed of this prob- 
lem are presented. These include signs of impaired 
job performance as well as those related more di- 
rectly to alcoholism.—V. S. Sexton. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


6106. Abrahamson, Mark. The integration of 
industrial scientists. Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1964, 9(2), 208-218.— This paper reports a 
study of the socialization of scientists in 5 industrial 
laboratories which vary greatly in size and function. 
The results indicate that the more thorough the aca- 
demic socialization of the scientist, the more difficult 
the industrial adjustment. The most difficult adjust- 
ments appear to come from unfulfilled demands for 
autonomy, As industrial resocialization proceeds, the 
discrepancy between the amount of autonomy desired 
and the amount received tends to diminish, producing 
higher integration into the laboratory. The discrep- 
ancy diminishes as demands by scientists for auton- 
omy decrease and laboratory mangement more will- 
ingly grants autonomy.—P. L. Ը rawford. 


6107. Balinsky, Benjamin. Outside consultants 
to industry: Strengths, problems and pitfalls (A 
symposium). 11. Some experiences and problems 
in appraising executive personnel. Personnel Psy- 
chology, 1964, 17(2), 107-114.— The author com- 
ments on the criterion problem, the inferring of 
behavior from tests, the facilitation of communication 
through executive audits, and the prediction of poten- 
tial for jobs.—4. S. Thompson. 


6108. Beach, David Nelson. Ru Cincinnati ) 
Dissonance as a factor in plann 8 Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 24 (12), 5556-5557.- .1Ե- 
stract. 

6109. Bedrosian, Hrach. (Teachers Coll, Co- 
lumbia U.) An analysis of vocational interests at 
two levels of management. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48(5), 325-328.— The differences 
in the vocational interests of top and middle manage- 
ment level personnel of a large, multiplant industrial 
corporation were studied. Each S was classified 
according to work level, field, and work role (line 
or staff). Top management Ss were found to have 
a higher socioeconomic level of vocational interest 
than middle management Ss. Clarity of interest pat- 
terning was not related to work role, nor, except in 
one case, was it related to managerial level of work. 
No differences were found in the decisiveness with 
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which top and middle management Ss responded to 
interest-test items, (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 


J. Michigan) Or- 


hypothesis of total actual control's being related posi- 
tively to overall organizational effectiveness is tested 
in à sample of 40 agencies of a life insurance com- 
pany. Evaluations of levels of control, obtained by 
mai-out questionnaire, are compared with question- 
naire measures of satisfaction and with measures of 
performance derived from company records. Differ- 
ences among perceptions are also evaluated. The pre- 
dicted relationship between total control and pia | 
effectiveness is found. This relationship extends only 
to certain com nts of overall effectiveness and not 
to others. It is not the amount of control exercised 
by any one level of the organization, but the total 
amount exercised by all levels, which is the deter- 
mining factor.—Journal abstract. 


6111. de Sola Pool, Ithiel. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) The head of the company: Concep- 
tions of role and identity. Behavioral Science, 
1964, 9(2), 147-155.—Not only is the head of a 
business organization usually the single most impor- 
tant member of the firm, but the role he plays is quite 
unlike those of other members. Where do these men 
come from? What makes them as they are? How 
do they learn to adapt to the role? This paper re- 
ports one of a very few comprehensive studies of the 
role of head of the firm, with some striking and un- 
expected findings.—Jowrnal abstract. 


6112. Fitzpatrick, F. L. Communication in a 
decentralised organization. Personnel Practice 
Bulletin, 1964, 20(2), 9-15.—Commwunication proc- 
esses in a corporation with 14 manufacturing plants, 
varying in size from 20 to 200 Ek Ee were 
studied. Notice boards, printed publications, and 
meetings were means of communication. The most 
effective means appeared to be “by word of mouth.” 
—J. L. Walker. 


6113. Garber, Robert. Outside consultants to 
industry: Stren, problems and pitfalls (A 
symposium) : III. When the president is the prob- 
lem—A case study. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 
17(2), 114-119.—A narrative description of a con- 
sultant working with a president, including evalua- 
tion, roles played, and developing relationships.— 
A. 5. Thompson. 

6114. Golembiewski, Ք. T. (Ս. Illinois) Au- 
thority as a problem in overlays: A concept for 
action and analysis. Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1964, 9(1), 23-49.—This paper has a dual 
purpose: to build a conceptual approach to authorita- 
tive relations in organizations that permits a reason- 
able interpretation of existing research; and to en- 
courage significant future research. Its focus is upon 
several concepts common in the study of authority, 
which are often treated as being more or less mutually 
exclusive but which may also be usefully considered 
as interacting overlays of authoritative relations. 
Thus, in this paper authoritative relations are con- 
ceived as "integrative," that is, as having "tradi- 
tional" "functional" and "behavioral" component 
overlays. In the application of the integrative con- 
ceptual approach illustrated here, the crucial issue 
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is the increase of the congruence of the several over- 
lays so that they substantially reinforce one another. 
The relevant literature is sampled, both to illustrate 
applied techniques and to sketch an organization 
structure appropriate for increasing the congruence 
of the several overlays —P. L. Crawford. 

6115. Gopala Krishna, K. M., & Hafeez, A. 
A study of supervisors’ attitude towards employ- 
ees and production in relation to some personal 
factors. /ndian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
1(2), 78-83.—Analysis of data of questionnaires 
answered by 31 supervisors showed that there are 
more employee-oriented than  production-oriented 
supervisors. As age advances and as they become 
more experienced they have a tendency to develop 
unfavorable attitudes towards the workers and they 
become more production-oriented. Their salary and 
education have a significant positive relationship with 
their attitude, supervisors drawing high salary and 
having high educational qualifications showing more 
favorable attitude towards the employees.—U. Pareek. 

6116. Hackl, K. Umgang mit Menschen. [Get- 
ting along with people.] Mensch & Arbeit, 1964, 
16(Suppl.), 56 p.—This brief handbook for super- 
visors covers 57 topics literally from A to Z (Alko- 
holismus to Zusammenarbeit). Correct and incorrect 
practice is described with examples and commentary 
based on current experience. Various specific prob- 
lems are stated as questions and answered with good 
advice and insight.—K. J. Hartman. 


6117. Hansen, James Շ., & Barker, Edwin N. 
(U. New York, Buffalo) Experiencing and the 
supervisory relationship. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1964, 11(2), 107-111.—An investigation 
of the extent to which the level of the supervisor- 
trainee relationship was related to the trainees' level 
of experiencing. 28 trainees were randomly divided 
into 3 groups and assigned to different supervisors. 
2 groups of trainees perceived significantly different 
relationships with their supervisors and also achieved 
significantly different experiencing levels. However, 
correlations within the groups failed to reach signifi- 
cance. One supervisor's perceptions of the relation- 
ship were significantly related to the level of experi- 
encing his trainees achieved. Likewise, only the 
discrepancy in perception of the relationship between 
one supervisor and his group of trainees was signifi- 
cantly related to their experiencing level. A comment 
Cé SE Landy follows this article—Journal ab- 


6118. Jerdee, Thomas H. (U. North Carolina) 

upervisor perception of work group morale. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48 (4), 259-262. 
—Objectives were to determine the degree to which 
an accuracy” measure of supervisory empathy is 
influenced by unrealistic estimation tendencies com- 
mon among factory supervisors and to determine 
whether “group” empathy exists among supervisors. 
Subjects (Ss) were 38 supervisors and 190 subordi- 
nates in 3 plants, Measures were group morale 
(GM), predicted group morale (PGM), accuracy 
(ACC), typicality of prediction (TYP), and general 
effectiveness. ACC was negatively related to PGM 
(r =—.38, p Հ.05) and positively related to TYP 
(r=.43, p<.01). The correlation between GM 
and PGM was —.05. Conclusions are that “accu- 
racy measures of supervisory empathy are of ques- 
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tionable value and that supervisors in the 3 plants 
were not able to react differentially to group morale, 
—Journal abstract. 

6119, Katz, Daniel. CU. Michigan) The moti- 
vational basis of organizational behavior. Behay- 
ioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 131-146.—How, and to 
what extent, do people become involved in an organi- 
zation and committed to its goals? If an organiza- 
tion is to survive and to function effectively, it must 
require not one, but several different types of behavior 
from most of its members, and the motivations for 
these different types of behavior may also differ, 
How does a business organization attract the kind 
of people it needs? How does it hold them? How 
does it induce both reliable performance and spon- 
taneous innovation on the part of its members? This 
paper proposes an analytic framework for under- 
standing the complexities of motivational problems 
in an organization.—Journal abstract. 

6120. Kelly, Joe. (Scottish Coll. Commerce) 
The study of executive behavior by activity sam- 
pling. Human Relations, 1964, 17(3), 277-287.— 
Activity sampling as a method was checked for 
reliability by comparing results for groups of man- 
agers. Data on interaction time, place of work, and 
type of activity indicate that machining managers, 
who were performing identical functions, show iden- 
tical results. Results for managers of the initiating 
and self-contained sections, who performed similar 
functions, were similar. The results support the 
importance of task approach which minimizes the 
importance of personal style. "Effective organiza- 
tion is a function of the work to be done and the 
resources and techniques available to do it.“ (17 
ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

6121. Mc Gowan, W. S. Foremen's meetings. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 20(2), 42-46.—A 
gas and light company with 1550 employees including 
140 foremen, has found foremen's meetings are an 
important means of communication. The meetings 
have to do with work planning, coordination, train- 
ing and performance. There are also some ad hoc 
meetings.—J. L. Walker. 

6122. Boyce, M. W. Management by commit- 
tee. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 20(2), 47- 
51.—The organization structure for the management 
of a company of 200 employees by committee is 
briefly described. While it may be somewhat time 
consuming, communications are excellent, and the 
personal development of supervisory employees is 
furthered.—J. L. Walker. 

6123. Nelson, Paul D. (USN Med. Neuropsychi- 
atric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Supervisor 
esteem and personnel evaluations. Journal of Ab- 
plied Psychology, 1964, 48(2), 106-109.—Personnel 
evaluations given by 7 pairs of Antarctic station 
supervisors were analyzed to determine the extent to 
which such judgments can be affected by the level 
of esteem at which a supervisor is held. Agreement 
between supervisors in their evaluations of personnel 
was not related to the degree of mutual esteem be- 
tween supervisors and, similarly, the esteem held for 
supervisors by their subordinate peer group was not 
related to supervisor-peer agreement in evaluating 
personnel Agreement between supervisors was 16- 
lated (p < .05) to the level of esteem held for them 
by the peer group. Finally, supervisors of different 
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levels of esteem seemed to place similar value on 
various performance characteristics. Journal ab- 
stract. 

6124. Persselin, Leo E. 
Angeles, Calif.) 
tem approach to corpo 
sonnel Journal, 1964, 43(8), 453-457.—There is a 
continuing interest in and discussion of programmed 
learning in business and industry, but there are also 
many questions about how it relates and fits into a 
real-life, profit-oriented business operation. These 
questions are answered on both the theoretical and 
practical level and it is shown how many of the 
techniques involved can be usefully applied. Author 
abstract. 

6125. Porter, Lyman W., & Henry, Mildred M. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Job attitudes in man- 
agement: VI. Perceptions of the importance of 
certain personality traits as a n of line 
versus staff type of job. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 48(5), 305-309.—In a questionnaire 
study, over 1800 managerial respondents rank-ordered 
5 Other-Directed or Organization Man personality 
traits and 5 Inner-Directed traits in terms of their 
importance for job success. Responses were tabu- 
lated by 3 types of managerial positions: line, com- 
bined line-staff, and staff. Results showed that staff 
managers placed relatively more emphasis on the 
Other-Directed traits and less emphasis on the Inner- 
Directed traits than did line managers. Managers in 
combined line-staff jobs were intermediate between 
the other 2 groups in their responses. Journal ab- 
stract. 

6126. Porter, Lyman W., & Lawler, Edward E. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The effects of "tall" 
versus “flat” organization structures on mana- 
gerial job satisfaction. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 
17(2), 135-148.—A. sample of managers in organi- 
zations differing in size and in flatness of organiza- 
tional structure was administered a questionnaire 
yielding perceived satisfaction of certain job needs. 
No over-all superiority was found for type of struc- 
ture but in small companies, a flat structure was 
associated with higher satisfaction and a tall struc- 
ture with large companies. A flat organization 
structure yielded satisfaction of self-actualization 
needs and a tall structure satisfaction of security 
needs.—A. S. Thompson. 

6127. Rim, Y., & Mannheim, Bilha F. ( Tech- 
nion Israel Inst. Technology, Haifa) Factors re- 
lated to attitudes of management and union repre- 
sentatives. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 
149-165.—This study examined the attitudes of ex- 
ecutives and union representatives toward problems 
in industrial relations and their attitudes toward 
each other. Factors such as consensus within man- 
agement and within union, as well as the relationship 
between these attitudes and size, age, and type of 
ownership of the enterprises were studied. Compari- 
sons were made between findings in Israel and in 
Australia. It was found that: (1) issues which 
differentiated between management and union repre- 
sentatives were similar in both countries; (2) type 
of ownership—government, private, union—was un- 
related to attitudes; (3) mutuality of attitudes of 
union and management correlated positively with age 
of the enterprise.—4. S. Thompson. 
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6128, Roadman, աղ թ. An industrial use of 
peer ratings. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48(4), 211-214.—Can peer ratings identify managers 
who later are promoted rapidly in a large corpora- 
tion? A representative sample of 56 graduates was 
selected from 4-week middle manager training classes 
where a lengthy 13 item peer rating was administered. 
When the mean peer ratings of 21 managers who 
received 2 or more promotions after graduation were 
compared with the mean peer ratings of 19 managers 
who received no promotions, differences were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level for all but 3 of the rating 
items. The results suggest that a large body oí 
predictive data for industry exists in the judgments 
contemporary managers are able to make about each 
other.—Jowurnal abstract. 


6129. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 

) On the concept of organizational goal. 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 1964, 9(1), 1-22. 
— The author introduces the theoretical concept oí 
organizational goal without treating the organization 
as ing more than a system of interacting indi- 
viduals; ie, reifying the organization. The goal 
of an action is se unitary, but generally consists 
of a whole set of constraints the action must satisfy. 
It appears convenient to use the term "organizational 
to refer to constraints, or sets of constraints, 
imposed by the organizational role, that have only 
an indirect relation with the personal motives of the 
individual who fills the role. More narrowly, "or- 
ganizational goal" may be used to refer particularly 
to the constraint sets that define roles at the upper 
levels of the administrative hierarchy. In actual 
izations, ism is a 


though the descri 
consequently complex, the concept of goal can still 


be introduced in an entirely operational manner.— 
P. L. Crawford. 

6130. Thompson, V. A. (Syracuse Ս.) Admin- 
istrative objectives for ԻԸ: Բ. 


ment administra- 
tion. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1964, 9(1), 
91-108.—The author discusses some theoretical as- 
of administrative objectives for development 
administration. Administrative practices and prin- 
ciples of the West have derived from preoccupation 
with control and therefore have little value for de- 
velopment administration in underdeveloped coun- 
tries where the need is for an adaptive administration, 
one that can incorporate constant change. However, 
adaptive administrative principles can be derived 
from the researches and theories of the behavioral 
sciences, and these should become the administrative 
objectives of development administrators. Illustra- 
tive of such objectives are the following: an inno- 
vative atmosphere, the operationalizing and sharing 
of goals, the combining of planning (thinking) and 
acting (doing), the minimization of parochialism, 
the diffusion of influence, the increasing of toleration 
of interdependence, and the avoidance of bureau- 
pathology. These propositions are illustrated by the 
analysis of some concrete administrative problems, 
such as the centralization-decentralization issue.— 
P. L. Crawford. 
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6131. Vaughan, James Agnew. (Louisiana State 
U.) 9 the — — of an in- 
dustrial organization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
24(12), 5534.— Abstract. 


6132. Yoga, M. (Nat. Productivity Council, 
Bangalore, India) Patterns of supervisory author- 
ity. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 44-48.—A study of 11 in- 
dustrial units (6 engineering industries, 2 textile 
units, and 3 processing industries) showed that a 
large number of supervisory functions were common 
to them in general. Supervisors had a minor role 
with regard to costs and recruitment functions. The 
supervisors in engineering units seem to have more 
authority than other units.—U. Pareek. 


6133. Zaleznik, Abraham. (Harvard U.) Man- 
agerial behavior and interpersonal competence. 
Behavioral Science, 1964, 9(2), 156-166.—One of the 
most persistent of all the demands made on behav- 
ioral scientists who study business behavior'is that 
they provide an explanation of the modes of inter- 
personal relations of managers and their effects on 
the functioning of the organization. Common-sense 
observation indicates that the styles of interpersonal 
behavior among managers are no less varied than 
among persons in other careers. How do these 
different interpersonal styles relate to the individual's 
personality and career development? Is a given style 
superior to others? By what criteria are such evalu- 
ations to be made? Can we, for example, demon- 
strate that a given mode of behavior is associated 
with greater organizational effectiveness than another 
mode? Or is it possible that modes of interpersonal 
behavior have less significance in determining organi- 


zational outcomes than we would suppose? While 


both scientists and businessmen rightfully consider 
these questions important, too often they answer them 
too quickly. This paper takes a critical look at exist- 
ing ideas about interpersonal competence, and recom- 
oe some modifications. (22 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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6134. Barkla, D. M. (Furniture Industry Res. 
Ass. London, England) Chair angles, duration of 
Sitting, and comfort ratings. Ergonomics, 1964, 
7(3), 297-304.—In an experiment with young male 
Ss, comfort ratings made after 30 min,’ sitting per- 
mitted discrimination between chairs that were sub- 
stantially alike except for the rake of the back. 
Successive ratings made by the same Ss showed no 
order effects, e But ratings made after 5 min” sitting 
did not permit the same discrimination, and were 
distorted by an order effect.—Journal abstract. 


6135. Been, Richard T., Braunstein, Myron L., 
& Piazza, Mildred H. (Flight Safety Found., Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) Judgement of volume reduction 
in distorted metal containers. Journal of Engi- 
neering Psychology, 1964, 3(16), 23-27.—10 male 
aircraft accident investigators made judgments on 
40 containers presented twice in random order. Vol- 
ume reduction was generally underestimated, to a 
larger extent for square and rectangular than for 
circular and elliptical base containers. The finding 
of .85 to .95 test-retest reliability coefficients led to 
the conclusion that “special training in volume reduc- 
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tion estimation, with attention to differences in object 
shape, might result in even more accurate judgments,” 
—D. Ը. Hodge. 


6136, Caldwell, Lee S. (US Army Med. Res, 
Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Measurement of static mus- 
cle endurance. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 
1964, 3(16), 16-22.—Following an initial measure- 
ment of maximum force applied for 3 sec., 56 male 
Ss (a) exerted a maximum pull for 70 sec., and 
(b) sustained 12 the maximum pull as long as possi- 
ble, in successive sessions. Conclusions were: (1) 
initial maximum force and force endurance were 
highly correlated, (2) no correlation found between 
5 Ee and mean percentage of strength sustained 
for 60 sec., (3) high correlation between initial rela- 
tive strength and decline in relative strength, (4) the 
2 endurance tests did not measure the same things.— 
D. C. Hodge. 


6137. Chartorizhskii, D. N., & Butov, V. I. 
(Industrial Psychol. Lab., Leningrad State Ս.) 
Imitator sredstv vizual’noi indikatsii s izmenia- 
iushcheisia informatsiel [A substitute for visual 
display installations presenting changing informa- 
tion.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 3, 157-159.— 
A description of an apparatus designed to substitute 
for actual radar, control panel, and similar installa- 
tions in studies of man-machine systems. It consists 
of a mock-up of the installation and a projector which 
back-projects the changing information on the screen, 
indicator window, etc. of the mock-up.—L. Zusne. 


6138. Cronbach, Lee J., & Gleser, Goldine C. 
(U. Illinois) The signal/noise ratio-in the ¢om- 
parison of reliability coefficients. Educationgl & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(3), 467-480.— 
“The signal-to-noise ratio of communications engi- 
neering is analogous to the ratio of true-score- 
variance to error-variance, or r/(1— r)." S/N is 
linearly related to test length, but it is not particularly 
useful for most selection and placement decisions. 
"The S/N ratio is useful in comparing 2 measuring 
procedures with respect to efficiency, and is especially 
valuable for comparing 2 different procedures for 
processing the same data (e.g. 2 reliability for- 
mulas)."—J7. Coleman. 


6139. Gould, John D., & Smith, Karl U. (U. 
Wisconsin) Sensory feedback analysis of stereo- 
television pursuit tracking. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48 (3), 152-160.—A  stereotele- 
vision system, capable of presenting binocular cues 
for remote depth perception, has been developed for 
research on problems of optical design and for sensory 
feedback studies in space science. Preliminary ex- 
periments evaluated a color-separation system, which 
was found to be faulty for research. Detailed visual 
acuity and stereoscopic acuity tests with a binocular- 
separation system disclosed that a very adequate and 
reliable 3-dimensional system can be devised for 
laboratory studies of remote binocular vision. 
specific experiment tested the utility of a nondirec- 
tional auditory cue in aiding visual pursuit tracking 
in depth. Results indicated that the effectiveness o 
the auditory cue varies as a function of the speed 
of the target course. Journal abstract. 


6140. Hill, A. B., & Large, C. Q. (Army Opera- 
tional Res. Establishment, Farnborough, England) 
The effect of time stress and the elimination օ 
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cue information on the display-control relation- 
ships of moving scale instruments. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(4), 255-258.—The 
reading of 4 rotary-moving scale assemblies of differ- 
ent display-con relationships was investigated 
using 16 Ss, 8 soldiers and 8 scientists, in a Latin- 
square dei Performance times, initia! movement 
errors and final setting errors were recorded for runs 
of 60 dial settings on each assembly. Initial move- 
ment errors indicated that an assembly employing 
compatible movement, numbers increasing 

left to right, and a “turn anticlockwise to increase" 
condition was optimum, Performance times tended 
to reflect the number of errors committed. No final 
setting errors were made, this being attributed to the 
nongraduated type of scale used. absence of cue 
information provided by the visibility of 2 or more 
scale values was found to be detrimental to perform- 
ance.—Journal abstract. 

6141. Holding, D. ԷԼ, & Macrae, A. W. (Dept. 
Psychology, U. Leeds) Guidance, restriction and 
knowledge of results. Ergonomics, 1964, 7 (3), 289- 
295.—The effects of 5 kinds of training were com- 
pared with the performance of a control group in a 
manual positioning task. The training conditions 
were 2 schedules of mechanical guidance, a form of 
restrictive guidance, and 2 i of knowledge of 
results. Performance deteriorated after the removal 
of detailed knowledge of results. All forms of train- 
ing appeared to improve accuracy, the restriction 
condition being at least as effective as knowledge of 
results. (25 ref.) Journal abstract. ! 

6142. Hsu Lien-tsang. [On the influence of re- 
dundancy of information in the WE օք learning 
spatial signal p Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1963, No. 3, 230-238.— The results of an experimental 
study showed that the method, devised by the author, 
allows the study of both certain-facts and observed 
regularities involved in mastering a complex: “signal 
structure,” takin; 
formation. In 


speed up their performance when they were not under 
the direct and immediate supervision of the experi- 
menter. 2 groups of Ss were used, both followed the 
same training schedule and both had to do their own 
scoring. The E stayed with the control group but 
not with the experimental group. Both groups 
showed comparable amounts of improvement while 
maintaining high accuracy.—Journal abstract. 
6144. Minor, F. J., (IBM Corp. Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y.) Experimental comparison of two 
keyboard interlock systems. Journal of Engineer- 
ing Psychology, 1964, 3(16), 9-15.—Typing speed 
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and error rate were examined using typewriters per- 
mitting a maximum of 8 and 13 characters per 

fe , respectively. 18 experienced female Ss per- 
ormed 6 trials under each condition. Typing was 
faster for 13 than 8 CPS; performance improved 
across trials ; no interaction of practice with interlock 
conditions was found. Undetected errors were less 
for 8 CPS. “The study does not justify generalizing 
that longer interlock time always generates greater 
accuracy.”—D. Ը. Hodge. 


6145. Poulton, E. C. (Med. Res. Council D 
ied Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) 
and preview in SC with complex 
and simple inputs. Ergonomics, 1964, 7(3), 257- 
266.—An —- consisting of 1 or 4 sine waves was 
tracked by 12 Naval ratings. Their view behind and 
ahead was varied systematically in different trials. 
A postview was found to help only when the more 
complex input was tracked without preview, the con- 
ition in which prediction was most difficult. Pre- 
ew had its greatest effect when it allowed the sub- 
ject to ste the next reversal before he had reached the 
previous one, so that he could aim directly at each 
reversal in turn, It reduced all sources of error, 
more so with the less predictable complex input than 
with the simple input. The complex input produced 
higher scores on most of the measures of error.— 
Journal abstract. 


6146. Riesz, R. R. (Bell Telephone Lab., Inc., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Human ormation trans- 
mission with sequences of sound pulses at differ- 


The function of the binary key was WË ՏՇ- 


The study was divided into 
component parts: (1) The ability of the human 
rator to count the number of ulses in sequences 
of regularly-occurring pulses of 1000 cps tone. (2) 
The ability of the human operator to use 3 binary key 
to generate desired sequences of regularly-occurring 
sound pulses. of these abilities were studied 
as a function of pulse repetition rate and the number 
of pulses in a sequence. From a comparison of the 
rates of information transmission using a binary key 
and using other means, it is concluded that the use 
of a binary key of the type described is a relatively 
inefficient way for the untrained human operator to 
insert information into a machine.—Journal abstract. 


Displays 


6147. Baldwin, R. D., Wright, A. D., & Lehr, 
D. J. (Human Resources Research Office, Fort Bliss, 
Tex.) Relation between radar detection and the 
observer’s concept of a target. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48(2), 81-83.—An experiment 
tested the hypothesis that target detectability on a 
PPI radar display depends on O's knowledge of the 
attributes defining a target. Equal numbers of O's 
were given either a brightness, a form; or a com- 
bined brightness-form set during training. Ճ 4th 
group was given only demonstration training. The 
criterion test involved detection of 2 target sizes in 
2 levels of visual noise for 3 target speeds. Analysis 
of variance revealed an interaction between set and 
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noise level, confirming the hypothesis for the high 
noise level only.—Journal abstract, 


6148. Bell, C. R. Provins, K. A, & Hiorns, 
R. W. (London School Hygiene & Tropical Med.) 
Visual and auditory vigilance during exposure to 
hot and humid conditions. Ergonomics, 1964, 7 
(3), 279-288.—The effect of exposure to climatic 
conditions ranging in severity from 29.5/24.5° C 
(85/76? F) db/wb to 63/47° C (145/117 Բ) db/wb 
on the performance of (1) a visual and (2) an audi- 
tory vigilance task was studied separately in 2 series 
of experiments on fit young men. Exposure time 
decreased with increasing climatic severity. When 
performance was examined in terms of the propor- 
tion of signals missed to signals given there was no 
evidence of a change in vigilance with different cli- 
matic conditions; but in both experimental series, a 
greater proportion of signals was missed as body 
(oral) temperature increased.—Journal abstract. 

6149. Coste, P. Aménagement de la présenta- 
tion et efficacité du film de formation. [Manner 
of eene and efficiency of a training film.] 
Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes et Recherches Psycholo- 
giques, 1964, 13(1), 1-20.—Discontinuous presenta- 
tion and active participation of students during inter- 
vals was found to be superior in the training of 
electricians than a continuous presentation of the film. 
This study should encourage further research on 
conditions for increasing the pedagogic value of such 
displays.—V. Sanua. 

6150. Moss, Stanley M. (Ohio State U.) Track- 
ing with a differential brightness display: I. 
Acquisition and transfer. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 48(2), 115-122.—An experiment was 
conducted that investigated the comparative tracking 
performances using a differential brightness display 
(DBD) and a conventional positional display. The 
results indicated superior tracking performance with 
the positional display. When the percentage reduc- 
tion of system error at the completion of training was 
computed, the differences between display groups 
was minimal. The inability of S to maintain pre- 
cisely the same level of performance with the bright- 
ness display as with the positional display was attrib- 
uted to an "area-of-uncertainty" around the reference 
brightness. Distinctions were made regarding per- 
formance between "early learning" and “late learn- 
ing" for both displays. It was suggested that, during 
early learning, S established control-display relation- 
ships and learned the nature of the forcing function. 
During late learning, S’s performance consisted of 
finer control adjustments. These adjustments were 
much finer for the positional display than for the 
DBD because of the area-of-uncertainty.—Journal 
abstract. 

ի 6151. Moss, Stanley M. (Ohio State U.) Track- 
ing with a differential brightness display: II. 
Peripheral tracking. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
09y, 1964, 48(4), 249-254.—Tracking performances 
were compared using a differential brightness display 
(DBD) and a conventional positional display when 
both displays were moved to the periphery. Results 
of a previous study and the present study have shown 
that performance with the positional display was su- 
perior to performance with the DBD when the S 
looked directly at them. As the displays were moved 
to the peripheral visual areas (15°,..30°; and 459 
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eccentricity) the reverse oí this was true, perform. 
ances with the DBD were superior. This was re- 
flected both in the actual performance scores and the 
amount of time S spent looking toward the displays. 
These results were interpreted in terms of the under- 
lying physiology of the retina and control movements, 
—Journal abstract. 


6152. Smith, Sidney L., & Thomas, Donald W. 
(MITRE Corp. Bedford, Mass.) Color versus 
shape coding in information displays. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(3), 137-146.—8 Ss 
counted objects of a specified color or shape on dis- 
plays of 20, 60, or 100 items. Counting time and 
errors increased with increasing display density, 
Counting based on a 5-valued color code was faster 
and more accurate than counting using any of 3 
shape codes. Color counting was not affected by the 
particular shape code on which the colors were super- 
imposed. Shape counting was somewhat faster and/ 
or more accurate when color did not vary on the 
display, and vice versa. Differences in counting per- 
formance appeared among the 3 shape codes and 
among certain of the symbols within shape codes, and 
small differences were confirmed among the particular 
code colors used.—Journal abstract. 


Controls 


6153. Fox, J. G., & Stansfield, R. G. (Warren 
Sring Lab., D. S. I. R., Stevenage, England) Digram 
keying times for typists. Ergonomics, 1964, 7 (3), 
317320. Measurements were made of the rate at 
which typists keyed 2-letter sequences when typing 
continuous material at the overall rate of 80 words 
per minute. The results were used to estimate the 
maximum output rate which should be allowed for in 
the design of a machine having a typewriter keyboard 
as an input source if the operator is to have an un- 
paced task.—Journal abstract. 


SIGNS & Leon 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


6154. Gartside, H. H. E. Communicating 
safety practices. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 
20(2), 28-34.—The means of teaching safety prac- 
tices in an electric company with 2700 employees is 
described. Committees, manuals, training courses, 
posters, and special notices are used. The program s 
value is proven in the steadily decreasing frequency 
of accidents, number of days lost, and decrease in 
severity of accidents.—J. L. Walker. 


6155. Herbert, Marvin J., & Jaynes, William E. 
(US A. Med. Res. Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Perform- 
ance decrement in vehicle driving. Journal of 
Engineering Psychology, 1964, 3(16), 1-8--Ճ bat- 
tery of 9 driving tests representing selected elements 
of the driving task were used. 180 Ss were allocated 
to 5 groups on the basis of the number of hours 
(0, 1, 3, 7, or 9); the members of each group drove 
a truck on a fatigue course after an initial test, and 
before a retest. Groups were equivalent on basis 
of pretest results. All post-fatigue correlations with 
hours of driving were significant at the 5% level or 
better. Performance decreased progressively through 
7 hours of driving. D. C. Hodge. 
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A. T. (Harvard Sch. Public Health) On 
driving o automobiles E Journal of 
Gerontology, 1964, 19,. 190-197.— number of 


drivers over the age of 60 had to i 
in 1960 from 5.9% in 1940. Drivers below 24 years 
and over 60 CCS worse records (accident per 
licensee) than middle Oups. t of 
accident of older drivers GB to be Mesi iim 
other age groups. Antecedent mechanisms are sug- 
gested.—J, Botwinick, 


6157. Michel, Roche. Psychologie et prevention 
routiere. [Psychology and highway prevention. ] 
Cahiers de Psychologie, 1964, 7(2), 77-83.—There 
is a growing need for vigorous, systematic studies of 
the psychological factors inherent in the behavior 
of the driver, Driver alertness, attitudes, and per- 
ception are areas which are currently being re- 
searched (no formal references). Education, begin- 
ning in the primary grades, is suggested as the most 
effective means available for accident prevention.— 
J. C. Moore. 


6158. Mortimer, Rudolf George. (Purdue U.) 
The effects of glare in simulated night driving. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 24(12), $574. AB. 
struct. 


6159, Robaye, Francine; Hubert, J., & Decroly, 
L. Estimation de la probabilité et de la gravité 
des accidents. Comparison entre des groupes à 
haute et basse frequence d'accidents. [Estimation 
of probability and seriousness of accidents. A com- 
parison of high and low accident prone groupe] 
Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 1963, 
12(4), 341-358.—"'The authors pointed out the fol- 
lowing differences between Ss with a high accident 
record and those with a low accident record: (1) 
higher frequency of dangerous behavior for those ՏՏ 
with a high accident record (experiment with driv- 
ers) ; (2) underrating of risks of accidents rtaining 
to that type of behavior for the same 55: (3) a 
greater sense of threatening aspect օք work for those 
who have a high accident record (experiment lami- 
nators and shearers); (4) impression of being per- 
sonally more exposed to danger (same Ss as in (3); 
(5) overestimation of the frequency of mild and null 
consequences in case of accident (work or everyday 
life same Ss as in (2) and (4)."—4uthor summary. 


6160. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U.) Safety 
devices or motor skills? Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(3), 952.—In a radio discussion, a 
protagonist of the motor industry showed no appre- 
ciation of a basic principle of Engineering Psychology 
—human errors and their consequences can be mini- 
mized by proper design. This note suggested that 
the principle might well be emphasized in an appro- 
priate part of the elementary course in Psychology.— 
Author abstract. 


6161. Suhr, Virtus W. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Speed and steering efficiency. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 18(3), 944.30 Ss were taken through 
a testing cycle which included average driving speed, 
50% above average speed, and double average speed. 
The Auto Trainer, made by the American Automo- 
bile Association, was used as the testing device. 
Mean average speed score for the 30 Ss was taken 
as the criterion of steering efficiency. Results for 
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the 3 driving speeds indicate that steering efficiency 
1 measured in this study tends to decrease as Auto 
rainer simulated speed increases. Author abstract. 
Apvexrisixe & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 
6162. Brown, W. Ք. (Bedford Coll, London) 


The titles of books. British Journal of 
Psyc . 1964, 55(3), 365-368.—Ratings on Se- 
mantic Differential scales were used to assess the 


"connotative meaning" of a set of book titles. Each 
book selected has been reissued in a paperback edition 
հաբեր a title different from the original title. Rat- 
ings of both titles were collected and compares: In 
most cases, the E titles were rated lower than 
the original ti on Evaluation and/or higher on 
Potency. The change of title is seen as an attempt 
to increase the “ e appeal" of the book, perhaps 
by enhancing its capacity to hold the attention of the 
prospective purchaser,—Jowrnal abstract. 
6163. Dudek, Frank J. (U. Nebraska) 
tions among television rating indices. Journal of 
Advertising research, 1964, 4(3), 24-28.—No single 
measure will reveal how well a TV show is doing. 
This factor analysis reveals that people respond to 
a show on 4 dimensions : familiarity, actual viewing, 


Rela- 


and 2 measures of liking.—Jow abstract. 
ery A., Konigsbacher, Kurt 


& . (Evans Res, & Develop- 
ment Corp, NYC) The importance of odor as a 
component; A tool of marketing. 


brand loyalty and pre- 
vents brand switching. Perfumes may be to 
odorous 


tone from need satisfactions with which they are 
associated and cultural values. Particular odors are 
useful in marketing particular products, as a pungent 
smell helps sell fertilizer. Odors evoking pleasant 

memories are particularly sought for. Proce- 
dures for evaluating odor characteristics of products 
are indicated. (20 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6165. Dudek, Frank J., & Thoman, Evelyn. (U. 
Nebraska) Scaling preferences for television 
shows. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(4), 
437-420.—The constant-sum method of psychological 

ing was applied to the problem of determining 
scale values for the dimension of liking for 18 tele- 
vision shows. 2 groups (N= 376 and 384) of 
relatively homogeneous Ss were employed. Groups 
came from different geographical areas. Stability of 
stimulus scale values is demonstrated when each 
oup is divided into 2 samples and scales determined 
br each sample. Scales from the 2 groups are com- 
pared, and correlations are determined between CSM 
scale values and commercial survey ratings.— ournal 
abstract. 


6166. Guest, Lester. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Brand loyalty revisited: A twenty-year report. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(2), 93-97.— 
Consistency of brand preferences and the relationship 
between preferences and use were investigated by 
mail questionnaires 20 years after original prefer- 
ences were specified. Reasons for discrepancies be- 
tween current preferences and use were also solicited. 
The relationships between consistencies of the 162 
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38: 6167 
respondents and some standard personal character- 
istics were determined. Average amount of agree- 


ment for stated preferences by a 20-year 
span was 26%, and for preference in 1941 and use in 
1961 was 23%. A degree of relationship was 
found between intelligence and preference agreement 
and original socioeconomic status and preference 
agreement. There was no evidence of a general 
factor of loyalty. Journal abstract. 
6167. Wells, William D. (R 


s U.) Recog- 
nition, recall, and rating scales. 


ournal of Adver- 
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tising Research, 1964, 4(3), 2-8. 
method should be used to gauge in 
ment and the use of recall would plumb how mean- 
ingful the message is and how well the brand name 
registers. “But to predict subsequent sales, just ask 
people to rate the ad." More recent work on ratin 
scales suggests that interpretation of rating scale 
results can be improved by taking account of the 
halo effect, suggesting that all rating scale results 
are strongly influenced by whether the respondent 
likes the advertisement. (15 ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 


—The recognition 
terest in advertise. 
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ABBREVIATIONS WHICH APPEAR IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


APA 

APGA 

ASTIA 

Heil. Schweiz. Z. Psychol, Amwend. 


BINOP 


CPI 

CTMM 

EPPS 

ETS 

FAA Civ. Aeromed. Res. Inst. Rep. 


HumRRO 

IPAT 

JAMA 

Jyvaskyla Stud. Educ, Psychol. Soc. Res. 
MA scale 

MMPI 

MPI 

NAS 

NASA 

NEA 

NIH 

NIMH 

NSF 

PARI 

PGR 

PRS 

KEMP Bulletin 
Riv. Psicol. Soc. 


SVIB 

SVPB 

TAT 

VA 

WAIS 

WHO Tech. Rep. Ser. 
WISC 
NAVTRADEVCEN 
USA MRL 

USA OHEL 

USA PRO 

USAF AMRL TDR 


USAF ARL 

USAF ASD 

USAF ESD 

USAF PRL 

USAF RTD 

USAF SAM 

USN Bur. Naval Pers. 
USN MNRU 

USN MRL 

USN SAM 


4 


American Psychological Association 

American Personne! & Guidance Association 

Armed Services Technical Information Agency 

Beihefte sur Schweizerischen Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 


Anwendungen 

BINOP: Bulletin de l'Institut. National d'Etude du Travail et 
d'Orientation Professionnelle 

California ical Inventory 

California Test of Mental Maturity 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Educational Testing Service 

Federal Aviation Agency Civil Aeromedical Research Institute 
Reports 

Human Resources Research Office 

Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 

Journal of the American Medical Association 

Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, Psychology & Social Research 

Manifest Anxiety scale (Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale) 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Maudsley Personality Inventory 

National Academy of Science 

National Aeronautics & Space Administration 

National Education Association 

National Institute of Health 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Science Foundation 

Parental Attitude Research Instrument 

Psycho-Galvanic Response 

Personnel Research Series (US Dept. of Agriculture) 

Research Group jor European Migration Problems 

Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio Italiano di Psicologia 
Generale e del Lavoro 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

Strong Vocational Preference Blank 

Thematic Apperception Test 

Veterans Administration 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

World Health Organization Technical Report Series 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

USN Training Device Center 

USA Medical Research Laboratory 

USA Ordnance Human Engineering Laboratories 

USA Personnel Research Office 

USAF Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories Technical Docu- 
mentary Report 

USAF Aeromedical Research Laboratory 

USAF Aeronautical Systems Division 

USAF Electronic Systems Division 

USAF Personnel Research Laboratory 

USAF Research & Technology Division 

USAF School of Aerospace Medicine 

USN Bureau of Naval Personnel 

USN Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit 

USN Medical Research Laboratory 

USN School Aviation Medicine 
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c i100 ANXIETY IN 
4585, 4607, SOSS 

CHILDHOOD /BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
4500, 4629, 4795 

CHILDHOOD, 
Au, 3992, 4527, 4835, 4574, 4599, 4610, 
4791) $877, 

CHILDHOOD/D: 


EVELOPMENT IN 
4485, 4490, 4491, 4493, 4495, 4406, 4499, 
ՀԱ 4554 $558 e 5 
4584; 4598, 4915, 5233 
CHILD HOQD/EMOTION AL. DISTURB- 


95 e. i SE 4563, 4609, 4616, 
9, 4620, $333, aa S494, $573, 
$630, $920, $925, $926, $929, 5931 
CHILD HOOD/GIFTED (SEE GIFTED) 


HOOD /HANDICAPPED 
$409, $$74, 5576, 5578, $580, 8881. 5553, 
5585, 5589, , 5595, 5647 
CHILDHOOD/LEARNING IN 
3687, 3691, 3694, 3698, 3701, Բր, 3748, 
3752. 3765, 3766, 3810, 3827, 
4570, 4572, 4573, asis, 4577, 
4228. 4579, äis 4583, 4724, 4 
CHILDHOOD /PERCEPTION 
3398, 3436, "i 4539, 4547, Bs, 4557, 
4592, 4593, 46 
CHILD HOOD/PERSON ALITY 
3891, 4594, 4595, 4596, 4601, 4602, 4603, 
4604; 4605, 4606, 4608, 4611, 4612, 4613, 
4617, 4719, 4852, 5909" 
AA CEN ORG Իվ 


CHILDHOOD/PRESCHOOL 
3013, 3560, 3715, 3888, 4523, 4543, 4555, 
4561, 4568, 4571, 4590, 4748, 5108 5832" 
LDH 00D/PSYCHOSIS IN 
4618, 5398, 5726 
CHILDHOOD. ARDED (SEE MEN- 
TAL RETARDATION) > 


$ 
(y^ 
CHILDHOOD SCHIZOPHRENIA IN 
(SEE SCHIZOPHRENTA/CHILDHOOD) 
CHIMPANZEE 
4397, 4345, 4391 


CHLORPROMAZINE 
4190, 4195, 4200, 4216, 


CHOICE BEHAVIOR EE ALSO D ECI- 
SION MAKING, ic FROBABIL- 
mo 


3895, 4000, 4005, 4008, 4011 4012, 4013, 
4011 
CLASS (SEE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, 
SOCIAL CLASS) 


CLASSIFICATION (SEE ALSO AP- 

PRAISAL, $1 ) 

CLASSROOM SEE ALSO EDUCATION, 
TEACHING) 


CLEFT ^ FALATE 
$602 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY (SEE 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/CLIENT CENTERED) 
CLINIC (SEE ALSO HOSPITAL) 
CLINICAL 1 
4023, 4587 $322, 
CLINICAL bare CHOLOGY ! (SEE ALSO 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY) 
3207, 3208, 3246, 3253, 4134, $253, $321, 


$036" 
CLOTHING 
COCHLEA (SEE ALSO EAR) 
4131, 4132 
confe GEE ALSO DISPLAY) 
COGNITION (SEE ALSO REASONING, 
THINKING) 
3112, 3812, 3964, 3966, 3967, 3991, 4504, 
3025, 5769: $781 
COGNITIVE DISSONANCE (SEE ALSO 
DISSONANCE) 
3081, 4684, 4769, 4816, 4836, 4848, 6108 
COGNITIVE BTYLE 


3039 
COLD (SEE T TEMPERATURE) 

COLLEGE (SEE ALSO EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL, ENT/COLLEGE, UNI- 


VERS ) 
4674, 5518, 5840, 5842, 5851, 5854, 5983, 
6005 
COLLEGE COUNSELING (SEE COUN- 
SELING) 
COLLEGE STUDENT (SEE STUDENT/ 
COLLEGE 
COLOR (5 ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
3359, 2M 3552, 3690, 4400, 5296, 5578, 


$778, 6 
ed BLINDNESS 


COLOR PERCEPTION 
3544, 3548, 3760 
es S513 3345, 3546 3550 
K , 3546, 3550, 3551, 3553 
COLOR-WORD ՀԵ 
d $094, 5095 
MMUNICATION (SEE ALSO IN- 
FORMATION, LANGUAGE, SPEECH, 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 


3062, 3074, 3230, 4858, 4930, 4934, 4038, 
1939, 4940, 5495, 5540, 6084, 6112, 6121 
COMMUNICATION/MASS 
80 3019, 4960, 4961, 4962, 4968 
MMUNITY (SEE ALSO CULTURE, 
GROUP) 
5477 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 
5491, 5493, 5494, 5536, 5931 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
^is ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY) 


COMPETITION (SEE ALSO CONFLICT, 
COOPERATION, MOTIVATION) 

COMPREHENSION 
4945 

COMPULSION 
5449, 5799 

COMPUTER & COMPUTATION 
3042, 3049, 3054, 3057, 3059, 3060, 3061, 
3065; 3067, 3068, 3069, 3072, 3080, 3090; 
3092, 3099; 3105: 3109, 3111, 3115, 3131; 
3137, 3140; 3146, 3193, 3204, 3278, 3595, 
3982; 5349, 5886 

CONCENTRATION CAMP 


CONCEPT (SEE ALSO ABSTRACTION, 
CONCEPT FORMATION, THINKING) 
3585, 3987, 3992, 3993, 3994, 4473, 4720, 
4756, 5721, 5890, 6147 
CONCEPT FORMATION 
3697, 3717, 3814, 3844, 3845, 3973, 3986, 
3989, 3990, 3991, 3995, 3999, 4791 


(SEE 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


9 GALVANIC SKIN RE- 
SPONSE (SEE GALVANIC SEIN RE- 


SPONSE) 
CONDITIONED EMOTIONAL RE- 
SPONSE 
4373, 4441 
CONDITIONED INHIBITION (SEE 
ALSO INHIBIT! 
CONDITIONED REFLEX (SEE ALSO 
CONDITIONING/CLASSICAL.” REFLEX) 
3265, 3285, 3286, 3749, 4119, 4201, 4213, 
4215; 4310, 4352, 4363, 4364, 4368" 
CONDITION RESPON Եշ 
3625, 3728, 3757, 3759, 4370, 4383, 4390 
CONDITIONING ' (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADINGS) 
3735, 3739, 3745, 3746, 3748, 3755, 3763, 
4059; 4097, 4105, 4355, 4365, 4369, 4380, 
4381, 4386, 4389, 4453, 5404 
CONDITIONING/AVOIDANCE 
3733, 3747, 4071, 4301, 4366, 4344, 4413, 
4414, 4415. 4416, 
CONDITIONING /OLASSICAL 
3079, 3730, 3731, 3733, 4318, 4379, 4382, 
CONDITIONING/EYELID 
$727, $734, 3738, 3740, 3741, 3743, 3744, 
3750, 3751 
CONDITIONING INTEROCEPTIVE 
3758, 4033 
CONDITIONING/OPERANT 
3736, 4388 
CONDITIONING/VERBAL 
3691, 3737, 3742, 3754, 3829, 3844, 3871, 
3803, 5162, S186, $517, 5747 
CONE (SEE RETINA) 
CONFERENCE (SEE SYMPOSIUM) 
CONFLICT (SEE ALSO COMPETITION, 
LEARNING/AVOIDANCE) 
3745, 3902, 4019, 4648, 4877 
CONFORMITY (SEE ALSO AUTHORI- 
TARIANISM, | GROUP INFLUENCE, 
POWER/SOCIAL 
4737, 4852, 4860, 4863, 4865, 4870, 4875, 
4876, 4877, 4880, 4887, 4889, 5177 
CONSCIENCE 
CONSCIOUSNESS (SEE ALSO ATTEN- 
TION, ARENESS, SLEEP, UNCON- 
SCIOUS) 


CONSERVATISM 
CONSONANCE (SEE DISSONANCE) 
CONSTANT 
CONSTANCY 

3387, 3398, 3455, 5756 
CONSULTING 
6018, 6107, 6113 
CONSUMER 
CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 

CONSUMER PREFERENCE) 

e i PREFERENCE 
CONTENT 
CONTEXT 

3364, 3954 
CONTRAST 

3365 
CONTRIBUTION & CRITICISM 
SONERION (SEE ALSO DISPLAY) 


CONVULSION (SEE ALSO ELECTRO- 
CONVULSIVE SHOCK, EPILEPSY) 

EEN 

COORDINATION (SEE ALSO HAND CO- 
EA SHER, 


CORPUS COLLOSUM 
4089 


CORRELATION (SEE ALSO STATISTICS) 
3129, 3133, 3145, 3151, 3160, 3162, 4364 
CORTEX (SEE ALSO CEREBRAL COR- 
4060, 4076, 4099 
COUNSELING (SEE ALSO GUIDANCE, 
INTERVENING) 
3256, 5249, 5499, 5500, 5501, 5502, 5503, 
5506, 5507, 5509, 5510, 5514, 5517, 5518, 
5919, 5036, 5955, 5956, 5960, 5062" 
COUNSELOR 
5504, 5511, 5515, 5541 
COUNTERTRANSFERENCE (SEE 
TRANSFERENCE) 
COUNTING 
6121 
COURT 
5698 
COURTSHIP 
4482 


(SEE ALSO 


CREATIVITY (SEE A GIFTED, 
MUSIC, THINKING) IARE 
D „ 4986, 6001, $110, 
$113, 5115; 5117, $119, $124, hi n 
$128, 3129, $130, $135, 1172 5137, SEM 


5139, 5140, $141, $275 
cur 88 pei 
MINALS (SEE 
UENCY/JUV AW PRISON; 
694, $697, $101, 7. 108, 1A. 


bita 5118, 5722, 57 
CRITICAL FLICKER FUSION 
FLICKER FUSION) 
CRITICAL INCIDENT 


5732 
—Á PERIOD 


CROSS-CUL TURA xe ERENCES 
(SEE ALSO CULTURE 
4659, 4698, $702. 10. 4712, 4718, 4720, 
4721; 4723, 4726, 4824 
CUE 
3400, 3411, 3517, 3704, 3785, 3792, 3854 
3973, 3995, 3997, 4394, 4401 
CULTURE (SEE ALSO ACCU LTURATION, 
CULTURES, GROUP INFLUENCE, RACE} 


(SEE 


4995 
CULTURE/CHANGE IN (SEE ALSO 
CULTURE, CULTURES) 
4692, 4792 
CULTURES & COUNTRIES (SEE ALSO 


CULTURE) 
3040, 3291, 4614, 4697, 4713, 4714, 4715, 
4716, 4724, 5470, 5671, 5837, 5988 
CURIOSITY 
4548, 4552, 4591, 5230 
CUTANEOUS SENSITIVITY (SEE ALSO 


) 
3566, 3569 
CYBERNETICS 
3045, 3052, 3053, 3088, 3100, 3101, 3127, 
4041, 4063, 6016 


DARK ADAPTATION (SEE ALSO AD- 
APTATION/SENSORY) 
3542, 3696 
DATA PRESENTATION 
DATA PROCESSING (SEE ALSO COM- 
ETTER STATISTICS) 


98 
DAY DREAMING (SEE FANTASY) 
DEAFNESS 
3964, 4949, 5495, E 5885 5587, 5589, 
5591, 5923, 5930, 
DEATH (SEE ALSO I HOMICIDE, SUICIDE) 
4531, 4609, 4663, 4761 
DECISION MAKING (SEE ALSO CHOICE 
BEHAVIOR, LEA G/PROBABILITY) 
3050, 3982, 4002, 4003, 4004, 4007, 4009, 
4010, 4012, 4014, 4019, 4021, 4024, 4602 


DEFECATION 

DEFENSE MECHANISM (SEE ALSO 
DEFENSIVENESS, EN PERCEP- 
T303, 5250, 5802 
DEFENSE/PERCEPTUAL (SEE ALSO 


EO M 
DEFENSIVENESS (SEE ALSO DEFENSE 
2518 
DELAYED REACTION & RESPONSE 

3453, 4073, 4088, 4367, 4454 ez 
DELINQUENCY/JUVENILE (SEE A 
E e D m 


pension w 5763 

DENIAL (SEE DEFENSE MECHANISM) 

EE (SEE ALSO AUTONOMY) 
4503 

DEPERSONALIZATION 


3615 
DEPRESSION (SEE ALSO EMOTION, 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS) gs 
4099, 5328, 5561, 5779, 5781, 5782, 707 
5784, 5785, 5786, 5788, 5789, BEE 104. 
DEPRIVATION (SEE ‘ALSO 
TION/SENSORY, ISOLATION) 


4458 
DEPRIVATION/SENSOR 

3317, 3318, M 3427, 3381, 3612, 3615, 

3616, 3617, 3662, 3675, 3890 4122, 515 ES 
DEPTH PERCEPTION (SEE PERC! 


TION/DE N 
DESBUBEGATION (SEE INTEGRA: 
TION) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


"շո." 
ui H. At. S978, LU 
(ME 


eck H 


s. ALSO COLLEGE, 
Gantt 


xt 
4132, Ou 
DIGIT (SEE ALSO NUMBER) 


3616 
5 (SEE PHYSICAL MANDI- 
Շ ) 
DISASTER 
4643, 4905 
DISCIPLINE (SEE ALSO CONFORMITY, 
POWER 


) 
DISCRIMINATION y 
3199, 1440, 3516, 3762, 3769, 4089, 4092, 


$709 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING (SEE 
TION) 


DO 


PEN «յոլն. 
EX Ka 1107. $184 


LEARNING/DISCRIMINA cu rwn 
$068 14), 7 
DISCRIMINATION REVERSAL xrriCIENCÉ 2 
3410, 4403 3343 
DISCUSSION A: z 
3931 ( ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 
WC E 03 3559, $613 E ' n $115, 5252, 1253, 5257, ռո, 1410, 
DISPLACEMENT (SEE DEFENSE ai k D 
MECHANISM) ron IDENTITY 
DISPLAY (SEE ALSO CONTROL) 4979, $235 
= n 6150, 6151, 6152 ) TAYCNOLOOY 
DISTANCE (SEE ALSO DISTANCE/AP. n $ 
SC mew 
DISTANCE/APPARENT 4027, 4071, 4105 
3386, 3418, 3432, 3567 ELECTROCARDIOGRAM 
DISTRACTION (SEE ALSO ATTENTION) ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK 
DISTRIBUTION (SEE ALSO STATIS- ELECTRODE (SEE ALSO ELECTRODE/ 
3132, 3134 3317, 4027 
DIVORCE ELECTRODE/IMPLANTED 
DOCTORATE 4133 
3241, 3249, 3253, 3254, 3257 ELECTRODERMAL RESPONSE (SEE 
DOG V. SKIN 
4090, 4110, 4213, 4215, n . ar m5 t ENCEPHALOGRAFHY (SEE 
44, „ 88, 4106, 4107, 4109, 4110, 
DOGMATISM  ' 1111, 4112, 4113, 4114, 4115, 4116, 4117, 
4602, 4762, 4786, 4837, 5014 4118, 4119, 4120, 4121, 4111, 4113, 4124, 
DOLL PLAY + է 4125, 4126, 4127, 4128, 4129, 4130, 41M, 
RK wë us 
5 KEEN MUSCLE) 
DRAW-A-MAN TEST ELECTRON! 
2 p RAPHY 
DRA WA PERRON S194, 5210, $785 4022 
DINI. ESTHETICS ի ELECTRORETINOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO 
3873, 4241, 4523, p 4562, 5201, S764, RETINA) 
41 
DREAM (SEE ALSO DREAMING) a, EMBEDDED 
5267, $296, $422, 5435, $437, $439, 3184, 4592 
$40 88 EMOTIÓN (SEE ALSO AFFECT, DE- 
DREAMING PRESSI 
C Get, "äer cere 
DRINKING | (SEE ALSO ALCOHOL ney BAL DHOOD. EMOTION 2 
ET TAL DISORDER)... A 
ER 3692 Shs ALSO MOTIVATION? EMOT ALITY XSEE ALSO EMOTION) 
, ) 1 
E «Ա արա": 


6155, 6157, 6158, 6161 


(SEE ALSO HORMONE, 
DRUG ADDICTION (SEE ALSO DRUG 


ENDOCRINE 
GLAND 


EFFECTS, DRUGS) ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 
5686, 5687, 5688 GINEERS & ENGINEERING 
DO RUG THERAPY) | m AE 
3734, 4125, 4127, 4180, 4181, 4182, 4183, ENGLISH i, 5867 
4185, 4186, 4188, 4194, 4107 De 1190 8 (SEE ALSO URINATION) 
i 
4206, 4207: 4208, 4213, 4214, 4215, 4216, 4544, 5310, 5320 


$194 NEN. 
ALSO DRUG 4271, 4302, 4324, 5128 


DRUG THERAPY (SEE 8 
EFFECTS EPIDEMI 
prow 3328, 5331, 5332, un T EPIDEMIOLOGY 
RUGS (SEE ALSO, TRANQUILIZE| ; 
4203, 4210, 5619, 5775 EPILEPSY (SEE ALSO SEIZ 
DUCK 4108, 5620, 5622, 5625, 5627 


v 


SE wa, թո 
i pun, ma. a. 


la H 


| KFISEFHMRBINE 


ar 
ամ COWARDS PERSONAL PREF- 
D itt Pit? ) 
truant € APPARATUS) 
ԼՆ Ant, 3720, 2094, 3000 
rs ArE 
Kat AFE LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 


AE: 
karnryica (SEE ALSO ART, CREA 


TIVITY, MUSIC) 
1979, mai, 4444, 4644, IL an 
vries 


441). $934, 4027 
retten 


«t 
ամո: - արտի (EE ALSO RACE) 


* 
* 
atte, 1074 
rox kb TEN 
an 11/1 
EVOLUTION 
331, 479, 4412 
EXCRETIONA Է cum (SER MENTA 
VAETARDATION WEE EH 
T3, «471 ex 4 
ern (SEE MANAGEMENT) 
ux $107, 6120 
EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOG d 
CHIATRY 2 
3015, 3413, un 
MALAM auo rum 
** TION 4 ANCY (SEE 
ALSO ASPIRATION). oy 
1, 
E * 


3508, 1445, 3479, 4020, 4443, 
$900 


$074, 4125 
TIAL (ER FOTEN- 


Bs), 2444, 3232 
արու wie 4301, 4307, 4481 
EXPERIMENTAL DENION” < 


DO 
MEN AL PSYCHOLOGY 
xxr ATION „ EXPERI- 
աին DET AG TOC p: amy 
EXPLORATÓRY bEMAVIO 
4268, 4441, 4484, 4991 
Կ (SEE FACIAL EXPRES- 
EXTINCTION ‘she ALSO PORGETTING, 
is 3711. 375. 4430, 4443 
NEE 
3859, 4340 
EXTINCTION 


[RESISTANCE 
3419, 3861, 4351, 4356, 4415, 4417, 4419, 


4436 
EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION (SEE 
ALSO PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 


3601, 3602, 3604, 3606 
EXTRAVERSION (SEE ALSO INTRO- 


17, $154, 5171, $176, $227 
EvE, ALSO RETINA, VISION) 
EYE MO ALSO EYE 


MUSCLE, NYSTAGMUS) 
3554, 3555, 3557, 3559, 3560, 3624, 4066, 
$624, 5776 


LE 

EYELID CONDITIONING (SEE CON- 
DITIONING/EYELID) 

SENCK, H. J. 
5225, $729 


Թ SCALE (SEE ALSO CALIFORNIA F 
SCALE) 


4803, 5028, 5166 
FACIAL EXPRESSION (SEE ALSO EX- 
PRESSION) 


4666 
ACTOR ANALYSIS 

3176, 3177, 3180, 3181, 3182, 3183, 3184, 
3185, 3186, 3187, 3188, 3189, 3190, 3191, 
3192, 3193, 3194, 3195, 3196, 3198, 3199, 
3200, 3201, 3202, 3203, 3204, 3205, 3654, 
3666, 3966, 4161, 5040, 5105, 5131, 5133, 
5134, 5515, 5717, 5817, 6028 

E (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, 


UCCESS) 
3657, 4568, 5118, 5922 
FAKING 


ւժ" 


FAMILIARITY qus ALSO EXPERI- 

FAMILY RELA- 
PARENT) 

— 5906 

5510, m. 5916, 5530, 5532, 


„ 4639, 
18 $131, $1. 14 
FANTASY (SEE AUTISM, DREAM- 
ING, IMAGERY) 
3017, 4545, 4549, 5187 


FARMING 


FEAR ALSO EMOTION, MOTIVA- 
TION BIA, ANXIETY) 
3301, 4268, 4317, 4332, 4371, 4469, 4485, 
4893, 5439 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS (SEE MENTAL 
TION 


RETARDA 
FEEDBACK ( KNOWLEDGE 
OF RESULTS, REINFORCEMENT) 
3098, 3360, 3575, 3586, 3588, 3669, 3718. 
3904. 5878, $887, 6139 


FEELING 


3008 
FELLOWSHIPS & SCHOLARSHIPS 
* ALSO MASCULIN- 


4564 
FIELD. "THEORY (SEE ALSO GESTALT 
CLA 
FIGHTING (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, 
Uy 
FIGU FFECT (SEE AF- 
LIEREFFECT/FIGURAD 


"ESP 


FILM 
3631, 5248, 5882, 6149 
FINGER 


FISH 
4111, 4181, 4303, 4317, 4319, 4430, 4466 
FLAVOR (SEE. TASTE) 
KER (SEE ALSO FLICKER FUSION) 
3335, 3384, 563 
LICKER 


FLI FUSION 
3455, 3532, 3533, 3534, 4195, 5549 
FLIGHT 
FOLLOWING RESPON; 
FOOD (SEE O ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 


FEEDING, OBESITY) 
5 
D INTAKE '  ' 

FOOD PREFERENCE 
FORCED CHOICE 


FOREIGN 

FOREMAN (SEE SUPERVISION 

FORGETTING (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, 
ETE OE " MEMORY, RETENTION) 


FORM "PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEP- 
TION/FORM) 
FORMULA 


3147, 3158. 3163, 3165, 3175, 3347 
FOSTER HOME (SEE ADOPTION) 


CE 
3296, 5737 


, S. 
3009; 3032, 3047, 3239, 3266, 5259, 5271, 
5272: 5274 


SHIP 
oa 4676, 4866, 4882, 6101 


4162 
FRONTAL LOBE (SEE ALSO CORTEX 
FRONTAL LOBOTOMY (SEE ALS 
FRUSTRATION (SEE ott AGGRES- 
SION, CONFLICT, EMOTION) 
3320, 3642, 4448, 4545, 5857 


G-FORCE D GRAVITY) 
GALVANIO SKIN RESPONSE 
3307, 3343, 3613, 3622, 3632, 3731, 4036, 


GAME THEORY (SEE "ALSO. DECISION 
es LEARNING/PROBABILITY) 


GENERALIZATI TION (SEE ALSO AB- 
75 GENERALIZATION/STIM- 


Տ 
3309, 3312, "3109, 3813, 3816, 4341 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


զառ: ERALIZATION/STIMULUS 
3390, 3688, 3700, Dos 3917, 4349, dy 


3169, 4221, 4237, 4241 
GENTLING (SEE HANDLING) 


GERIATRICS (SEE ALSO GERONTOL- 
OGY, OLD AGE) 
. 4813 Y 
GERONTOLOGY (SEE ALSO GERIAT- 
RICS, OLD A 
GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO 
GESTURE 
GIFTED 
5948, $949, $950, 5951, 5952, 5953, 5995 
GLAND’ (SEE ALSO ENDOCRINE, HOR- 


dns 


GOAL (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 
GOODÉNOUGH TEST (SEE DRAW-A- 
MAN TEST, DRAW-A-PERSON TEST) 

GOVERNMENT 

GRAPHOLOGY (SEE ALSO HAND- 

WRITING 
$224, 5228 

GRAVITY (SEE ALSO WEIGHTLESS- 

NESS) 


3352, 3475, 4220 
GROUP’ (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS 
COMME ITY, CULTURE, REFERENCE 


REG Son, LA 4865, 4871, 4887, 4890, 


SION 
4853, 4854, 4885, 4888, 5513 
GROUP’ DYNAMICS 

4664, 4745, 4858, 4881, 4883, 4893, 4900 
GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 

4869, 4873, 4886, 4894 
GROUP’ INFLUENCE 

4638, 4857, 4860, 4867, 4878, 4889, 4896, 


4978 
GROUP PRODUCTIVITY 
3940, 4856, 4859, 4903 
GROUP THERAPY (SEE PSYCHO- 
THERAPY/GROUP) 
GROUP/ETHNIC Տոր ALSO ETHNOL- 
OGY, RACE) 
GROUP/SMALL 
4690, 4855, 4864, 4868, 4875, 4891, 4898 
GROWTH (SEE ALSO DEVELOPMENT. 


MATURATION, MENTAL DEVELOP: 
MENT) 


4625 
GUIDANCE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
INGS, COUNSELING) 


5505, 5508 
GUIDAN! X CHILD 
5374, 553. 


SE eg) EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE/VOCATIONAL 
5518, 5536, 5961, 6050, 6051, 6059 
GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN TEMPERA- 
MENT SURVEY 
GUILT 


5236 
SONDA PIG 
GUSTATION (SEE TASTE) 


HABIT (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, 
LEARNING) 
4348, 4580 
HABIT STRENGTH 
4344 
HABITUATION 
HALLUCINATION 
3556, 3616, 5420, 5556 
HALLUCINOGEN 
4206, 4212 


D 
4247 
HAND COORDINATION 
HAND DEXTERITY (SEE DEXTERITY) 
HANDEDNESS 
4246, 4248 
HANDICAP (SEE ALSO CHILDHOOD 
BANDIGALPEDI PHYSICAL HANDL 


HANDLING 
3541, 4299, 4300, 4360 
HAND WEITINO, (SEE ALSO GRAPHOL- 


oG 
4204, 5224, 5228, 5805 
HEADACHE 
HEALTH (SEE ALSO MENTAL HEALTH) 


vi 


HEARING (SEE AUDITION 
ane ON) 


HEARING AID 
HEARING LO 
G LOSS (SEE A J 
BARING Loss ( LSO AUDITION, 
5592, $593, $594, 5596, 5790 
HEARING THRESHOLD (SEE AUDE 


TION) 
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LEARNING/PERCEPTUAL 4184 

PERFORMANCE (SEE PERFORM- FLAY (SEB ALIO RECREATION, SPORTS) 


ANCE 
3611, 3619, 3626, 3660, 3980, 4171, 4224, 


80 
1 t 6085, 6155 ISSON DISTRIBUTION (SEE DIS- 


TRIBUTION, MATHEMATICS) 
PERSEVERATION POLICE 
$231, 5653 6047 

PERSON PREFERENCE POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 

ULE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREF- 4999 

EREN SCHEDULE) POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PERSONALITY (SEE ALSO NEXT POLITICS 

113912410 4817, 4988, 4094, 4999, 5001 POLYGRAPH 

4 5011: 5189, 5225, $227, $229, POPULARITY (SEE ALSO SOCIAL DE- 


soos, 
$299, 5669, $717, 5729 A 


SIRABILITY 
PERSONALITY CHANG PORTEUS MAZE (SEE MAZE) 


4640, 4984, $306 PORTRAITS 
PERSONALITY CORRELATES POTENTIAL/EVOKED (SEE ALSO 
4000, 4021, 4602, 4730, 4906, 4986, 4989, ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY) 
4990, 4992, $000, $007, 9010: $159, 5163, | wël 4126 11 4135 
$237, 5301, $822 WE 
PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS (SEE PER- 4653. 4729, 4781, $872, 6007 
wë EEN INVENTORY (SEE IN. PRACTICE, 3848, 3906, 5894 
VENTORY) ` | renEDIÓTION RG ALSO ACHIEVE- 
ALITY MEASUREMENT MENT/PREDI 


ON OF) 
3162, 3168, 3175, 4018, 4646, 4862, 5069, 
$373, $713, 5757, 5956, $983, 5984, 6044, 
6047, 6062, 6063, 6065, 6074, 6075, 6076, 


'ERSON. 
4998, 5156, 5167 
PERSONALITY TEST (SEE TEST/PER- 
SONALITY) 


$184 
PERSONALITY THEORY 
PERSONALITY TRAIT (SEE ALSO IN- 
VENTO! 


RY 
$189, $2. 4050, 4980, 5013, $209, 5226, 
5582, 
PERSONALITY/ASSESSMENT 
3235, 4601, 4603, 4987, 5026, 5153, 5224, 


6077 
PREFERENCE 
ՒԱՆ 3632, 3633, 4093, 4502, 4633, 4966, 


3 
PREJUDICE (SEE ALSO ANTI-SEMITISM, 
TTITUD 


A 
4614, 4731, 4533, 4886 
PRENATAL 


5225 
PERSONALITY/CHILDHOOD ` (SEE 
ID/PERSONALITY) PRESTIGE (SEE ALSO SOCIOECONOMIC 
DROO F DEVELOPMENT STATUS, SOCIAL CLASS) 
P 480 N. 21. (SEE ALSO NEXT REA D- PRISON (SEE ALSO CRIME & CRM- 


INGS) 


6084, 6123 5706, 5714 
PERSONNEL/INDUSTRIAL PRISON INMATE 

6078, 6089, 6131 5701, 5705, 5734 
PERSONNEL/MILITARY PROBABILITY (SEE ALSO LEARNING/ 
PEBSONNEL/PSYOHOLOGICAL. 3600, 3863, Hm 4007, 6159 x 

PROBABILITY | LEARNING (SE 
PERBUARION Aut ALSO PROPAGANDA) LEARNING/PROBABILITY) ` 
X 4814, PROBLEM SOLVING (SEE ALSO 

EBENONENOLOUE CHOICE BEHAVIOR, DECISION MAK- 

NYLKETONURIA 3792, 3963, 3968, 3974, 3975, 3976, 3977, 

Sne 3978, 3979, 3080, 3984, 3985, 4993 

5100 O18. 511. 3118, 3119, 3120, 3121, | rl 
méiert E ALSO FE) EL PROFILE (SEE SCORE & SCORING) 

4597, 4600, 5247, 5270, 5805, 5921 PROGRAMED TNT ACHING) (SEE 


G MACHINE) 
4710, 5861, 5883, 5885, 5888, 5889, 5800, 
5892, 5893, 5894, 5896, 5897, 5932, 6070, 
6079, 6124 


PROGRAMING 
3857, 4014, 4280, 4286, 6085 


. 9 


ix " 


PHONEME 

PHONETICS (SEE ALSO SPEECH) 
4530, 4925, 4943 

PHOTIC (SEE LIGHT, OPTICS) 

PHOTOGRAPH (SEE ALSO PORTRAITS) 


Wem ~~: ——— MATRICES TEST 

PROJECTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE 
$351 Ն 

FROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE (SEE ALSO 


Tan 
4904, $021 ety f 2n. $223 


PROPAGANDA Alo Si 
VESTIBULAR rion ( 


FROTENTANTISM 
FSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS (SEE PSY- 
CHODIAGNOSIS 


Շ 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT (SEE ALSO 
PATIENT) 


3310, M73, 4217, 4809, 5015, $030, $074, 
$215, s 5306, 


34M, $491. 
5555, $556, $558, $570, , $689, $727, 
5730, m 5785, $788, $790, $791, $794, 


$ 
— 
PSYCHIATRY (SEE ALSO PSYCHO- 
THERAPY 


) 
EE 
6: " 
PSYCHOANALYSIS (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADINGS) 
3280, 3287, $012, $260, 5264, 5287, 5335, 


(WI 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/INTERPRETA- 
$254, $255, $261, $262, 5263, $267, $268, 
$270, $280, 5286: $295; 5296, 5454, 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/THEORY 
$252, $253, $257, 5265, $266, 5269, 
$271, $272, $274; $279, 5281, 5282: $283; 
$184, $285, $288, 5289, 5290, 5291, 5292, 
293, 5294, 5383, 5387, 5413 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/THERAPY 
$258, $275, $364, 5377, 5402 
PSYCHÓDIAGNOŠIS (SEE ALSO DIAG- 


BH SEL $996, 5107, 5109, 5306, 5335, 
PSYCHODRAMA (SEE ALSO GROUP 
E 4895, 5385, 5386, 5388, 5392, 5461, 


PSYCHOKINESIS (PK) (SEE PARA- 
PSYCHOLOGY) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS (SEE TESTS 
& TESTING) 


PSYCHOLOGIST 
3247, 3248, 4688, 4727 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3031, 3033, 3040, 3093, 3114, 3236, 3239, 
3243, 3252, 3263, 3264, 4722, 4953, 5821 
PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 
3273, 3274, 3275, 3277, 3278, 3279, 3282, 
3284, 3289, 3291, 3293, 3294, 3299, 3910, 
4159, 4727 
PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE 
ALSO PERFORMANCE) 
see, 3662, 3663, 3667, 4198, 4218, 5097, 


PSYCHONEUROSIS (SEE NEUROSIS) 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY (SEE ALSO AB- 
NORMAL PSYCHOLOGY) 
3230, 4237, 4794, 4834, 5258, 5567, 5568, 
5572, 5573, 5749 
PSYCHOPATHY (SEE MENTAL DIS- 
ORDER) 
PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY (SEE ALSO 
— 11 — EFFECTS) 
PSYCHOPHYSICS (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADINGS) 


3334, 3360, 3366, 3767, 3768 
PSYCHOPHYSICS/METHOD 
PSYCHOPHYSICS/SCALES 
EE 
CHOPHYSIOLOGY (SEE PHYSIO- 
ԱՏԱՄ, PSYCHOLOGY) | 
SIS & PSYCHOTIOS (SEE ALSO 
MENTAL DISORDER, SPECIFIC PSY- 
3188, 5102, 5412, 5454, 5659, 5725, 5731, 
- 3733, 5796. pM 
PSYCHOSIS/CHILDREN 
5398, 5726 
PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER (SEE 
ALSO PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINES 
4222, 5802, 5807, $809 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 
5326, 5810 t 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


5309, 5311, $314, $316, 5317 
$329, 
1, S342, $344, 


PSYCHOTHERAPY GRO tr 
5384, 5387, 5389, $390, $391, $393, 5394, 
771 5396, $398, $399, 5400, 5401, 5402, 


PSYCHOTHERAPY/ RESEARCH IN 
$336, 5337, $343, $345, 5346, $350, S351, 
$370, 5397, 5408 

PUBERTY 
5269. 5915 

PUBLIÓ QFINION (SEE ALSO OPINION) 


4838, 483 
PULSE (SEE BLOOD, CARDIOVASCULAR, 
HEART) 


PUNISHMENT (SEE ALSO DISCIPLINE, 
REINFORCEM /NEGATIVE) 
3869, 4344, 4369, 4426, 4435, 4442, 4455, 
4456, $723, 5838 


Q-SORT 
4838, 4539, 4845, 5397 
QUESTIONNAIRE (SEE ALSO CHECK 
LIST, INVENTORY, SCALE, SURVEY) 
4608, 5019, 5026, 6013, 6039 


BIT 
4072, 4109, 4179, 4209, 4337, 4379, 4382 
RACE (SEE ALSO ETHNOLOGY) 
725, 4744, 4746, $709, 5719 


6147 
RADIATION 
4221, 4366 
RADIO (SEE ALSO COMMUNICATION/ 
MASS) 


RANDOMNESS 
3900, 3957 
RECH 
1 
RAT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
4083, 4084, 4085, 4089, 4095, 4099, 4103, 
4114, 4164, 4170, 4228, 4232, 4235, 4236; 
4243, 4250, 4256, 4265, 4289, 4300, 4301; 
4332, 4355, 4361, 4373, 4377, 4387, 4470 
4471, 4477, 4478, 4481, 4487, 4724 
RAT/ACTIVITY 
4078, 4238, 4257, 4261, 4268, 4276, 4299 
RAT/AVOIDANCE IN 
4375, 4384, 4416 
RAT/DEPRIVATION IN 
4115, 4163, 4326, 4331, 4376, 4427, 4458, 


RAT/DISCRIMINATION IN 
4404, 44 


m a 4190, 4197. 4216 449 
h 197, 4216 4494 
RAT/LEARNING IN 

4076, 4298, 4300, 4328, 4329, 4330, 4342, 


4344, 4348, 4351, 4353, 4354, 4360, 4366; 
PL 4397, 4412, 4418, 4425, 4439, 4448, 


RAT/MOTIVATION IN 
4325, 4343, 4433, 4456 
RAT/REINFORCEMENT IN 
4264, 4341, 4419, 4420, 4421, 4422, 4423, 
4429, 4431, 4435, 4436, 4438, 4440, 4445, 
4447, 4449, 4450, 4460, 4464, 4467, 4472 
BAX/SECONDATY REINFORCEMENT 


4437, 4465 
RATING (SEE ALSO PEER RATING, 
RATING, SCALE) 
iu 3157, 4658, 6061, 6088, 6103, 6134, 


RATING SCALE 
5015, 5336, 5783, 6071, 6167 
RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 
TESS (SEE PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 


84e 3499. 5199, 3500 
, 3499, 3501, 3502, 3503, 
3504, 3505, 3506, 3507, 3508: 3509; 3510; 
3511, 3512, 3513, 3514; 3515, 3516, 3525 
a L8 4497, 4566, 5635, 5636, 5658, 6083 
IVE INHIBITIO. a 
TION/REACTIVE) SE 


x 


BAD | 


READABILITY 
$901 


READING (SEE ALSO NEXT K. 
3434, 3556, 3179, 4576, 1228 men 
$895, 5923, $937, 5938. $039, IPAR, bai 


READING DEFICIENCY 
4245, 4249, $934, 5935, 
$944, $945 

REASONING (SEE ALSO COGNITION 

THINKING) ` 


3971, 5668, 5941 


$934, 19940, 994). 


REC SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECOG 
NITION, RETENTION) առ 
3369, 3711, 8, 3843, 3865, 3905, 9908, 
3912, 3913, 3916, 3928, 3931, 3211, au 
3934, 3938, 3939, 3945, 3956, 4104, 1009, 
$677, 6167 
RECOGNITION (SEE ALSO MEMORY, 


RECALL, RETENTION) 
1177 3361, 3403, 3671, 3716, 3919, 4u, 


RECREATION 
REFERENCE 
GROUP) 


4222 
REFLECTANCE (SEE ALSO BRIGHT- 
NESS) 


REFLEX (SEE ALSO CONDITIONED 
ton 


3 
REFUGEE 
FE 
REGRESSION/DEVELOPMENTAL 
REHABILITATION (SE ALSO RE. 
HABILITATION/VOCATIONAL, COUN- 
SELING) 


5087, 5538, 5539, 5541, 5542 
REHABILITATION/VOCATIONAL 
aoe 5543, 5545, 5546, 5547, 5579, S645, 


5 
REINFORCEMENT (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADINGS, DISCIPLINE, KNOWLEDGE 
OF RESULTS) ` 
3307, 3686, 3841, 3856, 3859, 3862, 3870, 
3872, 3875, 3876, 3877, 3882, 3892, 3894, 
3897, , 4401, 4430, 
4440, 4442, 4443, 4446, 4447, 4449, 4450, 
, 4540, 4571, 
S661, 5738, 


REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE 
3721, 3860, 3861, 4013, 4420, 4421, 
4429, 4444, 4445, 4457, 4462, 4463, 

REINFORCEMENT/DELAYED 
3719, 3865, 3888, 3898, 4467, 5238 

REINFORCEMENT/INTERMITTENT 

REINFORCEMENT/LIGHT m 


GROUP (SEE ALSO 


4428, 
4466 


3738, 3859, 3884, 3990, 4436 
Ապա աաա RHOONDANY 


REINFORCEMENT/VERBAL 
3781, 3992, 4789 
RELIABILITY 
3152, 3157, 3161, 3357, 3843, 4538, 4800, 
5046, 5055, 5059, 5081, 5099, 5110, 6138 
RELIGION (SEE ALSO CULTURES) 
3292, 4569, 4617, 4655, 4754, 4761, 4773, 
4779, 4791, 4832, 5011, 5220, 5505, 5555 
REMINISCENCE 
3833, 4121 
REPORT 
3209, 3210 
REPRESSION 
MECHANISM) 
3325, 5283 : 
RESEARCH (SEE ALSO EXPERIMENTA- 
TION, RESEARCH METHODS, SURVEY 
3112, 3150, 3217, 4542, 5501, 5560, 5843, 
5860, 5870, 5879, 5880, 5939 
RESEARCH METHODS 
RESERPINE 
RESPIRATION 
3611, 3755, 3758, 4178, Ee LA 
RESPONSE (SEE ALSO RES : 
TENCY, DELAYED RESPONSE, SET/RE- 
SPONSE) բ 
3102, 3303, 3440, 3688, 3773, 3809, 3852, 
3860, 3861, 3888, 3802, 3899, 3900, 4312, 
4459, 4901, 4902 
RESPONSE LATENCY 
3865, 3866, 4128, 4407, 4464, 4508 
RESTRAINT 
BRTARDATE (SEE MENTAL RETARDA- 


(SEE ALSO DEFENSE 


GH 


SESCH Լ» FORMATION | 


n) 
AA (SEE ALJO ELECTROSETINOG | 
Y. EYE) 
Mt. * 


D 
Eius seh at 
MI 11 
որո չոռ oit 


"LE 


Bais, 1112, 3TH, , MI», ee, Ch | 
weld, 4419, 44d, m 
ts ENCEPMALON (UE ALIO AMYG- 
HIFFOCAMPUS) 
DEITY EE ALSO STEREOTYPE) 
TAKING ° 
Ր 4018, «M4 
(ohn RETINA) 
OEE PLAYING) 
7144. ein 


31, 4141 4734, 35 
ROLE PLAYING 
DN SS «ne IN * 


MM E Ger, NE 

Dat, Aal ROSI 112, $193, ԵՑ 
$203, $204, io. $206, $212, 813, 

Hit $221, $777 

RORSCHACH TNST/DIAGNOSIS 

3196. $222 

4622 aoe ie $203, iia ate 
kosmxiweio PICTURE 

տօ» BTUDY 


5 PURSUIT (SEE ALSO TRACK. 


irt e ALSO A , MO. 


RAL (SEE ALSO COMMUN 
iG, © RBAN) 


RUSSIA (SEE USSR) 
SAFETY (SEE ALSO AUTOMOBILE, 


DRIVING) 
6154, 6157, 6159, 6160 
SALARY (SEE WAGE 
BALESMAN (SEE A SELLING) 
SALIVATION 
SALT (SE (SEE SODIUM CHLORIDE) 


MATS, 838, 4916 

SEE ALSO SPECIFIC SCALES, 
INVENTORY, RATING SCALE, TEST) 
3149, 3154, 2188. 3167, 5016, $020, $011, 
D $044, 5051, 5061, 5076, 5 100, 5592; 


$700 
SCALING (SEE ALSO MEASURE! 
3130, 3135, 3172, A 5030, 6165 


SCHEDULE EDWARDS PER- 
SONAL PRE CE SCHEDULE) 
4417, 6034 
SCHIZOPHRENIA (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADINGS) | 
3683, -— 7,4 


5756, 
8285. 3766, 
SS, $770, $771; 372 Bn 5776, Bio 
KWR * 
HIZOPHRENIA/CHRONIC 
3501, 4137, 4188 ,5331, $739, 5747, S748, 
$762, $764 

'ARANOID 


HIZOPHRENIA/F. 
5197, $222, 5446, 5769 
SCHIZOPHRENIA/PROCESS-REAC- 


GH SCH 

3234, 4528, 5270, 5712, 5713, 5838, 5858, 
5921, 5058, 50! 
SCHOOL 


Al 
ACHIEVEMENT/ACADEMIC) 
8 4626, 5914, 5964 
SCHOOL AD: TION 


BRIEF SUBIECT INDEX 


ATE 


3575, 1441, 3790, 4049, 

Ee 
wn hod di a 

4612 


SHIP, MA 
— DEVIATION (SEE 


4237, 4834, 5217, $453, 5685 

GO 4829, 5152, $276, $277, 8278 
SHOCK ^ 

3468, 4300, 4311, 4449, 4878 
SHOCK/ELECTROCON VULSIVE 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK) | 


SIBLING 

4531, 4852, 5716 
SIGN 
SIGNAL 


3443, 3670, 3691, 4375, 6138, 6142 
sonan SYSTEM 
GNIFICANCE/STATISTICAL 
“ISLSO STATISTICS) 
SIMILARITY 
3722, 3773, 3804, 3830, 3842, 5236 


xl 


MASCULINITY, 


Mw 


SEE 
) 


(SEE 


(SEE 


«ու areas 


SE 


DU) ng SEA D E mm 


el”, 11 est. 


thee, thy 
Leer p չո.» 
— 217% |, ԽԻ. «n 
Mi, Mat, djo ihi 4149, 4144, 4143, 
11705 DIN Dr siti, 61H, q. Mrs 
ont a 134, 419, 4161; 4098 


wg. յ. 
An, «ԱՀ, «177, 1509 
.. int 

օէ nit. | 


Mor 


Jo" ALSO SOCIORCO- 
Zi, en, eu, BI. $746, 


NOMIC STATUS ALSO 


gan SOCIAL 
1, 4735, 4 4738, 4739, 4740, 47 
A, 258. Ra «ո: 5829, 5846 sue * 


SOCIOLOGY 
3071, 4670, 4672 
CHOICE 


SOUND (SEE ALSO AUDITION, LOUD- 
NESS, NOISE) 


4139, 4474, 4492, 5585 
SOUND LOCALIZATION 
SPACE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
SPACE FLIGHT 
1 ORIENTATION (SEE ORIEN- 
SPACE PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEP- 
TION/SPACE) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION (SEE EDUCA- 
TION/SPECIAL) 
SPECIES (SEE ANIMALS) 


5629 

oon (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 
3061, 3599, 4513, 4924, 4929, 4943, 4954, 
4956, $250, 5560, 5591, 5597, 5607, 5612, 


SPEECH ARTICULATION 


3849, 5606, 5609, 5613, 5614, 5643 
PEECH INTELLIGIBILITY (SEE 
ALSO SPEECH PERCE: 

SPEECH PERCEPTION (SEE ALSO 
Fre INTELLIGIBILITY) 
SPEECH TER MARY 
(SEE ALSO 


SPEECH DEFEOTIVE 
SPEECH THERAPY, STUTTERING) 
3598, 4928, 5602, 5606, 5608, 5614, 5615, 


3860, 4343 
SPEED PO ss (SEE PERCEP- 
TION/SPEED) 
SPIRAL AFTEREFFECT (SEE AFTER- 
EFFECT/SPIRAL) 
87190 0 (SEE ALSO PLAY, RECREA- 


3298, 4025 
STAMMERING (SEE STUTTERING) 
ek EG INTELLIGENCE 


5041, 5088 

STARTLE 

STATISTICS (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
INGS, MATHEMATICS,  MEASURE- 
MENT, VA 


RIANCE) 
3128, 3129, 3134, 58585 3144, 3145, 3171, 
3206, 3555, 5713, 595; 
STATISTICS/ESTIMATION 


STATISTICS/NONPARAMETRIC 
5 (SEE ALSO SOCIAL CLASS, ՏՕ- 


STRUCTURE, EC 
STATUS) 
4745, 4747, 4749, 4754 
STEREOTY BE 
STIMULATION (SEE ALSO BRAIN, 
ELECTRO 
3065, RSS 4096, 4097, 4098, 4100, 4165, 
STIMULATION/CENTRAL 
STIMULUS 


3375, 3451, 3504, 3509, 3595, 3689, 3715, 
3722, 3726, 3765, 3882, 4503, 5019" 
STIMULUS ‘GENERALIZATION (SEE 
GENERALIZATION/STIMULUS) 
STIMULUS INTENSITY 
3311, 3429, 3501, 4358 
STOMACH 
4176, 5300, 5303 
TORY 


STRATEGY 
STRESS (SEE ALSO STRESS/PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL, CONFLICT, DISAS 
3613, 3809, 4223, 4224, 32275 42285 4229, 
4230, 4231, 4233, 4769, 5026, 5063, 5473, 
5551, 5652, 5660, 5809 
STRESS/PHYSIOLOGICAL 
STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
BLANK 
crest Core’ DOE 
D TEST SEE 
COLOR-WORD) f 
STUDENT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 


3270, 4623, 4897, 4976, 5922, 5994, 
STUDENT/ COLLEGE 0 
3013, 4655, 14, 4778, 4782, 4785, 4799, 
4804, 4805, 4969, 4999, 5184, 5240, 5727" 


5817, 5818, 5822, 5830, 5895, 5903, 5905, 

5910, 5912, 5019: 5979, 981, 6041" 
STUDENT/GIFTED (SEE GIFTED) 
DENT GRADUATE 


STUDENT/HIGH SCHOOL 
4630, 4764, 4877, 4993, 5139, 5183, 5246, 
5502, 6052' 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


STUDENT/MEDICAL 
4673, 5801, 5977 
STUDY 
STUTTERING (SEE ALSO SPEECH/DE- 
FECTIVE) 
5605, 5611, 5616, 5617 H 
SUBCEPTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE/ 
PERCEPTUAL) 
3344, 3462, 3466 
SUCCESS, ra EE ALSO. ACHIEVEMENT, 


3858, 6100 
SUCKING 
4514 
SUGAR 
SUGGESTIBILITY (SEE ALSO SUG- 
GESTION) 
3729, 5159, 5426, 5436 
SUGGESTION (SEE ALSO HYPNOSIS) 
3623, 3729, 3730, 4184, 
SUICIDE (SEE ALSO "DEATH, HOMI- 


$458, 5689, 5690, 5691, 5692, 5693, 5694, 
5695, 5696, 574 
SULLIVAN, H. 8. 
SUPEREGO 
SUPERVISION (SEE ALSO AUTHORITY, 
LEADERSHIP) 
6115, 6116, 6117, 6118, 6123, Ze? 6132 
SURVEY (SEE ALSO CHECK.LIST, IN- 
VENTORY, QUESTIONNAIRE, SCALE, 
T) 


5182 
SURVEY RESEARCH 
4500 


SVIB (SEE GE VOCATIONAL IN- 
TEREST BLANK) 
SYMBOL 
VIR 5437, 5766 
SYMBOLISM 
3851, 4663, 5267 
SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM 
(SEE NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTONOMIC) 
SYMPOSIUM 
3211, 3212, 3214, 3261, 3270, 3274, 4045, 
4046, 4154, 4479, 4912, 4975 
SYMPTOM 


TACHISTOSCOPE (SEE APPARATUS) 
TACTUAL (SEE ALSO TOUCH) 

3351, 3564, 3565, 3566, 3573, 4410 
TALENT (SEE ALSO ABILITY) 
TAPPING (SEE ALSO COORDINATION) 
1 


TASK 
TASTE (SEE ALSO FOOD) 
TASS JE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION 


TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIET 
BEA (SEE MANIFEST ANXIETY 
TEACHER 
4842, 5847, 5856, 5933, 5999, 6001, 6002, 
6004; 6007; 6009; 6010, 6011, 6014' 
TEACHING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
INGS, TELEVISION/EDUCATIONAL) 
3194, 5841, 5867, 5868, 5870, 5872, 5878, 
5881, 5884, 5891, 5930, 5946, 6005: 6010' 
TEACHING MACHINE (SEE ALSO PRO- 
90 55 ne 
TEACHING METHOD 
8929 5863, 5864, 5865, 5869, 5873, 5882, 


TEACHING/TELEVISION (SEE TELE- 
VISION/EDUCATIONAL) 
TELEPATHY (SEE PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 
TELEVISION (SEE ALSO TELEVISION/ 
EDUCATIONAL) 
6139, 6163, 6165 
TELEVISION/EDUCATIONAL 
TEMPERAMENT 


TEMPERATURE (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADING) 


3363, 4048, 4218, 4265 
TEMPERATURE SENSES 
TEMPORAL LOBE 


4090, 4117 
(SEE ALSO 
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6168, Alt, H., & Alt, E. The new Soviet man. 
NYC: Bookman Assoc., 1964. 304 p. $6.00.—A re- 
on the results of a study on the new Soviet man's 
ing and character development," based in 
on their visit to the Soviet Union in 1959, and 
to illuminate the "apparent contradictions in 
and practice which beset education and 
child rearing in the USSR."—/. D. London. 
6169. Ansari, Anwar. (Aligarh Muslim U., India) 
tionism in psychology. Manas, 1964, 11(2), 

-93,—Operationism is not a school of psychology, 
mor is it a theory. It is an attempt to systematize 
Standard scientific procedures in psychology; it is 
ո fact E" fe er ւ 3 in the 
oÍ psychology which is to finall 
codified.”—U. Pareck. ep 1 
` 6170. Burger, Henry G. Procedure-gradation: 
A means to concept-wording and problem-solving. 
Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Re- 
search: VII. 1962, 293-306.— This 12, try con- 
Cept-finder, ready to be published, is based on the 
premise that transitive verbs are more useful than 
Other words in guiding action. Called "The Goal- 
E concept-hnder differs from both the 

and the thesaurus. It classifies all actions, 
procedures, and behavior by their effects rather than 
means. It calls each a "goal" E goal re- 
ceives only one standardized name, a transitive verb. 
Each word, similarly, is defined as only one goal. 
meanings are cross-referenced to their 
standardized goal names. Goals are arranged by com- 
plexity, and every goal is defined as the combination 
of its 2 simpler components. To accomplish a selected 
goal, the reader traces its listings back through its 
progressively simpler steps.—L. Zusne. 

6171. Chagin, B. A. (Ed.) Problema vozmozh- 
nosti i deistvitel’nosti. [The problem of possibili 
and reality.] Moscow: Nauka, 1964. 279 ք.--Ճ col- 

on of articles analyzing the interaction between 
"possibility and reality" in physical and nonphysical 
processes, including the psychological, with particular 
attention paid to the "categories of probability, neces- 
sity, goal, and structure."—/. D. London. 

6172. Coulter, N. A, Jr. (Ohio State U. Res. 
Found.) On the structure and organization of the 
nervous system from an information processing 
point of view: Neural coding, vision, and motor 
control. USAF AMRL TR No. 64-80, 92 p.—A 
Study was made of the CNS from an information 
processing point of view which entailed a review and 
Critical analysis of several hundred references, and 
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involved a considerable amount of recasting and re- 
organization of existing knowledge into the terms and 
concepts of engineering, with particular reference to 
= bionic applications. The neural coding prob- 

and the processing of data by the visual system 
was described as well as the ability of the CNS to 
generate its own goals, a capability for which no 
— counterpart yet exists. A preliminary 
sketch of a of teleogenetic systems was pre- 
sented. (106 ref.) -USAF AMRL. 

6173. Driver, Audrey F. M. (U. Hong Kong) 
Sensitivity to heat and cold of summer and ter 
preferrers. Ergonomics, 1964, 7(4), 475-479.—The 
thresholds of unpleasant heat and cold have been 
found for Chinese males, some of whom preferred 
tropical summer and others cooler weather. “The sum- 
mer preferrers had բաղ thresholds for unpleasant 
heat in both seasons t the winter preferrers, and 
these were significantly different. “There was no evi- 
dence that threshold for unpleasant cold was 
related to climatic preference. The threshold of un- 
pleasant heat for one Eu , tested throughout the 

r, showed a relationship to skin temperature. 

lood ures of the summer preferrers were sig- 

nificantly hi than those of the winter preferrers. 
—Journal abstract. 


6174. Fleishman, Edwin A. The structure and 
measurement of physical fitness. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. xvi, 207 p.—The work is 
based on a research project carried out by the author 
at Yale University under the project title The Devel- 
opment of Criteria of Physical Proficiency. The over- 
all objectives were: (a) the identification of the com- 
ponents of physical proficiency, (b) recommendations 
of appropriate test procedures to measure these com- 
ponents. The Ist objective was carried by a factor- 
analytical study which revealed that “physical pro- 
ficiency” is not a single general ability but rather that 
it can best be described in terms of a number of broad, 
relatively independent factors. The 2nd objective 
culminated in the evolvement of a Basic Fitness Test 
with simplified interpretative tables for ages 12 to 18. 
Developed improved methods of evaluating and inter- 
preting individual performances are described, which 
include forms for profile analysis, computation of a 
simplified Fitness Index, and evaluation of the rate 
of progress. A companion 60 page Examiner's 
Manual for the Basic Fitness Tests is provided. (170 
ref.) —A. P. Wellington. 


6175. Handel, Gerald. (Social Research, Inc. 
Chicago, ՈԼ) Psychological study of whole fami- 
lies. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(1), 19-41.— 
Analysis of whole families is delineated as a field of 
psychological study. Relevance to psychology of per- 
sonality and social psychology is shown. Emergence 
of the field is traced, and major current approaches 
are examined. A general conceptual framework, 
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9 6176-6184 


` out of and i img data from 
EE bet ora! — e — 
re rent; great range of ps 
— — — Mustratively, 
attitudes, poychonoratic symptoms, cognitiva func- 
urg. identity formation, affiliative vior, can 
be iemimated by psychological study of 


families. Principal current research methods 
briefly discussed, (Sp. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6176. Helson, Harry. La State U.) Re- 
flections of the retiring « Psychological Bul- 
ke, 1964, 62(6), 427428. — 


6177. Lewis, (Tennessee Wesleyan) 
Do and egy speak the same lan- 
guage? Journal of Pastoral Care, 1964, 18, 161-165. 
—In commenting upon Mowrer's The Crisis in Psy- 
chiatry and Religion it is noted that to make psychol- 
the same langauge, whether it 
be the scientific, moral, or whatever, would be se- 
verely to limit man's world and to compromise the 
both psychology and theology.—O. 


(U. Florida 
t of airway resistance 


easuremen 
with a volume r rf body plethysmograph. 
USAF SAM TDR No. 64-17, 13 4 — Հարգ 


, . Research: Re- 
port of Progress 1963-1964, 29-42 .—Studies on the 
ject indicated that each person has a 
ern of style of perceiving, learning, 
g, imagining, conceiving, judging, and 
reasoning. Earlier findings demonstrating that per- 
ceptions a person cannot readily report can neverthe- 
his were verified by several 

esis that how much 
apparent movement a series of Ss will see in the 
by observing the 


personal istics of each S in clinical inter- 
a and logical tests, was confirmed by a 
-year long The most notable achievement 


was the establishment of a sleep-and-dreams research 
Ee in Brooklyn to test a technique to measure, 
x objectivity, any telepathic interchanges between 
Sleeping Ss and other persons involved in the experi- 
ee ւ 6 purpose of this research was to ascertain 
E relationships between creative gifts (especially in 
Է D and the capacity for ESP.—J. 4. Lücker. 
180. Moretti, Girolamo. The saints through 
their handwriting. NYC: Macmillan, 1964. St 
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269 p. $6.00.—A study of the uniqueness of saints 
as revealed in their handwriting —S. A. Walters. 


6181. National Institutes of Health. (Bethesda, 
Md.) Research pro summaries. Public Health 
Publication, 1963, No. 1208, 59 p.—A description 
with detailed information on selected research studies 
in the area of mental health. Among the 19 projects 
described are studies on: various aspects of schizo- 
phrenia; the working of the brain, (chemical and 
psychological research); dreaming and sleep; the 
use of hypnosis; emotions, sensory experiences, eí- 
fects of drugs.—J. A. Lücker. 

6182. Orne, Laurence E, & Stuntz, Stephen E. 
An Keren Eis E, expansion ampli- 
fier: A method and device for signal enhancement 
in noisy communication systems. USAF ESD 
TDR No. 64-506, 18 p.—Electronic communication 
systems become unusable when relative levels of de- 
sired signal and system noise fall below critical 
values, typically 6 db or less. A variable-gain ampli- 
fier having instantaneous response-time has been de- 
signed, constructed and tested, to enable recovery of 
a usable audiofrequency signal from noisy analog and 
digital systems. For l-db increments in si nal-leyel 
at or above —40 dBm, this device will provide incre- 
ments on the order of 5 db, over the frequency-range 
50 to 10,000 cps. The rise and decay envelope is 
apparently symmetrical, with slopes approximating 
1 msec, This report discusses design features, in- 
cluding a modification for analog speech signals, and 
gives detailed results of laboratory and field tests.— 
USAF ESD, 


6183, Poljak, L. (Ed.) Festschrift Leopold 
Szondi. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Psycholo- 
gie und ihre Anwendungen, Beiheft Nr. 47. Bern, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1963. 326 p.—In this 
collective publication in honor of Szondi’s 70th birth- 
day his contribution to the understanding and treat- 
ment of mental illness and the implications of his 
theory for psychology, the social sciences, philosophy, 
ethics and religion are presented in 15 articles, 13 in 
German, 1 in English and 1 in French.—4. Doman. 


6184. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., City Մ. 
New York) Russian physiologists’ psychology 
and American experimental psychology: A his- 
torical and a systematic collation and a look into 
the future. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(1), 
42-64.—Sechenov was the originator of the basic 
theoretics of Russia's distinct physiologists’ psychol- 
ogy. Pavlov and Bekhterev were its experimental 
verifiers and validators. Watson’s Behaviorism arose 
as an independent development of American experi- 
mental psychology but interacted almost immediately 
with Russian-opened new experimental vistas. The 
vast influence of the English translations (1927 and 
1928) of Pavlov’s 2 conditioned teflex books on 
American psychological systematics is fully discussed, 
as is also the distinctness of the Pavlov system vis-à- 
Vis specific American systems and American psy- 
chology in general. The language barrier is shown to 
be a unique factor in Russo-American experimental 
and theoretical parallels and divergencies. Brain 
behavior is the keynote of current Soviet physiolo- 
gists' psychology and is increasingly dominating re- 
cent American experimental psychology. Significant 
Russo-American rapprochements in the basics of 
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6185. Ruitenbeek, Hendrick M. Psychoanalysis 
and contemporary American culture. NYC: L 


1964. 436 p. $245(paper). 
| 6186. Shuford, Emir H., Jr. The decision sci- 
ences laboratory program of t and facili- 


for automating research. USAF ESD TDR 
(6. 64-553, 44 p.—A report on the application of 
i ind the use of computer facilities in auto- 
mating research in the Decision Sciences Laboratory. 
Applications are divided into 6 categories; (1) pet 
time control of experimental tasks performed by 
T Ss, (2) statistical analysis of experimental 
data, (3) stimulation and sensitivity analyses, (4) 
studies in information retrieval, (5) techniques for 
improving the man/computer interface, and (6 
computer-based personnel selection, classification, 
training, and proficiency testing, Examples are given 
of each application There is also included detailed 
facility lay-out and description of equipment charac- 
teristics —USAF ESD. 
6187. Williams, Daniel D. (Union Theological 
Seminary) What psychiatry means to theological 
education. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1964, 18, 129- 
 131.—Thcology and psychiatry converge on the mys- 
tery of human selfhood with its misery and grandeur, 
its hate and love, its despair and joy. A genuinely 
theological education will keep its hold on its own 
distinctive source of insight in its tradition, but it 
will not isolate itself from the profound insights 
coming from psychiatric inquiries.—O. Strunk, Jr. 
6188. Zavala, Albert. (Kansas State U.) Devel- 
ent of the forced-choice rating scale tech- 
ue. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(2), 117-124. 
—Forced-choice (FC) rating scales came about be- 
Cause of dissatisfaction with conventional scales. 
Reliabilities and validities of FC methods compare 
favorably with other methods. Studies on the FC 
method show this scale is more resistant than other 
scales to effects of bias. Formats using 4 favorable 
items, from which the rater chooses the items most 
characteristic of the person rated, prove superior to 
other formats. This superiority appears in validities, 
reliabilities, and preferences of raters using the form. 
Conditions under which statement indices are ob- 
tained should be as similar as possible to conditions 
under which the final scale will be administered. 
Combining FC scores with other scale scores yields 
better results than using either instrument alone. 
ple evidence exists that more research can fruit- 
s Ex done in the area. (54 ref.)—Journal ab- 
Stract. 


OBITUARIES 
6189. Nacht, S. Obituary: Marie Bonaparte. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 516-517. 
6190. Pear, T. H. Charles Wilfred Valentine, 
1879-1964 (Obituary notice). British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 385-390. 
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6191. Belov, P. T. Materializm I. M. Sechenova. 
[The materialism of I. M. Sechenov.] Moscow: 
Moscow U., 1963. 97 p. An account of the life of 
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I. M. Sechenov and the development of his material- 
istic views of consciousness as a “property of matter” 
and a “reflection of reality."—/. D. London. 

6192, Bychowski, Gustav. (State U. New York) 
Freud and Jung: An encounter. Israel Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 2(2), 129- 
143-—The relationship between Freud and Jung is 
scrutinized on the basis of correspondence between 
the 2 men and Jung's posthumously published auto- 
biography. Analysis of conscious implications and 
unconscious meanings of this relationship for both 
men sheds light on an encounter between 2 opposite 
ways of the mind in its search for truth: the way of 
the scientist and the way of the mystic. Jungs auto- 
biographical data reveal a deep seated psychopathol- 
ogy, its implications for the shaping of his mytho- 
logical thinking, and the unusual resources of his 
creative ego.—Author abstract. 

6193. Flugel, J. C., & West, Donald J. (Eds.) 

hundred years of psychology. NYC: Basic 
Books, 1964. 394 p. $6,00,—This 3rd edition allows 
Professor Flugel's original historical text of 100 yr. 
of psychology (1833-1933) to remain intact. The 
last section written by West deals with recent devel- 
opments from 1933 to 1963. Each chapter deals with 
the important developments during approximately a 
30 yr. period. (657 ref.) —S. B. Coslett. 

6194. Myasishchev, V. N. Vydayushchilsya 
russkii uchenyi V. M. Bekhterev. [The prominent 
Russian scientist V. M. Bekhterev.] Moscow: 
Znanie, 1953. 32 p.—4A brief account of Bekhterev's 
life and work. Bekhterev’s and Pavlov's theories 
are contrasted.—/. D. London. 

6195. Perry, Ralph B. The thought and char- 
acter of William T M NYC: Harper & Row, 
1964. vi, 400 p. $2.25(paper).—An abridged ver- 
sion of a book published by James in 1935. A bio- 
graphical account of the development of his philoso- 
phy and psychology with many selections from James' 
unpublished letters. Not so much a technical dis- 
cussion as an historical account.—E. M. Uprichard. 

6196. Roback, A. A. A history of American 
psychology, (rev. ed.) NYC: Collier Books, 1964, 
575p. $1.95.—A paperback revision of a book which 
lst appeared in 1952. It begins with the publication 
of the 15է American writings of a psychological 
nature in 1642, and continues through 1964. 11 chap- 
ters are devoted to periods preceding the experimental 
work of James and Hall, et al. The early scientific 
period, the various "schools," and latter day "branch" 
schools are covered. Approximately 74 of the book 
consists of “new” material which did not appear in 
the Ist edition. About 60 pages deal with develop- 
ments in psychology over the past 10 yr.—N. Շ. 
Burton. 

6197. Roth, Nathan. The place of Joseph Breuer 
in medical history. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
5(5), 322-325.—Although Wittels felt that Breuer 
would have been unknown if not for Freud, it is a 
fact that Breuer's name and work are still preserved 
in textbooks of physiology and otolaryngology. At 
present the story of Breuer's sexual countertransfer- 
ence as a motive for his leaving psychoanalysis can- 
not be proved or disproved. D. Prager. 

6198. Walk, Alexander. (18 Sun Lane, Harpen- 
den, Herts, England) The pre-history of child 
psychiatry. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 
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110442), 754-767.—Case descriptions, sometimes of 
remarkable acumen, typified the contributions of 
writers on pediatrics during the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. James Hae gt par and fe 
Maudsley were the principal British influences during 
the 19th century and ՒԼ Emminghaus the most sys- 
tematic German influence. (68 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 


Turonv & Systems 
6199. Barrett, Gerald V. 


ceptual & or Skills, 1964, 19(2), 544-546.—A 
technique was described which allows E to occlude 
either of S's eyes. This can be accomplished without 
S's awareness. The basic apparatus consists of 2 

ieces with a polaroid filter behind each and a 
projector with a polaroid filter in front of it. The 
polaroid filters were positioned so that rotation of 
the filter in front of the projector resulted in oc- 
cluded vision for either eye. This technique appears 
to have application wherever the effect of suggestion 
on performance of 1 vs. 2 eyes needs to be controlled. 
—Journal abstract. 

6200. Bateson, G., Jackson, D. D., Haley, J., & 
Weakland, J. H. note on the double bind: 
1962. Family Process, 1963, 2(1), 154-161.—A brief 
comment by the Bateson group on the context of their 
1956 paper on the double bind and further develop- 
ments after that time. Includes a bibliography of 
project members arranged by subject with 70 refer- 
ences.—J. Haley. 

6201. Beattie, Kathleen, & Wake, F. R. (Carle- 
ton U.) Physical Cruelty. Canadian Psychologist, 
1964, 5(4), 233-244.—In order to encourage research 
on the topic of cruelty, one which has received little 
attention, an operational definition is offered.—P. D. 

cCormach. 


6202. Bevan, William. (Kansas State U.) The 
Concept of adaptation in modern psychology. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 73-93.— This 
article deals with the concept of adaptation as it at 
present is used in psychology. The background of 
the psychologist's concept is traced in its develop- 
ment from evolutionary biology. Differences in mod- 
frm usage are reviewed: adaptation as reduced re- 
The pity, as habituation, and as a normative process, 


A eg deals with adaptive mechanisms.— 


theory and gogic psychoanalysi K 
gart, 1964 180525 2 oanalysis.] Psyche Stutt 


analytic contributions to education were not realized. 
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6204. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U.) Psy. 
chology: A behavioral reinterpretation. The trend 
toward mechanism. Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1964, 108, 4512454. —Introduc- 
tion to a symposium on modern objectivism in psy- 
chology, touching relevant contributions by 26 psy- 
chologists from Descartes to B. F. Skinner and 
indicating the nature of the 6 subsequent papers by 
Herrnstein (6220), Guttman (6218), Teitelbaum 
(6236), Dews (6210), Sidman (6233), and Skinner 
(6234).—Author abstract. 

6205. Brown, Larry T. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Quantitative description of visual patterns: Some 
methodological suggestions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 771-774.—A brief outline is 
presented of a system by which visual patterns may 
be measured and described in terms of 99 Component, 
Pattern, and Arrangement properties. All properties 
are subject to simple and relatively rapid measure- 
ment. A sample pattern is provided to illustrate 
application of the system.—Journal abstract, 


6206. Bugental, J. F. T. (Psychol. Service As- 
soc., Los Angeles, Calif.) The third force in psy- 
chology. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1964, 
4(1), 19-26—Humanistic psychology is a new orien- 
tation to the study of man rather than a new psy- 
chology. Because of its recent origin a precise 
definition of aims will not be attempted but the fol- 
lowing statements suggest common elements in many 
writers identified with this field. (1) Man super- 
cedes the sum of his parts, has his being in a human 
context, experiences awareness, makes choices, and 
demonstrates intent in his strivings. (2) Humanistic 
psychology cares about man, values meaning more 
than procedure, looks for human rather than non- 
human validations, accepts the relativism of all knowl- 
edge, relies heavily on phenomology, accepts the 
contributions of other views and attempts to supple- 
ment them.—F, T. Severin, 


6207. Bühler, Charlotte. The human course of 
life and its goal aspects. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1964, 4(1), 1-18—A projected book on 
the global aspects of human motivation is outlined in 
this article. The central theme will deal with the 
discovery, evolution, and modification of goals 
throughout life. The theoretical frame of reference 
embraces a revision of the author’s previously pub- 
lished 5 phases of self-determination and her 4 basic 
life tendencies. The discussion will be based upon 
biographical and clinical material as well as data 
obtained from a recently developed Goal-Question- 
naire.—E. T. Severin, 


6208. Chumburidze, O. G. Novaya eksperimen- 
tal naya model’ yazvennoi bolezni zheludka kor- 
tico-vistseral'nogo proiskhozhdeniya i dinamika 
izmeneniya motoriki zhelchnogo puzyrya pri nei. 
[New experimental model of gastric ulceration of 
corticovisceral origin and the accompanying dynam- 
ics of motor changes in the gall bladder.] Soobshche- 
niya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, 1963, 32(3), 
679-686.—A new experimental model for stomach 
ulceration, based on K. M. Bykov's and I. T. Kurt- 
sin’s “corticovisceral theory of stomach ulceration,” 
1s proposed and tested on dogs with the conclusion 
that it “more truly reflects human pathology” and, 
hence, is prophylactically and therapeutically more 
effective.—I. D. London. 
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6209. Daniel, J. (Slovak Akad. Sci., SAV, Bra- 
tislava, USSR) Novšie Metódy Analýzy Pracov- 
nych Pohybov. [New method of motion analysis.] 
Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1964, No. 3, 256-264.— 
The method of contact analysis seems to be more 
suitable than documentary film or cyclograph for 
detection of simple repetitive movements. The con- 
tact analysis of hand movements was combined with 
registration of head movements by a magnet attached 
to head, liquid screen and optical cymograph. An- 
other method for research and study of training of 
the movements is registration of micro-element move- 
ments by EEG. The above methods have use in the 
study of fatigue and in time measuring practice to 
establish norms by micro-element normatives,—H. 
Bruml. 

6210. Dews, P. B. (Harvard U.) Psychology: 
A behavioral reinterpretation. “Humors.” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1964, 
108, 473-477.—A discussion of the relation of current 
to traditional psychopharmacology, showing how the 
concept of scheduling reinforcements turns the prob- 
lems of motivation into problems of learning, and 
also commenting on the advantages of automation in 
operant conditioning over observation by eye and 
recording by hand.—E. G. Boring. 

6211. Ekman, Goesta. (U. Stockholm) Is the 
power law a special case of Fechner's law?  Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 730.—The psy- 
chophysical power function may be interpreted in 2 
alternative ways: (1) If the estimates N obtained by 
a direct scaling method are proportional to the sub- 
jective scale values R corresponding to stimulus val- 
ues S, then the power function is the "true" psycho- 
physical law. (2) If Fechner's logarithmic law is 
generally valid, even for "stimulation by numbers," 
then the power relation between S and N is Fechner's 
law expressed in stimulus terms.—Author abstract. 
.6212. Ennis, Robert H. (Cornell U.) Opera- 
tional definitions. American Educational Research 
Journal, 1964, 1(3), 183-201.—Examination of vari- 
ous forms for the operational definition of concepts 
and the formation of a set of guidelines for such 
definitions.—S. A. Walters. 

6213. Fisher, K. A. The assumptions in scien- 
tific therapy. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 
85-105.—The premises underlying scientific therapy 
are consistent with our Western traditions and are 
derived from Greek philosophy, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity perpetuated by later cultural and scientific 
history. These premises are that nature is orderly, 
that man has a nature, that reason is efficacious, that 
knowledge is power, that knowledge is healing, that 
progress is linear (onward and upward), that ac- 
tivity is goal-oriented, that the therapist is an expert, 
and that life has meaning. D. Prager. 

6214. Flood, Merrill M. (Ս. Michigan) What 
future is there for intelligent machines? Audio- 
visual Communication Review, 1963, 11(6), 260-270. 
—A discussion of past developments and future pros- 
pects for intelligent machines.—R. E. Schutz. 

6215. Gaito, John, & Leonard, Dwight. (Kansas 
State U.) Philosophical and empirical reduction- 
ism in psychology. Journal of General Psychology, 
1965, 72(1), 69-75.—The problem of reductionism 
is discussed relative to description and explanation 
and to philosophical and empirical methodology. 1t 
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is indicated that reductionism is possible when one 15 
concerned with the explanation level. Reductionism 
occurs in the descriptive domain only when an em- 
pirical pragmatic approach is utilized.— Author ab- 
Stract, 

6216. Gillam, Barbara. (Մ. Copenhagen) A 
critique of the corresponding point theory of 
stereopsis. 32 p.—The idea that stereopsis is a 
unique sensation, qualitatively different from percep- 
tion arising from other cues, is not justified. Both 
on logical and empirical grounds the concept of cor- 
responding retinal points appears to be an unsuitable 
explanation of binocular depth perception. “A more 
adequate theory could be developed if this notion, 
and the resulting emphasis on finding a physiological 
mechanism were dropped, since a theory of stereopsis 
must rest on an analysis of the information available 
in binocular retinal stimulation.” (17 ref. & 3 illus- 
trations)—J. A. Lücker. 

6217. Glushkov, V. M. Myshlenie i kibernetika. 
[Thinking and cybernetics.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1963, 
17(1), 36-48.—Characteristic of present-day cyber- 
netics is an approach which investigates thinking 
from the point of view of information. An analysis 
of the major concepts of cybernetics shows that any 
form of human thinking may in principle be simulated 
in its informational aspect with the help of artificial 
cybernetic systems, which can be actually superior 
to that of man in this respect. At the same time, the 
major elements of the processes of thinking and know- 
ing will always remain the exclusive domain of man 
—‘“a conclusion whose correctness is historically 
warrented.” A device or system of devices cannot 
be “more intelligent" than all of mankind, for in mak- 
ing this comparison “we contrast a man-made device 
with all of mankind plus the technical means pro- 
duced by it—including, of course, the device in ques- 
tion.“ —I. D. London. 

6218. Guttman, Norman. (Duke U.)  Psy- 
chology: A behavioral reinterpretation. “Experi- 
ence.” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1964, 108, 459-463.— Description of the way 
in which modern objectivism determines for animals 
the form of sensory functions hitherto determined by 
introspective psychophysics—how a rat can indicate 
sugar concentration in its food by rate of bar press- 
ing, rate of drinking, and rate of heart beat, how it 
can indicate similarity and difference of its perception 
of the wavelength of light, and also its perceptions for 
the brightness of light, for the inclination of a visual 
vertical, and for the pitch of a tone.—E. G. Boring. 

6219. Heilbrunn, G. Objectivity in psychiatry. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(4), 219-231.— 
The claim for psychogeneity of several mental and 
emotional disorders will have to undergo corrective 
restriction with proportionate ascendancy of new 
biologic etiologies, relegating psychotherapy to a 
more concentrated but more successful realm. Psy- 
chotherapy can be comfortably shared with the com- 
petent lay therapist but must remain under medical 
diagnostic indication and guidance. An attempt is 
made to amalgamate several psychodynamic concepts 
with neurobiologic data and explain the impact of 
psychotherapy in terms of RNA coding.—D. Prager. 

6220. Herrnstein, R. J. (Harvard Ս.) Psy- 
chology: A behavioral reinterpretation. “Will.” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
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1964, 108, 455-458.—Shows how both learning and 
purpose are handled in modern objective psychology 
by demonstrating how 1 pigeon can shape the be- 
havior of another under operant conditioning. Also 
discusses reduction of purpose to cause in reinforce- 
ment under conditioning and similarly in 
selection within the theory of evolution—E. G. 
Boring. 

62271. Kantor, R. E. Schizophrenia and sym- 
bolic interactionism. Family Process, 1964, 3(2), 
402—414.—A general discussion of the “basic assump- 
tions of interactionism" presented in the form oí 7 
issues: Processes, Contemporary Causality, Dynamic 
Fields, Self-Concepts, Emergents, Molarity, and 
Systems.—J. Haley. 

6222, Keyt, David. (U. Washington) Wittgen- 
Stein e picture theory of language. Philosophical 
Review, 1964, 73(4), 493-511.—The picture theory of 
language creates paradoxes. These may be resolved, 
but L. Wittgenstein did not resolve them in his 
Tractatus.—H. Ruja. 

6223. Kiernan, C. C. (Birbeck Coll., London Ս.) 
Positive reinforcement by light: Comments on 
Lockard's article. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62 
(5), 351-357.—Lockard's (1963) review of studies 
exploring the conditions controlling light-onset and 
light-offset reinforcement and theories of light- 
reinforced bar pressing is discussed. The evidence is 
reexamined in terms of temporal and response varia- 
bles and it is shown, contrary to Lockard's conclu- 
sions, that the data can then be seen as relatively 
Systematic. Lockard’s discussion of theories is criti- 
cized on the grounds that in the case of the facilitation 
hypothesis, the stimulus-change hypothesis, and the 
discrepancy hypothesis, the position discussed is much 
more powerful than Lockard suggests. Evidence con- 
trary to Lockard’s “preference theory” is cited in the 
course of the discussion. (43 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6224, Kohler, Wolfgang. Dartmouth Coll.) 
Unsolved problems in the Seid of figural after- 
effects. Psychological Record, 1964, 15(1), 63-83.— 
The theory of figural after-effects developed by Wal- 
lach and Köhler is not always clearly understood. 
After a short description of the theory, some errors 
found in recent publications are therefore briefly cor- 
Tected. Since this discussion Shows that some aspects 
of the theory have so far not been formulated in suf- 
ficiently explicit terms, an improved presentation is 
then given, and used in the explanation of particularly 
vi uS ee ee 115 list of facts to 

‘cory cannot yet be applied i Է 
Է tE) ous l absus, y pplied is added. (41 


the explanatory power attributed to it—Journal ab- 
tract. 
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an IBM 1620 computer system (Model II) which 
calculate exactly Wright's coefficient of inbreeding F, 
on the basis of 6 ancestral generations (S. Wright 
coefficients of inbreeding and relationship, American 
Naturalist 1922, 56: 330-338.—S. G. Vandenberg, 

6227. Maslow, Abraham H. (Brandeis Ս.) Fur- 
ther notes on the psychology of being. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1964, 4(1), 45-58.—Ruth 
Benedict used the term synergy to indicate a social 
arrangement whereby one's own personal needs are 
fulfilled by helping other people. Maslow applies this 
notion to the individual to show the selfishness and 
unselfishness are the opposite sides of the same coin. 
What is good for another person is also good for me 
and vice versa. Examples are given from arcas as 
diverse as anthropology, economics, sports, and edu- 
cation. Testable hypotheses are suggested to verify 
empirically the extensions of his theory.—F. T. 
Severin. 

6228. Meyers, Russell. On the dichotomy of 
"organic" and "functional" diseases. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1964, 6(6), 565- 
572.--1է is proposed that the terms "organic" and 
"functional" be dropped from scientific vocabulary 
and that disorders be described as "inter-" and "intra 
organic." This may bring medicine and psychiatry 
in line with cybernetics, information theory, commu- 
nication science, semantics, computer engineering, 
and group dynamics.—P. . Pruyser. 

6229. Murch, Gerald M. (U. Göttingen, Ger- 
many) Suggestion for clarification of terminology 
in experiments on subliminal stimulation. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 442—A clarifica- 
tion of descriptive terminology for experimental 
designs dealing with subliminal stimulation has been 
suggested. The term “subception” should be reserved 
for experimentation in which only a subliminal 
stimulus is presented (discrimination without aware- 
ness). The term “subliminal perception” being used 
for the description of designs using both a subliminal 
and a supraliminal stimulus. “Subliminal stimula- 
tion" should be used as a general classificatory term 
for both types of designs.—Author abstract. 


6230. Newbury, Edward. (U. Kentucky) Tele- 
ology and determinism in motivational concepts. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 85-99.— 
Motivational concepts from teleological as well as 
deterministic contexts are required, the former be- 
cause of molar phenomena and inadequately defined 
and disparate multiple determiners. The contexts, 
each with predictive value, need differ only in refer- 
ence points and the pattern of invariate relationships. 
Transformation is possible with concepts defined in 
both contexts ; e. g., conscious purpose, more broadly 
motivational set, at times necessarily the goal- 
oriented organism as a whole.—Authoy abstract. 


6231. Oram, Phyllis G., & Heilizer, Fred. (VA 
Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) A note on the concept 
of conflict. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 35- 
43.—Use of the term conflict by researchers utilizing 
goal-gradient concepts is reviewed. At least 2 defi. 
nitions occur: simultaneous occurrence of opposing 
or incompatible tendencies with the implication of 
equal Strength, and an emotional state characterized 
by indecision, restlessness, and tension. This leads 
to inconsistent and contradictory usage, and applica- 
tion of a rigid definition arbitrarily restricts the area 
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of inquiry to stable equilibrium situations. The rec- 
ommendation is made that the more general term 
goal-gradient model be substituted for conflict model. 
Author abstract. 

6232. Rickard, Henry C. (U. Alabama) Tail- 
ored criteria of change in psychotherapy. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 63-68.—Specific 
behavior, tailored to the individual, was suggested as 
the dependent variable in the evaluation of psycho- 
therapy and other related processes. The selection 
of tailored behaviors, the concept of “levels” of 
behavior change, and experimental design considera- 
tions were discussed.—Author abstract. 

6233. Sidman, Murray. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Psychology: A behavioral reinterpretation. “Anx- 
iety.” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1964, 108, 478-481.—Shows how compulsions 
can be set up for monkeys in experimental situations 
and discusses the implications of these techniques for 
human and animal coercion. Also considers the 
reverse phenomena of the way in which reinforce- 
ment can control behavior without coercion and thus 
without counter-aggression, as in education by teach- 
ing machines. Notes the need for wisdom in the use 
of such social control.—E. G. Boring. 


6234. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Psychology: 
A behavioral reinterpretation. “Man.” Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, 1964, 108, 
482-485.—Man is the site of the interaction of ex- 
ternal forces from heredity and environment, and his 
behavior can be shaped by the manipulation of ex- 
ternal variables. In this way a child can be taught 
to wish to do the right things. A science of man 
moves away from the consideration of covert inner 
activities to experimentation with variables accessible 
to direct observation. Does this treatment of human 
behavior diminish man's dignity? Man's conduct, a 
product of so many complex variables, remains unique 
and as such might be worthy of admiration, although 
it is not clear that such support of man's vanity is 
either necessary or good.—E. G. Boring. 


6235. Stark, Stanley. (Michigan State Ս.) Ror- 
Schach movement and Bleuler’s three kinds of 
thinking: A contribution to the psychology of 
creativity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 
959-967.—If there is a close relation between autistic 
thinking (AT) and inner creation (IC), on the one 

and, and Werner’s physiognomic perception (PP) 
on the other, Rorschach movement production should 
be higher in those “especially gifted in susceptibility 
to physiognomic experience” than in those who are 
not. Likewise, those especially gifted should score 
higher in measures of the phenomena Bleuler sub- 
sumed under AT. If AT, IC, and PP have nothing 
to do with discovery and invention in science, etc., 
Rorschach movement and other such measures should 
not be higher in inventors than in their less creative 
colleagues. These measures should be higher, how- 
ever, in all people demonstrated to be creative experi- 
encers, who are known for their unusual ability to 
experience imaginatively. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract, 

6236. Teitelbaum, Philip. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 

Sychology: A behavioral reinterpretation. “Ap- 
Petite.” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1964, 108, 464-472.—Discusses the modern 
facts of motivation in respect to hunger, appetite, and 
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the regulation of food intake, showing how the physi- 
ology of these functions has in 2 centuries come al- 
most full circle from von Haller's belief (1763) that 
taste is the chief motivator of food intake to the recent 
discoveries of the role of the hypothalamus in con- 
trolling appetite to the current view that taste may 
control the function when the hypothalamus is so 
damaged that it cannot function.—E. G. Boring. 


6237. Theios, John, & Blosser, Dennis. (U. 
Texas) An incentive model for the overlearning 
reversal effect. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 
37-38.—A theoretical model is proposed for the inter- 
action of the effect of number of training trials and 
magnitude of reward on speed of reversal learning. 
The model was tested by an experiment involving 2 
levels of reward magnitude and 4 degrees of training. 
An overlearning reversal effect was obtained under 
large reward but not with small reward. The data 
from the 8 groups of rats were well within chance 
limits of the quantitative predictions from the model. 
—Journal abstract. 


6238. Toda, Masanao, & Shuford, Emir H., Jr. 
Logic of systems: Introduction to the formal 
theory of structure. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-193, 
78 p.—Structure and purpose are 2 key aspects in the 
analysis and synthesis of complex systems. A full- 
fledged science of behavior must be based on a well- 
articulated formal theory of structure and purpose. 
This Ist paper introduces some of the basic notions 
in the formal theory of structure. Later papers will 
extend the theory of structure, introduce the formal 
theory of purpose, and investigate the relation be- 
tween structure and purpose. S AF ESD. 

6239. Travers, Robert M. W. (U. Utah) The 
transmission of information to human receivers. 
Audiovisual Communication Review, 1964, 12(4), 
373-385.—A critical examination of 2 propositions: 
"More information is acquired when the same in- 
formation is transmitted simultaneously through both 
the auditory and visual modalities than when a single 
modality is used.“ And “The more realistic a presen- 
tation, the more effective will be the transmission of 
information." While the propositions “fit some com- 
mon prejudices, they do not fit the theoretical models 
developed by psychologists . . . or the theoretical 
conceptions . . . emerging from physiology.“ R. E. 
Schutz. 

6240. Watzlawick, P. A review of the double 
bind theory. Family Process, 1963, 2(1), 132-153.— 
A presentation of the comments on the double bind 
theory occurring in the literature from 1957-1961. 
The comments are discussed and excerpts presented. 
—J. Haley. 


6241. Winthrop, Henry. Are holistic constructs 
in psychology fictions? Journal of General Psy- 
choloqy, 1965. 72(1). 1-30.—This paper discusses the 
question of when holistic constructs in psychology 
may be regarded as fictions. An overview is pro- 
vided of the general characteristics of fictions, of 
holistic constructs in psychology, the conditions under 
which these are heuristic, the methodological differ- 
ences between fictions and analogies, the role of 
analogies and fictions in the behavioral sciences, and 
the fictional use of probability theory and statistical 
method. The author feels the time is ripe for a theory 
of fictions in psychology.—Author abstract. 
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ical considerations 
to the conflict between radical empiricism 
and the hypothetico-deductive method.—Author ab- 


6243. Zhukov, N. I. Informatsiya v svete lenin- 


skoi teorii [Information in the light 
of Lenin's of reflection.) Voprosy Filosofii, 
1963, 17(11), 153-161.—The author explores the con- 

of jon in the light of Lenin's "theory 


of reflection" of an — reality «- man's SS 
sciousncss, various forms of re- 
flection Deeg AA as an aspect oí reflection 
in animate and “artificial nature,” meaning by the 
man-made constructions and devices.—7. D. 
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6244. Allport, Gordon W. The fruits of eclec- 
ticism: Bitter or sweet? Acta Psychologica, 1964, 
23, 27-44.—W hile the course of science moves toward 
ever larger abstractions, psychology seems headed in 
the opposite direction, the trend toward conceptual 
specialization, earning a reputation among other sci- 
ences for timidity fora telle of contributions 
1 plausible theories can 
esized, even in such a single field 
Ist requirement for eclecticism օք 
theory is the recognition that human behavior may 
derive from many causes acting separately or con- 
jointly. American psychology is itself an eclectic 
edifice, having borrowed its leading concepts from 
Europe. Eclecticism is a counsel of historically- 
oriented moderation; a would-be systematic eclecti- 


E 


ights stressed as available for use in studying the 
nature of emotion are: (1) unit 
he living and its objective foundations and intru- 
sions, (2) the character of its specializations, and (3) 
its character as a transient phase rather than an 


autonomous event.—C, W., Page. 
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6246. „B. V., & Cpirkin, A. G. Filo- 
sofskie kibernetiki. [Phil hical prob- 
lems of cybernetics.) Voprosy Filosofii, 1964, 18(9), 
111-119,— The authors discuss the philosophical im- 
plications of cybernetics including those for the study 
of mental processes, thinking, language, and teaching, 


I. D. London. 

6247. Edwin G. Eponym as placebo. 
Acta Psychologica, 1964, 23, 9-23.—Divine Will, 
The Will and Roses of Great Men, and the Causal 
Antecedents of Great Men, have at various times 
accounted for the course of history and science, 
Determinism within the psychosocial setting of the 
Zeitgeist or Glaubenstrom is a workable paradigm 
for scientific development; the business of science 
revolves about its paradigms. When an old one is 
abandoned in a scientific revolution, new problems 
are generated in respect of the relation of old and new 
data to the new paradigms. There are indeed gen- 
iuses, yet this does not establish the Great Man 
theory of scientific progress since they stand on the 
shoulders of preceding geniuses. Still, men enjoy 
heroes and eponymy exists by virtue of 3 psychologi- 
cal principles. (1) Range of attention, when the part 
is accepted for the whole; (2) man’s gregarious na- 
ture, and (3) the desire to assume leadership as well 
as to participate in followership; men are activated 
by success and honors.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

6248. Burt, Cyril. Baudouin on Jung. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 477-484-- 
Owing to his long and intimate friendship with Jung 
and his family Prof. Baudouin has been able to throw 
a revealing light on many of the more obscure fea- 
tures in Jung’s psychological theories. Their devel- 
opment, he believes, was largely the result of Jung’s 
own personal problems and of certain emotional inci- 
dents in Jung's private life. In his survey of Jung’s 
publications, and in tracing the progress of his ideas, 
Baudouin, unlike most previous commentators and 
reviewers, endeavours to bring out the special bear- 
ing of Jung’s teaching, not so much on the problems 
of psychiatry and abnormal psychology, but on those 
of general psychology; and he has thus drawn atten- 
tion to many neglected aspects of Jung's work.— 
Journal abstract. 


6249. Chiba, Tanenari. (Nihon U., Japan) On 
the proper consciousness (Keyn-ishiki). Journal 
of Psychological Research, 1962, 6(2), 69-77.—The 
theory of proper consciousness is proposed to solve 
various problems about the unconscious. "The proper 
consciousness is, in usual state and in usual environ- 
ment, innate and constant, and acts as the base of all 
cognition." Proper consciousness could be divided 
into relative and absolute. Inferential and insight 
methods could be used to study proper consciousness, 
in addition to nonempirical and noninductive methods. 
—U. Pareek. 


6250. Choron, J. Modern man and mortality. 
NYC: Macmillan, 1964. 276 p. $6.95.—Speculates 
regarding the beliefs of various authors (mostly 
literary and philosophical, and sometimes psychologi- 
cal) dealing with such facets of death as, "Biological 
theories of death, The problem of immortality, The 
theory of a death instinct, The fear of death, The 
varieties of death fear, Attitudes in the presence of 
death, The problem of easy dying, Reactions when 
contemplating mortality, Methods of alleviating the 
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fear of death, The morbid fear of death, Neurotic fear 
of death and existential anxiety, Attempts to uncover 
the meaning of life, 5 modern answers to mortality, 
The issue of a cosmic plan or purpose, The implica- 
tions of the scientific view of the world.—G, Elias. 

6251. Farau, Alfred. Individual and 
existentialism Individual Psychologist, 1964, 2(1), 
1-8.— There is a wide range of views under the head- 
ing of existentialism but "the largest common denomi- 
nator of all existentialism seems to be man's distress; 
his fear, his despair, his loneliness, and his being lost 
completely on this planet" Examples are cited in 
support of the view that individual psychology is more 
closely connected to the forerunners of existentialism 
than to present exponents. Despite many similarities, 
however, the most significant difference is that "Adler 
is full of courage, even in his despair ; the existential- 
ists are full of despair even in their courage." Zen 
Buddhism is touched upon also.—A. R. Howard. 

6252. Gustafson, Donald F. (Ed.) Essays in 
philosophical psychology. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1964. 412 p.—Philosophical psychology 
is discussed by 17 different authors in 20 articles and 
selections from books. Topics covered follow: a plea 
for excuses; intention; volition; action; emotions; 
pretending; imagination (2 chapters) ; remembering; 
pleasure; the concept of heed; the logic of pleasure; 
sleeping and waking; dreaming (2 chapters); the 
criteria for a psychoanalytic interpretation; personal 
identity and individuation; knowledge of other minds 
(2 chapters); persons. (194 ref.)—E. E. Johnson. 

6253. Kvale, Steiner. The significance of Hus- 
serl, Heidegger and Marx for psychology. Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1964, 16(4-5), 186-198.—Various writers 
have stated the influences of Husserl, Heidegger and 
Marx on psychology, and these writings are discussed 
with their various signifiicances. Comparisons are 
made with psychology and mathematics, as also the 
natural sciences. Freud's psychoanalytic therapy is 
compared to Heidegger's existence philosophy. A 
psychology is also suggested for the Marx philosophy. 
It is stated that our psychology takes into account the 
philosophies of Marx, Heidegger and Husserl for a 
more valid understanding of man to-day. (26 ref.) 
--Օ. I. Jacobsen. 

6254. Langen, Dietrich. Archaische Ekstase 
und asiatische Meditation. [Archaic ecstasy and 
Asiatic meditation.] Stuttgart, Germany: Hippocra- 
tes, 1963, 128 p. DM. 12.50.—The antiquated ecstacy 
of Asians practicing the mental discipline is described 
in which the deepest concentration is given to objects 
and the deity. These practices are traditional as well 
as religious, and tend toward hypnotism while the 

trance” continues. Natives of Hindu and Buddhist 
religions consider these pastimes as martyrdoms, yet 
also as a culture, although at times they can become 
self-torture. This is known as Yoga to the western 
world, which does not understand what may be in- 
volved, nor why there is such extreme absorption in 
the performance. Pictures are included to illustrate 
the types of concentration and meditation, (115-item 
bibliogr.)—O. I, Jacobsen. 

6255. Maslow, Abraham H. Further notes on 
the Psychology of being. Journal of Humanistic 
P 53601093, 1964, 4(1), 45-58.—The term synergy 
Was originally used to indicate a social arrangement 
In which the pursuit of selfish ends automatically 
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results in helping other le and vice versa. The 
same notion can be applied to individuals as well as 
society. Selfishness and unselfishness are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. The self-actualizing person rises 
above this dichotomy by finding “selfish” enjoyment 
in contributing to the welfare and happiness of others. 
Evidence of synergy can also be found in the team- 
work of athletes, the mass distribution of goods at a 
small profit on each item, the sharing of scientific in- 
formation and decentralization of authority. Love 
and knowledge, in particular, do not occur in limited 
titites which must be divided up and hoarded. 
haring knowledge breeds more knowledge and giv- 
ing love only increases its abundance. A number of 
testable hypotheses are suggested.—F. T. Severin. 

6256, Meland, Bernard Eugene. (U. Chicago) 
The self and its communal ground. Keligious Edu- 
cation, 1964, 59(5), 363-369.— Present day advances 
among the major disciplines in the capacity to deal 
with individual experience and the claims of the 
communal ground out of which it arises.—5. A 
Walters. 

6257. Mora, George. (Yale U.) One hundred 
Le from Lombroso's essay ius and 

nsanity. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 
121(6), 562-571.—The essence of Lombroso's essay 
is presented, then its philosophical implications are 
traced in relation to the cultural currents of his time. 
Lombroso's changing concepts of genius and insanity 
during his life are sketched and d reactions of his 
contemporaries to his theory and its importance in 
relation to modern concepts of creativity and genius 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

6258. Neufeld, Irvin. The authentic lifestyle: 
At the crossroad between existentialism and indi- 
vidual psychology. Individual Psychologist, 1964, 
2(1), 9-23.—The concept of authenticity is discussed 
in some detail from the semantic, philosophical-ethi- 
cal, and psychological frames of reference. A. R 
Howard. 

6259. Ross, Strange. Logical foundations of 
psychological measurement: A study in the phi- 
losophy of science. Copenhagen, Denmark: Munks- 
gaard, 1964. 152 p.— The purpose of this mono- 
graph is to develop a logically consistent philosophy 
of psychological measurement so that the concept of 
psychological measurement... will attain the same 
logical structure as the concept of measurement em- 
ployed within the physical sciences." A general 
exposition of the structure of theories is presented in 
Section I. The logical foundations of physical meas- 
urement is presented in Section 11. The concept 
of "measurement theories" (ordinal and additive 
types) is introduced and a distinction between “fun- 
damental" and "derived" measurement is discussed. 
In section III psychological measurement theories 
are treated in strict analogy to the corresponding 
physical theories except for the assumption of the 
absolute reproducibility of experiments. Section IV 
is concerned with an analysis and critique of the 
philosophy of measurement developed by S. S. 
Stevens. (44 ref.) —R. Holroyd. 
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6260. Binder, A. Statistical theory. In Farns- 
worth, P. Ք. et al. (Eds.) Annual Review of Psy- 
chology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 277-310.—This review 
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6261. Frederick J., DeJonge, James J., 
& Stellwagen, Walter R. (Michigan State Ս.) 
P Power comparison oi the P and Լ Teste—1. 
Psychological Review, 1964, 71(6), 503-513.—The 


report deals with the behavior of the omnibus F test 


tests for each set of parameters. The power compari- 
son nonparametric L test to be more 
the omnibus F test when there is a 
monotonic order among the treatment means. It is 
suggested that when theory and/or a priori consid- 
erations indicate ordered treatment affects, the E 
consider the use of statistical techniques which deal 
with restricted hypothesis spaces. (15 ref.) —J/ournal 


6262. Christal, Raymond E, & Bottenberg, 
Robert A. Procedure for keying self-report test 
items. U. SAF PRL TR No. 64-22, 7 p.—Self-report 
questionnaires on opinions, attitudes, and personal 
e Rag commonly used to etc personality, 
d experience measures. is paper out- 
lines a procedure for selecting the most valid keying 
pattern for scoring such items to predict a success or 
Proficiency criterion. There are only 3k + 1/2 — 2k 
unique ways in which a k-alternative item can be 

n each alternative is scored +1, 

—l or d. Unique scoring patterns are presented for 

computer application to items vih f 3, 4, and 5 

ves. are outlined for generatin 

and checking patterns for k-alternative items. par 
EE shortcuts are suggested. LUS AF PRL, 

. Cronbach, Lee J., Ikeda, Hiroshi, & Avner, 

R. A. (C. Illinois) Intraclass correlation as an 

approximation to the coefficient of generalizability. 

Reports, 1964, 15(3), 727-736.—The 


Í 


most suitable index of agreement would be the average 

: ed = of the measures with the 
erage measures. Since this cannot be directl 

determined, the interclass coefficient is used. Cone 
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parison of the 2 indices for hypothetical universes 
shows that they agree closely, save for types of uni 
verse unlikely to be found in practice Journal sume 
mary. 

6261. Edgington, Eugene Տ. (Ս. Alberta, Cal- 
gary, Canada) The assumption of homogeneity 
of variance for the T test and nonparametric tests, 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 177-179.—In 
general, nonparametric tests for difference in central 
tendency involve the assumption of homogeneity of 
variance. The assumption of homogeneity of vari- 
ance for the T test and for nonparametric tests serves 
the same purpose: it allows the user to draw more 
specific inferences when the null hypothesis is re- 
jected.—Author abstract. 


6265, Gold, David. Some problems in general- 
izing aggregate associations. American Behavioral 
Scientist, 1964, 8(4), 16-18.—The dangers of apply- 
ing significance tests to a single correlation when the 
goal is to generalize in time and area, are cited.— 
Author abstract, 

6266, Gregson, R. A. M. (U. Canterbury, N. Z.) 
A study in the chometrics of substitution 
choices. Research Project, 1964, No. 5, 36 p.—Sub- 
stitution is a relation whereby “b” is substituted for 
"a" from among a ranking of items when "a" has 
been removed, “Using a set theory approach, predic- 
tions are derived for substitution probabilities. . . . 
An experiment involving aesthetic preferences found 
different degrees of predictiveness of substitution be- 
havior among 4 theories. We conclude that substitu- 
tion is slightly asymmetrical and hence it is not 
possible to predict substitution probabilities solely 
from value similarity judgments; information on the 
direction of difference in value is also necessary, 
This position is consistent with common knowledge 
of economic choice behavior, but also raises unsolved 
psychometric problems. C. A. Bennett. 


6267. Gregson, R. A. M. (U. Canterbury, N. Z.) 
Theoretical and empirical distributions of ties in 
value rankings. University of Canterbury Research 
Project, 1964, No. 6, 34 p.—The frequency distribu- 
tion of ties in a series of aesthetic value rankings, 
for different sets of pictures, were examined and com- 
pared with predictions based on 2 theories: one de- 
rived from Fisher's normal deviate transformation 
of ranks to yield an interval scale, the other based on 
an adaptation level approach. The normal deviate 
transformation is seen to be suspect as the distribution 
of ties consistently fails to follow predictions derived 
from it. The adaptation level approach yields a pat- 
tern of results which is more readily given psycho- 
logical meaning, but is statistically less tractable. The 
relevance of the problem of ties to psychological 
measurement theory is noted—Author abstract. 


6268. Kaminskii, Լ. Տ. Statisticheskaya obra- 
botka laboratornykh i klinicheskikh dannykh. 
[The statistical treatment of laboratory and clinical 
data. 2nd ed.] Leningrad, USSR: Meditsina, 1964. 
252 p.—An introductory textbook in descriptive and 
inferential statistics applied to laboratory and clinical 
materials.—/. D. London. 


6269. Keil, H. H. J. (U. Tasmania, Australia) 
What additional information can be of assistance 
in use of significance levels in various areas of 
research? Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 695- 
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8. The difficulties in providing additional informa- 
tion which assists in the interpretation oí significance 
levels are discussed. The possibility of providing 
empirical data is suggested by investigating the prob- 
able occurrence and actual detection of Type Հազ 

Type 2 errors in a survey of past research activities. 
Dealing with exceptions, initial small scale results 
cannot be easily provided but a suitable large scale 
inquiry conducted for other purposes, may provide 
a starting point.—Journal summary. 

6270. Nahikian, Howard M. A modern algebra 
for biologists. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 1964. 
xii, 236 p., $10.00.—4A textbook on modern algebra 
illustrated by applications to and models from biology. 
Topics included are: set theory and application; 
theory of groups and vectors; matrics, determinants, 
and application; and matrix theory in biology.— 
P. Siegmann, 

6271, Nevel'skii, P. B. (Ս. Kharkov, USSR) 
Primenenie neparametricheskikh  kriteriev raz- 
lichiya. [The application of non-parametric tests of 
significance.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 6, 51- 
55.— The use of Student's t, the sign tests, and Wil- 
coxon test is explained, and the value of the latter 
2 tests as substitutes for the former is discussed.— 
L. Zusne. 

272. Potthoff, Richard F. (U. North Carolina) 
On the Johnson-Neyman technique and some ex- 
tensions thereof. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(3), 241- 
256.— This technique is a statistical tool used most 
frequently in educational and psychological applica- 
tions. “This paper starts by briefly reviewing the 
Johnson-Neyman technique and suggesting when it 
should and should not be used; then several different 
modifications and extensions of the Johnson-Neyman 
technique, all of them conceptually simple, are pro- 
posed. The close relation between confidence in- 
tervals and regions of significance of the Johnson- 
Neyman type is pointed out. The problem of what 
to do when more than 2 groups are being compared 
is considered. The situation of more than 1 criterion 
variable is also considered.—Journal abstract. 

6273. Snell, E. J. A scaling procedure for or- 
dered categorical data. Biometrics, 1964, 20(3), 
592—607.—A. set of ordered categories is often the 
result of attempts to measure attitudes, opinions, or 
sensory attributes. Scoring these categories 0, 1, 2, 
may produce distributions which do not justify nor- 
mality assumptions made by statistical tests. A 
method of determining numerical scores to satisfy 
such assumptions is presented. Exact and ap- 
proximate solutions are described and illustrated.— 
R. L. McCornack. 

6274. Stricker, George. (Goucher Coll.) Norma- 
tive and ipsative correlations. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 111-117.—This paper pro- 
vides a discussion of the interpretations of normative 
and ipsative correlations, and some statistical cautions 
regarding the use of the ipsative correlation; Norma- 
tive correlations should be used if one is interested 
in the placements of an individual's abilities relative 
to interindividual norms. Care should be taken not to 
limit the range or skew of the distribution of abilities 
sampled when using ipsative correlations—Author 
abstract. 

6275. Sutcliffe, J. P. Some aspects of rank or- 
dering and scaling with paired comparisons data. 
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Australian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 137- 
149.—Some aspects of rank ordering and scaling with 
paired comparisons data are examined. In terms of 
the mathematical concept "relation," the characteriz- 
ing features of a "simple ordering" are set out to 
make explicit those properties which must be exhibited 
by paired comparisons data if the objects compared 
are to be rank orderable. Rank ordering is a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for scaling. Cases 
arise where ordered elements are not scalable by 
Thurstone's procedures. It is argued that the Law of 
22: eae Judgement is only one of a number of 
possible scaling models for paired comparisons data; 
and an alternative is proposed which relates scale 
distance to the relative incidence of "error" in com- 
parative judgement. (22 ref.)—Author abstract, 


Experimental Design 


6276. Man-Wai Chan. (IBM, San Jose, Calif.) 
A multivariate analysis of an experimental design 
involving a complete set of latin squares. Psycho- 
metrika, 1964, 29(3), 240.—A model for an ex- 
perimental design involving a complete set of Latin 
squares for testing the homogeneity of treatment ef- 
fects was constructed and analyzed by Gourlay. In 
his analysis, however, if one or both of the preliminary 
F-tests are significant, the analysis cannot differen- 
tiate. He then suggests the use of a less desirable test 
which is biased and has fewer degrees of freedom, 
regardless of the number of replications (the d.f. can- 
not be increased by increasing the replications). 
Further, when heterogeneity of variance occurs, 
Gourlay's test procedures are in general invalid. The 
present paper reviews Gourlay's analysis and proposes 
a modified test procedure.—J ournal abstract. 

6277. Margoshes, Adam. (Mental Health Res. 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) The Null hypothesis 
in Rock's one-trial learning experiments. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(3), 785-786.—Wilson and 
Miller argue that good experimental design requires 
support of the experimental hypothesis by rejection 
of the null hypothesis. Their only examples of de- 
signs that support the experimental hypothesis by 
acceptance of the null hypothesis are the experiments 
of Rock and his colleagues in paired-associate learn- 
ing. It is here argued that the provisional experi- 
mental hypothesis of Rock, et al. was incremental. 
Rejection of the null hypothesis would have led to 
support of the provisional experimental hypothesis. 
Thus, their design, despite surface appearances, was 
one of rejection-support, but their results forced them 
to accept the null hypothesis, which was unfavorable 
to incremental learning.—Journal summary. 

6278. McHugh, Richard B. (U. Minnesota) Need 
the randomized block design be replicated? Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 1964, 33(2), 169-174. 
—This is a brief examination of the problem of error 
term bias in the randomized block design with support 
for Fisher's point of view.—G. F. Wooster. 

6279. Wilson, Warner, & Miller, Howard. (U. 
Hawaii) The negative outlook. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 15(3), 977-978.—The concept of a re- 
jection vs. acceptance-support design relates not to 
any objective characteristic of the experimental de- 
sign but only to the theoretical orientation of the 
investigator. If the theory of the investigator's choice 
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predicts no differences, the design is an acceptance- 
support design.—/ournal summary. 


Formulas & Calculations 


6280. Aitkin, M. A. (U. Sydney, New South 
Wales) Correlation in a ZE truncated bivariate 
normal distribution. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(3), 
263-270.—The correlation in a singly truncated bi- 
normal distribution is obtained in terms of Mills’ ratio 
using the Mehler identity. A table of the correlation 
in the underlying distribution as a function of the 
correlation in the truncated distribution is presented, 
together with a diagram summarizing this relation- 
ship.—Journal abstract, 

6281. Bradley, Ralph A., & Harmon, Tom J. 
The modified — ճը test. Biometrics, 1964, 20 
(3), 608-625.—In addition to the identification of the 
variant sample from the 3 presented, a degree-of- 
difference judgment is included in the modified test. 
A mathematical model is developed to utilize these 
degree-of-difference scores in making point and in- 
terval estimates of population values, and in making 
à test of significance with an appropriate critical 
region. 2 examples are given.—R. L. McCornack. 


6282. Costner, Herbert L., & Wager, Wesley. 
i Washington) The multivariate analysis of 
ichotomized variables. American Journal of 
Sociology, 1965, 70(4), 455-466.— This paper com- 
pares 2 alternative techniques for the multivariate 
analysis of 3 dichotomized variables—the test for the 
significance of the difference between differences be- 
tween proportions and the x? test for 2nd-order inter- 
action. Á reinterpretation of the latter test is in- 
troduced, thus making available a test for the sig- 
nificance of difference between 2 Q's. It is also 
demonstrated that under certain conditions the 2 tests 
compared produce contrasting results and, in 
the absence of other information, would lead the re- 
searcher to opposite conclusions. Some tentative 
criteria for deciding which of the 2 techniques is 
appropriate for a given set of data are suggested.— 
Journal abstract. 

6283, Dalrymple-Alford, E. C. (American U., 
Beirut, Lebanon) Means and proportions from 
pooled samples: A comment. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 741-7422 comment on weighted 
and unweighted means or Proportions from pooled 
samples—Journal abstract, 

6284. Drewes, Donald W. (State U. North 
Carolina) Statistical methodology of J curves. 
Journal of Experimental Educa: ion, 1964, 33(2), 
183-187 — Statistical methods based on the geometric 


(York U., Toronto, Canada) 
nequal intervals and une ualn in trend analyses. 
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6286. Heerman, Emil Ք. (U. Maryland) Com- 
ments on Overalls “Multivariate methods of 
profile analysis." Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63 
(2), 128.—Overall's (1964) recently expressed ob- 
jection to using the Pythagorean distance model with 
correlated scores is examined and rejected.—Journal 
abstract. 

6287. Keats, John A. (ETS, Prnceton, N. J.) 
Some generalizations օք a theoretical distribution 
of mental test scores. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(3), 
215-231.—The negative hypergeometric distribution 
may be generalized to provide distributions involving 
3, 4, or more parameters. It is shown that, in the 
case of the binomial error model, such distributions 
correspond to quadratic, cubic, etc., regressions of 
true scores on raw scores. Explicit formulas are 
given for the bivariate moments required to fit these 
regressions and so estimate the parameters oí the 
generalized hypergeometric distribution. Equations 
are also developed for fitting էհօ 3- and 4-parameter 
distributions directly, i.e., without reference to the 
model, and the method for generalizing these is in- 
dicated. The methods developed are applied to objec- 
tive test data with satisfactory results.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6288. Keyfitz, Nathan. (U. Chicago) Matrix 
multiplication as a technique of population analy- 
sis. Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 1964, 42(4), 
68-84.—“When an appropriately constructed matrix 
M is repeatedly multiplied by an age distribution it 
carries the numbers at the several ages into successive 
time periods. The age distribution n periods after the 
starting point is M" multiplied. b ythe initial age dis- 
tribution." “his paper confines itself to considera- 
tions regarding individual elements and columns of M», 
—J. A, Lücker, 

6289. Neel, George I., Whitehead, Larry K., & 
Bottenberg, Robert A. Calculation of the per- 
centage points of the F distribution. USAF PRL 
TDR No. 64-16, 15 p.—This paper reports a pro- 
cedure for computing the cutoff F statistic (per- 
centage point), given the probability (P) and the 
degrees of freedom determined by the experimental 
design.—USAF PRL, 


Factor Analysis 


6290. Baer, Daniel J. (Fordham U.) Factors 
in perception and rigidity. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 563-570.—A 36-variable test bat- 
tery consisting of 6 rigidity scales, 16 objective per- 
ception tests, 10 personality scales, and 4 college apti- 
tude tests was administered to 100 college males, 
Using the Centroid method of factor analysis and the 
Quartimax method of rotation, 11 factors were identi- 
fied. It was concluded that the rigidity scales cannot 
be represented by a common rigidity factor and that 
trait personality rigidity as measured by such scales 
is independent of Sie performance on objective per- 
ception and scholastic aptitude tests. (33 ref.)]— 
Journal abstract. 

6291. Block, James D. (A. Einstein Coll. Med.) 
-Ovariance analysis scale transformation in statis- 
tical treatment of non-additive units. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 755-761.—Previously 
stated necessity for scale transformaiton of data in 
which prestimulus and change magnitudes are sig- 
nificantly related can be seen to derive from the use 
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of an inappropriate expression of variability. An 
example employing covariance analysis lends support 
to this conclusion. It also makes salient the problem 
of satisfactory treatment of significant slope differ- 
ences among samples in the evaluation of elevation 
differences.—Journal abstract. 

6292. Butler, John M. (Ս. Chicago) Simplest 
data factors and simple structure in factor analysis. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(4), 755-763.—“Factor matrices derived from simplest 
data bases were compared with various analytic solu- 
tions, oblique and orthogonal, for data with known or 
accepted solutions. The factor matrices derived from 
the simplest data bases were similar to the known or 
accepted solutions in all cases whereas the varimax 
and quartimax solutions were not.” Use of the 
simplest data factors are recommended for obtaining 
primary factors or at least factors amenable to graph- 
ical rotation to a final simple structure.—W. Coleman. 


6293. Holley, J. W., & Guilford, J. P. s 
Southern California) A note on the G index of 
agreement. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1964, 24(4), 749-753.—Use of the G index is 
advocated as an improvement over the phi coefficient 
or the tetrachoric r. “The G index requires no as- 
sumptions about the data and is based upon a simple 
probability ; the probability of agreement of agreement 
of responses.” [ts use as a matrix element for a Q 
analysis or an R factor analysis is considered... 
Coleman. 

6294. Pinneau, Samuel R., & Newhouse, Albert. 
(San Fernando Valley State Coll.) Measures of in- 
variance and comparability in factor analysis for 
fixed variables. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(3), 271- 
281.—New procedures are presented for measuring 
invariance and matching factors for fixed variables 
and for fixed or different Ss. 2 of these, the coeffi- 
cient of invariance for factor loadings and the coeffi- 
cient of factor similarity, utilize factor scores com- 
puted from the different sets of factor loadings and 
one of the original standard score matrices. Another, 
the coefficient of subject invariance, is obtained by 
using 1 of the sets of factor loadings in conjunction 
with the different standard score matrices. These 
coefficients are correlations between factor scores of 
the appropriate matrices. When the best match of 
factors is desired, rather than degree of resemblance, 
the method of assignment is proposed.—Journal ab- 
stract, 


GENERAL Books & REFERENCE WORKS 


6295. Abt, Lawrence Edwin, & Riess, Bernard 
F. (Eds) Progress in clinical Psychology: VI. 
NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1964. xi, 252 p. $875.— 
Consists of 5 sections with short notes before each 
one by the editors. Part 1, “Measurement” has papers 
on projective techniques and the MMPI. Part 2, 
“Theory” contains articles on frustration, phenomenol- 
ogy and existential analysis, and Freudian analysis. 
Part 3, “Research” has papers on models for com- 
munity mental health, and an overview of psycho- 
therapeutic research. Part 4, “Applications” includes 
aging, addiction, and professional training problems, 
as well as industrial and a self-understanding work- 
shop. Part 5, “Developments Abroad" has views 
from Japan, Latin America, and the Arab Middle 
East.—E. M. Uprichard. 
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6296. Ackner, Brian. (Ed.) Handbook for psy- 
chiatric nurses. London, England: Bailliere, Tindall 
& Cox, 1964. xii, 368 p. $6.00.—Except for nursing 
care suggestions and 2 chapters specific to nursing 
roles, 30 chapters by 16 contributors (psychologist, 
social worker, nurse, plus 13 physicians) follow the 
general outline of an introductory text in abnormal 
psychology.—L. Gurel. 

6297. Atkinson, R. C. (Ed.) Studies in mathe- 
matical psychology. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford U. 
Press, 1964. viii, 414 p. $11.50.—This is the first 
volume in a series published annually. It includes 
theoretically oriented work on mathematical develop- 
ments in psychology and related fields, and is co- 
ordinated with the Journal of Mathematical Psychol- 
ogy which also began publication this year. The 
mathematics mainly relate to theoretical models for- 
mulated in mathematical terms, rather than to the use 
of statistics for the analysis of experiments. This 
volume contains 14 original papers and covers: “sim- 
ple learning processes, concept identification, psycho- 
physics, perception, discrimination learning, choice 
behavior, social processes, and continuous-response 
systems." The main emphasis is on models of learn- 
ing.—J. Versace. 

6298. Dabrowski, Kazimierz. Positive disin- 
tegration. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1964. 
132 p. $5.50.—A translation of a book by a professor 
in the Polish Academy of Science. “The disintegra- 
tion process, through loosening and even fragmenting 
the internal psychic environment, through conflicts 
within the internal environment and with the external 
environment, is the ground for the birth and develop- 
ment of a higher psychic structure.” Instincts are 
not regarded as existing only under the influence of 
phylogenetic changes. They change through positive 
disintegration, i.e. instincts lose their primitive 
strength and evolve to new levels of expression in the 
cycle of human life. These concepts are discussed in 
relationship to creativity, psychopathological develop- 
ment and other processes.—P. Givens. 

6299. de Grazia, Sebastian. Of time, work, and 
leisure. NYC: Doubleday, 1964. xii, 548 p. $1.95 
(paper).—Reprint of a book originally published in 
1962. 


6300. Duker, Sam. (Brookin Coll.) Listening 
bibliography. NYC: Scarecrow Press, 1964. x, 
211 p. $5.00(cloth). 

6301. Farnsworth, P. R., McNemar, O., & Mc- 
Nemar, Q. Annual Review of Psychology: XV. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 1964. 629 p. 
$8.50.—(See 39: 6260, 6359, 6461, 6559, 6581, 6645, 
6675, 7054, 7124, 7357, 7646, 7696, 7786, 8057, 8595, 
8867, 8873). 

6302. Grünthal, E. (Ed.) Aktulle Fragen der 
Psychiatrie und Neurologie: I. Psychologie und 
Psychiatrie. [Topical problems in psychiatry and 
neurology: I. Psychology and Psychiatry.] Basel, 
Switzerland: S. Karger, 1964. 490 p. Տ24.50.--՛Լուտ 
collection օք 19 papers deals with various aspects of 
psychological and psychiatric problems and their in- 
terrelationships. There are a number of historical 
and theoretical papers that concern respectively the 
relations between psychology and psychopathology 
(W. Leibrand), the totality problem (H. Feldmann), 
Gestalt theory (T. Herrmann, H. H. Wieckand, & 
K. Sticker), association psychology (H. Leuner) and 
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topological psychology (Ի. Kolle). The emphasis of 
these — is chiefly directed toward applicability of 
concepts to psychopathology and psychiatry. Other 
chapters deal with similarly directed application from 
graphology (M. A. Breil), social psychology (K. 
Sacher!), animal psychology (M. Meyer- Holzapfel), 
and psychopharmacology (H. Heimann). There are 
several contributions concerned with diagnostic test- 
ing applications concerning intelligence and factor 
analysis (K. Wewetzer), Rorschach testing (H. 
Weber), and TAT (W. J. Revers). 2 empirically 
oriented chapters conclude the volume; one deals with 
the psychopathology of the amnesic syndrome (G. A. 
Talland) and the other with handwriting following 
electroshock treatment (G. Grünewald & H. Mücher). 
This represents the first of a projected 3 volume series 
dealing with current problems in psychiatry and 
neurology —W. B. Essman. 

6303. Helmstadter, Gerald C. (Arizona State 
U.) Principles of psychological measurement. 
NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964. 248 p. $5.00. 
—A psychometrics text which concentrates on basic 
principles of testing rather than specific tests. Chap- 
ters cover the general nature of testing: standardiza- 
tion, reliability, content, empirical and construct valid- 
ity, scales and inventories, and multiple measurement. 
Measurement yields a numerical description of the 
extent to which an individual manifests a particular 
trait which can then be used for statistical or actuarial 
prediction. This prediction is limited by interpretive, 
variable, personal and constant errors. Careful test 
construction and attention to multiple measurement 
problems are essential for validity.—B. Տ. Aaronson. 

6304. Hyman, R. The nature of psychological 
inquiry. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 
1964. 116 p. $3.95.—Inquiry is treated as a process 
that occurs in time. It goes through stages of increas- 
ing sophistication, starting from amorphous begin- 
nings. Its final form may involve a specific problem 
formulation, rigorous experimental design and quanti- 
tative results. The activities involved are aimed at 
"getting ideas, gathering facts, organizing and sum- 
marizing the findings, interpreting the data, and com- 
municating the results" The philosophy, rather than 
the GE of these activities is discussed—M. R. 

arks. 

, 6305. Kierkegaard, Soren. Repetition: An essay 
in experimental psychology. NYC: Harper & Row, 
1964. 144 P. $1.60(paper).—Reprint of a book 
originally published in 1941; translation, notes and 
| Aen by Walter Lowrie. 

. Kraizmer, L. P. Tekhnicheskaya kiber- 
netika. [Technical cybernetics, 2nd ed.] rias 
riii 7 5 88 aviam elementary exposition of 

ics, information icati 
thereof. D Lenten eory, and applications 

6307. Levitov, N. D. O psikhicheskikh sostoya- 
niyakh cheloveka. [On mental states in Sé 
Moscow : Prosveshchenie, 1964. 344 p.—After a re- 
view of mental state as a psychological category” and 
a consideration of its physiological bases, the author 
discusses mental state in a variety of contexts: the 
cognitive, the volitional, work activities, emotions, 
character, ete.—I. ք. London. 

6308. Marmorston, Jessie, & Stainbrook, Ed- 
ward. (U. Southern California) Psychoanalysis 
and the human situation. NYC: Vantage Press, 
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1964. 270 p. $4.95.—A series of 10 papers, dealing 
with the transitional development of psychoanalysis 
and its wide range of contributions to an understand- 
ing of human behavior, are written as a tribute to 
Dr. Franz Alexander. Psychoanalysis is shown to 
be more than a therapeutic process in that it is a 
means of arriving at a personality theory as well as a 
key to understanding the study of human behavior in 
general. Itis not merely a study of mental processes 
on the inner life of man but it is also a study of 
society, education, politics, economics, art, history, 
religion, and philosophy. In short, psychoanalysis is 
a study of what makes contemporary man what he is 
today.—S. B. Coslett. 

6309. McClelland, David C. The roots of con- 
sciousness. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1964. v, 219 p., $1.95 (paper. —8 essays related to the 
central problems of human motivation: Freud and 
Hull, Pioneers in Scientific Psychology ; Achievement 
Drive and Economic Growth; The United States and 
Germany, a comparative Study of National Character ; 
Encouraging Excellence; French National Character 
and the Life and Works of André Gide; Psychoanaly- 
sis and Religious Mysticism; The Psychodynamics of 
Creative Physical Scientists; and The Harlequin 
Complex.—JD. Lyons. 


6310. Packard, Vance. The naked society. 
NYC: David McKay Co., 1964. xii, 369 ք. $5.95.— 
An exploration of the rapidly disappearing right of 
privacy and the equally rapid rise of surveillance. 
Mention is made of various psychological personality 
tests employed in personnel screening. D. Lyons. 


6311. Shelly, Maynard W., & Bryan, Glenn L. 
(Eds.) Human judgments and optimality. NYC: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964. vii, 417 ք. $8.95.—The 
papers range from a discussion of the use of judg- 
ments to provide criterion functions to a discussion 
of judgments and personal logics in deliberation. It 
offers some approaches by which less depersonalized 
criteria can be developed for highly formalized deci- 
sion making models. All papers are in some way 
concerned with its relations between human judg- 
ments and the selection of a "best" alternative, espe- 
cially in those situations where the behavior or the 
choices available are mathematically describable—S. 
B. Coslett. 


6312. Wayner, Matthew J. (Ed.) Thirst: Pro- 
ceedings of the First International Symposium on 
thirst in the regulation of body water held as the 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, May 1963. 
NYC: Macmillan, 1964. viii, 570 p., $20. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


6313. ———. Officers, Boards, Committees, 
and Representatives of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association: 1964-65. American Psychologist, 
1964, 19(12), 916-940.—Members are identified by 
name and position and duration of appointment is 
usually specified.—S. J. Lachman. 


. 6314. ————.._ American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology, Incorporated: 1964 
annual report. American Psychologist, 1964, 19 
(12), 957-958.—A table summarizes the status of 
candidacies received under provision of mandatory 
examination. 768 diplomas have been awarded, 256 
candidacies are in process and 199 candidacies were 
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terminated. In 1963, 108 candidates registered for 
the written examination and 100 were judged to have 
performed satisfactorily. In 1964, 146 candidates 
registered for oral examinations; 87 passed, 50 failed 
and 9 were referred for further review.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


6315. American Psychological Foundation. Dis- 
tinguished Science Writing Award. American Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 19(12), 955.—Lee Mack Woodruff 
porduced and wrote the script for a series of films 
which explain the research of experimental psychol- 
ogists. He received a cash award and an engrossed 
scroll which read “Presented . . . for excellent writing 
and successful production of the 15-film series on ex- 
perimental psychology Of Men and Motives.” S. J. 
Lachman. 


6316. APA Convention Committee. Call for 
papers and symposia: Seventy-third annual con- 
vention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Palmer House, LaSalle, and Sherman Hotels 
Chicago, Illinois, September 3-7, 1965. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(1), 962-971. 

6317. Brayfield, Arthur H. (APA) Report of 
the Executive Officer: 1964. What does APA do? 
Our reach and our grasp. American Psychologist, 
1964, 19(12), 883-895.—"This year I propose էօ 
devote most of my report to the larger context—the 
nature of APA, what it does, and how it does it." 
Issues concerning the compatibility of psychology's 
professional and scientific aims and functions, prob- 
lems relating to the recent emergence of public policy 
issues in which psychology has an important stake, 
and the regular activities of APA are discussed. 
“The outside world keeps asking more of psychology 
—often through the machinery of APA. The mem- 
bership of APA naturally keeps asking more of APA. 
Both systems may be expected to make more requests 
and demands.“ F. J. Lachman, 


. 6318. Committee on Scientific Awards. Amer- 
ican Psychological Association Distinguished Sci- 
entific Contribution Awards. American Psychol- 
ogist, 1964, 19(12), 941-954.—A citation, profes- 
sional biography, photograph, and list of scientific 
publications are provided for each of the following 
award recipients: Gordon Willard Allport, Wendell 
Richard Garner, and Joy Paul Guilford.—S. J. Lach- 


man. 


6319. Council of Editors. Summary Report of 
Journal Operations: Calendar 1963. American 
Psychologist, 1964, 19(12), 956.—A table summarizes 
data on manuscripts (number received, number ac- 
cepted, percentage rejected), printed pages (articles 
published, total pages published, average lag), and 
Subscriptions (members, nonmembers) for the 12 
APA journals which are listed—S. J. Lachman. 


6320. Gerontological Society. (660 S. Euclid 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.) Program 17th Annual Meet- 
ing. 1964, 44 p.—The following papers were among 
those presented at this meeting, held October 29 
through 31, 1964 at Minneapolis: Coppinger, N. W. 
& Canestrari, Թ. E., Jr.: Influence of age on associa- 
tion values for Kent-Rosanoff word list. Schaie, K. 
W. & Strother, C. R.: Models for the prediction of 
age changes in cognitive behavior. Burnell, G. M.: 
Psychogenic illness in later life. Kastenbaum, R.: 
The interpersonal context of death in a geriatric in- 
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stitution. Aaronson, B. S.: Personality stereotypes 
of chronological age, Olsen, I. A.: Age differences in 
auditory discrimination Canestrari, R. E., Jr.: Age 
differences in paired associate learning as a function 
of response pretraining. Hulicka, I. M.: Age differ- 
ences for intentional and incidental learning and 
recall scores. Fitzhugh, K. B. & Fitzhugh, L. C.: 
Age differences on tasks of immediate problem solv- 
ing and stored knowledge. Skinner, M.: Patterns of 
ego integration in women in the middle years, Rhu- 
dick, P. J. & Ellis, A.: Personality structure in com- 
munity-residing aged. Thune, J. & Tine, S.: Per- 
sonality characteristics of successful senior community 
service workers. Havighurst, R. J., Neugarten, B. L., 
& Tobin, S. S.: Disengagement and patterns of aging. 
Lowenthal, M. F.: Some shortcomings of isolation 
theory. Maddox, G. L.: Facts and artifacts. Evi- 
dence bearing on disengagement theory from the 
geriatrics project, Duke University Center for the 
study of aging. Jeffers, F. C.: Chronological age vs. 
age identification. Gillespie, M. W.: The effect of 
old age assistance on the self-concept of the aged. 
Lenzer, A.: Mobility patterns among the aged.—J. A. 
Lücker. 

6321. Newman, Edwin B. (Harvard U.) Pro- 
cedings of the seventy-second annual business 
meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Incorporated: September 5 and 8, 1964, Los 
Angeles, California: Report of the recording 
secretary. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(12), 
896-911.—Major sections are: Minutes for 1963. 
Elections, Awards, and Appointments. Membership 
and Related Matters. Divisions and Affiliated Asso- 
ciations. Organization of the APA. Publications, 
Annual Convention. Education and Training. Pro- 
fessional Affairs. Scientific Affairs. Public Affairs, 
Central Office. Financial Affairs. Communications. 
. J. Lachman, 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


6322. Bugental, J. F. T. The third force in 
psychology. Journal of Hunmanistic Psychology, 
1964, 4(1), 19-25.—Exciting new vistas in the study 
of man are opening up as the 2 traditions of science 
and the humanities start to converge. More spe- 
cifically, humanistic psychology is emerging as a “3rd 
force” between behaviorism and psychoanalysis with 
the intention of supplementing rather than competing 
with their viewpoints. 5 postulates are indigenous to 
humanistic psychology: (1) man, as man, supercedes 
the sum of his parts; (2) man has his being in a 
human context; (3) man is aware; (4) man has 
choice, and (5) man is intentional. Bugental assigns 
to humanistic psychology the following characteristic 
orientations: (1) caring about man, (2) valuing 
meaning more than procedure, (3) looking for human 
rather than nonhuman validations, (4) accepting the 
relativism of all knowledge, (5) relying upon the phe- 
nomenological orientation, and (6) supplementing 
rather than denying the contributions of other views. 
—F. T. Severin. 

6323. Garvey, William D., & Griffith, Belver C. 
(APA, Washington, D. C.) Scientific information 
exchange in psychology. Science, 1964, 146 (Whole 
No. 3652), 1655-1659.—The immediate dissemination 
of research findings is described for one science. 
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6324. Geiser, Robert L, & Paul D. 
( Tufts-New England Med. Cent.) Psychology and 
the legal process: Testimonial թ com- 
munications. American Psychologist, 1964, 19(1), 
831-837.—Privileged communication is _concerned 
only with guarding the client's confidences in a court- 
room. “It might be prudent for to re- 
examine their need for the privi We see no log- 
ical reason why licensing or certification statutes and 
the granting of privilege should go together." A 
model statute is proposed to exist ind ently of 
licensing or certification statutes. sychologists 
should reevaluate "the issue of privileged communica- 
tion and the protection of their client's interests. 
$. J. Lachman. 
6325. Gunderson, E. K., & Nelson, Paul D. 
EM Med. NP Res, Unit, San Diego, Calif.) 
ician agreement in assessing for an unknown 
environment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(2), 290-295.— The results have clearly indicated 
areas of general agreement among clinicians in ap- 
ros an ambiguous assessment task. Using dif- 
erent procedures and sources of information, i.e., 
brief interviews oriented toward personal history vs. 
Rorschachs, psychiatrists and psychologists as groups 
utilized a set of assessment dimensions in much the 
same way, held similar assumptions about relevant 
personality characteristics, and evaluated the poten- 
tially stressful attributes of the environment for which 
assessment was conducted in very similar terms, 
These findings appear to be a useful first step in un- 
derstanding the frame-of-reference adopted by clini- 
cians in assessing personnel for unknown environ- 
ments.—Author summary, 


6326. Hagstrom, W. O. (Ս. Wisconsin) Tradi- 

tional and modern forms of scientific teamwork. 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 1964, 9(3), 241- 
263.—Traditional forms of scientific teamwork consist 
of freely collaborating professional peers or of teach- 
ers and their students, and unskilled technicians. This 
article is a general discussion of the problems con- 
cerning the deployability of professionals, tension be- 
tween the teaching and the research-assistance aspect 
of the _ Professor-student relation, and difficulty of 
combining teams of professional peers with student- 
teacher teams.—P. L. C; rawford, 


6327. Jeffrey, Ray. The psychologist as an 
pra witness on the issue of tg American 
sychologist, 1964, 19(11), 838-843.— Psychologists 
have made assertions in the courtroom “that do not 
1 ve the blessings of the entire professional psycho- 
ogical community, and these assertions have brought 
pri opporpribum to them and perhaps to the psy- 
ologist in general” Testimony from a District 
Court of the District of Columbia is presented; it 
provides psychologists who rely on projective tests 
with information On how such evaluations may be 
pes by an 9pposing and often hostile attorney, or 
ow they may be interpreted in a court of law which 
permits cross examination of witnesses, including ex- 
pert witnesses,"— ç. J. Lachman, 


6328. Keys, John W. (U. Oklahoma Med. Cent. 
Administration. Asha, 1964, 6(12), 477 486 Gen 
eral review of proper administrative principles in the 
organizational structure of speech and hearing clinics. 
—M. F. Palmer. 
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6329. Leifer, Ronald. (State U. New York, Up- 
state Med. Cent., Syracuse) The psychiatrist and 
tests of criminal responsibility. American Psychol- 
ogist, 1964, 19(11), 825-830.—“The purpose of this 
essay is to demonstrate that psychiatric testimony fails 
to meet certain scientific standards on 2 grounds: 1st 
in the case of the McNaughten Rule, it answers ques- 
tions put in ordinary language by ordinary means; 
2ոմ, in the case of the Durham Rule, it serves the 
same ethical function as the jury, namely, the ascrip- 
tion of responsibility." The problems of reconciling 
the capabilities of psychiatry and psychiatrist with 
the demands of the legal system are discussed.—S, J. 
Lachman. 

6330. Parsons, Anne. On psychoanalytic train- 
ing for research purposes. Psychiatry, 1964, 27 (4), 
364-376.—Concerning the research worker who is 
trained in psychoanalysis along with his own psycho- 
analysis. The role of the analyst as supervisor makes 
him an authority figure hampering both the analysis 
and the research. 1 solution advanced is that of 
opening up psychoanalysis to anyone properly trained. 
This might solve the problem that “while most Ameri- 
can intellectuals are in some way interested in psycho- 
analysis, official psychoanalysis at least is far less 
interested in intellectuals. E. M. Uprichard. 

6331. Perkins, Keith J. (Child Study & Consul- 
tation, Phoenix, Ariz.) School psychology: From 
identification to identity. Journal of School Psy- 
chology, 1963-64, 2(1), 7-16.—In Phoenix, “school 
psychology is a unique combination of knowledge, 
skills and practices . . . now emerging into an 
identity of its own.”—R, S. Harper. 

6332. Porter, Thomas L., & Cook, Thomas E. 
(U. Missouri) A comparison of student and pro- 
fessional prestige ranking of jobs in psychology. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(4), 385- 
387—Granger (1959) demonstrated that psycholo- 
gists perceive a prestige hierarchy of occupations in 
their own field. This study was an attempt to deter- 
mine if the perception of the hierarchy was unique to 
psychologists. Granger's original questionnaire (con- 
sisting of 20 psychological Occupations to be ranked 
according to prestige) was given to a sample of Uni- 
versity students, who were grouped as "naive (N — 
111)" or "advanced (N — 73)" in terms of psycho- 
logical training and identification with the field. The 
rankings of "naive" and "advanced" students were 
compared to those of Granger's APA random sample; 
the 3 hierarchies were sufficiently similar to indicate 
that the perception of the hierarchy is not determined 
by training, experience or ego involvement with 
psychology.—Author abstract. 

6333. Roback, A. A. Aspects of applied psy- 
chology and crime. Cambridge: Sci-Art, 1964. 
326 p. $7.00.—Some early and some recent writings 
are combined in "an attempt to incorporate the past 
into the present so that it can exercise some influence 
in shaping the future, instead of generating spas- 
modic revolutions.” The neglected “byways of ap- 
plied psychology instead of the [too crowded] royal 
road“ are emphasized. Aspects of Applied Psychol- 
ogy are treated in the 9 chapters of Part 1: What is 
Applied Psychology ?, Moral Issues Involved in Ap- 
plied Psychology, Psychology Applied to the Natural 
Sciences, Indirect Newspaper Propaganda, Appled 
Psychology of Names, The Objective Mind in Selling, 
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Psychology as Applied to Relief Work, The Psy- 
chology of Prejudice, Social Alertness and Interpre- 
tation. Facets of Crime are examined in the 5 chap- 
ters of Part II: Conditioning Against Crime, Three 
Approaches in Dealing With Crime, Rehabilitation 
and Responsibility, Psychology Tackles the Young 
Criminal, Crime and the Values. The final chapter 
is concerned with The Scope and Genesis of Com- 
parative Psychology.—4. R. Howard, 

6334. Smart, R. G. The importance of negative 
results in psychological research. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1964, 5(4), 225-232.—Anm examination of 
current psychological journals and of several un- 
published sources indicates that negative results are 
less likely to be published than those of a positive 
nature. The practical, statistical and heuristic value 
of negative results are discussed.—P. D. McCormack. 

6335. Ziller, Robert C., Shear, Howard J., & 
de Cencio, Dominic. (Ս. Delaware) A profes- 
sional response set: Dogmatism. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 299-303.—In this ex- 
periment it was hypothesized that in making judg- 
ments of a highly subjective nature within the context 
of their profession, professionals as opposed to train- 
ees in the profession are more dogmatic under con- 
ditions where a comparison is implied between the 
performance of professionals and trainees. 21 clinical 
psychologists and 16 trainees in clinical psychology 
served as Ss, The hypothesis was supported by the 
results. It was concluded that response sets may have 
social correlates as well as personality correlates. 
It was hypothesized that dogmatisc is a status defense 
mechanism. The general utility of the approach էօ 
the measure of dogmatism was noted.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Psychological Personnel 


6336. Haas, J. E. (Ohio State U.) Role con- 
ception and group consensus: A study of dis- 
harmony in hospital work groups. Columbus, O.: 
Bureau Business Res., 1964, 138 p—The study is an 
investigation of consensus on role norms within hos- 
pital work groups, and some of the factors under- 
lying friction and disharmony in these groups. Theo- 
retically, when consensus in role conception is low, 
i e, when group members perceive job roles diver- 
gently, irritation and annoyance will follow. In 
seeking evidences of group disharmony, 198 hospital 
personnel; e.g., physicians, nurses, orderlies, etc., on 
10 hospital stations in 2 hospitals completed Role 
Performance Rating Scales, Sociometric Tests, and 
were asked to report, orally, irritating events. The 
Role Conception Inventory was used to estimate 
levels of role consensus. These forms are illustrated 
in the appendix of the monograph. Results of the 
study lend support to the basic theoretical explana- 
tion; ie, low consensus in work groups is directly 
related to disharmony and worker annoyances.—P. L. 
Crawford. 

6337. MacKinney, Arthur C., & Dunnette, Mar- 
vin D. (Iowa State U.) The industrial psycholo- 
gist’s job. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(3), 271- 
280.—"This paper presents the results from the 
sections of Dunnette’s (1961) survey of % of the 
Division 14 membership which solicited job descrip- 
tion information. Results are summarized in terms 
of frequencies with which the respondents indicate 
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that 19 job descriptive categories make up an impor- 
tant part of their jobs. A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlations among these categories reveals 5 factors: 
(1) a general factor, psychological work in industry ; 
(2) personnel administration; (» test research; 
(4) working with people; and (5) a factor labeled, 
variously, organizational analysis, morale measure- 
ment, or advising management.“ Author summary. 

6338. Magary, James F., & Meacham, Merle L. 
(U. Southern California) The growth of school 
psychology in the last decade. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1963, 1(1), 5-13.—Responses to a 7-item 
questionnaire obtained from all state departments of 
education, including the District of Columbia, suggest 
that "school psychology as a profession is growing 
much more rapidly than membership in Division 16 
of APA would indicate." Growth is attributed to 
state financial support, academic training programs, 
special certification, and increased demand for serv- 
ices. Further growth is anticipated.—AR. S. Harper. 

6339. Nelson, Willard H. (Florida State U.) 
Variations in patterns of certification for school 
psychologists. Journal of School Psychology, 1963- 
64, 2(1), 17-33.—The requirements of the 37 states 
certifying school psychologists in 1962 are varied. 
In comparison with Hodges' 1960 survey, more states 
are certifying, "psychologist" tends to be reserved 
for the doctorate, there are provisions for certification 
at different levels, there is less demand for teacher 
certification and experience, and there is more reli- 
ance upon the training institution's assessment of 
competency.—R. S. Harper. 

6340. Rushing, William A. The psychiatric pro- 
fession: Power, conflict, and adaptation in a 
psychiatric hospital staff. Chapel Hill, N. C.: U. 
of North Carolina Press, 1964. x, 276 p. $6.00.— 
The dynamics, tensions, and social relationships are 
examined from a social psychological standpoint for 
each of 4 professions in a university teaching hos- 
pital: clinical psychology, psychiatric nursing, recrea- 
tion, and social work. Interview and personal obser- 
vation constitute the main methods of data gathering. 
The findings are analyzed in terms of social role, 
influence, and the development of group norms. 
Role-making, power strategies, social structure, role 
conflict, and prestige, are topically considered for the 
several professions.—L. Shatin. 


6341. Taves, M. J., Corwin, R. G., & Haas, J. E. 
(U. Minnesota) Role conception and vocational 
success and satisfaction: A study of student and 
professional nurses. Columbus, O.: Bureau Busi- 
ness Res., Ohio State U., 1964. 112, 120 p—The 
study was designed to determine if certain theoretical 
constructs; 1.6., role conception, role concensus, and 
favorableness of the image of nursing, help explain 
the variable levels of success and satisfaction in 
nursing. Several hypotheses relating to these con- 
structs were tested. The sample included 406 general 
duty and student nurses. The following question- 
naires which were used in the study are included in 
the Appendix. Image of Nursing Scale, Comparing 
Vocations Inventory, Hospital Station Role-Concep- 
tion Inventory, and Job performance rating charts. 
Job satisfaction seems to be related to role concensus 
in terms of (1) the amount of social support for the 
self-conception, and (2) the clarity and consistency 
of role definition. The image of nursing is positively 
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associated with satisfaction (rz —.12). The reported 
relationship is relatively low when all student nurses 
are considered together (r* = .15) ; it is high for the 
middle-success students (rz = .66).—P. Լ. Crawford. 


Training in Psychology 

6342. Bindman, Arthur J. (Boston Ս.) Univer- 
sity training of school ologists and certifica- 
tion standards. Jou of School Psychology, 
1963-64, 2(1), 43-48.—Universities should take the 
lead in establishing high level training programs and 
assist in the establishment of high certification stand- 
ards.—R. S. Harper. 

6343. Blank, Leonard, & David, Henry P. 
Sourcebook for training in clinical psychology. 
NYC: Springer, 1964. ix, 337 p. $8.50.—(1) Sum- 
maries and discussions of the Shakow Report, the 
Boulder, Stanford, Miami, and Princeton Confer- 
ences; (2) Review of the growth of training pro- 
grams in the USPHS and VA from 1945-1962; 
(3) Survey of problems of professional evaluation 
and social control; (4) Problems of doctoral and 
postdoctoral training; and (5) Reviews of training 
portus in a state system and programs outside the 

S. "Clinical psychology is faced with an identity 
crisis."—E, W. Eng. 

6344. Daniels, Robert Տ., Dunham, Philip J., & 
Morris, Charles J. (U. Missouri) Undergraduate 
courses in ology; 14 years later. Psychologi- 
cal Record, 1965, 15(1), 25-31.—A partial replication 
of an earlier study reveals changes in the list of the 
30 most frequently offered undergraduate psychology 
courses from a sample of 207 US college and univer- 
Sity catalogs. Nearly all courses show gains in the 
14 yr. period except in junior colleges. Trends show 
an agreement with curriculum conference recom- 
mendations in core Ss, but not in respect to senior 
integrative courses, Frequency of course offerings 
in Experimental, Statistics, Social, and History- 
Systems does not appear adequate in relation to 
preparation for graduate work.—Journal abstract. 

6345. Heckel, R. V., & Brennan, M. qu 
Hosp. Augusta, Ga.) A summer externship in 
Psychology for medical students. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 363-364.—A summer 
externship for medical students was described. It was 
hoped that it increased communication between psy- 
chology and the medical sciences and created an 


interest in other medical students.—E. J. Kronen- 
erger. 


D. Prager. 


6347. Levin, Sidney, & Kanter, Stanley Տ 
Beacon SE Brodie, Mass.) Seet: 
siderations in the supervision of beginning group 
International Journal of Group 
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Difficulties in the supervisee-observer relationship are 
discussed with regard to their impact upon success.— 
R. F. Allen. 

6348. Reese, Ellen Ք. (Mt. Holyoke Coll.) Ex- 
periments on operant behavior. NYC: Appleton- 
Centuary-Crofts, 1964. xxiv, 209 p.—This 1-semester 
undergraduate laboratory manual was designed pri- 
marily for use with the pigeon as the experimental 
animal but may also be used with the rat. Chapters 
are devoted to the care and handling of the animals, 
the apparatus needed—how to construct it or where 
to purchase it, and procedures for studying condition- 
ing, extinction, reinforcement schedules, generaliza- 
tion, discrimination, motivation, secondary reinforce- 
ment, and chaining. Many chapters include a detailed 
list of references. There is a glossary of terms.— 
C. J. Adkins, 

6349. Rivoire, Jeanne L.; Bose, S. K.; Botha, 
Eliza; Erke, Heiner; Iwahara, S.; Pasternak, Ք., 
Pichot, Ք., & Sankar, A. K. (Reiss-Davis Clinic 
Child Guidance, Los Angeles, Calif.) An inter- 
country comparison of textbooks used for intro- 
ductory psychology courses. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(3), 811-814.—The preliminary results 
seem to indicate that the content areas emphasized by 
different countries in their textbooks or lectures 
reflect their interests and development in the field of 
psychology. It seems that Japan, South Africa, Ger- 
many, and to some extent the US, place high emphasis 
on areas of experimental such as learning, perception, 
motivation, emotion, and thinking. Probably the US 
is the leader in teaching abnormal, guidance and 
therapy, and personality areas in the introductory 
course. France stands unique with her philosophical 
orientation while Russia stands out with her empha- 
sis on conditioning, Germany, of course, places high 
emphasis on theoretical, however, this emphasis is 
not as high as it was at one time.—Journal summary. 

6350. Silverman, H. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 

Dearborn, Mich.) Commitment: Aspects of a 
variable in the training and functioning of the 
clinical psychologist. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 19(4), 497-501.—A discussion on the 
relationship of the university training in psycho- 
therapy with the reality of clinical contasts with Ss 
once the clinical psychologist leaves the formal uni- 
versity training setting. A suggestion was made that 
the university inaugurate a 2 yr. pilot post doctoral 
training program in psychotherapy.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 
6351. White, Mary A. (Teachers Coll. Columbia 
U.) Graduate training in school psychology. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1963-64, 2(1), 34-42. 
—Questionnaires were completed in the Fall, 1962, 
by 30 institutions offering such graduate programs. 
The quality of the programs is varied. The number 
of programs has increased 40095 in the past 6 yr.— 
R. S. Harper. 


PsvcHoLocy ABROAD 


6352. -  Postanovlenie mezhvuzovkol 
nauchnoi konferentsii po problemam psikhologii 
voli. [A statement of the interinstitutional scientific 
conference of institutes of higher learning regarding 
Problems of the psychology of will.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1964, No. 6, 179-180.—As a result of a 
conference held in Ryazan, February 3-6, 1964, a 
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list of 12 recommended general research topics and 
13 social-psychological research topics in the area of 
will was drawn up and is presented here.—L. Zusne. 

6353. — Ob itogakh Vsesoyuznogo so- 
veshchaniya po filosofskim voprosam fiziologii 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti i psikhologii. [On the 
results of the All-Union Conference on the Philo- 
sophical Problems of Physiology of Higher Nervous 
Activity and Psychology.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1963, 
17(1), 126-128.—On September 26, 1962, following 
a discussion of the results of the Conference, a decree 
was issued by the Presidia of the participating 
Academies. Deplored were the presence of dogma- 
tism in physiology and psychology, biologizing tend- 
encies in psychology, underestimation of psychology 
as a science, underutilization of interdisciplinary re- 
search, and the backwardness persisting in social 
psychology, the psychology of work, and the physi- 
ology of human higher nervous activity. Corrective 
measures are listed.—/. D. London. 

6354. Alekseev, Yu. G., & Gabov, G. Ya. Psi- 
khologicheskaya konferentsiya v Sverdlovske. [A 
psychological conference in Sverdlovsk.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 6, 181-184.—A meeting of the 
Ural branch of the Psychological Association was 
held in Sverdlovsk February 3-6, 1964. Some 40 
papers were presented on the topics of social psy- 
chology, psychology of personality, industrial psychol- 
ogy and physiology, engineering psychology, and edu- 
cational psychology. he meeting concluded with a 
symposium on “dermal vision.”—L. Zusne. 

0355. Amosov, N. M. Regulyatsiya zhiznen- 
nykh funktsii i kibernetika. [The regulation of 
vital functions and cybernetics.] Kiev, USSR: 
Naukova Dumka, 1964. 115 p.—A theory on bio- 
logical cybernetics which accounts for the adapta- 
bility of the organism to his environment at all 
levels.—]. D. London. 


6356. Andreev, B. V. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov i 
religiya. [I. P. Pavlov and religion.] Moscow: 
Nauka, 1964. 96 p.—An account of Pavlov's “mate- 
rialist Weltanschauung" and his attitude toward 
religion which is shown to be hostilely negative.— 
I. D. London. 

6357. Barta, L., & Nagy, L. Sovremennoe sos- 
toyanie i nekotorye vazhnye problemy phikhologii 
v Vengrii. [The present state and some important 
problems of psychology in Hungary.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1964, No. 6, 163-166.—A reas of psychology 
in which work is presently being done in Hungary 
are discussed and related to future plans.—L. Zusne. 

6358. Bradley, Daniel J. Problems of recogni- 
tion in Bantu testing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(3), 718.—Rigid adherence to the test in- 
structions and the nature of the material accounted 
for the reluctance of Bantu clerks to identify patterns 
on the Seven-Squares Test. The question raised by 
Dana and Voigt concerning the presence of fear may 
be answered negatively since pretest instructions 
aimed at minimizing test-anxiety had been given.— 
Author abstract. 


6359. Brozek, J. Recent development in Soviet 
Psychology. In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. (Eds.) 
Annual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 
493-594.—Much of the review describes sources of 
information (journals, conference proceedings, etc.) 
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with summaries of material. Other sections include 
methods, sensation and perception, psycholinguistics, 
human development, individual differences, person- 
ality, mental disease: psychotherapy, clinical psy- 
chology and related areas, education, performance and 
fatigue, higher nervous activity, animal comparative 
and developmental studies, stresses, physiological psy- 
chology, and a comment regarding the general out- 
look (665 ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 

6360. Bul’, P. I. Raskryvaya tainy cheloveches- 
koi psikhiki. [Revealing the secrets of the human 
psyche.] Moscow: Znanie, 1964. 47 p.—Psycho- 
logical and physiological explanations are offered for 
the phenomena of hypothesis, “miraculous cures,” 
somnambulism, “seeming death,” and dreams, The 
views of “science and religion on the psyche” are con- 
trasted.— I. D. London. 

6361. Filip'ev, Yu. A. Tvorchestvo i kiberne- 
tika. [Creativity and cybernetics.] Moscow: Nauka, 
1964. 80 p.—After a discussion of the feedback 
principle its relation to the creative process and the 
literary image in literature are considered.—7. D. 
London. 

6362. Gannushkin, P. B. Izbrannye trudy. [Se- 
lected works.] Moscow: Meditsina, 1964. 292 p.— 
Selected works of the Russian psychiatrist, P. B. Gan- 
nushkin.—I. D. London. 


6363. Jaeggi, F. Aperçus des tendances actu- 
elles de la psychiatrie anglaise. [Observations on 
current trends in English psychiatry.] Hygiène Men- 
tale, 1964, 53(4), 129-149.—This is the Ist part of 
a survey of contemporary English psychiatry. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to implementation of provi- 
sions of the Mental Health Act of 1959, alterations 
in mental hospital administration and social rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill—W. W. Meissner. 


6364. Katz, R. Psychologie des Vornamens. 
[Psychology of surnames.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1964. 120 p. DM 9.80.—The study of sur- 
names is a recognized source for depth-psychology 
and has significance for the understanding of healthy 
as well as ill individuals, the social group, and the 
cultural epoch. The use of names as an insight into 
personality structure is presented and illustrated with 
linguistic material from many nationalities.—K. J. 
Hartman. 


6365. Kobalev, A. G., & Myasishchev, V. N. 
Psikhologiya lichmosti i solsialnaya praktika. 
[Psychology of personality and social practice.] Vo- 
pros) Psikhologii, 1963, 9(6), 23-34.—This is a plan 
for a renewed study of personality not from the point 
of view of western empiricism or class oriented ap- 
proaches, but from the materialist position. The idea 
is to relate psychology based on higher nervous 
activity to sociology. The position of Soviet psy- 
chologists that personality develops in concrete ac- 
tivity is correct but has to be made more precise. 
It is suggested that in experimental investigations 
there should be more attention paid to the relation- 
ship between personality and the process under in- 
vestigation, that the motivation, individual and social 
of the S should be investigated, etc.—H. Pick. 

6366. Kolbanovskii, V. N. et al. (Eds.) Dialek- 
ticheskii materializm i sovremennoe estestvozna- 
nie. [Dialectical materialism and conemporary natu- 
ral science.] Moscow: Moscow U., 1964. 405 p.— 
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Selected 3 read at the All-Russian Seminar of 
Social ee Teachers on the Philosophical Prob- 
lems of the Contemporary Natural Sciences, held in 
Moscow in 1961. About 34 of these deal with topics 
drawn from physiology and psychology.—/. D. Lon- 
don, 

6367. Levitov, N. D. Psikhologiya. [Psychol- 
ogy.) Moscow: Vysshaya Shkola, 1964. 256 p.—A 
text intended for "raising the pedagogical level and 
effectiveness of vocational school teachers.” The 
book provides an exposition of the elements of gen- 
eral psychology and touches upon important problems 
in the "psy օք work and pedagogical psy- 
chology. . D. London. 

6368. Lukov, G. D., & Platonov, K. K. Psi- 
khologiya. [Psychology.] Moscow: Voenizdat, 1964. 
344 p.—A textbook on general, pedagogical, and mili- 
tary psychology.—/. D. London. 

6369, Merlin, V. Տ. Ocherk teorii temperamenta. 
[Essay on the theory of temperament.] Moscow: 

veshchenie, 1964.—An outline of a theory on 


temperament and its place and application in psy- 
chology along with the methods for its study.—I. D. 
ondon. 


6370. Merlin, V. S. (Pedagogical Inst., Perm, 
USSR) Chemu i kak uchit’ budushchikh uchitelei 
po psikhologii. [What future teachers should be 
taught about psychology and how.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1964, No. 6, 141-146.—Some principles and 
aims of teaching psychology in teachers colleges of 
the USSR are discussed.— . Zusne. 

6371. National Institute for Personnel Research. 

1 Report 1962-63. Johannesburg, S. Africa: 
S. African Council for Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search, 1963. 102 P.—A discussion of South African 
personnel policies and much interesting information 
on Bantu personnel, drinking habits, job satisfaction, 
emotional disturbances. Research into_ psychology 
and psychological tests, heat strokes, EEG among 
various Negro tribes, etc.— M. F. Palmer. 

6372. Novinskif, I. I. O dialektike zhivoi pri- 
rody. [On the dialectics of organic nature.] Mos- 

: 1 ) 184 p—In the context of a 
dialectical analysis of the biological world, the author 
the “dialectical nature of higher nervous 
process of dialectical 


6374, Orbeli, L. A. T. 
rung Vol. II. M Zbrannye trudy. [Selected 


hitherto unpublished, on the adaptive-trophic func- 
55 zeg nervous system.—I. D. Lond, 

6375. Orbeli, L. A. Izbra: t d 
Works] Vol. Til. “Moscow, Պեր ya Selected 
1964, P.—Articl 
lished and hitherto unpublished, 
activity and its development .— 7. D. London, 

6376. Orlov, V. I. Traktat o vdokhnoven'e, 
Fozhdayushchem velikie izobreteniya. . [A treatise 
9n inspiration, leading to great discoveries.] Mos- 


GENERAL 


cow: Znanie, 1964. 350 p.—Anecdotal accounts of 
historical and contemporary discoveries and inyen- 
tions, "sparked by inspiration." The psychology and 
methodology of discovery are yet to be disclosed, — 
I. D. London. 

6377. Pogosyan, M. Biofizicheskii seminar 
Otdela biofiziki i bioniki AN Arm. SSR. [Bio- 
physical seminar of the Division of Biophysics and 
Bionics of the Armenian Academy of Sciences.] 
Biofizika, 1964, 9(1), 142.—A report of a seminar, 
held on January 25, 1963, at which Soviet publica- 
tions on telepathic communication were discussed.— 
I. D. London. 

6378. Prabhu, P. H. (Gujarat U., India) The 
state of psychology as a science today. Indian 
Psychological Review, 1964, 1(1), 1-11.—There has 
been undue concern for methodologies in modern 
psychology. “In many quarters research appears to 
have become and to be increasingly becoming an 
industry.” It is developing very fast. In India there 
is a great need of independent research օո inde- 
pendent lines. —U. Pareek. 

6379, Rausch, Edwin, (U. Frankfurt, Germany) 
Einzelgegenständlichkeit als phánomenale Eigen- 
Schaft. [Individual objectivity as phenomenal attri- 
bute.] Psychologische Forschung, 1964, 28(1), 33- 
45.— The phenomenological ideas of total and partial 
attributes is the purpose for which the phenomenon 
of isolation is considered. Thereby it becomes pos- 
sible to better formulate the principal direction which 
the newer Gestalt theories have taken, as compared 
with older concepts.—JV. B. Essman. 


6380. Sakulina, N. Sensornoe vospitanie. [Sen- 
sory training.] Doshkol'noe Vospitanie, 1964, 37(2), 
55-57.—A discussion of Soviet pedagogical practice 
in sensory education, based on research being con- 
ducted under the direction of A. P. Usova in the 
Laboratory of Experimental Didactics at the Institute 
of Preschool Training.. D. London. 


6381. Shaliyutin, S. Zh. Kibernetika i religiya. 
Cybernetics and religion.] Moscow: Znanie, 1964, 

p.—Cybernetics refutes religion and the concept 
of the soul within man since it demonstrates the 
“impossibility of the existence and transformation of 
information outside material systems and without 
energy. IJ. D. London. 


6382. Srnets, I., Mantuzhevska, M., Gvozdik, I., 
Barta, B., Goskovets, L, & Geodakyan, Լ. Pervyi 
ob”edinennyi seminar pol'skikh i chekhoslovats- 
kikh psikhologov. [First joint seminar of Polish 
and Czech psychologists. | Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, No. 6, 185-186.— The 1st joint meeting of 
Polish and Czech psychologists was held at Lomnice 
(Tatra Mountains), March 19-21, 1964. The topic 
of the meeting was "Psychodiagnostic methods in 
clinical psychology." About 60 psychologists attended 
and 21 papers dealing with psychodiagnostic tests 
were read.—L. Zusne, 


. 6383. Sternberg, E. Zur Kritik der existential- 
istischen und anderen i i i 


trie, Neurologie & Medi, inische Psychologie, 1964, 
16(11), 397-402.—Existentialist, anthropological, and 
analytical techniques are regarded as “recidivism to 
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speculative psychiatry.” The origination and spread 
of the subject trends represents a “serious crisis in 
psychiatric practice of capitalistic countries. Exist- 
entialist formulation has mistaken an inexact, un- 
scientific, literary-philosophical jargon and a make- 
shift methodology for more reputable scientific 
knowledge."—K. J. Hartman, 

6384. Studitskii, A. N. O velikom uchenom i 
ateiste. [On a great scientist and atheist.] Mos- 
cow: Znanie, 1964. 56 p.—The story of Pavlov as 
scientist and “warring atheist.” I. D. London. 


6385. Vardanyan, K. N., & Lalayan, A. A. 
Ocherki po psikhologii basketbola. [Essays on 
the psychology of basketball] Moscow: Fizkul'- 
tura i Sport, 1964. 72 p.—The authors discuss 
psychological training for competitive sports in gen- 
eral and for the various aspects of basketball in 
particular.—/. D. London. 

6386. Vasilev, Ն. Ն. Tainstvennye yavleniya 
chelovescheskoi psikhiki. [Mysterious phenomena 
of the human psyche.] (3rd ed.) Moscow: Poli- 
tizdat, 1964. 181 p.—A discussion of sleep and 
dreams, hypnosis and autosuggestion, “mind reading,” 
and mental telepathy which is regarded as material- 
istically based and in need of further study.—/. D. 
London. 

6387. Vinaf, O. Klinická Psychopharmakologie 
v Roce 1963. [Clinical psychopharmacology in 
1963.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(2), 129- 
159.—Survey of the progress made in psychopharma- 
cology in the year 1963 in Czechoslovakia, based on 
research and experience of the Psychiatric Research 
Institute in Prague. Among drugs discussed were: 
various neuroleptics, thymoleptics, thymoeretics tran- 
quilizers, and others.—H. Bruml. 

6388. Voronov, A. L, & Mikhailov, F. T. Obsh- 
chestvo, kollektiv, lichnost’. Society, collective, 
and the person.] Moscow: Znanie, 1964. 47 p.— 
A "Marxist analysis of the problem of the inter- 
relations of society, collective, and person. —I. D. 
London. 

6389. Zhuikov, S. F. Mezhvuzovskaya konfer- 
entsiya po voprosam aktivizatsii myshleniya i 
tvorcheskoi deyatel'nosti uchashchikhsya. [Inter- 
institutional conference of institutes of higher learn- 
ing on directing thought processes and creativity of 
students.] 17087055 Psikhologii, 1964, No. 6, 177- 
179.—Report on a conference, held in Moscow May 
28-31, 1964, in which about 70 papers were read on 
the topic of how the effectiveness of students’ thinking 
may be increased, the utilization of algorithms, moti- 
vation, and other factors affecting the direction of 
thought processes.—L. Zusne. 
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6390. Baddeley, A. D. Immediate memory and 
the "perception" of letter sequences. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 
364-367.—An experiment is performed which shows 
an exactly similar relationship between redundancy 
and number of letters correctly reproduced when ex- 
posure time is long enough for the S to read out, and 
hence perceive, all the material with complete accu- 
racy. 1է is concluded that the more redundant the 
letter sequence and the longer the exposure time, the 
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more effectively the sequence can be coded and the 
better it will be recalled.—.4wthor abstract. 

6391. Berger, Kenenth W. The electromyogram 
as an indicator of hearing response. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1964, 4(3), 151-158.—Latency 
and magnitude of electromyographic responses on the 
forearm for voluntary fist clenching were measured 
to tones near threshold and to tones 90 db above 
threshold. Latencies were shorter for the more in- 
tense tones but there was no difference in magnitude 
of response for the different tone intensities.—J. A. 
Vernon. 

6392. Bogdonoff, M. D., Brehm, L., & Back, K. 
(Duke U.) The effect of the experimenter's role 
upon the subject's response to an unpleasant task. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(2), 137- 
143.—“The effect of subject choice upon the physio- 
logic response accompanying a depriving experience 
has been studied on 2 occasions utilizing changes in 
plasma free fatty acid (FFA) levels as an index to 
the magnitude of neurohumoral activity." Ss were 
paid, undergraduate males. The 8 Տտ who were 
asked to extend a 16 hr. fast to a 24 hr. fast in an 
arbitrary manner (Ss given least choice) demon- 
strated significantly greater rises in FFA level than 
the 7 Ss approached in a permissive manner. The 
degree of hunger reported was greater at the end of 
the 24 hr. fast for those Ss who were given the least 
choice.. G. Shipman, 

6393. Brady, Paul T. A technique for investi- 
gating on-off patterns of speech. Bell System 
Technical Journal, 1965, 44(1), 1-22.—A study of 
certain properties of speech which are concerned with 
determining the presence of speech on a telephone 
circuit. A speech detector is constructed to yield an 
output of spurts and gaps, corresponding to the pres- 
ence or absence of energy above a threshold. A 
computer program then attempts to correct this pat- 
tern for spurious noise operation and for gaps due 
to stop consonants, eventually yielding a pattern of 
talkspurts and pauses. Data include the distributions 
of the spurts and gaps resulting from the detector as 
well as the distributions of talkspurts and pauses 
from the computer program. Studied are the influ- 
ence on these distributions of detector threshold varia- 
tions as well as of parameter variations within the 
computer program. The gaps occurring within talk- 
spurts retain their distribution over a range of 
thresholds, but the spurts do not. It appears that 200 
msec forms a boundary between intersyllabic gaps 
and listener-detected pauses.—Journal abstract. 


6394. Broadbent, D. E. & Gregory, Margaret 
Stimulus set and response set: The alternation of 
attention. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 16(4), 309-317—Recently it was 
shown that it was no harder to recall the items 
grouped by type than it was to recall them grouped 
by ear. This finding is repeated and confirmed in 
several forms, culminating in the use of 3 letters of 
the alphabet and 3 digits as the 6 items presented. 
Tt is also shown that: even when all material is pre- 
sented to 1 ear, it is harder to recall a list made up 
of alternate items of 2 classes than it is to recall the 
same items arranged as 2 successive sublists ; a reduc- 
tion in the presentation rate of stimuli produced a 
much greater improvement in performance when the 
items were of 2 alternated classes than when the 
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classes were left rate. Equally, a slow presenta- 
tion rate is more baal when alternation between 
cars is required than when cach ear is to be dealt with 
separately. These results support the idea that atten- 
tion takes time to shift, but require a separate kind of 
attention to a class of item rather than to a source 
of stimulation.—Author abstract, 


6395, Butterfield, Earl C. (Yale U.) The inter- 
ruption of tasks: Methodological, factual, and 
theoretical issues. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 
62(5), 309-322. After describing the criterion 
scores which have been used to assess behavior in the 
interrupted task paradigm (ITP), a summary of the 
research literature is presented. ITP as a source of 
data for evaluating the psychoanalytic theory of re- 
pression is found not to allow for the separation of 
learning and retention effects, and so is not well 
suited to the study of repression. Similarly, the 
mediation-avoidance hypothesis makes predictions 
only concerning interrupted task recall and while it 
is partially consistent with indirect data, it has yet 
to receive direct experimental test. The need- 
achievement conception predicts interrupted task re- 
call satisfactorily but is inapplicable to completed task 
recall or relative recall scores. ITP is considered as 
à source of data for a developmental conception of 
success-failure reactions. Repetition choice scores 
are found to be consistent with the developmental 
theory, but some recall results are not. (2-p. ref.) — 
Journal abstract. 

6396. Collins, William E., & Huffman, H. W. 
Design and performance characteristics of a me- 
chanically driven vestibular stimulator. FAA 
Civil Aeromedical Research Institute Report, No. 
64-15, 9 p.—Components, design, and performance 
of a small, mechanically driven angular accelerator 
are described. Calibration data indicate that the 
stimulator provides excellent control for rates of 
acceleration and terminal velocities not exceeding 
20°/sec? and 25 rpm, respectively.. E. Collins. 

6397. Corcoran, D. W. J. The influence of task 
complexity and practice on performance after loss 
of sleep. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48 
(6), 339-343 An experiment was conducted to 
assess the effects of degrees of task complexity and 
practice on performance after loss of sleep. The Ss 
were automatically presented every 7 sec. for 23 min., 
with cards containing 6 symbols; A symbol had to 
be chosen on the basis of certain rules. Some cards 
Tequired 1 rule, some 2, some 3, and some 4. Group 1 
Was practiced after normal sleep and tested after 22 
and 46 hr. without sleep. Group 2 was tested without 
i Group 3 wa 
practiced and tested after normal sleep. 9 
sleep had a greater effect after practice, but no clear 

erences emerged between the different levels of 
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by means of a “perceptual” classification in which the 
individual elements are not analysed separately, or 
by means of an “intellectual” classification in which 
each signal is analysed sequentially. These 2 meth- 
ods correspond to the experimental conditions of 
regular intervals and random intervals, It is argued 
that when Ss use the latter Strategy the results are 
consistent with the conception of the human operator 
as an intermittent analysing system, (17 ref.)— 
Author. abstract, 

6399. Drewes, Donald W. (North Carolina State 
U.) A test of intentional mixing or clustering in 
a behavior sequence. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(1), 199-202 —A probability distribution of the 
number of alternations of individual choice behavior 
between 2 or more mutually exclusive behavior cate- 
gories over a sequence of t trials is proposed. Deci- 
sion procedures for testing the randomness hypothesis 
are described and an example given. The maximum- 
likelihood estimation of the choice parameter is pre- 
sented and a test of the stationarity assumption of the 
model described.—Journal abstract, 


6400. Eason, Robert G., Aiken, Lewis R., Jr., 
White, Carroll T., & Lichtenstein, Malcolm. (San 
Diego State Coll) Activation and behavior: 11. 
Visually evoked cortical potentials in man as indi- 
cants of activation level. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 875-895.—The effects of varia- 
tions in behavioral arousal and neural activation or 
excitation on averaged evoked occipital-cortical po- 
tentials to a repetitive flashing light stimulus were 
studied, using the Mnemotron computer of average 
transients (CAT). Degree of behavioral arousal and 
neural activation was manipulated by having Ss per- 
form physical and “mental” tasks of varying degrees 
of difficulty. Records obtained under these condi- 
tions were compared with those obtained during 
periods of physical and mental quiescence wherein 
activation level was assumed to be at a relatively low 
level. The evoked potential patterns were found to 
increase in amplitude and/or to change in wave form 
with increases in level of activation or arousal. Tech- 
niques for quantifying differences in evoked cortical 
potential patterns were described. It was concluded 
that the evoked potential measure may be added to the 
repertory of physiological measures (EEG, EMG, 
etc.) currently considered to constitute reliable and 
valid indices of activation level. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


6401. Fauville, Arthur. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
Perception tachistoscopique et communication. 
[Tachistoscopic perception and communication.] 
Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires, 1963. 
53 p. 80 FB.—This monograph reports 4 studies 
from the laboratory of the University of Louvain, 
where extensive research is testing communication 
theory. Tachistoscopic exposure of matrices, on 
which dots and other stimuli were placed in various 
patterns, explored several variables: repetition, clar- 
ity, exposure time, image size. The amount, accu- 
racy, and structure of the information gathered from 
these exposures were analyzed and related to the 
canons of information theory.—E, Laycock. 

6402, Frankmann, Raymond W. (U. Illinois) 
Models for “How people predict three balls fall 
into three cells.” Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(3), 895-899. 2 models are presented for Lieber- 
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man's (1963) study oí how Ss predict 3 distinguish- 
able balls will fall into 3 cells. Both models assume 
that there are differential preferences for the cells. 
These are represented by cell preference probabilities 
which govern the placement of balls into cells. In the 
pattern model this assumption is supplemented by a 
set of preferences (represented by probabilities) for 
patterns in which the balls may be arranged. In the 
repetition model the cell preferences are supplemented 
by a duplication probability which represents the 
notion that S considers, before placing the 2nd and 
3rd ball, whether or not they will fall into an already 
occupied cell. Comparisons are made with a simple 
equiprobable model.—Journal summary. 

6403. Garskof, Bertram E. (Rutgers U.) Inter- 
and intrahierarchy associative relatedness in ver- 
bal transfer. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(6), 460-465.—"2 words may be 
associatively related in that 1 word elicits the other 
in free association or in that they each evoke many 
of the same other words as responses in free associa- 
tion. These relationships, called Intrahierarchy re- 
latedness and Interhierarchy relatedness, respectively, 
may each lead to facilitation in verbal transfer. 1ո 
this study 2 levels of each relationship were employed 
in a factorial design to investigate the effect of each 
relationship in the chaining paradigm (A-B, B-C, 
A-C) and response-equivalence paradigm (A-B, C-A, 
C-B). The results of these experiments indicate 
that the level of Interhierarchy relatedness differen- 
tially affects amount of transfer, while level of Intra- 
hierarchy relatedness has a small and unreliable effect 
on the amount of transfer."—E. G. Aiken. 


6404. Garskof, Bertram E. (Rutgers U.) Rela- 
tion between single word association and contin- 
ued association response hierarchies. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(1), 307-309.—Association data for 
20 words were obtained through 2 methods, single 
word association and continued association. Response 
frequencies in single word association were corre- 
lated with response frequencies in continued associa- 
tion and with a measure of association strength in 
continued association which took into account fre- 
quency and average order of emission of response 
words. The latter correlations ranged from .52 to .94 
and were in each case higher than the corresponding 
frequency-frequency correlations. It was concluded 
that continued association and single word association 
produce similar response hierarchies and that order 
of emission is related to association strength in con- 
tinued association. It was suggested that the order 
of emission-frequency measure developed in this paper 
may be an economical and perhaps useful measure 
of association strength—Journal abstract. 


6405. Garskof, Bertram E., & Houston, John. P. 
(Rutgers U.) Relation between judged meaning 
similarity, associative probability, and associative 
overlap. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 220— 
222.—With a list of 24 word pairs it was found that 
judged similarity is highly related to normative asso- 
ciative overlap with the effects of normative word 
association probability (WAP) partialled out but 
that similarity is not related to WAP when the effect 
of normative overlap is partialled out—Journal ab- 
Siract, 


6406. Geer, James H., & Mollenauer, Sandra O. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Meaning class and 
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affective content in word association. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1964, 15(3), 900.—40 male undergradu- 
ates learned words to be used as responses in a word 
association task. The words varied in affective con- 
tent and breadth of meaning class. Stimulus words 
used in the task varied on the same 2 dimensions. 
Results indicated that matching meaning class facili- 
tates word association RTS (p Հ.001). Affective 
content did not inhibit RTs on the 1st administration. 
Stimulus hostility inhibited the practice effect of RT 
speed increase on trials 2 and 3 (p Հ.001). Results 
were considered to support the position that in the 
absence of specific word-word associations meaning 
facilitates association—Author abstract. 


6407. Gould, John D. (Ս. Wisconsin) Stereo- 
scopic television pursuit tracking. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1964, 48(6), 369-377.— This re- 
search was concerned with tracking a remote target 
moving in depth. A 3-D television system provided 
visual feedback, and direct and aided pursuit tracking 
systems were evaluated as a function of target speed. 
The stereoscopic display was shown to be generally 
satisfactory for remote-control operations, although 
some fatigue or "eyestrain" was reported, probably 
due to the optics of the system. Contrary to previous 
tracking studies on nondepth courses, it was shown 
that on a depth course direct tracking is consistently 
superior to aided tracking at the 3 target speeds used. 
Amplitude of error analysis provided answers con- 
cerning what Ss do when not on target. Tracking 
behavior was interpreted in terms of the sensory- 
feedback mechanisms governing the control of motor 
patterns.—Journal abstract. 


6408. Guedry, Fred E, Jr. Visual control of 
habituation to complex vestibular stimulation in 
man. USN SAM NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 95, 
Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, 
16 p.—20 men completed an experiment in the Pensa- 
cola Slow Rotation Room while it rotated for several 
hours at a rate of 45°/sec. Ss were immobile (rela- 
tive to the room) except for habituation series which 
consisted of head movements restricted to 1 plane 
and to a particular quadrant of that plane. Visual 
problems were presented with each head movement 
to 1 group of Ss; another group made all head move- 
ments of the habituation series in darkness. Tests 
conducted in darkness before and after the habituation 
series revealed pronounced reductions in nystagmus 
and subjective effects in the practiced quadrant only 
in the “visual-task” group. The other group showed 
no reduction of nystagmus in either the practiced or 
unpracticed quadrant. This experiment considered 
together with another experiment just completed indi- 
cates that vision can be an important factor in ha- 
bituation of human Ss to vestibular stimulation. (32 
ref.)—USN SAM NASA. 


6409. Gustafson, Lawrence A., & Orne, Martin 
T. (Ս. Pennsylvania) The effects of task and 
method of stimulus presentation on the detection 
of deception. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48(6), 383-387.—In a detection of deception experi- 
ment comparisons were made of the effects of 2 
methods of stimulus presentation and 2 different sub- 
ject tasks. The relevant-irrelevant method of stimu- 
lus presentation proved equally effective for both 
tasks, but the peak-of-tension method was significantly 
less effective where the S's task was to deceive as to 
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6413. Landauer, Thomas K. (Stanford U.) 
te and recall time. Psychonomic Science, 
964, 1(12), 365-366.— The intervals between suc, 
cessive presentations of a given letter were varied 
within a cylic list, in which each of 6 letters ap- 
equally often at Mx —— recurrence intervals 
items). responded with the 
name of the letter. Voice reaction times increased 
with the length of the interval. Journal abstract. 
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6414. Li chia-chih. [Further studies on the seman. 
tice noise in coding flash signals.) Acta Psychologica 
Simnica, 1964, No. 2, 113-120.—Field experiments, in 
locomotive ineers and college students 

— for a continued study on 
the semantic noise in coding flash signals. The re. 
sults confirmed previous findings that (1) the best 
coding system is the one in which higher rate of speed 
was coded by flashes of higher frequency and lower 

by that of lower frequency and (2) Reaction 
time and semantic noise level were linearly related 
The results also indicated that in different coding ," 
tems there exist different logical orders, which 1 ive 
some relationship to the S's way of thinking, and that 
these are important factors influencing semantic oise 
level. Contrary to expectation, no significant fer- 
ence was found between way of thinking of engincers 
and that of college students, It seems probable that 
the experience of daily life is a more dominant íactor 
than vocational experience in the formation oí those 
ways of thinking relevant to the experimenta! condi- 
tions of the study.—/. D. London. 


6415. Lichtenstein, Sarah. (U. Michigan) Bases 
for preferences three-outcome bets. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 162- 
169.—This experiment compared the moment íunc- 
tions of a bet as predictors of choices among bets with 
the subjectively expected utility (SEU) maximization 
model. Bet parameters of Éxpected Value (EV), 
Variance (V), Skewness c em probabilities were 
"cepa varied in 182 3-outcome bets. Each 
of 12 Ss bid on each bet and played some bets for real 
money, Ss preferred high EV and low V, but had no 
peres within Sk or probability levels. Sets of 

existed which were equal in all parameters; 
within such sets, Ss preferred bets with the largest 
least likely amount. ie moment-function approach 
was rejected; the SEU model was not. A lexico- 
graphic ordering of variables was suggested. 

6416. McLaughlin, Don H., & Luce, R. Duncan. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Stochastic transitivity and can- 
cellation of preferences between bitter-sweet solu- 
tions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(3), 89-90.— 
Preferences between 25 pairs of stimuli composed 
from 25 different sucrose-quinine sulphate solutions 
were obtained from 3 Ss in an attempt to test the 
product rule; strong, moderate, and weak stochastic 
transitivity ; and strong, moderate, and weak stochastic 
cancellation. The data seem to support strong, and 
hence moderate and weak, stochastic transitivity as 
well as moderate, and hence, weak stochastic can- 
cellation. The product rule and strong stochastic 
rodar appear to be more dubious.—Journal 

tract. 


6417. MeLeod, Michael E., & Correia, Manning 
J. Use of caloric test in evaluating the effects of 
gravity on cupula displacement. USN SAM NASA 
jt. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 94, Proj. MR005.13-6001, 
Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93.—16 Ss were given 
caloric stimulation while lying in prone and supine 
body positions, It was found that the nystagmic re- 
sponse in the supine position was significantly greater 
than the response in the prone position, These find- 
ings cannot be explained on the basis of a cupula- 
gravity interaction, assuming the cupula is heavier 
ie surrounding endolymph—USN SAM 
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6418 Milgram, Stanley. (Harvard U.) Issues 
in the of obedience; ի to Baumrind. 
American Psychologist, 1964, 19(11), 848-852.—A 
procedure devised for studying obedience in the con- 
text of a learning experiment involves the S being 
told to give increasingly severe electric shocks to 
another person; shock 
marked “Danger: Severe Shock. 
the experiment is to see how far the naive pro- 
ceed before he refuses to comply with the E.” Baum- 
rind has expressed concern for the welfare of Ss who 
served in the experiment and wondered whether ade- 
quate measures were taken to protect the participants 
and also questions the adequacy of the experimental 
design. The criticisms are answered. "By their 
statements and actions, S indicated that they had 
learned a good deal, and many felt gratified to have 
taken part in scientific research they considered to 
be of significance. The Ss themselves strongly en- 
dorse the experiment, and indicate satisfaction at 
having participated.”—S, J. Lachman, 


6419. Morton, John. (Reading U.) The effects 
of context upon speed of rea , eye movements 
and eye-voice span. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 340-354.—Ss read 
aloud 200-word passages of statistical approximations 
up to the 8th order. Their eye-movements (EM) 
were recorded together with a trace of the 
output. Speed of reading, using the syllable as the 
unit of measurement, increased up to the 5th order for 
slow readers. Fast readers further increased their 
speed to the 6th order. This result had been predicted 
from a hypothesis that fast readers use contextual cues 
more efficiently. Measures of the material in the eye- 
voice span showed an increase up to the 8th order. 
Fast readers had a larger material span than slow 
readers beyond the Sth order, a result paralleling the 
differences in speed increase. It is suggested that the 
eye-voice span measured in time upon the 
chosen reading speed and the material span, From 
the EM records there was no variation of the mean 
duration of fixation between passages, or between fast 
and slow readers. The average value was about 240 
msec. The number of both forward and regressive 
EM decreased with increase in speed of reading. Fast 
readers were superior to slow readers in these 
respects. (23 ref.)—Author abstract. 

6420. Novik, I. B. O filosofskikh voprosakh 
kiberneticheskogo modelirovaniya. [On philosoph- 
ical problems in setting up cybernetic models.] Mos- 
cow: Znanie, 1964. 40 p.—The author discusses 
models as a method of advancing the progress of sci- 
ence and examines the impact of cybernetics on the 
unity of the sciences via their conscious utilization — 
1. D. London, 

6421. Palermo, David S., & Jenkins, James J. 
(U. Minnesota) Sex differences in word associa- 
tions. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 
77-84.—A 200 word association test was administered 
to 500 male and 500 female college students. The re- 
sults indicated that females tend to give fewer differ- 
ent responses to each stimulus, respond more fre- 
quently with the more popular responses, differ in 
popular response to 16% of the stimulus words, tend 
to give fewer superordinate responses but do not differ 
in frequency of paradigmatic popular responses. These 
word association norms are used, attention should be 


39: 6418-6426 
directed to differences in responses of males and 


females.—Author abstract. 
ՇԱՀ Rey, André. Observations et expériences 
sur les images visuelles. [Observations and 
ments on visual images] Archives de Pre ie, 
2: non No. 15), ve ALS of 
effects propri ive cye-stimulations upon 
mauu) imagery wes sued ca 10 Se. The results 
show considerably similarity of results across Ss.— 
H. C. Triandis, 
6423. Rickles, William ՒԼ, Jr. 
considera 


(Brooks AFB, 
Texas) 


in GSR e? 
p— 
ques of. the experiences at the USAF School of 

Medicine and those reported in the recent 
literature concerning the critical methodolog ints 
involved in studying galvanic skin reflexes (GSR) to 
assist the engineer and the natural scientist concerned 
with reer | GSR recording apparatus, (24 ref.) 
—USAF SAM. 


6424, Rosen Robert; Mulry, Ray C., Grothe, 
ngu Gorton WI & Vie Kline. 


Linda. (Harvard U.) Emphasis on tal 
5 and the effects 
of tal Journal of Projective 
Technique & Per. ity Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 
470-473.—For a set of 20 male graduate student Es, 
the experimental hypotheses held were significant par- 
tial determinants of the responses for Es. 
This effect of Es' hypotheses was more marked among 


the biasing effects of Es’ հ 
the finding that for a minority of Es (159% 
they obtained from their Ss were si 
posite to the data they expected to in. 
abstract. 

6425. Rosenthal, Robert, Persinger, Gordon W., 
& Grothe, Mardell. (Harvard U.) Changes in ex- 
perimental hypotheses at determinants of experi- 
mental results. Journal of Projective Techn 
Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 


= 11) experimental hypotheses led to changes in 
bs data they obtained from their Ss (N =87). 
Monitoring of Es' experimental procedure sometimes 
led to an increase, sometimes to a decrease in the 
effects of Es’ cies, For both experiments 
male Es significantly exerted the expected 
effects upon both their male and female Ss. 
Es similarly influenced their female Ss but obtained 
data from their male Ss significantly opposite to the 
direction of their hypotheses.—Author abstract. 

6426. Sanders, A. F. (RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, 
Netherlands) Selective strategies in the assimila- 
tion of successively presented signals. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 
368-372.—In this experiment Ss were instructed 
either to handle the signals successively or to group 
them. Both instructions were obeyed. This seems to 
indicate that the human organism has various strat- 
egies available. Which strategy is actually applied 
is likely to depend on the structure of the experimental 
situation, and partly also, on momentary preference. 
This may explain the variety of results in the litera- 
ture on this S. Finally, it is found that, when 2 sig- 
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liminarily evaluate the desi 
guided with remote stereotelevision and similar dis- 
play channels. — ane 2 mus 
parts—an initial equipment deve ta 
evaluation and a ESCH: of controlled experiments. 
The initial experiments have been reported earlier. 
In this sensory-feedback research, the results indicate 
that stereotelevised feedback has major visual limita- 
tions, which can be overcome in part by instrumental 
control and that different task patterns with 3-dimen- 
sional remote vision present specialized characteristics 

sensory dynamic in nature and best as- 
sessed by direct visual-feedback research—Journal 
abstract. 


g. 


6428. Spence, Donald P. (Res. Cent. Mental 
Health, New York U.) Effects of a continuously 
flashing inal verbal food stimulus on subjec- 
ratings. Psychological Reports, 1964, 

he word "cheese" was continu- 
— 4 flashed 30 times at brief exposure and low il- 


visible list of words, Ss 
words ; a subsequent check showed they coal met dis- 
i s rated 
ficantly hungrier at the end օք the 
experiment than at the beginning, and the increase in 
hunger was significantly greater than in a group 
aquel to only 5 flashes of the same stimulus.—Jour- 
summary. 


6129. Start, K. B., & Richardson, A. (U. West- 
British rm Educati 
Ց), | Ց. ք» ucational Psychology, 1964, 34 


been mentally practising for 6 days. 
relations between vividness of Visual, Kinesthetic and 


es with. the criterion which fell marginally short 
o Y significance, but this level was achieved using 
the ann-Whitney U Test. When combinations of 
autonomy and vividness were compared with criterion 
scores creed . vivid autonomous imagery was 
associated w criterion scores in thi d 
(24 ref.)—Author abstract. weg, den e 
6430. Swets, John A. & Gr David M. 
A sas John A, een, David M. 


Mas- 
Inst. Technology, Cambridge) 


ignal 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


t represent research 
sored by the USAF, (31 ref.) —USAF ESD, 

6131. Taylor, Norman. (Westwood Div. Houston 
Fearless Corp., Los Angeles) Color image-enhance- 
ment program. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-521, 57 p. 
—The color image-enhancement program consisted of 
research and development to determine the feasibility 
of applying color in enhancing the image of a photo- 
graph for information extraction. The program in- 
ie nh the design and fabrication of equipment to test 
and evaluate electronic and optical noccepts. How- 
ever, this equipment should not be considered as op- 
erational equipment. Considerable discussion is de- 
voted to the theory of image enhancement and why 
certain equipment was chosen to test and develop the 
program. e program will have a follow-up color 
evaluation program which will test and produce en- 
hanceable photographs in the form of slides for color 
projection. Testing with human Os will also be pro- 
ganed and a final analysis will be made.—US AF 


bi - 


6432. Tecce, en ry J., & Dimartino, Mary. 

EEN Bethesda, Md.) Effects of heightened 
rive (shock) on performance in a tachistoscopic 

color-word interference task. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(1), 93-94.—A tachistoscopic modifica- 
tion of the Stroop Color-Word Interference Test was 
used in an attempt to demonstrate the interactive օք 
fects of shock and stimulus-competition on color 
identification. Results approached statistical signif- 
icance—Journal abstract. 

6433. Tecce, Joseph J., & Glassco, Judith A. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) ` Word association time as 
a function of anxiety (drive) and response com- 
petition. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 40.— 
10 high (HA) and 10 low (LA) scorers from the 
Taylor MA Scale were given a word association test 
with stimulus words of high (HRC) and low (LRC) 
response competition. Response times were slower 
for HRC than LRC stimuli (p «€.001). There was 
no difference in performance between HA and LA 
groups. For HRC stimuli, HA tended to be relatively 
solwer than LA as compared to LRC stimuli, although 
this predicted interaction was ոօէ statistically sig- 
nificant—Author abstract. 

6434. Treisman, Anne. (Psycholinguistics Res. 
Unit, Oxford, England) Monitoring and storage of 
irrelevant messages in selective attention. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, — 5 
449-459.—Experiments on selective attention to 1 of 
2 dichotic speech messages report that (a) the com- 
parison between the messages must be made at a cen- 
tral level, and required the identification of words and 
meaning rather than a simple analysis of the sound ; 
(b) their identity is noticed at a 5-sec. interval when 
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message: it decreased both when the information con- 
tent of the words was high, and when the order 
the items was crucial to the recognition"—E. G. 
Aiken 

6435. Webber, Carl E, & Adams, Jack A. (U. 
Illinois) Effects of visual mode on six 
hours of visual monitoring. 
No. 64-34, 10 p.—An experiment was performed to 
assess the effects of vis 
monitoring on ej ovo in a complex vigilance 


task. The task had 12 stimulus sources arrayed over 
60*, and numeric signals that persisted for 6 sec. 
Each group of 15 Ss had a different display configura- 
tion: normally off, normally on, and normally on with 


visual noise, Display mode influenced overall mean 
performance, but not vigilance decrement. The 
amount of vigilance decrement was small despite the 
long session, and its magnitude was essentially the 
same as previous studies with sessions of 2-3 hr. 
duration. Findings supported earlier conclusions 
about the triviality of vigilance decrement when tasks 
are complex. (15 ref.) —USAF SAM. 

6136. Weisz, Alexander Z., & McElroy, Linda Տ. 
Information processing in a complex task under 
speed stress. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-391, 37 p— 
Differential effects of speed stress were sought in a 
complex task including 5 information processing ac- 
tivities differing in (a) spatial and temporal uncer- 
tainty of events requiring response, (b) location in 
display channels varying in frequency of occurrence 
of response events, (c) short-term memory require- 
ments, and (d) perceptual requirements in event 
recognition. Highly practiced Ss were found to have 
evolved a priority strategy based primarily on fre- 
quency of response events in different display loca- 
tions. High frequency tasks not requiring search 
were relatively impervious to stress effects. Lower 
frequency events occurring in low priority display 
locations gave rise to poorer performance at all levels 
of stress. Significant performance decrement under 
stress occurred first in the most complex low probabil- 
ity task, which required search and short-term 
memory. The results were interpreted as being 
similar to findings in studies of vigilance behavior 
and statistical decison theory—USAF ESD. 

6437. Willner, A. E., & Reitz, W. E. (Menninger 
Found., Topeka, Kan.) Association strength as a 
mediating variable in verbal categorizing and re- 
call: Preliminary report. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 310—The hypothesis that associative 
Processes function as a common mediating variable 
for both abstraction and verbal recall was investigated 


by replicating an experiment on the effect of associa- 


tion on verbal recall but substituting abstraction as 
the dependent variable. The highly significant posi- 
tive findings suggest a common mediating process 
and the procedures used promise to facilitate the ex- 
ploration of abstraction with the more refined tech- 
niques used in verbal recall studies —Author abstract. 

6438. Zeigler, Bernard P., & Sheridan, Thomas 
B. Human use of short term memory in process- 
ing information on a console. USAF ESD TDR 
No. 64-620, 39 p.—This report assumes that an op- 


39: 6435-6441 


erator's console constitutes a 3rd form of memory in 
addition to that integral to the human and that in- 
tegral to the machine which is not directly accessible 
to the human. The of associative memory 
nets formed by cue-relate images of external events 
is also introduced. Information loss occurs when 
cues, originally capable of providing access to images, 
become — to direct retrieval, in subsequent 
memory growth. A list processing experiment is de- 
scribed. Storage structures characterizing internal 
human memory and external console memory in this 
task are postulated. A retrieval model implied by 
these structures is constructed to account for the ef- 
fects of computation and learning upon the features of 
the experi obtained curves. Insufficient 
retrieval of required information from internal mem- 
m assumed to necessitate external memory search, 

effect of computation is to increase the probabil- 
ity of insufficient retrieval and hence the frequency of 


external search. Learning decreases this probability, 
—USAF ESD. 
Psycnoriysics 
6439. 8 Tachisto- 


M. P. (U. Waterloo) 

scopic and cerebral nce. Per- 
ՀԱՅԵ & eko 1964, 19(3), Sapen from 
sevi ta c recognition experiments are 
summarized. Right-handers identified a single letter 
better when it was exposed in the right visual field, 
while left-handers showed no consistent visual field 
superiority, There were no differences between left- 
and right-handers when geometric forms or multiple- 
letter stimuli were used. The results suggest a rela- 
tion between visual field superiority and cerebral 
dominance.—Author abstract, 


6440. Davis, Hallowell, & Kranz, Fred. 
tral Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Interna 
audiometric zero. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1964, 36(8), 1450-1454,—International 
reference-zero levels for pure-tone audiometers have 
been recommended by the International Organization 
of Standardization (ISO) and are under considera- 
tion for inclusion in a new American Standard for 
Audiometers. The new ISO levels are desirable be- 
cause (1) the shape of the threshold contour is more 
accurate, (2) the threshold levels are reproducible 
from laboratory to laboratory and from country to 
country, and (3) they represent the only apparent 
escape from permanent ambiguity and confusion in 
the international exchange of audiometric informa- 
tion. The new ISO levels differ significantly from 
the American Standard values of 1951, but readings 
on one of these bases can readily be transferred to 
readings on the other base by a simple arithmetical 
adjustment.—Journal abstract. 

6441. Denner, Bruce; Wapner, Seymour, & 
Werner, Heinz. (Clark U.) Rhythmic activity 
and the discrimination of stimuli in time. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 723-729.—2 ex- 
periments were conducted to test the effect of changes 
in motoric activity on the thresholds for CFF and 
apparent motion. The main findings were that an 
increase (decrease) in motoric activity above (be- 
low) the preferred rate delays (fosters) the percep- 
tion of fusion and simultaneity. These findings were 
interpreted as giving evidence for the notion that 


Cen- 
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Arbeit. [Studies on subjective scales of physical 


be. 19% CF kiwa — wes 


or leg work on a crank . An additional 
group of 10 Ss performed of work to deter- 
mine whether estinmations for muscle groups 


could result in a common ratio function. The genera! 
— equation for experienced cxcrtion in 
arm 


and A mk ergometer is: V = 1.0415 
(P +0244) 1 in which w symbolizes psycho- 
physical, and P, physical quantities. Pulse rate in- 


crease during work gave the closest relationship with 
subjectively experienced work under the set of ex- 
perimental variables investigated —M. S. Katz. 


of the responses 
obtained by two psychological methods and those 
obtained in simultaneous and successive presenta- 
tions. Journal of Psychological Research, 1962, 
6(2), 93-99.—The results obtained by the method 
of rank order and the method of successive categories 
were found to be highly consistent (ratio being .80 
and .83 for 2-color combinations and 3-color combina- 
tions respectively). In 2-color combinations the red- 
yellow and red-white combinations and in 3-color 
combinations the red-yellow-white combination have 
been found to be more preferred than other color 
combinations.—U. Pareek. 

6448. Smith, William M. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Visual recognition: Facilitation of seeing by say- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 57-58.— The 
vocalization of 3-letter and 3-syllable words was used 
to trigger during vocalization the visual exposure of 
words which were the same as the words spoken, or 
different. When a presented word matched the 
vocalized word, visual recognition was enhanced.— 
Journal abstract. 

6449, Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Concerning 
the psychophysical power law. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 383-385.— 
3 major points of the law in question are commented 
upon. The Ist point concerns the body of inter- 
connected observations that comprise the psycho- 
physical law. The 2nd point concerns an error made 
by Treisman, as well as by others. By failing to 
catch the error he is led to imply that cross-modality 
matching has not succeeded in its goal of closing a 
vital circle in a process of validation. The 3rd point 
concerns the problem of "explaining" the psycho- 
physical power law.—Author abstract. 

6450. Treisman, Michel. (Ս. Oxford) What 
do sensory scales measure? Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 387-391.— 
Professor Stevens (1960, 1964) advocates a psycho- 
physical power law, while the author questioned it 
(Treisman, 1961, 1962, 1963a, 1963b, 1964a). The 
main points of disagreement lying behind these dif- 
fering positions are examined. (17 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

6451. Wang Su. [The influence of manual muscu- 
lar work on the size-weight illusion in one hand.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 4, 314-319.— 
The author investigates the influence of manual 
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ic activity (2 kg/S0 cm) on Charpentier's 
2 hand. The various effects are detailed — 
I. D. London 
6482 — — e con" Daniel 
C. & McHale, Thomas J. . Michigan) Appar- 
ent verticality: Fundamental variables ol 


sensory- 
tonic t rein ted. Journal of ' 
mental pe y, 1964, 68(6), mi 
accuracy 


studies consistently emphasized the striking 

with which Ss make vertical settings from various 
initial positions. Nonetheless, Werner and Wapner 
have found confirmation for a sensory-tonic theory 


of perception in systematic — from vertical 
settings. The hypothesis of this research has been 
that these departures were really dependent on the 
methodology, and that the magnitudes of errors of 
anticipation are a function of the degrees 
which the rod has to be rotated to the vertical. In- 
stead, striking accuracy, especially with the right 
hand, was again confirmed, and no significant de- 
partures dependent on amount or direction of rotation 
were found. Settings with the left hand were sig- 
nificantly different from settings with the right hand. 
this is the sole finding which accords with sensory- 
tonic predictions.—Jowrnal abstract, 

Discrimi- 


6453. Wolsk, David. (U. Michigan) 
rates of 


nation limen for loudness 

intensity change. Journal of the Acoustical Society 

of America, 1964, 36(7), 1277-1282.--2 studies have 

been conducted on the influence of the rate of audi- 

tory-intensity change upon a S's ability to discrimi- 
Exp 1 the stimulus intensity 

time. Complete psycho- 


. The slowest rate of change was the only 
that produced results significantly different from 
other rates and this was so for only 2 of the 4 
In Exp. 2 a warbling type of intensity variation 
used with 4 warble rates between 0.3 and 3.0 beats/ 
sec. The rate of change of the warble amplitude was 
adjusted for each warble rate to serve as a 

tion for the fewer number of warble cycles 

in a given observation time with the slower warble 
a The results from this experiment showed 
significant effects on the DL from varying the warble 
rate.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


6454. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Perception bibliography: XV. 
Baldwin’s Dictionary, 1893-1904. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 400-402.—Gives the 81 
items for 1893-1904 in Baldwin's Dictionary which 
do not overlap listings in Psychological Index sections 
of this bibliography for corresponding years.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

6455. Ammons, Ք. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Perception bibliography: XVI. 
Psychological Index, No. 12, 1905. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 691-694.— This continua- 
tion of reference listings concerned with perception 
contains 117 items that do not overlap those appear- 
ing in Baldwin's Dictionary.—Journal abstract, 


39: 6452-6450 


6456, Beck, Jacob. (Harvard U.) 
2 position and the of 

ewrmal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 
170-179,—2 studies investigated the relation of light- 
mess perception to the perception of spatial tion. 
results conürm earlier findings that lightness 


mation, The results fail to support the hypothesis, 
that the apparent position of a surface rela- 

tive to the illumination is used as a basis for com- 
— Zen 4 of a surface. Rather, Y general 
studies appear to support is that proc- 

esses of perceptual organization come into play as a 
result of the cue properties of stimuli sl affect 
whether a variation in luminance will be scen as a 
difference in the illumination of the surface or as 
a difference in the lightness of the surface. Thus, 
of reduced surface luminance seen in one 
ition as a shadow is, in another, seen as a gray 
surface ete in each case consistent with the appar- 


ent posi the surface,—/owrnal abstract. 
6457. Bower, T. G. R. (Cornell U.) Discrimi- 
in ts. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 102). 368.—An t analysis of 
i in (70-85 day old) 
infants, having had no 


relationship where 
6459. Ching — ` Peng Jui-hsiang; Lin 
Chung-hsien, & Fang EE [Distance per- 
ception duri changes.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1964, i 


in the normal 
tion deviates 


and this is maximal in the upside-down position. 
This experiment suggests that normal body posture 
acts as a basis for reference in the perception of the 
outer world. I. D. London. 
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6460. Cohen, Stewart, & Parsons, Oscar A. (U. 
Oklahoma Med. Cent.) The perception of time in 
patients with c disease. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(1), 1-7.--30 male 
coronary patients were equated with an equal number 
of patients of other diagnoses for age, IQ, MMPI 
Depression score, and socioeconomic status. Ss had 
to estimate time intervals of from 30 to 175 sec. 
while doing goal oriented (finger mazes) and nongoal 
oriented activities. The groups were not significantly 
different in their perception of the passage of time.— 
W. G. Shipman. 

6161. Day, R. H. Perception. In Farnsworth, 
P. R. et al. (Eds.) Annual Review of Psychology: 
XV. (see 39: 6301) 1-28.— Perception literature of 
the period Spring 1961 through Spring 1963 is re- 
viewed. 2 important trends are discerned: increasing 
concern with methodological issues, and the develop- 
ment and testing of restricted theories independently 
of the main theories of perception. Accordingly, the 
literature is reviewed under the headings of Percep- 
tual Theory (psychophysical correspondence, sensory- 
tonic theory, transactionalism, adaptation level, 
Hebbian theory, perceptual readiness) and Special 
Problems (perceptual constancy, perceptual aíter- 
effects, illusory effects, perceptual development, per- 
ception of form and pattern, motion and time 
perception, signal detection and vigilance, temporal 
factors in perception). (204-item bibliogr.)—L. 
Zusne. 

6162. Ekman, Gösta; Engen, Trygg; Kunnapas, 
Teodor, & Lindman, Ralf. A quantitative prin- 


similarity in unidimensional continua, a hypothetical 
equation has been derived for the general multi- 


for the corresponding mechanism in the unidimen- 
sional case, The simplicity is an outstanding charac- 
5 of res principles, and it was pointed out that 
rinciples appear i i ical.—. 
Vë B. Ip pp basically identical —Jourzal 
6463. Fang Yun-chiu. [Convergence, interocular 
distance, and perception of distance.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 203-210.—With 32 per- 
sons, having interocular distances from 56 mm to 70 
mm, as Os, the relationship between convergence and 
distance Judgment was experimentally studied with 
interocular distance as a variable. The results show 
that (1) convergence plays an important role in 
distance perception, (2) under the experimental con- 
ditions employ: » convergence serves as a cue for 
distance as far as 35-45 m, much greater than the 
commonly held opinion of 20 m, and (3) Os with 
different interocular distances differ in accuracy of 
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distance judgments, so that the greater the inter- 
ocular distance, the more accurate the judgment of 
distance.—/. D. London. 

6464. Fraisse, Paul. (Faculté Lettres & Sciences 
Humaines, Sorbonne, Paris) Relations entre le 
seuil de reconnaissance perceptive et le temps de 
réaction verbale. [Relations between the threshold 
of perceptive recognition and verbal reaction time.] 
Psychologie Frangaise, 1964, 9(2), 77-85.—The re- 
sults of 5 related experiments showed a strong corre- 
lation between the threshold of perceptive recognition 
and verbal reaction time, which varied depending 
upon the use of verbal or nonverbal material. ‘This 
seemed to indicate a functional relation between these 
2 aspects of the perceptive processes as shown by the 
fact that such variables as uncertainty and discrimi- 
nability had parallel effects.—C. J. Adkins. 


6465. Gogel, Walter C. The size cue to visually 
perceived distance. FAA Civil Aeromedical Re- 
search Institute Report, No. 64-13, 25 p.—" Evidence 
indicates that both perceived size (S’) and retinal 
size (0) are involved in both the relative and familiar 
size cue to relative depth. There is also evidence to 
indicate that the familiar size cue cannot be subsumed 
under the relative size cue. But both types of size 
cues can be included under the concept of perceived 
size per unit of retinal size (S’/@). It is asserted 
that the perceived depth between objects, as deter- 
mined by the size cues, is a function of the value of 
S/) associated with each of the objects. Evidence 
relevant to specifying the relation between values of 
S'/0 and perceived depth is evaluated with respect 
to methodological problems involved in the use of 
comparison fields.“. E. Collins. 


6466. Goldfarb, J. L., & Goldstone, Տ. (Baylor 
Ս. Coll. Med.) Properties of sound and the audi- 
tory- visual difference in time judgment. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 606.—Previous 
studies that consistently demonstrated sound is judged 
longer than light used pure tone-white light compari- 
sons within a variety of psychophysical methods and 
stimulus ranges. This experiment demonstrated the 
auditory-visual difference using a white sound-white 
light comparison. Since many modifications of stimu- 
lus arrangements and characteristics failed to attenu- 
ate the intersensory difference it may be assumed to 
reflect a characteristic of the human species.—Author 
abstract. : 


6467. Goldstein, Michael J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Perceptual reactions to threat under 
varying conditions of measurement. Journal of 
Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 563- 
567.—This study investigated the perceptual recogni- 
tion behavior for threat and nonthreat words under 
3 conditions of measurement, stimulus absent, stimu- 
lus present, and forced choice. The results indicated 
that the probability of using threat words as recogni- 
tion guesses in the stimulus-absent condition is pre- 
dictive of (a) probability of usage in stimulus present 
and (b) differential accuracy for threat and nonthreat 
words in stimulus present. However, stimulus-absent 
data failed to predict forced-choice’ accuracy for 
threat. Further, stimulus present accuracy data failed 
totally to predict forced-choice accuracy data. The 
pattern of results emphasizes the vital contribution of 
response factors in producing the perceptual defense 
effect—Journal abstract. 
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6468. Haber, Ralph N., & Hershenson, Maurice. 
(Yale U.) Effects of repeated brief exposures on 
the growth of a percept. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(1), 40-46.—Exposure duration 
and the number of times the word was flashed (trials) 
were varied independently in order to investigate the 
growth of the perception of a word. With duration 
constant, the probability of perceiving a word in- 
creased with exposure trials so that the word was 
quite clear and easily identified after a number of 
flashes, even if the first flash appeared blank. The 
function relating the probability of perceiving a word 
to the number of exposure trials could be specified 
knowing only the asymptote (maximum probability 
attainable) and the probability of perceiving the word 
on the first exposure. Despite this effect of repeated 
exposures, the probability of perceiving a word was 
always higher for a single flash at a given duration 
than for 2 or more flashes at shorter durations sum- 
ming to the same total duration—Journal abstract. 


6469. Harway, Norman 1., & Salzman, Leonard 
Ի. (Sch. Med. & Dent., Ս. Rochester) Size con- 
stancy in psychopathology. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 606-613.—Size- 
constancy judgments were made by 21 schizophrenics, 
17 psychotically depressed, 16 hysterical character 
disordered patients, and 35 normal controls. Judg- 
ments were obtained for a neutral stimulus, a circle 
of light, under 4 experimental conditions which varied 
the number of distance cues available to S. The 
psychotic patients were more constant in all experi- 
mental conditions; all groups exhibited increasing 
constancy with increasing distance cues. Anchor 
effects were less for the controls and most marked 
in the schizophrenics and hysterical character dis- 
orders when distance cues were minimal. Results 
are interpreted as a function of an integrative defect 
in perception relating to psychosis rather than spe- 
cific to schizophrenia. It is hypothesized that the 
psychotics are more sensitive to the information 
available whether or not such information leads to 
veridical perception. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


6470. Hochberg, Julian E. (Cornell U.) Per- 
ception. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. x, 118 ք. $2.25(paper), $4.50(cloth).—This 
text contains 6 chapters: The Study of Perception; 
The Sensations and Their Measurement; Sensations: 
The Perception of Elementary Physical Events; Per- 
ceiving Objects as Structures: of Sensations; Higher 
Order Variables in Perception; Social Perception and 
Communication. Closely written, with emphasis on 
theoretical questions raised by the experiments cited. 
Many clear pen-and-ink and J- tone illustrations with 
detailed legends. M. L. Simmel. 


6471. Johansson, Gunnar. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Perception of motion and changing form. Scan- 
dinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5 (3), 181-208. 
—lt is shown how geometrically changing projections 
of objects which move and/or change their shape 
carry no specific information about form and 3-dimen- 
sional motion. How, then, does the visual apparatus 
Produce specific percepts from such non-specific 
changing stimuli? By applying an analogue com- 
puter technique, changing projections of artificial 
objects are generated on a CRT screen. These pro- 
jections are fed into the eye by means of an optical 
device where they form a continuously changing solid 
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angle of homogeneous light. The main conclusion 
is that it is a principle of perceptual 3-dimensionality 
which gives specificity to the percepts. Preliminary 
statements of principles for prediction of perceived 
motion in depth from a given change in proximal 
stimulus are presented. (16 ref.) Journal abstract. 

6472. Julesz, Bela. Texture and visual percep- 
tion. Scientific American, 1965, 212(2), 38-48.— 
Random-dot patterns generated by computer show 
that the recognition of familiar shapes is not needed 
for the discrimination of textures or even, as had 
been thought, for the binocular perception of depth. 
—Journal abstract. 

6473. Katz, Milton S, Metlay, William, & 
Cirincione, Paul A. The effects of stimulus and 
field size on the accuracy of orientation in the 
homogeneous environment. NAVTRADEVCEN 
Tech. Rep., 1964, No. IH-13, 30 p.—The effects of 
various size targets and the extent of the visual field 
on the accuracy of orientation in the homogeneous 
environment were investigated by requiring Ss to 
reposition, to geometric center, 4 different targets 
starting from 11 locations, in a 270? homogeneous 
field. Results showed that: each S positioned all 4 
targets into a preferred field; small error scores and 
consistency in positioning around perceived centers 
were found with only 3 of the 4 targets; in all cases, 
the largest error and greatest variability was in 
centering the smallest target ; absolute errors were not 
related in any systematic fashion to the initial start- 
ing points; with respect to initial target presentations, 
ie. left and right fields, S's errors tended to be 
smaller in the field containing that S's perceived 
center. It was suggested that the variability of the 
small target could be accounted for, in part, by the 
autokinetic effect. —AV TRADEV CEN. 


6474. Kauranne, Urpo. (U. Jyvaskyla, Finland) 
Qualitative factors of facial expression. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(3), 136-142.— 
Using the semantic differential technique as scaling 
method, the basic factors of qualitative variation of 
facial expression were investigated with 30 Frois- 
Wittman pictures. 3 factors were obtained; these 
were interpreted with the aid of a separate naming 
experiment. The factors correspond to the facial 
expressions associated with the emotional states of 
hate (anger), pleasure and contempt. The results 
are in fairly good agreement with those previously 
obtained by Schlosberg and by Nummenmaa & Kau- 
ranne—Journal abstract. 

6475. Lie, Ivar. (U. Oslo, Norway) The factor 
of proximity. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 5(3), 129-135.—2 experiments were undertaken 
for the purpose of investigating whether the Factor 
of Proximity, operative in perceptual organization 
according to Gestalt theory, should be specified with 
reference to the perceived or to the objective spacing 
of the elements of a stimulus field. The results indi- 
cate that a series of dots arranged in horizontal and 
vertical rows is more readily grouped in vertical 
than in horizontal lines. This finding implies that 
the Factor of Proximity cannot be exactly specified 
either in terms of the perceived or the objective 
spacing of the elements to be grouped.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6476. Lin Chung-hsien. [A study on the inter- 
action between visual and kinesthetic localizations.] 
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Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 211-222— 
With practice there is a significant reduction of error 
in visual-kinesthetic localization, with most Ss show- 
ing a tendency to make errors below and to the left 
of the target.—/. D. London. 

6177. Marshall, A. J., & Stanley, Gordon. (Ս. 
Western Australia) apparent length of light 
and dark arcs seen erally in rotary motion. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 120- 
128.—Ansbacher found that a slot, cut as an are in 
an opaque disc and lit from behind, appeared shorter 
when rotated at 1.3 rps than when rotated more 
slowly or when stationary. In this study, 48 univer- 
sity students judged whether centrally-fixated, 
straight lines appeared longer or shorter than rotating 
or stationary arcs seen peripherally, 20 degrees away 
from fixation. Arcs and comparison lines were 
painted white on black surrounds or black on white. 
Apart from using reflected light, viewing conditions 
were similar to Ansbacher's and an apparent con- 
traction effect was obtained with light, rotating arcs, 
Reversing the luminance relations of arc and sur- 
round gave a reversed effect: dark arcs tended to 
appear longer when rotating than when stationary.— 
Author abstract. 

6478. McLaughlin, Samuel C., & Rifkin, Ken- 
neth I. (Tufts Ս.) Binocular fusion not affected 
by observer's interpretation of the stimulus. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(3), 67-68.—Prism ver- 
gence thresholds were compared under 2 conditions: 
(a) in which each S believed that he was looking 
at a single object with both eyes; (b) in which each 
S believed that he was looking at 2 different objects, 
one seen from each eye. Thresholds were not signifi- 
cantly different under the 2 conditions.—Journal ab- 
siract. 

6479. Michels, Kenneth M., & Zusne, Leonard. 
(Florida Atlantic U.) Metrics of visual form. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(2), 74-86.—A re- 
view of research work relating perceptual response 
to physical form parameters. The parameters are 
classified into transitive, transpositional, and intransi- 
tive. The number of intransitive parameters, which 
comprise measures that specify the characteristics of 
shape contours proper and contain the bulk of all 
physical measures, is quite large, but only very recent 
work has begun to point to the existence of a com- 
mon denominator of these measures and to the possi- 
bility of arriving at a limited set of related and 
Um parameters based on both empirical 

ce and a priori mathematical considerations. 
(64 ref.) —Journal abstract. 3 

6480. Michotte, A., Thines, G., & Crabbe, G. 
Les compliments amodaux des structures percep- 
tives. [Amodal complements of perceptual struc- 
feed Louvain, Belgium: Publications U. Louvain, 

964. ,P.—1f a part of a figure is concealed behind 
a Screen it can still be perceived as a whole, but the 
invisible part 1S present without color or brightness, 
in a formal, "amodal" way, which nevertheless is 
Seer sën perception. Various experiments 

լ as well as moving figures j 
described. (25 SE Ss es and objects are 

6481. Neisser, Ulric, & Lazar, Robert. (Bran- 
deis U.) Searching for novel targets. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 427-432.—Ss can search 
for “any unfamiliar symbol” in a list of letters as 
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rapidly as for “any numeral,” but less rapidly than 
for a fixed and familiar symbol. This suggests that 
“novelty” is not an immediately given property of 
stimuli, but 1 outcome of a particular kind of pattern 
processing.—Journal abstract. 

6482. Nixon, Mary C. Judgments of size in 
shape constancy. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 16(2), 97-101.—This study was designed to test 
the hypothesis that size judgments may be substituted 
for shape judgments. Os matched the horizontal 
widths of 2 ellipses, 1 wider and 1 narrower than a 
circle, by setting markers on a horizontal rod, after 
seeing each ellipse for 0.5 or 1.0 sec. in a dark room, 
Widths were overestimated when the ellipses were 
in the fronto-parallel plane; as the ellipses were 
slanted on their vertical axes the estimates became 
progressively narrower, the effect being greater for 
the wide ellipse. There was no difference between 
exposure times.—Author abstract, 

6483. Ochberg, Frank M., Pollack, Irwin W., & 
Meyer, Eugene. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, 
Md.) Correlation of pulse and time judgment. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 861-862.— 
20 hospitalized Ss were ranked according to mean 
pulse rate over a 5-day period and according to 
variability of pulse. There was no correlation be- 
tween these rank orders and results on time judgment 
tests.—Journal abstract. 

6484. Olson, R. S., Diehm, D. F., & Elfner, L. F. 
(Kent State U.) Some factors affecting the per- 
ception of verticality. Psychological Record, 1965, 
15(1), 51-55.—An experiment was performed to 
assess the effects of practice, set, sex and familiarity 
with the apparatus on the perception of verticality. 
The Ss were 50 men and 50 women, all undergradu- 
ates. A miniaturized rod and frame apparatus was 
used to obtain measures of error in the judgment of 
verticality. The experimental conditions were: (a) 
no special instructions (b) familiarization with the 
apparatus before testing (c) instructions to induce 
Set (d) practice sessions then testing and (e) set 
plus practice. Women produced more errors than 
men (p <.01). Even with practice this difference 
is significant (p Հ.05). Practice was the only other 
significant effect, with no interactions. An analysis 
of the practice sessions suggested that improvement 
was inhibited by the S's gradual adaptation to the 
"reality" of the tilted frame. Journal abstract. 

6485. Paine, Larry W. Form perception in 
video viewing: Effects of form content and stereo 
on recognition. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-666, 31 
p.—Recognition values, under varying levels of 
image degradation, were determined for randomly 
constructed objects of varying complexity (contour 
turns) and for familiar geometric objects. Values 
for both familiar and unfamiliar objects were signifi- 
cantly affected by image degradation, but were un- 
affected by using stereo viewing as compared with 
nonstereo viewing under the conditions of these ex- 
periments. Variations in the effective interobjective 
distance between stereo images had no significant 
effect on recognition values—USAF ESD. 

6486. Peng Tan-ling. [The influence of the di- 
rection of convergence on judgment of the visual 
vertica.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 
152-160.—To study the influence of the direction of 
convergence on the judgment of the visual vertical, 
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Ss were required to gaze straight forward binocu- 
larly at a vertical line, and also to gaze askew, start- 
ing from this primary position (0°), to the extent 
of 60° on either side of the body. Binocular observa- 
tions were compared with monocular observations. 
The results showed that (1) the amount of error in 
vertical judgment is proportional to the increase of 
the degree of looking askew; and (2) under both 
conditions, when looking askew or looking straight 
forward, the error in vertical judgment with 1 eye 
is always much more marked than that with both 
eyes. On the basis of these results, it is held that the 
normal convergence of the 2 eyes and their coordinate 
movements are necessary conditions for visual verti- 
cal orientation—J. D. London. 

6487. Piaget, Jean; Feller, Yvonne, & Bovet, 
Magali. La perception de la durée en fonction 
des vitesses. [The perception of duration as a func- 
tion of speed.] Archives de Psychologie, 1962, 38 
(Whole No. 151), 201-255.—The effects of as 
on the perception of simultaneity were studied. Sev- 
eral film sequencies were employed, in which mobile 
points moved at different speeds. A specially con- 
structed apparatus was employed to study the percep- 
tion of duration, in which "spots" moved in varying 
speeds either simultaneously or successively, The 
S's fixations, and persuit movements were recorded. 
In addition, the effects of different frequencies on the 
evaluation of time were studied by presentation of 
"flashes" at different frequencies. The results were 
accounted by 2 variables and their interactions: (a) 
the distance covered by a point and (b) the speed 
(or frequency) of the point.—H. C. Triandis. 

6488. Rabbitt, P. M. A. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Ignoring irrelevant information. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 403-414.—The 
task of scanning a visual display to identify certain 
symbols may involve ignoring the presence of others, 
and so may be compared with Donders's 1862 study 
of the 'c-reaction', in which a response was required 
to only one of a set of 5 possible phonemes presented 
toa S in random succession. For visual displays of 
letters of the alphabet the time required to ignore 
a symbol as irrelevant is shown to depend upon the 
vocabulary of items for which search is conducted. 
Incidental learning of irrelevant symbols is shown to 
be related to the same variable. It is shown that per- 
formance in situations of this type is analogous to 
that in which subjects respond to groups of stimuli 
rather than to particular items, and stimulus and re- 
sponse entropy are independently varied. (20 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


6489. Suzuki, M. (Nagoya U.) On the rela- 
tionships between displacement effect and figure- 
ground reversal of concentric circles. Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 35(3), 133-139.—Re- 
Sults of this study indicated that the average time for 
the perception of the inner circle of the concentric 
circles as a “figure” increased with the increased 
Size of the outer circle whereas the opposite tendency 
was found in the care of the annulus. A. Barclay. 

6490. Vekker, L. M. Vospriyatie i osnovy ego 
modelirovaniya. [Perception and the bases of 
modelling it.] Leningrad: Leningrad U., 1964. 194 
P.—The author examines the psychophysiological and 
Cybernetic bases of contemporary views of setting up 
models of analyzer function. I. D. London. 
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6491. White, Helen Ն. (Inst. Juvenile Res., Chi- 
cago) Comment on the “positive feedback” 
method of time estimation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 851-854.—Certain conclusions 
drawn by Llewellyn-Thomas (1959) regarding Ss 
giving successively longer or successively shorter 
reproductions of time intervals when their judgments 
were used as the standards for each succeeding trial 
are proposed here to be based on differences in curve 
forms which were an artifact of the plotting method, 
His data were replotted, and rather than showing 
great differences between 2 Ss whom he selected as 
representative of 2 types of responders, indicated a 
great deal of similarity between them. Judgment 
drift, the tendency to give successively longer judg- 
ments as a function of repeated estimates, is discussed 
as an alternative hypothesis to account for his data. 
—Journal abstract. 

6492. Worthington, A. G. (Queen's U., Kings- 
ton, Ont.) Effect of subliminal structural cues on 
reproductions of a simple line drawing. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 823-826.—60 Ss 
were shown drawings of an unfamiliar figure, Bart- 
let's (1932) Egyptian ‘mulak’ % of the Ss were 
shown the drawing with a subliminally presented 
square background and % with a similarly presented 
circular background. 16 independent judges in- 
spected the reproductions and judged them for angu- 
larity or curvature. It was found that judgments of 
angularity or curvature were related to the shape 
of the background figures used with the Ist group of 
Ss. In a control experiment where the backgrounds 
were masked by cardboard no such tendency was ob- 
served.—Journal abstract. 

6493. Worthington, A. G. (U. London, Eng- 
land) Differential rates of dark adaptation to 
“taboo” and “neutral” stimuli. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 18(4), 257-265.—The generality 
of the perceptual defence phenomenon was investi- 
gated. The dependent variable was the rate of dark 
adaptation. Stimuli consisted of 4-letter words. 2 
were socially unacceptable (taboo), 2 were struc- 
turally very similar to the taboo words, and 2 were 
4-letter control words.  Inverted versions of the 
taboo stimuli were also shown. Significant differ- 
ences in rate of photopic dark adaptation to the 
various words were observed. The length of time 
required for Ss to report awareness of light produced 
by the taboo words was longer than for the other 
stimuli. There was no evidence of generalization to 
structurally similar stimuli. The results were inter- 
preted as evidence for the generality of the perceptual 
defence phenomenon and for the importance of seman- 
tic factors in response determination in this type of 
situation—Journal abstract. 


Illusions 


6494. Alluisi, Earl A., Hawkes, G. R., & Hall, 
Thomas J. (U. Louisville) Effects of distortion 
on the identification of visual forms under two 
levels of multiple-task performance. Journal of 
Engineering Psychology, 1964, 3 (2), 29-40.—A tar- 
get identification task employing metric figures was 
used to study the effect of visual noise on form per- 
ception. 6 USAF Academy Cadets performed 16 hr. 
per day for 15 days in a confinement experiment in 
which 5 other performance tests were also used. 
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Identification accuracy was a positively accelerated 
decreasing function oí oí visual noise. 
Periormance was — apaec a high work load 
condition. D. C. Hodge. 

6195. Ho Pao-yuan. [The influence of phase dif- 
ferences on the discrimination of flash signals and 
apparent movement] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1964, No. 2, 121-130.— The influence of various phase 
differences from 0* to 180* on the discrimination of 
2 intermittent light signals and their effect on appar- 
ent movement were studied experimentally, Results 
revealed that the influence varied with different com- 
binations of frequency, color, and position of the 
flash signals. The conditions for the occurrence of 
the apparent movement with intermittent lights found 
in this experiment differed from some of former 
studies. This suggests that the use of intermittent 
lights with phase differences might be a new approach 
to the investigation of the problem of apparent move- 
ment. It was further indicated that, under all com- 
binations of frequency, color, position, phase differ- 
ences, and coding as used in this experiment, 2 closely 
located intermittent lights should not be used simul- 
taneously as signals. I. D. London. 

6496. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) Ef- 
fects of self-instruction, information and misin- 
formation upon decrement to the Mueller-Lyer 
figure. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(1), 7-14.— 
Discovery of a self-instruction effect resulted in the 
experimental manipulation of information regarding 
the M-L figure. It was concluded that misinforma- 
tion prevented the occurrence of decrement and that 
Correct information produced rapid and maximal 
decrement. Motivating instructions produced no ef- 
fect, indicating that presenting information did not 
simply activate an observing response, The results 
were interpreted as not verifying the figural after- 
effect hypothesis regarding decrement to illusion 
figures. Journal abstract. 

6407. Sun Shih-luh. [Age differences in the 
Müller-Lyer illusion.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1964, No. 3, 223-228.—Measurement for the Miiller- 
Lyer illusion show that (1) the illusion reveals no 
sex differences, but does change for different age 
levels, decreasing from 6-16 yr. of age, (2) involve- 
ment of the thought Process decreases the illusion, 
and (3) adults with different vocational backgrounds 
show some differences in the illusion.—I. D. London, 

6498. Teft, L., Wapner, S., Werner, H., & Mc- 
Farland, J. ԷԼ (Clark U.) Relation between per- 
ceptual and conceptual operations: Numerical 
distance and visual extent. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 55(4), 421 427. This study deals 
with the problem of interaction of conceptual (num- 
ber) and perceptual (extent) processes. The general 
hypothesis was tested that if an extent is demarcated 
by 2 numbers (from 1 to 9), the perception of extent 
varies depending on the numerical interval used. It 
was found that a visual extent demarcated by a 
smaller numerical interval appeared equal to a visual 
extent demarcated by a greater numerical interval 
when the former extent was physically smaller rela- 
tive to the latter.—Journal abstract. 

6499. Zegers, Richard Ղ., & Malone, Thomas B. 
(Fordham Մ.) Perception of distortion: An ex. 
perimental study of distance and perspective in 
the Ames Trapezoid Illusion. NAVTRADEVCEN 
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Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 1215-1, 57 p.— This study ex- 
amined various factors which could contribute to the 
reversal illusion perceived with a rotating trapezoid. 
Variables included were viewing distance, sex, rela- 
tion to other reversible figures, and to ellipsoidal 
figures, Distance directly affects the perception of 
the illusion from 4 to 20 ft. A consistent sex differ- 
ence was found in that males perceive the illusion 
more than females. A significant correlation was 
found between perception of the trapezoidal illusion 
and necker cube reversals. In the comparison of 
symmetrical and asymmetrical figures, the unbalanced 
figures were found to result in greater perception of 
the illusion. In responding to illusion. Ss varied 
widely, suggesting that the perception of the illusion 
results from many visual cues which result in differ- 
ential responses. —N AV TRADEVCEN. 


Aftereffects 


6500. Baumeister, Alfred; Smith, Thomas E,& 
Urquhart, Donald. (Central Michigan U.) Effects 
of rotation speed, exposure time, and distance on 
the spiral aftereffect. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 72(1), 151-156.—The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the effects of certain stimulus 
variations upon duration of the spiral aftereffect in 
normal Ss. The variables studied were speed of 
rotation (45 rpm and 78 rpm), exposure (30-sec. 
and 15-sec.), and distance (8-ft. and 16-ft.) over 5 
trials. The criterion measure consisted of duration 
of the aftereffect. Analyses indicated that the dura- 
tion of the afterimage was not significantly influenced 
by variations in speed, distance, or exposure. The 
only significant main effect was trials, Ss experienc- 
ing the aftereffect less on succeeding trials. Relia- 
bilities of the criterion measure ranged between .68 
and .91—Author abstract. 


6501. DiCara, Leo, & Barmack, Joseph E. (City 
Coll New York) The effect օք reporting proce- 
dure on the stabilized retinal image. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 55-60.—Using the contact- 
lens technique of Pritchard for stabilizing a retinal 
image, the frequency and duration of total disappear- 
ance of stabilized images were compared using 2 
reporting procedures: (a) a running commentary 
describing all image changes and (b) only “off” or 
"on" to indicate complete disappearance or partial 
or complete reappearance. 2 target figures were 
empoyed: a simple triangle and a 5X5 grid of 
squares. The incidence and duration of complete 
disappearance was less (a) with the commentary 
than the off-on procedure; (b) with the grid than 
with the triangle—Author abstract. 


6502. Hetherington, E. Mavis; Pick, Herbert 
L. Jr., & Koski, Charles H. (U. Wisconsin) Stud- 
ies of the influence of differential visual experience 
on figural aftereffects. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 466-469.— Previous work 
has indicated that homogeneous light stimulation pro- 
duced by a “Ganzfeld” after induction of a figural 
aftereffect paradoxically enhances its magnitude. The 
present studies attempt to manipulate this enhance- 
ment by varying 3 parameters of the aftereffect in- 
ducing situation: the duration of exposure to the 
Ganzfeld, the presence of the Ganzfeld condition 
before and after induction of the figural aftereffect, 
and the brightness relations between figure and 
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ground in the aftereffect inducing stimuli. The re- 
sults suggest that the enhancement of figural after- 
effects by a “Ganzfeld” is independent of these fac- 
tors.—Journal abstract. 

6503. Morikawa, Մ. (Waseda U.) Successive 
comparison of visual size: II. On the effect of an 
interpolated circle. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 35(3), 117-125.—In general, the interpolation 
procedure followed in this study produced figural 
aftereffects as expected from theory but with some 
discrepancies. Implications are discussed—A. Bar- 
clay. 

6504. Winters, John J. Jr. (E. R. Johnstone 
Training & Res. Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) Gamma 
movement: Apparent movement in figural after- 
effects experiments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(3), 819-822.—Standard contour circles, 40 
mm. in diameter, were tachistoscopically presented for 
1 sec. With each presentation, .8 sec. after the onset, 
l of a number of comparison circles, varying in 
diameter from 32 to 48 mm., was presented alongside 
for .2 sec. Those comparison circles which were 
equal to and slightly smaller than the standard circles 
were judged larger significantly more often than 
chance. Thus, the initial phase of gamma movement, 
the apparent expansion of briefly exposed figures, 
was elicited under conditions comparable to those of 
some figural aftereffect experiments—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Reaction Time 


6505. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr. Reaction time and 
the expectancy hypothesis. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 655-661.—The measurement and 
meaning of the term expectancy and equivalent con- 
cepts as used in areas such as learning and vigilance 
are discussed briefly, and some experiments designed 
to measure the temporal course of expectancy are 
reviewed. A visual reaction time experiment is re- 
ported in which the effects of 1, 2, 3, or 4 recurrences 
of 2-, 3-, 4-, or 5-sec. “training” intervals on reaction 
time to a single “test” stimulus appearing 2, 3, 4, or 
5 sec. after the last training stimulus were investi- 
gated. The results showed an insignificant effect of 
number of training intervals, but both the training 
and test interval effects and the interaction between 
the 2 were statistically significant. The general fea- 
tures of the curves plotted from the 16 training 
X test interval reaction time means illustrate that, 
under the conditions employed in the present experi- 
ment, mean reaction time is minimum when the 
training and test intervals are equal and increases 
as the absolute difference in duration of training and 
test intervals increases. Since expectancy in this 
investigation was operationally defined as the recipro- 
cal of reaction time, the results obtained here are 
consistent with those of several previous investiga- 
tions of the temporal course of expectancy.—Journal 
abstract. 

6506. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr., & Lichtenstein, Mal- 
colm. Interstimulus and inter-response time vari- 
ables in reaction times to regularly recurring 
visual stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
19(2), 339-342.—As an addendum to a previous 
Study, it is demonstrated that having Ss react to 
either every 4th, every 2nd, or every stimulus in a 
Series of regularly recurring flashes of light results 
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in 3 nearly identical positive linear relationships be- 
tween reaction time and interstimulus time interval. 
This similarity of functions is interpreted as being 
due to covert reacting by S to the stimulus flashes to 
which no overt reaction is required. As a conse- 
quence of such covert responding, readiness to react 
becomes synchronized with the interstimulus time 
interval and does not vary appreciably with the inter- 
response time interval.—Jowrnal abstract. 

6507. Faroqu, M. A. (U. Madras, India) De- 
cision-time in relation to personality. Journal of 
Psychological Research, 1962, 6(2), 78-80.—Ss were 
asked to indicate whether they saw 2 black lines 
drawn horizontally, one above the other, on a white 
card board and exposed by means of tachistoscope, as 
equal or different. They were given a shorter ver- 
sion of Taylor's MA scale containing 26 of the 28 
high reliability items. There were very low corre- 
lation between Choice Reaction Time (CRT) and 
time for decision only (DeT) estimated by subtract- 
ing CRT from the Ss' total reaction time, indicating 
"the experimental set up measures a function distinct 
from choice reaction."—U. Pareek. 


6508. John, I. D. (Ս. Melbourne) The role of 
extraneous stimuli in responsiveness to signals: 
Refractoriness of facilitation? Australian Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 87-96.—2 experiments 
are described in which the effects of visual extraneous 
stimuli on speed of response to auditory signals were 
investigated. The findings based on 70 adult Ss 
were that an extraneous stimulus preceding a signal 
facilitates responsiveness to the signal and that 
strength of the effect is related to the interval sepa- 
rating the extraneous stimulus and signal. For inter- 
vals of less than 0.2 sec. the magnitude of the effect 
is also related to the intensity of the extraneous stimu- 
lus. The existence of such a facilitatory effect is 
taken as contradicting the established view of a psy- 
chological refractory period and an attempt is made 
to relate this finding to other studies. (20 ref.)— 
Author abstract. 

6509. Kornblum, Sylvan. (U. Michigan) Re- 
sponse competition and/or inhibition in two- 
choice reaction time. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(2), 55-56.—A 2-choice reaction time experiment 
was conducted in which it was demonstrated that the 
reaction time for a particular finger is subject to 
change depending on the alternatives with which it 
is paired. This finding, it is argued, raises questions 
regarding the adequacy of controls which select the 
experimental data from only 1 finger in an effort to 
minimize the effects of inter-finger variability. It is 
also a demonstration of R-R compatibility effects, and 
as such, lends experimental support to the hypothesis 
that a measurable portion of the reaction time interval 
is consumed by the processes associated with inhibi- 
tion of competing incorrect response alternatives.— 
Journal abstract. 


6510. LaBerge, David, & Tweedy, James R. (U. 
Minnesota) Presentation probability and choice 
time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
68(5), 477-481.—The effect of stimulus presentation 
probability on response bias was analyzed in a 2- 
response color identification task. The design repre- 
sented an attempt to examine a stimulus frequency 
component of presentation independently of the re- 
sponse frequency component. The 24 Ss responded 
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with one hand to a green stimulus and with the other 
hand to either a red or blue stimulus. When the red 
and blue presentation ratios were shifted from 1: 5 to 
5:1 ther latencies to these colors shifted in 
such a way that the more frequent stimulus always 
yielded the faster latency. The results were inter- 
preted as indicating that part of the effect of presen- 
tation probabilities on response bias is attributable 
to a pure stimulus frequency factor.—Journal abstract. 

6511. Ol'shannikova, A. E. (Inst. Psychol., Mos- 
cow, USSR)  Vliyanie prodolzhitel'nosti raboty 
na zavisimost' vremini reaktsii ot intensivnosti 
zritel'nykh signalov. [The influence of duration of 
work on the dependence of reaction time on the in- 
tensity of a visual stimulus.) Foprosy Psikhologii, 
1963, 9(6), 52-62.—The relation between reaction 
time and intensity of visual signal was investigated 
in 10 Ss. Each was run through several 1 hr. ses- 
sions and 1 4 hr. session. The intensity of the 
stimulus varied from 10 to 3500 lux. On the average 
there was a decreasing reaction time with increase of 
stimulus intensity. For some Ss such a negative cor- 
relation increased with duration of experiment but 
for others it decreased. This change was related to 
the variability in S's reactions; with increasing vari- 
ability over time the relationship between reaction 
time and intensity diminishes.—H. Pick, 


6512. Rains, Jack D. (Lake Forest Coll.) Signal 
luminance and position effects in human reaction 
time. Vision Research, 1963, 3, 239-251.— Reaction 
time of 3 trained Ss is measured under 4 conditions 
of flash luminance at 9 retinal positions along the 
horizontal meridian, The interaction between retinal 
position, intensity and reaction time is discussed. 
When reaction time is plotted as a function of retinal 
position, different functions are derived for stimuli at 
photopic levels than for stimuli in the Scotopic range. 
The relationship between density of retinal elements 
at a given locus of stimulation and reaction time at 
that locus is examined. An hypothesis is advanced to 
account for this relationship. (15 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

6513. Reynolds, Donald. (Michi State U. 
Effects of double Sc H e inhibi. 
tion of response. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62 
(Թ), 333-347.—This paper deals primarily with find- 
ings in the area of reaction time, with a lesser focus 
on dichotic listening studies and stereoscopic percep- 
tion. The generality of a temporary inhibition of re- 
sponse (TIR) phenomenon, given double stimulation 
in close temporal contiguity, is posited. 3 alternatives 
are offered: an S-centered (information and/or 

filter” theory), an O-centered (the “expectancy” 
position), and an R-centered (a competing-response 
position) explanation. The latter is suggested as 
most adequately dealing with the data, although the 
alternatives are not seen as mutually exclusive. A 
method for the training of prepotent responses is sug- 
gested, along with an associated line of research into 
the TIR phenomenon. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6514. Schmidtke, Heinz, & Micko, Hans C 
(Max-Plank Inst. Arbeitsphysiologie, Dortmund, Ger- 
many) Untersuchungen uber die Reaktionszeit 
bereet [Studies on reaction time 

ntinuous observation.] Opladen, Germany: 
Westdeutscher, 1964. : DM d Beso ves 
part of a research program on industrial production, 
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A discussion of theories of vigilance concludes that a 
combination of several could be the most promising. 
The experimental section reports: no correlation be- 
tween reaction time (RT) and the preceding waiting 
period (up to 2 min.). Intensity of acoustical stimuli 
(S) shortens simple RT in proportion to log of 
intensity, choice RT are affected only by high in- 
tensities. 2-hr. experiments with Mackworth-clock 
suggest that shortest RT would occur at 200-500 s/hr. 
The ratio: Critical S/Non-cr. S affects the probability 
of detecting all critical S. Statistical analysis and a 
diagram of interaction between the 7 variables in- 
volved. (77 ref.) —E. Bakis. 

6515. Smith, Leon E., & Whitley, Jim D. (State 
U.Iowa) Faster reaction time though facilitation 
of neuromuscular junctional transmission in mus- 
cles under maximal stretch. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 503-509.—50 male students were 
volunteers in an experiment in which it was postulated 
that maximal muscular stretch would significantly in- 
crease the reaction time of an extended limb. Results 
substantiated the hypothesis. It was conjectured that 
the faster reaction time may be facilitated by the 
neuromuscular junctional transmission resulting from 
muscular stretch. Muscular stretch did not affect the 
movement time of the limb but had a negative influ- 
ence upon the application of static strength. Rela- 
tionships between "normal" (minimal stretch) and 
maximal stretch speeds with reaction time and static 
strength were found to be very low.—Journal abstract, 


6516. Spigel, Irwin M. (Temple Ս.) Lift reac- 
tion time and topographic compatibility of the 
S-R field. Journal of General Physchology, 1965, 72 
(1), 165-172.—The current investigation was de- 
signed to explore the relation-shift of lift reaction 
time to topographic compatibility of the S-R field both 
within and across 2-, 3-, and 4-choice situations. 
88 Ss were employed in 2 experiments which required 
a response to a position corresponding to stimulus 
locations of light-on, light-off, a position of no 
change, and to a position of clockwise reorientation. 
A consistent trend emerged within each of the choice 
situations, though analogous differences within the 
latter were not all statistically significant. RT to 
light-on was fastest, with response to light-off next. 
Latencies to the position of no change and to a clock- 
wise advance were longest. The results supported the 
general determination that RT is independent of 
stimulus information in the case of highly compatible 
S-R fields. No clear linear increments emerged with 
the increased number of response probabilities in the 
case of light-on and light-off signals. Other obtained 
differences represented further departures from 
strictly linear relationships—Author abstract. 


ú 6517. Sticht, Thomas G. (U. Arizona) Reac- 
tion time to cutaneous onset and offset stimula- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 611- 
614.—Reaction times were obtained to the onset and 
the offset of mechanical cutaneous stimuli using 2 
amplitudes of skin deformation. In all cases, the 
median onset RTs were faster than the offset RTs. 
These differences are attributed to differential rates 
of movement of the skin following the onset or offset 
of the stimulus.—Journal abstract. 


6518. Sung Wei-chen; Cheng Fu-shan, & Li 
Hsin-tien. [ Characteristics of the cerebral functions 
of schizophrenics as shown in simple reactions to 
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auditory stimuli.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, 
No. 4, 381-387.—Simple reactions of paranoid schizo- 
phrenics to auditory stimuli of 2 intensities were 
slower than those of normal persons. Paranoid schizo- 
phrenics reacted in 3 characteristic ways: (1) short 
reaction time with marked regularity in response to 
variation in intensity of the stimulus in the case of 
remissive paitents, (2) long reaction time in the case 
of patients with active and unstable symptoms, and 
(3) short reaction time with no observable regularity 
in response to variation in intensity of the stimulus in 
the case of the remaining patients. After talking 
about matters related to their paranoid delusions or 
after performing a complex discrimination reaction 
test, patients exhibited in varying degrees an intensifi- 
cation of “cerebral functional disturbances" as re- 
vealed in simple reactions to auditory stimuli.—/. D. 
London. 


6519. Syu Lien-chang. [On the effectiveness of 
verbal and motor reactions to visual signals with the 
factor of compatibility of stimulus and reaction.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 4, 320-330.— 
This study investigates the effectiveness of the trans- 
mission of information through separate signals in the 
presence of various degrees of compatibility of stim- 
ulus and reaction with utilization of different forms 
of the latter. With high compatibility reaction time 
is independent of quantity of transmitted information. 
With medium compatibility reaction time increases 
linearly with quantity of information per signal. 
With low compatibility the increase is parabolic.— 
I. D. London. 


6520. Terrell, Catherine G., & Ellis, Norman R. 
(G. Peabody Coll. Teachers) Reaction time in nor- 
mal and defective subjects following varied warn- 
ing conditions. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 449452 —As a test of a 
stimulus-trace theory of behavioral inadequacy, nor- 
mal and mentally defective Ss performed on a simple 
reaction-time task with warning intervals of 2, 4, 8, 
12 sec. The warning stimulus was a light which for 
% of the Ss in each group was on for 1.5 sec. at the 
beginning of the warning interval. For the other Ss 
the warning signal was on throughout the warning 
interval. The signal to respond was a buzzer. The 
normal Ss performance did not differ for the 2 warn- 
ing conditions but there were marked differences 
between the defective groups. A 2nd experiment 
using only defective Ss provided a control for a pos- 
sible task artifact. The results were interpreted as 
suggesting a deficiency in short-term memory in de- 
fective Ss.—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


6521. Bartlett, N. R., Bartz, A. E., & Wait, J. V. 
Recognition time for symbols in peripheral vision. 
Highway Research Board Bulletin, 1962, 330, 87-91. 
—Experiments showed that response-time increased 
as complexity of the visual situation increased. Use 
of a portable eye-movement camera was explained.— 
T. W. Forbes et al. 

6522, Bower, T., Goldsmith, W. M., & Hoch- 
berg, J. (Cornel U.) Stereodepth from after- 
images. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 
510.—Since initial depth judgments of stereoafter- 
images are better than chance, some sign of eye-of- 
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origin must accompany momentary binocular input.— 
Author abstract, 

6523. Bower, T. G. R., & Haley, L. J. (Cornell 
U.) Temporal effects in binocular vision. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 409-410.—The temporal 
parameters of the rivalry process are determined and 
the effects on them of stimulus variables are deter- 
mined. No stimulus effect is found. It is concluded 
that rivalry is determined by structural properties of 
the organism.—J ournal abstract, 

6524. Davison, Gerald C. (Stanford U.) The 
negative effects of early exposure to suboptimal 
visual stimuli. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(2), 
278-295.—Describes a series of exploratory studies 
designed to investigate “the processes which might 
operate while a person is trying to attach meaning 
to input which is gradually improving in quality”; 
here, 8 color transparencies of actual objects pre- 
sented in different degress of focus via the Ambi- 
guitor (a movable television cabinet mounted on 2 
rails). The general purpose was to examine the 
finding of Wyatt & Campbell that there can be a 
„ . reduction in the adequacy of perception due to 
previous unverified hypothesizing or guessing,” (i.e. 
if no hints are given). The concept of “constraint 
set” is developed; its effects as suggested by evidence 
from these studies is described; and its utility ex- 
plored. “In a broader perspective this research re- 
lates to more global areas of cognition, like scientific 
theories or even Weltanschauungen. The very nature 
of the Ambiguitor as apparatus makes possible any 
number of experimental designs such as varying the 
speed at which the pictures can come into focus."— 
D. G. Appley. 

6525. Gaynor, Michael W., & Craig, Eugene A. 
(Lehigh U.) Depth discrimination for intermit- 
tent stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19 
(3), 752.—The stimuli were presented to (a) 1 Min 
(b) both eyes simultaneously, (c) alternately. Light- 
dark ratio (50: 50 and 75: 25, effects not significant) 
and rate were varied. For all rates (3, 10, 18, 24, 
30, 40 cps), depth discrimination was best for binocu- 
lar, intermediate for alternating, and poorest for 
monocular presentation. Rate differences had no sig- 
nificant effects except that, in the alternating situa- 
tion, depth discrimination was significantly poorer at 
3 eps. Author abstract. 

6526. Hershenson, Maurice. (Yale U.) Visual 
discrimination in the human newborn. Journal of 
Comparative & Psysiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
(2), 270-276.— Fixation preferences of human new- 
borns were measured for stimuli varying independ- 
ently in brightness and complexity. In the brightness 
experiment (N = 20), the order of preference was 
intermediate, bright, dim. In the complexity experi- 
ment (N = 16), the least complex stimulus was pre- 
ferred over the most complex. A number of charac- 
teristics of Ss were found to be unrelated to the 
pattern of individual complexity preferences. Inci- 
dental findings indicate that human newborns are able 
to maintain conjugate fixations and demonstrate 
conjugate eye movements.—Journal abstract. 

6527. Hochberg, Julian. (Cornell U.) A theory 
of the binocular cyclopean field: On the possi- 
bility of simulated stereopsis. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 685.—A model of binocular com- 
bination is proposed in which both eyes contribute 
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up to 600 msec., 
the effect diminished. A similar pattern of results 
was obtained using a click, instead of a shock as the 
additional stimulus. The effect on the 2-flash thresh- 
old of ing click intensity was also studied. No 
retroactive effects of the shock on the 2-flash thresh- 
old were observed. Author abstract. 
6529. Hsieh Kuang-chao; Hsü Chiang-sheng; 
Chin Chien, & Tan Chih-min. [Observation dis- 


pum Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 
, 331-339.—2 experiments were carried out to study 
visual and depth ա in gymnasiums where the 

built օո ascending steps. It 


6530. Jerome, 
L., & Umberger, Samuel. (NIMH, Bethesde Md.) 
- Programmer. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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6531. Korzh, N. N. 
State Մ, USSR) Ob 


records were taken and the responses related 
to the intensity of the light. The latent period of 
the EMG and the duration of the after effect both 
are inversely related to the strength of the visual 
ise and are highly correlated with each other. 

alarms occur at a rate of 10%, at the lowest 
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intensity of visual stimulus. This level gradually 
decreases to zero. For the EEG the after effect and 
latent period are also highly correlated and inversely 
related to stimulus intensity except that the duration 
of the EEG after affect increases again at highest 
stimulus intensities. False alarm rate of the EEG 
remains at a fairly high level for all visual intensities, 
—H. Pick. 


6532. Lubow, Robert E. (North Carolina State) 
Note on perception of mean size from normal 
and recta: r distributions of sizes. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 419—422.— Estimation 
of the average size of texture elements in a visual 
pattern is necessary for the calculation of the slant 
of a static surface when a texture gradient is used as 
the stimulus for slant. This study concerned Sei 
ability to estimate the mean size of elements com- 
posing 2 visual patterns where these patterns have 
the same mean size but the distributions of sizes are 
different, i.e, normal and rectangular. It was found 
that type of distribution did not affect the estimate 
of mean size, Results were discussed in relation to 
predicting slant estimates. Journal abstract, 


6533. Ludwig, Arnold M., & Polak, Paul R. 
(USPHS Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Some difficulties 
with tachistoscopic research. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 101-109.—Several methodo- 
logical problems relating to stimulus construction, 
instrumentation errors and experimental conditions 
for tachistoscopic work are presented. A study per- 
formed on 30 Ss showed that dark adaptation did not 
play a significant role in threshold recognition of 
stimuli, whereas the total number of previous presen- 
tations and the time interval between presentations 
did. So-called “threat” words were more difficult 
to recognize than “nonthreat” words while the S 
seemed anxious, but not after a 15-min. relaxation 
period.— Author abstract. 


6534. Meredith, Gerald M., & Meredith, Connie 
G. W. (U. Illinois) Some attributive character- 
istics of binocular rivalry. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 511-514—To investigate the 
effect of 2 binocular visual fields upon the tendency 
to employ certain attributive terms, 62 Ss described 
their “subjective” impressions of a fused (Ganzfeld) 
and rivarly field along 30 bipolar rating dimensions, 
and 24 (80%) of the scales significantly differentiated 
the fields (ք Հ.01). Thus, reversibility experiences, 
such as binocular rivalry and figure reversal, may be 
understood in terms of Osgood’s semantic framework. 
—Journal abstract. 


6535. Schiller, Peter H. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Monoptic and dichoptic visual mask- 
ing by patterns and flashes. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 193-199.—This 
Study investigated masking of letters by a bright 
flash of light or by a pattern. The results showed 
that (a) masking by flash is primarily a monoptic 
effect; masking by pattern occurs under monoptic and 
dichoptic conditions ; (b) increasing the interstimulus 
interval decreases masking by pattern less than by 
monoptically presented flash; (c) repetition of trials 
decreases masking by pattern but not by flash. Dif- 
ferent processes are involved when flashes and pat- 
terns are used as masking stimuli, ref) 
Journal abstract. 
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6536. Schuck, John R., Brock, Timothy C. & 
Becker, Lee A. (lowa State U.) Luminous fig- 
ures: Factors affecting the reporting of d 
ances. Science, 1964, 146(Whole No. 3651), 1598- 
ss fixated luminous figures in darkness and 
feported the parts, either points or lines, that dis- 
ared. After carefully controlled instructions, 
— 34 of the disappearances were oí lines and less 
than 20% were of fixation points, thus refuting the 
argument that meaningful disappearances are arti- 
facts of the manner of fixation—Journal abstract. 
6537. Volkmann, John; Corbin, Horace ՒԼ, 
Eddy, Nancy B., & Coonley, Carol. The range 
of visual search, USAF ESD TDR No. 64-535, 
99 p.—The process of visual search was studied in 
its early phases, Individual human Ss searched in a 
Projected matrix of elements for 1 element unlike the 
rest. In dealing with large matrices the Տ appar- 
ently searches rapidly in a region around the fixation 
- point (the initial sub-matrix). The interpretation 
of the critical number and the initial sub-matrix is 
“partly in terms of saccadic eye movements, though 
none have been photographed as yet. I experiment, 
using the method of brief exposures, indicated the 
shape to be ovaloid, with most of its area 1 ing above 
the fixation point. (17 ref.) —USAF ESD, 
6538. Weisstein, Naomi, & Haber, Ralph N. 
E Chicago) A U-shaped backward maskin 
ction in vision. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(3), 75-76.—Errors in ‘discriminating the letters 
O and D in a forced-choice design were measured 
With 4 Ss when the exposure of either letter was 
ipanied or followed by a ring encircling it. The 
between offset of the letter and onset of the 
i aried from concurrent presentation of both, 
through 0 msec. delay to 120 msec. delay, in steps of 
10 msec. The letter and ring were presented ran- 
ity in 1 of 4 positions in a centrally located row, 
with the other 3 positions always empty. Accuracy 
Was a U-shaped function of the delay between letter 
and ring for all 4 Տտ. An explanation of the dis- 
€repancy between these findings and those of Eriksen 
& Collins (1964) is offered—Journal abstract. 
6539. White, William J. (Cornell Aeronautical 
Lab., Buffalo, N. Y.) The effects of transient 


weightlessness on brightness discrimination. 
USAF AMRL TDR No. 64-12, 17 p.—Contrast 


thresholds օք 6 semisupine, visually adapted ՏՏ were 
obtained under short (10-15 sec.) periods of weight- 
lessness and under 1-G control conditions. The tar- 
get, viewed binocularly, subtended 1.5? and the back- 
ground 2.65. 3 background luminance levels were 
used: 0.03, 0.28, and 30.0 ft-L. The contrast required 
to detect the target was found to be slightly, but con- 
Sistently, lower under the weightless condition than 
under the control, 1-G, condition. Under the weight- 
less condition the contrast required to detect the 
target averaged 12.56% at 0.03 ft-L background 
luminance, 6.4% at 0.28 ft-L background luminance, 
and 3.99% at 30.0 ft-L background luminance. The 
corresponding contrasts required under the control, 
1-G, condition averaged 15.14%, 7.05%, and 4.45% 
respectively. AF AMRL. 

6540. Wienke, Richard Ք. Absolute judgments 
9f light intensity. USAF AMRL TR No. 64-103, 

P.—The assumption was made that absolute judg- 
ments of luminance could be made providing the eye 
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39: 6536-6544 


remained in a relatively constant state of dark adap- 
tation during the judgmental process. This hypothe- 
sis was tested by presenting cach of 12 naive Ss with 
& preselected, random series of 5 stimuli which 
from stellar magnitude 2.30 to 5.33. Each S 
made 200 judgments at the approximate rate of 3/ 
min. Results indicated 2 stimuli lying about 0.90 
steller magnitudes apart were confused, but near 
certainty of discrimination occurred when 2 stimuli 
were separated by approximately 1.40 steller magni- 
tude.—USAF AURE 
6541. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark Ս.) 
Changes in distance judgments as a function of 
corrected and noncorrected practice. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 403-413.—Changes in dis- 
tance bisections as a function of practice were stud- 
ied, 2 practice variables being manipulated in a 2 
X 3 factorial design. One was the feedback variable: 
correction vs. noncorrection; the other was type of 
practice: fractionation, bisection with shifting angle 
of regard, and control (continued bisection practice 
under standard conditions). Learning effects were 
measured in terms of judgments made on a set of 
pretests and posttests, involving bisections of the 
training distance as well as two new distances, and 
size matches, Ss were 48 undergraduates, It was 
found that correction produced a largely ephemeral 
attenuation of the overconstancy bias which marked 
all judgments; its effects transferred only to a limited 
extent to the new distances, and not at all to the size 
judgments. Type of practice did not result in any 
significant effects. A nonperceptual, judgmental ex- 
planation for the changes produced, and the over- 
constancy bias itself, is suggested. Journal abstract, 


Color Vision 


6542. Boynton, Robert M., & Fordon, James. 
(U. Rochester) Bezold-Briicke hue shift measured 
by color-naming technique. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1965, 55(1), 78-86.—3 experi- 
ments on the Bezold-Brücke phenomenon (change in 
the hue of spectral colors caused by change in field 
luminance) are reported. The 1st is an exact repli- 
cation of Purdy's classic riment, where the shift 
between 100 and 1000 trolands is investigated Ե 
direct matching in a steadily presented bipartite field. 
The 2nd is a modification of Purdy's experiment 
where the O is asked to match on the basis of 300- 
msec flashes of the bipartite field. The 3rd requires 
no matches, but the O is asked to judge the hue of 
a flashing stimulus using a forced-choice color- 
naming technique. The results of the 3 experiments 
are compared in terms of viewing time and simul- 
taneous contrast. Author abstract. 

6543. Cohen, Jozef. (U. Illinois) Dependency 
of the spectral reflectance curves of the Munsell 
color chips. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 
369-370.—The spectral reflectance curves of 433 
chips in the Munsell Book of Color have been 
found to depend on only 3 components which account 
for 99.18% of the variance. It is suggested that 
this 3-component dependency may be a characteristic 
of all organic pigments, including those in the retina, 
and thus explain the trichromatic nature of color 
vision—Journal abstract. 

6544. Crovitz, Herbert F. (VA Hosp., Durham, 
N. C.) Retinal locus in tachistoscopic binocular 
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6550. Weckroth, Johan. Studies in colour after- 
ep Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
1964, 134(B) 110 p.—The experiments reported are 
an extension of a differential-psychological study of 
the ability structure of brain-injured persons carried 
out at the Institute of Occupational Health. 15 brain 
injured persons were Os. A pivotal position is 
occupied by the view that the functioning oí the 
color receptors is symmetrical in respect to the point 
of intersection of Me and scotopic sensitivity 
curves (at about 530 mu). With reference to 
the symmetrical model outlined here, yellow and blue- 
m are, in principle, assumed to 
ա 


- 
Տ 


t positions occupied by them 
in the conceptual thinking based on the dominant 
points of ee According to the model, 

ot color receptors proper. . Color 
blindnesses, Fo of color mixing, de Purkinje 
phenomenon and the Bezold-Brucke phenomenon, as 
well as some other known laws of color perception, 
Szen in terms օք this model, in a new light— 

F. Wooster. 

6551. Weintraub, Daniel յ. (U. Michigan) 
Successive contrast involving luminance and 
purity alterations of the Ganzfeld. Journa: of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 555-562.— 
Os were adapted to a homogeneous visual field by 

jecting red light (dominant wavelength 648 my, 
uminance .30 ft-L) onto a translucent eye cap. Fol- 
lowing chromatic adaptation, homogeneous postadapt- 
ing fields differing in luminance and/or colorimetric 

urity were introduced, producing successive contrast. 
sing an adapting red of purity 1.00 8 of 10 Os 
adapted chromatically. With an adapting red of 
purity .50 6 of the 10 Os adapted. For either 
adapting stimulus, postadapting fields equal to or 
greater than the colorimetric purity of the red adapt- 
ing field were perceived as red. ostadapting fields 
of purity less than that of the adapting field were 
perceived as complem blue-green. The lumi- 
nance of the postadapting field had little effect upon 
hue. Thus the importance generally attached to 
luminance parameters in producing chromatic after- 
images 1s not supported.—Journal abstract. 

6552. Weissman, Seymour, & Kinney, Ann Տ. 
Relative yellow, blue sensitivity as a fiction of 
retinal position and luminance level. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(1), 74-77. 
—Relative sensitivity for yellow and blue was deter- 
mined by hue cancellation, using the method of con- 
stant stimuli. Measurements were made with a 15 
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stimulus at the fovea, 2" a 
A" along the upper vertical meridian oot to 18* at 

horinamce levels (0.5, 0.1, and QOL -L). i 

yellow-blue sensitivity remained much the same from 
loves to periphery for the 2 highest light levels, At 
the lowest luminance level there was a slight increase 
in relative blue sensitivity in the near periphery and 
a progressive decrease in — ae sensitivity 
as the peripheral angle increased, variability of 
color discrimination increased as luminance 
decreased and the peripheral increased. — 


Author abstract 
Visual Sensitivity 

6553, Baer, Daniel J. (Fordham Ս.) Repeated 
measurements and session-spacing effects on criti- 
cal flicker frequency. Journal of Psyc - 
$9(1), 11-15.—To evaluate the effect of session i- 
cation and the duration — interval] between ses- 
sions օո CFF, A groups differing in spacing -session 
methods were tested for 10 pan fees A significant 
interaction effect was observed between interval 
durations and session replications, The group tested 
daily for 5 consecutive days showed a consistent 
elevation in threshold after the Ist 2 sessions; the 
other 2 groups showed relatively uniform threshold 
scores over the 10 sessions.—Author abstract. 

6554. Brown, John Lott, (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
Time required for detection of acuity 
following exposure to short adapting 
Journa! of Engineering Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 53- 
7l.—L^minance of adapting flash, luminance of the 
visual display, and the visual acuity required for 
perception were varied. 3 Ss were tested. Increasing 
the luminance of the visual display reduced the post- 
flash perception time significantly. An empirical 
equation is presented which can be used to predict 
the time required for perception of a display of given 
luminance following re to an adapting flash 
of known energy.—D. C. Hodge. 

6555. Denner, Bruce, & Wapner, Seymour. 

Clark U.) Phenomenal time as a determinant of 

FF. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 653- 
654.—Experimental manipulation of phenomenal time 
for 24 Ss was associated with increased it to 
the temporal discreteness of successive stimuli. 
were related to earlier findings from this laboratory. 
—Journal abstract. 

6556. Fry, Glenn A., & Miller, Norma D. (Ohio 
State U. Res. Found., Columbus) Visual recovery 
from brief exposure to very luminance levels. 
USAF SAM TDR No. 64-36, qmd design and 
calibration of the apparatus for delivering brief, high- 
intensity flashes from a xenon-filled flash tube are 
described. A maximum field luminance of 4.4 X 105 
L. was provided by the flash tube seen by Maxwellian 
view. A rotating mirror was synchronized with the 
flash tube discharge to produce exposure durations 
from 42 psec. to 1.4 msec. Field sizes could could be 
varied from a point source to 10°, and an adapting 
field optical system allowed the S to be preadapted to 
various luminance levels before the flash was received. 
The criterion measure for recovery times following 
the flash was the correct identification of Sloan- 
Snellen test letters, 5 different letter sizes were pro- 
vided subtending visual angles from 41.9 to 10.2 min. 
of are. Some data are reported for 5 exposure dura- 


USAP SAM. 
6557. Hulbert, Տ. F. B A. Knoll, H. A, & 
A? dynamic visual acuity 
— EE Ee vision. Journal of the 
American Optometric Association, 1958, 29, 359-364 


58, k 

—Static acuity and dynamic visual acuity (DVA 
were found —— DVA — Վ-վ 
with ing formance while static 


— y with sign reading.— 
ayne. (U. California, Berkeley) 
of visual 


p 
, 2(2), 51-52.— The con- 
was used to generate z- 
curves for the recognition of 1 of 2 
patterns. The patterns were O's and 
The mean linear slopes for each pat- 
about 45*, but there was some evidence 
curvilinearity.—Jowrnal abstract, 


6589, „Judith Wheeler. Visual sensitivity. 
Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 29-56.—A re- 
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Limits ; . 

and Behavioral Measures of Visual Sensitivity. It 

is concluded that while research on infrahuman or- 

ganisms still contributes vastly to our 

of the human visual system, the trend in psycho- 

physical theory is away from physiological inference 
ic gaps and toward a rapproche- 


ment —.— psychol and i and an 
interdiscipli ( — 
L. Zusne. 
Eye Movements 
6560. Brown, James H., & Crampton, H. 
eg Med. one Ft. Knox, Ky.) A 
of the human response to angular 
acceleration. i and 


Prediction 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 1964, 58(6), 
555-564.—5 young adult men with normal laby- 


in the horizontal plane of rotation. The S was en- 
closed in a capsule which provided a totally dark 
environment, and shielded him from wind currents. 
Low-level masking noise and vibration prevented 
detection of extraneous cues related to angular ve- 
locity. Ocular nystagmus was analyzed second-by- 
second and an empiric equation fitted to the data.— 
M. Loeb. 
6561. Capps, Mary J., & Collins, William E. 
Effects of bilateral caloric habituation on nystag- 
mus responses օք the cat. FAA Civil Aeromedical 
Research Institute Report, No. 64-14, 22 p.—Habitua- 
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imulation, It was found that repeated 
the vertical canals ae not reduce 
that nystagmus elicited with the lat canals accel- 
of rotation.—Journal abstract, 
Day, Merle E. (Perry Point VA Hosp., 
Է phenomenon 


rela to 
Հաաա ծ 


anxiety. 
Motor Skilis, 1964, 19(2), 443-446.—An eye move- 
ment phenomenon, which is thought to be related to 
the shifting of - 
dling anxiety, is described and discussed in relation 
to certain research hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 
6564. , Yu. B, & Yarzaeva, V. A. 
( `= «ա ha U., USSR) Issledovanie 
pri reshenii metricheskikh zadach. 
I i of eye movements in carrying out 
metric tasks.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, 9(6), 76- 
84.—Eye movements were recorded when 
to do a variety of measuring tasks. 
j obtained was compared with 
that obtained when Ss were simply asked to —_— 
similar figures. Although the study was an explora- 
results indicate much more order in the eye 
movements during the notice tasks. In some cases 
Let, how many times does a given size go into the 
Perimeter of a rectangle?) the eye movements follow 
the contour quite precisely. The authors suggest 
the existence of 2 kinds of eye movements ; specifically 
measuring movements and movements sliding along 
a contour.—H, Pick, 


H 
ñ 


into eye movements and television using 
43 Sth-grade Ss to determine (1) “What objects 
were looked at by the Ss and the duration of each 
look and to evaluate the attention value or valence of 
Various visual stimuli.” (2) “To identify, and if 
Possible to quantify, various indices of eye move- 
ment."—R. E Schutz. 

6566. Guedry, Fred E., Jr. (USNA Med. Cent., 
Pensacola, Fla.) Visual control of habituation to 
complex vestibular tion in man. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1964, 58(5), 377-389.—20 men com- 
pleted an experiment in the Pensacola Slow Rotation 
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Room while it rotated for several hours at a fate of 
45 deg/sec. Ss were immobile (relative to the Foor 
except for habituation series which consisted of 
movements restricted to | plane and to a particular 


quadrant oí that Visual problems were pre- 
sented with each movement to 1 group EN 
another group made all head movements of the ha- 


bituation series in darkness. Tests conducted in 
darkness before and aíter the habituation series re- 
vealed pronounced reductions in nystagmus and sub- 
jective effects in the practiced quadrant only in the 
“visual task” group. The other group showed no 
reduction of nystagmus in either the practiced or 
unpracticed quadrant. This experiment considered 
together with another experiment just completed indi- 
cates that vision can EK an important íactor in 
habituation օք human Տտ to vestibular stimulation— 
Journal abstract. 


(U. Uppsala, ume 
movements during a 
event. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 5(3), 153-160.— The verbal re- 
sponses and the eye movements of Ss viewing a 
Michotte launching event were recorded. The Ss 
were divided into 2 main groups: those reporting 
launching on every exposure and those giving no 
launching response at all These 2 groups were 
compared with regard to several eye movement varia- 
bles. They did not differ on the Ist exposure but did 
so on repeated exposures, indicating that what a S 
perceives on the Ist exposure influences his eye 
movements on the following exposures.—Journal ab- 
Stract, 


6568. Lange, Օ., & Kornhuber, H. H. (U. Frei- 
burg, Germany) The non-perception of eye move- 
ments and corneo-conjunctival origin of subjective 
eye movements accompanying vestibular n - 
mus. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 56(6), 
509.—During rotatory tests carried out in a dark 
room 28 healthy persons were asked if they noticed 
any sensation of eye movements. Nystagmus was 
recorded electrically. With intact sensibility of con- 
junctiva and cornea there was no perception of eye 
movements in 74 of the tests. In 179% of the tests 
the Ss felt a constant unilateral deviation of the eye 
balls, in 13% to the side of the slow nystagmus phase, 
and in 4% in the opposite direction. The Ss felt fast 
rhythmical eye movements in only 11% of the tests. 
These were e Zë? more often էօ the side of 
the fast phase of the vestibular nystagmus. Opening 
or closing the eyes did not influence these findings. 
As soon as cornea and con junctiva were anesthetized, 
there was no sensation of eye movement during ves- 
tibular nystagmus. It is concluded that corneal and 
conjunctival sensation plays an integral role in the 
perception of eye movement. Thus proprioceptors of 
the eye muscles are not sufficient for conscious sensa- 
tion of eye movement. These findings may corre- 
spond to the absence of a grouped neuronal discharge 
simultaneous with vestibular nystagmus observed on 
peurons x the cat's cortex in the absence of vision. 
—M. Loeb. 


6569. Schaffer, Amy, & Gould, John D. (IBM 
Watson Res. Cent., Yorktown Heights, N. Y.) Eye 
movement patterns as a function of previous 
tachistoscopic practice. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(3), 701-702.—Eye movement patterns dur- 
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ing a scanning task were compared for Ss with over 


100 hr. practice in experiments 
with no such practice, The task consisted of scan- 


ning numeric matrices to determine the fi of 
appearance (0-7) of a predesignated den. The 
tachistoscopically practiced group scanned 
quickly and made significantly fewer fixations per 
matrix, but made significantly more errors. 
groups showed significant variation time as a 
function of the particular digit scanned for and as a 
function of freq of a of the 
being scanned for. Journal abstract, 


6570. Singer, Jerome L. & 


(City Coll. of City U., NYC) Eye movements 
during fantasies: Imagining and urea fan- 
tasies. Archives of General qn 1965, T 
71-76,—Eye movements of 48 Ss were 

continuous electro-oculograms (EOGs). 
more frequent under suppress conditions and the dif- 
ference was unaffected by exposing S to 
The results favor a rate of 


surroundings. itive 
change model over a visual "looking" An 
arousal model was not s because heart rate 
was not significantly different under imagine and 
suppress condition. Neither EOGs nor heart rate 
varied when comparisons were made between emo- 


tionally positive, negative, and neutral fantasied ob- 
jects—Author summary. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


6571. Engen, Trygg, & McBurney, Donald H. 
(Brown Ս.) Ma e and ae ig dg of 
the pleasantness of odors. Journal of 88 
Psychology, 1964, 68 (5), 435-440.—20 judged 
the pleasantness of odors by the method 
estimation. A hedonic range of 125/1 was found. 
Another group of 20 Os judged the of 
the same odors by the category m Comparison 
of the 2 scales suggests a reason for the general lack 
of agreement between magnitude and category meth- 
ods. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Somestuesis & KiNEsTHESIS 


6572. Mersky, H., & Spear, F. G. (Whiteley 
Wood Clinic, Sheffield, England) The t 
of the pressure algometer. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 130-136—The 
pressure algometer is a simple clinical instrument 
which has been used to measure the response to 
pressure pain in normal Տտ. The point at which Ss 
first said they felt pain was called the Verbal Report 
of Pain (VRP). The point at which they said the 
pressure "hurt a lot" was called the Pain Reaction 
Point (PRP). Both points were significantly lower 
in women than in men, but there was no significant 
difference between white male medical students, Afro- 
Asian male medical students and white male student 
teachers. The method was shown to have a moderate 
degree of consistency and reliability when used inde- 
pendently by 2 Os. The VRP and PRP were highly 
correlated with each other, suggesting that both were 
à measure of the same tendency. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6573. Obukhova, N. Z., & Roman, R. A. O roli 
zreniia i myshechno-sustavnogo chuvstva v vos- 
Proizvedenii passivnykh dvizhenii (sgibanie ruki v 


39: 6570-6577 


loktevom sustave). [Role of vision and kinesthesis » 
in reproduction of passive movements. consisting 

the arm flexion in the ulnar joint.) Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervmol Deiatel nasti, 1964, 14(6), 953-956.—Move- 
ments were reproduced under 3 conditions, (a) with- 
out visual control, (b) with visual control of the 
movement and of the position of the arm, and (c) with 
open eyes but without being able to see the arm. 


6574. Rebelsky, Freda. (Boston U.) Adult 
of the horizontal. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 371-374.—The conceptualization 
of the hori was tested by having 125 university 
students draw the water surface on pictures of tilted 
as if the glasses were half-filled with water. 
ost Ss made errors of more than 5", which suggests 
that adults have difficulty, much as children do, with 
~ of borisontality as tested by this task.— 


Hxanisc 


6575. Barber, T. X., & Calverley, D. S. (Med- 
field Found., Harding, Mass.) Experimental stud- 


without a թ ing hypnotic induction ure, 
-— effective with = m Ss in eliciting 
subjective altered auditory ion. 
However, Se claimi 

deafness” 


6576. Bell, Donald W., & Stern, Hervey W. 

E Cent. Subcommittee on Noise, Los ՇՏ, 

if.) Effects օք extraneous tasks on 

fatigue. Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica, 1964, 36(6), 1162-1166--9 Ss with normal 
hearing were exposed for 3 min. to 50- and 100-db- 
SPL, 4-kc/sec tones during the performance of a 
task. 3 tasks were used: long division, light track- 
ing, and reverie. Each S received 3 replications of 
every task/level-of-exposure combination. Perform- 
ance of task during exposure was found to have no 
significant effect on the magnitude of TTS. Repeat- 
reliability measures showed the Ss to be reasonably 
consistent in their responses.—Journal abstract. 

6577. Carterette, Edward C., Friedman, Morton 
P., Lindner, William, & Pierce, Jean. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Lateralization of sounds at 
the unstimulated ear opposite a noise-adapted ear. 
Science, 1964, 147(Whole No. 3653), 63-65.—Con- 
ditions of monaural stimulation were discovered under 
which a sound image can be located toward the 
contralateral, unstimulated ear; the phenomenon 
helps to clarify divergent experimental results. A 
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. & Ը. 
(US Public Health Service, Cincinnati, O.) Tem- 
porary bosses exposure to pro- 
nounced components in broad- 
band noise. Journal 1 the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1964, 36(6), 1167-1175.—Temporary hear- 
ing losses were b 200 r res » 
pure-tone frequencies / cps), 
which were mixed in various strengths 


compared to those caused by 
equivalent exposures to just the broad-band noise 
մոլում to as the continuous-spectrum-noise condi- 
). The pure-tone/noise combinations produced 
threshold losses than the continuous-spectrum 

noise primarily when the pure tone was of low fre- 
po Deg 2000 ps) and contained most of the 
available energy in sound eae bue more 
Prominent pure-tone exposures exceed criteria 
Set forth by the US Air Force 160-3 Noise Regula- 
tion for i i conditions of strong pure- 
tone energy in noise that are believed more hazardous 
hearing. However, other pronounced pure-tone 
conditions in this study also met these criteria even 
„they gave no evidence for increased hazard 

to ig when gd posure losses were com- 
o continuous-spectrum noise. 

uhh were discussed with regard to the action 


s 


6579. Dallos, Peter J. (Northwestern U.) d 
namics of the acoustic reflex: Phenomenologica 
aspects. J the A 
ica, EN 36(11), 2175-2183.—The acoustic reflex 
was by measuring the variations in the me- 
adit impedance to the ears of 6 normal 

noise at various intensity levels. It was 

magnitude and a decrease in the phase lag of the 
ear's im ce; at stimul: both lat 

PA n] re stimulus onset atency 

ude. , Shorter latency and faster response re- 

sults with higher intensities. In general there was no 

at cessation of stimulus. For some Ss faster 

reflex occurred after low-intensity stimu- 

there was no such clear trend. During prolonged 

with very hig! -intensity noise, stable 

curred if the stimulus was weaker. The adaptation 

was usually quite rapid in the vicinity of reflex 

6580. Dirks, Donald. (U. California Sch. Med., 
Los Angeles) Perception of dichotic and monaural 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58(1), 73-80. The 
primary purpose of the investigation was to deter- 


ournal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 

The auditory system was stimulated by 

2 that: reſſex activity results in an increase in 

response are related to stimulus 

clear functional relationship between latency and in- 

tensity 

lation than after more-intense activity. For other Ss 

reflex activity resulted, but response adaptation oc- 
threshold.—Journal abstract. 

verbal material and cerebral dominance for speech 

mine whether asymmetry occurs in the recognition of 


verbal material under conditioning օք dichotic or 
monaural presentation. In one procedure, different 
filtered PB words (one to either car) were presented 
simultaneously and Ss responded to both stimuli. In 
other condition, the stimuli were identical, but ob 
servers attended only to one car. In a 3rd procedure, 
words were presented monaurally. Ss were also 
asked to respond ere ec) when digits were pre- 
sented simultaneously to both ears. It was found that 
more words and digits were recognized in the right 
ear in binaural presentation but there were not sig- 
nificant differences between ears when words were 
presented monaurally. Results are interpreted as sub- 
stantiating a suggestion by Kimura that asymmetry 
between channels ipsilateral and contralateral to the 
dominant hemisphere may be observed when compe- 
tition between these auditory channels is present.— 
M. Loeb, 

6581. Elliott, Donald N. Review of auditory 
research. In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. (Eds.) An- 
nual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 
57-86.— This review covers the period of April 1962 
through May 1963. A subject outline, based on the 
functions of the auditory system, is presented for 
arranging auditory research topics. Accordingly, the 
literature is reviewed under 2 major headings: De- 
tection ; and Differentiation / Identification; and 3 sub- 
headings under each of these: Studies of Normal 
Functioning; Studies of Temporary Alterations; and 
Permanently Altered Auditory Systems. Both psy- 
chophysical and physiological studies are reviewed. 
(155-item bibliogr.)—L. Zusne. 


6582. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
Delayed auditory feedback with different delay 
times at each ear. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1964, 7(4), 369-371.—Binaurally asyn- 
chronous delayed auditory feedback (DAF) was 
compared with synchronous DAF in 8Ü normal Ss. 
Asynchronous DAF (0.10 sec. difference) did not 
yield results different from those obtained under syn- 
chronous DAF with a 0.20 sec. delay interval, an 
interval characteristically resulting in maximum dis- 
ruptions in speech.—Journal abstract. 


6583. Gardner, Mark B. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill N. J.) Effect of noise on listening 
levels in conference telephony. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(12), 2354- 
2362.—An outline of the effects of background noise 
on requested loudspeaker levels of incoming speech 
signals at the conference table for 4 basic listening 
assessments. Proximity units in the “wings” of high- 
back chairs and a loudspeaker display above the long 
axis of the table were employed. The results show 
that for either system the preferred listening level 
under relative quiet conditions (NC-23) was 63 
db(A + B/ as measured at the ears of Os. This 
15 approximately the level of so-called conversational 
speech at a meter.—Journal abstract. 


_ 6584. Kimura, Doreen. Left-right differences 
in the perception of melodies. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 355-358. — 
Normal Ss were given 2 auditory tests, one consist- 
ing of spoken digits presented dichotically, the other 
of melodies presented dichotically. On the Digits 
test, the score for the right ear was higher than for 
the left (as previously established), and on the Melo- 
dies test the score for the left ear was higher than for 
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the right. These findings were related to the different 
roles of the right and left hemispheres of the brain 
in verbal and nonverbal perception.—Author abstract. 


6585. Langford, Ted L., & Jeffress, Lloyd A. 
(U. Texas) Effect of noise crosscorrelation on 
binaural signal detection. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1964, 36(8), 1455-1458 — The 
effects of varying the crosscorrelation of a noise 
masker upon the detection of a 500-cps tonal si 
were investigated. The correlation was vari by 
introducing a time delay into the channel to one ear. 
10 delays yielding various positive and negative cor- 
relations and 9 delays yielding zero correlations were 
employed with in-phase and reversed-in-phase signals, 
A 2-interval forced-choice procedure was used to 
obtain MLD's relative to the diotic condition. The 
function relating MLD's to delay is periodic, the 
largest values occurring for the antiphasic conditions 
and the smallest for the homophasic. The function 
for zero correlations is not periodic, but decreases 
regularly to a value near that found for uncorrelated 
noise. No difference is apparent between the 2 con- 
ditions of signal phase for zero correlations. "The 
temporal interval over which the binaural system is 
able to effect a correlation between events occurring 
at the 2 ears is estimated to be at least 9 msec.— 
Journal abstract, 


6586. Lindén, Anders. (U. Goteborg, Kalmar, 
Sweden) Distorted speech and binaural speech 
resynthesis tests. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 
58(1), 32-48—Monaural distorted speech and bi- 
naural speech resynthesis tests were used in detecting 
central auditory damage in 18 patients with intra- 
cranial expanding lesions. In the binaural speech 
resynthesis test the speech material first was divided 
acoustically by means of filters. One low-frequency 
part was presented to one ear and one high-frequency 
part to the other ear, after which the resynthesis 
mechanism was assessed binaurally. In the monaural 
test, the speech was fed through a combination of 
these 2 filters simultaneously after which the resyn- 
thesis ability of each ear was compared with the 
binaural discrimination scores. The monaural dis- 
torted speech test gave positive results, ie, a 
discrimination loss was demonstrated for the con- 
tralateral ear only in patients with unilateral intra- 
cerebral temporal lobe lesions. The binaural speech 
resynthesis test gave negative results, i.e., a reduction 
in the ability to resynthesize speech was not demon- 
strated in any of the patients with expanding intra- 
cranial processes.—Journal abstract. 

6587. Riach, W. D., Elliott, D. N., & Frazier, 
L. (Wayne State Ս.) Effect of repeated exposure 
to high-intensity sound. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1964, 36(6), 1195-1198.—Audi- 
tory fatigue was experimentally induced in 8 Ss over 
a period of several weeks so that a systematic study 
could be made of the alteration in hearing that might 
Occur as a result of such repeated exposures. Tem- 
porary threshold shifts and intensity-difference 
thresholds were obtained from each of these subjects 
as indices of fatigue. In general, there were only 
chance variations in the TTS and the IDT over the 
period studied. It was concluded that within the 
limits of this study repeatedly exposing subjects does 
not basically alter the hearing mechanisms. How- 
ever, as the sessions progressed, a trend toward a 
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smaller TTS at the 1-min texposure point was 
noted. This change resulted in an accentuation of 
the "bounce" phenomenon, which did not disappear 
when the contralateral ear, not previously ex J, 
was fati Thus, the data suggest that the change 
in the R-1 recovery function was the result of a 
factor common to both ears.—Jowrnal abstract. 


6588. Sa B. McA., & Toole, F. E. (Imperial 
Coll., Copias; Engisad) Acoustic-image laterali- 
zation ts with binaural transients. /our- 


nal of t coustical Society of America, 1964, 36(6), 
1199-1205.—Experiments on the extent of lateraliza- 
tion of sound images established by the binaural 
interaction of clicks with clicks or click pairs are re- 

It is shown that 2 images formed by the 
interaction of a click with each member of a click 
pair can be readily identified. It is argued that 
studying the trajectory of judged image position as 
a function of interaural time delay clarifies certain 
aspects of the perception of acoustic transients, and a 
range of typical results with the technique is shown. 
—Journal abstract. 

6589. Schulz, Rudolph W., Weaver, George E., 
& Radtke, Robert C. Verbal satiation?? Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 212): 43-44.—A 15 sec. verbal- 
repetition treatment failed to produce semantic (ver- 
bal) satiation in this study. The experimental design 
employed was such that it precluded confounding 
from possible regression effects.—Journal abstract. 

6590. Sheeley, Eugene Շ., & B Robert C. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Temporal integration as a func- 
tion of frequency. Journal 8 the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, 1964, 36(10), 1850-1857.—Tem- 
poral integration of acoustic power was investigated 
at 250, 1000, and 4000 cps over a range of signal 
durations from 1 or 2 cps to 256 msec. Signals were 
presented in a background of low-level broad-band 
white noise. Breaks in the function relating per- 
formance to signal duration (assuming that band- 
width equals LA) were used to infer critical band- 
width and difference limen for frequency. The 
critical bandwidth estimates are in agreement with 
most other data for the smaller set of critical-band- 
width values sometimes called critical ratios. The 
difference-limen estimates are in agreement with 
Shower and Biddulph’s values obtained at a low 
sensation level.—Journal abstract. 

6591. Simon, G. R. The senorineural acuity 
level (SAL) technique with narrow-band noise. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(3), 191-194.— 
Using normal hearing Ss masked thresholds were de- 
termined. The masking noise was either wide- or 
narrow-band for which the greatest advantage was ob- 
tained at 2000 cps and below over those values using 
white noise. The technique provided an extension 
into the lower frequency range.—J. A. Vernon. 

6592. Sterritt, Graham M., & Robertson, Doug- 
las G. (U. Colorado Med. Cent.) Pathology resulting 
from chronic paraffin ear plugs: Methodological 
problem in auditory sensory deprivation research. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 662. 

6593. Tanner, Wilson P. Jr, & Rivette, C. 
Laurence. (U. Michigan) Experimental study of 
“tone deafness.” Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1964, 36(8), 1465-1467.—In a series of 
experiments designed to compare the efficiency of hu- 
man Os in amplitude-discrimination tasks to their 
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Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica, 1964, 36(6), 1206-1211.—Noise-masked hearing- 

enn 
over a wide range of pulse durations and bandwidths 


bandwidth, as predicted by Fletcher occurs only for 
bandwidths of 10 cps and smaller. This is due to a 
criterion change for bandwidths between 10 and 100 
eps. In this range of bandwidths, the average slope 
is about half of e pe ed ken o In the 
present experiments, the slope of the threshold versus 
pulse-duration curve turned out to be 3 db per factor 
2 in time when white-masking noise is used, and often 
even less when bands of masking noise are used. 
These measurements indicate the existence of a 
mechanism that adjusts the width of the critical band 
im such a way that detection of the stimulus occurs 
more efficiently than it would in the case of a fixed 
width of the critical band.—Journal abstract. 
6595. Vigran, Erik; Gjaevenes, Kjell, & Arnesen, 
„ (U. Oslo, Norway) Two experiments 
rise time and loudness. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(8), 1468- 
1470.—Some experiments are performed to test the 
influence of rise time on loudness of a 750-cps sinusoid 
and a broad-band noise. Rise times, defined for a 
50-db exponential variation in sound-pressure level, 
were applied in the interval 0.025-1.6 sec. Maximum 
sound-pressure level was 70-100 db with duration 0.6 
and 1.3 sec. A “paired-comparison” method was used, 
and a decrease in loudness corresponding to approx- 
imately 3 db in sound-pressure level was found for 
the broad-band noise. A smaller change was found 
for the 750-cps sinusoid. Journal abstract. 
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6596. Bradford, Lawrence J., & Goetzinger, 
Cornelius Ք. (U. Kansas Sch. Med., Kansas City) 
Study of the order effects on tracings made with 
a Békésy-type audiometer. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, 1964; 58(1), 17-31.—The effect of the use of 
pulsed and continuous tracings at 4000 cps upon 
thresholds in quiet, noise, and recovery after noise ex- 
posure were determined on a Békésy audiometer with 
32 normal adults. In the pulsed/continuous tracing 
order in quiet the difference between pulsed and con- 
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tinuous were nonsignificant. In the — 
tracing order in quiet the pulsed trace thres was 
significantly lower. Order effects were present also 
in the noise tracings. Postrest pulsed tone thresholds 
were lower than prerest continuous thresholds. How- 
ever, the converse was not true. Tracing order 
effects were operating in the recovery thresholds, 
Postrest pulsed recovery thresholds were lower than 
prerest continuous recovery thresholds. Also, initial 
thresholds in quiet appeared to have a significant ef- 
fect on subsequent recovery thresholds for continuous 
tone tracings. This finding did not obtain for pulsed 
tones. When initial thresholds in quiet were com- 
pared with recovery thresholds, nonsignificant differ- 
ences obtained for pulsed but not for continuous tones, 
The latter were poorer, reflecting physiological fatigue. 
Implications were discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6597, Katz, J., & Connelly, R. J. Instrumental 
avoidance vs. classical conditioning in C-SR speech 
audiometry. Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4 
(3), 171-179.—Classical conditioning led to 59% oc- 
currence of the C-SR response while instrumental 
conditioning produced 80%. The instrumentally con- 
ditioned response was acquired quicker, was more 
resistent to extinction, and had a greater intensity 
generalization.—J. A. Vernon. 

6598, Maspétiol, R., & Semette, D. (Hopital 
Bichat, Paris, France) Les tests d'atteinte auditive 
corticale et centrale. [Tests of cortical and central 
deafness.] Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58(5), 
459-470.—In 48 neurologic observations, tonal and 
vocal tests of cortical and central deafness have been 
studied. The results obtained have been compared 
with the previous conclusions on their respective 
semiologic values. A critical study of these results 
has corroborated the clinical importance of these 2 
types of tests. As to the tests of tonal type, the time 
of auditive reaction, when lasting a certain time, cor- 
rectly shows a cortical lesion; the bi-auricular in- 
tegration test, when perturbed, shows a sub-cortical 
lesion or else a lesion of the cerebral trunk. Very 
high differential intensity thresholds can be seen in 
cortical lesions and also in those of the cerebral trunk. 
As for the vocal tests, we can, in agreement with 
Bocca, differentiate between cortical tests, filtered 
voice, accelerated voice; and cerebral tests, inter- 
rupted voice, alternated voice. On the whole, tonal 
and vocal tests give concordant results. Discordant 
cases are an exception—Journal abstract. 


6599. Nagel, Robert F. RRLJ: A new tech- 
nique for the noncooperative patient. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(4), 492-493.— 
A patient who withholds responses at threshold is a 
challenge to the skill and the patience of the audiol- 
ogist. A technique of rapid random loudness judg- 
ments with a design to confuse the noncooperative pa- 
tient and elicit from him responses to stimuli to which 
he has previously denied sensitivity is described.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

6600. Sagalovich, B. M., & Pokryvalova, K. P. 
O vozmozhnosti vospriyatiya chelovecheskim uk- 
hom zvukov ul’travysokoi chastoty. [On the pos- 
sibility of perception of ultrahigh frequency sounds 
by the human ear.] Biofizika, 1964, 9(1), 138-141.-- 
A study devoted էօ the perception of ultrahigh fre- 
quency sounds by Ss with normal or altered hearing. 
Sounds in the range of 32,000 to 200,000 cps produce 
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auditory sensations through bone conduction. This 
is possible even in the absence of perception of 
medium and high tones in the auditory spectrum.— 
I. D. London. 

(60). Shepherd, David C., Goldstein, Robert, & 
Rosenblut, Benjamin. (Jewish Hosp, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Race difference in auditory sensitivity. Jowr- 
nal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1964, 7(4), 389- 
393.—2 separate studies investigated race and sex dif- 
ferences in normal auditory sensitivity. Study I 
measured thresholds at 500, 1,000, and 2,000 cps of 
23 white men, 26 white women, 21 Negro men, and 24 
Negro women using the method of limits. In Study 11 
thresholds of 10 white men, 10 white women, 10 
Negro men, and 10 Negro women were measured at 
1,000 cps using 4 different stimulus conditions and the 
method of adjustment by means of Békésy audiometry. 
Results indicated that the white men and women in 
Study I heard significantly better than their Negro 
counterparts at 1,000 and 2,000 cps. There were no 
significant differences between the average thresholds 
measured at 1,000 cps of the white and Negro men in 
Study II. White women produced better audito 
thresholds with three stimulus conditions and signif- 
icantly more sensitive thresholds with the slow pulsed 
stimulus than did the Negro women in Study II.— 
Journal abstract. 

6602. Suzuki, T., Yoshie, N., Sakabe, N., & 
Igarashi, E. A clinical comparison of two meth- 
ods for measuring abnormal auditory adaptation 
by means of the Békésy Audiometer. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1964, 4(3), 195-205.— These tests 
are concerned with adaptation which takes place in 
the normal as well as the pathological ear. Auditory 
adaptation has been measured in 2 ways: the Békésy 
audiometer or the threshold tracing shift (TTS) and 
the threshold tone decay (TTD) methods, The rela- 
tion between these 2 tests was determined on 10 nor- 
mal, 16 conductively deaf, and 42 persons with per- 
ceptive deafness. The 2 tests are not equivalent and 
both should be used in diagnosis. Normals and those 
with conductive deafness failed to show either TTD 
or TTS. Inthe perceptive deaf occurrences of TTD 
were more frequent than TTS.—J. A. Vernon. 
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6603. Bateman, David; Frandsen, Kenneth, & 
Dedmon, Donald. Dimensions of “lecture com- 
prehension”: A factor analysis of listening test 
items. Journal of Communication, 1964, 14(3), 183- 
189.—100 college students were given Part E of the 
Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test, form 
Am. When scores were factor-analyzed, 2 factors ac- 
counted for almost all test variance. “The results of 
this investigation indicate that caution is appropriate 
when interpreting scores achieved by students on 
Part E of the Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehen- 
sion Test. The evidence provided by this study 
emphasizes the difficulty accompanying attempts to 
define a complex variable such as lecture comprehen- 
sion."—]D. E. Meister. 

6604. Broadbent, D. E., & Gregory, Margaret. 
Accuracy of recognition for speech presented to 
the right and left ears. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 359-360.— 
Earlier reports had shown that recall of dichotically 
presented speech was better for words arriving at the 
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right ear, while recognition of passages of music was 
better for music presented to the left ear. It seemed 
desirable to test recognition for speech, in order to 
show that the difference between materials rather than 
the difference in testing techniques was responsible 
for this disparity between cars. Accordingly 18 men 
were presented wtih dichotic lists of digits, and then 
tested for recognition of the digits. There was no 
indication of an advantage for the left ear, but rather 
of the advantage for the right already established for 
recall of speech materials—Author abstract. 

6605. Costermans, J. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
L'intelligibilité du langage dans diverses bandes de 
bruit blanc. [Speech intelligibility in different bands 
of white noise.] Jowrnal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 1964, No. 2, 157-172.—3 Ss listened to 
tape recorded monosyllabic words at 12-78 db under 
conditions of no masking, or random noise masking of 
the following frequencies: (a) 8000-16,000 cps; (b) 

cps; (c) 500-1000 cps and (d) 500-16, 
cps. Results are discussed in terms of speech de- 
tectability and speech intelligibility.—M. L. Simmel. 

6606. de Quiros, Julio B. Accelerated speech 
a : An examination of test results. 
Translations of the Beltone Institute for Hearing Re- 
search, 1964, No. 17, 48 p.—6 hearing tests were 
given, including accelerated speech, accents, metrico- 
semantics, modified speech, "sensibilized," and tono- 
vocal tests, The entire results of the tests can indicate 
hearing disabilities of all forms. Patients tested in- 
cluded those with peripheral hearing losses, presby- 
cusis, endocranial pressures, temporal lobe tumors, 
extratemporal lesions, brainstem damages, central 
vestibular disturbances, spinal cord lesions, retro- 
cochlear lesions, and localization of brain lesions. 
Results are of great aid for diagnosis and treatment 
of hearing cases, and of especially much value for 
speech pathologists. (111 ref.) -O. I. Jacobsen. 


6607. Huggins, A. W. F. (Harvard U.) Distor- 
tion of the temporal pattern of speech: Interrup- 
tion and alternation. Journal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, 1964, 36(6), 1055-1064.—In 1953, 
Cherry found that a S can repeat virtually all of a 
continuous message that is switched alternately to his 
left and right ears, except at certain critical rates of 
alternation around 3 cps. In Exp. I, the intelligibility 
of continuous speech was measured as a function of 
rate of alternation, which ranged from 1-16 cps. 2 
such functions were measured, one using normal 
speech and the other using the same speech played 
back at slightly increased speed. Comparison of the 
2 functions shows that, when the playback speed of 
the speech was increased, the rate of alternation that 
gave Ss most difficulty also increased by the same fac- 
tor. Therefore, the effect cannot be ascribed to any 
processing time, etc., that is independent of the speech, 
but most occur because the speech reaches each of the 
listener’s ears in segments, as a result of which some 
portions of the speech wave arrive in such a form that 
he cannot extract the cues from them. Exp. II com- 
pared the words that were correctly repeated by Ss 
who heard alternated speech with the words that were 
identified by Ss who heard only the signal for the left 
ear (interrupted speech) and the words that were 
identified by Ss who heard only the signal for the 
right ear (also interrupted speech, but complementary 
to the left-ear signal). It was found that the per- 
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Anard bei եշ heft «as and the right-car signal, Analysis of variance was performed to deters 
ene «աշե cas —J. abstract, e the contributions of speakers, listeners, and 

«ու Lenk, R. » B. M. & Davis, various situational parameters to the variance cí rate 
AL for speech recep- ings on cach item. Factor-analytic techniques were 
tor, տարում of A Research, 1964, employed to determine the dimensionality of the 
40), 181-189 —Contizssous discourse was speaker effect, the listener effect, and the effect oí the 
sahutituted for an oscillytoe in interaction of speakers and listeners. 4 factors, 
mm onder P speech reception fe. SRT), labeled clarity, roughness, magnitude, and animation 
The SRT for 24 young was 18.6 db re 0002 were found to account for an average of &8% of the 
mécrobur. The standard deviation was 6.5 db. These variance in mean ratings given speakers on cach of 
thresholds are lower than those determined the the 49 items. 6 dimensions were found to account for 
regular however the standard deviation is the common-factor variance in constant errors asso- 
abost twice as as normal.—/. A. Vernon ciated with listeners. 5 dimensions were found to ac- 
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1464—9 Ss listened eh = one earphone oí a 6612. Freeman, John. (Duke U.) A precogni- 
binaural headset to O. word lists of common English tion test with a de, — dn ատի 
words read to them at a rate of 2 words per sec. of asp, 1964, 28(3), 214-221.—40 high- 
repeated the words that y heard while listen- school Ss in a group precognition test were asked :o 
ing for an occasional word that might or might not be check a list of words, placing an “L” (for Like) or a 
— on the other earphone. This word, should “D” (for Dislike) in lof 5 blanks beside each word. 
Dës was to be Dee - — co jason 1 of these 5 blanks was later chosen as the ESP 
it was to be re L “ta position.” It was expected, on the basis of 
No more than 3 target words were presented with any —— work and the findings of other Es, that 
que Sword liet for shadowing. results indicate the S's trend toward liking or disliking the words 
shadowing performance is almost totally dis- would be related to the direction of his scoring (above 
a the point of insertion of the target word, or below mean chance expectation) : more specifically 
the Kl word is finally correctly remem- that those who checked more L. than the average of 
not. the target word deteriorates the group would have positive deviations on the ESP 
mn function of the time between presentation target positions associated with the L words and 
her Since time between Presentation and re- negative deviations on the positions associated with 
amount of intervening material between pres- the D words, Conversely, it was expected that those 
on and Mane are directly correlated, it is impos- who checked more Ds than the average would have 
say certainty that the recall data support 8 deviations on the positions associated with the 
theory of immediate memory or an isliked words and negative deviations on the Liked 
interference-type theory. The results of a similar ones. The results showed a statistically significant 
ARN visual ES words oe cited to lend sup- difference in the direction expected.—Journal abstract, 
BR im this case. SCDE JET 6613. Freeman, John, & Nielsen, Winnifred. 
iier 15 case. Finally, these data (Duke U.) Pr iti iati 
confirm the validity of the that man’s recognition score deviations as re- 
Perceptual system is basicall Concept lated to anxiety levels. Journal of Parapsychology, 
with a ling’: E One 1964. 28(4) 233.249. This caper dane tea. 
mal abstract. OO ation-handling capacity.—Jour- միր kA between personality characterinie 
$ of Ss, the kind — intensity of Ss’ . 
6610. Sergeant, Russell L. Interactions among to verbal test material, and direction of ESP devia- 
28 center frequency, and type of distor- tion. Ss were designated “Likers” or “Dislikers” and 
1964, N. t - USN MRL Rep. divided into 5 "anxiety" group: High-, Mid-, and 
© 432, 18 p.—A study was carried out to cb” Low-Anxious. Each of the 25 verbal items was rated 
serve ara intelligibility of speech fed through for Like or Dislike and intensity of reaction. The 
filters ifferent bandwidths and center fre- S wrote his rating in 1 of 5 blank spaces followin 
quences when the : : g ք g 
o d Speech signal has been subjected էհօ item, attempting to choose the "target" space by 
Au T types of distortion. It was found that the precognition. The High-Anxious group had the 
rud bandwidth and center frequency upon intel- highest ESP scores and scored at a highly significant 
pid is varied according to the type of level on their Primary responses. That higher ESP 
lees ai Speech being investigated. The find- scores would occur with extremely-rated than with 
ings important to the design and evaluation of moderately rated words was confirmed for High- 
Kg as Ba EN e Anxious ՏՏ only. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
` ե Res. 6614. Honorton, Charles. (857 Bi 
— Mass.) Perceptual bases ofspeaker Paul, Minn.) Separation of Va — 
row 2846). of eg Society of Amer- ESP subjects through hypnotic Preparation. Jour- 
A » 1065-1073.—This report describes nal of Parapsychology, 1964, 28(4), 250-257.—The 
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objective of this 

bine techniques which both 

nitude ard direction of ESP scoring. An inventory 

of the 5s' interests was the measure used 

direction of scoring, and hypnosis (with 
the 


for high scoring) was used to affect of 
the score. It was found that those who were in the 
hypnotic Ä 


basis of the interest — gave 

tive scores. High · predicted Stand in the making 
state scored at the chance level. These results are in 
line with previous findings. (22 ref.)-—Jeurnal 
abstract, 

6615. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Hidden communica- 
tion: Studies in the communication 2 
telepathy. NYC: ä Publications - Helix 
1964. $4.75.—Dr, Meerloo a the 
problem of 
communication in animals and human being. He calls 
for the exploration of the unconscious, the nonverbal 
conversation and communication between the uncon- 
scious minds of therapist and S. Personal — 
with telepathy are included in the e and he draws 
from his own clinical experience to the 

and to verify the 


favorable conditions for 
transfer of feelings and ts in a direct way. The 
following — are m rem Telepathic Communi- 
cation in the Therapeutic Hour, Ecstüsy and T. 
athy, Unobtrusive and nconscious Communi € 
Timelessness and P 
and Mental Contagion, 
Identity. F. Sanua. 
6616. Rhine, Louisa E. Factors 
range of information in ESP experiences. Jowrnal 
of Parapsychology, 1964, 28 (3), 176-213.—A large 
number of spontaneous cases from the Duke Case Col- 
lection was examined for evidence of some principle 
w s could account for their range of d ect matter, 
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personal- 
Journal of * 
, 1964, 28(3), 166-175.—A new variet 


where there were 4 
4 ESP score was 1 
— $ the bio ae under these 3 rating categories and 
The semantic differential scale was 
the tool used to measure the attitude and personality 
The findings of this oy — 
scoring believers in ESP appeared 
ESP test, after taking the test, a 
negatively and probably more realistically 
— believers, (2) These above- 
PS, a greater disparity be- 
“Ideal Self” than did the 
(3 ) The above-chance 
to rate “A Psychic Person,” in 
ica] traits, more ex- 
sheep. These are - i ded 
ngs are interpr 

the contention that persons will tend to 
who are able to function uninhibit- 
ei» in wel which actually produce, or threaten 
dissonance or confusion 
that such persons are able to choose relatively 
of reducing the dissonance, while be- 
Scorers seem to choose less adaptive or or 

less realistic approaches to dissonance reduct 
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tentatively S's reaction to 
Herod arts of mental Eet bs աակ ij Առ 
theory of cognitive dissonance, seems to account for 
these effects, at least in terms of the particular type of 
ESP test used here.—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


. — ot incorporating environmental variation into 
research designs has often been pointed out, but few 
procedures for doing so have been developed. At- 
tempts to operationalize the concept of “organizational 
climate” in studies of organizational behavior provide 
a number of methods for assessing environmental 
variation, and yield data relevant to hypotheses re- 

garding the interaction of persons and environments. 
Methods for observing climate variation include field 
studies, assessments of participant’s perceptions, ob- 
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P: 6620-6621 
servations of objective indices, and 


ystems 
complexity, leadership pattern, and goal directions. 
— alami af 104 titles indicates how 
"rien of organizations make possible the variation 
of both person and climate variables. (3-p. ref.) — 


Jourmal abstract, 
(60). Gelfand, Տ. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) 
The of order to pain tolerance. 
Jourmal of Climcal Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 406.— 
dl era es Se on յա ո - —— 
as a new and powerful pain killing drug su 

) to a pain tolerance test. A control group of 

7 Ss did not receive the placebo. No Significant 
relationship between birth order and pain tolerance 
was obtained—E. J. Kronenberger. 

6621. Guedry, Fred E., Jr. Orientation of the 
rotation-axis relative to gravity: Its influence on 
nystagmus and the sensation of rotation. USN 
SAM NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 96, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, 25 ք. 
—Subjective ena and nystagmus were com- 
pared under 2 conditions of rotation, one in which 
the axis of rotation was vertical, i.e. aligned with 
gravity, and one in which the rotation-axis was hori- 
zontal. the axis of rotation was horizontal, 
normal Ss exhibited nystagmus and sensations of 
rotation for periods of 3 min. (and longer ) ; decelera- 
tion produced very brief post-rotational reactions. 
L-D Ss, men presumed to be without vestibular 
t did not exhibit nystagmus or report sensa- 
tions comparable to those of normal Ss for either the 
vertical or hori axis of rotation. Because pro- 

nystagmus almost exclusively in nor- 

Ss when the rotation axis was horizontal, it is 

lux _ Vestibular function is a necessary 
condition for this res and that it may be depend- 
ent upon the continuous reorientation of the otolith 
— relative ո gravity. The results Se omy 
importance of increasing our Tange of experi- 
mental observations. (47 ref) USN SAM NASA. 


6622, Kellogg, Robert S., Kennedy, Robert S., 
& Graybiel, hton. Motion sickness symptoma- 
38 Jabyrinthine defective and normal, 7952 

uring zero gravity maneuvers. AF 
AMRL-TDR No. 64-47, 11 p.—Labyrinthine defec- 
9 2 and normal 1 were flown through zero- 

maneuvers and their motion sickness s mpto- 
matology observed. The L-D Ss showed d signs 
of motion sickness, whereas 6422 of the normal Ss 
developed Symptoms. The absence of functional 
labyrinthine mechanisms appreciably decreased, and 
KZ completely eliminated, susceptibility to mo- 
m er ess during zero-gravity maneuvers.—US AF 
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(EVL) of the horizontal could be determined, 8 
normal and 2 tinthine-defective (L-D) men 
served as Տ. The EVL of the horizontal was found 
to deviate from the gravitoinertial horizontal as a 
function of magnitude of the GIF, This effect tended 
to increase with the amount of body tilt from the 
gravitoinertial upright. The increase of GIF in the 
case of the L-D Ss resulted generally in an apparent 
rotation of the physical horizontal in a direction of 
the E- then A-p on in contrast to the normal 
Ss who manifested ever increasing amounts of the 
E-phenomenon only. Based upon these findings and 
the assumption that the Ss differed under the experi- 
mental conditions primarily in otolithic function, the 
possible roles of otolithic and nonotolithic gravi- 
receptor cues in EVL are discussed. (26 ref.)— 
USN SAM NASA. 

6624. Sipprelle, C. N., Long, T. E., & Lucik, T. 
W. (U. Tennessee) Qualitative Changes in ver- 
bal nse as a function of stimulus deprivation. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 287-289. 
—Stimulus deprivation and its effect on verbal be- 
havior as given in a 5 min. story by 8 female Ss was 
investigated. "Stimulus deprivation resulted in fewer 
environment directed responses and more selí-directed 
responses."—E., J. Kronenberger, 

6625. Stewart, Horace. (U. Florida) Sensory 
deprivation, personality, and visual imagery. Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 145-150.— 
This study investigated the relationship between 
visual imagery and certain personality measures, 
Sensory deprivation was achieved by exposing each 
S to chromatic, homogeneous visual stimulation for 
a period of 10 min. Of the 56 student nurses used 
as Ss, 22 reported visual imagery. No significant 
relationships were found for measures from the 
MMPI, the IPAT, 2 ego-strength measures, 4 meas- 
ures of anxiety, and the Embedded Figures Test, and 
visual imagery —Author abstract. 


SLEEP, FATIGUE & Dreams 


6626. Domhoff, Bill, & Kamiya, Joe. (California 
State Coll., Los Angeles) Problems in dream con- 
tent study with objective indicators. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(5), 519-532.— The ap- 
pearance of experimental elements in the content of 
laboratory-collected dreams was studied, Qualitative 
findings revealed that the experiment was perceived 
as threatening by females, annoying and exhibition- 
istic by males. These results were considered a par- 
tial explanation for the smaller number of sexual 
and aggression/misfortune elements in laboratory 
dreams. A study of changes in dream content 
throughout the night revealed that narratives from 
REM 1 had fewer characters and fewer aggression/ 
misfortune elements than REM's 2 and 3, which was 
interpreted as being due to both the shorter length 
of REM 1 and inadequate S arousal. The fact that 
REM 3 contained more food and drink elements 
than REM 1 may be due to increasing hunger as the 
night progresses. The possible importance of such 
variables as “time of night” and “number of hours 
since falling asleep” was emphasized.—Author sum- 
mary. 

6627. Foulkes, David, & Rechtschaffen, Allan. 
(U. Chicago) Presleep determination of dream 
content: Effects of two films. Perceptual & Motor 
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Skills, 1964, 19(3), 983-1005.—24 Ss were exposed 
to controlled presleep stimuli. On one experimental 
night, they saw a violent epi on the other, a 
nonviolent episode from a TV western series. Dreams 
were collected using Dement and Kleitman's electro- 
physiological methods, by means of which rapid eye 
movement (REM) periods were used to identily 
"dream" periods. REM reports following the violent 
episode were longer, and more imaginative, vivid, and 
emotional, but neither more nor more 
violent than those following the nonviolent film, 
Direct incorporation of the content of either film was 
very infrequent. It was also shown that MMPI 
clinical scales correlated positively with ratings of 
many "dream-like" features of sleep mentation, and 
that, although there were stylistic similarities between 
waking and sleeping fantasy, there was little simi- 
larity in instinctual content, Recent findings on the 
extent and nature of sleep mentation occurring out- 
side REM periods were almost totally confirmed, (42 
ref.) A ournal abstract, 

6628. Kramer, Milton, Whitman, Roy M., 
Baldridge, Bill J., & Lansky, Leonard M. (VA 
Hosp., Cincinnati, O.) Patterns of : 
interrelationship of the dreams of a ournal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(5), 426-439. 
—"An examination of the interrelationships of the 
dreams of a night obtained clinically and experi- 
mentally has confirmed the existence of a previously 
described sequential pattern in which progression 
occurs and in which each dream solution acts as a 
night residue for the next dream. This accounted 
for about 50% of the experimental material. Another 
pattern of a repetitious sort was described and com- 
parisons to traumatic states suggested. This SE 
titous-traumatic pattern accounted for another 32% 
of the experimental nights studied. Dream patterns 
of a sequential and repetitious type may be 2 ends of 
a continuum, Intermediate patterns are possible in 
= ege" ` and 1 is described here."—N. H. 

ronko. 


6629. Maron, Louise; Rechtschaffen, Allan, & 
Wolpert, Edward A. Sleep cycle during napping. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(5), 503- 
508.—The EEG activity and eye movements of nor- 
mal Ss were monitored during afternoon and evening 
naps. Of the 28 Ss who slept, only 1 pilot S had a 
REM period (the low voltage EEG, rapid move- 
ment stage of sleep which is associated with dream- 
ing) at the onset of a nap. Therefore, the occurrence 
of dream experiences during short daytime naps must 
be explained on another basis. There were insignifi- 
cant differences in sleep patterns during afternoon 
and evening naps. Afternoon napping was marked 
by the earlier appearance of REM periods and a 
greater amount of sleep time spent in REM periods 
than evening napping. A diurnal curve of potential 
for REM periods and an inverse relationship between 
this curve and variations in body temperature were 
hypothesized. (16 ref.)—Author summary. 

6630. Ornitz, Edward M., Ritvo, Edward R., & 
Walter, Richard D. (NP Inst, Los Angeles) 
Dreaming sleep in autistic twins. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(1), 77-79.—Each of 
5-yr-old identical autistic twins was observed during 
l spontaneous all night sleep session during which 
their EEG, eye movement, heart rate, and chin muscle 
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potential were recorded. These autistic twins showed 
a similar patterning and amount of dreaming sleep 
to each other and to that reported for normal children 
of the same age.—-futhor summary. 

6631. Rechtschaffen, Allan, & Verdone, Paul. 


(U. Chicago) Amount of dreaming: Effect of 
incentive, tion to laboratory, and individual 
differences. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 


947-958.—The relationships between several variables 
and amount of dreaming, defined as time spent in 
the rapid movement stage of sleep, were investi- 
gated. 20 Ss slept in the laboratory for 4 nights each 
in accord with a counterbalanced design. Moneta 
incentive to control amount of dreaming had a small 
but significant effect on amount of dreaming. On the 
first imental night, Ss dreamed less than on 
succeeding nights; this decrease in dreaming was 
— with more spontancous awakenings on the 
first night than on succeeding nights. There were 
stable individual differences in amount of dreaming. 
The longer the sleep period prior to the Ist dream of 
the night, the longer was the Ist dream. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 

6632. e EE M., Furhman, Allan, & 
Solomon, (Harvard Med. Sch.) Sensory 
deprivation Arousal and 7 — eye movement 
correlates of some effects. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 447-451.—3 Ss in sensory depri- 
vation were continuously monitored by electroen- 
ane (EEG) and electrooculographic 
(EOG) recordings. Retrospective reports of their 
mental states were given upon receipt of a signal. 
Ratings of report contents were compared with EEG 
determined levels of arousal and with the occurrence 
of de n eye movements (REMs). Results indicate 
that incidences of hallucinations and thought dis- 
organization vary inversely with level of arousal, 
and hallucinations are not accompanied by REMs as 
occurs during dreaming. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MorivATION & EMOTION 


6633. Anderson, Norman H., & Norman, Ann. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Order effects in 
impression formation in four classes of stimuli. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 
69(5), 467-471.—Order of presentation effects were 
studied in 4 impression-formation tasks. S was read 
a set of adjectives describing a person, or of foods 
describing a meal, or of headlines describing a news- 

per, or of life events describing a week in his life. 

e then gave his impression as to how much he 
would like the object or event so described. For each 
stimulus class, these impression responses were com- 
pared between high-low and low-high orders of pres- 
entation. Primacy (lst impression) effects were 
found with foods and adjectives. For headlines, a 
somewhat equivocal primacy effect was obtained. 
For life events, order of presentation effects were 
negligible in all 3 experiments. It was suggested 
that the results favored the hypothesis that primacy is 
produced by decreases in the weight or importance 
attached to the later items of a set, rather than to 
shifts in meaning of the later items.—Journal abstract. 

6634. Diggory, James C., Klein, Sherwin J., & 
Cohen, Malcolm. (U. Pennsylvania) Muscle- 
action potentials and estimated probability of suc- 
cess. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68 
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. i- 
cated in this experiment, with the additional finding 
that of MAP is a function of level of P(s). 
That is Ss who expected to succeed put out more 
effort than those who expected to fail. (19 ref.)— 


Albert J., & Blitz, Bernard. 
Coll.) delays and 
and . Perceptual & Motor 
) 867-873.—Sim presen- 
i from different modalities often 
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i poral displacement. Comparing the 
of perception of visual and tactile 
above procedure, it was hypothesized 
intermodal differences in perceptual latencies 
a corresponding hierarchy in speeds of 

and ta SS The results were in accord with 
relationship between perceptual 
behavior was most evident, however, only 
and less educated Ss.—Journal ab- 
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school children are reviewed. Praise generally acts 
to performance, though often it is 
nguis from practice effect. The single 
exception in Tecent years is the decrement in per- 
formance from praised underachievers. Exceptions 
to the generally decremental effect of blame on the 
performance of children are underachieving children, 


very , and Negro children working 
under Negro examiners. The problem of subject- 
reinforcement is presented as a major con- 


tributor to the confusion in the literature, and the use 
designs is suggested as a solution. (40 
abstract, 


n 

Gefühle. [An empirical investigation of the 
classification of feelings |. Psychologische Forschung, 
; 46-63.—A 5 dimensional classification 
for feelings was derived from a scaling tech- 
Utilizing 5 of See, data 
3 correspon with a i fil 
derived by other investigators. —W . Eee ies x 
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6638. Lader, M. H. & Wing, Lorna. (Maudsley 
H London) Habituation of the psycho-gal. 
venis reflex in patients with anxiety տա in 
normal subjects. Journal of Neurology, Neuro 
surgery, & Psychiatry, 1964, 27(3), 210-218. — The 
palmar skin resistance was recorded in 20 patients 
with anxiety states and 20 normal controls matched 
for age and sex. After a rest period, 20 identical 
auditory stimuli were applied automatically at inter- 
vals varying from 45 to 80 sec. to form à standard 
habituation procedure, The background skin con- 
ductance levels tended to rise throughout the record- 


ing session in the patients whereas it fell in the 
normal group. Habituation of the psycho-galvanic 
reflexes to the stimuli was much less rapid in the 
patients, Spontaneous skin conductance — 
were more frequent in the patients. 3 variables 


change in conductance during the experiment, rate 
of habituation, and the number of fluctuations at the 
end of the experiment—were combined in a discrimi- 
nant-function analysis. The scores obtained corre- 
lated significantly with independent ratings of overt 
anxiety made immediately enm the physiological 
recordings. A preliminary theory of the mechanism 
of anxiety on the relationship between CNS 
activity and the rate of habituation was outlined.— 
(28 ref.) —Journal abstract, 


6639, Mischel, Walter, & Gilligan, Carol. (Stan- 
ford U.) Delay of gratification, motivation for the 
prohibited gratification, and responses to tempta- 
tion. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69(4), 411-417.—Yielding to temptation, in a 
situation in which attainment of achievement rewards 
is contingent upon deviant (cheating) behavior, was 
conceptualized to be a function of (a) the strength 
of the motivation to attain the prohibited gratification, 
and (b) the inability to delay immediate gratifica- 
tion. 6th-grade boys participated in an experimen- 
tally controlled "shooting gallery" game of skill in 
which attainment of achievement rewards (prizes) 
was contingent upon the child's falsifying his own 
scores. Motivation for the prohibited gratification 
was inferred from “n Achievement” scores: prefer- 
ence for immediate, smaller (ImR) or delayed, larger 
(DelR) rewards in choice situations was the index 
of the ability to delay gratification. Achievement 
motivation was related to the Sie producing suffi- 
ciently deviant scores to obtain an achievement re- 
ward, and preference for DelR was related negatively 
to the amount of cheating and positively to the latency 
of cheating, ie, the number of trials before the 
occurrence of the Ist deviation.—Journal abstract. 


6640. Montagu, J. D. (Runwell Hosp. Wick- 
ford, England) The psycho-galvanic reflex: A 
comparison of D. C. and A. C. methods of meas- 
urement. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 
8(1), 49-65.—"The dc resistance of palmar skin and 
the impedance at 60 c/s were recorded simultaneously 
through the same electrodes for 40 min. in 21 Ss. 
A series of 25 auditory stimuli was applied and this 
was followed by a group of assorted stimuli. Con- 
ductance and admittance data appeared to be linearly 
related within the range of the tests, The linear 
correlation between change in conductance and 
change in admittance during psycho-galvanic re- 
sponses was virtually unity in every case. It was 
concluded that the 2 methods of measurement give 
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comparable results when these are in terms 
of conductance and admittance.” (Ie rel.) —W. G. 
Shipman 

6641. Rossi, Ascanio M., & Solomon, Philip. 

(Harvard Mas, Sch.) Button-pressing for a time- 
off reward during sensory deprivation: IV. 
tion to change in ra of well-being. 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 520-522.--15 Ss were 
given the opportunity to button-press for a promised 
tune-off reward during a 3-hr, deprivation 
(S-D) session. Before entering S-D, š, rated their 
state of well-being by means of a semantic differential 
scale. Immediately after leaving S-D, Ss 
copy of the same scale to rate their state of 
being while in S-D. Comparison of self ratings of 
Ss who button-pressed with those who did not sug- 
gested that, while there were no significant differ- 
ences in well-being between groups before S-D, the 
button-pressers experienced a significantly greater 
decrement in well-being during S-D. A significant 
rho of .69 was found between on-pressing and a 
discomfort quotient derived from the self-ratings— 
Journal abstract. 

6642. Schultz, Duane P. (M Washi 
Coll.) Spontaneous Deelt ԼՈՑ. in — 
mans: Implications for logical research. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62 (6), 394-400.—It is 
suggested that 1 response-influencing variable in psy- 
chological experiments may be the individual Ss need 
for sensory variation as manifested in alternation be- 
havior. The proposition is put forth that in an 
experimental situation where a discriminatory re- 
sponse to one of a series of successively presented 
stimuli is required, the organism will seek to optimize 
the amount of stimulus variability or complexity by 
alternation behavior. (32 ref.) —Journal aletract 

6643. Simonov, P. V., Valueva, M. N., & Ershov, 
P. M. (Acad. Sci. USSR, Moscow) Proizvol’naya 


regulyatsiya kozhno- go  refleksa. 
[Voluntary control of the galvanic skin ո ] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 6, 45-50.—GSR of 


8 Ss was recorded when (a) listening to the descrip- 
tion of an event, (b) when thinking about it, and (c) 
when visualizing it. Descriptions of 10 to 15 differ- 
ent events were used in sequence with each S. Most 
pronounced GSR was to phase (c) of the experiment, 
the weakest to phase (a). With repeated trials, the 
amplitude of the GSR under all conditions decreased, 
although when the event described was emotional 
enough GSR to its visualization did not extinguish 
even after as many as 20 trials. When Ss were able 
to see the movement of the recording stylus, they 
could learn to “signal” the dots and dashes of the 
Morse code by visualizing an emotional event for 
varying lengths of time.—L. Zusne. 

6644. Strickland, Bonnie R., & Jenkins, Orvin. 
(Emory U.) Simple motor performance under 
Positive and negative approval motivation. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 599-605.—40 
male college students (10 high need-for-approval and 
10 low need-for-approval Ss after positive approval 
conditions, and 10 high need-for-approval and 10 low 
need-for-approval Ss after negative approval condi- 
tions) completed 5 60-sec. trials on the pursuit rotor. 
High need-for-approval Ss, regardless of conditions, 
showed a significantly higher rate of performance 
than did low need-for-approval Ss. Low need-for- 
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approval Ss showed some effect of positive and nega- 
tive conditions but this difference did not reach sig- 
nificance. (22 ref.)—Jowrnal abstract, 


Psvcuoworon Tasks 


6645. Adams, Jack Բ. Motor skills, In Farns- 
worth, P. R. et al. (Eds.) Annual Review of Psy- 
chology: XV. (sec 39: 6301) 181-202.—4A review of 
motor skills literature of the period 1960 to Է «Է, 
1963. Topics covered are: Mechanisms of Skill 
Performance; Feedback; Forgetting; Motor Abili- 
ties; and Work Inhibition and Fatigue. Some of the 
research directions reviewed are reasonably new, al- 

firmly rooted in the past. The most chal- 

directions for the future are considered to be 
the psychological refractory period and choice reac- 
tion time, regulatory feedback, work-rest phenomena 
(in connection with the new look in motivation and 
its relation to muscular tension and fatigue), and 
anticipatory timing. (110-item bibliogr.)—L. Zusne. 


6646. C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor bibliography: XLIII. 
Psycho! bstracts 1963, Volume 37, Second 
Half. P. & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 415- 


418.—Alphabetical listing of 102 articles on skills.— 
Journal abstract. 

6647. Boulter, Lawrence R. (York U.) Evalua- 
tion of mechanisms in delay of kn of 
results. Canadian Journal of ee 1964, 18 
(4), 281-291.—Introduced into the KR delay interval 
of a blind lever-positioning task were conditions that 
might interfere with the delay-mediating mecha- 
nism(s) and permit inferences about them. The 
main experiment had 80 Ss in 4 groups: for all, KR 
delay was 20 sec. were 48 training and 20 
extinction trials. Delay-interval activities were: 
rest(R), consonant reading (V), controlled lever 
movement (M), and simultaneous M and V (MV). 
A control (C) of 40 Ss had no KR delay. Delay 
groups did not differ among themselves during acqui- 
sition, but their combined average absolute error was 
greater than for C (p<.01). Groups differed in 
extinction (p Հ.01) in the direction of greater, in- 
creasing error, particularly for M and MV. Evidence 
was found for a mediating motor trace, and interpre- 
tation was based on change in stimulus context from 
acquisition to extinction. (19 ref.)—Journal ab- 


stract. 
Հաա ԿԱՆ ԲՅԱՆ Re Ri - 
formance in operating the C master dive 
pula and binocular view- 
ing conditions. USAF AMRL TDR No. 64-68, 12 
p. Performance times were recorded for 6 Ss on a 
simple remote handling task under binocular and 
monocular viewing conditions. ՃԱ Ss performed 
under both conditions with counterbalancing between 
Ss and within Ss between sessions (I and II). The 
Ss used a CRL Model 8 master-slave manipulator 
to perform a shortened and revised version of the 
Placing Subtest of the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test. Performance times for the monocular 
viewing condition were 20% greater, exhibited 
greater variability, and reached an asymptotic level 
later.—USAF AMRL. 
6649. Clarke, A. D. B., & Cooper, G. M. (The 
University, Hull, England) Age and perceptual- 
motor transfer of training. Perceptual & Motor 
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6651. rr V. (Res. Inst. մարեր, Sofia, 
analizatorov 


y 
in the of motor responses.) Zhurnal Vysshei 
նած 8 1964, 14(6), 966-974.—Ss 


ormance of Տ 
a moving camera. It was found that at 


6652. Hammerton, M., & Tickner, A. H. (U. 
training — 2 een space- 

control situations. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 433-437. 
—An designed to determine whether 
as a pattern of body- 
as a system of space- 
control task was set up 
correctly oriented: A, both bodily 
bodily but not spatially; C, spatially 
groups of 6 Ss were used severally 
um à o B, B to A 
was found that transfer to 
condition C was signi ntly the worst. It is tenta- 
tively : of skill is learned 
mainly as a body-oriented pattern of limb-movements. 


Charl i . Dean, 
Touchstone, Robert M. rice ded z 


Free rho as 
օէ vibration at 4 
USAF AMRL TDR No. 64-83, 12 p.—The efie Dh 
human performance of whole body vibration at a 
frequency of 5 cycles/sec was investigated. 10 Ss 
were tested on a 2 dimensional tracking task at 4 
double amplitudes of vibration, 0.08, 0.12, 0.16 and 
0.20 in. Only the 2 highest levels produced a decre- 
ment in performance, No subjective or performance 
aftereffects were found following any of the 4 20. 
min. periods of continuous vibration —USAF AMRL, 
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6654, — wm Marvin; Senders, John W., Mor. 
ES Ross L., & Doxtater, Louise. Tracking per- 
asa of exponential e and 
learning. USAF AMRL TR No, 64-104, 1 թ-- 
80 Ss performed a 1-4: i compensatory track- 
ing task for 55 Pam trih. Ss pem n into 
separate groups. group ormed task 
with a different ex tial delay between the control 
input and the display, Results indicate that time-on- 
target scores decrease with increasing delay. For 
delays greater than 0.150 sec., the decrease is linear. 
There is a sharper decrease in performance from 
0015 sec. delay to 0.150 sec. delay than for other 
portions of the function. Increased practice changes 
the level, but not the shape, of the total function. The 
effects. of delay and learning were within the same 
range, indicating that a given level of system per- 
formance often can be achieved by altering the delay 
or by training the operator. However, performance 
is maximized if delay is reduced and the operator is 
trained. —USAF AMRL. 


6655. Noble, Clyde E, Baker, Blaine L, & 
Jones, Thomas A. (U. Georgia) Age and sex 
parameters in lea > Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 935-945. — Quantitative 
relationships were sought among psychomotor re- 
Տ speed (R), number of practice trials (T), 
chronological age (A), and biological sex (S) for 
600 Ss in 30 grou the ages of 8 and 87 yr. 
All Ss received trials on a Discrimination Reac- 
tion Time apparatus. There was a rapid growth to 
a maximum level for females at age 16 and for males 
at 20, then a gradual decline into the 7th decade. 
Males performed Significantly faster than females, and 
all 2-factor interactions were significant. There was 
no latency for interindividual variability to increase 
with age. Conclusion: age and sex are critical 
parameters in human psychomotor learning and per- 
formance. Acquisition curves may be predicted with 
high accuracy by an exponential equation whose 
asymptote, rate, and intercept constants jointly reflect 
interindividual differences and whose form remains 
invariant over an extended range. The multiplicative 
law R = £(T X A x S) is Proposed for the discrimi- 
nation-reaction task. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6656. Pinkerton, Rolffs Տ., & Ahearn, Thomas R. 
(Ս. Georgia) Influence of group confinement on 
motor skills in children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(2), 362—28 children were confined in a 
simulated fallout shelter for 7 days under conditions 
of limited space and restricted food and water sup- 
plies. 4 motor skill tests (pursuit-rotor, stasiomotor, 
beam balance, and mirror-tracing) were administered 
to the Ss before and after confinement. Results re- 
vealed no evidence to indicate that the confinement 
period had any deleterious effect on the motor skills 
et when compared to the control group.—Author 

stract. 


6657. Stevens, Joseph C. (Harvard U.) Appli- 
cations of power functions to perceptual-motor 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 
68(6), 614-616.—The data from a study of 2-hand 
coordination learning are replotted in such a way that 
exact equations can be written for the 4 learning 
curves obtained. The cumulated time on the target 
turns out to be a power function of the practice time, 
and the differences in the learning of groups who 
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were bizh and low in visual and kinesthetic sensitivity 
become more evident in the values of the մա» 
and the intercept constant of the function. —/ owrmal 
wt 
6658. Takala, Martti, & Partanen, Niilo. (U. 
Jyvaskyla, Finland) Psychomotor : 
lity study: III. The problem of 
."O Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
3), 161-170.—The main was to examine 
r ratings of the speed of behavior” 
are related to factors of “personal tempo” found by 
Common types of tempo tests. - 
ance of varying levels of complexity was In 
addition to standard tempo tasks, tests of maximum 
tempo were used. There were significant positive 
are Le CS ratings oí the “natural 
" and the tests o sonal tem; yp in 
— and drawing առ in Ss dÉ 13 to 14 yr. 
In younger age groups the correlations were low. E 
attempt is made էօ interpret the results in terms of 
“working habits.” (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION A Ser 


6659. Amsel, Abram. (U. Toronto) Comment 
օո cognitive interpretation of PRE in a discrimi- 
nation situation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
19(3), 924. 

6660. Antrobus, John S., & Singer, Jerome Ն. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) Visual de- 

as a function 5 of 
simultaneous speech. J of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1964, 68(6), 603-610.—2 experiments com- 
pare signal detection (brightness discrimination) 
ing 2 concurrent cognitive tasks, varied talking 
and repetitive counting. 24 Ss served 2 2-hr. sessions 
under cach talking condition. Reported drowsiness 
(p < .001) and sleeping were higher during counting 
Sessions and detections correlated between —.39 and 
—.64 with drowsiness. However, detections were not 
different under the 2 conditions. In Exp. II, 40 Ss 
served 8 3-min. trials under each condition with 
counterbalancing to minimize differential arousal. 
Lively band music between trials maintained arousal. 
Detections were significantly lower under varied 
talking (p < .001). Results suggest that when envi- 
ronmental stimulation maintains arousal, S-generated 
Cognitive stimuli interfere with signal detection; when 
environmental stimulation is low, S-generated stimuli 
Support arousal but the positive effect of arousal on 
detections is obscured by the interference effect of 
S-generated cognitive stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


6661. Gerjuoy, Irma R., & 5888 
eo Training & Res. Cent, „ 

J.) Binary- choice sequences of retardates, 
normal children, and college students under ran- 
dom- and pattern- set instructions. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2 (1), 25-26—In 20 nonreinforced 

inary choices, adolescent retardates, normal children, 
and college students gave no more alternations when 
instructed to respond randomly than when instructed 
to respond with a simple pattern. These results imply 
that alternation above chance is due to something 
other than preconceptions about the nature of random 
sequences.—Journal abstract. 

6662. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Effect of prerecognition exposures on tachisto- 
scopic word perception. Percepiual & Moior Skills, 
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1964, 19(3), 855-860.—This experiment tests the 
that partial information about a word from 
à prerecognition tachistoscopic exposure affects sub- 
sequent recognition accuracy for that word. Word 
A S under modified Methods of Limits and 
Single Stimuli was compared, with the only proce- 
dural difference being that O saw 5 different words 
on 5 successive ascending ex res (Single Stim- 
successive ascending 
(Limits), It was predicted that the — 
recognition exposures would facilitate recognition o 
“Predictable” words, ՆՇ, words which could be cor- 
rectly guessed after only some letters had been ԷՏ 
ceived, but hinder perception of "Nonpredictable" 
Since words of predictable and nonpredict- 
able categories were recognized equally often, the 
procedure for differentiating between these words was 
not effective. Perceptual accuracy was greater under 
the Method of Limits for both classifications of words. 
—Journal abstract. 


i 


emphasis). G were defined on 

basis oí v. Results support the 

common ing that Ss choose a high accuracy cri- 
terion under instructions. Ci 


6664. Jacobus, Keneth A., & Johnson, Neal F. 
i set to adopt a 
Տ, 1964, 15(3), 737.—It 

Տ who have been reinforced 

problems 


6665. McNamara, H. )., & Fisch, R. I. (Men- 
ninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) Effect of high and 
low motivation on two aspects of attention. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 571-578.—2 
procedures were carried out to evaluate the effect of 
motivational intensity and relevance on attention. 
The experiment was designed to test the hypothesis 
that intense motivation acts consistently to reduce 
the number of cues utilized in a learning and/or 
performance task when these cues are relevant to the 
completion of a task. The results of the present study 
point to the existence of 2 functionally independent 
processes: (1) a span of attention process, concerned 
with the extent and breadth of attentional activity 
directed to stimuli which are relevant to a task; and 
(2) a scanning process, related to the fixation and 
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led to im the range of cue utilization 
— the d ot pat ol ՀԵՋ 

distracting effects ti 
frame —Asthor abstract. 

6667. Pastore, Nicholas. {Queens Coll.) - 
nitive e ը Ae, 
situation : Perceptual & Motor 
Skillz, 1964, 19(3), —An experiment was 


‘om ( and 1 
tion of a — debs presented alone. Subsequently, 
the black object — — with a white object for 
both ; the object was now negative and 
ite object was consistently reinforcing. On the 
basis of a cognitive hypothesis it was predicted that 
the learning of the black-white discrimination would 
be facilitated in the 50% group, relative to the 100% 
group. BE wes —— Ex 5 
were suggested testing i e cog- 
hypothesis in the Ge di sus — 


diser imination · reversal situation. Journal abstract. 


d 


6668. J. O. & ley, A. J. (U. Al- 
— ք e bere 2), 879- 
otor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 579- 

586—3 8 tasks were adminis- 


tered to groups representing 3 different 
levels of training in the reading and writing (formo- 
De ) skills of our culture, and responses scored 
such a as to indicate the degree of left-to-right 
set in each 8's eun of task ee E 
there was a highly significant 
relationship between Ss’ level of literacy and their 
preference for left-to-right manipulation of the serial 
materials, This preference was related to the hy- 
— — may well " 
ect, a directional set 

on e E operations.— Journal abstract. 
] Samuel E. (Clark U.) Judg- 
mental bias in perception as a netten b leds 
1964, 19(2) 351 561. Eeer 
, 1964, H An hypothesis 
was tested which is relevant to judgmental bias in 
the of valued objects as well as to other 
multi ute objects: when 1 attribute is more 
easily discriminab than another attribute, and the 
magnitudes of both attributes have previously co- 
varied in an object Series, then the judgments of a 
magnitude of a less discriminable attribute are biased 
in the direction of a more easily discriminable attri- 
bute of an object. When size was the more easily 
discriminable attribute, the bias was found in 2 of 
the 3 brightness judgments, The hypothesis was not 
supported when brightness was the more easily dis- 
criminable attribute, „The discrepancy between pre- 
dictions = results ^. accounted for by: (1) the 
earning of covariation of size and bright- 
ness because of the low correlation of the values 8 
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(2) the fact that size was closely related to à 
numerical scale, a relationship that may be a deter 
minant of the amount of bias of | attribute scale upon 
the judgments of another attribute of an object series 
-Journal abstract. 

6670. Tecce, Joseph J. & Happ, Susan J. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, — — — 
on a card - sorting test of color - word interference. 
Perceptual & Motor Skils, 1964, 193), 905-906 
A modified (card-sorting) form of the Stroop Color- 
Word Interference Test was used to evaluate the 
hypothesis that heightened arousal tends to narrow 
attention. Results support the hypothesis and sug- 

est that the card-sorting Stroop task provides dif- 
sch levels of stimulus competition.—Journal ab- 
#tract. 

6671. Tecce, Joseph J. & Tarnell, Monica. 
(NIMH, Washington, D, C.) Focal and incidental 
movement time as a function of shock-arousal in 
humans. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 155- 
158.—A new technique was used to test the hypothe- 
sis that heightened arousal narrows attention. Move- 
ment time was measured for 20 female college fresh- 
men, 10 during shock and 10 during no shock, in a 
task to which S was instructed to attend (focal move- 
ment time or FMT) and in a task to which Տ was not 
instructed to attend and which was outside his direct 
awareness (incidental movement time”). Shock- 
arousal facilitated FMT and impaired IMT prior 
to shock (p Հ.025) and following delivery of the 
Ist shock (p «.05). Results indicate that shock 
arousal narrows attention. Author abstract. 


6672. Ushakova, T. N. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci- 
ences RSFSR, Moscow) ponimaniyu “zakona 
Khika.” [A contribution to “Hick’s law."] V oprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 6, 56-64.—5 Ss were used in 
a number of experiments designed to test the role of 
"latitude" and "intensity" of preparatory set in in- 
formation processing in discrimination tasks. The 
Ss' RTs in response to light stimuli presented under 
various experimental conditions were measured. It 
was found that (a) the latitude of the preparatory 
set is 6 to 8 visual objects; (b) within these limits, 
an inverse logarithmic relationship obtains between 
the intensity and latitude of the preparatory set; 
(c) the preparatory set is "asymmetric" in that more 
of its energy is directed toward more probable and 
more significant stimuli. The bearing of these find- 
ings on several aspects of information processing not 
explained by Hick's law is discussed.—L. Zusne. 


6673. Wiener, Earl L., Poock, Gary K., & Steele, 
Matthew. (U. Miami) Effect of time-sharing on 
monitoring performance: Simple mental arithme- 
tic as a loading task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(2), 435-440.—A. 3-group experiment was 
performed to evaluate the effect of a secondary task 
of simple mental arithmetic on visual monitoring per- 
formance. The primary task was detection of a 
slightly larger excursion of a voltmeter needle making 
50 uniform excursions/min. The length of the vigil 
was 48 min., during which 32 signals were presented. 
The time-sharing group (T) performed, in addition 
to the monitoring task, a secondary task of adding 
2 l-digit numbers presented auditorally 3/min. 2 
control groups, 1 with the numbers presented (N) 
and 1 with only random noise (C), performed only 
the monitoring task. Results showed no difference 
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in detection rate between groups, but a significant 
time decrement (p < 001) and no group-by-time 
periods interaction. Commissive errors were CH 
cantly higher in the time-sharing group than the 
control groups. The results are seen as contrary to 
the arousal — of vigilance.— Journal abstract. 


Lane 


6674. Belbin, E., Downs, S., & Moore, B. (Սոլ 
versity Coll., London, Ս 
its relationship to age. Er; , 1964, 7(4), 
419-427.—Adults experience in 
or unlearning responses which they have made in 
error and that this difficulty increases with age. 2 ex- 
periments have been conducted using paired verbal 
associates, In one, Ss were to make guess 
responses during repeated learning and testing trials. 
In another, they were asked to relearn response items 
which they were told had been presented in error. 
Neither young n Ss experienced difficulty in 
unlearning either the guess or incorrect 
These responses were not difficult to — since 
they were largely constrained by the experiment and 
in that sense “passive.” On the other hand, 
which are more likely to persist are those ina 
relatively open situation where the learner is allowed 
to create or reconstruct his response. (15 ref.)— 


Journal summary. 


6675. Berlyne, D. E Emotional — of 
learning. In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. ( ) An- 
nual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 
115-142.—Recent articles elaborate behavior 
( Mowrer, Spence, Logan, Amsel, Miller, Gallanter 
Pribram) as well as extend the concept of motivation 
to include conflict between competing items of in- 
formation (Festinger, Abelson & R. մ 
& Tannenbaum) or the need for psychological equi- 
librium (Piaget). Research on arousal (reticular) 
and reward-punishment (limbic) at the neu- 
rophysiological level is integrated, as are Russian 
concepts of brain functioning (neural inhibition, ex- 
citation “dominant,” incompatible reflex conflict, 
orientation reaction, reverse afferentiation, and spatial 
orientation). Typical research topics include avoid- 
ance conditioning, conditioned emotional responses, 
contiguity (S-S or S-R) conditioning, informational 
and arousal values of stimuli, reinforcement-drive and 
physiological "arousal"-drive relationshi instru- 
mental conditioning or voluntary control of autonomic 
responses. (167 ref.) -R. Holroyd. 

6676. Beuchet, Jean. (Faculté Lettres & Sci- 
ences Humaines de Rennes, France) Roles com- 
parés de l'organisation syllabiques et de la signifi- 
cation en lecture tachistoscopique. [Comparative 
roles of syllabic organization and meaning in tachisto- 
scopic reading.] Psychologie Francaise, 1964, 9(2), 
128-142.—An experiment was performed on 184 ՏՏ 
to test the hypothesis that the meaning of words 15 
more significant in reading than is their organization 
into syllables, 12-letter anagrams were presented 
tachistoscopically to large groups of Ss. The hy- 
pothesis was conñrmed in regard to the number of 
letters reproduced. Controls used included order of 
presentation of series and position of S in the room. 
C. J. Adkins. 

6677. Carrier, Neil A., & Orton, Kenneth D. 
(Southern IIlinois U.) Skin conductance trends 
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during learning by bright, normal, and retarded 
children. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Paychology, 1964, $8(2), 315-317.—Ss 10-14 yr. old 
classified into bright (12 z 120-150), (90- 
110), and retarded ( ) groups were monitored 
for changes in skin conductance level dur the 
performance of 6 complex learning tasks. A signifi- 
cant trend toward increasing conductance across the 
was found for the normal and combined 
Trends within tasks over 6 trials were ob- 
for the combined group on 2 tasks and for 
treatment combinations. The relevance of the 
relationship between intelligence and task difficult 
to the interest-conductance level hypothesis is noted. 


session 
groups. 
served 

several 


կաց» F., Larsen, Ernest R., & 
Philip M. (VA Cent., Mountain Home, 
Alternation and daily acti 

. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 


, 1964, 20(2), —The relationship between 
eng learning and daily activities was explored 


aspect of 
has limitations as a diagnstic 


Author 
summary. 
6679. Gordon A. Վ Alan D. 
& M further study of the influ- 


in a positive transfer 
SAF AMRL TDR No, 64-81, 6 p.—This pd was 
was 


8 
i 
D 
& 
xj 
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that i ing were learned about the relevant but 
"unused" cue, positive transfer would be expected to 
occur. In an earlier i no ive transfer 


modi 
out the possibility that Ss in the 1st study had 
trained to disregard this relevant but unused 
The findings support the earlier ones. Even with the 
revised no transfer was shown from learn- 


unused.—USAF AMRL. 

6680. Egstrom, Glen H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Effects of an emphasis on conceptualizing 
i of a gross motor 


5 conceptualizing and manual practice methods were 
more effective in changing human performance than 
was practice limited to taking the 3 tests which were 
given to the control group at the beginning, middle, 
and conclusion of the 4-week period. It was also 
found that alternating periods of emphasis on con- 
ceptualizing and manual practice was as effective as 
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successive periods emphasizing manual practice. (18 
red. )— 4 abstract. - 
6681. Gerjuoy, H. & , Irma ( Educ. 
Service, F KL 
Testing -- ice, Princeton, N. J - 
American ) of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 


425-431.—67 middlegrade and S3 high-grade re- 
tardates were assigned to cither control or experi- 
mental binary-choice-task groups, Control Ss were 
invariably reinforced, regardless of choice. Various 
response patterns were differentially reinforced for 
experimental Ss. Si alternation was overwhelm- 
ingly preferred, and was little choice-sequence 
pattern variability, These results were attributed to 
a lowered tendency in retardates to avoid long se- 
quences of alternation responses.—Author summary. 


6682. Goldman, Morton; Warshay, Leon ԷԼ, & 
Biddle, Ellen H. (Ս. Kansas City) Knowledge, 
exposure, and personal characteristics. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 263-273.—This study 
examines the results of the performance of 13 samples, 
differing on a variety of background characteristics, 
in 3 different knowledge areas: current events, World 
War 11, and Nazism. In accounting for the differen- 
tial knowledge, the investigators relied not only on 
variation in exposure to information and training but 
also on personal variables, such as frame of reference, 
need, value, self-interest, and attitude. Thus, the 
Study presents the picture of continual interaction 

contact with information and personal factors 
in i ing the acquisition and retention of knowl- 
edge.—Author abstract, 

6683. Gustav, Alice. (New York Ս.) Negative 
transfer in complex material. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 59(1), 61-65.—At the beginning of an in- 
tr course in psychology, 227 students were 
asked to define ordinary everyday English words and 
to guess at what might be the technical psychological 

represented by the same words. In the final 
examination for the course questions were inserted 
that required that the students understand the concepts 
and know terminology. From a comparison of 
their responses at the beginning and end of the term 
it would seem that negative transfer was not involved 
or, if present, was well overcome. —Author abstract. 

6684. Houston, John P. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) S-R stimulus selection and strength of R-S 
association. Journal of Experimenatl Psychology, 
1964, 68(6), 563-566.—1t was hypothesized that R-S 
strength, when measured in terms of S’s ability to 
recall the functional S-R stage stimulus, would be 
maximal and significantly greater than R-S strength 
measured in terms of ՏՏ ability to reproduce either 

nominal or the nonfunctional component of the 
nominal S-R stage stimulus, 3 groups of Ss learned 
a list of compound stimuli (trigrams surrounded by 
colors) Paired with single digits and were then asked 
to recall, given the digits as cues, either the color, the 
trigrams, or the compound stimuli. The results in- 
dicated, in support of the hypotheses, that recall of the 
colors was maximal and significantly greater than the 
near zero recall of both the trigrams and the com- 
pound stimuli—Journal abstract. 

6685. Hudson, Edwin M. (Otis Elevator Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Adaptive and nonverbal be- 
havior. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 
1395-1, 122 p.—A study of transfer of training in dy- 
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namic tracking tasks as a function of the difficulty 
levels and plant characteristics used during practice 
with an adaptive trainer. Groups trained in the 
adaptive modes showed greater transfer from practice 
to the test conditions than did the control groups who 
practiced on the criterion. Neither changes in plant 
characteristics nor methods of regulating the adaptive 
parameters had any significant effect upon the amount 
of learning except as they affected the level of difficulty 
of the task during practice.—N AV TRADEVCEN, 

6686. Ihalainen, Vilho J. Auf den Lernprozess 
einwirkende Faktoren. [Factors influencing the 
learning process.) Zeitschrift für experimentelle & 
angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(3), 391—4142.— The 
effects of 3 different forms of previous experience on 
subsequent learning tasks were tested using 118 stu- 
dents of an adult education program, between the 
ages of 16 and 24, as ՏՏ. Experience was provided 
in the form of (1) illustrative examples, (2) similar 
situations, and (3) outlines of the scientific principles 
of which the learning task was a part. The last form 
of experience was most successful in facilitating sub- 
sequent learning. (67-item bibliogr.)—W. J. Koppits, 

6687. Kausler, Donald H., Lair, Charles V., & 
Matsumoto, Roy. (St. Louis U.) Interference 
transfer paradigms and the performance of schizo- 
phrenics and controls. Journal of Abnormal & So- 
cial Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 584-587.—A group of 
chronic schizophrenics (n = 18) and a group of con- 
trol Ss (hospital employees, n = 18) were contrasted 
on the A-C and A-Br negative transfer paradigms, 
As expected, both groups yielded negative transfer on 
both paradigms, with significantly greater negative 
transfer for A-Br relative to A-C in the schizophrenic 
group only (ք Հ.001). As predicted from Mednick’s 
associative interference hypothesis, the difference in 
negative transfer between paradigms was significantly 
greater in the schizophrenic group than in the control 
group (p € .05).—Journal abstract. 

6688. Kintz, B. L.; White, Richard; Pappas, 
James; Miller, Noel, & Kover, Andrew. (Ohio U.) 
Scaled *Ease of Remembrance" values of random 
shapes and stimulus difficulty in paired-associate 
learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 
762.—3 groups of Ss learned lists of 8 paired-asso- 
ciates with nonsense shape of high, medium, and low 
"ease of remembrance" values as stimul, and 2-digit 
numbers as responses. There was no significant dif- 
ference among the group means, supporting the gen- 
eralization that varying stimulus meaningfulness has 
relatively little effect upon learning paired-associates. 
—Journal abstract. 


6689. Levine, Marvin; Morgan, Ross L., & Nei- 
berg, Alan D. Influence of first task practice and 
intertask similarity on transfer of training in a 
symbol substitution task. USAF AMRL TR No. 
64-96, 18 p.—The effects of degree of learning of a 
Ist task and degree of similarity between 2 tasks on 
the transfer of training from the Ist to the 2nd task 
were investigated. The basic relationship between the 
2 tasks was such that learning the 1st might well in- 
terfere with learning the 2nd. 12 groups of 15 college 
students learned a symbol substitution task to 1 of 4 
levels of mastery. They were then transferred to a 
task where the symbols in task I were rearranged to 
permit 3 degrees of intertask similarity. Extensive 
and persistent negative transfer was obtained. Dur- 
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transfer seemed to decrease as the degree of 
of task I increased. However, during the later stages 
of task II, negative transfer seemed to increase with 


ing the initial stages of learning task II, negative 
learning 


paced tasks involving relatively few discrete stimuli 
and responses.—US AF AMRL. 

6690. Lindahl, Maj-Britt. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
The importance of strategy in a complex lea: 
task. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
(3), 171-180,— The predictive value of cognitive 
strategies on behavior was investigated in a classifica- 
tion task. This was similar to usual concept learning 
tasks but a possibility to deductive solution was pro- 
vided together with the customary possibility to induc- 
tive solution. The results showed that improvement 
was dependent on the efficiency of the strategy. The 
theoretical interpretation of the results was that the 
learning of complex tasks depends upon hypothesis 
testing activity in the S rather than on automatic S-R- 
connections. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


6691. Melton, Arthur W. (Ed.) Categories of 
human learning. NYC: Academic Press, 1964. xvi, 
356 p.—Papers presented at a symposium on the psy- 
chology of human learning held at the University of 
Michigan in 1962 sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research. The theme was interrelationship of differ- 
ent categories of human learning. The intent was "to 
focus on definitional and taxonomic issues." Con- 
sidered were: classical and operant conditioning, rote 
verbal learning, probability learning, incidental learn- 
ing, concept learning, perceptual-motor skill learning, 
and problem solving learning. It was the concensus 
of the group that future symposia "stressing or includ- 
ing definitional and taxonomic issues raised (in the) 
present symposium were needed . . . that the inter- 
relatedness of 1 type of learning and every other 
should be recognized in structuring special category- 
oriented symposia."—C. H. Miley. 


6692. Miller, Marilyn E. (U. Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee) Incidental learning as a function of de- 
gree of intentionallearning. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 295-304.—In an extended replication of 
a study by Bahrick (1957), Ss were instructed to 
learn a serial list of nonsense syllables each of which 
was enclosed in a form. Depending upon the treat- 
ment group, Ss either had 1 trial or trials were re- 
peated until either 25%, 50%, 100%, 150%, or 200% 
serial learning was attained. 6 groups of 10 Ss each 
were told to learn the forms in preparation for a test 
(Int), 6 groups of 15 Ss were given no form-instruc- 
tions but included self-instructing Ss (Inc-1), and 6 
groups of 10 St were given no form-instructions and 
excluded Ss who admitted trying to learn the forms 
(Inc-2). Results similar to Bahrick’s were found for 
the Inc-1 groups and appeared to be attributable to 
self-instructing Ss. With incidental instructions, the 
forms recognized were independent of previously 
learned syllables.—Journal abstract. 
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6603. Miller, Marilyn E., & Burroughs, Alice A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Intentional learning 
of nonverbal material with simultaneous or inci- 
dental learning of verbal material. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(1), 263-268.—224 Ss were in- 
structed to learn a series oí 7 geometric forms, each 
enclosing 1 of 7 different nonsense syllables. 14 the 
Ss were instructed to learn the syllables for recogni- 
tion (Intention) and 34 were not (Incidental). A 
given syllable cither appeared in the same form on 
all trials (Constant) or in a different form on each 
trial (Varied). Stimuli were presented for cither 
2 or B sec. for either 1, 3, 5, or 7 trials. These data 
were compared with data previously obtained from Ss 
who learned the series of syllables and were tested for 
form recognition. Serial anticipation learning was 
slower for forms than for syllables. Varying the posi- 
tion of forms facilitated their recognition, but varied 
position had no effect upon syllable recognition. 

erial position error curves were inspected.—Journal 
abstract. 

6694. Murphy, Ian C. (Rampton Hosp., Retford, 
England) Serial learning. conditionabili , and the 
choice of an Max rah measure of anxiety. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 
(6), 614-619.—A stylus maze task and various condi- 
tioning procedures were undertaken by a group of 168 
psychopathic Ss thought to be characterized by abnor- 
mal anxiety reactions. Ratings of anxiety were ob- 
tained and cardiovascular responses to the maze task 
were measured, Serial learning and cardiovascular 
responsiveness were negatively related (p < .001). 
One form of conditioning (GSR) showed a positive 
relationship (p Հ.01) with serial learning assessed 
by a time score and a more complex relationship with 
an error score for the same task. The results are 
evaluated in terms of the special characteristics of the 
group. It seems to be important to think of a serial 
learning task as provoking anxiety and not merely 
being vulnerable to it. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


6695. Nakamura, Charles Y., & Broen, William 
E. Jr. (U. California, Los Angeles) Facilitation 
of competing responses as a function of “subnor- 
mal” drive conditions. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 180-185.—The effect of 
very low drive states on the probabilities of a dominant 
and a competing response were investigated. The 
response hierarchy was established through training 
procedures with dominant and competing responses 
having different reinforcement probabilities. Ss were 
40 male, college students. The results were consistent 
with the hypothesis, based on certain constructs from 
Hull-Spence theory, that competing responses are 
facilitated by reduction of drive within the range of 
low drives. It was concluded that the results support 
existing views on the important role of low drive in 
the modification of behavior.—Journal abstract. 


6696. Pishkin, Vladimir, & Wolfgang, Aaron. 
(VA Hosp. Oklahoma City, Okla.) Number and 
type of available instances in concept learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(1), 
5-8.—This study explored the effects of availability to 
S of 2 types of stimulus instances, correctly and incor- 
rectly sorted, on performance in a 4-choice concept- 
learning task. Errors to problem solution were re- 
duced by the availability of 1 instance in each of the 
4 response categories. Additional instances beyond 1 
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had ոօ appreciable effect. Performance when only 1ո- 
correctly sorted instances were exposed was unaí- 
feeted by availability. There was no significant inter- 
action between number and type of available instances. 


—Journal abstract, 

6697. James ԷԼ, & Glaser, Robert. 

(U. Pittsburgh) Learning set tion in pro- 
instruction. USAF AMRML TR No. 64 

14, 14 p.—2 different orders of 3 units of pro- 
grammed instruction were given to groups of students 
matched on intelligence or relevant achievement tests. 
Comparisons were made between groups that were 
high or average on each matching variable. Findings 
were: In a programed sequence error rate is a more 
appropriate measure than achievement for observing 
learning set formation, Learning set formation is ob- 
servable in programed instruction for all learners re- 
gardless of individual differences. Since error rate 
differed for some of the experimental groups while 
achievement remained the same, the results were in- 
terpreted to mean that a moderately high error rate 
program which offers opportunity for correction of 
response errors may be as effective in producing learn- 
ing as a low error rate program which confirms cor- 
rect responses.—U S AF AMRL, 

6698. Sassenrath, Julius M., & Kight, Howard Ք. 
(U. California, Davis) Anxiety, anxiety reduction 
and motivation instructions in human learning and 
performance. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 
243-250.— This experiment assessed the effects of (a) 
appropriate, random, and no reinforcement; and (b) 
stress (St) vs reassurance (Re) instructions in a 
learning situation on anxiety reduction and induction 
as measured by the Test Anxiety Questionnaire. The 
results, from a sample of 54 university students, 
showed no anxiety reduction or induction due to rein. 
forcement conditions but did show anxiety reduction 
for the Re group and anxiety induction for the St 
group. The former results indicate that anxiety re- 
duction and inductoin are not associated with another 
Ge stimulus. é However, the latter results sup- 
port the theory relating motivating instructions and 
test anxiety to learning. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6699. Schumsky, Donald A. (Tulane U.) Rela- 
tionship between generalization and ege 
tion: Training and the definition of response. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 
470-476.—Effects were studied of generalization vs. 
discrimination training upon 3 different stimulus- 
response relationships. Stimulus generalization gra- 
dients were obtained from 108 human Ss with instru- 
mental responding in the visual-spatial dimension. 
Significant differences in responding were found due 
to the training and the response variables. A signif- 
icant interaction between training and response types 
implied that the response types were differentially 
amenable to the 2 types of training. Reinforced trials 
with the standard contributed to the height of the 
generalization gradients obtained, The definition of 
the response class and the nature of S’s experience 
with. the variable stimuli affected the shape of the 
gradient. In discussing these results an attempt was 
made to reconcile various approaches to the relation- 
Ship between generalization. and discrimination, — 
Journal abstract, 


6700. Swets, John A., Harris, Judith R., Mc- 
Elroy, Linda S., & Rudloe, Harry. (Bolt Get 
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& Newman Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Further ex- 
periments on computer-aided learning of sound 
identification. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech Rep., 
1964, No. 789-2, 46 p.—A procedure in which the 
sound-label pairs are just presented and observed, in 
random order, was superior to procedures which em- 
ployed various configurations of continual interroga- 
tion, overt responses, immediate knowledge of results, 
presentation of items in a developmental order, and 
presentation of successive items conditional upon 
previous performance. In 2 additional experiments 
reported here the S was able to choose freely, at any 
time, among the various instructional procedures, and 
to regulate the introduction of new materials. Fur- 
ther analysis of the results provides detailed support 
of the earlier conclusions: e.g., success was positively 
correlated with the proportion of time spent on simple 
exposure to the sound-label pairs, and negatively cor- 
related with the proportion of time spent in active 
responding, receiving feedback, and making 2nd tries. 
3 variables related to streamlining of the task and 
temporal contiguity of sound and label account for 
nearly 100% of the variance.—N AV TRADEVCEN. 


6701. Thomas, David R., & Bistey, George. 
(Kent State U.) Stimulus generalization as a 
function of the number and range of generaliza- 
tion test stimuli. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 68 (6), 599-602.—5 groups of 20 human ՏՏ 
each were exposed to a monchromatic light of 550 my 
(yellowish-green) under instructions to remember it, 
and were subsequently presented with a random se- 
quence of stimuli under instructions to respond 
(finger lift from a telegraph key) only to the original 
value. The groups differed with regard to the num- 
ber (and range) of generalization test stimuli, vary- 
ing from 3 stimuli covering 20 my to 11 stimuli cover- 
ing 100 my. Although the gradient of the 3 stimulus 
group was symmetrical, increasing the number and 
range of stimuli employed in the test produced a pro- 
gressive asymmetry in the resulting gradients with 
proportionately greater responding to shorter and 
Shorter wavelengths (“greener” colors). These data 
were interpreted as consistent with a verbal-mediation 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


6702. Tosti, Donald T., & Ellis, Henry C. (U. 
New Mexico) Stimulus generalization in the ab- 
sence of discrimination factors. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 68 (6), 595-598. —2 experi- 
ments were conducted to determine the effects of re- 
moving 2 discrimination factors on gradients of stim- 
ulus generalization (SG) : preliminary training with 
the test stimuli and instructions to ignore the test 
stimuli during tests of SG. In both experiments 
(N — 28, 56) reliable gradients of SG were obatined, 
indicating that voluntary-response SG with human Ss 
can be obtained in the absence of these factors. 
Reliable gradients were obtained with response fre- 
quency but not with latency or magnitude—Journal 
abstract. 

6703. Tune, G. Տ. (Harvard U.) An experi- 
ment on the learning of redundancies. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 123-125.—2 sets of 
completely predictable stimulus maetrial, each having 
a unique pattern of redundancies, were used in a 
probability learning experiment. The 2 sets produced 
learning curves which were significantly different 
with respect to slope and amount of learning. A 
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definition of “meaning” in terms of patterns of re- 
dundancy was given and offered as an explanation of 
the differential learning found in the experiment.— 
Journal abstract. 

6704. van Mondírans, Adrian P. & Travers, 
Robert M. W. (Ս. Utah) Learning of redundant 
material presented throng two sensory modalities. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 743-751.— 
Ss received a series of learning trials with 1 list of 
the stimulus materials through an auditory presenta- 
tion, 1 list visually and 1 list audiovisually. 48 Ss 
learned lists of nonsense syllables, 48 learned lists of 
common words, and 48 learned lists of words with 
constraint. 14 of each group received the stimuli at 
the rate of 1 each 4 sec., 14 at the rate of 1 each 2 sec., 
11 at a 1-sec. rate, and % at 1 stimulus each .6 sec, 
There were no significant differences between the 
visual and audiovisual modes of presentation across 
all 3 types of stimuli, although at the shorter stimulus 
exposure times a slight trend was observed for the 
audiovisual mode to be inferior to the visual. When 
the stimuli were nonsense syllables, the auditory mode 
of presentation produced learning inferior to the other 
2 (p <.001), but the visual and audiovisual modes 
were similar. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6705. Wing, John F. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Effects of set on the serial-position curve for 
typographically-differentiated lists. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 515-519.—The problem 
was to determine whether typographic differentiation 
of a list was sufficient to facilitate learning and alter 
the shape of the serial-position curve, or whether an 
experimentally-induced set was also important. 3 
groups learned a list of 12 nonsense-syllables. For a 
control group this list was printed in black caps, but 
for 2 experimental groups the first and last halves of 
the list were typographically-differentiated. 1 experi- 
mental group (No Set) was simply instructed to learn 
the list. The other group (Set) was told to learn 2 
lists simultaneously. No facilitation of learning was 
found for either experimental group. The Set group, 
however, did produce a distinct, double-bowed curve 
which reflected significantly fewer anticipatory fail- 
ures at the middle serial positions. This establishes 
set as an important factor in the altered serial-position 
curve for differentiated lists—Journal abstract. 

Conditioning 

6706. Ader, Robert, & Scibetta, Joseph. (Ս. 
Rochester Sch. Med. & Dentistry) Temporal pa- 
rameters in the acquisition of a free-operant avoid- 
ance response in human subjectes. Psychonomic 
Science, 1964, 1(12), 385-386.—Male, medical and 
graduate students were subjected to a nondiscrim- 
inated avoidance regimen under different combina- 
tions of SS and RS intervals. Acquisition of the 
avoidance response was found to be a function of the 
RS/SS ratio; the most rapid acquisition occurring 
at ratios of 2:1 or greater.—Journal abstract. 

6707. Barratt, P. E. ԷԼ, & Beh, Helen C. (U. 
New England) Sublimal discrimination and the 
concept of vigilance. Australian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 16(2), 107-119.—10 experimental 5s 
underwent a procedure whereby a subliminal 500 cps 
tone (CS) was paired with photic stimulation 
(UCS). The “arousal” reaction of the alpha rhythm 
of the EEG was used as evidence of a CR. A sub- 
liminal tone of 800 cps and a 6/sec. pulsed subliminal 
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shock were used to test for discrimination. 10 
matched control Ss underwent the same procedure as 
the experimental Ss except that the 500 cps tone was 
never paired with the photic stimulation, Since ex- 
perimental Ss gave the CR to the 500 cps subliminal 
tone only and not to the 2 neutral stimuli and control 
5s gave no evidence of a CR, it was concluded that 
discrimination between subliminal stimuli occurs. 
The results of the study imply that some selective 
mechanism operates at a neural level whereby signif- 
icant stimuli are attended to and nonsignificant stimuli 
are not. (29 rei.) Author abstract. 


6708. De Leon, George. (Columbia U.) Condi- 
tioning the human heart rate with noise as the 
unconditioned stimulus. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 518-520.—An attempt was 
made to replicate, with light and noise, the heart-rate 
conditioning findings obtained with tone and shock by 
Notterman Schoenfeld, and Bersh (1952), An EEG 
was adapted for a cardiograph. With 8 human Ss a 
conditioning procedure was implemented in which a 
l-sec. light (CS) preceded a 6-sec. noise (UCS) by 
an interval of 6 sec. The results showed that after 
several such pairings the light came to exercise a 
depressant effect on the heart rate. Moreover, the 
characteristics of the CR in extinction, spontancous 
recovery, reconditioning, and a 2nd extinction paral- 
leled those of the CR obtained with tone and shock.— 
Journal abstract, 


6709. DeNike, L. Douglas. (Duke U.) The 
temporal relationship between awareness and per- 
formance in verbal conditioning. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 521-529.—Dif- 
ferential predictions concerning the role of awareness 
in verbal conditioning were tested through an experi- 
mental analysis of the temporal relationship between 
awareness and the inception of performance gains. 
Female college students were reinforced for “human 
noun” responses in a word-naming task and Ss’ 
awareness of this response-reinforcement contingency 
was assessed through ratings of “thoughts about the 
experiment” which each S recorded during the condi- 
tioning trials. Performance gains were found only 
for aware Ss. Furthermore, increments in perform- 
ance first occurred on the trial block on which aware 
Ss first recorded their correct hypotheses (verbalized 
awareness). The results were interpreted as support- 
ing the hypothesis that performance gains in verbal 
conditioning are consciously mediated. (23 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


6710. Fjeld, Տ. P., Stern, J. A., & Zimny, G. ԷԼ. 
(Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis) Effects of 
CS-UCS interval upon conditioning and extinction 
of GSR. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 
8(1), 4548.— This study investigated the hypothesis 
that more conditioning results when the CS-UCS in- 
terstimulus interval (ISI) equals the GSR latency dif- 
ference between tone and shock than when the ISI 
equals the generally presumed optimum interval of 
0.5 sec.. .. The Ss consisted of 2 matched groups 
of 9 paid volunteer female nursing students each. 
1 group was conditioned at 0.5 sec. ISI and the other 
Ss at their latency difference ISI. 12 conditioning, 
5 test, and 4 extinction trials were given. Analysis of 
variance of amplitude, latency, and recruitment meas- 
ures yielded no significant group differences on either 
test or extinction trials.. G. Shipman. 
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6711, Fuhrer, Marcus J. (U. California, San 
verbal — of 


France) Diferential 

heart rate with minimization of changes ra- 
tory rate. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Prychology, 1964, $8(2), 283-2N9.—A differential 


initially by acceleration of heart 
rate, followed by deceleration. A nonreinforced CS 

an initial deceleration followed by accelera- 
tion. When breathing at a fixed rate began with onset 
of the reinforced CS, the CR manifested less initial 
acceleration and the succeeding deceleratory phase 
was accentuated. Heart · rate changes produced by 
continuously reinforced, intermittently reinforced, and 
nonreinforced CSs were maximally differentiated dur- 
ing initial presentations of these stimuli—Journal 
abstract. 


6712. Gambaryan, L. S. O funksional’no! i an- 
atomicheskol uslovnogo dvigatel'nogo 
refleksa. [On the functional and anatomical structure 
of the conditioned motor reflex.] Erevan: Akad. 
Nauk Arm. SSR, 1959. 43 p.—The study of motor 
reactions in the light of conditioned-reflex theory has 
lead to research establishing a number of fundamental 
facts which demonstrate the “indisputable nature of 
Pavlov's ion of the holistic activity of the 
of conditioned reactions on 
the "total activity of the cortex." (German sum- 
mary)—4. D. London. 


(State Ս. Iowa) UCS intensity and th iative 
. Lowa Յո associative 
strength d 


Procedure. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 69(1), 101-103.--60 human Տտ were 
given 50 eyelid conditioning trials while engaged in 
a probability-learning task introduced for the purpose 
of masking the tioning experiment. For the 

orcement group (H^) on half of the trials 
a 2.0-psi air puff occurred 500 msec. after the 
S; on the other half of the trials 


6714. Kimmel, H. D. & Baxter, Ք. (Ս. Florida) 
Avoidance conditioning of the GSR. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 482-485-- 
2 groups օք 16 ՏՏ received 16 paired presentations of 
a l-sec 1000-cps CS followed by a 1-sec shock UCS, 
4 sec. after CS offset. The trials were 30 sec. apart 
on the average. In the Experimental group shock 
was omitted, except on the Ist conditioning trial, if S 
made a GSR, during the last 4 sec. of the CS-UCS 
interval, that was equal to or larger than the smallest 
GSR made by him in a preliminary CS-only series, 
In the Control group, the members of which were 
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matched to those of the Experimental group in trial- 
by-trial pattern of stimulation, shocks were 

on trials on which the Experimental S had not re 
ceived them, Shock omission was contingent upon 
S's response only in the Experimental group. Aver. 


age GSR magnitude during conditioning increased — 


Significantly for both Eë and the Experimental 
group was significantly higher than the Control 

The results were — — to mean that avoidance 
conditioning of the GSR is possible —Journal abstract, 


Florida 
function of the number of CS-US trials and tem- 
poral location of the novel stimulus. Journal 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 6(6), 567-572.— 
study of GSR itude to a novel stimulus (NS) 
presented during the CS-UCS interval after varyi 
numbers of conditioning trials at 5 points in the CS. 
UCS interval. 300 sophomores, in 6 groups of 50, 
received either 0, 1, 2, 10, 25, or 50 conditioning trials 
with a 7.5-sec CS (visual) and a shock UCS. Fol- 
lowing training the NS (auditory) was presented 
with the CS ati points in the CS-UCS interval. The 
GSR to the CS+NS increased in negatively ac- 
celerated fashion as a function of N, while the GSR 
to the CS alone went up and, then, went down. The 
temporal function of the GSR to the NS was flat 
prior to any conditioning, negatively early in condi- 
tioning, and positive after 25 and 50 trials. These re- 
sults were interpreted to mean that inhibition of delay 
develops during conditioning so that the focal point of 
excitation in the CS-UCS interval gradually shifts 
during conditioning from a point near the onset of the 
CS to a point near the time of delivery of the UCS.— 
Journal abstract. 


6716. Korotkin, I. I. Izmeneniia vysshei nervnoí 
deiatel’nosti, vyzvannye predstavleniem zadannogo 
Obraza. [Changes in higher nervous activity caused 
by suggested images.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot 
Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(6), 937-946.—Eyelid and mo- 
tor CRs were elaborated in 10 Ss aged from 32 to 55 
yr. Ss were then asked to imagine themselves as 
being older or younger, in a state of fatigue or alert- 
ness. No changes occurred in 1 S of the "thinking" 
type. In Ss of artistic type, the suggestion of old 
age and fatigue produced inhibition of conditioned 
and partly of unconditioned reflexes, and a weakening 
of active cortical inhibition, Suggestion of young age 
and of alertness lead to increased reflexes. Motor 
CRs were subject to greater changes than eyelid CRs. 
These changes are due to the emergence of a new dy- 
namic stereotype as a result of revived traces of 
previous experience, which are connected with the 
suggested image and which accordingly change the 
cortico-subcortical tone.—4. Cuk. 


6717. Linhart, J., & Tiiska, K. E problému 
diferenciace a zobeciiovani. [On the problem of 
differentiation and generalization.] Activitas Ner- 
vosa Superior, 1964, 6(4), 353-360.—The effective- 
ness of 2 schedules (positive and negative) of stimuli 
alternation was studied on 40 school children. Key 
pressing response was rewarded. Complex visual 
stimuli with a common sign (either negative or posi- 
tive) and 2 schedules of presentation were used. 
Long series of positive and long series of negative 
stimuli showed more rapid formation of conditional 
reactions and differentiations, but a less stable one 
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than the other schedule of short series of positive and 
negative stimuli—H, Bruml. 

6718. Marlowe, David; Beecher, Russell S, 
Cook, Jonathan B., & Doob, Anthony N. (Har- 
vard U.) The approval motive, vicarious rein- 
forcement and verbal conditioning. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 523-530.—This study in- 
vestigated the relati ip of approval motivation to 
verbal conditioning under vicarious reinforcement. 
15 college students completed 20 operant trials in a 
sentence construction task. They then observed E 
reinforce a “programmed” confederate who emitted 
critical responses according to a typical isition 
curve. 15 control Ss observed identical confederate 
behavior with the reinforcements omitted. An addi- 
tional 15 control Ss did not receive the observation 
phase. All Ss then were given 40 nonreinforced 
trials, A significant conditioning effect occurred only 
for Ss with high need for approval in the vicarious 
reinforcement condition. Results were related to pre- 
vious verbal conditioning research.—Journal abstract. 

6719. McDonald, David G., & Johnson, Laverne 
C. A re-analysis of GSR conditioning. USN 
MNPRU Rep. No. 64-6, 7 p.—Lockhart and Grings 
(1963) have suggested that a previous analysis of 
GSR conditioning by Stewart, LK Winokur, and 
Fredman (1961) failed to establish its major point, 
since it neglected to include a pseudoconditioning con- 
trol for sensitization effects. In this paper an experi- 
ment is reported in which this control was included, 
and it was found that the initial report of Stewart 
et al. was supported. That is, there was significant 
evidence of a conditional anticipatory GSR, which 
was not due to sensitization effects USN MNPRU. 

6720. Porter, John J., Engel, Ronald G., Brady, 
Kenneth Ք., & Kropp, John H. (U. Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee) CS duration and task instructions as 
determiners of extinction of the conditioned eyelid 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 375- 
376.—Eyelid responses were conditioned while a 
simultaneous sound intensity judgment was performed. 
All Ss received eyelid or sound instructions, oriented 
toward either the eyelid or sound task, and either a 
550 or 2550 msec. acquisition CS. Performance in 
acquisition and extinction decreased with sound task 
instructions, but showed no significant effect of dura- 
tion of CS in acquisition or extinction.—Journal 
abstract. 

6721. Price, Louis E., Vandament, William E., 
& Abbott, David W. (U. Massachusetts) Effects 
of ready signal condition on acquisition and ex- 
tinction of the conditoned eyelid response. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 516-518.— 
The effect of a verbal ready signal prior to each trial 
was investigated in eyelid conditioning. A no-ready 
signal group was found significantly higher in level of 
performance during acquisition and extinction than 
2 groups given a ready signal. A group instructed to 
blink at the signal and a group without such instruc- 
tions were not found significantly different, indicating 
that inhibition due to a blink immediately preceding 
the trial cannot account for the lower levels of re- 
sponding usually found when a ready signal is em- 
ployed.—Journal abstract. 


6722. Senter, R. J., & Hummel, William F. (U. 
Cincinnati) Suppression of an autonomic re- 
sponse through operant conditioning. Psychologi- 
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cal Record, 1965, 15(1), 1-5.—8 college-age Ss were 


mes to a brief shock administered contiguously 
with the emission of spontaneous GSR. A yoke- 
control group receiv shocks uncorrelated with 
GSR. When GSRs were consistently associated with 
shock punishment, a decrease in their frequency was 
observed, It is concluded that the aspect of GSR 
activity examined in this study is a conditionable 
operant and is associated with a sensory correlate.— 
Journal abstract. 

6723. Strelyau, Ya. Zavisimost’ diagnoza tipa 
vysshei nervnol deyatel'nosti ot kachestva bezus- 
lovnogo razdrazhitelya v uslovnoreflektornol me- 
todiki. [Diagnosis of type of higher nervous activity 
as a function of the unconditioned stimulus used in 
the conditioning method.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 
No, 6, 37-44.--24 female and 12 male Ss, aged 18 to 
27 yr., were conditioned to colored lights. Electric 
shock, heat, and voluntary tension of hand and arm 
muscles served as ՍՏ. Amplitude and latency of the 
GSR as well as ratings of unpleasantness of the stimu- 
lus by the Ss were the 3 response measures taken. 
These indicated that the physiological strengths of the 
3 types of US were different, electric shock being the 
Leg way muscle tension the weakest. It was found 
that diagnosis of the type of nervous system of 
each S based on excitation, inhibition, equilibrium, 
and mobility indices was a function of the US used: 
in only 2 Ss the diagnosis was the same using any of 
the 3 US; in 18 Ss the correspondence was only 
partial and in 16 Ss no consistent diagnosis could be 
made.—L. Zusne. 

6724. Wilson, — 8. H 3 Anon 
changes produced noxious ocuous 
stimulation. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psyci , 1964, 58(2), 290-295.—Skin con- 
ductance and beat-to-beat pulse rate were measured 
for 29 male Ss in a conditioning procedure using 8 
tones, 8 shocks, 8 tone-shocks and 8 final tones. Basal 
conductance is elevated by shock and threat of shock; 
it shows rapid adaptation during the initial tone series 
but remains elevated during and after shock. GSR 
is initially large to the 1st shock but steadily dimin- 
ishes. Sustained pulse rate is depressed by the Ist 
few presentations in each series but gradually returns 
to resting level. Local phases of deceleration imme- 
diately following stimulus onset occur in the initial 
tone series (subsequently adapting out), during the 
tone interval of the tone-shock series, and in the final 
tone series.—Journal abstract. 

Discdininstion 

6725. Baumeister, A. A., Beedle, R., & Hawkins, 
W. F. (Central Michigan U.) Transposition in 
normals and retardates under varying conditions 
of training and test. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 432-437—Normals and re- 
tardates matched on MA were compared with respect 
to transposition. 1⁄4 the Ss in each intelligence group 
were conditioned to respond to the middle-sized and 
the remainder were trained to the largest of 3 blocks 
with an area ratio of 2:1. The training blocks 
ranged in area from 1 sq. in. to 4 sq. in. Transposi- 
tion tests were made under 2 conditions: overlapping 
and non-overlapping. In overlapping, the blocks in- 
cluded the 2 larger forms employed in the original 
learning and a 3rd, 8 in. square. In the nonoverlap- 
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more often than orientation—Journal —— d 
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2 : 2 experiments are reported on age chan 
study for another investigation, a drop was noted be- 
tween ages 5 and 6 yr. in children's ability to dis- 
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The results օք that 
aged 3% to 7% yr. suggested 
of the stimuli were the most 
As the children became 
0 scanning process ap- 
to increase in importance.—Journal abstract. 
E 
f ity on stimulus 
discriminability. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 69(1), 30-34.—2 experiments tested the 
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following ե is: H 2 stimuli are equivalent մ 
are by the same event, or by 2 physi- 

y different but not discriminable events, we can 
expect that the differentiation of a set of stimuli will 


cards showing varying numbers of dots, in 
high to low discriminability condition, associated 
pee e of varying diameter. In Exp. II. roc- 
tang! varyi ight were associated with motor 

SKS experiments led to the 


conclusion that the discriminability of a set of stimuli 


Verbal Learning 


6730. Amster, Harriett. (Ս. California, Berke- 
ley) Evaluative judgment and recall in incidental 
. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(6), 466-473.—"The effects of the 
evaluative connotation of the context on free recall 
and on evaluative judgments were assessed experi- 
mentally. The materials were 4 lists of common 
nouns which had been previously rated for pleasant- 
ness. . . Total recall was greatest from an Hetero- 
geneous List, followed by Good and Neutral Lists, 
with recall from a Bad List lower than from the other 
lists. . . Good words were recalled best, followed by 
Bad and Neutral words in a Neutral List. Overall 
superiority in recall of Moderately Good over Mod- 
erately Bad words was significant only for intentional 
learners. Moderately Bad words were recalled better 
in a Neutral List than in a Bad List. Neutral words 
were also better recalled under incidental than under 
intentional set. The evaluative judgments showed 
clear contrast effects."—E. J. Aiken. 

6731, Battig, William F., & Koppenaal, R. J. 
Nä Maryland) Associative asymmetry in S-R vs 

-S recall of double-function lists. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(1), 287-293—Contrary to the 
Asch-Ebenholtz principle of associative symmetry, 
ae poorer backward (R-S) than forward 
(S-R) recall was demonstrated following the learn- 
ing of double-function paired-associate lists, wherein 
each item appears once as a stimulus and again as a 
response term but is paired with 2 different other 
terms. Since equal availability of stimulus and re- 
sponse terms is guaranteed by the formal identity of 
the 2 sets within these double-function lists, thereby 
eliminating a major shortcoming of previous attempts 
to test the Asch-Ebenholtz thesis that S-R and R-S 
associations within each pair are necessarily equiva- 
lent in strength, these results offer strong evidence 
against the validity of the principle of associative 
symmetry as applied to paired-associate learning. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6732. Bousfield, W. A., Puff, C. R, & Cowan, 
T.M. (U. Connecticut) The development of con- 
stancies in sequential organization during repeated 
free recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1964, 3(6), 489-495.— Multiple randomi- 
zations were prepared for 10 stimulus words which 
were unrelated in the sense of lacking interitem asso- 
ciative strength according to free associational norms. 
Free recall was obtained after each presentation of 
the words. The unit of organization was the inter- 
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trial r ition which occurred whenever a of creased, but not to the levels օք the acquisition 
items ana — on trial n was Aes criteria. —Author abstract. 
on trial n + 1. was proposed esti. 6737. Greenspoon, Joel (Arizona State Ս. 
.. — by chanse. NEE A, (Atte State Ս) 
A monotonic increase in was found as sponses, Psychological Record, 1965, 15(1), 43-50, 
the words were learned to the criterion of Տ consecu- —)J experiments were conducted to determine the 
tive errorless recalls."—E, G. Aiken, effect of different kinds of verbal feedback on the 
6733. Chen Shu- & Wang Shu-mao. (The maintenance of a in a paired-associate learn- 
influence of related elements on reproduction of iti 
tachistoscopically presented series of words] Acta of the syllable, "good," "right-wrong," and 
Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 143-151.— no — Բանան was introduced on test trials 
ing 5 series of 5 characters, 2 of which are similar interspersed between training trials, The results 
indicated ways, it is shown that reproduction of these — indicated that feedback was not necessary to maintain 
series is affected by the nature of the similarity of en cma if 1 or 3 test trials occurred between each 
the 2 words and by their position in the series. — trial. I 


1. D. London, to Տ between each training trial, then the 
6734. Davidson, Robert E. (u. California, kind of feedback significantly affected the number of 
Berkeley) Mediation and a correct were maintained on the test 


responses 
ciate learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, trials. The response syllable and the verba! stimulus 
1964, 55(6), 352-356.—60 2nd-grade children, split “good” were equally effective in maintaining the 
into independent groups, served as Ss in a PA task number of responses at a significantly higher level 
under 5 mediation conditions and 2 ability levels in — than the use of "right" and "wrong" and no feedback, 
order to — the differentia! effectiveness C in- E I T.) նե gi 
creasingly elaborated acilitating conditions, It was Hakes, » James, Carlton, T. 
: Dën (0 Tosa) AE 
us 


—.— to reach — աան that the and a vlt ition wee used. d S AER 
abilit oups were equally facilitated.—Jowrnal composed -syllable ves and were 
ztrack CT ԴԱՄ: Ke 1 errorless trial. The results indi, 


of 
6735. Ellington, Norma R., & Kausler, Donald cated that, contrary to Ebb " findings, no posi- 
H. (St Lou Մ) "Fate" of List 1 R-S associa- tive transfer was net Some — wen di 
tions in transfer theory. Journal of Experimental tained which indicated that the e st paradigm 
Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 207-208—Extinction օք Eeer SE Ss * 
List 1 R-S associations during practice on List 2 was interpre «ՐԾ ի — of = iations during 


tested for the A-B, C-B transfer radigm by means ` 
of the Barnes and Underwood (1959) modified recall learning. (17 ref.) —Jowrnal abstract. 


method. It was found that both the R-S associations 6739. Haun, Kenneth W. f. 

of List 1 and the stimuli themselves became increas- gers U.) A paradigm for experimental control of 
ingly unavailable for recall with increasing practice 188.205 process. P. 
on List 2. The R-S associations and stimuli of List 1965, 2(2), 53-54.—Ss learned 
2, however, became increasingly available for recall meaningful words and were tested under positive, 

with practice on List 2. A control group, without negative, and neutral transfer conditions for A-C or 

List 2 practice, indicated that the decrement in RS A-D pairs. Transfer conditions were not mixed, but 

recall on List 1 could not be attributed to simple were uniform in each of 3 groups. Positive and 

forgetting occurring during List 2 practice. Journal negative transfer were demonstrated. It is asserted 

abstract. that this paradigm makes experimental control of 

6736. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts) Mani- mediating process possible—Journal abstract, 

fest strengthening of correct responses of paired- 6740. Horowitz, Leonard M., Brown, Zita M., 

associates under postcriterion zero per cent occur- & Weissbluth, Stephen. (Stanford U.) Availa- 

rence of response members. Journal of General bility and the direction of associations. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 72 1), 135-144.—Lists of 4 easy Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(56), 541-549 — 
or hard pairs of CVCs were acquired under 100% is article reports evidence that a verbal association 
occurrence of response members (ORM) to 1/4, 2/4, is symmetrical if its units are equally available, An 
3/4, or 4/4 criteria. Following attainment of one of item's availability was increased by having S produce 
these criteria, there were 56 trials under zero per cent it from memory. By the PA method S learned pairs 
0 With the easy list, terminal levels of correct of disyllables, which together formed an associative 
responses under zero per cent ORM were markedly structure. The stimuli of some pairs were responses 
above the specified criteria of 1/4 and 2/4, slightly in other pairs; these stimuli thus became available, 
above the 3/4 criterion, and just below the 4/4 cri- S was then asked for 2 free associations to every 
terion. With the hard list, correct responses under disyllable. 4 conclusions were drawn from the re- 
zero per cent ORM Ist decreased in frequency from sponse hierarchies: (a) Available items occurred 
the 1/4, 2/4, 3/4, and 4/4 criteria; they then in- more often as responses in all hierarchies. (b) A 
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buckward atsowiation occurred as readily as a learned 
forward smectation if the PA stimulus was available. 


only themselves when their response was 

— (2 The data did not support a simple 

peine mediation as an explanatory concept.— 

Journal abstract, 

6741. Johnson, Kirk A. The effect of test trials 
paired adjectives. USAF 


provement in learning. This was true whether learn- 
ing was by means of prompting or anticipation trials. 
Other evidence indicated that when Ss are allowed 
to pace ves, the Quiz Mode will lead to a 
considerably greater amount of learning in a given 

any of the other modes of the Subject 
Matter Trainer. (22 ref.)—USAF AMRL. 


Neal F. (Ohio State U.) The 


° Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal — — eo» 502-504.—"The Ss 
were presented with an 8-item paired-associate list. 
The stimulus and Tesponse were presented simul- 
ՒՆ various total times, rates, and frequen- 
cies. Ss were then given 15 test trials when the 
s was presented alone. The measure of learn- 
ing was the number correct on the test trials. The 
results indicate that amount learned is a function of 
all 3 variables. Amount A Ee smoothly 
j X 3 or frequency of 
exposure the function rises — 1 . 1 and 5 
trials, with little change between 5 and 20. For the 
materials and method used in the present study a 
puit epiac oia 2 and 4 sec Dx optimal. 

addition, show a negatively accelerated 
relationship between number correct on a test trial 


preceding test trials."—E, G. 


6743. ones, Robert E., & Bourne, Lyle E Ս 
— ia) Delay of informative feedback in Ae 
learning. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 

: experimental investigations օք 
delay of IF in verbal learning are (oe The 
1 the effect օք short unfilled delay 
intervals, Results օք Exp. I and II indicate no 
reliable difference in performance on a verbal maze 
- 0- and 6-sec delay. Lengths of IF delay 
(0, 3, and 6 sec.) and of post-IF interval (0, 3, 
and 6 sec.) were combined factorially in Exp. III, 
which թ a paired-associate (PA) task. Per- 
formance improved with increases in both intervals 
and the effects were additive. Interpolation of a 
task-relevant activity during IF delay, using a trials- 
cd Ե IE (Bilodeau, 1956), was studied in 


gested no effect due to delay. In Exp. V, however, 
with IF in the form of response members only, per- 
formance declined with increasing delay. Results 
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were in terms of the molecular variables 
underlying delay of IF. (31 ref.) —/ournal abstract, 


6744. . (U. California, Berke. 
ley) — W: of serial lists as a 
function of the or absense of positional 
cues. 


cessive trials was varied, while the serial chain was 
kept intact. Following the interpolated task , . . an 
unpaced recall test was given in which S a 

to write down the responses from either 1 or 2 
List-1 learning was superior under Condition C than 
under Condition V, but these differences were elimi- 
nated in List-2 learning. These results were taken 
as evidence for the importance of the serial-position 
cue for the traditional serial task (Condition C), but 
also indicate that other serial cues . . . may 

as efficient as position cues for serial learning. Sig- 
nificant RI was obtained for Condition C, but not 
for Condition V. These differences were int 

in terms of an unlearning theory of interference. 
E. G. Aiken. 

6745. Keppel, Geoffrey, & Rehula, Robert J. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Rate of presentation 

ial learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 69(2), 121-125.—Serial-learning perform- 
ance was studied under 2 rates of presentation, 2 and 
4 sec. Following the attainment of criterion (5/14 
and 10/14) presentation rate was either switched to 
the other rate or not switched. A final condition con- 
sisted of an alternation of 2- and 4-sec trials. Al- 
though criterion was reached more rapidly under the 
4-sec rate, the total learning time required did not 
differ between the 2 rates. Performance on the post- 
criterion trials was primarily a function of the rate 
of presentation on the postcriterion trials with the 
precriterion rates having limited influence over the 
postcriterion trials —Journal abstract. 

6746. Kintz, B. Lee. (Ohio State U.) Rated 
association values of pronounced items. Perce, 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 452-454.—The 
dissyllables of Noble (1952) were scaled as to rated 
association value when presented visually, orally, of 
both visually and orally. Correlations among mean 
and median association values were all quite high 
(.90 or above). It was concluded that available lists 
of pronounceable verbal items can be used when it is 
desired to vary association values for pronounced 
items.—Journal abstract. 


6747. Langer, Jonas, & Rosenberg, B. G. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Non-verbal representation 
of verbal referents. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(2), 363-370.—The degree to which non- 
verbal sound symbols are consistently matched with 5 
classes of referents was assessed. It was found that 
listener Ss tended to match the sounds with the par- 
ticular referents which initially guided the speaker Ss 
to produce the symbols. High incidence of consistent 
matching obtained among the listener Ss for all 
referent classes. Highest agreement obtained for 
simple spatial referents and least for color and evalua- 
tive referents.—Journal abstract. 

6748. Leicht, Kenneth L., & Kausler, Donald H. 
(Saint Louis U.) Functional stimulus learning as 
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related to degree of SSES at wayapas, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1 1), 
100-101.—Functional stimulus learning for 
nonsense syllables, as measured by of 
stimuli paired with specific responses, varied Հաջ 
with both stimulus meaningfulness and degree of S- 
practice, with scores exceeding S-R 

until a common as was attained. Further, 
letter identification indicated that more letters of the 
stimulus were utilized as the functional stimulus 
under high than low meaningfulness, ing a 
convergence between the nominal rg mm o 
stimulus as meaningfulness increases. Journal ab- 
stract, 

6749, Lippman, Louis J, & Denny, M. b 
(Michigan State U.) Beli effect աջ 
function of intertrial interval. Jowrnal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(6), 496-501.— 
“A discrimination theory, stating that serial position 
effects are dependent upon the inter-trial interval for 
providing a discriminable order cue, was tested by 
the following experimental conditions: (1) where the 
inter-trial interval (ITI) was eliminated by equati 
it with the inter-stimulus interval, (2) a ty Կ IT 
was eliminated and the beginning of the list was 
disguised, and (3) where the 1115 location was 
varied. These groups were compared with a 
condition. All experimental conditions significantly 
reduced primacy-recency effects and retarded rate of 
acquisition, Experimental Ss typically utilized their 
own discriminable item for establishing an idiosyn- 


disrupted. 
faster —Author abstract. 


6751. Mayzner, M. S., & een ns / K. M. 
(New York U.) Short-term storage retrieval 
of paired-associate material. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 59(1), 113-123.— This study, consisting 
experiments, was designed to examine the effects of 
list length and display time on the short-term reten- 
tion of paired-associate material. Exp. I, employing 
90 Ss, involved a 3 X 5 X 5 mixed analysis-of-vari- 
ance design with 3 levels of list length (5, 7, and 9 
city-temperature pairs), 3 levels of display time (15, 
30, and 60 sec.), and 5 trials per Տ. Exp. 11, employ- 
ing 20 Ss, involved the 4 conditions of Exp. I, with 
Ss tested each week for 10 wk., with 20 trials/wk. 
The overall results indicate significant effects on 
storage and retrieval capacity as a function of list 
length, display time, and extended periods of prac- 
tice. Author abstract. 

6752. Miller, Gerald R. (Sul Ross State Coll.) 
Intrinsic organization of serial lists. Psychological 
Reports, 1905, 16 (1), 47-50.—24 Ss learned 4 12-item 
serial lists. 1 list was composed of consonants, an- 
other of numbers, another of 6 numbers followed by 
6 consonants, and another of 3 numbers followed by 
3 consonants followed by 3 names of months followed 
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by 3 color mames, S saw the entire list and then 
responded orally. The criterion was 1 perfect trial. 
By a Duncan Multiple-range F test Gg mean was 
different from each other mean (p < 05). In an- 
other 16 Ss learned 2 lists (each contain- 
ing 4 categories of items). In 1 list the members of 
the categories were grouped together; in the other 
իշ Ape mot. The mean number of trials to cri- 
was different by a t test (p < 001 ).—Jowrnal 
abstract. 
6753. Norton, Frances J. (Wisconsin State U., 
Stevens Point) Rate of learning and tive 
inhibition. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 987- 
Previous studies suggest that susceptibility to 
associative inhibition may vary inversely with learn- 
ing speed, To investigate differential effects of inter- 
f . fast and slow Ss learned a list of paired 
adjectives to a common performance criterion. Ex- 
^ Apa under Ad — 
t produced interspersing of new items in 
the recall list. Interference occurred both when Ss 
were instructed to learn the new items while recalling 
those previously learned and also when Ss were in- 
structed to attend only to previously learned items. 
Mean recall scores for experimental Ss were signifi- 
cantly inferior to those of a control group. Slow 
learners were more adversely affected by interference 
than fast learners.—/ow abstract. 


Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 1-2.—2 
classrooms of Sth 
ing and transfer lists of verbal paired-associates in 
order to test the merits of a group techni 
onstrating the facilitating effects of iated asso- 
ciations on the learni: new responses, A practice- 
test procedure was followed, utilizing a projector and 
screen for the presentation of materials and indi- 
vidual booklets for the responses of Ss.—Journal 


abstract. 

Cameron R., Ulehla, Z. J., & 
Lehman, Տ. (Ս. Colorado) 
order and paired-associate learning. 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 
A paired-associate learning task involved functions 
which related numerical responses to numerical 
stimuli. Some order characterized each of 17 dif- 
ferent functions. The results showed that Ss used 
the order incorporated in a function to reduce their 
error in responding to stimuli encountered for the 
Ist time. For all different functions, error in initial 
responses to new stimuli decreased as the number of 
experienced S-R pairings increased.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6756. Peterson, Margaret J. (Indiana U.) Ef- 
fects of delay intervals and meaningfulness on 
verbal mediating responses. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 69(1), 60-66.—Delay inter- 
vals of 0, 2, or 8 sec. were interpolated between the 
2 acquisition stages of a mediation paradigm or 
between the 2nd acquisition stage and the test stage. 
When the learning materials were of relatively low 
meaningfulness, mediated facilitation was found with 
delays of 0 and 2 sec. but not with a delay interval 
of 8 sec. When the learning materials were of high 
meaningfulness, mediated facilitation was observed 
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a function of the 
D 
egy, 1965, 69(2), 111-118—This study tests the 


assumption that in the A-B, A-C transfer paradigm 
— — մարագի of qe 2 overt n 
responses the acquisition oi second list 
in the unlearning of the first-list associations. 
an RI design using the A-B, A-C paradigm the 
interpolated trials on a second 
type of responses either remained 
same as in List 1 or was different. Free recall 
associations revealed ter RI and more 
interlist intrusions for the conditions using the same 
type of It appears that the degree of un- 
upon the frequency with which 
first-list are elicited during second - list 
learning. results are consistent with the posi- 
fe that unlearning isa Mm sharing some of the 
characteristics of experimental extinction. 
—Journal abstract, 


N Junes H. (Colgate U.) Effects 
of and anticipation procedures 
Paired-associate learning in unmixed and 
list designs. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
ug, 795-801.—2 experiments compared verbal PA 
ing by the standard anticipation technique with 
learning by a nonanticipation method in which im- 
mediate confirmation of correct responding was elimi- 
L Most previous investigations have found that 
learning by the latter procedure is superior to learn- 
by the usual anticipation method. In Exp. I, 
employed an unmixed list design, no differences 
were obtained between the 2 methods at 
levels of list difficulty. However, Exp. II, 
same materials in a mixed list design, 
showed Superior learning of items gemens the 
nonanticipation method regardless of the di 
the list. The conflicting results of the 2 experiments 
suggest that evidence for pow verbal PA learning 
a od may depend, at least 
in part, upon the list design employed.—Journal sum- 


in -associate learning. Journal 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, Sco 
474-479,— Paired- associate learning was used in 
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expected to produce interference. these 
color names were printed in inappropriate ink colors 
The S was required to associate the ink colors 
the (single digit numbers). The 


terms and also as response terms. In 2 of the condi- 
tions the word appearing with a given ink color was 

ways the same. In 2 other conditions the word 
varied from trial to trial with only ink color constant, 
“The results indicated maximum interference occur- 
ring when the word and ink color were consistent 
from to trial and when these were response 
terms.“ E. G. Aiken. 


6761. Scandura, Joseph M. (Florida State U.) 
Familiarization and cue selection. Psycholonical 
3 1905, 16 (1), 19-22.--266 Ss were gi 
different kinds of familiarization training with om- 
— stimuli, each having only 1 discriminating ttri- 

e. Those familiarized with the stimuli used during 
PA learning had fewer learning errors than the con- 
trols. Although a significant over-all effect also was 
noted, subcomparisons revealed that differential rein- 
forcement of discriminating stimulus cue, during 
familiarization, was superior to reinforcement of non- 
discriminating cues only with the control stimuli. 
The corresponding rent with the learning stimuli 
was in the same direction, however, and no inter- 
action was noted. The former result supported cer- 
tain other predifferentiation studies; the latter find- 
ings were harder to explain, but were tentatively 
attributed to asymptotic conditions.—Journal abstract, 

6762. -Rey, Madeleine; Groen, Guy, & 
Bra, NE (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Latencies on last error in paired-associate learn- 
ing. Psychomomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 15-16.— 
Response latency was measured in a paired-associate 
experiment with 3 response alternatives and 12 stimu- 
lus items. The mean error latency showed a rapid 
initial increase compared to the mean success latency. 
Further analysis revealed that the mean latency on 
the trial of last error was considerably larger than 
mean latencies on trials before or after the trial of last 
error.—Journal abstract. 


6763. Simon, Seymore, & Cerekwicki, Louise. 
EE Illinois U.) Supplementary report: 
ckward learning 


^ 
ո „ 


wz and stimulus familiarization 
inhibition in children. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
15(3), 685-686.—This experiment was concerned, in 
part, with assessing the generality of findings ob- 
tained by Simon and Wood (1964) concerning the 
relative facilitation and inhibitory effects of prior PA 
stimulus familiarization on subsequent PA learning. 
Ss were 52 6th and 7th grade children. Results 
essentially supported those previously obtained with 
college students. The large attrition rate of Ss fail- 
ing to reach familiarization list criterion suggests 
the fairly selected nature of the population of children 
to which these results can be generalized—Journal 
summary. 

6764. Taylor, Ann B., & Irion, Arthur. (Tulane 
U.) Continuity hypothesis and transfer of train- 
ing in paired-associate learning. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 573-577.— 
Rock's experiments on 1-trial learning were recast in 
the context of a transfer of training experiment. Ss 
learned a Ist list of paired-associate adjectives to a 
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jal criterion and then learned 3 2nd list that 
Šved from the items 
fed correctly during practice on List 1. 4 
— allowing for a range of 
geet: from positive to negative transfer, 
among 


PH 


: 
Ñ 


cd. The differences 


ormances on List 2 support a 
E interpretation of learning.—Jowrnal 


6765. Teghtsoonian, Robert. (Smith 
One-trial learning 


K 
3 
SÉ 


i 


Ë 


The 
the correct items, their spatial location in the displ 
of alternatives, and the identities of the Goce 


Occurring on the trials just preceding and on those 
just following the Ist errorless trial. This analysis 
was performed for cach of the 12 items and medians 
were reported to represent each S's typical perform- 
ance. The sudden and sharp drop in the number of 
errors at the critical trial was construed as evidence 
of 1-trial learning.—Jowrnal abstract, 

6766. Wallace, William P., Underwood, Ben- 
ton j. (Northwestern U.) Implicit responses and 
the rvie of intralist in verbal learning 
by normal and retarded subjects. Journal of Edu- 
catio, 1 Psychology, 1964, $5(6), 362-370.—This 
Study was based on the assumption that implici 
ciative responses (IARs) to verbal stimuli are less 
likely to occur in retarded than in normal Ss. With 
normal Ss IARs to conceptually related words should 
facilitate free learning and retard PA learning. For 
retardates, if IARs do not occur or occur y 
Conceptual similarity should have little effect on either 
type of learning. triple interaction 


found. Retardates showed fewer within-concept er- 
rors in PA learning and less clustering in free 
learning than did normals.—Jowrnal abstract. 

6767. Warr, Peter B. (U. Sheffield) Repetition 
associate items. 


ing of i i 
if learning is measured by recognition rather than 
by recall. An experiment is which fails to 


which may be 


6768. Williams, Juanita H. (VA Cent, Bay 
Pines, Fla.) Conditioning of i A re- 
view. Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62(6), 383-393. 
—Recent research in the conditioning of verbal be- 
havior offers support to a learning-theory interpreta- 
tion of changes that may occur in 3 
Manipulation of awareness states, use of verbal con- 
ditioning as an independent variable, and effect օէ the 
reinforcement history of S in verbal conditioning 
experiments are being explored in relevance to con- 
trolled and measurable modification of verbal behav- 
ior. Evidence is accumulating that the generalization 
of an experimentally acquired verbal response is a 
function of the common cue-producing properties of 
the several classes of which it may be a member. 
(2-p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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68(5), 441-448.—A verbal paired-associate “at 
ment with 45 Grade 5 children indicated that both 
facilitation and interference, relative to per 
on control word pairs, can be produced 2 
in the same Ss. This was accomplished by ad. 
i word pairs in (a) A-B, B-C, A-C 
paradigm for facilitation pairs, (b) A-B, B-C, 
AC for interference pairs, (c) A-B, X-C, A-C 
for one type oí control, and (d) new word pairs for 
another type of control, Error analyses revealed that 
the mechanism underlying the positive and negative 
transfer was mediational in natute. Journal abstract. 
6770. Yeh Hsüan, & Tsao Jih-chang. Inter- 
ference and dominance in simultaneous memorization 
of different materials, visually and auditoril EE 
a) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No, 2, 131- 
of 8 words each were presented by means 
Different lists of words were 


ists simultaneously. Control tests 
with only visually or auditorily presented materials 
were also The results indicated that, in 
comparison with control tests, the effici of simul- 
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102 daily sessions. The results show that regardless 
of apparent positive or negative verbal content, vocal 
statements such as "That's good!" and “You're so 
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forcers, but a pure tone is only weakly reinforcing. 
Response to each of the auditory stimuli declined 
with successive days.—Author abstract. 

6772. Cahoon, D. D., & Wenrich, W. W. (VA 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Verbal reinforcement: 
Where do we go from bere? Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(1), 141-143.—It is noted that studies օք 
verbal reinforcement are on the decline. This is 
related to the fact that verbal reinforcement has not 
emerged as an automatic strengthening phenomenon. 
However, verbal conditioning techniques may still 
provide an effective tool for investigating interview 
variables, and a plea is made for further research 
on this basis.—Journal abstract, 

6773. Cautela, Joseph. (Boston Coll.) The ef- 
fect of drive on probability learning. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 67-71.—Each of 2 groups 
of Ss was divided into high- and low-drive groups 
on the basis of MA scale scores. The Ss were given 
200 trials on a probability learning task with 70 per 
cent reinforcement on 1 side and 30 per cent rein- 
forcement on the other. There was no difference 
between groups (ք < .05) in their probability choices 
and neither group differed (p < 05) from the ob- 
jective probability scores. The results are discussed 
in terms of the number of trials involved, the intro- 
duction of emotional arousal, and Hullian theory.— 
Author abstract. 


6774. Dean, Sanford J. & Hiesinger, Luise. 
(Syracuse U.) Operant level, awareness, and the 
greenspoon effect. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(3), 931-938.—3 groups of Ss were instructed to 
say words. For 1 group E said “mm-hmm” follow- 
ing each plural noun response. For a 2nd group E 
delivered the reinforcement on a fixed random basis 
in the same proportion as the reinforced group. A 
3rd group received no reinforcement. On the basis 
of an intensive interview conducted following a brief 
extinction period, no S was found to be aware, No 
difference due to the reinforcement was found be- 
tween any of the experimental groups. The relation- 
ship of the results to those of other recent studies and 
alternative explanations for findings of “learning 
without awareness” in earlier investigations were 
discussed —Journal summary. 


6775. Dison, Paul W., & Oakes, William F. 
(U. Hawaii) Effect of intertrial activity on the 
relationship between awareness and verbal operant 
conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 69(2), 152-1574 groups of 25 Ss constructed 


trials, while RC and UC had no such intertrial ac- 


interview was conducted. The reinforced groups in- 
creased significantly in number of “I-we” sentences 
constructed and did not differ in the amount of con- 
ditioning. The correlation usually found between 
awareness” and conditioning scores was found in 
D - correlation in the 
Opposite direction was found for Group RN. (The 
correlations for RN and RC were significantly dif- 
ferent.) It was concluded that the intertrial activity 
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(color naming) interfered with the "awareness". 
conditioning relationship, but not with the condition- 
ing, per se, thus suggesting an automatic strength- 
ening effect of the reinforcement, not mediated by 
cognitive processes, ie, "awareness." The results 
were interpreted as not supporting the Dulany- 
Spielberger position on the relationship between 
"awareness" and conditioning, but rather as support- 
ing the Verplanck-Krasner position—Journal ab- 
stract, 

6776. Knowles, J. B. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chi- 
chester, Sussex, England) Rigidity, extraversion 
and verbal conditioning effects. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 282-286.—A prediction that 
an extrovert should condition less readily than an 
introvert was investigated. 30 Ss were given a con- 
ditioning experiment and 2 personality assessment 
inventories. A slight but Statistically nonsignificant 
trend was reported for the prediction. A 2nd experi- 
ment was then designed to confirm and amplify find- 
ings which indicated that introverted Ss used signifi- 
cantly more Ist person pronouns than the extroverted 
Ss. The results were conflicting. “These data raise 
considerable doubt about the reliability of perform- 
ance measures derived by this method of conditioning, 
and indicate that the present procedure did not permit 
an adequate test of the hypothesis being investigated.” 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


6777. Marston, Albert R. (U. Wisconsin) Re- 
sponse strength and self-reinforcement. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 537-540.— 
The relationship of self-reinforcement (sr) to re- 
sponse strength was examined by varying number of 
external reinforcements during training, keeping cri- 
terion of learning constant. 3 percentages of rein- 
forcement were used: 10092, 75%, and 50%. A 2nd 
factor compared sr with the usual extinction proce- 
dure, and with extinction preceded by instructions to 
“continue as before.” Learning consisted of a verbal 
discrimination task learned to a criterion of 60% 
correct. After reaching criterion, Ss in the sr group 
were told to press for the green reinforcing light 
whenever they were confident they were correct. 10 
blocks of test trials were given all groups. The results 
confirmed the hypothesis that frequency of positive sr 
would parallel frequency of correct responses during 
the test period. Frequency of correct responses was 
directly, rather than inversely, related to percentage 
of reinforcement in training. The sr groups did not 
differ from extinction groups and neither showed sig- 
nificant decreases in correct responses.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 


6778. Martin, Randall B., & Dean, Sanford J. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Multidimensional stimulus 
differences in discrimination learning and verbali- 
zation of the reinforcement contingency. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 1601), 235-240.— This study 
explored the effects of the number of dimensional 
differences on discrimination learning in a verbal 
conditioning task. The stimulus dimensions were 
degree of hostile connotation and color disparity. 
Ss were presented pairs of neutral and hostile words 
and were reinforced for using hostile words. In 1 
group, the hostile group, the hostile words were 
printed in different colors from the neutral words; in 
the other group, both were printed in the same color. 
In 1 group, the hostile words were of mild intensity ; 
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in the other group they were of intense hostility. 
Color disparity was the only variable consistently to 
affect use of the reinforced hostile word and post- 
experimental report of the response reinforcement 
contingency.—J ournal abstract. 

6779. Nelson, Frank B., Reid, Ian E., & Travers, 
Robert M. W. Effect of electric shock as a rein- 
forcer of the behavior of children. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(1), 123-126.--3 rote-learning tasks 
were administered to 180 children. Reinforcement 
was given either on right responses or on wrong 
responses and consisted of the words “right” or 
“wrong,” a 400-cps tone, or an electric shock. Each 
task was given either in a long or a short form and 
was always run to 12 trials. No significant effect was 
found for reinforcement mode. Significantly more 
learning occurred when the feedback was contingent 
on a wrong response than on a right response.— 
Journal abstract. 

6780. Perry, Sally L., & Moore, John W. (U. 
Massachusetts) The partial-reinforcement effect 
sustained through blocks of continuous reinforce- 
ment in classical eyelid conditioning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 158-161.— 
The partial-reinforcement effect (PRE) was demon- 
strated in human eyelid conditioning by 2 groups of 
24 Ss each: one group received 80 acquisition trials 
under 50% random reinforcement. The second group 
received 100% reinforcement. Percentage CRs over 
20 extinction trials was highest for the first group. 
A third group was shifted from 50% to 100% rein- 
forcement after Trial 40 and then extinguished after 
Trial 80. Covariance adjustments of the extinction 
performance of this group for acquisition perform- 
ance and for intertrial blink rate indicated that the 
PRE was sustained through the block of continuous 
reinforcement. A modification of the Humphreys- 
expectancy version of the discrimination hypothesis 
could predict this result—Journal abstract. 


6781. Reece, Michael M. (Wayne State U.) 
“Climate” and temporal verbal reinforcement. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 284-286. 
This experiment has demonstrated that periodic (tem- 
poral) verbal reinforcement of all verbalization by 
36 Ss during an association task and the climate of 
the experimental conditions—warm or cold, deter- 
mined by the expressive movements of the E—effec- 
tively influenced the degree of verbalization. The 
greatest improvement was found in the warm-rein- 
forced condition in contrast to the decrement resulting 
from the cold-nonreinforced condition. The rein- 
forcement effects of the warm expressive movements 
were clearly demonstrated. It was suggested also, 
that coldness had an inhibitory effect upon the learn- 
ing.—Author conclusion. 


6782. Staples, Frederick R., & Walters, Richard 
(Ontario Hosp., New Toronto, Canada) Influ- 
ence of positive reinforcement of aggression on 
subjects differing in initial aggression level. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1964, 28(6), 547-552. 
— 60 females, who were ostensibly serving as assist- 
ants in a learning study, were required to deliver 
electric shocks as punishments for "errors" to a con- 
federate of E, Ss selected the intensity of the shock 
they delivered. During a training period experimen- 
tal Ss were verbally reinforced for delivering shocks 
of relatively high intensity. Pretest-to-posttest in- 
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creases in intensity of shock were significantly greater 
for experimental Ss than for control, nonreinforced, 
Ss. This increase was, however, confined to Ss who 
used an intially high or medium level of intensity ; 
Ss initially using low initial intensities were not 
influenced by the reinforcement procedure—Journal 
abstract. 

6783. Steinberg, Danny D., & Oakes, William F. 
(U. Hawaii) onditioning semantic response 
classes. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 802.— 
To investigate the question of whether words occu- 
pying the same general area of "semantic space" 
function as response classes in verbal operant con- 
ditioning (VOC), a VOC procedure was applied to 
words falling at opposite ends of the good-bad, hard- 
soft, and active-passive scales of the semantic differ- 
ential. The reinforcement significantly affected the 
number of choices of words with lower scale values 
for the good-bad and hard-soft scales, but not for the 
active-passive scale.—Author abstract. 

6784. Witte, Robert Տ. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Long-term effects of patterned reward schedules. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 
588-594.—Human Ss participated in a 2-choice prob- 
ability-learning study spanning 5 experimental ses- 
sions, After being exposed to different reward pat- 
terns during an initial training session, all 3 groups 
of Ss worked under a random reward pattern during 
the 4 remaining sessions. Measures of conditional re- 
sponse probability suggested that the 3 groups were 
indistinguishable during the last 3 experimental ses- 
sions. These findings were described more accuratel 
by a stimulus-sampling model (Burke and Estes) 
than by a schemata model (Restle). A more fine- 
grained analysis of behavior following subsequences 
of identical rewards revealed consistent group differ- 
ences, even during the final experimental session. On 
the other hand, an analysis of behavior following sub- 
sequences of alternating rewards to reveal any group 
differences during the final experimental sessions. 
Neither of the above models accurately described be- 
havior following the various subsequences of rewards. 
—Journal abstract. 

6785. Witters, Donald R., & Bachrach, Arthur 
J. (Arizona State U.) The effects of competing 
contingencies upon fixed ratio baselines in a small 
group situation. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(1), 
103-110.--3 female university students were placed in 
a group situation, each being put on her own FR 
schedule. When each S showed a stable baseline per- 
formance, competing schedules of reinforcement were 
introduced for 2 of the Ss. It was found that in- 
dividual baselines could be established and that com- 
petition at high FRs could not be maintained while 
competition at lower FRs could be maintained. The 
density of reinforcement seems to be the important 
variables in producing this difference in rate of 
verbalization Journal abstract. 


Learning Theory 


6786. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Con- 
temporary learning theory. Indian Psychological 
Review, 1964, 1(1), 12-20.—During the last 10 or 15 
yr. more enthusiasm has been envinced in the new 
physiology and biochemistry of learning, mathematical 
models, computer simulation, programmed learning 
and the technology of instruction, reexamination of 
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verbal learning, imitative learning and the problem oí 
reinforcement. Various suggestions for learners are 
summarised for stimulus-response theories, cognitive- 
type theories, and personality theories. (32 ref.)— 
U. Pareek. 

6787. Kelley, Earl C. (Wayne State Ս.) An- 
other look at individualism. ETC: A Review of 
General Semantics, 1964, 21(3), 287-320.—The 
author sees ion as the crucial phenomenon of 
human life. “It is through this process that all learn- 
ing takes place. The way this process develops the 
cortex determines the kind of person any newborn in- 
dividual can become. The psychological self is built 
by its perceptions. And this self is what an individual 
becomes.” This idea was developed by professor 
Adelbert Ames, Jr. in his research between 1940 and 
1955, and is considered crucial by the author. “It is 
the opposite notion of perception so long held by so 
many. The perceiver decides what a thing is and 
where it 15. Thus the individual becomes the all- 
important part of the process of perception, rather 
than the least important." The characteristics of the 
individual are further discussed.—J. A. Lücker. 


6788. Kintsch, Walter, & Morris, Charles J. (U. 
Missouri) Application of a Markov model to free 
recall and recognition. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(2), 200-206.—In 2 experiments 
lists of nonsense syllables were learned by the methods 
of recognition and recall. In a 3rd experiment Ss 
first learned to recognize a list of nonsense syllables 
and then to recall it. The recognition data could be 
described by a simple 2-state Markov model. A 3- 
state Markoy model was needed for the description of 
the recall data. It was hypothesized that recall learn- 
ing involved 2 stages, a recognition stage and a 2nd 
stage where the response becomes available in the ab- 
sence of the stimulus, and that each of these stages can 
be described as a simple Markov process. In Exp. IIT 
it was shown that recall learning after recognition 
learning can actually be described by a 2-state Markov 
model.—Journal abstract. 


6789. Sklansky, J. (RCA Lab., Princeton, N. J.) 
Two-mode threshold learning. USAF AMRL 
TDR No. 64-39, 53 p.—In certain “threshold learning 
Processes” (TLPs) associated with pattern recogni- 
tion and Sensory perception, the process of training 
an O to recognize patterns or distinguish levels of 
Sensory excitation may be modeled by a finite-state 
Markoy chain. When the statistics of the signals re- 
ceived by the O move at random between 2 sets of 
parameters, we have a “2-mode” TLP, modeled by 
a 2-mode Markov chain. Using a probabilistic meas- 
ure of effectiveness, the effectiveness of a "simple 
incremental" feedback policy is shown to be greater 
for 2-mode TLPs than for 1-mode TLPs over a cer- 
tain range of environmental and structural statistics. 
A method of designing periodic train-work schedules 
for 2-mode TLPs is described. (“Train” and “work” 
correspond to “closed-loop” and “open-loop” respec- 
tively.) In many real adaptive processes an “RC ap- 
proximation” of the train-work dynamics is applicable. 
For these processes the ratio of working time to re- 
training time, yielding a desired performance level, is 
maximized when the work-retain period is made as 
small as possible. Many stochastic processes present 
modeling problems of near psychological complexity. 
Ways in which open-loop/closed-loop relationships 
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can help the life scientist or engineer model adaptive 
processes by 2-mode TLPs are indicated—USAF 
AMRL. 

6790. Teevan, Richard C., & Birney, Robert Ը, 
(Eds.) Theories of motivation in learning. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1964. vii, 215 p. 5175 
(paper.) 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


6791. Alin, Lars H. Experimental studies in 
verbal versus figural learning and retention. Stock- 
holm, Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1964. v, 216 p.— 
Rate learning and retention research studies by sev- 
eral authors are reviewed and discussed, Research on 
memory was carried out in 11 experiments, with 639 
college students as Ss, The experiments consisted of 
listening to tape recordings several tunes and then 
making a written reproduction of the text. The 
object was to study retention of texts after long-time 
intervals, to learn if text structure with meaningful 
material is important, and if structure variation influ- 
ences long-term retention. Results indicated that re- 
tention of errors as responses during Ist learnings 
persist; that interference from earlier learning texts 
is effective during 3 to 6 mo., and even 2 yr.; and that 
time of day of learning influences retention values 
greatly, The author acknowledges the pioneer work 
of others who had similar results, such as percent of 
retention, errors, etc. (125 ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6792. Averbach, Emanuel. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Inc.) Comments on the note by Eden. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 982. (See 39: 3914) 


6793. Bahrick, Harry P., & Bahrick, Phyllis O. 
(Ohio Wesleyan U.) A re-examination of the in- 
terrelations among measures of retention. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16 
(4), 318-324.—The interrelations among measures of 
anticipation, recognition and savings are examined. 
It is shown that (a) the difficulty level of a recogni- 
tion task can be above or below that of anticipation 
for the same material, and (b) the slope of retention 
curves based upon recognition measures may be more 
or less steep than the slope of curves based upon recall 
measures of the same material. Previous contrary 
conclusions reflect the exclusive use of easy recogni- 
tion tests, and experimental designs in which the de- 
gree of learning is much greater for the recognition 
than for the recall task—Author abstract. 


6794, Baker, James D. A technique for obtain- 
ing non-dichotomous measures of short-term 
memory. USAF ESD TR No. 64-678, 37 p.—The 
conceptual framework of this technique is derived 
from current theoretical developments in the measure- 
ment of subjective (personal or intuitive) prob- 
abilities. An STM feasibility study was conducted 
to assess this approach. Performance measures were 
obtained using a device that produced response vec- 
tors which were transformed into equivalent dichot- 
omous scores and uncertainty measures. The derived 
dichotomous data were compared to data obtained 
from equivalent, dichotomously scored studies. No 
deleterious effects on recall were found when this re- 
sponse mode was used. The uncertainty measures 
showed well-defined evidence of the effects of pro- 
active inhibition in this task. Confidence judgments 
were derived from the response vectors, These judg- 
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ments were found to be at least as good, in terms of 
realism of conf measures, as several existing 
techniques for obtaining confidence judgments di- 
—— (25 ref.) —US AF ESD. ` 

6795. Baker, James D., & Organist, Walter E. 
Short-term memory: Non-equivalence օք զ 
and message items. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-254, 
16 »—This study was designed to discover whether 
que: :nd message items are equivalent in their effect 
on ` :t-term memory in situations where a person 
is rc aired to process a sequence of messages while 
concurrently processing queries about them. It was 
assumed that recall is consistently degraded as the 
number of items interpolated between a message and 
its subsequent query increases. It was hypothesized 
that this degradation is greater for those subsequences 
with interpolated queries than for those containing 
messages only. The results showed that interpolated 
queries do degrade recall significantly more than do 
messages.—USAF ESD. 

6796, Bodin, Arthur M., Crapsi, Lewis A., Deak, 
Marilyn R., Morday, Theobold R., & Rust, Lau- 
rence D. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Predic- 
tion of free recall from word-association meas- 
ures: A replication. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 69(1), 103-105.—Mean recall fre- 
quency of 99 Kent-Rosanoff words was investigated as 
a function of cue number, a measure of intralist asso- 
ciation, Word cards were shuffled and viewed for 
5 sec. each by 15 female and 13 male undergraduate 
Ss, 17-19 yr. old. Following a 15-min. rest, Ss had 
5 min. for written recall. Results showed a signiticant 
relationship between cue number (Nc) and mean re- 
call frequency. Peaks and valleys graphed from 
replication and original data matched and coincided 
with Nc's unique to one word, suggesting these fluc- 
tuations reflect particular, not random effects. Cue 
linkage increased with Ne and depended on associa- 
tion strength between cuing and cue-linked words, 
replicating original findings, and, originally unre- 
ported, favored early recall.—Journal abstract. 

6797. Bureshova, Oľga, & Buresh, Ya. (Inst. 
Physiol, Prague)  Fiziologiyo neposredstvennoi 
pamyati [The physiology of unmediated memory.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1963, 9(6), 63-75.—Literature 
on loss of memory is reviewed with respect to a 2 
phase theory of memory, i.e. long and short term mem- 
ory. For each such phase the literature is reviewed 
for information from clinical cases and experimental 
studies including loss of memory after electric shock, 
anoxia, narcotics, and hypothermia. The import of 
these results for various theories of learning and 
memory is discussed. (75 item bibliog.)—H. Pick. 


6798. Conrad, R., & Hull, A. J. (U. Cambridge, 
England) Information, acoustic confusion and 
memory span. British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
55(4), 429-432.—Immediately after visual presenta- 
tion, Ss were required to recall 6-letter sequences. 
Sequences were drawn from 4 vocabularies. There 
were 2 3-letter vocabularies, distinguished by the 
probability of acoustic confusion within them, and 2 
9-letter vocabularies similarly distinguished. Mem- 
ory span is shown to be effectively independent of in- 
formation per item, and to depend substantially on the 
probability of acoustic confusion within vocabularies. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6799. Dallett, Kent M. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Intelligibility and short-term memory in 
the repetition of digit strings. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1964, 7(4), 362-368.—28 nor- 
mal Ss heard 7 digits masked by noise, and repeated 
either (a) the first 3 digits, (b) the last 3 digits, (c) 
all 7 digits, or (d) all 7 digits after saying "zero." 
Over the range of intelligibility tested (approximately 
6095 to 10095), accuracy of 7-digit repetition im- 
proves linearly as accuracy of 3-digit repetition im- 
proves, with the average slope being near 1.00. These 
data were interpreted to mean that the decrement in 
intelligibility that results from masking is accom- 
panied by an added decrement in short-term memory. 
—Journal abstract, 


6800. Eriksen, Charles W., & Steffy, Richard A. 
(U. Illinois) Short-term memory and retroactive 
interference in visual perception. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 423-434.—3 ex- 
periments were performed on the relation of backward 
masking effects in visual perception and short-term 
perceptual memory, In all experiments the 1st stim- 
ulus was a brief presentation of a display consisting 
of a random pattern of Xs and Os arranged in a cir- 
cular pattern. At predetermined intervals after 
termination of the display (10-700 msec.) an arrow 
appeared indicating a position on the preceding dis- 
play and S reported whether the position had con- 
tained an X or O. In none of the experiments was 
any evidence found of a brief perceptual memory. 
Exp. I showed impaired performance when indicator 
followed display within 100 msec. In Exp. II elimina- 
tion of possibility of luminance summation resulted in 
no significant effect attributable to delay of the in- 
dicator. Exp. III indicated marked individual differ- 
ences in retroactive interference functions occasioned 
by the delay of the indicator.—Journal abstract. 


6801. Evans, R. A. (Johnstone Training & Res. 
Cent., Toledo, O.) Word recall and associative 
clustering in mental retardates. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 413-418—To in- 
vestigate the factor of measured intelligence and mate- 
rial incentive as they relate to word recall and associa- 
tive clustering, 32 adult male retardates were divided 
into 2 groups on the basis of high and low intelligence 
and then redivided into subgroups which received the 
conditions of material incentive (candy or cigarettes) 
or no material incentive, Each S was read random- 
ized lists of 20 stimulus words (animals, food, cloth- 
ing, and parts of the body) on 5 consecutive trials. 
After each trial Ss had to recall as many words as 
they could. On words recalled, brighter Ss tended to 
exceed duller Ss, and the effect of material incentive 
was negligible. Material incentive and low intel- 
ligence groups tended to produce more inappropriate 
responses than their respective counterparts. 2 indices 
of associative clustering were used: the RR and RRc 
measures. None of the experimental variables were 
related to either measure. Problems concerning the 
effect of errors on clustering indices are also dis- 
cussed.—V. S. Sexton. 

6802. Goldin, Paul C. (Worcester State Hosp.) 
Experimental investigation of selective memory 
and the concept of repression and defense: A the- 
oretical synthesis. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 365-380.—A review of the 
experimental literature on selective recall has failed to 
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support the psychoanalytic hypotheses that (a) re- 
pression and defense involve an active memory inhibi- 
tion independent of selective learning or interfering 
anxiety, (b) the content of the defense persists in the 
unconscious. These findings in conjunction with fur- 
ther analysis of ambiguous aspects of the psycho- 
analytic concept have led to the adoption of a level 
of awareness model of defensive behavior. In this 
model defense was conceived as an absence of reflec- 
tive awareness of esteem-reducing feelings affected 
primarily through the learning օէ behavioral habits 
which influence expectancy and attentional processes. 
A program for research into the relation of level of 
awareness to defense was outlined. The development 
of appropriate techniques and procedures to assess 
level of awareness was emphasized. The potential 
contribution of combined criterion measures of level 
of awareness and of behavioral response dimensions 
such as selective recall for clarifying the relationship 
of successful and unsuccessful defense to anxiety was 
discussed. (77 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6803. Golin, Sanford. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Recall as a function of awareness of CS-UCS 
contingency. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 
919-923.—Ss were presented with a list of words 
some of which were followed by shock, others not fol- 
lowed by shock. Ss were aware of the relationship 
between shock and some of the shocked words (SA 
words) but were unaware of this relationship for 
others of the shocked words (SU words). % of the 
Ss recalled the words immediately, the other 16 after 
a 30-min. delay. Delayed recall of SU words was 
inferior to that of SA words and delayed recall of SU 
words was inferior to that of immediate recall of SU 
words, The results indicated that shock resulted in a 
decrease in delayed recall when S was unaware of the 
CS-UCS contingency.—Journal summary. 


6804. Kalin, Rudolf. (Harvard Ս.) Effects of 
alcohol on memory. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 635-641.—Ss wrote TAT 
stories at 3 points during social drinking in an ex- 
perimental condition (with alcoholic beverages — wet, 

Հ 18), or in a control condition (dry, N — 17). 
On the next day Ss were asked to describe the TAT 
rsen and to reproduce the stories they had written 

fore. Several measures of recall were developed. 
Results showed: (a) A linear decrease in memory asa 
function of alcohol consumption. (b) No decrease in 
memory for stories written immediately before drink- 
ing. (c) An improvement for the dry group in the 
recall of stories written late as compared with early. 
(d) An attenuation of stable individual differences in 
memory in the wet condition. (e) Selective forget- 
tng due to the presence of "physical sex" in the 
original stories, when these were written after drink- 
ing ; also, selective forgetting of pictures which elicited 
Such stories, (f) Selective remembering of stories 
with "physical sex" from some dry administrations.— 
Journal abstract. 

6805. Keppel, Geoffrey. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Problems of method in the study of short-term 
memory. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(1), 1-13. 
— Considerations of design which have been problems 
in the study of long-term memory are discussed in the 


context of short-term memory research. These prob- 


lems include the type of experimental design (inde- 
pendent versus repeated measures), the measurement 
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of immediate retention, and the means by which the 
retention interval is filled. This review indicates that 
these methodological problems are also present in the 
investigation of short-term memory. 

6806. King, David J., & Dodge, Ann-Michelle. 
(Albion Coll.) The influence of oral recall on im- 
mediate and delayed memory for meaningful mate- 
rial practiced under delayed auditory feedback, 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 141-147.—3 
groups of Ss read a 5-paragraph story. The experi- 
mental group read the middle paragraph under condi- 
tions of .2-sec. DAF. Both an immediate and a de- 
layed oral recall were obtained. Immediate memory 
for the material presented under DAF was severely 
impaired. The delayed retention showed a marked 
relative increase in retention, but not enough to ճո. 
absolute increase to eliminate the significant differ- 
ences between experimental and control groups.— 
Author abstract, 

6807. King, David J., & Wolf, Sidney. (Albion 
Coll.) The influence of delayed auditory feedback 
on immediate and delayed memory. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 131-139.—Ss recalled a 
short story immediately after reading it and again 24 
hr. later. The immediate memory of the story was 
significantly poorer for the experimental group as 
contrasted to 2 control groups. There were no sig- 
nificant differences among the 3 groups for accuracy 
of delayed memory.—Author abstract. 


6808. Kintz, B. L., & Zaffy, Donna J. (Ohio U.) 
Short- and long-term retention and task difficulty. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 229-232.--40 Ss 
were required to learn 2 lists of paired-associates (an 
easy list and a more difficult list). A modified an- 
ticipation method allowed measures of short-term and 
long-term retention to be taken. Item difficulty had 
no effect upon STR, but had a large effect upon LTR. 
These data were interpreted to indicate that 2 distinct 
memory mechanisms are involved in the 2 retention 
durations.—Author abstract. 


6809. Lavery, J. J. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Retention of a skill as a func- 
tion of display/hand movement ratio during train- 
ing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 626. 


6810. Lewis, Mary E., & Teichner, Warren H. 
(U. Massachusetts) The effect of various modes 
of rehearsal on short-term recall. NAVTRADEV- 
CEN Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 1303-1, 22 p.—This re- 
port is 1 of 3 evaluations of differently proposed 
methods for increasing the ability of individuals to 
report the contents of briefly exposed alphabetic dis- 
plays. A study was made of the effects on short-term 
recall of the last and next last dsiplay in a rapid 
series of the following modes of rehearsal: silent, 
vocal, manual, and combined vocal-manual rehearsal. 
The results suggested that rehearsal aids when mem- 
ory is severely stressed, as for recall of the next last 
display, and that vocal rehearsal is superior to the 
other modes. The military implications of the results 
are discussed.—N AV TRADEVCEN. 

6811. Mackworth, Jane F. (Defence Res. Med. 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Auditory short-term mem- 
ory. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 18(4), 
292-303.—Immediate recall of sets of digits, letters, 
and colour or shape names presented aurally re- 
sembled recall of visual material in the effects of 
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material and message length, but more items were 
recalled when the messages were presented faster, in 
contrast to visual presentation. Vocal rehearsal dur- 
ing presentation reduced recall. 10 Ss were tested for 
each comparison.—Jowrnal abstract. 

6812. Mayzner, M. S., & Alder, Տ. (New York 
U.) A further study of information “chunking” 
and short-term retention. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 59(1), 125-130.—The present study was de- 
signed to examine the effects of letter frequency and 
organizational pattern on the short-term retention of 
letter stimuli. A total of 60 Ss were tested individ- 
ually in a 2X 4 mixed analysis-of-variance design 
with 2 levels of diagram letter frequency (high and 
low) and 4 levels of organizational pattern (12 lines 
with 1 letter/line, 6 lines with 2 letters/line, etc.). 
The results showed that both main effects and the 
interaction term were significant and were interpreted 
in terms of Miller's “chunking” model of information 
storage and retrieval_—Author abstract. 


6813. McGovern, Jean B. Cake U.) 
Extinction of associations in Íour transfer par- 
adigms. Psychological Monographs: General & Ap- 
plied, 1964, 78(16, Whole No. 593), 21 p.—3 factors 
were identified as involved in the production of retro- 
active inhibition (RI) in immediate, written free re- 
call of 4 transfer paradigms: (a) extinction of first- 
list S-R or forward associative connections; (b) 
extinction of first-list R-S or backward associations ; 
and (c) extinction in response-recall, i.e., extinction 
of associative connections formed between environ- 
mental or contextual stimuli and first-list responses. 
The first and third factors were hypothesized as op- 
erating in the A-B, A-C paradigm. The first and 
second factors were hypothesized as operating in the 
A-B, A-Br paradigm. The A-B, C-B and A-B C-D 
paradigms were included for independent verification 
of Factors b and c, respectively. Results, verified all 
hypotheses concerning the presence of extinctionlike 
factors operating to produce RI in the 4 paradigms. 
Results indicate that paired-associate recall may be 
divided into 2 stages: a response-recall phase and an 
association phase. A loss in recall apparently may 
occur in 1 phase independent of loss in the other 
phase. Loss in recall in the associative phase may be 
produced by factors a and/or b listed above. Losses 
in in response-recall were attributed to Factor c. (27 
ref.)—Author abstract. 

6814. Roehrig, William C. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst.) Psychomotor task with perfect 
recall after fifty weeks of no practice. Perceptual 
Փ Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 547-550.—7 Ss were 
trained to varying extents on a difficult balancing task, 
and then tested after 50 wk. without practice. The 
learning curves of all but 1 S continued after the 
hiatus as if there had been no break in training. The 
results were compared with those from other studies 
of long-term retention of motor skills, and various 
possible explanations for the unusually high retention 
were discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6815. Seibel, Robert; Christ, Richard E, & 
Teichner, Warren H. (Ս. Massachusetts) Per- 
ception and short term memory under work load 
stress. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech Rep., 1964, No. 
1303-2, 28 p.—This report is 1 of 3 evaluations of 
differently proposed methods for increasing the ability 
of Ss to report the contents of briefly exposed 
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alphabetic displays. In this case, for both experienced 
and naive Ss, it was found that increasing the number 
of consecutive displays, the number of displays per 
unit time, and the number of letters per display, all 
lead to an increase, or at least no decrease, in the total 
number of letters correctly reported when S was asked 
to report all that he had seen. These forms and levels 
of input stress did not lead to breakdown in perform- 
ance. If Ss were called on to report only certain parts 
of what they had seen, however, then the increases in 
input stress lead to decreases in total number of cor- 
rectly reported letters, The results suggest that Ss 
protect themselves from high input rates by filtering 
out what they cannot handle, and only if they must 
process the information are high input rates likely 
to lead to performance breakdown, The military 
implications of the results are discussed—NAV- 
TRADEVCEN, 

6816. Siillwold, Fritz. Das unmittelbare Behal- 
ten und seine denkpsychologische Bedeutung. 
[Immediate recall and its significance for the psychol- 
ogy of thinking.] Göttingen, Germany: Verlag für 
Psychologie, 1964. 155 p.—The idea, theories, gen- 
eral significance, traditional methods of investigation, 
and performance reliability of immediate recall are re- 
counted. Also discussed are immediate recall as a 
common factor; particular investigations concerning 
influencing factors and correlative relationships of im- 
mediate recall to other variables; investigations of the 
relationship between capacity for immediate recall 
and intelligence; the idea of thinking ; hypotheses con- 
cerning the relationship between immediate recall and 
thinking, and a plan for its empirical study; the ex- 
perimental groups; the materials and methods of the 
investigation; and presentation and interpretation of 
the findings. (363 ref.) E. E. Johnson. 


6817. Taub, Harvey A. (Ս. Massachusetts) Ef- 
fects of differential value on recall of visual sym- 
bols. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69 
(2), 135-143.— The effects of differential ratio of 
value, exposure time, and number of categories upon 
the detection and report of letters were investigated in 
a visual search task. The differential ratios of value 
of the letters were 2:1, 4:1, 8:1, and 16:1; the 
exposure times of the stimulus slides were 0.5, 1.5, 
and 2.5 sec.; and the numbers of categories on a side 
were 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 letters. The results indicated 
that Ss made more correct identifications, initial re- 
sponses, and false reports of higher value symbols than 
of lesser value. Further, the percentage of correct 
identifications and percentage of initial responses of 
higher value symbols varied with exposure time and 
ratio. These effects were attributed to selective recall 
from short-term memory storage.—Journal abstract. 


6818. Tuan, Huei-fen; Chao Li-ju, & Tsao Jih- 
chang. [Studies on the methods of memorization 
used by junior middle school pupils.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 4, 340-351.— Classical prose, 
consisting of 40 sentences of 180 words, was mem- 
orized by 63 junior middle school girls. Various 
methods of memorizing were used. Memorizing by 
first analyzing the content and structure of the prose 
was the most effective method ; memorizing sentence 
by sentence the least effective.—I. D. London. 

6819. Tune, G. S. (Harvard U.) Sequential 
errors in a time-sharing task. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 415-419.—An experiment 
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is described in which Ss were required to maintain 
a set pattern oí responses while simultaneously en- 
gaged in a monitoring task. The results showed that 
selective deterioration in períormance took place 
which was demonstrable only by means of a sequential 
analysis oí responses and not by a simple count of the 
errors made. The results are engen —— to 
a concept of ormance decrement which proposes 
that — through the various levels at which 
a task is organized is a function of the capacity of 
short-term memory. Journal abstract. 

6820. Uhlmann, Frank W., & Saltz, Eli. (De. 
troit Edison Co.) Retention of anxiety material 
as a function of cognitive differentiation. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(1), 55- 
62.—56 high differentiators and 50 low differentiators 
were selected from a group of 164 tested men. (a) 
Immediate and delayed recall of connected discourse 
was superior for high differentiators. (b) Retention 
by high differentiators was not affected by 3-hr. delay. 
Retention of anxiety material by low differentiators 
deteriorated over the 3 hr., nonanxiety material did 
not. (c) The drop in retention of low differentiators 
over time was not related to intelligence. (15 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


6821. You Hsing-shen. [Preliminary studies on 
the forgetting of auxiliaries and substantives in first 
year junior middle school pupils.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1964, No. 4, 377-380.—Pupils were required 
to memorize passages in classical and modern prose. 
Utilizing reproduction at various intervals after mem- 
orization, the retention of substantive and auxiliary 
words was tested with the following results: (1) 
Forgetting is greater for auxiliaries, a result which 
is explained as due to the fact that pupils memorize 
only the general meaning of the text, overlooking the 
role of auxiliary words in a sentence, The latter are 
either omitted or rendered erroneously. (2) Knowl- 
edge and experience affect the understanding of the 
text and its reproduction which is also influenced by 
ES * expressions encountered therein. —I. D. 

ondon. 


6822. Zinchenko, P. I., & Repkina, G. V. (Khar- 
koy State Ս, USSR) E postanovke problemy 
operativnoi pamyati. [A formulation of the concept 
of operative memory. Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 
No. 6, 3-12.—The characteristics of a special type 
of short-term memory, distinguished from immediate 
memory, are discussed. The term “operative mem- 
ory” is derived from the fact that its use is most pro- 
nounced in operators of complex automatic systems 
where, to reach a decision, a series of continuously 
presented chunks of information must be remembered 
for a short period of time, then forgotten as rapidly 
as possible. Thus operative memory is basically asso- 
ciated with solving certain types of practical problems. 
Soviet and foreign experimental work on short-term 
memory is reviewed and a research proposal to in- 
vestigate operative memory is made—L. Zusne. 


THINKING 


6823. Anthony, W. S. (U. Auckland, New Zea- 
land) A Hullian reasoning situation. Quarterly 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 
378-382.—An experiment on a well-known but little- 
investigated situation proposed by Hull, is reported. 
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The results are inconclusive. (18 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

6824. Ball, Thomas S. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Perceptual concomitants of con- 
ceptual reorganization. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(6), 523-528.—Scheerer held that 
perceptual reorganization occurs as a concomitant of 
an induced shift in performance on a conceptual sort- 
ing test. This study provided an empirical test of 
Scheerer's claim for a group of mentally retarded Ss. 
A perceptual test which utilizes the phi phenomenon 
was administered to 12 retarded Ss who successfully 
made the shift on the sorting test (the Pass Group) 
and 12 who did not (the Fail Group). The Pass 
Group showed evidence of a highly significant per- 
ceptual reorganization, whereas no such evidence was 
found for the Fail Group. These results strongly sup- 
ported Scheerer’s claim, but for a group which he 
believed incapable of conceptualization and perceptual 
reorganization.—Journal abstract. 


6825. Carr, John E. — 5 Washington Sch. Med.) 
Cognitive complexity: Construct descriptive terms 
vs congnitive process. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(1), 133-134.—It was hypothesized that cognitive 
complexity (CC) scores derived from own and pro- 
vided constructs may be equivalent because of the 
limited relevance of specific construct descriptive 
terms to the actual underlying cognitive dimensions 
used by the judge. 63 Ss, assigned to three levels of 
abstractness, were administered the Interpersonal 
Discrimination Test from which were derived 2 CC 
type scores: differentiation, based on the number of 
nonrepeated constructs generated, and over-all dis- 
crimination, based on the extent to which functionally 
independent construct dimensions were broken down. 
The groups were not significantly different on mean 
differentiation scores, but were significantly different 
on mean discrimination scores. The results were 
interpreted as supporting the original hypothesis and 
further implications were discussed.—/ournal ab- 
stract. 


8626. Kogan, Nathan, & Wallach, Michael A. 
Risk taking: A study in cognition and personality. 
NYC: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964. 278 p.— 
Composed entirely of previously unpublished material, 
this book offers a meticulously researched and illu- 
minating inquiry into the problem of how man thinks. 
Cutting across traditional boundaries in psychology, 
it demonstrates how a risk-taking conceptualization 
can integrate concepts and findings previously classi- 
fied under such separate headings as motivation, 
personality, social psychology, cognition and judg- 
ment, thinking, and intelligence. In exploring the 
question of what can be learned about the psychology 
of thinking from concepts drawn from the study of 
tisk taking, the authors (1) investigate risk taking 
as it operates within a motivational context, (2) 
study the meaning of generality and specificity in 
risk-taking behavior, (3) examine relationships with 
cognitive-judgmental and intellective ability behav- 
iors, (4) consider how different individuals react to 
the consequences their decisions generate, (5) evalu- 
ate the influence of personality in steering persons 
toward risk or conservatism. N. Colgin. 

6827. Leont'ev, A. N. Myshenie. [Thinking.] 
Voprosy Filosofü, 1964, 18(4), 85-95.—An article 
on thinking. It provides a Marxist analysis of the 
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thought processes from historical and contemporary 
perspectives.—/. D. London. 

6828. Nakahara, Jun-ichi, & Toda, Masanao. 
Optimal strategies and human behavior in fungus- 
eater game 4. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-237, 60 p. 
—Fungus-eater games yield a class of sequential de- 
cision tasks which involve both mean objects and 
end objects in a not-too-unrealistic fashion. Study 
of human strategies and of the optimal strategies in 
these games may improve our understanding of com- 
plex dynamic decision tasks. The optimal strategy 
for the 4th fungus-eater game, which depends upon 
the level of fungus storage, is derived and the behav- 
ior of human playing this game is reported. US. AF 
ESD. 

6829. Orr, David B. (American Inst, Res., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Note on thought rate as a function 
of reading and listening rates. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 874.— lt is proposed that thought 
rate tends to be limited by early exposure to com- 
paratively slow input rates, both visual and auditory. 
Exploratory research by the author and his colleagues 
is cited which tends to support the conclusion that 
rate of processing of connected discourse is normally 
habituated, but is trainable—Author abstract. 


6830. Posner, Michael I. (U. Wisconsin) In- 
formation reduction in the analysis of sequential 
tasks. Psychological Review, 1964, 71(6), 491-504. 
— This paper proposes a taxonomy of information- 
processing tasks. Information conserving, reducing, 
and creating operations are viewed as different meth- 
ods of processing. The main concern of this paper 
is information reduction which, it is suggested, repre- 
sents a kind of thinking in which the solution is in 
some way implicit in the problem, but in which the 
input information must be reflected in a reduced or 
condensed output. A number of tasks within the 
areas of concept identification and utilization are 
shown to have this character. If the tasks require 
complete representation of the stimulus in the re- 
sponse (condensation) the amount of information re- 
duced is directly related to difficulty both during 
learning and in utilization of previously learned rules. 
If the tasks allow Ss to ignore information in the 
stimulus (gating) the direct relation between reduc- 
tion and difficulty is found during learning but may 
not occur after the rule is learned.—Journal abstract. 


6831. Wyer, Robert Տ., Jr. (State Մ. Iowa) 
Assessment and correlates of cognitive differen- 
tiation and integration. Journal of Personality, 
1964, 32(3), 495-509.—Attempts to assess and vali- 
date 2 characteristics of cognitive structure, differen- 
tiation and integration, and to determine possible 
effects of these characteristics on cognitive behavior. 
Differentiation was conceptually defined as the num- 
ber of distinct concepts contained in a cognitive 
domain. Integration was conceptualized as the degree 
of interrelatedness of these concepts. (N — 40) 
Integration was unrelated to either differentiation 
measure. Tt correlated negatively with the tendency 
to resist change in the interpretation of experience. 
l measure of differentiation, reinterpreted as the 
number of concepts formed in construing a given 
quantity of experience, correlated negatively with the 
ability to integrate experiential elements into a mean- 
ingful whole. The 2nd measure, interpreted as a 
measure of dimensional distinctiveness, correlated 
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positively with the ability to relate aspects of experi- 
ence according to both similarities and differences. 
—D. G. Appley. 


Problem Solving 


6832. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) In- 
duction of a principle. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 373-377.—2 
exp. are reported in which student Ss attempted 
to discover a principle obtaining among pairs of 
numbers and letters, In Exp. I, Ss were more suc- 
cessful when they were free to select whatever num- 
ber-letter pairs they wished than if they were re- 
stricted in whole or in part to pairs specified by the 
E. In Exp. II, Ss who did discover the principle 
were compared to those who did not. Successful Ss 
were shown to be slightly more systematic in their 
approach to the task, to work at a faster pace, to 
write down more positive instances, and to have a 
much stronger tendency to vary only one variable of 
the task at a time.—Awthor abstract. 

6833. Glucksberg, Sam. (Princeton Մ.) Prob- 
lem solving: Response competition and the in- 
fluence of drive. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(3), 939-942.—A functional fixedness problem was 
constructed which consisted of 2 sub-tasks. The 
initial sub-task, termed problem perception, was de- 
signed to involve minimal response competition. The 
2nd, a functional fixedness sub-task, involved both 
high and low response competition. Drive level did 
not influence problem perception time. High drive 
impaired problem-solving performance by increasing 
functional fixedness strength when response competi- 
tion was high. When response competition was low, 
drive did not influence functional fixedness strength. 
The obtained interactive effect of drive level with 
problem difficulty, predicted by Spence's drive theory, 
was attributed to the interactive effects of drive upon 
functional fixedness strength—Journal summary. 

6834. Lénárd, Ferenec. A Problémamegoldó 
gondolkodas. [The problem-solving thought proc- 
ess.] Budapest, Hungary: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1963. 
359 p. Ft. 45.—This basic book on the dynamics of 
problem solving and problems of the psychology of 
thinking is divided into 4 major parts. I: Basic 
terms, II: A historical survey of the experiments in 
the psychology of thinking, III: Experimental inves- 
tigation of the problem-solving process, IV: Training 
of thinking activity. (421 item bibliogr.)—E. Fried- 
man. 

6835. O'Connell, Daniel C. (U. Illinois) Con- 
cept learning and verbal control under partial 
reinforcement and subsequent reversal or non- 
reversal shifts. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 69(2), 144-151.—Concept learning was studied 
with partial or continuous reinforcement, reversal 
or nonreversal shift, and reinforcement for placement 
or reason. Ss placed cards right or left and gave 
trial-by-trial reasons; 16 were reinforced for place- 
ments, % for reasons. In acquisition, 16 received 
100%, % 60% reinforcement, until each received 50 
reinforcements. Shift period was 80 trials; % the 
Ss were reinforced for reversal, % for nonreversal 
shift. In acquisition and shift period, PRE was 
found. Reinforcement for placement or reason dif- 
fered significantly. Reversal or nonreversal shift 
gave inconclusive evidence concerning mediation 
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theory. A theory of verbal control accurately pre- 
dicted correct placements from verbalized reasons. 
Number of nonreinforced acquisition trials correlated 
negligibly with shift-period response measures.— 
Journal abstract. 

6836. Peterson, Margaret J., & Colavita, Francis 
B. (indiana U.) — KS of solution, 
and stage of learning. Jow of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 578-587.—Ss sampled 
stimulus dimensions of a concept-identification prob- 
lem by pressing levers and then indicating their con- 
cept choice by depressing a telegraph key. This 
technique permitted tracing the strategies used as a 
function of the type of solution achieved and the 
stages of the experiment. The initial use of strate- 
gies which maximized information was conducive to 
a quality solution. The frequencies of the strategies 
during different stages of the experiment were related 
to the type of solution achieved and to the use of 
information about the accuracy of the concept choice 
on the preceding trial. Analyses of both the strategies 
and the concept choices contributed to an adequate 
description of the data.—Journal abstract. 

6837. Ponomarev, Ya. A. (Acad. Pedagogical 
Sciences RSFSR, Moscow, USSR)  Issledovaniya 
vnutrennogo plana deistviya. [Research on the 
internal plan of action.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 
No. 6, 65-77.—A precondition for the development 
of the intellect is the development of an internal plan 
of action, Based on a series of experiments in prob- 
lem solving involving chess-like problems, 5 stages 
in the development of the internal plan of action are 
postulated and described. Methods for their diag- 
nosis and the causes of retardation in their develop- 
ment are suggested. In the formula y = a — b - ©, 
y is an index representing the developmental stage 
of the internal plan of action, x is the number of 
years in school, and a and b are constants whose 
value depends on the content and form of instruction. 
Experimental work in which these latter 2 factors 
have been varied indicates the possibility of using 
the formula to predict the value of a particular 
instructional method.—L, Zusne. 

6838. Raaheim, Kjell. (Ս. Bergen, Norway) 
Analysis of the missing part in problem situations. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(3), 
149-152 —The so-called Ring Problem was presented 
in writing to 127 students, of which 16 were given 
additional instructions to look for a missing instru- 
mental part and try to replace it with the objects at 
hand. The added instructions increased the number 
of solutions within a 5-min. period. The results are 
taken to indicate the importance of determining the 
functional characteristics of the missing part in a 
practical problem situation.—Journal abstract. 


6839. Ronning, Royce R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Anagram solution times: A function of the 

Ruleout" factor. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 69(1), 35-39 —Anagram solution may 
be considered to be a process in which an S permutes 
in an algorithmic fashion all letters in the anagram. 
However, Ss may find it possible to “rule out? cer- 
tain permutations because attempting these permuta- 
tions is highly unlikely to yield an English word. 
20 adult Ss were presented with 20 5-letter anagrams 
in a 20 X 20 Latin square. Ss were randomly as- 
signed to sequences. The anagrams were chosen 
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from 2 levels of frequency on the basis of the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge (1944) count. At each frequency level 
5 of the words were "high" ruleout, i.e., permitted 
elimination of 90-94 of the possible 120 permutations 
and 5 were "low" ruleout, permitting elimination of 
70-76 of the permutations. Anagrams with "high" 
ruleout totals were solved significantly more rapidly 
(p <.01) at both frequency levels.—Journal abstract. 


6840. Scandura, Joseph M. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Abstract card tasks for use in problem 
solving research. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1964, 33(2), 145-148.—A dvantages of some 
abstract card material which has been found applica- 
ble, at most educational levels, to research in both 
the classroom and the laboratory are discussed. This 
material was designed to meet the following criteria: 
(1) Prior knowledge and problem solving sophisti- 
cation should have a minimal effect on learning. (2) 
It should be possible to construct a wide variety of 
related multi-stage problems.—G. F. Wooster. 


6841. Turnure, James, & Zigler, Edward. (Yale 
U.) Outer-directedness in the problem solving 
of normal and retarded children. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 427-436.— 
2 studies were conducted to test the hypothesis that 
the high incidence of failure experienced by retardates 
results in their employing an outer-directed style of 
problem solving. In Study I 20 retarded and 20 
normal children matched on MA experienced either 
a success or a failure condition on 3 games and were 
then tested on 2 imitation tasks. Retardates were 
found to be more imitative than normals. All the 
children were found to be more imitative following 
the failure than the success condition. In Study II 
20 normal and 20 retarded children matched on MA 
and divided into experimental and control groups 
performed on 2 object-assembly and 1 block-board 
task. In the experimental condition E engaged in 
certain behaviors that if attended to would interfere 
with S's performance on the 1st object-assembly task 
and facilitate performance on the 2nd object-assembly 
task, and which would provide S with a response 
that could be imitated on the block-board game. As 
predicted, the retarded experimental group did poorer 
than the normal experimental group on the 1st object- 
assembly task, but was superior to the normals on the 
2nd object assembly task. They also showed a tend- 
ency to be more imitative on the block-board game, 
and they made more glances toward E.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6842. Weir, Morton, W. (U. Illinois) Develop- 
mental changes in problem-solving strategies. 
Psychological Review, 1964, 71(6), 473-490.— An 
analysis of the performance of Ss at a number of age 
levels, from 3 yr. to 20 yr, in a problem-solving 
task. Dependent variables include terminal level of 
correct response, rate of rise to terminal level of 
response, patterns of response, and performance as a 
function of a preceding correct or incorrect response. 
A U-shaped relationship between age and terminal 
level of correct response is reported, while age and 
simple patterns of response bear an inverted U rela- 
tionship to one another. Younger Ss show a more 
rapid rise to terminal level of response than do older 
Ss. In addition, differential effects of reinforcement 
and non reinforcement are noted among the age 
groups, and differential changes occur in these effects 
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as the task progresses. Data from a number of other 
studies are discussed in relation to these findings, 
and an attempt is made to consolidate various sources 
of evidence to provide support for the mechanisms 
which are assumed to underlie certain of the develop- 
mental changes reported. Differential growth of the 
ability to generate hypotheses and employ strategies 
and the ability to process the information Ss gain 
from their own responding is suggested to account 
for the major developmental differences reported. 
(35 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


6843. Pishkin, Vladimir. (Ս. Oklahoma Sch. 
Med.) Dimension availability with antecedent 
success or failure in concept identification. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(3), 69-70.—Concept iden- 
tification (CI) performance was evaluated under con- 
ditions where pattern dimensions were either available 
(DA) or not available (DNA), with 3 levels of 
complexity, and antecedent success or failure, i. e., 
misinformation feedback (MF) on a preceding task. 
CI was negatively influenced by DNA, antecedent 
MF, and irrelevant information. DNA, antecedent 
MF, and Complexity significantly interacted, in pairs, 
to inhibit rate of information processing. Interpre- 
tation of results was that the 3 variables function as 
salient determinants of the potential universe of 
hypotheses which S may be considering in search of 
solution.—Journal abstract. 

6844. Schoenfeld, C. G. Law and unconscious 
mental mechanisms. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1964, 28(1), 23-31.—The implication for the 
lawyer of the mechanisms of rationalization, projec- 
tion and identification is discussed. Such knowledge 
will “enable lawyers to gain a better understanding 
of justice, the judicial process, and the psychology 
of punishment, and to help lawyers decide if the main 
rule of M'Naghten's case needs modification."—J. Z. 
Elias. 


Decision & INFORMATION THEORY 


6845. Evans, Gary. (Fort Hays Kansas State 
Coll.) Effect of unilateral promise and value of 
rewards upon cooperation and trust. Journal of 
Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 587- 
590.—2 experiments, utilizing a 2-person, non-zero- 
sum game were reported. The first experiment in- 
vestigated the effect of unilateral promise (enforce- 
able or unenforceable) upon cooperation and trust. 
Ss receiving an enforceable promise were found to be 
reliably more cooperative than Ss receiving no prom- 
ise. Ss under both promise conditions rated the 
promisor as more trustworthy than did Ss under the 
no-promise condition. The second experiment, 1ո- 
vestigating the effect of the value of matrix entries 
(imaginary versus actual rewards) upon collabora- 
tion, cooperation, and trust, found no reliable differ- 
ences on any of the dependent variables.—Journal 
abstract. 

6846. Frankmann, Raymond W. (Ս. Illinois) 
"Information use in a choice situation": An 
alternative analysis. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
15(3), 956-958.—An alternative analysis is presented 
for à series of experiments (Hoffeld, 1962, 1963; 
Hoffeld & Kent, 1963) on information use in a choice 
situation. This analysis provides a simplified de- 
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scription of the data and suggests further lines of 
investigation.—J/ournal summary. 

6847. Gibson, Richard S., & Nicol, Elizabeth H. 
The modification of decisions made in a changing 
environment. USAF ESD TR No. 64-657, 29 p.— 
To find out whether a decision maker's sensitivity 
to incoming information undergoes any change after 
he has reached a decision S was required to assess 
simulated reconnaissance reports and to estimate the 
location of the enemy's main force. After a number 
of trials in which the information samples pointed to 
one of the alternative locations S then received a 
growing body of contraindicative information while 
the effect of 3 main variables was tested: the nature 
of the original condition, the length of time over 
which expectations were built up, and the amount 
of change represented in the shift from the initial 
condition to the postdecision situation. 12 Ss were 
tested in 6 periods representing the various experi- 
mental conditions. Each S made 210 observations. 
The facility with which Ss modified their decisions 
was inversely related to the amount of situational 
change and experience in the situation before a 
change was introduced. The results indicated also 
that more information is required to change a deci- 
sion than is originally needed to make the decision. 
Comparison of the Ss' performance scores with those 
of an 'ideal Bayesian O' showed highly significant 
correlations, although the *Bayesian' predictions were 
ere better than the Ss’ predictions—USAF 


6848. Hoffeld, Donald R. (Louisiana State U.) 
Comments on Frankmann’s analysis. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1964, 15(3), 984.—A brief evaluation is 
made of Frankmann’s alternative analysis of human 
choice data. It is concluded that his method yields 
a good Ist approximation, but is too simple to be 
ultimately satisfactory —Author abstract. 


6849. Holz, William C. Decision making with 
free operant responses. USAF ESD TDR No. 64- 
449, 16 p.—The suitability of free operant techniques 
in studying choice behavior and decision making was 
explored. Young adults and 2 response manipulanda 
were used. Points were intermittently scheduled in 
different proportions for each. The number of points 
at the end of the session determined the S’s payment. 
The schedule by which the points could result was 
the independent variable; the relative frequency (RF) 
of the 2 responses representing the S’s choice, was 
the dependent variable. With the points scheduled 
randomly in time the RF of response was expected 
to match the RF of points. Over the period studied 
the pattern responded approximately equally to both 
choices regardless of the RF of points obtained. As 
the RF of reinforcement for the 2 responses was 
changed, the RF of these responses followed directly. 
With these modifications the results supported the 
earlier findings and indicated that the probability of 
action is a direct function of the probability of rein- 
forcement.—USAF ESD. 

6850. Howell, William C., & Funaro, Joseph F. 
(Ohio State U.) Prediction on the basis of con- 
ditional probabilities. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1964, 69(1), 92-99.—2-choice prediction 
behavior was studied for a task in which outcome 
probabilities were conditional upon values of the 
stimuli. S was required to guess which of 2 meter 
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readings would be higher given one as a stimulus ; ney Siegel by his wife, Alberta Engvall Siegel 
readings were drawn in pairs from 2 separate distri- unfolds the collection of papers.—P. Federman, ` 
butions. 4 groups of Ss made 100, 300, 500, or 700 6854. Messick, David M., & Rapoport Amnon 
predictions, following which they judged distribution (U. North Carolina) A comparison of two pa D 
means and various probabilities associated with the functions on multiple-choice decision belavior. 
po yep Aer a n 
d oug — xperiment was conduc O investi 
ments were Y xs accurate, Prediction func- the effect of 2 different payoff functions on the E» 
88 that S establishes cutoff points for each behavior of human Տտ. The Ss, 36 undergraduates, 
DN m, E es Les chooses the — were required to predict which of 10 stimuli would 
E 2 en eg 1 this occur on each of 400 trials. 14 of the Ss were paid 
ZE ch WE e A 8 ԻԸ 15 * e location according to an all- or-none payoff function, while 
«թ» po — * ՇՏ է i աշե u T I ege 85 the other 1⁄2 were paid according to a linear function. 
ge is gained over trials.—Journal abstract. It was found that the relative frequency of response 
6851. Leventhal, Howard, & Singer, David Ն. for the 10 alternatives differed markedly for the 2 
(Yale U.) Cognitive complexity, impression groups. Moreover, it was found that Šs' behavior 
formation and impression change. Journal of Per- was compatible with the expected-ability hypothesis 
3 1964, Eee 2 college as Rooted to the probability-matching hypothesis and 
stud s were classi into evels of cognitive a generalization of it. n addition, large and Stable 
complexity using an adaptation of the Kelly Role individual differences were found in 1 of the 
անա GN ՏՏ pe մանի formed legen gc value of Ss’ behavior, Մ, and in terms of 
stimulus persons constructed to create differ the entropy, H, š istributions.—Jour- 
bp A initial favourableness, and hed reeked nal abstract r ա: 
additional information leading to chan i - i 
sions. “The impression tange Scores ac iden rd Myers, Albert E. (Yale U.) An experi- 
expectation that cognitively simple judges would ART ^ eid TA SC 650,458. 
show greater changes in impressions. The pattern 408. 64 Տ : $ 4 whi 
of findings suggests that Cognitive Complexity con- e EES in a ee ene whieh 
tributed to differ 4 required strategy. The rules of the game made it 
differential sensitivity to EE vf pore oe 1 tid աթարի ա — were, 
ty simple and complex judges.” Tendency of simale in every possible instance, inappropriate. It was 
judges to report greater clarity of impression a found that these moves, which were classified as 
adequacy of information than did os ieee gei tactical blunders, Were systematically related to the 
overall tendency for all judges to report b id i Aeris while were presumably) being used by 
formation as more clear jh 5 — — the ՀՎ SE other players. The behavior of the other players was, 
information. (20 r ef.)—D. G. Apple Positive in fact, controlled by E. Faradoxically, more blunders 
6852. Massengil A es J. ; were found in the condition where success in the 
systems: Thee վ Edward, Jr. Purposive game was empirically found to be more likely. A 
TDR No een? e application. USAF ESD discussion based upon “correlated hypotheses” was 
Ke Gab 3 Ch Բառի: paced of ES approach a. j an onm to integrate the findings. (15 
used as an approach and the e quc IN 9 
behave optimally given their formulations ge SC 15 8 12575 Cameron EAR, Z. t 
traints, to study the Significant tasks peo le perf ` 525 5 5 1 
The ultimate goal of the Padi edis p 525 orm. mizing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
havior onto logic and mathematics, i 1 serge, 2 5 (i cibo Ss in probability-learning experi- 
quirements were given of E mer o be cin ments do not maximize, perhaps because they expect 
understanding human behavior, This Ze, n In sequential patterns. "The purpose of this experiment 
contrasted with more traditio e: BPP Sep 2 was to determine Whether or not the elimination of 
task analysis were EE E Ges e p and the objective tenability of Sequential dependencies 
amples. A guide to the Vire flsportant aces dn would increase the proportion of maximizing re- 
research with references te CHEER 1 ot this sponses. 21 Ss in the experimental condition con- 
abstracts of these publications. 7 Sonn CH SE 2x trolled the random generation of events by throwing 
Preparations, are include di i ref) a USAF ES Ca a die so that sequential dependencies were objectively 
6853. Messick Zem: . + unreasonable. 21 control Ss were presented pre- 
(Eds) Decision x 19 72 55 Brayfield, Arthur H. arranged sequences, making it reasonable for S to 
Bock Co, 1964 EC ce. SE McGraw-Hill anticipate sequential patterns. Results confirmed the 
OF tts e 1 85 e first 4 parts experimental hypothesis ; experimental conditions led 
Siegels published SAT aa x se Dion of Sidney Eu maximizing responses than did control con- 
8 d Sections are classified under ie headed of stract. Pu oF SER nena abe 
tistics and Researc| isi , 
Decision Making Tode e oe, Measurement And 0857. Shuford, Emir H. Cortex: A computer- 
ing, and Choice Behavior. The last dA Rate based system for aiding decision making. USAF 
and Evaluations, contains 6 papers presented b their Ee Ee EA 
authors at the APA meeting in 1962 as ee օք 85 fie manifestation of the mathe- 
2 a  matics of the decision Process and thus can be viewed 
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man/computer system is described which is designed 
to make the concepts and algorithms oí DT theory 
available to a decision maker at a greatly reduced 
personal cost. This is achieved, in large part, by 
significantly reducing the special knowledge required 
of the decision maker. Thus, the decision maker 
needs no knowledge of computer programming and a 
minimal knowledge of DT and mathematics in order 
to begin using the system.—USAF ESD. 


6858. Southard, Jack F. Schum, David A, & 
Briggs, George E. (Ohio State U.) An applica- 
tion of Bayes theorem as a առան dor eg 
aid in a complex information-processing system. 
USAF AMRL TDR No. 64-51, 60 p.—The Ist of 
a series of experiments investigating the value of 
automated hypothesis-evaluation aids in multiman- 
machine systems devoted to assessing or diagnosing 
threat is described. In the experiment, an 8-man 
team evaluated threats posed by a hypothetical Ag- 
gressor. The team made these evaluations on the 
basis of intelligence information gathered during 
simulated reconnaissance overflights of Aggressor's 
territory. IBM 1401 and 7090 computer facilities 
generated the highly complex, real-time stimulus 
environment (data base) which is described in detail. 
—USAF AMRL. 

6859. Southard, Jack F., Schum, David A., & 
Briggs, George E. (Ohio State U.) Subject con- 
trol over a Bayesian hypothesis-selection aid in a 
complex information- processing system. USAF 
AMRL TR No. 64-95, 41 p.—This report describes 
the 2nd experiment in a series devoted to estimating 
the effectiveness of automated hypothesis selection in 
man-machine systems in which threat evaluations or 
threat diagnoses are being performed. An 8-man 
team produced evaluations of various threats posed 
by a hypothetical aggressor. The purpose of the 
experiment was to observe whether increasing con- 
trol over the MBT-aid mechanism would increase the 
user’s acceptance of the aid and improve his threat- 
diagnosis performance. The CO’s threat-evaluation 
performance did improve during the course of the 
experiment but independently of the MBT-aid con- 
figuration and although quite conservative in early 
trials, became noticeably less conservative as the 
experiment progressed. The overall difference be- 
tween the accuracy of the CO and MBT estimations 
was negligible—USAF AMRL. 


6860. Strickland, Lloyd H., Katz, Arnold E., & 
Stifler, Lawrence T. P. (Dartmouth Coll.) Se- 
quential order and perceived frequency of occur- 
rence of equally frequent stimuli. Perceptual ծ 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 795-801—A series of ex- 
periments were performed to explore a possible phe- 
nomenon whereby Ss when forced to state an 
opinion, reported that the Ist of 2 equally frequent, 
generally sequential stimuli, occurred more often than 
the 2nd. A learning theory basis for such a phen- 
nomenon was offered, and suggestions for additional 
systematic examination of it were made.—Journal 
abstract. 

6861. Tune, G. Տ. (Harvard Ս.) The non- 
independence of responses to a two-choice situa- 
tion. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 
173-178.—Contemporary criticism of the assumption 
basic to the psychophysical method of limits is con- 
sidered and leads to an experiment to evaluate when 
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the responses of human Ss (N = 5) to a 2-choice 
Situation under varying degrees of uncertainty re- 
vealed that, even under small amounts of subjective 
uncertainty, responses were not independent. The 
influencing variable was not specifiable. As the point 
of maximum uncertainty was approached, Ss’ re- 
sponses became increasingly statistically dependent 
on the immediately preceding response. The criti- 
cisms of the psychophysical assumption are war- 
ranted, it is concluded, though the S 15 open to much 
further experimental investigation.—Author abstract. 
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6862. Avner, R. A (Ս. Illinois) Heart rate 
correlates of insight. Coordinated Science Labora- 
tory Report, Ս. Illinois, 1964, No. R-198.—Study 
objective was detection of long- or short-term inter- 
subject heart rate (HR) correlates of insight. 16 
male undergraduate Ss performed a 37-min. numeri- 
cal pattern-detection task presented by a teaching 
machine, HR and task-response records were col- 
lected by a digital computer, No significant changes 
in mean HR were found around points of insight; 
however, HR around points where results of insights 
were first applied was higher (P <.01) than mean 
HR for the entire experiment. All possible patterns 
of significant differences in HR between adjacent 
recording intervals were determined, No significant 
relation was found between 11 pattern types and 
task regions where insight was possible (23 < P 
< 1.00).—24uthor abstract. 

6863. Bernshtein, A. D.  Zhivoe dvizhenie. 
[Living movement.] Moscow: Znanie, 1964. 47 p. 
he author discusses the evolution of movement in 
organisms, concluding with a discussion of the regu- 
latory and self-teaching mechanisms of the brain.— 
I. D. London. 

6864. Bykov, K. M. Rol’ kory golovnogo mozga 
v deyatel'nosti vnutrennikh organov. [Role of the 
cerebral cortex in the activity of the internal organs.] 
Moscow: Znanie, 1949. 19 p.—A brief account of 
“subconscious, subsensory" interoception in condi- 
tioned connection with the cerebral cortex in the 
latter's control of the activity of the internal organs. 
AI. D. London. 

6865. Cheng Yung-fang; Lin D. M.; & Jen, 
Men-fong. (Inst. Experimental Med., Peking, 
China) [The effect of acetylcholine, injected into 
the mesencephalic reticular formation, on the electro- 
encephalogram and behavior of the cat] Acta 
Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(2), 145-152.—Small 
doses of acetylcholine, injected into the mesencephalic 
reticular formation, caused desynchronization of the 
EEG (excitation), while larger doses induced syn- 
chronization (inhibition). The cats exhibited typical 
arousal with EEG desynchronization and sleepiness 
with EEG synchronization. Requisite dosage for the 
desynchronizing effect varied also with the prior 
functional state of the cerebral cortex. The possi- 
bility of acetylcholine being a transmitter in the 
midbrain reticular formation should be left open.— 
I. D. London. 

6866. Deane, George E. (Harpur Coll) Car- 
diac rate as a function of changes in respiration. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 41-42.—Cardiac 
activity was recorded while 6 male Ss inhaled sharply 
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taker 15 trials showed an initial cantly as a function oí time since implantation 
— ma- — — during although the absolute magnitude of the rise varied 
changes 


are similar to those which have been considered 6872. Gaarder, Kenneth; Krauskopf, John 
— to the conditioning procedure, im intere Graf virgi: Ke Walter, & Armington, John 
canbe corstitioning studies C. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Aye 


` A eraged ty g saccadic movè- 
. Dimond, Stuart +L (Trinity Coll, Dublin, ment. Science, 1964, 146(Whole No. 3650), 1481- 
of Psycho- 1483 —.Since a change of stimulus is required to 
logical Bulletin, 1964, 62(S), 348-350.—An attempt — effect a visual response, and since saccadic eye move- 
is made to find the structural basis of timing. Al- ments (EM) change the locus of the retinal image, 
though the physiological evidence allows no precise the hypothesis was developed that there should be a 
Matement, there is some evidence for the involvement brain response following saccadic EM. The hypothe- 
of anatomical structures, This evidence is reviewed, sis was tested experimentally by averaging the ac- 
and a theory is Yi as to the function of these — tivities following successive saccadic EMs, A re- 
areas in timing. (21 ref.) Journal abstract. sponse was found characteristics of which were 
6868. Drhordzh, F., & George, F. ԷԼ Mozg dependent on illuminance oí the stimulus.—Jowrnal 
kak vychislitelnaya mashina. [The brain as a abstract. 
computer.) Moscow: Publishing House of Foreign 6873. Gel'fand, I. M., Gurfinkel', V. Տ Kots, 
Literature, 1963. $28 p—A translation into Russian Ya. M., Krinskil, V. I. Tsetlin M. L., & 
of The Brain as a Com by F. H. George (Per- M. L. (Inst. Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) 
Press, 1961). P. K. Anokhin contributes a Issledovanie poznoí aktivnosti. [A study of 
— to the Russian edition.—/. D. London. tural activity.] SEN A u^ 9(0), 710- SC 
'edor, Russell . author presents the results of studies on the - 
ա, ) e Es 3k. e Ms d E tionship of physiological tremor to the "tactics of 
i stimulation. Psychological Re- directing movements" and to the maintenance of a 


„ 16(1), 93-113.—19 student volunteers given posture.—7/. D. London. 
served as Ss in a research design based upon the use 6874. Gellhorn, E. Motion and emotion: The 
of each S as his own control. Continuous electro- role of proprioception in the physiology and pa- 


physiological recordings of gastrointestinal activity thology of the emotions. Psychological Review, 
from suríace electrodes on the abdomen 1964, 71(6), 457-472.—Proprioceptive discha 
of each S during an initial 15-min. rest period and an — contribute to the physiological processes underl ing 
immediately subsequent in. task period. During the emotions in two ways: (a) by the setting of the 
the task period S could avoid an aversive auditory hypothalamic balance which, other conditions being 
stimulus if he pressed a at the proper time inter- equal, is determined by the posture of the body 
vals; the task was sufficiently difficult that successful through the total quantity of proprioceptive impulses 
avoidances for different Ss * from an over-all impinging on the posterior hypothalamus per unit of 
of 44% for the group as time; (b) through facial contraction patterns which 
a whole. resulting data made it possible to ana- lead to afferent discharges via the hypothalamic- 
lyze the differential reactions of the gastrointestinal cortical system and interact with cutaneous facial 
System on successful and unsuccessful trials when the impulses in the cortex. It is pointed out that states 
Occurrence of the aversive stimulation was always of abnormal emotional tension are alleviated in vari- 
Tesponse-contingent, i.e., under the ponas! controlof ous "relaxation" therapies through reducing proprio- ` 
S. 3 parameters of the electrophysiological mani-  ceptive impulses which impinge on the posterior 
festations of gastrointestinal activity were studied: hypothalamus and maintain the cerebral cortex in an 
amplitude, displacement, and peak response time.— abnormal state of excitation. (3-ք. ref.) —Journal 
Journal abstract, abstract. 


6870. Feldman, A. G. inet Biological Physics, 6875. Gernandt, Bo E, & Ades, Harlow W. 
A V; fiziologi- Spinal motor responses to acoustic stimulation. 

șa na osnove dannykh o rabote USN SAM NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 2, Proj. 
l'nykh edinits. [Calculation of the spectrum MR005.13-2005, Subtask 4, NASA Order R-93. 15 
of physiological tremor on the basis of data on the o [n lightly strychninized cats stimulation by single 
function of motor սութ.) Biofisika, 1964, 9(6), 726- audible clicks elicits motor responses appearing at 
30.—The spectrum of physiological tremor is cal- selected sites on both sides of the spinal cord. In the 
culated, utilizing parameters of motor-unit function: competition for access to the final common path, the 
average fi , d ion of intervals between descending acoustic volley is readily blocked by prior 
discharges, and duration of single contraction—I. D. dorsal root stimulation. Ventral root responses re- 
London. corded ipsilaterally and contralaterally to the side of 
6871. Ferraro, doc que P., Silver, Michael P., origin of the auditory stimulation have the same 
ur G. (VA Hosp, NYC) Im- characteristics, respond identically to higher fre- 

Pedance: Time functions in the white tat with quency stimulation, and interact with dorsal root 
r ectrode implants. Psychonomic responses in identical fashion. Decerebration and 
Science, 1964, 1(12), 393-304. 4 male albino rats cerebellectomy do not interfere with the transmission 
were implanted with chronic body shock electrodes. օք the acousticospinal reflex activity, thus demon- 
Impedance measurements were made at a low im- strating the adequacies of auditory connections in the 
Pressed voltage over a 38-day period following im- brain stem reticular formation to establish the inter- 
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connection with descending spinal pathways. — Bi- 
Lsteral motoneuron discharges resulting from uni- 
lateral acoustic stimulation are ensured an 
abundance of functional crossings in the and 
along >” meer. extent of spinal cord. CU SN 
$4M NASA. 

6876. Gromova, E. A. Elektricheskie yavleniya 
v organizme. [Electric phenomena in the organism. | 
Maoni Znanie, 1964, SE short — on 
electrica in musculature the 


brain.—/. 


6877. Hécaen, ԷԼ, & de Ajuriaguerra, J. Les 
Prévalence manuelle et LS. 


gauchers: 

cérébrale. [Lefthandedness: Manual preference and 
cerebral dominance.) Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1963. 17 p. NF 12.00,—Some 
of the literature of the last 40 to 50 yr. on lefthanded- 
ness, with emphasis on European authors, is reviewed, 
from both a neurological and point of 
orientation, The matter is discussed separately for 
manual preference, cerebral dominance, and their 
mutual relationshi: The of corti- 
cal lesions is described. M of ical and 


psychological di is, developmental . 


morphology, phylogenesis, ontogenesis, Ern 
social and Տատն factors are considered. (182 ref.) 
of mind. 


—4J. C. Brengelmann. 

6878. Hess, W. R. The biology 
cago, III.: Ս. Gin Press, 1964. 203 p. $6.00.— 
The work Hem SR G. KM ise ee, —.— 
summary of the author's exper 
to integrate the relationship between brain mecha- 
nisms and behavior, An analysis of consciousness in 
deum drives and dpi. Ze pe 
terms of higher organisms. results ysio- 
logically based drive states and their site of origin 
and control in the central nervous system is reviewed 
with regard to experimental findings. A final section 
attempts to review the relationship between behavior 
and functional organization of the brain in terms of 
complex processes.—]V. B. Essman. 

6879. Jus, Andrzej, & Jus, Karolina. (Acad. 
Med., Warsaw, Poland) The role of conscious and 
unconscious elements in the formation of a con- 
ditional motor response in human beings (an 
electrophysiologic study). Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1964, 139(3), 274-286.—"The writ- 

polygraphically recorded 


participation of conscious and unconscious elements 
in the formation and inhibition of the conditional 
motor response. Certain pathophysiologic mecha- 
nisms and prognostic possibilities are evaluated."— 
N. H. Pronko. է 

6880. Kreps, E. M. (Ed.) Evolyutsiya funkt- 
sil. [The evolution of the functions.] Moscow: 
Nauka, 1964. 291 p.—This collection of articles, 
whose aim is to further cultivation of the "scientific 
heritage of L. A. Orbeli," discusses a number of 
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problems associated with the physiological, biochemi- 
cal, and structural bases of 2 evolution of various 
nervous functions —/. D. London. 

(381. Li Chao-i; Lin Yuan-lien, & Wang, Shu- 
den, [Influence oí attention on the state of the 
dermal vessels.) Aela Psychologica Sinica, 1964, 
No. 3, 298- —.— — լ" - of dermal 

and ysmog ra of the fingers, it 
was shown that attention directed to a given dermal 
area produces clearly defined changes there, expressed 
in expansion or contraction of the dermal vessels. 
Shifts of attention to other dermal areas bring about 


Ls shifts in the state of the vessels.— 
I. D. 


6882, eoo Հրածին changes of the 
tion. Ceskoslovenska Psy- 


tion found ion in very intensive changes of 

the meer D average resistance 

decl the acti phase 15 40,6696) 

GSR within course of the relaxation-activation 
intervention is included in the s 

of the The intended rise of 


areas of the cortex. The response of the flexor 
muscles produced by repetitive stimulation of the 
pyramidal tract, is strikingly depressed throughout 
the episodes of DS. (84 ref.)—Author summary. 


6884. Morioka, Mitsuo. Some physiological re- 
sponses to the static muscular exercise. Reports 
Institute Science of Labour. 1964, No. 63. 6-24.— 
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Cardiovascular and respiratory responses էօ the sus- 
tained muscular contraction, and electromyographic 
change oí active muscles were investigated in 5 Ss. 
3 kinds of exercise, as follows, were períormed at 
tensions of 20, 30 and 50% of the maximum strength: 
(1) flexion of forearm, (2) extension of lower leg 
done with the elbow or knee held at a right angle 
in sitting posture, and (3) lifting with hands in 
stooping posture. At the same percentage tension of 
the maximum strength, the duration of sustained 
contraction up to the fatigue point differed with the 
type of exercise. The forearm flexion was continued 
longer than the other 2, especially at lower tensions. 
The endured durations were mainly affected by the 
fatigue of local active muscles in each exercise. 
However, changes of EMG amplitude and slow-wave 
ratio were more remarkable in m. biceps brachii in 
the forearm flexion than in m. rectus femoris and m. 
erector trunci respectively in the cases of leg exten- 
sion and lifting. Cardiovascular and respiratory 
responses were more dominant in the lifting exercise 
than in the other 2. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 


6885. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci. 
RSFSR, Moscow) K probleme uravnoveshennosti 
nervnol sistemy. [The problem of equilibrium of 
the nervous system.] oprosy Psikhologii, 1964, 
No. 6, 13-26. —7 EEG measures, assumed to represent 
the dynamic properties of the excitatory and inhibi- 
tory processes of the CNS, were taken on 20 Ss, 
correlated, and factor analyzed in an attempt to solve 
d aen of whether and how the excitatory and 
inhibitory processes are related. The 3 graphically 
rotated centroid factors were represented as: Factor 
A—dynamism of the excitatory process; Factor B— 
dynamism of the inhibitory process; Factor C— 
alpha-wave response. It is concluded that to deter- 
mine the equilibrium state of nervous processes 
according to any of their properties it is necessary 
to measure the excitatory and inhibitory aspects of 
the property and to establish a quantitative relation- 
ship between them.—Z. Zusne. 

6886. Newton, Grant. (State Մ. New York, 
S agi Med. Cent., Syracuse) Tumor suscepti- 
bility in rats: Role of infantile manipulation and 
later exercise. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 
127-132.—Rat pups were removed from the nest 
briefly each day during the Ist wk. of life. Later 
experience with forced ambulation before and after 
implantation with the Walker carcinoma 256 was 
assessed for its effect on tumor size and survival of 
the animal. Exercise slowed tumor growth. Change 
in survival time resulting from exercise was not 
demonstrated in non-manipulated rats. Among ma- 
nipulated animals, the group exercised both before 
and after implantation lived longer than rats exer- 
cised only after implantation. Infantile manipulation 
enhanced the exercise effect on tumor growth, and 
delayed mortality —Journal abstract, 

6887. Rohracher, Hubert. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Comments on “A resonance theory of ‘Microvi- 
brations’ ”, Psychological Review, 1964, 71(6), 524- 
525.—Experiments pertaining to the theoretical inter- 
pretation of “microvibration” (permanent micromove- 
ments of the human body) are quoted which exclude 
any resonance effects and thus are contrary to Wil- 
liams hypothesis that the frequency of microvibration 
originates in resonance effects— Journal abstract, 
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6888. Sokolov, E. N. (Ed.) Orientirovochnyi 
refleks i problemy retseptsii v norme i patologii. 
[The orienting reflex and problems in normal and 
pathological reception.] Moscow: Prosveshchenie, 
1964. 264 p.—This collection of articles is devoted 
to the “analysis of the physiological mechanisms of 
the orienting reflex as a complex reflex-activity in 
connection with its participation in the processes of 
perceiving visual, auditory, and cutaneous stimuli.” 
The problem of utilization of the orienting reaction 
for the measurement of normal and pathological 
sensitivity is especially considered. Several articles 
are devoted to “mechanisms in the perception of 
brightness and loudness.”—J. D. London. 


6889. Stern, Robert M. (Indiana U.) Effects 
of contrast in stimulation on gastrointestinal mo- 
tility. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 156-158. 
—The purpose of this study was to determine the 
effects of contrast in stimulation, or in other words, 
the effects of the immediately preceding level of 
stimulation on the gastrointestinal response to a mod- 
erate level of stimulation. As was hypothesized, a 
change to a moderate level of stimulation resulted 
in a decrease in g.i. motility for a group of 20 male 
Ss who were responding at a high level to high 
stimulation, and an increase in level of responding 
for another group of 20 male Ss who were responding 
at a previously low level to low stimulation. For 
various autonomic measures there is an immediate 
reversal in relative level of responding with change 
in level of stimulation, whereas for g.i. motility there 
is a 2- to 3-min. increase in activity for both groups 
following any change in stimulation and then a re- 
versal in level of g.i. responding.—Journal abstract. 


6890. Stern, Robert M. (Indiana U.) Electro- 
physiological effects of the interaction between 
task demands and sensory input. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 18(4), 311-320.—The effects 
of reduced sensory input on 2 task conditions were 
investigated. The effects were measured in terms of 
the electrophysiological activity of the autonomic 
nervous system and the skeletal muscle system. A 
Vigil group reported the “movements” of an auto- 
kinetic light; a Rest group simply relaxed. The 
autonomic indices revealed signiñcantly higher ac- 
tivity for the Vigil Group, thus supporting Duffy and 
Malmo’s hypothesis concerning the importance of 
task demands in determining level of physiological 
activity.—Journal abstract. 


6891. Tips, R. L., Smith, G. S., Meyer, D. L., 
& Perkins, A. L. (Ս. Oregon Med. Sch., Port- 
land) Familial mosaicism of a chromosome 16 
abnormality associated with multiple congenital 
anomalies. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1964, 69(3), 330-340.—The family of a patient with 
XO chromatin negative gonadal dysgenesis (Turner’s 
syndrome) is presented. Karyotype analyses of 
leucocytes from the index case demonstrated the XO 
condition as well as an abnormal autosome, which 
occurred as an extra chromosome in 80% of cells and 
Was associated with monosomy chromosome 16 in 
20% of cells. 3 abnormal leucocyte cell lines asso- 
ciated with this 16’ chromosome were found in sib- 
lings, the mother and her co-twin, and the maternal 
grandfather, all of whom had anomalies of the face, 
palate, and digits. Mosaic leucocyte karyotypes in 
each affected person represented cell lines (16, 16--, 
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16°), (16-160) and (16). Bilateral asymmetry of the 
T: triradius position was the only associated dermato- 
glyphic characteristic—Author abstract, 

6892. Tolmasskaya, E. S. O nervnykh mekhaniz- 
makh koordinatsii somaticheskikh i vistseral'nykh 
funktsii organizma. [On the nervous mechanisms 
of coordination of somatic and visceral functions in 
the organism.] Moscow: Meditsina, 1964. 168 p.— 
This monograph is devoted to the study of the 
mechanisms interrelating the "vegetative and somatic 
functions of the nervous system," directing particular 
attention to (1) the effects of visceral stimulation on 
somatic activity; (2) the pathways for the spread of 
nervous excitation; and (3) the role of various 
nervous structures in these reactions, particularly 
that of the cerebral cortex and the reticular formation, 
The author also considers the question of "visceral 
impulsation” as a factor in convulsive seizures and 
in the development of certain psychopathological 
syndromes.—I. D. London. 

6893. Voronin, L. L. Nekotorye voprosy élek- 
trofiziologii neironov kory golovnogo mozga. 
[Some problems concerning the electrophysiology of 
cerebral neurons.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’- 
nosti, 1964, 14(5), 920-933.—Survey of Soviet and 
foreign literature of the field for the last dozen years 
pointing out methods and main findings.—4. Cuk. 

6894. Watanabe, Kyozo, & Law, Thomas. (Clare- 
mont Graduate Sch.) Techniques for chonic elec- 
trode implantation and brain potential recordings. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 691-694.—A de- 
tailed but simple technique of chronic multiple-elec- 
trode implantation as well as preparation of electrode 
components are explained. Im addition, some hints 
for EEG recording techniques by multiple electrodes 
are given.—Journal summary. 

6895. Williams, James G. L. (U. Nebraska Coll. 
Med.) A resonance theory of “Microvibrations” : 
A reply to Rohracher. Psychological Review, 1964, 
71(6), 526-527.--1է is suggested that the resonance 
theory adequately accounts for those of Rohracher's 
findings which he quotes as being inconsistent with it 
and that there is at present no evidence for or need to 
suggest a relationship between the frequency of micro- 
vibrations and that of the "alternating contractions of 
single-motor units." This suggestion in no way de- 
tracts from the importance or value of the microvibra- 
tion phenomenon itself—Journal abstract. 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 


6896. Anokhin, P. K. (Ed.) Sovremennye pro- 
blemy elektrofiziologicheskikh issledovanii nervnoí 
sistemy. [Contemporary problems in electrophysio- 
logical studies of the nervous system.] Moscow: 
Meditsina, 1964. 520 p.—This collection of articles 
constitutes a systematic exposition of the electro- 
physiology of the various divisions of the central and 
peripheral nervous system, presenting the basic prin- 
ciples and methodologies for their study .—7. D 
London. 

6897. Baklavadzhyan, O. G. (Ed.) Voprosy 
fiziologii vegetativnoi nervnoi sistemy i moz- 
zhechka. [Problems in the physiology of the auto- 
nomic nervous system and the cerebellum.] Erevan: 
Akad. Nauk Arm. SSR, 1964. 611 p.—Papers on the 
First All-Union Conference on Problems in the 
Physiology of the Autonomic Nervous System and the 
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Cerebellum which was held in Erevan in October 
1961, deal with the central and peripheral mechanisms 
of autonomic and cerebellar acitvity as well as with 
problems involving their interrelationships with other 
functional systems. Several papers deal with the 
“neuropharmacology of the sympatho-adrenalin sys- 
tem."—J. D. London. 

6898. Fry, William J., Fry, Francis J. Malek, 
Rita, & Pankau, Joseph W. (U. Illinois) Quanti- 
tative neuroanatomic studies implemented by 
ultrasonic lesions—mammillary nuclei and asso- 
ciated complex of cat brain. Journal of the Acoust- 
ical Society of America, 1964, 36(10), 1795-1835.— 
The results of a quantitative approach to the elucida- 
tion of the structure of the limbic system of the brain 
are presented. Total neuron populations and an- 
atomically significant subpopulations of the medial 
and lateral mammillary nuclei of cat brain are deter- 
mined. The subpopulations are measured by placing 
ultrasonic lesion arrays in efferent and afferent tracts 
and in associated nuclei, waiting for degeneration to 
occur, and then determining the residual populations 
in each case. The total neuron populations of a num- 
ber of structures related directly to the mammillary 
nuclei are determined also. In addition, the size dis- 
tribution of the nucleoli of the neurons is measured 
for each of the structures of interest in the population 
determinations. The methods and techniques that 
have been developed to obtain the necessary accuracy 
in the determination of the cellular populations are 
described. These include lesion placement, histologic 
preparation of the tissue, nuclear-boundary determina- 
tion, and neuron mapping. The data presented in this 
paper constitute the type of information upon which 
a complete quantitative description of the neural cir- 
cuitry of brain structures can be deduced, as will be 
demonstrated in subsequent papers.—Journal abstract. 


6899. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill.) A tachistoscopic glance 
at recent advances in the neurophysiology of be- 
havior. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Dis- 
ciplines, 1964, 1(2), 244-254.—A review is given of 
the neurophysiology of behavior including its genetics, 
ethology neuro-physiology, neuro-chemistry, neurol- 
ogy and information theory. (86 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 


6900. Sarkisov, Տ. A. Ocherki po strukture 1 
funktsii mozga. [Essays on the structure and func- 
tion of the brain.] Moscow: Meditsina, 1964. 301 p. 
An account of brain structure and function, includ- 
ing a survey of the “contemporary state of the prob- 
lem of localizing functions in the brain” and a discus- 
sion of “methodological problems in the study of the 


brain.” —I. D. London. 


6901. Scharf, J. H. Chemie und Anatomie des 
Neurons. [Chemistry and anatomy of the neuron.] 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und Medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1964, 16(10), 357-371.—After outlining the 
most important chemically and morphologically de- 
tectable connections between organellas and the func- 
tion of the neuron, the author gives a description of 
the actual part played by the axis cylinder which, in 
addition to the membrane transmitting rapid electrical 
pulses, acts as a way of transport in the neuron. It 
is in this context that particular reference is made to 
the mitochondria which are formed in the perikaryon, 
transported in the axoplasm, and finally decomposed 
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terminally into vesiculae synapticae, releasing by loss 
of their existence the acetylcholine transmitter. (160 
item bibliogr. )—Author abstract. 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR 


6902. Bagshaw, Muriel H., & Pribram, Karl H. 
(Stanford U.) Effect of amygdalectomy on trans- 
fer of training in monkeys. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 118-121.— 
Bilateral amygdalectomy oÍ monkeys is shown to in- 
terfere with transfer of training in the Klüver stim- 
ulus equivalence situation. Further, failure to make 
"equivalent responses" reflects some process other 
than that involved in stimulus generalization because 
differential removals of temporal lobe tissue result in 
"double dissociation" of the interference with transfer 
and with stimulus generalization. Amygdalectomy 
alters primarily transfer of training; inferotemporal 
cortical resections alter primarily stimulus generaliza- 
tion and discrimination. The nature of this process, 
basic to transfer of training, remains to be in- 
vestigated. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6903. Batuev, A. S. (Leningrad U., USSR) K 
me izmam vzaimodeistviia zritel'nogo i sluk- 
hovogo analizatorov. [Mechanism of interaction be- 
tween the visual and auditory analyzer.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 834-846. 
he giant pyramidal area (zones 3, 4, 6) of cats 
and rabbits was the object of this study. In cats, the 
alimentary motor CR to a simultaneous visual and 
auditory stimulus undergoes drastic disturbances after 
a bilateral extirpation of the pyramidal zones. The 
response is preserved when an isolated either auditory 
or visual stimulus is applied. In rabbits, the repro- 
duction of a rhythmical EEG response in the occipital 
lobe as reaction to an auditory stimulus shows also 
some disturbance.—4. Cup. 

6904. Bianki, V. L., & Morozova, N. P. (Lenin- 
grad U., USSR) Vliianie pererezki mozolistovogo 
tela na differentsirovanie geometricheskoi formy i 
velichiny zritel'nykh razdrazhitelei u krys. [Effect 
of the sectioning of corpus callosum on the differentia- 
tion of the geometrical form and of the size of visual 
stimuli in rats.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’- 
nosti, 1964, 14(5), 876-884.—Section of corpus cal- 
losum in rats disturbed for more than 6 mo. their 
previously elaborated differentiation of various geo- 
metrical forms, New differentiations could not be 
5 for over 9 mo. after the operation.— A, 

uk, 


6905. Block-Rojas, Susana; Toro, Alfredo, & 
Pinto-Hamuy, Teresa, (U. Chile) Cardiac versus 
somatomotor conditioned responses in neodecor- 
ticate rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 233-236.—Failute of neo- 
decorticate rats to learn motor CRs raised the ques- 
tion whether cortex is essential for CS-US associa- 
tion. To test the hypothesis that sensory but not 
complex motor learning might occur without neo- 
Cortex, normal and neodecorticated rats were trained 
in a Pavlovian situation pairing light with electric 
shock. Tachographic recordings of heart rate were 
made and overt motor responses observed. Cardiac 
conditioning was established in normals and neode- 
corticates. The cardiac CR showed either accelera- 
tion or deceleration; electric shock always produced 
tachycardia. Bradycardic CRs were significantly 
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higher for neodecorticates. In normals, cardiac and 
motor responses ran parallel; in neodecorticates car. 
diac scores were significantly higher. It is concluded 
that neocortex plays a critical role in somatomotor 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

6906. Bossom, Joseph. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
The effect of brain lesions on prism-adaptation in 
monkey. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 45-56.-- 
Systematic misreaching produced by placing oph- 
thalmic prisms over the eyes becomes gradually dimin- 
ished with prolonged exposure. This experiment was 
designed to determine whether or not brain lesions 
which do not disrupt normal visuomotor coordination 
will retard the recovery of accurate Teaching in 
prism-wearing monkeys. Both frontal lob..tomy 
and lesions of the caudate nucelus were found to have 
this effect.—J/ournal abstract. 


6907. Clark, Carol V. H., & Isaacson, Rob. rt L. 
(U. Michigan) Effect of bilateral hippocampal 
ablation on DRL performance. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 
137-140.—6 rats with bilateral hippocampal lesions, 
6 rats with neocortical destruction, and 5 normal rats 
were conditioned to bar press on CRF and then on 
DRL schedules of water reinforcement. In com- 
parison with the neodecorticate and normal Ss, the 
hippocampectomized Ss showed lower rates of re- 
sponding under CRF, higher rates under DRL, and, 
therefore, a lower percentage of reinforced responses 
under DRL. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


6908. Fernández, César. (U. Chicago) Experi- 
mental studies on vestibular mechanisms II. 
Vestibular disorders in decorticated cats. Acia 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58 (4), 331-343.— The effect 
of the removal of the neocortex upon vestibular re- 
flexes was observed in a series of 10 cats. The be- 
havior, postural reflexes and motor performances of 
these animals fitted the classical description of the de- 
corticated cat. No spontaneous nystagmus was ever 
Observed, but it was possible to provoke it by repeti- 
tive vestibular stimulation. Transitory positional 
nystagmus of both irregular and direction-changing 
types were seen for several days in a few cases. The 
responses of both normal and decorticated cats to 
caloric and rotatory stimulation exhibited qualitatively 
a remarkable similarity, Quantitatively, however, 
there were some differences between the 2 sets of re- 
sponses. After total ablation of the neocortex, the 
Passive optokinetic nystagmus was demonstrated in 
a few cases.—Journal abstract. 


6909. Fox, Stephen Տ., Kimble, Daniel P., & 
Lickey, Marvin E. (Ս. Michigan) Comparison of 
caudate nucleus and septal-area lesions on two 
types of avoidance behavior. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(3), 380- 
386.—Previous studies implicate the caudate nucleus 
as a subcortical mediating structure for frontal and 
anterior limbic inhibitory effects. On active and 
Passive avoidance tasks caudate-lesioned cats were 
significantly deficient in ability to inhibit an instru- 
mental feeding response following shock at the food 
dish but showed normal acquisition of a shuttle-box 
avoidance response. Septal-area lesioned cats clearly 
failed to inhibit the passive avoidance response but, 
in contrast to the caudate group, showed more rapid 
acquisition of the active avoidance response than did 
the normal controls, Findings are related to earlier 
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studies of effects of perigenual lesions on these 2 
types of avoidance response, and a possible anatomical 
basis for the present findings is discussed. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6910. Gerbrandt, Lauren K. (Claremont Gradu- 
ate Sch.) The effects of anteromedial and dorso- 
medial thalamic lesions on passive avoidance and 
activity. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 39-40.— 
Animals were tested for anteromedial and dorso- 
medial thalamic nucleus lesion effects on 3 activity 
tests and on a passive avoidance task, Insignificant 
effects were obtained on the activity tests and there 
was no correlation between activity scores and passive 
avoidance performance. The anteromedial thalamic 
lesioned group were retarded on passive avoidance 
performance while surgical controls and the dorso- 
medial thalamic nucleus lesioned group rapidly learned 
the avoidance response.—Journal abstract. 


6911. Goldstein, Melvin Ն. (U. Wisconsin) Ef- 
fects of hippocampal, amygdala, hypothalamic and 
parietal lesions on a classically conditioned fear re- 
sponse. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 211-219. 
—Experiments investigating the effects of limbic sys- 
tem lesions in a modified classical conditioning situa- 
tion were performed on 68 rats. Pre- and post- 
operative tests were given to parietal and amygdal- 
ectomized Ss. Post-operative tests were given to 
parietal, hippocampal, and amygdalectomized Ss. 
Hypothalamic and amygdaloid Ss showed no evidence 
of learning the test response. Contrary to previous 
reports, it was found that animals with small hippo- 
campal lesions were able to learn the test response. 
The observed learning deficits were discussed in terms 
of possible receptor mechanisms for painful stimuli 
controlled by basolateral amygdaloid nucleus and ven- 
tromedial hypothalamus.—Journal abstract. 


6912. Harvey, John A., & Hunt, Howard F. (U. 
Chicago) Effect of septal lesions on thirst in the 
rat as indicated by water consumption and operant 
responding for water reward. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 49-56. 
—Rats with bilateral septal lesions consumed greater 
amounts of water than controls during free and re- 
stricted access to water and also emitted a greater 
number of lever responses for water reward on FI 
and CRF schedules. On DRL, septal output was un- 
affected or reduced below control values. Equalizing 
thirst through differential prewatering equalized 
lever-pressing output of septal and control Ss on FI 
and CRF. Behavioral changes following septal 16- 
sions tended to be such as to give Ss more water and 
appeared to be related primarily to increased thirst. 
Implications for interpretation of shock produced sup- 
pressions in lever pressing for water reward are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


6913. Harvey, John A., Lints, Carlton E., Jacob- 
son, Lawrence Ք., & Hunt, Howard F. (U. Chi- 
cago) Effects of lesions in the septal area on 
conditioned fear and discriminated instrumental 
punishment in the albino rat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 59(1), 37-48. 
—Bilateral lesions of the septal forebrain interfered 
with (a) the postoperative establishment of discrim- 
inated shock-produced suppression of lever pressing 
for water reward, and (b) postoperative retention of 
a preoperatively established suppression. The mag- 
nitude of the interference with acquisition depended 
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upon the intensity of shocks employed to suppress 
the lever response, but differences in suppression be- 
tween septal and sham-operated control rats could be 
offset by increasing water deprivation of controls. 
Septal lesions consistently increased postoperative 
water intake following deprivation. The major ef- 
fects of the lesion on suppression of lever pressing by 
shock, were considered secondary to the effect on 
water intake. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


6914. Hearst, Eliot, & Pribram, Karl H. (NIMH, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Appeti- 
tive and aversive generalization gradients in amyg- 
dalectomized monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 296-298.— 
Generalization gradients along a light intensity dimen- 
sion were obtained from monkeys before and after 
bilateral amygdalectomy. Both appetitive and aver- 
sive gradients were unaffected by the lesion. No 
evidence was found to support a previous suggestion 
that some of the complex behavioral effects of amyg- 
dalectomy are due to a disturbance in stimulus gen- 
eralization.—Journal abstract, 


6915. Hutchison, J. B. (U. Natal, Pietermaritz- 
burg, South Africa) Investigations on the neural 
control of clasping and feeding in Xenopus laevis 
(Daudin). Behaviour, 1964, 24(1-2), 47-66.— 
Transections were made in male frogs’ medulla, 
cerebellum, or cranial nerves. Feeding movements 
were tested by mouth stimulation; clasping was tested 
with females of different girths. Initiatory move- 
ments were made only if the female exceeded a cer- 
tain girth. “It is suggested that a ‘selective mech- 
anism,’ associated with the clasp control system in the 
medulla and spine, controls the initiatory movements. 

. Manipulatory and biting movements are co- 
ordinated by a feeding control system in the anterior 
medulla. . . . A locomotory control system associated 
with the cerebellar region inhibits clasping and feed- 
ing."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

6916. Lagutina, N. L, & Dzhalagoniia, SH. L. 
O roli temennoi oblasti kory bol'shikh polusharii 
v dvigatel'nykh pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksakh 
obez’ian. [Role of the parietal lobes of the cerebral 
cortex in food motor CRs in monkeys.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 789-798. 
—Simple and complex CRs were established in 5 male 
baboons. Unilateral lesions of the parietal area of 
the left hemisphere brought about a disturbance of 
specialized motor reactions. Though manipulatory 
abilities of the right arm persisted, there was a 
gradual switchover of the temporary connection 
(pressing of the lever) to the left arm. Bilateral 
extirpation of the lobes resulted in prolonged instabil- 
ity of the previously elaborated conditioned reflexes. 
The ability for new reflexes was not lost—A. Cuk. 


6917. Lindsley, David F., Weiskrantz, L., & 
Mingay, Rosemary. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Differentaiation of frontal, inferotemporal and 
normal monkeys in a visual exploratory situation. 
Animal Behaviour, 12(4), 525-530.—In a visual ex- 
ploratory situation, viewing behavior permitted the 
separation of frontal-lesioned, inferotemporal-lesioned 
and normal monkeys. Temporals showed less total 
stimulus viewing, but the ratio of number to duration 
of window-opening responses was approximately that 
of normal animals. Frontals, on the other hand, 
tended to show alterations primarily in the duration of 
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sumber of responses. Determination of stimulus preí 


tons Moving electric trains elicited the most view- 
, followed by room alone, and hardboard. A mon- 
kfley doll elicited mixed reactions. (16 ref.) Author 


abstract. 


tention in Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(3), —13 cats with bilateral septal 
lesions were tested on a passive-avoidance task and 
also tested for retention oí a preoperatively learned 
active-avoidance habit. Deficits in passive-avoidance 
behavior and losses in retention were produced by 
septal damage. There was no consistent relationship 
between the occurrence of the 2 abnormalities in the 
operated Ss.—Journal abstract. 


6919. Mering, T. A. O roli zadnego dvukholmiia 
v uslovn: ornol deiatel'nosti. [Role of poste- 
rior colliculi in conditioned activity.] Zhurnal 


Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14 (5), 799-807. 
—Motor CRs were elaborated in 2 dogs using single 
and acoustic stimuli, The posterior colliculi 
was then removed and Ss were followed up for about 
3 yr. The conditioned activity was sharply affected. 
Differentiation of stimuli almost completely disap- 
peared for about 6 mo. Very simple discriminations, 

as of tone intensity, was either preserved or 
could be reestablished. Subsequently a rather imper- 
fect differentiation of auditory stimuli reappeared.— 

6920. Oleshko, N. N. Natural'nye i isskustven- 
nye dvigatel'nye pishchevye uslovnye refleksy 
koshek d ego razrusheniia bled- 
nogo shara. [Natural and artificial motor food CRs 
in cats after a bilateral destruction of the globus pal- 
lidum.] Zhurnal V. ysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 
14(5), 847-856.—Partial bilateral destruction results 
in te Ty disappearance (up to 1 mo.) of CR to 
auditory stimulus. Complete destruction produces an 
irreversible disappearance of the CR.—A. Cuk. 

6921. Owens, Elmer. Békésy tracings and site 
of lesion. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1964, 29(4), 456-468. 92 patients with cochlear le- 
sions, and 2 patients with both cochlear and retrococh- 
lear lesions were treated on sweep and fixed-frequency 
Békésy tracings for interrupted and continuous tones. 
Types 1 and 11 tracings invariably accompanied 
cochlear lesions, but in 2 instances they camouflaged 
VIIIth nerve lesions, Type III pattern was charac- 
teristic of VIIIth nerve lesions. Type I tracings were 
ound in Rormal-hearing patients with brain stem 
tumor, while results for the multiple-sclerosis patients 
Were inconclusive. Observed limitations of Békésy 
tracings detracted little from their importance in early 
detection of VIIIth nerve tumors.—M. F. Palmer. 

6922. Pare, William P., & Dumas, Joseph Տ. 
(Boston Coll.) „The effect of insular neocortical 
lesions on passive and active avoidance behavior 
in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(3), 87-88. 
—Rats with insular lesions were deficient in adopting 
a passive-avoidance response. However, Ss with in- 
sular lesions did not differ from operated and normal 
control Ss in the acquisition of an active-avoidance 
response.—Journal abstract, 
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6923. Reynolds, Robert W. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Equivalence of radio frequency and 
electrolytic lesions in producing septal rage. P 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 35-36.—Radio fre. 
quency and electrolytic lesions were placed in the 

tal region in the rat. Daily ratings of emoti 
failed to show any postoperative differences between 
groups as a function of type of lesion. In both 
groups, however, “septal rage” was temporary, givi 
place within 6 to 10 days to docility. It was sug 
that this syndrome may not be a result of the lesions 
as such, but may instead be attributable to the trauma 
of the surgical procedure producing a temporary 
Sensitization of the nearby “affective defensive reac- 
tion" zone of Hess. - Journal abstract. 

6924. Rich, Irene, & Thompson, Robert. (U. 
California Med. Cent., Los Angeles) Role of the 
hippocampo-septal system, thalamus, and hypo- 
thalamus in avoidance conditioning. Journal o 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
(1), 66-72.—Rats previously trained to make an 
avoidance response to the onset of a photic stimulus 
showed no retention of the habit following bilateral 
damage to either the septofornix area, hippocampus, 
anterior thalamus, or posterolateral hypothalamus, 
Destruction of anterior hypothalamic nuclei or inter- 
ruption of the rostral medial forebrain bundles did not 
seriously impair retention. These results point to the 
priority of a thalamic route over a hypothalamic route 
in the functional activation of the hippocampo-septal 
system. A model illustrating critical subcortical path- 
ways mediating an avoidance response to light is 
presented. (43 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


6925. Schiff, Bernard B. (Northwestern Ս.) 
The effects օք tegmental lesions on the reward 
properties of septal stimulation. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1964, 1(12), 397-398.—Lesions in the ventral 
tegmentum attenuated, and in some cases completely 
destroyed the reward properties of septal self-stimula- 
tion. Lesions in the dorsal mesencephalon (which in- 
cluded damage to the dorsal tegmentum) did not have 
this effect. It is likely that it was the locus of the 
tegmental damage rather than the extent which was 
important. Also, the attenuation in self-stimulation 
behavior was not due to a general depression in ac- 
tivity, or ability to perform the response consequent 
to the lesion.—Journal abstract. 


6926. Schwartzbaum, յ. Տ., Kellicutt, M. H. 
Spieth, T. M., & Thompson, J.B. (Ս. Wisconsin) 
Effects օք septal lesions in rats on response inhibi- 
tion associated with food-reinforced behavior. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 217-224.—Rats were trained preopera- 
tively in a bar-pressing situation to discriminate be- 
tween 2 tones, based upon intermittent food reinforce- 
ment in the presence of one of them. Septal lesions 
produced sustained increases in bar pressing during 
nonreinforced conditions and also retarded extinction 
of bar pressing. Cingulate lesions facilitated extinc- 
tion. A follow-up study of septal effects further dem- 
onstrated increased perseverative errors during ac- 
quisition of a simultaneous brightness discrimination, 
but no serious impairment in total acquisition scores 
or retention. The results are consistent with the view 
that the septal area exercises inhibitory control over 
somatomotor activity.—Journal abstract. 
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6927. Segaar, J. & Nieuwenhuys, R. (Inst. 
Brain Res., Amsterdam, Netherlands) New etho- 
physiological experiments with male Gasterosteus 
aculeatus, with anatomical comment. Animal Be- 
havior, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 331-344.—On fixed days in 
the controlled reproductive cycle, quantitative methods 
showed a pattern of a ion, sexual and parental 
tendencies in normal sticklebacks. After frontal or 
bilateral lesions in the te! halon on the 1 hand 
and after larger bimedi lesions on the other, 
the normal pattern altered in 2 opposite directions. 
These alterations suggested that the pattern in normal 
animals represents a relative balance of 3 tendencies 
involved and that the patterns in operated animals 
* apes modifications of this dynamic equilibrium, 
After various small bimediocaudal or bimediocentral 
coagulations the investigations penetrated into this 
balance-as-a-whole, isolating in particular the inhibi- 
tion and the facilitation of parental care, whereas ag- 
gression and sex remained as they were in unoperated 
animals. Histological examination showed that 
these coagulations specific centers had been locali: 
Author summary. 


6928. Teitelbaum, Philip, & Cytawa, Jerzy. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Spreading depression and M 
from lateral hypothalamic damage. Science, 1964, 
147 (Whole No. 3653), 61-63.—Spreading cortical de- 
pression reinstates aphagia and adipsia in rats re- 
covered from lateral hypothalamic lesions. 1է is 
suggested that cortical activity facilitates and main- 
tains recovery by enhancing the activity of depressed, 
but intact, tissue adjacent to the lesions.—Journal 
abstract. 

6929. Wolf, George. (Yale U.) Effect of dorso- 
lateral hypothalamic lesions on sodium appetite 
elicited by desoxycorticosterone and by acute hy- 
ponatremia. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1964, 58(3), 396-402.—Rats were 
lesioned in the dorsal part of the lateral area of the 
hypothalamus and allowed time to recover from the 
temporary adipsia and aphagia produced by the le- 
sions. Saline preference was observed before and 
after injection of desoxycorticosterone using stand- 
ard 2-bottle testing conditons. The lesions had no 
effect upon the normal preference for weak saline or 
aversion to strong saline but severely disrupted the 
potentiation of saline intake by desoxycorticosterone 
treatment. In contrast with normal rats, hypo- 
natremia induced by intraperitoneal dialysis against 
glucose, had no effect upon the saline intake of the 
lesioned rats.—Journal abstract. 

6930. Yutzey, David A., Meyer, Patricia M., & 
Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State Ս.) Emotionality 
changes following septal and neocortical ablations 
in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(3), 463-465.—Septal rats were 
hyperreactive when rated 1-2 days postoperatively, 
but if not rated for 21 days, they were emotionally 
similar to normal and neocortically ablated Ss. In 
contrast, Ss with simultaneously prepared septalneo- 
cortical lesions maintained states of hyperemotionality 
after the absence of rating for 21 days.—Journal 
abstract. 

6931. Zucker, Irving, & McCleary, Robert A. 
(U. Chicago) Perseveration in septal cats. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 387-388.—Lesioned 
Ss, deficient at passive avoidance, also extinguished 
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more slowly when punished for making an active- 
avoidance and required more training to 
reverse a learned position-habit.—Jowrnal abstract. 


Brais STIMULATION 


6932. Berlucchi, G. Maffei, L., Moruzzi, G., & 
Strata, P. (U. Pisa, Italy) EEG and behavioral 
effects elicited by cooling of medulla and pons. 
Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1964, 102(3), 372- 
392.—Localized cooling of the medullary floor of the 
4th ventricle in front of the obex produces EEG and 
behavioral arousal in the “encéphale isolé” cat, if 
the — eng? is carried out during spontaneous sl 
or fi ing injection of small doses of Nembutal. 
Cooling this area at the level of the upper pons has the 
opposite effect in the encéphale isolé preparation and 
in the midpontine pretregeminal cat. In this prepara- 
tion the tracking movements of the eyes are also 
reversibly blocked by pontine cooling. The corneal 
reflex is abolished during tine cooling whereas it 
persists during bulbar cooling, which increases heart 
rate. These effects are attributed to reversible func- 
tional inactivation of deactivating centers lying in the 
medulla, (34 ref.) —J. A. Lücker. 

6933. Efimova, E. K. (Kirov Med. Inst., Gorky, 
USSR) Vliianie razdrazheniia i razrusheniia raz- 
lichn: iader mezhutochnogo mozga na obrazo- 
vanie élementarn korkovykh ` vremennykh 
sviazel. [Effect of the stimulation and destruction 
of various nuclei of the diencephalon on the formation 
of elementary temporal cortical connections.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 857-866. 
—Temporal connections were established in cats by 
direct electrical stimulation of the 2 points of the cor- 
tex, 1 of which is conditioned, and the other uncondi- 
tioned. Such a stimulation combined with a stimula- 
tion of various thalamic nuclei reveals a different rate 
of formation of tem connections. Destruction of 
the thalamic reticular formation nuclei sharply im- 
pedes and delays the rate at which cortical connections 
are formed.—4. Cuk. 

6934. Faibis A., Bernthal I., Volansky, D., & 
Saragea, M. The participation of some nervous 
brain stem structures in the r tion of intestinal 
motility. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(3), 
233-240.—Mesencephalopontine structures were stim- 
ulated in 19 dogs and change in intestinal motility 
was recorded. The stimulations of active sites were 
variable according to site, intensity of stimulation and 
the momentary reactivity of target organs. The trans- 
mission to the periphery of impulses was generated 
by electrical stimulation through the cervical vago- 
sympathetic pathways and the spinal cord.—H. Bruml. 


6935. Grossman, Sebastian P. (Ս. Iowa) Ef- 
fect of chemical stimulation of the septal area on 
motivation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 194-200.—Cholinergic stim- 
ulation of the medial septal area of rats: (a) elicited 
drinking in sated Ss and increased the water con- 
sumption of thirsty Ss, (b) depressed food intake of 
hungry Ss, (c) impaired the performance of pre- 
viously acquired avoidance behavior and prevented 
the acquisition of new avoidance responses. Applica- 
tions of a cholinergic blocking agent to the septal 
area: (a) reduced the water consumption of thirsty 
Ss; (b) improved the performance of a previously 
acquired avoidance response. Adrenergic stimulation 
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of the septal area failed to affect food or water intake 
but produced a reliable improvement of avoidance 
behavior. (17 ref.) Journal abstract, 

6936. Grossman, Sebastian P. Peters, Ronald 
H. Freedman, Philip E, & Willer, Howard I. 
(U. lowa) Behavioral effects of cholinergic stim- 
ulation of the thalamic reticular formation. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Phisiological Psychology, 1965, 
$9(1), 57-65.—Cholinergic stimulation of thalamic 
midline nuclei of rats reliably retarded acquisition of 
a shuttle-box avoidance response without affecting 
asymptotic performance. Cholinergic stimulation of 
reticular nuclei significantly depressed asymptotic per- 
formance as well as acquisition rate. Acquisition and 
performance of instrumental escape responses were 
unimpaired. Cholinergic stimulation of both midline 
and reticular nuclei (a) reduced exploratory behavior, 
(b) impaired performance of previously acquired bar- 
pressing responses for food, and (c) failed to affect 
food and water intake of deprived Ss. Local applica- 
tions of the cholinergic blocking agent atropine: (a) 
increased locomotor activity, (b) depressed respond- 
ing rate for food and (c) failed to affect food or water 
intake. Control tests suggest that effects may be 
specific to cholinergic stimulation or blockade. (18 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6937. Keesey, Richard E. (U. Wisconsin) Dura- 
tion of stimulation and the reward properties of 
hypothalamic stimulation. Journal of Comparative 
€ Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 201-207.— 
The relation of the pulse-train duration to the reward 
properties of hypothalamic stimulation in rats was 
examined by permitting S to regulate the duration of 
stimulaiton under varying conditions of pulse fre- 
quency and current, and by observing the rate of VI 
responding for stimulus trains of different duration. 
Duration of self-regulated stimulation was a decreas- 
ing function of both pulse frequency and current. VI 
responding, however, increased with duration of stim- 
ulation, reaching a terminal rate which was main- 
tained even at durations considerably longer than 
those self-selected. This latter result casts doubt upon 
the interpretation that aversive or punishing conse- 
quences are responsible for the animal's preference 
for hypothalamic stimulation of a limited duration.— 
Journal abstract. 


6938. Lippold, O. C. J., & Redfearn, J. W. T. 
(University Coll, London, England) Mental 
changes resulting from the passage of small direct 
currents through the human brain. British J. ournal 
of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(469), 768-772.— Current 
passed between electrodes above the eyebrows has a 
demonstrable mood effect. When scalp electrodes are 
positive and total current flow is up to 500% A, the 
mental changes commonly consist of an elevation of 
mood and an increased involvement with the environ- 
ment; scalp-negative current flow produces with- 
drawal and quietness.—]/, L. Wilkins. 

6939. Maliukova, I. V. Vliianie ëlektricheskor 
stimuliatsii i chastichnoi koaguliatsii perednego 
mozga i zaslonkgi mozzhechka na pishchedoby- 
vatel’nye uslovnye refleksy u tyb. [Effect of elec- 
trical stimulation and partial coagulation of the fore- 
brain and of the valvula cerebelli on the food-procur- 
ing CRs in fishes.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’- 
nosti, 1964, 14 (5), 895-903. ԸԽՏ to geometrical fig- 
ures were elaborated in fishes (carasseus aureus). 
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Electrical stimulation of the forebrain with a weak 
current resulted in a distortion of the discriminat 
response, whereas a strong stimulation led to negative 
responses. A weak stimulation of the valvula cere- 
belli did not affect the CR, a strong stimulation in- 
hibited the CR and produced automatic motor re- 
sponses. Coagulation of the basal nuclei օք the fore- 
brain and of the valve brought about different dis- 
turbances of the CR.—4. Cuk. 

6940. Nakao, Hiroyuki. (Tokushima U., Japan) 
The spread of cingulate after-discharges and the 
performance of switch-off behavior motivated by 
hypothalamic stimulation in cats. Folia Psy- 
chiatrica et Neurologica Japonica, 1964, 18(2), 155: 
160.—7 adult cats carrying electrodes implanted in 
the hypothalamus, cingulate gryus, amygdala, dorsal 
hippocampus, midbrain reticular formation and frontal 
cortex were used. They were trained to switch off 
the stimulating current to the hypothalamus which 
would produce a flight response. Electrical stimula- 
tion and the recording of the EEG were made bi- 
polarly. The parameters of the electrical stimulation 
of the cingulate gyrus were 3 msec, 50 c/sec. and 4 
to 15 volts. The position of the electroes was deter- 
mined by histological examination after each experi- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 


6941. Roberts, Warren W., & Kiess, Harold O. 
(U. Minnesota) Motivational properties of hypo- 
thalamic aggression in cats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 187- 
193.—Hypothalamic stimulation caused 9 normally 
nonaggressive cats to make predatory attacks on rats. 
During stimulation, all learned a Y maze to obtain 
a rat that they could attack. When stimulation was 
omitted, performance of the learned habit deteriorated 
and there were no attacks. When the stimulation was 
turned on during eating of cat food, the cats switched 
to attack on a nearby rat, indicating that the attack 
was not due to hunger. It was concluded that the 
performance of the attack was rewarding, and that 
the central readiness for attack elicited by the stimula- 
tion possessed motivational and cue properties salient 
in the evocation of the learned responses leading to 
prey. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


6942. Thompson, Richard W., & Hjelle, Larry A. 
(Ohio U.) Effects of stimulus and response com- 
plexity on learning under bilateral spreading de- 
pression. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 122-124.—2 experiments 
assessed effects of CS complexity and response diffi- 
culty on avoidance learning in control and bilateral 
spreading depression (BSD) rats. When 1, 2, or 3 
elements acted as CS, BSD Ss were inferior to con- 
trol Ss. For both groups, there was no difference 
between 2 or 3 element CSs, and both were superior 
to 1 element CS. When control and BSD Ss learned 
l-way, 2-way, or shuttle avoidance, control Ss were 
superior to BSD Ss for all responses. Responses 
were significantly ordered for control Ss, l-way being 
least difficult. There was no difference between l-way 
and 2-way avoidance and both groups were superior 
to shuttle avoidance for BSD Ss.—Journal abstract. 

6943. Ursin, Holger. (U. Oslo, Norway) Flight 
and defense behavior in cats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 180- 
186.—In previous work flight and defense responses 
have been described following stimulation of 2 sep- 
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arate zones within the amygdaloid complex in cats, 
In the present experiment the same responses were 
identified in the behavior oí intact cats. 9 response 
categories used in stimulation experiment were scored 
for occurrence/nonoccurrence during 4 consecutive 
provocations of increasing severity. 15 feral cats 
(9 “wild” and 6 “moderately wild") and 9 tame 
housecats were observed. The resulting scores re- 
main fairly constant for each S for weeks and months, 
The scores distinguish between "tame," "moderately 
wild," and “wild” Ss, Feral cats tend to show either 
flight or defense in the test situation (negative cor- 
relation, p < .05).—Journal abstract, 


Central Stimulation 


6944. Mahut, Helen. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Effects of subcortical electrical stimula- 
tion on discrimination learning in cats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
(3), 390-395.—The effect of intracranial stimulation 
on object discrimination learning was studies in cats, 
Low-intensity current was administered for 10 sec.: 
(a) Immediately after a response, (b) immediately 
preceding a response, or (c) during the choice period. 
The temporal relations between response and onset 
of stimulation determined the effects of stimulation on 
learning scores: (a) Stimulation after the response 
produced a significant deficit on difficult or new tasks, 
(b) stimulation before the response had no effect, and 
(c) stimulation during the choice had a significant 
facilitatory effect on learning. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of pure learning effects of stimulation, 
as well as possible motivational effects on both learn- 
ing and performance. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Electroshock 


6945. Chevalier, Jacques A. (Abbott Lab., N. 
Chicago, Ill.) Permanence of amnesia after a 
single posttrial electroconvulsive seizure. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(1), 125-1273 experiments were performed to 
evaluate the permanence of the interference with 
retention produced by posttrial ECS. The presence 
or absence of ECS, administered 30 sec. after train- 
ing in a l-trial procedure, was combined factorially 
with the presence or absence of foot shock in training. 
20 mice per treatment combination were tested for 
retention of the aversively conditioned response over 
intervals of 1, Z, and 30 days. Nonspecific effects of 
ECS were ruled out on the basis of direct and indirect 
evidence. Specific interference with retention, at- 
tributable to ECS, persisted undiminished for 30 days 
and was judged to be relatively permanent.—Journal 
abstract. 

6946. Chorover, Stephan L., & Schiller, Peter 
H. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Short-term 
retrograde amnesia in rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 73-78-- 
Retroactive effects of electroconvulsive shock (ECS) 
were studied in 477 male hooded rats which received 
ECS 0.5-60.0 sec. after single passive avoidance 
training trials; As in previous studies, impairment 
in retention was inversely related to duration of 
ECS-delay interval. However, unlike earlier studies, 
impairment was observed only at relatively short 
(0.5-10.0 sec.) ECS-delays. Impairment is attributed 
to brief RA and not to aversive effects of ECS which 
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were shown to develop only after repeated ECS treat- 
ments, The results are discussed in terms of both the 
consolidation hypothesis and alternative "conflict" and 
"competing-response" hypothesis of ECS effects.— 
Journal. abstract. 

6947. Gerbrandt, Lauren K., & Thomson, Calvin 
W. (San Jose State Coll.) Competing response 
and amnesic effects of electroconvlusive shock 
under extinction and incentive shifts. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
(2), 208-211.--112 rats were assigned to 7 orders 
of treatments designed to detect such ECS effects as 
freezing responses, activity from emotional arousal, 
and amnesia, In the Ist 8 trials experimental Ss 
received footshock or ECS as punishment for step- 
ping off a small platform while control Ss received 
no shock. On subsequent trials ECS and No-Shock 
groups were transferred to footshock; Footshock and 
No-Shock groups to ECS conditions; and Footshock 
and No-Shock groups to No Shock. The results did 
not indicate the presence of either conditioned freez- 
ing of competing activity responses although an am- 
nesia interpretation was supported.—Journal abstract. 

6948. Misanin, James R., & Smith, Nelson F. 
(Princeton U.) Role of response-linked fear in 
the effects of a single ECS on an avoidance re- 
sponse. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 212-216.—Albino rats were 
given a single ECS either following training (Exp. 
1) or prior to training (Exp. 2) on an avoid- 
ance response (AR) in a shuttle box. The purpose 
of these experiments was to investigate the relation- 
ship between the response S is making when ECS 
is administered and the effects of ECS. Ss were 
given ECS or pseudo-ECS while either performing 
or not performing a running response. ECS signifi- 
cantly impaired the acquisition and retention of the 
AR when administered at a time when S was making 
a running response but had virtually no effect when 
administered at a time S was not making a running 
response. Impairment was attributed to fear condi- 
tioning by ECS to the stimulus consequences of 
running.—Journal abstract. 

6949. Yarnell, Thomas D., & Adams, Henry E. 
(Louisiana State U.) Electroconvulsive shock 
and competing responses: Stimulus generalization. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(3), 470-471.—3 groups of Ss received avoid- 
ance training in 1 of 3 distinct platform jumping 
boxes. 1 subgroup from each group received ECS 
in Box A, another in Box B, and another in Box C. 
The Ss were then retrained in the box where they 
received original learning. The more similar the 
stimulus situations in which ECS and training oc- 
curred, the longer were the latency of responses and 
the less frequent were the avoidance responses, i.e., 
the effects of ECS generalized to similar situations 
in the same manner as any other CR. These results 
are consistent with the conditioned competing re- 
sponse hypothesis of ECS.—Journal abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


6950. Ataev, M. M., & Glushkova, V. V. O 
nekotorykh korreliatsiiakh mezhdu élektroént- 
sefalograficheskimi, vegetativnymi i somatiches- 
kimi komponentami oboronitel’nogo uslovnogo 
refleksa. [Correlations between EEG, vegetative and 
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components of a defemsive conditioned re- 

Zivernal V ysshel Neremel Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 

14(6), 1032-1041 —The was to study the 

correlations between the of the auditory, visual, 

and sensori-motor areas of the cortex, of the reticular 
on 


aet 
exc 


global EEG in response to auditory stimuli 
and by a driving reaction in response to addi- 
tional ic stimuli, The evoked potentials appear 


Depression 
during retardation is accompanied by an EEG arousal 
reaction only in the sensori-motor cortex, and by a 

a driving response in the visual 


C., Lafontaine, E., & vm — R. 
and methods of application of electro- 
in aviation medicine. Aerospace 
, 35(11), 1083-1088.—A total of 10,000 
ings, in evolutive studies, were 
made in "e sk tories these last 10 years 
(8000 առթ in the cabin staff group, 950 լո the 
Pilots, and 1050 in the ground staff group). The sub- 
clinical EEG disturbances frequently observed in this 
population (3595 in the cabin ճեն group, 20% in 
the pilot group) appear to be correlated with psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, or psychophysiological factors in 
of our longitudinal observations. 
to be linked to potential epilepsies 
as had been initially supposed. J. AMA. 


6952. Engel, R. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., Portland) 
Abnormal halograms in the newborn 
and ce. American Journal of 


E their 
ental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 341-346.—Presence 
of operational cortex in the accessible 
areas under surface electrodes can be determined by 
° phy in the newborn period. Ab- 
normality of discharge may consist of depressed 
activity or represent a state of hyperactivity. It may 
be localized or widely spread. ‘It may be transient 
or persistent. By simultaneous clinical and electro- 
encephalographic observation it is possible to differ- 


entiate between muscular tremors or jerks and larval 
Zt epileptic character. — Prognostication 


6953, Grindel’, O. M., Boldyreva, G. N., Burash- 
nikov, E.N,& Andreevskii, V. M. O vozmozh- 
nosti ispol zovaniia korreliatsionnogo analiza Elek- 
troéntsefalogrammy cheloveka. [Possible use of 
correlation analysis of human EEG.] Zhurnal Vys- 
shei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 745-754. — 
EEG correlation analysis has shown that in the brain 
of normal adults there are differences in the mani- 
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festation and in the rity of the quasi-periodie 
processes, in the correlations between the periodic 
and nonperiodic components, and in the average fre- 

of oscillations. The average frequencies of 
the iodic process of the isolated ranges of diferent 
rh 5 are not multiple of one another, whic war. 
rants the assumption about different sources of these 
rhythms. Cross-correlations of the EEG `f the 
occipital area in relation to the other cerebrr areas 
has shown a gradual diminishing of the con -ction 
by the driven rhythm of flashes and an iner se in 
the temporary shift of the maximum of the ross- 
correlation function.—4. Cuk. 


6954. Il'ianok, V. A. O prostranstvenne ras- 
y usvoennogo ritma po kore 
golovnogo mozga cheloveka. Spatial distribution 
of an assimilated photic rhythm over human cortex.] 
Zhurnal Vysshel et Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 
763-770.—EEG of 9 normal adults was recorded in 
the visual, parietal, temporal, motor, and frontal area 
of the cortex. Stimuli were rhythmical flashes of 
flickering light of different frequencies. It was found 
that every cortical area produces a rhythm of visual 
flicker independently of the occipital lobe. The photic 
driving response appears over the whole cortex but it 
is most sharply pronounced in the occipital and 
parietal zones. e response is the weakest in the 
frontal lobe, The emergence of the response and the 
change of its intervals generally occur in different 
areas of the brain independently of one another.— 
A. Cuk. 

6955. Ivanova, M. P., & Talyshev, Բ. M. K 
he ro ob élektrograficheskom vyrazhenii proiz- 
vol'aykh dvizhenii. [Electrographic expression of 
voluntary movements.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 14(6), 947-952 —Purpose was to 
study the effect of the second signalling system on the 
brain 9 under conditions of bodily move- 
ments. EEG changes were recorded in Ss instructed 
to reproduce exactly an arm movement. The move- 
ment itself caused desynchronization of the main 
cortical rhythms. When the execution of the move- 
ment was corrected verbally by the experimenter, a 
longer depression օք the cortical rhythms was pro- 
duced along with the greater accuracy of movement. 


A. Cuk. 


6956. Klee, Manfred R., Offenloch, Kurt, & 
Tigges, Johannes. (Max-Planck Inst, Frank- 
furt/M., Germany) Cross-correlation analysis of 
electroencephalographic potentials and slow mem- 
brane transients. Science, 1965, 147(Whole No. 
3657), 519-521.—Cross-correlation analysis reveals 
a close correlation between the waves in an EEG and 
slow membrane transients of single neurons of the 
sensorimotor cortex of cats during spontaneous ac- 
tivity, augmenting and recruiting responses, and after 
local application of strychnine. Time-series correla- 
tion coefficients up to 07 have been computed. It is 
suggested that the waves of the EEG reflect an inte- 
gration of the changes of membrane potentials in both 
the cell bodies and dendrites of cortical neurons. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6957. Knott, John R., McAdam, Dale; & Grass, 
Robert W. (State U. Iowa) A system for quan- 
tification of frequency specific responses in the 

G during classical conditioning. Hlectroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 17 
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(5), S74-577 — Instrumentation for the rapid quantifi- 
cation of írequency-specific in the brain 
over — short periods d time is described, 
Jong with the necessary ci to program its 

ia such commonly investigated situations 
as conditioned response learning —luthor abstract, 


6)58. Laidlaw, John, & Catling, J. (Western 


General Hosp, Edinburgh, Scotland) An EEG. 
~ — in dee 


assessment oí 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(3), 232-236.—The EEG 1 — with 
frequency analysis and a si 
carried out before and after idomide (1 mg/kg. 
body weight) had been given to 20 controls and 20 to 
Parkinson patients before and after stereotactic opera- 
tions. Contrasted with the control the Parkin- 


records and a significantly greater fall in mean fre- 
quency, rise in delta index, and more failures in the 
attention test after Thalidomide, The pre-operative 
EEG findings of the Parkinson group are considered 
in relation to the effects of operation on the EEG and 
the test of attention. The value of the EEG in help- 
ing to select patients for operation is considered.— 
Author abstract. 


EEG in subjects of 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 281 A study of the 
influence of mental activity on the EEG was carried 
out on 359 Ss from 4-86 yr. of age. Different EEG 
alterations were obtained dur mental activity. 
Often no EEG modification was between 4-7 
yr. of age; more and more EEG modifications were 
noted with increase in age. 6-waves were more fre- 
quently observed between 8-17 yr. of age, and dif- 
fusely a-blocking over the w cortex was most 
marked in Ss between 8-60 yr. of age. EEG altera- 
tions, associated with mental calculation, were found 
to be localized mainly in the left temporal and the 
frontal regions in Ss of different ages—/. D. London. 

6960. Liu Shih-yih; Wu Chin-eh, & Wan 
Chwan-wen. [a-blocking and mental activity (men- 
tal calculation).] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, 
No. 3, 290-297.—An experiment was to 
investigate the correlation between a-blo y: and 
mental activity (mental calculation), utilizing 166 Ss 
from 6 to 40 yr. of age. A negative was 
shown to exist between occipital a-blocking and men- 
tal activity. Automatic analyzing techniques showed 
that during mental activity only of the Ss were 
found to give diffusely a-blocking over the whole 
cortex, and no S was found to give only occipital 
a-blocking. Information processing of the occipital 
a-waves (driving response elicited by "threshold" 
photic stimulation) was not disturbed by mental cal- 
culation in 94.4% of the cases. Kappa waves of 6-8 
C/sec. were observed in the frontal region during 
mental activity. These waves were not related to 
a-waves and eye-flutter movements.—/. D. London. 


6961. Moviava, E. S., & Narikashvili, S. P. 
(Inst. Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Znachenie kor- 
kovykh i podkorkovykh obrazovanii golovnogo 
mozga v proiskhozhdenii “spontannykh” vspyshek 
medlennykh elektricheskikh potentsialov. [The 
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significance of cortical and subcortical formations of 
the brain in the origin of "spontaneous" bursts of slow 
electrical 1 Akademii Nauk 
Gruzinskot SSR, 1964, 36(2), 409-476.—The origin 
of periodic bursts of “spi “ in the cerebral cortex 
of a narcotized cat docs not in any degree depend on 
the activity of the respiratory center, the rhythm of 
"spontaneous" bursts of slow waves being un- 
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6964. Shen Ke-fei, & Ho Shu-fang. (Inst. Physi- 
ology, Shanghai, China)  [Electroencephalographic 
changes during audiogenic seizures in albino rats.] 
Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(2), 153-160.— 
EEG changes during audiogenic seizures were studied 
in albino rats under restrained and unrestrained con- 
ditions. During the first 2-3 seizure-trials there was 
no apparent epileptic discharge. Sharp negative 
spikes with increasing amplitude were recorded after 
a few seizure-trials from the temporal regions. With 
increase in the number of seizure-trials, the epilep- 
tic discharges began to spread to the fronto-parietal 
regions. At the advanced stage of development the 
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epileptiform discharges tended toward the spike-and- 
wave pattern, EEG abnormalities were not related 
to muscular activity, since the former were observable 
in rats paralyzed with succinylcholine or d-tubocura- 


rine.—J. D. London. 

6965. Vasil'eva, V. M. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Izmenenie élektroén 4 i kozhno-gal'- 
vanicheskol reaktsii v protsesse obrazavaniia vre- 
mennoi sviazi mezhdu dvigatel'nym i zritel'nym 
analizatorami u cheloveka. [Changes in the EEG 
and GSR during formation of a temporary connection 
between the motor and the visual analysers in man.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 
755-762.—A pairing was made of the kinesthetic and 
photic stimulation in 14 Ss with the purpose of form- 
ing a connection between the motor and visual ana- 
lysers, Proprioceptive stimulation was achieved by 
the movement of the muscles caused by electric stimu- 
lation. When the CR was elaborated it appeared 
that the movements of the muscles resulted in the 
same depression of the alpha rhythm in the occipital 
area as produced by the photic stimulations paired 
with them.—A. Cuk. 

6966. Yui Wen-Chao. (Moscow U. USSR) 
Vliianie veroiatnosti poiavleniia signala na prot- 
sess ego obnaruzhenia. [Detection of a signal as 
function of the probability of its occurrence.] Zhur- 
nal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 771- 
780.—Results of 70 experiments with 5 Ss show that 
with a decreased probability of occurrence of a 
signal, the probability of its detection in EEG and 
EMG diminishes and the number of spontaneous 
EEG reactions increases. No such regularity has 
been found with the EMG. When the occurrence 
probability decreases, both the latencies and the dura- 
tion of after-effects of responses in EEG and in EMG 
increases.—A, Cuk. 

6967. Yoshi, Naosaburo; Ishiwara, Tsutomu, & 
Tani, Kayoko. (Osada Մ. Sch. Med., Japan) Ju- 
venile delinquents and their abnormal EEG's: II. 
Continuous theta waves. Folia Psychiatrica et 
Neurologica Japonica, 1964, 18(2), 161-167.—From 
the EEG patterns of juvenile delinquents, the authors 
examined the theta waves and investigated their 
relations to criminological and psychological findings, 
comparing them with those of normal EEG and the 
14&6 c/s positive spikes group. The theta waves 
pattern in young delinquents is directly correlated 
with violence and has a tendency to be habitual. The 
Intelligence Test does not reveal any significant dif- 
ference between brain waves patterns. The Kraepe- 
lin Performance Test indicates some correlation to 
EEG patterns: the theta waves group parallels the 
poor control type, the 14 & 6 c/s positive spikes group, 
with introversive type and the normal EEG group, 
with good balanced type. As far as the personality 
traits estimated of each delinquent, the theta waves 
group coincides with immatured trend (thoughtless- 
ness, rhathymia and egocentricity) and the 14 & 6 
c/s positive spikes group, with epileptic one (impul- 
sion, squareness, phlegm and nervousness. The envi- 
ronmental factors in family show difference between 
brain waves patterns of the delinquents. (15 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 
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6968. Danilova, L. K. K kharakteristike vyz- 
vannykh potentsialov pri ugashenii orientirovoch- 
noi reaktsii u sobak. [Features of evoked potentials 
during the process of extinction of the orienting 
response in dogs.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deia- 
tel'nosti, 1964, 14(6), 1006-1012.—Ss were 3 dogs 
with electrodes implanted in the auditory and motor 
areas of the cortex. The orienting response was 
produced by clicks and measured by the eye move- 
ment, the EEG, and the general motor activity of the 
Տտ. The oculo-motor response was completely ex- 
tinguished after repeated clicks whereas the EEG was 
stabilized.—4. Cuk, 


6969, Dulenko, V. P., & Sokolov, E. N. (Mos- 
cow U., USSR) Aktivatsiia i inaktivatsiia reaktiv- 
nykh potentsialov setchatki, khiazmy i zritel'nogo 
trakta narkotizirovannoi koshki. [Activation and 
inactivation of evoked potentials of the retina, chiasm 
and optic tract in anaesthetized cats.] Zhurnal Vys- 
shei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 827-833.— 
ENG, ERG and EEG were recorded in nembutalized 
cats under conditions of light and dark adaptation, 
prolonged rhythmical photic stimulation and degrees 
in anaesthesia level. Different patterns of activation 
of the visual system were found. The conclusion was 
drawn that the activation of the visual system may be 
considered as a model of the activating mechanism 
of the reticular formation.—4. Cuk. 


6970. Fox, Stephen S., & O’Brien, James H. 
(U. Michigan) Duplication of evoked potential 
waveform by curve of probability of firing of a 
single cell. Science, 1965, 147(Whole No. 3660), 
888-890.—Computer compilation of the probability of 
firing of a single cell in cat cortex following a physio- 
logical sensory stimulus (somatic or light flash) 
indicates that the frequency distribution of the firing 
of a single cell closely corresponds to the average 
waveform of the evoked potential recorded from the 
same microelectrode. This high correlation holds for 
both positive and negative and early and late com- 
ponents of the evoked response.—Journal abstract. 


6971. Fox, Stephen S. (U. Michigan) Evoked 
potential habituation rate and sensory pattern 
preference as determined by stimulus information. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 225-232.—The relationship of evoked 
potential amplitude to the motivational properties of 
different stimuli was investigated. Using light rein- 
forcement in monkeys, differential preferences over 
total darkness were established for 3 sequences of 
light flashes, differing only in interstimulus interval. 
Habituation rates for evoked potential amplitudes re- 
corded from chronically implanted electrodes were 
related to preferences. Evoked responses to flashes 
produced by the animals themselves and regularly 
presented stimuli showed rapid habituation, while 
randomly presented flashes produced no habituation. 
Results are discussed in terms of the informational 
properties of the stimulus patterns and related to 
other studies of electrophysiological changes in learn- 
ing and motivation on the basis of an expectancy- 
uncertainty hypothesis. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6972. Gengerelli, J. A. & Nadler, Ronald D. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Electromyographic 
potentials of masticatory movements as indicators 
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of AGR. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 45-53. 
— The electromyographic arising from mas- 
ticatory movements Were electrodes 
chronically implanted in the brains of 8 rats, The 
rats had been trained in a Skinner box to press a 
lever for food reinforcement on a 100% 


Lever and food-cup were EEN 1 ո: 
cylindrical metal box 1 ft, in ka we problem 
was to determine whether thoroughly trained animals 
would show AGR as determined by the presence of 
clectromyographic potentials when in the course of 
pressing, food was suddenly withheld. Only 2 of the 
8 animals gave AGR during the extinction process, 
and in 1 of these the phenomenon was minimal.— 
iuthor abstract. 

6973. Pugh, James E. Evoked potential latency 
vs. stimulus rise-time. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1964, 4(3), 145-150.—Latency of cortical 
evoked potentials was measured as effected by the 
rise-time of the stimulus, The stimulus was a tone 
'urst of 1000 cps which had rise-times of 6, 16, or 
`) msec. The intensity of the tone burst was varied 
through 7 different levels. Latencies were found to 
increase as the rise-times increased and to decrease as 
the intensities increased.—J. A. Vernon. 

6974. Shaw, Jon A., & Thompson, Richard F. 
(U. Oregon Med. Sch.) Inverse relation between 
evoked cortical association response and behav- 
ioral orienting to repeated auditory stimuli. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 399—400.—It is 
hypothesized that amplitudes of evoked cortical asso- 
ciation responses will be inversely related to de; 
of “attention,” the latter being operationally defined 
as the extent of behavioral orienting to a stimulus. 
Cats with implanted cortical recording electrodes 
were given series of clicks through either of 2 oppo- 
sitely placed speakers. The degree and accuracy of 
the orienting response was rated, and evoked cortical 
association response simultaneously recorded, for each 
click. As predicted, the degree of the orienting re- 
sponse decreased significantly over trials, while the 
amplitude of the evoked association response exhib- 
ited a concomitant increase over trials—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Sensory PuysioLocy 


6975. Abramson, Harold A. (South Oaks Res. 
Found., Amityville, N. Y.) The father-son rela- 
tionship in eczema and asthma (continued). Jour- 
nal of Asthma Research, 1964, 2(1), 65-94.—The 4th 
of a series continuing the verbatim recordings of 
psychotherapeutic interviews in a case of intractable 
eczema and asthma. A subtitle is, Chapter VI; 
Recrudescent Conflicts and Positive Transference. 
This chapter marks the beginning of the halfway 
point of the patient's psychotherapy.—G. Deskin. 

6976. Axelrod, S., & Diamond, I. T. (Duke U.) 
Effects of auditory cortex ablation on ability to 
discriminate between stimuli presented to the two 
ears. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59(1), 79-89.—Cats were given large 
bilateral lesions of auditory cortex after training (a) 
to cross the barrier in a double-grill box when a 
train of clicks was switched from left to right ear, 
and (b) to cross when silence was broken by clicks 
to right ear and refrain from crossing when silence 
was broken by clicks to left ear. The ablations pro- 
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duced transient amnesia on task (a) detection, and 
long lasting impairment on (b), identification. The 
deficit in identification cannot be attributed to gen- 
eralized inability to inhibit responses. Different cog- 
nitive or perceptual requirements of the tasks provide 
some insight into effects of auditory cortex ablation, 
The deficit is unrelated to removal of large amounts 
of neocortex irrespective of locus.—Jowrnal abstract. 

6977, Baust, W., Berlucchi, G., & Moruzzi, G. 
(U. Pisa, Italy) Changes in the auditory input 
in wakefulness and d the synchronized and 

stages of sleep. Archives Itali- 
ennes de Biologie, 1964, 102(4), 657-674.—In un- 
anesthetized, free moving cats the amplitude of round 
window N, neural responses to clicks was correlated 
with the EEG, the cervical EMG, the electronystag- 
mogram, and the animal's behavior. The results 
showed that the main differences in the responses to 
clicks between desynchronized and synchronized sleep 
and between sleep and wakefulness are caused by 
Changes in the activity of the middle ear muscles. 
In particular the striking phasic reduction of N, 
during desynchronized sleep is produced by twitches 
of the intra-aural muscles. (41 ref.) —J. A. Lücker. 

e "o W., — o. & Moret G. 

. Pisa, Ital e audito: put 
during arousal cats tenotomized middle ear 
m! Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1964, 102 
(4), 675-685.—Acute control experiments were per- 
formed on decerebrate cats or on cats under nem- 
butal anesthesia (NA), in both cases aíter curariza- 
tion. Results were: In cats with chronically 
implanted electrodes, the neural cochlear responses 
are i during attentive wakefulness compared 
to those observed during synchronized sl and 
relaxed wakefulness. This increase can still be ob- 
served after cutting the crossed and uncrossed fibers 
of the olivo-cachlear bundle. In cats under NA, 
neither stimulation of the cervical sympathetic trunk, 
nor stimulation of the sympathetic center in the brain 
stem exerts any influence upon the round window 
response, (22 ref.)—Author summary. 

6979. Bell. C., Sierra, G., Buendia, N., & Se- 
gundo, ). Ք. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) , Sensory 
properties of neurons in the mesencephalic reticu- 
lar formation. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1964, 
27(6), 961-985.—Unit activity, recorded with micro- 
pipettes in cats anesthetized with chloralose or im- 
mobilized with gallamine triethiodide, showed wide- 
spread responsiveness to a great variety of weak 
natural stimuli. Convergence of the natural stimuli 
upon single cells was prominent.—G. Westheimer. 

6980. Bignall, K. E., & Rutledge, L. T. (U. 
Michigan) Origin of a photically evoked after- 
discharge in cat visual cortex. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1964, 27(6), 1048-1061.—The evidence 
points to a retinal origin of cortex afterdischarge, 
modified by the properties of the geniculate synapsese. 
—G. Westheimer. 

6981. Bogoslovskii, A. L, Semenovskaya, E. N., 
& Zhdanov, V. K. (Helmholtz State Res. Inst. Eye 
Diseases, Moscow, USSR)  Vyzvannyi elektriches- 
kim tokom potentsial setchatki (EERG). [Retinal 
potential induced by electric current (electrically 
induced ERG).] Biofizika, 1964, 9(6), 701-709-- 
On stimulation of the human eye, phosphenes arise 
and the electrical potentials of the retina (EEGR) 
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are simultaneously recorded. The author offers data 
to support the view that these potentials are, indeed, 
retinal.—/. D. London, 

6982. Clausen, Johs, & Karrer, Rathe. Auto- 
nomic correlates of electrical excitability of the 
eye. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 753- 
754.—Sensitivity of the eye to 20-cps sine wave 
stimulation has been compared in 14 normal adults 
to blood pressure, heart rate, finger volume, galvanic 
skin resistance, and alpha waves for the 4 dimensions 
of resting level, spontaneous activity, autonomic 
lability, and adaptation. No simple relation seems 
to exist between phosphene threshold and autonomic 
functioning. Contrary to expectation, greater auto- 
nomic activity (BP and GSR) seems to go with high 
threshold. It is suggested that the data may be 
explained in terms of level of anxiety rather than 
arousal.—Journal abstract. 

6983. Conti, A., & Borgo, M. (Milan U., Ital ) 
Behaviour of cytochrome oxidase activity in the 
cochlea of the guinea-pig following acoustic 
stimulation. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58(4), 
321-330.—A fter having schematically drawn attention 
to the distribution of cytochrome oxidase in the 
cochlea of the normal guinea-pig (described in a 
former work) and the principal data of the literature 
relating to the histochemical and biochemical varia- 
tions shown in the inner ear subsequent to sound 
stimulation, the authors describe the method of the 
investigation and its results. Intense sound stimula- 
tion (100 db) with pure tones of diverse frequencies 
(250, 2000, 4000, 8000 Hz), for a period of 3 hr., 
brings about a histochemically demonstrable reduc- 
tion of enzymatic activity; this reduction is diffuse, 
does not depend on the frequency used, and is appar- 
ent not only at the level of the organ of Corti but 
also, more especially, at the site of the stria vascularis 
and the external spiral sulcus. These results are 
then briefly commented upon.—Journal abstract. 

6984. Dowling, John E. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore) Foveal receptors of the monkey 
retina: Fine structure. Science, 1964, 147 (Whole 
No. 3653), 57-59.— The outer segments of the foveal 
cones of the rhesus monkey are about 40 microns long 
and 0.9 microns wide. They consist of stacks of 
membrane-limited, transverse discs about 140 A thick, 
surrounded by a plasma membrane, The inner seg- 
ments are about 30 microns long and 2,5 3 microns 
wide at the base, and they taper gradually to a tip 
diameter of about 1.5 microns, They contain many 
long mitochondria which are oriented lengthwise and 
are concentrated in the distal portion of the segment, 
The terminal pedicles show many synaptic contacts, 
EEN as many as 36/pedicle. Journal abstract. 

6985. Dunlop, C. W., Webster, W. R., & Day, 

H. Amplitude changes of evoked potentials at 
the inferior colliculus during acoustic habituation. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(3), 159-169.— 
Implanted electrodes recorded evoked potentials in 
the inferior colliculus of unanesthetized cats revealed 

t as the stimulus intensity increases the degree of 
acoustic habituation decreases—J. A. Vernon. 

6986. Furman, Gershon G., & Frishkopf, Law- 
rence Տ. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) 
Model of neural inhibition in the mammalian 
cochlea. Journal of the Acoustical S ociety of Amer- 
ica, 1964, 36(11), 2194-2201.—Studies show that a 
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primary neuron that responds to sound at 1 frequency 
can be inhibited by a 2nd tone at a slightly higher or 
lower frequency, and they suggest that this inhibitory 
interaction occurs within the cochlea. The charac- 
teristics of various possible inhibitory-connection 
schemes, among elements lying within the cochlea are 
considered on the basis of this evidence. All these 
schemes can lead to a sharpening of the frequency 
sensitivity of any single neuron.—J. A Lücker. 

6987. Gol'dburt, Տ. N. Neirodinamika slukhovoi 
sistemy cheloveka. [Neurodynamics of the auditory 
system in man.] Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad U., 
1964. 212 p.—In conjunction with a presentation of 
his own findings, the author surveys and summarizes 
the literature on the “reflection by the human ner .ous 
system of rapid intermittent sounds" and “on the 
discrimination of their basic qualities (loudness, 
duration, pitch, sequence) as a function of the time- 
interval between them.“ J. D. London. 


6988. Gribenski, A. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) L'activité bidirectionnelle 
des canaux semi-circulaires horizontaux chez la 
grenouille. [The bidirectional activity of the hori- 
zontal semi-circular canals of the frog.] Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1964, 58(4), 355-364.—The post- 
rotatory reactions elicited by stimulations of different 
values have been compared in frogs the vestibular 
apparatus of which was intact and in frogs in which 
l horizontal semi-circular canal had been eliminated 
a year before. The amplitude is somewhat restricted 
and the threshold a little higher in the frogs which 
have only 1 horizontal canal, The conclusion is that, 
in a frog whose vestibular apparatus is intact, both 
horizontal canals participate together in reactions in 
both directions.—Journal abstract. 


6989. Gribenski, A. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) Substitution d’un canal 
semi-circulaire vertical à un canal horizontal chez 
le grenouille. [Substitution of a vertical semi- 
circular canal with a horizontal canal in the frog.] 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58(5), 449-458.— 
Here is described the operation which makes possi- 
ble, in the frog, to innervate the crista ampullaris oí 
the anterior vertical canal with the ampullary nerve 
of the horizontal canal. After having realized the 
new innervation, the horizontal canal is replaced in 
its tonic activity by the vertical one; further, the 
stimulation of the vertical canal provokes reactions 
which normally result from the stimulation of the 
horizontal one. Besides, the behaviour of the frogs 
operated in this way leads us to the following conclu- 
sions: (1) The ampullofugal currents in the horizon- 
tal canals generally have a reflexogenic action weaker 
than that of the ampullopetal currents. (2) The 
ampullary nerve of a horizontal canal probably con- 
tains 2 kinds of fibers, 1 taking part mainly in the 
tonic function of the canal, the other participating 
especially during the stimulation produced by the 
flow of endolymph.—Journal abstract. 


6990. Hoeft, Lothar, O., Ackerman, Eugene, & 
Anthony, Adam. (Patterson AFB, O.) Measure- 
ment of the displacements and nonlinearities of 
the guinea-pig tympanum. Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, 1964, 36(10), 1836-1844.— 
Direct measurements were made of the displacement 
of the guinea-pig eardrum when acted upon by acous- 
tic pressures (200-6000 cps). The mechanical non- 
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linearities of the ear were studied by introducing a 
static pressure (0 to +3000 dyn/cm?) in the middle- 
ear cavity. Below 4000 cps, the ratio of the tym- 
panum displacement to the sound pressure was fre- 
quency-independent, with a value of about 4 X 10° 
cm*/dyn. Above 1000 cps, this ratio exhibited a 
series of maxima and minima. A static-pressure 
difference across the tympanum changed the fre- 
quency at which the maximum occurred and generally 
decreased the displacement/pressure ratio. It was 
concluded (1) for low frequencies, the lumped- 
parameter description of the ear as a cavity was 
valid; (2) the tympanum acts as a flexible, conical 
plate under slight tension; (3) the measurements 
were best explained in terms of two nonlinearities: 
hysteresis and a nonlinearity of the elastic properties 
of the ear.—Journal abstract, 


6991. Kimura, R., Schuknecht, ԷԼ, & Sando, I. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) Fine morphology of the 
sensory cells in the organ of corti of man. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58( 5), 390-408.—The mor- 
phological characteristics of the sensory cells and 
neural elements in the human cochlea were studied 
with the electron microscope. The hairs of the outer 
sensory cells were arranged in a W form with at 
least 6 rows. The basal body or diplosomes were 
found in the cuticle free zene in the sensory cells. 
The subcuticular zones of the outer sensory cells fre- 
quently contained numerous osmiophilic inclusions. 
2 types of nerve endings, dendrites and axons, were 
observed below both the outer and inner sensory cells. 
The external spiral bundle was large and composed 
of numerous, closely packed nerve fibers. In speci- 
mens from older patients there were some evidences 
of nerve ending degeneration at the base of hair 
cells. The findings in the human were compared with 
the normal and post-mortem series of squirrel mon- 
keys. When human specimens were fixed within a few 
hours of death, the ultrastructure of the inner ear 
could be investigated effectively, as is seen in the 
present study.—Journal abstract. 


6992. Lien Chi-an. (Inst. Physiology, Shanghai, 
China) [Primary electrical response to the cessation 
of sound from the auditory cortical zone of the guinea 
pig.] Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(2), 161- 
167.—Registration of the primary electrical response 
to the cessation of a pure tone from the auditory 
cortical zone was attempted on guinea pigs. Dura- 
tion of signal proved to be an important factor with 
the response beginning to appear only for durations 
higher than 130-180 msec. and with attainment of 
its maximal amplitude for durations at 220-400 msec. 
Under the conditions of the experiment no such re- 
sponse was observed with cessation of white noise.— 
I. D. London, 


6993. Liu Yü-min, & Yang Chen-yü. (Inst. 
Physiology, Shanghai, China) [A study of the com- 
ponents of the a-wave of human electroretinogram 
with special reference to the effect of adaptation to 
light.] Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(2), 115- 
129.—A discussion of the various components of the 
a-wave is followed by an analysis showing that the 
composite a-wave results from the superposition of 
oscillatory potential, probably generated by the bi- 
polar layer, upon a more sustained negative potential 
due to the receptor cells. The differences in the form 
of the @-wave recorded under different conditions and 
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the published disagreements over identification of its 
several components are discussed.—/. D. London. 

6994. Liu Yü-min, & Yang Chen-yü. (Inst. 
Physiology, Shanghai, China) [Two components 
of the scotopic b-wave of the human electroretino- 

ram.] Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(2), 130- 
39.—The various components of the b-wave are 
analyzed and their implications are discussed in rela- 
tion to psychophysical findings in man and neuro- 
logical findings in animals.—/. D. London. 

6995. McIlwain, d T. (U. California, Los Ճո- 
geles) Receptive fields of optic tract axons and 
lateral geniculate cells: Peripheral extent and 
barbituarate sensitivity. Journal of Neurophysi- 
ology, 1964, 27(6), 1154-1173.—Receptive fields of 
cat optic tract axons and lateral geniculate nucleus 
cells were studied with intraperitoneal thiopental 
anesthesia. The threshold of the units to stimuli 
near the center of their receptive field could be 
modified significantly by movement of a black disc 
in the periphery, often at angles up to 90 or more 
from the center of the receptive field. This “periph- 
ery effect" is probably retinal in origin.—G. West- 
heimer. 

6996. Mikaelian, D. (Johns Hopkins Մ. Sch. 
Med.) Vestibular response to sound: Single unit 
recording from the vestibular nerve in fenestrated 
deaf mice (Df/ Df). Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 
58 (5), 409-422,—Deaf mice of the Df/Df strain have 
degenerated cochleas, but histologically normal ves- 
tibular structures. After fenestration of the horizon- 
tal semicircular canal, tones and clicks were delivered 
to the fenestrated ears through the external auditory 
canal using a closed sound system, Single units of 
the vestibular nerve were picked out by tungsten 
microelectrodes. Single unit responses were obtained 
only in fenestrated animals and only for frequencies 
from 80 to 4200 cps. Threshold was best for 1500 
cps and was at 78 db re 0.0002 dynes/cm*. Click 
responses were also obtained. Some units with the 
spontaneous activity were driven by tone bursts, 
others were inhibited. Spontaneous activity was 
present in single units of nonfenestrated mice, but 
was not altered by tones or clicks and no units were 
driven by either type of sound stimulus. The mode 
of vestibular endorgan stimulation and unit patterns 
are discussed in light of the present experiments.— 
Journal abstract. 

6997. Mostofsky, David I., Shurtleff, Donald A., 
& Margolius, Garry. (Boston U.) Comparative 
sensitivity of rats and humans to changes in audi- 
tory click rate. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 58(3), 436-440.— Thresh- 
olds for rat and human Ss were estimated from 
discrimination gradients using conditioning proce- 
dures which were similar for both species. Measures 
of sensitivity to changes in the rate of audible click 
presentations were obtained for repetition rates from 
10-80 clicks/sec. Marked agreement between the 
species was found for all test points except 80 pps. 
The possibility of a species difference in the percep- 
tual basis of discrimination at 80 pps is discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 

6998. Moushegian, G., Rupert, A., & Whitcomb, 
M. A. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, 
D. C.) Brain-stem neuronal response patterns 
to monaural and binaural tones. Journal of Neuro- 
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I 27(6), 174-1191.—"Monaural 


to small changes in phase angle of binaural tones. 
G. Westheimer, Եշ» 


6999, Nelson, M. S. H 
& Bochniak, Frank. (Michigan State U.) Kei 
արա: brightness is varied by manipula- 
bution of photic inter- 


tion of 
. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 195- 
205.— study was a comparison of flash rate and 


photic input f Flash rate was counted by 
matching flashes and auditory ticks. The results 
confirmed previous indications flashes and photic 


7000, Pakkenberg, H., & Thomsen, E. (Kom- 
1 Copenhagen, Denmark) Cytoplas- 


in spiral ganglion cells of the 


anesthetised 
at a level of 


and were examined by hotometry for the degree 
of cyt ic basophilia in the cells of the spiral 
ganglion, following Staining by gallocyaninchrome 
alum at pH 1.64, to indicate the relative changes in 
RNA content. The ganglion cells were also measured 
for possible changes in size. An initial fall in the 
Map ges basophilia was found, but in the course 
of 2 wk. this y returned to normal values, 
as indicated by 9 control animals. No significant 

in cell size could be found which might be 
ascribed to the acoustic stress. It was further con- 
cluded that guinea-pigs could tolerate an acoustic 
stimulus of this magnitude, and that ganglion cell 
degeneration, previously observed íollowing shock 
waves of the same intensity, must be secondary to 
destruction of the organ of Corti —Journal abstract. 


7001. Robertson, A. D. J. & Evans, C. R. (Nat. 
Physical Lab., Teddington, England) Single-unit 
activity in the cat’s visual cortex: Modification 
after an intense light flash. Science, 1965, 147 
(Whole No. 3655), 303-304.—In response to a brief, 
intense light flash at the retina, the cells of the visual 
cortex in the cerveau isolé preparation of the cat 
show prolonged excitation of a type not normally 
produced by physiological stimulation.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7002. Rossi, Ascanio M., & Solomon, Philip. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) Button-pressing for a time- 
off reward during sensory deprivation: V. Effects 
of relatively comfortable and uncomfortable ses- 
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sions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), . 
807.--10 Ss underwent two 3-hr sensory deprivation 
(S-D) sessions exactly 1 wk apart. I session was 
designed to be potentially more discomforting for Ss 
and was termed the uncomfortable session. The 
other jon was termed the comfortable session, 
The `... of sessions were counterbalanced with 
5 Ss used for each of the 2 orders. During both 
sessions Ss were given the opportunity to button- 
press for a promised time-off reward. Before and 
after each session Ss rated their state of well-being. 
Analyses of the results indicated that Ss engaged in 
significantly more button-pressing for the promised 
time-off reward during the uncomíortable session 
than during the comfortable session.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract. 

7003. Rossi, G., Voena, G., Cortesina, G., & 
Buongiovanni, S. (U. Turin, Italy) Changes in 
the cochlear-microphonic potential due to resec- 
tion of the efferent cochlear fibers. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(10), 1845- 
1849.—Resection of the direct efferent cochlear bun- 
dle in the guinea pig causes a greater reduction in 
the cochlear-microphonic potential than is caused by 
resection of the crossed efferent cochlear bundle. The 
findings of the present series of studies are thought 
to constitute physiological proof of the existence, in 
the guinea pig, of another component of direct 
efferent pend od fibers, other than the direct olivo- 
cochlear fibers, which arises in cells of the reticular 
formation of the medulla—Journal abstract. 


7004. Rostenberg, Adolph. (Ս. Illinois 
Med.) Some speculations concerning allergy. 
Journal of Asthma Research, 1964, 2(1), 25-32.—A 
re-evaluation of some aspects of sensitization phe- 
nomena. The definition of the 50 yr. old term, 
allergy, is examined with attention to the phrase, 
“brought about by an antibody mechanism.” The 
author redefines allergy as, “an acquired, specific 
alteration in the capacity to react, brought about by 
an appropriate enzymatic adaptation.” Many reac- 
tions formerly considered allergenic are suggested to 
be expressions of biochemical deviation. The tele- 
ology. of allergenic reactions is considered.—G. 

eskin. 


7005. Suedfeld, Peter. (Princeton U.) Concep- 
tual structure and subjective stress in sensory 
deprivation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19 
(3), 896-898.—Conceptually complex ՏՏ rated sen- 
sory deprivation as more unpleasant than did con- 
ceptually simple Ss. This datum has implications 
both for the original theory of conceptual structure 
and for various areas of research.—Journal abstract. 


7006. Tsuchitani, Chiyeko, & Boudreau, James 
C. (Ft Knox, Ky.) Wave complexity in the 
Superior olivary complex of the cat. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 27(5), 814-827.—Wave ac- 
tivity in response to noise and tone stimuli was re- 
corded during depth penetrations with microelectrodes 
into the superior olivary complex of the anesthetized 
cat. 2 types of waveforms were identified: a slow 
potential in response to noise or tone bursts and a 
‘following” response. The latter had the same funda- 
mental frequency as the tonal stimulus and “followed” 
in frequency from about 100 to 2800 cps with a 
maximum amplitude at around 800 cps. Measure- 
ments of the amplitude of these 2 types of responses 


Coll. 
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demonstrated peaks in and near the accessory nucleus. 
Major changes in phase and polarity occurred when 
the electrode penetrated this structure. Contralater- 
ally evoked responses were in general of larger - 


tude than those produced by read maqta 


Stimulation of either ear 
body a traveling wave, moving at about 16-22 m/sec. 
—USA MRL. 


7007. Voronin, G. V., Tott, Sh, & Sokolov, E. 
analiz biopo- 


— i nol svetovol 
stimulyatsii. mplitude- analysis 
of retinal bi entials ring si photic 
stimulation. ] iofizika, 1964, 9(1), 94-103,— The 

and 


author presents data on the amplitude-frequency 
pete characteristics of the retina of iso- 
ated frog eye and discusses their physical interpre- 
tation. The results of the study are taken as provid- 
ing a “real step toward the construction of a 
mathematical model of the electroretinogram and of 
the retina.”—la. D. London, 

7008. Zenkin, G. M., & Maksimov, Մ. V. (Mos- 
cow Physico-Technical Inst, USSR)  Issledovanie 
gorizontal'nogo iya na urovne med- 
lennykh bipolyarov setchatki Va in- 
vestigation of horizontal interaction on the 1 of 
slow bipolars of frog retina.) Biofisika, 1964, 9(6), 
718-725.—The author reports on the results of a 
quantitative study of several properties of horizontal 
inhibition in frog retina: horizontal inhibition as a 
function of area illumination, intensity of stimulus, 
time, intensity of background, and distance.—/. D. 


London. 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY 
Errecrs 


7009. Bertrand, Robert A., & Veenhof, Val. B. 
(U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) Efferent vestibular 
potentials by canalicular and otolithic stimulations 
in the rabbit. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58 
(6), 515-524.—By a physiological approach the pres- 
ence of an efferent vestibular system in the rabbit 
is clearly demonstrated both in the case of canalicular 
and of otolithic stimulations. This confirms the work 
of Schmidt and Henriksson on canalicular stimula- 
tions in the frog and is in accord with the report of 
Sala in the cat. We were also able to demonstrate 
the presence of efferent potentials due to stimulation 
of the otoliths, which up to now, had not been dem- 
onstrated. M. Loeb. 


g sympa 
ences, 1964, 3(11), 1335-1341.—The output of en- 
dogenous noradrenaline in the venous effluent of the 


However, if vasoconstriction was counteracted by 
exercise hyperaemia and blood flow were maintained, 
sympathetic stimulation resulted in a marked increase 
in noradrenaline output—S. B. Coslett. 

7011. Dawson, William W. (USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Ft, Knox, Ky.) Thermal stimulation of ex- 
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wasoconstricted human skin. Per- 
cepiual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 775-778.—M eas- 
ures of cutaneous thermal threshold were made at 
several adapting temperatures above and below nor- 
mal surface temperature under control and conditions 
of ial vasoconstriction by adrenaline chloride. 
3 Ss reported thresholds which varied sys- 
tematically from control thresholds although the rest- 
1 of the vasoconstricted area was main- 

at the level of adjacent surface by artificial 
means, The thermal threshold varied with the degree 
of vasoconstriction and the adapting temperature, 
High ive correlations were found between the 
y determined warm thresholds in normal 
skin, and the degree of vasomobility was calculated 
from data which treated cutancous microcirculation. 
The of knowledge of histology of the innerva- 
tion of the microcirculatory systems prevented a 
complete integration of data and theory. (29 ref.) — 
Journal abstract. 

7012. Esteban-Lasala, F., & Esteban-Velasco, J. 

Ka Oncology, Granada, an) Contribution to 

` cia Oto-Laryngologica, 

1964, 58(6), 485-489.— The results of our experi- 

ments with 35 chick embryos are a contribution to 

oss - - about the "n of — 

ysacchari n the excitation of the sensorial cells 
of the internal car.—M. Loeb. 

7013. Patkai, Paula, & Frankenhaeuser, Mari- 
anne. (U. Stockholm) Co of urinary cate- 
cholamine excretion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(3), 789-790.—The constancy of adrenaline 
and noradrenaline excretion was estimated by cal- 
culating correlations between excretion rates o both 
hormones in 4 series of urine samples obtained from 
15 Ss at lwk intervals, The constancy of excretion 
rates was shown to be satisfactory for quantitative 
studies—Journal abstract. 

7014. Koide, Yasushi; Hando, R., & Yoshikawa, 
Y. (Niigata U. Sch. Med., Asahi-Cho, Japan) Dis- 
tribution of some in the cochlea. 


o enzymes 

Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1964, 58(4), 344-354.—The 
cochlear specimens prepared by the freezing-method 
may be subjected successfully to the precise histo- 
chemical examination on the distribution of succinic 
dehydr and/or DPN-diaphorase. The follow- 
ing ts were obtained by this method: (1) Con- 
of both enzymes of both the stria vascularis 
and lower portions of the spiral ligament is larger in 
the lower turns than in the higher turns. (2) There 
are no differences in the enzymic activities of the 
organ of Corti between each turn.—Journal abstract, 

7015. Kostandov, E. A. Vliianie adrenalina na 
nervnye y orientirovochnogo refleksa. 
[Effect of adrenaline on the mechanisms of the orient- 
ing reflex.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 
1964, 14(9), 975-983.--ՏՏ were 38 schizophrenics 
and 15 normal adults trained to react with the press- 
ing of the hand into a fist as a response to a sound 
stimulus. When the orienting response was ex- 
tinguished, they were given a word association test 
and then an injection of adrenaline. During all this 
time the recordings of the following functions were 
made: EEG, EMG, ERG, EKG, GSR, respiration 
and blood pressure. In some patients adrenaline pro- 
duced a desynchronization of cortical potentials and 
intensified the cortical activation reaction to afferent 
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շառ Naumenho E V. & I R Yx 
The effect produced by some mu 
tral GN շակի Հց i eme - 
nervous m « 
— . Կուն» considerably by N 
guinea pigs can be raised š * 
amd phenamine. Het on the 17-oxcorticost 
plasma content of the guises pigs, piprado! ~ 
effect whatsoever, nor does it bring change: rese 
tion of the ysis-gland system in respoese to 


stresses. —0O., J. Joc 


7021, Pare, William Թ. & Cullen, Joseph W 
(Boston Coll) Emotional behavior and adrenal 


in the rat. P, Reports, 1965, 16 
(1), 283-286.—The M e open-field be 
lors (latency, ambolation, rearing, and defecation ) 


hav 

and adrenal ht and adrenal ascorbic acid (AAA) 
was invest 38 male Sprague-Dawley rats re 
ceived 1 daily trial in the open field for 4 days. Meas- 
ures of adrenal weight and AAA were subsequently 
obtained. Correlations between variables indicated no 
meaningful relationship between emotional defecation 
and adrenal er Rearing correlated signif- 
icantly with AAA. Latency was significantly related 
with adrenal weight. These ren are consistent 


7022. A, & Pekka, R. (Hesperia 
Hosp., Helsinki, Finland) The use of histamine 
and metacholine in testing a 


utonomic response. 

Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(2), 111- 
118.—A — ov of blood pressure reactions to 
y injected metacholine ( Funkenstein's 

test) and intravenously administered histamine was 
in 146 psychiatric inpatients. Hypertensive Ss 
reacted differently in the tests. The positive correla- 


ers, was found in the 66 schizophrenics. Similarly, 
the response of 36 patients to Electroshock therapy 
tended to support Funkenstein's claims. (15 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 


of : 
from the period 1950-1963. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 551-562.— The effects of hypoxia 
(oxygen lack) on human behavoir are reviewed under 
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7034. irt ocn John. 
Central Nervous System. British Medical Bulletin, 
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J>: 1035-1045 
Բոն 3111). Է4--ի has become that judg- 
ment «մ the action of drags on the CNS depend 
om awu know irige of the of the brain and 
«xn provide mach of this knowl- 
This Sever be . ի 
and ether vndis i EM La. the affects of 


Indications critiques. ( Fluphen 
premive ` et notes . 
— CS 1990, ՏՈՑ SHE SIS. eae 
Caution. d , —Keport 
with 28 cases of depression with 
11 cases of acute hyperanxious depres- 
The general intensity of action, the antipsy- 
chotic effect on. dysthymic and depressive 
P the anxiolytic antidepressant action 
- ich is irregular but verified in chosen cases, makes 
ine the drug of choice for delirious depres- 
sions and hypochondrical syndromes, Discussion fol- 
lows. IV, W. Meissner, 
7036. Hollister, L. E., & Sjoberg, B. M. Clinical 
syndromes and biochemical alterations following 
and a combination of the ed, side, psilocybin 
anda of the three psychotomimetic 
drugs. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3), 170- 
178.—24 volunteer Ss were 7. the drugs singly and 
food Scale and the 
were used to assess results. All 4 drugs had remark- 
ably similar clinical effects. Frankly psychotic s p- 
toms were seldom reported. All treatments produced 
similar biochemical alterations which were probably 
reactions to stress.—D. Prager, 


act / 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(3), 253-257.-- 
elected pictures of TAT (used as models for social 
situations) were presented to 15 healthy women. 
After administration (by double-blind method) of 
i essai T was presented again. Statis- 
— eiat differences eh found after ad- 
ministration օք pr ine (increased aggression 
and decreased ‘sociability + amitriptyline (increased 
escape tendencies, decreased sociability), and imi- 
pramine (decreaesd sociability). There were no sig- 
= արա in the number of words in the stories. 
- Brumi, 


7038. Jacob, J., Lafille, C., Loisea G., Echinard- 
Garin, P & Barth Ar Recherches con- 


mt ological characterization and differen- 
tiation of hallucinogenic drugs (indole derivatives and 
mescaline, nalorphine, central anticholinergics, and 


derivatives (LSD, 
diethyltryptamines, mescaline are 
ermic and a ize one and sometimes both 

fects of morphine (analgesic and modification of the 
flight reaction) ; (b) nalorphine is hyperthermic and 
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antagonizes both effects of morphine; (c) the die 


phenyle! of ine and 7360 RP antagonise 
selecti ly the anti-flight action of morphine: (d) 
phencyclidine and ine are hyperthermic and 
synergistic with ine, but differ in genera! action 
(phencyclidine is unt. amphetamine stieg. 
ռու). (41 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


7039. Key, B. J. Le? Sch., Birmingham, Ene. 
land) Effect of LSD 25 on potentials evoked t 
specific pathways. British Medical Bullerim, 
1965, 21(1), 9 changes in responsiveness 
in animals and man to a wide range of sensory in- 
formation, “whether it be ambient environmental stim- 
uli or specific to a particular test situation,” are re- 
lated to the dose level. “The fact that in man sen- 
sorium and body image are affected well before motor 
involvement suggests that one must look for compar- 
able effects in animals within the dose range produc 
ing the initial changes in behavior, In this ‘Te 
the alerting and increased responsiveness induced in 
cats, rabbits and monkeys, (and not the ataxia, seda- 
tion, taming effects, or direct blocking of transmission 
through sensory synapses which occur with doses in 
excess of 100 Kg i.v.) would be more analogous to 
the perceptual changes elicited by LSD 25 in man.“ 
(52 ref.) —J. A. Licker, 

7040. Kin K ; Zhen Xiu-feng, & Hsu 
Bin. (Inst. Materia Medica, Shanghai, China) 
[Studies on the harmacological actions of corydalis, ] 
Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(1), 47-58.—In a 
study on the effects of optical isomers of tetrahy- 
dropalmatine (THP) on the central nervous system, 
it is shown that the central actions of THP and its 
analogues are probably associated with inhibition of 
the activating reticular system.—/. D. London. 

7041. A. D., Ross, Sherman, & Lyerly, 
S. B. (VA Hosp. Durham, N. C.) Drugs and 
placebos: Effects of instructions upon pe 
ance and mood under amphetamine sulphate and 
c wyith younger subjects. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(3), 925-926.— This is a 
brief report of the 3rd experiment using a new design 
to study the effects of drugs and placebos upon human 
performance and mood. The earlier Studies, using 
older male Ss, had demonstrated significant effects 
attributable to differences in drugs and in expecta- 
tions arising from instructions given. The present 
study, with younger Ss, did not yield significant re- 
sults. Possible explanations are discussed.—/ournal 
summary. 

7042. Kurland, A. A., Diaz-Ferro, P, & Mc- 
Cusker, K. The butyrophenones in the treatment 
of the psychotic patient. C. omprehensive Psychiatry, 
1964, 5(3), 179-190.—30 schizophrenics were studied. 
European psychiatrists endorse the butyrophenones as 
effective neuroleptics for clinical use. The literature 
is reviewed and several clinical excerpts are reported. 
—D. Prager. 

7043. Lambert, P. Manifestations psycho-dys- 
leptiques apparaissant au cours de traitements par 
psycholeptiques. [ Psychodysleptic manifestations ap- 
pearing during psycholeptic treatment.] Encéphale, 
1964, 53(4), 553-560.—A series of 6 clinical cases is 
presented indicating that the sedative or psycholeptic 
action of hypnotics, tranquillizers or neuroleptics on 
one hand, and the rare hallucinogenic or psychodys- 
leptic effects which they provoke on the other, can be 
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elated to the reodactiom of the effects of stimnlstion 
n the "eil of consciowiness. The 


7044. 
t's Replication ե 
isa nota 
kal Reports, 1964, 15(3), H 
Franks that tbe n conditions of a 
by Lodvigson on drugs eyelid conditioning 
mot precisely replicate certain of Franks! works, the 
author points out that H was not intended as à 
— ee for rir. 
cedures, a with the empirical theoretical 
port of the results are discussed-—dlather abstract, 


i 
Age, sous 
—— du Genie latent des schizo- 
stéréotypés. [E 


phréniques [Exploration under 
chodysleptics of the latent content of 

schizophrenic drawings.) Eneé, , 1964, 4), 
543-552 — Schizophrenic drawings were studied under 
the influence օք LSD-25, psilocybine, and 
Low doses of psychodysleptics can permit 
of the subconscious of autistic psychotics 
facilitate expression in drawing or բոն 
pressed and — oes n 

plastic expression, ect oí psychotropic 
differentiated particularly by perceptual-motor 
esses which each d seems to activate in 
fashion. (16 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

7046. McGlothlin, William ՒԼ, 
& McGlothlin, Marcella Տ. (Rand C 
Monica, Calif.) | Short-term of 
anxiety, attitudes performance. 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(3), 


EH 


1 


2 


Ss as measured by pre- and one-week-post LSD tests 
: SCH tun — ՏՏ and a comparison 
A group o TI a 
of 14 $ The hypothesis tested was that LSD would 
cause decreased defensiveness in the post-LSD period 
resulting in lesser sun attitudinal Y Gg 
1 t in tests d , * 
improvement in fluency „ Pi A 


inality. Results were inconclusive.—N. 
7047. Mo G. J. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Canada) ects of sodium on brain 


self-stimulation. Journal of Com ive & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 58(3), 461-462--10 rats 
w trained to press Kos for — 
they were given intraperitoneal injections 

sodium pentobarbital (15 mg/kg) in order to deter- 
mine the effects of this drug upon brain self-stimula- 
tion. For 8 Ss there was a ificant decrease in 
self-stimulation rate. This is consistent with 
previous findings. 2 rats in which brain self-stimula- 
tion was accompanied by convulsions no longer had 
convulsions following the sodium tobarbital injec- 
tion but self-stimulated at edly increased rates. 
This finding is not consistent with the view that the 
reward effects of brain stimulation are related to 
seizures or convulsive-like effects—Journal abstract. 

7048. Nandy, K., & Bourne, G. H. (Emory Ս.) 
The effects of D-lysergic acid diethylamide tartrate 
(LSD-25) on the cholinesterases and momoamine 
oxidase in the spinal cord: A possible factor in the 
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mechanism of hallucination, Մարում of 2 
Nummer & Frychiatry, 1964, 27(3), — 
la the pecsena study the normal localization of 
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treated with a monoamine oxidase ñ 
1964, 3(11), 1207-1214.—4 normal, 
i ingle oral doses oí 


develop at all. This was confirmed by means of a 
քէօու scale and by interview. (18 ref.)—S. B. 
oslett. 
7051. Reynolds, Herbert H., Brunson, Henry 
„Back, Kenneth C., & Thomas, Anthony A. 
(Holloman AFB, N. Mex.) The effect of Deca- 
borane injection on Macaca Mulatta and Macaca 
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1 mg followed the next 
day by 2 mg (positively reinforced animals) did not 
to baseline for a much 
than 2 mg and 4 mg groups (nega- 
reinforced). —USAF AMRL. 
R. Place de l'amitriptyline parmi 
les anti-dépresseurs. ie pee of amitriptyline 
the antidepressants.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(4), 
404-500. Amitriptyline has a sedative action, but 
lacks the antihypnotic qualities generally attributed to 
nts. Its action is essentially thymo- 
analeptic, rather than hoanaleptic. However, its 
ion of — “psycholeptic” properties 
tes a supplementary aspect of the possible transi- 
tional effects between the various categories of psy- 
chotropic drugs.—W. W. Meissner. 

7053. Roschina, L. F. The Oxylidine effect on 
conditioned reflex activity. Farmakologiia I 
iia, 1964, 6, 659-662 —Beginning with 
05 mg/kg intravenously, and I mg/kg sub- 
cutaneous injections of oxylidine, it was found that 
the dormant period of conditional reflexes were length- 
ened, and the motor conditional reactions reduced, 
causing a loss of conditioned stimuli responses, and a 
vanishing of in gnal reactions. But the condi- 
tioned reflex activities are reestablished from 1 to 1% 
hr. after the injections. When given in larger doses, 


: 


ճո extended inhibitory action on conditioned reflexes 
in its occurs, in less pronounced reactions.—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 


7054. Russell, Roger W. Psychopharmacology. 
In Farnsworth, P. Ք. et al. (Eds.) Annual Review 
of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 87-114.—This 
review of the psychopharmacological literature covers 
a period of 4 years, between Spring 1950 and Spring 
1963. Only those modal issues which have charac- 
terized activity in psychopharmacology during this 
period have been selected. These are discussed under 
the ings of Drugs and Biological Systems ; Drug- 
Biochemical System-Behavior Interactions ; and Clin- 
ical Applications. "Psychopharmacology bas 
diversi its assets, with investments in basic as 
well as applied research.. . One particularly power- 

feature of its present state is the success psycho- 
pharmacology is having in bringing together the cap- 
abilities of various disciplines. Recently such in- 
tegration has paid off ely in the biological 
Sciences. . . . it may do so in psychopharmacology.” 
(121 item bibliogr.)—L. Zusne. 
7055. Sklenovsky, A. Změny Volných Amino- 
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Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(3), 272-275. —A signif. 
icant decrease in glutamic acid (by 15%), glutamine. 
(by 16%), serine and glycine 
crease in alanine were found after 25 min. CO anoxia, 
The level of gama-amino-butyric acid did not 
The results are related to a stimulation of gt 
and simultaneous depression of acrobic oxidation 
glucose in the Krebs cycle. The changes Observed 
may participate in the mechanism of functional brain 
disorders in anoxia.—H, Bruml. 
7056. Sklenovskj, A, & Hrbek, Jan. Vztah 
Ezels -Aminomáselné k Procesu Ütlumu. 
v Ky e y-Aminomáselné na Uvolüováni 
— | ve remi Rízcích Rüznych Struk- 
tur Mozku Kotky. [On the relationship between 
y:amino-butyric acid and 


the inhibitory process, 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(4), adi 368 
The relationship between the inhibition induced by 
y-amino-butyric-acid and the level of released am- 
monia (which served as indicator of excitation) was 
studied. Ammonia formation in isolated tissue of the 
cat brain (cortical, hypothalamic and rostral brain 
stem slices) was measured under the influence of 
0.024 M y-amino-butyric-acid. Ammonia was deter- 
mined by microdiffusion (Conway). No statisti 
Significant changes of ammonia formation were f. 

Bruml. 

ware 3 ES, Z., & " 148 

iv Iproniazidu, Propazepinu, Reserpinu a Je 
Kombinaci na Orientaéní Reakci a Obranné Pod- 
mínéné Reflexy Krys. [The effect of iproniazide, 
propazepine, reserpine and their combinations on ex- 
ploratory activity and conditonal avoidance reflexes 
in rats.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(3), 
258-267.—Rats were administered iproniazide, pro- 
pazepine and reserpine and their combinations. The 
separately administered drugs depressed slightly the 
exploratory activity. Iproniazide and propazepine in- 
creased the depressive action of reserpine.—H. Bruml. 

7058. Spencer, A. M. Modifications in the tech- 
nique of LSD therapy. C. omprehensive Psychiatry, 
1964, 5(4), 232-252 —This paper gives an account of 
the author's technique in giving treatment with LSD. 
The use of Ritalin and insulin hypoglycemia to po- 
tentiate the abreactive properties of LSD are de- 
scribed. The roles of the members of the therapeutic 
team concerned in LSD treatment are considered as 
are the difficulties found in terminating the LSD reac- 
tion.—D. Prager. 

7059. Stabenau, J. R., & Grinols, D. R. A dou- 
ble-blind comparison of thioridazine and chlor- 
promazine. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(1), 42- 
63.—Acute psychological disturbance (especially acute 
Schizophrenia) responds equally well to Thorazine 
and Mellaril (40 Ss). There was no significant dif- 
ference between the drugs relative to clinical improve- 
ment, days on the drug, drug dosage, and toxic side 
effects. Thorazine decreased anxiety, depression, hal- 
lucinations, inattentiveness while Mellaril decreased 
hyperactivity and ideas of persecution. Both drugs 
decreased schizophrenic excitement and paranoid 
ideation.—D. Prager. 


alben mozku Krys za Anoxie Zpüsobené Kys- Cabanis, Paris 14e, Frame)? tro SiAn sycho- 
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ber nogens in experimental .] Encéphale, 
1964, $3(4), study of the 
effects of LSD-25 and psilocybine on rabbits, mice 
and bah indicate important psychoanaleptic Ե 
JB 329 (Ս առո) augments spontaneous activity, but 
shouki not be included in . group. 
Discussion follows.—BW. W. Memes, 

7061. Tseng Kwei-yun, & Chin Ying-ch’ang. 
(Inst. Materia Medica, China) [Central ac- 
tion of hypotensive druga.) cta Ph Sinica, 
1964, 27(1), 81-87,— effects alka- 
loids and reserpine on conditioned salivary reflexes 
and blood — and ԱՎԵԼ: neuro- 
genic hypertensive are reported, adminis- 
tration of Rauwolfia verticillata alkaloids (RVA) in 
doses of 1, 2, or 4 mg/kg/day for 10 days caused a 
marked decrease of the positive reflexes in 
all the normal dogs. Of the 4 h ive dogs 
treated with RVA (2 or 4 diy) 3 showed a 
decrease while one showed a of the 
conditioned Ge Results were i ry — 
ing administration for reserpine per os at 
kg/day for 10 days. The unconditioned reflex re- 
mained unchanged in most experiments.—/. D. 
London. 

7062. Uspenskil, Yu. N., Savchuk, V. age 
port, A. Ya, & Tirkeltaub, Yu. A. Uslovno- 
refiektorny! analiz delstviya vesh- 
chestv. (Conditioned-reflex analysis of the action 
of psychotropic substances.] Moscow: Meditsina, 
10% 4. 144 p.— These studies in psychopharmacology 
reflect the recent research conducted by the Labora- 
tory of Pathophysiology of Higher Nervous Activity 
in the Institute of Psychiatry (RSFSR Ministry of 
Health). Conditioned - reſſex is em- 
ployed to determine the mechanisms of ps թ 
logic action in the higher divisions of the brain from 
the neurophysiological and therapeutic points of view. 
I. D. London. 

7063. Volmat, R., Nicolas-Charles, P. J., Allers, 
G., & Nicod, B. Effets de P ine sur les 
états dépressifs. o= effects of ami on 
depressive states.) Encéphale, 1964, 53(4), SO 514. 
—The therapeutic action of —— administered 
parenterally is comparable to of imipramine, 
while it produces less dee ec — — anay papa 
cepted and su patien Its action 15 more 
rapid than imipramine, especially in fresh 
depression. Results are based on 28 Ss, 14 
typical melancholia and 14 with acute depression 
neurotic or psychotic basis—W. H. Meissner. 


, 204-206.—Prolonged 
administration of high doses of chlorpromazine can 


Meissner. 
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7065. Y. Francis A, & Farrer, Donald N. 
(Wahi U. Pullman) The refractive 
e of chim- 


error immature 
mu under anesthesia. USAF ARL 
DR No. 64-9, 13 p.—50 chimpanzees, 29 males and 
21 females ranging in age from 2 to 9 yr, were 


BEES e gulis under, Same snos: 
thesia loplegia. ntraocular pres- 
ENEE Ku AS mae condition Eet 


ine during 
Tei Kë 4th group — 
pregnancies, spring from cach mater 
were divided into 2 groups; 1 received normal - 
tory treatment and the other received extra stimula- 
mechanical rotation for 3 min./day on Neo- 


7069. Correia, Manning J., & Guedry, Fred E., 
Jr. Influence of labyrinth orientation relative to 
gravity on responses elicited by stimulation of the 


cupulae relative to gravity on nystagmic output fol- 
lowing deceleration from rotation about the earth- 
horizontal axis. Differences in nystagmus output 
with different stopping positions were not entirely 
consistent with predictions based on the assumption 
that cupula deflection was influenced by gravity. A 
more plausible explanation, modulation of canal- 
initiated responses by otolith activity, was presented. 
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pe nie e of motion sickmess was encountered 

. about the carth-borizontal axis and it 

was controlled by the mental task assigned 

to the SU SN SAM NASA. ER (Bisher 
L. T. & Ivanov, V. B. i 

Wu Ivanova, Ob i dt 


Med. imt, Varna, 
nervnoi vliianiem gene- 
ive cycle 
rnal Vysshei 
984-99]. .—Ss 
Women were 


result in changes in the 
vity consisting in a decreased 
and mobility of the excitatory process, in 
bances of active inhibition and elective irradia- 
tion between the Ist and the 2nd signal system. In 
dogs, the results are a decrease in CRs up to their 
ibition, հ ic phases and disturbed 
differentiations. The follicular hormone administered 


the pee —＋ period to dogs is likely to 
normalize the higher nervous activity. Its prolonged 
rr. may, however, produce a reverse effect. 
—A. Cuk. 

. Kamenskit, Yu. Լ (Central Res. Inst. 
Health Resort Science & Physiotherapy, Moscow, 
USSR) Delstvie mikrovoln na funktsional'noe 
nerva. [The effect of microwaves on the 
functional state of the nerve.] Biofizika, 1964, 9(6), 
695-700.— The author presents the results of a study 
on the functional state of frog nerve under the action 
օք continuous and intermittent microwaves or non- 
thermal intensity.—/. D. London. 

7072. Lansberg, Martin P., Guedry, Fred E., Jr. 
& Graybiel, Ashton. The effect of changing the 
resultant linear acceleration relative to the subject 


on pope generated angular acceleration. 
USN SAM NASA jt. Res. 


ep., 1964, No. 99, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, 13 
p.—The effect of centripetal acceleration on nystag- 
mus was studied by placing men at radii of 17 and 
20 ft. in various orientations relative to the center 
of rotation. Angular accelerations and decelerations 
were approximately 10*/sec?. In some of these dif- 
ferent positions, the planes of the semicircular canals 
remained unchanged relative to the plane of rotation, 
but the orientation of the resultant force relative to 
the otolith system was changed. In several such 
Situations the magnitude, plane, and direction of 
nystagmus were changed by centripetal accelerations 
between 1 2 g-units. Results are discussed in 
terms of otolith modulation of sensory input from 


the semicircular canals, (26 ref.) USV SAM 
NASA. 
7073. Rumbaugh, Duane M., & Ternes, Joseph 


W. (San Diego State Coll.) Learning set ք 
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mental processes characteristic of man. Major re. 
sults were: No loss in learning set performance was 
detected among survivors. 2 animals died during or 
immediately after decompression, I in the group that 
was exposed to vacuum for 11 sec. and ] in the group 
that was exposed to vacuum for 90 sec. Animals in 
the more severe decompression groups required much 
more time to recover to apparent normality than 
animals of the other gr . They were less inclined 
to eat and drink within the first few hours after de- 
compression and, also, lost significantly more weight 
than the other animals, particularly those under con- 
trol conditions, Short-term interference with vision 
and hearing was noted. It was concluded that ií life 
be spared, restoration of function is promising and 
to be expected in full measure—USAF SAM. 

7074. Snapper, A. G., Ferraro, D. P., Schoenfeld, 
W. N., & Locke, B. (VA Hosp., NYC) Adapta- 
tion of the white rat's cardiac rate to testing 
conditions. Journal of Comparative & Psysiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 128-131.—Cardiac-rate data 
were recorded from 3 water-deprived rats and 3 
nondeprived rats placed in experimental chambers 
for 2-hr. sessions each day for 35 days. Adaptation 
to testing conditions both within and across sessions, 
and for both deprivation states, was slower than 
hitherto reported. A methodological issue is raised 
by these findings for experiments employing cardiac 
measurements over short and early criterion periods, 
—Journal abstract. 

Radiation 

7075. Burt, Dorothy H., & Ingersoll, E. H. 
(Med. Coll. Virginia) Behavioral and neuropatho- 
logical changes in the rat following x-irradiation 
of the frontal brain. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 90-93.--Ճ 
learning deficit was demonstrated in 65-day-old rats 
subjected to X-irradiation of the frontal area օք the 
cerebrum. The irradiated rats were retarded in the 
acquisition of an alternating pattern of immediate 
and delayed reward. The retardation was clearly a 
learning deficit and not attributable to nonassociative 
factors. It is suggested that earlier studies in which 
irradiated rats demonstrated superior performance 
may have involved learning tasks which were not 
sensitive enough to detect learning deficits in adult 
irradiated rats. Neuropathological examination of 
the irradiated brains revealed extensive damage to 
both neuronal and glial elements.—Journal. abstract. 

7076. Fletcher, Harold J., Bowman, Robert E., 
& Boelkins, R. C. (Ս. Wisconsin) Discrimina- 
tion of broken circles by normal and X-radiated 
monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 312-314.—Normal and X- 
tadiated monkeys did not differ in discriminative 
performance on circle-gap problems previously as- 
sumed in similar studies to assess visual acuity. In 
the „Present case, the performance of both groups 
declined linearly with զ logarithmic decrease—over 
à wide range—in the size of the gaps. This and 
other considerations suggest that the data can best be 
accounted for by a stimulus sampling process rather 

ո by some sensory characteristic such as visual 

acuity.—Journal abstract. 

7077. Harris, Milford D., Jr. et al. A survey of 
proton exposure facilities. USAF SAM TDR No. 
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64-16, ó p.—The Bionucheomics 

USAF School of Medicine is 

series of primate w experiments 
for 
in 


d 


| 


of the space radiation program. Proton 
the US and Europe were surveyed 
of selecting sources of protons for use 
Al աաա յայ. 
body surface dose rate of 15 rad/min. can 
cated at all —— visited, 
space for use visiting organizations 
and cyclotron time must be approved far 
by the scheduling committee at cach facility, 
proximately 12-16 mo, will be required to 
the animal exposures. Me selection. of 
facilities and pr i pe t 
made at a later — AF AM, 


7078. Piontkovskil, I. A. Osobennosti bioélek- 
tricheskol aktivnosti golovnogo zhivot- 
nykh, obluchennykh v period antenatal nogo rar 

tiia ioniziruiushchim izlucheniem. T 


fe 
ili 


եի 


š 
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bioelectrical activity of — ECH = ioniz- 
ng radiation durin, period. hurnal 
Cha Nerewol Deiatel nosti, 1964, 14(6), 1019- 
1028.—Rats were irradiated on the 12th of em- 
bryogenesis with doses of 25 to 200 r, were 
irradiated on the 15th or 23rd day with doses of 300 


to 400 r. Spontaneous EEG of irradiated animals 
exhibits reduced potential magnitude and a more 
nounced spindle-like activity. At the same > 
excitability, reactivity and mobility are 
Adrenaline tests show enhanced sensitivity, 
larly when irradiation takes place during 
ՔՇՈՇՏ15.--«1. Cuk. 

7079. Solarz, Andrew K. (U. California, Davis) 
Effects of early adult x-irradiation upon emotional 
—— — ա 
finding. Psychological Reports, 1 15(3), 927- 
930.--250 adult female were tested for emo- 
tional 8 in Cen e ed 
exposed or s exposed to -irradiation 
12 mo. of age. The control dogs were interspersed 
in pens amon; i s. Emotional display was 
stimulated by the presentation of a person relatively 
strange to the kennel area. The dogs’ ee one 

obtained 


iH 


š 


classified => “friendly,” le 
"staying." No significant differences were 

in the comparison of i and control groups 
in regard to frequency of falling within each of 
the behavioral categories.—Journal summary. 


Stress 


7080. Mordkoff, A. M. (U. Oklahoma Med. 
Meg Aes «շք e io stem. Բ 
and physiological response L 
matic Medicine, 26(2), 135-150.—64 paid under- 
graduates made ratings every 25 sec. during a stress- 
ful movie while skin resistance, heart rate and 
respiration were being continuously recorded. The 
Ss were randomly assigned to combinations of 5 
conditions: sex of S, sex of E, manner of E (formal 
or permissive), affective state to be rated (pleasant- 
ness, excitement, or tension), and focus of rating 
(self or generalized other). Impact of the movie, 
as judged by rating or hand pressure on a lever, 
corresponded to mean skin conductance for the Ist 
20 min. Multiple regression of an individual's 
physiological levels on his state ratings yielded 
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Multiple R's av ատ S14 AA E 
fects were few. LE and phys osy were in 
more agreememt in men than women, when the 


imental ef- 


qm in stress reactions.) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
medizinische Paychologie, 1964, 16(9), 321-329.— 


70 pati were examined after stresses acting in 
gen of the organism. The reactivity oí 


the was first tested by the application of 
E ACTI and grape sugar. As a further 


Ht 

ի 

db 
իկ 
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Sir 


of (India). Annals 
of Human Genetics, 1964, 28(2), 129-132.—Using 
the 3rd edition of the Ishihara Test, 951 males were 


` H. (Western 
Sg 8 Ge Sie) in mice. 
ow ն Ee ysiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 159-163.—Spontaneous running in 4 
tivity wheels was measured in more than 4000 mice 
belonging to 13 inbred strains and 31 F, hybrid 
groups. A significant proportion of the hybrids dis- 
played behavioral hybrid vigor or heterosis, i.e., in 
wheels they out-distanced both inbred parents. Mice 
produced by crossing distantly related inbred strains 
showed less hybrid vigor than F, hybrids resulting 
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yy 7063-1093 
teers the crosacnq od amrelased indeed stram. These 
results were found pp be comsistent with current 
genetic Gegen of beterosis.— (16 ref.)—J ormai 
“barat 
TOS. Ewing Arthur W. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
mx to select for spontaneous activity 
7 Animal Behavior, 
— 2. m nr 
were a 
series of interconnected funnel chambers. 
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anomaloscope and sometimes with other plates or 

Faresworth-Munsell 100 hoe test. Date (rom 

these families were used for a computer amaly 

From these results and those տ the 

uet in գե relative 
genes on the ) 


. d families are reported 
in which both types of red-green colorblind sons are 
present (6 sons) and no normal sons, Although no 

ion is obtained from the present 
or 2 locus hypothesis of red-green 
the present evidence suggests that 
loci for protan and deutan types of 
colorblindness are not widely separated.—5. G. Van- 


7090. Jacobson, T. S, Tischler, B., & Miller, 
J. R. (U. British Columbia, Canada) Enlarged 
satellites associated with mental 
retardation and digital arches in three generations. 
Annals of Human Genetics, 1964, 28(1), 21-26.— 
Chromosome analysis in 9 members of a family re- 
vealed the presence of enlarged satellites on a chro- 
mosome of the 13-15 group in 4 of the 5 members 
who had a nonspecific form of mental retardation. 
A high frequency of arch patterns was found in the 
of all 5 retarded. The other family 
members had normal chromosomes and a low fre- 
quency of arches —S. G. Vandenberg. 


7091. Kirsti. (Ս. Turku, Finland) 
—— 2 — 


| 


viour of mice. 
Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 1964, 
Series B, 131, 1-131.—Aggressiveness was rated on 
a 7 point scale when 2 males were placed together 
inacage. Mice were bred selectively for aggressive- 

for 7 queo. "The difference in the mean 
scores of the descendants of the aggressive and the 
nonaggressive line is significant írom the second 
generation of selective breeding onwards." The 
aggressive strain was significantly more active than 
the nonaggressive in the open field and the revolving 


drum tests. The aida strain defecated sig- 
nificantly more than aggressive during the ag- 


7092. Montenegro, L. 
ebe, Amazonia, Brazil) P.T.C. tasting among 
Indians. Annals of Human Genetics, 1964, 

28(2), 185-187.—55 males and 73 females were 


(Inst. Nacional de Pes- 


be due to iti 
di partly a competition effect caused by the 
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E 
JU Renwick, J. H, & Schulse, Jane. 


man. "msa 1964, 
1644), 410-418.—From the data of 

and Mann (1964), linkage between the 

group locus and the 

chromosome has been estimated via scores calculated 


by an IBM 7090 computer. 
mates to be made of the map distance 
sites 
are 


| 


the deutan and protan si 

or map units and 044 M) to 
determine the ordering oí deutan and with 
respect to Xg. Some detail is ven about the method 
of calculation—S, G. V. 2 


7095. Rosen, Joseph. (Ս. Ti Canada 
Dominance . of . A — 


than the albinos during the 
abstract, 

70906. Rosenblum, Leonard A., Clark, Rita W., 
& Kaufman, Charles. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Med. Cent.) Diurnal variations in mother- 
infant արա kr? sleep ir 25 4 
macaque. Journal o hysiological 
Psychology, 1964, 50 490-332-—The — 
cohesiveness within -infant dyads of 
nemestrina (pigtails) and Macaca radiata (bonnets) 
measured in terms of the physical 
E, was SH ef 

r. periods. In 

greatest at 5 A.M. when leaping. Wes at its peak. 
pigtail dyads were significantly less cohesive prior to 
feeding. They also showed a gr to 
acm a puse posture during 

ifferences in ic patterning appear 
with observed differences in the general behavior of 
these species. Journal abstract. 


Wak Mar Prenatal éi. ety and 
es ի ma 

o ring belii Parental and level of 
anxiety. Journal of Genetic P. , 1964, 105 


2), 359-371.—This experiment i : : 
ett parameters on those changes in offspring 


behavior resulting from prenatal stress. 
These parameters were, level and 
intensity of stress. 3 groups of were used: 

igh-, medium-, and low-active. of these groups 
77 ան գար 
and just prior to gestation) Zen 


conditioned anxiety. spring ն 

were cross fasten ad birth and later tested for open- 
field activity (with and without a pri 
way behavior, and water-maze learning. 
experimental offspring were, on the whole, in th 
direction of increased emotionality, but 

plex function of parental activity level, am 


իի 


— d 

7". A & — 4 

[The of animal] Moscow, USSR: Vys- 
1964. XN p—A genetics text based 

on theory of the inheritance of acquired 
ond Մարթան» yar x 

lar biology —/. D, London. 

poet Jaha A. Raid, ք. 

Stephen M. 4 , Paul B. (U. Utah) Feed- 

X metabolic differences between 

and dull rats. 1 
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accompany the hological 
d en Diels. 
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Nae Scientific American, 1964, 212(1), 92-100. 
Alt has been assumed that the intelligence of ani- 


fish to 
qualitative.—J. 
7103. Bo Robert C, & Woods, Paul J. 


(Hollins Coll.) The onotogeny of behavior in the 


qualitative and quantitative descriptions are reported. 
Results include information on postural development, 
(lying, sitting, standing), reflex figures (twitching, 
head waving, stretching and yawning, body flexion, 
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righting reaction, freezing, sniffing, auditory orienta- 
tion reactions, visual orientating reactions), func- 
tional activities (sleeping, consummatory behavior, 
locomotor activity, climbing, grooming, exploration, 
manipulation, digging, defecation) and social behav- 
ior. (19 ref.) — Author abstract. 


7104. Bossom, Joseph. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Mechanisms of prism adaptation in normal mon- 
keys. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 377-378.— 
Ophthalmic prisms placed over the eyes of monkeys 
displace the retinal image and induce systematic mis- 
reaching. The rate at which accurate reaching is 
recovered during the prism exposure depends upon 
the type of information S obtains. It is most rapid 
when S can see his reaching errors and apparently 
displaced body and moves his head while wearing the 
prisms. Significant adaptation, although less marked, 
also occurs if S is permitted merely to move his head. 
It does not occur if the head is immobilized during 
the prism exposure.—Journal abstract. 

7105. Brown, Jerram L. (U. Rochester) Goals 
and terminology in ethological motivation re- 
search. Animal Bekaviowr, 1964, 12(4), 538-541.— 
Although some aspects of ethology do ոօէ profit 
greatly by consideration of neurological data, moti- 
vation research on agonistic behavior does because 
the fundamental phenomena in motivation are neural. 
Failure to recognize this can lead to superficiality. 
The term, "tendency," is ambiguous and should be 
dropped altogether and replaced with neurological 
phraseology when neurobehavioral phenomena are 
discussed.—Author abstract. 

7106. Christian, John J., & Davis, David E. (A. 
Einstein Med. Cent., Philadelphia) Endocrines, be- 
havior, and population: Social and endocrine 
factors are integrated in the regulation of growth 
of mammalian populations. Science, 1964, 146 
(Whole No. 3651), 1550-1560.—Other factors are 
expected to occasionally limit population growth, but 
when these fail to do so, the feedback mechanism 
acts as a safety device, preventing utter destruction 
of the environment and consequent extinction. Be- 
cause of timelag effects, this feedback system should 
not be expected to work perfectly in every situation. 
(95 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7107. DeBold, R. C., Thompson, W. R., & Lan- 
draitis, C. 1 Eat U.) Differences in re- 
sponses to light between two species of planaria: 
Dugesis tigrina and D. dorotocephala. Psycho- 
mic Science, 1965, 2(3), 79-80.—20 planaria of 
each of 2 species were run in a light-dark apparatus. 
In addition to morphological differences between the 
2 species, there were found to be highly significant 
differences between the species on the percentage of 
time spent in the light. 2 measures were used with 
parallel results—Journal abstract. 

7108. DeFries, J. C., & Weir, Morton W. (U. 
Illinois) Open field behavior of C57BL/6] mice 
as a function of age, experience, and prenatal 
maternal stress. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 
389-390.—In order to assess the role of age, prior 
test experience and prenatal maternal stress on open- 
field behavior, both stressed (treated) and control 
litters were divided into 2 groups. Group 1 was 
tested in the open field at both 40 and 120 days of 
age, and Group 2 at only 120 days. Comparison of 
activity level and location of activity in the open 
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field of naive Ss at 40 days of age with those of 
naive Ss at 120 days of age demonstrated significant 
effects. Similarly, comparisons of these behaviors 
of experienced Ss at 120 days with those of naive Ss 
at the same age, indicated effects of prior test experi- 
ence. In addition, sible interactions of both age 
and prior test experience with the effects of prenatal 
stress were indicated. The importance of these find- 
ings for the design of studies in which the effects of 
experimental variables are examined at several dif- 
ferent ages is discussed. Journal abstract. 


7109. Douglas, Robert J., & Isaacson, Robert 
L. (U. Michigan) Homogeneity of single trial 
response tendencies and spontaneous alternation 
in the T-maze. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 
87-92.—The variability of individual response tend- 
encies within groups of rats with similar genetic 
background was investigated. 2 groups were used: 
one group without a turning bias and another group 
with an empirically determined 2:1 right-turn tend- 
ency. These rats were tested in uniformly colored 
T-mazes and in T-mazes which contained differential 
stimuli in the 2 cross arms. In all cases the group 
response tendency was found to be an accurate indi- 
cator of the behavior of each of the individuals in 
that group. Short-term individual response sequences 
were not as useful in predicting future behavior as 
was the total group performance. Methods of using 
this information in calculating expected “chance be- 
havior” in the T-maze were discusesd—Journal ab- 
stract. 1 

7110. Dryl S. (Nencki Inst. Experimental Bi- 
ology, Warsaw, Poland) Contributions to mecha- 
nism of chemotactic responses in Paramecium 
caudatum. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 
393—396.— The mechanism of the chemotactic reaction 
in Paramecium caudatum was analysed using the 
time-exposure photomicrographic technique for re- 
cording the movement of Infusoria.  Paramecia 
showed a more or less typical Jennings "avoiding 
reaction" toward pH changes of the medium and to 
many other chemotactic stimuli, such as NaCl, CaClo, 
MgCl. Nevertheless in a 40 mM. KCI solution the 
animals, instead of taking avoiding action, showed a 
peculiar motor response which lasted 4 to 5 sec. and 
sometimes longer and consisted mainly of rotations 
around the traverse axis of the body. Both the 
kind and duration of motor response to 40 mM. KCl 
solution are in strong contradiction to the generally 
accepted view that avoiding reaction is the only 
motor response of Paramecia to a chemotactic stimu- 
lus in the medium. Author summary. 


7111. Dunning, Dorothy C. & Roeder, Ken- 
neth D. (Tufts U.) Moth sounds and the insect- 
catching behavior of bats. Science, 1964, 147 
(Whole No. 3654), 173-174.—Captive bats trained 
to catch mealworms tossed in midair turned away 
from most of these targets when simultaneously con- 
fronted with a recorded train of the ultrasonic pulses 
generated by a Arctiid moth. When similarly ex- 
posed to the recorded echolocation pulses of another 
bat, presented at the same intensity as the “moth” 
sounds, they were not so affected.—Journal abstract. 

ր 7112. Franzisket, Ն. Characteristics օք instinc- 
tive behavior and learning in reflex activity of the 
frog. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 318-324. 
—Repeated tactual stimulation over a period of days 
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of chronic spinal frogs produced changes in the “foot- 
wiping-reflex.” Threshold and latency decreased, 
response rate increased. The effect is not seen if 
stimuli are presented but reflex movement is 
vented, Repeated elicitation of the "croak- T 
brings spontaneous croaking which is characterized 
as vacuum activity—W. J. Coppock, 


7113. Furchtgott, Ernest, & Cureton, Edward 
E. (U. Tennessee) Factor of emotion - 
ality and conditioning in mice. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15 (3), —794.—14 measures of “emo- 
tional” behavior, 3 of escape and 3 of avoidance 
conditioning were obtained on 126 offspring of 101 
d d and C3H 9 9 mice. A factor analysis of the data 
produced 4 factors, labeled "Fear I: freezing," 
“Avoidance Conditioning,” “Escape Conditioning,” 
and “Fear 11: nonlocomotor variety,” respectively. 
The conclusions were that (a) “emotionality” is not 
a unitary variable; (b) in terms of individual differ- 
ence variables escape and avoidance conditioning are 
not related; and (c) several indices of fearfulness 
are inversely related to rate of avoidance condition- 
ing, but no relationship was observed between escape 
conditioning and any measures of emotional behavior. 
—Journal summary. 


7114. Gunning, Gerald E., & Shoop, Robert C. 
(Tulane U.) Occupancy of home range by longear 
sunfish, Lepomis m. megalotis (Rafinesque), and 
bluegill, Lepomis m. macrochirus Rafinesque. 
Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 325-330.—Size 
of home range in terms of linear feet of stream is 
estimated to be approximately 125 ft. for the bluegill. 
The longer a given sunfish is at large subsequent to 
fin-clipping, the greater is the tendency for this fish 
to stray outside the limits of a restricted segment. 
Older longear sunfish and bluegill appear to have 
larger home ranges than younger individuals. Blue- 
gill strays tend to move upstream. Spacetemporal 
aspects of home range must be considered concomi- 
tantly. Short-term occupancy of home range by 
longear sunfish and bluegill is easily demonstrable ; 
continuous occupancy for a period of several months 
is difficult to prove in that the number of recaptures 
diminishes greatly with the passage of time.—Author 
summary. 

7115. Hamilton, Շ. Ն. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) Rat’s preference for high fat diets. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 
58(3), 459-460.— This study demonstrated the rat's 
preference for greasy diets using a nutritive (lard) 
and nonnutritive (petrolatum) substance. Direct 
comparison between diets diluted with those sub- 
stances showed that rats developed a preference for 
the lard diet after the 4th test day.—Journal abstract. 


7116, Herbert, D. W. M. (Water Pollution Res. 
Lab., Stevenage, England) Reversal of direction of 
swimming by rainbow trout (Salmo gairdnerii 
Richardson) on stopping a current of water. 
‘Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 347-350,—Year- 
old trout which swam for several months against a 
circular current, swam for several hours in the re- 
verse direction at about the same speed when the 
current was stopped. Development of this behavior 
coincided with the acquisition of adult markings. 
Reversal did not occur if the current was stopped 
when the aquarium was dark—W. J. Coppock. 
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7117. H Barbara A. (Luton Coll. Tech- 
nology, fordshire, England) The probing re- 
of Stomoxys calcitrans (L.) (the stable 
ay) to EC, Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 
$13-524.— Problem being investigated was the effect 
of chemical stimuli on the feeding behavior of a 
blood sucking 8). Probing was clearly distinguished 
from proboscis extension alone and from the biting 
response, The vapor above a 0.169% ammonia solu- 
tion was found to stimulate probing in over % the 
flies tested in small still air chambers 25 hr. after 
satiation on blood. Feeding on blood or on high 
concentrations of sucrose solution immediately raised 
the probing threshold. Lower but still readily ac- 
ceptable sucrose concentrations although imbibed in 
as large or larger volume than a 2.0M sucrose solu- 
tion did not appreciably effect the probing threshold. 
A short series of other compounds tested the vapour 
of n-propyl amine and several of the lower fatty 
acids approached ammonia in stimulating effect. (22 
ref.) Author abstract, 
7118. Hosoda, K. (Okayama U.) Curiosity and 
ntaneous alternation. Japanese Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 35(3), 126-132.—This experiment was 
designed to evaluate whether reactive inhibition or 
curiosity accounts for spontancous alternation. Re- 
sults, using rhesus monkeys as Ss, suggested that 
curiosity seemed to account for the phenomenon of 
spontaneous alternation.—A. Barclay. 
7119. Jolly, Alison. (Yale U.)  Prosimians' 
tion of le object problems. Animal 
Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 560-570.—8 problems in 


manipulation of baited and unbaited objects were 


given to Tupaia glis, Galago senegalensis, G. crassi- 
caudatus, Loris tardigradus, Perodicticus potto, 
Lemur fulvus, and L. catta. Loris and G. senegalen- 
sis have long bouts of attention and much dependence 
on hand and eye. They orient rather than manipu- 
late, with little or no manipulation of unbaited objects 
or objects where the reward is not visible. Tupaia 
and Lemur have short bouts of attention, relatively 
great dependence օո nose and mouth, and much 
manipulation of unbaited objects. Perodicticus and 
G. crassicaudatus are intermediate. The animals’ 
approach to objects is the same as their approach 
to food. Their understanding of unfamiliar objects 
is clearly below that of higher primates. Prosimians 
which depend more on hand and eye are not the most 
intelligent, but the most narrowly specialized. A 
tendency to manipulative play at the prosimian level 
may have preceded advance to simian intelligence. 
(24 ref.)—Author abstract. 

7120. Jones, Ronald L.. & Rothenbuhler, Walter 
C. (DePauw U.) Behavior genetics of nest 
cleaning in honey bees: II. Responses of two 
inbred lines to various amounts of cyanide-killed 
brood. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 584-588.— 
Colonies of 2 inbred lines of honey bees (Apis melli- 
fera L.) were tested to learn how quickly they would 
remove known number of cyanide-killed brood from 
combs in their broodnests. A disease-resistant line 
usually required 1 or 2 days to remove all dead brood, 
whereas the disease-susceptible line required several 
times as long. In a series of 3 experiments involving 
different numbers of dead individuals, a colony of 
the resistant line required about 50 hr. in each case 
to remove 119 dead individuals, 985, or 2033. In 228 
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was clearly demonstrated with adulter- 
Thus, obesity in the absence of h 
a factor producing "finicki- 


7122. Marler, Peter, & Tamura, Miwako. (U. 
California, Berkeley) transmitted pat- 
terns of vocal behavior in sparrows. Science, 1964, 
146(Whole No. 3650), 1483-1486.—Male white- 


crowned have song "dialects," acquired in 
about the m 100 days of life by learning from older 
males. In the laboratory an alien white-crowned 
sparrow dialect can be taught. Once the song is 
established further acoustical experience does not 
change the pattern. Ki eg sparrows do ոօէ 
receded songs of other sparrow species pre- 
niei under similar conditions.—Journal DeL 
7123. Mason, Donald J., & Safford, H. R. (U. 
Colorado) Palatability of sugar of lead. Journal 
of 5 & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 


I 
“I 
: 


7124. Mason, W. A., & Riopelle, A. J. Com- 
parative psychology. In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. 
Eds.) Annual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 
39: 6301) 143-180.—Review restricted to primatol- 
ogy, excluding work on brain function. In the Ist 
section (learning, motivation and perception) the 
reported studies are concerned with conditioning, 
manual skills, perception, temporal factors in dis- 
crimination, S- ` contiguity, learning sets, reversal 
learning Maturation, aging, and space research. The 
2nd section (social behavior) examines group ac- 
tivity patterns, social organization, social dominance, 
communication, infant care and socialization, and 
sociability. (186 ref.) —R. Holroyd. 

7125. Matthews, G. V. T. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land) The orientation of pigeons as affected Ge 
the learning օք landmarks and by the distance of 

ent. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3); 
310-317.—The same 30 pigeons of wide experience 
were used throughout the tests. Repeated releases 
at 1 point showed that landmarks were learned suffi- 
ciently well to orient by them after more than 2 but 
less than 6 releases. The area of previously known 
landmarks extended up to 18 mi., at least in 1 direc- 
tion. Released 23-25 mi. from home the birds showed 
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ոօ orientation, apparently not knowing the landmarks 
nor being able to navigate. Released 50-79 mi, and 
further, orientation towards home was clearly shown 
These findings are in accord with navigation by a 
"grid," involving comparison of factors varying 
quantitatively across the earth's surface. There were 
no indications of directional tendencies or immediate 
homeward orientation.—Author summary. 

7126. McCain, G., Garrett, B. L., Reed, Cyl; 
Mead, Օ., & Kuenstler, Ք. (Arlington State Coll) 
Effects of deprivation on hoarding of objects 
other than the deprived material. Animal Behav- 
four, 1964, 12(4), 409-415.--5 experiments involving 
the effects of food and water deprivation on ting 
oí pa strips or food were run, using wh its, 
The data indicated that severe water or food riva- 
tion significantly decreases the number ci paper 
strips hoarded. Severe water deprivation also sig- 
nificantly decreased the amount of E hoarded. The 
relation between food deprivation and papcr-strip 
hoarding was found էօ be nonmonotonic wita mod- 
erate deprivation increasing hoarding. Depression 
or facilitation of paper hoarding, as related to depri- 
vation, was Dies io be largely independent of food 
hoarding. The use of paper strips proved quite suc- 
cessful as objects for hoarding, particularly since 
they were not consumed. Interaction of the drives 
involved appears to be complex.—Author abstract. 


7127. Menzel, Emil W. Responsiveness էօ 
object-movement in young chimpanzees. Behav- 
four, 1964, 24(1-2), 147-160.—4 2-yr. old chimps 
were tested for Sech and avoidance էօ moving 
stuffed toys and blocks. “Avoidance increases and 
approach decreases as a direct function of amount 
(rate and intensity) of object movement.” With 
both larger size and unfamiliar objects less movement 
was required to inhibit approach. Discrimination 
learning between 2 objects was produced using a 
small amount of movement as a positive reinforcer 
and a large amount as a negative reinforcer —N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

7128. Mrosovsky, N. (University Coll. London, 
England) The performance of dormice and other 
hibernators on tests of hunger motivation. Ani- 
mal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 454-469.—Appetitive 
aspects of feeding behavior were investigated in 
hibernators that naturally become obese to discover 
if there were resemblances to the behavior of hypo- 
thalamic obese rats. Dormice (Glis glis) showed 
only slight activity increments when food-deprived ; 
there were no increases in intake of adulterated diet 
as body weight dropped; performance on fixed ration 
schedules was poor. Ground squirrels (Citellus 
lateralis) showed changes in their reaction to an 
adulterated diet over the summer. On the other 
hand hamsters and rats became more active when 
food-deprived and increased their intake of adulter- 
ated diets as body weight dropped. A functional 
quiescence in the area of the ventromedial nucleus 
of hibernators that become obese would account for 
these behavioral results, and also for annual obesity 
and reproductive dysfunction in these animals. (47 
ref.) Author abstract. 

7129. Parr, M. J., & Weller, J. D. (Royal Coll. 
Advanced Technology, Salford, England) A simple 
apparatus for retaining small arthropods using 
thermal barriers. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 
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Y. 367-368.—Positively thigmotactic animals such 
BE cur bectle cam Kmec made 
of loops of steel wire stapled to 8 base 1 ond 
electrically heated. In this enclosure such animals 
do not cling to corners as they do in conventional 
chambers.—1/. J. Coppock, 
7130. Rawson, Kenneth S., & Hartline, Peter H. 
E Coll.) Telemetry of homing behav- 
äs deermouse, ram Science, 1964, 
. No. -— ee —Miniature trans- 
(weighing 2. gm., includi - 
tion) implanted subcutancously in — 2 
Eon at 27 sec which can be 
by a simple antenna at a distance of 45 m. 
The radio signal indicates movements oí the deermice, 
neos of activity, and the location of occupied nests, 
mouse was traced as it returned to its nest 300 m. 
in 1 hr. This rate of homing is many times more 
rapid than the rate usually determined by the conven- 
tional methods for tracking small terrestrial mam- 
mals. Journal abstract. 
7131. Reynolds, Herbert H., Hay, Donald L., & 
, Vernon. Reaction time of the pre- ado- 
tions of negative 
—An “allowable interval" for res] 
arbitrarily used in ani reaction time studies, 
having no empirical basis in systematic investigations 
of an animal's optimal response capability. The com- 
parative psychology research program of this labora- 
tory has made great use of such a procedure, employ- 
ing the pre-adolescent chimpanzee as a surrogate for 
man in potentially high risk situations. However, 
it was felt that a need existed to know more about 
the optimal discrete response characteristics of the 
chimpanzee, with regard to both single and multiple 
stimuli, The results of this research, in which nega- 
tive reinforcement (low amperage shock) was used, 
indicate that the reaction time of the pre-adolescent 
chimpanzee in an 3 situation approxi- 
mating that of routine ratory performance testing 


is highly similar to that of man. In 

tasks, which involve single or multiple stimuli to 

which a discrete response must be made, suggestions 

are made concerning the allowable time interval for 

responding. (17 ref.)—USAF ARL. 

Ohio State U.) 
honey bees: 

I. Responses of four inbred lines to disease-killed 

brood. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 578-583.— 


broodnests. About 5500 Տ 
diseased broods were involved in experiments. 2 of 
the lines with a history of susceptibility to the disease 
allowed hundreds of dead individuals to remain in 
the broodnest. Thus a great difference in behavior 
of the 2 kinds was demonstrated—Author abstract. 

7133. Rowell, C. H. Fraser. (Mahere Coll., Ս. 
East Africa) Comments on a recent discussion 
of some ethological terms. Animal Behaviour, 
1964, 12(4), 535-537.—A critique of the discussion 
of Brown and Hunsperger, 1963. The conclusions 
of these authors are criticized as being based on a 
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misuse of cthological concepts and terminology. 3 
topics are examined in detail: (1) value and terms 
of motivational models, (2) use of the words “drive” 
and “tendency.” and (3) term “neurobchavioral 
mechanism" which was proposed by these authors.— 
Author. abstract. 

Specific 


7134. Rozin, Paul. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Journal of Comparative 


hunger for thiamine: Recovery from 

and thiamine erence. 

& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 98-101.-- 
Young thiamine deficient rats were tested for thiamine 
preference in a 2 choice (deficient vs. thiamine diet) 
situation with low or high vitamin concentration em- 
ployed in different groups. Heíore the 10-day test 
period began most animals were injected with large 
amounts of thiamine, injections continuing regularly 
through the recovery and test period. Recovery pe- 
riods ranged from 12 hr. to 10 days. Rats, partially 
or completely recovered from thiamine deficiency and 
having no need for thiamine, showed clear thiamine 
preference in similar proportion to deficient rats that 
needed thiamine. Control rats that had never been 
thiamine deficient showed no preference, Past history 
of thiamine r seems a sufficient condition for 
the development of thiamine preference.—/owrnal 


7135. Rumbaugh, Duane M. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Maternal care in relation to infant behavior 
in monkey. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 171-176.—Observation of a mother 
squirrel monkey with her dead infant and an experi- 
ment with another mother and her viable 10-day-old 
infant are used to support the following points. (1) 
The typical, passive maternal care given by the squir- 
rel mother to her young is in part influenced 
by the vior of the infant. (2) In response to 
certain behaviors of the infant the squirrel monkey 
mother can exhibit behaviors that for her are other- 
wise improbable, including bipedal carrying and 
cradling of the infant, Implications of these findings 
for inferring the origin of bipedalism in primates are 
considered.—J ow abstract. 

7136. Vince, M. A. (Ս. անոթ, England) 
Social facilitation of hatching in the bobwhite 
quail. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 531-534. 

7137. Wagner, Mahlon, W. (U. Massachusetts) 
Satiation effects on rate of intake and preference 
of glucose solutions. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 115-117.— 
Rats were presented with 2 sugar solutions over a pe- 
riod of 24-hr. in a standard 2-stimulus preference test- 
ing situation. Over the 24-hr. period cumulative data 
showed that the 25% glucose solution was preferred 
to the 12.5% solution. Rate of intake was maximum 
for both solutions during the Ist hour and declined 

dually thereafter. Hourly rate of intake of the 
2.5% solution was less than that of the 25% solution 
and decreased more rapidly than did rate of intake for 
the 25% solution. This indicates a stability in prefer- 
ence throughout the test and also that satiation affects 
intake but not relative preference.—Journal abstract. 

7138. Woods, Paul J., & Bolles, Robert C. (Hol- 
lins Coll) Effects of current hunger and prior 
eating habits on exploratory behavior. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59 
(1), 141-143.—Rats were reared either with food 
pellets scattered on the floor, food pellets always in 
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a fixed location, or with food available only in a liquid 
diet. ՏՏ were given exploratory tests as adults while 
either hungry or satiated. The total amount of ex- 
ploration varied with both rearing and deprivation 
conditions, There were some differences in the rela- 
tive importance of different kinds of exploration; non- 
object exploration increased under deprivation for the 
scattered. food Ss whereas object exploration de- 
creased. The reverse of this was true in the fixed and 
liquid food groups.—Journal abstract. 
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7139. Gothe, Von Johannes. Droh- und Besch- 
wichtigungsgebarden beim Mausebussard (Buteo 
buteo L.). [Threat and appeasement display be- 
havior of the Buzzard (Buteo buteo L.).] Zeitschrift 
fur Tierpsychologie, 1964, 21(6), 749-754.—A de- 
scription of "competitive encounters" between buz- 
zards at carrion bait locations during the winter. 
"Threat and appeasement displays of varying extent 
were apparent. ‘Mantling’ is interpreted as a de- 
fensive threat, feather erection as mildly aggressive, 
and spreading the wings to the side as highly aggres- 
sive threat. Subordination without giving up com- 
pletely is shown by assuming a crouched-down posi- 
tion. Complete submission is indicated by lying mo- 
tionless on the ground with one wing extended ver- 
tically upwards."—T. Verhave. 

7140. Meyer, Merle E. (U. Washington) Dis- 
criminative basis for astronavigaiton in birds. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(3), 403-406.—Matthews has suggested that 
birds use sun navigation to obtain their orientation. 
He hypothesized that the bird assesses the sun's arc 
and uses the altitude of the highest point to obtain 
its latitude, and changes in the arc angle (together 
with a sense of time), to estimate its longitude. This 
study investigated birds’ ability to discriminate these 
dimensions and concluded that homing pigeons are 
able to detect movement at 15° an hour, and can dis- 
criminate changes in altitude and changes in arc 
angle. The level of discriminated changes of altitude 
and are angle would not Support pinpoint navigation, 
but the study provides data compatible with Matthews’ 
theory. Ao end abstract. 

7141. Nielsen, Hedvig Tetens. (Molslaboratoriet, 
Femmgller, Denmark) Swarming and some other 
habits of Mansonia perturbans and Psorophora 
ferox (Diptera: Culicidae). Behaviour, 1964, 24 
( 1-2), 67-89.—Field Observations were made of 
Swarming in mosquitoes. In the case of Mansonia, 
the greater the number of individuals involved, the 
longer the swarming lasted. On the average "the 
swarms began near the end of twilight, at +0.80 crep, 
and continued to +1.87 crep.” In Psorophora swarm- 
ing occurred not only at twilight and dawn, but also 
during the day when light intensity decreased due to 
clouds.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

7142. Roffey, Jeremy. (Desert Locust Survey, 
Nairobi, Kenya) Observations on gliding in the 
desert locust. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 
359-366.—Observations on gliding flight by the 
Desert Locust of Eastern Africa and Arabia are re- 
corded. Gliding is a not uncommon feature of adult 
behavior; it has been recorded among fledglings, im- 
mature, and mature populations over a wide range of 
densities, and may be evinced by a considerable pro- 
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portion of the individuals in a population. The ob- 
served duration of individual glides ranged from a 
few seconds to 150 sec.; in 1 series of observations 
individuals of a population of locusts passing overhead 
for 4 to 6 hr. daily were seen to be in continuous 
gliding flight. Problems of maintenance of height by 
gliding locusts were discussed. Gliding may be ad- 
vantageous to the species, since it allows greater air- 
bourne endurance, Possible factors in the commence- 
ment and termination of gliding flight are discussed. 
Author summary. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IurRINTINc) 


7143. Andrew, R. J. (Yale U.) The develop- 
ment of adult responses from responses given dur- 
ing imprinting by the domestic chick. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1964, 12(4), 542-548.—Certain patterns 
(components of waltz display, cloacal lowering in 
copulation) directed by domestic chicks to the im- 
printing object after treatment with testosterone up- 
pear to be quite new. Others (pecking, seeking 
bodily contact, mounting) are increased in frequeucy 
and exaggerated in form by the hormone but appear 
in their new contexts still to correspond basically in 
causation and form to responses given by the normal 
chick during imprinting. This may be one oí the 
processes whereby the elicitation of adult responses is 
affected by imprinting. A similar situation exists in 
the guineapig.—Author abstract. 

7144. Bateson, P. P. G. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Changes in the activity of isolated chicks 
over the first week after hatching. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1964, 12(4), 490—492.—' The number of times 
19 domestic chicks crossed activity boxes declined 
from 2nd to the 5th day after hatching (p less than 
0.05) and increased from the 5th to the 7th day (p 
less than 0.001). 9 chicks reared in boxes painted 
with black and white vertical stripes were less active 
than 10 reared in grey boxes reflecting the same 
amount of light (p less than 0.005 on 4th day). This 
suggests that chicks may actively seek out the most 
effective stimulus in the imprinting situation—Author 
abstract. 

7145. Bateson, P. P. G. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Changes in chicks’ responses to novel mov- 
ing objects over the sensitive period for imprint- 
ing. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 479-489. — The 
proportion of birds giving positive responses, which 
included following, declined from the Ist to the 2nd 
day and the proportion avoiding increased. The per- 
sistence of avoidance, the strength of avoidance, the 
latency of positive responses and the strength of fol- 
lowing all increased up to the 3rd or 4th day after 
hatching but thereafter declined. The initial changes 
are regarded as consequences of the process by which 
isolated chicks learn the characteristics of their im- 
mediate environment. The relation between the 
avoidance and positive responses of 229 3 day-old 
domestic chicks was also analysed. There was strong 
positive correlation between the persistence of avoid- 
ance and the higher values of the strength of follow- 
ing. The positive correlation between the lower 
values of strength of avoidance and the strength of 
following was attributed to their both being measures 
of locomotive ability. (19 ref.)—Author abstract. 

7146. Bateson, E. FP. G (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Relation between conspicuousness of stim- 
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սկ and their effectiveness in the ting situa- 
tion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 58(3), 407-411.--1ո a choice situation 
a significantly greater proportion of day-old domestic 
chicks approached a conspicuous static pattern than 
2 less conspicuous patterns, In another experiment 
chicks were isolated with 1 of these patterns for 3 
days and then exposed individually to 1 of 3 moving 
models. Those reared with the inconspicuous pattern 
avoided the models for a shorter period than did those 
reared with the conspicuous pattern. The same result 
was obtained after the runway in which the model 
moved had been painted with a conspicuous pattern, 
—Journal abstract. 


7147. Berkson, Gershon, & Mason, William A. 
(Emory Մ.) Stereotyped behavior of chimpan- 
zees: Relation to general arousal and alternative 
activities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 
635-652.—Chimpanzees raised without their mothers 
develop abnormal stereotyped behaviors not found in 
mother-raised animals. 2 studies tested the hypothe- 
ses that moment-to-moment fluctuations of stereotyped 
behaviors are related to the level of general arousal 
and to the extent to which alternative activities are 
performed. The Ist study showed that body rocking 
or swaying is positvely related to white noise level 
and to food deprivation. In Exp. 2, rocking and 
swaying decreased during habituation to a novel situa- 
tion and returned to a high level following administra- 
tion of amphetamine. Activities alternative to stereo- 
typed movements were evoked in a Exp. 3 and 
produced a decrement in rocking and swaying. In 
general, the evidence suggests a positive relationship 
between arousal and rocking and swaying; the rela- 
tionship of arousal to other stereotyped acts was not 
as regular. No behavior in the repertoire of mother- 
raised animals was found to be homologous to Rock- 
Sway. The relationship between the various behavior 
categories studied was related to Ss rearing history, 
momentary arousal level, and the extent to which the 
cues in the situation evoked the various behaviors.— 
Journal. abstract. 


7148. Denenberg, Victor H., & Grota, Lee T 
(Purdue U.) Social-seeking and novelty-seeking 
behavior as a function of differential rearing his- 
tories. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69 (4), 453—456.—Rats were handled daily from 
birth until weaning or were nonhandled controls. At 
weaning Ss were reared with littermates or in isola- 
tion. At 90 days some of the socially reared ՏՏ were 
placed into isolation. Total N = 44 males, 1 from 
each of 44 different litters. At 100 days S was placed 
for 10 min. into the stem of a T shaped unit. S could 
remain where it was, enter a social chamber, or enter 
a novel chamber. Time in each chamber, activity, 
and defecation were recorded for 4 successive days. 
Handled Ss were significantly more active, and spent 
significantly more time in the social and novel cham- 
bers than nonhandled controls. Ss reared in a social 
environment until testing spent significantly less time 
in the novel chamber than Ss undergoing long-term 
or short-term social isolation. The handling variable 
was found to interact significantly with postweaning 
rearing and test days.—Journal abstract. 

7149. Elis, Peggy E. (Anti-Locust Res. Cent., 
London, England) Changes in marching of locusts 
with rearing conditions. Behaviour, 1964, 23 (3-4), 
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193-202.—Locusts were tested for percent of time 
spent marching when placed in a marching crowd. 
ee that were dark at hatching marched sig- 
nificantly more than light ones at the 2nd instar, but 
not at the 4th. At the 2nd and 4th instars group- 
reared hoppers marched significantly more than iso- 
lates. The results are discussed in relation to the 
growth and secretion of the prothoracic gland.— 
N. M. Ginsburg. 

7150. Gamboni, William R. (Humboldt State 
Coll.) Visual deprivation and hypothesis behavior 
in rats. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 
501-502.—Dark-reared rats were found to be more 
spatially oriented than light-reared controls when 
tested in the Krech Hypothesis Apparatus. Deter- 
minable neurological changes in the somesthetic cor- 
tex may provide a basis for this finding.—Journal 
abstract. 

7151. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., 
Raleigh, N. C.) Refrigerating eggs prior to in- 
cubation as a way of reducing error in calculating 
developmental age in imprinting experiments. 
Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 290-292.— Chick, 
and Pekin duck eggs were refrigerated prior to, or 
after various periods of incubation to test the effec- 
tiveness of such cold-shock for reducing error in cal- 
culating hatchling's developmental age. Exposing 
eggs incubated 3 to 27 hr. to 29° F for 3 days greatly 
reduced their hatchability, while such treatment on 
undeveloped embryos did not alter hatchability sig- 
nificantly. The treatment can thus increase homo- 
geneity of developmental age in hatchlings —W. J. 
Coppock. 

7152. Gray, Philip H., Sallee, Stella J., & Yates, 
Allen T. (Montana State Coll.) Developmental 
and chronological ages vs time of day as factors 
in released imprinting responses. Perceptual &. 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 763-768.—2 groups of 
eggs were set 12 hr. apart. Median hatching ages 
were separated by the same temporal duration and 
it was assumed that developmental age would be 
isomorphic with the time-of-day-at-test. Groups of 
chicks 3, 9, 15, and 24 hr. of age were given a choice 
between age-mate and hen; the results indicate that 
age-since-hatching and time-of-day-at-test are both 
variables in released social responses. Further analy- 
sis of the data shows that the trial effect is a product 
of changing preferences, not a difference in “arousal,” 
or sleep-wakefulness. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7153. Lash, Leonard, & Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. 
Missouri) The effects of pre-puberal environment 
and post-puberal blindness on maze learning. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 5-6.—After weaning, 
1 group of rats was housed in an impoverished en- 
vironment while a 2nd group was housed in an en- 
riched environment. At maturity, about % of each 
environment group was blinded. Subsequent per- 
formance in a Lashley Type III maze indicated that 
both blinding and the impoverished environment had 
significant deleterious effects on trials and errors to 
criterion. The latter measure also produced a sig- 
nificant Environment X Vision interaction.—Journal 
abstract. 

7154. Sackett, Gene P., Porter, Mary, & Holmes, 
Hazel (Wisconsin Regional Primate Cent., Madi- 
son) Choice behavior in Rhesus monkeys: Effect 
of stimulation during the first month of life. 
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Science, 1965, 147(Whole No. 3655), 304-306.— 
Monkeys reared from birth away from other monkeys 
and handled by humans during the Ist mo. of life 
preferred humans to monkeys when tested at age 2-3 
yr. Animals having both early human handling and 
physical contact with other monkeys, or physical con- 
tact with other monkeys and no human handling, pre- 
ferred monkeys. Ss reared in complete isolation from 
humans and monkeys spent less time with either 
choice stimulus, but also preferred monkeys to hu- 
mans,—Journal abstract. 

7155. Shreck, Peter K., Sterritt, Graham M., 
Smith, Maurice P., & Stilson, Donald W. (U. 
Colorado) Environmental factors in the develop- 
ment of eating in chicks. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(2 & 3), 306-309.—Each of 240 newly hatched 
chicks was exposed to 1 of 8 experimental rearing 
conditions which differed in the variety and/or quality 
of exteroceptive stimulation, The development of suf- 
ficient eating behavior to ensure the survival of 
neonate chicks, in the presence of commodities appro- 
priate for survival, and the total body weight gained 
in the Ist 10 days after hatching, were determined by 
the intensity of illumination, the texture of the feed 
and the factor of isolation versus rearing in groups 
of 4 to 8 birds. No one of the factors associated with 
survival was found to be necessary, but any 1 alone 
was sufficient to facilitate survival. Exteroceptive 
stimulation, in any of a variety of forms, plays a sig- 
nificant role in the development of eating in chicks.— 
Author summary. 


7156. Smith, F. V., & Bird, M. W. (U. Durham, 
England) The relative attraction for the domestic 
chick of combinations of stimuli in different sen- 
sory modalities. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 
3), 300-305—Chicks reared in visual isolation for 
their Ist 24 hr. were then exposed to a moving white 
ball with or without concurrent presentation of hen 
pecking calls. Bodily contact with the ball was al- 
lowed for some of the groups. Combining visual and 
auditory stimulation significantly increased approach 
responses over several days. Allowing contact with 
the moving ball did not influence approach. Addi- 
tional groups were trained with the auditory, visual 
and contact stimuli then tested with only the visual 
and contact or auditory stimuli. Removal of the audi- 
tory component brought the most noticeable temporary 
drop in performance.—W. J. Coppock. 

7157. Smith, F. V., & Bird, M. W. (U. Durham, 
England) Group factors in the response of the 
domestic chick to a distant visual stimulus. Animal 
Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 397-399.—Chicks trans- 
ferred to separate drying boxes after hatching were 
held in heated and lighted boxes either with or vis- 
ually isolated from other chicks for 2 hr. before test- 
ing at 1 day post-hatch. During the test of approach 
tendency to a rotating black and white disk some ran 
individually, some ran as a group, some ran as a 
group with a previously strong approacher, Results 
showed superior over all response of the chicks housed 
individually. The presence of a leader who had 
Previously made several approaches to the stimulus 
did not increase number of approaches—W, J. 
Coppock. 

7158. Snowdon, Charles T., Bell, Donna D., & 
Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) Relation- 
Ships between heart rate and open-field behavior, 
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Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(3), 423-426.--64 Wistar rats were reared 
under either enriched or deprived conditions. In 
adulthood, heart rate, defecation, and ambulation were 
recorded in an open field. Restricted Ss were more 
emotional and had lower heart rates than Ss raised in 
enriched environments. Low heart rate was con- 
sistently associated with indices of heightened emo- 
tionality, low activity, and increased defecation.— 
Journal abstract. 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


7159. Bartholomew, G. A., & Howell, T. R. (Ս. 
California, Los Angeles) Experiments on nesting 
behavior of Laysan and black-footed albatross. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 549-559.—The be- 
havior oí the Laysan (Diomedea immutabilis), and 
black-footed albatross (D. nigripes) was studied on 
Midway Island. Neither attempts to retrieve a dis- 
placed egg or chick. When offered a choice, D. Im- 
mutabilis usually chooses the empty nest rather than 
a displaced egg, but nigripes usually chooses the egg. 
Both species usually choose the nest rather than a 
displaced chick, Given a choice between an egg and 
a chick on opposite sides of an empty nest, both 
species usually choose the nest or the egg. A variety 
of foreign objects substituted in the nest for the egg 
are accepted and incubated, but the birds choose a 
normal egg in preference to such objects when given 
a choice. Relocation of the entire nest is usually not 
accepted permanently. Intra- and interspecific nest 
exchanges are usually not accepted. The relation of 
these responses to the usual pattern of nesting be- 
havior is discussed and interpreted in terms of the 
ecology of the species. Author abstract. 

7160. Brafield, A. Ք. (Ս. London, England) The 
effects of oxygen deficiency on the behavior of 
Macoma balthica (L.). Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(2 & 3), 345-346.— Bivalves buried in sand in a 
beaker had various concentrations of oxygen bubbled 
through the water. With decreases in available oxy- 
gen, more animals rose and remained exposed on the 
surface of the sand. This behavior, an increase in 
activity stimulated by oxygen deficiency, is of interest 
because the activity of lamellibranches is generally 
inhibited by oxygen deficient conditions—J/. J. 
Coppock. 

7161. Hahn, William W., Stern, John A., & 
Fehr, Fred Տ. (Washington Մ. Med. Sch.) Gen- 
eralizability of heart rate as a measure of drive 
state. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 58(2), 305-309.—Heart and bar-press- 
ing rates were recorded for 2 groups օք 23-hr. de- 
prived rats rewarded with water during daily 10-min. 
performance sessions on levers requiring 15- or 60- 
gm. pressure. Test trials at deprivations from 12-96 
hr. (steps of 12 hr.) showed increments in mean 
heart rate and inverted U performance function pre- 
viously obtained. Consistently higher performance 
tates by Ss pressing the weighted bar are explained 
by relationships between arousal and performance; 
absence of differences in heart rate indicates that 
physical activity has little effect on heart rate, In 
another study, rate of bar pressing increased signif- 
icantly with changing levels of NaCl induced thirst 
but heart tate showed no consistent change; neither 
measure varied significantly with bar pressure.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 
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7162. Heckel, R. V. (VA Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) 
Alterations of defensive-a ive patterns in the 
descented Mephitis mephitis. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(2), 607-610.— The results of this 
study suggest modifiability of the defensive-aggressive 
response patterns of the Mephitis mephitis. It also 
suggests that foot tapping, one of the most charac- 
teristic preliminary defensive responses of the skunk, 
is difficult to extinguish and appears to reinstate itself 
rapidly following experimental extinction—Journal 
abstract. 

7163. Hughes, R. N. i9. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) Responses by the ferret to stimulus change. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 463-468. 
—10 ferrets were allowed to move about freely in a 
Y-maze with an additional center arm, for 3 periods 
of time. A change in brightness was then effected by 
removal of an anomalous arm insert and entrance 
archway to produce a maze of uniform brightness. 
On a subsequent critical trial the ferrets were ob- 
served to enter 1st the arm in which this change had 
been made. The results are discussed in terms of 
perceptual satiation, development of a response habit, 
response inhibition and stimulus change. The last 
possibility is shown to be the most appropriate, thus 
confirming conclusions from rat studies. (16 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

7164. Maier, Richard A. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Maternal behavior of the domestic hen: Intensity 
of response as a function of place of testing. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 634. 

7165. Noirot, Eliane. (U. Bruxelles, Belgium) 
Changes in responsiveness to young in the adult 
mouse: IV. The effect of an initial contact with 
a strong stimulus. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 
442-445.—Groups of naive Ss were presented with 
a weak stimulus: WS (1 day drowned pup) for elicit- 
ing maternal behavior. Some groups had previously 
contacted a strong stimulus: SS (1 day living pup) 
and others not. Responsiveness to WS, measured by 
numbers of Ss displaying retrieving, licking, nest- 
building and lactation- position, was significantly 
higher in groups previously presented with SS. This 
increase is a long-term effect: it persisted 1 wk. after 
the presentation with SS, and it does not seem to de- 
pend upon performance of the responses during the 
initial contact with SS. Author abstract. 

7166. Szlep, Rasza. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Change in the response of spiders to re- 
peated web vibrations. Behaviour, 1964, 23 (3-4), 
203-239.—Spiders of the genera Araneus, Uloborus, 
and Cyclosa were observed for orienting and running 
responses to a vibrating needle touching the web. 
Response decrements occurred from trial to trial 
within days, and from day to day. “Control tests in 
which, after extinction of the response to vibrations 
of a certain radius, the place of vibrations changed, 
released again the running response and, as a rule, at 
a shorter latency. . . . A central inhibition and not 
rise of the threshold level appears to be the main fac- 
tor that causes the response decrement.”—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

7167. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. (Poultry Res. Cent., 
Edinburgh, Scotland) The control of the nesting 
behavior of the domestic hen: I. The role of the 
oviduct. Animal Behavior, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 293- 
299.—“Under the husbandry conditions employed in 
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this work the hen, before laying an egg, examines 
several nests. Both the time taken over the examina- 
tion of nests and the time spent in the nest until ovi- 

ition are found to be related to the lag, which itself 
15 considered to be controlled by the ovary. 2 females 
were made into obligatory shellless egg layers and an- 
other pair were made into internal layers. In both 
sets of cases normal nesting and prenesting behavior 
was found in the absence of an egg in the distal end 
of the oviduct. The oviduct was then removed from 
each of 5 females that all later showed normal nesting 
behavior. The oviduct thus seems to be relatively 
unimportant in controlling this behavior pattern."— 
W. J. Coppock. 

7168. Wood-Gush, D. G. M., & Gilbert, A. B. 
(Agricultural Res. Council Poultry Res. Cent, W. 
Mains Rd., Edinburgh, Scotland) The control of 
the nesting behavior of the domestic hen: II. The 
role of the ovary. Animal Behavior, 12(4), 451-453. 
he nesting or prelaying behavior of the domestic 
hen varies with environment but within any environ- 
ment is fairly constant in form. The role of the ovary 
in nesting behavior was studied. Removal or ligation 
of the stalk of the most recently ruptured follicle 
affected nesting in 73% of the cases (n — 34). Re- 
moval of the oldest preovulatory follicle or a small 
part of the ovary or manipulation of the stalk did not 
have any significant effect. (n = 62).—4wthor 
abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


7169. Fiedler, K. Verhaltensstudien an Lipp- 
fischen der Gattung Crenilagrus (Labridae, Perci- 
formes). [An ethological study of the wrass 
(Crenilabrus).] _ Zeitschrift fur Tierpsychologie, 
1964, 21 (5), 521-591.—An extensive ethological study 
of the reproductive behavior of 8 species of wrasses, 
a marine fish of the family labridae (genue Creni- 
labrus) with observations on nesting and agonistic 
behavior.—T. Verhave. 

7170. Fisher, G. L. (Brown U.) Measured 
sucrose preference in the albino rat: The influ- 
ence of an auditory cue. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(1), 9-10.—Data is presented to support a 
contention that the measured preferences for sapid 
solutions may be enhanced by association with non- 
gustatory cues. Albino rats were given a 2-bottle 
preference test for various concentrations of sucrose 
compared with distilled water. The measured prefer- 
ence for sucrose at lower concentrations was increased 
when white noise was paired with the sucrose.— 
Journal abstract. 

7171. Gwinner, Von E. Untersuchungen uber 
das Ausdrucks- und Sozialverhalten des Kol- 
kraben (Corvus corax L.). [An investigation of 
the expressive, and social behavior of the Raven 
(Corvus corax L.).] Zeitschrift fur Tierpsychologie, 
1964, 21(6), 657-748.—An extensive ethological 
study of the behavior of 18 hand-reared Ravens. 
Special attention was given to pairing, courtship, 
agonistic, and nonreproductive display behavior. In 
addition, the communication between birds by means 
of various signals is described. “In those portions of 
behavior in which individual relationships are pre- 
dominant, displays are often highly variable. Un- 
differentiated patterns prevail, and they may vary in 
frequency, amplitude, and orientation. . . , whole 
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che of displs be altered, either extended indi- 
eg qp forms, or reduced to 


Խոյ [communication] by vocal sig- 
ախ. . (is) . highly modifiable „ individual 
experience. This allows members of | pair to recog- 
nize cach other and to transmit informa- 
ton directly At the partner, even over long 
distances." — 


T. Verkave. 

7172. Roger N. (Ս. Connecticut) I- 
nio — of Aler rats in a closed 
hexagonal mare. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
Y 827-830.—Ss were allowed to choose among 
6 illumination conditions by altering their location in 
a maze, For a choice among 0 (darkness), 1, 2, 4, 
8, and 16 ft-candles in Exp. 1, preference decreased 
with increasing intensities. Ss tested during the dark 

ion of their cycle showed a stronger preference 
or darkness than Ss tested during the lighted portion 
of their cycle, In Exp. 2, preference E 0, .01, .1, 
Լ0, 100, and 250 ft-candles was again inversely 
related to intensity, except that there was no differ- 
ence preference for darkness and .01 ft- 
candles. Journal abstract, 

7173. Johnston, William A. (V fashington State 
U.) in escape and exploration. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 
Տ8(3), 431-435. —64 rats received repeated exposure 
to an environment which consisted of a start box, 
choice point, 2 escape routes, and a home cage. 2 

d of the main experiment were distinguished by 
size and, for 1⁄ the Ss, complexity of an escape route. 
Ss were confined to the start box on alternate days. 
Speed to the choice point increased within each phase, 

veen p , and decreased with con- 
finement. Speed from choice point to home cage 
increased initially, declined within each phase, in- 
€reased between phases and decreased with confine- 
ment Differences in size alone account for most of 
the between phase variance. The results supported 
arguments for procedural, mensural, and conceptual 
modifications in this research area.—Journal abstract. 


7174, Kunkel, Peter, & Kunkel, Irene. Beitrage 
zur Ethologie des Hausmeerschweinchen (Cavia 
aperea f, poecellus IL. I). [A contribution to the 
ethological analysis of the guinea pig (Cavia aperea 
է sË 021 Zeitschrift fur Tierpsychologie, 
1964, 21 (5), 602-641—Guinea pigs were kept in 
groups of various sizes in laboratory rooms; for com- 
ET individuals were kept in cages or reared by 
arious aspects of the behavior of the animals 
reared under these different conditions were reported, 
ao. it was found that hand reared isolated males 
retain infantile behavior far beyond full sexual ma- 
turity and show abnormal social responses to other 
guinea pigs and to other species. T. Verhave. 


7175. Marx, Melvin 
(Ս. Missouri) Response latency in the monkey 
as a function of the duration of interruption of an 
Instrumental act. Psychological Record, 1965, 15 
(1), 57-61.—3 Sooty Mangabey monkeys were taught 
to press a sequence of 7 levers, arranged vertically, 
in order to obtain a grape incentive. After per- 
become asymptotic, a delay of either 
2, 4, 8, or 16 sec. was introduced between the de- 
Pression of lever 4 and the activation of the mecha- 
nism which dropped the visible incentive to the next 
level. Response latencies and distances through 
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which levers were depressed were reported for trials — 
immediately preceding delay trials, and trials imme 
diately following delay trials. Delay duration 

no reliable effect on post-delay trials, — 
delay duration resulted in increased latencies on delay 
trials for levers immediately following the lever e 
which delay was introduced. Magnitude of 
depression was not affected by delay duration, 

data were interpreted as inconsistent with the hy. 
pothesis that frustration has drive properties such as 
would decrease response latency.—/ournal 

7176. Milner, Peter, & Zucker, Irving. ice 
Լ.) Specific hunger for potassium fa rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 17-18,— The 
pea that specific hungers are the result of 
earning was investigated. Young rats were potas- 
sium deprived and given a single brief preference 
test with KCI as one of the solutions available. As 
compared with control Ss, a significantly larger pro- 
portion of deprived rats demonstrated a preference 
for the KCI during the Ist 5 min., or less, of ex- 
posure to the substances, The proportion of deprived 
Ss making a Ist choice of KCl was also signi d 
greater than that of the control Ss. The results sup- 
port the hypothesis that the specific hunger for potas- 
sium is not learned but is rather an innate motiva- 
tional state (Morgan, 1959).—Journal abstract, 

7177. Richard, Ք. B. Les materiaux de con- 
struction du Castor. (Castor Fiber), leur signifi- 
cation pour le congeur. [The construction materials 
of the beaver (castor Fiber).] Zeitschrift fur Tier- 
Psychologie, 1964, 21(5), 592-601.—"Earth and wood 
are the principal materials used by beavers for the 
construction of their lodges, dams, and winter stores. 
The periodic appearance of construction activity sug- 
gests its dependence on an internal state of motiva- 
tion; it is also affected by various external stimuli 
and folows a few very simple motor patterns.“ 

Verhave. 

7178. Schneider, Gerald Ք., & Gross, Charles G. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Curiosity in the 
hamster. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 150-152.—Running time for 
repeated alley runs by hamsters to end boxes contain- 
ing (a) nothing, (b) a constant set of objects, or 
(c) a changing set of objects was in the order a> 
b > c: thus, novelty appeared reinforcing. Length of 
intersession interval (2, 24, 48 hr.) affected only 
Condition b: thus, “deprivation of novelty” did not 
increase its incentive strength—Journal abstract, 

7179. Segal, Evalyn Բ. (San Diego State Coll.) 
The development of water drinking on a dry-food 
free-reinforcement schedule, Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(1), 29-30.—Rats were given a food pellet 
every 60 sec., not contingent on operant responding. 
All rats developed over days a pattern of prolonged 
water drinking following delivery of food pellets. 
1 of the rats, whose operant-level lever pressing was 
recorded concurrently with licking, developed a com- 
plex pattern of drinking and bar pressing which per- 
sisted even after a 5-sec delay of reinforcement for 
bar presses was introduced.—Journal abstract. 

7180, Ulrich, Roger E., Hutchinson, Ronald Թ., 
& Azrin, Nathan H. (Illinois Wesleyan Մ.) Pain- 
elicited aggression, Psychological Record, 1965, 
15 (1), 111-126 —Ageressive behavior has been found 
to be related to a number of environmental and heredi- 
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tary factors. The specific 
present paper as it relates to 
pain. It is shown that 
aversive stimulation is a 
which appears prior to any specific in 
a variety oÍ species. The exact aspects of 
stimulation necessary for the elicitation of aggression 
are presented, and other variables such as sex, cham, 
ber size, number of animals in the chamber, length 
of session, sensory impairment and reinforcement are 


reviewed in relation to the phenome- 
non. Conditioning Mui. painful 
stimuli and which have effective in exerting 


control over single Ss will not, in all cases, exert the 
same control when more than S is in the 
mental environment and since pain-elicited 
sion occurs in higher mammals 
the question 15 raised of its 

as well, (40 ref.) —Joi abstract, 


7181. Uyeno, Edward T. (Stanford U.) Effect 
of frustrative b on motivation. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 16(1), 203-208,— The present ex- 
periment was conducted to test the energizing effects 
of frustration by blocking a instrumental 
response, 20 albino rats deprived of food, ran 4 
trials a day for 24 days in an apparatus having 2 
runways in series separa a d 
During 2 


sub- 
stantiating the frustrative i i 
deduced from Brown and ended theory iz 
tion. Journal abstract. 

7182. Weir, Morton W., & DeFries, J. C. (U. 
Illinois) Prenatal maternal influence on Geer 
ee 

omparative & Physi ‘sychology, H 
(3), 412-417.—Females from 2 inbred strains of 
mice (BALB/cJ and C57BL/6J) were subjected to 
several stress situations during pregnancy; open-field 
behavior of the resulting offspring was compared with 
that of controls, A differential response of the off- 
spring (genotype-environment interaction) was ob- 
served, indicating a heritable basis for the response 
to prenatal maternal stress. Offspring of treated 
females from the high-active strain were found to be 
less active than the controls, whereas those of the low- 
active strains were more active than controls. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


7183. De Hardt, Doris C., & Whitney, David L. 
(California State Coll., Long Beach Depth dis- 
crimination in rats on visual cliffs. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 423-426--Օո an 

visual cliff rats significantly preferred the shallow 
side while on an otherwise comparable closed cliff 
they did not, suggesting either that depth discrimina- 
tion is enhanced by the additional information pro- 
vided by the deep side of the open model, or that 
animals merely avoided the large open area of the 
deep side. The latter suggests that side preferences 
in open model cliffs are not necessarily valid indi- 
cators of visual depth discriminability in rats. Tex- 
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tere density was mot a suficient cue for dis- 

criminability as indicated by the preference of Ss for 

Lë. cheeks in both Jin. vs. 7-in. and l-in. vs. Min 

comparison tests —Jowrmal abstract. 

(Stanford Ս.) Corti- 
D 


cal patterns of two-point cutaneous 
stimulation. Jewrsal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1964, $8(3), 387-—389.—Cortical re- 
cutaneous stimulation 


stimuli, delivered to the upper lip, were 
either int, or simultancous, 2-point presenta- 
The cortical response Geld activated by simul- 
proved to lie within the 


1 
i 
| 


is աոա unitary, and is reduced in 
arca when compared to the sum of the surface 


ու 
i 


neural interactions, the site of which is 
unknown.—Jowrnal abstract. 
Elul, R, & Marchiafava, P. L. (U. Pisa, 
Accommodation of the ere as related to 
behavior in the cat. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 
4), 616-644.—A special measuring system, 
an iníreared beam which provided a con- 
ractive changes of the eye, 
that the aroused cat is emmetropic or slightly 


During a definite 8 sh 
Near ays accommodation was found in 


su 


peci 
tive am were . SR Kar - 
ments, Spontaneous in ocular refraction 
take place during sleep (43 ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 
— Wesley U. T y s 8 
Tennessee per- 
in — -irradiated rats. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 703-710.— The effects 
of ee reg առատ on h 1 Si ech 
investigated in 3 experiments. In Exp. whi 
had received 200 r on Day 16 of gestation were 
inferior to a control group in a T-maze in which the 
distance of the discriminandum was progressively 
increased. Ss were on a 6 hr food deprivation regi- 
men. The difference was significant even after 
hyperactivity of the irradiated group was partialled 
In Exp. 2 Ss were tested which had received 
100 or 200 r on Day 16 of gestation. The observed 
deficits were directly related to the dose. Ss were 
on a 22-hr food deprivation regimen. In Exp. 3 a 
physical cliff situation was employed. Satiated Ss 
which had received 200 r on Day 16 of gestation 
jumped more frequently to the far side of the cliff 
than control animals at the age of 35 and 38 days. 
It was concluded that neither hyperactivity nor learn- 
ing deficits in the irradiated animals could account 
for all the differences between the groups.—Journal 
abstract. 
7187. Gouras, Peter. Saturation of the rods in 
rhesus monkey. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1955, 55(1), 86-91.—ERQG responses of the 


8 
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Rhesus monkey obtained with monochromatic flicker- 
ing light subtending 90° of visual angle indicate that 
the time-varying rod contribution to the ERG satu- 
rates at approximately 7 X 10° quanta sech deg- at 
502 my, a value slightly greater than that required for 
saturation of human rod vision—Author abstract. 
7188. Kondrat'eva, L N. O tormozhenii v sis- 
tehakh neironov zritel'noi oblasti kory. [Inhibi- 
tion in the neuron systems of the visual cortex.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(6), 
1069-1078.—A microelectrode study was made of the 
responses of rabbit's visual cortex neurons to specific 
and nonspecific stimuli. The responses to flashes 
and the stimulation of the lateral geniculate body were 
of a phasic nature: primary increase of spikes fre- 
quency was followed by an inhibitory pause and then 
by a new phase of activation. The inhibitory phase 
was of a global systemic nature involving simul- 
taneously a great number of cortical neurons: Re- 
sponses to nonspecific stimuli are not phasic—A. Cuk. 


7189. Jones, A. E., Polson, Martha Շ., & De- 
Valois, R. Լ. (USA Med. Res. Lab., Ft. Knox, 
Ky.) Mangabey x and b wave electroretinogram 
components: Their dark-adapted luminosity func- 
tions. Science, 1964, 146 (Whole No. 3650), 1486- 
1487.—The temporal separation of x and b compo- 
nents in the ERG of the dark-adapted eye of the 
sooty mangabey, Cercocebus torquatus atys, permits 
an uncomplicated calculation of luminosity functions. 
Flicker ERG studies indicate enhancement of the 
photic blue sensitivity—Journal abstract. 


7190. Kneutgen, Von Johannes. Beobachtungen 
uber die Anpassung von Verhaltensweisen an 
gleichformige akustische Reize. [Observations con- 
cerning the adaptation of behavior patterns to repeti- 
tive acoustical stimuli.] Zeitschrift fur Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1964, 21(6), 764-779.—Observations were 
made concerning the way in which certain forms of 
human and animal behavior adjust to the rhythmic 
acoustical stimulation as produced by a metronome. 
“The stereotyped jumping of a caged squirrel exactly 
followed the metronome frequency between 92 and 
144 beats/min. A sunbird hopped between 2 perches 
synchronously with the metronome at rates from 80 
to 120 beats/min.” 2 human Ss changed their rate 
of counting when the metronome frequency changed. 

The song phrases of a shama bird could be syn- 
chronized between 75 and 160 beats/min.” Another 
shama bird “synchronized its breathing between 38 
and 50.5 beats/min, in the relationship 1:1.” Fishes 
also synchronized their breathing with certain metro- 
nome frequencies. “. , further and more exact 
investigation of the adjustment of behavior patterns 
to acoustical stimuli offers 1 possibility for basing 
the psychological effects of music on physiological 
processes. T. Verhave, 

7191. Lisenby, Donald D. (Washington U.) 
Spectral sensitivity in the turtle. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59 (1), 95100. — The spectral sensi- 
tivity of the supposely pure-cone retina of the 
fresh-water turtle, Pseudemys, was determined by 
measuring the height of the b-wave in the electro- 
retinogram evoked by a series of equal-energy, mono- 
chromatic photic stimuli. The maximum Scotopic 
sensitivity occurred at approximately 559 mu and the 
maximum photopic sensitivity at 658 mu. The rela- 
tionship between known visual pigments and the peak 
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sensitivities found here are discussed. Author gb. 
stract, 

7192. Nito, Yuichi; Johnson, Walter H.; 
Money, K. E, & Ireland, P. E. (U. Toronto) 
The non-auditory labyrinth and positional alcohol 
nystagmus. Acta Oto-Laryngology, 1964, 58(1), 
65-67.—1t has been previously established that posi- 
tional alcohol nystagmus (PAN) is dependent on 
the presence of the nonauditory labyrinths, even 
though the site of action of the alcohol is thought 
to be central. The relative importance of the semi- 
circular canals and the otoliths in PAN was investi- 
gated by experimental surgery. When all 6 canals 
were inactivated in cats, without interfering with 
otolith function, PAN no longer occurred.—Journal 
abstract. 


7193. Schmidt, Robert S. (Ս. Chicago) Hear- 
ing and responses to calls in anurans. Behaviour, 
1964, 23(3-4), 280-293.—Nerve responses were re- 
corded from the base of the 8th nerve in 5 species 
of frogs. Thresholds were lowest to tone pips of 
1000 cps. Only 4 out of about 60 frogs vocalized 
in response to a train of tone pips or to recorded 
frog calls.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


7194. Woodruff, A. B., & Slovak, M. L. (North- 
ern Illinois U.) The effects of severely restricted 
visual experience on the perception of "identity." 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 41-42. —This study 
was concerned with the role of visual experience on 
identity perception. Hooded rats were used, 10 
reared in darkness and 10 normally reared. As adult 
animals they were compared on learning to discrimi- 
nate vertical and horizontal striations. No difference 
in performance was found. These findings are con- 
trary to those predicted by Hebb (1949) and in 
agreement with those found by Woodruff (1951). 
It is concluded that prolonged visual experience is 
not a necessary requirement for simple visual per- 
ception.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


7195. Boe, Erling E. (Washington State U.) 
Extinction as a function of intensity of punish- 
ment, amount of training, and reinforcement of 
a competing response. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 18(4), 328-342— The effect of pun- 
ishment (electric shock) on the elimination of a 
learned response was studied with a factorial experi- 
ment incorporating 3 independent variables—4 inten- 
sities of punishment (1 of which was Oyo or 
training the punished response, and the availability 
of reinforcement for a competing response. 5 hungry 
rats per treatment group were trained to run to the 
right goal box of a modified Y-maze. Right goal- 
box responses during the first 10 trials of extinction 
were punished. The strength of the right goal-box 
response was inversely related to punishment inten- 
sity, was directly related to amount of training, and 
decreased more rapidly when a competing response 
was reinforced. Punishment of the response under 
going extinction also facilitated reversal learning. 
There are conditions under which temporary punish- 
ment can produce a persistent decrement in response 
strength. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7196. Brown, Robert T., & Wagner, Allan R. 
(Yale U.) Resistance to punishment and extinc- 
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tion following training with shock or nonrein- 
forcement. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68(5), 503-507.--3 groups of 30 rats were 
trained in a simple runway. During acquisition 
Group N was exposed to nonreinforcement on a 50% 
reward schedule, Group P was exposed to gradually 
increasing punishment along with consistent food 
reward, while Group C was never punished or non- 
reinforced. Half of each group was then tested for 
the decremental effects of either consistent nonrein- 
forcement or consistent strong punishment. Group 
P and N Ss were more resistant than Group C Ss 
not only to the decremental variable with which they 
had been trained, i.e., punishment or nonreinforce- 
ment, respectively, but also to the alternate test varia- 
ble. The results were interpreted in support of a 
commonality between the emotional consequences of 
punishment and nonreinforcement.—Journal abstract. 


7197. Clifford, Thomas. (Kenyon Col.) Ex- 
tinction following continuous reward and latent 
extinction. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1964, 68(5), 456-465.—According to a 5X2 fac- 
torial design, 10 groups of rats received different 
numbers of continuously rewarded trials (Ng) in a 
straight runway, i.e., 24Ng, 48Ng, 8486, 132Ng, or 
192Ng, followed by either a latent extinction experi- 
mental treatment (LEE) or a latent extinction con- 
trol treatment (LEC). All Ss then received 22 
experimental extinction trials in the runway. Re- 
sistance to extinction was found to be an increasing 
monotonic function of Ng for LEE groups, and an 
increasing-decreasing nonmonotonic function of Ng 
for LEC groups. These relations are compatible with 
the S-R model relating extinction performance in the 
runway to the joint operation of rg-sg and ry-Sp, 
firstly as these 2 factors are assumed to be differen- 
tially related to Ng, and secondly as they can also be 
assumed to be differentially affected by the LEE 
treatment.—Journal abstract. 

7198. Corson, John A. (McGill U.) The effect 
of human presence on the extinction performance 
of a cat. Psychomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 413-414. 
—1 cat was taught to turn a wheel for milk rein- 
forcement, During extinction of this habit the cat 
made significantly more responses while E was in 
the experimental room than when E was out. Possi- 
ble determinants and implications of this effect are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7199. Di Lollo, Vincent. (Indiana U.) Runway 
performance in relation to runway-goal-box simi- 
larity and changes in incentive amount. Jou 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 
58(2), 327-329.—3 groups of 16 rats each received 
31 daily trials in a runway for 16, 4, or 1 pellets of 
food per trial. Then for 15 trials all groups received 
4 pellets per trial, followed by 7 extinction trials and 
7 retraining trials at 4 pellets reward. 3 of each 
group ran into a goal box of the same color and floor 
texture as the runway, and 72 into a goal box of dif- 
ferent color and floor texture. A depression effect 
obtained after the Ist shift and persisted through 
extinction and retraining. Some evidence of an ela- 
tion effect obtained during extinction only. Degree 
of runway-goal-box similarity had no manifest effect 
on performance.—Journal abstract. 

7200. Dyal, James A. (Texas Christian Մ.) 

atent extinction as a function of placement-test 
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interval and irrelavant drive. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 486-491.—The only 
previously published test of the effect of irrelevant 
drive on latent extinction yielded results which were 
contrary to empirical and theoretical expectation. 100 
rats were trained in a straight runway, completing 
a 2 Xx 2 2 factorial design, with placement-test in- 
tervals of 1 hr. or 24 hr.; drive conditions of 23 hr 
hunger or 23 hr. hunger and thirst; and nonrewarded 
direct placements into goal box (experimental 
groups) or neutral box (control groups). Only a 
60-sec. PTI and the 1-hr. PTI conditions resulted in 
a significant latent extinction effect indicating that a 
24-hr. PTI produces significant spontaneous recovery 
from the effects of goal-box placements. The irrele- 
vant drive variable did not reliably influence the 
amount of latent extinction.—Journal abstract. 


7201. Evans, S. M. (Ս. Bristol, England) Be- 
havior of the polychaete Nereis in T-mazes. Ani- 
mal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 379-392.—Indi- 
viduals of Nereis virens, N. diversicolor and Peri- 
nereis cultifera were unable to learn to avoid a pun- 
ishment in a “T” maze consistently if the arm which 
avoided the punishment led straight out of the maze. 
11 selection of the arm which avoided the punishment 
was reinforced by a period in a darkened chamber 
individuals of the same 3 species were able to learn 
to choose this arm consistently. Worms which had 
learned to avoid the punishment reverted to more 
variable behavior after decebration. Naive, decebrate 
Nereis virens were unable to learn to choose 1 arm 
of the maze consistently —Author summary. 


7202. Haralson, John V. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) Effect of drive on latency and rate of 
operant GE at different levels օք training 
in rat and fish. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 321-323.—Latency 
and rate of operant responding were studied as func- 
tions of drive in rats at low and at high levels of 
training and fish at a high level of training. In rats, 
latency was unrelated to drive at low training but 
inversely related at high training; response rate was 
directly related to drive at both high and low train- 
ing. In fish, latency was inversely related and re- 
sponse rate directly related to drive at high training. 
Latency and rate were correlated during training in 
fish but not in rats.—Journal abstract. 


7203. Hearst, Eliot, & Poppen, Roger. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) Steepened generalization gradients 
after massed extinction to the CS. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(3), 83-84.—Pigeons received inter- 
mittent reinforcement for pecking at a vertical-line 
stimulus. Ss were then tested for generalization to 
other line orientations under one of the following 
conditions: (a) 20 min. of massed extinction to the 
vertical line, followed by a standard generalization 
test; (b) 20 min. of massed extinction to a horizontal 
line, followed by the generalization test; or (c) 
generalization test without any prior extinction. 
Both pre-extinguished groups showed steeper gra- 
dients than the group that had not been extinguished. 
—Journal abstract. 

7204. Jolly, Alison. (Yale U.) Choice of cue 
cue in prosimian learning. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 
12(4), 571-577.—Prosimian primates Tupaia glis, 
Galago senegalensis, G. crassicaudatus, Loris tardi- 
gradus, Perodicticus potto, Lemur fulvus, and L. 
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in preference to another only if they had 
actually followed the former during a previous train- 
img period. However, neither the degree of choice 
mor the total amount of subsequent following were 
functions of the amount of initial following — 
F xly con- 

t 


quent following. Temperature "reinforcement" had 
effects.—T. Verhave. 


behavior in 


i 


intermittent-escape schedules 
used to stereotype previously reinforced food- 
oriented, position responses in a maze. The delay 
chamber was introduced during extinction, electric 
was discontinued, and the animals were ex- 
to make response reversals for food. As com- 
to a nonshock control group, fixation occurred 
in the intermittent-escape condition. The 30- 

icularly effective in facili- 
— Author abstract. 


J. (U. Western Australia) 
‘ tion performance of 
white rats, rabbits, and cats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 155- 
158.--10 rabbits, 8 cats and 7 of 8 rats mastered 
double alternation problem on the WGTA to the 
Keen of . correct responses over 50 consecu- 
sequences of responses; rats required many more 
trials (520-700 x i 


7208. Levis, Donald J., & Perkins, Charles C. 
(Emory U.) Acquisition of observing responses 
(R,) with water reward. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 114.—2 groups of rats were run to 
determine if an observing response (R,) is acquired 
in the absence of differential reward with a UCS of 
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2 e Ace of water, The results demonstr | 
R, may be acquired with a Prokasy maze 
eodure using water reward and suggest that 
crease in reward magnitude increases the str 
R. Aether abstract, Ւ 
7209. Liu Shih-yih; Yuan Chwan-chao, & L 
Teh-liang. [The identification of | | 


“method of extension” shows that a monkey can 
master the acquisition of the “10-binary model" 
Slow original learning is demonstrated to be essential 
for quick identification of subsequent recurrencies, 
-. p. London. 


7210. Langdon E. (U. Southern 
California) —os Ua as a function of goal box 
behavior. Psychomic Science, 1964, 1(12), . 
380.—3 experiments tested the prediction from inter- 
ference theory that instrumental extinction would be ` 
a function of S's behavior in the goal box at the 
time of removal. In Study 1, experimental Ss were 
removed whenever they turned or climbed. ՏՏ 
Study 2 were removed only following climbing, | 
Ss of Study 3 only following turning. Control Ss, 
matched with experimental Ss on the basis of traine 
ing performance, served as yoked controls to hold 
constant time in the goal box. The major results 
were that interference theory was not supported in 
any of the 3 studies. Journal abstract, 


7211. Louttit, Richard T. (U. Pacific) Central 
nervous system stimulants and maze W— in 
rats. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(1), 97-101.— 
Do rats injected with Aperi sulfate (1.00 i 
kg) 1 min. after each daily trial on the Lashley III 
maze take fewer trials and make fewer errors 
reaching a criterion of 3 errorless runs out of 4? ` 
Female rats injected with strychnine took signifi- 
cantly fewer trials to reach criterion than did saline ` 
injected animals. However a severe a թ Է: 
avoidance conflict developed in many. Male rats 
injected with strychnine did ոօէ differ from saline 
injected or noninjected controls in the number of ` 
trials or errors to criterion. Using a swimming 
maze, no significant differences were obtained am 
strychnine, saline, and noninjected control groups 
male rats —Journal abstract. 


7212. Lukaszewska, Irena. (Necki Inst, Ex- 
perimental Biology, Warsaw Poland) The effect 
of intra-maze visual cues on return reaction in 
rats. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1964, 24(3), 
153-159.—"'The ability to return to a starting 
on an elevated T-maze with visually differentiated 
arms (white-black) was tested in rats and was found 
to be significantly smaller than on an uniform T-maze. ` 
When the path designed for the return route was 
changed every other day the animals performed fewer 
errors. This suggests that visual differentiation of 
maze arms increases the memory of the return path 
from the preceding day and that it disturbs the cor- 
rect responses. However, the performance of rats 
which were required to return solely on the basis of 
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— od vernal cus connected with the return 
— „ — sbqhety 
duce Co ` y Be E" 

7113. Mackintosh, N. J, & Mackintosh J. (Ox- 
— The elect of ‘overeat 2 5 
chology, 1964, 10$(2), 23-327 —16 were 
tra to criterion of (with an ever. 
traming trial) on an orientation discrimination (Ne- 
tween LJ and ՌՈ): they then. karned a shape dis- 
crimination (between H and A). qe m Bad 
the lat problem 
ded problem, EE 
plamatione of the facil effect of overtraining 
= n 0 ES ^ — eee of the 

Se to 
EE 

7214. Martin, R. Chris, & Kenneth B. 
(U. Kentucky) Vicious circle as a func- 
tion of delay of Science, 


y of punishment. P 
1964, 1(12), 415-416.—Rats were օո shock 
training in a 4 ft runway, then div into 
of 10 Ss each. During extinction 1 group reet 
1 ft of shock immediately after leaving the start box, 
a 2nd group was shocked in the last 1 ft 
the alley, and a control group was never 
The immediate-shock group was found to m 
resistant to extinction, followed successively 
delayed-shock group and the noshock group. Jour- 
nal abstract, 
7215. Meier, Gilbert W. (Nat Inst. dy Հ 
Diseases & Blindness, San Juan, P. — 
ences in maze of age 
& Physiological Payehology, 196%, le 
"hysiological Psye d ` 
* — «- — $ sri, bo e 
ages were observed during acquisition 
reversal of a water-maze habit. On all facets of 
data, the effects of strain differences were significant, 
as were the effects of age on all save 1; frequently the 
effects of sex differences were significant, as well. 
The 6 strains divided into 2 In 


were generally poor, age and 
efficiency and sex efficiency were par- 
ticularly evident, and the of the 


were appreciably less than those of the group 
( CS7BL e CEA. DBA/2).—Journal abstract. 


7216. Muntz, W. R. A. (U. Cehre el 
Stimulus generalization and the "units othesi 
in octopus. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 144-146.—An š 
was performed to determine whether the “units r4 
pothesis" of stimulus generalization applies to 
octopus. 1է was found that the amount of stimulus 
generalization between 2 stimuli is (a) dependent on 
the physical similarity between the stimuli, and (b) 
m ected by the number 1 used during 

testi riod, provi ifferences 
level Epis are allowed for. It was concluded that 
the units hypothesis does not apply to the octopus, 
and that stimulus eralization is a good measure 
of the discriminability of stimuli for these animals.— 
Journal abstract. 


7217. Schiff, Donald. (State U. Coll., New Paltz) 
Resistance to extinction as a function of level 
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equation training acd altered stimulus cos. 
z extiation. ` e ÄAegoggn Scumee 
1965. 2(0) — Kap given different amount of 


Հռ, 400, OD lun reinforce- 


i 
i 


H 
i 
| 
| 


point vie qe «մմ ipei VP Gu 
from AJ to 76,—Journal abstract, 
9. S. D. (Punjab U. Chandigarh, 
— c 3, Journal 


India) 
8 


discover the way in which the deleterious effects of à 


combine — աա (manag er 
responie was a water. 
in the rat. The effect of a dost * 


sec. daring permitted to 
— — es ontrary to the 
predictions of the interference mere were no 
differences the 


i tion- 
ship can be explained by differences in general ac- 
tivity level rather than response interference.— Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7221. Tighe, Thomas J. (Dartmouth Coll.) Re- 
— and nonreversal shifts in monkeys. Journal 
om 
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each Տ was required to learn the alternative type of 
shift. In both age groups the nonreversal shift was 
accomplished significantly more rapidly than the re- 
versal shift. These data are discussed in relation to 
the performance of other species in similar problems. 
—Journal abstract, 

Conditioning 

7222. Adler, Norman, & Hogan, Jerry A. (Har- 
vard U.) Classical conditioning and punishment 
of an instinctive response in Betta splendens. 
Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 351-354.—Nor- 
mal Betta splendens males extend their gill mem- 
branes to the visual stimulus of their mirror image 
or another male. This response was classically con- 
ditioned to a weak electric shock. Gill membrane 
extension to an opponent was suppressed by punish- 
ing it with a strong electric shock —Author summary. 

7223. Airapetiants, A. A. K fiziologicheskoi 
kharakteristike umyvatel’nogo uslovnogo refleksa. 
[Physiological aspects of the washing CR.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 14(6), 1042- 
1047.—A washing CR by means of the right forepaw 
was elaborated in 5 adult dogs along with 4 other 
food-precuring CRs. Extinction of the washing re- 
flex is more difficult to effect and it occurs later than 
in all other reflexes. It has also a peculiar tonic 
effect on the conditioned movements of the right 
forepaw. Following a surgical removal of a small 
zone of the contralateral motor cortex in the repre- 
sentation zone of the forepaw and the elimination of 
the corresponding reflexes, the washing reflex is 
restored almost completely in 2 to 3 mo., while the 
reflex of pressing a pedal is not restored at all.— 
A. Cuk. 

7224. Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Classical conditioning in the goldfish as a function 
of the CS-UCS interval. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58(3), 359-366.— 
Experiments on classical aversive conditioning in 
goldfish were designed to test hypotheses about the 
role of CS-US interval suggested by earlier experi- 
ments on avoidance conditioning in goldfish. Light 
was paired with shock, and general activity which 
light came to evoke was measured. The performance 
of independent groups trained at different CS-US 
intervals (0-27 sec.) was compared on interspersed 
testing trials at the same long interval (20 or 40 
sec.) in terms both of total activity and of temporal 
distribution of activity on testing trials. The results 
help account for certain quantitative features of gold- 
fish behavior in the shuttle box and support Pavlov's 
interpretation of the role of the CS-US interval in 
conditioning.—Journal abstract. 

7225. Brelsford, John, Jr., & Theios, John. (U. 
Texas) Single session conditioning of the nicti- 
tating membrane in the rabbit: Effect of inter- 
trial interval. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(3), 
81-82.—102 Ss were assigned to 3 groups and classi- 
cally conditioned with a 45 sec, a 111 sec, or a 5 
min. ITI. The CS was an 88 db buzzer, and the US 
was shock. For any given S all conditioning trials 
took place within a single session. It was found that 
a U-shaped function described the relationship be- 
tween trials to an acquisition criterion and ITI, with 
the 111 sec. group performing better than either of 
the other groups.—Journal abstract. 
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7226. Bruner, Alfred. (U. California Sch. Med., 
Los Angeles) UCS properties in classical condi- 
tioning of the Albino rabbit’s nictitating mem- 
brand r nse. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 69(2), 186-192.—The effects of light onset 
and corneal puff as UCS were investigated. In 
Experiment I a group receiving 100% light UCS 
trials failed to condition, contrary to contiguity theory 
expectations, since UCRs were reliably elicited, while 
a 100% puff group showed clear conditioning. An- 
other group, receiving 50% puff and 50% light 
UCSs (50/50-PL), was superior to a conventional 
50% puff group (50-P), the light apparently mediat- 
ing puff effectiveness. In Experiment II a group 
receiving 50% puff and 50% vibrotactile UCSs per- 
formed midway between Groups 50/50-PL and 50-P 
asymptotically. Light onset was not reinforcing, but 
instead depressed responding below the normal ex- 
tinction level in a group switched from 100% puff to 
100% light UCS trials. All 50% groups exhibited 
within-session decrements and between-session re- 
covery.—Journal abstract. 


7227. Carran, A. B., Yeudall, L. T. & Royce, 
J. R. (U. Alberta, Canada) Voltage level and 
skin resistance in avoidance conditioning in inbred 
strains of mice. Journal of Comparative & Ph ysio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 58 (3), 427—430.— The effect 
of voltage level on rate of active avoidance condition- 
ing and rate of extinction was measured for 1 slow- 
conditioning and 2 fast-conditioning strains of mice. 
As voltage increased (40-400 v.), large differences 
in conditioning rate between the slow and fast strains 
disappeared. Voltage level had little effect, either 
within or among strains, on rate of extinction. A 
second experiment tested the hypothesis that a slow 
and a fast strain would differ in their emotional 
reactivity (fear) when shocked with 100 v. Skin 
resistance was used as an index of fear and the hy- 
pothesis was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 


7228. Clark, Fogle C. (Evansville State Hosp., 
Il.) Effects of repeated VI Reinforcement and 
extinction upon operant behavior. Psychological 
Reports, 1964, 15(3), 943-955.—4 pigeons trained on 
a l-min. schedule were reinforced, extinguished, and 
reconditioned under each of 2 stimulus conditions for 
20 daily sessions. “he average rate in extinction 
decreased significantly as a function of the number of 
extinctions. A concurrent increase in rate occurred 
during VI reinforcement periods. Extinction oc- 
curred more rapidly as it was repeated. Assuming 
an exponential decay in rate of responding during 
extinction, the effects of repetition upon the parame- 
ters of fitted curves was examined. The decay con- 
stant (ratio of deceleration to rate) increased linearly 
as a function of the number of extinctions, while the 
log initial rate decreased linearly. These changes in 
extinction parameters were in the same direction as 
previously obtained in an experiment involving an- 
other species and procedure, but which did not permit 
determination of the form of relations between extinc- 
tion parameters and the number of extinctions. The 
empirical grounds for the exponential decay assump- 
tion are discussed in connection with the effects of 
the principal independent variables influencing the 
course of operant extinction. (19 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 
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7229. Crawford, F. T., King, F. J., & Siebert, 
Lynne E. (Florida State U.) Amino acid analy- 
sis of planarians foll g conditioning. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 49-50.—4 groups from 
a study of partial reinforcement effects upon classi- 
cally conditioned planarians were subjected to amino 
acid analysis. Results of the amino acid analysis 
were found to have significant correlations with be- 
havioral measures. Journal abstract. 


7230. Essman, Walter B., & Sudak, Frederick 
N. (Queens Coll.) Single-trial avoidance condi- 
tioning in rats. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 
775-783.--2 experiments were designed to investigate 
shock intensity (current level), and shock duration 
as variables in the conditioning of an avoidance 
response in rats with a single training trial. In Exp. 
3, a fixed current and duration were used and the 
resistance of the established conditioned response to 
extinction was determined. A grid scrambled 3-ma., 
1-sec. shock applied to the 4 paws as a reinforcement 
was found to be most efficient in producing a high 
incidence and magnitude of conditioned avoidance. 
Training-testing intervals of 1 and 24 hr. yielded 
comparable results. Increasing the duration of a 
3-ma. shock reinforcement increased the resistance 
of the CR to extinction.—Journal summary. 


7231. Hegge, Frederick W., Pierrel, Rosemary; 
Sherman, J. Gilmour, & Sadowsky, Stephen. 
(Brown U.)  Non-differential conditioning of 
operant responding across a sound intensity con- 
tinuum. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 11-12.— 
4 groups of rats were conditioned to bar-press in the 
presence of either 9 sound intensities, a single inten- 
sity, or no imposed sound field. The distribution of 
responding and the range of observed response rate 
are similar under these 3 conditions. No significant 
facilitative, suppressive, or preferential effect upon 
responding was observed.—Journal abstract. 


7232. Herz, Michael J., Peeke, Harman V. Տ., & 
Wyers, Everett J. (U. Southern California) Tem- 
perature and conditioning in the earthworm, Lum- 
bricus terrestris. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 
502-507.—With light as the ՄՇՏ, groups of warm 
(235-255 C.) and cold (10°-12°C.) earthworms 
were conditioned to perform a withdrawal response 
to a vibratory CS. Both warm and cold conditioning 
groups evidenced increments over the 50 condition- 
ing trials. The increase for the warm group was 
significant (ք Հ.01) while that for the cold group 
was not, suggesting that reduction in responsiveness 
results from lowered body temperature. Neither the 
cold nor the warm sensitization or pseudoconditioning 
control groups gave evidence of increased responsive- 
ness, In extinction, after the cold conditioning group 
had warmed to room temperature, the 2 conditioning 
groups did not differ in the number of responses 
given. These results are discussed in terms of the 
effects of reduced body temperature on conditioning 
and on neural transmission.—Author abstract. 


7233. Hori, Yasuo, & Yoshi, Naosaburo. (Osaka 
Ս. Med. Sch., Japan) Conditioned change in dis- 
charge pattern for single neurons of Cie medial 
thalamic nuclei of the cat. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 241-242.—By presenting in combination 
two intracerebral stimuli, change in discharge pat- 
tern could be conditioned in the single neurons of 
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the medial thalamic 
Journal abstract, 


7234. Kamikawa, 


nuclei of encephale isole cat.— 


Kiyoo; Mcllwain, James T., 
& Adey, W. Ross. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Response patterns of thalamic neurons during 
classical conditioning. Llectroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 17(5), 485-496.-- 
87 adult cats were used to study neuronal firing pat- 
terns in several nuclei of the midline and intralaminar 
thalamic areas during the course of a classical con- 
ditioning procedure using paired shock and flash. 
12 of the 19 units used showed alterations of dis- 
charge patterns which could be extinguished by non- 
reinforcement of the flash. Repeated extinction and 
retraining were sible in some cells. In some 
instances, the earliest sign of conditioned inhibition 
was rebound acceleration during extinction. Condi- 
tional responses generally appeared after at least 50 
training trials, min. of training. The response 
latency was usually about 50 msec. The time course 
of training was interpreted as suggesting that the 
thalamic nuclei studied are participating in a stage 
of conditioning which occurs after the generalized 
orienting processes and before establishment of adap- 
tive motor behavior.—L. C. Johnson. 


7235. Leaf, Russell C. (U. Pennsylvania) Avoid- 
ance response evocation as a function of prior 
discriminative fear conditioning under curare. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(3), 446-450.—Naive dogs, given discrimi- 
native Pavlovian fear conditioning while immobilized 
by d-tubocurarine, were subsequently trained in an 
instrumental shock-avoidance habit in a new situa- 
tion. After reaching a criterion, they were presented 
with the discriminative CSs in the avoidance environ- 
ment during extinction. All Ss showed immediate 
and persistent discriminative transfer, responding 
more quickly and reliably to the Pavlovian CS that 
had been reinforced than to the CS that had been non- 
reinforced. Results were consistent over a wide 
range of parametric conditions and with predictions 
from 2-process theories of avoidance behavior, and 
they weigh against theories that emphasize the role 
of specific skeletal-motor R-S sequences, and their 
feedback, in the control of avoidance behavior.— 
Journal abstract. 

7236. Marx, Melvin H (Ս. Missouri) The 
effects of blocking the consummatory response on 
the acquisition and performance of an associated 
instrumental response. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1964, 105(2), 351-358.—2 levels of training 
deprivation, 2 levels of extinction deprivation, and a 
block vs. no-block condition in training were com- 
bined factorially in an examination of the effects of 
blocking the consummatory response during training 
on subsequent instrumental performance. 8 rats were 
used in each of 8 groups. There were 2 complete 
cycles of training and extinction. Both blocking of 
the consummatory response and level of training 
deprivation affected subsequent instrumental per- 
formance. However, these effects appeared to be 
determined by the prior level of performance, and 
did not require an appeal to nonassociative factors.— 
Author abstract. 


7237. McAllister, Dorothy E, & McAllister, 
Wallace R. Second-order conditioning of fear. 
Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 383-384.—1st- 
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72 Kenneth B, & Brown, Judson Տ. 
(U. Alabama) Neutralization of an aversive light 
stimulus as a function of of 


number presen- 
tations with food. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
dogal GE , 1964, $8(3), 350-353.—Albino 
rats were g A 


Ss received A րոր» with 80 presentations of light 
following food by several minutes. The aversiveness 
of light was then appraised by recording light-escape 
latencies over 64 trials. Light-food K . dimin- 


was attributed, in EH to the light's having acquired 
tendencies to ev food-seeking responses incom- 
patible with escape reactions—Journal abstract. 
7239. Miller, Neal E, & DeBold, Richard C. 
(Yale Ս.) conditioned i 


Eu 
Bn 
i 


were given discrimination train- 
they had learned to press only occasion- 
presence of the negative cue, study of the 
emis —.— and թ 

Ա ing uncompli- 
ting to the water — ոո a high correla- 
licks occurred without presses and a very 
occurred without licks. Average number 
showed a peak immediately after the bar 
at the moment water would be delivered dur- 
the positive stimulus, and fell off with negative 
acceleration for several seconds before and after this 
time.—Journal abstract. 


7240. "gor ad v Vliiani Ze 8 
na telnye uslovnye refleksy u 
krys. [Effect of rotational training on motor CRs 
in rats.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 
1964, 14(5), 885-891.—Rotational movement affects 
negatively CR by increasing the errors and the 
latency. These effects are seen even on the next 
day. They are stronger with the auditory than with 
the visual analyzer. Adaptation to vestibular stimu- 
—— eg takes places with repeated experiments.— 
. Cuk. 


7241. Romaniuk, A. 


8 
d i5 


235 


. (U. Lodz, Poland) The 
formation of defensive conditioned reflexes by 
direct stimulation of the hypothalamic “flight- 
Points” in cats. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 
1964, 24(3), 145-151.—"The present study was 
undertaken to compare the formation rate of con- 
ditioned avoidance response (CAR), obtained by 
using the stimulation of the hypothalamus as an 
unconditioned stimulus (US) with the formation 
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rate of these reflexes when using am exteroceptive 
stimulus as a reinforcement" The US was admis. 
istered to 6 cats through electrodes implanted տ the 
medial hypothalamus; the US was administered ա 
8 control cats through the paws. The results “show 
that the training of the CAR by means of the hypo- 
thalamus stimulation technique ts essentially the same 
as that while using the ‘classical’ techmque (paw 


shocking ),"—R. M. Church. 

7242. G. T, & Merzhanova, G. K. 
(Acad. Sci, USSR, Moscow) The recruiting re- 
sponse mechanism used as a conditional stimulus 
for the elaboration of the defensive conditioned 
reflex. e Wir MOX & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1964, 17(5), 497-505.—Low frequency 
stimulation of midline thalamic nuclei was used as a 
conditional stimulus in the development of defensive 
conditioned reflexes in 5 dogs. e conditioned re- 
flex differed from classical conditioned reflexes in 
remaining very labile and in requiring a greater 
number of trials for its establishment. Changes were 
also observed in the recruiting response character- 
istics during conditioning.“ —L. C. Johnson. 


7243. Sergeev, B. F. Struktura vremennykh 
sviazei ս nizshikh khordovykh. [Structure of tem- 
poral connections in lower chordata.) Zhurnal Vysh- 
shei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1964, 14(5), 904-910.— 
CRs were elaborated in Acrania and Cyclostomata 
but only to subthreshold stimuli of the same modalities 
as unconditioned stimuli. Temporal connections in 
them are expressed only in enhanced sensitivity to 
the conditioned stimulus. Real closing of temporal 
connection between nervous centers cannot take place 
in such animals.—4. Cuk. 


7244. Shinkman, Paul G., & Kornblith, Carol L. 
(U. Michigan) Comment on observer bias in 
classical conditioning of the planarian. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965. 16(1), 56. 

7245. Stanley, Walter C. Morris, Dale D., & 
Trattner, Alice. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Con- 
ditioning with a passive person reinforcer and 
extinction in Shetland sheep dog puppies. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 19-20.—The Ss pro- 
gressively increased their speed of running to a goal 
area containing a passive person and progressively 
decreased their speed when the person was absent. 
The passive person appears to be a positive (stimulus- 
presentation) rather than a negative (stimulus-termi- 
nation) reinforcer in puppies.—Journal abstract. 


7246. Stanley, Walter C. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) The passive person as a reinforcer in iso- 
lated beagle puppies. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(1), 21-22.—It is concluded from the findings that 
the passive person is a primary reinforcer. An hy- 
pothesis concerning the postisolation behavioral syn- 
drome and fear of the strange or unfamiliar is 
proposed—Journal abstract. 


7247. Strouthes, Andrew, & Hamilton, Gughbert 
C. (Harpur Coll.) UCS intensity and number fo 
CS-UCS pairings as determiners of conditioned 
fear R:. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 707- 
714.—36 albino rats, 92 to 97 days old, were used to 
investigate some of the determiners of classically con- 
ditioned fear R. 3 shock intensities, 0, 50, and 90 
pamp., were paired with a 4-cps blinking light either 
2, 6, or 12 times. The strength of the conditioned 
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and measured in terms of running 
in which the CS was present as an 
lowing are the findings and conclusioms: 
stronger the shock, within the 

ment, the stronger the conditioned 
Variations in the number of CS-UCS pairings 
not yield significant differences. (c) 


strongly suggests that classicall 

extinguish rapidly. (2) Finally the 

measuring conditi R strength 

very sensitive. It was indicated that its versatil 

might render it appropriate in studies of fear as 

as other acquired drives.—Jowrnal summary, 
7248. Szwejkowska, Genowefa 

lawa, & Konorski, J. (N 

Biology, Warsaw, Pi 

nation of condi reflexes 

Biologiae Experimentalis, 1964, 24(3), 135-144. 

perform an instrumental CR 


| 


ՒՇ 
H 


dogs were trained to an 
placing a foreleg on a foodtray in the presence of a 


CS with a 1-min, intertrial interval, A simple alter- 
nation instrumental CR was by presenta- 
tion of food on alternate trials, the mechanism 


of this CR was studied in a variety 
involving the omission of the CS on 


posie tal, 


omission of the negative trial, interspersing additional 
trials between the positive and ive trials 
the Gegen Se the —— E 
not by true alternation, ing an 

tory phase of a definite duration after each act of 
eating." —R. M. Church. 

7249. Wagner, Allan R, Shepard ; 
Thomas, Earl, & Ellison, Gaylord D. (Yale Ս.) 
Reinforcement history and the of con- 
ditioned sali Journal 


vary 
& Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
Extinction of a classically conditioned 
sponse in dogs was i in relation to 
ent magnitudes of food US and to different percent- 
ages of food-reinforced trials during acquisition. The 
larger magnitudes and percentages were followed 
persistently greater conditioned salivation on the 1 
trials of extinction days as well as on later trials in 
the case of the magnitude SE Partially 
reinforced ՏՏ — less ys than con- 
tinuously reinforced Ss, thereby producing a degree 
of “partial reinforcement effect.” The differences 
between these results and those obtained in instru- 
mental reward extinction are in terms 
possible difference in the processes.— 
Journal abstract. E 9 
7250. Werboff, J., Duane, D., & Cohen, - 
(Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Ex- 
tinction of conditioned avoidance and heart rate 
responses in rats. 7 of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1964, 8(1), 29-33.—“24 male albino rats were 
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preckeced rapid amd complete ex- 


the SE 
à alter ten days with the 


scion im two trish while 
comventicea] exthal, complete extinction had not 
been reached.” Heart rate increased for both groups 
was consistently higher with the special group.— 
G. Shipman * 


Discrimination 
Angermeier, W. F. & Locke, 
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were trained to 
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ived 80 overtraining trials prior to reversal, and 
d'an reversal the day afer reaching: criterion. 
There was no significant difference in 
sal criterion j errors, oc latencies between the 2 gn 
which supports recent studies with rats—ournal 


this difference is that the relevant brightness cue was 
a more dominant one for chicks, so that overtraining 
could not strengthen the response of attending to it. 
In support of this suggestion, chicks did show a sig- 
nificant overtraining reversal effect in a more com- 
plex orientation discrimination. 2 further experi- 
ments showed that if responses were extinguished 
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overtrained rats in the problem, 

traimed chicks in the orientation problem, overtrained 
chicks in the brightness ) showed a signifi- 
cant increase in choice of their former S+ in carly 
teversal trials —Journal abstract, 


before reversal, then the slow reversal learners (non- 
nonover- 


7255. Mackintosh, N. J. Mackintosh, J. & 
N. S. (Oxford U., England) The 
Sutherland, A Es ե» 
tents in Animal 


squares, transfer from large square to hori- 
zontal rectangle and small square to vertical rec- 
tangle and some transfer between filled-in and outline 
squares.—W. J. Coppock. 
7256. Markova, A. Ya. Vybor ob'ekta po 
obraztsu nizhnimi obez'yanami. [Matching from 
€ in lower monkeys.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1964, No. 6, 127-140.—Matching from sample experi- 
ments with a male, 16-77. old trained rhesus monkey 
poe in 1949 are described. Color and form 


were i ent variables, Findings were: 
(a) S quickly learned to match from sample, Fre- 
quent presentation of a limited number of samples, 


however, rapidly produced a response set that inter- 


stereotypy of 
E behavior became 

E | vior more pronounced with 
tanani Eech of the task—L. Zusne. 


7257. Meyer, Donald R., Treichler, F. Robert; 
Leen T A., & Meyer, Patricia M. 


ences in time of presentation of the members of a pair 
of cues yields about the same amount of bias in their 
choices by the normal and the frontal monkey, 
studies were designed to test the Rosvold-Mishkin 
theory that the latter preparations are specifically 
impaired in situations that require them to suppress 
responses that would normally prevail.—Journal ab- 


7258. Paul, Coleman. (Adelphi U.) Effects 
of over] u upon single habit reversal in rats. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(1), 65-72.— The re- 
cent literature on the effects of postcriterion trials 
SECH at bi reversal KN rat was reviewed. 

€ early studies reported that postcriterion trials 
facilitated habit reversal in both visual and spatial 
discrimination tasks. Later work has not confirmed 
these findings with reasonable consistency. Since the 
variables critical for the facilitation effect have not 
been identified, it was suggested that a more detailed 
or analytical description of reversal behavior is 
needed. A tentative description of “phases” of rever- 
M Esdr was offered. (33 ref.)—Journal ab- 

act, 
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7239. Paul, Coleman, & Havlena, Adelphi 
U.) Effects of overlearning and — delay of 


Further analysis indicated that 
overtraining resulted in a greater number of initial 
responses to the originally positive stimulus early in 
reversal training.—Journal abstract, 

7260. Parriss, J. R. (Ս. Coll., London, England) 
Interference in learning in Octopus vulgaris. Be- 
haviour, 1964, 23(3-4), 240-248.—Octopuses learned 
to choose a horizontally rather than a vertically ori- 
ented rectangle. They were then trained with differ- 
ent forms, of the Ss with the horizontal one 
positive, 14 with the vertical. All were then retrained 
on the original rectangles, Those always trained 
with horizontal positive showed improvement from 
the Ist to the 3rd problem; the others showed a decre- 
ment, “These findings are discussed in relation to 
Young's histological description of dendritic orienta- 
tion in the optic lobe and Sutherland's theory of 
shape discrimination."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


7261. Payton, Carolyn R. & Blake, Lillian. 
(Howard U.) Difference limen for perception of 
the vertical in monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(2), 455-461.—The experiment was designed 
to determine the ability of monkeys to visually dis- 
criminate the vertical from the nonvertical. Using a 
simultaneous, 2-choice, noncorrection technique in a 
WGTA, 8 mature, experimentally sophisticated mon- 
keys were trained to respond to a vertical line and 
not to respond to a horizontal one. In the test ses- 
sions, the vertical line was randomly paired with 20 
displacements (25 to 405) from the vertical. The 
Kendall Coefficient of Concordance between 3 train- 
ing measures and 2 test measures was significant 
(p €.001). The DL based on all test trials was 2°. 
The DLs for the 1st and 2nd halves of the test ses- 
sions were 4? and 1°, respectively. There were large 
individual differences in the ability to make this dis- 
crimination, but after training, monkeys can discrimi- 
nate less than 2? from the vertical.—Journal abstract. 


7262. Polidora, V. )., & Thompson, Wayne 1. 
(U. Wisconsin) Stimulus correlates of visual pat- 
tern discrimination by monkeys: Area and con- 
tour. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1964, 58(2), 264-269.—15 rhesus monkeys 
served as Ss in 2-choice visual pattern discrimination 
learning experiments, The principal objective was 
to determine the contributions to discriminability of 
2 physical dimensions of the metric patterns used, 
area and contour. It was shown that: (a) Discrimi- 
native performance was directly related to the dis- 
parity between the areas of the 2 patterns of a dis- 
crimination problem and the disparity between the 
patterns' contours. (b) Area and contour dimensions 
were independent and additive. (c) Effects upon 
discriminative performance of 3 procedural variables, 
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- ment of the acquisition criterion, Ss were 
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latertrial interval, observation interval, and 
jon, were negligible in the S-paced 2. 
— e situation which was used.—/owrmal 


t. 
17263. Riopelle, N. 4 


A. J. m U, 1 

Draper, «8 — բ of 
y rhesus & Mater 
Rar, o. 13). 399.—12 temen monkeys 
were traincd to discriminate between (a) lateral 
mirror-image problem, (b) vertical -image 
, (c) probelms in which one stimuli was ro- 
90°, and (d) nonidentical Type (a) 

problems were most readily discriminated 

type (c) problems were least readily discriminated. 
Other problems were of intermediate diffculty. 
Stimuli placed one above the other were less dis- 
eriminable than those placed side by side. No inter- 
action existed between type of stimulus placement and 
direction of the comparison. are ex- 
by the fact that the m s tend to inspect 
bottom edges of the stimuli, which differ in dis- 
criminability as a function of the direction of the 
mirror-image reflection. (17 ref.) —Jowrnal abstract. 


7264. Vance, Velma J., Richardson, Ann M., & 
Goodrich, Robert B. Brightness discrimination in 
the collared lizard. Science, 1965, 147(Whole No. 
3659), 758-759.—8 collared lizards were tested on a 
modified Lashley apparatus for brightness discrimina- 
tion. The animals reached the criterion level of 
learning in 335 trials and exhibited behavior on the 
choice platform comparable to that of the rat pre- 
Sented with a similar problem. The pattern of latency 
rs to be atypical in the lizard, since there was 
le decrement throughout the learning period — 
Journal abstract. 


7265. Uhl, Charles N. dat Սահ) Effects of 
overtraining on reversal and nonreversal discrimi- 
nation shifts in a free operant situation. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3) 927-934.—Rats were 
trained on a single-stimulus, successive discrimination 
in a free operant situation, An irrelevant stimulus 
dimension was present at all times. Following attain- 


immediately or given 4 or 8 days of ini 
before being shifted. 16 of Ss were given a reversa 
shift and 12 a nonreversal shift. Հաակեն 
not affect reversal or nonreversal learning. 
results were contrasted with those of Mac 
(1962). Various theoretical issues were discussed 
in light of the present findings. It was tentatively 
concluded that the overtraining effect depends upon 
the role of observing behavior in the formation and 
Աո": of a discrimination. (20 ref.)—Journal 
stract. 


7266. Wunderlich, Richard A., & Dorff, Joseph 
E. (Catholic Ս. America) Contiguity relation- 
ships of stimulus, response, and reward as deter- 
minants of discrimination difficulty. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59 
(1), 147-149.—Color discrimination problems in 
which the discriminative cue was located on the 
border or at the center of a white plaque were pre- 
sented to monkeys under conditions which varied the 
Spatial contiguity relationships among stimulus (S), 
response (R), and reward (Rd). When S and R 
Were discontiguous, discriminations were more diffi- 
cult than when S and R were contiguous; center cue 


7265-7270 


were more dificult than border cue prob 
uber contiguous condition. Interpretation 
was based on observing responses. Jour- 


^ 


Avoidance 
Morrie. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 


of an a 

following an inescapable shock in the 
Paychomomic Science, 2(1), 

albino rats were trained in a 1-way avoid- 
box until they had reached a learning criterion. 

shock was turned off and the Ss were run 
reached an extinction criterion. At 
t A treatments were — 
group experimental group) received a 
sec dek in the "danger" side of the 
avoidance box. A 2nd group (the shock-control 
) received the inescapable shock in what had 
em d been the "safe" side of the avoidance box. 
handling-control group) received 
as the experimental group, except 
administered. The experimental 


shock 
ne showed complete -from-extinction, 


of the handling-control 
group conti to deteriorate, while the shock- 
control virtually ceased all avoidance respond- 
ing—J abstract. 


7268. Bixenstine, V. Edwin, & Barker, Elaine. 
(Kent State U.) Further of the deter- 
minants of behavior. Journal of Com- 


ive & Physiological Psychology, 1964, $8(3), 
Saz Kamin, Campbell, Judd, Ryan, 
and Walker (1959) varied CS and (aversive) US 
termination to coincide with or to follow the escape 
act (shuttling). All Ss could avoid US by shuttling 
within 5 sec, following initial CS presentations. In 
this study the procedure of Kamin et al was left 
intact that S had to perform an avoidance act 
(shuttling) different from that to escape US (bar 
ing). In contrast with their findings, Ss learned 
LTE avoid the less effectively they learned to 
escape. The results confirmed predictions based on 
2-factor theory.—Journal abstract. 
7269. Bower, Gordon; Starr, Ronald, & Lazaro- 
vitz, Leah. (Stanford Ս.) Amount of 
produced change in the CS and a 
. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 13-17.—In discrete-trial 
avoidance conditioning to an external warning signal, 
the level of conditioning depended how much 
immediate change in the CS was effected by respond- 
ing. The greater the change, the better the condi- 
tioning; this was interpreted in terms of the amount 
of reward for avoidance. A 2nd experiment showed 
that even when the response did not remove the 
warning signal the occurrence of an additional, 
“safety” signal after the response improved level of 
conditioning. À 3rd riment showed that a criti- 
cal variable controlling level of conditioning was the 
amount of change in the stimulus following the re- 
sponse and that direction of the change, whether 
toward or away from the between-trials stimulus, 
was unimportant—Journal abstract. 
7270. Brush, F. Robert. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
Avoidance learning as a function of time after 
fear conditioning and unsignalled shock. Psycho- 
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ami Sem 


en 
Wet, 1(12) Reversing 


s U-shaped function of the after 
spem S rate it a time 

conspire m : training. J experiments are 
teyerte! s bah that fear conditioning i» the 
Հարթ ա-ն cd training that is necessary and 


72. D M. R. Keller, Donald, & Di- 
Cara, Leo, (New York U.) Facilitation of dis- 

learning by discontinuous 
shock. Journal Comparative & Physiological 


The nature of the interaction is that, although con- 
tinuous shock results poe! cei avoidance performance 
ma 


t. 
7272. Denny, M. Ray, & — — Ronald G. 


time spent in the “safe” region of a jump-out box 
about faster learning of an avoid- 

ance y rats when the shock and nonshock 
boxes were dissimilar and faster extinction of this 
response when the boxes were similar. In Exp. 3 
in a 2-choice avoidance situation rats learned to select 
the side associated with the longer nonshock confine- 
spent this period in the 

when escaping 


| 
I 
| 


մ performance during 1G, 2G, and 
4G was obtained from 5 Ss in a replication study of 
ARL-TDR 63-3. Performance, 


during this test series. The consistent jor 
increment during 2G exposure was not found in the 
Ss used in this study. The heart rate data indicated 
more variability than the previously obtained data. 
There was a differential respiration rate for the vari- 
ous accelerative force magnitudes, but no work-rest 
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differences were found As previously determini 
temperature decreased during the tests ` 
dee to the cooling effect of rotation UT AR 


4. Farrer, Donald N. & Grunzke, Marvin E. 
for the continuous avoidance 
USAF ARL TDR Na 
64-7, 13 p.—A new training technique for tese 
chimpanzees to perform the continuous avostince 
is described and compared to the traditiona! method 
of obtaining this performance from chimpanzees, The 
new technique was accomplished with 5 young chim. 
panzees, and the results were compared to the pre- 
vious method. It was concluded that the time re- 
quired to obtain stable performance was within the 
same limits of variability due to individual differences, 
but the number of shocks was substantially reduced. 
—USAF ARL. 

7275. Խոս, B. L., Hoover, Rodney R., & Per- 
rott, David R. (Ohio o Response generaliza- 
tion to fear aro uli and the effect of 
consistent and inconsistent reinforcement. Psy- 
chological Record, 1965, 15(1), 85-88.—2 groups of 
rats were trained to avoid shock by pressing a bar 
in res to a light CS. The 1 group (R) was 
trai to go through a hoop, in response to a 
buzzer CS, to avoid being immersed in water. The 
mean time for each trial was computed, and the 2nd 
group of Ss (NR) was given the same amount of 
time in the water box. The 2nd group thus had no 
consistently reinforced response. After the 2nd train- 
ing phase, all Ss were returned to the shock box and 

resented with the buzzer CS for 10 massed trials, 
oth groups pressed the bar with short latencies 
showing the mediating effect of fear. The NR group 
responded with shorter latencies than the R group, 
which is interpreted to indicate that the buzzer 
elicited a higher level of conditioned fear in the NR 
Ss.—Jou abstract. 


7276. Marx, Melvin ԷԼ, & Hellwig, Louis Տ. 
(U. Missouri) Acquisition and extinction of 
avoidance conditioning without escape responses. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(3), 451-452--Ճո experiment was per- 
formed to assess the efficacy of avoidance conditioning 
with escape res; prevented. Control animals 
received the orthodox procedure in which S is per- 
mitted either to escape or avoid. With 12 albino 
rats trained and tested in each of 2 groups in a 
modified Mower-Miller shock box, the experimental 
Ss (no escape permitted) were slower to learn, but 
reliably slower to extinguish—Journal abstract. 


7277. McAdam, Dale. (State U. Iowa) Effects 
of positional relations subject, CS, and 
US on shuttle-box avoidance learning in cats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 302-304.—16 cats were trained in a 
shuttle-box avoidance situation, 16 learning to move 
toward the source of CS and the other 16 away from 
it to avoid or escape the fear or pain producing 
stimuli. The incidence of competing responses and 
the learning of the avoidance response were signifi- 
cantly prolonged in animals which had to move 
toward CS when compared with those which jumped 
away from it. The results of this and other studies 
were discussed relative to the hypothesis that avoid- 
ance responses are learned via the development of 


a 
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à Հարամ condition! far repose and the sad 


gheet" ol the 
feat pteteced responses the 
of the avosfateor response —/sorma ahetnect. "s 


lear and behavior 

tion 8 of reinigen, 1 
(ve anty N ՇՆ 
(2), 248-251.—To explore of different 


a start box and 6-ft. alley 
33, €7, or 100% of the 

shock was present in the 
100% of the trials for various groups. 

on every — trial led to increased resistance 
to extinction In the 
more Geet the chte Gal ENS NND 
and sustained was the punished act. The results 
are compatible with Mowrer's 


“vicious-circle” 


phenomenon and 

a discrimination hypothesis —Journal 1 

7279. Mogenson, G. J. (U. Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada) Avol to brain 
bës & Physiological A 1964 
of Comparative d d 
(J), 46S-467—Rats were trained to self-stimulate 
via electrodes in the region of the septal area, olfac- 
tory tubercle, anterior commissure, and 
hypothalamus. Brief 
which did not exceed 


ment system is an adequate CS for avoidance kearn- 
tig ie abstract, 


7280. Myers, Arlo K. (U. California, Riverside) 
Discriminated operant avoidance in Wis- 
tar and G-4 rats as a function of type i 
stimulus. Journal of Comparative & Physi 
Psychology, 1964, we IT 55.—40 and 
40 G-4 male rats had 7-hr. training on an operant 
avoidance schedule in which bar pressing delayed 
shock 20 sec. e 
warning stimulus condition Š sec. before hock 
due: buzzer, lig 
no · warni 
and in 


վ 
i 
i 
i 
+ 


measures.—Journal abstract. 
7281. Reynierse, James ԷԼ, Zerbolio, 

& Denny, M . (Michi 

ance decrement: 

Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 

Sprague-Dawley rats, 8 females and 12 


ance performance with continued training. CS and 
sex variables did not MN affect the decre- 


Maret actin the acwiaq of a competing 
D S 
- dereen piirnes eee 
720. S«hoeninger, D. W. W. E. & 
—OMEES E 
basted սան shock ՍՏ on 
py y tt. . 
Phynetogwad Frycetogs. 
2 —Vallos eee eee (AC) of 
M, rabbits eee tete foe 10 trot iel 
(TP) consisted of awe AC, (b) stamderd 
a ) (0 ET աար for 2 
«Խամ Սնն ( ) 14 Ւ exeept for 4 CT, 
(e) ՀԱ» 2 ճեն: s), amd (ո ET 
phas 4 IS. CR frequency decreased C= 
à to < and d to e and f to b. wa L7 
bits) Conditiom a. N c, and e for 30 TP replicuted 
rank in CR over TP of Exp. Լ Condition 
€ prodaced D extinction; € amd e 


shaspa ha eL] 4-453 
ance , 
response. 


similarity of the UR. To test this relationship, 

albino rats were run in a hurdle- apparatus 
where the CS was one which had been 
associated with various degrees of te 
sponse restriction in a conditioning phase. The re- 
KS mE the US ed A 

to wat 
peye tee en peer kr unrestricted 


reward on the a properties of anticipa! 

frustration. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1961. 
18(4), 321-327.— The conditioning of anticipatory 
frustration to a stimulus (flickering light) presented 


in association with nonreward trials in the goal box 
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i bar-pressing response were in- 
vestigated in hooded rats, Shock intensity (.4-1.0 
ma.) and shock duration (2-11 sec.) were varied 

A For all Ss, punishment contingent upon 
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euch continen! unti! 
After D ite tx wae — 2 —— 
at 23-23-23 be 1 


days without eee 

amt A at 23-47-71 he. deprivation. More աոատ 
was associated with fewer punibees te 

cmaation of responding and greater resistance to fe- 
„ Longer shocks were associated with fewer 

— to cessation, but there was no relotion 

ship between duration amd recovery. Kecovery was 


mot speeded by increasing deprivation, but postre 
covery response rate was increased, — Journal abstract 


2 CEA — James E. (U. 


Texas) 

and orcement : ulus traces or mem» 
ory. Prychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 403-404 —10 
rats were trained in the straight alley under 5 single 
alternating schedule of reinforcement at 1 trial per 
day for 126 consecutive days. Pattern running, or 
faster running on reinforced trials than on nonrein- 
forced trials, eventually occurred, suggesting that the 
stimulus consequences of reinforcement and nonrein- 
forcement are more akin to memories than to stinvules 
traces.—Journal abstract. 

7291. Clayton, Keith N., & Koplin, Sally T. 
(Vanderbilt U.) T-maze learning as a joint func- 
tion of probabílity and tude of reward. Pry 
chonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 381-382.—Rats were 
trained on a position discrimination. The experi- 
mental design involved simultaneously manipulating 
per cent and itude reward given for the correct 
response. Learning-rate was found to be a negatively 
accelerated growth function of reward magnitude for 
both of the reward schedules used. The results are 
interpreted as support for the treatment of reward 
magnitude as a special case of reinforcement prob- 
ability.—Jowrnal abstract. 

7292. Clayton, Kenneth N. (Vanderbilt U.) 
T-maze choice as a joint function of the 
reward tudes for the alternatives. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
(3), 333-338.—Reward magnitudes of 1, 2, or 4, food 
pellets on one side of a T maze were combined fac- 
torially with rewards of 0, 1, or 2 pellets on the other. 
Groups given a choice between unequal incentives 
eventually learned to choose the larger; rate of ac- 
quisition was affected by both incentive values. A 
quantitative description of the relationship between 
learning-rate and reward amount was proposed. Ex- 
tinction rate, both i terms of choices and running 
speeds, was essentially independent of acquisition in- 
centive conditions.—Journel sheiract, 

7293. Cross, Henry A., Boyer, William N., & 
Anderson, Charles. (Oklahoma State U.) Influ- 
ence of reward experience and contemporary 
amount of reward in a Y-maze problem. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 15(3), 687-690.—Combined 
data were analyzed from 2 studies in which hooded 
rats received either high, low, or mixed amounts of 
reward in a linear maze prior to performance in a 
4-unit multiple-Y maze. The 3 amount-of-reward 
groups together with a n ience control group, 
were subdivided into high- and low-reward Ss during 
Y-maze training. Y-maze errors were not reliably 
related to the previous reward experience in the linear 
maze, but the 2nd study did show the influence of the 
original experience on speed measures in the Y-maze. 
Errors and speed measures in the Y-maze were influ- 
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754 Ocazie, R. C. & 


ME (Beye 
Mewr Coll) Resistance to . 
a function of — E tee 
forcement. Journal bz? 
Poychedogy, 1964, `. m grown vate 


were trained in diserete trials to 


| 


bevel | group was consistently 
other 4 (partially reinforced) groupe, 
dotnbeton of reinforcement were 
2 eflects of partial reinforcement 
of extinction: | which — 2 
ircen all partial groups "m 7-- 
which distingui among զո» 
later in extinction. For the — renace 
teinforcements in training, but H was not significantly 
affected by percentage of reinforcement alone, or by 
total number of nonreinforcements in training. —/eer- 
mal abstract. 

7295. Gray, Jeffrey A. (Inst, Psychiatry, Ս. Los- 
don) Relation between stimulus = 
operant response rate as a function 
tion trai and drive. Journal of Experimental 
Prychology, 1964, Ջ(1), 9-24,—Noise intensity was 
varied while rate a bar 

. For 4 Ss (the 


for food on a VI ~ 
tion group) the noise was present Are 
of reinforcement ; for 4 others (the N 

group) noise was uncorrelated reinforcement 
contingencies, Results indicate rate 
was a positive function of SD — Dis- 
crimination group and essentially to noise 
intensity in the Nondiscrimination group. 
crimination group response rate 

wasa tive function of preceding . In 
Exp. H t 7277 
investigated. Ithough there were no — 
interactions between drive and SP . — «վ 
of the curves relating response rate to 

were systematically variation in drive. Re- 
sults are discussed in the of Pavlovian theory 
and Perkins’ (1953) of inhibition ac- 


10 


1 


count of stim dynamism. (28 ref.)— 

Journal abstract, — 
7296. H H. M. B. (Birkbeck Coll., 

don, — Efect of a successive conditioning- 

extinction on bar- 


D D light 3 953 
owe Äerd Reports, 1964, i ). 


operant d 
by 10 sessions under a successive 
tion procedure; thereafter, after each light-onset ses- 
sion 2 successive extinction sessions were (12 
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cated that sound had become a secondary punishi 
stimulus. Extinction brought a return 
sucking in both test and home environments.—J ournal 
abstract, 
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nimal Behaviour, 1964, 12 (4), 446-450.—The j 
tity of sand 5 stocks of * maniculatus 
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39: 7302-7309 

DM oy tre XM S P. 

Legcegen, P. Soria . was 

tand Ի, e. gracilis dag less than the other species, 

which dd mot difer. P. kuopas earned a position 

Li š urn did not occur in the 

sra corcut -- Moningestive reinforcing prop- 

wees, (17 rel.)—dether abstract. 

Le 2 R. Pavlik, William 
. (Ursinus Coll.) Par- 


4(5), Extinction 
R) was studied in 20 dogs over a 
classical 


system. It develops earlier in 
e tee? excitatory processes and later in 
with strong nervous system.—A. Cuk, 
Landauer, Thomas K. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Em Ras 
8 sychology, 1964, 58 (3). 
4-379.—Rats were first trained to make a magazine 
to n discriminative stimulus. This 
lus was made contingent on a previously 
untrained — — response in -.« Լորա of other 
T Delays varying for different groups 
of Ss in 8 logarithmic steps from 0.1 to 12.8 sec. Gg 
interposed between the response and the stimulus. A 
“primary” delay gradient, i.e., one not attributable to 
stimulus ization, was demonstrated by data on 
latency of the first response following a single rein- 
forcement. _A nonmonotonic relation of response rate 
to delay with an optimum interval of approximately 
Sec. was obtained with continuous reinforcement. 
—Journal abstract. 
7305. Martin, Barclay, & Ross, Leonard E. (U. 
consummatory 


ry and runway 
Journal Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1964, 58(2), 243-247.—12 Shock-group 


water per tri t ruota d increasing shock volt- 
ages applied on 16 the trials from a drinkometer tube 
to the f control Ss received the same 
treatment ms ock. 224 acquisition trials and 
Ն 
dé 
Պ y! ' ¥. H ë * 
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112 extinction trials were given. Shocked Ss showed 
slower lap speed on shock trials during acquisition bet 
faster bp speed during first 32 extinction Ման, 
higher speed in leaving start box at end of acquisition, 
and higher goal-box speed in Ist 32 extinction trials. 
These results confirmed theoretical expectations — 
Journal abstract. 

7306. McKintire, Roger W. & Wright, James E. 
(U. Maryland) Parameters rela’ 


Psychology, 1965, $9(1), 131-134—4 rats were 
trained to - press for self-stimulation on continuous 
reinforcement and 4 on a fixed ratio of 5:1, Re- 
sponse rate was recorded for 112 combinations of 
duration and amperage of stimulation on both al 
and medial forebrain (MFB) electrodes presented to 
each S over a 28-day period. Rates for septal stim- 
ulation were — ox lower than for M FB stimula- 
tion. I sec. duration was found to produce the 
highest rate for septal stimulation. The most effective 
duration for MFB stimulation depended upon amper- 
age and was longer for the fixed ratio schedule, The 
data are interpreted as indicating that total charge on 
the tissue (microcoulombs) is 1 determinant of self- 
stimulation rate.—Journal abstract. 
7307. Millenson, J. R. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) A further investigation of the correlation 
IRT frequency and IRT reinforcement 
distributions, Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 
373-374.—40 sessions of a procedure that yielded a 
constant rate of reinforcement for lever pressing IRTs 
of rats over the range 0-25 sec. led to a distribution 
of IRT probabilities over that same range that con- 
tained a minimum at about 3-6 sec., and a continuous 
increase in this probability at longer times. This fail- 
ure to find a one-to-one correspondence between rela- 
tive reinforcement rate of IRTs and probability of 
occurrence of IRTs weaken any explanation of the 
distribution of the latter based on the distribution of 
the former.—Jowrnal abstract. 


7308. Mogenson, G. J. (U. Saskatchewan) An 
attempt to establish secondary reinforcement with 
ri in stimulation. Psychological Re- 
poris, 1965, 16(1), 163-167.—Previous attempts to 
demonstrate secondary reinforcement with rewarding 
brain stimulation as the primary reinforcer have 
yielded contradictory results. Further investigation 
of this problem seemed warranted especially in view 
of the potential importance of the secondary reinforce- 
ment procedure in the investigation of neural associa- 
tive processes during learning. It was found that a 
peripheral stimulus, which had been paired with re- 
warding brain stimulation, did not acquire secondary 
reinforcing properties. Several reasons were sug- 
gested to account for the failure to demonstrate sec- 
ondary reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

7309. Morrow, Joseph E., Sachs, Lewis B., & 
Belair, Robert R. (Washington State U.) Further 
evidence on the zë հարավ between reinforcing 
and discriminative functions of a stimulus. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(3), 61-62—A previous 
experiment by Ratner (1956) found a brief secondary 
reinforcement effect of a stimulus in the absence of 
any discriminative effect. Since these results are con- 
trary to the general line of evidence in this field, an 
attempt was made in this study to replicate the find- 
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Iess abstract, 


7310 Nevin, John Տ. (Columbia U) Two 
Ն * 


rameters of ' SR š 
situation. Jewrwal Wood Payne. 

* Piycholegy, 1964, 4 5) UA Rata were 

trained on a 2-lever with the 


quency or SE probability in Տլ decreased 
rates on Bar A. The overall rate on Bar A depended 
primarily on SM frequency, but the temporal pattern 
of responding depended on the S; Dis- 
criminative control of responding on Bar B by S; was 
related to Տ" probability in Տջ.--Ժծաոամ abstract. 


7311. Renner, K. Edward. — Pennsylvania) 


Delay of ech ` and - to — 
tion: A supplementary report. - 
ports, 1965, 16(1), 197-198,—The effects e 


tion level, goal-related cues, and delay of 

ment on the extinction of a position discrimination 
response were observed. Deprivation level and cues 
did not differentially affect rate of extinetion or the 
number of perseveration responses, Delay of rein- 
forcement resulted in a lower level of performance at 
the end of acquisition and extinction, and for 
immediate reinforcement Ss, the rate of decline during 
extinction was faster al they showed greater 
initial perseveration —J abstract, 

7312. Ross, Robert Ք. (U. Toronto) Positive 
and negative partial- extinction ef- 
fects carried through continuous 
changed motivation, and changed response. Jowr- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 68(5), 492- 
ecd groups of 5 were trained under 
hunger motivation in ei jumping, 
running, in a B .- box under or 100% 
reinforcement, Performance under 
ment was slower than that under 100% reinforcement 
during the early trials, but faster by the 
ing. Motivation was then changed to 


12 


w 

Šs partially reinforced in climbing p less —— 
port predictions derived from Amsel's account of the 
PRE, and indicate that a positive or a negative PRE 
changed motivation, and response.—Journal 
abstract. 


7313. Segal, Evalyn F., & Rumbaugh, Duane M. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Timing behavior in squir- 
rel monkeys as a function of pare vs. negative 
reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 
371372. 4 squirrel monkeys were trained for 88 
sessions on a multiple schedule that included 2 DRL 
10 sec. components. In one, timing responses were 
reinforced by the presentation of sucrose pellets; in 
the other, by the offset of aversive noise for 20 sec. 
(1) Timing was better under positive reinforcement. 
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, 1964, Wi ), 2157-3242 —3 tests were made 
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sumed and on the rate of bar pressing. We conclude 
that licking reinforced on a schedule is a good meas- 
ure of thirst which has the advantage of not producing 
rapid satiation, and as a constant, effortless, and 
natural response may have other advantages.—Jour- 
nal abstract. i 

7317. Suboski, Milton D. 


ndiana U.) Com- 
parison of fixed and varia 


ratio schedules օք 
7 ah vi 
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reinforcement. արամ of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Pry , 1968, 29011. 152-153.—For 21 
days Ñ rats on an FR schedule of 16:1 and 8 rats on 
VR of 16:1 received 60 reinforcements daily for bar 
pressing. No significant differences were found in 
overall respome rates, number of large interresponse 
pauses, postreinforcement pausing, or rate while re- 
sponding; there was some indication that FR pro- 
duced while VR did not, Switching FR 
trained Sa immediate and persistent 


to V. 
increases in . — rates and a decrease in 


pausing. Under VR, the length 
of the postreinf pause was found to be nega- 


lorcement 
tively correlated with the number of bar presses re- 
quired in the preceding ratio—Journal abstract. 


7318. Sutherland, N. S., Mackintosh, N. J., & 
Wolfe, J. B. (Oxford U., England) Extinction as 
a of the order of partial and consistent 
reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 69(1), 56-59.—40 rats were trained in a 
straightway under partial or consistent reinforcement 
(PR or ) or with one type of reinforcement 
schedule followed by the other, and were then ex- 
i was no significant difference in 
resistance to extinction between Ss given PR training 
alone, and red ie CR after PR; but giving CR be- 
fore PR significantly reduced resistance to extinction. 
These are in disagreement with both the dis- 
crimination h esis and a cognitive dissonance 
account of PR, but confirm a prediction made by a 
new explanation of the PR effect.—Journal abstract. 


7319. Trapold, Milton A., & Bell, James E. (U. 
Effect of non-conti: t exposure to 
shifts in reward magnitude on subsequent instru- 
mental run ce. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(3), 679-684.—This experiment ex- 
tends the paradigm of nonresponse acquisition and ex- 
tinction studies to the case of shifts in reward mag- 
nitude. In each of 2 replications, rats were Ist trained 
to traverse a runway for Գ reward օք either 1 or 8 
en received a series of 
direct placements (DP) into the goalbox with either 
š ° opposite reward magnitude to that 
received in ition. This was followed by another 
series of running trials on which all Ss now received 
the reward magnitude opposite to that received in 
. results indicated that on the first 
post-DP trial, speeds were a function only of the re- 
ward magnitude ewech on DP trials. Over all test 
jz ever, a complex pattern emerged. For Ss 
shifted from 1 to 8 pellets, DP with 8 pellets produced 
faster performance „changes and permanently faster 
running than DP with 1 pellet. For Ss shifted from 
8 to 1 pellet, 1 replication showed no difference be- 
tween groups which had received 1- or 8-pellet DPs 
in the rate at which performance dropped, while in the 
replication the group receiving 1-pellet DPs 
showed no performance decrease at all. The implica- 
tions of these results for 2-process theories of instru- 
mental reward learning are discussed briefly .—Jour- 
summary. 
7320. Vacher, John M., & Shafer, James N. 
bbs. Virginia N reinforcement and 
change. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(3), 883-887.—48 rats were tested in conditioning, 
extinction and sp eous recovery with levels of 
response-produced lig] 
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The results indicated that response-produced lgbt 
rewarding as a function of its novelty when pr 


sented in extinction depressed responding in n r 
an effect which was inhibited when light — 


(18 ref.) —J ournal. Վ 


summary. 

7321. Valenstein, Elliot S. Problems of meas- 
urement and interpretation with reinforcing brain 
stimulation. Psychological Review, 1964, 71(6), 
415-437.--Ճո increasing number of experiments have 
been concerned with various aspects of GEN 
brain stimulation. The dramatic nature of many 
the findings, however, has often forced methoc 
and interpretive problems into the background, 
paper discusses some of the problems encountered int 
(a) measuring the reinforcement strength, (b) de- 
termining stimulus thresholds, (c) interpreting inter- 
actions between specific neural areas. (2-p. rel, kees 
Journal abstract. 

7322. Wagman, William, & Allen, Joseph D. 
(Southern Illinois U.) The development of a con- 
ditioned positive reinforcer based upon the termi- 
nation of shock. Psychonomic Science, 1964, 1(12), 
363-364.—This study was an attempt to clarify the 
data concerned with the adient properties of stimuli 
which have been associated with the termination of 
shock. 6 different groups of rats were subjected to 
varying numbers of shock-tone pairings. The posi- 
tively reinforcing effects of the tone were tested in 
an operant condtitioning situation. The data showed 
that these properties are demonstrated within a nar- 
row range of shock-tone pairings.—Journal abstract. 

7323. Pearl, Jack; Walters, Gary C., & Ander- 
son, D. Chris. (Ս. Portland) Suppressing effects 
of aversive stimulation on subsequently punished 
behaviour. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
18(4), 343-355.—To determine whether or not the 
residual effects of pre-shock are dependent on the use 
of the same aversive stimulus during original treat- 
ment and subsequent testing, 3 experiments were con- 
ducted in which different aversive stimuli were used 
in the treatment and test situations. In Exp. I, 2 
groups of 10 rats each were either pre-shocked or not 
pre-shocked and later subjected to loud noise when- 
ever they pressed a lever to obtain nourishment. In 
Exp. IL, 4 groups of 9 rats each were either pre- 
shocked and later subjected to loud noise whenever 
they broke a photocell beam in their exploration of the 
test chamber, pre-shocked and not punished, not pre- 
shocked and punished, or not pre-shocked and not 
punished. In Exp. III, 2 groups of 10 rats each were 
either sleep-deprived or left unmolested and later both 
groups were tested in an approach-avoidance conflict 
situation involving electric shock. The results of the 
3 experiments indicated that prior aversive stimula- 
tion increased the suppressing value of subsequent 
punishment and that there were no appreciable effects 
of the original aversive stimulation in the absence of 
punishment. The effects of aversive stimulation are 
not necessarily restricted to the modality under which 
they are experienced. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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7324. DeBold, Richard C., Miller, Neal E, & 
Jensen, Donald D. (Yale U.) Effect of strength 


by a new technique for ap- 
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classical 
conditioning has the great economy of thing tabora- 
tory rats and tongue-licking, a short-latency respons. 
Tests for effect of drive on learning were carried 
down to - theoretically crucial level of zero relevant 
drive, with adequate ex; to the substance. 
When rats were SE EE 4 bevels 
of thirst drive, high drive Ss learned better than 
moderate drive ones, who learned better than satiated 
and supersatiated Ss which showed no appreciable 
learning. When drives were equalized by testing M 
of each group under high drive and 4 when satiated, 
only rats conditioned under high or medium 
showed evidence of learning, such evidence 
clear-cut for only those tested under high drive. 


Journal abstract, 


615 = Je va — Fe 

(U. Tennessee) ve 

cal Reports, 1964, 15(3), 807-810.—68 T 
were trained in a T-maze to escape electric shock and 


71 Ss were trained under food After Ss 
had reached a criterion 35 Ss in the shock were 
given 1 trial under food deprivation, the other 


Ss in the group were tested while satiated. Si 
35 Ss in the food-deprivation group were 
after having reached a criterion 
shock, while the other Ss in the group were 

satiated without shock, In the test trial, there 

no differences between any of the groups in terms of 
preference for the originally trained arm.—Jowrnal 


summary. 
i Takashi. (Keio U., Japan) 


Էլ 


7326. Kawashima, 

The effect of drive on Pa 

Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(2), 88-96. 
—The effect of motivation on the gradient of stimulus 
generalization was examined, color light serving as 
a stimulus dimension and key-pecki 
the pigeon as a res measure. 3 
deprivation (47-, 
arranged both in 
were: (1) The amount of generalization in terms of 
an absolute or a relative i n յ 
creases as a function of the drive level in testing, and 
(2) this effect cannot be ascribable to changes in 
response strength alone—Author abstract. 

7327. Logan, Frank A. (Yale U.) Decision 
making by rats: Delay versus amount of reward. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(1), 1-12—Hungry rats were 
quences of free and forced trials in a 
food reward in 1 alley being a larger amount but at 
a longer delay than in the other alley. Different rats 
encountered different combinations of amount and 
delay and revealed reasonably consistent erences 
in relation to the differential in reward. These data 
were used to estimate Mn combinations that 
were fit by indifference ions and by equations 
describing the relative incentive value of different 
amounts and delays. In general, results support the 
possibility of a quantified theory of incentive motiva- 
tion. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7328. McFarland, David J. (Oxford U.) Inter- 
action of hunger and thirst in the barbary dove. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1964, 58(2), 174-179.—Daily measurements on doves 
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in a controlled envirocssent indicati Aber (ai 
@ kes (han pel when thirsty, (b) when "che, 
thirsty are abo, secondarily, 12-hr, hungry. 55 
trained to work in a Skinner 


ի 


differ from satiated Ss, Ss 
schedules of reinforcement ob- 
we hunger score, indicating no 
extinction was evident in Ss with 
of working for food when thirsty. 
abstract, 


Commax Processes 


—— meee 22 H 
responses un beha 
spiders. Journal of Comparative & 
run, 1964, $8(2), 167-173.— 
behavior Jom Sy iders (Salticidae) 
4 responses that occur in a regular order. 
is of the present study, 
vely higher s of drive are required for 
of the successive responses of this հսու- 
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3 periods of food deprivation, and con- 
sumption of food during the test were used to vary 
— ea 

lormance 0 
the Kd required less drive perform 
ance of any response, but performance of the 
3rd and 4th responses of the chain red no more 
drive than performance of the 2nd.—Jowrnal abstract. 
7330. Nusba: Kathryn M. (U. Colorado) 
E E, and Doct der tion in ex- 

behavior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 


Ss if the presenting սն 
choice situation, ՏՏ initially explored the most com 


stract, 

7331. Vatsuro, E. G. Gradient latentnogo sin- 
teza i mekhanizm vnezapnykh reshenii. [Gradient 
of a latent reien and the mechanism օք sudden 
decisions.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1964, 14(5), 781-788--4 տ and 2 apes were 
trained to react to the color օք 4 circles (absolute 
stimulus) and to the relation of the color to its back- 
ground (relative stimulus). The color of the back- 
ground was changed during the experiment while 
that of the absolute stimulus remained invariant. 
After the formation of the reflex, the colors were 
reversed. In crucial experiments, all animals selected 
circles of the color of absolute stimulus. The 2 apes 
only exhibited a latent reflex to the relative aspect 
of the stimulus as well. This fact confirms the hy- 
pothesis of different gradients of latent synthesis as 
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one of the indications of a progressive evolution. 
The latent synthesis may be 1 of significant factors in 
the mechanism of sudden decisions —A. Cuk. 


Social. BEHAVIOR 


7332. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Baron, Alan. (U. 
Maine) Social reinforcement of bar pressing in 
mice. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105(2), 
223-236.— The question whether or not the visual 
stimulation alone provided by an active mouse would 
suffice to reinforce the bar pressing of another mouse 
was studied with 8 groups of 8 Ss each to obtain 
needed controls. Results show that bar-contingent 
procurement of the sight of an active mouse is no 
more reinforcing than procurement of a lighted empty 
compartment or a compartment containing a mouse- 
size block. Yoked-control groups exposed to these 
same stimuli on a nonbar-contingent basis also show 
increased response rates but not response times when 
compared with dark-control groups. In light of these 
findings, design requirements for studies of the rein- 
forcing effects of social stimuli are critically dis- 
cussed.— Author abstract. 

7333. Banks, Edwin M. M Illinois) Some 
aspects of sexual behavior in domestic sheep, Ovis 
aries. Behaviour, 1964, 23(3-4), 249-279.—Male- 
female interactions culminating in copulation were 
observed in a pasture and in a paddock. Motor pat- 
terns exhibited by rams included: nosing the pe- 
rineum, urine-licking, lip-curling, nudging, vocaliza- 
tion, and mounting. Rams were "well past the age of 
physiological sexual maturity at the time of their Ist 
intromission." In 3 castrated rams androgen injec- 
tion "evoked the complete male courtship pattern."— 
N. M. Ginsburg. 

7334. Bermant, Gordon. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Rat sexual behavior: Photographic analysis 
of the intromission response. Psychonomic S. cience, 
1965, 2(3), 65-66.—High-speed photography of elec- 
trically monitored rat sexual behavior suggested that 
the intromission response may be analyzed into 2 
components: a detection component, in which the 
male makes a variable number of very rapid shallow 
thrusts around and eventually into the vaginal open- 
ing, and a stimulation component, which consists of 
a single deep thrust into the vagina followed imme- 
diately by rapid and vigorous withdrawal and dis- 
mount. A suggestion is offered which relates the 
form of the behavior to the presumed method of 
penile receptor stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

7335. Bobbitt, Ruth A., Jensen, Gordon D., & 
Kuehn, Robert E. (U. Washington) Develop- 
ment and application of an observational method: 
A pilot study of the mother-infant relationship 
in pigtail monkeys. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1964, 105(2), 257-274 —An observational method is 
described and tested on pairs of mother-infant mon- 
keys The method is designed to provide detailed 
and quantified descriptions of ongoing behavior and 
social interactions between 2 Ss and to provide sensi- 
tive process analysis of the course of development. 
The basic principles of the method are a simplified 
setting, discrete coding of behavioral units, continual 
reliability testing, and a System of process and pat- 
tern analysis over time. It is suggested that the 
general method can be adapted to a broad range of 
observational investigations.—Author abstract, 
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7336. Brockway, Barbara F. (Cornell U.) 
Ethological studies of the budgerigar: Repro- 
ductive behavior. Behaviour, 1964, 23(3-4), 294- 
324.—About 300 birds were observed in pairing, pre- 
copulatory, copulatory and postcopulatory behavior, 
4 types of male vocalization are described. Pre. 
copulatory motor patterns of the male include sidling, 
head-bobbing, feeding the female, nudging at the 
female’s head, pumping up and down of the head, and 
bill-hooking. The unique copulatory pattern of this 
species is described. If rebuffed, the male performs 
precopulatory activities directed toward inanimate 
objects.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

7337. Bronson, F. H. (Jackson Lab., Bar Har- 
bor, Me.) Agonistic behavior in woodchucks. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 470—478.— A gonistic 
behavior of woodchucks was studied in natural popu- 
lations and in pens. Aggressive interaction, rate, 
interaction distance, and wounding all indicated de- 
creasing levels of aggressiveness during the summer 
and early fall even in situations where vegetation 
height was constant. Pen encounters were charac- 
terized by considerably more fighting than were 
field interactions. Passive avoidance by subordinates 
was the commonest type of agonistic interaction 
observed in the ſield. Author abstract. 


7338. Candland, Douglas K, & Bloomquist, 
Douglas W. (Bucknell U.) Interspecies com- 
parisons of the reliability of dominance orders. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(1), 135-137.— Statistical reliability of food- 
getting dominance orders of cows, sheep, chickens, 
parakeets, rats, and hamsters was measured by pair 
comparisons procedure. Significant reliabilities were 
found in ruminants and aves and fowls, but not in 
rodents. Weight is significant in determining rumi- 
nant orders, although this factor is not significant in 
GO orders in fowls and aves.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


7339. Espmark, Yngve. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Studies in dominance-subordination relationship 
in a group of semi-domestic reindeer. Animal 
Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 420-426. 


7340. Feder, Harvey H., & Whalen, Richard E. 
(Oregon Regional Primate Cent, Beaverton) Femi- 
nine behavior in neonatally castrated and estro- 
gen-treated male rats. Science, 1965, 147( Whole 
No. 3655), 306-307.— Male rats castrated within 4 
days after birth are behaviorally feminized. On the 
other hand, intact or castrated males given estrogen 
neonatally show little estrous behavior in adulthood. 
Thus, feminization js induced by lack of neonatal 
androgen rather than by the presence of estrogen. 
Estrogen administered to newborn rats suppresses 
feminization —Journal abstract. 


7341. Masserman, Jules ԷԼ, Wechkin, Stanley, 
& Terris, William. (Northwestern U. Med. Sch.) 
"Altruistic" behavior in rhesus monkeys. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 121(6), 584-585.-- 
Only 5 out of 15 rhesus monkey Ss failed to refrain 
from operating a device for securing food if it caused 
another monkey to suffer an electric shock. Such 
variables of the altruistic behavior as dominance, 
familiarity, threat deterence and auditory communi- 


cation of the stimulus animal were investigated.— 
N. H. Pronko. : 
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7342. Nelson, Keith. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The temporal patterning of courtship behaviour 
in the glandulocaudine es (Ostariophysi, Cha- 
racidae). Behaviour, 1964, 24(1-2), 90-146.—Male- 
female encounters of 3 internally fertilizing and 1 
externally fertilizing species were observed in aqua- 
ria, Behavior segments were recorded on a 20- 
channel operations recorder, Analysis of sequences 
of acts showed that, for 2 of the internally fertilizing 
species, male courtship segments formed a Ist-order 
semi-Markov chain “in which the probability of 
occurrence of an action was dependent upon the 
nature of the immediately preceding action.” Female 
responses were rare in the internally fertilizing 
species. “A continuously active male courts an un- 
responsive female; his efforts raise in a cumulative 
fashion the probability of successful fertilization.“ — 
N. M. Ginsburg. 


7343. Scherba, Gerald. (California State Coll., 
San Bernardino) Analysis of inter-nest movement 
by workers of the ant. Animal Behaviour, 1964, 
12(4), 508-512.—Marking experiments under field 
conditions indicate that workers visit between nests 
with a ratio of marked to recovered visiting workers 
of between 0.05% and 5.46% over a period of several 
days. Mean visiting ratio for a group of 7 nests 
studied in 1963 was 1.99 + 0.70% in close agreement 
with similar low ratios found at separate nests in 
1962. Workers marked at 1 nest visit at several 
nests in the vicinity and individual nests are visited 
by workers from several surrounding nests. The 
maximum visiting radius observed was 25.0 m. Dif- 
ferences in the frequency with which marked workers 
visit at neighboring colonies is related to the distance 
from the marked nest and to the conditions of the 
colony visited, colonies in recent decline being the 
most heavily visited. Colonies which released the 
smallest number of visitors, were visited the least. 
The existence of visiting behavior among discrete 
colonies is interpreted as further evidence that, in 
formica opaciventris, colonies are integrated to form 
a social unit at the level of the population of the 
colonies.—Author abstract. 


7344. Schusterman, R. J. (San Fernando Valley 
State Coll.) The effect of a manipulatory incen- 
tive on social interaction of Rhesus monkeys. 
Animal Behaviour, 1964, 12(4), 416-419.—A manipu- 
latory object (piece of rope) was introduced into the 
home cages of 5 pairs of adolescent rhesus monkeys 
to determine the change in the form and frequency of 
social responses from that of the normal social ac- 
tivity shown by the pairs. The length of the rope 
was varied (10 in. and 36 in.) to determine the effect 
of this variable on competitive interactions. The 
following results were obtained: (1) Competition 
significantly reduced social contact between animals. 
(2) During competition threat and aggression Te- 
place huddling and grooming. (3) Below 70* F, 
huddling was inversely related to temperature during 
noncompetitive testing. (4) There was greater shar- 
ing with the longer rope and greater aggression with 
the shorter rope. There was little difference in the 
Írequency of threat behavior as a function of rope 
length. (5) Dominant S's showed significantly more 
threat and aggression under both rope conditions than 
did subordinate S’s. This study suggests that ma- 
nipulatory incentives, which are not consumable, may 
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be more advantageous than food incentives fog study- 
ing the continuous, competitive social interactions of 
young rhesus monkeys. Author abstract. 

735. Seay, Bill; Alexander, Bruce K., & Har- 
low, F. (U. Wisconsin) Maternal behav- 
ior of lly deprived Rhesus monkeys. Journal 
of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 345- 
354.— The maternal behavior of monkeys separated 
from their mothers at birth and denied opportunity 
to interact with other monkeys during the first 18 mo. 
of life is described and compared with the maternal 
behavior of 4 normal feral monkeys. The 4 socially 
deprived monkeys were grossly inadequate mothers, 
but the social development օք the infants of these 
inadequate mothers was apparently normal. The 
maternal behavior of 5 additional mother-deprived 
monkeys is also described; 3 of these animals were 
inadequate and 2 adequate mothers. The 2 adequate 
mother-deprived mothers had early social experience; 
the 7 inadequate mothers did not. 3 inadequate 
mothers gave birth to a 2nd infant and exhibited 
normal maternal care.—Jowrnal abstract. 

7346. Thiessen, D. D. (Scripps Clinic & Res. 
Found., La Jolla, Calif.) phetamine toxicity, 

pulation density, and behavior. Psychological 

ulletin, 1964, 62(6), 401-410.—A dministration of 
the drug amphetamine to isolated mice heightens be- 
havioral arousal, increases adrenocortical and cate- 
cholamine activity, raises body temperature, stimu- 
lates neurological activity, and can cause death. All 
of these effects are exaggerated when mice are 
grouped, suggesting that social interaction potentiates 
these processes common to amphetamine. A review 
of the effects of amphetamine on grouped mice is 
resented along with an attempt to link the physio- 
logical mechanisms of amphetamine toxicity to those 
activated by any increase in population size. (34 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7347. Turner, Edward R. A. (St. Luke's Coll., 
Exeter, England) Social feeding in birds. Behav- 
iour, 1964, 24(1-2), 1-46.—When placed in adjacent 
cages, sparrows and chaffinches approached an eating 
bird more than a noneating bird. Birds ate more if 
their food or food hopper resembled that of a bird 
observed eating. When chicks from 24 to 36 hr. old 
were given a cardboard model of a bird's head, most 
pecks were directed at a ball in its beak, less at the 
beak, least at the eye. 16 to 30 hr. chicks approached 
a mechanical hen and pecked more at the same color 
grain it pecked.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

7348. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. (Poultry Res. Cent., 
Edinburgh, Scotland) The relationship between 
hormonally-induced sexual behavior in male 
chicks and their adult sexual behavior. Animal 
Behaviour, 1963, 11(2 & 3), 400-402.—4 total of 21 
birds received repeated doses totaling 20 mgm. tes- 
tosterone propionate between 35 and 44 days of age. 
Time of appearance of mounting, number of complete 
and incomplete matings and adult semen character- 
istics are given for individual birds. There was no 
significant correlation between dose of hormone at 
which mounting was first observed and number of 
matings as an adult— W. J. Coppock. 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


7349. Nichols, John R. How opiates change 
behavior. Scientific American, 1965, 212(2), 80-88. 
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` 
—Thi$ paper describes how rats that administer 
morphine to themselves become addicted whereas ani- 
mals that receive the drug passively do not. This 
result suggests that human addiction depends on the 
circumstances of intake.—Jowrnal abstract. 


kd 
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7350. Ames, Louise B., & Ilg, Frances L. (Ge- 
sell Inst. Child Development, New Haven, Conn.) 
The developmental point of view with special 
reference to the principle of reciprocal neuro- 
motor interweaving. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 105(2), 195-209.—The present paper out- 
lines a theory of development which we describe as 
the theory of reciprocal neuromotor interweaving. 
This theory states that in any growing behavior or 
area of behavior in the human organism, it is pos- 
sible to identify paired but opposed types of response 
which occur in repeated alternation until the behavior 
has reached its final or complete stage. Thus be- 
havior does not simply develop in a straightline 
direction, the immature gradually and without lapse 
giving way to the mature. But rather, if 1 of these 
opposite tendencies can be identified as immature and 
the other as mature, as is usually the case, there will 
be repeated recurrences of the more immature be- 
havior, alternating with the more mature, as the 
child grows older.—Author abstract. 


7351. Buhler, Charlotte. The human course of 
life in its goal aspects. Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1964, 4(1), 1-18—A forthcoming book on 
basic human motivating forces is previewed in this 
article. Central to the discussion is how goal pat- 
terns originate, develop, and change throughout life. 
5 succesive phases of self-determination are identi. 
fied. The concept of homeostasis is redefined to 
include a tendency toward change as well as main- 
tenance. From these 2 opposing propensities are 
derived 4 basis life-tendencies : need-satisfaction, self- 
limiting adaptation, creative expansion, and uphold- 
ing the internal order. Empirical tests of the theory 
make use of biographical material, clinical case his- 
tories, and, more recently, a Goal-Questionnaire of 
86 items. A factor analysis of the responses yielded 
4 clusters of factors identified as the 4 basic life- 
tendencies.—F, T. Severin, 

7352. Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartman, 
Heinz, & Kris, Marianne (Eds.) The psycho- 
analytic study of the child: XVIII. NYC: Inter- 
national Universities, 1963. 364 p. 510.00. —(see 
39: 7353, 7355, 7356, 7359, 7361, 7362, 7363, 7465 
7987, 7993, 8052, 8675.) ; 


7353. Escalona, Sibylle K. Patterns of infantile 
experience and the 


Kris, Marianne (Eds) The psychoanalytic study 
(see 39: 7352) 197-244.—Very 


consequences in terms of their impact upon the child's 
experience, as reflected in behavior; and conversely. 
_ that similar or identical external stimulation may have 
varying and Opposite consequences, in terms of the 
direction in which they alter behavior. Autistic 
psychosis in childhood is caused by the absence of 
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those vital experiences in early childhood which are 
necessary for ego synthesis.—J. L. Khanna. 

7354. Jones, Richard M. (Brandeis U.) Psy- 
chosexuality in speech development. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 390. 

7355. Katz, Jay. On primary gain and sec- 
ondary gain. In Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; 
Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, Marianne (Eds.) The 
psychoanalytic study of the child: XVIII. (see 39: 
7352) 9-49--Ճ systematic analysis of symptom 
formation reveals that the ego's defensive efforts 
against instinctual impulses entails simultaneous 
changes in the relationship between self and the en- 
vironment, A complete metapsychological analysis 
of primary and secondary gain indicates that a dis- 
tinction between the 2 gains may no longer be neces- 
sary, An understanding of clinical phenomenon 
entails studying separately the adaptive, genetic, 
economic, structural and dynamic changes which 
occur in a neurosis.—J. L. Khanna. 


7356. Khan, M., & Masud, R. The concept of 
cumulative trauma. In Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, 
Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, Marianne ( Eds.) 
The psychoanalytic study of the child: XVIII, (see 
39: 7352) 286-306.— The concept of cumulative 
trauma takes into consideration psychophysical events 
that happen at the preverbal stage of relationship 
between mother and infant. It correlates their effects 
on what later becomes operative as a disturbed rela- 
tionship between mother and child or as a bias in 
ego and psychosexual development.—J. L. Khanna, 


7357. Maccoby, Eleanor. Developmental Psy- 
chology. In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. (Eds.) An- 
nual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 
203-250.—Research and theory on the effects of pre- 
natal maternal conditions (stress, crowding, tran- 
quilizing, irradiating, adrenalin administration) and 
early or "critical period" postnatal experiences 
(shock, handling, restriction of perception or move- 
ment) are reviewed. The major portion of the re- 
view, however, is devoted to cognitive development 
(perception, language, mediation processes, concept 
formation, cognitive styles, and mental retardation). 
Personality research ranges from factor analytic 
identification of child or parent traits to longitudinal, 
cross-cultural and laboratory studies of personality 
concepts. Issues receiving special attention include 
Social deprivation and social reinforcers, maternal 
deprivation, aggression, dependency, and achievement 
motivation. Research on psychotherapy and physi- 
cal development is omitted. (167 ref.) —R. Holroyd. 


7358. Oettinger, Katherine B. Research relat- 
ing to children. US Dept. Health, Educ. & Welfare 
Bulletin, 1964, No. 17, 124 p.—This Bulletin like 
previous issues includes reports of research in prog- 
ress or research very recently completed. Tt covers: 
Growth and Development; Personality and Adjust- 
ment; Educational process; Exceptional Children; 
The Child in the Family; Social, Economic, and 
Cultural Influences; Health Services and Surveys; 
Social Services: Indexes of the organizations in- 
volved, investigators, and subjects are included.— 
J. A. Lücker. 


7359. Pine, Fred, & Furer, Manuel. Studies of 
the separation-individuation phase: A methodo- 
logicaloverview. In Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; 
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Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, Marianne (Eds) The 
psychoanalytic GE the child: XVIII. (see 39: 
7352) 325-342.—Studies bearing the tion- 
individuation process are dene 
for observing children, namely a specially planned 
playroom for normal toddlers and a thera ic situa- 
tion for psychotic children are described—J. L. 
Khanna. 

7360. Prakash, J., & Tripathi, R. C. (U. Saugar, 
Sagar, India) An analytical of the prob- 
lems of the University boys. Manas, 1964, 11(2), 
121-129.—A personality inventory ( Vyaktigat Prash- 
navali) consisting of 150 problems, was administered 
to 207 students. The most frequently mentioned 
problems in the undergraduate group were concerned 
with emancipation from home. Little differences 
were found between graduates and undergraduates or 
different faculties -V. Pareek. 

7361. Sandler, Joseph; Holder, Alex, & Meers, 
Dale. The ego ideal and the ideal self. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, 
Marianne (Eds.) The psychoanalytic study of the 
child: XVIII. (39: 7352) 139-157.— The ideal self 
results from: (a) Identification with aspects of loved, 
admired or feared objects; (b) Identification with 
the image of “good” or “desirable” child; (c) Identi- 
fication with previous shapes of the individual's own 
self, An individual feels ashamed when he fails to 
live up to the ideal standards which he accepts, and 
he feels guilty when his ideal self differs from that 
which he feels to be dictated by his introjects.— 
J. L. Khanna. 

7362. Sandler, Joseph, & Nagera, Humberto. 
Aspects of the metapsychology of fantasy. In 
Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & 
Kris, Marianne (Eds.) The psychoanalytic study 
of the child: XVIII. (see 39: 7352) 159-193.—It 
is only when the ego takes a hand in the organization 
of content into wish fulfilling imaginative products, 
that we should speak of fantasy formation, The fan- 
tasy is only one of many derivatives which the ego 
can construct. The ego may create a fantasy using, 
in distorted and censored form, id-cathected content 
which was derived from a repressed memory. On 
the other hand, id-cathected repressed fantasy con- 
tent may find expression in such ego-modified deriva- 
tives as apperceptions, artistic creations, dramatic 
productions, free associations, delusions, etc.—J. L. 
Khanna. 

7363. Spock, Benjamin. The striving for au- 
tonomy and regressive object relationships. In 
Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & 
Kris, Marianne (Eds.) The psychoanalytic study 
of the child: XVIII. (see 39: 7352) 361-364.— 
Stranger anxiety, separation anxiety, and depression 
as a result of maternal deprivation ; phenomena which 
appear in the middle of the first year in human infants 
are discussed on the basis of “imprinting.’—J. L. 
Khanna. 

7364. Ueda, Toshimi. (Nara Gakugei Ս., Japan) 
Relationship between sociometric status and anx- 
iety. Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(2), 
67-71.—Àn attempt was made to explore intensively 
the relationship between sociometric status and gen- 
eral anxiety, where the status was determined by 
CRS among both sexes combined and anxiety by the 
Taken GAT with 8 subscales. Ss were 72 4th 
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s and 120 junior-high school pupils. Main 
ings were as follows: (1) With adolescent sam- 
ples, sociometric status was significantly related to 
the 2 GAT subscales assessing. psychosomatic com- 
plaints and impulsive tendency, but not to any other 
subscale. (2) With 4th grade children, sociometric 
status was not significantly related to any of GAT 
„ but some relation was suggested between 
sociometric status and impulsive tendency.—Awthor 
summary. 

7365. Wolfe, Raymond. (Dayton VA Cent., O.) 
The role of conceptual systems in cognitive func- 
pm] at varying levels of age and intelligence. 
կ of Personality, 1963, 31(1), 108-123.—From 
a total of 910 6th to 12th grade boys, 136 Ss were 
selected on the basis of their dispositions toward each 
of 4 conceptual systems designated by numerals from 
I to IV to indicate increasingly abstract structure. 
Ss were tested with a paper-and-pencil measure de- 
signed to identify individuals strongly disposed to- 
wards the various systems, and with 2 cognitive 
tasks, 1 measuring role-taking ability, the other 
measuring the ability to go beyond the perceptually 
given in forming impressions of another's person- 
ality. With age and intelligence taken into account, 

l level was found to be directly related to 
both role-taking and impression-formation ability.— 
G. T. Lodge. 

7366. Zeller, Wilfried, & Thomas, Klaus. Kon- 
stitution und Entwicklung. [Constitution and de- 
velopment.] Gottingen, Germany: Hogrefe, 1964. 
396 p.—The physical development through maturity 
of both sexes is described and methods for recording 
such information given, including forms and sched- 
ules. The 2nd half of the book deals with various 
kinds of abnormal development due to hormonal dis- 
turbances. The book is illustrated with 26 pases of 
photos. From time to time there are remar about 
psychological development.—S. G. Vandenberg. 
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7367. Balint, Enid. On being empty of oneself. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 470-480.—Normal development of the ego and 
the self depends on a proper interaction between the 
individual and his environment. The infant by his 
behavior stimulates others, especially his mother, to 
various reactions. Thereby he gets to know what he 
is like in terms of his mother's experience; the 
mother integrates and reflects back the child's com- 
munications. If the mother's reactions do not make 
sense to the child because, for instance, she is too 
preoccupied with her own ideas or feelings, then 
there is not a proper feed-back. A lack of proper 
feed-back can lead to a feeling of emptiness in the 
child, or to an increase in aggressiveness and hatred. 
—F. Auld. 

7368. Dayton, Glenn Օ., Jr., & Jones, Margaret 
H. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) Analysis of 
characteristics of fixation reflexes in infants by 
use of direct current electrooculography. Neu- 
rology, 1964, 14(12), 1152-1156.—Increase in ampli- 
tude and in frequency of refixations characterized the 
following movements of newborn infants and infants 
to 6 mo. of age as compared with the adults. The 
greatest decrease in amplitude occurred during the 
first 10 days of life; thereafter a gradual decrease 
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excurred, The f of refixations appeared to 
decrease more . Conjugation of the eyes 
was good from the Ist day of life.— Author guis 

7X9, Greenberg, N. H. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago) Origins of head-rolling (spasmus mu- 
tans) during SCH aor Psychosomatic Medi- 
cime, 1964, 26(2), 162-171.—4 cases of spasmus 
mutans are described. 3 of these were studied by 
direct observations of infant-mother interactions, de- 


tion and that a variety of 
mechanisms contributed to the condition, (20 ref.) 
—W. G. Shipman. 

7370. Gullickson, Gary R., & Crowell, David ԷԼ 
(U. Hawaii) Neonatal habituation to electro- 
actual stimulation. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1(4), 388-396.— This study was de- 
signed to analyze the effect of varying stimulating 
conditions on neonatal electroactual threshold during 
the first 3 days after birth. Data (N = 40) showed 
significantly increased thresholds from Day 1 to 
Day 3 with repetition of stimulation. The Day 3 
mean threshold of the total group was significantly 
higher than the mean threshold x § the Day 3 control 

p (N=9), which had no prior stimulation, 

This effect was interpreted as habituation, which has 

devel as some function of stimulus intensity and 

intertrial interval. The demonstrated permanent in- 

results from electroactual stimulation were 

considered as substantial empirical evidence to sup- 

port the notion of habituation as a learning phenome- 
non. (25 ref.) Journal abstract. 

7371. Hershenson, Maurice; Munsin er, Harry, 
& Kessen, William. (Ս. Wisconsin) 3 
for shapes of intermediate variability in the new- 
born human. Science, 1965, 147 (Whole No. 3658), 
630-631.—Newborn humans presented with pairs of 
shapes, each shape differing in number of turns 

angles), prefer shapes with 10 turns to shapes with 

turns or 20 turns, as inferred from photographic 
recordings of eye fixations.—Journal. abstract. 

7372. Kenn, Rachel. (U. Minnesota) Effects of 
auditory stimuli on sucking behavior in the human 
neonate. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1(4), 348-354— The effect of a moderately in- 
tense (90 db) auditory stimulus on the sucking re- 
sponse of 48 full-term, newborn infants was investi- 
gated. Frequency of tone (400 and 4000 cps), 
stimulus duration (2 and 10 sec), and intertrial 
interval (2 and 10 sec.) were varied. Response 
measures employed were cessation and initiation of 
nonnutritive sucking. Ss who received longer stimu- 
lus durations responded significantly more to the 
stimuli initially than did the 2-sec. groups, then 
responded less as trials were continued. No signifi- 
cant effect of interval or frequency was found— 
Journal abstract. 

7373. Polak, Paul R., Emde, Robert N., & Spitz, 
Rene A. Sox 188, Fort Logan, Colo.) The smil- 
ing response: 11. Visual discrimination and the 
onset of depth perception. Journal of Nervous & 

a Mental Disease, 1964, 139(5), 407-415.—“The begin- 
ning of depth perception in 23 infants followed longi- 
tudinally was found to be between 2 mo.-20 days 
and 3 mo. A technique was used comparing the 
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degree oí the smiling response to the human face 
with such a response to a 2 dimensional life-size 
color photograph of the face. The age of discrimi. 
nation between the 2 stimuli was considered to be the 
age at which the infants could perceive depth. In 
addition to smiling, the infants indicated that a dif. 
ferentiation between the 2 stimuli had been made by 
vocalizing more to the human face, and turning away 
more frequently from it."—N. H. Pronko, 

7374. Rabin, A. L. (Michigan Ս.) The mater- 
nal deprivation hypothesis revisited. /srael Annals 
of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 1(2), 189- 
200.—The main hypothesis, that absence of a positive 
and continuous relationship between infant and 
mother or mother surrogate has important deleterious 
short-range as well as long-range effects upon per- 
sonality development, was supported by Bowlby's data 
in 1951. Later data have cast considerable doubt 
upon its validity. Moreover, the definition of the 
concept has been severely criticized on the grounds 
օք vagueness, complexity, and lack of precision, 
Problems concerning more adequate experiments in 
future studies and more operational definitions of the 
conditions of these experiments are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 

7375. Stambak, Mira. ն Geneva, Switzerland) 
Tonus et psychomotricité dans la premiëre en- 
fance. [Muscle tone and coordination in infancy.] 
Neuchatel, Switzerland: Editions Delachaux et Ni- 
estlé, 1963. 135 p—This book gives the results of 
a longitudinal study of normal infants (26 boys, 29 
girls) from a Paris suburb, the majority observed 
in a day nursery. They were followed from birth to 
the age of walking, and in some cases until CA 3. 
Careful measures plotted the development of muscle 
extension, posture, grasping, and free movement. 
Development was fairly uniform until 6-7 mo., with 
significant differentiation into types thereafter, nota- 
bly hypertonic and hypotonic. The tests used are 
available in a 1960 manual from the same publisher. 
F. Laycock. 

7376. Steinschneider, Alfred; Lipton, Earle L., 
& Richmond, Julius B. (State U. New York, Syra- 
cuse) Autonomic function in the neonate VI: 
Discriminability, consistency, and slope as meas- 
ures of an individual’s cardiac responsivity. Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105 (2), 295-310.— 
The cardiac-rate responses of 16 newborn infants 
to a standard 5-sec. duration airstream stimulus are 
employed in evaluating 3 measures of cardiac re- 
sponsivity: (1) slope of the regression of response 
magnitude on log prestimulus heart rate (byx), (2) 
consistency of response (Syx), (3) and discrimina- 
bility (byx). Differences between neonates are dem- 
onstrated for each of the 3 measures as obtained for 
each of 4 magnitude parameters. Significant differ- 
ences are also obtained when comparing the various 
magnitude parameters. These measures are dis- 
cussed within the framework of a cardiac respon- 
sivity system.—Author abstract. 


7377. Tennes, Katherine H., & Lampl E. 
Esther. (U. Colorado Sch. Med.) Stranger and 
Separation anxiety in infancy. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1964, 139(3), 247-254. —" Anxiety 
responses to strangers and to separations from mother 
were studied longitudinally in 19 infants between the 
ages of 3 and 23 months by direct observations and 
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by interviews with the mother. Benjamin's hypothe- 
ses concerning the differentiation and immediate 
dynamics of infantile stranger and separation anxiety 
were արո by the findings. Differences in onset, 
period o highest intensity, termination, and ratios 
in individuals were — between the 2 anxieties, 
Tests of the relationship between the 2 anxieties 
were supportive of deductive predictions made 
Benjamin. Sex differences in intensity of 21 
anxieties were found. -V. H. Pronko, 

7378. Wasz-Hockert, Ole; Timo; 
Vuorenkoski, Veli; Valanne, Eero, & 
Katarina. (U. Helsinki, Finland) Effect of train- 
ing on ability to identify preverbal vocalizations. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1964, 
6(4), 393-396.—4 types of recorded infant cries 
(birth, pain, hunger and pleasure cries) were sub- 
mitted for identification to ienced and inexperi- 
enced men and women. Significant differences were 
obtained by women in the pain scale and by men in 
the hunger scale. In general, both men and women 
with experience did better than the inexperienced.— 
P. W. Pruyser. 
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7379. Allerhand, Melvin Ք. (Western Reserve 
U.) Children’s reactions էօ crises: Cold 
war crisis. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1965, 35(1), 124-130.—Using the cold war crisis as 
a point օք reference, this report a progress 
note on the current studies of children's reactions to 
societal crises. There is a search for the factors 
which help to maintain seemingly intolerable societal 
situations having the potential of extreme crises. 
Children’s awareness is evident. Their search for 
controls is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

7380. Berg, Ian, & Jones, K. V. (Royal Hosp. 
Sick Children, Edinburgh, Scotland) Functional 
fecal incontinence in chi . Archives of Dis- 
ease in Childhood, 1964, 39(207), 465-472.—59 chil- 
dren were treated for fecal incontinence following a 
review of 78 cases which yielded a new method of 
classifying cases by etiology and osis. Speci- 
fied types can be treated with brief counseling and 
laxatives with a high likelihood of success—4. B. 
Warren. 

7381. Bergès, J., & Lézine, I. Test d'imitation 
de gestes: Techniques d'exploration du 
corporel et des praxies chez l'enfant de 3 à 6 ans. 
[Test of imitation of gestures: Methods for plotting 
body image and movements of children from 3 to 6 
years of age.] Paris, France: Masson & Cie, 1963. 
x, 128 p. NF 33.00.—This monograph reports young 
children’s emerging skill at imitating hand, arm, and 
finger movements, locating directions, designating 
body parts, and completing the Goodenough Draw-a- 
man and Grace-Arthur Mannequin assembly. Popu- 
lation: 570 Paris children and 100 prematurely born 
children 2-6 to 9. Thus a nonverbal technique ex- 
plores stages of perceptual as well as motor develop- 
ment. Appendix with illustrative date; multi-lingual 
references.—F. Laycock. 

7382. Berkowitz, Leonard. (Wisconsin U.) The 
Development of motives and values in the child. 
NYC: Basic Books, 1964. iv, 114 p. $2.95—An 
intensive review of the latest findings on the develop- 
ment of achievement motivation and morality in the 
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chi The focus is primarily limited to these 2 
ihe aspects of socialisation, and such theories are 
in respect of relevant research, However, 
does not preclude consideration of sundry 
which are generally important in the sociali- 
The effects of a number of conditions 
the child are examined; his cul- 
social class; the exam his 
set him; the manner in which he is 
; the of the child's identification with 
parents, and how motives and values operate in 
governing behavior M. P. Edwards, 

7383. Boyd, Robert D. (U. Wisconsin) Emo- 
tional control as a factor in productivity of small 
interaction v. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1964, 64(2), — 4 different types of — 
ER of clementary-school chiklren were 
cach à over Տ problem-solving sessions, 

was measured by pre- and posttests. 
Trained Os recorded the interaction by means of 
Interaction recorder, — Postmecting-reaction 


data were also gathered. Results using anal sis-of- 
technique showed significant difference 
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ment of the 20 sessions were also run—wthor 


7384. Brun, Gudrun. (Bispebjerg Hosp., Copen- 
hagen) T Bulle- 
tin of the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 28(1), 3-10-- 
Discussed are the role and experiences of a 13-yr. 
iod of a child psychiatrist in Denmark in assisting 
authorities in difficult decisions about custody 
or rights of communication of divorced parents. The 
implications for the prevention of mental disorder 
are stressed.—J. Z. Elias. 

7385. Chang Chih- , & Chu Wen-bing. 
[An experimental study in formation in children 
of a sense of duty in school work.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 194-202.—The authors 
— vn on a study of the following problems : (1) the 


of related moral traits.—I. D. London. 

7386. Chu Chih-hsien; Chen Kuo-mei; & Wu 
Feng-kang. [An experimental study on cenceptions 
of left and right in children.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 229-236.— The present study is 
a systematic repetition of the €— performed 
by J. Piaget and D. Elking. e findings of this 
study are fundamentally the same, but, despite this, 
a different interpretation must be given—I. D. 
London. 4 

7387. Di Vesta, Francis J. (Syracuse U.) A 
simplex analysis of changes with age in responses 
to a restricted word-association task. Journal of 
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Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1964, 3(6), 
505-510.—"Modifiers were elicited to each of 100 
substantives from 100 children in each of the grades 
2-6 inclusive. . . . The over-all changes over age 
groups were greatest for conceptual differentiation 
and least for language usage involving modes of 
qualifying. The implications of these data for meas- 
urement of semantic differentiation were indicated." 
—E. G. Aiken. 

7388. Eiges, N. R. Vospitanie samykh malen- 
kikh. [The training of very small children.] Mos- 
cow: Znanie, 1964. 80 p.—The author includes in 
his book discussions on the "nervous-psychic devel- 
opment of the 2 and 3 yr. old" and the "prevention 
of nervousness in children.“ I. D. London. 

7389. Elder, J. H. (Washington State U.) A 
summary of research on reactions of children to 
nuclear war. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1965, 35(1), 120-123.—Press reports and anecdotal 
accounts remind us from time to time that nuclear 
war threats and the continuing cold war situation 
must be producing deep emotional reactions in our 
children. Systematic investigations with groups of 
different ages do not substantiate this as a general 
reaction, Negative results may be due to methodo- 
logical errors.—Journal abstract. 

7390. Gardner, D. Bruce. (Iowa State Ս.) De- 
velopment in early childhood: The preschool 
years. NYC: Harper & Row, 1964. x, 358 p. 
$5.75.—The volume is organized in 4 parts, (a) How 
We Study Children: the historical development of 
child study as a technical discipline, its current inter- 
action with other professional fields, the technique of 
child behavior observation. (b) Foundations of 
Development: the interaction of genetic and environ- 
mental forces at all stages of growth, through indi- 
viduation and generalization; the crucial growth 
period of infancy (first 2 years). (c) Aspects of 
Development in the Preschool Years: the main inter- 
penetrating themes of the child's growth from 2 to 6 
years of age (physical and motor development, lan- 
guage and communication, intelligent behavior, emo- 
tional development): the achievement of selfhood 
(trust, autonomy, initiative) as the leading thread 
through all stages and aspects of development, and 
its essential culmination. (d) The Society of the 
Preschool Child: the process of the child's socializa- 
tion in interaction with his cultural heritage, and with 
his society's institutions and value system.—A, 
Vigliano. 

7391. Institut für Jugendkunde und Jugend- 
bildung. (Bremen, Lübeckerstr. 22, Germany) Rat 
und Hilfe bei der Kindererziehung. [Advice and 
help in educating children.] Bremen, Germany: Carl 
Schünemann, 1963. (Schriftenreihe Inst. J. J. No. 
7), 67 p—This institute carries out psychological 
research on children and adolescents, the results of 
which are very valuable and helpful for parents and 
educators. Advice on the choice of a career and the 
appropriate training for it are supplied by experts in 
the field.—J. A. Lücker. 

7392. Jain, K. S. Prabhachandra. (PEARS, 
Ahmedabad, India) An organismic study of cog- 

nitive errors. Manas, 1964, 11(2), 105-113.—In 
mental development dominant errors in earlier stages 
are of perseveration and orientation type. In later 
Stages, particularly in the age group of distortion 
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type is predominant, O and P types having been 
controlled. At higher stages of development integra- 
tion errors are dominant. This pattern of errors at 
different levels are explained by the principle of 
hierarchization of functions. Both on Progressive 
Matrices Test and on Bender Gestalt, the marked 
difference in the groups was in the subordination of 
integration errors. “he results serve the purpose 
of pointing out a method for comparing error pat- 
terns at 2 different levels of cognitive organization, 
—U. Pareek. 

7393. Langmeier, Josef, & Matějček, Zdeněk. 
Psychická deprivace v détství. [Psychological de- 
privation in childhood.] Prague, Czechoslovakia: 
State Health Publ. House, 1963. 297 p. Kčs 16.50 
(paper).—Definition and differentiation of psycho- 
logical deprivation and the various circumstances 
under which deprivation is experienced. Attention 
is given to children who are brought up in institu- 
tions, separated from parents because of war or family 
break-up. There is a detailed survey of world's litera- 
ture on the various topics and suggestions for diag- 
nostic, re-educative and preventive measures. (600- 
item bibliogr.)—H. Bruml. 

7394. Lawton, James )., & Gross, Seymour A. 
(U. Minnesota) Review of psychiatric literature 
on adopted children. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 11(6), 635-644.—Some of the theorct- 
ical formulations that have been proposed as an at- 
tempt to explain the "psychology of the adopted child" 
are examined, (55 ref.)—Y. A. Glebas. 

7395. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Emo- 
tional disorders of infancy and childhood and their 
relation to the day school Yeshiva Education, 
1964, 5(1), 21-45.—An outline of various emotional 
disorders and ways to help the children and their 
parents. 1է is believed that "the treatment to be 
optimal must involve the community, school, family, 
child, and even the therapist."—J. A. Lücker. 

7396. Li Chen. [A preliminary study of the 
graphemic perception of Chinese characters in chil- 
dren around 6 years of age.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 178-184.—The author demon- 
strates the existence of graphemes in the perception 
of Chinese characters in young children.—/. D. 
London. 

7397. Llorens, L. A., Rubin, E. Z., Braun, J., 
Beck, G., Mottley, N., & Beall, D. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Cognitive-perceptual-motor 
functions: A preliminary report on training in. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 18 
(5), 202-207.— The evaluation and training of the 
child's cognitive-perceptual-motor functions is de- 
Scribed. Standardized visual perception tests are used 
in evaluation. These include the Frostig Develop- 
mental Test of Visual Perception, portions of the Lee 
Clark Reading Readiness Test and portions of the 
Monroe Reading Aptitude Test. Orientation is tested 
through the use of a verbal questionnaire and tactual 
perception evaluated through the use of localization, 
stereognostic and discrimination of stimulus tech- 
niques. In all these functions the child is rated on a 
continuum of chronological age expectancy. Findings 
upon 18 emotionally disturbed children at the Lafayette 
Clinic indicated that approximately 78% demonstrated 
undeveloped or inadequately functioning motor skills. 
Early retraining in cognitive, perceptual and motor 
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functions is considered valuable in helping the child 
cope more effectively with their environment.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7398. Lurgat, Ն. Genése du contróle dans l'ac- 
tivité graphique. [The development of control in 
graphic activity.] Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique, 1964, No. 2, 143-156.—Analysis of 
perceptuo-motor control exhibited in successive scrib- 
bles and drawings of a child. Weekly samples were 
obtained between 18 and 27 mo., and daily samples 


thereafter —M. L. Simmel. 

7399. Marcus, Joseph. (Hadassah U. Hosp. 
Jerusalem) Temporary vicissitudes in children's 
drawings: Their importance in diagnostic evalua- 
tions (a brief communication). Israel Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 1(2), 217- 
224.—Children's drawings are shown to be expres- 
sions of ego functions such as intellect, motor control, 
coordination, impulse control, reality testing, object 
relations, perception, memory and defense mechanisms, 
As such they are subject to abundant vicissitudes in 
reaction to stress, stimulation, and moods, Thus 
drawings done in isolated testing situations should be 
evaluated with the above fact in mind. 4 cases are 
brought to stress this point, which is often overlooked. 
—Author abstract, 


7400. McHugh, Ann F. Sexual identification, 
size, and associations in children’s figure drawings. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 381-382. 
—62 children were asked to draw figures. The draw- 
ings were classified according to sex, size, age, and 
activity. The tendency to draw self-sex first was sig- 
nificant for both boys and girls and drawing of self- 
sex larger was significant for girls at all ages and for 
boys at 2 ages. No significant differences were found 
in relation to age and activity. “Specific findings of 
Machover were not corroborated, and her develop- 
mental interpretations were questioned."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

7401. Menyuk, Paula. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Alternation of rules in children’s gram- 
mar. Journal of Verbal Learning Verbal Behavior, 
1964, 3(6), 480-488.—“Language samples were ob- 
tained from 159 children ranging in age from 2 yr., 
10 mo. to 7 yr., 1 mo, Each child’s language sample 
was analyzed by means of a generative model of 
grammar. The data indicate that increasing com- 
plexity is not simply related to the acquisition and 
increased usage of more complex sentence types. In- 
creasing complexity is also dependent on children’s 
improved ability to proceed from the application of 
the most general rule . . . to the increasingly dif- 
ferentiating rules, and then to the complex ordered 
set needed for a particular structure. As the structures 
used become more complex, the completed ordered sets 
of rules needed for their generation become more 
complex, The data also indicate that language acquisi- 
tion and development cannot be explained as merely 
an imitative process. -E. G. Aiken. 

7402. Murphy, Lois B. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Adaptational tasks in childhood in 
our culture. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 
28 (6), 309-320.—Based in part on a series of studies 
of 60 normal children, this paper reviews the adapta- 
tional tasks from infancy through pre-puberty. Im- 
plied throughout this review . . . are the contributions 
of (a) emerging drives and maturation of cognitive, 
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motor and affective capacities; (b) the simultaneous 
operation of functions contributing to the formation of 
structures and a variety of learning processes includ- 
ing classical Pavolvian conditioning, operant condi- 
tioning, and trial and error learning. Affecto-motor 
functions, and integrative functions of the ego are 
shaped in functional interaction of drive and auton- 
omous ego factors. J. Z. Elias. 

7403. Nass, Martin L. (Brooklyn Coll.) The 
deaf child's conception of physical causality. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 

3.—1n an attempt to assess their causal think- 
ing relative to hearing children of normal emotional 
status and emotionally disturbed hearing children, the 
responses of 12 deaf children, aged 8-10 yr., to ques- 
tion dealing with physical causality were compared 
with those of groups of emotionally disturbed and un- 
disturbed hearing children of similar age and intel- 
ligence. Questions asked were of 2 experience levels, 
depending upon the accessibility of the causal agent to 
direct experience, Each child was asked 8 questions 
at each level. It was found that: (a) Significant dif- 
ferences among groups appeared with items whose 
causal agents were not accessible to direct experience, 
(b) The “prelogical” responses of the deaf tend to 
be of a phenomenistic nature. Those of the emo- 
tionally disturbed and normals are more inclined 
toward the animistic and dynamic categories. (c) By 
the age of 12 yr. no measurable group differences 
appeared. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7404. Palagina, N. Umstvennoe razvitie rebenka 
rannego vozrasta. [Mental development in early 
childhood.]  Doshkol'noe Vospitanie, 1964, 37(2), 
58-63.—An account of the many-sided development of 
the 2-3 yr. old child in the Soviet setting.—7. D. 
London. 

7405. Pelled, Nathalie. On the formation of 
object-relations and identifications of the kibbutz 
child. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Dis- 
ciplines, 1964, 2(2), 144-161.—The child rearing 
milieu of the kibbutz child is described and some clin- 
ical illustrations are given, The relationship to the 
mother is seen as the main object-relation and those 
to the educators as transient-interchangeable need- 
satisfying relationsihps. On the basis of retrospective 
analytical material it appears that in the course of 
development the 2 relations as well as the 2 respective, 
originally distinct, object representations are syn- 
thetised into one. The conditions of communal educa- 
tion, characterised by double object-relation formation 
from birth on, are seen as factors that intensify the 
“normative crisis of infancy,” especially the transition 
from the symbiotic to the separation-individuation 
stage of object-relation development, (26 ref.)— 
Author abstract. 

7406. Peluffo, Nicola. Les notions de conserva- 
tion et de causalité chez les enfants provenant de 
différents milieux physiques et socio-culturels. 
[The notions of conservation and causality in children 
of different physical and socio-cultural environments. | 
Archives de Psychologie, 1962, 38(Whole No. 151), 
275-291--240 Genovese children of 4 age-groups 
(8, 9, 10, and 11) and differing in their history of 
residence in that city, were tested on the notion of 
conservation of substance, weight and volume, and the 
notion of causality. 1⁄4 of the children had resided in 
Genova for less than 1 yr., after coming from South- 
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ern Italy; 1⁄4 had resided less than 3 yr.; the other 
M had resided in that city from birth. For most of 
the tests the results favor the latter group. The Ist 
group of children performed less well. The inter- 
mediate group performed almost as well as the favored 
group, particularly in the case of the older children. 
H. C. Triandis. 


7407. Ross, Alan O. The exceptional child in 
the family. NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1964. x, 230 p. 
$6.75.—A practical guide, covering all phases of ex- 
ceptional children and geared particularly to help 
parents and others understand the unique problems 
which may arise in those families with children who 
have some type of exceptionality. It offers counsel to 
parents to help them make adequate personal adjust- 
ments to their exceptional offspring. A comprehen- 
sive illustrative case history and selected bibliography 
are included.—H. Angelino. 


7408. Safier, Gwen. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A study in relationships between the life and 
death concepts in children. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1964, 105(2), 283-294.—An investigation of 
an individual’s animism-score and his death-score is 
reported. 30 children from schools in San Francisco 
seryed as Ss in the study. They varied in age from 
4-5, 7-8, and 10-11 yr. These Ss were tested experi- 
mentally with 10 stimulus words in an effort to ascer- 
tain a decrease in animism with an increase in age. 
Then, an interview was conducted aimed at establish- 
ing a common rationale linking Piaget’s life-concept 
formation-stages and Nagy’s death-concept formation- 
stages. Findings seem to show a positive relationship 
between life- and death-concept formation—Author 
abstract, 


7409. Santostefano, Sebastiano. (U. Colorado 
Med. Sch.) Cognitive controls and exceptional 
states in children. Journal of Clinicul Psychology, 
1964, 20(2), 213-218.—Cognitive tests were devised 
to explore whether 2 cognitive controls, Focusing- 
Scanning (FS) and Constricted-Flexible (CF), re- 
ported to operate by other workers in the functioning 
of adults, could be shown to operate in the cognitive 
functioning of children and to operate differentially in 
brain damaged, orphaned, and public school children, 
The results with the test devised to assess FS (Circles 
Test) showed that responses obtained were highly 
related to general intelligence. The results of the test 
devised to assess the CF control (Fruit-Distraction 
Test) suggest that the procedure holds promise for 
assessing this cognitive principle independent of gen- 
eral intelligence. Differences found between Ss sup- 
port the viewpoint that perception and cognition 
should be studied and conceptualized in terms of an 
individual’s personality organization and life experi- 
ences.—Journal summary. 


7410. Sharma, M. D. (Banaras Hindu U. Vara- 
nasi, India) Psychological scale of values by the 
study of ego ideals. Indian Psychological Review 
1964, 1(1), 62-74.—Names of 13 heros from Indian 
history were given to 60 boys and 60 girls for indicat- 
ing preference by the paired comparison method. 
Boys gave highest preference to the value of perfec- 
tion, and least to the value of social reformation, 
Girls gave highest preference to religious value. 
Qualities of strength and bravery were preferred more 
by girls, On the whole, boys seemed to prefer ideal- 
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istic values, A measure of internal consistency shows 
very high consistency in the data—U. Pareek. 

7411. Simons, Gene M. (Florida State U.) 
Comparisons of incipient music responses among 
very young twins and singletons. Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education, 1964, 12(3), 212-226.--ՏՏ 
were 12 pairs of same-sex twins aged 9-31 mo., and an 
equal number of singletons matched by age and sex, 
եսս twins were observed simutlaneously while single- 
tons were observed individually,” but results suggest 
that twins are less responsive to music than singletons, 
“Responses of both twin and singleton subjects to 
piano stimuli were greatest to rhythmic music, less to 
melodic music, still less to harmonic music, and least 
to dissonant music. D. S. Higbee. 

7412, Singer, George. (U. Sidney) Age regres- 
sion: A comparison of children’s behaviour with 
the behaviour of adult simulators. Australian Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 16(2), 129-136.—The per- 
formance of 4 yr. old and 7 yr. old children was com- 
pared with the performance of adults asked to simulate 
the behavior of children of these 2 age groups. The 
tasks used were a Word Association Test and the 
Clock Test (Reiff & Scheerer, 1959). It was found 
that 4 yr. old children differed from 7 yr. old children 
in their performance on both tests and that adults were 
able to simulate successfully the performance of 7 yr. 
olds but not that of 4 yr. olds —Author abstract. 

7413. Slobin, Dan 1. (Harvard Ս.) The fruits 
of the first season: A discussion of the role of play 
in childhood. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1964, 4(1), 59-79.—The question, “Why do children 
play,” subsumes a number of specific queries involv- 
ing the source of play energy, the biological function 
of play, preference over other activities, the continu- 
ance of games, the relationships of play to child de- 
velopment, and why society provides a given sub-set 
of games. Depending upon their focus of attention 
the various theories of play are discussed under the 
headings of: (1) biologically-oriented, (2) person- 
oriented, (3) lifespace-oriented, and (4) sociocul- 
turally-oriented explanations. Tentative answers are 
given to the questions mentioned above—F. T. 
Severin. 

7414. Strang, R. (U. Arizona) Children's moral 
concepts: A tentative taxonomy. Education, 1964, 
85(2), 67-77.—Essays on the meaning of "good" and 
"bad" were written by 1137 students enrolled from 
Grades 3 to 14. The content of the responses were 
categorized. For both sexes, showing consideration 
was the most common response. Success, honesty and 
Obedience ranked next. Sex differences in reasons 
for being good varied. Peer influence, fear of punish- 
ment, and personal reward was the rank order for 
boys; religious influences, peer influence, and perosnal 
reward, for girls. (10 ref.) V. M. Chansky. 

7415. Tang Tzü-chieh. [A study on the relation 
between written and spoken language in lower grade 
children.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 
185-193.—Experiments were carried out to investigate 
the development of written and spoken language in 
school children in Grade 2. In the period of Grade 2, 
size and other characteristics of vocabulary in the 
written and spoken language do not show much differ- 
ence, Children can use the written language to ex- 
press ideas mastered orally. Training oral expression 
through group discussion helps to raise the quality 
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and quantity oí written language. Children oí Grade 
2 are not capable of correcting their written language, 
but this ability begins to develop at this age—/. D 
London. 

7416. Tilton, James R., & Ottinger, Donald R. 
(Indiana U. Med, Cent.) Comparison of the toy 
play behavior of autistic, retarded, and normal 
children. Psychological Reports, 1964, 967-975.— 
Autistic, mentally retarded, and normal children were 
observed individually during 20-min. play periods in 
which they were allowed complete freedom in the 
selection and use of toys. The observation period was 
divided into 60 segments and Os recorded which of a 
number of defined categories of toy uses occurred dur- 
ing each segment. This technique also provided a 
measure of the number of distinctly different acts com- 
prising S's toy play repertoire, Both normal and re- 
tarded Ss exceeded the autistic Ss, and the normals 
surpassed the retardates in the proportion of overall 
play devoted to combinational uses of toys. The play 
of the autistic group included higher proportions of 
both oral and repetitive uses of toys than that of the 
other groups. The toy play repertoires of the autistic 
Ss contained fewer distinctly different acts than the 
repertoires of either the normals or retardates.—Jour- 
nal summary. 

7417. Tobias, Milton, & Michael, William B. 
Of what use is the concept of bone age? American 
Educational Research Journal, 1964, 1(3), 153-158.— 
Statistical study of relationship between anatomical 
age and the internal functioning and external per- 
formance of children.—S. A. Walters. 

7418. Wang, Hsien-tien; Liu Ching-ho, & Fan 
Tsun-jen. [An investigation into the development of 
concepts in children of 4-9 years.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 4, 352-360.—The investigators 
aim to study developmental trends reflected in chil- 
dren’s ability to classify and to determine the age at 
which classification can be seen as the transitional 
point from perceptual to conceptual thinking. In pur- 
suit of the first aim, 108 children of 4-9 yr. were each 
asked to sort objects depicted on cards, utilizing their 
own ideas of classification; in pursuit of the 2nd aim, 
another 72 children in the age groups of 5, 516, & 6 
were Ss. The results indicate that: (1) children 
under 4 yr. to classify, (2) children of 5-6 yr. show 
a rudimentary ability to classify, but mainly on a 
perceptual level, (3) beyond 6-7 yr. children reveal a 
conceptual ability in classification with conceptual 
thinking appearing to attain a new level, and (4) in 
children from 4-9 yr, the point of transition from per- 
ceptual to conceptual thinking as reflected in ability 
to classify falls between the age of 5-6 yr., especially 
516-6.—I. D. London. 

7419. Wei Chang; Hwang Hsio-ying; Sung 
Ching-yao, & Wang Ch'i-fen. [The development of 
the ability to compare in primary school children.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 274-280.—The 
results of an experimental study indicate that the de- 
velopment of the ability to compare in primary school 
children is influenced by the nature of the objects 
compared and the methods of comparison. The ability 
to compare of primary school children grows grad- 
ually with age and grade.—I. D. London. 

7420. Wortis, Helen, & Freedman, Alfred. (New 
York Med. Coll) The contribution of social en- 
Vironment to the development of premature chil- 
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dren. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(1), 57-68.—1n an anterospective study of develop- 
ment oí premature children of low social class, it was 
found that a greater degree oí deprivation in the 
mother was associated with increased possibility of 
neu ical abnormality in the child. At age 2% the 
child's developmental score reflected neurological im- 
pairment rather than social experience, It was pos- 
sible, however, that poor environment had exerted a 
generally depressing effect upon the premature chil- 
dren as compared to children born at term and living 
in the same environment. Poor environment seemed 
to have an exacerbating effect where there was some 
existing deficit. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7421. Zaporozhets, A. V., & El'konin, D. B. 
(Eds. Psikhologiya dete! doshkol'nogo vozrasta. 
[The psychology of preschool children] Moscow: 
Prosveshchenie, 1964, 352 p. Research reports from 
the Institute of Psychology in Moscow are presented, 
dealing mainly with problems related to the develop- 
ment of the cognitive processes in early and preschool 
childhood. Separate chapters are devoted to the de- 
velopment of sensation, attention, memory, speech, 
thought, imagination, movements, and motor habits.— 


I. D. London. 


7422. Zimbardo, Philip G., Barnard, James W., 
& Berkowitz, Lawrence. (New York U.) The 
role of anxiety and defensiveness in children's 
verbal behavior. Journal of Personality, 1963, 31 
(1), 79-96.—Prior research has shown that anxiety 
interacted with type of interview condition to influ- 
ence both comprehensibility of, and intrusions of affect 
in, children's speech. “While it was predicted that 
high-anxious children given an evaluative interview 
treatment would evidence speech disturbance, the 
similar reaction by low anxious children under per- 
missive conditions was unexpected." The present 
study attempted to replicate and clarify this result: 
Ss perception of the interview situation was experi- 
mentally manipulated so that children varying in their 
chronic level of test anxiety and defensiveness experi- 
enced either evaluative or permissive treatment. The 
data support the earlier results. . The theoretical 
significance of the interaction between anxiety and 
defensiveness is discussed as well as the practical 
consequences of evaluating anxious children on the 
basis of their verbal behavior."—G. T. Lodge. 

Learning 

7423, Blank, Marion, & Bridger, Wagner H. 
(Yeshiva U.) Cross-modal transfer in nursery- 
school children. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1964, 58 (2), 277-282.—Nursery- 
school children were tested on 2 types of cross-modal 
transfer problems: cross-modal equivalence (CHE) 
and cross-modal concepts (CMC). CME, requiring 
recognition of the same object in different sensory 
modalities, was found to depend on age, but not on 
verbailzation. CMC, requiring use of the same con- 
cept on discrimination problems involving dissimilar 
but analogous stimuli presented in different modalities 
(e.g. 1 vs. 2 lights; 1 vs. 2 sounds), was found not 
to depend on general facilitation factors such as warm- 
up and practice in making discriminations. Lan- 
guage, although not sufficient, appeared to be neces- 
sary for this type of cross-modal transfer. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
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7424. Butterfield, Earl C. & Zigler, Edward. 
(Yale U.) The effects of success and failure on 
the discrimination learning of normal and retarded 
children. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70 
(1), 25-31.—30 normal and 30 retarded children 
learned a 3-choice size discrimination following ex- 
posure to experimental tasks under conditions of suc- 
cess, failure, or neutrality. Both normal and retarded 
children learned more quickly following success and 
failure than under the neutral condition. In a 2nd 
study, 32 normal and 32 retarded children learned the 
same criterion task under success or failure condi- 
tions. Here, both success and failure again facilitated 
the performance of both normal and retarded Ss. 
Also, social responsivity interacted with intelligence 
and exeprimental conditions in influencing the chil- 
dren's learning.—Journal abstract. 


7425. Chu Tso-ren. [A study of programmed 
teaching of Chinese characters with young school 
children in its psychological aspect.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 266-273.—In this study it 
is discovered that before the young school child gets 
to comprehend a new character any of 3 possible 
orientations may be employed by him, and as many 
cognitional structures may be involved in his know- 
ing its meaning. In the recognition of a Chinese 
there exist indirect associations between its visual 
image and its pronunciation.—/. D. London. 


7426. Cole, Robert Ք., Dent, Harold E., Egughi, 
Patricia E., Fujii, Kenneth K., & Johnson, Ronald 
C. (U. Hawaii) Transposition with minimal er- 
rors during training trials. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1(4), 355-359.—26 Ss were trained 
to respond to the larger of 2 stimulus squares under a 

» procedure whereby the smaller, unrewarded stimulus 
was faded in, starting with a %o-inch line and in- 
creasing in 30 equal increments until it was completed 
on the last training trial. 1 S verbalized the principle 
of "bigger than" in explaining her choice of the larger 
stimulus. Of the remaining 25 Ss, 18 completed the 
training series while making only 1 or less responses 
to the unrewarded stimulus. These Ss were divided 
into 3 groups and treated under the following sched- 
ule: Group I—immediate transposition test; Group 
II—15 additional training trials with both stimuli 
complete, followed by the transposition test; and 
Group 11-30 additional training trials with both 
stimuli complete, followed by the transposition test. 

e7 Ss who made 2 or more errors on the original 
30 fading-in trials made up a 4th group that was 
tested immediately after the training series. The Ss 
in all groups showed a significant tendency to trans- 
pose. The present results, like other findings cited 
herein, demonstrated certain conditions under which 
Spence's theory of transposition does not appear to 
hold for human Ss.—Journal abstract. 


7427. Friedman, Stanley R. (Louisville Child 
Guidance Clinic) Developmental level and concept 
learning: Confirmation of an inverse relationship. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 3-4.—The ex- 
pected positive direct relationship between intellectual 
Skill and school grade level has been noted by several 
Investigators to show an unexpected depression at the 
4th grade level. 299 children in the Ist through 5th 
grades were tested with a series of sequential-pattern 
problems. The 4th grade depression phenomenon was 
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Observed, and a tentative explanation oí the results 
was offered.—Journal abstract. 

7428. Gollin, Eugene S. Reversal learning and 
conditonal discrimination in children. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1964, 58 
(3), 441-445.— Varying amounts of overtraining on 
a visual discrimination task were given to 3444 and 
414-5 yr. old children who were then trained to re- 
verse the discrimination. In the younger group nega- 
tive transfer on the reversal task increased with 
amount of overtraining. In the older group over- 
training improved reversal learning, significantly in- 
creasing the number of Ss who made an "error" only 
on the Ist reversal trial. This pattern of shifting re- 
sponses was virtually absent in the younger group. 
In Exp. 2 4 groups of 31-4 yr. old Ss had various 
delays between original and reversal learning. Delay 
reduced negative transfer on the reversal but did not 
facilitate conditional discrimination. A ndl abstract, 


7429. Headrick, Mary W., & Ellis, Norman Ք, 
(Peabody Teachers’ Coll.) Short-term visual mem- 
ory in normals and retardates. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(4), 339-347.—In 
2 experiments, 3 groups of Ss differing in ability level 
were tested for retention of a 6-item array by the 
partial report method after delays of 0, 1, 6, 10, 15, 
or 45 sec. The 0-sec. delay produced a performance 
decrement, while delays of 1 and 6 sec. were optimal. 
Performance declined slightly, but significantly, only 
when delays were increased to at least 20 sec. All 
groups improved with daily practice. No significant 
group differences were found, but between-group dif- 
frences were highly consistent across delays and in 
both experiments. The 0-566. performance decrement 
was discussed in terms of metacontrast effects. The 
data suggest that while the average number of items 
retained by Ss may differ with ability level, adequacy 
of retention is comparable for groups differing in 10. 
—Journal abstract. 


7430. Kluppel, D. D., & Jeffrey, W. E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Stimulus labelability as a 
factor in concept formation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15 (3), 918.—The effect on concept attain- 
ment of having numerical instances made up of non- 
labelable as opposed to labelable stimuli was tested 
with 8 yr. old children. There was a significant dif- 
ference between concrete, abstract and numerical con- 
cepts but the difference for the differential representa- 
tion of numerical concepts was not significant. It was 
concluded that the labelability of the stimuli in the 
numerical instances is not a major contributor to their 
difficulty —Author abstract. 

7431. Koppenaal, R. J., Krull, Anna, & Katz, 
Hannah. (U. Manitoba, Canada) Age, interfer- 
ence, and forgetting. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1(4), 360-375.—Children between the 
ages of 4 and 8 yr. learned and recalled (after 24 hr.) 
lists of four paired-associates. Both associates were 
cut-out pictures, except for 1 experiment where 
alphabet letters served as stimulus terms. RI, ԵՆ 
and MMFR were assessed by having children learn 
two lists in an A-B, A-C relation, with control condi- 
tions in which only one list was learned and recalled. 
In 3 consecutive experiments, 4- and 5-yr.-old Ss 
showed considerably less RI and PI than did 8 yr. 
olds. The 8 yr. olds, օո the other hand, showed con- 
sistently better recall of a single list. In a final ex- 
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periment where all Ss had had previous laboratory 
paired-associate learning, the age difference in inter- 
ference disappeared. The implications of these find- 
ings for interference theory are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7432. Myers, Jerome L., & Myers, Nancy A. 
(U. Massachusetts) Secondary reinforcement in 
children as a function of conditioning associations 
and extinction percentages. Journal Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1964, 68(6), 611-612.—64 pre- 
school children were conditioned and extinguished in 
a free operant situation, Extinction re- 
sulted in the presentation of a light on either 20% or 
100% of the trials. For 2 groups the light was paired 
with reward only during conditioning (PAS) ; 2 the 
other 2 groups the light occurred on every trial dur- 
ing conditioning, both rewarded and nonrewarded 
(MAS). For both PAS and MAS conditions, 10097 
presentation of the light resulted in more extinction 
responses. The PAS procedure produced slightly 
= responses than the MAS procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 


7433. Nadirashvili, S. A. (Acad. Sciences, Geor- 
gian SSR, Tbilisi) Stupeni razvitiya obobshche- 
niya v shkol’nom vozraste i voprosy ikh modeliro- 
vaniya. [Stages in the development of generalization 
in school children and the problem of associated model 
building.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 6, 78-88. 
—Using the method of Bruner, Goodnow & Austin, 
the development of generalization of concepts having 
1, 2, 3, and 4 characteristics was studied ri- 
mentally with 200 school children aged 7 to 16 yr. 
It was found that the development of the ability to 
generalize starts at school age and passes through 2 
stages. In Stage A (7-10 yr.) Ss generalize utilizing 
positive examples. In Stage B (11-14 yr.), all types 
of positive and negative examples are utilized sys- 
tematically to generalize the characteristics of a class 
of objects. Models of these stages, formulated in 
terms of mathematical logic, are presented.—L. Zusne. 


7434. Pavenstedt, Eleanor. (Boston U.) A 
comparison of the child-rearing environment of 
upper-lower and very low-lower class families. 
American. Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(1), 
89-98.—Normal personality development, even with- 
out intellectual stimulation, permits children from 
stable upper-lower class homes to adjust and learn in 
lst grade. In contrast, retardation and deviation in 
personality development studied in children of dis- 
organized "multi-problem" families, interfere seriously 
with learning. Enrichment programs are alerted to 
broad range of preparedness in lower-class children.— 
Journal abstract. 

7435. Rheingold, Harriet L., Stanley, Walter C., 
& Doyle, Gerald A. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Visual and auditory reinforcement of a manipula- 
tory response in the young child. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(4), 316-326.— 
Children, aged 2-5 yr., were given an opportunity 
to touch a ball and tó discover that a touch could re- 
sult in a short sequence of motion pictures accom- 
Panied by music. The reinforcing effects of the visual 
and auditory stimuli were assessed primarily by the 
extent to which fixed ratio (FR) schedules of rein- 
forcement controlled rate of response. In 1 group of 
20 Ss assigned to FRs, 15 Ss showed increasing rates 
of response with advancing ratios. In a 2nd group 
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of 5 Ss maintained on continuous reinforcement 
(CRF), none showed a progressive increase in rate 
of response during the session. The data indicate 
that the stimuli functioned as reinforcers, The find- 
ings suggest that manipulatory behaviors, through 
which the child learns some of the dimensions of his 
environment, can be maintained by the stimulation 
resulting from the manipulation.—Journal abstract. 


7436. Stone, Ք. Beth, & Rowley, Vinton N. 
(State U. Iowa, Coll. Med.) The effect of number 
of choice-alternatives in the Taffel technique upon 
rate of condi and awareness in children. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 181-184.—5 
groups of 10 6th-grade children were subjected to a 
Taffel-type conditioning procedure in which number 
of choice-alternatives was varied from 2 to 6. Neither 
rate of conditioning nor frequency of Ss verbalizing 
awareness were influenced by this task variable, Of 
the 50 Ss, 21 verbalized awareness of the response- 
reinforcement contingency; the rate of conditioning 
for these Ss was greater than that for the Ss who 
failed to verbalize awareness.—Author abstract, 

7437. Triska, K., & Linhart, J. Stadijny Vývoj 
a Dëtská Psychologie. [Development of phases in 
child pohon .] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 
6(4), Concept formation was studied in 
5-14 yr. old school children. Card sorting and differ- 
entiation were reinforced by food. Results showed 
that the intellectual development passes through 2 
distinct stages separated at 7 and 11 ZŠ by periods of 
rapid changes—lasting up to 1 yr.—H. Bruml. 

7438. Walters, Richard H., & Brown, Murray. 
(U. Waterloo) A test of the high-magnitude the- 
ory of a ion. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1(4), 376-387.—The high-magnitude 
theory of aggression predicts that training in high- | 
intensity responses will lead a child to behave in 
interpersonal situations in ways that will be labeled 
as aggressive. In Part 1 of the study, grade 2 chil- 
dren were twice trained on an automated Bobo doll; 
in one training session they were reinforced for 
high-intensity hitting responses, while in the other 
training session they were reinforced for low-inten- 
sity hitting responses. Following each training ses- 
sion, each child competed in physical-contact games 
with a grade 2 child who did not otherwise participate 
in the study. The Ss’ physically aggressive responses 
were recorded by Os. In Part 2 of the study, kinder- 
garten and grade 1 children were twice trained in a 
nonaggressive lever-pressing task; the children were 
reinforced in 1 training session for high-intensity 
responses and in the other session for low-intensity 
responses. The testing procedure was the same as in 
Part 1. In both parts of the study, children were 
judged to be more aggressive following high-intensity 
training than following low-intensity training. — 
Journal abstract. 

7439. White, Sheldon ԷԼ, & Plum, Gerald E. 
(Ս. Chicago) Eye movement photography during 
children’s discrimination learning. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Child Psychology, 1964, 1(4), 327-338.— 
2 experiments are reported in which 3/sec. photo- 
graphic records of eye movements were made while 
nursery school children attempted learning set series 
of 8 discrimination problems. Children given a series 
involving interesting and distinctive stimuli per- 
formed better, and showed more eye movements, than 
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children given a difficult series. Several 
waggested that — increase as learning 
becomes optimal, and thereafter. Evidence 
of sudden in these and other data is pre- 
sented —Journal 3 - 

7440. Wu, C. & Lipsitt, Lewis P. (Brown 
U.) [aedi i er u atra sak A (Brown 
tion in Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(1), 


13-14.—Effects of test-defined anxiety and instruc- 
tion-induced stress on verbal mediation were investi- 
gated in SS Sth children, under the expectation 
that increases in drive level would enhance both 
mediated facilitation and interference, Both facilita- 
tion and interference were obtained, but anxiety and 
stress tended to increase errors on all types of word 
pairs, including nonmediational control pairs.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 

7441. Youniss, James, & Furth, Hans G. (Catho- 
lic U. America) Attainment and transfer of logi- 
cal connectives in children. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 55(6), 357-361.—Children, CA 10 
through 13, classified by correction procedure in- 
stances of conjunction, exclusive disjunction, and 
conjunctive absence, responded by means of symbols 
which distinctly represented logical connectives and 
stimulus elements. Ss who attained criterion were 
subsequently required to identify new instances of 
these classes by means of the learned symbols. While 
no definite age trend emerged in performance on the 
initial task, on the uncorrected transfer task with new 
instances the 2 older groups were clearly superior 
to the puer Ss. Apparently success on attainment 
could achieved through rote, but only the older 
Ss learned at the same time that the symbols referred 
to logical connectives. Results support Piaget's dis- 
tinction between concrete and formal operational 
developmental stages.—Jowrnal abstract. 
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7442. Braun-Lamesch, Marie-Madeleine. (Sor- 
bonne, Paris) Contexte et catégories grammati- 
cales: e génétique chez des enfants de 8 a 
13 ans. [Context and grammatical categories: Ge- 
netic study of 8 to 13 year old children.] Psychologie 
Francaise, 1964, 9(2), 118-127.—300 Ss were given 
9- and 17-word phrases from which were omitted 
words representing 8 grammatical categories with 
instructions to supply the missing word. The best 
results were obtained with verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs in that order. The 9-word phrases were 
more correctly completed than the longer ones. 
Parallel results were found for the different age 
groups.—C. J. Adkins. 

7443. Byrliba, K. M. (Inst. Psychol., Moscow) 
Ob individual’nykh i bozrastnyyh osobenno: 
akkyratnosti y mladshikh shkol’nikov. [On indi- 
vidual differences of accuracy in young school chil- 
dren.] Voprosy Psikhologii 1963, 9(6), 138-148.— 
This article is concerned with motivation for accu- 
racy in children of Grades 1, 2, and 3. Interest was 
focused on precision in personal hygiene habits, in 
Scholastic tasks, in observation of the daily routine, 
and in work chores. The motivation of the children 
Was assessed by means of a questionnaire which 
asked about his attitude towards the accuracy of 
friends, his feelings when he was pointed out for 
being inaccurate, etc. Children's motives differed 
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in strength, level of awareness, and direction or goal, 
Frequency data is presented for various indices of 
this. Actual performance was observed for the same 
children and an attempt made to correlate their be. 
havior and questionnaire responses. Noted were suck 
items as the fact that consistency of accuracy across 
— situations decreases with age from Grades 1-3. 
—H. Pick. 


7444. Deutsch, Martin. (New York Med. Coll.) 
The role of social class in language development 
and cognition. American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 1965, 35(1), 78-88—Language is a dimension 
through which unfavorable environment can inhibit 
development. Interrelationships among language and 
some demographic variables are reported for 292 
children. Findings were that both lower-class and 
minority group status are associated with poorer 
language functioning. This association 8 stronger 
for Sth than for Ist-grade children. Imp!:-ations are 
drawn for the school’s role. (17 ret.) Hour 
abstract. 


7445. Epshtein, D. A. Formirovanie khimi- 
cheskikh sposobnostef y ychashchikhsya. [Forma- 
tion of chemical abilities in school children.] Vo- 
pros} Psikhologii, 1963, 9(6), 106-116.—The author 
tries to make a case for the existence of chemical 
abilities like mathematical abilities. To do this he 
analyzes the work of chemists. He finds common to 
chemists in various work situations a concern with 
interactions between substances and the creation of 
new substances. Chemical skills involve specific types 
of thinking on one hand—a synthesis of the concrete 
and abstract, and definite manual skills on the other 
hand. Besides this sharp observation and quick 
reactions are often demanded of chemists. Observa- 
tion and interview of pupils studying chemistry and 
working in a chemical factory suggest that their 
interest in chemistry began only in the 7th grade 
when they began to study it in school, that the pos- 
sibility of practical application was important in the 
development of this interest, etc.—H. Pick. 

7446. Hochberg, Julian, & Brooks, Virginia. 
(Cornell U.) Recognition by preliterate children 
of reversible-perspective figures. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 802—3- to 5-yr. olds 
indicated which of a sheet of 20 reversible-perspective 
pictures looked most like each of 5 transparent poly- 
hedral models. First choices agreed significantly 
with prediction and with earlier findings with adults. 
Author abstract. 

7447. Jann, Gladys R, Ward, Marion M., & 
Jann, Henry W. A longitudinal study of articula- 
tion, deglutition, and malocclusion. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 829(4), 424-435. 
—958 children selected from Grades 1-3 in 2 ele- 
mentary schools in Rochester, New York, in which 
there were no speech-correction programs, were se- 
lected on the basis of normal hearing, normal intelli- 
gence, average socio-economic background, and ab- 
sence of physical handicap. Patterns of swallowing, 
articulation օք (1), (s-z), (ո), and (18-45), and 
dental occlusion over a 2-yr. period. The data con- 
firmed the presence of the tongue-thrust syndrome 
in the majority of the population studied. Maturation 
alone did not appear to reduce appreciably the inci- 
dence.—M. F. Palmer. 
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744. Kaspar, Joseph 
(Northwestern U. Met S w 


a specific error in diamonds 

Journal of Experimental ChQ4 Peyc , 1964, 1 
4), M1-M &—1In order to test the that 
production of cars or on the horizontal 
angles of diamonds is due to an to perceive 
whole relationships, 9 Sa were asked to D 

! drawn in 4 colors. The effect of draw 

this figure 3 times was to reduce the 
number of wings drawn immediately and 
in a follow-up. Ií this type of difficulty is 


would 
damage produces difficulties in an «պ 


7449. Krutetskil, V. A. (Ed.) Voprosy 

2 

mec of abilities of school children.] Moscow: 
osveshchenie, 


7450. Lindell, Ebbe. The Swedish 
Method. Copenhagen, Denmark: Ejnar M յ 
1964, 84 p.—A battery of 23 tests was utilized for 80 
Ss, 10 each in the i and control groups in 
Grades 3 to 6 inclusive. Various factors were in- 
vestigated as follows: hand movement (found ոօ 


Signiticance in writing ability); word ազ 
(none); auditory KD none); spoken 
fase (most important factor, as poor spellers have 


ք peech habits); understand word 
SE կոա $ ateh (some Ը». Բան ; 
); and interests, 

Persons 


memory (some); literality 
attitudes and personality ( 
who cannot s clearly have read 
difficulties. onetics is of some 
ability is a verbal ability even in 
highly irregular spelling, and so also it է in 
writing ability. More research is planned with these 
same tests. (228 ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

7451. Liu Sun-chu; Chao Chiin-chieh; Li Shan- 
— Kuo Nr Tai ae od & Muo, 

ao-hsiing. preliminary study on charac- 
teristics of memory for pictorial and verbal materials 
in primary school children.) Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 171-177.—The memory of pri- 
mary school children for pictorial and verbal mate- 
rials show the following characteristics: (1) For 


Ët 
as 


with advancing class level. (4) Only a small portion 
oí the 1st grade pupils can make use of “attempt to 
recall” as a method for memorization, while some 
children of the 3rd grade use association and classi- 
fication as methods for memorization. Children of 
the 5th grade are capable of consciously employing 


garten children had some type of I 
present wa à more intensive € 
— alte in age from 1 yt. 


7454. Pflederer, Marilyn. (Northwestern Ս.) 
The responses of to — 
Piaget's our- 

mal of Research in Music Education, 1964, 12 մ: 
251-268.—Ss included 8 5-yr-old ki il- 
dren and 8 8-yr-old 3rd graders in m., 
selected ir teachers, the only cri- 


invariant in the child's mind even 
occur in its form or in the total stimulus field oí 
which the i i 


7455. Schubenz, Si ed, & Bóhmig, Steffen. 
Grunewaldstr. 35, Berlin) Untersuchungen zur 
sthenie: II. Legasthenie und Intelligenz. 
[Investigations of dyslexia: 11. Dyslexia and intelli- 
gence.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle & angewandte 
Psychologie, 1964, 11(3), 515-523.—Children with 
reading difficulties distinguished themselves from a 
control group on 2 subtests of an IQ-test. They were 
inferior in Arithmetic Reasoning, but superior in the 
Object Assembly-test. This result is interpreted as 
a weakness of the memory storage system of these 
children.. J. Koppitz. 
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7456. Ting Tsu-yin. [The development of the 
ability to — — pictures in children.] Acta Psy- 


chologica Sinica, 1964, No. 2, 161-169.—It is shown 
that the level of ability to observe pictures in children 
is influenced by the content of the picture and the 
instructions employed. The results do not confirm 
Binet's contention that it is solely determined by 
innate intelligence or “age.” The development of 
the ability to observe pictures in children may be 
considered as consisting of the following stages: 
(1) recognition of individual objects, (2) recogni- 
tion of spatial relations, (3) recognition of causal 
relations, and (4) recognition of content as a whole. 
-Վ. D. London. 


Personality 


7457. Argyle, Michael. (U. Oxford, England) 
Introjection: A form of social learning. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 391-402.—Evi- 
dence from previous studies is interpreted in terms 
of introjection as the learning of self-reactions from 
the reactions of others. This form of learning differs 
from others in that it is more permanent, generalizes 
to all situations, and exists in conflict with the rest 
of the personality. A number of investigations are 
reported showing that introjection takes place for 
some children, but not others, particularly from the 
same-sexed parent, and when there is a warm and 
dependent relationship. It is concluded that the most 
plausible accounts are that parents persuade and teach 
children to react to their own behavior in certain 
ways, and that 2-person interaction may lead to 
fantasied anticipation of the other’s reactions. (46 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7458. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) The 
configurative method for surer identification of 
personality dimensions, notably in child study. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 269-270.—The 
strategy of using short tests at the exploratory stages 
of determining personality factors in young children 
has one drawback: it leads to difüculties in factor 
matching unless a rigorous test is used. However, 
by using what is here defined as the configurative 
method of matching, the greater number of tests em- 
ployed in this approach can compensate for their 
unreliability through brevity. A formula is given for 
obtaining the correlations among factors from two 
studies with common variables, to determine the 
degree of matching.—Journal abstract. 

7459. Lordi, William M., & Silverberg, Jacob. 
(Memorial Guidance Clinic, Richmond, Va.) In- 
fantile autism: A family approach. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(3), 360- 
365.—The symptomatology and behavior pattern of 
this syndrome relate to the child's inability to "utilize 
the auxiliary, executive ego functions of the sym- 
biotic partner, the mother, to orient himself in the 
outside or the inner world." Mothers tended to 
vicariously express their feelings of frustration and 
anxiety through the child and the maternal reaction 
to the bizarre behavior ranged from physical flight to 
fears that they would destroy the child. "The fathers 
generally demonstrated attitudes competitive with the 
child for the mother's mother-like qualities. Parents 
attributed the deviant behavior to very unrealistic 
sources, sometimes mystical, or psychologically denied 
the existence of a problem. Parents avoided viewing 
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their own relationships as a legitimate course to 
pursue and an irrational guilt-laden personal indict. 
ment is inferred.—R. F. Allen. 

7460. Ogino, S. [A psychological analysis of the 
isolated at the preschool period.] Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Education, 1964, 11, 269-279.— Isolated 
(A), rejected (B), and popular Ss (C) were ob. 
served in a kindergarten by means of the sociometric 
method. In the Ist observation period the As were 
found to be more independent, unoccupied, and to be 
having less interaction with other children than any 
other group when playing. In the 2nd period the 
As played more “directively” and more cooperatively 
than in the 1st. The Bs and Cs also tended to show 
a socially more desirable behavior in the 2nd period 
than in the Ist. Aggressive behavior decreased in 
all the groups. However, the directiveness of the 
Cs changed into "reciprocal directiveness." The Pic- 
ture Frustration Test separated the As from the 
other 2 groups by the excessive immaturity in "group 
conformity." Analysis of parent-child relationships 
showed that the As were rejected emotionally by the 
parents, especially the father. The Bs were accepted 
by the father but rejected by the mother. The Cs 
were accepted by both parents. 4 types of As were 
distinguished: socially immature, socially recessive, 
socially uninterested, and socially rejected types.— 
English summary. 

7461. Pieper, William J., Lessing, Elise E., & 
Greenberg, Harold A. (U. Illinois) Personality 
traits in cesarean-normally delivered children. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11(5), 466- 
471.—This study compared 188 pairs of normally and 
cesarean delivered children—matched for age, sex, 
1266, ordinal position, and father’s occupational level 
—on a large number of personality traits including 
some previously found to differentiate between these 
2 groups. With only 1 exception, the minute number 
of differences found favor the normally delivered 
children, Both age and sex are significant factors 
in the incidence of differential effects of cesarean vs. 
normal delivery. Since an inconsequential number 
of statistically significant differences was found (17 
out of 380), the null hypothesis of no difference was 
accepted.—J. A. Lücker. 

7362. Stroup, Atlee L., & Hunter, Katherine J. 
(Coll. Wooster) Sibling position in the family 
and personality of offspring. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1965, 27(1), 65-68.—The relationship 
between sibling position and personality of the child 
is still a matter of some controversy. In an empirical 
study, the authors collected standard personality data 
on 1560 white middle- and upper-class college stu- 
dents. The students were categorized in both a 
4-fold scheme of oldest, intermediate, youngest and 
only child by sex; and a l6-position system repre- 
senting a slight modification of that of Sletto, Toman, 
and others. The data did not reveal a positive asso- 
ciation between ordinal position and personality chat- 
acteristics as measured by the Gough Inventory. 
More refined research is called for.—Journal abstract. 

7463. Unger, Sanford M. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) A behavior theory approach to the emer- 
gence of guilt reactivity in the child. Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 5(2), 85-101.—Gailt is conceptual- 
ized as a 2-stage mediating process composed of a 
covert verbal evaluative response and fear or anxiety 
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triggered by the evaluation. This is con- 
tingent upon dependency anxiety, which requires a 
nurturant, evaluative authority figure administering 
discipline over time, Thus the child is conditioned 
to tell himself he should not have done something 
and to experience dependency anxiety that terminates 
with some expiation.—J. M. Reisman, 


Parent-Child Relations 


7464. Heilbrun, Albert B., & Hall, Charles L. 
(U. Iowa) Resource mediation in childhood and 
identification. Journal of Child Psychology, 1964, 
5(2), 139-149.—Social power theory led to the pre- 
diction that maternal identification 1s greatest when 
mothers are perceived as both controlling and nur- 
turant. 329 college Ss (221 male, 108 female) were 
administered the PARI under instructions to com- 
plete it as their mothers would. Ss rated their moth- 
ers on nurturance and punishment. Identification 
was measured by the Adjective Check List. The 
hypothesis was supported for males but not females, 
who appeared to identify with mothers who were con- 
sidered controlling and low nurturant. This finding 
seemed a function of the college sample, in which the 
modern maternal role places professional success 
before homemaking responsibilities J. M. Reisman, 

7465. Mahler, Margaret S. Thoughts about de- 
velopment and individuation. In Eissler, Ruth Տ., 
Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, Marianne 
(Eds.) The psychoanalytic study of the child; 
XVIII. (see 39: 7352) 307-324.—The libidinal avail- 
ability of the mother, because of the emotional de- 
pendence of the child, facilitates the optimal unfolding 
of innate potentialities.—J. L. Khanna. 

7466. Nagler, Shmuel. (Teacher’s Training Coll., 
Israel) Clinical observations on Kibbutz children. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1964, 1(2), 201-216.--1է is shown (on the basis of 
clinical experience) that in spite of the difference 
in structure and function of the Kibbutz-family in 
comparison with the traditional one, no striking 
differences in the psychopathology of the child have 
been revealed. The dynamics of parent-child rela- 
tions prove to be far more decisive as pathogenic 
factors than educator-child relations and far more 
decisive than the organizational framework itself. 
(19 ref.) —Author abstract. 

7467. Nurse, Shirley M. Familial patterns of 
parents who abuse their children. Smith College 
Studies Social Work, 35(1), 1964, 11-25.—Analyzes 
20 cases of parental abuse of children brought before 
Manhattan courts in 1957. Findings include: A 
single child in the family is usually singled out for 
abuse. The abusing families were usually socially 
isolated and were in the lower socio-economic 
stratum, The abusing parent was usually emotionally 
disturbed and/or alcoholic, or delinquent.—G. Elias. 

7468. Patterson, G. R., Littman, R. A., & Hin- 
sey, W. C. (U. Oregon) Parental effectiveness as 
reinforcers in the laboratory and its relation to 
child rearing practices and child adjustment in 
the classroom. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(2). 
180-199.- 41 pairs of parents and 5 to 9 yr. old 
children participated in an operant conditioning 
(marble dropping) situation. “Approval by the par- 
ents produced significant changes in the preferences 
of their children.” Mothers’ answers to a series of 
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structured questions were correlated with a measure 
of change in the child's preference during condition- 
ing in the laboratory. "Because of significant inter- 
action between sex of parent and sex of child for the 
preference change data, separate analyses are pre- 
sented and discussed for mothers-girls, mothers-boys, 
fathers-girls, fathers-boys.” This change was — 
correlated with teachers’ ratings of classroom adjust- 
ment, "Results for girls support the hypothesis that 
children who are responsive to parental approval will 
also behave in socially a ble ways in a free 
social setting such as the public school.” (16 ref.)— 
D. G. Appley. 

7469. Phillips, E. Lakin. (George Washington 
U.) Enhancing the tal role with adolescents. 
Journal of Pastoral Care, 1964, 18, 148-153.—This is 
a PTA address designed to outline attitudes needed 
on the part of adults if “Teenage Tyranny” is to be 
checked.—O. Strunk, 

7470. Schloesser, Patricia T. (Kansas State 
Dept. Health, Topeka) The abused child. Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 28(5), 260-268,—In- 
tentionally inflicted injury by parents, (“the battered 
child syndrome”), is seen as a growing problem. 
The results of a survey made by the Kansas State 
= of Health reporting 85 cases of abused 
children occurring in Kansas in 1962 and 1963 are 
summarized. “Legislation should be carefully devised 
which will provide the most effective protection for 
these children."—J. Z. Elias. 

7471. Shaw, Merville C. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Note on parent attitudes toward inde- 
pendence training and the academic achievement 
of their children. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 55(6), 371-374.—The attitudes of the 
parents of 64 academic achievers (31 males, 33 fe- 
males) and 51 underachievers (36 males, 15 females) 
were compared on an Ind lence Training Inven- 
tory. 2 questions were asked: what were the goals 
of your independence training procedures, and at 
what age did you expect your child to have achieved 
mastery of these goals.? Outcomes were not clear- 
cut, but 4 hypotheses relative to these groups appear 
reasonable: the demands made by parents of achievers 
were more specific, parents of achievers wanted their 
children to learn to make their own decisions, parents 
of achievers expected their children to be more adult 
in their behavior, parents of underachievers were 
concerned with having their children learn to protect 
their personal rights.—Journal abstract. 

7472. Tallman, Irving. (U. Minnesota) Spousal 
role differentiation and the socialization of se- 
verely retarded children. Journal of Marriage & 
the Family, 1965, 27(1), 37-42.—Aspects of the 
Parsons-Bales theory of socialization processes pro- 
vide a basis for propositions pertaining to the father's 
role with severely retarded children. Data are pre- 
sented which tend to support hypotheses predicting 
that fathers of severely retarded children are less 
adaptable than are mothers and are apt to be more 
vulnerable to socially imposed criteria and extra- 
familial influences. Additional hypotheses are pro- 
posed which suggest a number of consequences of 
fathers’ sensitivity to extrafamilial pressures.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7473. Welins, Elsa G. Some effects of pre- 
mature parental responsibility on the older sibling. 
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Smith College Studies Social Work, 35(1), 1964, 
26—40.—10 psychiatric clinic attending mothers, who 
had assumed parental responsibility of younger sib- 
lings at early ages, were interviewed. While most 
Ss denied having had unpleasant feelings regarding 
this responsibility, the authors conclude that the pa- 
tients were using the defense of "denial" to conceal 
extremely hostile feelings.—G. Elias. 
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7474. Aiba, Hitoshi (Waseda U. Japan) 
Hautwiderstandsmessungen an konstitutionellen 
Grund- und Entwicklungsvarianten der Pubertät. 
[Skin resistance measurements on constitutional 
ground and developing variants of puberty.] Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1964, 6(2), 53-66.—Accord- 
ing to the concepts of Kretschmer there are 9 
constitutional types during puberty- these are: 
Altersentsprechende, Acceleriertesynchron, Retardi- 
erte-synchron, Retardierte-Asynchron, Synchrone, 
Asynchrone, Allegemeinevegetative, Stigmen, Endo- 
krine-stigmen and Astheniker. The main problem 
with Kretschmer’s classification involves the second- 
ary sexual characteristics of the 9 types. One aspect 
of this is skin resistance. The author classified more 
than 200 Ss according to Kretschmer’s system. Only 
males between the ages of 13 and 18 were studied. 
Steinwach's apparatus was used to measure skin 
resistance, The main finding was that those Ss who 
showed atypical characteristics tended also to have 
unstable skin resistance levels—4wthor abstract. 

7475. Ansari, Anwar. (Aligarh Muslim U., 
India) A study of adolescent fantasy. Manas, 
1964, 11(2), 63-73.—10 modified pictures from Sy- 
mond’s Picture-Story Test were administered to 40 
adolescents. The dominant themes were aggression, 
depression, anxiety, ambition, right vs. wrong. The 
themes of ambition and depression were significantly 
more frequent among older adolescents ; Tight vs, 
wrong in prosperous adolescents; and aggression, 
depression, anxiety, family relationship and eroti- 
cism in girls.—U. Pareek. 

7476. Crow, L. D., & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll.) Adolescent development and adjustment. 
(2nd Ed.) NYC: McGraw-Hill, 1965. xi, 523 p— 
Parts I and II are devoted to a consideration of the 
significance of the biological and cultural bases of 
adolescence including patterning of growth, maturing 
mental abilities, and changing emotional patterns. 
Part III includes discussions concerning various in- 
herent and environmental factors that serve as moti- 
vators of adolescent attitudes, behavior, and devia- 
tions. Part IV deals with problems encountered by 
the adolescent in his family, school, and vocational 
living. "Special exercises are included . . . to give 
the student firsthand experience in working with and 
studying adolescents at different stages in their de- 
velopment."—E. L. Gaiey, 

7477. Galota, S. (U. Gorakhpur, India) Psycho- 
logical adjustment and industrialization. Indian 
Psychological Review, 1964, 1(1), 21-24—An ad- 
justment inventory was administered to 3058 boys of 
ages 14 and 16. The analysis of the data showed 
that there is increasing satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with the home and the school environment respec- 
tively with increase in age. There is a remarkable 
deterioration in the social adjustment of the older 
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urban boys. The industrial area boys were found 
to be superior in home and social adjustment, while 
the rural boys found more satisfaction in the school 
area.—U. Pareek. 

7478. Gottlieb, David. (Michigan State U.) 
Goal aspirations and goal fulfillments: Differences 
between deprived and affluent American adoles- 
cents. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 
34(5), 934-941.—From data collected among Negro 
and white students in both segregated and interracial 
high schools, the following was observed: Socio- 
economic status, race and certain dependent variables 
were related. Lower class background meant a 
lower level of parental education, higher incidence of 
family disorganization and residential mobility, and 
a greater number of peers. Occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations, which related significantly to per- 
ceptions of teachers and goal orientation, also de- 
pended on race and socioeconomic status.—Journal 
abstract. 

7479. Hsieh Chien-chiu. [Studies on the ability 
of moral judgment in adolescents.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1964, No. 3, 258-265.—This study tests 
the assumption that the adolescent’s ability to render 
moral judgments is closely related to their intellectual 
level. The Ss were required to make judgment of 
the moral behavior of characters described in a 
written text. A considerable number of adolescents 
were shown to have the ability to make a judgment 
based on the nature of the moral deed, being able to 
analyze the concrete situations and to discriminate 
between matters of primary and secondary impor- 
tance. Marked individual differences in moral judg- 
ment were also noted.—I. D. London. 

7480. Wass, Betty M., & Eicher, Joanne B. 
Clothing as related to role behavior of teen-age 
girls. Quarterly Bulletin, 1964, 47(2), 206-213.— 
The findings from this study of teen-age girls in the 
9th grade of a Midwestern high school support state- 
ments which implied that apparel is chosen for par- 
ticular roles, oftentimes is changed when roles are 
changed and frequently is influential in affecting be- 
havior. Similar studies need to be conducted not only 
with other age groups of women but also with male 
respondents. In addition, other variables such as 
social class and rural-urban residence need investi- 
gation in order to discover whether there may be 
other significant relationships between clothing and 
role behavior in particular situations. (15 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 
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7481. Birren, James E. (NIH) The psychology 
of aging. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 
1964. ix, 303 ք. $6.95.—Following a general review 
of the dynamics of the life cycle as a whole, socio- 
cultural and biological determinants of aging are 
discussed. Changes in sensory functions, perception, 
Speed and timing, psychomotor skills and learning are 
presented in the light of data from human and animal 
research. The author further explores—with the 
Support of statistical findings—aspects of intellectual 
functioning, employment, productivity, achievement, 
and personality variables in relation with the aging 
process, as well as forms of maladjustment and psy- 
chopathology characteristic of old age. The con- 
cluding chapter deals with review of life experiences, 
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concern with reconciliation in the last stage of life, 
and termination, with the intention “to help 
concepts and language to aid in bringing this period 
of life span into objective context. AH. Doman, 

7482. Dejaiffe, G., Constantanidis, )., Rey-Bellet, 
J., & Tissot, R. Corrélations — — dans 
les démances de l'áge avancé. [Electroclinical cor- 
relations in the dementias of advanced .] Acta 
Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64(7), 
677-707.—“' Diagnosis by means of EEG only pro- 
vides but signs of probability as to the etiol of 
dementias. When the etiologic diagnosis has 
based on clinical data, the EEG furnishes relatively 
precise indications as to the clinical form of the 
dementia. Pick’s dementias differ completely from 
Alzheimer’s presenile diseases. The latter have an 
EEG pattern similar to the pattern of “alzheimerized” 
senile dementias but very distinct from simple senile 
dementia,"—F. Sanua. 

7483. Harlan, William H. (Ohio U.) Social 
status of the aged in three Indian villages. Hita 
Humana, 1964, 7(3-4), 239-52.—The common as- 
sumption that the aged are more highly regarded in 
pre-industrial community, in contrast to their rela- 
tively low status in modern society is tested in the 
study of 3 village societies in India. The eldest male 
is not always the head of the family. Loss of a spouse 
is accompanied by loss of status in the aged. Control 
by parents of family affairs are often relinquished 
after middle age, and participation in community 
activities is also reduced. It is pointed out that the 
change in status of the aged in modern industrial 
societies is not necessarily the result of urbanization 
and industrialization. The theoretical idealized norms 
appear to be quite different from what is seen in the 
actual social practices as they affect the aged, not 
only in pre-industrial, but in contemporary society 
as well.—J. L. Yager. 

7484. Munnichs, Joep M. A. (U. Nijmegen, 
Netherlands) Loneliness, isolation and social re- 
lations in old age: A pilot survey. Vita Humana, 
1964, 7(3-4), 228-238.—410 Ss 65 years of age and 
older from 3 Dutch communities of varying size— 
small town, large town, and a metropolitan city— 
were interviewed in an effort to discover the relation- 
ship between loneliness, defined as a feeling of being 
alone, and isolation,—a reduction in the number of 
social contacts. This reduction may be seen as a 
progressively increasing one due to the loss of con- 
temporaries and fewer opportunities for social con- 
tact. Results reveal a significant link between the 2 
factors. Loneliness is seen as a response to isolation, 
ie., all aged people who felt lonely were also isolated. 
A fairly large percentage of the aged was also aware 
of this isolation. It is pointed out that isolation is 
only 1 condition leading to loneliness, individual fac- 
tors of a social nature contributing to the feeling.— 
J. L. Yager. 
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7485. Aronfreed, Justin, & Rever, Arthur. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Internalized behavioral suppres- 
sion and the timing of social punishment. J ournal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(1), 3-16. 
—This paper reports an experiment which demon- 
strates that punishment of an act at its initiation 1s 
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more effective than punishment at its completion in 
producing internalized suppression of the act. The 


umet, which is carried out with 9. and 10-yr- 
children, 15 used to support a theoretical analysis 
of internalized suppression in terms of 2 sequential 
acquisition processes. The 1st process is the attach- 
ment of anxiety to the intrinsic cues provided by 
either the behavioral or cognitive stimulus correlates 
of an incipient transgression. The 2nd is the attach- 
ment of anxiety reduction to the intrinsic correlates 
of suppression. The experimental findings are also 
extended to suggest that a number of features of 
naturalistic socialization, other than timing of pun- 
ishment, affect internalized suppression through their 
impact on: (a) the temporal locus and intensity of 
the anxiety that motivates suppression and (b) the 
reinforcement of the suppression itself. The verbal 
mediation of socializing agents is singled out as the 
WER significant of these features. (32 ref.)—Journal 
struct. 


7486. Back, Kurt W., Hood, Thomas C., & 
Brehm, Mary L. (Duke U.) The subject role in 
small p experiments. Social Forces, 1964, 43 
(2), 181-187.— The social psychological experiment 
is seen as a system of Es and Ss, instead of the 
classical experimental model of introduction of single 
variables into a controlled situation. It is a special 
kind of interpersonal system, v similar to that 
described as play, namely separate in time and space, 
uncertain, սոք ive, free and governed by rules 
and make believe. Methodological difficulties occur 
because Es and Ss do not play the same game and 
because of the overlap of the game system with the 
part of the S's life situation. Several studies are 
described which investigate the effects of the diffi- 
culties in taking the S role. 1 study showed the dif- 
ferent meanings of volunteering for an experiment for 
men and women. Another set of experiments showed, 
through physiological measures, the meaning of dif- 
ferent phases of the experiment for the Տ. Examina- 
tion of these methodological studies shows the gain 
for the understanding of experimental results through 
the use of the play model.—Journal abstract. 

7487. Berninghausen, David K., & Faunce, 
Richard W. (Ս. Minnesota) Ճո exploratory 
study of juvenile delinquency and the reading of 
sensational books. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1964, 33(2), 161-168.—39 institutionalized juve- 
nile delinquent boys were matched with 39 non- 
delinquents. A test-retest approach was used to 
determine the reliability of a check list designed to 
discover which books the boys had read. Reliability 
coefficients of .65 for the nondelinquents and .75 for 
the delinquents were obtained. Almost 74 of the books 
the boys claimed to have read on the Ist check list 
were claimed as not read when the check list was 
given a 2nd time about 2 wk. later.—G. F. Wooster. 


7488. Blumenfeld, Warren S. (Purdue U.) 
Some correlates of TV medical drama viewing. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 901-902.—Stu- 
dent variables related to viewing were grade, sex, 
perceived length of physicians' education, and atti- 
tude toward physician; parent variables were bread- 
winner status, sex, political preference, perceived 
length of physicians' education, and attitude toward 
physician. Viewing was general—Journal summary. 
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scores. Journal of the Indian Acad- 
Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 69-76.—15 
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behaviour of farmers in a 


farm families 
of AQ scores was posi- 
Categorization of adopters as infra- 


for vasectomy. Journal 
of Family Welfare, 1964, 11(1), 36-48.—A study of 
some demographic characteristics and motivating 
factors for vasectomy on the basis of a probability 
of 200 vasectomised Ss showed that the 
age of persons who volunteered for vasec- 
37 yr. Literate husbands appeared to be 
motivated. Too many children (usually 5) 
poor economic conditions were the compelling 
,to undergo . The existence of a 
living child was very essential The norm 
be for persons to have 3 male living children 
making up their mind about vasectomy. Self- 
cision was the most important factor for under- 
going the operation—U. Pareek. 
7493. Cole, D. L. (Occidental Coll.) Affiliative 
behavior at the time of the President’s assassina- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 326— 
Students were queried regarding their tendencies 
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cance (.10) but in the predicted direction, 
abstract, 


7494, Coles, Robert. Social str and 
ness. Psychiatry, 1964, 27(4), 30S-S15,— 
the onset of weariness in veteran activists of the 
rights movement in America, and some of the 
it might be clinically treated. Symptoms of 
depression syndrome are exhaustion, despair, 
tration, and rage. Contains case examples. 
Uprichard. » 

7495. Couch, Carl J. & Murray, John Տ. (Michi 
gan State U.) nt others and 
Sociometry, 1964, 27(4), 502-509.— Associations 
tween received evaluation and choice of b 
others differed for 3 classes of role 
Among elementary teachers no consistent associations 
were found; among agricultural extension specialists, 
selection of clients as significant others was 
ated with receiving positive evaluation; among 
cultural extension agents selection of both clients and 
administrative superiors as significant was associated. 
with positive evaluation. The difference in associa- 
tions observed is interpreted as resulting from the 
difference in the nature of the roles.—Author 

7496. Davids, Anthony. (Brown U.) Stability 
of personal and social preferences in emotionally 
disturbed and normal children. Journal of Abnor- 
mal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 556-559.— 
Preferences for friends, colors, and food were 
in institutionalized disturbed children and normal 
elementary school children, subgrouped at 3 age lev- 
els. Stability of preferences for friends and for food 
indicated at the beginning and end of a 20-min. 
interval revealed an orderly developmental progres- 
sion within the normal group. Such consistent de- 
velopmental trends were not found within the dis- 
turbed group and comparison with the normal - 
children showed significantly higher proportions of — 
stable friendship choices and stable food preferences 
in the normal group. No significant differences im 
stability of color preferences were found either within 
or between the groups. Attitudinal stability, within 
the limits of this exploratory investigation, tended to 
be specific to each of the 3 areas rather than à ` 
general personality characteristic.—Journal abstract. 

7497. de Jung, John E. (U. Oregon) Effects 
of rater frames of reference of peer ratings. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 1964, 33(2), 121-131. 
—4 classes of upper elementary grade public 
children were twice administered the Syracuse Scales. 
of Social Relations, 2 classes receiving a nonexplicit 
referent frame instruction and on the following day 
an explicit referent frame instruction, and 2 phe 
receiving the "all children known" followed by the 
“all persons known" referent instruction. In gener 
the rating data from the 4 classes twice tested using 
different reference frame instructions strongly sup- 
port the need for explicitness of instruction in helping 
the rater develop a common inter-pupil frame of 
reference.—G. F. Wooster. 


7498. De Jung, John Ք., & Edmonson, Barbara. 
(U. Kansas) Pupil recall populations: Size, shape, 
and selection for peer-rating reference frames. 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 903-917.—Lists ` 
of "all persons known" to them were obtained from 50 
6th grade pupils in combined class and take-home 
sessions. Approximately 13,000 names were recalled. ` 
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Mating: of these recall persons em s socia! oeni sao- 
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isg the Syracue «է Social Meletiones, 


given 


lack of leniency) in the pupil's 
much larger recall 
Syracuse Scales rat 
Journal summary, 
7409. Desroches, Harry — 1 —— 
ք. (VA Cent. Mountain H Tenn.) 
ship between social distance and 
grades. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
NA social distance scale and an | 
administered to 39 males and 40 females 
general psychology courses. The following 
were obtained: (1) females scored higher 
distance than males and (2) males or females 
low social distance obtained better grades than 
or females with high social distance. (16 ref. 
Journal summary. 
co „ V. (U. Delaware) 
rations person perception 
isual interaction E relation to sex, 
and need for affiliation. Journal of P. 
1963, 31(1), 1-20.—"16 ch " 
degree of n allis- 
competitiveness 


groups of 3 women, 
tion and further differentiated by the 


, were 


tion... . Interrelationships 
competitive situations, and 


D 4 LT e — . The results 
6. (An at women զավ E tare 
at one another than did men . . . (3) . . . sex and 


n affiliation interacted to affect 
rei.) —G. T. Lodge. 


7501. Farina, & Ring, Kenneth. (U. 
Connecticut) ege een eg 
illness on interpersonal relations. Jowrmal oj Ab- 
normal Psychology, 1965, 70 1), 47-51.—This study 
was carried out to measure the influence of ge 
attitudes toward mental illness on 2 aspects of inter- 
on a motor 


personal interaction: an Ss 

task iring cooperative effort and the per = 
other after ha interacted im - 
Gë bere who were induced էօ believe 


performance, because of the greater threat 
posed by a successful peer in comparison to that posed 
y a a a believed to be maladjusted and inadequate. 
It was also found that when a coworker is viewed as 
muentaliy HL e rater ja ber. 
him and blame him for inadequacies in the joint per- 
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Behavioral scientists must help create new institutions 
for conflict resolution that must replace war ií human 
existence is to continue. D. Prager. 


7506. M E., & Kiser, e V. (40 
Wall St, NYC) in the and demo- 
graphic a of women in "Who's Who." 


Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 1965, 43(1), 55- 
75.—The median age of the women reporting in the 
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Glazer, Nathan, & Moynihan, Daniel P. 
the pot: The Negroes, Puerto 
Jews, Italians and Irish of New York City. 
C idge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. Technol 
. . 360p. $5.95.—This book discusses t 
ավի» of achievement of the 5 groups in edu- 
ness, and politics. It shows how cultural 
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7509. Gore, Pearl M., & Rotter, Julian B. (Ohio 
State U.) A personality correlate of 
Journal of Personality, 
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and in the activity of the masses," and criticizes West- 
ern conceptions and methods utilized to affect the 


geology of the masses for "obíuscation" of the 
— —l. D. London, 


7511. Graham, Micael. Crowds and the like in 
Human Relations, 1964, 17(4), . 
390.—There are 7 patterns of play shared by human 
beings and other vertebrates, Some of them fore- 
shadow parts of adult patterns. Adult, gregarious, 
instinctive activity usually fits into 1 of 4 distinet 
patterns, each with its characteristic mood and de 
tails: aggregation, crowd, herd, team. Territorial 
behavior, emigration, and packs are special modifica- 
tions or combinations of the 4 main patterns, In 
civilized behavior, such patterns are atavisms that 
form major hazards as long as they remain uncharted, 
(52 rel.) W. W. Meissner. 

7512, Gunderson, E. K. Eric. Performance 
evaluations of Antarctic volunteers. USN MNRU 
Rep. No. 64-19, 7 p.—Performance evaluations (En- 
listed Performance Evaluation Marks) օք applicants 
for Operation Deep Freeze were compared with those 
of other naval personnel, and volunteers with different 
amounts of experience were compared with each 

er. Performance ratings for Deep Freeze can- 
didates were higher than those of other naval per- 
sonnel of comparable experience. It was concluded 
that special standards or norms should be established 
to aid in selection of the best qualified men from this 
population and that separate norms are required for 
evaluating performance records of those experienced 
naval personnel. The Leadership trait may be more 
discriminating than other traits in this population — 
USN MNRU. 

7513. Gunderson, E. K. Eric; Nelson, Paul D., 
& Orvick, James M. Personal history correlates 
of military performance at a large Antarctic sta- 
tion. USN MNRU Rep. No. 64-22, 6 p.—Relation- 
ships between biographical predictors and superiors’ 
ratings were examined for 2 samples of Navy men 
who wintered-over at a large Antarctic base. Results 
for the large station personnel were very similar to 
those for Navy men studied earlier at smaller stations 
with respect to the favorability of an age-experience- 
rank cluster of variables and the unfavorability of 
past delinquency-truancy record. For a cluster of 
variables pertaining to needs for avocational activities, 
however, validity indicators tended in opposite direc- 
tions for the 2 populations, low avocational activity 
being related to better adjustment at small stations. 
These findings demonstrated signficant effects of en- 
vironmental and organizational factors upon the valid- 
ity of particular biographical predictors. US 
MNRU. 

7514. Hobart, Charles W., & Warne, Nanci. On 
Sources of alienation. Journal of Existentialism, 
1964, 5(18), 183-198.— This paper attempts to outline 
the societal circumstances which cause feelings of 
powerlessness, meaninglessness, normlessness, isola- 
tion, and self-estrangement, It describes how, al- 
though all these problems are latent in the “human- 
ness" of man, "the anxiety potential may be virtually 
eliminated, or at least massively actualized by certain 
characteristics of the social structure, or of the culture 
of the society." (27 ref.) J. A. Lücker. 


7515. Jaffe, Ruth. Group activity as a defence 
method in concentration camps. Israel Annals of 
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istics of this group activity ate discused.— ether 


abstract. 
7516. erome, & Phillips, William. 
Res. Inst., ade 0.) EEN 
— a A note. Journal of 
normal ‘ocial Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 442- 
444. Each of 16 children (age 5-8 yr) eutchod Ms 


and 
ր to pass and fail specific 
items during the competition, and each was sed or 
censured following success or failure. child's 
overt behavior and heart rate were recorded during 
the session. The children smiled more after the 
parent and the stranger failed than after 
parent failure and stranger success. Degree of car- 
diac acceleration following parent success and stranger 
failure was larger than ler the opposite conditions. 
The data suggest the feasibility of assessing vicarious 
involvement with the model as an index of identifica- 
tion.—Journal abstract, 

7517. Kelle, V. Zh. Struktura obshchestvennogo 
soznaniya. [The structure of social consciousness. ] 
Moscow: Znanie, 1964. 48 p.—The author discusses 
social consciousness with respect to its conceptualiza- 
tion, its various levels and forms, and the interaction 
between theoretical views of consciousness and the 
de facto consciousness of the masses.—/. D. London. 


7518. Klietsch, Ronald G. Clothesline patterns 
and covert behavior. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1965, 27(1), 78-80.—Assuming that partial 
maintenance of a family’s identi the - 
tion of the family” to “others” ves information 
control and reduction of visibility, survey was con- 
ducted to determine how the housewife controls 


sistency” among housewives. The husband's occupa- 
tional prestige rating, home-ownership, and ownership 
of an indoor dryer do significantly distinguish among 
housewives with covert and noncovert clothesline 
patterns.—Journal abstract. 


7519. Kolbanovskit, V. N. Nekotorye aktual'nye 
problemy obshchestvennoi psikhologii [Some 
t problems in social psychology.] Voprosy 
Filosofii, 1963, 17(12), 16-25.—The problem of hu- 
man relations in the collective is the most important 
problem of social psychology in the USSR. It is 
necessary to study the various forms of intercourse, 
such as "psychic contagion," imitation, suggestion, 
persuasion, feelings of affection and dislike, as well 
as those of "businesslike contact and cooperation be- 
tween individuals" and, finally, the formation of public 
opinion, A ETS study should be made օք the 
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7523. McNall, Scott G. (U. Oregon) Marital 
trends by sex in the Pacific States, 1890 
to 1960. Family Life Coordinator, 1964, 13(3), 69- 
76.—Outlines marital trends within given states for 
the chronological period cited, points out some of the 
variables that need to be considered in investigations 
of this nature, and examines — Komarovsky's 
concept of “discerning” as one way of examining com- 
Kai advanced to account for the trends. 

|. Miley. 


7524. Morrison, Denton Թ. (Michigan State Ս.) 
Achievement motivation of farm operators: A 
measurement study. Rural Sociology, 1964, 29(4), 
367-384.—Need to achieve was measured by 8 sen- 
tence-completion items. Correlations with indicators 
of achievement were low. 6 items correlated .33 with 
need for achievement measured by TATs for 37 cases. 
“The present data give a very mild degree of support 
to the notion that measurement of achievement mo- 
tivation and perhaps even other motives with sentence 
completions is ible.” The article summarizes the 
author’s unpublished Ph.D, dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.—H. K. Moore. 


7525. Namboodiri, N. Krishnan. (U. Kerala, 
India) On the problem of measuring the impact 
of F.P. action programmes. Journal of Family 
Welfare, 1964, 11(1), 20-35 —A review of various 
studies. The main problems of measurement of effec- 
tiveness relate to whether the psychological acceptabil- 
ity of family limitation methods and Services has in- 
creased and whether the wives in child bearing years 
in by pom os have become small-family minded. 
. Pareek. 


7526. Ohasi, Masao. (Fukui U., Japan) Socio- 
metric choice behavior and interpersonal percep- 
tion in triad. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1964, 6(2), 72-87.—A series of studies were carried 
out to test Heider's theory in various interpersonal 
situations, both real and fictitious. Results obtained 
were found to differ consistently from what was pre- 
dicted according to Heider's theory in some respects, 

en a theoretical model which included his theory 
as its parts was pet The configuration com- 
posed of positive relations only was defined as the 
most stable one in the sense that the force to change 
the relationship among relations contained was min- 
imum in it. Every configuration was postulated to 
tend toward it through four distinct tendencies : those 
to positivity, to Symmetry, to consonance and to bal- 


ance. Relationship among th. di Late 
EU era n. m g them was discussed. (26 
7527. Pyron, Bernard. (Մ. Wisconsin) Ac- 


curacy of interpersonal perception as a function of 
consistency of information. Journal of Personality 
€ Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 111-117.—96 female 
Ss (Judges) predicted the choices of 8 female Others 
օո 48 concrete situations and learned the Other's 
choices after each prediction. The Others (tape- 
recorded voices giving the choices) were "designed" 
to test the hypothesis that Others whose behavior 
could be more easily ordered on a single, global 
dimension of discrimination would be predicted more 
accurately than those who were inconsistent with a 
single dimension, Consistency with a single dimen- 
sion (global consistency) was studied orthogonal to 
consistency within 4 different types of situations 
(situation consistency) ina 2X2 X 2 X 6 repeated 
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measures design. The effects of both global con. 
sistency and situation consistency were significant 
There was a significant rise in accuracy over trials 
for all conditions. The response set of assumed 
similarity did not account for all of the accuracy of 
prediction.—Journal abstract, 


7528. Rettig, Solomon, & Singh, Paras Nath. 
(Ohio State U.) The risk hypothesis in judgments 
of un behavior: A cross-cultural replication, 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1964, 1(2), 225-234.—The study explores the cross- 
cultural invariance of the “ethical risk” hypothesis, 
which postulates that unethical behavior varies as a 
function of perceived risk. 6 determinants are tested: 
expectancy and magnitude of gain, expectancy and 
severity of sanctions, the severity of offense, and 
reference group, 64 items, each rtraying a student 
in conflict about taking money i legaly, were judged 
by 50 Hindu students as to the probability of taking 
the money. Except for the reference group, all main 
effects are significant. Severity of sanctions ex- 
plained more variance than the remaining sources, 
These findings are identical with those obtained in 
American students and support the “ethical risk" 
hypothesis.—Author abstract, 

7529. Riegel, Klaus F. (Ս. Michigan) Age and 
cultural differences as determinants of word asso- 
ciations: Suggestions for their analysis. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(1), 75-78.—The relative 
significance of developmental as compared with cul- 
tural changes in verbal behavior was estimated. The 
percentage agreement in primary responses to the 
Kent-Rosanoff Test was analyzed for the age range 
from childhood to old adulthood and for the time pe- 
riod from 1910 to 1964, by enumerating the degree of 
approximation of a simplex (Guttman). Age of Ss 
was found to be a more important determinant for the 
agreement than time of testing.—Journal abstract. 


7530. Sacher, Horst. (Erlangen U.-Nervenklinik, 
Germany) Begegnung als Regelkreisphánomen. 
[Social interaction as a feedback phenomenon.] Z eit- 
schrift für experimentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 
1964, 11(3), 480-514.—Social interactions of biosys- 
tems are perceived as cybernetic feedback processes. 
Basic forms, regulating functions, and final states of 
these processes are outlined. The life of Kierkegaard 
is chosen for a case study. Finally, simulation of 
Social interactions with the help of existing circuits 
is described.. J. Koppitz. 

7531. Scarr, Harry. Measures of particularism. 
Sociometry, 1964, 27(4), 413-432.—Measuring per- 
sonality predispositions toward particularism is the 
goal of an investigation of 14 items involving uni- 
versalism-particularism role conflicts. The most im- 
portant finding is that the dimensions controlling the 
behavior of the items studied include not just a single 
particularistic predisposition, but many different pre- 
dispositions to particularistic action plus 1 predisposi- 
tion to recognize particularistic obligations. In addi- 
tion, a complex interaction among situation content, 
obligation recognition, and action willingness in each 
of the items used suggests that varying the relational 
hand between a respondent and different hypothetical 
others, rather than between a respondent and different 
hypothetical situations, would be the better operational 
definition of particularism in role-conflict items.— 
Author abstract. 
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7532. Shah, B. V. < 
change and students of Gujarat. Baroda, 
India : U. Ben p PhD 
sertation in Sociology at „ involving 
200 personal interviews by the 
fied sample of students, of 
3 upper castes. These students 
highly traditional when it comes to the 
concerning joint family and caste-endogamy 
are the 2 pivotal points on which Hindu social 
ture rests. In 7 other areas investigated ( 
relations, choice of occupation, selection of 
working wives, etc.) these students 
deviation away from the traditional norms, but 
here there is considerable ambivalence with 
evitable result of much experienced tension, 
traditional values still hold considerable W-] . 
Barnette, Jr. 

7533. Shrauger, Sid, & Altrocchi, John. 
U.) The աա ապի c =e 1 
in person perception. Psyc ' 
62(5), 289-308.—This review shows that research 
accuracy and assumed similarity has primarily led to 
blind gelt thus far, but investigations of attribution 
of specific traits, differentiation, descriptions, 
implicit personality theories show 
which attend to persona iy and social pos] 
and research dealing with personality, s 
stimulus variables together are Ad „The authors 
offer a framework for future research which delineates 
phases of the judging and which su that 
cognitive control variables may be espe: prom 
inent in penis of cues, sadi Hinte 
variables ma; important in i 
from cues, and situational variables may ե salient in 
making a verbal report. (3-p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7534. Singer, Jerome E., & Shockley, Vernon L. 
(Pennsylvania State Ս.) A and affiliation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1 
(1), 95-100.—In a test of the hypothesis that uncer- 
tainty in the evaluation of an ability leads to affiliation 
for social comparative purposes, 39 female students 
were randomly assigned to 2 conditions: those o 
had information concerning an ability and those E 
did not. Ss in both groups were given the choice 
either waiting alone or affiliating with others. Those 
Ss who had no information affiliated toa significantly 
greater extent. 2 subsidiary considerations also were 
tested. One concerned the relationship between the 
nature of the information and affiliation ; the other 
was with res to ordinal position of birth and 
affiliation—Journal abstract. լ 
7535. Smith, Charles Ք. (Princeton Ս.) Achieve- 
ment-related motives and setting under an 
ferent Seege ëch A appeal Հանր 
1), 124-140.—125 male college 
EUR task under 3 conditions: (a) Neutral (no 
special instructions other than those relevant to the 
task); (b) Extrinsic (instructions to work fast in 
order to finish in time for dinner) : (c) Relaxed (in- 
structions that tasks are of little importance, no need 
totry hard). "The motive for success was measured 
by thematic apperceptive Need for Achievement 
scores obtained under neutral conditions; the motive 
to avoid failure was measured by Test Anxiety scores. 
Results show that the predicted relationship between 
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achievement-reisted motives and goal setting occurred 
only under Relaxed condition —G. T. L ` 


7536. Stewart, Ralph H. (Ս. Portland) 
of continuous - en tho order 7 
personality impression format ournal of Per- 
MENO Psychology, 1955, 1(2), 161-165.— 
The effects of us sequence length and mode of 

in personality impression formation were 
studied. of personality trait adjectives of 3.dif- 
ferent lengths served as stimuli, In the final mode of 


ive impression was given after each suc- 
cessive adjective, There was a primacy effect for the 
final mode of responding, and a recency effect for the 
continuous mode, This 


7537. Straus, Murry A. (U. Minnesota) Societal 
needs and personal in the choice of 
farm, blue collar, and white collar by 
farmers’ sons. ural Sociology, 1964, 29(4), 408- 


| 
: 
| 
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3 previous ones. Questionnaire and 
data on 98 Wisconsin farmers’ sons were 


š 
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Choice of farming tended to be associated with ability 
to set the son up in farming, closeness of son to 
կասը scena Sex work with chines rather than 
ideas or people, valuing residential ility, and lack 
of motivation toward higher education. The blue 
collar aspirants were more often Catholics than 


as compared with white collar irants, 
EE lor agi agli scala; ber du dE 
financial responsibility scale, lower in parental aspira- 
tions for their son's education, and less often willing 
to defer gratifications.—H. K. Moore, 

7538. Strickland, H., Gruder, Charles L., 
& Kenneth ^ (Dartmouth Coll.) gd 
sponse as a cue in person 
chological Reports, 1964, 15(3), —The in- 
formation conveyed 


served that induction of a “set” in S in which 1 of the 
above traits was relevant resulted in S’s preference 
for an SP whom he inferred to possess the relevant 
trait from SP's response time. It was also observed 
that the nature of these inferences varied with the 
difficulty of the problems for which SP's rapid or 
delayed responses were relevant—Journal summary. 


7539. Tully, J., Wilkening, E. A., & Presser, H. 
A. (U. Queensland, Australia) Factors in deci- 
sion-making in ing problems. Human Rela- 
tions, 1964, 17(4), 295-320.—A random sample of 
100 dairyfarmers in North Victoria was studied to 
determine how ideas about farming are comniunicated 
and what social, economic, and attitudinal factors in- 
fluence change in farming practices. For complex 
problems arising from the deterioration of resources, 
a knowledge of the causes of the problem plays an im- 
portant role in the decision to adopt remedial meas- 
ures, Recognition of the problem may also contribute 
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to the decision. There is ոօ support for the hypothe- 
sis that iton and knowledge of causes interact. 
The goals of production standards, economic returns, 
and ease of operatoin were important to adopters, but 
less so to nonadopters. The data suggest that non- 
put more value on case and convenience, 
irations and less need for money than 
adopters. This indicates that attempts to produce 
in the farming community should aim at 
ing norms, values and aspirations of farmers. 

(22 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

7540. Tyler, E. A. The process of humanizing 
2 man. Family Process, 1964, 3(2), 
1—A general discussion of how “man, the 

physiological animal, becomes man, the social human” 
15 presented as a social theory of human behavior. 
The individual is traced through various stages of 
socialization development from infancy to old age.— 
J. Haley. 

7541. Vaughan, Graham M. Ethnic awareness 
and attitudes in New Zealand. Wellington, New 
Zealand: Victoria U. Wellington Publications Psy- 
chol., 1964. 61 p.—This paper deals with the nature 
and development of ethnic attitudes and awareness 
among New Zealand children. A theory of the rela- 
tionship between awareness, attitudes, and concept 
formation and an overall account of related studies 
and methods of investigation are discussed.—Y. 4. 
Glebas. 

7542. Wedge, B: t. (Inst. Study National Be- 
havior, Princeton, N. J.). Social psychiatry and 
political behavior. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1964, 28(2), 53-61.—"So far, relatively few psy- 
chiatrists have grasped the direct consequences of 
national and international political systems to the lives 
of their patients and even fewer have embarked on 
systematic efforts to explore the issues involved." 
Examples of empirical psychiatric study of interna- 
tional questions are cited “to indicate the feasibility, 
at least technically, of isolating suitable problems, 
developing relevant data and deriving more or less 
directly useful findings.—J. Z. Elias. 

7543. Weiner, Bernard. (U. Michi ) Need 
achievement and the resumption of incompleted 
tasks. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(2), 165-168.—Ss classified according to 
strength of achievement motivation were given 20 

and were interrupted at 16 the tasks before 
completion. 14 the Ss were then given interpolated 
Success experiences, and 16 were given interpolated 
failures, Ss classified as high in n Achievement 
spontaneously tended to resume the interrupted tasks 
following failure but not following success; Ss classi- 
fied as low in n Achievement tended to resume the 
tasks following interpolated success but not after 
failure. The results support previous findings in the 
area. The behavioral models as presently formulated 
cannot account for these interactions. (17 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

7544. Wendt, H. Werner. (Valparaiso U.) 
Points of origin for infant ecologies: Religion and 
purchase of devices affecting pre-verbal mobility. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 209-210.—It was 
hypothesized that religious affiliation would influence 
families in their purchases of different types of de- 
vices designed to control infant mobility. Sales data 
of chain store outlets were correlated with propor- 
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tions of Protestants and Catholics in 30 cities, Sig- 
nificant relationships were found between % Catho. 
lic and the purchases of both playpens and T 
harnesses (positive) and sleeping sacks — 
—Journal abstract. * 


7545. Wolkon, George H., & Levinger, i 
Birth order and need for achievement. P. 3 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(1), 73-74.—Since 1st 


exceed later-borns in academic achievement 10 
does not differ systematically, one may test the 
pothesis that Ist-borns have higher need achievement 
than later-borns. Various measures of need Achieve- 
ment were used with three separate samples of adults, 


The hypothesis was not supported.—Journal abstract. 


7540. Zalenik, Abraham, & Moment, David. 
The dynamics of interpersonal behavior. NYC: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964. ix, 520 p. $7.95.—This 
book is an outgrowth of the development of a course 
in group and interpersonal relations. It focuses upon 
the implications of interpersonal behavior problems 
for individual and group productiveness, creativity, ` 
and satisfaction —C. H. Miley. E 
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7547. Arkoff, Abe; Meredith, Gerald, & Iwa- 
hara, Shinkuro. (U. Hawaii) Male-dominant and 
equalitarian attitudes in Japanese, Japanese- 
American, and  Caucasian-American students. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 225-229, — 
In this study marriage-role attitudes of Japanese 
college students were evaluated against those found 
in comparable Japanese-American and Caucasian- 
American groups. The research instrument was à 
28-item scale measuring male-dominant and equali- 
tarian attitudes toward marriage. Japanese-American 
males proved to be notably high in male dominance, 
and Japanese females were similarly high in equali- 
tarianism. No significant difference was found 
tween the attitudes of male and female Caucasians, 
but the Japanese and Japanese-American groups both 
Showed significant sex differences, the males being 
more male-dominant and the females more equali- 
tarian in attitude—Author abstract. 


7548. Boyer, L. Bryce. (U. New Mexico) Fur- 
ther remarks concerning shamans and sharnanism. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1964, 2(2), 235-257.—It has been maintained that 
many shamans are marked early as psychological 
deviants within their own cultures and lose the idio- 
Syncratic symptoms of psychopathological syndromes 
through assumption of the shamanistic role, or re- 
main deviants. In this communication, data resultant 
fom field work among the Apaches of the Mescalero 
Indian Reservation indicate that the Apache shamans 
have not been psychological deviants at any period 
of their lives. A survey of literature pertaining to 
the Balinese and the Chuckchee suggests that al- 
though some shamans are treated by shamans and 
their idiosyncratic syndromes are converted to a 
culturally common pattern, the shamans in those areas 
have or have had personality organizations which 
coincide with those of the typical members of the 
societies. It is suggested that among the 3 groups, 
the typical societal members and the shamans suffer 
from an hysterical personality disorder and that the 
commonality of this disorder to typical members of 
> - 
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societies is à prerequisite to the of the 
shamanistic role, (73 1 

7549. Grónseth, E. Research on socialization 
in Norway. Family Process, 1964, 3(2), W. — 
A summary of the studies done on stand. 
ards and practices in eis which “suffer from 
being nonrepresentative orwegian society 
erally or an of its subcultures, as well as from rasgar 
loose procedures of data collection. Nevertheless 
constitute a series of significant sample studies 
all together on several central points give a rather 
coherent and probably valid picture of general 
encies in socialization standards and practices in the 
Southern part of Norway. J. Haley. 

7550. McMichael, Robert E., & Grinder, Robert 
E. (Michigan State U.) and resistance to 
temptation in japanese: and white-Americans. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 217-223. 
—Previous cross-cultural research on conscience de- 


i 


difference between the 2 groups in either 
development. “There was some indication 
Japanese children who yield to temptation di 
other children in the way they depict guilt. 
differences were found. 
science development between the Japanese 
white children appeared to be due to the 
American culture.—Author abstract. 

7551. Mussen, Paul, & Bouterline Young 
e So äer ` between 
physical maturing an RESCH among 
Italian descent. Vita Humana, 1t, 7(3-4), 

ing boys in 3 cities 
red with Boston boys whose - 


i" 
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sults were compared with previously n stud- 
ies, using the TAT, on early- and maturing 
Findings — — the ein that 


ality structure of is related to the culture 
in which they are raised. Both American and Italian- 
American late-maturers SÉ more likely էօ misa 
erior and inadequate -maturers. ve 
Italian boys, however, are p Ze by the rate օք 
maturity. Italian early-maturing boys, like the 
American boys, feel warm and affectionate toward 
their parents in contrast to the rebellious attitudes of 
Italian-American boys. The conflict between the 2 
cultures is cited as tion for the negative 
attitudes in the latter group—J. L. Yager. m— 
7552, Sweetser, D. A. Mother-daughter 
lustrial societies. Family 


7553. Varela, Jacobo A. A cross-cultural repli- 
cation of an experiment involving birth order. 
Journal of e og & Social Psychology, 1964, 

` 
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69(4), 436-457.—The hypothesis that first born 
would tend to volunteer for group psychological 
experiments more often than later born, already found 
tree for Yale freshmen, wes sho Mond to le em 
— Urugusyan high school students Journal 


7554. Weinstock, Տ. A. (Harvard Uf) Some 
ei r — Le ig --- 

erence էօ 
immigrants. Humen Relations, 1964, 17(4), 321- 


7555. William Տ. Jr, & Gist, Noel P. 
U. Toledo) on stu- 
- d Forces, 1964, 43(2), 167- 
800 urban high school students and their actual 


dans la [Representa 
the place of the woman in socicty. 
Francaise, 1964, 9(2), 86-101—A 
study was made օո 360 married persons and 100 սո- 
prof ional Many simile ites ef — 

ess y rities of responses, 
as well as ictions, were noted.—C. J. Adkins. 
7557. R. L., & Brody, 
Maryland , identity and 
the can Negro: Inter- 
national Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1964, 10(1), 
7-13.—'The major aim of this report is its definition 
in functional terms . . . of the elements subsumed 
under the concept of (social) marginality . . . with 
special reference to its descriptive and explanatory 
usefulness in relation to the behavior of certain seg- 
ments of the American Negro population." Balti- 
more, a city in transition, was the seat of the 
observations. 5 Negro populations, by age or occu- 
pation, were studied. Several factors contributing 
to Negro social marginality were examined and the 
conclusion reached that a problem of self-definition 
exists. The Negro's ue ce of those aspects of 
the white social world with which he comes into 
contact constitutes an important aspect of his mar- 
ginal state, along with unwillingness on the part of 
the white world to change from a caste to a class 
system.—J. R. Cornog. 


E. B. (U. 
behavior in 
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7558. Dien, Dora $. & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
(U. Hawaii) Self-concept and parental iden - 
tion օք young adults with mixed Caucasian-Japa- 
nese parentage. Journal of Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 463-466.—It was hypothe- 
sized, on the basis of a pilot study, that children of 
mixed parentage compared to those of homogeneous 
parentage, have smaller self-ideal discrepancy scores ; 
that they have overall smaller discrepancy scores ; and 
that self-ideal discrepancy scores are correlated with 
discrepancies between the ideal-self and parent of the 
same sex. Ratings of self, ideal, father, and mother 
were obtained from 8 males and 7 females with 
Caucasion father and nisei mother, and from matched 
control groups with homogeneous Caucasian and 
homogeneous Japanese parentage. All 3 hypotheses 
were supported for males but not for females.— 
Jou abstract. 


^ 7559, Flament, Claude. De la psychologie so- 

` ciale experimentale a l'étude des groupes natural: 
Reseaux de communication et structures de 
groups. [Social experimental psychology and the 
study of natural groups: Communication networks 
and group structures.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1964, 
7(3), 91-104.—A. communication model is suggested 
as an experimental means to study the social struc- 
ture of small groups. 3 systems are used to describe 
the model: ei the system օք possibilities օք commu- 
nication (the networks), (b) the logical system of 
the task to be accomplished by the group, and (c) the 
social system of the group. It is hypothesized that 
group structure can be studied closer to its natural set- 
ting by analyzing the communications network oper- 
ating within the group. The possibility of manipu- 
lating the communication network is discussed as a 
technique to investigate the effect of communication 
on social structure. Several communication networks 
are illustrated in regard to different types of group 
situations.—J. C. Moore. 


° 7560. Haan, Norma. (U. California) The rela- 
tionship of ego functioning and intelligence to 
social status and social mobility. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 594-605. 
—Ratings of coping and defense mechanisms were 
made on the basis of intensive interviews of 99 adult 
men and women in a longitudinal study. Childhood 
and adult social status ratings were also available. 
The results showed that childhood social status had 
little effect on adult ego functioning, that adult status 
and mobility were positively related to adult coping 
functions and to selected adolescent personality varia- 
bles. Impulse regulation in the coping sense was 
related to upward mobility for both sexes, but the 
men controlled and modulated impulse, whereas the 
women expressed impulse, Certain kinds of defen- 
siveness were negatively related to mobility for men 
but were independent of the mobility of the women. 
Although intelligence was moderately predictive of 
social mobility for the females, it was independent 
s DAY for the males. (20 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


7561. Jitodai, Ted T. (Ս. Oregon) Migrant 
status and church attendance. Social Forces, 1964, 
43(2), 241-248.—Analysis of the responses of a 
combined sample of 3083 residents of a large metropo- 
lis was made to investigate the relationship between 
migrant status and church attendance. Church at- 
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tendance rates for various types of migrants (urbam 
and rural) were compared to each other and to those 
of the natives controlling for age, length of residence, 
region of origin, religion, sex, and socioeconomic 
status. A consistent pattern of migrants differentials 
was found among migrants of recent residence. Such 
findings were interpreted as being related to the 
importance of the urban church as an integrating 
mechanism so that the groups best equipped and most 
in need of such a mechanism will show the highest 
rates of attendance.—Journal abstract. 

7562. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) A 
comparative study of the WAIS perfo::nance of ` 
native-born Negro and white homeless. Jou 
of Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105(2), 211-218 —A 
study was made of the performance on the WAIS 
a random sample of 32 native-born homeless Negroes. 
Their full-scale mean WAIS IQ was 83.78 (SD, 
18.52), their mean verbal IQ was 85.91 (SD, 18.34), 
and their mean performance 1Q was 82.31 (SD, 
18.92). The psychometric pattern of these men is 
similar to that obtained for a homeless white group, 
It was felt that both groups had had common aversive 
learning experiences and that such common experi- 
ences may account for the similarities in the WAIS 
patterns.—Author abstract. 

7563. Pritchatt, Derrick. (U. Leeds, England), 
A note on the interpretation of the Guess Who 
Test in the study of sociometric choice behaviour. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
3(2), 90-93.—A previous finding of a high correla- 
tion between Guess Who and Sociometric Tests was 
confirmed, but this correlation obscures the fact that 
individual choices on these tests were not consistent. 
This was partly due to the fact that many of the 
characteristics of the Guess Who seemed to have little 
real significance to the children. However, even 
when they were allowed to give their own character- 
istics of a good friend, they still rarely attributed 
them to their own sociometric choices. It is argued 
that Guess Who characteristics can tell us very little 
about the reasons for sociometric choice. Au 
abstract, 

7564. Rush, Michael Ճ., & Moed, George. 
(Fairleigh Dickinson U., Madison, N. J.) Ethnic 
background identification from kodachrome slides. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 925-926.— 
High school students were very accurate in identify- 
ing ethnic backgrounds from color slides of Jewish, 
Italian, and Other females. Their accuracy extended 
to the identification of an Italian male but not to 
slides of a Jewish or Other male. With correct and 
incorrect Italian identifications, “black hair” and 
“dark complexion” were frequently checked, whereas 
in the Jewish identifications a “big nose” was note 
often. There was no consistent pattern of facial 
characteristics prominent in identification of Other 
figures.—Journal abstract. 


7565. Rushing, William A. (Ս. Wisconsin) 
Adolescent-parent relationship and mobility as- 
pirations. Social Forces, 1964, 43 (2), 157-166.— 
1 hypothesis of differential mobility aspirations 15 
that individuals who experience a depriving family 
of orientation milieux are more likely to be aspirants 
than are individuals who live in more satisfying 
milieux. Using a relative measure of mobility aspira- . 
tions, it was found that the deprivation-aspirations 
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ki tegen was supported for female adolescents, but 
y in reference to the father-daughter relationship. 
Consideration of parents’ socioeconomic status re- 
vealed that father’s occupation was significantly re- 
lated to males’ mobility aspirations but not to females’ 
aspirations, and that it was related to the deprivation 
of neither sex.—Jowrnal abstract, 


7566. Schneiderman, L. Value orientation pref- 
erences of chronic relief x mos Journal օ| 
Social Work, 1964, 9(3), 13-19.—The chronically 
poor were found to have distinctly different value 
2 äs m — class. The former were 
more inclined to: (1) value present as future 
needs, (2) accept the environment — seek 
to change it, and (3) „ — 
“active” approaches to living. —G. k 

7567. Sinha, Durganand. (U. Allahabad, India) 
A psychological analysis Indian 
Psychological Review, 1964, 1(1), 25-32.—The ap- 
propriate frame of reference as well as the 
օք competition and insecurity which are rooted in 
social perception and role vior have created the 
problem of caste tension —Y. A. Glebas. 

7568. Soddy, Kenneth. The unwanted child. 
Journal of Family Welfare, 1964, 11(2), 39-52.--"1է 
has been in only comparati few places and 
comparatively recent times that the question 
whether a child is wanted or not has become impor- 
tant. The effect of these attitudes both at a con- 
scious and at an unconscious level is almost entirely 
dependent upon the type of social structure, and 
particularly the family organization in which the 
individual is living. tribal societies and societies 
with an extended type of family organization 
opportunity to want or not to want a child is 
tional rather than the rule. In i 


SS 
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societies 
nuclear style of family organization. 
or not wanting of children has tended to 
as a moral issue and the confusion that 
has become worse confounded i 
moral values attached to sexual behavior 
involved. These issues can only be dealt 
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7569. Tittle, Charles Ք, & Tittle 3 


Social . of $ 

empirical test. Social Forces, 1964, 43(2), 216-221. 

—5 hypotheses are an ipd ren theories about EN 
inmate social ization of prisons. Interview 

eege in a hospital serving im- 

scale is con- 
The 


nity, as well as individual expectations of possible 
legitimate rehabilitation, 
prison social group.—Journal abstract. | 

7570. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) Indi- 
viduation and socialization: À theory of assimila- 
tion in large organizations. Human Relations, 
1964, 17(4), 341-360.—The theory of individuation 
evolves from a consideration of socialization in which 
the individual is assimilated by various groups, yet 
strives to maintain a stable self-concept. A dilemma 
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arises from the assumption that individuation within 
the group involves the risk of reduced identification 
with the group, A clearly defined self-concept, how- 
ever, may facilitate group identification, and croup 
facilitates ego identification. 

KS and ego identification evolve as primary foci of 
life space, acting as points of refer for each 
other and as correcting or guidance mechanisms, 
The significance of individuation is pointed out in 
Festinger's theory of social comparison, Schachter's 


various areas of research is indicated. (48 ref.)— 
W. W. Meismer. 
Armus A Ormioxs e 


7571. Al-Issa, Ihsan. (Inst. Psychiatry London 
ւ" nd) — — 4 a — on ` 
aeg. British Jeermal of Social & Clinical Pay. ^ 
chology, 1964, 3(2), 113-119.—The aim of this 
was to in the eff: 


ity 

The S's attitudes were experimentall 
(1) varying the instructions, (2) 
reaction time task. Under these conditions, 


[^w 20(2), 207-212.—This study was done 


to 
secure normative data on experiences as sug- 
Thorne in an A maps study on peak 


and nadir experiences. 214 college students gave 
peak experiences solicited in res to an open- 
ended phrase technique Thorne. Inter- 
judge reliabilities for classifying these experiences 
into one of the 6 categories of Thorne's classification 
system were at a satisfactory level. The results indi- 
cated a common, uniform influence of religion, males 
reported the sensual peak more than the females, 
conative peak experiences were the most fulfilling 
activity, and a dearth of self-actualization reports. 
A discussion of the numerous results was presented. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7573. Anand, K. (Punjab U. India) Opinion 
and attitude towards family planning in Chandi- 
garh. Journal of Family Welfare, 1964, 10(4), 60- 
65.—Study of 100 women 50 yr. of age and above 
showed that the actual family size among them was 
5.29 against the desired size of 3.4 Nearly 70% 
favored restriction of children and showed a favor- 
able attitude towards family planning.—U. Pareek. 
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7574. Barclay, A, & Thumin, F. J. (St. Louis 
U.) A modified 3 differential to 
Journal Clinical Psychol- 


est after seeing a slide involving 
a ing and having a caffeine stimulant of 
coffee, tea or No-Doz beside him. The Ss in the 
No-Doz experimental group pee significantly 
more negative attitudes than Ss seeing the other 
caffeine stimulants. The use of the Semantic Differ- 
ential in the assessment of personality characteristics 
was recommended.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7375, Bennett, George F. Religious activity and 
the suspicious je. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1964, 18, 140-147.—A nalysis of case histories indicate 
that ional deprivation and rigid religious back- 

are common in the suspicious persons' early 
ives and that church attendance and other religious 
activities function as a necessary part of the patients" 
defenses against unacceptable impulses.—O. Strunk. 


7576. Blumenfeld, Warren S. Purdue U.) Note 
on the relationship of political preference 
generations within a household. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(3), 976. 


7577. Carr, John. (U. Washington Sch. Med.) 
The role of conceptual organization in inter- 
personal discrimination. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 59(1), 159-176.—Interpersonal discrimination 
and conceptual differentiation measures were obtained 
from Ss disposed to 3 conceptual systems along an 
abstractness dimension. System III discriminated 
between others more than System II, which was more 
self-distinctive and tended to discriminate self from 
others more than System I. Results offered partial 
support for emergence of self-delineation and alterna- 
tive seeking as pre-requisite to delineating among 
others, esized by Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder 
(1961). Differentiation was unrelated to System but 
related to self-other discrimination. Author abstract. 


7578. Casler, Lawrence. (345 Riverside Dr., 
NYC) Some sociopsychological observations in 
a nudist camp: A preliminary study. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 307-323.—A large 
nudist camp in the northeastern part of the U. S. is 
described, with emphasis on the socioeconomic and 
psychological characteristics of the members. Data 
from loratory questionnaires and interviews are 
used to indicate similarities and differences between 
nudists and nonnudists, with the similarities being 
particularly evident. The expressed reasons for join- 
ing a nudist camp are tabulated, and the effects of 
social nudism on adults and children are discussed. 
Other topics considered are the implications for 
mental health and some possible directions for further 
research.—Author abstract. 


7579. Cohen, Henry. (Beth David Reform Con- 
gregation, Philadelphia, Pa.) Prejudice reduction 
in religious education. Religious Education, 1964, 
59(5), 386-391.—Study of causes of prejudice and 
methods of use to religious educators in attempting 
to reduce prejudice—S. A. Walters. 


7580. Cowen, Ք. Լ., & Cowen, Ք. Տ. (U. 
Rochester) Comparaison des attitudes d’étudiants 
américains et francais à l'égard de la cécité et 
de la surdité. . [Comparison of attitudes of American 
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and French students towards blindness and deaff 
Journal de Psychologie Normale ¿t Pathol 

1964, No. 2, 201-208.—2 parallel scales mes 
attitudes towards blindness and deafness were gi 
to 100 psychology students at the Sorbonne. R 
were analyzed with respect to attitude differen 
towards the 2 sensory handicaps, with respect to 

of the respondents and were compared to il 
results (for blindness only) from an American t 
dent sample. In general French students have more 
favorable attitudes towards deafness and A 
students have more favorable attitudes towards blinds 


ness.—M. L. Simmel. 

7581. Dreyfus-Moreau, J. (16 rue de Sèvres, 
Paris) A propos de quelques facteurs favorisant - 
l'impuissance. [Some factors favoring sexual im- 
potence.) L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(3), 
437-458.—As man has become civilized, his se 
has decreased to the point where sexual im 
may be considered a general cultural evil. is is 
seen in a diminution of frequency of sexual acts in 
proportion to physiological possibilities, and a lesser 
degree of experienced pleasure. Clinically, impotence 
is defined by dissociation between conscious desires 
and the instinctive organic response. Among the 
multiplicity of pre-disposing factors are: (1) aptis 
tude to conflict or anxiety, and (2) weakness of. 
instinctive dynamisms and weakness of erogenous 
resonance in the genital zone.—L. 4. Ostlund, 


7582. Ehrlich, Howard J. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Instrument error and the study of — 
dice. Social Forces, 1964, 43 (2), 197-206. This 
study identifies a significant source of ins | 
error in one of the traditionally used question formats 
of prejudice research. It also shows that such errors” 
are specific to certain item contents and 
answer options, that qualified answer options can 
evoke meaningful and circumspect usage, and that 
respondents are more dissatisfied with the forced 
response format than the qualified response format. 
While this study cannot provide a precise estimate 
of the magnitude of instrument errors, it does appear 
that the forced response format overstates the degree 
of acceptance of prejudiced statements. Given the 
only moderate correlations that have been obtained 
between most measures of prejudice and other varia- 
bles, it is clear that the magnitude of the differences 
observed in this study is sufficient to radically alter 
such correlations.—Journal abstract. 


7583. Fishbein, Martin, & Hunter, Ronda. (U. 
Illinois) Summation versus balance in attitude 
organization and change. Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 505-510.—4 groups 
of 40 Ss were provided with different amounts 0 
positively evaluated information about a fictitious per- 
son. The information was presented in such a way 
that the total amount of affect associated with the 
information increased as a function of number of 
pieces of information, while the mean amount of affect 
associated with the information decreased as a func- 
tion of number of pieces of information. Thus, the 
situation was such that maximally different predic- 
tions of attitude change would be made by a summa- 
tion and a balance theory. The results strongly sup- 
ported the summation theory point of view. ournal 
abstract. 
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7584. Giovannoni, Jeanne M. & Ulimann, L. P. 
VA Hosp. Palo Alto Calif) Conceptions of 
menta) health held : sour. 


wal of Climical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 90&-400.— 
35 hospitalized Ss completed a 50 item questionnaire 
dealing with mental health and a semantic differential 
scale rating of 6 concepts. Results on the 

naire were compared with 201 normal Ss from a 
previous study and were in significant agreement 
indicating that hospitalized Ss were no better in- 
formed about mental health than normal Se—#, J. 


Kronenberger, 
7585. Green Bradley Տ. On relating atti- 
information Journal of 


tude change 

Communication, 1964, 14(3), 157-17L—This study 
examined “the relationship and interaction between 
attitude change and learning as induced in an experi- 
mental setting.” The experimental design was 

test (of attitudes toward fallout shelters and effects 
of nuclear war), experimental treatment (additional 
information on shelters and nuclear effects), and a 
posttest similar to the pretest. The attitude test was 
derived from 8 semantic differential scales. The 
experimental material produced statisticall —— 
cant improvement toward fallout shelters. Know! 
scores were directly related to existing attitudes. 
Attitude change appeared to be consistently related 
to information gain —D. E. Meister. 

7586. Gustav, Alice. (New York U.) Attitudes 
of teen-agers toward all-number calling. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1964, 16(1), 16.—Attitudes toward 
ANC were obtained from 99 undergraduates by means 
of a questionnaire. A large majority (77) said they 

use of di in managing 


a long series of numbers, out that 
although grouping in the familiar 3-4 pattern was 
helpful, nevertheless the total number of digits in a 


Author abstract, 
7587. Hes, Joseph Ք. (Talbich Psychiatric Hosp.. 
Jerusalem) From native healer to modern psy- 
Chiatrist. Afro-Asian ts to Israel and 
their attitude towards aciliti 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related. Disciplines, 1964, 
2(2), 192-208. — This paper describes the procedure 
ofa study on the attitudes towards psychiatric hospi- 
tals of some ethnic groups in Israel and present data 
on their utilization of medical facilities prior to 


between the onset of mental illness and the data of 
hospitalization, was not confirmed. Prejudice against 
modern or reliance on native medicine did not inter- 
fere with the dee 9 — — 
to the psychiatric i ge, educa 

conditions or urban/rural surroundings, * . oí 
ethnic affiliation, were not correlated with the process 
of hospitalization—Author abstract. 

7588. Heth E. Mavis, & Carlson, Mary. 
(U. Wisconsin) ects of candidate support and 
election results GE attitudes էօ the presidency. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 333-338. 
—This study investigated shifts in attitudes toward 
the offiice of the presidency as they were related to 
the candidate supported and the outcome of the 1960 
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presidential] election. A quM was con- 
strected to mensure arit toward presidential 

amd the ա image. it was adminis- 
tered and 18 


7580. Insko, Chester A. (U. California, Berke- 
) — versus recency asa 
2 of timing of ts and meas- 


ures. Journal Abnormal Social Psychology. 
1964, 69(4), A81-391—In an after-only design 4 
dm were manipulated to test Miller 
ami C 's theory of primacy va. recency in per- 
ime between communications (none, 2 days. 
2 weeks), time between the 2nd communi- 


it is present influences the way a experiences 
the world. Trust develops out of early experiences 
people. Tr iness is based 


wariness, a readiness to distrust. Gullibility is usu- 
ally a reaction-formation against distrust. If psycho- 
therapy is to be effective, the patient must come to it 
with a sense of trust.—F. Auld. 


7591. Janicki, W. Peter. (Princeton U.) Effect 
of disposition on resolution of incongruity. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 
579-584.— The Osgood and Tannenbaum (see 29: 
8361) congruity model was used to predict the degree 
of change in a person's self-evaluation following 
praise or criticism by another. Since the model does 
not take into account in a formal way individual dif- 
ferences between persons, it was expected that errors 
in the predicted amount of attitude change could be 
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minimized by taking into account individual differ- 
ences when prodicting the locas of congruity. Theo- 
retical notions derived from Harvey, Hunt, and 
Schroder (see 36: 4HJ7SH) were used. A signifi- 
cant relationship between errors that occurred when 
using the model and errors predicted on the basis of 
dispositional differences between the Ss showed that 
an SE improvement in the congruity principle 
and idea of consistency in general could be 
achieved by i rating individual differences 
within the framework of consistency theory.—Journal 
abstract. 


7592. Janis, Irving L., & Gilmore, J. Barnard. 
(Yale Ú.) The influence of incentive conditions 
on the success of role playing in modifying atti- 
tudes. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(1), 17-27.—This experiment was designed to 
investigate the effects of favorable vs. unfavorable 

rship (a hitherto neglected variable in role- 
playing research) and to test opposing predictions 
rom “dissonance” theory and “incentive” theory. 
Each of 64 male college students was interviewed 
privately in his own dormitory room by a total 
stranger who introduced himself as a pollster work- 
ing for a private research company. Each S was 
assigned on a stratified random basis to 1 of 8 ex- 
perimental conditions in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design 
that enabled us to ascertain the main effects and 
interactions of 3 independent variables: (a) overt 
role playing vs. passive exposure to the same instruc- 
tions and information; (b) unfavorable (blatantly 
commercial) sponsorship of the role-playing assign- 
ment vs. favorable (public welfare) sponsorship; 
(c) small monetary reward ($1) vs. large reward 
($20) for carrying out the role-playing task. Analy- 
sis of variance of attitude scores showed that there 
were no significant main effects but, as predicted by 
incentive theory, there was a significant interaction 
such that more attitude change occurred when overt 
role playing was carried out under favorable sponsor- 
ship than under unfavorable sponsorship conditions. 
In general, the results fail to verify predictions from 
dissonance theory and tend to support an incentive 
theory of attitude change—Journal abstract. 


7593. Janis, Irving L., Kaye, Donald, & Kirsch- 
ner, Paul (Yale U.) Facilitating effects of 
eating-while-reading" on responsiveness to per- 
suasive communications. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 181-186.—This ex- 
periment was designed to test the hypothesis that 
food, as an extraneous gratification accompanying 
exposure to a persuasive communication, will increase 
acceptance, even though the donor of the food is not 
the source of the communication and does not endorse 
it. 2 replicating experiments were carried out with 
216 male college students. Both experiments used 3 
groups of Ss, assigned on a random basis to the fol- 
lowing conditions, which involved exposure to: (a) 
4 persuasive communications while eating desirable 
food; (b) the same 4 communications with no food 
present; (c) no relevant communications (control 
condition). Both experiments provide confirmatory 
evidence, indicating that more opinion change tends 
to be elicited under conditions where the Ss are eating 
while reading the communications. The theoretical 
implications are discussed with respect to psychologi- 
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cal processes involved in changing attitudes.—/our. 
nal abstract. 

7594. Jones, Robert G., & Jones, Edward E, 
(Duke U.) Optimum conformity as an ingratia- 
tion tactic. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(3), 
436-458.--49 Ss exchanged opinions with a target 
person. The latter always expressed his opinions 
first, and these were either identical to those S had 
expressed on a prior questionnaire, or different 
(Same versus Discrepant variation). Also S was led 
to believe either that he was dependent on the other 
for an evaluation of his attractiveness as a person, 
or that his task was to present himself as accurately 
as possible (High versus Low Dependence varia- 
tion). Predicted that Ss in High Dependence-Same 
condition would show less conformity than those in 
Low-Same, to avoid being perceived as agreeing for 
devious reasons; whereas those in High-Discrepant 
condition would show more conformity than those in 
Low-Discrepant. Only the 2nd part of this hypothe- 
sis was confirmed. Results are interpreted to show 
how High-Same Ss employed alternative ways to deal 
with the “self-presentation dilemma" by the use of 
subtle variations in the communication resources 
available. D. G. Appley. 


7595. Kelman, Herbert C., & Eagly, Alice H. 
(U. Michigan) Attitude toward the communi- 
cator, perception of communication content, and 
attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(1), 63-78—The relationship 
between attitude toward a communicator and percep- 
tion of the content of his message was explored in 
2 experiments. In the 1st, a marked tendency to 
misperceive the message of a negative communicator 
by displacing it away from one's own position (con- 
trast) was found. In the 2nd, this tendency was 
shown to be a direct function of the strength of nega- 
tive feeling toward the communicator. Similarly, 
tendency to displace the message of a positive com- 
municator toward one's own position (assimilation) 
was shown to be a direct function of the strength of 
positive feeling. Amount of attitude change relates 
consistently to the perception data. The results are 
conceptualized in terms of 2 approaches to the com- 
munication situation: source orientation and content 
orientation. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7596. Kennedy, W. A., & Willcutt, H. (Florida 
State Ս.) Youth-parent relations of mathemati- 
cally-gifted adolescents. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(4), 400-402.—The Kell-Hoeflin 
Incomplete Sentence blank, designed to explore youth- 
parent relationships, was given to 114 mathematically 
gifted adolescents and a control group of high school 
seniors. The superior group showed autocratic, 
somewhat negative family relationships involving 
high achievement demands and fixed routines.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


7597. Klein, Edward B. (Yale U.) Stylistic 
components of response as related to attitude 
change. Journal of Personality, 1963, 31(1), 38-51. 
—This study sought to determine the intercorrelations 
of response sets with each other and with attitude 
changes in the area of prejudice: (a) agreeablenes 
(or acquiescence) ; (b) extremity, or variation about 
the “neutral” scale value; and (c) scatter, or con- 
sistency of response. 900 students Ss divided equally 
between Hunter College, the University of North 
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Carolina, and Northwestern University were tested 


on original and reversed items from the F scale, and 
— HY — — 
after a film al implication of 
[the] findings is that any stylistic measure based on 
an unwarranted assumption of reversed scales will 
not predict. ob 
dictability . . . is possible; but at the of person- 
ality (or response sets and content in gap 3 
the, predictability is questionable.” (17 ref.)—G, T. 
ue. 

7598. Kogan, William S. Boe, Erling E, & 
Valentine, Pet Lou. (VA Seattle, Wash.) 
Changes in the self-concept unwed mothers. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 3-10.—Changes 
in the self-concept of 25 i i unwed 


mothers during the 3rd trimester were assessed 
administering the Interpersonal Check List. 
results indicated that, upon admission to the 
the Ss viewed themselves as diffi greatly 
their conception of what they and their 
like them to be and especially different 
conception of most other teen-age girls. A 
parturition, bowen: the Sa saw themselves rer! 
significantly more like other teen-age gir! 
like what they and their parents — like 


be. Author abstract. 


i 
dn 1411 Se 


a 3 աայ աայ Ko — P., 
isher, David. tan .) Changes in per- 
formance as — to verbal օք 


attitudes toward the examiner. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 811-816.—In social աջ 
situations such as psychotherapy, i 
cebo, the individual's attitude toward his role of S or 
patient is an important variable. The 20 experi- 
mental and 19 control Ss were mothers of nursery 
school children who participated in this “medical re- 
search”. After completing 2 questionnaires, all Ss 
completed 6 dynamometer trials. A 54-item Medical 
Science Questionnaire (MSQ) was then adminis- 
^ " Kg 


MS may be significantly influenced by verbal condi- 
tioning and that impor of such attitudes Ka 
associated with improved performance on a 
identified with and requested by E.—Journal abstract. 
7600. Krieger, Margery H. (VA Hosp., Seattle, 
Wash.) A control for social desirability in a 
semantic differential. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 94-103.—A control 
for social desirability was introduced into a semantic 
differential appropriate for describing person con- 
cepts. The modified instrument consisted of 18 scales 
balanced for SD and 4 unbalanced evaluative scales 
as marker items. 2 S groups, 52 psychiatric patients 
and 40 nonpatients, described a doctor, a patient and 
myself, Data from each group yielded 6 orthogonal 
factors, with evaluative factors loaded primarily on 
the 4 unbalanced scales. Comparisons of factor 
structure by group and by concept showed much less 
factorial 05 rca pos . 
ing groups, and a higher degree of subject-concept- 
98 185 N than is usually found with the 


4 


), 70-77.—A_ psychological 

role of ism in religion is provided along with 

for elimination of the "emotional factor 

in religious ," one of which being the 

of civil ritualiems” as a substitute for 

those of religion in order to overcome the influence 
of the latter.—/. D. London. 


7602. 
Expressed attitudes of various of athletes 
toward athletic competition. Kesearch Quarterly, 
1964, 35(4), 497-503.—A competitive attitude scale 
of 22 items was designed for the purpose of revealing 
to what degree various groups subscribed to 
the "win-at-any-cost" phil y of athletics. The 
scale was administered to 228 athletes A em n 
6 varisity sports at 3 of schools, ta 
revealed no differences in the expressed attitudes 
sports or among ath- 


= 


studies in this area should be designed to study these 
variables —Author abstract, 
7603. Leventhal, Howard; Jacobs, Robert L., & 
Kudirka, Nijole Z. (Yale U.) Authoritarianism, 
ideology, and political te choice. Journal 
of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 539- 
549.—2 experiments were conducted investigating the 
relationship between F Scale scores and preference 
for the candidates of a particular party or ideology. 
Selle pederred the Gene Ser end voted Š 
epublican party ‘or 
ixon while those with low scores preferred the 
ic party and voted for Kennedy 
tionship was hypothesized to appear because (a) both 
candidates clearly differed in the degree to which 
they represetned liberal and conservative ideologies, 
(b) the voters possessed an i ical outlook, and 
c) liberal or conservative values were more salient 
other factors in the choice of candidates. In 
II, 3 samples of students were presented with 
different pairs of candidates: liberal Democrat and 
conservative Republican, liberal Republican and con- 
servative Democrat, and candidates ideologically 
equated. Ignoring candidate ideology, there was no 
relationship between F score and party vote. When 
ideology was taken into account, high scorers voted 
for the conservative candidate and low scorers voted 
for the liberal candidate regardless of party label. 
When the stimulus figures were equated ideologically 
there was no relationship between F scores and 
choice. There was no support for the hypothesis that 
choices by high scorers were more subject to the 
pressure of group norms than those of low scorers. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7604. Leventhal, Howard, & Niles, Patricia. 
(S ale U.) A field experiment on fear arousal with 
ta on the validity of questionnaire measures. 
Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(3), 459-479.—Rec- 


š 
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that fear facilitates rather 
than interferes with the of recommenda- 
tions, The relationship between the attitude measure 
of intention to be X-rayed and taking an X-ray was 
positive and highly significant. The ease and imme- 
1 and several factors minimizing the 
tike! of counter-communications, were suggested 
to account he gt nm In 1 a higher 
proportion s exposed to the fear - arousing 
movies took X-rays than in a noncommunication 
base-line control. X-ray takers reported more fear 
than nontakers, (18 ref.) —D, G. Appley. 


7605. Leventhal, Howard, & Niles, Patricia. 
— U.) Persistence of influence for varying 
of to threat stimuli. Psycho- 


change, The study used 4 durations (8, 16, 24, 32 
min.) of technicolor sound movies depicting the con- 
of serious automotive accidents. Question- 

naires measuring affect arousal and desire to engage 
in safe driving practices were administered immedi- 
Ets 1 to 2 hr., 1 day, and 1 wk. after exposure. A 
of 201 college students were recruited and paid 

for participating. The results showed increased con- 
cern and worry over driving and increased desire to 
take preventive action the longer the duration of 
exposure. There were no increases in reported fear 
with increased duration. In addition, there were 


cussed in terms of fear-arousal functioning as a drive 
to promote the acceptance of preventive recommenda- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 


7606. Lubetsky, )., & Campbell, D. T. (Kenner 
Army Hosp., Ft. Lee, Va). and sex as sources 
of stimulus equivalence in judgments of photos 

peers. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19 
(4), 502-505.—9-point scale ratings of live peers and 
hs on 27 traits were collected from 425 men 
and women Ss. Sex and age were found to be sig- 
nificant sources of stimulus similarity when judg- 
ments were made of photographs but not significant 
between descriptions of live peers and photographs.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

7607. Malewski, Andrzej. (U. Warsaw) Quel- 
ques restrictions à la theorie de la dissonance cog- 
nitive. [Some restrictions on the theory of cognitive 
dissonance.] Bulletin Etudes Recherches Psycho- 
logiques, 1964, 13(2), 101-110.—"Festinger's theory 
of cognitive dissonance has not only explained many 
known findings, but has projected many new hypothe- 
ՏՇՏ, inspired new research and has led to the discovery 

many new regularities. But the question arises 
whether the phenomena explained by the action of 
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dissonance cannot be explained and predicted aluo DI 
the influence of other motivations ; the answer to this 
question must be in the affirmative in a great mamy 
cases, In the present article some arguments in faver 
of that viewpoint are presented and its empirical con- 
sequences, in relation to the application of the hy, 

heses flowing from the theory of dissonance are 
indicated. Author abstract. 


7608. Massucco-Costa, Angiola.  Pregiudizio. 
[Prejudice] Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio 
Italiano di Psicologia Generale e del Lavoro, 1964 
31(1), 9-75.—Issue devoted to articles by the editor 
concerning the relationships between prejudice and 
group-identification, prejudice and the authoritarian 
personality, egocentricism and ethnocentrism, prejt 
dices against women, antimarxist prejudice, and 
stereotypes about Southern Italians and Negroes in 
USA.—L. L'Abate. 


7609, Matthews, Ester, & Tiedeman, David V. 
(Harvard U.) Attitudes toward career and mar- 
riage and the development օք life style in young 
women. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11 
(4), 375-384.—A first approximation to the relation- 
ship between 18 attitudes toward career and marriage 
and the life styles of 1237 girls and young women 
(67% of those sought). Cross-sectional representa- 
tion of the developmental stages of early adolescence, 
adolescence and young adulthood. Life style repre- 
sented by: (1) high school curriculum elected; and 
(2) plan for education, career and marriage through- 
out a decade ahead. Effect of attitude towards career 
and marriage differs in the 3 developmental stages. 
A pseudo-career drive seems to appear in some women 
during early adolescence. Major attitudinal themes 
affecting life style during early maturation are (in 
order of importance) : (1) woman's impression of the 
male's reaction to the use of her intelligence; (2) 
struggle over the possible position of dominance of 
men at work and the "place" of women at home; (3) 
conflict between family and work demands upon the 
time of a wife and mother; (4) dilemmas of timing 
in dating and marriage; and (5) issues in acceptance 
of the general outline of the feminine role.—Z4 uthor 
abstract. 

7610. McGinnies, Elliott; Donelson, Elaine, & 
Haaf, Robert. (U. Maryland) Level of initial at- 
titude, active rehearsal, and instructional set as 
factors in attitude change. Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 437-440.—2 experi- 
ments are reported in which Ss having extremely 
favorable, favorable, and neutral attitudes toward the 
church were induced to read an antichurch essay to 
6 listeners of their choice outside the laboratory. Zë of 
the Ss in each predisposition group were told that 
their own attitudes might be influenced as a result of 
the experience. Both those Ss who were "favorable" 
toward the church and those who were "neutral 
became significantly less prochurch as measured by 
posttesting with the attitude scale. The extremely 
prochurch Ss were not significantly influenced by this 
mode of persuasion. Instructional set did not pro- 
duce any significant differences in susceptibility of ՏՏ 
in any of the groups էօ the compliance experience.— 
Journal abstract. լ 


7611. Merenda, Peter F. (U. Rhode Island) 


Perception of role of the president. Percepiual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 863-866.—The Activity 
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on nationalism: Foundation and 
pere) Psychologie Francaise, 1964, 9(2), 102- 
out by 223 French 
sulted in 16 scales, 6 of posi neg iy na- 
tionalistic variables. A factor of imer- 


, and (b) there is a continuum of attitude be- 
tween the 2 diametrically opposed poles of right and 
leſt.—C. J. Adkins. 


7613, Mills, 


communicator’s attractiveness and desire 
fluence. Journal „ Psychology, 
1965, 1(2), 173-177.—A_recent experiment (Walster 
& Festinger, see 38: r^ supports Hovland, Janis, 
and Kelley's (see 28: 5952 

to influence" on the part of a communicator will de- 


tively untrustworthy. This paper 

may be limited to a covert rather than overt 

sion of intent to influence. a 

was that an overt, frankly stated desire to influence 
would actually enhance the effectiveness of an attrac- 


suade; when the pe meri emi was unattractive 

is stated intention to persuade no apparent influ- 
ence on his effectiveness.—/ournal abstract. 

7614. Mosher, Donald & Mosher, 

(Ohio State U.) 

ian attitudes 


some hypo | the Í 
*thnocentric and authoritarian attitude development 


39: 7612-7618 


which are suggestive of future reearch.— /owrnal 
stees? 


& Mallinathiah, 
ramis Cal W. Mysore, India) 
the attitude of Indian (Mysore) students towards 
Chinese. Masas, 1964, 11(2), 115-120 — IErrespec- 


tive of the age differences amd of tbe differences in 
the ecacationsal dmg mieu i 
uníavoralie towards Chinese, Marked 
the Higher Secoeshary and 2 ter EE 
D 14 strong 
undavorable attitudes were expr more boys 
5 | Է, 
unfavorable the girls of Higher second. 
ary towards e k. 
7616. Stuart. (Claremont 
Sch.) toward Ս. 8. and Russian ac- 
tions: A double standard. "rye Ri 3 
1965, 16(1), 43-46.—1n recent years and 
Russia have taken similar or identical actions, 
EE 
ment signed treation It was hy- 
that attitudes of American students toward 


i 
I 
i 
| 
i 
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presentation of information leads to greater 
objectivity. The double standard in evaluating inter- 
Lie 12 — 
"mirror image eflect” decribed by 
—Journal 
7617. Perloe, Sidney Լ (Haverford Coll.) The 
effects of attitudes on 
Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(2), Pre- 


Calcutta, India) A ES of current attitude to- 
wards family planning. Journal of Family Welfare, 
1963, 9(4), 18-28.—Reviewing the various researches 
done in the field of ing attitude towards family 
planning in India, it is concluded that the surveys 
showed existence of wide-spread desire to regulate 
family size. Ss of high socioeconomic status make 
conscious efforts to limit their families, but those of 
lower status show megative attitudes towards birth 
control The degree of approval to contraceptives 
varies with knowledge of the specific measures. There 
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70s. Hawkins, Nancy E, & Meyer, Merle E. 
(Whitman Coll; Social values and conformity. 
Paychoneomic Science, 1965, 2(2), 31-32.— To test the 

is that has some immediate 


ռոմ effects on 

Ss — to their social value scores 
on the d eig “Study of Values" 
scale, 33 having high social values and 28 having low 
open, % the Ss from each extreme were used as a 
control group, the other 34 was then placed in a social 
pressure situation in which the social values of the 
“group” a to be opposite from those of the 
individual Տ. A written retest was used later to meas- 
ure the amount of conversion. The results were found 
to be in the direction of the hypothesis.—/ournal 


abstract, 
7635. Higgin, G., & Bridger, H. The psycho- 
= of an inter-group ce. Human 
‘elations, 1964, 17(4), 391-446.—Processes occurring 
between groups collaborating on a task which is 
directly relevant to a common objective were studied 
during an exercise which was part of the program of 
a Group Relations Training Conference. The dy- 
namics are alized in terms of Bion's analysis 
of group interaction. The process of the conference 
members dividing themselves into 3 groups and ac- 
ishing the overall task of the conference is de- 
incipal psychodynamic mechanism 
was a pee projection and introjection of emo- 
tional working against the common goal as a 
division of labor among the groups. It is concluded 
that the basic assumption and the work process can 
coexist. ". . . and indeed in most life situations, 
which are never free of the 2 types of process, the 
Social sophistication is to find a technique, as 
the conference members on this occasion, that 
allows both the emotional and the sophisticated tasks 
to be done concurrently.” —W. W. Meissner. 

7636. Kinoshita, T. (Kyoto U. Japan) The 
effects of group cohesiveness and importance of 
the tasks upon conformity behavior. Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 34(4), 181-198.—"The 
theoretical basis for this study was that the higher 
the attractions to group membership, the more a group 
member's private opinion would alter to the group 
opinion, and that the less important a task was the 
greater the member's private opinion would change to 
the majority. . . . Our hypotheses were supported. 
The amount of conformity decreased in the following 
order (Hi Co—Lo Im) > (Hi Co—Hi Im) > (Lo 
Co—Lo Im) > (Lo Co—Hi Im). There was a tend- 
ency that the further the distance of opinion between 
Ss and group, the more Ss were inclined to alter their 
opinion to the group.“ A. Barclay. 


7637. Levinger, George. (Western Reserve Ս.) 

Task and social behavior in marriage. Sociometry, 
1964, 27(4), 433-448.— The general proposition that 
family groups are marked by both task and social- 
emotional specialization requires qualification. Task 
behavior is here defined as a subject-object activity 
and social-emotional behavior as a subject-subject 


activity. Social-emotional behavior can be delegated 


in a multi-person group, but not in a 2-person group 
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such as the marital pair. It is proposed that 
riage task performance is speciali 

behavior is a mutual matter. Findings from a 
of married couples confirm the existence of 


H 


wife show few significant differences in their 
riage goals in their social-emotional need p 
within, though not outside, marriage; and in 
relates of their marital satisfaction. It is sugg 
that, both in family and in nonfamily groups, th 
gree of social-emotional specialization depends 
group size; in the dyad, such specialization would 
appear.— Author abstract. 

7638. McDavid, John W., & Si Frank, 
(U. Miami) Personality correlates of two ki 
of conforming behavior. Journal of Personality 
1964, 32(3), 420-435.—Investigated correlations bee 
tween a variety of personality assessments, and meas- 
ures of conforming behavior on two sharply come 
trasted kinds of perceptual judgmental tasks for 88 
college students. Shows that different motivational 
bases may operate to induce conformity under various 
kinds of situational circumstances, i.e. different pate 
tern of attributes was associated with tendencies to — 
conform in a contra-logic situation and in an am- 
biguous situation, These differentiated patterns seem 
to be generally congruent with the conceptual disting- 
tion between "normative" and "informational" forms 
of social influence originally developed by Deutsch 
and Gerard. Confirms that task difficulty or am. 
biguity is a crucial limiting condition for conformity, 
Suggests that stereotypes associated with conventional 
feminine behavior may lead to considerable difficulty 
in studying differential tendencies toward conformity 
among women, (23 ref.)—D. G. Appley. Պ 


7639. Milgram, Stanley. (Harvard Ս.) Liberat- 
ing effects of group pressure. Journal of Pers ? 
ity & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 127-134.—A 
study of constructive conformity. Experimental " 
ies have generally pointed to the negative effects of — 
group pressure. This experiment shows that in spec- 
ifiable circumstances group pressure enables a person 
to resolve conflicting forces in a direction congruent 
with his values. In Exp. I Ss are instructed to ad- 
minister increasingly more severe shocks to a victim. — 
In Exp. II, 2 confederates who defy E’s authority are 
introduced into this situation and effectively free Ss 
from obedience to E’s destructive commands. I Կ 
HI, the 2 confederates follow the Eis com 
blindly, but this does not lead to increased compliance. 
Some factors contributing to the powerful effect 7 
the disobedient group are described. The author sug- ` 
gests that there is a direction to potential group effects 
inherent in the structure of a given social field. Aout. 
nal abstract: 


7640. Nelson, Ք. D., & Gunderson, E. K. E. 
Analyse des dimensions de l'adjustment au sein de 
petits groupes. [Analysis of the adjustment in small 
groups. | Bulletin Etudes Recherches Psychologiques, — 

964, 13(2), 111-126.—"Results of the present study 
suggest 1 very important notion about adjustment in 
small confined living groups such as those in the ` 
Antarctic, Compatibility or fitting in with the group 
is at least as important as job performance in the Ee 
of both leaders and peers, This finding suggests that 
doing one's job well may be a necessary but not suffi- 
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7641. Nelson, Paul 
work associates in isolated Ni 
Rep. No, 64-13, II p— This tried to identify 


correlates of work partner H 
3- to 6-man work groups located in —— 
stations Using and selíf-description 


data to construct group composition variables 
wociometric data to derive compatibility criterion 


measures, work group homogeneity on age 
nificantly (p < di related to work 
ity, An ul nding of si 
was that a low lev compati 
work associates who were equally 
to be interpersonally prominent as 
status, A general trend in the stady was for 
composition variables to be more related 
patibility during the winter than the 
months, the time period of greatest 
isolation from the outside world —USN MNR 
7642. Nelson, Paul D. 
small isolated groups. USN 


64-24, 12 p.—Men who had T 
Antarctic research stations (N ranging from 
33) provided information at 8 
ing work, formal communication, off-duty 
ship interactions. The pne of the study 
ascertain the extent to which group structure changed 
in any of these 3 domains of interaction over a 6-mo. 
period. From an analysis of direct, indirect, and 
reciprocal choices there were no general change 
terns common to all station groups or all types 
interaction —USN MNRU. 

7643. Sch Saul. (125 Woodbine Ave., 

eidlinger, ( = 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
belongi լ enn qq 
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nging and of identity 
national Journal of Group Psyci 964, 14 
(3), 291-306.—2 related Wesen for el. 
i i : (a 
ing, and (b) selí-involve- 
group an , an 
ment to the extent thet 1 reli aspect of 
personal identity. The 
“the universal human need 
state of psychological unity 


to belong, to establish a 
with others, 


tend to generally 
realistic levels, 


concepts 
ice and group work 
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results indicate the greater i a 
oí communication in achieving high member loyalty, 
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relations cannot easily be explained 
ically since the members who differ in loyalty 

identical perceptions of membership 
influence. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7648. Tuckman, Bruce bat _str 
ture, group composition, and group functioning. 
Sociometry, 1964, 27(4), 469-487.—3-man_ groups, 
homogeneous in lity structure, participated in 
a stock market simulation over 10 sessions. It was 
hypothesized that more abstract individuals (i. e., in- 
dividuals who perceive a more multi-faceted world 


| 


struc- 


Հ 


39: 7649-7656 


and who think in terms of alternative interpretations 
and approaches) would adopt a group structure which 
was more flexible and open than homogeneous groups 
of concrete individuals. It was further hypothesized 
that the abstract groups would display more environ- 
mental sensitivity, a more informational orientation, 
greater differentiation, and a more integrated strategy 
in dealing with the task than would concrete groups. 
Both hypotheses were confirmed by the data, indicat- 
ing that a knowledge of the personalities of group 
members enables one to predict consequent behaviors 
of the group.—Author abstract. 


LEADERSHIP 


7649. Bonjean, C. M., & Olson, D. M. (Ս. 
Texas) Community leadership: Directions of re- 
search. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1964, 9 
(3), 279-300.—This is a review of the recent litera- 
ture concerning community power-leadership decision 
making, and seeks to note emerging trends with re- 
gard to method, identification of salient leadership 
structure characteristics, and relationships between 
leadership structures and other phenomena. Each of 
the main methods (positional, reputational, and deci- 
sional) is described and criticized, a typology sum- 
marizing those features of leadership structures which 
have attracted the most attention in research and a 
description of the types of phenomena of concern in 
comparative analyses are discussed—P. L. Crawford. 

7650. Cohen, Donlad J., Lindsley, Ogden R. 
(Yale U. Sch. Med.) Catalysis of controlled leader- 
ship in cooperation by human stimulation. Journal 
of Child Psychology, 1964, 5(2), 119-137.—14 Ss 
ranging in age from 11-50 yr. were paired on in- 
dividual operant conditioning panels in adjacent 
rooms. When S pulled the plunger a red light flashed 
in the room of the other S. A social response was 
when S pulled the plunger within .5 sec. of the red 
light. Individual responses were punished by a 2.5 
sec. blackout of the room of the Տ who responded 
twice in succession. ՏՏ received no instructions. 
Following a period of uncontrolled leadership (a so- 
cial response was reinforced with a penny to both 
Ss), controlled leadership was introduced (reinforce- 
ment was provided only when a specific S initiated the 
social response). Differential control of leadership 
was catalyzed by presenting human stimuli (briefly 
opening the panel between rooms.) However a team 
might respond at a more stable and higher rate before 
human stimuli were introduced. These effects were 
considered social phenomena not predictable from 
individual data.—J. M. Reisman. 

7651. Hollander, E. P. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Leaders, groups, and influence. NYC: 
Oxford Ս. Press, 1964, xi, 256 p.—“The theme of this 
book is that leadership is a relationship between a 
person exerting influence and those who are influ- 
enced, and that it is best seen within the framework 
of group process." The book consists of studies deal- 
ing with conformity and leadership previously pub- 
lished by the author. 4 new chapters were added 
primarily emphasizing the peer influence under vari- 
ous conditions as well as an extensive bibliography 
of pertinent publications. (200-item bibliogr.)—7. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

7652. Schwartz, M. (Indiana U.) The reciproci- 
ties multiplier: An empirical evaluation. Admin- 
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istrative Science Quarterly, 1964, 9(3), 264-277. — 
The study tests the hypothesis that lack of enforce. 
ment of bureaucratic rules is considered to be a 
reward factor for conforming behavior by subordi- 
nates and should act to elicit reciprocity from sub- 
ordinates, as postulated by Gouldner. 4 experimental 
conditions were established in a laboratory experi- 
ment: constant rule enforcement, partial enforcement, 
no enforcement, and laissez-faire. Group effective- 
ness was found to be highest under constant and par- 
tial enforcement, which is interpreted as support for 
the hypothesis. 128 college students participated in 
the study —P. L. Crawford. 

7653. Wolin, Burton R., & Terebinski, Stanley J. 
Leadership in small groups: A mathematical ap- 
proach. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
69(2), 126-134.—The broad purpose of this research 
was the investigation of the relationship between 
decision-making success and the likelihood of being 
voted “leader” (group decision maker) of a 3-man 
group. Markov models, based on extensions of con- 
cepts used in mathematical learning theory, provided 
the theoretical framework. Each trial of the experi- 
ment began with the selection of a leader by group 
vote, end ended after the designated leader made a 
decision for the group. Obtained and predicted 
results were compared for voting shifts, asymptotic 
leadership and state proportions, and learning trends. 
5 different reinforcement groups were run and in 
only 1 of these groups were there major discrepancies 
between actual and expected results. Journal ab- 
stract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


7654. Bousfield, W. A., & Puff, C. R. (Ս. Con- 
necticut) Relationship between free association 
and judgmental measures of word relatedness. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 279-282.—Judg- 
ments of degree of associative relatedness were ob- 
tained for the members of S-R pairs selected from 
free associational norms. Each of 13 pairs, desig- 
nated as taxonomic, represented a different conceptual 
category. The individual members of each of 13 
pairs, designated as associative, were not taxonomi- 
cally similar. The inter-item free associational 
strengths of the 2 types of pairs varied from high to 
low. A separate group of 20 Ss was assigned to 
each list to give judgments of the forward and reverse 
associative strengths of the individual pairs. The 
correlations between the free associational and judg- 
mental measures of the relatedness of the members 
of the pairs were highly significant.—Journal abstract. 

7655. Chu, Godwin C. Problems of cross-cul- 
tural communication research. Journalism Quar- 
terly, 1964, 41(4), 557-562.--3 broad concepts—self, 
significant others, and situation—are suggested as 
tentative guideposts for cross-cultural communication 
research. Sampling and data collection are problems 
in nonwestern societies. Journal abstract. 

7656. Garskof, Bertram, & Marshall, George R. 
(Rutgers U.) Relationship between two measures 
of verbal relatedness: Preliminary report. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(1), 17-18.--2 measures of 
associative overlap between word pairs, the Mutual 
Relatedness Index (MR) and the Relatedness Coeffi- 
cient (RC), computed from group single response 
free word associations and continued word associa- 
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tions from individual Ss, respectively, were 

from norms obtained from the same Ss for 2 sam: 

of word pairs. The correlation between MR and RC 
for the 2 samples, was .540 and .504. With correc- 
tion for attenuation, the correlation between MR and 
RC is .76. MR was highly correlated with direct 
association (r=.88) while RC was ոօէ (r= 43). 
It is tenable that MR and RC do not reflect the same 
aspects of verbal relatedness even though they are 
both considered measures of the associative overlap 
between a pair of words.—Journal abstract. 


7657. Lantz, DeLee, & Steffire, Volney. (Har- 
vard U.) Language and cognition revisited. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 
472-481.—The study is concerned with the relation- 
ship between language and nonverbal behavior, The 
failure of language measures used in the past to pre- 
dict nonverbal behavior consistently is discussed. 
An alternative measure, communication accuracy, is 
presented. The accuracy with which a color could 
be communicated from one person to another was 
determined for each color in 2 different arrays. The 
ease with which these colors could be remembered, 
as measured by recognition tasks, was correlated with 
the communication accuracy score, naming agreement, 
and brevity of description. Communication accuracy 
correlated positively with recognition on both arrays, 
while naming agreement and brevity of description 
did not. The direction of Ss’ recognition errors 
could be related to the direction of their judgments 
of the "typical instance" of their color names. The 
results of the study were interpreted as evidence of 
the influence of language on nonverbal behavior. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7658. Miller, George A., & McKean, Kathryn. 
(Harvard U.) A chronometric study of some 
relations between sentences. Quarierly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 297-308.— 
An attempt was made to study how people handle 
syntactic relations among English sentences by meas- 
uring the time required to convert one type of sen- 
tence into another. Presentation times were measured 
and compared with the presentation times when no 
transformation was required; the difference between 
these times was taken as a measure of the additional 
time required to perform the transformation. In such 
tasks, an active-passive difference requires more addi- 
tional time than does an affirmative-negative differ- 
ence; when both are involved the additional time 
required is approximately the sum for the 2 sepa- 
rately. Differences in verb constructions, however, 
all require about the same amount of time, and no 
additive relation is apparent—Author abstract. 


7659, Ramishvili, G. Տ. (Inst. Electronics, Auto- 
matics, & Telemechanics, Tbilisi, USSR) Opyt 
uznavaniya lichnosti govoryashchego. [An experi- 
ment in the automatic recognition of speaker iden- 
tity.]  Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi 
SSR, 1964, 36(2), 279-286.—Not all words are good 
indicators of speaker identity, but there are a suffi- 
cient number of them to provide reliable indicators. 
Words like vy [you], da [yes], and ya [1] proved 
especially satisfactory for the purpose.—I. D. London. 

7660. Rioch, David McK., & Weinstein, Edwin 
A. Disorders of Communication. Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1964. xiv, 519 p. $22.00.— 
51 authorities have contributed to this inclusive re- 
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search presentation in nervous and mental diseases. 
dealing with communication problems. Specialists in 
Medicine, Psychiatry, Sociology, and Psychology in- 
terpret communication adjustments of the blind, deaf, 
mutes, aphasics, and various diseases and illnesses. 

discussions relate to problems which include 
effects of age, culture, grammar, sign language, blood 
pressure, emotional reactions, handedness, animal 
communication, mongolism, noise, motor skills, per- 
ception in general, stammering, stuttering, compre- 
hension, vocabulary, bias, alcoholism, brain disorders, 
vocal variations, reading, acoustics, imagery, commu- 
nication theories, etc. This book is a compilation of 
difficulties as they relate to all aspects of communi- 
cation, and is especially valuable for teachers, psy- 
chologists, speech pathologists, medical specialists, 
sociologists, nurses, psychiatrists, and in fact, for all 
who deal with human problems. (754 ref.)—O. I. 
Jacobsen, 


7661. Ccheflen, Albert E. The significance of 
posture in communication systems. Psychiatry, 
1964, 27(4), 316-331.—Considers symbols of gesture 
and posture as clues to interaction patterns of dyads 
or groups. Concerned mostly with body orientations 
in the psychotherapy relationship. A broad outline 
from a Gestalt point of view,—E. M. Uprichard. 


Speech & Linguistics 

7662. Boomer, Donald S., & Dittman, Allen P. 
(NIMH. Bethesda, Md.) Speech rate, filled pause, 
and body movement in interviews. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(4), 324-327.— 
8 Ss were instructed to talk extemporaneously for 3 
min. on subjects of their own choosing under (a) 
baseline, (b) speeded-up, and (c) r 
conditions. The last condition required avoidances 
of any word containing an “L.” Under (b) condi- 
tions, movement and filled-pause ratios both de- 
creased. (c) condition increased the filled-pause 
ratio but not movement. Results showed absence of 
corresponding increases in both measures under stress 
conditions. V. H. Pronko. 


7663. Dilts, Martha, & Taylor, Robert E. (U. 
Georgia) The semantic differential of color pyra- 
mid test instructions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(3), 968-970.—The semantic differential was 
employed to evaluate the use of alternative transla- 
tions of the term schoene. For both male and female 
undergraduates the semantic profiles of either choice, 
pretty vs. beautiful, were nearly identical. The find- 
ings were also remarkably consistent with those re- 
ported in a similar study.—Journal abstract. 


7664. Ertel, Suitbert. (U. Miinster, W. Germany) 
Die emotionale Natur des “semantischen” Raumes. 
[The emotional nature of "semantic" space.] Psy- 
chologische Forschung, 1964, 28(1), 1-32.—Factorial 
dimensions, labeled in accord with their affective 
meaning, were derived from 30 affect-describing ad- 
jectives. Using 20 scales, factors relating to dimen- 
sions characterizing affective quality were revealed. 
Affective meaning with reference to "valence," “po- 
tency,” and “arousal” related high-potency persons 
to submission, low-potency persons to dominance, and 
the latter was more pronounced than expected. 
Achievement-motivation scores emerged a function of 
affective meaning —W. B. Essman. 
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7666. Kottman, E. J. 


E, 4 C: 4 GE of 
General Semantics, 1964, k —E 

EE which are 
related to e 


7667. P.F. (Universi Oxford, 
Re ee 


onary 
understanding of the 
f a locution. Its a con- 
contrasted with an act of saying տումն Exun- 


any kind . . that an W performed.“ 
To secure understanding of the ionary force of 
speaker needs to achieve in his audi- 

ence an awareness of his intention to induce a certain 

response in them. The “illocutionary force of an 

utterance is ially something that is intended 
to be understood" Such un ing involves 
recognizing an "audience-directed intention and rec- 
ognizing it as wholly overt, as intended to be recog- 
nized."—H. Ruja. 


Mass Communication 


Anh. ` ELTA, Leg Ber ee The 
pornogra fringeland on the erican news- 
stand. Journal of Human Relations, 1964, 12(3), 


375-390.—A category of literature described as the 
ic fringeland” is defined as consisting of 
3 types of publications: “the erotic paperback pocket- 
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jes in dealing with this class of materia! as well 

he findings to date are described. Brief mention 
is also made of so-called "adult films.” Presence of 
this kind of literature is thought to have far teaching 
implications for the American culture. A suggestion 
is made that further inquiries should be undertakes: 
in order to provide an index as well as an indication 
of trends in our mass media of communication, — 
G. E. Rowland, 


7669, Stuart, Irving R. (Hunter Coll.) 


and secondary as 

trophe: The ia as an instrument of 
group emotional dynamics. Journal of Social Psy- 
e , 1964, 64(2), 231-239.—An analysis of S61 
exam of political art are analyzed according to 
Holt's technique for dividing Rorschach protocols 
into primary and secondary process responses. The 
results indicate that cartoons and caricatures give 
indications of the emotional level of the group for 
whose —— 45 they are produced. Political art, 
i in wartime, promises to be a fruitful 
source for information about the group's maturity 
level.—Author abstract. 


Esrugrics 


7670. Berleant, Arnold. C. W. Post Coll., Long 
Island, N. Y.) The sensuous and the sensual in 
aesthetics. Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 
1964, 23(2), 185-192.— The distinction between the 
sensuous and the sensual does not form a significant 
dichotomy for aesthetics. “The aesthetic experience 
at its fullest and richest is experience by the whole 
man.“ H. R. Farnsworth. 

7671. Christiansen, E. Zur Psychologie primi- 
tiver Lyrik. [Regarding the psychology of primitive 
lyrics.] Archiv fur die Gesamte Psychologie, 1964, 
116(3/4), 230-247.—The evolution of primitive 
lyrical experience and forms is demonstrated by 
examination of 46 children’s rhymes. The themes 
trace the cultural history of the West, together with 
latent content of heathen exorcisms and 
Christian rituals. The rhythms procede from the 
world of children and little by little pervade the world 
of grown-ups as proverbs, riddles, popular lyrics, 
and folk songs. (35 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

7672. Gendin, Sidney. (New York U.) The 
artist's intentions. 7 — of Aesthetics & Ari 
Criticism, 1964, 23(2), 193-196.— The “intentional- 
ists confuse what the work of art expresses and what 
the artist intends to express.” And, often, the artist 
can not verbalize what he is intending to express.— 
P. Թ. Farnsworth, 

7673. Harrell, J . (California State Coll., 
Hayward) Issues of music aesthetics. Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1964, 23(2), 197-206.— 
The author appears to be saying that many theorists 
and researchers confuse form and meaning. The 
problem of defining musical form still is “the primary 
problem for musical aesthetics."—P, Թ. Farnsworth. 

7674. Meyerson, I. Remarques sur les formes 
en peinture. [Remarks concerning forms in paint- 
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7684. Evans, W. O., Tannenbaum, K., Turek, 
B., & Alling, E. E. 3 
medication տաց in dental patients. USA MRL 
Rep., 1964, No. 9 p.—This method used a double 
blind condition for obtaining ratings of manageability 
by dentists and of emotionality by psychologists, Film 
and sound recordings made during a standard dental 
procedure on apprehensive children were used for 
judgments. Variables of the study were degrees of 
emotionality and manageability on the Ist and And 
visits; and the effects of premedication with chloral 
hydrate and methampyrone. The technique yielded 
a reliable, valid, Sensitive index—USA MRL. 


7685. Gunderson, E. K. Eric. Body size, self 
evaluation, and military effectiveness. USN 
MNPRU Rep. No. 64-14, 8 p.—In a population of 
young, healthy Navy men dissatisfaction with height 
and weight varied directly with deviation from pre- 
ferred (“ideal”) height and weight. Satisfaction 
with intellectual level generally varied inversely with 
intelligence, although within a wide p ot GCT 
scores no relationship was present. Height appeared 
to have a ive effect upon self evaluations gen- 
erally. Short-Underweight and Short-Overweight 
groups had the most unfavorable self-images. Neither 
height nor weight seemed to have an effect upon 
military performance except at the extremes. Very 
short and ae Zei individuals tended to be both 
unhappy wi emselves and ineffective in perform- 
ance—USN MNPRU. R 


—2 experiments on the concept of self as a re- 
to the reactions of others were conducted. 
Ist endeavored to determine the durability of 


7687. Haun, K. W. (Douglass Coll.) A note on 
the prediction of academic performance from per- 
sonality test scores. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16 (1), 294. - MMPT Clinical, Maudsley Extrover- 
sion, and College Board scores were obtained from a 
sample of 240 college sophomores. The general pat- 
tern of intercorrelations showed an inverse relation- 
ship between excellence of academic performance and 
indications of pathology on the personality tests, 


PERSONALITY AND ABILITIES 


College Board verbal scores were found to correlate 
negatively with academic performance. A multiple 
correlation for predicting grade point average on the 
basis of the Mf, Pd, extroversion and verbal scores 
was found to be .721.—Author abstract, 


7688. Hector, H. (Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
ohannesburg, Տ. Africa) The Rigid-Flexible- 

bile Personality Scale as a work study proposi- 
tion. Summa Psychologica, 1964, No. 4,—The 
findings recommended: to analyse continuous hu- 
man activity, of whatever kind, by means of this 
scale; to demonstrate experimentally that enforced 
arhythmic activity must lead to a decrease of motiva- 
tion and output; to analyse the natural attitude of 
Bantu workers in overcoming the stress of heavy 
work by rhythmic songs and rhythmic riovements. 
The hypothesis underlying this paper su;gests that 
industrial economy could best be served by the intro- 
duction of such variations in the work pattern which 
correspond to the rhythmic tendency of the human 
psychophysiological organism.—J. A. Lücker. 

7689. Heilbrun, Alfred 8., Jr. (State Ս. Iowa) 
Personality factors in college dropout. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1964, 49(1), 1-7—An entire 
freshman class (N = 2149) at the University of Iowa 
was administered a personality and an intellectual 
ability test prior to their lst academic year. 13 
months later groups of Ist-year dropouts (DO) and 
nondropouts (NDO) were defined. Based upon a 
value-conformity hypothesis, it was predicted that 
DOs would be more assertive and less task-oriented. 
Intellectual ability was controlled as a factor in drop- 
out by matching each DO with an NDO S having 
an identical ability score. Personality differences 
were studied at 3 ability levels and for the sexes 
separately. The results supported the hypothesis for 
both sexes but only at the high-ability level.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


7690. Heiss, R. (Ed.) Handbuch der Psycholo- 
gie: Psychologische Diagnostik. [Handbook for 
psychology: Psychological diagnosis.] Goettingen, 
Germany: Verlag fur Psychologie, 1964. xx, 1058 p. 
This handbook is divided into 5 main sections and 
subsections as follows: (1) fundamentals of diagnos- 
tic testing—chapters on basic psychometric concepts, 
projective test theory, and test constrction. . 2) 
Ability tests, contains a section on history of intelli- 
gence measurement, intelligence tests for children and 
adults, and drawing tests of intelligence, measure- 
ment of development, educational tests, tests of gen- 
eral performance, and test of special abilities, (3) 
Personality tests contains sections on subjective per- 
sonality tests, objective personality tests, word asso- 
ciation and sentence completion tests, projective tests, 
TAT, game or play tests, drawing tests of person- 
ality, color selection and color form tests, and picture 
selection tests. (4) Miscellaneous diagnostics meth- 
ods—includes chapters on the diagnosis of social 
intelligence, observational methods, diagnosis of con- 
stitutional factors, and diagnostic interview methods. 
(5) Psychodiagnostic evaluation and case history. 
This includes chapters on classification, systemization 
of diagnoses, the relation of behavior and personality 
models and problems and methods of case study. 
There is a brief introduction outlining the content.— 
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(17 ref.)—Aut 
7693. Jahoda, Gustav. 
; differentials in vocabulary 
Journal of Educational Արեաց 
323,—Socio-economi erences 


gon the e EE 
psychological ո , eir L 

tation remains a focus of livel (Anas- 
tasi, 1960). There is a of evi- 


dence indicating that the verbal inferiority of working 


I. Qs. within a disturbed working class population. 
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The alee of the prevent study was to undertake a 

direct comparison of working and middle class chil- 

dren at Հ age levels. — Author abstract, 

Das Selbstwertstreben : 
(The drive for self- 


170 p 
logical psychology and depth-psychology, particular! 
the d Ka latter, are critically rev / 
“Selbstwertstr " the inner urge for self-realiza- 
tion, is independent of values as such but aims at 
the maximal fulfillment of the individual's mode of 


լ 


Rosenhan, David. Per- 
n Farnsworth, P. R. et al. 


sonality 
ոշ e ARE Tia. review ie restriciad to 


ness. Social theories originally developed to ity 
the nature of social reality now tend to be embraced 
as defenses against a reality become overwhelming. 
These "ideologies" represent both amplified versions 
of infantile problems and their possible solutions. 
A clinical case is given as illustrative.—E. V. Eng. 


7698. Malyshev, B. T. Chelovecheskaya lich- 
nost' i ee proyavleniya. [Human personality and 
its manifestations.] Moscow, USSR: Moscow U., 
1964. 76 p.—The book discusses: (1) the science 
of psychology and the problem of personality, (2) 
the views of Sechenov and Pavlov on the "essence 
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» (3) the 
personality in the future còm- 
“Knowledge of the objective laws 
the system of human personality permits 


օ. 

Plaines, ՈԼ: Forest Hosp., 1964. 
following lectures and discussions 
are presented in the 1962-63 series. ~ are (in 
the same order as the authors): The Ps nalytic 
of Disease; Environments that" Fail to Sup- 
Areas օք Early Ego Development ; 
and Mental Performance; The Ado- 
Parents: Ego Development and Dif- 

Space 


> 


ferentiation; The Child—Ten Years later.— 
Licker. 
Donald, Robert L., & Gyn 

3 U. Med, Sch.) Relationship of 


self and EE d 


class on the self- and ideal-self-concepts of adolescent 
Ss 1 sonal Check List data were obtained 
from 261 Negro and 211 white high school seniors 


— teg by the Տտ. Sex and race markedly influ- 
the results, but class was ոօէ found to have 


—Journal abstract. 


7701. Merenda, Ք. F, & 


rke, W. V. 
Rhode Island) Comparison 
ple inf 


I between the groups for basic 
self vs. ideal self was noted. 5 e comparisons 
showed no significant differences. Guidance coun- 
big saw the basic Si and ee self as relatively 

‘ose concepts whereas the psychologists did not have 
this relationship.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7702. Mulaik, Stanley A. (U. Utah) Are per- 
sonality factors raters’ conceptual factors? JN. 
Psychology, 1964, 28(6), 506-511. 


ing" of select trait words on the trait-rating scales, 
A > nM of factors found in the 3 studies using 
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տո index of factor similarity 
* found for ratings of LE 

gruent with 5 of 10 factors found for the r; 
Mereotype persons, while the same Տ jn 
studies were congruent with 4 of 9 factors fo 
ratings of the meaning of select trait words, 
results suggested that "personality factors” 
upon trait ratings of persons can be interse | 
distinct concepts implied by trait words > th 
internal structural features of — 
#tract. "= 

7703. Murray, Joseph E. & Jackson, Do 
N. (Pennsylvania State U.) Im 
color-form abstraction. Journal of Consulting P 
chology, 1964, 28(6), 518-522.—In an attempt 
explore color-form preferences as an indirect me i 
of emotional control, 101 Ss were administered a 
novel sorting task, the Holtzman Inkblot Test, and a 
personality Inventory; Preference for color o 
form was related to sorting speed, sorting-sp 
decrement in response to an unexpected test si 0 
and self-descriptions of impulsiveness, (22 ref. 
Jowrnal abstract. 


7704. Ogilvie, Daniel M. (Harvard U.) 
sion and identification. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 168-172.—The follow. 
ing hypothesis was presented in an attempt to account ` 
for the phenomenon of strengthened ties between a 
aggressor and his target: Aggression expressed toe 
wards an ambivalent target is a means of incorpora 4 
ing characteristics which the target has and the- 
aggressor wants, This hypothesis was tested in 
small group setting by allowing Ss to express aggre 
sion towards a nonaggressive stooge who had been 
monetarily rewarded for performing well on a dif 
predictive task. Control groups received the 
treatment except for the fact that their aggressi 
was reduced by having the stooge agree with th 
complaints, Instances of verbal and physical beha! 
copied from the stooge were observed and reco 
and the results supported the hypothesis. 
aggressive Ss copied the stooge's behavior 
often than did nonaggressive Ss. A 2nd hypo 
which stated that the more intense the aggressi 
the sooner the act of identification will. oc 
also supported. These findings were then rela 
Burton and Whiting's status-envy hypothesis of 
tification.—Journal abstract. E 

7705. Rankin, Richard J. (Oklahoma State U.) ` 
Intelligence-anxi relationships as a function oi 
intelligence test difficulty. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 179-186.—The Henmon Nelson Test o 
Mental Ability College leyel, the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board and the ETS Verbal Cognitive Tests 
were administered to 1100 freshman students. Small 
negative relationships between these scales and 
TMAS were found most notably for the verbal tests 
and females, Significant differences were found be- 
tween high- and low-anxious groups. It is suggested 
that previous negative results for female Ss may 


have resulted from the use of easy verbal tests. 
Journal abstract. 
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tive affect on personality. 

dominant negative affect in a 
organized society. 
anxiety, and shame, contempt, internalized aggression 
are made.—G. Deskin. 
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-—— pe watt «պրո ծո dur to the restes tes! ազո, level of ideal-self ratings, and deleng 
Tags am gatie more: in perom: Prycholeghcal Reports, 1965, 1801), 135-1 
— n amd above average in թոն regard measures referring to specie trait 
zi overall self-regard, and four debensivemes » 
7714. Umsreddin, M. A Quir, A.J. Stedies im refercieg to corresponding: (umenakona were & 
յ. EI wh te the adr of the toa mak անա a female sample Mojor & 
d and samal of are: (a) A wrong self-favorabilty bòss 
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39: 7732-7740 PERSONALITY 
Think - Test m, Germany: 
Verlag £ Psychologie, This test manual 


ie, 1964. 16 p— mam 
contains the rationale, the directions, standardization 
ean ee — 
of gi Տ. The test 5 whic 
have to be solved h deductive and creative 


as well as to 


to grou 
reliability is 


admi 

individuals in 45 min. Splithalf 
with 2083, reliability by the Kuder- 
Richardson formula with r=0 Validity was 
tested external criteria (evaluation of teachers) 
and by internal criteria í biserial correlation between 
test results and results of a contrast group). A fac- 
tor analysis oí a sample oí 322 Ss resulted in the 
interpretation of 4 factors as: (a) ability for observa- 
tion and imagination; (b) deductive thinking; (c) 
creative thinking; (d) abstract thinking.—H. J. 
Priester. 


7732. Ong, Jin. (Central Washington State Coll.) 
The opposite form rocedure in eis con- 
struction and resea NYC: Vantage, 1965. 72 p. 
$2.50.—Development of opposite-forms in test con- 
Struction is traced. Refinements of certain concepts 
of oppositeness necessary in constructing inventory- 
type tests are presented. Related research on some 
aspects of the concepts of opposite forms, with ra- 
tionale for many past failures in constructing such 
forms is discussed. Items in a set of opposite forms 
of an inventory are analyzed. Practical construction 
of 7 inventories is illustrated, and a series of 4 experi- 
mental studies on reliability, comparability, and flex- 
ibility of these inventories are presented. Conclusions 


are that opposite forms of an inventory can be con- 
structed reliably, comparably and flexibly. (28 ref.) 
—T. F. Naumann. 


7733. Ramanujacharyulu, C. (Indian Statistical 
Inst., Calcutta, India) Analysis o preferential ex- 
periments. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(3), 257-261.— 
The problems of selecting the winner in a tournament, 
a leader in a society, or the most dominating or in- 
fluential person in a group of individuals are not in- 
frequent. Graph theory is successfully used in such 
situations in locating, by the use of associated matrices 
of graphs representing the individuals under the stud- 
ied relation, the person with the greatest power to 
influence, In this paper one more important point is 
brought into consideration before selecting the leader 
or the most influencing personality—that is the con- 
sideration of weakness to be influenced by. The one 
with a nice blending of these 2 characters—possessing 
the highest power to influence a person and simulta. 
neously having the least weakness to be influenced by 
—is to be selected. But, in practice, to locate such a 
man in a group is delicate. A solution is presented 
here by appealing to graph theoretic notions and using 
them.—Journal abstract. 


7734. Silverstein, A. 8., & McLain, Richard Ք. 
Internal structure and item difficulty: Reply to 
Campbell. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 838. 
—A previous study provided no support for Camp- 
bell’s suggestion that variations in the internal struc- 
ture of analogy items might influence item difficulty. 
Ina “rejoinder,” Campbell implied that the variations 
employed in this study involved quantitatively differ- 
ent solution processes rather than qualitatively dif- 
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ferent ones. The critical question remains, ho 
one know in advance whether a given iom 
volves qualitative or quantitative differences im 

tion processes ?—Author abstract. 


factor analyzed. A general factor was found and 
item. factor correlation pattern was similar in males. 
and females. In another sample, satisfactory reliabil- 
ity for the SSS was obtained and it was found to be 
positively correlated with field independence as meas- 
ured by the Embedded Figures Test. In a third sam 

le, nonsignificant correlations between SSS 
Howard's Stimulus Seeking Maze tests were fo 
A significant negative correlation between SSS 
anxiety, as measured by the Multiple Affect Adje 
Check List was obtained.—Journal Abstract. 


7736. Zung, William W. (VA Hosp., Durha 
N. C.) A self-rating depression scale. Archives oj 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(1), 63-70—A self-rate 
ing depression scale was devised as an attempt 
quantitate the symptoms of depression, using the di 
nostic criteria of the presence of a pervasive depres 
affect, and its physiological and psychological e 
comitants as test items. Mean indices on the scale 
Ss diagnosed as depressive disorders, before and afte r 
treatment were 0.74 and 0.39 respectively ; 0.53 for Š 
initially diagnosed as depressive disorder but 
charged as other disorder ; 0.33 for the control g 
There appears to be a high correlation of | 
evaluation of patients for the presence of depressi 2 
disorders, their self-rating repression indices, ' 
their EEG responses էօ auditory stimulation d 
sleep.—Author summary. 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION q 
7737. Angoff, William H. (ETS, Princeton, 


N. J.) Technical problems of obtaining equiv t 
scores on tests. Journal of Educational Measure- 


ment, 1964, 


Kogan. 

7738. Baker, Frank B. (U. Wisconsin) An in- 
tersection of test score interpretation and item 
analysis. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1964, 
1(1), 23-28—It is proposed that test construction 
methods utilizing item characteristic curves may con- 
tribute to solution of the unequal interval problem in 
test development and interpretation.—L. S. Kogan. e 

7739. Barclay, A., & Goulet, L. R. (St. Louis 

.) An interpretative profile technique for use 
with the vineland social maturity scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 303-304.—A modi- 
fication of Iscoe’s profile technique for use with the ` 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Certain advantages 
were presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7740. Bereiter, Carl. (U. Illinois) How many ` 
units of measurement be safely ignored? Journal 


fe 
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of Ede atonal M. 


1964. 141), 19-22 — The 
suthor attempts to show ` 


maturity IQ's from 
mw ei INN Measurement, dei 


IW ZE The M was adminidtere! to the 
el Al. 
the rade, results a drop 

ÉS Teral in te Now Language ma from 
the Հոմ to the 4th grade. For the 


ani 
Total 1Q. the changes. tet significant, No data 
were availabe from the publisher oi Coleman. 


Psychology, 1968, 19(4), 427-429.— teats 
the effect of Verin eg elen en 
TBT. forme 
of the Porteus Maze Test were given to % Sa The 
results failed to suggest an Kë nines or 
nondominant hand 

the Q-score from 


larger than that given from the dominant hand. E, 


J. Kronenberger. Vi 

7743, Caine, T. M. & Hope, K. (c Sopi 
Woodford Green, Essex, England) Validation 
the Maudsley Personality E Scale. 
Britith Journal of ers 1964, 55(4), 447-482, 
—The MPI E scale is validated by a method 
which has not hitherto been employed. It is shown 
that, in a neurotic it measure a dimension of 
personality which has been called the hysteroid- 


obsessoid dimension and is unrelated to type of illness. 
—Journal abstract, 


tard, Georges. 
duplication de tests. [Problems by 
cation of tests.) Cahiers de Psyc d 
105-121.—In a situation where it 
. 
the i greater group mean 
—— will the 2nd 


7745. Chakraborty, Anima. (Calcutta U., India) 


Testing a test. Journal of Psychological 
Research, 1962, 6(2), 55-62— The Ist paper of 
Bengali of the Final Examination, 1957 was 
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7750. Cudrin, J. M. (Ս. North Carolina) Cross 
validation of the revised Ohio literacy test. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 301-302 —85 
male adult hospitalized Ss were administered the Re- 


> 


vised om Literacy Test and the WAIS. Significant 
correlations of .75, .51, and 71 were obtained. Re- 
gression equations for estimating WAIS verbal, per- 
formance and íull scale IQ's were given.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

7751. Desroches, H. F., & Larsen, E. R. (VA 
Cent, Mountain Home, Tenn.) The Cornell Med- 
ical Index as a screening device in a VA popula- 
tion. Journal Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 416— 
420.—The use of the Cornell Medical Index with 
neuropsychiatric, general medical and surgical, and 
domiciliary Ss was investigated. The Ss were given 
the test under research set and typical clinical prac- 
tice set conditions. A comparison of the scores ob- 
tained under each condition was presented. “The re- 
sults lead us to conclude that the suitability of the 
CMI as a screening device reasonably free from situa- 
tional and motivational factors is seriously ques- 
tioned." Caution in use of the cutting scores and the 
need for local norms was recommended.—E. 7. 
Kronenberger. 

7752. Dinoff, Michael, & Morris, James R. 
(Tuscaloosa VA Hosp. Ala.) Further reliability 
of the Minimal Social Behavior Scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 252-253.—The 
MSBS was administered to 51 regressed neuropsy- 
chiatric patients in an 8-mo. follow-up study to de- 
termine its reliability over time. While lower than its 
original test-retest re-liability, the instrument main- 
tains good predictability. In part, the lowered reli- 
ability could be accounted for by the natural course of 
the phenomenon of regression—Journal summary. 


7753. Earhart, Richard H., & Warren, Sue A. 
(Oregon Fairview Home, Salem) Long term con- 
stancy of Binet IQ in retardation. Training School 
Bulletin, 1964, 61(3), 109-115.—Stanford Binet (L) 
tests were given to Ss who had been tested more than 
35 yr. previously and had obtained 1916 Binet 10 
between 20 and 59 (mean 39). Over 34 showed some 
decrease in IQ; however, retest results were quite 
similar to earlter ones, with less than 8% of the group 
varying more than 14 points. These findings are con- 
sistent with other reports that the mentally retarded 
tend to decrease on retest and to show less change in 
IQ than do Ss at higher IQ levels. (17 ref.) —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7754. Edwards, Allen L., & Walsh, James A. 
(U. Washington) Response sets in standard and 
experimental personality scales. American Educa- 
tional Research Journal, 1964, 1(1), 52-61.—Study 
undertaken to determine if 3 factors could be identified 
in a battery of personality scales, viz., tendency (1) 
to give socially desirable responses, (2) to give 
acquiescent responses, and (3) to falsify answers.— 
S. A. Walters." չի g 

7755. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh) Ob- 
taining useful comparable scores for non-parallel 
tests and test batteries. Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1964, 1(1), 1-4.—"By exerting reason- 
able care with respect to the comparability of test con- 
tent and with respect to the representativeness in the 
various critical characteristics of the sample used, it 
is possible to obtain scores by means of equating pro- 
cedures which have much greater comparability than 
those achieved at present by expensive and time-con- 
suming, independent standardization programs.—L. S. 
Kogan. 
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7756. Forbes, A. R. An item analysis of the 
Advanced Matrices. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 34(3), 223-236.— Prior to revising 
Advanced Matrices (1947) an Item Analysis was 


carried out on a sample of cases drawn from a parent 
population of over 2000. The method of analysis is 
described, and the reasons for the retention and rejec- 
tion of items given. The findings are discussed in the 


light of those of Yates (1961). It is concluded that 
the new edition, Progressive Matrices (1962), al- 
though shorter will be at least as efficient as the 1947 
version.—Author abstract. 

7757. Giles, George C. (Northwestern U.) Pre- 
dictive validity of progressive matrices and two 
other nonlanguage tests of mentalability. Journal 
of Educaitonal Measurement, 1964, 1(1), 65-67.— 
Raven's Standard Progressive Matrices, Abstract 
Reasoning of the Differential Aptitude Tests, and 
Pictorial Reasoning of the Science Research Asso- 
ciates High School Placement Test were compared for 
180 8th-grade students with respect to predicting 
California Achievement Tests scores and grade point 
averages a year after original testing. No signilicant 
differences were found among the tests in relation to 
the achievement criteria.—L. S. Korgan. 

7758. Glass, Gene V., & Wiley, David E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Formula scoring and test reliability. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1964, 1(1), 43- 
49.—A linear model underlying the obtained score for 
a S on a multiple choice test is shown to account for 
the finding that the reliability of uncorrected test 
Scores is usually higher than that for corrected-for- 
guessing test scores.—L. S. Kogan. 

7759. Goodwin, William L. (U. Wisconsin) 
Adjustment for sex and variability differences on 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values pro- 
files. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1964, 1 
(1), 55-58.— The representativeness of norms for the 
scale is questioned. Based on these norms an improved 
profile sheet separating the sexes is constructed. L. 
5. Kogan. 

7760. Haiman, Franklyn Տ., & Duns, Donald F. 
(Northwestern Ս.) Validations in communicative 
behavior of attitude-scale measures of dogmatism. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 287-297.— 
A series of 4 studies, involving 505 Ss, was designed 
to test the validity of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
and an open-mindedness scale developed by the senior 
author, using as a criterion the communicative be- 
havior of Ss as observed by panels of judges and peers 
in a variety of communicative situations. Results in- 
dicated that it was possible, with a modest but statis- 
tically significant degree of assurance, for Os to pre- 
dict Ss’ scores on dogmatism scales from their com- 
municative behavior.—Author abstract. 


7761. Hector, H. (Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, S. Africa) Theory of the Gestalt 
Continuation Test. Summa Psychologica, 1964, No. 
5.—This test assumed that the ability of an illiterate 
testee to trace sequences of angular patterns and to 
continue them graphically within a printed dot sys- 
tem, should reflect that S’s degree of intelligence in 
the sense of general adaptability. It was established 
that the test could be applied language-free to groups 
of illiterates. Over 1300 Ss were tested. Reliability 
coefficients (ranging from .73 to .76) were computed 
and substantial intercorrelations of GECO scores with 
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other measures of intelligence (ranging from 48 to 
74) were found. A factor-analytical investigation 
into the suitability of an NIPR test battery for semi- 
literates showed that this battery could well be pre- 
senaj in shortened form by the GECO alone.—J. A. 
CRET. 

7762. Hector, H. (Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, S. Africa) Seven: Test: 
Bibliography 1952-1964. Summa Psyc. ica, 1964, 
No. 6.—This test has lead to a series of experimental 
applications and stimulated research with Ss differing 
in age, education, race, intelligence, and degree of 
mental health. Various versions of the test were 


studied.—J. A. Lücker. 

7763. Heilizer, Fred, & Gerdin: աջ V. (VA 
Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Com օք how two 
content variables are changed by the special for- 
mat of the EPPS. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 
(1), 3-15.—This study compares the changes of the 
2 content variables, social desirability (SD) and com- 
patibility (CI), in response to the paired comparisons 
format of the EPPS, a special format which was in- 
tended to minimize the importance of one variable, 
SD, but not the other, The simple linear SD effect 
is greatly and consistently reduced. However, the 
males and females show an increased differential 
curvilinear response to the reduced SD content. The 
CI changes are more moderate and selective, generally 
consisting of increased responsivity to the d content 
on the 9 compatible needs. The method of analysis 
of this study occasions a rebuttal to a previous study 
on SD changes.—Journal abstract. 

7764. Heim, A. W., & Lester, D. (Psychol. Lab., 
Cambridge, England) Performance of Children on 
the Shaw Blocks Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(3), 740.—7 groups of schoolboys, each con- 
taining 10 boys of the same age and intelligence, took 
the Shaw Blocks test, an open-ended performance test 
involving the concept of an ordered sequence. An 
objective system of scoring was established yielding 
a wide range of scores, despite the deliberately re- 
stricted intelligence test scores. The Shaw Blocks 
test was found to be suitable for children 9+ yr. of 
age.—Journal abstract. 

7765. Herron, E. W. (U. Texas) Psychometric 
characteristics of a thirty-item version of the 
group method of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 450-453. 
— 3 college samples were given either the 30 item ver- 
sion of the group method or the full length version of 
the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Correlation co- 
efficients based on odd and even numbered inkblots 
were computed and then corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Split-half reliabilities obtained from 
the short form method and reliabilities predicted for a 
30 item test were reported as relatively the same, The 
short form was suggested as being a useful instrument 
with college Ss on 7 variables—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7766. Holley, J. W. (Ս. Guteborg, Sweden) A 
note on the relationship between Q and R factors. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(3), 143- 
148.—The relationship between Q and R factor load- 
ings is presented, using the Guilford index of G. The 
transition is offered as a rationale for the use of the 
2 factor methods in a coordinated manner. An illus- 
trative example is presented, using hypothetical data. 
Finally a suggested application of the coordinated use 
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oí the 2 systems in the clinical arca, pence pied 
by the rationale of the present paper, is offered.— 
Journal abstract. 

7767. Holtzman, W. H., Moseley, E. C., Reinehr, 
R. C., & Abbott, Elaine. (U. Texas) (pen nx 
of the group method and the standard individual 
version of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 441-449.— 
418 college students took the Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique under both individual and group administration, 
A total of 10 examiners provided 836 protocols which 
were scored for 18 variables, Multitrait-multi-method 
matrices were analyzed, “With a few minor excep- 
tions, the results indicate a striking degree of similar- 
ity between the group and individual methods of ad- 
ministration.” Substitution of the group for the in- 
dividual method of administration was encouraged.— 
E. J. Kronenberger, 

7768. Hopkins, Kenneth D., & Hopkins, 8. R. 
(Biola Coll.) Intraindividual and interindividual 
positional preference response styles in ability 
tests. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24(4), 801-805.—Using a sample of 92 Sth 
grade puils, no significant intraindividual or interin- 
dividual positional preference response styles were 
observed in responding to multiple-choice ability tests. 
The conclusions are identical to those reached by 
Marcus and Cronbach.—HW. Coleman, 

7769. Ikeda, H. (U. Tokyo, Japan) The vector 
interpretation of classical test — I. Prob- 
lems of reliability and validity. Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 34 (4), 194-203.— This article dis- 
cusses the application of vector analysis to test theory, 
pointing out its general advantages. A. Barclay. 

7770. Keats, J. A. (U. Queensland) Survey of 
test score data with respect to curvilinear relation- 
ships. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 (3), 871-874. 
—11 psychological tests are examined for curvilinear 
regression of true score on raw score using samples 
of at least 1000 cases. Of these 11, the linearity as- 
sumption is rejected in at least 7, 2 are doubtful, and 
for the remaining 2 the linearity assumption seems 
adequate. The assumption of quadratic regression 
seems adequate for three tests for which the linearity 
assumption is rejected—Journal summary. 


7771. Kennedy, W. A., Cottrell, T., & Smith, A. 
(Florida State Մ.) Norms of gifted adolescents 
on the Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 314-315.—A cor- 
relation study between the Rotter Incomplete Sentence 
Blank (ISB), the Kell-Hoeflin Incomplete Sentence 
Blank, and individual scales of the MMPI on 130 
gifted ՏՏ. A tendency for this group of Ss to have 
slightly elevated ISB scores was noted and cut-off 
scores for maladjustment should be somewhat higher 
than that of a normal population.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7772. Korn, Harold A., & Giddan, Norman Տ. 
(Stanford U.) Scoring methods and construct 
validity of the dogmatism scale. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 867-874.— 
3 scales from the CPI were correlated with the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale for 195 male freshmen at 
Stanford. Scores from the SAT-V and SAT-M were 
also correlated with 4 scores derived from Rokeach’s 
Scale. The r’s ranged from .00 to —.38, with P score 
appearing to be the most effective. It treats agree- 
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ment-disagreement dichotomously, representing the 
frequency of agree or positive responses. Low nega- 
tive r’s were obtained between the P score and SAT 
V&M scores for male and female students. I“. 
Coleman, 

7773. Land, Shirley L., & Vineberg, Shalom E. 
(Memphis State U.) Locus of control in blind 
children. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(5), 257- 
260.—This investigation was designed to gather con- 
struct validation data for a much used test of a 
promising new personality construct. The Bialer- 
Cromwell Children’s Locus of Control Scale was ad- 
ministered to 54 blind children and sighted children 
matched for mental age. The results indicated that 
blind children scored lower for internal control than 
sighted children; younger children scored lower than 
older children on the same trait. The scale demon- 
strated itself to be a valid measure of a trait seemingly 
related to an individual’s ability to perceive himself in 
control of events around him.—Journal abstract. 


7774. Lecznar, William B. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Comparison of test items across forms. 
USAF PRL TDR No. 64-3, 11 p.—Repetitive use of 
a limited number of the same items in subtests of suc- 
cessive forms of the Airman Classification Test per- 
mitted comparison of statistics for these items over 
time, The difficulty level of each item, measured by 
percentage of examinees marking the right answer, 
varied with the general ability of the sample as meas- 
ured by AFQT score. The precise effect of practice 
from previous testing on similar kinds of material is 
unknown, but the results suggest that use of anchor 
items can yield gross estimates of differences in qual- 
ity of tested groups. Such estimates can best be made 
from the Arithmetic Reasoning and Word Knowledge 
subtests, since spatial-visualization and information- 
type items tended to be more stable across samples.— 
USAF PRL. 

7775. Lennon, Roger T. (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, NYC) Equating non-parallel tests. Jour- 
nal of Educational Measurement, 1964, 1(1), 15-18. 
—A description of an anchor-test approach to the 
problem of developing comparable scores for a series 
of achievement tests.—L, S. Kogan, 


7776. Liberty, Paul G., Jr. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Methodological considerations in the as- 
sessment of acquiescence in the MA and SD scale. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 37- 
42.— This paper cites certain limitations in making 
assessment of acquiescence in personality scales by 
the use of reversed items and the Helmstadter tech- 
nique. Inadequate item reversals may have contri- 
buted to the interpretation by Adams and Kirby 
(1936) that the SD scale was confounded with acqui- 
escence, a finding not supported here when original 
items only are used. A criterion of adequate reversal, 
derived from SD research, may aid in developing 
“balanced” scales. Precautions in making acquies- 
cence interpretations from the Helmstadter model 
include the confounding of content and set scores in 
the formulas, the confounding of response style and 
trait responses, lack of evidence on what the set score 
measures, and the uncertainty over the nature of 
acquiescence and how to measure it. (27 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

. 7777. Lindquist, E. F. (State U. Iowa) Equat- 
ing scores on non-parallel tests. Journal of Edu- 
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cational Measurement, 1964, 1(1), 5-9. Com 

of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) with the 
American College Testing Program (ACT) leads to 
the conclusion that primary interest should be in subs 
test scores and interchangeable use of nonparallel 
tests through equivalence tables is generally unware 
ranted.—L. S. Kogan. 

7778. Lord, Frederic M. (ETS, Princeton, N. ) 
The effect of random guessing on test val " 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1 ` 
24(4), 745-747.—Data are presented indicating that 
forced random guessing increases the errors of meas- 
urement. Interest r's were reduced from .03 to .06 
when 7 comparisons were made between the scoring 
of items completed without random guessing and tests 
scored with random answers supplied for omitted 
questions.—W. Coleman. 

7779. Lubin, Bernard. (Indiana U. Med, Sch.) 
Adjective checklists for measurement oí d 
sion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1955, 12(1), 
57-62,—Evidence for reliability and validity of these 
tests is presented. “The average length of time 
required to administer the depression adjective check- 
lists to both normals and patients was found to be 
approximately 2% min, per list." Psychiatrie pa- 
tients accepted the lists without complaint. 8 tables 
illustrate summaries of analyses of variance of DACs. 
—J. A. Lücker. 

7780. Martin, Ann Mildred. (Ս. Pittsburgh) 
The development and successive refinement of an 
academic interest scale for the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1964, 24(4), 841-852.—Academic inter- 
est Scales (AIS) were developed from the 400 
items on the Strong for 3 different groups at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The groups were: (1) 
Liberal Arts males, (2) Liberal Arts females, and 
(3) Engineering males. 2 sets of scales were con- 
structed for each of the groups, and the scores com- 
pared with 15է yr. grade averages. The CS ranged 
from .04 to 20. The AIS scales added significantly 
in 5 cases out of 6 to the Multiple R’s. SAT-V and 
SAT-QM along with high school rank were the other 
predictor variables—W. Coleman. 


7781. Maslow, Phyllis; Frostig, Marianne; Le- 
fever, D. Welty, & Whittlesey, John R. B. (Mari- 
anne Frostig Sch. Educ. Therapy, Los Angeles, 
Calif) Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual perception, 1963 standardization. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 463-499.—This 
monograph summarizes statistical data on the 1963 
standardization sample of over 2100 unselected nurs- 
ery school and public school children between the ages 
of 3 and 9 yr. who were tested with the Marianne 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception. 
The test contains 5 subtests, assessing relatively dis- 
tinct functions. It may be administered either indi- 
vidually or to groups. Reliability and validity studies 
support use of the test as the basis for remedial 
training programs in visual perception.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7782. McDermid, Charles D. (McMurry Co, 
Chicago) Some correlates of creativity in engi- 
neering personnel. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(1), 14—19.— This study tested recently de- 
veloped criteria and predictors of scientific creativity 
in an industrial setting—specifically, in an applied 
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engineering division of a 

consumer goods, The California 

ventory (CPI), the Vocational Preference 
(VPI), the Welsh Figure Preference Test 
the Social Insight Test (SIT), 
Check List (ACL), the astery 
(CMT), and the Biographical Information (form) 
for Research and Scientific Talent (BIRST) were 
correlated with supervisor and peer ratings of crea- 
tivity in 58 engineering and technical personnel. The 
most significant correlations were obtained between 
the criteria and the ACL and BIRST. These results 
confirm other research findings which that 
self-reports and biographical data, especially those 
which describe interests or achievements of a creative 
nature, are currently the most effective predictors of 
creative performance in real-life situations.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

7783. McHugh, Ann F. (Long Beach Ci 
Schools, N. Y.) H-T-P Տա. and Վ 
in Negro, Puerto Rican, and white Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 312-313.— 
A comparison study of H-T-P size and placement for 
46 Negro, 38 Puerto Rican, and 46 white Ss. N 
drew the house closer to the left margin the 
person narrower and farther from the right margin 
than did the white Ss. Puerto Ricans drew the 
persons shorter than the white Ss.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


7784. McHugh, Ann F. (St. Anthony's Guidance 
Clinic, Williston Part, N. Y.) WISC performance 
in neurotic and conduct disturbances. Journal 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 423-424.—WIS' 
records on neurotic trait and a conduct disturbance 
groups of 28 Ss each were analyzed. No significant 
differences between the groups were not “No 
suport is given to previous findings that the WISC 
has utility for personality description and differential 
diagnosis.“ E. J. Kronenberger. 

7785. McLaughlin, Kenneth F. Interpretation 
of test results. US Dept. Health, Educ. & Welfare 
Bull., 1964, No. 7, 63 p.—An attempt to explain the 
use and limitation of regularly administered tests, so 
as to enable administrators, counselors, and teachers 
to interpret better their meaning to parents and 
students.—J. A. Lücker. 


7786. Milholland, John F. Theory and tech- 
niques of assessment. (In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. 
(Eds.) Annual. Review of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 
6301) 311-346.—Assessment, defined broadly, would 
include any combining of a number of measures on a 
person with a view toward evaluation of prediction 
for a particular complex criterion. With this defini- 
tion personnel selection and classification procedures 
and academic predictions would come under review, 
but in the present case they have been of only tan- 
gential interest, primarily because of their preoccupa- 
tion with ability measures, whereas the main focus 
of this review is on personality assessment. Generally 
reports of studies attempting primarily to discover 
relations or test hypotheses are not cited unless they 
make a contribution to assessment theory or exemplify 
a technique of interest. In particular, studies of a 
single measuring instrument (e.g Rorschach, TAT, 
MMPI) are not covered but researches on a tech- 
nique (eg., Projective, Q sort) are. Emphasis is 
methodological rather than substantive. Notes on re- 
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sponse bias lead into general theoretical discussions, 
general methodological considerations, and evaluation 
of assesament techniques. Then there is considera- 
tion of assessment of a person by an untrained 
assessor, and creativity. A final note concerns reac- 
tions against assessments (193 ref.)—G. F. 
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— Officer Qualifying Test-64. USAF PRL 
2E dte 14 Lee? form օք this test, 
, replaced A Form G in Septem- 
— The new form is more easily administered 
and scored than earlier forms. It contains 542 items 
organized into 13 subtests. Scores are obtained for 
the usual AFOQT composites: Pilot, Navigator- 
Technical, Officer Quality, Verbal, and Quantitative. 
In addition, the test can be scored for 2 special 
composites (Academic and Career Potential) con- 
structed for use only in the AFROTC Officer Educa- 
tion . Item statistics, reliability estimates, 
and distribution statistics for the composite scores 
are reported. The composites were scaled with ref- 
erence to equivalent Project TALENT composites. 
Instead of the USAF Academy candidate population, 


previously used in scaling AFOQT scores, the norma- 
tive base was the nationwide 12th grade male popu- 
lation US AF PRL. 


7788. Moga, Steve, & Satz, Paul. (VA Hosp., 
Lexington, Ky.) Abbreviation օք the WAIS for 
clinical use: An attempt at validation. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 298-300.--Ճո at- 
IS further validation of an abbreviated form օք 
the WAIS. Abbreviated forms were presented sepa- 
rately to 30 experimental and 30 controls Ss for 
criterion comparison with the standard WAIS form. 
The results provided further evidence for the validity 
of the instrument.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7789. Hs Rao, S. (Sri Venkateswara U.) 
The Տ.Մ.Ս. Personality e, Journal of Psycho- 
logical Researches, 1962, 6(2), 86-89.—Scale con- 
taining 46 items was administered to a group of 160 
male students of the post-graduate and under-graduate 
classes of the college drawn from the humanities and 
science faculties. The split-half reliability was found 
to be 0.96. Some of the results shown were: students 
living in rented apartments seemed to be more prone 
towards difficulties of a neurotic nature, no significant 
relationship was found between either backwardness 
or rural life to neuroticism, neurotic Ss did not have 
very low economic background, most neurotics were 
either 1st born, or only children, or last born children, 
children of teachers suffered more often from neurotic 
difficulties than others, Ss with neurotic complaints 
or difficulties had more academic failures than others, 
the pattern of ambitions of Ss making high scores 
symptomatic of neurotic troubles significantly differed 
from that of the low scores.—U. Pareek. 

7790. Newland, T. Ernest, & Meeker, Mary M. 
(U. Illinois) Binet behavior samplings and Guil- 
ford’s structure of the intellect. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1963-64, 2(1), 55-59.—Preliminary re- 
sults indicate that items on the 1960 Binet can be 
related to the behaviors reflected by Guilford’s 120 
factors of the intellect—R. S. Harper. 


7791. Nickols, J. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) 
Structural efficiency of WAIS subtests. Journal 
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of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 420-423.—85 
schizophrenic WAIS records were evaluated to check 
on the efficiency of the WAIS subtests. Efficiency 
was defined as whether a test consists of items re- 
quired to perform a specific job of measurement. 
Similarities, Picture Completion, Information, Com- 
prehension and Vocabulary were low-efficiency sub- 
tests. Efficient subtests were Arithmetic, Block De- 
sign and possibly Digit Span and Object Assembly. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7792. Nickols, J., & Nickols, Marcia. (Arlington 
County Schools, Arlington, Va.) Brief forms of 
the WISC for research. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(4), 425.—An overall correlation of 
.96 was obtained between a short form of the WISC 
composed of Information, Arithmetic, Digit Span, 
and Picture Completion subtests and the Full Scale 
IQ. Similarities could be substituted for Picture 
Completion when a child has a visual handicap.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

7793. Parameswaran, E. G., & Santhanam, M. L. 
(U. Madras, India) Correlation of A.S. Reaction 
test scores with ratings on ascendance-submission 
behaviour of adolescents. Journal of Psychological 
Research, 1962, 6(2), 90-92—An Ascendance Sub- 
mission Reaction test constructed for use with ado- 
lescents was administered to a group of adolescents. 
Along with the tests 5 ratings on ascendance behavior 
was obtained from 2 teachers, 2 associates and self 
for each S. Comparison of scores and rating distri- 
bution of high and low groups on the test score 
reveals a poor relationship between the 2.—U. Pareek. 


7794. Perloff, Robert. (Purdue U.) The hy- 
pothesized contribution of test motivation vari- 
ance to test validity. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 783-788.—A ‘simple ra- 
tionale in terms of test motivation variance is pre- 
sented as a means for increasing test ability. “This 
rationale suggests that observed score variance should 
consist not only of the conventionally held true- 
ability and chance-error sources of variance, but 
should also include motivation variance. A simple 
statistical model demonstrated that under certain 
assumptions it is theoretically possible to increase the 
criterion variance accounted for by the predictor by 
approximately 25% through an explicit consideration 
of test motivation variance." An experimental Item 
Preference Ratings questionnaire was also presented 
as a possible means of introducing test motivation 
variance to cognitive test situations.. Coleman. 


7795. Rowley, V. N., & Stone, F. Beth. (U. 
Iowa) A further note on the relationship between 
WISC functioning and the CMAS. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 426.—Low corre- 
lations between the CMAS and WISC scores cast 
doubt on the clinical and statistical utility of the 
CMAS.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7796. Sapolsky, Allan. Utilization of the FIRO 
scale with a group having interpersonal contact. 
Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1964, 13(2), 95-99. 
—The Scale was administered individually to 16 
female (age 17-19) members of an undergraduate 
social science class followed by each S rating every 
other S on the Gardner and Thompson self-anchored 
sociometric scale. Results confirmed the usefulness 
of the FIRO Scale in predicting liked-disliked choices 
in such groups.—C. IW. Page. 
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7797. Schultz, Carol & Lang, G. (Fairleigh 
Dickinson U.) The reliability of music preferences 
under varying mood conditions. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 506.—132 male Ss were 
assigned to a control group and 2 treatment groups 
and given the Music Preference Test. 1 experimental 
group repeated the test under conditions of formality 
and relaxation whereas the other experimental group 
repeated the test under conditions of anxiety, Sig- 
nificant positive test-retest correlations were obtained 
on 8 of 11 factors for the control group and 10 of 11 
factors for the experimental group. 1է was con- 
cluded that the test might be a promising projective 
technique, unaffected by temporary mood changes.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

7/98. Schurer, M. A comparison of the most 
frequently applied intelligence tests: A study of 
results obtained with problem children and delin- 
quent school-teen-agers. Ceskoslovenska Psycholo- 
gie, 1964, 8(1), 24—34.— The test results of the New 
Revised Stanford Binet scale as well as those of the 
Kohs scale are analyzed, as obtained with 286 prob- 
lem children within the 6-10 yr. levels. In the 2nd 
part, the test results of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
and those of Raven's Progressive Matrices are ana- 
lyzed, as obtained with 200 problem children beyond 
10 yr. of age. In the 3rd part, the test results of the 
verbal and performance scales of the WB method are 
compared with each other (294 cases).—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7799. Silverstein, A. B., & Mahan, P. J. (Pa- 
cific State Hosp., Box 100, Pomona, Calif.) A re- 
analysis of the Color Form Sorting Test perform- 
ance of mentally retarded adults. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69 (3), 402—404.—The 
Color Form Sorting Test from the Goldstein-Scheerer 
battery, previously administered to 50 mentally re- 
tarded adults, was scored by a system recently devised 
by Weiss. 3 aspects of performance—patterning, 
verbalization, and shifting—were found not to be 
significantly related to age, intelligence, diagnosis, or 
length of hospitalization. The expectation that 
Weiss’s scoring system might reveal relationships 
that an earlier system had failed to detect was there- 
fore not fulfilled. 3 possible interpretations of the 
negative findings were offered.—Author summary. 


7800. Silverstein, A. B., & Mahan, P. J. (Pa- 
cific State Hosp., Box 100, Pomona, Calif.) Test 
anxiety or generalized school anxiety. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 438-439. 
—A slightly modified version of the Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children (TASC) was administered to 80 
mentally retarded school children, and the item inter- 
correlation matrix factored. The results were gen- 
erally consistent with those of a previous factor analy- 
sis of a different modification of the scale in normal 
children. They pointed up the multidimensionality of 
the TASC and suggested that it might more appro- 
priately be considered a measure of generalized school 
anxiety than of test anxiety. In interpreting the 
findings of studies using the TASC with retarded 
children, its factor structure should be kept in mind. 
V. F. Sexton. 

7801. Sines, Jacob O. (U. Missouri Sch. Med.) 
Actuarial methods as appropriate strategy for the 
validation of diagnostic tests. Psychological Re- 
view, 1964, 71(6), 517-523.—The equivocal results 
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of research conducted to validate the clinical use 
psychological tests are attributed to inappropriate 
design or strategy. The point is made that the pre- 
dictions of behavior on the basis of test 
in the clinic does not necessarily imply the predictions 
which are examined in many validation studies. It 
is suggested that appropriate validation studies in- 
volve: (a) the evaluation of the hypotheses made by 
the clinician, (b) about test patterns rather than 
isolated aspects of the entire test responses, Such an 
approach seems to epitomize the use of actuarial 
techniques. Data are provided to illustrate several of 
the critical considerations.—Journal abstract, 

7802. StollakK, Gary E. (Indiana U.) EPPS 
performance under desira! instructions: 
College females. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 
(1), 119-122.—The EPPS was administered to 59 
female Ss under social desirability instructions 
(SDI). Under SDI, and similar to males under 
SDI, Ach, Def, Ord, Aff, Nur, and End means were 
significantly higher than under standard instructions 
(Edwards’ college norms), and Exh, Aut, Chg, Het, 
Agg, and Suc, were significantly lower. Whereas 
for males, the SDI-SI correlation is .19, for females 
it is 77. Such results suggest that the high SDI-SI 
correlations previously found by other investigators 
were mainly due to the contribution of the females’ 
performance. Furthermore, performance of males 
and females under SDI correlates .88, indicating close 
agreement as to their choices of SD statements on the 
EPPS.—Journal abstract. 

7803. Sutton-Smith, Brian. Paris Green 
State U.) Play preference and play behavior: A 
validity study. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 
65-66.—Studies are reported which compare chil- 
dren's responses to the masculine and feminine items 
on a play inventory with ratings of the masculinity 
and femininity of their free play behavior. Sys- 
tematic but indirect relationships are reported.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7804. Swartz, J. D., & Holtzman, W. H. (U. 
Texas) Group method of administration for the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 433-441--Ճ standard 
method for presenting a group version օ1 the Holtz- 
man Inkblot Technique (HIT) was presented along 
with certain modifications from the individually ad- 
ministered version of the HIT. Split half and test- 
retest reliabilities were given. It was suggested that 
the group method may be substituted for the indi- 
vidual version at least as applied to normal adult Ss. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7805. Tatham, C. B., & Dole, A. A. (U. Hawaii) 
A note on the relationship of CTMM-SF էօ the 


revised Binet, form L-M. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(3), 302.—2 samples of school chil- 
dren were given the California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity (CTMM-SF), Form L-M of the 
SB and the WISC. The CTMM-SF IQ's correlated 
with the SB and WISC with only moderate efficiency 
and its use for individual clinical referrals cannot be 
considered interchangeable with the Binet.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. i 

7806. Tien, H. C., & Williams, M. W. (124% 
W. Grand River Ge Taaie, Mich) 1 — 

anic integrity test ( in children. Archives 
of ae es 1965, 12(2), 159-165.—The 
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Organic Integrity Test (OIT) has served since 1960 
as a very quick (testing and scoring time 3 to 5 
mim. ), objective psychodiagnostic test to rule in an 
organic brain syndrome or psychosis in adults. The 
current study standarizes the OIT on children. The 
OIT was given to 1300 public school children with 
100 children in each grade. The OIT may serve as 
a screening test to detect early reading disability, 
besides brain damage, mental retardation, or psy- 
chosis. The theory of chromaphilia states that form- 
dominated perception is reduced in the brain damaged 
individual, with affinity for color matching—ie, the 
organic patient will match the blue sweater with the 
blue luggage. The OIT has, therefore, succeeded 
in isolating a purely objective psychodiagnostic varia- 
ble of Rorschach by Tien's theory of chromaphilia.— 
JAMA. 

7807. Tupes, Ernst Շ., & Shaycoft, Marion F. 
Normative distributions of AQE aptitude indexes 
for -school-age boys. USAF PRL TDR No. 
64-17, 16 p.—The Air Force Airman Qualifying Ex- 
amination (AQE) yields 4 aptitude indexes (General, 
Administrative, Mechanical, and Electronics) which 
are used in the selective recruiting, enlistment, and 
initial assignment of basic airmen. This report pre- 
sents distributions in percentile form of the four AQE 
aptitude indexes for nationwide groupe of 12th grade 
boys, 18-year-old boys, and 15-year-old 
equivalent aptitude composites of Project TALENT 
tests. Distributions are also given for 12th grade 
boys by region of the country, and, for those planning 
to enlist immediately after high school graduation, 
by the branch of the military service in which they 
plan to serve. These data are designed to be useful 
to recruiters as indications of the aptitude potential 
available to them and to high school guidance coun- 
selors as an aid in interpreting AQE scores achieved 
by their students—USAF PRL, 

7808. Ullmann, Leonard P., Krasner, Leonard, 
& Troffer, Suzanne H. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) A contribution to FIRO-B norms. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 240-242.— 
Data based on FIRO-B protocols of 47 male and 75 
female college students, and 40 male psychiatric in- 
patients indicate that the FIRO-B is an interesting 
and useful instrument for future research—Author 
summary. 

7809. Valett, Robert E. (Sacramento Zei Սու- 
fied Sch. District, Calif.) A clinical profile for the 
Stanford-Binet. Journal of School Psychology, 
1963-64, 2(1), 49-54.—6 experienced psychologists 
and 10 graduate students classified the items of the 
1960 revision into 6 categories—General Comprehen- 
sion, Visual-Motor Ability, Arithmetic Reasoning, 
Memory and Concentration, Vocabulary and Verbal 
Fluency, and Judgment and Reasoning. The author’s 
final classification of each item, indicating some over- 
lapping of items, is given—R. Տ. Harper. 

7810. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U.) An analysis 
of the scoring system of the Myers-Briggs type 
indicator. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1964, 24(4), 765-781.—Utilizing data obtained 
from administering the Meyers-Briggs to 2 Liberal 
Arts freshmen classes at Emory University, several 
analyses were made. “A comparison of the raw and 
difference scores shows that : (1) at least 1 raw 
score of each index is as reliable as the difference 
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scores, (2) the raw and difference scores intercorre- 


substi- 
tuted for difference scores with no loss of informa- 
tion," I. Coleman, 

7811. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State Ս.) Vali- 
dation of tests of creative : A review of 
some studies. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(6), 
281-290.—Results: (a) investigators have not come 
to an agreement as to the most — «ո and prac- 
tical immediate criteria of creative thinking; (b) 
every one of the easily obtainable measures including 
school grades, supervisor and teacher ratings, peer 
nominations, production records, and psychiatric diag- 
nosis, has shortcomings as a suitable criterion. (26 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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7812. Brown, G. I. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) An t in the teaching of creativity. 
School Review, 1964, 72(4), 437-450.—Experiences 
in a course to “develop a self or aspect of a total 

self for junior elementary education 

juniors, built around ‘creativity symbols,’ capable of 
acting from a creative frame of reference when ‘trig- 
'” . . . by the use of specific symbols yielded 
gains of 8 or 9 points for the experimental group on 
the Barron-Welsh Art Scale. “If the Barron-Welsh 
Art Scale can be assumed to measure creativity this 
== apparently met with some success.”—E. L. 

aier. 


7813. Datta, Lois-Ellin. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Value conflict, creativity, and the study of values. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 57-58—The 
"value conflict" interpretation of creative Ss' high 
8 for Theoretical and Aesthetic Study of 

alues scales is questioned on the basis of positive 
scale correlations obtained after correction for forced- 
eg bias from a noneminent sample—Journal ab- 

‘act, 


7814. Dynin, B. Տ. Մ tainikakh nauchnogo 
tvorchestva. [In the hiding places of scientific 
creativity.] Moscow : Znanie, 1964. 47 ք.--Ճ Marx- 
ist analysis of the problem of creativity in physics 
and mathematics.—/. D. London. 

7815. Fahmy, Mostafa. (Ain Shams U. Cairo, 
Egypt) Initial exploring of the intelligence of 
Shilluk children: Studies in the Southern Sudan. 
Vita Humana, 1964, 7(3-4), 164-177.—4 popularly 
used nonverbal intelligence tests were administered 
to a group of children from the Shilluk, a primitive 
Negro tribe in the Southern Sudan. 184 children 
were attending school at the time of testing and 107 
were not. Results on the Porteus maze, Goodenough- 
Draw-A-Man, and Goodard form-board gave scores 
which classify the majority of the children as high 
grade mental defectives. In the Goodenough test, 227 
of the 291 Ss received IQ's between 40 and 70. The 
Porteus scores were somewhat higher but here the 
median IQ was 76.5, using published norms. Only 
the Alexander Passalong test scores represent a 
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Gaussian distribution with a mean IQ of 944; 
suggested that the normal Shilluk child is 
have some sort of ability that evades the cm 
traditional testing devices to measure. If a 
test is developed it is argued that they w 
as well as any normal group.—J. L. Yager. 


89-91.—An experiment was conducted to test 
hypothesis that facilitating S's ability to produce 
ciations would increase his score on : test of 
tivity. Ss either free associated to 10 

or defined the words. Those receiving 
association training scored significantly y 
Remote Associates Test (RAT), a test < 1 
which was administered after the training session— 
Journal abstract. 


7817. Hammer, Emanuel F. (685 West End 
Ave, NYC) Creativity and feminine i; 
in young male artists. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1964, 19(2), 414.—High school students who won 
Art Scholarships at New York University were put 
into 3 classifications by art professors: (1) merely 
facile, (2) an indefinite group, (3) truly creative, 
The criteria for “creativity” was living, visual, and 
emotional authenticity, the criteria for “mere facil 
an imitative approach emphasizing sterile technique. 
Blind analysis of the male ՏՏ projective * 
protocols revealed a statistically significant hig 
incidence of feminine elements (from which pre- 
sumably sensitivity and intuition flow) in the “erea- 
tive" than in the facile“ group—Author abstract. 


7818. Hitt, William D. (Battelle Memorial 
Columbus, O.) Toward a two-factor thi Վ 
creativity. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(1), 127- 
132.—The premise underlying this paper is that 
original thinking and logical reasoning are 
mentary aspects of creative thinking. These 2 facets 
of behavior are mutually dependent íorces which, 
when acting together, can produce creative ideas— 
ideas that are new and have some value. The crea- 
tive individual generates new ideas, and he system- 
atically evaluates them. He makes guesses, and he 
applies rigorous logic to test out his guesses. He is 
capable of engaging in both spontaneous and sys- 
tematic communication. He is adept at thinking in 
different directions as well as in a single direction. 
He is independent, but he also is dependable. Jour- 
nal abstract, 

7819. Hitt, William D., & Stock, John R. (Bat- 
telle Memorial Inst, Columbus, O.) The relation 
between psychological characteristics and creative 
behavior. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(1), 133- 
140.—It has been found that research performance 
can be described meaningfully in terms of 2 distinc- 
tive dimensions: originality and logical reasoning. 
The purpose of the present study was to investigate 
the relation between selected psychological character- 
istics and these 2 dimensions of research performance. 
Criteria of job performances were supervisory ratings 
on the above dimensions. Predictors included meas- 
ures of creative ability, general intelligence, and per- 
sonality characteristics. Subjects in the study were 
96 scientists and engineers employed by 1 research 
laboratory. The results demonstrated that patterns 
of research behavior can be predicted on the basis of 
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peychological tmt scores. la adütion, further ox- 
romain was giver to a “Z-lacter theory” of creative 
sesearch — Journal obstruct. 
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lower mean than women's Further research is 
seeded to find if the sex difference represents only 
differences in compliance with the implied desire of 
a woman E—/ourmal abstract. 


7827. Vivekanathan, P. S. (Indian Inst. Science, 
general intelli- 

and manual dexterities. 

j Research, 1962, 6(2), 


Journal of Psycho- 
100-104.—The data 
from 88 female Ss were obtained during the selection 
pos at an industry for the job of "Radio Tube 
ounting." A battery of 3 paper-pencil (short) 
intelligence tests and finger dexterity tests, tweezer 
dexterity tests and an assembly test on Purdue Peg- 
Board. The intelligence tests were administered in 
a group while the aptitude tests were administered 
as an individual test. The raw scores were converted 
into a T-score. The correlation between finger dex- 
terity and tweezer dexterity is +.4. The correlation 
general intelligence and aptitude (manual 
dexterity tests) was almost zero.—U. Pareek. 


7828. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) Crea- 
tivity and sociometric choice among adolescents. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 249-261. 
—Relationships between creativity sociometric 
status among adolescents were explored. A total of 
428 students in the 7th through 12th grades was 
classified into 3 groups according to scores on tests 
of creative thinking. These gr were compared 
by peer nominations on 6 criteria: fluency, originality, 
flexibility, inventiveness, elaboration, and friendship. 
At the junior-high-school level, the peer nominations 
tend to support the groupings based on creativity 
but, at the senior-high-school level, this is true only 


for boys. 2 possible er were suggested: 
transition from a “psychological criterion” in evalua- 
tion of creativity to a “social criterion,” and a sex- 
typing process.—Author abstract, 


Personality & Measurement 


7829. Aiken, Edwin G. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Alternate forms of a semantic differential for 
measurement of changes in self-description. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 177-178.—Develop- 
ment of a simple paper-and-pencil measure of change 
in self-description is described—Journal abstract. 


7830. Alper, Thelma G., Levin, Victoria S., & 
Klein, Marjorie H. (Wellesley Coll.) Authori- 
tarian vs. humanistic conscience. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1964, 32(2), 313-333.—"The present ex- 
periment, done within the framework of authoritarian 
personality theory, was designed to test the hypothe- 
sis that high authoritarians are characterized by a 
rigidly moralistic conscience consistent with the 
more infantile, punitive superego of Freud, low 
authoritarians by the more mature, humanistic con- 
science described by Fromm... A situation center- 
ing on implied premarital sexuality was used as the 
experimental material. It was expected that the 
hypothesized differences would hold both with re- 
spect to own moral judgments and those expected 
of same sex peers. Male and female college under- 
graduates served as Ss. The predictions were clearly 
supported for self-judgments, not for anticipated same 
sex peer judgments. Sex differences, though not 
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anticipated, occurred more fr 

than within Highs. The nature of 

and reasons for them are examined in the di 
(27 ref.) —D. G. Appley. 

7831. Anderson, Wayne, & Anker, p d 
Missouri) Factor analysis of MMPI and SV 
scores for a psychiatric population. P 
Reports, 1964, 15(3), 715-719.—The MMPls 
SVIBs of 107 psychiatric patients were factor 
lyzed to investigate the possibility of factors co 
to the 2 tests. 6 factors were derived, 2 made 
of MMPI scales and 4 of SVIB scales,  Correlatie 
between rotated factors and correlations b 
factor scores indicated some significant relatio 
between personality and interests in a pi 


population, For example, in a psychiatric 
there is a tendency for disorganization n 
to be greater in a group whose primary interests are ` 
in the verbal linguistic area. ournal summary. 
7832. Boe, Erling E. (U. Victoria) Social de- 
sirability considerations in separate acquiescence 
set and content scores. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
15(3), 699-702.—The set score obtained by a pros 
cedure for computing separate set and content scores 
from self-descriptive responses to personality items 
was examined for confounding with the social desira- 
bility (SD) scale values of those items. 7 
mental scales of MMPI items were formed in 
their SD characteristics were systematically varied, 
The set scores of 50 psychiatric patients on these 
scales were then computed. With 1 exception, th 
magnitudes and signs of the set scores obtained were 
predicted from SD considerations. The only evidence. 
of a significant set score unconfounded with SD was 


found in a greater tendency to reject very 22 
undersirable items than to endorse very socially 
desirable items.—Journal summary. ) 

7833. Byrne, Donn; McDonald, Roy David, & 
Mikawa, James. (U. Texas) Approach and avoid- 
ance affiliation motives. Journal of Personality, 
1963, 31(1), 21-37.—An Interpersonal Affect scoring - 
system for thematic apperception material was pro- 
posed as a measuring technique. "In testing a 2- 
factor theory of affiliation need, it was found that 
high n affiliation individuals produce stories վ 
dominantly in approach motivation, medium n » 
tion individuals produce stories with a mixture of. 
approach and avoidance motivation, and low n affilia- 
tion individuals produce stories predominating in 
avoidance motivation . . . [Scores] on Murray's 
Affiliation Questionnaire are positively related to 
thematic apperception measures of n affiliation and the 
Interpersonal Affect index of approach motivation. 
(15 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

7834. Davies, Ann D. M. (Ս. Liverpool, Eng- 
land) Season of birth, inteligence and personality 
measures. British Journal of Psychology, 1964, 55 
(4), 475-476. | 

7835. Duncan, Frances M., Signori, Edro L, & 
Rempel, Henry. (U. British Columbia) Authori- | 
tarianism and the closure phenomenon. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 663-666.—Mooney's. 
Closure Test and the Pensacola Z Scale were given 
to 50 university students in order to test the relation- 
ship between authoritarianism, as measured by the 
Pensacola Scale, and closure ability, as measured by 
Mooney's Closure Test. There was a significant 
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7837. Eysenck, Sybil B. G., & Hans J. 
(U. London, England) — a as 
a factor in the validity of their 
extraversion-intraversion. British Journal 
& Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 141-148—The 
questionnaire responses of nominated extraverts and 
seg on the — and neuroticism scales 
of the Eysenck Personal inventory were studied, 
in conjunction with the E and N scores of the judges, 


and their intelligence test scores. High validity of 
choice was but no found be- 
tween or intelligence judges, and 


the excellence 


7838. Fisher, S 
U Med. C Տ աաա 
religiosity. psychological Reports, 1 a 


s. The 
to a multiplicity of criti- 
involve random selection 
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of 
of failure" Ss made significanti: 
moves in odds after success or failure than did the 
“hope of success" Ss. A significant number of Ss 
enrolled in the college preparatory course of study 
were in the “fear of failure" group.—D. G. Appley. 


— 


32: 7843-7851 
7843. Hoeth, Friedrich, & Gregor, Hannelore. 
(Մ. Frankfurt, Germany) Guter Eindrack und Per- 
Good impression and per- 
sonality questionnaires] Psychologische Forschung, 


1964, 28(1), 64-88—The question of whether per- 
sonality questionnaires are answered in order to 

se the tester was investigated. Several standard- 
ized ECH questionnaires were administered էօ 
240 Ss under differing instructions (1) to answer in 
order to create a good impression, (2) to answer as 
a typical representative of a specific profession. Spe- 
cific instructions influenced res which related 
to characteristics of — sampled by the 
questionnaire. . B. Essman. 


7844. Knapp, Robert H., & Hofmann, Edward 
G. (W. U.) Vocational-interest scores and 
tterns of aesthetic preference. Journal of Social 


sychology, 1964, 64(2), 299-306.—90 male under- 
graduates who had all taken the SVIB on admission 
were administered the Knapp Tartan Test. This con- 
sists of selected tartans classified as "closed," “open,” 
“warm,” and "cold." Ratings on both tests were cor- 
related, demonstrating that the aesthetic is a promis- 
ing avenue for the evaluation of temperament asso- 
ciated with vocational interests—Author abstract. 


7845. Knapp, Robert Ք. (USN Med. NP Res. 
Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Delinquency and objec- 
tive test factors. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(1), 8-10.—The Objective-An- 
alytic Personality Test Battery was administered to 
an offender and a nonoffender Navy enlisted sample 
to determine the validity of these objective test dimen- 
sions in differing delinquent from nondelinquent 
groups. 8 of the 18 a pa test factors differen- 
tiated the samples at the .05 confidence level or higher. 
However, when correlations were computed against 
number of offenses within the offender sample none of 
the factors was significantly related to the criterion. 
(15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


7846. Liberty, Paul G., Jr., Lunneborg, Clifford 
E., & A Gilbert C. (Personnel Lab., Lack- 
land AFGB, Tex.) Perceptual defense, dissimula- 

and response styles. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964, 28 (6), 520-537.— This investiga- 
tion notes the conceptual similarities between percep- 
tual defense and dissimulation research, in the as- 
sumption of a behavioral dimension of defensiveness. 
and relates perceptual defense and dissimulation meas- 
ures and consistent stylistic response tendencies. A 
factor analysis was performed on scores from 150 col- 
lege males on 65 personality scales, mainly from the 
MMPI. Evidence is cited supporting the interpreta- 
tion of 3 of the 4 largest of 10 factors as response sets. 
Of the various measures of perceptual defense and dis- 
simulation included, most could be accounted for by 
the first 2 factors, social desirability and acquiescence. 
The “fake-good” dissimulation scales loading the 
third, or lie, factor, reflect, the endorsement of desir- 
able but highly improbable characteristics. (42 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7847. Loy, Donald L., & Turnbull, John W. 
(DeWitt State Hosp., Auburn, Calif.) Indirect as- 
sessment of anger dispositions. Journal of Projec- 
tive Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28 
(3), 314-321.—Individual differences in aggressive 
motivation in frustration situations were conceptual- 
ized in terms of a frustration-anger association. The 
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strength of this association was seen as being im. 
fluenced by learning in the individuals frustration 
history and related to the individual's readiness to 
respond with anger. Several hypotheses were derived 
and tested with 2 groups, institutionalized delinquents 
and normal high 1 „using an indirect assess. 
ment technique. The technique, 3 set of items in 
story form, allowed for systematic variations of situa- 
tional frustration and objective scoring of judged 
anger responses, but was indirect in that the subject's 
anger was inferred from his judgment of an imaginary 
boy’s anger in the situation. The hypotheses received 
strong support from the data and the implications of 
these results both for the assessment technique and the 
theoretical statement were discussed. (26 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

7848. Markwell, Earl D., Jr. (Humboldt State 
Coll.) Alterations in yvy eres under hypnosis, 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1 
(2), 154-161.— This study was designed to help 
answer 2 questions: (a) Do attitudes toward the self 
change under hypnosis? (b) What are the correlates 
in the hypnotic process and situation of such altera- 
tion? Measures of self-favorability, self-acceptance, 
and self-criticalness both in the waking and hypnotic 
state were obtained from 44 volunteers via Gough's 
Adjective Check List. Analysis of variance results of 
those capable of amnesia when compared with those 
responding differently indicated that such attitudes did 
significantly change. Significant correlations were 
found between contradictory hypnotic and waking 
ACL answers and measures both of hypnotic depth 
and relationship to the hypnotist. MMPI profile dif- 
ferences were reported for those whose attitudes be- 
came more self-accepting as compared with increased 
self-criticalness. (38 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


7849. Mehortra, V. K. (Banaras Hindu U., 
Varanasi, India) “Lie” scores in Sixteen Personal- 
ity Factor Questionnaire. Indian Psychological Re- 
view, 1964, 1(1), 47-51.—16 PF test (Hindi version) 
with a “Lie scale" as its part was administered to 200 
undergraduate students (100 girls and 100 boys). Cor- 
relations of "Lie scale" with each of the 16 factors were 
computed and in all correlation with 6 factors was 
found to be significant. "Lie" as a validational scale 
is itself sensitive to some of the personality charac- 
teristics.—U. Pareek. 


7850. Mogar, Robert E. (Stanford U.) Value 
orientations of college students: Preliminary data 
and review of the literature. Psychological Reports, 
1964, 15(3), 739-770.—Structured and semi-struc- 
tured questionnaire data are presented which reveal 
comprehensive portraits of 5 discriminable value 
orientaations among college students: Privatism 
(males),  Privatism (females), Identity-seekers 
(males), Identity-seekers (females), and Proletariat 
males. "These results are interpreted in the context of 
(1) previous research on student value orientations 
and related areas, (2) theories of personality, and 
(3) contemporary social, political, ethical, and artistic 
trends. (71 ref.) —Journal. summary. 

7851. Papageorgis, Demetrios; McCann, Brian 
M., & Gowdey, Caroline. (U. Texas) Changes in 
self-perception of positive and negative character- 
istics. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 531- 
538.—A purported individual “personality” assess- 
ment of male and female college students resulted in 
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— that showed standings om either a 
positive or ) or a magative 
(hostility — — that were der: 
crepant from Ss’ initial self-ratings. Post-commenics- 
tion self-ratings showed of 
communication, and failure 2 the positive communi. 
cation to have an effect. Degree of communication 
discrepancy did not affect 

of the study, one with a 
female communicator, were carried out—/ournal 


abstract. 


7852. Schwartz, Milton M., Cahen, um v^ 
& Pavlik, William B. (Rutgers U.) Effects 
subject- and experimenter-induced re 
sponse sets on picture-frustration test reactions. 
Journal of Projective Tee & Personality 
sessment, 1964, 28(3), 341-345.—30 male Te 
the 


dents, M scoriny 


K-scale, were inistered a 2 ON 
modification of the Rosenzweig P-F Study under 
instructional sets. 2 of these sets were induced by 
and compared with the 3rd which represented S's nor- 
mal test-taking set. The 2 induced sets included (1) 
a "should" set in which concern for the social 
quences of behavior was accentuated, and (2) a 
"wish" set in which concern 


653: 


mo 


defined by its authors as a measure of test defensive- 
ness, and low K, as test-taking candidness, 
associated with P-F score 
test-taking attitudes: High 
(M) dominant reaction — and low K showing 
Extrapunitive (E) or itive £D dominant 
patterns, These hypotheses 

Ka e KENE Kä 
the entire Տ samp! t was further 

the typical high K pattern would 2 low 
K Ss under the “should” i low 
K pattern would be coe from high K Ss 
“wish” instructions. This expectation was confirm 

It was suggested that the technique of manipulating 
responses via test taking instructions can 
correction factors useful in projective as well as struc- 
tured personality tests—Journal abstract. 

7853. Sihvo, Jouko. (Fabianinkatu 33, Helsinki, 
tet OF Seeman Reports from the Prychelogical 
test of ni 
Institute, U. Helsinki, 1964, 20 p.—Under the leader- 


E 
1 
i 


ship of Kai v. Fieandt a clinical psychologists 
Ge? several mental itals constructed a Finnish 
personality questionnaire. The form had 75 


items. The final form contains 45 items written in 
statement form. Each statement has 5 


choices, as in Likert- The Ist 
and 2nd indicate different a the 
3rd “Cannot say”; the 4th Sth again show differ- 
ent degrees of di The purpose of this 


Author abstract. 

7854. Silber, Leon D., & Grebstein, Lawrence Ç. 
(U. Ken ) Repression-sensitization and so- 
cial desirability responding. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964, 28(6), 559.—3 groups of male and 
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female Sa were civee հաւ RS sale and the 
Martowe-Crowme Socia) Desirability (SD) = 


iom to justify considering them 
as separate variables — Joere abstract 


2 

current college 
the T — Of 13 MMPI scales studied, 
ont the Mr scale discriminated significantly (P Հ 


— — "I sume vend wes 


a series tests is discussed. .)—D. G. 
Appley. 
Inventories 
7857. Braun, John R., & Dube, C. S. (Ս. Bridge- 


5 groups of university students as Ss. The faking 
produce increased scores on 


tion. Changes in interaction-orientation scores were 
inconsistent. Results were compared with those ob- 
tained earlier by Bass.—Author abstract. 

7858. Costa, Louis D., Cox, Molly, & Katzman, 
Robert. (Yeshiva U.) Relationship between 
MMPI variables and percentage and amplitude of 
EEG alpha activity. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy. 1965, 29(1), 90. 

7859. Craik, F. I. M. (U. Liverpool, England) 
An observed age difference in responses to a per- 
sonality inventory. British Journal of Psychology, 


w 


y». 1840-1865 


196, 3844), 453-461.—The 2 parts of the Heron In- 
«որտ: ghe meres ce Հ dumewakoura E 
| vc ամենը 


` from 20 19 79. հ not confirmed in a 
2 of 240 women. In the male group, the 
— to be due to concomitant changes 
is momvertal ; it was apparently not caused 


reliability of older Ss’ res The result did, 
, appear to be —— qup lik of adjustment. 


ling are discussed. Jour- 
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Hutt, S. J. (St. John's 
A note on the MPI: 
neurotics related to intel- 

British Journal 1 & Clinical Psy- 

2). 137-138—In the standardizing 

ound high correlations be- 

the short and full scales of the MPI: 0.86 for 
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ta from which these 
c and they are given in 
together with those of our neurotic group. 
probabilities of obtaining our cor- 
a population whose correlation is that 
group. On both scales the correlations 
are significantly lower than the normal. 


7861. Dempsey, Paul  (U. California, Davis) 
Score vs. perf on certain MMPI scales. 
e eid nical 3 teed SA . 
— responses o! university ՇՈՒՏ, males 
and 40 females, to the items of each of five MMPI 
clinical scales were aol seo to separate contextual 
analyses in order to isolate the major dimensions or 

performance on each of the scales. 


ung 
Ա 


I 
i 


esis was supported at the 5% level in both 
male and female samples. The results were inter- 
preted as indicating that the 1st factor of the MMPI 
exerts a more pervasive influence than has hitherto 
been suggested. Of the individual scales, concealed 
influence of the Ist factor appeared greatest on Hy, 
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. 
"զ 


suggesting that that scale may be շահեր 4 
nondimensiogal uses such as profile analysis en 
figural scoring.—. Author rummary w 

7&2. Heilizer, Fred., & Gerdine, V. (V 
Hosp. Brockton, Mass.) C ; al d 

effects on the EPPS in relation to m 
of compa: or incompatibility of the nes 
eg eports, 1964, 15(3), 995-1001 
mutually facilitating or inhibiting property of Mu 
needs of the EPPS, as measured by comp ty 
incompatibility (CI) ratings, is an important 
minant of the need-profiles ; for the 9 compatible su 
it is a more important determinant than is the SD 

operty of the needs, A tendency toward diff 

unctioning of the CI and SD ratings is moti 
on the compatible needs and marked on the 

tible needs, For all Ss, regardless of group, 
or each set of needs, the scores are a direct 
expression of SD and a simple curvilincar exp 
of CI. SD mostly determines profile differences ee 
tween men and women, while CI mostly determi 
profile differences between college students and ad 
—Journal summary. 

7863. Howard, Kenneth I. Differentiation 
individuals as a function of repeated testing. Edw 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, . 
875-894.—Cattell’s 16 PF or the MMPI, or a Word 
Association Test were used in 6 different ments 
involving repeated administration to the same SW 
Item agreement scores were computed for all pairs 
ՏՏ and occasions, and the r's arranged as a multi 
multimethod matrix. agreement between 
and 2nd test administrations for individuals (0-2 
relations) was lower than the agreement between late 
pairs of occasions. This finding also held for the 
test reliability coefficients of test scores (R-co 
tions). In creasing consistency of test performance 
however, was accompanied by a trend toward de 
ing correlations between Ss (increasing diff 
of individuals). The combination of these 2 
resulted in the 2nd test scores emerging as ps 
metrically superior to the Ist test scores."—W. Cole= 
man. 1 

7864. Katkin, Edward S. (State U. New York. 
Buffalo) The Marlowe-Crowne social desirability 
scale: Independent of psychopathology? Psyc — 
logical Reports, 1964, 15 (3), 703-706.—200 Ss we 
administered the Marlowe-Crowne social desirabilii 
scale (M-C SD) and a modified form of the MMP 
in order to evaluate the contention that the M-C SD 
is statistically independent of MMPI indices of p: 
chopathology. Significant negative correlations were. 
obtained between the M-C SD and 8 of the MMP 
indices of psychopathology employed.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

7865. Kidd, Aline ԷԼ, & Rivoire, Jeanne L. 
(Mills Coll.) The correlation between level of 
field-dependence and the elevation of MMPI scale 
scores. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2) 
256-257.—It was hypothesized that the level of field- ` 
dependence was related to the elevation of T scores on ` 
specific scales of the MMPI. 33 female college Է 
dents were classified as field-independent, average, 
field-dependent on the basis of figure drawings s 
for level of field-dependence by Wilkin's sc 
method. An analysis of variance of MMPI sco 
obtained from the Ss indicated a significant difference 
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7874. Sines, L. k., & Silver, R. յ. (U. Min- 
nesota Med. Sch.) An index of — — 
(Ip) derived from clinicians ts of MM 
profiles. Journal Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 
324-326.— This paper describes an objective tech- 
nique for the routine clerical determination of degree 
of psychopathology to be inferred from MMPI profiles 
independent of the type of pathology reflected." 2 
clinical psychologists sorted 125 male and 125 female 
MMPI profiles, taken from inpatient psychiatric unit 
files, into a 10 category, semi-forced, quasi-rectangular 
Q-sort distribution on the basis of his judgment as 
to the degree of psychopathology. There was a sta- 
tistically reliable relationship between each specific 
MMPI scale and clinicians' judgments of degree of 
psychopathology. A cross validation was also accom- 
plished.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7875. Singh, Beer. (Banaras Hindu U., Vara- 
nasi, India) Development of some MMPI scales 
in Indian conditions: A preliminary report. In- 
dian Psychological Review, 1964, 1(1), 75-80.—The 
first form of 5 scales (HS, Mf, Hy, Pd and L) was 
administered to 431 boys of 16 to 21 yr. of age. Sum- 
mary of the data obtained is given. Using biserial 
correlation 188 items out of 218 were found to be valid. 
—U. Pareek. 

7876. Stone, Leroy A. (Mental Health Res. Inst., 
Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Subtle and obvious re- 
sponse on the MMPI. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
15(3), 721-722.—The Wiener and Harmon subtle 
(S) and obvious (O) keys for 5 MMPI scales have 
been widely used in research and in clinical practice. 
Correlations between S/O ratios for the 5 scales were 
computed (N = 100). A type of cluster analysis of 
these correlations suggested 2 types of S/O response 
balance. The S/O balance for էհօ Ma scale appeared 
to be only slightly related to the S/O balance of the 
other 4 scales (which are themselves highly inter- 
related regarding S/O balance).—Journal summary. 


7877. Taylor, A. J. W., & McLachlan, D. G. 
(Victoria U. Wellington, New Zealand) MMPI 
profiles of six transvestites. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 330-332—MMPI profile 
and case histories on 6 transvestites were given. 
Scale 4 differentiated the criminal from the non- 
criminal group with scales 2 and 8 possible additional 
indicators of criminals. Scale 5 differentiated prac- 
ticing homosexuals from practicing heterosexuals with 
no homosexual experience. Further research with 
transvestites was suggested.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7878. Wolowitz, Howard M. (U. Michigan) 
Food preferences as an index or orality. Journal 
of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 650- 
654.—A self-report questionnaire dealing with food 
preferences (Food Preference Inventory—FPI) was 
proposed as a measure of Sei contemporaneous posi- 
tion in respect to oral-passive vs. oral-sadistic involve- 
ment. The measure was pretested and through an 
item analysis found to be internally consistent enough 
to be utilized. The questionnaire was expanded and 
retested on new Ss to guarantee its stability and to 
increase its discriminatory potential. Finally it was 
subjected to validation by contrasting էհօ scores of a 
group of Ss thought to be high on oral passivity 
(alcoholics) vs. a normal control group and by cor- 
relating it with their orality trait scores. The FPI 
was found to be fairly reliable and yielded data in 
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agreement with the 2 validation predictions. It was 
concluded that food preferences as measured by the 
inventory offer a valid means of as essing an in. 
dividual’s position in regard to orality. (19 reit 
Journal abstract. 


Projective Methods 


7879. Allison, Joel, & Blatt, Sidney J. (Yale 
U.) The relationship of Rorschach whole re- 
sponses to intelligence. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(3), 255- 
200.— Typical of the contradictory research with the 
Rorschach are the attempts to validate Whole re- 
sponses as an exprsesion of intellectual strivings. The 
present study investigators the relationship between 
Whole responses and intelligence by examining the 
qualitative features of Whole responses over a broad 
range of IQ. 5 Ss were selected in each of 8 10-point 
WAIS IQ intervals ranging from 60-70 to 130-140, 
Using the Friedman qualitative scoring system it was 
found that only the cognitively complex and accurately 
perceived Whole responses had a positive significant 
relationship to IQ. This finding indicates the im- 
portance in research of attending to qualitative fea- 
tures of Rorschach responses rather than simply sum- 


ming conventional scoring categories. (15 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

7880. Argenta, G., & Rizzo, G. R. Il test di 
Rorschach in un gruppo di lebbrosi. [The Ror- 


schach test of a group of lepers.] In International 
Rorschach Society, Rorschachiana, VIII (see 39: 
7899). Pp. 266-268.—Statistically significant differ- 
ences (P Հ.001) were discovered in Rorschach re- 
sponses of 19 adult Italians and 100 adults without 
physical abnormality. The responses of the lepers 
were characterized by extremely low facility for 
dealing with concrete detail or minute detail, low per- 
ceptive awareness, and little tendency to perceive hu- 
man elements. Contributing factors may be cultural 
deprivation, the preoccupation of lepers with their dis- 
ease and a consciousness of its tragic consequences. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

7881. Asthana, ԷԼ Տ. (U. Lucknow, India) A 
Rorschach Study օք the Indian. In International 
Rorschach Society, Rorschachiana, VIII (see 39: 
7899). Pp. 283-286.—Rorschach test findings on 
900 adults of both sexes, half of them normal and the 
other half psychotic, revealed the nature of the normal 
adults as projected by this test and provided additional 
validation data on the use of the test. The normal Ss 
appear intellectually well-endowed, but an abstract 
theoretic mind seems to be operating. Fantasy life 
is rich, the energy level low. Emotional life appears 
generally well balanced. The central directive is a 
strong and disciplined ego which is keenly reality con- 
scious. The “Erlebnistyp” shows an introvert trend. 
K. J. Hartman. 

7882. Baer, Daniel J. (Boston Coll.) Traveling 
preference, experience, and airplane drawings. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(1), 149-153--Ճ 
sample of 124 Ss differing in flying experience were 
compared in their travel preferences and in their 
drawings of airplanes. Significant sex differences 
were found, with males drawing more “realistic” air- 
planes; and females, larger airplanes. Those males 
who had flown and who indicated motion in their 
drawings tended to report some experience of motion 
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—T Those females vào ind fown end whe in- 
dicated motion their drawings tended to report len: 
of high places — Author abstract, 


7883. Bendick, Maurene R. & Klopfer, Walter 

G. (Portland U.) The 
E Qu ) -— of sensory depriva- 
responses. Journal of Projective Techniques & Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1 28(3), 261-264.—Ror- 
evaluated before and 


lege 

same standard stimuli consisting of Rorschach 
under 2 experimental and 1 normal condition. It 
was hypothesized that movement responses would be 
increased by the experimental situations and this is 
generally the case. Analyses of variance indicated 
significant differences among treatments, All 3 
kinds of movement were found to increase 
after sensory isolation only M and FM responses 
were increased by motor inhibition, Theoretical sig- 
Se of these findings was discussed. -I our 
abstract. 


7884. Berkun, Mitchell M., & Burdick, A. 
e E Monterey, Calif.) Effects of 

osenzweig's PF test with the TAT. Journal 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 253.—The admin- 
istration of the TAT just before taking Rosenzweig's 
PF test somehow significantly increases the արթ 
of extrapunitively responses ava to 
the S undertaking the cartoon test. our nal summary. 

7885. Block, W. E. (Yeshiva U.) Clinical vali- 
dation of adaptation-level theory as a framework 
for projective . Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 19(3), 304-309.--3 were tested 
to examine the clinical validity of 
theory and related postulates on bipolari 
gration, Groups of 15 Ss and 14 compa: 
were administered the Rorschach in the standard 
manner, then sorted the 10 cards on an evaluative 
continuum whose polar adjectives were pleasant and 
unpleasant. Adaptation level values were computed. 
All 3 hypotheses were confirmed. The AL success- 
fully discriminated between Ss and normals. “The 
validity of AL theory as a clinically valid concept is 
substantiated. A new method of using projective 
stimuli evolved from the study. E. J. Ճո d 


, Ë Yeshiva U. 
7886. Block, W. E. ( iva U.) Sequential 


and inte- 
normals 


sis and suggested further 1 
tial and adaptation effects due to stimuli juxtaposition. 


7887. Boyd, R. W. (VA Hosp, Sepulveda, 
ST Cross-validation օէ an objective Ror- 
scha Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 
322-323.—An objective ging ed for administration 
օք the Rorschach devel by O'Reilly was subjected 
to cross-validation on 120 hospitalized Ss. Partial 
cross-validation was accomplished. However, the 
technique was not validated for finer differentiation 
among groups of normals, neurotics, and psychotics. 
—E. J. one per, 
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7008. Caswell, Wilfred A. (Upstate Med. Cent. 
Syracem, N. Y.) A projective index of body- 
interior awareness. P'rychosomotie Medicine, 1904 
CH. 172-177—An inkbiot test scale has been 
developed which assesses an individual's concept of 
the depth layers of his body image. The score is 
determined by the number of percepts whose content 


represents the body interior or ings into 
the interior. 185 coll students (115 men; 70 
women) were compared for scores on this and the 


Fisher and Cleveland scales of body boundary aware- 
ness. High barrier people had few interior percepts. 
Men had more interior responses than u en. 
G Shipman, 

7889. Friedman, Howard, & Orgel, Sidney A. 
(State U. New York) Rorschach developmental 
scores and intelligence level. Journal of Projective 
ee d Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 

Relationships between intelligence level 
and Rorschach measures of developmental level (բժ 
netic scores) were examined in clinically normal 
adults, and catatonic schizophrenics, 


ical age of 
19 to 70. The unaltered forms of genetic ( 1- 
opmental) scores were used for correlation with pri- 
marily Wechsler IQs. Generally no statistically sig- 
nificant relationships were found between genetic 
scores and intelligence level. Author abstract, 


7890, Galbraith, Dorothy, & Warner. 
(U. Hawaii) Reliability of the ; 
Perce, 


to - 
c p 1964, 19 2 ENTRE 
ana specimens iting per- 
sonality առը attetnion to detail domineeringness, 
persistence, self-consciousness, and stubbornness, The 
average inter- correlation was 78. Reliability 
is, therefore, ished. Advantages of handwriti: 
analysis that enhance its potential validity are poi 
out, especially its vulnerability to faking and arti- 
factual changes.—Journal abstract, 
Be Golin, — (U. Wisconsin, uo 
ception of unstructured stimuli, Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(3), 738.—The question of whether 
ion of unstructured stimuli is related to the 
anxiety level of the perceiver or the appropriateness 
of the color to the form of the stimulus was investi- 
gated. Achromatic, appropriately colored, and in- 
appropriately colored parts of the Rorschach blots 
were presented tachistoscopically to group of high 
and low manifest anxiety. The results showed that 
emotional attitude toward the stimuli was related to 
anxiety level but there was little evidence to support 
the view that perception was influenced by color or 
color-form incongruity.—Author abstract. 


7892, Graves, B. C., & Hill, Larry K. (Amarillo 
AFB, Tex.) Explorations in the performance of 
Air Force prisoners on the KTSA. In Richard F. 
McKenzie (Ed.), Proceedings of the fourth annual 
conference of Air Force clinical psychologists. 
Brooks AFB, Tex.; USAF SAM, 1963. Pp. 52-59. 
—36 retrainees referred to the Psychology Service, 
3320 Retraining Group, for diagnosis and evaluation 
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tow restoration potential received the Kahn. Test of 
Symbol A as of the test battery. The 
criteria. for accuracy of KTSA results 
were: Psychiatrie d Restoration Board rat- 


ings, and Kahn's criteris for characterological KTSA 
performance. between KTSA and diag- 
noes was OG, KTSA and prognoses 76%. 
The test's Symbol Pattern did not conform to the 
Kahn criteria of characterological performance, but 
was quite similar to unpublished research by Hill, et 
al The interpretation made by them was that Air 
Force prisoners are not primarily character disorders 
but weak, neurotic individuals with secondary char- 
acterological trends who react to environmental 
— in a haphazard impulsive manner.—G. 5. 
lack. 


7893, Haan, Norma. (U. California) An in- 
vestigation of the relationship of Rorschach 
scores, patterns, and behavior to coping and de- 
fense mechanism. Journal of Projective Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 429-441.— 
Relationships were studied between formal Rorschach 
scores and a set of coping and defense mechanisms 
which had been rated on the basis of intensive inter- 
views conducted with normal adult subjects. A pre- 
— study showed that IQ was related to a num- 
ber of Rorschach scores, so that it was subsequently 
controlled. The character of the initial results and 
the attributes of coping functions suggested a second 
investigation which defined the Rorschach variables 
more globally. The results of this study very gen- 
erally follow common expectancies in regard to M, 
MEM. and WM. but A, F extended, and F: Fx - Fe 
do not follow such trends. Global Rorschach attitudes 
were found to relate better to coping mechanisms than 
formal scores. (20 ref.) Author abstract. 


7894, Hammer, Max, & Kaplan, Arthur M. 
(Eastern Maine Guidance Cent., Bangor) The re- 
liability of sex of first figure drawn by children. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 251- 
252.— The results indicate that when a child draws 
a self-sex figure 1st this tends to be reliable but when 
a figure of the opposite sex is drawn Ist this is not 
reliable. It is, therefore, concluded that when a child 
draws a figure of the opposite sex Ist, no inference 
concerning sexual identification as a problem can be 
justifiably made and that perhaps much of the con- 
troversy in regard to the findings by various research- 
ers in this area can be attributed to the unreliability 
of the opposite sex figure drawn Ist—Author sum- 
mary. 
. 7895. Harrower, Molly. Appraising personal- 
mq introduction to the projective techniques. 
C Ed. NYC: Franklin Watts, 1964. xiv, 302 
p. $7.95.—Dialogue between psychologist and physi- 
cian is used as a vehicle to illustrate the psychologist's 
a ch to personality assessment. Discussion in- 

udes an overview of the work of the clinical psy- 
chologist (as a diagnostician) and the manner in 
which he utilizes his tools: Rorschach, WAIS, figure 
drawings, Szondi, sentence completion and TAT. 
Emphasis is given to how the psychologist looks at 
the raw data, interprets and integrates it in answer- 
ing the referral questions. Supplementary case mate- 
rial and reports illustrate the end product of the 
E eegen work. (22 ref.)—R. Թ. Clam- 
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7896. Herron, Wi E. (U. Wise Ի 


waukee) inkblot t 
presentation of the Holtzman i թ 
an “intel test.” Journal of Prej 

s & Personality Assessment, 1964; 


tive Te 
28(4), A 
447—The Holtzman Inkblot Technique մ 
administered by the Group Method to 180 աք 
students. 14 the Ss received the Hf 
instructional set; the other 90 Ss had the HIT rep 
sented as a test of intellectual ability, The d ` 
in instructional set caused a significant ' 
HIT variables, Penetration, Hostility, 
Pathognomic Verbalization. The results are 
preted as representing a “tightening up" of 
cognitive-perceptual process, but without any ac 
panying increase in constriction or stereotypy 
responses.— Author abstract, 

7897. Hill, Larry K. (U. Chicago) The 
Test of Symbol Arrangement: A 58 օք 
nic. In Richard E. McKenzie (Ed.), Proc 
of the fourth annual conference of Air Force d 
psychologists. Brooks AFB, Tex.: USAF 
1963. Pp. 9-21.—A theoretical article briefly co 
ing Introduction, History, Test Materials, Adminis 
tration, Scoring, and Interpretation. KA d 
show that the test embraces both psy an 
projective tradition, while maintaining a pote 
for actuarial interpretation. The underlying B 
philosophy is that the individual is a com i 
namic unit of interacting elements. Although som 
may be delineated, they are meaningless outside 
context of the individual himself —G. S. Clack, 


7898. Hiltmann, H. Das Rorschach-Syndrom 
der Pubertütsmagersucht. [Rorschach s ndrome o 
anorexia mentalis.] In International Rorschach 
ciety, Rorschachiana VIII (see 39: 7899) Pp. 2392 
238.—Comparisons were made of Rorschach 
sponses of 15 adolescent girls diagnosed as having 
nervous loss of appetite with a control group € 
equivalent age, scholastic standing, and intelli, 
quotients. A syndrome of sadomasochistic 
istics positively characterizes the anorexic up 
Typical content included mutilated figures, attenti 
to sex characteristics, unusual clothing response 
oral themes, (10 ref.) —K. J. Hartman. 
7899. International Rorschach Society. 
schachiana VIII. Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
1963. 300 p.—A report of the proceedings 
Fifth International Rorschach Congress (sponsor 
Y the eh See reiburg 
reisgau, August 5-9, , and the pay pre- 
Si 


` 
— 
Bi 


sented. (See 39: 7880, 7881, 7898, 7927, 83 
—K. J. Hartman. Ri 
7900. King, Francis W., & King, Dorothy 

(Hitchcock Clinic, Hanover, N. H.) Proje 
assessment of the female’s sexual identifica 
with special reference to the Blacky Picture: 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As 
sessment, 1964, 28(3), 293-299.—The frontispiece © 
the Blacky Pictures was projected to groups of junior 
and senior high school students ; stories were obtaine 
from 72 males and 64 females. A comparable slide 
“Whitey the cat” provided the stimulus for s 
from an additional 71 male and 71 female stu 
Identification responses were assumed to occur 
a S referred to a sexually ambiguous, cartoon 
acter as being of the same sex as the Տ. When 
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7908. Mueller, William J. & Abeles, Norman. 
( Michigan State U.) Components of empathy and 
their relationship to the projection of human 
movement responses. Journal of Projective Tech- 
igues & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(3), 322- 
Nature of components of empathy was exam- 
ined and related to movement responses of ink blot 
perception protocols. Ss were interns and ad- 
vanced practicum students. Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique was administered to Ss, and Ss recorded 
therapy interviews. Ss read typescripted segments of 
each others' interviews and used rating scales to de- 
scribe their behavior. Components of empathy scores 
derived from rating scale responses were intercorre- 
lated using rank order methods and compared to 
movement responses on projective protocols, Results 
indicated more accurate Os of others' behavior were 
also more accurately (p < .01) perceived. Accuracy 
was not related to the judged appropriateness of the 
behavior. More accurately described Ss had higher 
movement scores (p «.05), regardless of dynamic 
character or associational content of projected move- 
ment. (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


7909. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll.) 
Projection of hostility on the TAT as a function 
of stimulus, background, and personality variables. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 43- 
48.—The effects of stimulus, background, and person- 
ality factors on the TAT were examined. Stimulus 
was measured by scaling the TAT for hostility and 
background by use of 2 instructional sets, “look your 
best” and “impersonal,” and personality, by selecting 
via pooled rankings, 96 college men and women 
from an initial sample of 802 who were extremely 
hostile or friendly (group judgments) and who 
thought of themselves as hostile or friendly. Hy- 
potheses that hostile persons would not project more 
hostility than friendly persons, but persons with hos- 
tile self-concepts would project more hostility than 
persons with friendly self-concepts were confirmed. 
The stimulus was the most important determinant of 
response, and low and medium hostile cards better 
than highly hostile ones in discriminating groups.— 
Journal abstract. 


7910. Orme, J. E. (Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield 
6, Great Britain) Rorschach alphabetical and geo- 
metrical responses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(4), 459-460.—Of a total of 1131 Ss who 
took the Rorschach, 16 gave alphabetical responses. 
“Schizophrenics who give alphabetical responses are 
older, more responsive and more intelligent." A sug- 
gestion that this response was of paranoid ideation 
and was an attempted defense against ego threatening 
forces was given.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7911. Phelan, H. M. The incidence and possible 
significance of the drawing of female figures by 
sixth-grade boys in response to the Draw-a-Person 
test. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(3), 488-503.— 
477 boys’ drawings were studied. 427 drew their 
same sex while 50 drew the opposite sex. O-S draw- 
ing may have been influenced by the weakness of the 
father and by the occupation of the principal wage- 
earner. A feeling of being dominated correlated with 
the O-S drawing. A sense of inadequacy, domineer- 
ing mothers, and lack of respect for fathers correlated 
with the O-S drawings. Teachers as a group do not 
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recognize differences between O-S and S-S dra 
— D. Prager. 

7912. Piotrowski, Z. A. Digital-computer in 
pretation of inkblot test data. Psychiatric 0 
terly, 1964, 38(1), 1-26.—With the aid of ap 
priate inkblot theory, it is possible to translate W 
psychologist's experience and intuition into di 
computer language. The program is a major breaks 
through in that it reduces subjectivism, provides g 
means of more thorough validation of the Rorschach 
and increases its application in depth as a psyd 
logical microscope. 3 clinical cases are presented 


D. Prager. q 
7913. Pruitt, Walter A., & Silka, Bernard, M. 
olo.) 

scale. 


ish Family & Children's Service, Denver, 
Rorschach empathy-object relationship 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Age” 
sessment, 1964, 28(3), 331-336.—A Rorschach sel 
was constructed to assess “empathy” and the capacity” 
for "object relationships." It was hypothesized that 
this instrument would differentiate between 2 come 
parable groups of vocationally handicapped-emotion- 
ally disturbed persons, one of which received 700 
tional group therapy, while the other group ed 
as a control. It was also hypothesized that this scale 
would demonstrate an adequate degree of reliability 
(internal consistency), and clinical validity. 
results of the RE-OR Scale, on the basis of the" 
initial and final testings, were compared for the 2 
groups. For the first testing there were no signifi- 
cant differences between groups. Final test differ- 
ences were statistically significant and favored the 
therapy group. Hypothesis one was thus supported. 
The reliability of the scale was found to be accepti 
ble for both the initial and final testing. The hypoth 
ses concerning validity were only partially supported 
On the basis of the employment criterion, there were 
no significant differences between the 2 group 
Independent measures of work adjustment were ho 
ever significantly correlated with the RE-OR Se 
Likewise, the group therapy measure and the RE~ 
Scale were significantly correlated. Additional sup- 
port was furnished when the 2 research groups were 
compared to a normal group.—Journal abstract. 


7914. Rattleff, Anker. On children’s Rorschach 
testing. Nordisk Psykologi, 1964, 16(4-5), 169-185. 
--650 Ss ages 2 to 10 yr., and 700 ages 10 to 16 yr. 
were given the Rorschach test with special reference ` 
to intelligence development. Responses varied from 
none to a great variety, but it is felt that the test 
situation itself is very important for good test results. 7 
Also, it is felt that norms can be set up for children 
wherein many Scandinavians investigating such con- 
ditions will be most welcome and helpful in obtaining 
such materials. The emotional development was also 
recorded and considered in these situations, and SR 
(27 ref.)—O. I. 


V 


be discussed in a later article. 
Jacobsen. 


յ 
7915. Rothschild, Bertram H. Response style: 
A basis for Rorschach construct validity. Journal 
of Projective Technique & Personality Assessment, 
1964, 28(4), 474-483.— The Rorschach test situation 
was defined as an ambiguous power relationship in 
which the S could respond either by moving away ` 
from (Recognition), moving toward (Reaction), or 
moving against (Proaction) the E. Construct va- 
lidity was approached by predicting both to a trait 
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(trait validity) end to a differen Gemeen 
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ters (1959) theory of affiliation, 
children should Kotes 
late born children and late born children should 
duce more Proactive 
children, These 

ref.) - Author abstract, 


7916. Sharma, Տ. N. 
analysis of 


3i 


Behavioural 
fantasy: The mosaic, the toy 
tests. Manas, 1964, 11(2), 81-85-- 
tions of the 3 tests with mention of a few 
U. Pareek, 

7917. Shore, Milton F., 
Mack, Ronald. (NIMH, Adelphi, 
- լ between levels of guilt in 
and unsocialized behavior. Journal 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
346-349.—Many previous studies on the 
between inhibition of 
thematic stories have focused on 
punishment rather than the 
pressed. Using a more subtle approach, 
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that an increase in the level and quality of 
expressed in TAT stories was ficantly — 
with a reduction in i behavior. The re- 


sults suggest that an analysis of guilt 
sions of internalization, the concern ER 
the desire to change offers a way of 
thematic ions that is more consistent 
clinical observations and understanding.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

7918, Silver, A. W., & Derr, L pa of 
oral gratification on children's scores 
and differences between Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 310-311.—5 psy- 
chologists in a juvenile court setting 
offered and not offered candy or cigarettes to 100 
2 2 ee S Kë Rorschach. 
significant differences under experimental 
ditions occurred when combined data from 
examiners was used. Individual examiner 
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A 


con- 
all 5 


were obscured.—E. J. Ki ger, 
7919. S; George; Levine, M ի 2 
Brenner, phe The Rorschach Index of Re- 


8 and SR checking style: 


490.— Males and females, subdivided 
groups on E : 
(RIRS), completed semantic differ 


Results showed that males characterized by rich and 
fluid verbal processes tended tow 

(use of intermediate points) while females who were 
verbally free exhibited more extreme ratings (use of 


39: 7916-7925 


el բոա). Comdusicn: a text variable may have 
diflerent peedctive sigmitx ane im mashes amd densales. 
c. theve kt mo sex difference ¿in the magni- 
tains ot warlables involved. (17 tet.) eile 
«Խր 


N Louis. (U. California, Berkeley) 
m DEE inion of the Rorschach 


fourth annual conference T Air Force clinical poy- 
chologists. Brooks AFB, Tex.: USAF SAM, 1963. 
Pp. 22-34.—A review of 3 studies of the Kahn Test 
of Symbol Arrangement differential diagnostic capa- 
bilities. It concludes “. . . that they compare favor- 
ably with studies reporting on any other projective 
technic in current use.” A S-step procedure for 
diagnosis with the test is followed by characteristic 
performance patterns for normals, neurotics, character 
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39: 7934-1932 
amd behavior disorders, and paychotics. (55 ref.)— 
G. S. Clack. 3 4 
Theiner, Eric Giffen, Martin 
(U. Howson) A abstract thought 


conference Air Force clinical Pa 7. 
Brooks AFB Tet USAF SAM, 196k Pp 35-51. 
SS native Vietnamese, 40 native Germans, and 50 
mative Americans were matched on age, queri edu- 
cation, ish language training, milita. , €x- 
perience languages other than English or native, 
motivation, interest, and nonverbal intelligence. The 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, designed to 
elicit characteristic thought patterns on a scale of 
9 levels of abstraction, was used as the test instru- 
Differences were found which could not be 
ined on the basis of the controlled variables. 
“cultural residuals” were attributed լբ * 
response patterns typical o e 
tested. The overall abstraction pat- 
gr however, were very similar 
normative American sample, (32 ref.)— 
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Thomas, Caroline Bedell; Ross, Donald 
Ee be S. An index of Rorschach 
poe: on the psychological charac- 
of medical students. Baltimore, Md.: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1964. xiii, 741 p. $15. 


S. (U. Denver) A semantic differential investi- 
gation of color on the Holtzman. Journal of Pro- 


28(4), 491—498.—2 tests of anxiety and 1 of neuroti- 
cism were administered to 129 male undergraduates. 
scor; 


"8 


their achromatic photographic reproductions served 
as experimental stimuli while 15 cards (15 mixed 


composed of 16 pairs of bi-polar adjectives. It was 
found by means of X* analyses that no significant 

appeared the 2 groups of Ss when 
or achromatic stimuli were 
ach separately.—Author abstract. 

Volta, A. D. & Zecca, G. Le développe- 
ment du diagnostic Rorschach en Italie. [The 
development. of the diagnostic Rorschach in Italy.] 
In International Rorchach Society, Rorschachiana 
HI 899). Pp. 54-87—Important con- 
tributions of Italian psychologists and psychiatrists 
to Rorschach research are reviewed. The orientation 
of clinical research conforms in general to European 
models. Numerous applications of the test for 
evaluation of normal persons and various mental 
disorders are summarized, Research in psychiatry 
showed a remarkable concern for schizophrenia. 
(142-item Italian bibliogr.) K. J. Hartman. 

7928. Wagner, Edwin E, & Hawkins, Roger. 
(U. Akron) Differentiation of assaultive delin- 
quents with the hand test. Journal of Projective 
Tech s & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(3), 
363-36, Ahe AOS score on the Hand Test signifi- 
cantly differentiated assaultive from nonassaultive 
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delinquents, correctly categorizing 78% of the Sg 
—Journal abstract, 

7929. Weiss, A. A., & mk ik, H. Z. A contri- 
bution to the meaning of anatomy responses 
the Rorschach test. /srael Annals of Psychiatry ` 
Related. Disciplines, 1964, 1(2), 265-276.—26 
tients referred for psychodiagnostic evaluation with a 
special mention of hypochondriacal complaints did 
not, as a group, reveal the assumed Rorschach equiva- _ 
lent of Anat. responses, They were compared with 
20 patients whose referral form did not make any 
mention of hypochondriacal complaints, but whose 
Rorschach records contained at least 5 Anat, re- 
sponses. The most important finding was a signifi- 
cant difference in the distribution of different types 
of Anat. responses (bone structure, visceral ana A 
X-ray pictures, blood, sex) leading to a dynamic 
interpretation, whereby the “Low Anat.” group by 
means of a process of displacement, isolation, and 
intellectualization attained the ability of verbalizing 
and draining off anxieties centering around adequate 
function in the sexual area. Such anxieties remain 
deeply repressed in the “High Anat.” group and, 
therefore, find projective expression on the Rorschach 
only.—Author abstract, 


7930. Weissman, Stuart L. (White Plains Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic, N. Y.) Some indicators of 
acting out vior from the Thematic Ap) 
tion Test. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(3), 366-375.—The 
TAT was evaluated with respect to its usefulness 
for isolating a set of indices for the purpose of pre- 
dicting potential overt behavior. 4 matched groups 
of adolescents (N= 104), were selected from a 
residential treatment center and public high schools 
in Westchester County. They were identified as 
Institutionalized Aggressive; Institutionalized Less- 
Aggressive; Non-institutionalized Non-Aggressive; 
and Non-Institutionalized Aggressive. The Ss’ TAT 
stories were compared on 13 hypothesized dimensions 
considered relevant to aggressive acting-out behavior. 
3 dimensions revealed significant and generally con- ` 
sistent differences: (1) number of aggressive stories, 
(2) aggressive stories to cards not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with aggression, and (3) reaction time. (49 
ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 


7931. Wildman, R. W. (Milledgeville, Georgia 
State Hosp.) The relationship between knee and 
arm joints on human figure drawings and para- 
noid trends. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 
19(4), 460—461.—30 Ss who had drawn knee and 
arm joints on the figure drawing of the H-T-P were 
matched with 30 Ss who had not drawn the joints. 
4 psychologists rated each S for paranoid trends. 
Ss who had a high degree of paranoid symptoma- 
tology drew joints twice as often as those without 
prominent paranoid tendencies. However, drawing 
the joints should not be considered pathognomonic 
but it is a significant sign.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


7932. Willner, Arthur, & Belmont, Ira. (Hill- 
side Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. Y.) Relation of motor 
performance to perceived movement in Rorschach . 
inkblots. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), _ 
675-684.—This study examined the claim that an 
inverse relationship exists between the perception of 
movement and the production of motor activity. 
Since studies of motor activity and of perceived move- 
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ment indicated that each is multidimensional in char- 
acter, it was h and the results obtained 
confirmed the fact, that no such inverse relationship 
exists. It was that no simple 
tional concept such SES by Herman Rorschach 
and by the Werner-Wapner sensory-tonic theory can 
be used as the basis for — complex sensory 
and sensory-motor interactions, ( ref.)—Author 


abstract. 


Pensonaurry Diacnosis 


7933. Altrocchi, John; Shrauger, & Mc 
Ta Ma 2 Duke Ս.) e of hos- 
tility to self an erg by expressors, sensitizers, 
and repressors. Kg of Clinical P Í 
1964, 20(2), 233.— This paper „ 
ments in which there was more control over degree 
of acquaintance, the kind of person described, and 
the interpersonal situation than was possible in a 
preceding field study —Journal b 

7934. Buchwald, Alexander M. (Indiana U.) 
Values and the use of tests. Journal oj Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 49-54.—Attention is called 
to the cost of testing and the importance of the values 
placed on various kinds of test “hits” and “misses” 
in deciding whether or not to use a test for a particu- 
lar purpose. Formulas that take these factors into 
account without requiring scaling of the values of 
the outcomes of various actions are presented for 
several situations in which the clinician may wish to 
decide whether or not to use a test. Jou abstract, 

7935. Cattell, Raymond B., & 
Diagnostic power of IPAT Objective 
Neuroticism tests. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 11(5), 459-465.—A new type of test, designed 
for factor purity on demonstrated 
functionally distinct entities, anxiety (UI 24) and 
regression (UI 23), was applied to a typical set of 
private patients with “nervous troubles.” UI 24 was 
measured by the IPAT Verbal and the IPAT Ob- 
jective Batteries, the Clyde Mood Scale, and the 
IPAT O-A Regression Battery. On 128 Ss and 54 
matched controls very significant differences (P < 
0.001) were found in the direction of hi anxi 
and higher regression, occurring for the IPA 
Verbal and Objective Batteries. “This separation 
was particularly great for the Ve er score, 
suggesting that if Ss consciously distorted verbal 
scales, it is in the direction of raising their anxiety 
rather than otherwise. The differences are grea 
(t= 10.65, 6.23, and 8.02) for the IPAT pure 
source trait measures than for the le Mood Scale 
surface traits (t= 3.29, 5.59, and 3.76).” Highly 
significant normal-neurotic differences were f for 
high as well as low educational subgroups—J. 4. 
Lücker. 

7936. Engelsmann, Ք., & Drdkova, Տ. Organic 
Integrity "est. Československá Psychologie, 1964, 
8(2), 137-147.—The OIT was administered to 322 
Ss 107 of which were healthy, 59 neurotic and psycho- 
pathic, 55 mixed (acute and subchronic) psychoses, 
46 chronic, deteriorated schizophrenic Ss, 55 psychi- 
atric patients with organic brain disturbances. 105 
Ss were retested. a an were: Healthy Ss, neu- 
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rotics, Ss with abno d psychopathic traits and 
other nonorganics and nonpsychotics have a majority 


of OIT scores between 7 points. 98.1% of 
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healthy Ss and 89.122 of ncurotics have OIT scores 
above S0 poi 82.6% chronic schizophrenics and 
727% organics have OIT scores 49 points and less. 
The test significantly discriminates combined groups 
of ics and organics from combined groups of 
Ss, neurotics, other nonpsychotics and non- 
There is no significant difference between 
the group of chronic schizophrenics and organics, 
Correlation found with the intellect of the entire 
22 except of the mixed psychoses, indicates that 
is influenced by the psychic state. 
of the results on intellect lowers the 
differential diagnostic value of OIT. Significant 
correlation with age r z —0.28 was found in groups 
of psychotic and nic Ss, (Russian & English 
summaries ) —English summary. 
7937. Ferguson, Eva Dreikurs. (U. Melbourne, 
Australia) “The use of early recollections for 


assessing life KE and diagnosing thol- 
. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
ally Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 12,—Early 


of Adlerian t 
ics, 10 neurotics, and 10 normals. 3 Adlerian 
clinicians wrote Life Style (LS) summaries on the 
basis of these ER. Matching LS summaries to ER 
records, these 3 Adlerians plus 7 other clinicians 
(Freudian, eclectic, Adlerian) attained significant 
ing accuracy, several beyond the .0001 level of 
ificance. LS formulations based on ER are thus 
shown to be reliably communicable to a wide range of 
professional workers. However, none of the 5 clini- 
cians (3 Adlerians and 2 eclectics) who made ae 
noses of on the basis of the E 
records were able to attain above chance accuracy of 
diagnosis, Results were interpreted within the frame- 
work of Adlerian theory. (19 ref.)—Author ab- 
stract, 


7938. Gard, John G. (Mental ES Clinic, 
Beaver County, Pa.) Interpersonal orientations in 
clinical gone Abnormal & Social 
Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 516-521.—Schutz postu- 
lates that 3 factors: inclusion, control, and affection, 
can account for all or practically all of the variance 
in interpersonal relationships. e area of inclusion 
concerns being with or withdrawing from other 
people, The control area entails dominance and sub- 
mission. The area of affection relates to liking and 
disliking. 7 clinical groups including paranoid, hebe- 


7 


phrenic, and undifferentiated schizophrenics, obses- 
sive-compulsives, anxiety hysterics, ressives, and 
normals were utilized. There were Ss in each 


group. All groups were tested with FIRO-B, the 
measuring instrument for Schutz’ FIRO Lime 
tal Interpersonal Relations Orientation) . The 
age and social class of each S was assessed, the latter 
through the use of the Hollingshead and Redlich 
Index of Social Position. Reasoning from current 
clinical concepts and from Schutz' theory, it was 
assumed that schizophrenics would have more diffi- 
culty than other groups in the inclusion area, that 
obsessive-compulsives would demonstrate most pa- 
thology in the area of control and that anxiety 
hysterics and depressives would vary to a greater 
extent than other groups in the affection area. The 
results partially supported the assumptions regarding 
the schizophrenics and the anxiety hysterics and 
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d = scientifically controlled observation 

ing many problems in theory 

( 172 ref.) H. J. Priester. 

7940. Hoermann, Hans. (U. Berlin, Germany) 
lities of interpretation in psychodiag- 


limitations of diagnostic methods in psychology. 
of measurement in psychodiagnosis, and 
paw of standard methods for measuring relia- 

ility and validity are presented and discussed. (78 
ref.) —H. J. Priester. 

7941. Karush, Aaron; Easser, B. Ruth; Cooper, 
Arnold, & Swerdloff, Bluma. (Columbia U.) The 
evaluation of ego : L. A profile of adap- 
tive balance. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1964, 139(4), 332-349.—"A method has been dis- 
cussed for drawing a profile of ego strength to which 
objective ratings may be given. The profile is 

an Adaptive Balance Curve which 


strength or weakness among different patients. It 
derived from the hypothesis that ego strength can 


the hypothesis were discussed."—N. H. Pronko. 

7942, Knobloch, F., Junova, ԷԼ, Petrusova, M., 
& Saposnikova, O. Psychogymnastics as means 
of personality diagnosis and retraining in inter- 
tov relations. Československá Psychologie, 

964, SCH, 113-120—A report on psychogymnastics 
(PG) applied for 7 yr. at the University Policlinic in 
Prague and its rehabilitation section in Lobeč. PG 
uses gymnastics and improvised pantomime for mod- 
eling the locomotion of the S in his "interpersonal 
field' more clearly than is possible by the use of 
other media for the purpose of personality diagnosis 
and its modification. The experiences gained sup- 
port the hypothesis that PG by its specific means 
enables the psychotherapeutist, the copatients and the 
S himself to gain knowledge about the S which would 
otherwise be more difficult to obtain. The possibility 
of using these findings for creating motion tests of 
personality is considered. (Russian & English sum- 
maries)—English summary. 

7943. Lukens, Lois G. (Columbia Union Coll.) 
The nurse stereotype must go. Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, 1964-65, 13(2), 95-99.—Hypotheses 
concerning personality differences between female 
nurses in graduate programs for medicine-surgery 
and Psychiatry were tested. Measures included the 
Stern Activities Index ; Poe Inventory of Values š 
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special scales for intraception, self-deception, and 
authoritarianism; and open-end questions about at- 
tractive features in the given nurse specialty. Re- 
sponses suggest the psychiatric trainees are more 
reflective, emotionally sensitive, and concerned about 
their work-setting and human relationships. Medi- 
cal-surgical trainees showed greater academic and 
achievement interests, were more authoritarian, in- 
terested in religion, and concerned about amount of 
training in their specialty. The findings dispel sim- 
ple stereot about personality traits among nurses, 
IJ. N. McCall. 
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7944. Blume, Robert M., Blackman, Sheldon, & 
INN Seres P. (Ft. Dix, N. J.) An evaluation 
of the effectiveness of a mental hygiene video pres- 
entation on adjustment. Mental Hygiene, 1964, 48 
(4), 633-637.--Ճ 15 min. lecture and a 32 min. Army 
Training Film were video taped and presented via 
closed circuit TV to 3 randomly selected basic train- 
ing companies of approximately 25 trainees each dur- 
ing their Ist wk. at Fort Dix. 3 additional companies 
from the same regiment were randomly selected to 
serve as controls. Ss who viewed this presentation 
performed better on basic infantry proficiency tests 
than the control Տտ. Intelligence of viewers was also 
an important variable. Although more intelligent 
viewers tended to dislike the presentation they tended 
to have fewer sick call visits than their less intelligent 
colleagues. Thus, there is evidence of a differential 
effect of this type of presentation based on levels of 
intelligence.—M. H. Lewin, 

7945. Boyer, L. Bryce; Boyce, Ruth ԽԼ, Brawer, 
Florence R., Kawai, Hayao, & Klopfer, Bruno. 
Apache age groups. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 397- 
402.—Anthropologic and psychoanalytic observations 
demonstrate that the effects of acculturation are less 
disruptive to the personality organization of old-age 
than of middle-age and younger-age Mescalero and 
Chiracahua Apaches. In the present communication, 
a comparison is made of Rorschach protocols derived 
from testing of those three-age groups. The interpre- 
tation of those protocols confirms the assumptions 
based on the anthropological and psychoanalytic ob- 
servations. (23 ref.)—Author abstract. 

7946. Joshi, Mohan C. (Banaras Hindu U., 
Varanasi, India) A factorial study of the problems 
of adjustment. Indian Psychological Review, 1964, 1 
(1), 42-46.—Factorial analysis of the results of the 
Indian form of the Mooney Problem Check List for 
202 boys showed the existence of 3 factors—the gen- 
eral adjustment factor (loading ranging from .671 
to .827), and 2 minor, slightly bipolar, factors having 
significant loadings on future, and curriculum and 
teaching procedure respectively. Մ. Pareek. 

7947. Laxer, Robert M. (York U.) Relation of 
real self-rating to mood and blame, and their inter- 
action in depression. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1964, 28(6), 538-546.—In this study self- 
blaming normals (N = 124) and abnormals (N = 60) 
showed lower Real-Self rating than those who blame 
others. Low mood Ss showed lower Real-Self ap- 
praisal than high mood Ss, abnormals blame di- 
rection interacted with mood, so that blaming others 
reduced while self-blame increased the devaluating 
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effect of low mood on Real Thus depres- 
sives, who characteristically low mood with 
high-self blame, showed distinctly seli $ 
while patients who blame others showed i 
high self-rating wen low mood. The results were 
discussed in terms the 

depression as ion test: rere e 
Arnold's (1959) suggestion that low mood isthe re- 
sult of the frustration of organismic functioning — 


Journal abstract. 


7948. Leipold, William D., & Knutson, Clifford 
S. Differences in desirability, anxiety, and 
introversion of 
hospitalization. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 
723-726.--114 male and female patients were 
on the basis of length of hospitalization and 
— of introversion-extraversion, social - 
ability, and anxiety in order to com the personal- 
ity characteristics shown by patients having various 
durations of hospitalization, Need for social 
increased with increased length of 
Anxiety diminished with increase in duration of hos- 
pitalization while no significant difference was noted 
on the basis of introversion-extraversion. The - 
cation of these results was discussed in terms of effect 


of long-term hospitalization the s per- 
sonality, with the caution that WEE of 
nal summary. 


7949. Marke, S., & Nyman, G. Eberhard. Per- 
domi- 


ordinary class periods. The neurotic men more often 
than the non-neurotics identify themselves the 
mother and regard her more often as the parent who 
makes the decisions and the dominant upbringer. „The 
female anxiety groups with regard to their attitude 
toward their parents do not give any more significant 
difference than d be expected by The 
question 15 raised: was the “anxiety” ո < 
the male subjects actually a normal ability to disre- 
gard conformist masculine role expectancies and, con- 
sequently, to admit weakness such as feelings of 
anxiety as well as feminine attitudes and maternal 
identification ?—S. M. D. Gallagher. 


it tends to preserve 
and pathological if it does not. They regard aggres- 
sion, not as a basic drive, o 
frustration in goal-attainment. Elements 
logical aggression include deprivation, inadequacy, 
and conditioned hostility. The overt, antisocial act 
may be precipitated by anything which, symbolically 
or actually, seems to intensify the above factors. Ag- 
gression is most int coward individuals who can 
either gratify or fru basic needs, i.e., family and 
friends JAMA. 
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7951. Rasmussen, John E. Relationship օք ego 
identity to effectiveness. Psycholog- 
նմ Reports, 1964, 15(3), 815-825.—Examines sys- 

the relationship of Erikson's concept of 

2 identity to psychosocial effectiveness as actually 
in daily living. 2 groups of Navy re- 

cruits, ome of individuals making a highly 
psychosocial adjustment and the 2nd containing per- 


sons demonstrating minimally adequate adjustment, 
served as Ss. Highly significant differences were ob- 
tained on an operati measure of ego identity, Evi- 


subscores on the ego identity instrument. 
support both to the value of Erikson's theory in 
study of personality and his position 
an adequate ego identity is necessary for a person 
to cope effectively with his social and cultural environ- 


emotional 
ocial Psychology, 1964, 69 
each consisting of 
adjusted" group were com- 
pared on their tendency to use the extreme, neutral, 
on 


287 
S 
L 
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te points on semantic differential rat- 
applied to unstructured materials. As sug- 
theories of cognitive development, 
tended to use extreme points more 
ints less often than their adjusted 


` 
| 


cb 
Í 
H 


controls, Besides supporting certain i- 
tions these findings were described as holding implica- 
tions for a new to personality assessment. 
(16 rei.) abstract. 
Anxiety 

7953. Danon-Boileau, H. (34, quai de Béthune, 
Paris 4*, France) La colère et I’ 
and Eed "Evolution. Psychiatrique, 1964, 29 
(3), Anger is a ical mani ion 
of an ego overwhelmed with affect in situations 
as frustration, helplessness, castration, and narcissistic 


7954. Fein, L. G. (Norwalk, Connecticut Hosp. 
Sch. Nursing) Evidence of a curvilinear relation- 
between IPAT anxiety and achievement at 
nursing school Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(3), 374-376.—IPAT anxiety level as a pre- 
dictor of success or failure in 53 nursing school Ss 
was investigated. IPAT scores were correlated with 
midterm grades. A statistically significant curvilinear 
relationship was noted in that very high and very low 
IPAT anxiety scores may operate against nursing 
school success while moderately high anxiety scores 
did not operate in this manner.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
7955. Freud, Sigmund. The problem of anxiety. 
NYC: W. W. Norton, 1964, 127 p., $1.25 (paper). -A 
reprint of a book originally published in 1936. 
7956. Hafner, A. Jack; Quast, Wentworth; 
Speer, David C., & Grams, Armin. (U. Minnesota 
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Med. Sch.) Children's 


anxiety 
self, and tric of 2 
SE SE 


558.—The CMAS and the General Anxiety Scale for 
Children were administered to a group of pediatric 
and psychiatric outpatients and modified forms were 
given to the parents of the children, The psychiatric 
group was also given a clinical rating of anxiety and 
a check list rating of psychiatric symptoms. Sig- 
nificant positive interest correlations were found be- 
tween the anxiety items, but not the lie items of the 
2 scales. Moderate agreement was found between the 
children’s self-ratings of anxiety and those done by 
their parents. Significant agreement was found be- 
tween parents’ ratings of their children’s anxiety. 
The psychiatric group scored significantly higher on 
the MAS than the pediatric group. The number of 
psychiatric symptoms was found to correlate positively 
with the anxiety scale scores.—Journal abstract. 


7957. Herron, E. Wayne. (Lafayette Clinic, De- 
troit, Mich.) Relationship of experimentally 
aroused achievement motivation to academic 
achievement anxiety. Journal of Abnormal & So- 
cial Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 690-694.—180 Ss, bal- 
anced for sex, were administered the Achievement 
Anxiety Test (AAT) under experimental conditions 
producing either minimal or high arousal of achieve- 
ment motivation. Regression of scholastic aptitude 
and AAT scores on grade-point average (GPA) 
showed both AAT scales accounting for the same 
variance in GPA. Analyses of variance of AAT 
scores showed no sex differences, but highly signif- 
icant main effects for experimental condition and 
level of scholastic aptitude. It was concluded that 
test anxiety is a unidimensional construct, and that the 
AAT is a measure of anxiety aroused by stress cues 
present during test taking —Journal abstract. 


7958. Hunt, W. A., & Walker, R. E. (North- 
western U.) Manifest anxiety and clinical judg- 
ment—a re-examination. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(4), 494 497- 2 groups of 20 high 
anxious and 20 low anxious Ss were selected from 
larger pools of Ss and presented with either verbal 
Tesponses or 100 vocabulary test responses made by 
schizophrenic Ss and asked to rate the responses on 
a 7 point scale. The high anxious group showed 
initial low inter-judge reliability with subsequent dis- 
appearance. This was interpreted as an irrelevant re- 
ass phenomenon rather than drive.—E. J. Kronen- 

erger, 


7959. Lomont, James F. (Larue Carter Memorial 
Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) The repression-sensitiza- 
tion dimension in relation to anxiety responses. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 84- 
86.—In a sample of 35 hospitalized neuropsychiatric 
patients Byrne’s Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale 
showed a correlation of .76 with the IPAT anxiety 
inventory with age partialed out, However, the R-S 
scale also showed a —.45 correlation (p Հ.0 by a 
2-tailed test) with number of disturbing words on a 
word-association test, age again held constant. This 
correlation remained significant (r= —39, p Հ.05) 
even when the word-association measure was based 
only on signs of disturbance associated with the Ss’ 
original responses. These results support the hy- 
pothesis that although repressers look healthier on 
self-report measures of adjustment, they are more 
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vulnerable to being threatened by stimuli they actually 
encounter.—Journal abstract. 


7960. Lowe, C. Marshall. (VA Hosp., Brecks- 
ville, O.) The equivalence of guilt arf anxiety as 
psychological constructs. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1964, 28 (6), 553-554.—The study in- 
vestigates the relationship between anxiety and feel- 
ings of guilt by comparing the MA scale with a scale 
of items selected from the MMPI by clinical judges 
to measure the construct of feelings of guilt. A com- 
parison was made of the 2 scales using the MMPI 
protocols of 70 VA psychiatric inpatients, 70 male 
psychiatric nursing aide applicants, and 70 female aide 
applicants. For the combined 3 groups there was a 
correlation of .75 which increases to .93 when correc- 
tion is made for attenuation. The results were in- 
terpreted as showing that as far as self-report meas- 
ures are concerned, scales involving clinigal constructs 
of guilt and anxiety measure the same psychological 
entity.—Journal abstract. 


7961. Paul, Gordon L., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(U, Illinois) Effects of test anxiety on “real-life” 
examinations. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(3), 
480-494.—Ss were 100 undergraduate females who 
varied on anxiety level on the Mandler-Sarason Test 
Anxiety Questionnaire, and scholastic ability as as- 
sessed by the SCAT. Significant negative correla- 
tions were obtained between the TAQ and SCAT 
scores, as well as between the TAQ and scores on the 
regular course examination. An equivalent experi- 
mental examination was given under instructions de- 
signed to minimize anxiety. Ss above the median on 
TAQ did as well or better on the experimental ex- 
amination related to the regular examination, whereas 
Ss below the median showed poorer performance on 
the experimental examination. The same differences 
are reflected in examination results throughout the 
course. Results are discussed in terms of the in- 
verted-U function relating anxiety to performance, 
and the role of ability level is related to prior work 
that has demonstrated the effects of anxiety to be a 
function of task complexity, (23 ref.) —D. C. A ppley. 


7962. Pflaum, John. (Whitewater. State Coll.) 
Nature and incidence of manifest anxiety re- 
sponses among college students. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1964, 15(3), 720—_A 50-item scale (Taylor, 
1953) was administered to 74 female and 54 male 
college sophomores. The 74 females gave an average 
of 12.18 anxiety responses and the 54 males an aver- 
age of 7.89. The average anxiety response per ques- 
tion was 24.4% in the female group and 15.8% in 
the male group. Thesdifference between means for 
males and females was statistically significant at the 
1% level (CR = 3.03).— Author abstract. 

7963. Pilisuk, M. (U. Michigan) Anxiety, self- 
acceptance, and open-mindedness. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 387-391.—A relation- 
ship between anxiety and self-acceptance was in- 
vestigated. 154 male students were given 7 tests and 
intercorrelations among scores presented. 4 appro- 
priate categories were defined: anxiety and self-ac- 
ceptance, anxiety and open-mindedness, self-acceptance 
and open-mindedness, and various indices of open- 
mindedness. Self-acceptance and anxiety yielded a 
—.629 correlation. “This study leaves tenable the 
hypothesis that anxiety, even when conceived as a 
trait, may be defined as a threat to the self and that it 
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tends to be met by cognitive constriction, at least in 
matters pertaining to the self-concept."—E, J. Kronen- 
berger. 1 
7964. Vaughan, R. P. (U, San Franci 

effect of stress on the MMPI KEE 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 432.—An 
experimental group of 266 seminary applicants for the 
Catholic priesthood and a control group of 268 col- 
lege freshmen were given the MMPI. The — 
applicant group scored significantly hi the K 
and D scales of the MMPL—E, pio Ael, 


Defenses 


7965. Conn, Lane K., & Crowne, Douglas P. 
(Ohio State Ս.) Instigation to aggression, ut 
tional arousal and defensive emulation. Journal of 
Personality, 1964, 32(2), 163-179.—74 male under- 
graduate students were differentiated as high and low 
on social approval need. It was hypothesized that 
"approval motivated persons, in their attempt to main- 
tain vulnerable self esteem, employ repressive defenses 
against feelings of anger and hostility," and (based on 
the work of Schachter et al.) "that the effect of re- 
pressive defense is to block the cognitions defining a 
threatening emotional state such as an ego-insult or 
anxiety-arousing situation would produce. Euphoria 
was chosen as the alternative cognition to be experi- 
mentally provided the S following instigation to hos- 
tility. The results of the study nicely confirm the ex- 
perimental predictions. . . . High and low need for 
approval Ss were sharply divergent in the amount of 
euphoria behaviour displayed in the experimental con- 
dition.” (22 ref.) —D. G. Appley. 


7966. Hawkins, R. E., & Popplestone, J. A. (U. 
Akron) The tattoo as an exoskeletal defense. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 500.—A tat- 
too may have utility as an exoskeletal defense, i.e., an 
enhancement of the body that subsidizes the psycho- 
logical integrity of the person. To explore this notion 
2 drawings of an arm and hand were shown to 556 Ss. 
The drawings were identical except that the experi- 
mental stimulus was tattooed. Associations were de- 
termined by a series of multiple choice questions. 
Results indicate that a tattoo, as the wearer intends, 
signifies, to the O, physical strength and psychological 
aggressiveness.—Z4wthor abstract. 

7967. Silverman, Irwin. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Differential effects of ego threat upon 
persuasibility for high and low self-esteem sub- 
jects. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
1964, 69(5), 567-572.—A. conceptual model of per- 
suasibility is presented, based upon its relationship 
to self-esteem and defense mechanism preference. An 
experiment designed to test some deductions from the 
model is reported, in which it is hypothesized that an 
experience of failure in the performance of a need- 
related behavior will decrease persuasibility for high 
self-esteem Ss and increase persuasibility for lows. 
Male VA domiciliary residents were divided into 4 
groups, consisting of high or low self-esteem persons 
receiving failure treatment or no treatment immedi- 
ately prior to a test of persuasibility. The predicted 
interaction effect between levels of self-esteem and 
experimental conditions upon persuasibility scores 
was considered supported.—Journal abstract. 
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7968. Arlow, Jacob A., & Brenner, Charles. Psy- 
choanalytic concepts and the structural theory. 
NYC: International Universities Press, 1964. xii, 
201 p. $4.00.—When detailed comparison is made 
between Freud's earlier topographic theory of the 
mind (unconscious, preconscious, and conscious) and 
later structural theory (ie. ego and superego) it is 
found that the theories are neither compatible nor 
interchangeable. “. . . where the 2 theories do differ 
from each other, the structural theory is the more 
satisfactory of the 2. . . . For this reason it has largely 
replaced the topographic theory, often to a larger ex- 
tent than has been explicitly realized. It is, we feel 
the theory which psychoanalysts should apply to the 
understanding of all mental phenomena."—J. Z. Elías. 


7969. Askew, M. Psychoanalysis and literary 
criticism. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 43- 
50.—Negative contributions of psychoanalysis էօ 
literary studies are found in writings about literature 
that are excessively psychoanalytically literal and 
hyperdissecting. On the positive side psychoanalysis 
has raised to consciousness the intense complications 
of human responses and the complications of charac- 
ters involved in literary action. It has also provided 
for the literary artist a new and different view of in- 
ternal structure and unity. D. Prager. 


7970. Bally, G. Psychoanalysis and social change. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 24(2), 
145-152.—Neuroses appear aggressively and sexually 
when struggles with authority figures cannot be 
fought out in the open. One bound to childhood 
authority figures is cut off from spontaneous direct 
human contacts with adults in the present. Psycho- 
analysis transforms the blind obedience-oriented at- 
titude into a self-responsible attitude. D. Prager. 

7971. Bergs, David. Symbol and object. Bul- 
letin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(1), 3-23.— 
*Symbolism is an ubiquitous process present in all 
human activity" not a regressive phenomenon. 1է 15 
multifaceted. "Ղէ serves adaptation, communication 
and also as a means for giving conscious expression 
to unconscious mental content. It is the last char- 
acteristic that concerns us as psychoanalysts."—J. Z. 
Elias. 

7972. Brody, S. Syndrome of the treatment re- 
jecting patient. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51 
(2), 75-84.—The therapist is to anticipate the ex- 
posure of all the methods of these patients for elim- 
inating treatment. It is then seen that there is an 
orderly and meaninfgul sequence of these rejection 
patterns, constituting the “Treatment-rejecting syn- 
drome.”—D. Prager. 

7973. Davis, D. R. A re-appraisal of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts. Family Process, 1963, 2(1), 81-94—A 
critical analysis of Ibsen’s play “Ghosts: A Domestic 
Drama” in light of modern therapy on family psycho- 
pathology. Current ideas on the family of the schizo- 
phrenic are applied to this family drama.—I, Glick. 

7974, Ferreira, A. J. The intimacy need in psy- 
chotherapy. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1964, 24(2), 190-194.—The intimacy need refers to 
the inborn instinctual need that human beings have 
for contact with other human beings. The therapeutic 
value of what is talked about in psychotherapy is 
secondary to the experience of the fulfillment of in- 
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timacy needs. This may be the essence of psycho- 
therapy. D. Prager. 

7975, Freud, Sigmund. Leonardo da Vinci and 
a memory of his chi NYC: W. W. Norton, 
1964. 101 p. $3.50.—Da Vinci's memory of a 
Rs ei (kite) coming to his ver cmd his mouth 
with its fail and striking his lips i$ the focus of this 
posthumous analysis of the artist's behavior. His 
abstention from heterosexual activities, his purchasing 


- of birds and then liberating them, his insatiable thirst 


for knowledge, his attitude toward his works as being 
incomplete were linked to this memory. Dissecting 
the memory to signify that he was a culture-child, that 
is having a mother but no father, explained Leonardo’s 
identification with Christ and was reflective of cir- 
cumstances surrounding his own birth. Later disdain 
for art and deepening interest in science, especially 
flight, was connected with the power of the vulture 
phantasy.—N. M. Chansky. 


7976. Galdston, I. An existential clinical exposi- 
tion of the ontogenic thrust. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1964, 24(2), 210-215.—Man does not 
simply react thermodynamically; his reactions are 
conditioned by an ontological vector, by the process 
of living a life. The ontogenic thrust is frequently 
blocked and its momentum diverted. Ontogenic thrust 
gives pattern to existence. Ontologic thrust, when 
thwarted and deflected, is made manifest in existence, 
behavior, and symptomatology of the individual. A 
case history is presented as the clinical correlate of the 
exposition of the concept of ontogenic thrust.—D. 
Prager. 


7977. Globus, G. G., & Gilbert, J. A metapsy- 
chological approach to the architecture of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 
117-129.—Wright’s genius and the aesthetics of his 
architecture are related to his ability to realize in mat- 
ter and space fundamental psychic processes.—D. 
Prager. 


7978. Hall, Calivin. (Inst. Dream Res., Miami) 
A modest confirmation of Freud's theory of a dis- 
tinction between the superego of men and women. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 
(4), 440-442.—Freud observed that a woman's super- 
ego is "never so inexorable, so impersonal, so inde- 
pendent of its emotional origins as we require it to be 
in men.” In other words, the female superego is not 
as fully internalized as that of the male. 2 testable 
hypotheses were derived from this theory. It was 
hypothesized that in their dreams (a) women would 
be more often the victim of aggression and (b) men 
would more often suffer a misfortune. The data for 
the study were obtained from the content analysis of 
3049 dreams, Both hypotheses were confirmed.— 
Journal abstract. 


7979. Halpern, H. Psychodynamic and cultural 
determinants of work inhibition in children and 
adolescents. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 
5-21.—Work inhibition in childhood and adolescence 
represents impairment in the ability to make produc- 
tive and useful concessions to the reality principle. 
One or both parents are narcissistic and controlling. 
In work inhibition the child has chosen a passive and 
indirect form of rebellion.—D. Prager. 


7980. Hoffman, M. Drug addiction and hyper- 
sexuality": Related modes of mastery. Compre- 
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hensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(4), 262-270.—In addic- 
tion and hypersexuality there is a failure to derive an 
adequate sense of self-esteem from symbolic function- 
ing with a switch to physiological modes of self- 
esteem maintenance. In addiction there is compulsive 
harmacogenic orgasm while in hypersexuality there 
is compulsive sexual orgasm. The drug addict and 
the hypersexual have thus found a tolerable way of 
escaping from their interpersonal difficulties. They 
do not respond so well to therapy because it is hard to 
learn new ways of living when there is a known easy 
escape via an orgastic experience. D. Prager. 

7981. Jacobson, Edith. The self and the object 
world. NYC: International Universities Press, 1964. 
v, 250 p. $3.50.—A multidimensional approach to 
problems of identity in relation to experience of co- 
herence, continuity, uniqueness of self, and its dis- 
turbances. Such basic psychoanalytic concepts as in- 
fantile narcissism, primary masochism, orality, the 
distinction between ego and self, object and self 
images are clarified and redefined. This leads to a 
genetic investigation of the experiences on which 
identity is founded with emphasis on the influence of 
the vicissitudes of identifications and object relations 
on the evolving psychic structures. Normal, neurotic, 
and psychotic phenomena are compared with each 
other and with the conditions and events at crucial 
developmental stages.—M. P. Edwards. 

7982. Kemper, Werner W. Nuevas contribu- 
ciones filogenéticas a la psicologiá de la mujer. 
[New phylogenetic contributions to the psychology of 
woman.] Revista de Psicoanalisis, 1964, 21(2), 107- 
113.—In addition to the already-explored factors sig- 
nificant, in psychoanalytic thinking, for the psycho- 
sexual development of women, the author describes 
4 more. Among these are such factors as the phylo- 
genetic metamorphosis of the feminine orgasm and 
late acquisition of the vagina.—J. Տ. Braun. 

7983. Kent, C. Interdependence of psyche and 
soma in psychotherapeutic processes. Psychoan- 
alytic Review, 1964, 51(3), 102-114.—The reduction 
of the superego pressure and the corresponding en- 
vironmental pressure will give rise to an internal 
pressure emanating from the head of the patient, 
which develops gradually into a force exerting ex- 
panding pressure on almost every organ of the body. 
A clinical case is presented. During psychotherapy 
the unconscious mind is revealed to the body and the 
body to the mind.—2D. Prager. 

7084. Klein, Melanie, & Riviere, Joan. Love, 
hate and reparation. NYC: Norton, 1964. vii, 119 p. 
$1.25.—A psychoanalytically oriented exposition of 
the development of unconscious processes and conflict- 
ing emotional drives. Hate and love are traced to 
early sexual phantasies and childhood experiences. 
Patterns of parent-child interactions give rise to con- 
flicting feelings which are important determinants 0 
behavior in later adult life. Individual attempts to 
maintain a proper balance between life-bringing an 
destructive urges are discussed.—A. F. Greenwald. 

7985. Levin, R. Truth versus illusion in relation 
to death. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 22- 
32.— People about to die are frequently denied fulfill- 
ment of their wish to know that they are dying. 
Failure to gratify this wish acts to the detriment, of 
the dying person. When a patient learns he is dying 
there ensues a normal depression. Relatives, physi- 
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cian, and analyst help the patient by facing his death 
with him.— D. Prager. 
47986. Lipin, Theodore. The repetition compul- 
sion and ‘maturational’ drive - representatives. 1ո- 
ternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(4), 
Ze v recognized 
clinically when a patient is inwardly forced to repeat 
disagreeable past experiences, Such repetitive actions 
derive from the id; they are not adaptive and not 
regulated by the pleasure principle; rather, they be- 
long to a more primitive level of biological organiza- 
tion, 1 deriving from phylogeny. Phylogenetic pat- 
terns demand that each individual live through certain 
experiences; if an individual is blocked from doing 
this satisfactorily at the pro time, a repetition 
compulsion develops.—F. A ~ 

7987. Lustman, Seymour Ն. Some issues in 
contemporary psychoanalytic research. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, 
Marianne Kaes The psychoanalytic study of the 
child: XVIII. (see 39: 7352) 51-73.—There ap- 
pears to be a revitalization of a Lockean tradition of 
empiricism within the study section of the national 
Government. The nature of the phenomenological 
field with which psychoanalysis deals makes it im- 
possible to compress psychoanalysis into the mold of 
a 19th-century concept of physics and the physical ex- 
periment. Psychoanalysis as a research method must 
develop internally through the efforts of psycho- 
analysts, and that no amount of borrowing will be to 
any significant avail.—J. L. Khanna, 


7988. Mendel, W. M. The phenomenon of in- 
terpretation. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1964, 24(2), 184-189.—"The change that occurs in 
the existence when it moves from the pre-interpreted 
state is to a large extent the result of making sense 
out of nonsense, of assigning meaning to apparently 
meaningless sequences, and of explaining and calling 
by name those forces which push, pull, and drive us 
in many directions. We cannot alter many of these 
forces but we can master them by reflecting, under- 
standing, and explaining. Perhaps the recognition of 
this independent aspect of interpretation can help us 
to understand how it is possible that so many ap- 
proaches formulated from divergent conceptualiza- 
tions of behavior can lead to improvement in the pa- 
tient."—D. Prager. 

7989. Mettler, F. A. Anatomic structures and 
physiologic systems. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 
38(2), 203-247.—'"To institute neurologic or psy- 
chiatric therapy directly upon the basis of reticular 
theory, and for no other weighty reason, would not 
appear likely to yield very informative results and is 
certainly not free from hazard.”—D. Prager. 


7990. Money-Kyrle, R. E. A note on migraine. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 490-492—A woman patient is described who 
used the symptom of migraine headaches defensively, 
to represent horror at seeing a catastrophic happen- 
ing. The catastrophic happening was connected to 
oedipal phantasies; 1 of these phantasies involved 
jealousy and rage toward the therapist.—F. Auld. 

7991, O’Connell, W. E. Multidimensional in- 
vestigation of Freudian humor. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1964, 38(1), 97-108--100 Ss. It is probable 
that there is a basic humor prototype based on a 
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jesting nonhostile response to inevitable stress condi- 
tions. Subtypes of humor are loss-of-face, gallows, 
being pursued, and nonfatal loss. Heretofore the gal- 
lows or execution subtype of humor was believed to 
be expressive of the complete field of psychoanalytic 
humor. D. Prager. e? 

7992. Ramzy, The plurality of deter- 
minants in psycho-analysis. /mternational Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(4), 444—453.—Deter- ` 
minism is a basic tenet of psychoanalysis; so is the ' 
principle of the multiplicity of determinants of any 
event. This principle is completely compatible with 
expert opinion in philosophy of science. To illustrate 
the application of the principle, the author's experi- 
ence in treating 1st a married man, then the man's 
widow, is reported. It is concluded that no single 
cause can be specified for any psychological event; 
rather, a set of determinants can be identified. 
Finally, ". . . the human mind, with all its own com- 
en and its increasing autonomy, is the major 
orce that directs man’s destiny... Auld. 


7993. Rangell, Leo. Structural problems in in- 
trapsychic conflict. In Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, 
Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, Marianne (Eds.) 
The psychoanalytic study of the child: XVIII. (see 
39: 7352) 103-138.—Intrasystemic locus of intra- 
psychic conflicts occurs regularly within the ego, in 
connection with ego's function as a mediator and deci- 
sion-maker. Superego is a locus of the intrapsychic 
conflicts in only a secondary way. The basic and ir- 
reducible conflict is between life vs. death instincts.— 
J. L. Khanna, 

7994. Remy, J. H. Possessiveness and punish- 
ment: One mother-son configuration. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1964, 38(1), 27-41.—Ss were 45 6th grade 
boys and their mothers. Maternal overpossessiveness 
is related more closely to the child’s fantasy-dependent 
behavior than to the child's overt-dependency be- 
havior. The mother is both indulgent and punitive 
toward dependent behavior. The anxiety experienced 
earlier by the child will tend to inhibit expression of 
dependency needs on an overt level, Fantasy, less 
subject to punishment, may contribute to the child's 
increased freedom to express his dependency needs on 
this level.—D. Prager. 

7995. Robertson, P. L. Cleveland's personality 
as a political leader. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 
51(2), 130-154.— "Cleveland's excess of energy, found 
some outlet in hostile behavior against the immediate 
environment and in exaggerated expenditure of energy 
in work and attention to details, with rationalization 
of such behavior in political life on a plane of duty, 
service, and honest administration.”—D. Prager. 


7996. Roth, N. Psychogenic visual defect and 
the visual field. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(1), 
109-125.— The visual field is a very mobile and fluid 
construct, constantly undergoing assemblage and de- 
composition. It changes like a kaleidoscope. The 
visual field is a type of free association to the world 
of objects. D. Prager. 


7997. Rubins, Jack L. On the psychopathology 
of loneliness. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1964, 24(2), 153-166.—Loneliness is not conceptual- 
ized clearly because it is so subjective and because it 
is confused with aloneness, isolation, withdrawal, de- 
pression, autism, alienation. Loneliness, unlike alone- 
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ness, is never a healthy But loneliness may 
indicate movement in the direction of the resolution 
of neurotic conflict or increasing awareness of identity 
of sel. D. Prager. 

7998. Salzman, L. Sociopsychological theories 
in Մ. աթար — Karen Horney and Harry Stack 
Sullivan. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 
24(2), 131-144.—Horney abandoned the libido theory 


' and postulated that the motive power for human de- 


velopment resides in the need to fulfill one's potential- 
ities, and that man's present living illuminates his dif- 
ficulties better than a review of his past. Culture and 
community are necessary to comprehend man over and 
above his biology and ontogeny. Sullivan was even 
further removed from the mechanical, biological the- 
ories of Freud than was Horney. With Sullivan 
anxiety became a prime mover around which per- 
sonality grew.—D. Prager. 


7999, Sappenfield, Bert R. (Montana State U.) 
A proposed heterosexual theory of delusions. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 84-86.—Following 
critical reviews of Freud’s homosexual theory of 
paranoia, Ovesey’s pseudohomosexual theory, and 
Cameron’s biosocial theory, a proposed theory of 
delusion formation is presented, based on the hypo- 
thesis that the heterosexual incestuous conflict may be 
resolved through the development of delusions.— 
Journal abstract. 


8000. Sinha, T. C. On death. Samiksa: Journal 
of the Indian Psychoanalytical Society, 1963, Spec. 
Iss. (2), 1-8.—A person's conception of death is a 
projection of his own conflicts or wishes. Whatever 
one thinks or imagines about death is a fantasy or 
daydream. Psychologically, one cannot die, nor can 
one’s mind experience death per se. Verbatim ex- 
cerpts from 12 clinical cases are presented.—D. 
Prager. 


8001. Strean, H. Տ. The contribution of para- 
digmatic psychotherapy to psychoanalysis. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1964, 51(3), 29-45.—The en- 
counter of patient and therapist always comprises a 
paradigmatic group. “Each individual is a group 
with a blend of introjected and internalized roles and 
as in any other human interaction, psychoanalytic 
treatment requires the enactment and induction of 
roles in order to regulate the discharge of affects, 
resolve differences, and maintain communication.“ 
D. Prager. 


5 8002. Sullivan, C. T. Recent developments in 
direct psychoanalysis.” Psychoanalytic Review, 
1964, 51(3), 46-64—The theory of direct psycho- 
analysis maintains that psychosis consists of 8 over- 
lapping phases which can be correlated with Freud’s 
concept of regression and with the diagnostic classifi- 
cations of descriptive psychiatry. Direct psycho- 
analytic treatment holds that the psychiatrist must 
bring the regressed neo-infantile psychotic first to a 
neo-neurotic level and later to maturity. The psy- 
chotic’s malevolent superego is eventually modified by 
the addition of benevolent components derived from 
the personality of the psychiatrist D. Prager. 


8003. Symonds, A., Chess, S., Symonds, M., & 
Niles, G. The influence of uis Climate: on the 
development of character structure (A panel dis- 
cussion). American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 
24(2), 195-209.—A. Symonds felt the more complete 
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title would be “An ois? into the nature օք and the 
extent to which the family climate influences the de- 
veloping character structure.” Chess defines the 
specifics necessary to give the general term “family 
climate” real meaning. M. Symonds describes aspects 
of character development in the special climate of 
urgency or anxious timing and finds such muse 
destructive influence on the child's development. 
Niles indicates that a parent's misunderstanding of 
the child's psyche may disrupt the family, that we 
cannot help a patient unless we know certain malig- 
nant family situations.—D. Prager. 

8004. Szasz, Thomas S. (Upstate Med. Cent., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) The concept of transference. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 432-443.—The term "transference" is a judg- 
ment, not a simple description of a patient's behavior. 
Transference, like other behavior, may be either ex- 
perienced or observed; when the therapist observes 
it, he sometimes calls it “transference.” Such labeling 
serves as a defense for the therapist, helping him not 
to respond erotically or aggressively to the patient's 
provocative behavior. It was by using the concept 
“transference” in this defensive way that Freud was 
enabled to make his psychoanalytic discoveries—F. 
Auld. 

8005. Weissman, Philip. Antigone: A preoedipal 
old maid. Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1964, 13 
(1), 32-42.—Through an orthodox psychoanalytic 
examination of Sophocle’s play about Oedipus’ daugh- 
ter, Antigone, the significance of the lifelong nursing 
of her father, her irrational act which resulted in her 
own death, and her spinsterhood, is evaluated as an 
outcome of her preoedipal attachment to her mother 
with a regressive oral wish for a nurturing mother. 
By analogous reasoning, the conclusion is drawn that 
present day counterparts may be seen in culturally and 
socially acceptable roles as dedicated, nurturing per- 
sons.—C. W. Page. 
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8006. Cattell, R. B., Boutourline, H. Young, & 
Hundleby, J. D. (U. Illinois) Blood groups and 
personality traits. American Journal of Human 
Genetics, 1964, 16(4), 397-402.—The High School 
Personality Questionnaire, Form A, which has 10 
items/factor, was given to 581 Italian or Italo-Amer- 
ican boys in 4 different cities averaging 14 yr. of age. 
They were also classified for ABO types. Analysis of 
variance was used to detect associations between ABO 
type and the 13 personality factors and intelligence. 
An association beyond the p <.01 level was found for 
factor I tender-minded vs. tough minded, with blood 
type A more tenderminded than O, B and AB. 
relaitonship approaching significance was found be- 
tween factor J (self-sufficient vs. gregarious) and 
blood group AB.—S. G. Vandenberg. 

8007. Domey, Richard G., Duckworth, James E., 
& Morandi, Anthony J. (Harvard U. Sch. Public 
Health) Taxonomies and correlates of physique. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1964, 62 (6), 411-426.—“Sub- 
jective” and “objective” taxonomies of human phy- 
sique are more or less correlated among themselves 
and in different degrees with an array of nonanthro- 
pometric variables of interest to psychologists. There 
is probably closer corespondence between anthropo- 
metric data and function than is reported in the 
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literature. The most advanced taxonomies can be 
improved, principally by: greater differentiation of 
predictive anatomical variables; increasing the scope 
of the systems to include such elements as internal 
body organs, the differential influences of nutrition, 
and age; and through use of refined multivariate 
Statistical techniques for representing and analyzing 
complex data. (3-p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8008, Eisner, Betty G. Some psychological dif- 
ferences between fertile and infertile women. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 391-395. 
—20 infertile women were matched with 20 fertile 
women and both groups given the Rorschach. 5 
judges analyzed the records and made a judgment of 
emotional disturbance. 4 additional judges then at- 
tempted to assess the quality of the disturbance. The 
infertile Ss’ Rorschachs were judged as being more 
emotionally disturbed than the matched fertile con- 
trol Ss. A trend toward schizoid and hysterical re- 
sponses was noted. It was concluded that infertility 
is an emotionally disturbing condition—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 

8009. Engstrom, L., Geijerstam, G., Holmberg, 
N. G., & Uhrus, K. (Karolinska sjukhuset, Stock- 
holm) A prospective study of the relationship 
between psycho-social factors and course of preg- 
nancy and delivery. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1964, 8(2), 151-155.—After 2 psychosocial 
interviews with pregnant women at mid term, ratings 
were made about pleasantness of past life, present 
personality and marital adjustment, attitudes to sex, 
pregnancy and the foetus. Ratings were later made 
of reactions to the hospitalization and delivery. The 
2 major complications, foetal asphyxia and uterine 
inertia, occurred much more írequently in women 
who had been rated negatively at mid term. IV. G. 
Shipman. 


8010. McGinn, Noel F., Harburg, Ernest, & 
Julius, Stevo. (Ս. Michigan) Blood pressure 
reactivity and recall of treatment by parents. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(2), 147-153.—This research tried to test the gen- 
eral hypothesis that Ss who recall their relations with 
their parents as having been stressful have higher 
blood pressure reactivity than do Ss who recall their 
parents in more positive terms. 2 groups of Ss were 
combined: (a) those who had a casual high (> 139 
mm. Hg.) or low («110 mm. Hg.) systolic blood 
pressure reading taken during a mass physical exami- 
nation (N — 83), and those with normal pressure 
(N —24). Recall of parents was measured by a se- 
mantic differential parent image form and by ques- 
tionnaire. Blood pressure reactivity was measured 
by degree of elevation in response to the cold pressor 
test. Multiple correlations provide support for the 
hypothesis with respect to recall of relations with 
mother, but not for recall of relations with father. 
(18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


8011. Shchukin, M. R. (Kazanskif U., USSR) 
Hekotorye tipologicheski obuslovlennye razlichiya 
v protekanii orientirobochnoi i ispolnitel’noi 
deyatel’nosti pri usvoenii nachal’nykh trudovykh 
ymenii. [Some typologically conditional differences 
in the course of orienting and execution in mastery 
of elementary work skills.] Voprosi Psikhologit, 
1963, 9(6), 35-52.—The author selected 2 groups of 
vocational school students, 1 with "mobile" nervous 
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systems and the other with “inert.” This selection 
was made on the basis of observation in natural set- 
tings and a laboratory screening test. These 2 groups 
were then taught a lathe production task involving 
both text material and practical performance. Their 
performance was evaluated on a variety of indices of 
production. Results indicated that the "inert" stu- 
dents took longer than the "mobile." Orienting be- 
havior was also more prolonged with the "inert" 
students. These, however, made fewer errors.— 
H. Pick. 
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8012. Adams, Joe K. Deception and intrigue 
in so-called "mental illness." Journal of Human- 
istic Psychology, 1964, 4(1), 27-38.—". . . intended 
deception by others plays an enormously important 
role in the development of those states often called 
‘mental illness’ and . . . reduction of intended decep- 
tion by others can lead to reduction in other types 
of deception and in marked improvement in feeling 
and in interpersonal relationships."—F. T. Severin. 


8013. Ambuel, J. P., Cebulla, Jan; Watt, Nor- 
man, & Crowne, D. P. (Ohio State U.) Urgency 
as a factor in clinic attendance. American Journal 
of Diseases of Children, 1964, 108(4), 394-398.-- 
Medical records of 174 patients of an out-patient 
clinic provided data on type of appointment and 
whether or not appointments were kept. The hy- 
pothesis that urgent appointments, as defined by 
physicians, would be broken less frequently than 
routine ones was supported. Appointment breaking 
might be reduced by the effective communication of 
the urgency of the situation —A. B. Warren. 


8014. Baker, R. W. (Clark Ս.) Pattern of ini- 
tial contacts with a university psychological clinic 
and its relation to academic stressors. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 361-363.--15է and 
2nd semester incidences of appeals by college stu- 
dents to a university psychological clinic were ana- 
lyzed. Results indicated more appeals during the 
Ist semester than 2nd and especially in the Ist 12 
of the Ist semester. The effect of examinations did 
not increase the appeals but appeals did increase 
immediately following the mid-term examinations. 
“The interpretations suggest that the effect of ex- 
amination-stressors is in part a function of person- 
ality differences among students.”—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

8015. Bettelheim, Bruno.  Truants from life. 
NYC: Free Press Glencoe, 1964. xvi, 511 p. $2.95. 
This book describes the rehabilitation of emotionally 
disturbed children through the program of The Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School, University of Chi- 
cago. The 2nd book in a series of 3. The Ist was 
Love Is Not Enough. Detailed histories of 4 former 
children of the residential school are presented in an 
attempt to answer such questions as: How does the 
rehabilitation of individual children actually proceed ? 
How do they manage after they have left the School? 
How lasting are the School's successes? Included is 
an index of technical problems mentioned in the 
histories.—L. C. Long. 

8016. Carek, Donald J., & Watson, Andrew Տ. 
(U. Michigan) Treatment of a family involved 
in fratricide. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 
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—— tions for the social 
management of persons committing such acts.—J. 4 
Lücker. 

8017, Cassell, (Children's Memorial 
Hosp. Chicago) lect of brief therapy 


upon the emotional responses of 
going cardiac catheterization. Journal of Consult- 
ing Prychology, 1965, 29(1), 1-8.—40 children be- 
tween ages 3 and 11, admitted to a children's hospital 
for cardiac catheterization (CC), served as Ss for a 
study of the effect of this therapy upon the emotional 
responses of patients hospitalized for this diagnostic 
procedure. 20 of the Ss were assigned randomly to 
an experimental group which received pu therapy 
before and after CC; 20 were placed in a control 
group which was not given therapy but otherwise 
was treated similarly to the experimental group. 
Children who received therapy were less disturbed 
during CC (p € 02) ; experimental Ss also expressed 
to their parents more willingness to return to the 
hospital for further treatment (p . 001). The post- 
hospitalization behavioral expectation of the study 
was not supported; both groups showed slight im- 
provement in their emotional behavior following 
hospitalization. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 


8018. Diesing, Ulrich. Selbstbericht über die 
Beseitigung einer postoperativen Harnverhaltung 
mit Hilfe des autogenen Trainings. [Self-report 
concerning the removal of a postoperative urinarv 
retention with the help of autogenous training.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(4), 183.—The 
Successful operation of autogenous training to a case 
of postoperative urinary retention is reported.—E. F. 
Johnson, 

8019. Franks, Cyril M. (Ed.) Conditioning 
techniques in clinical practice and research. NYC: 
Springer, 1964. xii. 328 p. $8.50.—4 collection of 
reprints dealing with applications of conditioning 
methodology to clinical problems. Papers are divided 
into sections dealing with conditioning procedures 
as diagnostic aids, evaluation and prediction, the 
conditioned reflex in clinical research. conditioned 
aversion therapies, nonaversive conditioning thera- 
pies, and operant techniques. An introduction sur- 
vevs the origin and development of conditioning 
Te from. the work of Pavlov to the present 
with special reference to clinical utility. -i 
biblioer.)—B. Տ. Aaronson. a en 

8020, Gellershtein, S. G, & Tsfasman, I. Լ. 
Prinstiny i metody trudovoï terapii psikhicheski 
hol’nykh. [Principles and methods of work therapy 
for the mentally ill.] Moscow: Meditsina, 1964. 164 
p.—A presentation and discussion օք the principles 
and methods of occupational therapy for the mentally 
ill alone with problems of oreanization and evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of this therapy. The author 
urges a differentiated approach to “work as a thera- 
peutic factor.“ I. D. London. 

8021. Halfond. Murray M. Clinical supervision: 
Stepchild in training. ASHA, 1964, 6(11), 441- 
444—The author stresses the need for careful study 
of the supervision problem and professional training 
in speech pathology and audiology and gives a num- 
ber of suggestions.—M. F. Palmer. 
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8022. Hammond, Kenneth R., Hursch, 
„& Todd, Frederick J. (Ս. Colorado) 
the components of l inference. Psyc! 
logical Review, 1964, 71(6), 438-456.—This 
analyzed the com ts of clinical inference wi 
the framework of Brunswik’s lens model by 
of multiple regression analysis. 2 parallel studies 
clinical psychologists, the performance of Ss in a 
quasi-clinical task, and the performance of Ss learn- 
ing a multiple-cue probability task involving neutral 
stimuli provide the context for the analysis. Special 
reference is made to the problem of clinical vs, sta- 
tistical prediction. Implications for the interrelation 
between experimental psychology, cognitive theory, 
and clinical tests are discussed. (29 ref.)—Journal 


abstract, 
8023. Hartocollis, Peter. (C. F. Menninger 
Memorial Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Hospital ro- 


mances: Some vicissitudes of transference. Bulle- 
tin of the Meninger Clinic, 1964, 28(2), 62-71.— 
The phenomenon of hospital romance and its handling 
by the physician are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


8024. Hórmann, Hans. (Psychol. Inst. Freien 
U., Germany)  Aussagemüglichkeiten psycholo- 
gischer Diagnostik. [The possibilities of valid 
statements in psychological diagnostics.] Zeitschrift 
für experimentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 
11(3), 353-390.—Problems of reliability and validity 
in psychodiagnostics cannot be solved without a con- 
sistent definition of the trait-concept. In order to 
approach this goal personality research and diagnostic 
research must be integrated with the help of intensive 
construct validation.  (78-item bibliogr.)—W. J 
Koppitz. 

8025. Hunt, William A., Schwartz, Melvin L. 
& Walker, Ronald E. (Northwestern Մ.) Relia- 
bility of clinical judgments as a function of range 
of (wee Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1965, 70(1), 32-33.—The relationship between the 
reliability of clinical judgment and the severity of 
the pathology being judged is investigated using 6 
sets of data involving a total of 2055 stimuli and 41 
judges. The stimuli were intelligence test items 
obtained from patients and were judged by experi- 
enced clinicians using a 7-point scale to estimate the 
amount of confusion in thinking exhibited in the 
response. The hypothesis, that stimuli at the ex- 
tremes (least and most) of the scale would be judged 
more reliably than those in the middle, was confirmed 
in all 6 instances.—Journal abstract. 

8026. Koegler, Թ. R., Brill, N. Q., Epstein, L. J., 
& Forgy, E. W. (Ս. California, Los Angeles Med. 
Sch.) A psychiatric clinic evaluates brief-contact 
therapy. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(10), 564-570. 
—Demands for mental health services have greatly 
increased in recent years. Research at the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institue (University of California at Los 
Angeles) has demonstrated only minimal differences 
between psychotherapy, placebo, and 3 drug groups. 
It was concluded "that many typical clinic patients 
do as well with relatively brief treatment interviews 
(5-15 min.), combined with mild or innocuous medi- 
cation, as they do with psychotherapy." Findings 
were applied in a program of brief-contact interviews 
(3/hr), usually of a supportive nature, and usually 
combined with drugs. Evaluation of the new pro- 
gram has not been completed, but initial impressions 
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suggest results comparable to earlier experience. The 
issue is raised as to whether psychiatric outpatient 
clinics are — responsive to broad ` 

needs and to flexible goals of treatment. L. Ge 

8027. Machac, M. auto- 
regulation interference, Ceskoslovenstd Prycholo- 
gie, 1964, 8(2), 97-112.— The RAI is a special case 
of intentional influence upon the dynamics of the 
psychophysiological by psychological non- 
content media. Its significance in coordi- 
national disturbances caused by the ity of 
external regulatory influences and in tuning the emo- 
tionally dynamic aspects of the inner regulation 
within the frame work of the “working readiness” 
are emphasized, Emotionally positive or negative 
development of the natural “reactive” activation de- 
pends on a wide context of external influences, mosti 
uncontrollable. The relative isolation( spontaneit ) 
of the RAI as concerns the external influences i- 
tates the intentional tuning of the activation process 
in the emotionally positive direction, A summary of 
the most important methodological information for 
the training of the RA technique is given. (Russian 
& English summaries)—English summary. 

8028. Matarazzo, J. D., Weitman, M., & Saslow, 
G. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) Interview content and 
interviewee durations. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 463-472.—To investigate 
the relationship between what a person is discussing 
and how long he discusses it, durations of single 
interviews and interviewee speech units were re- 
corded on 20 ՏՏ. The design was such that it per- 
mitted the investigators to see if Ss had longer or 
shorter speech durations as a function of content 
when discussing education, occupation, or family 
history. No significant difference was noted when 
the Ss were treated as a group. However 3 Ss were 
significantly different when comparing the mean օք 
1 content area to that of the means of the remaining 
2 topic areas. E. J. Kronenberger. 


8029, McNair, Douglas M., & Lorr, Maurice. 
(VA, Washington, D. C.) Differential typing of 
psychiatric outpatients. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(1), 3341.— Statistical ing procedures 
were applied to the interpersonal vior factor- 
score profiles of 3 separate samples of 150 out- 
patients. 7 outpatient types were defined statistically, 
replicated in each sample, and interpreted. Consid- 
erable evidence supported the validity of the types. 
Although the study had a number of limitations due 
to its exploratory nature, the method has considerable 
promise as a means of deriving a systematic and 
reliable interpersonal typology for outpatients. Such 
a classification schema could prove to be a valuable 
supplement to current psychiatric diagnoses.—J ournal 
abstract. 

8030. O'Connell, Walter. The failure of psycho- 
therapy in mental hospitals. Individual Psycholo- 
gist, 1964, 2(1), 24-27.—Neither the disease model 
of mental illness nor the psychoanalytic dyad appears 
adequate to the task of improving the quality of 
institutional treatment. “The hospital culture be- 
comes itself pathological and reinforces the patient's 
illness.” But today's mental hospitals "are no worse 
than the society that spawns them. If the laws of 
human relations have never been of ultimate concern 
to such a society, and the humanism implied in our 


39: 8027-8034 


democratic amd religions values have ossified into 
debumanieed rituals, are we not making a scapegoat 
of mental hospitals? At least, they do not reject 
—— to the extent that society docs. — . R. 


. O'Neill, John J. & Peterson, Harold A. 
The use of closed circuit in a clinical 
ASHA, 1964, 6(11), 


closed circuit television used 


clinicians at the University 
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mutual perception, and outcome 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 70- 
76—An investigation was designed to study the 
effects of patient-doctor Fundamental 8 
Relations Orientation Behavior (FIRO-B) scale 
compatibility wpon outcome of hospital treatment and 
upon perceptions developed of each other in the 
dyadic relationship. The latter variable was meas- 
ured by administration of a Semantic Differential 
Scale under differing instructonal "sets." A total of 
25 voluntarily hospitalized female patients and 3 
psychiatric residents participated. The degree of 
compatibility existing between patient and doctor was 
found to have been positively correlated with out- 
come of treatment. This effect upon outcome of 
treatment appeared to have occurred through the 
differential effect the compatibility variable had upon 
the way the resident was perceived by the patient.— 
Journal abstract. 
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embrane Tests of Sensitivity and Immuno- 
Results of Treatment—G. Deskin. 


7. Starkweather, John A., & Decker, J. Barry. 
U. California Sch. Med.) Computer of 
content. — — Reports, 1964, 
15(3), 87$-882—A text- ing computer program 
a method of analyzing verbatim transcript 
records, allowing measurement of significant regu- 
larities and structure in the verbal content of inter- 
views. Factor analysis of data from successive sec- 
is used to describe meaningful 
the speaker as shown in his verbal pro- 
scores indicate shifts in t 
time.—Journal summary. 


Ledyard R. (U. Illinois) A sug- 
tion in the develo; 
and Hursch, and by Ham- 
and Todd. Psychological Review, 
528-530. 
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Bab, Werner. The uses of psychology in 
ophthalmology. Illinois: Charles C 
1964. 94 p. INA short guide 

ophthalmo logist who sees and treats elderly 

people in his practice.” The material covered is 

Organized into 3 parts: psychology and old age, 

some diagnostic considerations ; ophthalmology of old 

atte a. ocular diseases, Le gsc bei Lie e 

a car; t of psychological prob- 

Jems in geriatric Cem eeh diagnosis, illustrative 

Case reports, recommendations for treatment, the 

problem of anxiety.—M. J. Wayner. 

8040. Costain, Ք., Redfearn, J. W. T., & Li 
pold, O. C. J. (University Coll., London, England) 
A controlled trial of the therapeutic effects of 
pongas of the brain in depressive illness. 

Journal of Psychiatry 1964, 110(469), 786- 
double-blind clinical trial of the therapeutic 
effects de messing small currents through the human 


g 
EI 


8041. Redfearn, J. W. T., Lippold, O. C. J., & 
R. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chichester, Eng- 

land) A preliminary account of the clinical effects 
of polarizing the brain in certain psychiatric dis- 
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orders. Britich Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110 
(469), 773-788.—Brain stem polarization, using elec. 
trodes on eyebrows and leg and passing 20 to 250 mA, 
and continuing treatment several times a week for 
periods up to 6 mo. resulted in marked clinical im. 
in 13 of 29 cases, but only transient effects 

7, no improvement in 4, and refusal to continue 
treatment in S./. L. Wilkins. 


Drug Therapy 


8042. Burks, Harold Բ. Effects of amphetamine 
se on hyperkinetic children. Archives of 
G Psychiatry, 1964, 11(6), 604-609,—43. be- 
havior problem children with the so-called hyper- 
kinetic syndrome of behavior were rated on their 
behavior by their teachers before and after ampheta- 
mine medication. 33 had demonstrated abnormal 
EEGs and 10 had shown normal tracings. Evidence 
from previous work was given to suggest that the 
former group suffered cortical difficulties and possible 
subcortical pathology while the latter group experi- 
enced mostly diencephalic problems. Results show 
that, (1) behavior problem children with normal 
EEG's improved more dramatically than those with 
abnormal EEG's even though they were originally 
rated in much the same way, (2) the normal EEG 
group responded best in that type of behavior de- 
scribed under the "vegetative-autonomic" classifica- 
tion, and (3) the abnormal EEG group also re- 
sponded well in this classification but showed sig- 
nificant changes in other items thought to measure 
behavior controlled by cortical processes—Author 
summary. 

8043. Galeano Munoz, J., Pérez, E., Prieto, S., 
& Levitas, A. (Mariscal Estigarribia 858, Monte- 
video, Uruguay) Tratamiento prolongado con 
dosis altas de Valium y Mogadon: I. Estudio 
clinico. [Long-term treatment with high doses of 
valium and mogadon.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psico- 
lógica de América Latina, 1964, 10(3), 177-185.— 
The effects of high doses on a group of psychiatric 
patients with various mental diseases are described 
and compared. Valium seemed to be of greater value 
than Mogadon in treatment of chronic psychoses. 
Mogadon is more effective in normalizing sleep, but 
less effective in control of anxiety.—W. W. Meissner. 

8044. Gross, Mortimer D., & Wilson, William 
C. (U. Illinois) Behavior disorders of children 
with cerebral dysrhythmias. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1964, 11(6), 610-619.—“Subconvulsive 
cerebral dysrhythmia,” is a syndrome manifested by 
pom dysfunction, particularly in behavior and 
learning and by abnormal brain waves, in the absence 
of neurologic signs and overt seizures. Over 12 the 
children referred to a psychiatric clinic (primarily 
for school problems) manifested this syndrome. 
were treated and followed, using anticonvulsants 85 
the only treatment modality. 16 the Ss showed sig- 
nificant improvement; in 10 cases the response was 
dramatic. 1 of the Ss with a dramatic response had 
had serious rage outbursts; an identical twin brother 
was a normal "model" child. The 1st twin had 
numerous temporal spikes in his EEG; the 2nd had 
a normal EEG. After treatment the rage outbursts 
ceased entirely, and his personality became very like 
his brother's. Methsuximide (Celontin), acetazol- 
amide (Diamox), and d-amphetamine (Dexedrine) 
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` (յով wedel "Լ 
x^ particularly agents. (25 et) 


4S. Herrara, a . J. (se, 
tad de Medicina, — ñ didnt en ed 
tratamiento de las maniacas [Thierids- 
sine im the treatment of r Act 
Priquidtrica y Psicológica de Latina, 1964, 
10(3), 214-221.—16 cases were treated, with. ie» 


and drowsiness, d s 
motor agitation as on manic euphoria ; 

considered the drug of choice in this condition. (48 
ref. ) —W. W. Meuter. 


8046. Janz, Hans-Werner. ^ 
Gottingen, Germany: Verlag Ps ie, 1963, 
կլո inedite history of drug մահու 
drugs, including i d 
its various uses and the specific drugs involved. In- 
cluded also are discussions of the new SR 
and its development, the application of 
various reasons, possible ions as well as . 
vizations, mental reactions resulting from this "chem- 
istry of — limitations and 
pects of տա ատ as pays > 
experimentation on question order proce- 
dence in the outcome of drugs on human existence, 
relationship of Anthropology and Ethics to the prob- 


lem of drug psychotherapy, and of require- 
ments for" Various therapies which aid our human 
The 


existence.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


LSD controversy. Comprehensive 5 1964, 
5(5), 314-319.—Improper use of LS 

any other treatment may cause Qu. 
The potential promise of 

search in this area. There and 
supported belief on both sides of the LSD issue. 
Adequately controlled studies 

tion must be undertaken 

can be reached. D. Prager. 


8048. Linn, L. nnn 
th . Psychiatric Quarterly, Y 38(1), 138- 
148 E is now the ist time that the 


rm has e ity to test sci — .. 
ong-term effect combined 
tensive psychotherapy on large populations of psy- 
chotic patients—D. 4 

Shock Therapy 


8049. Cronholm, Borje, & Molander, L. (Karo- 
linska sjukhuset, Stockholm) Memory disturbances 
after el . Acta Psychiatrica 

6.--28 Ss suffering 
were exam- 
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conditions.] Zeitschrift J, psycho-somaische Medi- 
sin, 1964, 10(4), —The 


“cardio-phobia” starts with experiencing attacks of 
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vs. ps py was strongly corre- 
with nonsymptom factors. The use of such 
nonsymptom factors in therapeutic assignment was 
explained in terms of the interaction of the values 
of the residents and the needs oí the institution.— 
D. Prager. 

8055. Bugental, J. F. T. The nature of the 
therapeutic task in intensive otherapy. Jour- 
nal of Existentialism, 1964, 5(18), 199-204.—This 
paper explains author's arguments in defense of his 
contention that the psychotherapeutic task is indeed 
a life long process with authentic living as its end- 
product.—J. A. Lücker. 

8056. Carpinacci, Jorge A., Liberman, David, & 

Norberto. Perturbaciones de la com- 
municación y neurosis de contratransferencia. 
[Disturbances in communication and countertrans- 
ference neurosis.) Revista de Psicoanalisis, 1964, 
21(1), 63-69.—Defining the countertransference 
neurosis as a pathological expression of countertrans- 
ference, the authors discuss how this neurosis can 
interfere with the communication between patient 
and analyst.—J. S. Braun. 

8057. Colby, Kenneth M.  Psychotherapeutic 
processes. In Farnsworth, Ք. Ք. et al. (Eds.) 
Annual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 
347-370.—Scanning and reading most of the English 
literature in psychotherapy for a year’s period yields 
a welter of impressions. Everyone seems to be going 
his own way, both within and between paradigms, 
regardless of the ensuing disorder. Chaos prevails. 
Its significance as a crisis state in the domain of 
psychotherapy is the theme of this review. Research, 

techniques, and training are considered and 
the lack of anything really new in any area is noted. 
It is suggested that the psychoanalytic paradigm is 
drying up as a source of new ideas for therapy. Help 
will come from research but not much more can be 
expected from normal research which consists of 
mopping up within a paradigm. With current para- 
digms failing, a transition must be made to extraordi- 
nary research. The area of greatest change will be 
that of training. (96 ref.)—G. Ի. Wooster. 

8058. Fiske, Donald W., Cartwright, Desmond 
Տ, & Kirtner, William Լ. (U. Chicago) Are 
psychotherapeutic changes predictable? Journal 
of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 418- 
426.—An attempt to predict change in psychotherapy. 
Criteria included composite raw and residual gain 
scores based on factor analyses. Predictors included 
pretherapy scores on the criterion dimensions and on 
other variables. Intercorrelations within each set of 
criteria were generally low although some were sig- 
nificant. The few significant correlations between 
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predictors and criteria did not reveal any systematic 
pattern except for pairs of variables derived from the — 
same rater or shared sources of data. For clients af 
a university counseling center, raw or residual gains 
over relatively short psychotherapy are so — 
the given method that they are difficult or impossible 
to predict from measures based on independent meth- 
ods. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
r 
tion of mourning an y psycho 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 419-431.—An analysis of a 29-yr-old woman 
is presented, illustrating a kind of pathological mourn- 
ing. This woman, losing her parents at age 15, when 
she fled Germany but they stayed behind, at first 
refused to believe they had died; and for years she 
was unable to express any grief at their death, Her 
treatment enabled her to coníront the painful emo- 
tions associated with recognizing this loss, and to 
complete the work of mourning.—F. Auld. 

8060. Freeman, Edith ԷԼ, Kalis, Betty L., & 
Harris, Robert M. (Ս. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Assessing patient characteris- 
tics from psychotherapy interviews. Journal of 
Projective Techniques 8 Personality Assessment, 
1964, 28(4), 413-424.—Stresses precipitating the 
request for psychotherapeutic help, including the psy- 
chological conflicts involved in such stress, were 
assessed by judges listening to taped psychotherapy 
interviews with 43 outpatients. This paper reports 
upon the methods devised to record these judgments. 
Good agreement by 2 independent judges on the 
measures employed suggested that psychotherapy in- 
terviews selectively focused on limited goals can be 
valid sources of information about current stressors, 
conflicts, and modes of behavior, and increase under- 
standing about the resolution of crises—Author ab- 
stract. 

8061. Garfield, S. L., Affleck, D. Շ., & Muffly, R. 
A study of psychotherapy interaction and con- 
tinuation in psychotherapy. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 473-478.--' An attempt was 
made to investigate the relationship of selected varia- 
bles pertaining to the patient, the therapist and their 
interaction to duration of stay in psychotherapy. 
3 judges, therapist, and Ss completed a series of 
rating scales on therapy interviews of 6 therapists 
who saw 4 Ss each. Little relationship between 
ratings and continuation in therapy was noted. ՏՏՏ 
ratings did not have any predictive value for con- 
tinuation. Overall ranking of the therapist's com- 
petence did bear some relationship to continuation.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


8062. Geleerd, Elisabeth Ք. Evaluation օէ 
Melanie Klein's *Narrative of a Child Analysis." 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 493-506.—Melanie Klein's way of working and 
thinking could not be more thoroughly revealed than 
in this case history of a 10-yr-old boy, who was seen 
in analysis for 93 sessions. Klein's theories empha- 
size early childhood psychotic experiences of all chil- 
dren, first the paranoid-schizoid and then the depres- 
sive position. She believes that superego development 
starts in infancy. To Geleerd, Klein's interpretations 
in the case of the 10-yr-old seem arbitrary and fre- 
quently poorly-timed. No coherent therapeutic proc- 
ess can be discerned, because the interpretations touch 
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terial at any level of development, without regard 
ene, «Յա === <= 


—F. Auld. 

8063, Gladstone, ԷԼ P. Psychotherapy with 
adolescents: Theme and variations, Psychietric 
Quarterly, 1964, 38(2), 34-309.—"Current questions 
and recent contributions in the area of psychotherapy 
8 pe among Een 
to € ing to 
the applicability of certain tech- 
niques, and it 15 aimed at the same time to focus on 
1 principle which is considered central or primary in 
all these techniques. Clinical examples of the tech- 
niques presented are referred to in the literature. "— 


D. Prager. 
8064. Gonyea, G. C. (U. Texas) The “ideal 
and outcome. 


therapeutic rela [wem 

Journal of Clinical Psyc , 1963, 19(4), 481—487. 

An investigation of the erg Er e thera- 
»eutic effectiveness and Fielder's 1 Therapeutic 
elationship (ITR). Counseling supervisors sorted 

statements on 8 counselor interns and the aen d 

Q-sorts correlated with the ITR, 208 Ss were ad- 

ministered a Self Descripti e — eh 

counseling outcome. ings 

— effectiveness and relationship were related 


to therapist experience but not to each other.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


8065. Grossberg, John M. chek Diego State 
Coll.) A brief structured evalua- u 
tion interview with adults. J of Clinical 


Psychology, 1964, 20 (2), 295-299.—The present arti- 
cle presents a detailed format for the conduct of a 
brief and comprehensive structured ' 
evaluation interview. The need for a rapid but 
reliable interview procedure is dictated by practical 
considerations as to staff and patient's time available 
for the evaluation process.—Author summary. 

8066. Grossman, D. a a 

py. erte, 1964, 
51(3), 65-88.—In actualizing the creative potentials 
for the therapist to 
to "disrupt 
existing memories, 8 attitudes so as 
to flood the individual with the full experience oí his 
contemporary life.” Successful therapy arouses into 
action any of the ego other than its defensive 
function. e therapist must be alert and ready to 
modulate or withdraw a measure if it leads to nega- 
tive therapeutic reactions.—D. Prager. 

8067. Haworth, Mary R. (Ed.) Child psycho- 
therapy. NYC: Basic Books, 1964. 459 p. $8.50. 
— The 45 leading theorists and practitioners present 
resentation of con- 


a comprehensive, representative pre 
trading theoretical and methodological ches to 
the various aspects of psychotherapy f * 


include such issues as introducing the child to ther- 
peutic relationship ; 
of a 3 child: 
some guidelines to the determination of therapy; 
means of objective assessment of the child’s progress; 
structuring of the therapy situation; the symbolism 
of the child’s activities; processes encountered during 
therapy including transference, counter-transference, 
and resistance; evaluation and research.—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 
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aa. ի Franz. (Beuthovenstr. 25, Gottingen, 
[Personality structure and ] Zeitschrift $ 


hosomahs: he Medizin, 1904, 10(2), 77-156.— 
is a science as a "theoretical struc- 


dictability. 
pressure of anguish, the disturbed feeling of self- 
esteem, and the SIM regenerative function of the 
Ego. They can only by the experience- 
saturated intuition of the analyst. Although such 
prognostic criteria can at best be considered as near- 
certain probabilities, all patients should be given the 
chance to benefit and the analysts the chance to learn 
from the analysis even in cases with less favorable 
prognostic criteria, (20 ref.) —Irvin Neufeld. 


8069. Holmes, Donald J. (U. Michigan) 
adolescent in k 
Brown & Co.. , xviii, 
with 


kee individually and ta groupe. the author detail 
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8070. Fees Karen. New vas 
ST paper) = * vie 
A reprint of a 
lished in 1939, 
8071. Howe, Edmund Տ. (U. M ) 
ther data concerning the dimensionality of ratings 
of the therapist" explora behavior. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 73- 
76.—An earlier experiment measures 
Wet Vp 99 fferential (SD) 
to therapists’ exploratory 
that: (a) 3 orthogonal dimensions —.— 
Professional Evaluation, and jec- 
tivity-Objectivity) account for the ratings; (b) anx- 
iety-Arousal is correlated only with the Ist factor. 
This study evaluates those findings by using 4 inde- 
groups of Ss rating therapist's statements in 
2 interviews along only 1 of the dimensions. Inde- 
pendence of the 3 dimensions is confirmed for 1 
interview, but not quite so for the other. Anxiety- 
Arousal is under present conditions correlated with 


all 3 dimensions. Results derived from the SD model 
must therefore be treated with caution —Journal ab- 
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ic when are subtle in their influence and 
— — rest on control by rewards or 
positive reinforcement, rather than on coercion, or 
physical force. With regard to behavior to be con- 
trolled it was noted that most therapeutic strategies 
deal with the private, personal and intimate aspects 
of a person's life. This choice of material results in 
more powerful control over a person's behavior than 
material which is easily accessible 2 the community. 
The suggested that the social community as a 
ri ust the psychologist needs to establish 
rules within which psychological behavior modifica- 
tions can be carried out. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8073. Kemper, Werner. Das Problem der 

i i von Individual- und Gruppen- 
analyse. [The problem of simultaneous individual 
and group analysis.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 18(5), 
314-320.— Where, as in South America, group ther- 
apy is psychoanalytic, training of the future group 
therapist should include personal analysis, as well 
as the present 2 yr. membership in a therapeutic 
group. When personal analysis and group analysis 
are concurrent, a number of problems arise. The pros 
pas cons of various solutions are discussed.—E. W. 
"ng. 

8074. Klein, Donald F. Management problems 
at Hillside Hospital 1960 and 1963. Journal of the 
Hillside Hospital, 1964, 13(2), 79-94.—It was hy- 
| ue that patients presenting management prob- 
lems (acting out behavior) described as having a 
characterological basis would have a history of failure 
to regard usual social convention whereas patients 
who act out as a manifestation of psychotic processes 
would have a lower incidence of such histories. 2 
census-type surveys of such problems of all current 
inpatients were completed in May 1960 and May 1963. 
Comparisons were made of above groups and ana- 
lysed for age, sex, history, diagnosis, and outcome 

SEN äs im conclusions could be made con- 
cerning hypothesis due to inadequate descriptive data. 
—C. W. Page. Բ 8 


8075. Landfield, A. W., & Nawas, M. M. (U. 
Missouri) Psychotherapeutic improvement as a 
unction of communication and adoption of thera- 

Տ values. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1964, 11(4), 336-341.—2 aspects of psychotherapy 
expressed in the following 2 hypotheses were investi- 
gated in 36 college student clients and their 6 psycho- 
therapists. - (1) A minimal degree of communication 

een client and therapist, within the client's lan- 
guage dimensions, is essential for improvement in 
psychotherapy. (2) Improvement in psychotherapy 
is accompanied by a shift in the present-self of the 
client toward the ideal of the therapist as described 
within the framework of the client's language dimen- 
sions. Both hypotheses were confirmed. The results 
were related to previous studies and the apparent 
inconsistencies tentatively explained in terms of dif- 
ferent psychotherapeutic settings and approaches.— 
Author abstract. 


8076. Lehembre, J. “L’intention paradoxale" 
procédé de psychotherapie. [“Paradoxal intention” 
as a technique in psychotherapy.] Acta Neurologica 
& Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64(7), 725-735.—“The 
‘Paradoxal intention’ is a psychotherapy technique 
from Vienna (Prof, Dr. Viktor Frankl). We prac- 
tice these methods for fright and compulsion neurosis, 
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often successfully. 7 cases are described.”—Author — 
abstract. T 

8077. ep Alan M. The supervisor's è 
sibilities. Pastoral Counselor, 1964, 2(2), 1E 
The principal tasks of the supervisor are teaching the 
techniques of psychotherapy, teaching facts and theo- 
ries relative to human behavior and emotions, and 
providing a conceptual model or methodology. 3 con- 
cepts are essential to this model: awareness of the 
biosocial nature of man, the concept of disease, and 
willingness to test, alter or rejeet the theoretical 
model. C. E. Kew. 

8078. MeLaughlin, Francis. Some considera- 
tions for the further development of psycho- analy- 
sis. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 
44(4), 454-460.—Psychoanalysis has tended to stress 
therapeutic aspects rather than research and science, 
Many psychoanalysts have a tendency to become 
rigidly committed to a theory and to reject new ideas, 
Such a new idea, too little considered by psycho- 
analysis, is the probabilistic (as opposed to deter- 
ministic) point of view. This approach suggests that 
the individual has to be rigid when he will not expose 
himself to new stimuli; that he can be innovative 
when he is somehow able to accept new inputs. We 
need to understand the process by which some people 
can accept the new and can develop competence. A 
reductionistic approach is unlikely to bring such 
understanding.—P. Auld. 

8079. McNari, Douglas M., Lorr, Maurice; 
Young, Harl H., Roth, Irvin, & Boyd, Richard W. 
(Veterans Benefits Office, Washington, D. C) A 
three-year follow-up of psychotherapy patients. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 258-264. 
A 3-yr. follow-up study was made of 81 male psy- 
chiatric outpatients who had been seen in individual 
psychotherapy for at least 4 mo. Compared with pre- 
treatment, patients reported significantly less anxiety, 
hostility, and dependency as well as greater self-ac- 
ceptance at follow-up. There was no evidence of a re- 
lapse after 1 yr. of treatment, but rather some further 
reduction in anxiety at 3 yr. Months of therapy did 
not relate to patient status at 3 yr., but there were sig- 
nificant relationships between the number of treat- 
ments received and favorable changes reported by pa- 
tients. Observers also reported significant gains in 
insight and reduction in symptoms.—Author summary. 

8080. Messer, Alfred A. (Emory U.) Family 
treatment of a school child. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1964, 11(5), 548-555—A phobic child 
and his family were studied for 2 yr. The author’s 
conception is that the phobia expresses publicly a dis- 
ruption in the family equilibrium. Treatment in- 
volved seeing the entire family simultaneously. 
shift in family equilibrium as well as relief of symp- 
toms was effected—Author summary. 


8081. Nagel, Martin; Schlegel, Karl; Jochheim, 
Kurt-Alphons; Balters, Wilhelm, & Enke, Helmut. 
Die psychotherapie in den einzelnen medizinischen 
Fachgebieten. [Psychotherapy in separate medical 
departments.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1964, 9 
(4), 147-166.—5 related papers are presented under 
the following subtopics: psychotherapeutic conditions 
in surgery, form and function, possibilities and limita- 
tions in the treatment of vegetative disturbances of 
function, the basic concerns of psychodontics, and col- 
loquim.—E. E. Johnson. 
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8082. Rangell, Leo. The scope of intrapsychic 
conflict: and macroscopic considera- 
tions. In Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Ann; Hartmann, 
Heinz, & Kris, Marianne. (Eds.) The hoan- 
alytic study of the child: XVIII, (see 39: DÉI 75- 
101.—The etiological core of a piece of ps - 
ogy lies in an otherwise insoluble intraps conflict, 
associatively linked through a series of less and less 
distorted derivatives to the infantile neurosis. The 
goal of treatment is the removal of pathogenic con- 
flicts, and of the entire sequential processes of which 
they are in the center.—J. L. Khanna, 


8083. Reyher, J. (Michigan State Ս.) Free 
imagery: An uncovering ure. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 454-459.—4A clin- 
ical technique of eliciting free imagery was utilized. 
The client was expected to lean back in his chair, 
close his eyes, and report everything that 

his mind. The difference between this technique and 
the orthodox technique oí free association was pre- 
sented. The therapist must play a silent role except 
for infrequent comments. A discussion was presen 
for handling reactions, interpretations, directing the 
course of imagery, and evaluation. The procedures 
outlined were expected to eliminate or reduce visual 
and auditory cues that support defenses and maintain 
an external frame of reference.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


8084. Scher, Maryonda, & Johnson, Merlin H. 
VA Hosp., 4435 Beacon Ave. South, Seattle, Wash.) 
ttendance fluctuations in an after-care group. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 
14(2), 223-224.—A statistical treatment of attendance 
patterns among a total of 107 male out-patients with 
a mean age of 35 over a 3% yr. period. ոջ trends 
and individual differences are identified.—R. F. Allen. 


8085. Scott, Edward M. Therapy for Ser? pe 
tients. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 51-55.— 
Many patients entering therapy today have defective 
and immature superegos. This must be recognized by 
the therapist and as a result techniques in therapy 
must be altered; specific techniques have been sug- 
gested in this article.—Journal. abstract. 

8086. Se Hanna, & Meltzer, Donald. Evalua- 
tion of "schte Klein's “Narrative of a Child 
Analysis” Imternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1963, 44(4), 507-513.—The book gives a day-to-day 
account of sessions with Richard, a 10-yr.-old, empha- 
sizing technique and theory rather than psychopathol- 
ogy. From the book one can get a clear idea of the 
clinical basis for Klein’s important theoretical con- 
cepts —F, Auld. 


8087. Tatara, M. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
; (obla: tf An 


the results of psychotherapeutic treatment. Jap- 
anese Journal of Child Psychiatry & A pplied Disci- 
plines, 1964, 5(2), 79-87.— This paper analyses results 
of psychotherapeutic treatment of 20 cases of school 
phobia. The psychotherapeutic orientation was client- 
centered. Treating either parent or patient alone was 
most effective. Length of treatment was closely re- 
lated to the results of treatment. No significant rela- 
tionship existed between the follow-up data and the 
psychotherapeutic treatment results. Cure. of the 
symptom at termination was not a sufficient index of 
improvement or success of treatment. The relation- 
ship between the degree of severity of the symptom 
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and improvement was signibcantly corrclated.— Y. A. 
Glebas. 

8088. Truax, Charles B., & Carkhuff, Robert R. 
(U. Kentucky) Concreteness: A neglected vari- 
able in research in psychotherapy. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1904, 20(2), 264-267.—In the sta- 
tistical analyses of 16 diferent therapist influenced 
variables, concreteness was the most highly related to 
the criteria measures of the therapeutic process, In 
addition, concreteness was 1 of the Հ major con- 
tribtuors to the variability in the index of self-explora- 
tion in therapy, where several conditions account for 
over 14 of the variance in PS. The results in general 
suggest the overwhelming 6 of concreteness 
in effectvie psy py if the importance of the 
change indices is conceded.—/ournal summary, 

8089. Vaessen, M. L. J. (Kennemerstr. 468, 
Heiloo, Netherlands) Kriterien für die Indikation 
zur pie. [Criteria for the indication for 

py.) Zeitschrift für psychosomatische 

‘edizin, 1964, 10(3), 198-209.—Factors to be con- 
sidered in the indication for psychotherapy are dis- 
cussed under 3 general . (1) Premorbid 
Personality including basic somatic factors, intel- 
ligence, social status, age, solid life situation, and 
rigid ideologies. (2) The disease including relation 
of the causative conflict situation to the personality 
structure, its chronic or acute character, duration, and 
the organic reactions. (3) Evaluation of criteria 
evident in ՏՏ life history as revealed in the Ist few 
interviews, including “performance test” (Alexander), 
testing Ego-strength, integrating power, emotional 
stability, ways of dealing with stress situations, suffer- 
ing and secondary gain from disease, “trial interpreta- 
tion” (Alexander), transference readiness, E pre- 
vious psychotherapies.—/rvin Neufeld, 

8090. van der Veen, Ferdinand. Effects of the 
therapist and the patient on each other's ther- 
apeutic behavior. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(1), 19-26.— The study is an analysis of the 
effects of the patient and the therapist on each other's 
therapeutic behavior. The interviews of 3 patients, 
each of whom was seen by the same 5 therapists, were 
used. 4-min. tape segments and typescripts were rated 
on 2 therapist variables (congruence and accurate 
empathy) and 2 patient variables (problem expression 

immediacy of experiencing). It was found that 
the rated interview behavior of the patient was a func- 
tion of the patient, the therapist, and the particular 
therapist-patient pair. The behavior of the therapist 
was found to be a function of the therapist and the 
patient. It is concluded that both the patients and the 
therapists significantly influenced each other's ther- 
apeutic behavior.—Journal abstract. 


8091. Wagner, Philip S. The second analysis. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44 
(4), 481489.—Of 22 patients seen by the author for 
a 2nd analysis, 6 had strong intellectualization de- 
fenses, 4 had had chaotic transference interactions 
with the Ist analyst, 8 were seeking to maintain an 
idealized static transference relationship, 4 came with 
a preference for a hysterical .kind of involvement. 
For most of these patients the Ist analysis had not 
been a failure. It had uncovered basic conflicts, but 
an unusual degree of defensiveness had made accept- 
ance and consolidation of the uncovered material 
impossible. Most of these patients could not involve 
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themselves in the experience of transference; classical 
analysis requires a degree of trust and intimacy which 


may be beyond their capacity. Auld, 


8092. Wolstein, Benjamin. Transference: Its 

structure and function in psychoanalytic therapy, 
(NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1964. xvi, 
272 p. $775.—A new perspective is presented of 
transference as a therapeutic technique. Instead of 
using it to bolster the analyst's authority over the 
patient, (as Freud did), transference is used to gain 
insight into the patient’s ability to relate himself to 
people in general and, especially, to authority figures, 
thus clarifying his difficulties in living. Appendix A, 
From Id Therapy to a Therapy of the Total Personal- 
ity, and Appendix B, Structure of Psychoanalytic 
Therapy are addenda to this 2nd edition—N. H. 
Pronko. 

8093. Zavitzianos, G. Technique in psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1964, 51(3), 9-18.—Psychoanalysis tries to 
uncover the infantile conflict, to expose it to the ego 
so as to enable the ego to find a better solution to 
this conflict. Important structural changes are ex- 
pected to occur as the infantile amnesia lifts following 
analysis of transference, resistances, and the infantile 
conflict. In dynamic psychotherapy the cure is ef- 
fected by dynamic changes produced especially by the 
rapport, and is based mainly on the reinforcement of 
the defenses, with or without insight. Dynamic psy- 
chotherapy, when incorrectly applied, can be harmíul. 
—D. Prager. 


Therapeutic Process 


8094. Chodoff, P.  Psychoanalysis and fees. 
Comprehensive Pyschiatry, 1964, 5(3), 137-145.— 
The therapeutic necessity for regular sacrificial fees, 
the relation of finances to patient selection, the rela- 
tion of fees to length of treatment and evaluation of 
results, and blind spots in psychoanalysts in reference 
to setting of fees are some of the problems described 
and discussed.—D. Prager. 


8095, Gaddini, Eugenio. Uber Konstitutivpha- 
nomene der Gegenübertragung. [Constitutive phe- 
nomena of the countertransference.] Psyche, Stutt- 
gart, 1964, 18(2), 139-159.— Historically 3 positions 
have been taken on the nature of countertransference: 
(1) a narrow view in which it is regarded as pre- 
dominantly negative, as the analysts's interfering 
transference; (2) a broad view of it as consisting of 
all feelings experienced by the analyst with his pa- 
tient; (3) as in the analytic technique of French and 
Alexander for inducing "corrective emotional experi- 
ences." Since 1951 there has been an upsurge of pa- 
pers on countertransference. We are only beginning 
to grasp the wide variety of regressive, perceptive, 
and reactive phenomena which are constitutive of the 
countertransference as well as of the transference. 
Those which have been identified are discussed in the 
context of 2 clinical cases.—E. W. Eng. 


8096. Gallant, D. M. (Southeast Louisiana State 
Hosp., Mandeville) Group staffing on an alcohol- 
ism treatment service. International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 218-220.—Group 
staffng offers the following advantages: (a) early 
evaluation minimizes mistakes associated with early 
phases of treatment, (b) interpersonal approach per- 
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mits early identification with the group and discour- 
ages further alienation, (c) early transference rela- 
tionships among patients can be used therapeutically, 
(d) individual patient's personality traits are quickly 
revealed, (e) denial mechanism is approached more 
effectively within group staffing procedure, and (1) 
amenability to therapy is more adequately evaluated 
during early phase of hospitalization.—R. F. Allen. 


8097. Lorr, Maurice, & McNair, Douglas M. 
(VA Outpatient Psychiatric Res. Lab., Washington, 
D. C.) The interview relationship in therapy. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(4), 
328-331. This study indicates that there are at least 
5 major ways of relating to a therapist and to the 
therapeutic task in psychotherapy. Evidence for the 
construct validity of the 5 factors identified was also 
offered. Further research should reveal additional 
interpersonal interaction categories descriptive of pa- 
tient behavior in the interview. V. H. Pronko. 


8098. Noblin, C. D., Timmons, E. O., & Reynard, 
M. C. (Louisiana State Ս.) Psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations as verbal reinforcers: Importance of 
interpretation content. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 19(4), 479-481.— The question asked in 
this study was whether any interpretive statement by 
E, even if the content of the interpretation was unre- 
lated to the S's statement that it followed, could act as 
a reinforcer.” 12 Ss were individually given an ex- 
perimental task involving an operant level phase, a 
treatment phase, and extinction phase. The results 
supported the hypothesis that relevance of interpreta- 
tion was not the central factor in interpretations 
modifying verbal behavior.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Group Therapy 


8099. Andrus, Reed S. (S. Salt Lake Unit) In- 
stant therapy: A study of group process at the 
Utah State Hospital Provo Papers, 1964, 8(2), 
1-14.— This therapy has been called reality-oriented 
ego therapy. A more descriptive term would be “in- 
stantly applied, reality oriented, ego directed rein- 
forcement of healthy, adaptive behavior." 1է is based 
on the principles that every human being has a core 
of intrinsic worth, which can be activated and made 
useful by reinforcing acceptable behavior and dis- 
ciplining inappropriate actions. S is encouraged to 
"aid in his own defense" by participating in the ther- 
apeutic community and by identifying himself as a 
therapist in relation to his fellow patients. The pa- 
tient is the essential ingredient, but the entire hospital 
population is involved in the therapeutic process.— 
J. A. Lücker. 


8100. Berzon, Betty, & Solomon, Lawrence N. 
The self-directed therapeutic group: An explora- 
tory study. International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1964, 14 (3), 366-369.—An assessment of the 
feasibility of the self-directed therapeutic group as an 
educational experience toward renewed sociality. 2 
groups of adult men and women volunteers met for 
1% hr. sessions for 18 consecutive wk. and were ob- 
served through a 1-way screen with portions of these 
meetings being recorded. The areas of general feas- 
ibility in terms of attrition, absenteeism, group mem- 
bers expectations, and group-process related needs as 
well as the ability to resolve unmet leadership needs 
are analyzed and evaluated.—R. F. Allen. 
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8101. Burke, Joan L. & Lee, Harold. (Sas. 
katchewan Hosp. Weyburn, Canada) An acting- 
out patient in a psychotic group. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 194- 
201.—A group composed of 8 disturbed institutional- 
ized patients, 4 men and 4 women, met twice weekly 
for 1 hr. for a total of approximately 73 sessions, 
There was no planned grouping. A terse statement 
of each S’s problem is given and a more detailed and 
comprehensive history is provided for the male socio- 
path. This history reflects overt aggression as char- 
acteristic behavior. The impact of this S upon the 
group and their impact upon him is described, Fac- 
tors which may have been contributory are enumerate, 
Ae. Ի. Allen. 

8102. Carlson, N. D. & Weinberger, Gerald. 
3 Senior High Sch., Palo Alto, Calif.) 

xperimental group therapy in a senior high 
school. Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 
241-247.—A report presented to the faculty of a high 
school in which an experimental therapy group for 
potential drop-outs had been conducted. The rationale 
of the program was presented, as was a clinical de- 
scription of the group process and development over 
an entire school year.—Author abstract. 

8103. Cook, Edgar L. (Carrier Clinic, Belle 
Mead, N. J.) Group therapy in a military com- 
munity. International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1964, 14(3), 374-377.--Ճ large military in- 
stallation provides opportunities for group therapy 
outside a traditional hospital setting. With the em- 
phasis on preventive measures most success was en- 
joyed where homogeneous grouping in terms of age, 
years of service, and diagnostic category was em- 
ployed. Therapy problems peculiar to such a large 
and transient community are identified—R. F. Allen. 


8104. Eisner, B. G. Notes on the use of drugs 
to facilitate group psychotherapy. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1964, 38(2), 310-328—This report con- 
cerns extracts of observations from 4 wk.-long group 
therapy seminars held in the same setting with 10 or 
12 Ss. LSD, mescaline and amphetamine were used 
as a therapeutic tool for 2 of the groups. The drug 
groups showed decrease in defenses, enhanced em- 
pathy, facilitation of communication, and exposure of 
deeper levels of feeling. Lower drug dosage led to 
improvement in a group than was necessary for in- 
dividual drug sessions. It was noted that the setting 
itself is also an important factor.—D. Prager. : 

8105. Fishman, Robert. The use of a group in 
dealing with excessive guilt. Journal of the Hill- 
side Hospital, 1964, 13(3-4), 170-176.—7 middle 
class Jewish mothers with children between the ages 
of 17 and 23 (mental hospital patients) were seen for 

mo. at weekly meetings in group psychotherapy. 
The therapist emphasized universalization, group co- 

esion, attacking the idealized image (of raising a 
child) and group pressure to break down denial in 
assuaging the excessive guilt of these parents.—C. W. 
age. 

8106. Goodman, Morris; Marks, Malcom, & 
Rockberger Harry. (2130 Millburn Ave. Maple- 
wood, N. J.) Resistance in group EE 
enhanced by the countertransference reactions o 
the therapist: A peer group experience. Deg 
tional Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 1 @), 
332-343.—The hypothesis is advanced that the phe- 
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nomenon oí a therapy group in a state of resistance 
which the therapist recognizes but is unable to deal 
with is likely to be related integrally to a countertrans- 
ference distortion of the therapist. The therapist be- 
comes bound up in affects related to his personal past, 
which are inappropriate to his current situation, and 
he cannot act constructively.” 3 cross sections of 
therapist-group interactions are presented to reflect 

manners in which the therapist’s behaviour en- 
hanced/induced group resistance to the therapeutic 
task.—K, F. Allen. 


8107. Grosser, George ԷԼ, & Paul, Norman L. 
Ethical issues in family group therapy. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(5), 875-884.— 
Ethical issues in group therapy with family members 
are reviewed. ‘The central focus is concentrated on 
(1) effects of this form of therapy on family solidarity 
and intrafamily relationships and (2) the special 
features in the doctor-patient relationship. The paper 
also touches on relevant counter-transíerence factors 
masked by some ethical objections.—Journal abstract. 


. 8108. Horwitz, Leonard. Transference in train- 
ing groups and therapy groups. International Jour- 
nal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 202-213.— 
The problem is posed as to why the central vehical of 
psychotherapy, transference, is not the major tool of 
the typical training group. The therapist facilitates 
regressive reactions towards himself which are funda- 
mental in uncovering unconscious conflict. The 
trainer often moves in the direction of a member role 
by modeling behavior. These member-like behaviors 
contribute to: (a) an attenuation of transference re- 
actions and diminished preoccupation with the central 
figure, (b) a decrease in regressive reactions, (c) 
increased interaction and interdependence among the 
members.“ KA. F. Allen. 


8109. Kanter, Stanley S., Burack, Joseph; Cas- 
tagnola, Robert L., Gilbert, Barbara D., Den Har- 
tog, Gloria; Hughes, Constance, & Kruger, Stan- 
ley I. (Massachusetts Dept. Mental Health, Boston) 
A comparison of oral and genital aspects in group 
psychotherapy. International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 158-165.—A description of a 
psychoanalytically oriented treatment setting in a 
prison environment in which 6 groups, 3 male and 
3 female, were observed. 4 groups were essentially 
orally and 2 groups essentially genitally oriented in 
their structure. Comparisons are made along the fol- 
lowing 10 parameters: (a) Content, (b) Affect, (c) 
Gratification, (d) Integration, (e) Quality of inter- 
personal relationships outside group; (f) Attitudes 
toward authority, (g) Countertransference factors, 
(h) Group members’ interrelationships, (i) types of 
change during Ist yr. of treatment—R. F. Allen. 


8110. Kapp, Frederic T., Gleser, Goldine; Bres- 
senden, Arik; Emerson, Richard; Winget, John 
A. & Kashdan, Bernard. (U. Cincinnati) Group 
participation and self-perceived personality change. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(3), 
255-265.—A questionnaire was administered to 148 
Ss to test the effect of group psychotherapy on the Ss’ 
self-perceived personality since joining the group, and 
assessment of his sense of involvement in this group, 
and the degree of unity among the group’s members. 
Results showed the mental health value of such group 
participation.—N. H. Pronko. 
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therapy, 1964, | 14(2), 214-217 — Presentation of ex- 
amples 


of “sitting-in of trainees in psychotherapy 
— basis ſosters the development օք 


groups on a r 
unexpected intense transference-coutnertransfer- 
ence ips between therapist and O. This ap- 


to be unlike any other training experience, re- 
perhaps to a continuum of degrees of remoteness 
between the trainer and the trainee . . in the in- 
dividual Situation, when a student pre- 
sents what during a treatment session and 
the supervisor offers his reactions, there is less re- 
moteness than in the classroom. And in the direct 
observation method, when the trainer manifests his 
actual work habits, the degree of remoteness is least 
between himself and the trainee,"—R. F. Allen. 

8112. Krieger, Margery ԷԼ, & Kogan, William 
S. (209 Lake Washington Blvd. Seattle, Wash.) 
A study of group processes in the small ther- 

tic group. International Journal of Group Psy- 
qa 1964, 14(2), 178-188.—". . . small ther- 
apeutic group used as a laboratory for investigating 
certain group processes relating to development of 
norms and differentiation of social roles. 2 hypothe- 
ses tested: that emerging group norms would lead to 
consensus in social role conception among members 
of a therapy group; that the movement of members of 
a small therapy group toward clarification of social 
roles within group would lead to increased stabil- 
ity in role conception. 2 matched groups of psy- 
chiatric inpatients were randomly assigned to control 
or experimental conditions. Results failed to confirm 
either hypothesis.”—R, F. Allen. 

8113. P., Golner, J., & Arsenian, J. 
Reactions of a group of chronic psychotic patients 
to the departure of the group therapist. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(2), 292-303.—12 patients 
in the group. Affect and timing of reactions to the 
separation from the leader were appropriate. Re- 
Sponses ranged from tears and tenderness to almost 
uninhibited rage. Following the actual separation the 
reaction seemed more like that following death. It 
was easier to express hostile than tender feelings. 

n t of departure by the leader led to group 
denial, murderous feelings, fear of being killed, then 
positive feelings briefly, and finally a return of hos- 
tile feelings. The actual departure of the leader was 
followed by a group depressive reaction.—D. Prager. 

8114. Mally, Mary A., & Ogston, William D. 
Treatment of the “Untreatables.” | International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(3), 369- 
374.—8 female patients with a X age of 43 and a 
history of chronic symptoms and functional complaints 
relating generally to food intake and reproductive or- 
gan difficulties met for 172 hr. weekly in a group situa- 
tion over a period of 3 yr. An outline of family and 
social background is provided and a comparison is 
made for each individual contrasting her average 
number of visits to the medical clinics prior to and 
during group attendance. A decrease in these visits is 
shown. The symptomotology of what has been called 
"Munchausen's Syndrome" with its circular effects is 
characterized by a lifelong history of dependency with 
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management a more reasonable approach than treat. 
ment.—R. F. Allen. 

8115. McMinnis, C. A. (Wichita Falls, Texas 
State Hosp.) The effect of group-therapy on the 
s scale scores of alcoholic patients. 
Journal Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 346-347.— 
A hypothesis that 21 alcoholic Ss receiving group 
therapy would show a significant increase in ego- 
strength as measured by the MMPI than 21 alcoholic 
Ss in an AA program not receiving the group therapy 
was tested. Significant change in Es scores in the 
experimental group was obtained and group-therapy 
as an adjunct to the regular AA program was sug- 
gested.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8116. Mowrer, O. Hobart. The new group ther- 
apy. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1964, 
ix, 262 p. $1.95.—14 papers previously published or 
given in lectures dealing with a solution to mental dis- 
turbances not effectively treated by formal psychiatry 
and religion. The new group therapy gives a satis- 
factory means of dealing with personal guilt. It con- 
sists of any open confession of past misdeeds and con- 
cealment of present and future good works. Neuroses 
is described as what was known as "a state of sin." 
The unconscious is deemphasized while a new ego 
psychology and a sense of responsibility is considered 
of fundamental importance. Freudian Psychoanalysis 
is described as a farce both scientifically and ther- 
apeutically and is considered unable to deal with mans 
unresolved personal guilt.—G. Deskin. 

8117. Murray, D. C., Brown, John, & Knox, 
Wilma. (VA Hosp., Biloxi, Miss.) Verbal par- 
ticipation of Negro psychotics in combined as con- 
trasted to all-Negro groups. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 221-222.—An 
experiment among psychotic Negro males in a hos- 
pital environment. Basic hypothesis was that Negro 
patients placed in a group with an equal number oí 
white patients would be significantly less talkative 
than Negro patients in an all-Negro group. Data in- 
dicated that the reverse of the hypothesis is true. 
Ideas are presented relating to possible explanations 
for this.—R. F. Allen, 

8118. Noy, Pinchas, & Shanan, Joel. (Hadassah 
Med. Organization, P.O.B. 499, Jerusalem) 
method for the assessment of personality changes 
in group psychotherapy. International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 139-157.—A the- 
oretical model for the measurement of personality 
change in therapy. Isolated are 3 aspects of self-per- 
ception and their interrelatedness defined in terms of 
congruence and discrepancy as follows: (a) Actual 
self (how the person feels he is), (b) Ideal self (how 
the person would like to be), (c) Social self (how 
the person feels he is seen by others), Hypotheses 
drawn from the model are explained and discussed as 
are relevant theoretical considerations.—R. F. Allen. 

8119. Rosenthal, Leslie; Schamess, Gerald, & 
Leibowitz, Melvin. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
NYC) The group psychotherapy literature. In- 
terntaional Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14 
(2), 227-241.—A summary divided as follows: The- 
ory, Nonpsychotic adults, Psychotic adults, Children, 
and Other language reports. (145-item bibliog. )}— 
R. F. Allen. 

8120. Shellow, R. Տ., Brown, B. Տ., & Osberg, J. 
W. Family group therapy in retrospect: Four 
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years and sixty families. Fama 
(1), $2-67.— 
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bers: the identified patient was often the oldest 
and there was a large proportion of school 
ment problems represented. —/. Glick, 


8121. Sinrod, Harriet. 
in a 
77. 18. 30 
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of a 


| 
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springboard" for 
ings and experiences.—H. Angelino. 


8122. Soble, D., & Geller, J. J. A type of group 
em pes in the dos unit 

ospital Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(2), 262- 
270.—In the discussion phase of thera: is 
catharsis, transference, aedes eem Ar of iso- 
lation, acceptance by the group and pist, and 
super-ego development. In the activity phase of ther- 
apy there is a gradual tapering off of the level of un- 
inhibited and uncensored production which the lst 
phase has engendered. In the 3rd or finishing-off 
er there is a return to the usual way of life in the 

ospital There is further super-ego dev 1 
necessary for appropriate social functioning 150 chil- 
dren age 6-12 yr. were included in this study.— 
D. Prager. 


8123. Tauber, Lewis E. 
Inst., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
patient in the p 
a International Journal d Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1964, 14(2), 224-226--"1 ; 
feels that he has something to say in the planning of 
the sessions and that they take into consideration what 
he feels to be important, he is more likely to be mo- 
tivated to participate. . . . basic intent is to determine 
expressed needs of the patient. . . . it is also possible 
to elicit his aid in evaluating how well he feels group 
therapy is meeting his needs by conducting evaluative 
structured interviews. . . actively involves the pa- 
tient in a therapy which he has pond and is con- 
tinuing to help, construct.”—R. F. A 


SC di 3 gro Diesen 
tan A. otherapy 

NYC: Atherton Press, 1964. 305 p. 8 the- 
ory about the relationships between properties of 
groups and therapeutic is presented. The 
authors' objective is to a view of groups 
which accounts for the diversity, eel ae and 
fluidity of the group situation. ey address them- 
selves both to the theoretician and the practitioner, 
suggesting a way of looking at groups which although 
developed with reference p therapy has Epp for 
other types of groups an Poe eid e group 
forces are a dolent esent in determining the nature 
of the patient's therapeutic experience. Clinical ex- 
amples drawn from a variety of adolescent and adult 
groups have been selected to illustrate these proposi- 
tions.—R. Colgin. 
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8125. Zilbach, Joan J. & Margaret 
G. Gee Baker Guidance Cent, 295 Longwood 
Ave. ts in in- 


) Pregenital componen 

cest as manifested in two girls in activity group 
therapy. /miernational Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1964, 14(2), 166-177.—Observation in ac- 
of 2 latency-aged girls who had 

exper sexual intercourse of an in- 
cestual nature, The Ist had had a relationship with 
her father and the 2nd a relationship with her brother. 
These 2 girls met once a week for 2 hr. in a group of 
to 8 with a female therapist. These “clubs” 
formed in a room with a 
i to meet t 


Special Therapies 
8126. Duke, John D. (Ս. North Carolina) Pla- 
cebo and tests of lity, Journal 
of Personalit CG 1964, 32(2), -235.—"A battery 
of 2 placebo reactivity questions, 4 primary 
secondary suggestibility tests, 
rch was given to 


All are consistent and in agreement with 
Aena G The caution [is] made, however, 


8127. H.J. (Inst. Psychiatry, Ս. Lon- 
don, England) or — ther- 
. Indian Psychological Review, 1964, 101), 33- 


dest theres constitutes an attempt to ap- 
theory to the problems of neuro- 
Ip in the derivation of methods of 


8128. Franks, Cyril M. Behavior therapy psy- 
chology and the psychiatrist: Contributions, 
evaluation and overview. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(1), 145-151.—The origins, 
advantages, methodology and status of behavior ther- 
apy are briefly reviewed and certain misconceptions 
discussed. It is suggested that behavior therapy (as 
part of a general experimental-clinical psychology 
program) is more appropriate to the training and 
practice of the clinical psychologist than psychody- 
namic and other treatment methods of the psychiatrist. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8129. Graham, Francis W. (111 Collins St., Mel- 
treated 


bourne, Australia) A case 
. Interna- 


sis and analytic group psychotherapy. 
tional Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(3), 
267-90 —N eurotic ive symptomat is - 


scribed and psychoanalytically interpreted 
author from observations made at approximately 200 
individual treatment sessions. The same adult male 
patient was then introduced into an analytic group 
therapeutic situation with concomitant individual ses- 
sions. Observations are made relating to S's inter- 
personal relationships with the therapist and group. 
The shifts in S' fantasy content and overt sexual 
behavior are also discussed.—R. F. Allen. 


8130. Greer, James H. (State U. New York, Buf- 
falo) Phobia treated by reciprocal inhibition. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 
(6), 642-645.—A case report of the treatment of a 
severe lice phobia using systematic desensitization 
procedures suggested by Wolpe. The training portion 
of the procedures required 5 sessions, while the ther- 
apy sessions proper required 11 sessions. Following 
treatment, the patient reported almost complete remis- 
sion of symptoms. A posttherapy MMPI showed a 
dramatic shift towards normality when compared to a 
pretherapy MMPI. A 3-mo. follow-up was con- 
ducted ; the patient reported further improvement with 
no evidence of any symptom substitution. Trainees 
were present in the treatment room 60% of the ther- 
apy sessions with apparently no adverse effects upon 
the course of treatment. It is noted that systematic 
desentization therapy provides an unusual opportunity 
to teach psychotherapy in a direct and effective man- 
ner.—Journal abstract. 


8131. Heckel, R. V., Wiggins, S. L., & Salzberg, 
H. C. (VA Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) Joining, en- 
couraging, and intervention as means of extin- 
guishing a delusional system. Journal Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(3), 344-346.—2 severely delusional 
Ss were used as Ss in which a therapist encouraged 
the ՏՏ delusions (joining), encouraging his non- 
delusional statements (encouraging), and a third 
phase of active intervention. 1 S was seen only for 
the joining phase and the other for all 3 phases. A 
criterion for scoring statements was given. The re- 
sults indicated a decrease in delusional material dur- 
ing the encouragement phase and further decrease 
during the intervention phase—E. J. Kronenberger. 


8132. Malan, D. H. (Tavistock Clinic, London) 
A study of brief psychotherapy. Springfield, TII. : 
Charles C Thomas, 1963. xiv, 312 p. $6.50.—A de- 
tailed study of 20 patients treated in brief psvcho- 
analytic fherapy. Surveying the literature, hypotheses 
as to selection criteria, technique, and outcome are 
proposed. The clinical data on the patients’ course of 
treatment is organized into rationally derived cate- 
gories. Results are evaluated both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Findings support the “radical” view 
that brief therapy can achieve far reaching improve- 
ments in neurotic patients independent of the severity 
or chronicity of their psychopathology. Favorable 
prognosis is related to the following conditions: “The 
patient has a high motivation; the therapist has a 
high enthusiasim; transference arises early and be- 
comes a major feature of therapy; grief and anger at 
termination are imporatnt issues." (92 ref,)—S. 
Brotman. 
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8133. Moore, F. J., Chernell, E, & West, M. J. 
(2500 N. State St., Jackson, Miss.) Television as a 
tool Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(2), 117-120.—A total of 80 patients were 
involved in a recent survey project in which they were 
interviewed by 2 project psychiatrists before con- 
cealed television cameras. Video tapes were made of 
these patients, and 14 the group saw themselves on the 
television screen immediately following the 1st inter- 
veiw. After each subsequent interview these 40 pa- 
tients saw all prior segments in sequential order. The 
view group demonstrated significantly more improve- 
ment than did the non-view group.—J.A4M A. 

8134. Newman, M. R., & Stern, E. M. The age 
game. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 63-74.— 
The therapist tells the patient he may pretend he is 
any age and act accordingly. “The age game is no 
more than a recognition of the importance of areas of 
personal expression ordinarily discouraged by social 
norms.”—D. Prager. 


8135. Ormont, L. R. The resolution of resist- 
ances by conjoint psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1964, 51(3), 89-101.—71 patients were seen 
in individual analysis by 1 therapist and in group 
therapy by another therapist. The therapeutically 
useful parameters observed in this systematic struc- 
turing are multiple transferences, multiple interpreters, 
multiple therapeutic settings, multiple countertrans- 
ference reactions, and multiple ego states —D. Prager. 


8136. Schwitzgebel, R., & Covey, T. H. (Massa- 
chusetts General Hosp., Boston) Experimental in- 
terviewing of youthful offenders within a church 
setting. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 
487-488.--7 Ss were interviewed within a church set- 
ting. The results indicated that the Ss became more 
dependable in attendance and cooperation, Ss tended 
to use the church as a clubhouse, and only 1 S sub- 
sequently returned to prison.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


8137. von Baeyer, W. The clinical and psycho- 
pathological mode of action of somatic therapies. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3), 146-154-- 
“. . . we do not know anything definite about the 
mechanism of any of the modern somatic therapies." 
There must be specific therapeutic factors which are 
not yet understood.—D. Prager. 


8138. Wolpe. Toseph; Salter, Andrew, & Reyna, 
L. J. (Eds.) The conditioning therapies. NYC: 
Holt. Rinehart, 1964. viii, 192 p. $7.00.—A com- 
pilation of papers in theory, research practice in the 
conditioning (behavioral) therapies with critical 
analysis of its relationship to psychotherapies. 2 
parts: The Therapeutic Challenge and Critical Com- 
ments on the Psychoanalytic Zeitgeist, including such 
topics as: Clinical Status, Theory and Practice of 
Conditioned Reflex Therapy. Desensitization Therapy, 
Hypnosis, Operant Conditioning, Freud, Hypnosis 
and Faith Healing, Autonomic Conditioning. Pavolo- 
vian Conditioning, Individual Differences, Learning 
Theory and Research.—F. Elliott. 


Hyenosis 


8139. Barber, Theodore X., & Hahn, Karl W. 
(Medfield Found., Harding, Mass.) Experimental 
studies in “hypnotic” behavior: Physiologic and 
subjective effects of imagined pain. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(5), 416-425.— 
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to a pain-producing stimulus. Neither KS omi 
nor "awake" groups showed significant differences. 
Part II tested the is" group and 1 "waking" 
group in ability to imagine the pain producing stim- 
ulus by comparison RA 3rd 
ceived a pain-producing stimulus and a 4th group that 
received an innocuous stimulus. Subjective responses 
showed greater effect in the "հ zed" group but 
physiological responses were similar for both groups. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

8140. Barber, Theodore X., & Calverley, David 
— (Medfield a Mass.) geng 

ility, 5 ty, personality: IV. 
with ազան Int 1 chek List. Gei 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 
149-150,—A study with 249 Ss failed to demonstrate 
that either hypnotizability or suggestibility is related 
to personality characteristics as measured by the 
Leary Interpersonal Check List.— Journal abstract. 


8141. Bernstein, Norman R. (Harvard Med. 
Sch.) Observations on the use of with 
burned children on a emn ward. 

x 


nternational 
perimental Hopean m 


8142. Bowers, M. K. The use of hypnosis in the 
treatment of schizophrenia. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1964, 51 (3), 115-124.—Hypnosis is a tool to be 
used sparingly in cases where therapist cannot 
get at the basic material directly by using the avail- 
able conventional techniques. Hypnosis, even when 
effective, prolongs rather than shortens treatment. 
“Perhaps it will be possible to put such patients into 
trances that will continue for days. weeks, or months 
at a time. This might provide these patients with 
the time they so much need in order to find the 
strength and courage to reorganize and grow.”— 
D. Prager. 

8143. Das, J. P. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Relationship between body-sway, hand-levitation, 
and a questionnaire measure of hypnotic suscepti- 
bility. International Journal of Clinical & Experi- 
mental Hypnosis, 1965. 13(1), 26-33.—67 randomly 
selected college students were administered the body- 
sway test, a questionnaire measure of tranceability, 
and an induction procedure utilizing hand-levitation 
to determine hypnotic susceptibility. The 6 Es varied 
in age, sex; 5 of them had little experience as hypno- 
tists. All reference to “hypnosis” was omitted from 
the induction procedure. Significant phi-coefficients 
between body-sway and levitation (.52), levitation 
and tranceability frequency (.28) and intensity (.25), 
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and body-sway and tranceability intensity (33) were 
— (16 ref.) —J ournal abstract. 


8144. Dawson, Joseph G. Noblin, Charles D. 
& — Edwin O. Կամար — U.) 
behavioral predictors ypnotiza- 
. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29 
(1), 76-78—16 female psychology undergraduate 
students were drawn from a pool of 48 Ss. 8 students 
having the highest “oral” scores and 8 having the 
highest "anal" scores were selected by means of the 
— test. 1 of the E's attempted a Taffel-ty; 
verbal.conditioning problem with each of the Ss. In 
a separate phase the 2 remaining E's saw the 16 Ss 
for a hypnotic induction experiment. & comparison 
of the 2 predictors of hypnotic susceptibility revealed 
that the oral-anal measure failed completely to pre- 
dict satisfactory hypnotic Ss while the verbal-condi- 
tioning test was successful at a highly significant 
level.—Jonrnal abstract, 


8145. Fromm, Erika; Sawyer, Jack, & Rosen- 
thal, Vin. (U. Chicago) Hypnotic simulation of 
organic brain Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 482-492.—Hypnosis 
was em as a research tool to create experimen- 
tally conditions which allowed investigation of an 
otherwise unattackable problem—the separation of 
y pe and organic effects of brain injury. 
9 Ss were administered 6 tests commonly emp 
" * — bar prm =e 4 e 

a) normal waking ; pure hypnosis; (c 0- 
sis, with a hypnotically hallucinated Gesetten 
hysteria in which paralysis was d on the 
basis of guilt and identification; and (d) hypnosis. 
with a hypnotically hallucinated organic brain trauma 
leading to the same paralysis, Ratings of organicity 
under Condition d were substantially higher than 
those under the other 3 conditions (which differed 
little among themselves), indicating that signs of 
organic — damage may appear — — P 
experimentally produced ca ic anxiety, in t 
absence of the damage itself. (23 ref.)—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

8146. Gordon, Tesse E., & Freston, Marjorie. 
(U. Michigan) Role-playing and age 
in and nonhypnotized sub Jour- 


nal of Personality, 1964, 32(3), 411-419. —H ypnotiza- 
ble Ss (5 male and 5 female college students) were 
tested in both awake and h ized conditions on a 
word-association test, with and without sets to re- 
spond as children. Performance of these Ss was 
compared with those of nonhypnotizable and hypnoti- 
cally inexperienced Ss in the waking condition. Set 
to give childish responses was effective in all groups 
of Ss, and was not affected by whether or not S was 
hypnotized. Hypnotizable Ss in the awake condition 
gave more adult responses than did nonhypnotizable 
and hypnotically inexperienced, who gave the fewest. 
This last result was interpreted with reference to 
personality differences among volunteers for hypno- 
sis. Neither true age-regression nor role-playing 
interpretations of hypnosis were supported by the 
data.—D. G. Appley. 

8147. Hilgard. Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Profiles 
of hypnotic ability. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1964, 7(2), 136-139.—Ss whose paths into 
hypnosis appear to rest more upon their adventure- 
someness and lack of caution than on other personal 
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qualities tend to be high on the motor subscale, while 
those whose paths into hypnosis rest upon their 
absorption in reading and fantasy tend to score high 
on the subscale representing dreams and regression. 
—M. V. Kline. 


8148. Kolouch, Fred T. (Magic Valley Med. 
Cent., 676 Shoup Ave. W., Twin Falls, Io.) Hyp- 
nosis and surgical convalescence: A study of 
subjective factors in postoperative recovery. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 7(2), 
120-129.—A comparison of the need for hospitaliza- 
tion in hypnotized surgical patients with others pre- 
sumably not hypnotized and treated in both private 
and government hospitals indicated that besides the 
surgery and the psychic factor, a socio-economic 
factor profoundly affects the duration of hospitaliza- 
tion following surgery.—M. V. Kline. 


8149. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) The hypnotic trance, the psy- 
chedelic experience, and the creative act. Ameri- 
can Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 7(2), 
140-147.—Description of hypnosis in relation to 
psychedelic drugs and creativity—M. V. Kline. 


8150. Leckie, F. Hamilton. (Stobhill General 
Hosp. Glasgow, Scotland) Further gynecological 
conditions treated by hypnotherapy. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 
13(1), 11-25.—Study of a reasonably wide and 
representative literature reveals acceptance of the fact 
that emotional states may produce functional changes 
in muscles, viscera, and glands. Application of hyp- 
notherapy to functional conditions encountered in 
gynecological clinical practice proves interesting: 15 
cases of meno-metrorhagia, 17 cases of leucorrhea, 
and 8 cases of infertility are reported, with assessment 
of success. In general, results have proven to be 
satisfactory, although treatment of leucorrhea tends 
to be disappointing. An outline of the method of 
treatment is elaborated and illustrated by representa- 
tive cases. (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


8151. Levitt, Eugene E., & Brady, John Paul. 
(Indiana U. Med. Cent.)  Expectation and per- 
formance in hypnotic phenomena. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 572-574. 
—Expectations concerning the occurrence of 7 phe- 
nomena through hypnotic suggestion were solicited 
from 12 female Ss, all of whom scored high on the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale. Attempts 
were then made to induce these phenomena in the 
ՏՏ. The results indicate that performance and ex- 
pectation were discordant about as often as they were 
in accord. There appeared to be an interaction be- 
tween task and expectation-performance accord.— 
Journal abstract, 


8152. Levitt, Eugene E. Brad: „ John P., & 
Lubin, Bernard. (Indiana U. Med. Cann) pae 
lates of hypnotizability in young women: Anxiety 
and dependency. Journal of Personality, 1963, 31 
(1), 52-57.-"2 measures of anxiety and 1 of de- 
pendency distinguished between groups of hypno- 
tizable and refractory student nurses, according to the 
hypothesis that low anxiety and high dependency are 
associated with hypnotizability, . . . Sign analyses 
of all 6 possible combinations of anxiety and depend- 
ency variables were carried out. For all combina- 
tions, the frequency of Ss whose reactions to hypnosis 
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were predictable according to the hypothesis signifi- 
cantly exceeded chance expectation."—G. T. Lodge. 


8153. Levitt, Eugene E., & Overley, Toner M. 
(Indiana U. Med. Cent.) Experience of the hyp- 
notist as a factor in hypnotic behavior. Inter- 
national Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypno- 
sis, 1965, 13(1), 34-38—A group of student nurse 
volunteers were found to obtain scores on the Stan- 
ford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale which did not 
differ when they were hypnotized by experienced or 
by inexperienced hypnotists. Neither did scores vary 
from Ist to 2nd occasion regardless of the experience 
of the hypnotist. The results are interpreted to mean 
that the factor of hypnotist experience is likely to be 
irrelevant to subject performance in the standardized, 
research situation.—Journal abstract. 


8154. McCord, Hallack. Uses of hypnosis in 
warfare. Journal of the American Society of Psy- 
chosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1964, 11(4), 136- 
141.—Some ideas are presented “of some of the lead- 
ers in the fields of medical and psychological hypnosis 
in the Western World as to how hypnosis might be 
used in warfare. Response from many noted authori- 
ties would tend to indicate hypnosis may have 
considerably more possible military uses."—J. A. 
Liicker. 


8155. Moore, William F. (Sandusky Valley 
Guidance Cent., Tiffin, O.) Effects of posthypnotic 
stimulation of hostility upon motivation. Ameri- 
can Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 7(2), 
130-135.—The hypothesis was supported that low 
motivators verbally express more hostility upon post- 
hypnotic stimulation than do high motivators. The 
findings support the theory of repression as a defense 
against anxiety and current motivation theories. 
M. Kline. 


8156. Moss, C. Scott; Riggen, Gail; Coyne, 
Lolofaye, & Bishop, William. (NIMH, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) Some correlates of the use (or 
disuse) of hypnosis by experienced psychologist- 
therapists. International Journal of Clinical & Ex- 
perimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(1,) 39-50.—147 
psychologist-psychotherapists were compared on the 
basis of their attitude towards the employment of 
hypnosis as a technique in psychotherapy. 1 finding 
was the absence of extensive differences between the 
2 groups in the use of most other therapy techniques, 
though the hypnosis-favorable group made somewhat 
more active use of a wider variety of approaches. 
Doctrine and experience level per se were not sig- 
nificant determinants of the behavior in question. 
A major finding was that those favorably disposed 
were inclined to represent themselves as significantly 
more objective (rather than clinical or intuitive) in 
their frame-of-reference. A number of significant 
biographical correlates were found which led to the 
advancement by speculation of vignettes of the 
extreme attitude groups.—Jowrnal abstract. 


8157. Oetting, E. R. (U. Alberta, Calgary, Can- 
ada) Hypnosis and concentration in study. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 7 (2); 
148-151.—The value and technique of utilizing hyp- 
nosis in problems of concentration relative to study. 


—M. V. Kline. 


8158. Parker, Paul D. & Barber, Theodore X. 
(Boston Ս.) Hypnosis, task-motivating instruc- 
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tions, and learning performance. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69(5), 499—504. 
—40 Ss, including 30 who had been previously rated 
as suggestible and 10 as nonsuggestible, were pre- 
tested and then retested on equivalent forms of 3 
learning tasks: digit symbol substitution, memory for 
words, and abstract reasoning. All Ss received the 
pretests in the same way. The 30 suggestible Ss were 
retested under 1 of the following 3 experimental 
treatments with 10 Ss assigned at random to each 
treatment: task-motivating instructions, hypnotic in- 
duction procedure with task-motivating instructions, 
and control. The 10 nonsuggestible Ss were retested 
under a task-motivating-instructions treatment. Anal- 
yses of covariance indicated that (a) task-motivating 
instructions given alone or following a hypnotic 
induction procedure did not significantly affect per- 
formance on the memory for words or abstract rea- 
soning tasks; and (b) task-motivating instructions 
produced a comparable enhancement a performance 
on the digit symbol substitution task in hypnotized 
and nonhypnotized Ss and in suggestible and non- 
suggestible Ss. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


8159. Platonov, K. 1. Vnushenie i gipnoz v 
svete ucheniya 1. Ք. Pavlova. [Suggestion and hyp- 
nosis in the light of I. Ե. Pavlov’s theory.] Moscow: 
Medgiz, 1961. 56 p.—A brief account of the Pav- 
lovian theory of hypnosis and its application in 
psychotherapy.—/. D. London. 


8160. Slotnick, Robert, & London, Perry. (Stan- 
ford Ս.) Influence of instructions on hypnotic 
and nonhypnotic performance. Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 38-46.—This study 
examined the performance of high- and low-suscepti- 
ble Ss under hypnotic and waking conditions when 
exhortative, analgesic, and other instructions were 
separately controlled and not confounded. 50 female 
Ss, assigned to 1 of 3 experimental or 2 control 
groups, performed 2 maximum effort tasks (Hand 
Dynamometer and Weight Endurance) and 1 skilled 
task (Tremor) in a Base Rate and a Special In- 
struction session. Except for 1 control group that 
always performed awake, all Ss performed both hyp- 
notized and awake in both sessions. Special instruc- 
tions facilitated performance in the hypnotic but not 
the waking state, and exhortative were more effective 
than analgesic instructions. (16 ref.) —Journal ab- 
stract. 

8161. Zamansky, Harold Տ., Scharf, Bertram, & 
Brightbill, Roger. (Northeastern U.) The effect 
of expectancy for hypnosis on prehypnotic per- 
formance. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(2), 236- 
248.—'Word-recognition thresholds were measured 
tachistoscopically in 2 experiments, with Ss operating 
under different expectancies regarding whether or not 
they would be hypnotized during an experimental 
session."  Prehypnotic thresholds were higher in 
sessions where S had been led to expect that he would 
be hypnotized than in sessions where he expected not 
to be hypnotized. Prehypnotic thresholds did not 
differ between sessions where S had similar ex- 
pectancies regarding the subsequent use of hypnosis. 
“The interpretation offered was that when S expects 
to be hypnotized he restricts his prehypnotic per- 
formance in order to allow room for subsequent 
improvement under hypnosis.” (16 ref.)—D. G. 
Appley. 
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Dreams 


8162. Chalfen, L. The use of dreams in psycho- 
analytic group otherapy. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1964, 51 (3), 125-132.— The dream is ongoing 
mentation, related to therapy, an expression of how 
the patient stands in the group. The therapeutic 
factor is not interpretation but affective engagement 
so that anything occurring is felt and responded to 
by all, thus aiding the neurotic to break his repetitive 
patterns and giving the psychotic other important 
relationships in reality. “The 2 way traffic helps 
repressed neurotics to get in touch with their dreams 
coc to get free of their dream world."— 
D. Prager. 

8163. Sheppard, E., & Karon, B. Systematic 
studies of dreams: Relationship between the mani- 
fest dream and associations to the dream elements. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(5), 335-343.— 
“1 dream and its corresponding associations were 
selected from the data on each of 19 hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients. The dreams and associations were 
rated independently and blindly on scales constructed 
to measure various emotional factors. It was found 
that the ratings of the manifest content of the dreams 
correlated highly with the ratings of the associations 
with respect to: degree of hostility, roots of hostility, 
dominance of hostile theme, genitality, and bodily 
mutilation. The scales by which the manifest dream 
and associations were correlated are described and 
some evidence for their validity is presented.”—D. 
Prager. 

8164. Tart, Charles T. (Lab. Human Develop- 
ment, Stanford U.) The hypnotic dream: Meth- 
odological problems and a review of the literature. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(2), 87-99.—Investi- 
gations of the hypnotic dream have been confounded 
by a variety of unrecognized methodological prob- 
lems, such as inadequate specification of demand 
characteristics, trance depth, and nature of the E-S 
relationship. Failure to recognize that Ss have a 
variety of experiences in response to dream sug- 
gestions has further obscured the literature. The 
literature on hypnotic dreams is reviewed. (84 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


8165. Tart, Charles T. (Stanford U.) The 
influence of the experimental situation in hyp- 
nosis and dream research: A case report. Ameri- 
can Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 7(2), 163- 
169.—This case illustrates how aspects of the experi- 
mental situation other than the formal experimental 
manipulations, such as the E-S relationship, can have 
an important effect on the Ss’ dreams.—M. V. Kline. 


Cask HISTORIES 


8166. Bakker, Cornelis B., & Murphy, Solbritt 
Ք. (Ս. Washington Sch. Med.) An unusual case 
of autoscopic hallucinations. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 69(6), 646-649.—A 
young Okinawan woman perceived her double who 
became aggressive toward her, attempted to strangle 
her, and cut off the anterior 1⁄4 of her tongue. Physi- 
cal findings, psychological observations, and historical 
data are reported. A comparison is made between the 
reported case, the usual cases of autoscopic hallucina- 
tions, and cases of multiple personalities. This case 
has features of both. An attempt is made to combine 
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all available data and integrate it into a formulation 
that makes this rare phenomenon more understand- 
able.—Journal abstract. 

8167. Boverman, M., & Adams, J. R. Collabo- 
ration of psychiatrist and clergyman: A case 
report. Family Process, 1964, 3(2), 251-272—A 
description of a psychotic patient and family treated 
in collaboration. The different functions of psy- 
chiatrist and clergyman are discussed, with each 
presenting his view of the case.—J. Haley. 

8168. Bryant, Keith N. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Some clinical notes on reading 
disability. A case report. Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, 1964, 28(6), 323-338—A detailed 
analysis of an emotionally disturbed boy suffering 
serious disability in reading and spelling, and the 
therapeutic steps taken. The  multi-variate ap- 
proaches to this type of problem are discussed.— 
J. 2. Elias. 

8169. Cleveland, Sidney E., Reitman, Edward E., 
& Sheer, Diana. (Baylor U. Coll. Med., Houston) 
Psychological appraisal of conjoined twins. Jour- 
nal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1964, 28(3), 265-270.—Psychological exami- 
nation of 12-yr old, male, inseparably conjoined, or 
so-called "Siamese" twins reveals certain relatively 
superficial differences in intellect and personality. 
However, the over-riding impression is that of 2 
individuals desperately struggling to arrive at some 
kind of personal identity. 1է is suggested that the 
ultimate resolution of their dilemma will involve a 
fusion of identity so that they will come to regard 
themselves as a unified organism rather than 2 sepa- 
rate individuals—Journal abstract. 


8170. Collard, J., Gernay, J. M., & Mormont, C. 
Un cas d’autofellation: Psychothérapie d’orienta- 
tion phenomenologique sous Pertofran. [A case 
of autofellation: Psychotherapy of a phenomenologi- 
cal orientation under Pertofran.] Acta Neurologica 
et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64(7), 668-671.—“A 
case is described of a 22-yr old constitutionally 
psychasthenic Portuguese student who for 3 yr. used 
to practice autofellation. Psychotherapy directed to 
the phenomenology and combined with Pertofran 
succeeded in normalizing, within 3 mo., the neurotic 
and sexual behavior. The authors’ experience leads 
them to recommend this combined therapy in young 
neurotic patients with psychasthenic constitutions." 
Author abstract. 


` 8171. Goduco-Agular, C., & Wintrob, R. Folie 
à famille in the Philippines. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1964, 38(2), 278-201.—"A case of folie à famille 
occurring m a remote Philippine village was pre- 
sented. A review of the literature on psychosis of 
association (folie à deux) has been included, followed 
by a discussion of the role of sociocultural factors 
in the development of the psychosis.”—D. Prager. 


8172. Kobler, Frank J. Casebook in psycho- 
pathology. Staten Island, N. Y.: Alba House, 1964. 
xv, 557 p. $9.75.—25 case histories are presented, 
emphasizing "the person revealing himself through 
his problems," not the counselor or the therapeutic 
process. Records in this book were obtained over 
varying time periods, ranging from an hour inter- 
view plus standard psychological testing, to more 
than 2 years of weekly counseling sessions. The 
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patients, mainly Catholics, show “conflicts and prob- 
lems . . . related to a value system, and consequently 
to a conscience that is particular to a Catholic." 
Chapters are aimed at covering "disturbances that the 
clergyman or physician is likely to meet. . . . There 
are neurotics, psychotics, mental defectives, . . . 
marriage problems, alcoholism, scrupulosity, obses- 
sive compulsive people, homosexuals, delinquents, 
depressives, school problems, adolescent adjustment 
reactions and other problems. -A. M. Bodin. 


8173. Leon, R. L. Dyscultural anxiety reaction. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(2), 271-277.--Ճ 
case study. Social and cultural factors are patho- 
genic agents in the production of some psychiatric 
disorders. A case of social psychiatric syndrome is 
analyzed from the psychodynamic, cultural, and social 
point of view. Dyscultural anxiety reaction encom- 
passes pathogenic environmental forces that point 
toward avenues for therapy. D. Prager. 

8174. McCully, Robert S. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll.) Vampirism: Historical perspective and 
underlying process in relation to a case of auto- 
vampirism. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1964, 139(5), 440-452.—"'The purpose of this paper 
is to offer some information about the nature and 
origin of the vampire image and to relate this in- 
formation to the S of the study. The S was studied 
in depth by a variety of projective techniques, and 
the findings will be reported and discussed. Some 
light may thus be thrown on the dynamics of the 
individual S, and the findings may offer material for 
speculation about possible theoretical correlates."— 
N. H. Pronko. 

8175. Peyser, H. S. A catatonic episode in a 
mathematician. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(3), 
424—437.—Catatonia shows similarities to psycho- 
logical processes in falling asleep and dreaming. The 
catatonic episode is in part an attempt to regain lost 
objects and to protect the self from annihilation. The 
dream, like the catatonic attack, can represent an 
attempt to re-establish contact with, and to rebuild 
the world—D. Prager. 

8176. Pickford, R. W. (Ս. Glasgow, Scotland) 
A deuteranomalous artist. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 55(4), 469-474.—An artist, who 
claimed to be be color blind, according to a report in 
the local newspapers, kindly cooperated in efficient 
color vision tests, 2 long discussions about his paint- 
ings with the writer, and allowed 9 of his paintings 
to be photographed as color transparencies. This 
paper presents notes made during these discussions, 
detailed results of the tests, and a short commentary 
on his paintings.—Journal abstract. 

8177. Ross, 1. Տ. (New York U.) An autistic 
child: Presentation of a clinical case. Pediatric 
Conferences of Babies Hospital Unit, 1959, 2(2), 
1-14.—“The case presented is that of a girl whose 
lack of appetite and extremely poor physical devel- 
opment were repeatedly attributed to the emotional 
consequences of maternal rejection. Extensive physi- 
cal examinations were carried out. The consensus 
of the clinic was that this markedly undernourished, 
retarded child was the product of an unsympathetic, 
nonunderstanding family situation rather than of 
organic neurological or physiological factors. She 
was seen 3 times/week for psychotherapy by a psy- 
chologist. In August 1956 she rather suddenly col- 
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lapsed and expired after 1 day of improvement. 
Neurological diagnosis was: Degenerative encephal- 
opathy, mainly affecting diencephalon, basal ganglia, 
thalamic central grey matter, and ibly mesen- 
cephalic reticular formation.” Detailed neuropatho- 
logical findings are provided.—8B. Rimland. 


8178. Wilson, A. W. Inability to open the 
mouth: An unusual psychosomatic tom. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(4), mee 
The patient's stammering was relieved in psycho- 
analytic treatment but his inability to open his mouth 
remained unchanged. The 2nd symptom was relieved 
surgically after it was found that there was hyper- 
trophy of the coronoid processes bilaterally. is 
paper makes an effort to understand the mandibular 
pathology as an extension oí the same psychopathol- 
ogy as the stammer. The relationship between the 
patient's severe castration anxiety and the belated 
mechanical obstruction diagnosis and surgical treat- 
ment is also considered.—D. Prager. 


PsYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


8179. Berk, R., Cuker, R., Goldart, N., Swerd- 
loff, B., & Wolf, L. A profile study of the appli- 
cant not accepted for treatment at psychiatric 
clinics. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(1), 64-80. 
—186 patients not accepted for service at 5 analytic 
clinics in New York City showed major psycho- 
pathology. Adjustment was marginal, with work 
representing the least affected area. The patient felt 
helpless about himself and unable to find a gratifying 
relationship. He had achieved a relatively high edu- 
cational level and came from a lower-middle economic 
group. He had had previous therapy and was still 
seeking help. Nonaccepted appien did not differ 
markedly at clinics of differing orientation.—D. 
Prager. 


8180. Dippy, Kristin E., & Scott, Morgan E. 
(Boston State Hosp., Mass.) A pilot study of 
occupational therapy as an adjunct to outpatient 
psychotherapy. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1964, 18(5), 199-201—The use of occu- 
pational therapy in the treatment of the psychiatric 
outpatient is relatively infrequent. 4 outpatient cases 
are presented.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8181. Edelson, Marshall (Austen Riggs Cent., 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Ego psychology, group dy- 
namics and the therapeutic community. NYC: 
Grune & Stratton, 1964. xii, 242 p. $8.50.—By way 
of illustration of general methodological principles, a 
theoretical framework derived from the integration 
of ego psychology and group dynamics is applied to 
the organization of a residential psychiatric treatment 
unit. It is shown how group experience, interaction 
between the physical-social environment and the 
individual, and individual psychotherapy can all be 
combined in such a manner as to be appropriate both 
to the disorders being treated and the kind of change 
being sought. A 3 chapter postscript discusses the 
teaching of psychotherapy within such a community 
and 2 appendices present in some detail the house 
rules, community program, and information for 
residents and other staff. (6l-item bibliogr.)—C. M. 
Franks. 

8182. Finn, Geraldine L. Severe character dis- 
orders: Treatment through occupational therapy. 
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American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1964, 
18(5), 185-190.—A resumé of the treatment role of 
the occupational therapist with particular emphasis 
on the psychological contribution afforded the patient 
with severe character disorder through the oppor- 
tunities afforded by therapeutic activities designed 
to develop ego-growth.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8183. Gordon, Sol Are we seeing the right 
patients? Child guidance intake: The sacred cow. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(1), 
131-137.—Child guidance clinics are part of a large 
class of organizations concerned with the treatment 
of maladjusted individuals. Research findings indi- 
cate that such clinics are not adequately serving the 
needs of the community. The assumptive base of 
clinic organization is challenged in the paper, and 
alternate recommendations are presented.—/ournal 
abstract. 


8184, Hunt, Raymond G., & Singer, Judith 
Hagstorm. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Preva- 
lences of religious groups in child-guidance clin- 
ics: Supplementary data. Jourmal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 87-88.—Data are examined 
showing that, when controlled for social class, no 
significant religion-linked process of case selection 
can be demonstrated in a public child-guidance clinic. 
It is concluded that observed departures from popu- 
lation expectancies in the prevalences of religious 
groups in clinics are likely to arise from a class- 
linked process of case selection under conditions of 
nonproportional social class membership by religious 
groups.—Journal abstract, 


8185. Huntley, A. C. & Colarusso, Calvin. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., Philadel- 
phia) Day patients' reactions to vacation closure. 
Mental. Hospitals, 1964, 15(12), 663-664.— Reactions 
of the staff, psychiatric patients, and patients’ rela- 
tives to a month's closing of day hospital program 
were assessed from interviews at the time of reopen- 
ing. Staff reported only minimal effects on patients’ 
conditions.—L. Gurel. 


8186. Keeton, J. E. (VA Hosp., Washington, 
D. C.) Goals and pitfalls of day treatment pro- 
grams. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(11), 640-643.-- 
Noting that “these are the exciting green years of 
psychiatric day treatment” and that “at present, ex- 
perimental approaches and first experiences need to 
be described and evaluated,” several guidelines for 
day center operation are suggested. L. Gurel. 


8187. Koegler, R. R., Brill, N. Q., Epstein, L. d Lé 
& Jordan, S. J. (Ս. Chicago) The vanishing 

American. International Journal of Social Psychia- 

try, 1964, 10(1), 14-18.—In the course of a 3 yr. 

clinical research study of female psychoneurotics be- 

tween 20 and 40 yr., every suitable patient was taken 

from among those applying to the Medical Center as 

well as referring clinics. A total of 84% of those 
accepted either did not start or did not complete 
treatment. A larger than usual number of the appli- 
cants were borderline schizophrenics or psychotics. 
The lower incidence of psychoneurotic females was 
attributed to several possible causes amongst which 
was wide-spread use of tranquillizers by general 
practitioners and a possible basic national character 
change. Appropriate emphasis in psychiatric train- 
ing programs is recommended.—J. R. Cornog. 
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8188. Kolb, Lawrence C. ական. un —— 
metropolis and social psychiatry. Iuternatio 
Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1962, 8(4), 245-9.— 
In New York City the functions of examination and 
legal certification of the mentally ill were centralized 
years ago at 2 major hospitals. The system is now 
outmoded and wasteful since it necessitates numerous 
transfers of patients, unnecessary duplication of ex- 
aminations and failure to provide sustained contact 
between the patient and a therapeutic unit at a critical 
time. The diagnostic and teaching practices of vol- 
untary and local state hospitals are also impaired. 
There is urgent need for decentralization of psychi- 
atric services.—J. R. Cornog. 

8189, Künzler, Erhard. Erfahrungsberichte 
psychoanalytischer Institute. [Reports of the ac- 
tivity of psychoanalytic institutes.] Psyche, Stutt- 
gart, 1964, 18(3), 204-240.--1է is important that each 
treatment center determine the characteristics of the 
particular patient population it serves, since the suc- 
cess of certain methods and the validity of a particu- 
lar theory are often dependent on the particular clien- 
tele served. Such background knowledge would make 
many arguments about the relative efficacy of different 
kinds of therapy pointless. The available reports of 
psychoanalytic (except 1) institutes are compared: 
First Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute (1930); Lon- 
don Psychoanalytic Institute (1936); Chicago PI 
(1942 1947): Central Institute for Psychogenic 
Illnesses in Berlin (1962); Psychosomatic Institute 
of Heidelberg University (1963). —E. W. Eng. 


8190. La Vietes, Ruth; Cohen, Rosalyn; Reens, 
Renee, & Ronall, Ruth. Day treatment center and 
school: Seven years experience. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(1), 160-169.—The ef- 
fectiveness of day treatment, with school integrated 
into the treatment plan, for psychiatrically ill chil- 
dren, is assessed and found to have a valid place in 
the gap between child guidance clinics and residential 
centers. Clinical outcome depends on diagnosis, 
therapeutic responsiveness, family dynamics, socio- 
cultural factors, and educational potential. Journal 
abstract, 

8191, Rada, R., Draper, Ք., & Daniels, Ք. Տ. 
A therapeutic waiting area experience for patients 
with chronic psychiatric illness. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3), 191-192—A receptionist- 
hostess with no previous experience in dealing with 
psychiatric patients greeted patients on arrival. When 
appropriately structured, the waiting period may pro- 
vide a supportive therapeutic milieu and opportunity 
to relate to others and practice in effective commu- 
nication.—D. Prager. 

8192. Ramot, Joshua, & Jaffe, Ruth. Day hos- 
pital service in an open psychiatric hospital four 
years follow, up. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1964, 2(2), 186-191.—4 years 
follow up of a day hospital service is presented. The 
service is part of an open psychiatric hospital offering 
active treatment, It is believed that up to 7095 of 
the patients in an open unit could be cared for in a 
Day Hospital Service. The indications for day hos- 
pitalization, the technical problems and the resistance 
from both patients and staff members are discussed.— 
Author abstract. 


8193. Small, S. M. Psychiatric facilities and 
functions—an overview. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
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1964, 38(2), 248-261.—Professionals in the Health 
Service field are obligated to assume active leader- 
ship in planning, building, and implementing compre- 
hensive community mental health centers and to 
return the mentally ill to their rightful place in the 
human community. Community programs must be 
small enough so that personal relationships with 
concern, sincere interest, and empathy for individuals 
are not lost.—D. Prager. 


8194. Weinstein, Louis. (VA Hosp., Montrose, 
N. Y.) Real and ideal discharge criteria. Mental 
Hospitals, 1964, 15(12), 680-683—23 criteria for 
discharge of psychiatric patients were developed from 
responses of staff in a large psychiatric hospital. 
Those actually used by discharging physicians in 94 
cases bore no relationship to “ideal” discharge cri- 
teria as defined by 10 psychiatrists. In practice, 
social/behavioral and environmental considerations 
outweighed intrapsychic factors as bases for dis- 
charge actions. Ability of a patient to make a voca- 
tional adjustment received minimal attention —L. 
Gurel. 


8195. Zinberg, Norman E. (Ed.) Psychiatry 
and medical practice in a general hospital. NYC: 
International Universities Press, 1964. xi, 364 p. 
$7.50.—Folowing the introduction on the develop- 
ment and operation of a psychiatric service in a 
general hospital, this book is a progress report on this 
work. Divided into 3 sections of 21 papers by 15 
psychiatrists and 2 psychologists, (14 of the papers 
have appeared elsewhere) it describes: the develop- 
ment of the underlying thinking of the method, the 
methods used in teaching medical psychology, and 
psychiatric service and the community. This program 
has a psychoanalytic orientation and its success “can 
be measured by the large number of applicants for 
residency training each year.” C. E. Kew. 


Institutional Care 


8196. Dentler, Robert A., & Mackler, Bernard. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Effects on socio- 
metric status of institutional pressure to adjust 
among retarded children. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 81-89.—Findings 
from a study of the social effects of pressures to 
adjust to a new group environment, as these were 
felt by newly arrived boys in a state hospital and 
training center for mentally retarded children. Pre- 
vious research reveals a correlation between cottage 
status and mental ability, and status and conformity to 
institutional norms. This study examined processes 
underlying these relations. For 29 retardates, mean 
age 9.6 yr., mean IQ 56, group status initially corre- 
lated highly and positively with mental ability, social 
initiative as measured by observed frequency of at- 
tempted contacts with peers, and restriction of conduct 
as measured by frequency of aide discipline. In the 
2nd mo. of cottage life, following severe restriction 
by aides, these relationships changed : the abler, hence 
more frequently restricted boys, experienced a decline 
in status. Thus the effect of the institution is to 
control social relations by restricting activity and so 
modify group structure as to make relative ability, 
social or mental, a liability. Initially, the function of 
institutionalization is to conserve individual disabili- 
ties.—Journal abstract. 
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8197. English, Harold M. A state hospital 
moves into community mental health services. 
Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(12), 698-700.—4A. region- 
alized unit system and "open hospital" policy were 
instituted at Eastern Shore State Hospital, which 
"was probably no better and no worse than most 
state institutions." "These changes were followed Ե 
a coordination of services with county mental health 
clinics. Hospital and local nurses were the focal 
points of coordination. Assistance was also provided 
Kai in establishing day care programs.—L. 

urel. 

8198, Klett, Shirley L., Berger, D. G., Lee, G. S., 
& Rice, C. E. (VÀ, Perry Point, Md.) Patient 
evaluation of the psychiatric ward. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 347-351.—Ward 
Evaluation Scale (WES) records were obtained on 
170 Ss. Consistent differences between the wards, 
for age and sex, were found, Ss ready to leave the 
hospital were more critical than those who were to 
stay, and heterogeneity of variance was noted.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


8199, Knights, Ward, & Kramer, David. (Cleve- 
land Psychiatric Inst, O.) Chaplaincy role-func- 
tions as seen by mental patients and staff. Journal 
of Pastoral Care, 1964, 18, 154-160.—A questionnaire 
study to ascertain existing attitudes of both staff and 
patients of the Cleveland Psychiatric Institute was 
conducted with a 65% return from patients and a 
79% return from staff. The staff showed a highly 
positive perception of the chaplain functioning (1) 
as a leader of religious worship, (2) in the adminis- 
tration of sacraments, and (3) in visitations in gen- 
eral and with the physically ill. The patient group 
showed a highly positive perception of the chaplain 
functioning as (1) and (3).--Օ. Strunk. 

8200. Lewinsohn, Peter M., & Nichols, Robert 
C. (Indiana U. Med. Cent) The evaluation of 
changes in psychiatric patients during and after 
hospitalization. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(2), 272-279.—This study was designed to 
evaluate the nature of the changes which occur in 
mental hospital patients during their stay in the 
hospital and in the 6 mo. following discharge. 45 
patients were evaluated extensively on admission to 
the hospital, at time of discharge, and again 6 mo. 
after discharge. The majority of the changes oc- 
curred between admission and discharge and were 
maintained at follow-up. The social adjustment of 
the patients at follow-up was commensurate with their 
pre-morbid level of functioning —Author summary. 


8201. Liddell, D. W., Herbert, Eileen, & Crotty, 
Isabel. (King's Coll. Hosp. England) Problem 
of the geriatric patient in the mental hospital. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1962, 8 
(4), 250-255.—The total intake of patients over age 
65 to St. Francis Hospital in the year 1958-9, was 
analyzed. The Ss were found to present problems 
similar to those of younger age groups and to have 
an equivalent rate of remission but the problem of 
rehabilitation of the aged was complicated by their 
greater isolation in the community. Dominant family 
history in the affective psychosis was demonstrated 
from manifest family information and in paranoid 
patients the suggestion of paternal loss in early years 
seemed to be indicated as a precipitating factor in the 
genesis of the illness.—J. R. Cornog. 
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8202. Long, R. Տ. (USAF Hosp, Scott AFB, 


ու) Changing attitudes about mental illness 
thro *"remotivation." Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1963, 19(3), 338-341.— The efficacy of the 


Remotivation Technique with ward personnel was 
investigated. The Custodial Mental Illness Idiology 
Scale (CMI) was given to ward personnel from 3 
shifts on 4 wards of chronic Ss and 4 wards of acute 
Ss at the beginning and end of a 3 mo. remotivation 
period. A significant change in attitude was noted. 
“These results suggest that the custodial, antithera- 

tic attitude so prevalent in mental hospitals can 

modified when the ward personnel are provided 
with a technique designed for them and which en- 
courages and allows them to become identified as 
members of the treatment team.“ -E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

8203. MacAndrew, C., & Edgerton, R. (Ս. 
California, Los Angeles) A procedure for inter- 
rogating non-professional ward employees. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 347- 
353.—The procedure here proposed constitutes a 
flexible, objective, and administratively economical 
technique for the interrogation of nonprofessional 
ward employees. These employees find the procedure 
to be both practicable and inherently interesting and 
the information they provide is characterized by high 
inter- judge reliability—Author summary. 

8204. Norton, Y. Intensive occupational ther- 
apy combined with ward activity: One approach 
toward the re-integration of the personality of the 
chronically ill female patient. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1964, 38(3), 451-457.—415 females, ages 18-78 
were studied for 2 yr. A successful ward activity 
program requires adequate attendant training in atti- 
tudes, psychiatric theory, and craft media.—D. 
Prager. 

8205. Vail, D. J. The mental hospital in a free 
society. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(2), 341- 
347.—Patients should be paid for the work they do 
in institutions. They should also be billed for serv- 
ices and taxed. If work is part of therapy, we need 
better definitions of therapy. Families of patients 
and volunteers should have greater voices in policy 
than they now possess. There should be a greater 
approximation of social modes inside and outside 
the mental hospital. D. Prager. 

8206. Williams, Meyer, & Halperin, Louis. (VA 
Hosp., W. Side, Chicago, III.) ork therapy for 
psychiatric patients in a general hospital. Mental 
Hospitals, 1964, 15(10), 572-573.—More than 1200 
patients during the almost 10 yr. of the program's 
operation have been employed on an unpaid, 1⁄-time 
basis. “From our experience we heartily recommend 
work therapy in the general hospital setting despite 
the relative shortness of hospital stay and the psycho- 
logically unsophisticated personnel who will deal with 
the psychiatric patients. L. Gurel. 


Community Services 


8207. Gruenberg, E. M., & Brandon, S. (Colum- 
bia U. Med. Sch.) Evaluating community treat- 
ment programs. Mental Hospitals, 1964, 15(11), 
617-619.—Noting that "there is little general agree- 
ment about how to measure success" of community 
mental health programs, 2 criterion indices are pro- 
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posed for evaluative research: (1) prevention of new 
cases oí long-term hospitalization, and (2) decrease 
in the social disability associated with mental dis- 
order.—L. Gurel. 


Case Work 


8208. Kadushin, Alfred. Research in psycho- 
therapy of significance to social casework: The 
“good” client, the "good" therapist," the “good 
relationship. Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1964, 
13(3-4), 221-243.—4A comprehensive review of the 
past decade of literature on: (1) identification of the 
patient who makes profitable use of psychotherapy 
and the converse, (2) the nuances of the relationship 
between patient and therapist, and (3) the "effective" 
psychotherapist. Significance of this to the social 
worker doing psychotherapy is discussed.—C. 17. 
Page. 

8209. Tauber, Gisela. Prevention of posthospital 
relapse through treatment of relatives. Journal of 
the Hillside Hospital, 1964, 13(3-4), 158-169.— 
Observations in the Aftercare Clinic of Hillside Hos- 
pital resulted in theorizing about the nature of the 
family origin of the illness (schizophrenia). Several 
hypotheses were drawn concerning family treatment 
approaches and specifically the role of the caseworker 
as therapist.—C. W. Page. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


8210. Allarde, Pacific G. (Dept. Vocational Edu- 

cation, Manila, Philippines) Guidance and counsel- 
ling services in vocational schools in the Phillip- 
pines. Guidance Review, 1964, 2(4), 135-137.— 
Vocational guidance is provided to boys and girls 
even before they are admitted to the vocational 
centers in the Philippines. In schools they are 
assisted in solving their vocational, educational, social, 
and personal problems through counselling. Follow 
up and research programs form a part of the guidance 
service.—U. Pareek. 
. 8211. Blanton, Smiley. Pastoral counseling in 
industry. Pastoral Counselor, 1964, 2(2), 3-12.— 
The main problem between employer and employee 
1s on an emotional level. Industrial counseling is 
needed and the pastoral counselor is prepared to make 
a worthwhile contribution.—C. E. Ke. 

8212. Bowers, Margaretta K., Jackson, Edgar 
N., Knight, James A., & LeShan, (imu sd 
Counseling the dying. NYC: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1964. v, 183 p. $4.50.—Dying is considered 
as a medico-psycho-religious experience and repre- 
sentatives of each viewpoint contribute. The place 
and importance of each function around the dying is 
treated. Emphasis is placed on integrating these 
functions for the greater benefit of the patient. While 
the treatment is somewhat popular rather than tech- 
nical, the authors write capably in their fields and 
are obviously widely experienced and informed 
around the basic issues of death. Case histories are 
e ore brief interview excerpts are given.— 
8213. Brayfield, Arthur H. Counseling and pub- 
lic employment. American Psychologist, 1964, 19 
(11), 852-854.—This is the statement of the author 
before a house Select Subcommittee on Labor. “With 
respect to counseling, the public employment service 
requires well-trained staff. This means, Ist that its 
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salary scales for counselors must be competitive. . . . 
2nd, the shortages of trained counselors are such that 
adequate training stipends must be made available to 
qualified individuals who will undertake full-time 
programs of professional preparation, 3rd, research 
grants should be made available to qualified investi- 
gators who will undertake the kinds of occupational 
research that will help to answer the many questions 
about vocational effectiveness and career development 
which are still unresolved. The wise use of its 
human resources is a basic test of the effective func- 
tioning of a democratic nation. Vocational counsel- 
ing under the auspices of a public employment service 
can contribute materially to the achievement of this 
goal.“ . J. Lachman. 


8214. Fullmer, Daniel W., & Bernard, Harold 
W. Counseling: Content and process. Chicago, 
III.: Sci. Res. Assoc., Inc., 1964. ix, 278 p. $5.25.— 
Underlying the authors' theoretical position is the be- 
lief that the counselor should intervene in the coun- 
selee's life pattern when societal values are at stake. 
To prove effective, the counselor must play an active, 
dynamic role in the counseling relationship. The 
ultimate test of counseling is whether or not signif- 
icant, productive changes occur in a person's life, 
The authors look toward the family unit as the locus 
of couselee adjustment; they also discuss how the 
counselor can work with groups in school settings. 
Standards for the training of future counselors are 
provided and the need for definitive research in coun- 
seling is underscored. (249 annotated ref.)—L. J. 
Cantoni. 


8215. Ganter, Grace, & Polansky, N. Predicting 
a child's accessibility to individual treatment from 
diagnostic groups. Journal of Social Work, 1964, 
9(3), 56-63.—Clients between ages of 6 to 12, seen 
in a Cleveland guidance center were classified into 
diagnostic groups. 2 traits were found to be related 
to degree of accessibility of the client to casework 
treatment; they were: (1) understanding by the client 
of his purpose for being at the clinic and its function 
in helping him, and (2) the ability of the client to 
maintain sustained activity span.—G. Elias. 


8216. Harvey, L. V. 'The use of non-profes- 
sional auxiliary counselors in staffing a counseling 
service. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11 
(4), 348-351.—In Australia marriage counseling 
services are mainly staffed by nonprofessional coun- 
sellors who are carefully selected and trained, and 
have a healthy motivation for the work. The super- 
vised use of this source of suitable man-power enables 
a wider use to be made of the limited number of pro- 
fessionallv educated persons in the community. The 
success of this practice in Australia has implications 
for communities faced with a shortage of counsellors 
in the fields of mental health, delinquency, adult proba- 
tion. rehabilitation, alcoholism and other areas of com- 
munity need. Tt is suggested that psychologists should 
seek leadership roles within this movement.—Author 
abstract. 

8217. Kagan, Norman. (Michigan State U.) 
Three dimensions of counselor encapsulation. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(4). 361- 
365.—3 factors in counselor cultural encapsulation are 
discussed: (1) A tendency to stereotype members of a 
sub-culture in terms of the modal characteristics of 
that sub-culture—the reification of sociological data; 
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(2) Inadequacies in counselor education programs— 
the implied assumption that classroom sessions and 
ñeld experiences are likely to alter deep-rooted atti- 
tudes and beliefs on the part of the student counselor ; 
(3) Counselor role definitions which foster rigidity 
of counselor performance—the inclusion of current 
tactics and practices in descriptions of the goals and 
role of the school counselor. Illustrations of the 
influence of these factors on practice are provided and 
suggestions for change offered —Author abstract, 


8218, Krumboltz, John D., & Thoresen, Carl E. 
(Stanford U.) The effect of behavioral counseling 
in group and individual settings on information- 
seeking behavior. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 11(4), 324-335.--192 Grade 11 pupils were 
randomly assigned to individual and group counseling 
settings in which the following 4 procedures were 
used by the special counselors: (a) reinforcement of 
verbal information-seeking behavior, (b) presentation 
of a tape-recorded model interview followed by rein- 
forcement counseling, (c) presentation of film or film- 
strip plus discussion as a control procedure and (d) 
inactive control. Findings: (a) Model-reinforcement 
and reinforcement counseling produced more external 
information-seeking behavior than control procedures, 
(b) With a male model, model-reinforcement counsel- 
ing surpassed reinforcement counseling for males but 
not for females. (c) Groups and individual settings 
were about equally effective on the average but inter- 
actions were found with counselor-schools, sex of Ss 
and treatment s. (16 ref.)—Author abstract. 


8219. Magoon, Thomas. (U. Maryland) 1ո- 
novations in counseling. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1964, 11(4), 342-347.—The press of in- 
creasing demands for counseling services and the in- 
sufficient pool of professional manpower give counsel- 
ing and clinical psychologists strong incentives to 
consider critically our present practices in light of 
these problems. This paper considers only one area 
of innovation in evaluation and treatment practices, 
namely the use of audio and audiovisual media for 
transmission of information. Concrete examples of 
rationale, mechanisms and illustrative content are pro- 
vided. While the effects of such usage remain an 
empirical question, the potential exists for finite 
amounts of professional man hours to reach far larger 
numbers of individuals than those now seeking tradi- 
tional counseling or clinical services—Author abstract. 


8220. Matulef, Norman J., Warman, Roy E., & 
Brock, Timothy. (Washington U.) Effects of 
brief vocational counseling on temporal orienta- 
tion. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(4), 
352-356.—A process which leads a person to assess 
his plans and resources and make a personally sig- 
nificant decision may cause enlargement of the per- 
son's time perspective. 103 college students seeking 
vocational counseling were assigned to pretested and 
unpretested counseled and held out groups. Temporal 
orientation was measured by number of temporal 
words chosen for a story, duration of a written story 
and distribution of associations to “self” in near and 
remote, past and future time categories. Differences 
between counseled and held out Ss were consistent 
with hypothesized enlargement effect, and the story 
duration results were reliable. Post hoc analysis sug- 
gested the effect was specific to future time.—Author 
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8221. Mendelsohn, Gerald A., & Geller, Marvin 
H. (U. California, Berkeley) Structure of client 
attitudes toward counseling and their relation to 
client-counselor similarity. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 63-72.—Client attitudes to- 
ward their counseling experience were assessed by a 
post-counseling questionnaire, A cluster analysis of re- 
sponses indicated 3 clusters, Evaluation, Comfort-Rap- 
port, and Judged Counselor Competence w hich show 
unexpectedly low positive correlations w ith each other. 
The relationship of client-counselor similarity on the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator to client attitudes varies 
as a function of cluster content and nature of sample: 
Evaluation is curvilinear with similarity, middle sim- 
ilarity producing highest scores ; Comíort- Rapport is 
related to high similarity for freshmen but to middle 
similarity for nonfreshmen ; the effects of similarity 
tend to be more pronounced in opposite- than in same- 
sex pairings; high ratings of Judged Competence are 
associated with particular test dimensions rather than 
with overall similarity. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8222. Pavri, Dina M. (Ս. Nagpur, India) The 
autobiography as an aid in adolescent counselling. 
Guidance Keview, 1964, 2(4), 130-134.—The auto- 
biography is an important tool for counseling. The 
counsellor has to be careful in interpreting autobiog- 
raphy, since it is a kind of projective tool, Autobiog- 
raphy may give good 7 of needs, capabilities, and 
capacity of a child.—U. Pareek. 

8223. Ryan, T. Antoinette, & Krumboltz, John 
D. (Oregon State U.) Effect of planned rein- 
forcement counseling on client decision-making 
behavior. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 
11(4), 315-323.— The purpose of the study was to test 
the hypothesis that frequency with which clients make 
decision and deliberation responses increases with 
selective counselor reinforcement of the these re- 
sponses. Ss were 60 male students enrolled in a psy- 
chology course, assigned randomly to 2 counselors and 
3 treatment groups: (1) decision responses rein- 
forced; (2) deliberation responses reinforced; (3) 
decision and deliberation responses nonreinforced. 1 
20-min. semi-structured counseling interview divided 
into operant, treatment and exinction periods, was 
held with each S. Findings confirmed the hypothesis. 
Counselor reinforcement of decision and deliberation 
responses increased significantly frequencies of rein- 
forced responses. Generalization of decision-making 
behavior to noncounseling setting was found.—Author 
abstract. 


8224. Sattler, Jerome M. (U. North Dakota) 
Counselor competence, interest and time perspec- 
tive. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1964, 11(4), 
357-360.—Participants of the 1961-1962 National De- 
fense Education Act Guidance Institute at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota were evaluated by 2 measures 
of counselor competence, 1 interest measure (the High 
School Counselor scale of the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord Occupational Form D) and 2 future and 1 past 
time perspective measures. The hypothesis that more 
competent counselors or those having an interest pat- 
tern resembling that of a high school counselor would 
have a longer future time perspective was partially 
confirmed by the Kuder D scores significant correla- 
tion with 1 future time perspective measure. The re- 
sults also suggest that subjective judgments of coun- 
selor competence are not related to either time per- 
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spective or to the occupational interest pattern of a 
high school counselor.—Author abstract. 

8225. Schwebel, Milton. (New York U.) Ideol- 
ogy and counselor encapsulation. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1964, 11(4), 366-369.—Counselor 
isolation from social realities, a cause of recent self- 
criticism, is analyzed in terms of the forces impinging 
on this, as on other, professions during its lifetime. 
At its inception counseling was part of the movement 
to raise the educational and social level of the com- 
munity. With the passing years the concepts that de- 
termine practice and research were influenced by an 
ideology that tended to resist change. Man came to 
be thought of as static, his potential largely predeter- 
mined, his capacities fixed. There was movement 
from the real to the “safe” intrapsychic world, from 
commitment to nondirection. The realignment of so- 
cial dynamcis now requires a reassessment of the 
prevailing ideology —Author abstract. 

8226. Weitz, H. Behavior change through guid- 
ance. NYC: Wiley & Sons, 1964. xiii, 225 p. 
$6.50.—The process of behavior modification is ex- 
plained on the basis of a Behavior Product Theory. 
Modification in guidance is achieved through the col- 
laborative problem-solving activity of client and coun- 
selor. Model is S-R type. Author suggests step-by- 
step procedure for promoting behavioral change: (1) 
problem identification, (2) structural planning, (3) 
structural activation, (4) generalization, and (5) 
evaluation.—R. F. Wagner. 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


8227. Aubry, J., & Bargues, Ք. (28, boulevard 
Raspail, Paris 75 France) Les nourrices d'un 
placement familial curatif des carences affectives 
graves de la premiére enfance. [Foster mothers in 
charge of disturbed children.] L'Evolution Psy- 
chiatrique, 1964, 29 (3), 411-436.—7 yr. of psychiatric 
experience focused on the foster mother's personality 
and role in the rehabilitation of severely disturbed 
children, Psychotherapy with child and mother was 
ongoing, but was not attempted with the foster mother 
because it might provoke an aggressive reaction or 
damage relationships by making a “case” out of the 
child, Favorable results justifed this procedure, 
Case summaries are illustrative.—L. A. Ostlund. 


8228. Bell, J. E. A theoretical position for 
family group therapy. Family Process, 1963, 2(1), 
1-14.—An essay delineating some of the author's 
thoughts on family therapy over the past 11 yr. in 
Which he emphasizes that right from the onset of 
therapy the focus should be on the group rather than 
the individual. Contrast with group therapy is made, 
Some questions of technique discussed, and a process 
of family change is set forth.—I. Glick. 


8229. Carroll, E. լ, Cambor, C. G., Leopold 
V., Miller, M. D., & Reis, W. J. Peychotherapy 3 
marital couples. Family Process, 1963,2 (1), 25-33. 
--Ճ general discussion of indications for, advantages 
and disadvantages of family therapy. 2 case reports 
are given. Of 6 Cases seen by the group, 4 made sig- 
fiot gains, while the other 2 were unimproved.— 

. Glick. 


8230. Ehrenwald, J. Family diagnosis and 


mechanisms օք psychosocial defense. Famil 
Process, 1963, 2(1), 121-131.—2nd of a series of 95 
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pers attempting to delineate patterns of family inter- 
action for the purposes of arriving at a diagnostic 
schema for the family as a whole. Method used is 
an Inventory of 30 traits and attitudes “descriptive of 
interpersonal habitual relationships in family mem- 
bers. 4 major patterns have emerged from the 
author's work with families and are described—J. 
Glick. 

231. Elbert, Shirley; Rosman, Bernice; Minu- 
chin, Salvador, & Guerney, Bernard. A method 
for the clinical study of family interaction. Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(5), 885- 
894.—2 tools designed to study family interaction are 
discussed in their diagnostic application, Information 
about family members’ percepts of each other, social 
roles assigned to and assumed by family members and 
facets of interpersonal and intrapersonal disturbance 
illustrate clinical use of these techniques.—Journal 
abstract. 

8232. Feldman, Sandor Տ. The attraction of 
“the other woman.” Journal of the Hillside Hos- 
pital, 1964, 13(1), 3-17.—The husband who loves and 
respects his wife but finds himself in an affair involv- 
ing love and/or passion with another woman is dis- 
cussed. A number of case histories are analyzed in 
seeking for possible neurotic disturbances underlying 
this love behavior. Psychoanalytic theoretical ex- 
planations of specific infantile or childhood situations 
are given.—C. W. Page. 


8233. Goodrich, D. W., & Boomer, D. S. Ex- 
perimental assessment of modes of conflict resolu- 
tion. Family Process, 1963, 2(1), 15-24.—A report 
of an experimental technique for studying the coping 
behavior of husband and wife when they attempt to 
resolve a marital conflict. 50 paid volunteer couples 
between 18 and 27 yr. of age were asked to match 
colors—some unmatchable—to see how the couple 
coped with puzzling or ambiguous situations. A gen- 
eral discussion of results is given, with the authors 
relating the "ability to achieve perspective on the 
situation and maintenance of self-esteem" to adequacy 
of coping.—/. Glick. 

8234. Haberman, Paul W. (National Council 
Alcoholism, Inc., N YC) Psychological test score 
changes for wives of alcoholics during periods of 
drinking and sobriety. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(2), 230-232.—35% of the 537 mar- 
ried women in the representative sample used in the 
Midtown Manhattan Study had Index scores of 4 or 
more symptoms, connoting a moderate degree of dis- 
turbance. 41% of the 156 wives used in the present 
investigation revealed 4 or more symptoms when 
their husbands were abstinent, and 43% of those 114 
wives whose spouses were currently abstaining, had 
symptom scores of 4 or more at the time of the inter- 
view. These women, therefore, had comparable 
Scores to the Midtown wives, although the wives of 
alcoholics did report slightly more symptoms, even 
when their spouses were sober. The results do not 
support the early theories about the alcoholic mar- 
riage, which usually emphasized the wife's neurotic 
need for her spouse to continue drinking. They sug- 
gest that the less disturbed the wife of an alcoholic is, 
the more favorably she will react to his achieving 
sobriety and they form additional evidence that less 
disturbed persons may react more positively to en- 
vironmental improvement.—Journal summary. 
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8235. Haberman, Paul W. Some characteristics 
of alcoholic marriages differentiated by level of 
deviance. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 
27(1), 34-36.--Ճ sample of 262 women married to 
alcoholics were asked about their childhood, courtship, 
and marital experiences, stressing their husbands’ 
drinking behavior and their own attitudes toward 
marriage and alcoholism. The sample was divided 
into 2 groups based on the level of social or economic 
deviance associated with the husband’s drinking, and 
comparisons were made between the 2 “deviance 
groups” on personal and marital characteristics. The 
group with more deviance associated with the hus- 
band’s drinking indicated more disturbance in their 
background and less successful marital outcome.— 
Journal abstract. 

8236. Hurvitz, Nathan. (U. Judiasm, Los An- 
geles) Control roles, marital strain, role devia- 
tion, and marital adjustment. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1965, 27(1), 29-31.—The superor- 
dinate-subordinate role relationship in marriage was 
measured with a Control Roles Attitude Scale, marital 
strain and role deviation were measured with a 
Marital Roles Inventory, and adjustment in marriage 
was measured with a Marital Adjustment Test. The 
findings secured from a middle-class sample with these 
instruments indicate that there are no clear-cut asso- 
ciations between the variables studied. It is proposed 
that the relationship between these variables be in- 
vestigated with sociological instruments for measur- 
ing control roles, marital strain, and role deviation; 
and with psychological instruments for measuring 
personality characteristics. ournal abstract. 

8237. Jones, D. M. Binds and unbinds. Family 
Process, 1964, 3(2), 323-331.—A description of a 
family, with excerpts of verbatim conversation, which 
discusses the processes of the family members bind- 
ing and unbinding in relation to one another—J. 
Haley. 

8238. Kellner, Robert. Family ill health. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1963. xi, 112 p. $4.50. 
—Working with families from a laboring-class sector 
in North Britain, 2 general practitioners set out to 
determine what really happen to members of a family 
when one of its group becomes ill. 60 families were 
identified as having had some amount of interaction 
between members. In 48 cases, spread of ill health 
had apparently occurred. Interaction occurred mostly 
between mother and children; only once had it oc- 
curred between father and child.—H. Angelino. 

8239. Landis, Judson T. &  Poffenberger, 
Thomas. (Ս. California, Berkeley) The marital 
and sexual adjustment of 330 couples who chose 
vasectomy as a form of birth control. Journal of 
Marriage & Family, 1965, 27 (1), 57-58.—A question- 
naire study was made of 330 couples who had chosen 
vasectomy as a means of birth control. The couples 
gave economic considerations as important in their 
decision to choose sterilization and to have vasectomy 
rather than salpingectomy. The respondents reported 
great improvement in their sex life following the 
operation; and, in retrospect, almost all were glad 
that they had had the vasectomy.—Journal abstract. 


8240. Levinger, George. (Western Reserve U.) 
Marital cohesiveness and dissolution: An integra- 
tive review. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1965, 27 (1), 19-28.—Marriage is considered as a spe- 
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cial instance of social groups in general. Marital co- 
hesiveness and divorce are viewed in terms of the 
properties of group cohesiveness, It is suggested, 
therefore, that the strength of the marital relationship 
is a direct function of social and psychological attrac- 
tion and barrier forces inside the marriage, and an in- 
verse function of such influences from alternate rela- 
tionships. Findings from major investigations of 
marri and divorce are cited to illustrate the a 
plicability of the conceptual framework.—Journal ab- 
stract, 


8241. Levinger, George. (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) Altruism in dia A test of the 
Buerkle-Ba battery. Journal of Marriage & 
the Family, 1965, 27(1), 32-33.—The Yale Marital 
Interaction Battery was employed in a study of mar- 
ried couples. First, the original items were used; 
later, a revised version was constructed. Neither 
form discriminated significantly between groups of 
married couples differing in marital satisfaction. It 
appears that this approach to measuring marital al- 
truism should be re-examined.—Journal abstract, 


8242. Michel, A., & Texier, G. La responsabilité 
du couple devant la procréation. [The responsibil- 
ity of married couples before procreation.] L'Evolu- 
tion. Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(3), 499-522.—250 Ss 
interviewed concerning attitudes toward birth control 
included 17% couples who came together, 78% women 
alone, and 5% men alone, Among many findings 
were: (1) 75% of the women hoped for 2-3 children; 
(2) 75% of the couples planned their family before 
marriage; (3) 66% of the women feared pregnancy ; 
(4) among recently married couples who had achieved 
their desired number of children, 30% practiced abor- 
tion; and (5) 9422 of the couples seemed aware of the 
9 of sex education for their children.—L. A. 

nd. 


8243. Most, Elizabeth. Measuring change in 
marital satisfaction. Journal of Social Work, 1964, 
9(3), 64-70.—A scale designed to measure expressed 
marital satisfaction showed that females counseled at 
a marriage counseling center became more satisfied 
with their marriages as counseling progressed.—G. 
Elias. 

8244. Murrell, Stanley A., & Stachowiak, James 
G. The family group: Deveopment, structure, and 
therapy. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 
27(1), 13-18.—The family group is discussed with 
respect to developmental and structural characteristics. 
Disturbed families are reviewed as being unable to 
adopt a flexible approach to solving problems and as 
being highly resistant to any attempt to change their 
patterns of intrafamilial interactions and relationships. 
The family group therapy process is described as con- 
sisting of 2 phases, evaluation and change, with no 
clear separation between them.—Journal abstract. 


8245. Prichard, Stephen G. Changing family 
patterns: Sources of tension between the indi- 
vidual and society. Pastoral Counselor, 1964, 2(2), 
16-25.—The middle-class child has lost the models of 
authority with which identification most easily occurs 
and the ego finds difficulty in becoming a separate 
entity. Aggression diffused or turned against the 
self feeds the anxiety and guilt, making the indi- 
vidual's relationships more sensitive but less secure.— 

Kew. 
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hesis offered is that concern with 
somatic function and even slightly tenuous psycho- 
sexual identification may constitute vulnerability to 
adverse psychological reaction.—Jowrnal abstract. 

8248. Titchener, J. L., D'Zmura, T., Golden, M., 
& Emerson, R. Family transaction and derivation 
of individuality, Family Process, 1963, 2(1), 95- 
120.—A report of an experimental method in research 
on family interaction. Ss were families of patients 
who ied because of neurotic symptoms. Task was 
for the family to “reconcile their differences in opinion 
roam revealed in a questionnaire administered to 
each family member.” e Os used tapes, films, and 
notes of direct observation to record the family trans- 
actions. The authors believe that “a young person 
elaborates an identity and develops his sense of it 
from the communicative interplay of the family.” A 
case is presented in detail to illustrate. J. Glick. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


8249. Rehabilitation Centers, Association of. 
1964 of Rehabilitation Facilities. Jour- 
nal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30(3), 21-72.—An up-to- 
date listing of rehabilitation facilities in the US and 
Canada.—ÀM. A. Seidenfeld. 

8250. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Psychische Hy- 
Ë Tndust rung, Ethik. [Mental hygiene, 
industrialization, ethics.] Mensch und Arbeit, 1964, 
16(5/6), 7-18.—Unrequited acquisitiveness and envy 
of the possession of others incited by modern ad- 
vertising contributes to the aggressive character of 
our times and Increase in crime, especially robbery. 
Conversely, psychological effects of a life without need 
include a sense of alienation and lack of feeling. The 
need for mental health programs in the treatment of 
pu related problems is emphasized.—K. J. 


8251. Bhojraj, Shewak. Mental health through 
recreation. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1964, 
25(2), 111-116.—In this written discussion good 
mental health is seen as directly related to the capacity 
and willingness to play. Recreation can be prescribed 
to alleviate specific symptoms of patients, to provide 
an opportunity for a creative experience, to reduce 
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destructive compulsive behavior, and to increase so- 
cial contact. R. Schaef. 

8252. Brennan, John J. (VA Hosp, Bedford, 
Mass.) Modified t for the 


mental patient. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30 
(4), 44—5,—A description of the community employ- 
ment program for mental patients who are being pre- 
pared for return to the community. The principal ad- 
vantages provided through such a project include the 
improvement of the patient’s self-concept, improved 
preparation for competitive emp! t, source of 
funds for the indigent and financially-limited patient 
to finance his return at least partially, improved the 
attitude of parents and others toward acceptance of 
homecoming, stimulates patient's interest and need for 
employment, provides a basis for more realistic coun- 
seling and tends to shorten hospitalization. Benefits 
are also derived by the participating employers who 
find this — a source of a flexible labor supply, a 
means of stabilization for their regular work force, 
improvement of merit rating, reduction of recruitment 
problems and many other factors affecting personnel 
and — A. Seidenfeld. 

8253. Bry, Ilse, & Afflerbach, Lois. (Eds.) Men- 
tal health k review index: 9. Flushing, N. Y.: 
Queens College, 1964. xvii, 71 p. $5.00.—A n annual 
list of about 400 books, aimed at an operational syn- 
thesis of the significant literature in the psychological 
sciences and the tracing of trends and new develop- 
ments in the literature. This list, compiled cumula- 
tively, comprises those books that have met the cri- 
teria of being reviewed in at least 3 journals, with 1 
of the reviews appearing in a purely psychologic, psy- 
chiatric or psychoanalytic journal. 162 English lan- 
guage journals within the broad confines of the mental 
health field are currently monitored for signed re- 
views. References to the reviews and the reviewers 
are cited for each listing. The current Index contains 
an editorial entitled “Bibliographical challenges in the 
age of the computer.”—L. Goldberger. 


8254. Caniff, Charles E., Mathis, B. Claude, 


Pomp, Hyman Շ., & Ellwood, Paul. (Northwest- 
ern U.) Rehabilitation facilities and social trends. 


Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30(3), 86-89.—In 
order to attain the goals of restoration and adjust- 
ment of the disabled to their optimal level of function- 
ing it is necessary to make maximum use of the 
comprehensive rehabilitation facility. In a broad 
frame of reference the writers discuss current trends 
and conclude that the direction of development for 
rehabilitation facilities suggests a future decline in 
the number of free-standing centers to be established 
and an increase in the establishment of hospital units 
and departments established for rehabilitation pur- 
poses and for facilities designed to serve categorical 
disabilities such as mental retardation and mental 
illness. They also point out that modern social trends 
are leading to the creation of a new philosophy of 
rehabilitation sensitive to the cultural needs and for 
effective, productive living for all members of our 
society regardless of their physical, emotional, mental 
or vocational condition.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8255. Curtiss, James B. & Goldberg, Alvin. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Q-sort: Road to improved 
rehabilitation programs. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1964, 30(4), 46-47.—The authors express their con- 
victions regarding the values of the Q-sort technique 
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self 

choice of broad occupational field and level, planning 
and vocational training, re-evaluation, actual E 
tryout, experience, and follow-up. . 
phasis is also upon the importance of 
retention of the retarded youth for a M 
than is now generally the case. M. A. SS 

8257. Hess, Arthur E. (Social 
Baltimore, Md.) Work incentives 
—the social 


security 
habilitation, 1964, 30(4), 15-16.—Disability benefits 
rovided through social security may be seen 
ficial and supportive of the Är 
if rehabilitation counselors are well acquainted 


a 

American Jou of Orthopsyc 

942-947.— The pr of assisting the community 
to understand a patient di from a psychiatric 
hospital and help a child with his integration 
into community life is considered. The importance 
of working with the particular community facility 
most critical in the life of the child is stressed. This 
paper is based on clinical experience with 23 children 
and focuses on 3 cases in which community partici- 
pation has been crucial—Journal abstract, 


„ Emotional health: In 
the world of work. C: Harper & 


dei md er 1964. 
xii, 300 p. $6.95.—This is desi or every- 
day use of business executives and occupational 
physicians. It discusses from the viewpoint of 
Freudian theory reactions to stress and some of the 
things that can be done about them. Emphasis is 
placed on situational stresses related to a job.— 
M. C. Payne, Jr. 

8260. Levinson, Harry. What work means to 
a man. Menninger Quarterly, 1964, 18(2/3), 1-11. 
—A description of the many purposes of work. “It 
is apparent that a man who finds gratification in his 
work has attained a harmonious coordination of 
experience, interests, capacities, skills, drives, and 
consciences. us work is essential to achieve and 
maintain one's psychological balance. It should be 
no surprise, therefore, that one of the indications of 
emotional disturbance is a man's inability to find 
gratification in work. Work becomes a fundamental 
resource, something to hold onto as long as possible. 
It is a psychological glue which often holds a man 
together. J. A. Lücker. 


3⁄9: 8256-8264 


:z — (Stanford U. Med. 
Ա cancer needs: How can we 
meet them? ro pe d 1964, 30(6), 


8264. Rose, A. A., Marra, J. L. & Novis, F. W. 
Boston 


achievement standards and discontinuance is usually 
a disciplinary action rather than a scholastic matter. 
The writers recommend that vocational goals should 
not be determined by the cost or length of the train- 
ing, the policy should be flexible so as to permit the 
attainment of realistic goals by the client—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 
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Ga exerce à significant role in the correction Q 
odim. The mëng of covironment amd the 


through group experience. 
Journal of Humanistic Paychology, 1968, 4(1), N. 
44.—The suggestion is made that terms like 


people under given condi- 
H be to bridge the gap be 


day-to-day experience 
United Community Serv- 
ices, Health Division, — Mass.) AER 
college uy c3 for ly 
vien progran of Been Uno), E 
unique program ton University whi 
m n disabled individual with the — 
to begin their college education simultaneously 
their convalescence and/or rehabilitation is presented. 
This highly flexible program has helped the 54 stu- 
dents enrolled during the Ist 10 yr. to attain bachelors 
2 additional 


ECH Welsh, Jane. 


d 


(23) ; master's degrees (8), doctorates (2) 
' candidates for Ph.D's 32 have 
Those with a 4 yr. course and 

The values of such 
a are obvious. need for funds to sup- 
port this plan is discussed —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8272. Whitten, E. B. (Nat. Rehabilitation Ass, 
w. D. C.) tion of the rehabili- 
tation Journal of Rehabilitation, 1964, 30 
(3), 73—A program for the accreditation 


of rehabilitation facilities is discusscd.—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 
8273, Yates, 


Jo Ann. (U. Southern California, 
Los A ) A i to 


system from one emphasizing personal safety and 
security with attendant dependency feelings to a 
system in which he can accept himself as a person of 
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— K ; The Acute Delirious Psychoses of the 
Young: of Acute Schizophrenia, P. La- 
cassin; Thoughts on Saint-Genët, Comedian and 
Martyr.—J. C. Brengelmann, 

8283. S. G. O preduprezhdenii det- 
skikh [On the prevention of nervous 


disease in children.] Moscow, USSR: Znanie, 1964. 
77 p.—À manual for the prophylaxis and cure of 
neuroses, behavior problems, and masturbation in 
children.—/. D. London. 


8284. Frazier, S. ԷԼ, & Carr, Arthur C. Intro- 


duction to psychopathology. NYC: Macmillan, 
1964, 168 p. $3.95.—This short volume “comprises 
the general lecture material utilized in a Second Year 


Medical School Course labeled ‘Psychopathology’.” 
It is intended “as an aid in introducing the student 
into a way of systematic thinking about psychopa- 
thology in terms of 3 particular frames of reference: 
classification, psychodynamics and psychogenesis.” 
The chapter headings are: (1) Introduction; (2) 
Depressive Reactions; (3) Anxiety and Anxiety Re- 
actions; (4) Phobias and Phobic Reactions; (5) 

ily Expressions of Psychological Difficulties ; (6) 
Obsessive Reactions; (7) Sexual Disorders; (8) Dis- 
orders of Conscience; (9) Disorders of Intelligence 

Mental Retardation) ; (10) Disorders օք Memory, 

rientation and Consciousness; (11) Paranoid Con- 
ditions; (12) Schizophrenia; (13) Psychotherapy. 
A glossary provides definitions of the major technical 
terms used in the book.—R. G. Holroyd. 

8285. Friedman, Meyer. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Behavior pattern and its patho- 
genetic role in clinical coronary artery disease. 
Geriatrics, 1964, 19(8), 562-567.—A review of a 
series of studies is presented which "finally led to the 
surprising conclusion that almost invariably the 
younger coronary patient presented a peculiarly dis- 
tinctive personality complex which we have desig- 
nated behavior pattern A." The behavior pattern 
consists of 2 series of identifying traits: first, extreme 
competitiveness, inordinate ambition, unassuaged rest- 
lessness and a profound sense of time urgency, and, 
second, peculiar somatic and motor manifestations 
such as fist-clenching, desk-pounding, facial grimac- 
ing and keyed-up body movements. Various field 
studies show that time-urgency stress results in 
elevated blood cholesterol and hastened clotting time, 
Studies of biophysical and biochemical factors lend 
support to behavior pattern A as an entity associated 
with clinical coronary disease —D. T. Herman. 


8286. Geist, Harold. The psychological aspects 
of diabetes. Springfield, III.: Charles C Thomas, 
1964. ix, 79 p. 5475. í 


8287. Grempel, Franz. Behandlung einer kind- 
lichen Phobie. [Treatment of phobia in a child.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(4), 167-177.— 
The successful treatment of a phobia in a boy 2% yr. 
old is reported.—E. E. Johnson. 


8288. Kaplan, David M. (U. Colorado) Study 
and treatment of an acute emotional disorder. 
American. Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(1), 
69—77.— Psychiatric nosology, unlike somatic nosol- 
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ogy, is essentially a classification օք chronic dis- 
orders. Recent evidence suggests the existence oí 
acute emotional disorders in which individual out. 
come depends on both the situational factors and per- 
sonality structure. Reactions to premature birth are 
described as an example of an acute emotional dis- 
order. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


8289. Lampl de Groot, Jeanne. Formación de 
sintomas y formación del carácter. [Formation of 
symptoms and development of character.] Revista 
de Pricoanalisis, 1963, 20(1), 20-37.—Emphasizing 
that conflicts are normal manifestations of the life 
process, the article reviews the role of the ego, id 
and superego in the development of "normal" char- 
acter and of psychopathology.—J. 5. Braun. 


8290. Makita, K., Okonogi, K., Iwasaki, T. 
Nanbo, M., & Katayama, T. (Keio U., Japan) 
(Therapeutic process and psychodynamics of 
pseudo-feebleminded children.] Japanese Journal 
of Child Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3), 52-58.—2 case his- 
tories illustrate that 1Q test results do not necessarily 
indicate real feeblemindedness. The possibility of 
pseudo-feeblemindednes as a result of the S’s emo- 
tional conflicts should always be considered. In cases 
where emotional conflicts are suspected of blocking 
the S's use of his intelligence it is worthwhile to use 
the psychotherapeutic approach, so that the psycho- 
dynamics of the case can be understood and the prob- 
lems causing the pseudo-feeblemindedness can be 
treated. /. A. Lücker. 


8291. Malzberg, B. (Res. Found. Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc., Albany, N. Y.) Marital status and the 
incidence of mental disease. International Journal 
of Social Psychiatry, 1964, 10(1), 19-26.—Using as 
a basis the 50,821 white, first admissions, aged 15 yr. 
or over, to all hospitals for mental disease in New 
York state during the 3 yr. 1948 to 1951, the author 
compares the incidence of mental disease with re- 
spect to 4 marital groups—married, single, widowed, 
and divorced or separated. Rates were adjusted for 
age and sex differences and the general white popu- 
lation of New York state was taken as standard. 
Findings confirm that the married people had a lower 
incidence of mental disease than the unmarried; the 
separated and divorced had the highest rates and the 
widowed were intermediate between single and mar- 
ried. All groups were compared with the standard 
population for general paresis, alcoholic psychosis and 
dementia praecox. Possible aetiologies are analyzed. 
—J. R. Cornog. 


8292. Mezey, A. G., & Knight, E. J. (20 Snakes 
Lane, London) ‘Time sense in hypomanic illness. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(2), 184- 
186.—The judgment and experience of time was ex- 
perimentally investigated in 14 patients during hypo- 
manic illness and after clinical recovery. It was 
hypothesized that if the rhythm of mental life serves 
as a “biological clock,” the acceleration of psychic 
activity observed in hypomanic illness should lead to 
an asynchronism between personal and clock-meas- 
ured time. The results of the experiments on the 
judgment of short time intervals (sec) showed a 
disorder of time sense with a faster personal than 
clock-measured time, thus confirming the hypothesis. 
Subjectively, however, these patients experienced 
external time as flowing fast; this was interpreted as 
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reflecting their positive emotional attitude toward the 
phenomenal world.—/ AMA. 

8293. Minkowski, E. Aperçu sur l'orientation 
de la ager qoom (Oa the 
orientation A 
rael Annals of Geier Related SE EN 
1964, 1(2), 175-188.—Since the orientation P 
chopatholog: vi has clearly changed during 
yr. this evolution is difheult to trace. It is 
2 trends of 1 ht: Charcot’s concept of 
and the concept of “dementia praecox.” These trends 
do not fuse and integrate completely. The 
that conflictual situations were not only a 2 
cause, but survived in symbolic form, in dis- 
turbance itself, stressed the 
of the psychosis. Good and poor contact (autism) 
with the environment is another facet.—J. A. Liicker, 


8294, Ol'shevskaya, O. O.  Psikhicheskie za- 
bolevaniya. [Mental diseases.) Minsk: Belarus’, 
1964, 119 p.—An acount of the “characteristics of 
SEN and pathological mental activity.“ —J. D. 
.Ondon. 


8295. Orbach, C. E., & Tallent, N. (36 Shawmut 
St Eu Mass.) Modification of the 
ceived body and of the body 8 Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1 12(2), 135.—The 
body concepts of patients, ing the construction 
of a colostomy 5 to 10 years prior, are evaluated. 
A total of 48 patients were interviewed, and 3l of 
the same 48 were investi testing. 
Many believed that their bodily intactness and in- 
tegrity had been violated, and on the level of fantasy, 
they perceived the operation as a physical or sexual 
assault. The Ror „ teg - 
enz the prani Sieger a Vë 
iety about sexual adequacy, conceptions 
damage, mutilation, and violation —JAMA. 
(8 pe A., Morris, F., & Pe P: 

բ oma tation, anxiety, 
and perceptual-motor deficit. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 267-271. —' study 
compares performances on a peri 
a brain damaged group, essenti 
and agitation; 2  non-brain-d 
groups, 1 agitated and 1 nonagitated ; a control 
group." 84 male Ss were assigned to one of 4 groups 
and given the Block Design and Vocabulary subtests 
of the Wechsler, Form 11, the MMPI, and rated on a 
Scale of Behavior Agitation. Anxiety was signifi- 
cantly and inversely related to performance but agi- 
tation had the same effect but only at the extremes. 
Mean Block Design score of the brain damaged 
groups was lower than all other groups. “The Use o£ 
the Block Design in differentiating  brain-damaged 
from psychiatric Ss was found to be improved when 
a Vocabulary minus Block Design score was used. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8297. Plag, John A. The problem օք enuresis 
in the naval service. USA MNPRU Rep. No. 64-3, 
17 p.—The purpose of this report has been to describe 
presently utlized procedures for the classification and 
separation of enuretic naval enlistees, to cite new 
evidence of the incidence of enuresis among naval 
enlisted personnel, and to present experimental data 
from several studies which deal with the interrela- 
tionship of enuresis and other behavioral pathology 
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and with the 2-year adaptation of enuretic recruits. 
—USA MXPRO. 


Wales) of 
hiatry, 


closed community, "Dru Journal of P. 

1964, 110( 469), —The evacuation of Tristan 
da Cunha in 1961 led to study of the history of psy- 
chosis on the island during its history and of out- 
breaks of hysteria, in 1937, among young women, 
and of headache as a common endemic symptom in 
1962.—WW. L. Wilkins. 


RO, „Joseph. Michigan — D 
havior: A of and thol- 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1964, 


. American Journal 
28. 107-119,.—5 propositions are formulated for the 


purpose of integrating certain aspects of neuro- 
anatomy with neureptgelologicel intrapsychia and 
behavioral processes.—M. V. Kline. 


cal 
Psichiatria, 1964, 25(4), 351-364,—K retschmer's 
view of hysterical reactions as due to spinal excita- 


n 3 more 
than a view of hysteria as of 
symptoms.—L. L'Abate, 


8301. Ryabchenko, A. T. na- 

golosa. [Functional di of the 
voice.) Moscow: Meditsina, 1964. 103 p.—A sur- 
vey i disturbances of the voice and their 


functional 
treatment.—/. D. London, 


chikov, V. uchenie 

psikhiatrii. Լ rome rere : 

retical problems of con neurology and 
.] Moscow: Medgiz, 1963 . 100 p.—A 

collection of papers read at the Fourth All-Union 

Congress of — and Psychiatrists.— 

I. D. London. 


ers Syndrome). In Hugo G. Beigel, (Ed.) Ad- 
vances in Sex Research. NYC: Heober, 1963.—13 
cases of gonadal aplasia (GA) were given p dien 
ychological tests which included measures o intel- 
աժար functioning and of personality traits. Al- 
though the general intelligence of these Ss was within 
normal limits, a characteristic pattern of cognitive 
strengths and weaknesses was observed. The results, 
including those of several measures of psychological 
—C (m were in essential agreement 
with the findings of previous studies in which more 
clinical methodologies were employed: (1) The atti- 
tudes, interests, personality trait patterns, and even 
patterns of intellectual performance of these Ss are 
clearly and unmistakably feminine. (2) GA Ss are 
typically characterized by lack of spontaneity, low 
levels of physical activity, and a general inhibition of 
emotional reactions. (3) Despite the expectation that 
serious emotional disturbances should accompany the 
syndrome, Ss appear to have achieved, by and large, 
a satisfactory psychological adjustment. (4) Sig- 


SE Shaffer, Im W. (Spring Grove m 
other personality ecd in gonadal aplasia 7 — 
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micant differences between chromatin-positive and 
chromatin-negative cases of GA on any of a large 
manier of i were not demon- 
strated. (26 ref.) —duathor summary. 

8304. Small, Joyce G. & Small, Iver F. (Wash- 
t U. St Louis) Fourteen- and pe 
second positive Archives of General Psy- 
« , 1964, 11(6), 645-650.—A 4% incidence of 
14. and 6-per sec. positive spikes was found in the 
EEG recordings of patients referred to the laboratory 
of an acute intensive psychiatric treatment hospital 
and clinic. A comparison of detailed clinical, his- 
torical, and EEG data oí 25 patients with 14- and 
G-per sec. positive spikes and 25 matched controls 

few significant differences. The patients 
with 14- and 6-per sec. spiking were found to be 
more prone to have atypical or borderline findings 
suggestive of organic brain disease and to be diag- 
nosed by a psychiatrist as having organic brain 
or personality disorders than were the 
controls. Other clinical characteristics including 
epileptiform and autonomic dysfunctions, suicidal at- 
tempts, head injuries, marked aggressive behavior 
and impulse control, mental deficiency, epilepsy 
or r neurological disorders appeared with a simi- 
lar frequency in the S and control groups. EEG 
abnormalities other than 14 and 6 patterns also were 
— prominent in both groups. The reported 
significance of this EEG signal in psychiatry has not 
been confirmed in this study. (17 ref.)—Author 
summary. 

8305. Smith, Jean P., & Fink, S. L. (Highland 
View Hosp. Cleveland, O.) The relationship be- 
tween physical improvement and psychological 
factors in chronically-ill patients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 289-292.—Data was 

ed on 66 Ss with various physical problems. 
pendent variables were 2 measures of intellectual 
functioning and 3 Q-sort descriptions made by the 
ysician. The dependent variables were ratings on 
dimensions of S performance. Motivation, per- 
sonal adjustment, orientation, and intelligence con- 
tributed to the determination of physical status. A 
multiple regression equation and distribution of ex- 
dues was determined. A best cut-off point 
een improved and nonimproved Ss yielded an 
88% correct classification.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


8306. Solomon, George F., & Moos, Rudolf. 
Stanford U. Med. Sch.) Emotions, immunity, and 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1964, 11 

(6), 657-674.—The paper attempts a speculative 
I tical Integration of the relation of stress, emo- 
tion, immunological dysfunction (especially auto- 
immunity), and physical and mental disease. (125 
ref.)—Author summary. 


8307. Sturm, Israel Eli. (VA Hosp., Northport 
N. N.) Overinclusion and e Յան mone 
pathological groups. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(1), 9-18.— To assess relative con- 
creteness vs, overinclusiveness, the Revised Inclusion 
Test, based on Epstein's measure, was administered 
to 40 tuberculous, 40 brain-damaged, 30 process 
schizophrenic, and 15 reactive Schizophrenic hospital- 
ized veterans. The groups were equivalent in mean 
education, intelligence, and length of hospitalization, 
but the tuberculous and brain-damaged patients aver- 
aged 8 yr. older than the Schizophrenics. The results 
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indicated that the brain-damaged and process schizo. 
phrenics performed more in a concrete manner 

did the reactive schizophrenics or tuberculous, but, 
contrary to hypothesis, the groups were not diff 
tiated on relative overinclusiveness. It was sugg 

that in studies in which schizophrenics overincluded 
many options, the concepts to which the overincluded 
elements were added may have also involved am 
omitted option and, were such the case, those schizo- 
phrenics should have been described as concrete 
rather than as overinclusive. (36 ref.) —Journal ab- 
struct. 


8308. Thrasher, Jean H., & Smith, Harvey L. 
Interactional contexts of psychiatric patients: 
Social roles and organizational implications. Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 27(4), 389-398.—Definition and ex- 
amples of interactional contexts as a “conceptual link 
between organizational analysis and role analysis.” 
Considers the ward as a primary patient unit and 
patient cliques as being either activity or confidence 
oriented. The value of this analysis for milieu 
therapy is outlined —E. M. Uprichard. 


8309. Tislow, Richard. An aversive thought/ 
belching syndrome: A somatic expression of un- 
pleasant thought content. Life Sciences, 1964, 
3(12), 1501-1503.—A syndrome is described con- 
sisting of a symptom-sign complex where symptom 
phase of the syndrome consists of unconscious aver- 
sive thoughts and the sign phase is belching or related 
gastroesophageal expulsion reflexes. The present 
paper assumes belching can be conditioned to aversive 
thought material by Pavlovian principles. The full 
analysis and explanation of the aversive thought 
content, which often is repressed into the unconscious, 
may require psychoanalytic technique.. Թ. Coslett. 


8310. Vanden Bergh, Richard L., & Kelly, John 
F. (Ս. Colorado Med. Cent.) Vampirism: A re- 
view with new observations. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1964, 11(5), 543-547.--"Ղէ is noteworthy 
that if one accepts the myths and legends of the past 
as having had psychological factors as the causal 
basis of their existence, then the universality of the 
legend of the vampire has importance." 2 case his- 
tories are described and discussed.—J. A. Lücker. 


8311. Vidal, Guillermo. (Centro Médico Psi- ` 
quiátrico, Santa Fe 3651, Buenos Aires)  Indivi- 
duación y trastorno mental  [Individuation and 
mental disorder.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1964, 10(3), 191-204.—Individua- 
tion is a process of organization of the ego. The ego 
folows a progressive and continuous differentiation 
and integration from a primary state (Jung's "iden- 
tity”). If parental individuation is not well defined, 
the child will be emotionally caught up in an existen- 
tial superposition, usually with the parent of the 
opposite sex. “o maintain its own individuation, 
the ego attempts to extricate itself from conflict. 
When the attachment involves an extensive part of 
the ego, the extreme estrangement of alienation can 
occur. Mental disorder, therefore, represents Յո 
existential conflict between the degree of familial 
individuation and the demands of society on the 
individual. (20 ref.)— W.W. Meissner. 


8312. Weiss, A. A. Die prognostische Bedeut- 
ung der Vergesellschaftung von Schizoide und 
Ixoidie. [Prognostic significance of the association 
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and prelogical H 

ry processes 

as decisive features of the schizoid wass 

thymia is characterized ka, — of 

of ideation ( Klebr Denkens) 

ceptual perseverat 

and 1 case history are T 
8313. Zitrin, Arthur, Ferber, 

Donald. (Bellevue Hosp. Cent., First A 

St, NYC 10016). Pre- and parantal 

mental disorders of children. Journal of Nervous 

& Mental Disease, 1964, 139(4), 357-361,—"The 

birth certificate records of 450 children lized 
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puna] with more Negro prematures."—N. H. 
ronko. 


8314. Hethering, E. Mavis. 
Humor preferences in normal and 
handicapped children. Journal 
Social Psychology, 1964, 69(6), —This study 
investigated the relationship of motor disabilities and 
humor ratings of activity and nonactivity cartoons by 
Deier, cerebral palsy, and normal children. 

oliomyelitis children rated activity cartoons as fun- 
nier than nonactivity cartoons, also rated ac- 
tivity cartoons higher than did cerebral palsy or nor- 
mal children, and nonactivity cartoons lower than did 
cerebral palsy children. These differences could not 
be explained on the basis of age of affliction or motor 
patterns of the particular disabilities involved. Jour- 
nal abstract. 


8315. Josten, J. G. Een aantal 
vorhonding van de minder-validen tot 
werk milieu. [A գ ԱՐ rng ա 
ward their life employment.] Mens en - 
neming, 1964, 18(5), 265-273.—1t is sug that 
the attitude of the disabled toward their life and em- 
ployment depends upon: (1) the extent to which their 
disability is obvious through either appearance or 
behavior and, (2) what special positions they occupy 
because of their disability. Evidence was reviewed 
indicating that if care is taken in placing the individ- 
wal in an appropriate position no reduction in rate 
of production need be because of the dis- 
ability. Contrary to belief there is evidence 
that the disabled are neither more accident prone nor 
exhibit more absenteenism than normals. Psycho- 
logically, the disabled person appears no different 
than a nondisabled person under unusual stress. Care 
must be taken to understand the specific nature of 
stress in each situation.—J. D. Zohner. 


39: 8313-8321 


RIIS. Newcombe, H. B. (Nuclear Lab, Chalk 
C Screening for effects of 
and birth order in a register of handi- 
Annals of Human Genetics, 1964, 
27(4), 367-382.—Computer methods were used to 
4716 records of cases from the British Colum- 
bia Register of Handicapped children and adults with 
birth registrations of the same children, so that the 
incidence could be compared by chi square of some 
of disease in offepring of (1) very 
(2) older mothers, (3) primapara, 

i deliveries. Some re- 

are reported is is on a description 

methods. — $, C. V. g. 

7. Margaret Hall. The prevalence 
school children. American An- 

the Deaf, 1964, 109(5), 410-417. — Presented 
are data for the 11-yr. period 1954-64 

(1) enrollments of deaf children, of blind children, 
Kee? emt children in the Chicago 
E menta of deaf children in 

a schools in Chicago; and (3) 

s for the deaf in 
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school enrollments in 
the state of Illinois,—T. E. Fenland 
8318. Stubbins, Joseph. (California State Coll.) 


Workshops : 
bibliography. Los Angeles, Calif. : California State 
Coll, 1964. ii, 61 p. 


Blindness 


8319. Husni-Palacios, May, & Palacios, John R. 
(VA Hosp. Marion, Ind.) perception 


1964, 28(3). —212 blind adults were admin- 
war erch perceptual pus palpi 
ni to r style a te it to 
= panel cons 
,in wi 
demonstrated 


The 
Witkin's principles of differentiation, field-dependency 
and field- y. A cross validation study sup- 
ports the results, (24 ref.) —Jowrnal abstract. 


8320. Lowenfeld, Berthold. Our blind children: 
Growing and learning with them. Springfield, II.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1964. xiii, 240 p. $7.00.—A book 
addressed to parents of sightless children and to coun- 
sellors and written by the Superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind in Berkeley. It contrasts 
the social development of the normal and sightless 
child and contains advice on the special problems of 
bringing up blind children.—G. Westheimer. 


8321. Sandler, Anne-Marie. Aspects of passivity 
and ego development in the blind infant. In 
Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, & 
Kris, Marianne I The psychoanalytic study of 
the child: XVIII. (See 39: 7352) 343-360.—Chil- 
dren blind from birth show a degree of fixation to the 
very earliest phase of development, in which the pas- 
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Է «վո ազար» of ly Eee lo dominent. 
The degree to which progress towards mastery of ex- 
ternal environment can be made will be a function of 
the degree of skill shown in the material care which 
they receive, but it seems hi 


will always be present.—J. L. Khanna. 

8322. Whiteman, & Lukoff, Irving F. 
(New York Med. Coll.) A factorial study of 
— "s attitudes toward blindness. Jour- 

of Social Prychology, 1964, 64(2), 339-353.— 
Questionnaires on attitudes towards blindness were 
administered to 2 college groups. Factors identified 
were: (a) the degree to which the respondents have a 
negative view of the emotional life and general ade- 
quacy of blind le, (b) the degree to which the 
respondents see blind le as socially competent, (c) 
the degree to which blindness is perceived as poten- 
tially threatening or uniquely frustrating, (d) tend- 
encies to be protective of blind people, and finally (e) 
readiness for personal interaction with blind people.— 
Author abstract. 


Deafness 


8323. Blanton, Richard L., & Nunnally, Jum C. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Evaluational language processes 
in the deaf. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 
891-894.—Locus of Control and Evaluation Scales 
were administered to 137 deaf Ss at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf and to 302 control Ss from the 
public schools of Williamson Country, Tennessee. 
The results strongly supported the hypothesis that the 
deaf rely very heavily on others for evaluative judg- 
ments as well as behavioral decisions. The data were 
consistent with the frequently made observation that 
the deaf adolescent is more immature and dependent 
both in educational level and social-emotional growth. 
The problem of the importance of evaluational vocab- 
ulary for evaluational judgments was discussed.— 
Journal summary. 

8324. Costa, Louis D., Dapin, Isabelle, & Mandel, 
Irwin J. (A. Einstein Coll. Med.) Two experi- 
ments in visual and auditory reaction time in chil- 
dren at a school for the deaf. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 971-981.—In an experiment test- 
ing RT to visual, auditory, and paired visual and audi- 
tory stimuli, 28 normal Ss showed more rapid re- 
Sponses to paired stimulation than to stimulation in 
either modality alone. A group of 30 children with 
communication disorders at a school for the deaf 
failed to respond more rapidly to paired stimulation. 
Positive reinforcement improved RT in both groups. 
In a 2nd experiment threshold of response to white 
noise was approximated by an RT technique with 
Ec 155 selected clinical Ss. Journal abstract. 

325. Doctor, Powrie Vaux. (Gallaudet Coll. 

A liberal education for the deaf. i Aaa Pw 
of the Deaf, 1964, 109(5), 423-426. Briefly discussed 
are the points: “(1) Deaf students can and should go 
to colleges for hearing students: (2) deaf students 
should all be encouraged to go into industry because 
of their superior motor ability; (3) deaf students 
should be discouraged from going into the semi-pro- 
fessions; and (4) real higher education for most of 
the deaf is not attainable" due to their weakness in 
verbal areas.—T. E. Newland. 
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8326. Furfey, Paul H., & Harte, Thomas J. In- 
teraction of deaf and hearing in Frederick County, 
land. Studies from the Bureau of Social Re. 
search, Catholic University of America, 1964, No. 3, 
100 p.—The main study of the hearing population con- 
sisted of interviews with a probability sample of City 
and County residents aged 18 and over (Appendix I), 
The interviews were structured to yield 3 numerical 
scores plus certain social information such as age, sex, 
and the like. The 15է score, called Contact Score, was 
designed to measure the amount of social contact 
which the E had with deaf Ss. The 2nd (Local 
Knowledge) Score was based on questions relating 
to local conditions affecting the deaf. The 3rd (Gen- 
eral Knowledge) Score dealt with knowledge about 
the deaf and deafness in general. Thus it was possible 
to study interrelations between these characteristics 
and the 3 scores. In addition 4 special studies were 
made of 4 groups of the hearing : manufacturers, mer- 
chants, health personnel, and clergymen, designed to 
learn more about the deaf's handicaps and in what 
way the community helps, or fails to help the deaf to 
overcome them. 2 appendices and 13 tables are pre- 
sented.—J. A. Lücker. 

8327. Furth, Hans G. (Catholic Մ. America) 
Conceptual performance in deaf adults. Journal of 
Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 (6), 676-681. 
—Noncollege deaf adults were compared with hearing 
controls on a series of 8 nonverbal learning and trans- 
fer or shift tasks which were designed to test an S's 
ability to combine previously discovered elements into 
new disjunctive and conjunctive groupings. In terms 
of total errors, successes, and trials to criterion, per- 
formance on these tasks was found to differentiate 
high from low IQ normal Ss and deaf Ss performed 
similar to hearing Ss on all tasks except one. These 
results would seem to refute the hypothesis that deaf 
people are generally inferior to hearing people in con- 
ceptual ability or that deaf children's experimental 
deficiency would leave a permanent lack in their con- 
ceptual development. The need for clarifying the role 
of langauge in cognition was stressed. (17 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


8328. Goldstein, Hyman, & Schein, Jerome D. 
(Nat. Inst. Neurological Diseases & Blindness, 
Bethesda, Md.) First steps toward the collection 
of uniform statistics of severe hearing impairment 
and deafness in the United States. American An- 
nals for the Deaf, 1964, 109(5), 400-409.—This is a 
critical discussion of problems of definition and cri- 
teria, inclusiveness of data needed, and accessibility of 
the kind of data desired.—T. E. Newland. 


8329. Hartley, Harold V., & Coleman, Ernest H. 
Deafness of sudden onset—another case. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(4), 482- 
483.—Report of a case with sudden onset of sensory- 
neural hearing loss and the response of this case to 
otological treatment.—M. F. Palmer. 


8330. Lloyd, Lyle L. Sentence familiarity as a 
factor in visual speech reception (lipreading). 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Diseorders, 1964, 29 
(4), 409-413.--60 sentences composing “Filmed Test 
of Lip Reading" (Taaffe) provided the stimulus ma- 
terial. Ճո equal-appearing-intervals scale, after the 
method derived by Thurstone and Chave was utilized 
to obtain quantitative "sentence familiarity values" 
for the 60 sentences. 52 judges provided the “sen- 
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guide of and 

the evaluation of deaf and chil- 
dren. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 
29(4), 414-423.— 


8332. Nober, E. Harris. min SE bone- 
conduction thresholds. Journal 9 Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1964, 29(4), deaf 
a ranging — e from " yr. — children 
"sensory-neu groups: 
and 12 totally deaf children, po of the 
— GER above 22 
group o rtially deaf children w xed hearing 
loss, air- ond ren 
but the bone-conduction thresholds varied markedly in 
degree and extended beyond 500 cps. 
selected from the 3 groups to determine 
tion thresholds on 3 “nonauditory” areas of the body, 
with the nonauditory bone-conduction thresholds 
erally comparable or better than those obtained from 
the mastoid area.—M. F. Palmer. 
8333. Reichstein, Jerome, & Rosenstein, eat 
Vei "terae" Differential diagnosis of auditory 
viv, Israel eren! a 
deficits: A review of the 8 
Children, 1964, 31 (2), 73-82.—The differential diag- 


responses 
behavior dan un RM 
diagnosis. թ review օք the literature reveals that 
consistency of auditory response is 
one characteristic that ingui 


T 


stract. 

8334. Ross, Mark. The variable intensity pulse 
count method (VIPCM) for the detection and 
measurement of the pure-tone of chil- 
dren with functional hearing losses. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(4), 477-482. 
—Using a conventional , audiometer and 
VIPCM, the child is presented a series of tone pulses, 
some above and some below his admitted threshold. 
By responding to the correct total number of pulses, 
the child is also apparently hearing the lowest in- 
tensity tonal pulse, and thus his threshold can be no 
lower than the level of this pulse. 4 cases are de- 
scribed.—M. F. Palmer. 

8335. Ruhm, Howard B., & Cooper, William A., 
Jr. Delayed feedback audiometry. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29 (4), 448-455.— 
10 normal hearing adults from 14 to 19 with organic 
hearing losses and 17 to 18 with functional hearing 
losses were studied by means of delayed feedback 
audiometry. These were compared by standard 
audiometry with no difference being greater than 2.6- 
db.—M. F. Palmer. 


39: 8331-8540 


8334. Shutts, R. Edwin; Burke, Kenneth 8. à 


James E. 1 ' 

PB lists. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1964, 29(4), 442 — 4 25-word lists were derived 
from PAL PB-50 lists 1A and 2A. The words for 
cack list were selected so as to maintain a balance 
in terms of item difficulty, range of difficulty, phonetic 
composition, and frequency of occurrence, The words 
were given to 30 male Ss wtih sensory-neural hearing 
losses and scores red, The resulting lists cor- 

highly with full fists (.86 to .92) and with 
other ( to 97) —M. F. P. j 
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into a 4 point scale: (1) No voice, (2) 
Intermittent, (4) Continuing. R 
“hysterical” and “conversion” were used more 
in reference to mute and whispering patients. 
there was a finding of spastic dysphonia, 
Patients from all groups have previous episodes of 

ferent voice symptoms, None of the patients had 
histories of emotional or physical trauma. All had 
cold or fln ing onset of their voice disorder and 
all had feelings of tightness in their throat—M, F. 


E 
Hi 


Pullout, and bounce blocking patterns 
were eva! presenting films of these 
of stuttering to a group of 200 Ss who resembled in its 


Composition the conse profile of New York City in 
sex, age, occupational and educational status. 
was 


terers and speech clinicians also preferred pullout to 
. F. Palmer. 


SES & Hearing Research, Toes, 7(4), 343-348 — 
is study was to ec zl the քիօ- 
nomenon of the adverse effect of word h on the 
discrimination behavior of aphasics. 10 aphasics and 
10 age-and-sex matched controls, were on 312 
match-to-sample tasks using automated techniques. A 


which had an adverse effect on the aphasic’s dis- 
crimination.—Journal abstract. 

8340. Goldman, Ronald, & Shames, George H. 
Comparisons of the goals that parents of stutterers 
and parents of nonstutterers set for their children. 
Journal of S; "Wide & Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(4), 
381-389.--24 family units (mother, father, and stut- 
tering child), and 24 sets of control family units 
(mother, father, and nonstuttering child) were given 
the Rotter Board and a speech test, while the mother 
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investigation was designed to ex- 
plore the possibility that stutterers have an audit 


nonstutterers were equated on the basis of age, audi- 
tory acuity, and intelligence. Tests of personality and 
motor coordination, and tests for pure-tone-loudness 
balances, the median plane localization of pure tones, 
and the discrimination of monaurally- and binaurally- 


8342. Kinsbourne, M., & Warrington, Elizabeth 
K. (National Hosp., je Square, London) Dis- 
orders of Journal of Neurology, Neuro- 
— 522 & Psychiatry, 1964, 27(3), 224-228.—Oral 

ing ability was tested by means of a standard 
test in 4 groups of patients. It was found 

aphasic patients and patients with finger agnosia 
each showed a distinctive pattern of spelling error 
when compared with — groups consisting of pa- 
tients with right hemisphere and extracranial lesions 
respectively. Aphasie misspellings included a high 
extraneous letters. Patients with finger 

agnosia produced a high proportion of errors relating 
to letter 28 The control Be սթ inter- 
mediate positions in these respects and did ոօէ differ 
significantly from one another 


rors ling seems to reflect the underlying dis- 
order of functions, while the association be- 
tween finger agnosia and order errors in spelling ap- 
to reflect an underlying more general difficulty 
in processing information (both verbal and non- 
verbal) in terms of spatiotemporal sequence.—Joturnal 
summary. 
8343. K. 
Contin: 5 


8344. Shelton, Ralph L., Jr.; Brooks, Alta R., & 
Voungstrom, Karl A. Articulation and patterns 
of palatopharyngeal closure. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1964, 29(4), 390-408.—10 normal 
speakers, 6 persons diagnosed on the basis of their 
speech and oral examination as having palatal inade- 
quacy, 24 persons with surgically repaired cleft palates 
were compared for palatopharyngeal closure by cine- 
fluorography. 6 patterns were seen: (1) Closure 
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completed before tion and maintained, (2) 
Usual closure from closure, (3) Sometimes 
closed during the course of phonation, (4) Palatal 
movement within 3 mm of closure, (5) Palatal move- 
ment but no approximation of closure, and (6) No 
palatal movement. M. F. Palmer. 


8345. Siegel, Gerald M., & Haugen, David. (U, 
Minnesota) Audience size and variations in stut- 
tering behavior. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1964, 7(4), 381-388.—This study investigated 
the effects of variation in audience size on stuttering 
frequency and adaptation of stuttering. 25 stutterers 
were divided into an Increasing and a Decreasing 
audience size group. Ss in both groups read in both 
an experimental and a control condition. Stuttering 
adaptation was reduced as the size of the audience in- 
creased. The data concerning the decreasing treat- 
ment are more equivocal. A substantial negative cor- 
relation was found between initial frequency of stut- 
tering and stuttering adaptation.—Jowurnal abstract. 

8346. Wingate, M. E. A standard definition of 
stuttering. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1964, 29(4), 484—489.— Presentation of a new defini- 
tion of stuttering.—M. F. Palmer. 


NrvnorocicAn DISORDERS 


8347. Dennerll, Raymond D., Jen Broeder, Joan, 
& Sokolov, Sherwin L. (Michigan Epilepsy Cent., 
Detroit) WISC and WAIS in children and adults 
with epilepsy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(2), 236-240. Factor analysis was used to define 
the cognitive dimensions measured by the WISC and 
WAIS scales in a heterogeneous sample of 200 pa- 
tients with epilepsy. A principal axes solution was 
used, orthogonal and oblique rotations were per- 
formed. Comparing the cognitive factor structure of 
epileptics, normals and other clinical groups, it was 
found that: 3 major factors could be identified, similar 
to those found in previous studies. Principal subtests 
defining the first 2 factors (Verbal Comprehension 
and Perceptual Organization) do not vary greatly 
from sample to sample. The pattern of interrelation- 
ships for epileptic Ss among all the subtests on the 3 
primary factors are sufficiently different from normals 
to warrant use of normaitve factor data from epileptic 
samples for study of cognitive functions by factor 
scores.—Author summary. 


8348. Fitzhugh, Loren C., & Fitzhugh, Kathleen 
B. Relationships between Wechsler-Bellevue 
Form I and WAIS performances of subjects with 
longstanding cerebral dysfunction. Percepiual & 
Motor Skills, 1964, 19(23), 539-543.—Wechsler- 
Bellevue I and WAIS results were compared for 179 
Ss with long-standing cerebral dysfunction. Although 
highly significant rs were obtained between the 2 
scales, mean intra-individual differences were signif- 
icant on 9 of the 14 measures studied, clearly demon- 
strating the lack of equivalence of the 2 scales, at least 
for this sample. Rank orders of difficulty of the sub- 
tests also were not comparable. The results were in- 
terpreted as precluding the plausibility of pooling re- 
sults from the 2 scales. Additional studies need to be 
done with the newer instrument to determine the ap- 
plicability of earlier findings with the W-B I with 
respect to differential ability deficits found among Ss 
with cerebral dysfunction.—Journal abstract. 
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AM. Somerfeld, Esther, & Jacobson, 

- d w Bulletin of the 7 dee 
year 

Neurologwal Society, H 4), 129-190. — Kecog- 

— ti eee aid wawawa S, 


and a follow 
ei i the 
more usual studies of institutionalized or clinic pa- 
tients. Of 122 ranging mo. to 
20 yr. of age when Ist in the 194-41. period 
{or psychiatric or neurologic disorders, 106 were con- 
tacted in follow-up 5 to 10 yr. ist visit, 
This contact in 1945-46 was repeated in a 2nd fol- 
low-up, ending in 1963, Information was 

at this time on 89 of the 122, 78 of whom sill were 


alive. 


disorder for boys, with a 
treated for seizure sypmptoms, 
ings, the data indicate that 
never married (50% more than the national average). 
Also, the majority of the men did not enter military 
service, and of a 

charged within a , 3 times the normal discharge 
rate. —I, N. Menck, 


Brain Damage 


8350. Birch, Herbert Օ., Thomas, Alexander, 
& Chess, Stella. (Albert Einstein Coll. Le Be- 
havioral development in brain-damaged 
Archives of Come cree ee 11(6), 596- 
603.— The developmental courses brain-damaged 
children followed from birth to the early school 
are presented. The behavioral outcomes k 
among the children and appeared to be most signif- 
icantly affected by the interaction between tempera- 
mental characteristics of the child, parental attitudes 
and practices, and environmental structure. Author 
summary. 

8351. Bryan, James ԷԼ, Edward, & 
Jurney, Thomas. (Northwestern U.) Mogg ca d 
and brain damage. Journal of Consulting Psyci 
ogy, 1965, 29 (1), 82-83. 

8352. Chalupa, B., & P. 
memory —— 


d 


CNS on the interference effect Mind the memorizing 


211 Ss included 
; posions (A) ; myxo- 


toxication by various industrial 
edema (B); organically impaired CNS; anthropo- 


presented the most d c ons. ` 
variance analysis showed statistically significant dif- 
ferences in interference effect in 8 out of 10 clinical 
groups. Age influence was meaningful in Ss with 
acute carbon monoxide poisoning. The disturbance 
is accompanied by deterioration of the quantitative 
relation between the direct logical and mechanical 
memory, the low level of logical memory and the de- 


y». 8349-8156 


dise im the gmgbet of repetitive n from the 
ակչամ series (35 rei )—/. A. Lieber, 
Pitshogh, B. & Pitshugh, Loren 
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8355. ré. B. R., , P. - 
աաա» iverpool, ) The effects of dis- 
ts. XE ica tae 


Psychology, 1964, 3(2), 139-140. 
8356. 


orman 
2 rates of critical signal presentation (low and high) 
was empirically investigated. 6 independent groups 
of 10 male Տտ were used: 2 of hospitalized brain- 
damaged patients (1 at each rate of signal presenta- 
tion), 2 hospitalized Ss without brain damage, and 
2 of normal controls. In l, the data support 
the following statements: (1) Detection performance 
of the brain-damaged Ss was inferior to that of the 
controls; (2) deterioration in performance was 
greater in the low rate condition than in the high, 
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and; (3) detection of critical signals decreased as a 
function of time. The question of appropriate con- 
trol groups was raised as well as the notion that this 
monitoring task might serve as a ible indicator 
of insult to the basal ganglia. (17 ref.)—Author 
summary. 

8357. Wheeler, Lawrence. (Indiana Ս.) Com- 
plex behavioral indices weighted by linear dis- 
criminant functions for the prediction of cerebral 
damage. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 
907-923.— Linear discriminant functions were applied 
to 7 dichotomized measures from each of 224 patients 
who were divided into control, left cerebral damage, 
right cerebral damage, and diffuse or bilateral damage 
groups. Measures were: Wechsler Verbal Weighted 
Score, Wechsler Performance Weighted Score, Hal- 
stead Impairment Index, Trail Making Test A, Trail 
Making Test B, Aphasia 4-rule Prediction, and age 
of patient. 4 comparisons were made, 1 for each 
criterion groups vs all remaining groups. The dis- 
crimination function in each comparison produced a 
single weighted score per S, and an optimum, least- 
squares type of separation between the 2 sets of 
scores, Each measure was examined individually for 
percentages of correct prediction, but the discriminant 
function was superior in all instances, being ap- 
proached only by the Halstead Impairment Index 
(1 comparison) and by the Aphasia 4-rule Prediction 
(2 comparisons). The 7-variable discrimination 
function was approximately as efficient as either of 
2 previous functions that included more than 20 
variables each. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Cerebral Palsy 


8358. Abercrombie, M. L. J. (Guy's Hosp., Med. 
Sch., London, England)  Perceptual and visuo- 
motor disorders in cerebral palsy: A survey of 
the Literature. London, England: Spastics Society 
Med. Educ. & Information Unit, 1964. 136 p. $3.50. 
—This is the 11th in a series published by the Little 
Club Clinics in Developmental Medicine. The first 
part presents a review of current problems and find- 
ings followed by a listing of various tests. The 
unique contribution of this book is that the second 
half is devoted to abstracts of the major studies 
reviewed in the first section. In the reference, 175 
articles are cited and abstracts of 63 of these are 
presented. All the problems of cerebral palsy are not 
covered, but for those interested in the perceptual 
and visuo-motor area, this book should be of value. 
L. C. Johnson. 

8359, Bardwell, Frederica, & Nelson, Christine. 
ees Wisconsin Colony, Madison) Tommie 

WC No. 202. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1964, 18(5), 191-189. This article is ac- 
tually the narrative designed to accompany a film 
which presents the specific treatment program used 
in the treatment of a severely retarded cerebral palsied 
child in an institutional environment. While pri- 
marily aimed at the role of the occupational therapist 
it places considerable emphasis on the importance 
of psychological services.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8360. Hammill Donald D. & Irwin, Orvis C. 
(Wichita State U., Kansas) Speech differences 
among cerebral palsy subclasses. Exceptional 
Children, 1965, 31(6), 277-280.—Speech adequacy 
ratings were collected on a nationwide sample of 497 
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children with cerebral palsy. Differences in speech 
ability between type of condition, degree of physical 
involvement, and chronological age were investigated, 
Significant differences in speech were reported be- 
tween (a) spastics and athetoids and (b) 3 levels of 
physical involvement. No meaningful differences 
were found with regard to chronological age.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

8361. Love, Russell J. (DePaul U.) Oral lan- 
guage behavior of older cerebral palsied children, 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1964, 7(4), 
349-359.—A battery of 6 tests assessing various as- 
pects of receptive and expressive oral language was 
administered to 27 cerebral palsied children a. | con- 
trols matched on the variables of age, inteli gence, 
sex, race, hearing acuity, socio-economic statt s, and 
similarity of educational background. Result indi- 
cated only minimal differences between groups. Signs 
of deviancy in language behavior often attributed to 
the cerebral palsied were not observed. Aljjough 
previous investigators have suggested consistent lan- 
guage disturbances in the cerebral palsied, evidence 
for a disorder of comprehension and formulation of 
oral symbols was not found.—Journal abstract. 

8362. Wietse de Hoop. (Ս. Georgia) Listen- 
ing comprehension of cerebral palsied and other 
crippled children as a function of two speaking 
rates. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(5), 233-240. 
This study attempted to determine the amount of 
learning which would take place among cerebral pal- 
sied children and noncerebral palsied crippled chil- 
dren as compared under conditions of listening to a 
normal speaking rate (175 wpm) and a rapid rate 
(275 wpm). There were significant differences be- 
tween the 2 samples on the comprehension test of the 
selection presented at 175 wpm but, contrary to ex- 
pectation, the samples did not differ significantly on 
comprehension of the selection presented at 275 wpm. 
(21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


8363. Apperson, Louise, Goldstein, A. D., & 
Williams, W. W. (State Home & Training Sch., 
Wheat Ridge, Colo.) Rorschach form level as an 
indicator of potential in mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 
320—322.—100 mentally retarded Ss were compared 
for form level on the Rorschach and IQ level. A sig- 
nificant correlation was obtained. A large discrep- 
ancy between form level and IQ may be a clue to 
greater potential than IQ itself—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8364. Appleton, M. D., Haab, W., Casey, P. J., 
Castellino, Ի. J., Schorr, J. M., & Miraglia, Թ. J. 
(U. Scranton) Role of vitamin A in gamma globu- 
lin biosynthesis and uric acid metabolism of 
mongoloids. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1964, 69(3), 324-327.- These studies were 
made to determine the role of vitamin A in the purine 
metabolism of mongoloids. Uric acid levels in insti- 
tutionalized mongoloids were found significantly 
higher in comparison to controls consisting of normal 
individuals and institutionalized nonmongoloid re- 
tardates. It was confirmed that in mongoloids the 
serum vitamin A levels are lower, the serum gamma- 
globulin concentration, higher, and the relative mo- 
bility of serum gamma-globulin is lower than that 
of normals. The difference in mobilities indicates 
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faulty protein structure. As a result of additional 
research with rats, it was shown that as the vitamin 
A concentration decreases, the allantoin concentration 
increases, the gamma-globulin concentration in- 
creases, and the relative mobility decrease. . It 
seems reasonable to assume a possible cause and effect 
relationship between low serum Vitamin A levels 


utilized as a measure of and purine metabo- 
lism, specifically with to the — of 
gamma-globulin."—PF. Տ. Sexton, 

8365. Babington, Wallace K. ( Health, 
Educ. & Welfare, պանո ք, cf Fie mental 
retardation of of Health, 
Education, Welfare. ptional Children, 


a 

1964, 31(3), 105-111.— The department's mental re- 
tardation program includes activities related to re- 
search, studies, demonstrations, training of profes- 
sional personnel, services, construction, planning, and 
income maintenance. Many օք these programs are 
included in the 1963 mental retardation legislation; 
others operate under authority existing prior to the 
enactment of these laws.—Jowrnal abstract. 

8366. Balla, David, & Zigler, Edward. (Yale U. 
Discrimination and in s d 
familial retarded, and children. 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 69 
(6), 664-669.—In an effort to explicate the contra- 
dictory findings of earlier studies, normals, familial 
retardates, and organic retardates at 2 MA levels 
were trained on either a 3-choice or a 2-choice dis- 
crimination task. Following solution of the original 
task Ss were switched to either a new 3-choice dis- 
crimination, a 2-choice transposition, or a 2-choice 
reversal problem. There were no significant types 
of S main effects on either the Ist or 2nd prob- 
lems. It was concluded that the findings offered no 
support for the view that the cognitive function: 
of retardates is inherently different from normals 
the same MA. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


8367. Benda, C. E., * — N. D., Ogonik, J., 
Wise, R., & Akin, R. e relationship between 


թ 
intellectual inadequacy and emotional and socio- 
cultural privation. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
5(5), 294-310.—189 families and more than 200 
children mildly retarded and institutionalized provide 
the sample, Efforts directed toward the family social 
pathology take account of: (1) the needs of the pa- 
tient with special emphasis on the type of mildly 
retarded whose interests are best served by admission 
to a state school, (2) facilities that a residential 
school must provide for this mildly retarded group, 
and (3) the resources the community must develop 
in order to keep a large number of children out of 
institutions. 10 of 36 detailed cases are presented in 
abstract form.—D. di cue M CS 

8368. Brengelman, Johannes C. tate Colony, 
Woodbine, N. J.) Personality self-ratings in the 
mentally retardate. Training School Bulletin, 1964, 
61(3), 120-128.—The most frequently discussed per- 
sonality concepts in the literature of retardation are 
rigidity, motivation, neuroticism, excitability, and 
extraversion. A comprehensive questionnaire of 250 
items considered representative of these concepts was 
devised and administered to 250 adult, male retardates 
ranking in IQ from below 20 to 82, and to a group 
of 96 high school boys. It was found that the re- 
tardates differentiated sensitively between certain 
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types of items and scored significantly higher on 
rigidity, motivation, and extraversion but significantly 
lower on excitability. Their neuroticism score was 
also lower than that of the high school boys, though 
not significantly so. Several response modes are 
discussed —Jowrwal abstract. 

8369. Burke, Joan L., Isaac, D. M., & Lafave, 
H. G. (Medfield State Hosp, Harding, Mass.) 

of the of mental cy 

in mental hospitals. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1963, 19(3), 359-361.—92 mental defectives were 
tested with a short form of the W-B. Of 38 testable 
Ss diagnosed as mentally deficient, less than % ol 
those labeled or considered defective were found as 
being defective. Unfavorable diagnoses, low levels 
of expectation, and custodial type of treatment might 
n in continuing chronicity.—E. J. Kronen- 

ger. 


8370. Dingman, Harvey F., & Silverstein, Ar- 
thur B. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) In- 
motor disabilities, and reaction time 


in mentally retarded. Perceptual & Motor 
Skils, 1964, 19(3), 791-794.—The purpose of this 
investigation was to study reaction time in relation 
to intelligence in the mentally retarded, controlling 
the effects of motor disabilities. A steadiness test, 
a tapping test, simple and complex reaction time tests 
were administered to 265 retarded Ss of known IQ. 
Tapping eu not steadineess )accounted for a greater 
portion of variance than gm g^ in both simple 
and complex reaction time, and the correlation be- 
tween reaction time and intelligence vanished when 
controls were introduced for the effects of motor 
disabilities.—Jowrnal abstract. 


8371. Frankenstein, C. (Hebrew Մ. Jerusalem) 


Impaired intelligence: An ana of essential 
elements and — The Israel Annals of Psychia- 
try & Related. Disciplines, 1964, 2(2), 209-227.—A 


definition and analysis of the "essential elements of 
impaired intelligence in its unambiguous form called 
feeblemindedness.” It is explained why lack of 
structure is the essential characteristic. Type-differ- 
ences are divided into 4 distinct behavior patterns: 
the primarily a ive, the primarily suspicious, the 
primarily submissive, and the primarily apathetic 
types. ese are not only patterns of interpersonal 

tionships but also typica cognitive attitudes. A 
table compares some of the “constituent elements” 
of the 4 types—J. A. Lücker. 

8372. Garfield, Agnés, & Shakespeare, Rosemary. 
(Queen Mary's Hosp. Children, Carshalton, Surrey, 
3 A ological and developmental 
study of mentally retarded children with cerebral 
palsy. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1964, 6(5), 485-494.—92 mentally retarded children 
with cerebral palsy were rated for daily living skills, 
locomotion, oculomotor co-ordination, feeding, dress- 
ing, toilet training, speech and sensorimotor develop- 
ment; all could be rated on age scales with a ceiling 
of 3 yr —P. W. Pruyser. 

8373. George, Jane. Mental retardation: Psy- 
chological factors: A programme of research and 
rehabilitation. Transactions of All-India Institute 
of Mental Health, 1964, 4, 17-23.—Mental retardation 
in a multi-dimensional condition of which intelligence 
is merely one aspect. Though intelligence scores are 
indispensible in defining and describing mental re- 
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a com 

description oí the total pattern oí this phenomenon. 

are more important yet continual 

research is definitely needed for more accurate def- 

nitions of mental retardation. Vocational — 
i t of those identifi 

The school and Eeer community should be re- 

quante for their training and placement.—H. 

ngelino. 


8374. Holowinsky, Ivan Z. (Training Sch., 
Vineland, N. J.) Length di ination as a func- 
tion of IQ and motivation. Training School Bulle- 
tin, 1964, 61(3), 116-119.—This study is concerned 
with the relationship between intellectual capacity, 
as determined by IQ, and ability to discriminate 

Motivational factors were also considered. 
A hypothesis was formulated that error in judging 
2 lines as being of the same length is inversely 
related to the IQ level, or the higher the IQ the 
smaller the error in judgment. 60 Ss were selected 
from among the retarded population at this Training 
School with IQ range from 25 to 85. The Ss were 
divided into 3 groups according to IQ levels. The 
study suggested that ability to discriminate length 
is positively related to the IQ level, especially when 
the comparison is made between severely and mildly 
retarded groups. The reward as such did not signifi- 
cantly influence the results.—Journal abstract. 

8375. Houze, M., Wilson, H. D., & Goodfellow, 
H. D. L. (Ontario Hosp. Sch., Orillia, Ontario, 
Canada) Treatment of mental deficiency with 
alpha tocopherol. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1964, 69(3), 328-329.—Brief protocols are 
presented on 3 mentally retarded patients who showed 
clinical improvement after treatment with alpha to- 
copherol.—V. S. Sexton. 

8376. Katz, Phyllis A. & Deutsch, Martin. 
ՀԵ" York U.) Modality օք stimulus presenta- 

on in serial learning for retarded and normal 
readers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(2), 
627-633.—To investigate the relationship between 
modality functioning and reading achievement, audi- 
tory, visual, and combined auditory-visual serial 
learning tasks were administered to normal and 
retarded readers at 3 grade levels (N =48). Re- 
tarded readers exhibited a markedly uneven pattern 
of learning efficiency. Their performance was espe- 
cially poor with regard to auditory tasks, whereas 
their visual learning skills were almost equivalent to 
those of the normal reader group.—Journal abstract. 


8377. Lindsley, Ogden Ք. (Ս. Kansas) Can 
deficiency produce specific superiority. The chal- 
lenge of the idiot savant. Exceptional Children, 
1965, 31(5), 225-232. Specific superior skills have 
been found in behaviorally retarded persons (idiots 
savants). Kiyoshi Yamashita’s graphic genius is 
given as an outstanding example. The suggestion is 
made that we resign prosthetic environments not only 
to restore average behavioral function to handicapped 
individuals, but also to develop special skills to the 
point of superiority. Supporting examples and an 
interpretation of specific superiority are given. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8378. MacAndrew, C., & Edgerton, R. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) IQ and the social compe- 
tence of the profoundly retarded. American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 385-390.—This 
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paper is an empirical evaluation of the propriety of 
Sarason's dismissal of the relevance of the conven- 
tionally employed intelligence quotient. He considers 
intelligence tests “poor indicators of nontest or non- 
academic intellectual activity." As a result of their 
evaluation the authors conclude that “Even within a 
homogeneous population of institutionalized male re- 
tardates who fall in the lower range of ‘those labeled 
idiot or imbecile,’ IQ is positively related to capacity 
for competent conduct. F. S. Sexton. 

8379. Maney, Ann C, Pace, R., & Morrison, 
D. F. 7 Adelphi, Md.) A factor analytic 
study of the need for institutionalization: Prob- 
lems and populations for program development. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69 (3), 
372-384.—5 independent dimensions structuring re- 
ports of the need for institutionalization have been 
specified and considered simultaneously in looking 
for similarities and differences among individuals, 
in order to delineate target populations in program 
development for habilitable retardates. The findings 
indicate: (1) that it is feasible to use clinical record 
data to elaborate a behavioral classification scheme 
to supplement the use of measured intelligence alone 
in diagnosis; (2) that the “educationally corrective” 
“emotionally corrective” and “socially corrective” ad- 
ministrative philosophies under debate in the litera- 
ture are all relevant, though each is uniquely appro- 
priate to different subpopulations ; and (3) that social 
habilitation is not a uniform concept but requires 
discrimination both in setting program objectives 
and in selecting retardates with whom the programs 
are to be used.—Author abstract. 


8380. O’Connor, N., & Hermelin, Beate. (Inst. 
Psychiatry, London) Sensory dominance: In autis- 
tic imbecile children and controls. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(1), 99-103.—In this 
experiment a light and a sound, or a light and a 
verbal command were presented simultaneously in 
various intensity combinations, All responses, irre- 
spective of the stimulus to which they were made, 
were rewarded. Autistic, mongol, and nonmongol 
imbecile children were tested. In addition to a tend- 
ency for visual dominance results showed that inde- 
pendent of modality, high intensities affected all 
groups. Nonmongol imbecile children also responded 
significantly more frequently to the verbal than to the 
sound stimulus, while the other 2 groups did not— 
Author summary. 

8381. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Methods 
of assessing the vocational adjustment potential 
of the mentally handicapped. Training School 
Bulletin, 1964, 61(3), 129-152.—The general attitude 
has been that standardized tests are inadequate, and 
that the work sample approach is a better method 
of assessing aptitudes. It is questioned whether the 
brief work sample is useful. Ratings based on pro- 
longed observation in a work setting appear to hold 
promise for the evaluation of personal-social factors 
in work adjustment. (38 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8382. Saegoe, May V. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Verbal Development in a mongoloid. Er- 
ceptional Children, 1965, 31(6), 269-275.—A mon- 
goloid boy, IQ about 60, was taught to read and 
write using the kinesthetic method. He kept a diary 
from age 11 to age 45. Test data at age 45, various 
statistical word-counts and reading indices, and a 
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8 sort oí diary i 

3 to 41 showed a reading vocabulary e 
tained at or above the 7th grade level, and a 
writing level a i k s 
using the form 
sample showed a style similar to the spoken language 
of a bright S-yr old, yet with high redundancy with 
words of low rank and selectivity for words of high 
rank that statistically differentiated the 2.—/owrnal 
abstract, 


8383. Seagoe, 
all day and all t. 
& Co, 1964, 229 p. 
mentally retarded boy with abundant notes from 
diary. Ճ revelation of the feelings, 
tudes and emotions of a mentally retarded i 
These attitudes, thoughts and feeli 
different from what we term 
with its information can be used to 
the mentally retarded, who are now being gi 


ul 


pen: 
in 
ի 
| 


be given special — — 
patience and sacri ities especially 
those working with the mentally retarded. 


Jacobsen, 


8384. Sanders, Barbara; Ross, 
Heal, Laird W. (U. Wisconsin) 
learning in normal 


nonreversal shift | 
tal age. Journal 


retardates of 8 men 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69 (1), 84-88. 
Տ were compared on rev 


normal and 48 retarded c 
and nonreversal shift learning. Following the learn- 
ing of the original problem, Ss were given train 
on 1 of 3 shift problems: Reversal (R), positive 
negative cues reversed with 2 new irrelevant cues 
from the old irrelevant dimension introduced ; Non- 
reversal Old (NRO), with previously irrelevant cues 
now relevant and 2 new cues from the old relevant 
dimension introduced as irrelevant; and Nonreversal 
New (NRN) the same as NRO : 
vant cues were from the old irrelevant dimension but 
new. 
1 (n 
no significant rev -non s 1 
ri . NRO and NRN did not differ signifi- 
e ՀՅ both found NRO 
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8385. Schoelkopf, Ann M., & Orlando, Robert. 
(U. Minnesota) Delayed vs. immediate reinforce- 
ment in simultaneous discrimination problems 
with mentally retarded children. Psychological 
Record, 1965, 15(1), 15-23.—10 mentally retarded 
Ss were presented with a series of 10 double-simul- 
taneous 2-choice form discrimination problems. 1 of 
each pair of problems was associated with immediate 
reinforcement for correct responses, while correct 
responses on the other problem were reinforced after 
a 5-sec. delay. Significantly more errors were made 
on the delayed reinforcement problems. Performance 
improved over trials within sessions and over the 
series of problems, showing both learning of indi- 
vidual problems and development of learning set. 
Individual functions indicate the variability of the 
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children. Amerikan Journal of 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 419-424.—In order to 
children, they 
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early childhood. 
Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 391—401.— This cross-sec- 
tional study compared 10 Mongoloid infants, aged 17 
to 37 mo., reared at home with 10 infants of like 
age and diagnosis cared for in a somewhat "enriched" 
institutional setting, using standardized measures of 
mental, motor, social, and physical development. Both 
groups of Ss were located through community agen- 
cies and selected for freedom from severe physical 
handicaps other than Mongolism. The home-reared 
group was significantly superior in mental test score 
and social quotient, although differences on the social 
maturity scale were limited in number. No statisti- 
cally significant differences in motor performance 
were found. Of 14 anthropometric measurements, 
only 3—leg length, weight and calf circumference— 
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were significantly larger among the homereared. Im- 
plications of the resalts for identifying the variables 
in both home and institutional fare which influence 
the development of Mongoloid children are discussed. 
— Author summary. թե 
. Strickland, Conwell G. (Baylor Ս.) Jo 
ud placement for retarded — Exceptional 
Children, 1964, 31(2), 83-86.—A survey was made 
to determine the types of jobs to which educable 
retarded youth were assigned for on-the-job training. 
It was based on the Ist year operation of the Texas 
state-wide Cooperative Program of Special Educa- 
tion-Vocational Rehabilitation in the public schools. 
Data received from 60% of the participating school 
districts provided information concerning 436 pupils 
who were assigned to 99 different jobs. The jobs 
were distributed among 10 categories and one miscel- 
laneous group. Findings of this study suggest 
diverse job training opportunities for educable re- 
tarded youth—Journal abstract. 

8390. von Arnim, G., & Engel, Peter. .Mental 
retardation related to hypercalcaemia. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1964, 6(4), 
366-377.—Description with 4 case reports of a group 
of mentally retarded children with poor motor con- 
trol, characteristic facies, congenital heart disease, 
IQ in 40-50 range and unexpectedly good speech 
ability and loquacity despite a late onset of speech, 
usually at age 314.— P. W . Pruyser. 

8391. Wakefield, Robert A. (Santa Monica High 
School, Calif.) An investigation of the family 
backgrounds of educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren in special classes. Exceptional Children, 1964, 
31(3), 143-146.—This investigation was undertaken 
to assess 4 critical family background factors of edu- 
cable mentally retarded public school children. Par- 
ents of these children were found to be significantly 
lower than the general population in intelligence, 
level of schooling, family income, and cost of family 
housing.—Journal abstract. 


8392. Wakoh, T., Reiss, M., & Hillman, Janet C. 
8 State Sch., Staten Island 14, N. Y.) 

nvestigation of energy metabolism in mentally 
retarded patients. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1964, 69 (3), 319-323. MR values ob- 
tained on mentally retarded patients with a closed 
circuit system involving the use of a mouthpiece and 
nose-clip lacked reproducibility and therefore clinical 
applicability. An open circuit system was developed 
in which the patient’s breathing mechanism was not 
interfered with, and BMR values from this test were 
reproducible and could be correlated with the physi- 
cally retarded status of many of the patients. The 
clinical significance of such a reliable determination 
of the energy metabolism is discussed and its use as 
an indicator for, and a monitor of suitable treatment 
recommended.—Author abstract. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


8393. Becker, Howard Տ. (Stanford Ս.) Out- 
siders: Studies in the sociology of deviance. NYC: 
Free Press Glencoe, 1963. x, 179 p. A sociological 
model of deviant behavior is proposed. Deviancy is 
considered a consequence of social groups applying 
rules whose infraction constitutes deviance. The 
deviant’s behavior becomes stabilized by sequential 
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learning and reinforcement of deviancy patterns in 
a deviant social grouping. The author, on the basis 
of personal interviews, examines the structure of 2 
major deviant groups,—marijuana users and dance 
musicians, Several chapters are devoted to the socio- 
logical basis of rules, their relationship to extant 
moral values and problems associated with their 
enforcement. The difficulties involved in conducting 
research in deviant behavior are analysed.—S. Brot- 
man. 

8394. Ludwig, Arnold M., & Levine, Jerome. 
Patterns of hallucinogenic drug abuse. Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1965, 191(2), 
92-96.—This report of hallucinogenic drug abuse is 
based on extensive interviews with 26 patients who 
have used these drugs and 1 patient who had intimate 
knowledge of their illicit use. The most frequently 
abused substance was found to be peyote, followed 
closely by mescaline, with LSD and psilocybin far 
less frequently used. Availability of these agents was 
sporadic and, in general, limited to large cities. Their 
distribution, economics, and pattern of use were dif- 
ferent than those of the opiate drugs, and the greatest 
number of people who abused them also used mari- 
juana, amphetamines, and barbiturates. The hallu- 
cinogenic drugs’ addiction potential, dangers, and 
influence on sexual function are also reported. (15 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8395. Stenback, Asser, & Blumenthal, M. (Hes- 
peria Hosp. Helsinki, Finland) Relationship of 
alcoholism, hypochondria, and attempted suicide. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(2), 133- 
140.--1ո 80 random male alcoholics, there were found 
12 cases of attempted suicide and 3 cases of hypo- 
chondria. 1ո a random series of 200 psychiatric 
patients 55 hypochondriac cases were observed. 4 
(7.195) of the hypochondriac patients had attempted 
suicide, whereas 20 (13.895) of the 145 nonhypo- 
chondriac patients reported a suicidal attempt. The 
difference was not statistically significant. In 100 
unselected psychiatric male patients 2 (8.0%) of 
25 patients with hypochondria reported a history of 
alcohol addiction, whereas 33 (44.095) of 75 non- 
hypochondriacs were given to alcohol addiction (p 
— 0.001). Of 65 nonalcoholic psychiatric male pa- 
tients 6 (9.195) attempted suicide, whereas the num- 
ber attempting suicide was 21 (18.322) among the 
115 alcoholic patients (p — 0.05). The results sup- 
port the earlier findings of a positive correlation 
between alcoholism and suicidal attempts. A slight 
negative correlation seems to exist between hypo- 
chondria and suicidal attempts. Between alcoholism 
and hypochondria a negative correlation was found. 
—Author summary. 

8396. Van Renynghe de Voxvrie, G., & Massion- 
Verniory, L. A propos d'un cas de cleptolagnie 
de caractére homophilique. [Regarding a case of 
kleptolagnia of a homophilic character.] Acta Neu- 
rologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1964, 64(7), 753- 
762.—A case of kleptolagnia is reported. This rela- 
tively rare observation differs from kleptomania by 
the fact that the impulse to steal is associated with 
erotic fetishism. . Sanua. 


Alcoholism 


8397. Blane, Howard T., & Meyers, William R. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Social class 
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and establishment of treatment relations by alco- 
holics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 
elationships between social class - 


jency than current or past V alcoholics and 
than alcoholics with past Class III affliation. (21 
ref,)—Author summary. 

8398. de Lint, Jan E. E. (Alcoholism & 


order, and — —— Journal rap 
& Social Psychology, 1964, 69(4), 457-458.—A study 
of 276 female alcoholics alcoholism 


tendency during anxiety, the absence of 1 or both 
natural parents during childhood is also indi- 
cated as a variable meaningfully intervening 

birth order and alcoholism.—Jowrnal abstract. 


group identity in being an alcoholic, and by attribut- 


tain sense of Ug which is threat 
atric treatment. E. M. Uprichard. 

8400. Methvin, Charles B. (Ed.) Third South- 
eastern School of Alcohol Studies. Մ. 

1963. 234 p.—The studies offered at this 

endeavor to meet the needs of professional and non- 
professional persons who are seeking a better under- 
standing of the many problems related to alcoholism 
and alcoholic beverages. The papers are present 
to replace misconceptions with factual, scientific in- 
formation and so enhance knowledge and under- 
standing. Alcoholism is studied from every viewpoint 
with members from all professional disciplines (in- 
cluding clergy) represented. Specific needs in re- 
search, training and treatment are emphasized. A 
few classic ideas are shown էօ be untenable; the wife 
of an alcoholic is not necessarily the cause of her 
mate’s alcoholism or a disturbed person; some alco- 
holics can drink with safety on occasion after cure.— 
S. M. D. Gallagher. Y 

8401. Rockland, Lawrence ԷԼ, & Pollin, Wil- 
liam. (Georgetown U. Sch. Med.) Quantification 
of psychiatric mental status: For use with psy- 
chotic patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(1), 23-28.—This 15 75 presents a scale for 
use with psychotic patients w! ich quantifies the psy- 
chiatric mental status into 16 continua, grouped into 
3 general categories. Statistical evidence of validity, 
rate; rerate reliability, and interrater reliability is pre- 
sented.—Author summary. 

8402. Shuval, R., & Krasilowsky, D. A study 
of hospitalized male alcoholics. Israel Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 1(2), 277- 
292.—Only 25 Jewish male alcoholics were found in 
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Israel during 1961-1962 indicating the comparative 
insignificance of the problem of alcoholism in Israel. 
It is noteworthy that there were no young men under 
30 in this sampling. No significant differences were 
noted in the psychological examination between the 
patients, and the minor differences noted in the psy- 
chological tests can be explained on the basis of 
round rather than differences in 
sonality, The drug Dipsan was tested and seems 
(աճը its function well, both because of the reaction 
ing of the accompanying side 

| number of Ss treated, it 

w any generalized conclusion. 
the sampling consisted of men 
averaging in the middle kr. speaks well for the rela- 

( 
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í 
Ë 
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the 
was not possible to 
However, the fact that 


dra 
tive safety of the drug. 1 ref.) - Author abstract. 
8403. a a Blane, Howard T, & 


u, 
tion. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
— 681-685.—To control for biases in pr 


undiagnosed alcohol ( ի 
compared with nonalcoholics (N 176) on social 


alcoholics tted to the service of a 
large hospital. However, undiagnosed 


were rated alcoholic by separate criteria. 
Data were also available on all alcoholics 
(N =200). Standard biographical information, used 
to estimate current close contacts, stability in main- 
taining social involvement, and use of community 
resources, showed alcoholics to be more isolated than 
controls.—Journal abstract. 


8404. Wegscheider, Klaus. Uber Er- 
mit dem 


EE Leeder 


some experiences with autogenous training in the 

treatment of alcoholics.] Praxis der Psychot ie, 
1964, 9(4), 178-182.—Active enlistment of the 

7 — in his treatment is noted and espoused.—E. E. 
ohnson, 


Sex Deviation 


8405. Caldwell, Alexander B. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Sexual behavior and its deviations. 
Trauma: A Journal of Medicine, Anatomy & Sur- 
gery for Lawyers, 1964, 6(3), 7-55.—A review of 
the anatomic, physiological, and psychological devel- 

ts of normal sexual behavior, with explanations 
of many technical terms. Characteristic frequencies 
of normal expressions and their relationships to social 
and cultural attitudes and circumstances are dis- 
cussed. The 2nd half of the article reviews the major 
sexual deviations which are likely to become involved 
in litigation. 16 clinical case histories and 9 legal 
cases with their legal references are included. The 
purpose is to help attorneys understand cases in their 
legal practice and not to advocate specific positions 
on care or treatment.—Author abstract. 


8406. Cantor, Donald J. Deviation and the 
criminal law. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
& Police Science, 1964, 55(4), 441-453.—Should 
criminal law prohibit private, consensual adult sexual 
acts? Etiology, extent, and curability of homosexu- 
ality; the law’s statutes, penalties, and especially its 
efficacy in terms of deterrence, prevention, and re- 
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well below a T 
score of 70, with the exception of the Mí scale. 
homosexual group was significantly higher than the 

4 scales (Pd, Mf, Sc, and Ma). 
showed the presence of only 
moderate icality and could in no way be inter- 
preted as j tic of = gaera and se- 


abstract. 


TA T Suzanne. (U. 
Liege, Belgium) L'attrait de la prostitution et de 
la [The attraction towards prostitution 
of the prostitute.] Acta Neurologica et Psychia- 
trica Belgica, 1964, 64(7), 719-724.—Based on the 
and is of the neurotic 
Observed in about 15 prostitutes, these 
manifestations are classified in the group of hysteric 
Mer notwithstanding the clinical variety 
the observed disorders: depression, phobia, char- 
acter giant urticaria, classical conversion 
hysteria. In 3 observations of men with a compul- 
Sive attraction to the prostitute as an elective sexual 
object, the sadistic-anal features seem to predominate 
in character and sexuality— . Sanua. 


8402. Eglinton, J. Z. Greek love. NYC: Oliver 
Layton Press, 1964, 504 p. $12.95.—Argues that love 
between older men and adolescent boys is a creative 
for the betterment of both without interfering 
the heterosexual development of either. Ana- 
the history of boy-love from cultural and literary 
sources and asks for an minded consideration of 
the question. „Postscript by Albert Ellis. (360 ref.) 


8410. — Paul H., Է: բազա John ԷԼ 
is sex offenders against vi 

tee children. American Journal of PRA. 

, 121 (6), 576-579.—"In our study of sex offend- 
ers we have come to certain descriptive categories 
which contain the bulk of the child-offenders. From 
our current vantage point we feel these are useful 
as a starting point for further research. Our present 
Position is that the reversion to children as sexual 
objects by these males is a function of a breakdown 
in control over sexual behavior that is the result of 
an intersection between a current environmental 
Stress and a potential for offense behavior having its 
origins in disordered childhood relationships. How- 
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ever, from the dots we now have, it is not 
to determune i what constitutes the 
precursors of this r. . H. Preake, 


MI, Henry, George W. Masc and 
ոո. NYC: Collier Books, 1964 "թ 
( ) — “Originally published as Parts I 
ol Ait the Sexes.” For personnel in the mental 
field as well as for the general public, the | 
is culled from the observations of. and the quotations 
from, more than 8000 men and 1000 women served) 
during more than 30 yr. of psychiatric clinical ge 
search in human adjustment to sexual drives, The 
areas covered stress the complexity of contri 
factors of sexual maladjustment, suggest a classifica. 
tion of the types of sex variants, discuss the role of 
emotional disorders in dealing with inner conflicts 
and reconstruct family and personal histories to mee 
veal “characteristic trends in sex variant develop. 
ment" (10-p. index) J. Linnick, 

8412. Holemon, Eugene R., & Winokur, George. 
(Washington, U., St. Louis) Effeminate homo- 
ES A disease of childhood. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(1), 48-56—In a 
systematic study of 40 homosexuals and 25 nonhomo« 
sexual controls data indicated that effeminate homo- 
sexuals exhibited effeminacy before puberty. Homo- 
sexual behavior was only a secondary manifestation, 
Birth order and age of mother at birth did not differ- 
entiate homosexuals from controls, Family history 
revealed 2 homosexual siblings for the effeminate 
homosexuals,—Journal abstract. 

8413. Money, John, & Pollitt, Ernesto. (Johns 
Hopkins Med. Sch.) Cytogenetic and — 
ual ambiguity. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1964, 11(6), 589-595.—Cytogenetic and oe 
data were obtained օո a sample of patients with Kline- 
felter's syndrome and another sample with trans- 
vestism or transexualism. Though not deliberately 
biased, the samples also were not truly random. 
There were 14 cases of Klinefelter’s syndrome, 11 of 
transvestism, and 2 with both syndromes coexi 
(15 ref.)— Author summary. 

8414. Segal, Morey M. Impulsive sexuality: 
Some clinical and theoretical observations. Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1963, 44(4), 
407-418.—Sexually impulsive behavior (promiscuous ` 
and perverse relationships) is precipitated by imag- ` 
ined or real objectloss. It is a desperate restitutional 
attempt, aimed at re-establishing a symbiotic relation- 
ship upon which the patient’s ego integration d 
—F. Auld. 

8415. Sprince, Marjorie Ք. (Hampstead Child- 
Therapy Clinic, London, England) A contribution 
to the study of homosexuality in adolescence. 
Journal of Child Psychology, 1964, 5(2), 103-107-- ` 
The analysis of a male 15 yr. old pointed to the extent 
of ego regression and the oral quality of object rela- 
tionships as characteristics which distinguish the 
permanent from the transitory type of homosexuality 
in adolescence.—J. M. Reisman. £ 

8416. Swenson, C. H. (Purdue U.) Sexual be- 
havior and psychopathology: A study of Ers 
men. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 19(4), 
403-404.—An experimental group of male college stu- 
dents who sought help at a University Psychological 

ter was matched with a control group of normal 
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the research literature and an intense study of an cpi- 
demic of suicides in a small psychiatric 


of the book is devoted to detailed case histories of 5 
suicidal patients.—C. S. p^ e * 
enninger „ Psy- 

factors in the 


culturalist point of view in the diagnosis and preven- 
tion of psychopathology is recommended.—J. Z. 
Elias. 


8427. Neuringer, Charles; McEvoy, Theodore 
L. & „Richard J. (U. Kansas) The 
identification of suicidal behavior in females by the 
use of the Rorschach. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 72(1), 127-133.—The Martin Checklist 
and the incidence of color-shading responses, two 
recent methods derived from the Rorschach test, have 
been found to discriminate between male suicidal and 
control patients. The present study was done in order 
to ascertain whether these 2 methods could adequately 
identify female suicidal patients, when compared with 
female controls. The Rorschach protocols of female- 
suicidal, neuropsychiatric-control, criminal-offender, 
and normal Ss were examined, and it was found that 
the Martin Checklist and the incidence of color- 
shading responses did not significantly differentiate 
among the groups.—Author abstract. 

8428. Perdue, William C. 3 State Peni- 
tentiary) Rorschach responses of 100 murderers. 
Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 
1964, 10(6), 323-328.—Rorschach protocols of mur- 
derers tested suggest many similar personality factors 
which seem to correspond with factors noted in the 
author’s previous study—L. R. Witt. 

8429. Tuckman, Jacob, & Youngman, William F. 
A suicide and family disorganization. 
Ji Genetic Psychology, 1964, 105(2), 187-193.— 
Family disorganization, defined operationally as con- 
tact with a community health or welfare agency, was 
investigated in a 20% sample of 1112 adult attempted 
suicides. The findings showed that family disorgan- 
ization is characteristic of persons attempting suicide. 
51% of persons making the attempt or members of 
their family had been known to 1 or more agencies; of 
these, 53% involved 2 or 3 generations. 34% had 
contact with domestic relations, 23% with health, 21% 
with child protective, 20% with delinquency, 1995 
with economic assistance, 12% with counseling and 
6% with psychiatric agencies, The findings were 
compared with those in a study of attempted suicides 
among children and adolescents—Author abstract. 


8430. Winnik, H. Z. The psychopathology of 
infanticide. A case study. Israel Annals of Psy- 
chiatry & Related Disciplines, 1964, 1(2), 293-306.— 
Some of the psychological mechanisms found during 
the analysis of a woman who committed double in- 
fanticide are discussed. An obsessive-like, unconscious 
impulse to get pregnant was seen, without the possibil- 
ity to perform the psychological changes necessary to 
transform the pregnant woman into a mother, espe- 
cially the defence against mother identification. A 
Tegression set in to the anal stage, and the delivery 
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were emented by difficulties 
in the father relationship. Infanticide was considered 
psychologically different in its motivation and con- 
stellation from child murder. Its prognosis is differ. 
ent and the offenders are suitable for successful treat. 
ment.—Author abstract. 


Came & DELINQUENCY 


8431. Becker, Paul W. (Ohio U.) Some cor- 
relates of delinquency and validity of questionnaire 
assessment methods. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(1), 271-277.—A Delinquency Scale, the Taylor 
MA scale, and the Gordon Personal Inventory were 
administered in random order to 609 Federal Re- 
formatory residents. Several other test and demo- 
graphic measures were obtained for each Տ from re- 
formatory records. Produet- moment intercorrelations 
among variables (p — .01), defined those relationships 
statistically different from zero. The results failed to 
demonstrate a consistency, or invariance, with those 
relationships observed by Quay, Peterson, and Con- 
salvi. The data suggest that Psychopathy and Neu- 
roticism, as measured by the Delinquency Scale, are 
not independent factors, and both appear, instead, to 
assess a personality dimension best described as the 
“acting-out neurotic.” The data also provided dis- 
criminative validity information for the various sub- 
scales of the Gordon Personal Inventory, substantiat- 
ing Gordon's original construct labels.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8432. Caplan, Nathan S., & Siebert, Lawrence A. 
(U. Michigan) Distribution of juvenile delinquent 
intelligence test scores over a thirty-four year pe- 
riod (N — 51,808). Journal of Clinical dite 
1964, 20(2), 242-247.—Data collected at the Juvenile 
Court of Cuyahoga County show a marked increase in 
the IQ scores of 51,808 juveniles tested during the 
past 34 yr. Whereas the mean IQ score from 1929 
through 1934 was 80.0, the mean IQ from 1957 
through 1962 was 92.1. A detailed analysis of the 
data revealed that there are apparently at least 2 
reasons for this increase: (1) the consequence of 
changes in the tests employed and, in particular, the 
replacement of the 1916 Binet by more sensitive tests 
with higher ceilings; (2) because of nontest related 
factors resulting in a slight, but genuine improvement 
in the intellectual calibre of the Ss tested. This pat- 
tern of fluctuating but gradual improvement is pos- 
sibly due to social and other conditions increasingly 
favorable to intellectual growth and development— 
Author summary. 

8433. Clark, John P., & Wenninger, Eugene P. 
(U. Illinois) The attitude of juveniles toward the 
legalinstitution. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminol- 
ogy & Police Science, 1964, 55 (4), 482-489.—A sur- 
vey of 1154 public school students in grades 6-12 
indicates that “a negative attitude toward the legal 
institution is related in some fashion to juveniles’ as- 
sessment of the quality of discipline received in their 
home and their adjustment to teachers in school,” as 
well as to their own illegal behavior—A. Eglash. 

8434. Dana, R. H., Hannifin, P., Lancaster, 
Catherine, Lore, W., & Nelson, D. (West Vir- 
ginia U.) Psychological reports and juvenile pro- 
bation counseling. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 4 
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1963, 19(3), 352-355.—The utility of psychological 
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8435, Guze, 
Se? > m inner DS hiatr y, 
inals. American sychiatry, 1964, 121(6), 
580-S83,— "The clinical and social characteristics of 
criminals with conversion symptoms are 
compared to those of other criminals, The possible 
association between h ia and sociopathic 
ity is considered briefly," —N. H. Pronko, 


d 
E 


28(5), 251-259.—"The prison code consists of a 
of behavioral rules which are i 


ity figures. The code has at least 

origin. One source is the need of the prisoner to 
protect himself from the harsh, restrictive prison en- 
vironment. The other source is his need for a defense 
which protects him from identification with feared, 
hated authority which might cause 

guilt and dissatisfaction with his antisocial behavior. 
--). Z. Elias. 

8437. Lederer, W. Dragons. 8 70 175 and 
destiny. Psychological Issues, 1964, 4(3, Monogr. 
No 13), 1-80.—Chinese dragons are of 
those deities who within one and the same person 
unite creative and destructive principles. They are 
projections of the need for security through power, 
a power basically benevolent but proven through de- 
2 2 whole father can be kind but — 
angry so that his son may grow up in 
a whole man. The whole therapist shows experienced 
strength and firm. moral purpose and in so doit, 
establishes commitment. Identity is then not only 
possible but mandatory. The therapist as a superego 
prototype exhibits a social conscience and speaks up 
clearly against the misconceived parental indulgence 
and irresponsibility of past decades.—D. Prager. 

8438. Mailloux, N., & Lavalee, C. I meccanismi 
di difesa di gruppo osservati in giovani delinquenti 
in rieducazione. [Mechanisms observed in group de- 
fense in juveniles im reeducation.] Archivio di 
Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(4), 309- 
324.—4À systematic description of group defense mech- 
anisms during reeducation is considered from the 
viewpoint of survival and cohersion of the gang and 
externalization against the social milieu.—L. L’Abate. 

8439. Martin, Clyde V., & Channell, Lawrence 
H. Personality and social history characteristics 
of delinquents and their parents. Corrective Psy- 
chiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1964, 10(2), 93- 
107.166 delinquents (9-17 yr. of age) and their 
parents were given the MMPI and the results were 


d 
j 
g 


compared with other MMPI test populations, The 
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conchasions are that there are significant personality 
Gileremers between parents of delinquents and normal 
adult males amd females, and there are no ificant 
differences between parents of delinquents parents 
of emotionally disturbed children in a treatment clinic. 
The Gedings support the ides. for family-type trest- 
ment for delinquents —1. K. Win. 
BHO. Morrow, William & Berger, Andrew. 
p State How. Mo.) ejudice and the of- 
: ot tric patients. Journal of 
Clinical Prychology, 1964, 20(2), 218-225.—On the 
basis of pilot case studies and “authoritarian person- 
ality” concepts, H was hypothesized that highly preju- 
diced male offenders in penal(-psychiatric) institu- 
tions would tend to give externalized (superficial, 
momentary-situational, nonpsychological) explana- 
tions of the offenses, with motivational content in- 
dicating a concern for external status and proof of 
manliness ; whereas relatively nonprejudiced Ss would 
tend to give psychological explanations (referring to 
an extended background of intense, focused emotional 
conflicts), with motivational content referring to self- 
ve concerns of an affiliative, sensual, or 
jevement-oriented nature. The hypothesis was 
tested on a sample of adult white male offenders of 
normal intell „ who scored high (N = 21) or 
low (N = 20) on the Levinson Ethnocentrism (E) 


r odd. even m for sam- 
ple, 87), and who scored below 1 on the MMPI-F 
validity scale. These 2 groups did not differ signif- 
icantly in social-background factors, legal offenses, or 
diagnosis.—Journal summary. 

BHI. Pine, Gerald J. (Lexington High Sch., 
Mass.) Occupational and — ll aspirations 
and delinquent behavior. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1964-65, 13(2), 107-111.—A 120-item, 
anonymous jonnaire given to 683 boys and ee 
from the 9th-12th grades of a New England high 
school was used to compare occupational and educa- 
tional goals with reported delinquent behavior. War- 
ner's Index of Status Characteristics was used to rank 
occupational goals elicited l item; and degree of 
certainty about attending college was rated on a 3- 
Եռ scale. Each student was rated on a 5-point scale 
or degree of involvement in each of 15 different 
delinquent act areas. College aspirants reported less 
mis-conduct than other students. Students aspiring to 
higher level occupations reported more alcohol and 
familial offenses and fewer offenses 7 
violence and property damage. —J. N. Met? 

8442, Pittman, David J. & Handy, William. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) Patterns in eriminal 
aggravated assault. Journal of Criminal Law, Crim- 
inology, & Police Science, 1964, 55(4), 462-470.—A 
survey of a 25% random sample of 965 crimes indi- 
cates that the patterns of homicide and of aggravated 
assault are similar. “Both acts . . are reflections 
of population subgroupings which tend to externalize 
their aggression when confronted with conflict situa- 
tion.“ A. Eglash. 

8443. Quinney, Richard. Crime in political per- 
spective. American Behavioral S. cientist, 1964, 8(4), 
19-22—A description of the cultural forces which 
determine those behaviors defined by society as crim- 
inal_—Author abstract. 

8444. Ricks, David; Umbarger, Carter, & Mack, 
Ronald, (Brandeis U.) A measure of increased 
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to plausible therapies. Senility, having symptoms in 
BL with schizophrenia, might be treated by the 
same methods. Like schizophrenia, senility may be 
precipitated by the threat of death. That senility is a 
senescent defense against a personal and inevitable 
death is supported by the fact that the memory of the 
aged fails (is cased), the most recent memories 
being lost first. "Th peychatherapeutic program for the 
senile aimed at the terror reduction of the death threat 
is recommended.—Jowrnal abstract, 

8463. Roos, P., Hayes, R. L., Marion, R. R., & 
England, B.C. (Board Texas State Hosp., Austin) 
Evaluation of remotivation with institutionalized 
psychotics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1963, 
19(3), 341-343.—To study the effects of the Remo- 
tivation Technique on hospitalized Ss, 52 hospitalized 
psychotic Ss were divided into experimental and con- 
trol groups and ratings made prior to, during, and 
on termination of a Remotivation program. No sig- 
nificant differences were found. “The study raises the 
question of whether Remotivation has demonstrable 
value with chronic hospitalized psychotics."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


8464, Viitamaki, R. O. Psychoses in childhood 
& psychological follow-up study: II. Acta Psy- 
chiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, Suppl. 174, 33-73.— 
children, ranging in age from 4.0 to 14.8 yr., were 
tested and treated at the Neurological and Psychiatric 
Clinics of the University of Helsinki between 1952 
and 1960 and were retested from 1.0 to 7.2 yr. later. 
In so far as possible the WISC, Rorschach and War- 
tegg's Drawing Test and/or CAT were administered 
initially and on retesting, while the Bender Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Test was included in the retest battery 
only. Test results are reported for each test compar- 
ing test-retest performance and different diagnostic 
categories, The mothers and some of the fathers of 
these children were also tested and results of their 
paras on the WAIS, Rorschach and Object 

elation Technique are given. Pertinent literature is 
briefly reviewed. N. Kaelbling. 

Schizophrenia 

8465. Allegro, Luis A. El medio familiar del 
esquizofrénico. [The family medium of the schizo- 
phrenic.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de Amér- 
ica Latina, 1964, 10(3), 209-214.—Review of studies 
of the schizophrenic family. Emphasis is placed on 
parental characteristics, the double-bind, marital 
schism, pseudomutuality, and the assumption by the 

W. 


patient of the anxieties of the family—W,. 
Meissner. 


8466. Armitage, Stewart G., Brown, Carl R., & 
Denny, M. Ray. (VA Hosp., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
Stereotypy of response in schizophrenics. Jowrnal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(2), 225-230—On 
the particular flexibility task employed, the normal 
control Ss displayed greater variability of responding 
than did the unclassified schizophrenics. This was 
true for a variety of measures, but only when intra- 
individual variability was requested. In turn, the 1st 
admission and multiple short-stay subgroups of the 
unclassified group showed less stereotypy than the 
multiple-long or continuous-stay subgroups of the un- 
classified schizophrenics. This was primarily true 
for production of new responses and for frequency of 
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unusual starting places for a response pattern. In 
a number of instances the paranoid schizophrenics 
who varied responded more unconventionally than all 
other groups, though the number who actually varied 
was at times less than for the controls. The results 
were related to similar research where reactive and 
process schizophrenics were compared on variability 
tasks.—Author summary. 

8467. Baldwin, I. Tryon. (Kentucky State Hosp.) 
The head-body ratio in human figure drawings of 
schizophrenic and normal adults. Journal of Pro- 
jective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1964, 
28(4), 393-396.—Human figure drawings produced 
by a group of chronic schizophrenic women were com- 
pared to those produced by a group of normal adult 
women for head-body ratio. Support was sought for 
the theory that the body portion of the body image dis- 
integrates as a function of psychosis and that this 
disintegration is projected into human figure draw- 
ings. The schizophrenic group produced drawings 
in which the head was significantly more predominate 
as determined by statistical analysis of linear meas- 
ures, The results offer support for the body image 
theory of disintegration in psychosis and for the 
clinician's assumption that detectable distortions aris- 
ing from certain psychological states are projected 
into drawings of the human figure—Author abstract. 


8468. Baxter, J. C., & Arthur, S. C. Conflict in 
families of schizophrenics as a function of pre- 
morbid adjustment and social class. Family Proc- 
ess, 1964, 3(2), 273-279.—A group of 16 hospitalized 
male schizophrenics were classified into 4 classes on 
the basis of the patient's premorbid adjustment and 
social class. Standard interviews with the parents 
were rated for conflict. "Results indicate that the 
amount of conflict expressed by the parents varies 
jointly with the premorbid level of the patient and the 
social class of the family."—J. Haley. 


8469. Becker, J. "Good premorbid" schizo- 
phrenic wives and their husbands. Family Process, 
1963, 2(1), 34-51.—A report of conjoint family ther- 
apy with 7 married female schizophrenics and their 
husbands. Their backgrounds, premorbid marital life, 
and course of illness are described. Results of treat- 
ment were that "5 families appeared to benefit sub- 
stantially, 1 somewhat, and 1 not at all.“ I. Glick. 


8470. Berkowitz, Hershel. (Ս. Connecticut) 
Effects of prior experimenter-subject relationships 
on reinforced reaction time of schizophrenics and 
normals. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 
69(5), 522-530.—The hypothesis was tested that 
deficits in schizophrenics’ responses to positive social 
reinforcers would be reduced if reinforcers were de- 
livered by an E who had first related to the Ss in a 
warm and accepting manner. Reaction times of 39 
chronic schizophrenics and 39 normal adults were 
tested without and with reinforcement after exposure 
to 1 of 3 conditions of contact with E: (a) no con- 
tact, (b) contact with an unresponsive and aloof E, 
and (c) contact with a warm and accepting E. 
Schizophrenics had slowest reaction times after c. 
Normals had slowest reaction times after c until 
reinforced; on reinforced trials there were no differ- 
ences between conditions for normal Ss. The results 
indicate that chronic schizophrenics can be motivated 
to gain approval but that such motivation in schizo- 
phrenics is more dependent upon immediate social 
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circumstances than it is in normal adults, (29 ref.) 


— lH owrmal abstract. 
Տ. (F. D, Rooseveh VA 


8471. Bernstein, 
Hosp, Montrose, N. Y.) The 


eg 
352 —Regressed 


reduction in both OR 
relation to both controls 
However, initial Írequency 

tually to control when a more intense stimulus 


was used, 

controls, Increased itself asso- 
ciated with reduced overall OR reacti though 
— medication had no — effect. 


All results were supported on re-test some 2 mo. later, 
Journal abstract. 
8472. Blumenthal, Richard. VA Outpatient 
Clinic, 35 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, S The effects 
of level of mental health, and 


interpersonal stress upon the speech of 
chronic Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1964, 139(4), 313-323.—48 hospital- 
ized male chronic schizophrenic patients, 24 with 
“good” premorbid histories and 24 with ones, 
equally divided between “regressed” 

remitted” categories were studied under 2 different 


— neutral and poan — ` amount 
of speech disruption. In ; 

“showed a significant increase in disruption 
Cessive stress interviews,” suggesting different 
chological processes underlying the 2 classi 
of schizophrenia.—N. H. Pronko. 

8473. Burch, Ք. Ք. J. (U. Leeds, land) 
Schizophrenia: Some new aetiological Er 
tions. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 110(469), 
818-824.—Analysis of Malzberg's New York admis- 
sions data, with log-log plot shows accurate fit to a 
theoretical curve, dN/dt = k P,t(—kt*/2), and sug- 
gested that 2 random but “ events are in- 
volved in the etiology of schizophrenia, with the 
average rate for each event constant 
upwards. Assuming the random events to be somatic 
variations, their average rate is identical i 
and females, with a longer latent period for females, 
and both mutations affect autosomal genes. o 

FFF 
is about 2.7% for New York State. /. L. Wilkins, 

8474. Buss, Arnold H., & Lang, Peter J. (U. 
P Psychological deficit in schizophre- 
nia: I. Affect, reinforcement, Soneat attainment. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 2-24. 

revi laboratory 


studies of KC deficit in schizophrenia, con- 
siders the 


e 


ance, regression, and consequence of erratic 
attention. Finally, various theories of schizophrenia 
deficit are evaluated. Although motivational con- 
structs cannot be wholly dismissed, interference the- 
ory is generally more comprehensive hd parsimo- 
eses o 
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8476. Loren 
(Southern Illi U.) 


Journal of Per. 
re pony d 1965, 1(2), 135-146.— The 
and use of words by schizophrenics is 
a reconcil; 
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-surrogate with whom he identifies himself 
in his state of megalomania.— D. Prager. 


8478. Cheek, Frances E. Za Ve Bur. Res. 
eurology & Psych., Princeton serendipito 
finding: Sex ce Է 


2 


psychotic young adults of whom 31 were male and 25 
were female, The profiles were derived from 48 
min, of recorded interaction between father, mother, 
and young adults coded with a variation of the Bales 
interaction categories. The profiles of the male 
schizophrenics presented, as anticipated, an inter- 
action equivalent of withdrawal, with low total ac- 
tivity rates and low dominance behaviors. In marked 
contrast, the female schizophrenics proved to be more 
active and dominating than the female normals. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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therapy situation Iniernatioval Journal 
Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(2 : 


(2), 189-193.—10 ex- 


DH 
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pists with a new partner. Each 
pair deliberately acted differently toward the pa- 


interaction, (c) 4 patients increased in patient- 
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effects—R. F. Allen. z 18 pires 
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Set Fish, F. A guide to the Leonhard 
ei chronk 


fasten wein, fye 
Quarterly, 1964, 38(3). 49630. — There we 6 
matic par 6 wyitemuai ամանին, 
4 systematic «ոռ». The sceaysuzmuytac պիկը» 


Mk parapheenias are եյ 
expansive, confabulatory, x, and eg 
The systematic bebephrenias are sutistie, cag 
apathetic, amd — Վ The systematic catatomias 
parakinetic, speech-prompt, proskimetic, | 
active, manneristic, and negativistic - . Prager, 


Menninger Climie, 1965, 29(1), 24-36.-—€ 
servations about schizophrenics have shown: ^ 
threat of disapproval as a significant strewor, 
the jal origins of such threat in carly 
relationships, (3) the patient's powerful 
tions to avoid these situations that provide 

for him." How the experimental 


hologist cast into t կ 
can appropriate exp 
—— — 


the schizophrenic's patterns of 
ias 
Goldfarb, William. (Michael Reese 
An in tion of ZC 
w 


adaptation is discused—/. Z. El 
BARS, 
Chicago, II.) 


Archives of General Pr 
1964, 11(6), 620-634,— The investigations me 
hood schizophrenia carried on over the past 10 yr. 
the Ittleson Center for Child Research are 
marized. (25 ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 


(Syracuse Ս.) 


paternal vs. mater- 
Abnormal & Social P 
e y, 1964, 69(5), 550-555.— The hypothesis tha 
interference in schizophrenic performance | 
an interaction between level of premorbid adjustm 
paternal vs. maternal source of stimulation, and © 
suring vs. approval content was tested. 4 tape 
cordings were played for 80 good and 80 
premorbid adjustment schizophrenics—father 
censure, father-son approval, mother-son 
and mother-son approval. Performance was 
ured by a change from a pre- to post-Digit- 
test. The հ is was confirmed—good pre 
bids show interference with paternal censure and 
premorbids with maternal censure. A comparison 
group of 80 normals did not show this kind of intere 
action. (18 ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 

(U. Michiga 


4 


8487. Gottesman, Leonard E. 
Forced-choice word associations in schizo ni 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1964, 
(6), 673-675.—This study, based on Freudian 
used a forced-choice word association format to 
the hypothesis that regressed schizophrenic Ss 
prefer children’s to adult’s association. 
phrenic, 16 sociopathic, and 16 normal male pati 
matched age and education were tested on 
item test in which they were forced to choose 
associations from among randomly arranged 
preferred, children preferred, and irrelevant alt 
tives. Using choice of children’s responses ո 
choice of irrelevant response as a measure to cont 
for random error markings, schizophrenic Ss differe 
significantly from normal Ss as predicted. Norn 
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Family Process, 1964, 3(2), 377-401.—A description, 
with case ex of the patterns of family response 
to schizophrenic patients that develop be the 
early phase of conjoint family therapy. It is said 
that families express desire for the patient to change 
while attempting to maintain the status quo in famil 

relationships in -— Zen reinforce the patient's 


8500. Nameche, Gene; Waring, Mary, & Ricks, 
(Judge Baker Guidance Cent., 295 Long- 
wood Ave, Boston, Mass.) Early indicators of 
in schizophrenia. Journal 1 Nervous & 

Disease, 1964, 139(3), 232-240.—Examina- 
records of 50 persons seen at a child 
during their childhood or adolescence 
later hospitalized showed a patterning of 
: M to chronicity. Ps uon derived from 

story are new to iterature on pr 

schizophrenia.—N. H. Pronko. FEES 
1. NIMH. Research in schizophrenia. (Men- 
Mono. No. 4) Washington, D. C.: US 
ealth, Education & Welfare, 1964. 18 p.— 
Paper provides a brief summary of the research 
activities of NIMH devoted to the solution of schizo- 
phrenia. It Rd en = — and 
ո ies; biological, psychological, so- 
cial, and cultural factors; diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention. It is emphasized that it is essential to 
accumulate knowledge regarding normal thought 
ce biochemistry օք էհօ brain, and the 
lam mechanisms involved in behavior. A 
gratifying number of new and interesting observations 
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8502. Oltman, Jane E. & Friedman, Samuel 
(Fairfield Hills Hosp, Newtown, Conn.) Report 
on pa deprivation in iatric disorders. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(1), 46-56. 
—The results of a large-scale study do not confirm 
the Presence of a higher incidence of overall parental 
deprivation in schizophrenic Ss than in normal con- 
trols. The incidence of overall deprivation was 
35.0%, in 2921 white, adult schizophrenics and 34.3% 
in 350 normal Ss. _ The incidence of orphanage has 

„decreased during this century ; however, the incidence 
of deprivation by separation of parents has risen con- 
. Mental illness appears more often in the 


D 


- normals and 16 chronic schizophrenics. 
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of schizophr enics than in those of control Sa, 
ivation in Negro sch enics is much more 
frequent than in white Ss, which might be a racial, 
cultural phenomenon, "In our opinion, there is no 
etiological relationship between parental deprivation 
and schizophrenia."—J. A. Lücker. 
8503. red wa Hosp., — Creek, Mich.) 
ac sympa reactivity in 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1968, 
19(3), 276-279.—'"The hypothesis considered was 
that Ss exhibiting significant sympathetic excitability 
would demonstrate greater ual acuity than less 
reactive schizophrenics." schizophrenic Ss were 
assessed for sympathetic nervous system reactivity 
and given a tachistoscopically presented perceptual 
span test. Greater reactivity 5s achieved the test 
criterion significantly more often than lesser sympa- 
thetic excitability groups. Significant linear corre- 
lations were obtained for mecholyl test pulse rate 
sympathetic indices and perceptual acuity.—E. J, 
Kronenberger. 

8504. Peastrel, August L. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Studies in efficiency: Semantic generalization in 
schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psy- 
chology, 1964, 69(4), 444-449.—This study examined“ 
the hypothesis that schizophrenics would generalize 
a conditioned GSR response relatively more to the 
homonym of a CS and relatively less to the synonym 
than normals. The specific prediction was that the 
difference in the magnitude of response to synonyms 
and homonyms (Rg —Rg) would be greater for nor- 
mals than for schizophrenics. The Ss were 16 
The syno- 
nyms elicited a larger response than the homonyms 
with the majority of normal Ss. The opposite results 
were obtained with the schizophrenics. An analysis 
of variance clearly supported the hypothesized inter- 
action between the “normal-schizophrenic” variable 
and generalization to synonyms and homonyms.— 
Journal abstract. 

8505. Pérez, Alicia, & Marconi, Juan. (Ս. Chile, 
Casilla 6589, Santiago) Estudio experimental de 
la productividad perceptiva visual en la psicosis. 
[Experimental study of visual perceptual produc- 
tivity in psychoses.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica 
de América Latina, 1964, 10(3), 185-190.—The dif- 
ference between 2 groups of schizophrenics recently 
hospitalized and a group of normal controls was 
studied in relation to intensity of perceptual con- 
figuration (Gottschaldt, hidden digits, street „and 
spatial ability tests) and perceptual productivity 
(hidden figures, objective Rorschach, perception 
quantities, configurational deprivation). The groups 
were found to be similar in intensity of perceptu: 
configuration; previously discovered differences seem 
to be related to long-term hospitalization of psycho- 
tics. Production of additional figures by the psy- 
chotic group was confirmed and supports the struc- 
tural concept of psychosis as a productive mutation 
of the reality function—W. W. Meissner. 


8506. Pollack, Max, & Gittelman, Rachel K. 
(Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. Y.) The siblings 
of childhood schizophrenics: A review. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34(5), 868-874.— 
Studies dealing with the siblings of schizophrenic 
children are reviewed with specific reference to the 
prevalence of childhood schizophrenia and neurologi- 
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gence Scale, the vocabulary section serving as the 
material for the diagnostic evaluation. Case history 
abstracts on all Ss were obtained. 6 groups of 5 
judges each evaluated the material under varying 
conditions. The results indicated that the judges 
could not differentiate process and reactive schizo- 
phrenics by inspection of a vocabulary test protocol 
but could when judging individual items. In general 
there was an inability of the clinicians to make a 
clear diagnostic distinction on the basis of the 
material presented to them.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


8514. Shakow, David, & McCormick, Malcolm 
Y. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Mental set in schizo- 
phrenia studied in a discrimination reaction set- 
ting. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(1), 88-95.— This experiment used a special 
form of discrimination reaction time as a means of 
comparing the ability of schizophrenic patients and 
normal Ss to maintain a general set. 15 male schizo- 
phrenic patients and 10 normal male Ss were pre- 
sented with various series of groupings of red and 
yellow lights, so patterned as to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a subsidiary set that would interfere with 
the general set given by the task instructions (re- 
gone to the yellow light). It was predicted that 
this disturbance would be manifested in retarded 
reaction times at certain points in the experiment, and 
that the schizophrenic group would be subject to the 
greater disturbance, It was found that all Ss showed 
significant retardations 1n reaction time as a result 
of the presumably induced subsidiary set. The re- 
tardations of the schizophrenic Ss were greater than 
those of the normal S in every series. A dichotomi- 
zation between hebephrenic and paranoid perform- 
ance was also noted, the paranoid Ss more closely 
approaching the normal.—Journal abstract. 


8515. Sheiner, S. On the therapy of schizo- 
phrenia. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 
24(2), 167-173.—Schizophrenia is a complicated 
form of human existence beginning in childhood and 
evolving out of basic needs to maintain life and 
growth under unnatural conditions. A schizophrenic 
is a person who looks out at the world with bewilder- 
ment and asks what are the people doing and who 
tries to do as they are doing and who fails in his 
trying. The therapist engages the patient by answer- 
ing questions, by articulating the patient’s feelings 
for him, by living out interpretations in his relation- 
ship with the analyst. The patient is thus encouraged 
to expand to enter his own private world.—D. 
Prager. 


8516. Singer, M. T., & Wynne, L. C. (El Camin 
Real, Berkeley, Calif.) Thought Hine ps & (nig 
relations of „schizophrenics: III. Methodology 
using projective techniques. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(2), 187-200.—A methodology 
for studying links between 35 late adolescent and 
young adult psychiatric patients—schizophrenics, 
borderline schizophrenics—and their families is pre- 
sented. First, the diagnostic characteristics of the 
patient-offspring were predicted from projective 
tests of the parents and of their siblings, and sec- 
qo P and SH were matched blindly. The 
esults will be described in the next i 
ae e next paper. (23 ref.) 
8517. Singer, M. T., & Wynne, L. C. (17 El 
Camino Real, Berkeley, Calif.) Thought disorder 
ե 
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& family relations of schizophrenics: IV. Results 
& implications. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(2), 201-212.—Diagnosis, form of thinking, 
and severity of disorganization of young adult psy- 
chiatric patients were successfully deduced (“pre- 
dicted”) from the projective test data obtained from 
other members of families. The tests of the patients 
were matched blindly with the families to which 
they belonged. The results with both procedures 
were statistically highly significant. (20 ref.)— 
JAMA. 

8518. Stierlin, H. Aspects of relatedness in the 
psychotherapy of schizophrenia. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1964, 51 (3), 19-28.—Via 2 clinical examples 
it is intended to show “how a given patient’s varying 
balance of distance and closeness will require a vary- 
ing therapeutic approach. In order to find this ap- 
proach, the patient’s need for and fear of closeness, 
fear of and need for distance, have always to be seen 
in their dialectical interdependence.” D. Prager. 


8519. Stilson, Donald W., & Kopell, Bert S. 
(U. Colorado) The recognition of visual signals 
in the presence of visual noise by psychiatric pa- 
tients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 
139(3), 209-221.—24 schizophrenics, 25 nonschizo- 
phrenic patients and 21 ward personnel were com- 
pared in an effort to determine if (1) recognition 
thresholds for visual signals superimposed on visual 
“noise” were higher for psychiatric patients and (2) 
if meaningless information functioned as a greater 
distraction particularly in schizophrenics. While the 
groups did not differ in recognition thresholds in 
absence of visual “noise,” the schizophrenics did 
show a greater threshold elevation than did the other 
2 groups under conditions of visual “noise.” Results 
were interpreted in terms of Hebb’s conceptual 
nervous system.—N. H. Pronko. 


8520. Tolor, Alexander. (Fairfield State Hosp., 
Conn.) Abstract ability in organics and schizo- 
phrenics. Journal of Projective Techniques & Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1964, 28(3), 357-362.—This is 
a study of the relationship between improved condi- 
tions of attention and communication and ability to 
abstract in patients with schizophrenia and organic 
brain syndromes. Groups of 20 schizophrenics, 20 
organics, and 20 normals, equated for intelligence, 
were given the Similarities substest on the WAIS 
and a multiple choice version which was designed to 
increase the focus of attention and to facilitate com- 
munication. The main results supported the hypothe- 
sis that special conditions facilitating concentration 
and communication do not necessarily enhance schizo- 
phrenics’ abstract functioning more than that of 
organic patients. It was concluded that a deficit in 
abstract functioning is not a general or invariable 
consequence of schizophrenia. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8521. Weitbrecht, H. J. (F. Wilhelms U., Bonn) 
Realitaetsbewusstsein und Wahnidee. [Existen- 
tial consciousness and delusion.] Confinia Psychia- 
trica, 1964, 7(3), 160-178.—It does not suffice to 
define delusion as incorrigible an error and to sub- 
sume it among the disturbances of thinking. The 
certainty as regards to reality is characteristic of the 
schizophrenic delusion when it is fully developed. 
It „cannot be understood but by an analysis of the 
existential consciousness in its psychotic alteration. 
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The author gives details as how this can be done. 
—Journal abstract. 

8522. Zenevich, G. Մ. Remissii pri shizofrenii. 
[Remission in schizophrenia.) Leningrad: Medit- 
sina, 1964. 216 p.—Discusses the chances and char- 
acteristics of remission in schizophrenia, questions of 
social-work adaptability, and the proper organization 
of observations in the health center during the period 
of remission.—I, D. London. 

8523. Zurabashvili, Z. A. (Res. Inst. iatry, 
Tbilisi, USSR) O d e n bio- 
fizizheskikh pokazatelel sutochnogo ritma ս bol- 
nykh shizofreniel. [On the dynamics of several 
biophysical indices of diurnal rhythm in schizophre- 
nics.] Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Grusinskoi 
SSR, 1963, 32(3), 687-692.—In a study of 70 schizo- 
phrenics it was disclosed that most exhibited definite 
irregularities of daily rhythm of skin temperature, 
skin electric conductivity, and perspiration, How- 
ever, the longer the psychopathological condition, the 
less the number exhibiting irregularities in all the 
3 indices —I. D. London. 
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8524. Assael M., & Thein, M. Acetaldehyde 
levels in blood of manic-depressive cs. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1964, 1(2), 311.—Acetyl-methyl-carbinol (AMC) 
was found to occur in the blood of manic-depressive 
psychotics (MD) in a higher concentration than in 
normal Ss, and during the depressive phase the level 
of AMC was highest. 15 MD and 6 normal Ss were 
selected whereas the analyses of AcH levels in the 
blood were performed without any knowledge of 
the clinical status or other data concerning the Ss. 
—Author abstract. 

8525. Assael, M., & Thein, M. (Hebrew U. 
Jerusalem) Blood acetaldehyde levels in affective 
disorders. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1964, 2(2), 228-234.—Blood levels of 
bound acetaldehyde in normal Ss and in patients with 
different types and degrees of depression were stud- 
ied. Patients with greater degrees of depression had 
higher levels of bound acetaldehyde in their blood. 
In depressive patients with increased psychomotor 
activity ie. agitation or հ erexcitation, acetalde- 
hyde levels were lower than those of normal Տտ. It 
is thought that AcH metabolism is, perhaps, con- 
trolled by a higher center in the thalamus or hypo- 
thalamus which influences the change of mood.— 
Author abstract. 

8526. Burch, P. R. J. (U. Leeds, England) 
Manic depressive psychosis: Some new aetiologi- 
cal considerations. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1964, 110(469), 808-817.—Burnet's forbidden-clone 
hypothesis of disturbed tolerance autoimmunity can 
explain how a disease can arise from a small number 
of random events which could correspond to gene 
mutations. Examination of Malzberg's data on New 
York admissions suggests that manic depressive psy- 
chosis is a definite organic disease restricted to a 
carrier sub-population with phenotypic expression 
dependent upon accumulation of 3 specific random 
events which are forms of somatic mutation. 1 so- 
matic mutation probably affects an X-linked gene 
because its rate in females is twice that in males; 
the other 2 should affect genes at 1 or 2 autosomal 
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loci. Interval between last somatic mutation and 1st 
admission to hospital is about 2.5 yr. for males and 
about 5 yr. for females.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8527. Burch, P. R. J. (U. Leeds, England) 
Involutional osis: Some new aetiological 
considerations. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1964, 
110(469), 825-829.—By analysis of Malzberg's New 
York admission data, it is shown that the proportion 
of male carriers at birth is about 7.6 X 10: and of 
female carriers about 1.24 X 10, giving a sex ratio 
of about 1:64. Specific genetic requirements seem to 
be a dominant allele at a single X-locus together 
with recessive inheritance at 2 autosomal loci. The 
recessive alleles at 1 of these loci constitute 1 of the 

redisposing factors in schizophrenia. Phenotypic 
initiation of the disease probably requires 12 specific 
somatic mutations, Average latent period between 
completion of the last somatic mutation and 1st ad- 
mission is about 4 yr. for men and 8 for women.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

8528, Castellani, A. Sul problema psicopatho- 
logico e clinico delle depressioni con ossessioni. 
[About the psychopathological and clinical problem 
of depressions with obsessions : Obsessive dysthymia.] 
Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1964, 
25(4), 325-350.—A large group of endogenous de- 
pressions, with coexistent obsessive par caged 
could be included with endoreactive dysthymias. This 
inclusion could solve problems in the classification of 
depressive reactions. I. L’Abate, 

8529, Greenberg, Irwin M. An exploratory 
study of reunion fantasies. Journal of the Hillside 
Hospital, 1964, 13(1), 49-59.—This pilot study 
utilized structured interviews, sentence completion, 
“TATlike cards” and clinical evaluation with 10 hos- 
pitalized depressive patients and 7 physically ill pa- 
tients to elicit the following hypotheses: (1) some de- 
pressed people, disappointed in others, turn to dead 
objects, either in fantasy or by suicide attempt, to 
re-establish interpersonal relations; (2) some de- 
pressed people, unable to tolerate an ambivalent rela- 
tionship, suicide; (3) organically ill dying patients 
may reinvest feelings in dead loved ones to cope with 
their own feelings about death; (4) the stress of sur- 
gery in otherwise healthy persons may result in 
fairly accessible reunion fantasies.—C W. Page. 


8530. Hall, P., Spear, F. G., & Stirland, D. 
Diuranal variation of subjective mood in depres- 
sive states. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(3), 529- 
536.— Diurnal variation of subjective mood was 
found to occur in approximately 16 of 70 depressed 
patients studied. A linear relationship is suggested 
between subjective retardation and the time of max- 
imum depression, while there is a tendency for phys- 
ical disturbance preceding the depressive symptoms 
to relate to morning exacerbation of depression, espe- 
cially among women. Diurnal variation of mood may 
be related to the emergence of abnormal biological 
clocks in certain individuals during depressive states.” 
—D. Prager. 

8531. McPartland, T. Տ., & Hornstra, R. K. The 
depressive datum. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 
5(4), 253-261.—Suicidal attempts produce radical 
shifts opening the way to therapeutic movement out of 
interactive stalemate and into a more cogent system 
of communication. Patients who have attempted sui- 
cide respond more rapidly to treatment—D. Prager. 
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support for the ity as 
the continuity assumption, Analysis of the b 
types and factors did not support the genetic aspect 
of the assumption. (37 ref.) Journal abstract. 


, Elektroencefa! Nález 
e BE, 7 ira Jara 
v Hodnoceni Neuróz. [EEG and the reactivity of 
cutaneous capillaries in the evaluation of neurosis.] 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1964, 6(4), 376-383.— 
The relationship between EEG findings, the results 
of recalorification test (IRT) and the clinical state 
was studied in 74 neurotics, With increasing serious- 
ness of the neurotic state the number o 


daily self-rating scale and the personality variables 
e haps moderate i 


“border 
phenomena” in EEG and the deviation of IRT from 
physiological reactivity increased. The greatest 
deviations of IRT were found in Ss with low voltage 
EEG.—H. Brumi. 


PsvcnoNEUROSES 


8534. Adler, Alfred. Problems օք neurosis. 
NYC: Harper Torchbooks, 1964. xxvi, 180 p.—The 
problem of every neurosis is, for the patient, the dif- 
ficult maintenance of a style of acting, thinking and 
RS which does ոօէ coincide with reality. 
By a series of case histories (which the author freely 
interprets) the origin of every neurosis is shown to 
lie in e individ goal of 3 one 

ife iences of inferiority. e 
E ° 


a useful life. The writing is plain and case histories 
demonstrate Adler's theories with direct simplicity — 
S. M. D. Gallagher. 

_ 8535. Alexander, Franz. Neurosis and creativ- 
ity. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1964, 24 
(2), 116-130.—"Dreaming, neurotic symptoms, play, 
and creative processes all have certain common ele- 
ments. They are all motivated by internal tension 
caused by internal conflict or conflict with external 
reality. Play and creativity both are distinguished 
by the freedom from emergency, from the need to 
resolve a tension immediately. This freedom allows 
e experimentation on the preconscious level. 
Dreams and neurotic symptoms, however, have mean- 
ing only to the dreamer and to the neurotic. Only in 
creativity is communication with others a paramount 
component which lends it social value. Creativity is 
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te Nabe derivative of play. Representa, 
tional skill is its basic prerequisite —D. Prager. 

8536. Anderson, B. L. A sense of inferiority 
a neurotic defense in women. /sychounalytic R 
view, 1964, $1(2), 51-62.—"A sense of intellectual 
inferiority may result in affect and ideas associated 
with the disparaged genitals is displaced to the endas 
psychic representation of intellect. Cases are pess 
dente. D. Prager. , 

8537. Fainberg, Տ. Iz kabineta r 
[From the office of the psychoneurologist.] Do 
noe Vospitanie, 1964, 37(12), 75-77.—The author” 
argues the case for viewing errors in the carly traine 
ing of children as one of the reasons for the develops Ë 
ment of neuroses in adulthood.—/. D. London. 

8538. Judd, L. L. (UCLA Cent. for Health Sek 
ences, Los Angeles) Obsessive compulsive neuro- 
sis in children. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(2), 136-143.—5 cases օք the 405 children 
12 years old and younger seen since 1959 met criteria 
defined to approximate as closely as possible the obsese 
sive compulsive reaction, It was found that this dise 
ease made up 1.2% of both the childrens’ and adult 
case loads. There was no sex predilection, and the 
average age of symptom onset was 7% years. The 
neurosis occurred in brighter than average children 
who previously were not obviously disturbed. The 
onset was sudden and often linked with a symboli à 
significant precipitating event. Guilt feelings 
prevalent as were transient phobias. They had emib 
valent and aggressive feelings toward their pari 
who were themselves usually disturbed, often ha 
similar traits and symptoms. The children, altho 
difficult treatment cases, could be treated effectively 
with psychotherapy. (56 ref.)—JAMA. 

8539. McNair, Douglas M., & Lorr, Ma . 
(Boston Մ. Med. Sch.) An analysis of mood in 
neurotics. Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 69(6), 620-627.—The study tested for thi 
existence of a set of mood factors, replicated the Dës 
tors, and determined their sensitivity to brief chemos 
therapy and psychotherapy. 5 moods were hypothe- 
sized, identified in 1 study, and replicated in 2 studies 
involving large groups of psychiatric outpatients 
These moods were: Tension, Anger, Depression, 
Vigor, and Fatigue. 2 additional moods, Friendliness 
and Confusion, were identified but have not been com 
firmed. Evidence is presented for the factorial and 
concurrent validity of the mood factors and for their 
sensitivity to various treatment effects. A cross-study 
comparison is made of mood factors in the literature. 
The mood scales are thus shown to provide a useful 
method for assessing mood profiles in psychiatric out- 
patients. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. d 

8540. Myasishchev, Մ. N. Sovremennye pred- 
stavleniya o nevrozakh. [Contemporary Bee 
of neuroses.] Moscow: Znanie, 1956. 32 p.—A bri 
account of the Pavlovian theory of neuroses and of 
their treatment and prevention—J. D. London. 

8541. Rabkin, Richard. Conversion hysteria as 
social maladaptation. Psychiatry, 1964, 27(4), 349- 
363.— Description of “conversion reactions and — 
of their underlying processes form the interper d 
point of view.” Contains a survey of the literature, 
and empirical observations of “malingerers” in the 
Armed Forces. Conversion reactions are anal | 
as a “disagreement between patient Հոմ doctor that 
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39: 8551-8560 
.--ծ- paychosomatic disorders.” (71 ref.) —W. G. 
Խոյ». 
8551. (Southern General 
Hosp, Glasgow S. W. I. Scotland) The influence 
some factors on personality in- 
ventory scores in research. J, 


Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(2), 145-149.— 
“Using the short form (12 items) of the MPI, mean 
Neuroticism (N) scores elicited from Ss who had had 
recent major surgery were found to be significantly 
higher than mean N scores elicited from Ss who had 
not had recent major su Mean Extraversion 
(E) scores no definite trends. All Ss were 
males; 42 suffered from cancer, % having had recent 
major . Another 42 were noncancer patients 
in surgical wards, % having had recent major surgery. 
The 4 groups were matched for age and social class. 
The nonoperation cancer group had the lowest mean 
N score.” The results are interpreted as evidence 
that sur; raises Neuroticism scores on an inven- 
tory—W. G. Shipman. 

8552. Mathis, J. L. (Ս. Oklahoma Med. Cent.) 
A sophisticated version of voodoo death. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1964, 26(2), 104-107.—“A case is 
presented in which severe and eventually fatal asthma 
developed in a previously healthy adult male following 
his mother's prophecy of ‘dire results’ if he went 
counter to her wishes. An indirect connection is sug- 
gested between the mother’s death wish and the out- 
come. It is postulated that fatal psychosomatic condi- 
tions can be modifications of the more primitive and 
direct ‘voodoo death’.”—W. G. Shipman. 

8553. Moos, R. H., & Solomon, G. F. (Stanford 
U. Sch. Med.) Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory response patterns in patients with rheu- 
matoid arthritis. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1964, 8(1), 17-27.—The MMPI was adminis- 
tered to 49 female rheumatoid arthritics and to 53 of 
their healthy female family members. The 2 groups 
were matched on age, education, martial status, num- 
ber of children, and occupational status. The differ- 
ences between the 2 groups on scales and items far 
exceeded chance. More of the rheumatoids had: 
physical symptoms; depression apathy and lack of 
motivation; general neurotic symptoms such as anxi- 
ety, masochism, self-alienation and over-compliance; 
psychological rigidity; similarity to other psycho- 
somatic conditions. (46 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

. Pea D Mx E eta with 

ly. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(3), 
518-528.—A review of the literature and of 1 brits 
case reveal 4 major characteristics associated with 
neurodermatitis. Psychiatric consultation is recom- 
mended in cases of generalized neurodermatitis.—D. 
Prager. 

8555. Rahe, R. H., Meyer, Merle; Smith, M 
Kjaer, G., & Holmes, T. H. (U. Washington Sch. 
Med., Seattle) Social stress and illness onset. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(1), 35- 
44.—7 patient samples representing 5 medical entities 
of tuberculosis, cardiac disease, newly acquired skin 
disease, inguinal hernia, pregnancy, and 2 control 
groups were investigated using a “standardized ques- 
tionnaire yielding information about the quantity and 
timing of social stresses experienced over a 10 yr. 
period. The mounting frequency of changes in social 
status found in the 2 yr. preceding disease onset was 
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termed the psychosocial life crisis. It is 
that the psychosocial life crisis represents a 
but not sufficient precipitant of major health c 
(38 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

8556. Rees, Linford. (Maudsley Hosp., 
S. E. 5, England) Physiogenic factors in vasomo- 
tor rhinitis. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1964, 8(2), 101-110.—Matched groups (age and sex) 
of clinic (68 asthmatics) and hospital patients (1 
appendectomy and herniotomy cases) were exam ' 
by medical specialists and a psychiatrist. Skin tests 
with a variety of allergens yielded a positive reaction 
for 47% of the Ss. Infections were present in on 
of those with negative skin reactions. — 
factors seemed dominant in only a quarter the 
cases, “The majority had 2 or more causative factors 
operating.” (15 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

8557. Schiffer, I. Psychoanalytic observations 
on the mechanism of conversion symptoms. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1964, 51(2), 33-42—*Clinical 
observations on 4 patients with conversion symptoms 
confirm Felix Deutsch’s theory of symbolization and 
retrojection.” Symbolization appears to stem 
primary processes, “The symbolized object in con- 
version appears to be retrojected in a defective state 
in order that symbiotic needs motivating the process 
may be perpetuated.—2D. Prager. 

8558. Siurala, A., Stenback, A., Pingoud, A, 
Vuorinen, Y. & Nyberg, Ն. O. (Second Med. 
Clinic, U. Helsinki, Finland) Upper abdominal 
complaints, functional gastric disturbances and 
peptic ulcer in prisoners. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1964, 8(2), 119-126.—The occurrence 
gastric complaints was studied in 318 prisoners ina 
penitentiary. Comparisons were made with 945 hos- ` 
pital outpatients and 328 factory workers. The in- 
cidences of upper abdominal complaints, headache, 
insomnia and psychic disturbances were significantly 
greater in prisoners than in the other 2 groups. Ac- 
tive ulcers appeared in similar frequency in the 
groups, but healed ulcers were proportionallx more ú 
frequent in the prisoners. 100 prisoners and 50 fac- 
tory workers with upper abdominal complaints were 
subjected to a more detailed examination. Findings 
for the prisoners were: more excessive use of alcohol 
and drugs in the past; more complaints of headache, 
insomnia, sweating and cold extremeties; a less active 
stomach (by X-ray), lower HCl secretion, and a 
higher uropepsin excretion.—]/ G. Shipman. 


8559. Sours, J. A. Neuropsychiatric findings in 
internal carotid artery occlusive disease with cere- 
brovascular damage: Report of nine cases and re- 
view of the literature. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, — 
38(3), 405-423.—160 Ss are presented to illustrate 
the wide variability of the psychiatric symptoms in 
this syndrome, problems of differential diagnosis, and 
personality factors in organic brain disease. After 
reviewing the neurological signs and symptoms of 
this disease, an attempt is made to correlate informa- 
tion pertinent to the understanding of the behavioral 
changes associated with cerebrovascular disease.—D. 


Prager. 
8560. Stenback, A., & Siurala, M. (Hesperia 
Hosp. Helsinki, Finland) Duodenal ulcer and 


functional dyspepsia in prisoners. Journal of Psy- 
chosomatic Research, 1964, 8(2), 127-136.—A psy- 
chiatrist evaluated 96 prisoners and 37 factor workers 
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a prolonged “ae state 
tensity.” (16 ref.) G. Shipman, 
8561. Stokvis, Էր & M. P. Persónlich- 
keitsforschung bei Kranken. ԻՇ 
sonality research in 2 in 
; Rorschac. 


International Rorschach ասի 
(see 39: 7899). Pp. 201 = ne ew w p- 
tients with involvements of respi 


circulation differed GAS eg pol on 
the Wechsler and Rorschach tests. In i 


Within group variability suggests the presence of a 
specific Gestalt pattern for each qune ue 


The length of time that the patient has been ill is an 
important variable the effect of which needs to be 
studied further in relation with the other variables, 
(23 ref.) —K. J. kein «ԲԵՆ 

8562. Werkman, S. el mecs 
T. (Children's Ce Washi C.) Psycho- 
social correlates of iron ney anemia in early 
childhood. Psychosomatic Medicine, , 26(2), 


125-134.—"Of 144 children having r. deficiency 

anemia admitted in 1 yr. in Children's — a 
m ot eee Ir. follow 

matched with a control group of 28. The 

of the s: ado man EE EE A 

e ity’ of the mother to the child. The child 
then turns or returns to his milk bottle for the gratifi- 

cation that cep from the relationship. — 

syndrome is 1 o lower socioeconomic groups 

E in the mothers of 

the children.. G. Shipman. 


Psychosomatic disorders. World Health Organisa- 
tion Technical Report Series, 1964, 275(13), 27 p— 
The Committee EE? the ag the SCH 
E icine” “ps tic disor- 
Sie revention and therap: — A 


dës 


psychosoma! 
fitted to prevent and treat psychosomatic disorders." 


—J. C. Geste? 
SCH Zegans, L. S., Kooi, K. A., W: er, R. 
Was Kemph. RE (U. € — of 
DM 


2 yet 8 vie in a disturbed 
child with petit mal epilepsy. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1964, 26(2), 151-161.— “A case is presented of 
a 12 yr. old girl with emotional disturbances and petit 
mal epilepsy. A method of studying the effects of 
stress during a clinical interview upon the paroxysmal 
bursts of of the S is outlined. This involves recording 
changes in EEG, heart rate, GSR, and respirations in 
periods before, during, and after a clinical interview." 
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In contrast to clinical lore, there was a decrease in 
3 cps wave spikes on the EEG during psychiatric 
stress interviews, Heart rate and GSK activity in- 
creased during the stress as expected. (24 tei.) -. 


G. Shipman, 
ErmmnunoLocy 
Wos, Achte, K. A. & K. Ք. Emer- 
cases at Hesperia tal, Helsinki, 


during 
962. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(3), - 
Of 1725 patients seen on emergency in the lst 6 mo, 
of 1962, 696 received hospital beds. The emergency 
patients are analyzed according to age, social group- 
ing, marital conditions and diagnostic groupings. 
"rager. 
Re, 


LG 1964, 38(3), 4 "The tion of 
is above M million. The t of per- 

to service in 1960 was S003, The լոր 

chistriat sisa ys the role of diagnostician or ad- 
viser, rate is at à peak at age 20, declines 
to age 65, then rises to a lower peak, Kates for males 
are than for females. Rates for nonwhites ex- 
coed for whites. Divorced sons have the 
highest rates. Urban dwellers have higher rates than 
rural.—D. Prager. 
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Bardon, Jack I. (Rutgers U.) Mental 
heath education: A ‘ for : 

services in 3 Journal of School Prychol- 
egy, 1963, 1(1), 20-27.—The sc 


cannot separate primary and secondary prevent 
He must work d: the individual child “in detecting 


ee 1 At the same time, ei 

e pel. pde pl inistrators, guidance coun- 

parents to do all they can to make school 
experience 


a more rewarding and beneficial for the 
K. S. Harper. 

vies V L.L (Inst. Moscow, 

8 [ of the 

of the school child in light of 


dre ul diferent apu. The 2nd is to understand the 
child's motivation including the influence of the col- 


stage of the child ae the proper use of educa- 
tional methods.—H. Pick. 

8569. Carpenter, Finley, & Haddan, Eugene E. 
(U. Michigan) Systematic keting of psychol- 
ogy to education. NYC: Macmillan, 1964. xviii, 
270 p.—This book is an introduction to the psycho- 
logical foundations of modern educational methodol- 
ogy. Itis divided into 3 parts. Part I deals with the 
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formal paychological approaches which tbe authors 
feel have relevance to their topic. It T mo 
their philosophy that teaching should a creative, 
ա. a “cookbook,” ration. Part 11 deals 
with their analysis of the educational process into four 


stages ` information getting, application, analysis, and 
creativity. Part HI of the discusses the special 
educational methods which are available to a teacher, 


eg. lectures, group discussion, audio-visual tech- 
niques, fick! trips, and the ubiquitous chapter on the 
older forms of teaching machines. The book con- 
cludes with a chapter on experimental techniques ap- 
propriate for exploration of the unanswered questions 
of education. — I. R. Uttal. 

8570. De Sena, Paul. (John Carroll U.) The 
effectiveness of two study habits inventories in 

ing consistent over-, and under- and normal 
achievement in college. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1964, 11(4), 388-394.—3 matched groups of 
42 consistent over-, under- and normal-achieving male 
college students were administered the Brown-Holtz- 
man Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes and 
Borow's College Inventory of Academic Adjustment 
to compare the effectiveness of these instruments in 
identifying nonintellectual factors which discriminate 
among consistent over-, under- and normal-achievers, 
and which may significantly influence academic 
achievement. Both instruments show evidence of 
being most useful in identifying nonintellectual factors 
which may influence academic achievement and in 
discriminating among over-, under- and normal- 
achieving students.—4Awthor abstract. 

8571. Eckland, Bruce K. (U. North Carolina) 
College dropouts who came back. Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 1964, 34(3), 402-420.—As part of a 
larger study of the academic and social careers of 
University of Illinois students data were obtained 
from 1180 respondents. The findings support the 
author’s contention that the dropout problem has been 
exaggerated. Furthermore, some 70% of the drop- 
outs in this study came back during the decade fol- 
lowing matriculation and some 55% of those who 
came back went on to graduate. 4 yr. is not the “nor- 
mal" time to obtain a college degree.—C. M. Franks. 
, 8572. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
implications of recent research for the improve- 
ment of secondary education. American Educa- 
tional Research Journal, 1964, 2(1), 1-9.—Discussion 
of recent research in 3 aspects of education: objec- 
tives, curricula, and content ; methods, technology and 
development of learning procedures; measurement, 
evaluation and guidance. . A. Walters. 

8573. Fleming, Joan, & Benedek, Therese. Su- 
pervision: A method of teaching psychoanalysis. 
Preliminary report. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1964, 
33(1), 71-96.—"In this presentation of our study of 
psychoanalytic supervision as a teaching method, we 
have indicated how we collected our data and studied 
it. We stated the questions which we originally asked 
of the data, and we have given, in condensed and ab- 
stracted form, generalizations related to educational 
objectives and teaching techniques as they were re- 
vealed in the recorded material."—J. Z. Elias. 

8574. Fullager, William A., Lewis, Hall G., & 
Cumbee, Carroll F. (2nd Ed.) Readings for edu- 
cational psychology. NYC: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1964. 645 p. $3.75(paper). 
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8575. Glaser, Robert, & Gow, J. Steele, Jr. 
Pittsburgh) The learning research and 
ment center at the University of Pi 
American Psychologist, 1964, 19(11), 854-858,— 
April of 1964 the Cooperative Research Branch of. 
the United States Office of Education selected the Ist 
2 research and development centers in a program de- 
signed to provide major concentrations of effort om 
various areas in education," 1 center, sociologically 
oriented, as at the University of Oregon and 
chologically oriented is at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The latter is described in this report. Major 
sections are: Background; Objectives; Activ 
(Research, Development, Dissemination) ; Organiza- 
tion.. J. Lachman, 


8576. Green, D. R. Educational psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1964. viii, 
120 p. $3.95.—A wide range of current topics is 
covered in very few pages: intelligence, creativity, 
motivation, effects of culture, promotion policies, 
grouping ("claims about ‘effective’ grouping practices 
are ridiculous.”), prediction of teacher effectiveness, 
reward and punishment, teaching method vs. teaching 
technique, and outcomes of schooling. Considerable 
attention is paid to learning as it applies to the class- 
room, e.g. transfer of training, rote learning, rein- 
forcement, and instructional set. 19 tables and 15 
figures summarize recent research findings. Through- 
out, the point is stressed that far more data are 
needed, and that further, “psychologists and educators 
alike have made little use of the knowledge available 
in each other's domain."—J. G. Cooper. 

(Ս. 


8577. Hallworth, ԷԼ J., & Morrison, A. 
Birmingham) A comparison of peer and teacher 
personality ratings of pupils in a secondary mod- 
ern school. British Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 34(3), 285-291.—Ss were 200 boys L 
girls in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd yr. of a co-educational 
secondary modern school. Ratings were made - 
arately for boys and girls within each class, by the 
class teacher and by 3 pupils. The 3 pupils’ rati 
were combined to give 1 peer rating on each tral 
Using an electronic computer, a correlation matrix 
was obtained for each sex group within each class, the 
matrices for each sex were combined using z-scores, 
a principal components analysis was obtained for 
combined matrix, and the axes were rotated to the 
Varimax criterion. In each case 6 factors were ex- 
tracted, accounting for 68.9% of the variance in the 
boys’ analysis and 60.3% in the girls’ analysis. 4 of 
these factors are comparable across both analyses. 
They substantiate earlier findings of 2 principal di- 
mensions for the assessment of pupils by teachers, an 
indicate that peer assessments follow a similar pat- 
tern.—4uthor abstract. 


8578. Harper, Robert J. C., Anderson, Charles 
C., Christensen, Clifford M., & Hunka, Steven M. 
The cognitive processes: Readings. Englew: 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. viii, 717 p. $8.95. 
—This volume presents recent contributions to the 
area of cognitive processes. 48 different articles were 
selected and arranged into 6 sections covering motiva- 
tion; neo-behavioristic approaches to cognition; in- 
formation processing approach to cognition, computer 
model; cognition, motivation, and personality ; and 
cognition in children and cognitive development. Di- 
verse points of view and experiments in each area are 
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pects of education (Pribram); 
models and education (Reue); kearning (Սո. 
nd — "er A SC Ի Race learning 
and motivation ine Sears i i 
readiness (Tyler) ; creative thinking, 
and instruction (Getzels); theories of ատա 
(Gage) ; reform movements in EN ի 
ring) ; theorems on instruction illustrated wi 


Hilgard). Postscript: 20 
M relation to — «է 


8580. Ioffe, V. G. (Ed.) N — 
— — 4 naukakh : IL [New resea: M 


the pedagogical sciences: IL] Ie Akademii 
Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1964, No. 133, 3- 
251.--1ո this collection of research reports appear a 
number of articles on a variety of problems in psy- 
chology, the physiology of human higher nervous ac- 
tivity, and defectology, as well as articles whose sub- 
ject-matter is primarily of pedagogical interest.—/. 
D. London, 

8581. Isaacson, Robert L., McKeachie, Wilbert 
J., Milholland, John E., Lin, Yi G., Hoteller, Mar- 


& Zinn, Karl L. (U. Michigan) Dimen- 
of student evaluations of tea: Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(6), Ce 


of students in a ez psychology (691 in 
the fall semester and 569 in Spring semester) 
rated their teachers on a 46-item questionnaire, de- 
rived largely from factor analyses of 145 items that 
c ZS 
results factor separately by sex 
— reit factor similarities obtained by Kaiser's 
method. 6 factors a| which were consistent 
over the 2 administrations, in different semesters, with 
i were labeled 


different students, and teachers. a? 
Skill, Overload, Structure, Feedback, Group Interac- - 


tion, and Student- Teacher Rapport.—Joxrnal abstract. 

8582. Isosaari, Jussi. Bruno Boxtrum instruc- 
tion in the educational section of the Von Sorta- 
vala i (1882-1917). Jyvaskula, Finland, Re- 
search X, 1964, 167 p.—Boxtrum is a method of 
teaching which is now in its 80th year in Finland. 
While it is based on the development and fostering of 
Christian character (Lutheran Church), it has taken 
on changes and new methods from those of Herbart, 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau, but always with the reli- 
gious, social and cultural considerations. The aim has 
been to follow the natural child development and 
growth, with textbooks of gradual difficulties through 
the elementary and folk schools. It is being widely 
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wed in Finland! and is spreading to other Scandina- 
սառ countries, (22 ref.) —O. Է Jacobsen. 
#583. Johnson, Marjorie S. 4 Brigham, Bruce 
W. Reading and development: The 
1963 Annual Reading Institute. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Temple Ս., 1963, 96 p. 

B9. Khielf, B. B. (Harvard U.) Teachers as 


—— ES Problems, 52 D, Ce 


—Classroom teachers’ judgments, made at the end of 


yea 
cumulated for pupil's Ist 5 "e of school, These 
data, it was hypothesized, will predict juvenile de- 
linquency or psychiatric disturbance in a child, Re- 
sults suggest that teachers do make “sensitive and 
reliable” observations of behavioral problems, and the 
derived scales are significant predictors. —/. J. Carter. 


„ B. (Ed) (india Int. Cent. 
educational 


— բ * Ga wé 
2 i w 
were under 2 levels of instruction- 


the of movement. 
could be used to improve spelling. (17 ref.) —E. 
Bakis. 

8588. Mon 


plained.—R. J. Baldauf. 
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numeral. No di 
emerged, although EMH Ss taught by the presenta- 
tion-practice method tended toward a higher - 
all criterion measures than the EMH 
Ss the rule-example method, supporting 
the contention that materials relevant and organized 
may transfer even though memorized.—E. L. Gaier. 
8590. Page, Ellis Batten. (Ս. Connecticut) 
in educational logy. NYC: Har- 
race, & World, 1964. xii, 404 p. $3.95 


ductivity factors. eral explanations for the high 
correlation (.77) between the Interpersonal Relations 
scale and class grades are offered.—Journal abstract. 


8593. Edgar. (Central Michigan U.) Im- 
proving facility in music memorization. Journal 
eech in Music Education, 1964, 12(4), 269- 

—10 competent woodwind performers of college 


age showed a statistically significant decrease in num- 


ber of trials required to memorize irregular 10-bar 
melodies, following a ‘Series of training sessions in 
analysis of tonal relationships, use of imitation, im- 
portant intervals, repetition of motives and phrases, 
and rhythmic patterns. A control group showed no 
such improvement.—D, Տ. Higbee. 

8594. Slusher, Howard Տ. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Personality and intelligence 
characteristics of selected high school athletes and 
nonathletes. Research Quarterly, 1964, 35(4), 539- 
545.—Selected high school athletes (junior and senior 
lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, swimming, 
and wrestling) were compared with nonathletes from 
the same population for differences in selected profile 
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scales, as indicated by the MMPI, and intelligent 
quotients (I). Personality characteristics in ferme 
of MMPI ca ies of hypochondriasis (Ha), de 
pression (D), hysteria (hy), psychopathic dew 
Pd), femininity (Mf), paranoia (Pa), and S 
ia (Pt) distinguished between athletic non- 
athletic groups. Femininity and intelligence were 
significantly lower for all athletic groups when coni- 
pared with the nonathletic group. He 
was significantly higher for all athletic groups, 
swimmers, when compared with the 
group. Only hypomania (Ma) and the validity scale 
(K) failed to differentiate between athletic and non- 
athletic groups.—Author abstract, 


8595. Smedslund, Jan. Educational psychology, 
In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. (Eds.) Annual Ri 
of Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 251-276.—Here 
are presented some reflections of a nonspecialist on a 
few topics in the literature on educational psy: 
in 1961 and 1962, with reference to studies of 
ods of teaching, studies of what is being taught, and 
teacher and pupil variables that are crucial in the 
education process. A methodological critique notes 
that many studies are weak in clarifying the m 
of statistical significance levels, in an over-emy 
of tests and factor analyses, in not keeping a balance ` 
between theory and data gathering. In su 
discussions areas covered are the teacher, interest 
and set, reading, textbooks and curricula, automated 
teaching, acquisition of concepts and complex knowl- 
edge. (94 ref.)—G. Ի. Wooster. 


8596. Sorensen, Herbert. (U. Ka: Psy- 
chology in education. (4th ed.) NYC: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. ix, 555 p. $7.95.—A 4th revision of an 
applied approach to educational psychology includes 
section on the physical, mental and social gr 
the learner with emphasis on individual readin 
Part 2 deals with individual differences and 
effects on school and post-school adjustment, Part 3 
is concerned with needs, motivation, and the relatio! 
between attitudes and behavior. Part 4 consi 
materials relating directly to the learning-forg 
process.—E. L. Gaier. 


8597. Traxler, Arthur E. (Ed.) Keeping abre 
of the revolution in education. NYC: Educatic 
Records Bureau, 1964. viii, 195 p. $2.50. 
is a report of the 28th educational conference 
sored by the Educational Records Bureau ( 
preceded by a review of the main ideas expressed 
the 1963 ERB conference. 15 papers presented al 
the meetings are recorded. Among the ideas dis- 
cussed are: the ungraded elementary and high B 
college credit for nonresident study; classroom tests 
as a reinforcement to learning; introduction of Far 
Eastern languages into the secondary school curricu- 
lum; ITA (Initial Teaching Alphabet) and reading 
progress; broader cultural knowledge and teacher 
training —I, Linnick. D 

8598. Watley, Donivan J. (U. Minnesota) Per- 
sonal adjustment and prediction of academic - 
achievement. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 
49(1), 20-23.—The hypothesis tested was that ae 
ter" adjusted students would be more predict: 
than maladjusted students. Predictability was dete 
mined by correlation coefficients between aptitude t 
(CEEB-M and CEEB-V) scores and both Ist- qu 
ter and Ist-yr grades. The sample consisted of 
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an 
experiment y carried out jn eomm s 
in which it was possible to greatly the mental and control Ss were not significantly different 
in which it wa ef the, pupa f. Pich. im communication skills, somatic characteristics, and 
disciplinary point Significant differences were 
Scnoot LEARNING found in incidence of mental retardation, learn- 
b ing difficulties, and reading problems. More 
8601. Balch, John. (Stanford U.) The influ- erally, results showed that learning status in 
ence of the eva instrument on students’ childhood KE DT father ob 
ԹԵՄ American Research Journal, data from stages of development —Author ab- 
1964, 1(3), 169-182.—Study of the influence of the stract. 
evaluating instrument on the nature and consequence 8606. Lucow, William ՒԼ (Dominion Bur. Sta- 
of learning.—5. A. Walters. tistics, Ottawa. Canada) An experiment with the 


8602. Barnes, Robert A. (Ohio State U.) Pro- Cuisenaire method in grade three. American Edu- 
grammed instruction in fundamentals for cational Research Journal, 1964, 1(3), 150-167.— 
future elementary teachers. Journal of Research Comparative study of Cuisenaire method and other 
im Music Education, 1964, mo, 187-198.—Pro- 
materials on the and function of Walters. 

music symbols contributed to significantly more effec- ` R07. Pielstick, N. Ն. (Northern Illinois Ս.) 
tive learning with 21 elementary education majors School psychology, a focus on learning. Journal 
at Ohio State Uni „ as compared with a con- of School Psychology, 1963, 1(1), 14-19.—School 
trol group, and Ss showed favorable reactions to use psychologists should concentrate on problems related 
of the programmed book.—D. S. Higbee. to the facilitation of learning. He must be well- 

8603. Doblaev, L. P. (Saratovskii U.. USSR) grounded in basic psychological research and theory, 
Znachenie "predvoritel nykh voprosov dlya poni- particularly in research and clinical methods, with 
maniya teksta ychebnika (na materiale istorii). some background in educational courses, especially 
(The significance of “preliminary” questions for the those dealing with research on classroom learning.— 
comprehen of history text material.] Voprosý R. S. Harper. 
Psi gii, 1963, 9(6), 117-127—The author at- 8608. Pinaeva, V. M. (Foreign Language Peda- 
tempted an experimental evaluation of the use օէ gogical Inst, Gorlovka, USSR) Nekotorye vo- 
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M9. Sen 8618 EDUCATION AL 
metodiki = 30 inostrannogo 

որե v miadshikh kiassakh. [Some questions of 
of foreign in 

chases.) Բշ i, 1 9(6), 128-1 


tract, 
Putt, Robert C. (State University Coll., 
. Y.) Listening skills can be taught. 
New York State Education, 1964, 51(8), 20-21.—A 
program "directed to the listening 
in a Sth grade.—L. D. Summers. 

8610. Scandura, Joseph M. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) An analysis of exposition and discovery 
modes of problem solving Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1964, 33(2), 149-159.— 
Some of the variables and interrelationships which 
complicate experimental comparisons of exposition 
and discovery modes of instruction and provide a 
framework for future more precise experimentation 
are discussed. The teaching and learning of problem 
solving in the classroom was of particular concern. 
3 studies were conducted in sequence; 1 form of 
exposition and 1 form of discovery were compared 
in each.—G. F. Wooster. 


T 
Լ 


i 1 study of extent of learning from errors 
as contrasted with correct responses made by other 
pupils in acquisition of English equivalents for Ger- 
man nouns.—S. A. Walters. 


8612. Zhuikov, S. F. Psikhologiya usvoeniya 
v nachal’nykh klassakh. [The psy- 
of mastering grammar in elementary classes.] 
Moscow, USSR: Prosveshchenie, 1964. p— 
The author reports on the results of an extended 
study on the “process of mastering grammar, spelling, 
and handwriting” under customary and experimental 
conditions with the same school children as Ss over 
a long period of time.—I. D. London. 
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8613. Abma, John Տ. Programed instruction: 
Past, present, future. USAF AMRL TR No. 64- 
89, 12 p—Programed instruction has existed in its 
present forms for approximately 10 yr. 3 major ap- 
proaches are: the “Adjunct Autoinstuction” of Sid- 
ney L. Pressey, the “Intrinsic Programing” of 
Norman A. Crowder, and the “Linear Programing” 
of B. F. Skinner. Most current research is center- 
ing on linear programing. Results indicate that 
programed instruction is successful in some applica- 
tions, but not the answer to all training problems. 
The future may see an integration of programed 
instruction and other training techniques within a 
Pa approach to training and education.—US AF 


_ 8614. Abma, John S. Research on programmed 
instruction at the behavioral sciences laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. USAF 
AMRL Memo., 1964, No. P-63, 5 p.—The Training 
Research Division has conducted a number of studies 
of programmed instruction in the past several vears, 
and has several studies currently under way. These 
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studies are briefly summarized and described. Al. 
though programmed instruction is a changing feld, 
future issues that probably will be of interest are 
listed. S. IF AMRL. 
8615. Abma, John Տ. €— and research in 
instruction. USAF AMRL Memo., 
„No. P-74, 13 p.—The system provides for feed- 
back loops which it modification of training 
materials on the basis of known effectiveness. Meas- 
urement is a crucial consideration in assuring that 
a given course or method is effective. Theories of 
learning and programming suggest many ways to 
proceed. Only applied evaluative experimentation 
can determine the usefulness of a given approach, 
Adjunctive, intrinsic, and linear programming are 
discussed. Experiments call into question some cur- 
rent applications of features based upon theory, such 
as overt responding and reinforcement. It is pos- 
sible to automate the various approaches to pro- 
grammed instruction. (52 ref.) USAF AMRL. 


8616. Banta, Thomas J. (U. Wisconsin) Atti- 
tudes toward a programed text: "The analysis of 
behavior" compared with "A textbook of psy- 
chology.” Audiovisual Communication Review, 
1963, 11(6), 227-240.—"Repeated testing with gen. 
eralized attitude scales permitted an analysis of 
changes in attitudes toward the texts during the 
entire semester and during the use of each text.” 
Numerous reliable differences were identified. N. Ք. 
Schutz. 

8617. Doty, Barbara A. & Doty, Larry A. 
(North Central Coll) Programed instructional 
effectiveness in relation to certain student char- 
acteristics. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1964, 55(6), 334-338.—The effectiveness of pro- 
gramed instruction was investigated in relation to 
5 student characteristics: cumulative GPA, crea- 
tivity, achievement need, social need, and attitude 
toward programed instruction. Ss were 100 college 
undergraduates, and the programed material was 3 
commercially prepared unit in physiological psy- 
chology. Significant correlations were obtained be- 
tween scores on an achievement test over the pro- 
gramed unit and GPA, creativity and social need. 
When effects of GPA were partialed out, significant 
correlations were observed between achievement on 
programed instruction and social need, suggesting 
that the latter is an important variable in the pro- 
gramed learning situation—Journal abstract. 


8618. Folley, John D., Jr., & Bouck, Aubrey J. 
& Foley, John P., Jr. A field experimental study 
of programed instruction on a manipulative task. 
USAF AMRL TR No. 64-90, 39 p.—Approximately 
1300 basic military trainees were used in a 3X7 
factorial study of modes and content of training on 
a manipulative performance task. The modes of 
training included lecture-demonstration, a print 
linear program with or without an answer sheet, 
and an audiovisual program presented by an audio- 
visual device or by a printed booklet. Although 
these modes differed significantly, the rankings were 
very different on the 2 criteria. No specific mode 
seemed clearly superior to the other modes. The 
findings probably can be generalized only to rela- 
tively simple procedural type tasks. Replication of 
the study with more complex performance tasks is 
recommended.—US AF AMRL. 
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that inner defenses interfere with the 
tegEmtion ts advanced 


is 
oup for 
is superior, piedi AN e male ոմ 


undergraduate students meeting a of 
sons during the academic year are observed 
à lay sereen while recording 
Presented are insights into growp themes and 
interaction, real and perceived role of the | 

transference and the effectiveness. of this type 
situation in fostering student growth and developenent 
while he masters academic concepts, F, Allen, 
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ih 


Í 


. — 
im this resea not ձո d 
SAF AMRL. r 
8621. Gruber, Edward C. 1400 Analogy 
without ME 


tions : a 
NYC: ARCO, 1964. xv, 106 p. $400(cloth), 
$2. S0( paper). 

8622. Hershberger, Wayne A., & Terry, Donald 
F. (American Inst. Res., Pato Alto, Cait} Typo- 
cuing in conventional and 
texts. Journal of Applied eet 1965, 49(1), 


tem 


8623. Kemp, Eugenia N. Use of automated 
instruction in review mathematics for the Basic 
Sonarman Course (C-560). USN Bur. Naval 
Pers. Tech. Bull. No. 64-1, 9 p.—This study was 
conducted to determine whether the development of 
programed materials for the refresher training would 
be feasible and whether these materials would be as 
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efective wv the conventional! ttraction 3 areas in 
the mnathewnstic: revou were t (1) frac- 
thems, (2) decal fractions, (3) introduction to 


alprbea.— 2 groups of Se were run for cach of these 
armas. A havimg programed instruction and 
group ving comventiona! imstroction. Tests 


(1) or (2), 


ետ for (3) A performed significantly better 
than ER is recowanyended that the entire 
refr mathematics course be programed and the 


* be used instead of the present instructional 
— m ISN Ber. Newel Pers 


MM, Klaus David |. ¿(American Inst. Res. 
Pitshargh, Pa) The 


Ín programmed 72 
and error rate NAV- 
TRADEVCEN Tech. Rep, 1964, No. 1208.1, 108 


NAVTRADEVCEN. 
Hardy, M. W., Gilmore, 
A. š A Wilama G. F. (Ս. Տատի Florida. 


and a group from school classes for the 
it is concluded : (1) Automated 
ional such as they used seem 
effective for retarded chi acquire word- 
, and " 1 
automated procedures engender hig * of reten- 
tion in word recognition and (3) There 
was no significant difference between the multiple 


„ Teachers College Record, 1964. 
66(3), 219-228 —"] do not regard the 
linear 


Possible limitations on accepting these 
conclusions fully are noted.—R. Tyson. 

(Temple U.) TV 
on in la 


A study of elementary school children's attitudes. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 33(2), 
175-182. —Studying foreign language in elementary 
school by TV had produced negative attitudes in 
pupils toward foreign language, while a "live" class- 
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room experience had developed more positive reac- 
tions. Results of the current study support these 
earlier findings. TV may not be as suitable for 
foreign language instruction in the elementary school 
as it is for other areas, especially if attitudes toward 
the subject are to be considered.—G. F. Wooster. 


$629. Robinson, Ն. W. A classroom experiment 
algebra course. 
Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 7(1), 
11-26.—19 pairs of 9th graders were matched for 
sex, CA and IQ. Tests of aptitude, critical thinking, 
ic fundamentals, and study habits were ad- 
ministered to both groups. The TEMAC program 
was used to teach algebra to the experimental group; 
the traditional method, to the control group. Gains 
in algebra were significantly greater for the TEMAC 
Achievement of this group was more closely 
related to intelligence than it was in the control 
group. A survey of attitude change toward pro- 
grammed instruction revealed that the experimental 
group had mixed feelings about the method. Many 
students were observed to like it less with continued 
exposure.—N. M. Chansky. 

8630. Rogers, Ք. L., & Quartermain, David. 
(U. Auckland, N. Z.) Effects of item sequence, 
step size and intelligence on a teaching machine 
mee. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 


8631. Rozin, V. M. (Acad. Pedagogical Sciences 
RSFSR, Moscow, USSR). Ճոն znakovykh 
sredstv geometrii. [Analysis of the role of draw- 
ings in geometry.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 
6, 89-96.—A genetic analysis of geometry with a 
view of solving the controversy between the approach 
to teaching geometry that uses visual aids (drawings, 
solid objects) and that which discourages the use of 
such aids. It is shown that both the practical 
(visual) and formal (logical) approaches have in- 
correctly analyzed the structure of geometric knowl- 
edge and the role of the drawing in the historic 
development of geometry. The various historic 
layers of geometric thought are still present in 
geometry, and a proper analysis of its structure 
reveals the interaction between the drawing and ab- 
stract knowledge.—L. Zusne. 

8632. Schank, Lee Է. (Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corp., Yonkers, N. Y.) Self-contained 
8mm sound language teaching machine. Journal 
of the Society of Motion Picture & Television Engi- 
neers, 1963, 72(9), 682-684.—To provide intensive 
listening and speaking practice, with elimination of 
mistake repetition by provision of a comparison with 
instructing pronunciation, a teaching machine utiliz- 
ing movie and still projection with sound has been 
developed. Picture and sound commence at 24- 
frames/sec when the normal button is depressed. 
At any time the student may depress the instructor 
button to stop the motion picture and cause the 
instructor to repeat continually the last seconds of 
material. The student may then depress the student 
button that holds the still picture still but silences 
the instructor. Here, he may record his own voice 
and compare it with the instructor by alternating 
buttons. A joystick is provided for rapid advance. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

8633. Schramm, Wilbur. (Stanford Ս.) The 
research on programed instruction: An annotated 
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bibliography. Washington, D. C.: US. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, No. FS5.234:34034, 1964. 114 p. 

8634. Strollo, Theodore R. A generalized teach- 
ing machine decision structure with application 
to speed reading. USAF ESD TDR No. 64-523, 
61 p.—A relatively new type of automated instruction 
called the "computer-directed" teaching machine is 
discussed, and a technique suggested for comparing 
such machines. Their tutorial functions would be 
fitted to a very general model of the tutorial teaching 
cycle. This allows the various automated instruction 
devices to be discussed in terms of a common model. 
An application of the computer-directed machine 
was made to a speed reading course. Preliminary 
experiments with this course indicate that the com- 
puter-directed machine can perform like a human 
tutor. (2l-item bibliogr.)—USAF ESD. 

8635. Traweek, Melvin W. (Northwest Louisi- 
ana State Coll) The relationship between certain 
personality variables and achievement through 
programmed instruction. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1964, 15(5), 215-220.—186 
pupils in 6 4th grade classes were given personality 
tests (California Test of Personality and Sarason's 
Anxiety Test), an intelligence test (California Short 
Form Test of Mental Maturity), 1 form of an 
achievement on fractions, submitted to programmed 
instructions on fractions, and then given another 
form of achievement test on fractions.  Effective- 
ness (or success) was determined by a comparison 
between actual achievement and predicted achieve- 
ment. The successful learners indicated tendencies 
to more withdrawal, less self-reliance, and more signs 
of test anxiety than did the unsuccessful ones. There 
was ոօ significant difference between the mean 
1 quotients of the 2 groups.—T. E. New- 


8636. Ulrich, R. E., & Pray, Sidney L. (Illinois 
Wesleyan U.) Comparison of directed self-study 
vs. lecture in teaching General Psychology. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 278.—A comparison 
of 2 self-study programs with the typical lecture 
technique indicated that it makes little difference 
on a subsequent test whether or not students were 
exposed to a lecturer who attempted to elaborate 
important material or simply allowed to study on 
their own.—Journal abstract. 


8637. Webb, Neil J. (St. Norbert Coll) Stu- 
dent preparation and tape recording of course 
lectures as a method of instruction. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 16(1), 67-72.—The problem was 
to test the effectiveness of having students prepare 
and tape-record course lectures as a method of 
instruction. 71 students in 4 separate psychology 
courses learned by the student-lecture method, and 
their course achievements were compared with those 
of controls of similar ability and training who learned 
with the same instructor using traditional methods. 
The results indicate that the student-lecture method 
ones considerable promise for improving the quality 
Pi learning; however, the general applica- 

ility of the findings is restricted by the exploratory 
nature of the research. Hour, abstract. 

8638. Woelflin, Leslie E. (Ba 
y h Le d Mor Մ.) Teach- 
ing clarinet fingerings with teaching ag 


Journal of Research in Music Education, 1964, 12(4), 


287-294.—College students with no previous experi- 
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ence playing clarinet were presented a program oí 
fingerings and factual knowledge about the clarinet, 
plus 2 weekly group meetings, while the control 
group had 4 weekly group meetings. In a 5%-wk. 
period they showed equal gains in factual knowledge 
and performance ability.—D. 5. Higbee. 

8639. Yarmey, A. D. (Ս. Western Ontario, 
Canada) Overt and covert responding in pro- 
grammed learning. Ontario Journal of Educational 
Research, 1964, 7(1), 27-33—A Programmed 
Primer on Programming was administered to 3 
groups of 20 Introductory Psychology students. One 
group spoke the response; another wrote; the 3rd 
thought it. There were no differences between the 
groups on a retention test administered immediately 
after training or on 1 administered 1 mo. later. The 
writing group required significantly more time to 
learn than the Covert response group. The speaking 
group did not differ, however, from the writing 
group in learning time. (13 ref.) V. M. Chansky. 
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8640. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard Ս.) 
Crises in normal personality development. Teach- 
ers College Record, 1964, 66(3), 235-241.—100 of 
Allport's students reporting on 4,632 of their teach- 
ers, listed 8.5% as having a very strong or powerful 
influence on their intellectual or personal develop- 
ment, 14.8% medium, 76.7% none or vaguely re- 
membered. The influence tends to be casual, paren- 
thetical, and in middle or late adolescence. Crises 
are associated with change from home to college, 
the sophomore year, emancipation from home, anx- 
iety, delinquency, sex, intellectual malplacement, com- 
petition, inferiority feelings, uncertainties, family 
relationships. Freudian explanations appeared to fit 
when the family situation in early life was disturbed, 
otherwise not. 60% of students tried a Freudian 
conceptualization of their cases but only 10% seemed 
wholly convincing or appropriate—H. K. Moore. 

8641. Carter, M. L. Parents’ attitudes and 
school discipline. Education, 1964, 85(2), 112-116. 
—10 typical classroom disciplinary situations were 
independently administered by questionnaire to moth- 
ers and fathers. 10 types of actions were suggested 
to the respondents. The task was to assign Ist and 
2nd choice disciplinary actions to the situations. 
As their Ist choice both mothers and fathers cited 
‘give warning” most frequently and “parent-teacher- 
principal,” next. Mothers suggested “pay for dam- 
ages” 3rd; whereas, fathers suggested extra assign- 
ments, As their 2nd choice mothers cited “withhold 
privileges” Ist, and “send note home” 2nd. Fathers 
reversed this order. Both parents ranked “give extra 
assignments” third.—N. M. Chansky. 

8642. Harway, Vivian T. (Ed.) (Ս. Rochester) 
Proceedings of the first institute on the social 
and emotional problems of the school child. 
Rochester, Վ. Y.: Ս. Rochester, Coll. Educ., 1964. 
iii, 101 ք. $1.50.—These proceedings consist of 5 
major addresses by specialists invited to the first 
institute, jointly convened by the University of 
Rochester and the Genessee Valley School Develop- 
ment Association in Fall, 1962. The aim was to 
relate recent research to school personnel and mental 
health workers. Topics were: Early Diagnostic 
Screening, Harway; Cultural Factors in Develop- 
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ment, M. K. Opler; Cognitive Style, H. A. Witkin; 
Handling Disturbed Children in Class, E. L. Phil- 
lips; and Prevention and Treatment of Emotional 
and Social Problems, W. C. Morse. Brief reference 
lists appear after 4 of the addresses.—F. Laycock. 

8643. Haywood, H. Շու, & Dobbs, Virginia. 
(G. Peabody Coll. Teachers) Motivation and anx- 
iety in high school boys. Journal of Personality, 
1964, 32(3), 371-379.—50 11th and 12th grade boys 
at each of 2 widely different socio-economic levels 
were given Hamlin and Nemo's choice-motivator 
scale; Endler, Hunt, and Rosenstein's S-R Inventory 
of Anxiousness; a multiple choice vocabulary test; 
and a manifest anxiety inventory. Low ՏՕՇ10-ՇՇՕ- 
nomic Ss were characterized by lower scores on the 
vocabulary test, and higher scores on manifest anx- 
iety and the avoidance factor of the S-R inventory. 
Approach and avoidance motives were found to be 
significantly and positively related to the extremes 
of the task (or self actualizing) motivated, and 
environmental motivated distributions, respectively. 
It is suggested a primary environmental orientation 
is a result of conditioned avoidance behavior, and can 
be unlearned. Manifest anxiety has a moderately 
strong relationship to the avoidance factor of the 
S-R inventory.—D. G. Appley. 

8644. Henry, Marie, & Rudder, James. (South- 
Western City Public Sch, Columbus, O.) An 
evaluation of a process for screening school chil- 
dren with emotional handicaps. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1963, 1(1), 28-32.—The Bower-Lambert 
procedures were used to screen 950 3rd, 4th and 5th 
graders. 121 were identified as handicapped, with 
teachers’ judgments concurring in 59 cases, The 
procedure is laborious and expensive. Further 
evaluation is being conducted.—A. S. Harper. 


8645. Kahn, J., & Nursten, J. Unwillingly to 
school. Oxford, England: Pergamon Press, 1964 
xv, 187 ք. $245.—School phobia is viewed as a 
problem for the individual and society. Physical, 
intellectual, and emotional symptoms are analyzed 
by means of a theoretical framework which is based 
on a psychoanalytic concept of personality integra- 
tion. The nature of the treatment and the roles 
played in it by the individual members of the child 
guidance team are discussed. Some of the inter- 
professional difficulties encountered in the multi- 
disciplinary approach are reviewed. Case illustra- 
tions are used to highlight some of the theoretical 
and practical problems.—H. Kaczkowski. 

8646. Mizuhara, T., Masuda, Տ., & Osada, M. 
[Formation of impressions on teachers.] Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Education, 1964, 11, 29-52.—550 Ss 
(high school pupils) were administered various ques- 
tionnaires and personality tests to test the following 
hypotheses, while 15 college students acted as teach- 
ers: (1) The more a teacher’s personality traits 
satisfy or dissatisfy a pupil’s social needs, the more 
firmly these traits can be impressed upon the S’s 
cognition of the teacher; (2) The more similar a 
teacher’s and S’s personality are, the higher the 
degree of the S’s approval of the teacher; (3) Even 
if a teacher’s personal traits are closely connected 
with a S’s feeling towards him, its initial effect on 
the teacher-S relationship can differ from the effect 
in a later stage. On the whole, the results supported 
these hypotheses.—English summary, 
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open eyes. 
was made by comparing the results with 
SEH experiment that determined 
the statistical frequency of actual i results 
gained when cheating was not possible. Conclusion : 
occurrence of honest pner as a collective 
expression of pupils is directly influenced by a situa- 
: teacher. The overextension of 
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cheat. The intensity of the stress situation is thus 
in direct relation to the degree of cheating. Journal 


8648. Sprinthall, Norman A. 
comparison of values among acai 
underachievers, and achievers. Journal of S 
mental Education, 1964, 33(2), 193-196.— Value 
differences were examined 


(Harvard U.) A 
teachers, academic 


more than value conformity with resultant 
biased grading because of the nature of the val 
apparently s —G. F. Wooster, ay 
; Johnson, Richmond 
E. & Kirts, Donald K. (Moravian Coll.) Cheat- 
inati š 


8650. Wessel, Janet A., & Nelson, Richard. 
(Michigan State Մ) Relationship between 
strength and attitudes toward physical education 
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activity e women. Research Quar- 
terly, 1964, 3500, 569.—This study investi- 
gated: (a) the relationship between — Sei 

col- 


attitudes toward physical education among 
lege women, and fb} strength in relation to 2 groups 
of women whose stated responses toward physical 
activity were extremes of high or low. Women 
enrolled in physical education classes at Michigan 
State University expressed a very favorable attitude 
toward physical education as an activity course as 
measured by the Wear Inventory. The validity and 
reliability findings of this study approximate findings 
of previously reported studies. Based on descriptive 
information, the high group could be characterized 
as being physically active, participating more in the 
intramural program, enjoying corecreational sports 
activity, and valuing the importance of physical 
activity as part of their personal recreation program. 
ae deii 
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8651. Bass, Medora S. Sex education for the 
handicapped. Family Life Coordinator, 1964, 13 
(3), 59-68.—Reports an investigation intended to 
determine էօ what extent courses in family living, 
genetic counseling and sex education were being 
given in programs for the handicapped and retarded 
as recommended by the White House Conference of 
1960. The 3 general conclusions are: The handi- 
capped are in more need of family living courses 
including education for positive sexuality than the 
nonhandicapped. There is a lack of information in 
this area. There is aslack of teachers qualified to 
teach family living and sex education to the handi- 
capped.—C. H. Miley. 

, 8652. Bateman, Barbara. (U. Illinois) Learn- 
ing disabilities: Yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
Exceptional Children, 1964, 31(4), 167—177.—This 
article attempts to survey the field of learning dis- 
abilities in terms of an integrative approach to the 
various disciplines which have been concerned with 
the etiology, diagnosis, and treatment of children 
with communication problems, reading problems, and 
sensory-motor disturbances. A behavioral view of 
the inseparability of diagnostic and remedial proce- 
dures and a survey of some of these procedures are 
presented, as well as a crystal ball view of future 
trends in the field of learning disabilities. (51 ref.) 


—Author abstract. 

8653. Capobianco, R. J. Diagnostic methods 
used with learning disability cases. Exceptional 
Children, 1964, 31(4), 187-193.— The extreme varia- 
bility of behavior characterizing the neurologically 
impaired, or more recently, children with learning 
disabilities, demands the educators attention to symp- 
tomatology rather than etiology. Diagnosticians 
must strengthen their attempts fo recommend cor- 
rective remedial-education for these children rather 
than to serve as mere “classifiers” or intermediate 
stop-gaps' between teachers and neurologists, Clini- 
cal educational techniques of proven value should be 
Ceci to the nature of the learning disability rather 
Ess causative factors. (18 ref.)—Author ab- 

8654. Chazan, Maurice, (University Coll. Swan- 
sea) The incidence and nature of maladjustment 
among children in schools for the educationally 
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subnormal. British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1964, 34(3), 292-304.—An investigation 
has been carried out into the incidence, nature and 
etiology of maladjustment among children in special 
schools for ESN children in South Wales, “This 
article discusses the findings of the first stage of 
the enquiry, in which detailed information was ob- 
tained about the incidence and nature of maladjust- 
ment, in the school situation, among 169 ESN pupils 
and the same number oí children in ordinary schools, 
matched for age, sex and socio-economic background, 
The ESN pupils were a complete sample of 2 age 
groups (9+ to 10+ and 13+ to 14+) in 8 special 
schools, The ESN pupils came predominantly from 
the lower social strata. They had more physical ail- 
m nts and defects than the controls. On the basis of 
the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide, over 1⁄4 of the 
ESN children were maladjusted, nearly 3 times as 
many as in the control group. The ESN children 
showed considerably more Symptoms of depression, 
hostility towards adults, inhibition and emotional 
tension than the controls. There was also a higher 
incidence of speech defects, unsatisfactory attendance 
at school, delinquency and behavior associated with 
delinquency in the ESN sample. Maladjustment 
among the ESN children was often associated with 
low sociometric status. These findings underline 
the importance of attention to the emotional and so- 
cial needs of ESN children. (31 ref.) Autlior 
abstract. 


8655. Cohn, Robert. The neurological study of 
children with learning disabilities, Exceptional 
Children, 1964, 31(4), 179-185.—The equating of 
minimal neurological signs with minimal brain 
(neuropathological ) damage is shown to be untenable 
in the present state of our knowledge. It is demon- 
strated that for the neurological examination to be 
of importance, it must encompass complex behavioral 
phenomena, as well as study of the classical motor 
and sensory functions. In the treatment of disturbed 
communication function, the accent must be away 
from correction, and directed toward continual de- 
velopment and growth through the available, rela- 
tively intact address systems—Author abstract. 


8656. Gitter, Lena L. Art in a class for men- 
tally retarded children. Bulletin of Art Therapy, 
1964, 3(3), 83-95.—Art provides the best means in 
overcoming stigma of special classes and alleviating 
emotional stress. Through her art program, based 
on Montessori principles, the author was able to 
help pupils master basic school subjects up to their 
ability and to find acceptance and respect from their 
more intellectually endowed schoolmates.—H. An- 
gelino. 


8657. Kephart, Newell C. (U. Purdue, Lafay- 
ette) Perceptual- motor aspects օք learning dis- 
abilities. Exceptional Children, 1964, 31(4), 201- 
206.—This paper stresses the importance of 
perceptual-motor orientation in the child as a 
foundation for the symbolic and conceptual activities 
of the classroom. Consistent and efficient motor 
patterns permit the child to explore his environment 
and systematize his relationship to it. Perceptual 
data are similarly systematized by comparing them 
with this motoric system. Through such perceptual- 
motor matching, the perceptual world of the child 
and his behavioral world come to coincide. It is 
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with this organized system of perceptual input and 
behavioral output that the child attacks and manipu- 
lates symbolic and conceptual material in a veridical 
fashion,—Author abstract, 


8658. Klauer, Karl Josef. (Heilpüdagogisches 
Inst., 5 Kóln-Lindenthal, Gronewaldstr. 2., Germany) 
Über den Effekt eines Schulreifetrainings für die 
Behandlung der Intelligenzschwüche. [On the ef- 
fect of a school-readiness training for the treatment of 
mental deficiency.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle & 
angewandte. Psychologie, 1964, 11(3), 443-454.—A 
10-wk. special training of 11 children, 8-9 yr. old, 
IQs 59-89, showed a marked increase of the verbal, 
performance, and overall IQ-scores. The following 
subtests gained particularly: find generalities, order 
pictures, mosaic test, and general understanding. The 
results are interpreted as transfer effects and the 
therapeutic value of such training methods is dis- 
cussed.—W, J. Koppits. 


8659. Lang, Fred ԷԼ, & Hyatt, Frank K. (Ken- 
more Senior High Sch., N. Y.) Social studies at 
the other end of the spectrum. New York State 
Education, 1964, 51(9), 12-13, 24 —As part of its 
3 track program in social studies, “a program for the 
less able (approximately 5% of our students)" has 
been developed. The curriculum for these slow 
learners encompasses a 3-yr., 3-phase program, draw- 
ing students from all 3 senior high school years. 
Emphasis is divided between "history of the near, 
rather than distant, past" leaning heavily on the 
school's earlier Problems of Democracy course, and 
guidance in social relations, job opportunities and 
placement and local and state functions in govern- 
ment.—L. D. Summers. 


8660. Prentice, Norman M. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Cent. Boston, Mass.) Individual achievement 
testing of children with learning problems: A 
Clinical guide. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1964, 28(4), 448-464.— This 
paper calls attention to the clinical value of standard- 
ized achievement tests in the individual evaluation of 
children with learning disabilities when these tests are 
interpreted within the framework of psychoanalytic 
ego-psychology. Aspects of test administration were 
considered: the choice from the wide variety of pub- 
lished tests, the sequence in which achievement tests 
are administered in the test battery, the selection of 
tests from within the achievement test battery, modifi- 
cations in standard achievement test administration, 
supplementary exploration of idiosyncratic errors as 
well as the child's conception of the use of achieve- 
ment skills. Methods of test analysis of derived 
Scores, patterning of errors, and individual errors 
were illustrated. “The importance of integrating 
achievement test findings with the rest of the psycho- 
logical test battery as well as with information from 
Sources apart from testing was stressed. (32 ref.) 
Author abstract. 

8661. Sotis, James N. (Hendrick Hudson High 
Sch., Montrose, N. Y.) hat can we do about the 
slow learner? New York State Education, 1964, 51 
(5), 18-19.—A high school counselor recommends a 
terminal certificate plan, based on a self-contained 
classroom in junior high school and a work-experi- 
ence program at the senior high level. Careful selec- 
tion of students is emphasized and a procedure for 
such identification is outlined. The program is based 
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Gilmore Oral Reading Test and the ing subtest of 
the Metropolitan Achievement 2 by 
an analysis of variance. PT was significantly related 
to improvement in spelling and, for good readers, to 
improvement in word accuracy and reading compre- 
hension. —R. S. Harper. 
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was assumed to be a result of mixed lateral 
— the last few years investigations 
have emphasised the educational and psychological 


ships with each individual case. A question develops 
in the mode of procedure in the treatment of reading 
difféculties. Shall a differentiation be made of various 
kinds of reading difficulties and specific treatment be 
difficulties or are the various forms 
of reading vip | eg Zeen of a general under- 
lying defect A. J. Ter Keurst. 

8666. Keogh, Barbara K. (Children’s Hosp., Los 
Angeles) Bender Gestalt as a predictive and 
dia, test of reading performance. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(1), 83-84. 

8667. King, Ethel M. (U. Alberta, Canada) Ef- 
fects of different kinds of visual discrimination 
training on learning to read words. Jowrnal of 
Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(6), 325-333.— The 
study compared 6 groups (23 each) of kindergarten 
children learning to read 4 words following different 
kinds of visual discrimination training. Each group 
was designated by the method of presentation and type 
of stimuli used in training. 5 groups were trained 
with successive presentations and 1 group with simul- 
taneous presentations, The types of stimuli used for 
discrimination training included different words from 
the reading task, different meaningful words (pres- 
entation of visual form, sound, and picture), same 
words as reading task, same letters which were con- 
stituents of reading words, and geometric forms for 
the control group. Results of analysis of variance 
indicated significant group differences in reading per- 
formance favoring groups trained in matching differ- 
ent meaningful words and the same letters.—Journal 


abstract, 

8668. Lovell, K., Gray, E. A., & Oliver, D. E. 
(U. Leeds) A further study of some cognitive and 
other disabilities in backward readers of average 
nonverbal reasoning scores. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1964, 34(3), 275-279.—The 
iam of the Watts-Vernon Reading Test and 
a Non-Verbal Reasoning Test to the whole of the 
4th WË ard in 14 secondary modern schools gave 
426 s with a reading quotient Հ 80; of these 204 
had standardised nonverbal reasoning scores > 90. 
30 backward boys and 25 backward girls, all of whom 
had nonverbal reasoning scores > 90, were paired, 
re ren Pda average to readers, matched 
for nonverbal score, social class, sex and school. The 
groups undertook a number of indiviual tests. The 
boys who were backward had a poorer performance 
9n certain tests compared with nonbackward boys, and 
a greatly inferior performance to backward girls on 
the tests of copying and dictation—Author abstract. 


8669. McGuigan, F. J., Keller, Barbara, & Stan- 
ton, Eleanor. (Hollins Coll.) Covert language re- 
sponses during silent reading. Journal of Educa- 
tional. Psychology, 1964, 55(6), 339-343 —3 possible 
E of covert language behavior (silent speech) 

ing silent reading were obtained in 3 experiments 
E: 120 ՏՏ whose educational level varied from the 
through college. The results during silent 

$ relative to control (rest) periods, were: (a) 
creased mean chin and lip activity, (b) increased 
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rate, and 
ization are (at least) indicators of the bodily activity 
(“thinking”) that is evoked by language stimuli dur- 
ing silent reading.—Jowrnal abstract. 
8670. Vossen, A. J. M. Twee voorbeelden van 
kinderen met 


[Two 
cxamples oí children with serious ing-writing 
difficulties.) Շամա, 1964, DO ow ice 
studies of 2 typical cases of reading-writing disabil- 
ities are presented as results of intensive LT 
was assumed that a personality defect described as a 
"defective ability in the differentiated — at 
disposition in perception, i motor functions, 
emotionality and behavior" pe ac ing-writing 
disability. The case-studies reflect the ri that 
(1) such personality defect is present in many cases 
of reading-writing inability but many children with 
apparetn similar defects do mot indicate reading- 
writing disability, (2) many cases of disability can be 
corrected while the personality defect remains evi- 


dent and (3) in several cases the ity defect 
was corrected but reading-writing inability was im- 
proved but slightly.—4. J. Ter Keurst, 
Mental Retardation 
8671. Eimas, Peter D. (U. Connecticut) Com- 
ponents and compounds in discrimination 


learning 
of retarded children. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1964, 1(4), 301-3 
and component stimuli were used by retarded children 
in the learning of simultaneous visual discriminations 
which are solvable by components alone. Each S was 
given a series of 192 3-trial problems, composed of 6 
problem types differing in the manner in which the 
stimuli were manipulated from Trial 1 to Trial 3. 
4 of these problems had both color, form, and the 
color-form compounds relevant on Trial 1. On Trial 
2 only 1 component cue, color or form, and 1 com- 
pound cue, positive or negative, were available for 
solution. The remaining 2 problem had 1 com- 
ponent and both compound cues available on all 3 
trials. ison of performance on Trial 2 of the 
Ist 4 problems with that of the last 2 showed that both 
positive and negative compounds were learned, and 
the differences attributable to the positive compound 
were greater than those of the negative 
However, compounds were not the sole basis for solu- 
tion, as evidence from Trial 3 performance was found 
for the acquisition of components, Retarded children 
would thus appear to be able to utilize a considerable 
amount of the stimulus information provided.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

8672. Sparks, Howard L., & Blackman, Leonard 
S. (Columbia U.) What is special about special 
education revisited: The mentally retarded. Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1965, 31(5), 242-247.— This paper 
reflects on the increasing emphasis on special class 
placement of educable mentally retarded children and 
special preparation for teachers. This is in view of 
the increasing evidence that special classes have been 
something of a disappointment in terms of accelerat- 
ing the academic progress of these children. It is pro- 

_ posed that a necessary area of study is a careful analy- 
sis of the extent to which special classes actually differ 
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— a classes in rd to teacher techniques, 
and content, ի` ref.) —J ournal abstract. 
8673. Williams, . (University Coll. Swan- 
sea) Date of birth, and educational 
British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1964, 34(3), 247-255.—An examination of 
previous work on the relation of season of birth to 
backwardness suggests that an undue pre- 
ponderance of Summer-born children might be found 
in special schools for the educationally subnormal, 
This is verified for a — i 


children one from such schools. 2 


in this study. The results of this study are collated 
with those of previous investigations into the relation- 
ship of season of birth and various forms of handicap 
to show the relative consist of different evidence. 
Increased flexibility of educational organisation and 
the extension of services for the educational guidance 
of individual children are advocated.—Author abstract. 


Gifted Students 


3 Frank. on Coll) Ac- 
celeration for the gifted? A note on the use 
D rwn Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19 
( LI 


motiva! 
in the educator's vocational choice, in Eissler, 
Ruth S. Freud, Anna; Hartmann, Heinz, 
Marianne Ke The SCHER 2 Ze the 
child: XVIII. (See 39: 7352) 266-285.— 
tion of an educator attracts those 


8676. of the 1963 in- 
e Prince- 
ton, N. J.: ETS, 1964. vii, 164 p.—The conference 
centered upon both theoretical and practical 


of measurement. Speakers reviewed and yzed 
current thinking relevant to basic concepts of norms, 
reliability, and validity. Implications and conse- 
quences of measurement were considered with refer- 
ence to ability and performance, personality measure- 
ment and college, and the social consequences of 
educational testing. 2 reports were presented on the 
application of objective tests in the field of medical 
education. Each T presentation is included 
in complete form. Speakers were Roger T. Lennon, 
Robert T. Thorndike, Anne Anastasi, John P. Hub- 
bard, E. Lowell Kelly, Jerome Bruner, Warren G. 
Findley, Samuel Messick, Robert L. Ebel—G. F. 
Wooster. 

8677. Aiken, Lewis R. (U. North Carolina) In- 
terdepartmental variability and student expecta- 
tions of college grades. Educational & Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, 1964, 24 (4), 823-829.—"'The aver- 
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age grades given by 22 college departments having 
both upper and lower divisions were computed for 6 
semester grading periods, converted to ranks, and the 
intercorrelations among ranks determined. The re- 
sults indicate that departmental grade ranks are rather 
consistent across grading periods and between divi- 
sions.” Lower average grades were given in the re- 
quired Ss and those enrolling more students. Enter- 
ing freshmen estimates of relative subject difficulty 
were quite inaccurate.— V. Coleman. 

8678. Aiken, Lewis R. (Ս. North Carolina) 
Some phs for academic prediction work. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24 
(4), 913-920.—Graphical procedures are suggested to 
eliminate much of the computational labor required 
for a multiple regression method for predicting aca- 
demic success. “Nomographs are given for determin- 
ing: (a) the standard normalized rank in high school 
graduating class, (b) the predicted grade point aver- 
age for n predictors, and (c) the probability that a 
person with a certain predicted grade point average 
will actually obtain a given grade point average."— 
W. Coleman. 


8679. Ames, Louise B., & Ilg, Frances L. Gesell 
behavior tests as predictive of later grade place- 
ment. Perceptwal & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 719- 
722.—This study tests the hypothesis that behavioral 
age is a more effective criterion for determining 
optimal time of school entrance than is chronological 
age or IQ. 52 kindergarten pupils (judged ready for 
school entrance on the basis of their chronological 
age) were evaluated as to actual readiness on the 
basis of Gesell developmental tests, 2 projective tech- 
niques, and a battery of visual tests. Ss were divided 
into 4 groups on the basis of performance. Predic- 
tions, made in the fall of 1957, were checked against 
actual school performance when the children reached 
6th grade and were divided into 4 groups on the basis 
of their school work. Children judged ready in 
kindergarten were with few exceptions in Groups 1 
or 2 in 6th grade. Those judged unready were with- 
out exception in the lower groups, 3 or 4. Correla- 
tion between 6էհ grade school performance and pre- 
diction of readiness based on behavior tests was 74, 
Correlation between 6th grade school performance and 
kindergarten IQ was .56. Children who were chrono- 
logically older at the time of school entrance appeared 
slightly more likely to be in Group 1 in 6th grade. — 
Journal abstract. 


8680. Armstrong, H. G. A comparison of rural 
schools’ performance in a test-controlled and test- 
free selection procedure at eleven. British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1964, 34(3), 237-246.— 
The performance at 11 of children drawn from rural 
schools was compared under test-controlled and test 
free conditions. There was a net increase of 7% in 
selective places under test free conditions and subse- 
quent performance, as determined by progress in the 
grammar school, justified the increased selective pro- 
vision among rural schools. This suggests that chil- 
dren in a rural environment are to some extent handi- 
capped by an assessment which is weighted in favor 
of speeded tests—Author abstract, 

8681. Blumenfeld, Warren Տ. (USN Personnel 
Res. Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Differentiating be- 
tween low-achievers with a nonverbal Pictorial 
reasoning measure: An 18-month follow-up. Psy- 
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chological Reports, 1964, 15(3), 985-986.—Predictive 
power of a nonverbal pictorial reasoning measure to 
differentiate between low-achievers in quantitative, 
vocabulary, and reading comprehension skills was in- 
vestigated in 3 analyses in which high school groups 
equivalent in terms of (low) achievement scores and 
different (high or low) in terms of reasoning scores 
were followed up 18 mo. later, using an external cri- 
terion of achievement test score. For these Ss, the 
nonverbal reasoning measure differentiated between 
the low-achievers in quantitative and vocabulary 
skills, but did not differentiate between the low- 
achievers in reading comprehension skill.—Journal 
summary. 

8682. Blumenfeld, Warren S., & Berry, Richard 
N. (USN Personnel Res. Lab., San Diego, Calif.) 
Rapidity of test completion and level of score at- 
tained. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 (1), 327-330. 
—Analysis of 4 rapidity indices, an achievement test 
score, and 2 personality measures indicated that rapid- 
ity was a stylistic and reliable response set not sig- 
nificantly related to score level. Personality measures 
were not related to rapidity, but were slightly related 
to score level.—Journal abstract. 

8683. Campbell, David Ք. (U. Minnesota) Re- 
search frontier. The center for interest measure- 
ment research. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1964, 11(4), 395-399. 

8684. Cattell, Raymond B. (U Illinois) Beyond 
validity and reliability: Some further concepts and 
coefficients for evaluating tests. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1964, 33(2), 133-143.—Psycholog- 
ical technology has an urgent need, at this juncture, 
for systematic, comparative test studies. These would 
concretely help psychologists' test choices, if oriented 
to clearer notions of validity and consistency, and ex- 
tended to include efficiency, economy, universality and 
utility index evaluations. The proposed indexes are 
defined and discussed—G, F. Wooster, 

8685. Coleman, J. C. (U. California, Los An- 
me ) Sabilit, of En test scores in learn- 
ing disorders. Journal of Clinical Psycholo , 1963, 
19(3), 295-298.—To measure Luc reliability of 
the WISC in a learning disorder population, the 
WISC was given to 24 male Ss upon enrollment at a 
clinic school and again upon termination, A correla- 
tion of .77 was obtained which was noted as being re- 
spectable but not Satisfactory for individual clinical 
asessment. The stability of the WISC scores ap- 
peared independent of reading’ underachievement. 
The need for supplementary measures of intelligence 
was stressed.—E, J, Kronenbergre. 

8686. Cooley, W. W. (Ս. Pittsburgh) A com- 
puter-measurement system for guidance. Harvard 


. Franks, 


8687. Jones, Robert A, Ka 
8 S, e plan, Robert, & 
Tee GU California; Sere Bas 
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bara) The predictive validity of a modified bat- 
tery of tests in language skills for foreign students 
at an American university. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 961-965.—Predic- 
tors were the California Reading Test, USC English 
Placement Test, Brown-Carlsen Listening Test, Eng- 
lish Theme, Speech Interview, and Larry-Ward 
Exam for foreign students. Criterion variables were 
grade point average and a composite rating by 12 
faculty members. Best predictors were the California 
Reading Test, Speech Interview, and the Larry-Ward 
English test. The Multiple R was .32 with the grade 
average criterion and .38 with the composite ratings. 
Over 30% of the foreign students had been exempted 
from taking the examinations.—M. Coleman. 


8688. Merenda, Peter F., Clarke, Walter V., & 
Jacobsen, Gwendolyn. (U. Rhode Island) Rela- 
tive predictive validities of MOS and DAT bat- 
teries for junior high school students. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1965, 16(1), 151-155.—The MOS Bat- 
tery of 8 tests was administered to a sample of junior 
high school students along with the DAT Battery also 
consisting of 8 tests. The test-taking time for the 
MOS Battery is 42 min.; for the DAT Battery, 186 
min, Multiple regression equations and multiple cor- 
relation coefficients were calculated for both batteries 
in predicting the final marks in Grades 8 and 9 of 88 
male and 65 female students. The results, which were 
similar to those obtained in an earlier study conducted 
at the senior high school level, revealed that both bat- 
teries are essentially equally valid predictors of suc- 
cess in the basic academic courses of English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Social Studies. A difference in 
the results for the junior high school samples and 
senior high school samples of the previous investiga- 
tion was noted in that memory for facts as measured 
by the MOS Memory Test and knowledge of good 
English Usage as measured by the DAT Sentence 
Test appear to influence the final grades of junior 
high school students more than they do those of the 
senior high school students.—Journal abstract. 


8689. Orpet, R. E, & Meyers, C. E. (Long 
Beach State Coll.) Factorially established rubrics 
of observations of test behavior. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1963, 19(3), 292-294.—10 behavior 
rubrics were put into a sample 9 degree-mock stanine 
rating form and filled out by 4 school psychologists on 
100 kindergarten children and 100 mentally retarded 
Տտ. Rotated factor analytic loadings indicated 3 psy- 
chologically meaning factors in both groups (coopera- 
tion-effort, confidence in the test situation, and motor 
speed and dexterity) and a 4th factor in the retarded 
group (hyper-activity).—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8690. Perloff, Robert. (Purdue U.) Increasing 
test utility through teacher-identification of cri- 
terion components. Psychological Reports, 1964, 15 
(3), 979-983—A factor-analytically oriented method 
is proposed for increasing the utility of educational 
tests through an explicit identification of criterion 
components against which predictor elements might 
be evaluated. A hypothetical illustration is provided, 
along with a general step-by-step procedure for ac- 
complishing the objectives specified.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

8691. Skager, Rodney W., Bussis, Anne M, & 
Schultz, Charles B. ` (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Comparison of information scales and like indif- 
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ferent-dislike scales as measures of interest. Psy-* 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(1), 251-261.— The po- 
tential of information tests for the nonfakable meas- 
urement of interests was tested by observing the over- 
lap of interest scales with information Scales after 
partialling out verbal and numerical ability. Sig- 
nificant partial correlations between scales of the 2 
types of measures for secondary school Ss led to a 
comparison of the respective capacities of the 2 in- 
struments in predicting academic performance and 
self-initiated, extracurricular accomplishments in the 
arts and sciences. While interest scales predicted 
academic performance independently of measured 
aptitiude for males, the information scales were not 
related to grades for either sex aíter partialling out 
verbal and numerical abilities, In correlations with 
self-initiated, extracurricular Science, Esthetic and 
Literary activities, interest scales did show larger and 
more consistent relationships than information scales, 
but the presence of interest components in informa- 
tion scales seems to have been established.—Journal 
abstract. 

8692. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Meas- 
urement in Today's Schools. (4th Ed.) Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, xviii, 414 p. 
$7.50.—This revision is intended to serve as a basic 
textbook for measurement and evaluation courses by 
students who need not have any specific background 
in psychology, education, or statistics, N ew chapters 
are characteristics of a Satisfactory Measuring In- 
strument; Self-Reports and Reports by Others; and 
Grading, Reporting, and Promoting. The 3rd edition 
treatment of “measurement in instruction,” which was 
“suitable for methods or curriculum courses but not 
essential for a basic measurement text” has been modi- 
fied “to permit fuller development of measurement and 
evaluation principles.” 4 new appendixes, 3 of them 
contributive to this psychometric goal, have been 
added. Chapter footnoted references and lists of 
recommended readings are provided.—T, E. N. ewland. 


Aptitudes 


8693. Richardson, Harold. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Utility of a new method for predicting college 
grades. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(1), 
159-164.—3 attempts were made to increase substan- 
tially the correlation between GPA and predictors by 
use of Ghiselli's procedure involving the development 
ofa differential-predictability variable. The predic- 
tors used were the ACE, ACT, Ie scale of the CPI, 
and a scale derived from the MMPI. Sources of dif- 
ferential-predictability-scale items were the CPI and 
MMPI. All 3 of the investigations gave completely 
negative results—Author abstract, 


Achievement 


8694. Basu, Asitprakas. (Indian Inst. Technol- 
ogy, Kharapur, India) On the factor-analytic study 
of examination scores. Journal of Psychological 
Research, 1962, 6(2), 63-68—After the use of 
Holzinger's method of B-coefficient for clustering and 
the method of determinants for communalities, cen- 
troid method was used for factor analysis. Later the 
estimates were improved by Lawléy's method of 
maximum likelihood. 3 factors were extracted, 
memory, literary ability, and medium of expression — 
U. Pareek. 
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4 895. Blanton, Wincie L., & Peck, Robert F. 
U. Texas) College student motivation and aca- 
performance. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 897-912.—Utilizing 11 
measures of academic aptitude and achievement, a 
multiple R of 858 was ined for a sample of 124 
freshmen women with Ist semester grades the cri- 
terion. 10 biographical items relating to activity pat- 
terns had an R of .815 with grades. 6 self-motiva- 
tional description ratings produced an R of .735. 
From 4 attitudinal descriptions an R of .565 was ob- 
tained. As the cognitive variables accounted for 74% 
of the variance, and could be obtained more readily, 
the authors concluded that a battery of aptitude and 
achievement tests remained the most efficient and eco- 
nomical procedure for mass screening of college stu- 
— Coleman. 


8696. Butterfield, Earl C. (Yale U.) Locus of 
control, test anxiety, reactions to frustration, and 
achievement attitudes. Journal of Personality, 1964, 
32 (3), 355-370.—Ss were 47 undergraduate psychol- 
ogy students. Locus-of- control (LC—‘a person's 
perceptions of the agency of control of the reinforce- 
ments he receives“) was found to be correlated with 
intropunitive (r—.569, p<.01) and constructive 
(r = —.857, P Հ.01), but not with extrapunitive 
(r —.136, p < .20) frustration reactions. There was 
a significant multiple correlation (r —.809, p Հ.01) 
between LC and both facilitating and debilitating 
anxiety. The more internal the locus-of-control, the 
more likely the anxiety response will be a facilitative 
one. The theoretical implications of these results are 
discussed. It was also found that as LC became more 
external Ss’ range of expected grades increased, the 
lowest grade for which they were willing to settle 
increased, and their actual grades increased. It is 
suggested that there is “an interaction between locus- 
of-control and discrepancy between students’ achieve- 
ment-striving behaviors and teachers’ conceptions of 
mne achievement-striving behaviors.”—D. G. 

ppley 


, 8697. Cooper, Bernice. (U. Georgia) An analy- 
sis of the reading achievement of diu and Ni» 
pupils in certain public schools of Georgia. School 
Review, 1964, 72(4), 462-471.—Analysis of the re- 
sults of the reading section of the California Achieve- 
ment Test Battery (Forms: W, X, and Y; Levels: 
elementary, junior, high, and advanced, administered 
to more than 30,000 pupils in Grades 4-12 in Georgia 
in 1958-59 revealed that . . at no grade level did 
the Negro pupils achieve the midyear point of refer- 
ence in reading comprehension" and “. . . there was 
a greater and greater lag between reading achieve- 
ment and expected achievement with each succeeding 
e level for white and Negro pupils. —E. L. 

aier. 


8698. Edgington, Eugene S. (U. Alberta) A 
normative approach to measurement of under- 
achievement. Journal of Experimental Education 
1964, 33(2), 197-200.—Neither accomplishment quo- 
tient nor regression accomplishment quotient provides 
a meaningful indication of the magnitude of under- 
achievement. Goodenough's standard error of esti- 
mate approach, on the other hand, can express the 
magnitude of underachievement in terms of the rare- 
ness of a given degree of underachievement, The 
obtained deviation of EA from the estimated EA is 
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divided by the standard error of estimate for predict- 
ing EA’s from MA’s to provide a standard score 
measure of underachievement. Reference to normal 
curve tables then permits determination of the prob- 
ability of a chance deviation of such magnitude. The 
normative approach to underachievement can, like the 
standard error of estimate approach, provide quantita- 
tive statements regarding the rareness of a given de- 
gree of underachievement. It has an advantage over 
the standard error of estimate approach in being a 
nonparametric technique because it uses empirical 
probabilities.—G. F. Wooster. 

8699. Edwards, Allen Jack, & Kirby, M. Elsie. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Predictive efficiency of in- 
telligence test scores: Intelligence quotients ob- 
tained in grade one and achievement test scores 
obtained in grade three. Educational & Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 941-946.—The r be- 
tween the Lorge-Thorndike and a weighted composite 
total for the SRA Achievement Series was .51 with 
an N of 336. The r with Reading was .46, Language 
Usage .44, and Arithmetic .46. Use of group intel- 
ligence tests in the Ist grade for predicting later 
achievement was discussed—W. Coleman. 

8700. Feldt, Leonard Տ., & Hall, Alfred E. 
(State U. lowa) Stability of four item discrimina- 
tion indices over groups of different average abil- 
ity. American Educational Research Journal, 1964, 
1(1), 35-46.—Investigation of extent to which 4 
commonly employed item-discrimination indices were 
independent of average achievement level of group 
tested.—S. A. Walters. 

8701. Gallagher, Joseph W., & Specer, Richard 
E. (Pennsylvania State Ս.) Prediction of success 
in basic German at the college level. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 955-960. 
—The Modern Language Aptitude Test was com- 
pared with the locally constructed English Placement 
Exam and Academic Aptitude Exams at Pennsylvania 
State for predicting grades in German I and II. 
German Listening and Reading Comprehension scores 
on the College Entrance Exams were also used as 
criteria. ". . the MLAT as a predictor of German 
I and II course grade was useful only if individual 
part scores or multiple correlations were used as pre- 
dictors. Moreover, the MLAT was more promising 
for females than for males." Part scores from all 
3 predictor tests yielded significant r's with the Ger- 
man Listening and Comprehension scores. IV. 
Coleman, յ 


8702. Lewis, John W. (Winona State Coll.) 
The relationship of selected variables to achieve- 
ment and persistence in a masters program in 
business administration. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 951-954.—A’ mul- 
tiple R of „46 was obtained from grade point average 
and quantitative aptitude with graduate business col- 
lege grades as the criterion. Number of undergradu- 
d aid in venie courses, type of undergraduate 

or major, and ver 1 
DEE db espe aptitude were not useful 

8703. Lewis, John W., Braskamp, Lar & 
Statler, Charles. (State U. ae? Predicting 
achievement in a college of law. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1964, 24(4), 947-949.— 
For predicting 1st semester law school grades, 4 pre- 
dictors were investigated: Law School Adminissions, 
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Test scores, a general background measure, writing 
ability test, and undergraduate grade average. A 
multiple R of .43 was otbained from the Law School 
Test plus grade average. The other 2 predictors 
added only .01—W. Coleman. 


8704. MacNamara, John. (St. Patrick's Train- 
ing Coll, Dublin) Zero error and practice effects 
in Moray House English Quotients. British Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 34(3), 315-320. 
—96 children in 2 Dublin primary schools were each 
set 6 tests of the Moray House English Test series. 
The purpose of the experiment was twofold: (a) to 
discover whether Moray House English Tests vary in 
difficulty level and to measure the variation, or zero 
error, if it exists; to measure the extent to which 
Moray House English Quotients are influenced by 
practice, The particular interest of making measure- 
ment in Dublin was that the children were, to begin 
with, totally unfamiliar with such tests whereas for 
many years British children of the same age cannot 
be considered to have been so. However, gains with 
practice were not greater in this than in previously 
reported investigations. The existence of zero error 
in Moray House English Tests was established. The 
finding is discused and related to similar findings with 
other tests, and an attempt is made to discover the rea- 
sons for the phenomenon.—Author abstract. 


8705. Mathur, R. K., & Gayen, A. K. (Indian 
Inst. Technology, Khargpur, India) On grouping 
for alikeness of achievements. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Research, 1962, 6(2), 81-85.—From a fre- 
quency distribution of marks in a question paper of a 
public examination, an attempt has been made to find 
cut-off points of the marks that subdivided population 
of individuals into 3 distinct ordinal groups poor,“ 
"average" and “good” —u an optimal way, optimal 
cut-off points being defined as the partition points 
being associated with minimal average within-groups- 
distance. Departure in certain cases of the obtained 
cut-off points from the conventional cut-off points has 
been noted and the dependence of the cut-off points 
upon the shape of the frequency function of the marks 
in the question-paper has been emphasized.—U. 
Pareek. 


8706. Miller, Robert E. Predicting first year 
achievement of Air Force Academy cadets class of 
1964. USAF PRL TDR No. 64-18, 23 p.—Applicants 
for each Air Force Academy class take a battery of 
selection tests to establish their qualifications. Enter- 
ing cadets take an additional battery consisting mainly 
of nonacademic experimental tests, developed as part 
of a program for the production of officer selection 
and classification devices. Both batteries are vali- 
dated at the end of the 4th class year against academic 
and nonacademic criteria. In the class of 1964 the 
criteria were the Academic Standard Score, Cadet 
Effectiveness Rating (CER), Residualized Cadet Ef- 
fecitvenes Rating (with respect to physical aptitude), 
Extracurricular Activities Standard Score, Nonaca- 
demic Standard Score, and Early Motivational Elim- 
ination. Using multiple regression techniques, it was 
found that there are measures in both the selection 
and experimental batteries having validity for each 
of the criteria. Multiple correlations up to .63 were 
obtained with the Academic score as the criterion, and 
up to .51 with the CER. Validities are not signif- 
icantly different from those observed in the class of 
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1963 for selection tests common to both classes. 
Previously observed fluctuating validities appear to 
have stabilized —USAF PRL. 

8707. Miller, Robert E. Predicting first year 
achievement of Air Force Academy cadets, class 
of 1965. USAF PRL TR No. 64-23, 20 p.—Candi- 
dates for each Air Force Academy class are required 
to establish their qualifications by taking a battery of 
selection tests. Those who are admitted are given a 
battery of experimental tests as part of a program for 
the development of officer selection and classification 
instruments. Predictive validities are determined for 
both batteries at the end of the 4th (freshman) class 
year against academic and nonacademic criteria of in- 
terest to Academy personnel. In the class of 1965 the 
criteria were the Academic Standard Score, the Mili- 
tary Rating (successor to the Cadet Effectiveness 
Rating), the Extracurricular Activities Standard 
Score, the Composite Standard Score, and Early Mo- 
tivational Elimination. It was found that the experi- 
mental battery contains valid tests for each criterion, 
and that the selection battery contains valid tests for 
each criterion except Early Motivational Elimination. 
The experimental tests add to prediction from the 
selection battery of each criterion except the Aca- 
demic Standard Score. The best multiple validity co- 
efficients range from .31 for aaa of Early Mo- 
tivational Elimination to .60 for prediction of the 
Academic and Composite Sstandard Scores. Tests 
common to the classes of 1964 and 1965 have similar 
validities and distribution statistics in the 2 classes.— 
USAF PRL. 

8708. Millman, Jason, & Johnson, Mauritz. 
(Cornell U.) Relation of section variance to 
achievement gains in English and mathematics in 
grades 7 and 8. American Educational Research 
Journal, 1964, 1(1), 47-51.—Study of gain in test 
scores in mathematics and language as a function of 
narrowing the ability range of classes in 28 schools.— 
S. A. Walters. 

8709. Pierson, George R. A refinement in the 
use of school motivation analysis test (SMAT as 
a predictor of school achievement of delinquent 
boys). Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1964, 24 (4), 929-934.—"'Integrated and Unintegrated 
components of the 15 drive factors measured by 
SMAT were correlated and only 1 significant correla- 
tion was found.” With SRA Achievement Test 
scores as the criterion, a multiple R of .92 was ob- 
tained using 11 of the SMAT factors. . Coleman. 

8710. Sax, Gilbert, & Reade, Marybell. (U. 
Hawaii) Achievement as a function of test diffi- 
culty level. American Educational Research Jour- 
nal, 1964, 1(1), 22-25.—Experimental study of effect 
on academic achievement of varying difficulty levels 
of examinations.—S. «4. Walters. 


8711. van de Riet, Vernon, & van de Riet, Hani. 
(U. Florida Med. Cent.) Visual-motor coordina- 
tion in underachieving and “normal” school boys. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19(3), 731-734.— 
45 underachieving 4th, 5th, and 6th grade boys and 
45 controls were administered the Ellis Visual De- 
signs to determine whether underachievers had more 
difficulty in visual-motor coordination than the non- 
underachievers. The results showed no significant 
difference in the visual-motor performance by the 
groups. The results are interpreted as supporting 
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a level - and under-achieve- 
The 2nd 16 sets provided a profile of relative 


and weaknesses on the 5 factors, Initial 
— qus are prevented. V. Coleman. 
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that offered the best information for predicting aca- 
were the Restraint trait measure of 


parents, and relations with siblings; spouse and chil- 
religion, educational status, and work experi- 
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nt in than halí of the essays; hedonistic 
vings the next most often discovered themes ; 
— by altruistic-cooperative categories.—R. J. 
orsini, 
8715. Asp, Erkki. (U Turku, Finland) Teach- 
ers conception of a mixed clas as an educational 
eport 


en 
Turku, No. 6, 1964. 18 p.—Demographic data and 


š 


II-VI in 2 
square analyses indicated teachers who have taught 
coeducational classes are willing to teach such classes, 
and readiness to teach them is dependent on the 
teacher’s ability to maintain discipline. Student 
achievement is as good as in a class of girls only 
and better than in a class of boys only. Teachers 
agree that coeducation pus adjustment to so- 
ciety; they disagree “that it should advance the 
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pupil's maturation and the realization of the social 
object of education," —R. Տ. Harper. 

8716. Barry, Franklyn S. (Board Education Of- 
fice, S N. Y) The teacher in Room 18. 
New York State Education, 1964, 51(8), 10-12.— 
The Superintendent of Schools provides an anecdotal 
report, of a blind teacher teaching successfully in a 
regular elementary classroom.—L. D. Summers. 

8717. Ca William H. (Duke U.) The 
teacher in . Teachers College Record, 1965, 
66(4), 295-304.—In the 100 yr. since 1965, methods 
of selecting teachers have improved including, first oí 
all, screening for intellectual capacity. There are im- 
proved rewards for teachers including recognition 
and status. The science of education has advanced 
greatly and programs and the setting for teacher 
preparation have changed. TV and programmed in- 
struction were 12 failures although residues 
remain.—H. K. Moore. 

8718. Evans, E. G. S. (U. Southampton) Rea- 
soning ability and ity differences among 
student-teachers. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 34(3), 305-314.—This study com- 
pares the reasoning abilities and personality charac- 
teristics of 2 representative samples of student- 
teachers, namely university graduates and training 
college students. Results show that at least 20% of 
training college students have the necessary intellec- 
tual ability to pursue academic work to degree stand- 
ard. On tests of extraversion and sociability, the 
same students were significantly better than the 
graduates. There was no difference between the 2 
groups in terms of emotional stability and selí- 
confidence. The research suggests that universities 
should pay more attention to the personal problems 
of its students whilst training colleges need to con- 
sider forms of education most likely to benefit those 
embarking on advanced academic work. (16 ref.)— 
Author abstract. 


8719. Frasure, Kenenth. (State University Coll., 
N. Y.) Early identification of educational lead- 
ers. New York State Education, 1964, 51(7), 22.— 
Challenging the conventional beliefs concerning the 
development of leadership ability, the writer briefly 
defines the problem areas an educational leader օք 
=: Lag ib tece and su several definite steps 

taken to recruit an 1 - 
ai qi; Mi iced. prepare educational lead 

8720. Groff, Patrick F. (San Diego State Coll ) 

deprived children: Opini h- 
ers on the view ee pinions of teach. 

ren, » 31(2), 61-65.—Thi i 
hs — rM is study submitted 78 
by Riessman to 294 


a AER (Stanford Ս.) 
£ cognitive visual 
ees students. Journal of Applied Pey: 
E gy, 1964, 48(6), 393-397.—The relative value 

verbal and nonverbal cues in teacher accuracy in 
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making judgments of student comprehension was 
tested, 67 new interns (not yet teachers), 59 in- 
experienced teachers, 46 experienced teachers 
were each shown 20 short sound-film recordings of 
10 students being taught. They rated student com- 
prehension. 57 Ss heard both picture and sound, 
60 heard sound only, and 55 saw only the picture. 
When sound is absent, all groups teachers are 
inaccurate in judging student comprehension (about 
14 correct with Ki ‘ee chance base). When sound 
is present, whether or not the picture is seen, all 
groups exceed chance (about 34 correct), but do not 
differ significantly from each other. The need for 
research on teacher training in the observation and 
interpretation of nonverbal feedback from students is 
indicated.—Journal abstract. 

8722. Kurland, Norman D. (State Education 
Dept, Albany, N. Y.) College proficiency exami- 
nations and salary increments. New York State 
Education, 1964, 51(8), 13-14.—4A brief description 
of the new College Profici Examinations devel- 
oped by the New York State Education Department, 
with particular emphasis on applications to teacher 
personnel.—L. D. Summers, 


8723. Lacognata, A. A. (State U. New York, 
Oswego) University extension faculty and stu- 
dent role expectations: An empirical analysis. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1964, 33(2), 
107-120.—A  questionnaire-scale was given to 7 
faculty and 96 students to ascertain the nature and 
degrees of agreement and disagreement in academic 
role expectations of extension faculty and students. 
Results indicated that extension faculty and students 
appear to be fairly well in tune—among and between 
each other—on what should be appropriate sets of 
academic behavior in the university setting. Agree- 
ment on the role perceptions and role expectations 
among the respondents far outweighed the differences 
that were uncovered.—G. F. Wooster. 

8724. Milazzo, Tony C., & Blessing, Kenneth R. 
(US Office Educ., Washington, D. C) The training 
of directors and supervisors of special education 
programs. Exceptional Children, 1964, 31(3), 129- 
141.—A point of view is presented on the training 
of administrators of special education, a survey of 
current practices involved in such training, and a 
statement of goals adopted by NASDSE in this area. 
—Journal abstract. 

8725. — National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, N.E.A. 
Changes in teacher education: An appraisal. 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1964. ix, 523 p. $4.00 
(cloth). $3.00(paper).—Official report of the 18th 
National TEPS Conference at Columbus, Ohio in 
June 1963. 49 contributions beginning with general 
session addresses on the implications of American 
Society for Educators, the profession's responsibility 
for educational change, the evaluation of proposals 
for change in teacher education, and the teacher, the 
politician and the challenge of change; and, ending 
with general contributions of conference participants 
in such specialized areas as languages and mathe- 
matics, teacher preparation and improvement, up- 
Er ia of curricula, experimental teacher and edu- 
cation programs, teacher intern programs, and 
student personnel. Conference participants and par- 
ticipant organizations are listed.—C T. Gaza. 
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8726. Schutz, Richard E, & Baker, Robert L. 
(Arizona State U.) lea: and the 
teacher education curriculum. Audiovisual Com- 
munication Review, 1963, 11(6), 253-259, —An ex- 
amination of the implications for teacher education 
curriculum planning drawn from principles of pro- 
gramed learning.—R. E. Schutz, 

8727. Wilk, Roger E. (U. Minnesota) An ex- 
perimental study of the effects of classroom place- 
ment variables on student teacher performance. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55(6), 375. 
—This paper describes an experimental study de- 
signed to test the effect of certain variables asso- 
ciated with the cement of student teachers օո 
their classroom viors and to control certain 
other factors to prevent their influence upon these 
behaviors. Data from the classroom observation of 
36 women student teachers in elementary education 
were used to test the effect of placement variables. 
The results showed that all but 2 of the 11 scales 
used to describe classroom performance were signifi- 
cantly affected by 1 or more placement factors. 1 
was concluded that classroom placement factors such 
as those studied do affect observed classroom be- 
haviors.—Journal abstract, 

8728. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State U.) 
Evaluating teacher effectiveness: A review of 
research. Journal of School Psychology, 1963-64, 
2(1), 60-71.—Under major headings of Problems 
of Criteria and Research Methods and of Observa- 
tion of Classroom Activities, current views are sum- 
marized. (27 ref.) —R. S. Harper. 
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8729. Barton, H. R., Purvis, R. E., Stuart, J. E., 
& Mallory, W. K. (RCA, Camden, N. J.) A 
queuing model for determining system 
and related support irements. USAF AM. 
TDR No. 64-21, 151 p.—The method presented here 
begins with an analysis of hardware functions and 
develops human requirements in terms of operational 
needs and service rates. Manning and skill require- 
ments are ini ted over such factors as desired 
operational readiness, schedules of mission frequency, 
various environmental d , Maintenance con- 

and procedures, and training requirements. 2 
mathematical techniques, queuing theory and linear 
programming, are used to compute manning require- 
ments and training needs. In practice, failed systems 
or units pile up in lines waiting for service, or else 
men are incompletely utilized. Queuing tables per- 
mit trade-offs between men, skill levels, sparing lev- 
els and downtime with given values for operational 
readiness. The Simplex algorithm permits trade- 
offs and optimal determination of training needs for 
given policies of phaseover and training cost. An 
advantage of the method is that its formal and mathe- 
matical structure permits objective assessment at all 
7 system development. (25 ref.) USA 


8730. Benfari, Robert C., & Voss, Harold A. 
(Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 
N. Y.) Target recognition as a function of view- 
ing mode. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 1964, 
3(2), 41-52.—Aerial observation from an altitude 
of 5000 ft. was simulated using a device which 
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Y. A. Glebas, 

8733. Committee on Utilization of Scientific 
and Toward better utili- 
zation talent. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: NAS., 1964. 153 stimulated 
by increasing concern as to technical 


Eege ee to zit tu. Nations needs, 
I contains committee report and includes 


jb 
| 


A main reason for this was the unexpected correla- 
tion between the 4 transmissivi i 
eg ՈՑ issivity variables. (19 
8735. Dameron, D. Joseph, & Geor; E. I. 
(Kerala U., Trivendrum, India) Group poses 
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in the industrial setting. Journal of the Indian 


the dimensions of group interaction are taken into 
consideration and the dynamics of work-group opera- 
tion are employed in a positive manner,"—U. Pareek. 


8736. Decision Sciences Laboratory. (L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.) Decision Sci- 
ences Laboratory biennial cedem report July 
1962 through June 1964. USAF ESD TDR No. 
64-609, 46 ք--Ճ summary of the activities of the 
Decision Sciences Laboratory, its achievements, 

rogress, and results obtained in the past 2 yr.— 

SAF ESD. 

8737. Dobbins, D. A., & Gast, M. (USA Tropic 
Test Cent, Ft. Clayton, Canal Zone) Effects of 
distance, horizontal placement and site on per- 
sonnel detection in a semideciduous tropical for- 
est. USATECOM, 1964, 44 “To furnish control 
data for future tests of vi rformance aids in 
the Canal Zone, detection thresholds for uniformed 
human targets were established in the semideciduous 
tropical forest near the end of the dry season. 30 
infantry Os, with normal or better vision, were pre- 
sented 40 p appearing targets in a 120-degree 
field of search at 3 different sites, Overall detection 
thresholds Goons of 50% detectability) averaged 
approximately 60 ft. with significant differences 

7 among € 8 ce picta the near-limit 
of target detectability. Tropical vegetation, consist- 
ing primarily of small vines, lianas, and shrubs, was 
the predominant deterrent to target detection. Hori- 
zontal target placement, individual differences among 
Os, ees experience, immediate practice, and prevail- 
i els of ambient illumination had little or no 

feet on target detectability within the ranges inves- 
tigated.—USATECOM. 

8738. Dubuisson, A. U., & Kleiger, W. A. Com- 
bat Performance of EM with Disciplinary Rec- 
ords. USAPRO Tech. Res. Note, 1964, No. 148, 
15 p. —In research on means of early identification of 
soldiers who, while meeting current input standards, 
are likely to prove unacceptable to the Army, the 
criterion of acceptability was essentially type of dis- 
charge modified to include court-martial convictions. 
This study was undertaken to clarify the relationship 
between disciplinary behavior and combat perform- 
ance and to assure that operational utilization of a 
set of valid measures designed to eliminate the poten- 
tial troublemaker would not also serve to eliminate a 
needed type of combat soldier in times of open con- 
flict. Combat ratings obtained on enlisted men serv- 
ing in the Korean War were analyzed to compare 
the fighting effectiveness of men with precombat 
court-martial conviction and men with “clear” rec- 
ords. In an enlistee (RA) sample (incidence of 
court-martial conviction in the inductee (US) sample 
was too small for analysis) men with precombat 
court-martial convictions were on the average poorer 
combat soldiers than were men with no such con- 
victions. The RA component had a larger percent- 
e of other-than-honorable discharges than did the 

„component (17% vs. 2%); and, among those 
receiving hororable discharges, à larger percentage 
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of the RA men had records of court-martial con- 
viction (20% vs. 3%)—USAPRO. 

8739. Dunlap & Associates, Inc. (1454 Clover- 
feld Blvd. Santa Monica, Calif.) A method for 
deri job standards from system eff; 
criteria; I. Method Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, 1964, Contract No. Nonr-4314(00), 129 
ք.--Ճ summary of the technical work in developing 
the standards derivation method.—J. A. Licker. 


8740. Ehrle, Raymond A. (US 

Service, Washington, D. C.) Seed 
tion, selection, prediction and 5 er- 
sonnel Administration, 1964, 27(6), 39-41.— This 
paper discusses several common personnel res i- 
իրո, differentiates the judgmental nature of clas- 
sification, selection, and prediction from the non- 
evaluative activity of counseling, and explains these 
concepts.—J. A. Lücker. 

8741. Federman, P., & Siegel, A. I. Task com- 
pendium for selected state level civil defense 
positions. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychol. Services, 
1964.—The purpose of this task compendium is an 
example of how a master file system for various 
positions might be organized. The compendium not 
only contains information relating to the tasks of the 
various positions, but it also contains information 
relative to the operational categories under which 
the various duties performed by the position holders 
are classified, the objects that are acted when 
the tasks are preteen and the criticality values 
assigned to each task in each time phase of the civil 
defense cycle. It represents an initial step toward 
language standardization within the civil defense job 
evaluative framework.—P. Federman. 

8742. Fruchter, Dorothy A., & James, Lewis F. 
Լաո Res. . GEN — Develop- 
ment of a co orm for use by supervising 
officers. USAF PRL TDR, No. 64-12, 28 p—A 
counseling interview form was devised to aid super- 
visory officers in making constructive use of the offi- 
cer evaluation procedure. From M eic of previous 
studies of counseling procedures in both military and 
civilian organizations, 100 items were selected and 
categorized for inclusion in 3 tryout forms: a check- 
list, a forced-choice form, and a level-of-achievement 
form. 1200 officers (400 for each form) were asked 
to complete an interview form for 1 subordinate 
officer and to rate the importance of each interview 
item on a separate item acceptability form. Inter- 
view items were validated against the subordinate 
officer’s Overall Rating from his most recent OER. 
A revised form included 66 items selected on the basis 
of validity and acceptability rating. 100 officers 
completely revised interview and item acceptability 
forms. The final form of 50 items is thus an inter- 
view guide composed of items of proven relevance 
to success as an Air Force officer. However, analy- 
sis of rating officers’ comments gave little evidence 
of interest in using such a device—USAF PRL. 


8743. Hanavan, Ernest P., Jr. A mathematical 
model of the human body. USAF AMRL TR No. 
64-102, 73 p.—A mathematical model for predicting 
the inertial properties of a human body in various 
positions has been developed. 25 standard anthropo- 
metric dimensions are used in the model to predict 
an individual's center of gravity, moments and prod- 
ucts of inertia, principal moments, and principal 
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axes. The validity of the model was tested by com- 
ing its predictions with experimental data from 66 
E e center of gravity was generally predicted 
within 07 in. and moments of inertia within 10%. 
The principal vertical axis was found to deviate from 
the longitudinal axis of the body by as much as 50*, 
depending on the body position assumed, A general- 
ized computer program to calculate the inertial prop- 
erties of a S in any body position is presented. The 
inertial propertices of 5 composite Ss in cach of 31 
body itions is offered as a design guide, IBM 
7094 digital N programs are appended. (31- 
item bibliogr.) —USAF AMRL. 
8744. Harding, Francis D. & Downey, Robert 
I., Jr. Electronic engineer job types in the Air 
Forces Տ Command. USAF PRL TDR, 


d 


ist of his job activities 
appropriate training, pre- 
ience, and the most desirable next «Վ 
y a computerized grouping technique, 
ing were clustered into 14 j 
by the 


and future assignments, 


ble previous experience 
that over 


dministrator—USAF PRL, 


n & Merck, John W. 
Markov chain ae to the prediction of 
retirement rates. USAF PRL TDR, No. 64-14, 
i the feasibility of 

redict officer 


to provide projections for use in personnel planning. 
SAF PRL 
arding, Francis D., & Wong, Kenneth 
K. Լ. Attitudes and career intentions of Officer 
Training School graduates. USAF PRL TR No. 
64-26, 15 p.—Information about the attitudes, job 
satisfactions, and career intentions of graduates of 
the Air Force OTS, obtained after they completed 
about 18 mo. of commissioned Service, were compared 
with findings obtained at the time of graduation 
from OTS. Career intentions crystallized during the 
intervening months as the undecided made up their 
minds. Consistency of opinion was shown by the 
fact that about 26 of those who had expressed an 
opinion at time of graduation still retained the same 
opinion. Information obtained at time of graduation 
was still predictive of career intent, as was educa- 
tional and assignment information. An attitude 
measure, the Importance-Possibility Scale, showed 
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SAM TDR No, 64-62, 20 p—2 civilian Ss success 
fer completed 30 days of unbroken confinement in 
an underground Minuteman launch control center 
with an air y. stic supplies were 

self L test, ate, slept, 
duties si to those would be 
required of an operational crew in a postnuclear 
Their was 


integrity of the weapon system. in 
o obtained predictions 
on work levels, —US AF SAM 


ment and the determination of industrial 
noise] Moscow: Profizdat, 1964. 319 p.—Instru- 
ments for measurement of the characteristics of noise 
are 3 along ee various methods of 
ing treati data derived — 

B Led. "e rie 
8751. Industrial Relations Counselors. (1270 
Ave. of the Americas, NYC) Applying behavioral 
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science research in . Industrial Relations 
M ph, 1964, No. 23, 113 p.— The papers pre- 
— describe specific industrial research proj- 
ects carried out in $ companies, Each focuses on a 
different aspect of the management effort to achieve 
optimum utilization of human resources—as indi- 
viduals and as groups—in meeting the goals of the 
industrial organization—J. A. Licker. 


8752. Johnson, C. D., Waters, L. K., and Helme, 


W. H. Factor of experimental non- 
of combat potential. USAPRO 
Tech, Kes, Note, 1964, No, 147, 32 p.—As a means 


bat potenti 
tests, 5 measures of avocational information, 7 cogni- 
tive tests of the ACB, and 1 experimental perceptual 
speed measure were factor-analyzed. Results were 
extended to criteria—peer and supervisor ratings օո 
combat potential obtained after 16 weeks of AIT 
and in an overseas maneuver situation after 1 yr. 
Comparison was made with a similar study in a 
Korean combat sample. 2 of 8 factors identified— 
general cognitive ability and a mechanical-social De 
tor—were valid for the criterion of combat potential, 
The Ist factor stood up well in an independent sam- 
ple while the 2nd was somewhat less valid in the 
cross sample. The 2 factors valid in peacetime 
structure appeared to reflect ratings based more on 
the S's overall competence and readiness to do his 
job and work for group goals, whereas actual combat 
ratings placed greater emphasis on leadership and 
emotional stability under stress. Results have been 
applied as a conceptual framework for the develop- 
ment of ep tests to measure the factors 
identified.—US APRO. 


_ 8753. Judy, Chester J. Contribution of educa- 
tion to the rated effectiveness of weather officers. 
USAF PRL TDR No. 64-20, 10 p.—This paper com- 
pares accuracy of prediction of officer effectiveness 
ratings from information about educational attain- 
ment and from information about the officer's military 
record (grade, of commission, source of com- 
mission, aeronautical rating). Multiple regression 
techniques were applied to data for 1671 weather 
officers, Results showed that, although mili 

grade and type of commission (regular or e 
were the best single predictors, both educational level 
and college major were also 3 predictive of 
the officer efficiency rating. In combination with all 
the other variables, educational level still added sig- 
nificantly (.01 level) to prediction, but information 
ES the officer's college major did not—USAF 


8754. King, Donald C., & Rude, H. Neil (Pur- 
due U.) Implications of interest անուն for 
vocational counseling and retraining programs. 
Personnel Journal, 1964, 43(11), 610-616.—In the 

ief that retraining of unemployed workers in eco- 
nomically depressed areas can only be made effective 
if the Interests of the trainee are given equal con- 
sideration with his needs and abilities, this study 
was "rA ts խարի: US a pattern which 
keem aben mu counseling and training programs. 


8755. Lewis, Theodore S. (IIT Res, Inst., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Error control methods for an auto- 
matic checkout system. USAF AMRL TDR No. 
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64-17, 147 p—1 of 2 objecti 
the development of error control techniques for the 
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tec — with = յ - 

tional automatic sys- 
tems, and further study and development should 
be made to allow incorporation techniques in 
present and future computer kd automatic 


USAP AMRL, 

8756. Get Thomas M., & Kejnar, Mathilde. 
— 2 
job invo. P sychology 
1965, 49(1), 24-33.—The purpose of the present 
research was to define job involvement, a 
scale for measuring it, gather evidence on the relia- 
bility and validity of the scale, and to learn something 
about the nature of job involvement through its cor- 
relation with other job attitudes. — wg de- 
scribes the development and validation a scale 
measuring job involvement, the Se scales, the 
relation 7 job involvement, other job 
attitudes.—Journal abstract. 


8757. Maden, Joseph & M. Joyce. 
Identification 56 job „ by use 
of simulated job descriptions. USAF PRL TDR 
No. 64-15, 13 p.—Air Force officer jobs are evalu- 
ated by rating a verbal job description on 10 require- 
ment factors. * 
ments, judging merited pay grade for 
incumbent could be based on a simulated job Ս 
tion presenting only the numerical ratings on 
10 factors. "To test this assumption, 2 groups of 
USAF majors ranked 30 real job descriptions and 
2 groups ranked simulated descriptions in order of 
merited pay. Application of a multiple regression 
technique to the factor values showed that error in 
predicting the rank-order criterion was significantly 
greater for rankings from simulated descriptions than 
from the verbal descriptions. Examination of mean- 
rank discrepancies showed that, in this particular 
sampling of jobs, the ranking of simulated jobs was 
higher iure En concerned. «մայ: 

ense mission and lower for jobs requiring a hig 
level of scientific, professional, or techni compe- 
tence. Adding ratings on these 2 factors to the 
simulated descriptions might result in j 
closer to those obtained from verbal descriptions.— 
USAF PRL. 


8758. Mehta, H. P. (Union Ministry Labour & 
Employment, New Delhi, India) Youth vocational 
centres. Guidance Review, 1964, 2(4), 121-129.— 
Youth vocational centers started by Government 
with LL.O. help provide part time and full time 
courses to familiarize students with the general 
approach and background to the trades. 65 centers 
have so far been started. Each center will have, be- 
sides 3 instructors a Career Master for providing 
vocational guidance.—U. Pareek. 

8759. McCoy, William K., & Frost, George G. 
Time history as an information source for op- 
erator control of orbital rendezvous. USAF 
AMRL-TDR No. 64-55, 28 p—A study of operator 
performance in an orbital rendezvous task was con- 


- 
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ducted to evaluate a display of the orbit plane ( X-Y 
Plane) for rendezvous and to determine the effects 


were used as performance indices. Range and range- 
rate less than 10 ft (3.05 meters) and .5 ft/sec (15 
meters/sec) respectively were used as criteria of suc- 
cessful rendezvous. Ss were instructed to use the 
2-impulse orbital transfer technique. Ss were able to 
rendezvous successfully both with and without the 
time history information, thus demonstrating that the 
orbit plane profile display was satisfactory. The addi- 
tion of time history information resulted in signifi- 
cantly lower AV's than those obtained without the 
time history, In both cases, the AV's were below 
the theoretical minimum for a line-of-sight rendez- 
vous Analysis of the stick movement data indicated 


the Ie achieved more efficient control of 
2 with the time history present.—USAF 


8700. Michon, J. A. (inst Perception RVO- 
TNO, Soesterberg, The Netherlands) A note on 
the measurement of perceptual motor load. rper 
nomics, 1964, 7(4), 461-463.—This note descri 

a method of measuring the perceptual motor load 
V of tasks in which activity is negligible, and 


and of perceptual data is the 
RM Վարան — abstract, 


ists (weather personnel) and 14 were independ- 
ent research personnel from various physical science 
fields (science personnel). The latter group, in 
com with both the weather personnel and the 
t military group from the same stations, were 
more highly educated tended to come írom 
more urban and higher socioeconomic 


backgrounds, 
Whereas age and job experience, low avocational 
activity need, and absence of delinquent history were 


1 dë 


8762. Nygaard, J. E., Slocum, G. K., Thomas, 
J. O., Skeen, J. R. & Woodhull, J. G. (Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.) The measure- 
ment of stimulus complexity in high-resolution 
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sensor imagery. USAF AMRL TDR No. 64-29, 
276 p—A Stimulus Ci ity Analyzer (SCA) was 
boah used to obtain measures of overall back- 
EE — 
compared to target t formance 

— 1 en ar (SLAR), infra- 


than with the SLAR imagery and are 


encouraging tentative. A technique for 
embedding targets in different backgrounds was also 
developed and used. It allowed the effects on per- 


formance of target differences, background differ- 
ences, and -by-background interaction to be 
studied. —US AF AMRL. 

8763. Plag, John A., & Hardacre, Lawrence E. 
The validity of age, education, and GCT score 
as of two-year attrition among naval 

USN MNPRU Rep. No. 64-15, 16 p.— 
The relationships of the predictor variables of age, 
education, Score, and the criterion of 2-yr. 
attrition were examined for a group of 1903 naval 
enlistees, Significant deviations from linearity were 
noted in the relationship of age and the attrition 
criterion. Tables showing the probability of 2-yr. 
Service retention were constructed from weighted 
combinations of GCT score and educational achieve- 
ment for each of 3 age levels —-USN MNPRU. 


8764. Reynolds, H. H., & Rohles, F. H. (Hollo- 
man AFB, N. M.) Behavioral Research with ani- 
mals in a manned space laboratory. USAF ARL 
TR No. 64-17, 5 p.—In view of the limited number 
of human Ss available for studying man's functional 
capabilities in a manned space laboratory, it is re- 
garded as appropriate to use large numbers of rapidly 
developing infra-human organisms to study psycho- 
physiological conditions in the weightless state. Ani- 
mal behavioral research during prolonged weight- 
lessness was suggested which was justified on the 
basis of the short gestation period and rapid matura- 
tion of small animals, the number of Ss which may 
be studied, the controls which can be achieved, and 
the resultant increase in reliability of findings.— 
G. E. Rowland. 

8765. Rothaus, Paul; Morton, Robert B, & 

Philip G. (VA Hosp., Houston) Per- 
formance appraisal and psychological distance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(1), 48-54, 
—This study investigated the rating attitudes of 
supervisors and subordinates and their reactions 
during public- and private-performance evaluations. 
84 women nursing administrators were assigned 
roles as supervisors and subordinates and given in- 
Structions for subordinate-evaluation interviews. 24 
interviews were conducted, 6 in private and 18 in 
public, with Os randomly selected from the nursing 
administrators. The results clearly indicated that 
Supervisors were more negative in their initial sub- 
ordinate-appraisal ratings than subordinates. In 
addition, Os were more negative in their ratings than 
participants. When evaluative interviews were con- 
ducted publicly, the subordinates experienced a num- 

r 01 negative reactions that were not evident in 
private interviews. The concepts օք psychological 
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distance and role stereotypes were discussed in ex- 
plaining these results. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8766. Sidorsky, Raymond C. Houseman, Joan 
F., & Ferguson, David E. (General Dynamics 
Corp., Groton, Conn.) Behavioral and operational 

of tactical decision making in AAW and 
ASW. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 
1329-1, 99 p.— This report describes Phase I of a 
continuing research program intended to provide 
data related to those aspects of tactical decision- 
making behavior that can be trained. The organiza- 
tion and responsibilities of AAW and ASW personnel 
were delineated as well as the development of ACA- 
DIA—a Taxonomy of Tactical Decision Tasks. 
Discussed were: several behavioral traits in regard 
to their applicability to the derivation of generalized 
behavioral criteria; and a possible technique for 
rating decision responses in terms of various “opera- 
tional” criteria. An experiment was conducted in 
which the S was required to “implement” a course 
of action based on his reaction to the relationship 
between his own and an enemy’s probability of suc- 
cess, both of which increased as a function of time. 
The results disclosed several characteristics of human 
decision-making behavior relevant to the design and 
utilization of decision-making trainers.—N.AV TRA- 
DEVCEN. 

8767. Tarver, James D. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Occupational igration differentials. ^ Social 
Forces, 1964, 43(2), 231-241.—There are significant 
variations in the intercounty migration rates among 
the 12 sampled, major occupational groups of ex- 
perienced labor force participants during April 1, 
1949 to April 1, 1950. Professional workers had 
significantly higher rates than 10 major occupational 
groups; the rates among the detailed occupational 
classes varied significantly; male workers moved 
more frequently than female workers, and distance 
has a marked effect upon the relative frequency of 
movement, indicating clearly that the transiency of 
the different occupational classes varies substantially 
with distance.—Journal abstract. 


8768. Walk, Dieter E. Finger dexterity of the 
pressure-suited subject. USAF AMRL-TDR No. 
64-41, 11 p.—This study attempts to establish an 
Objective baseline for evaluating the functional mo- 
bility of pressure gloves. The Purdue Pegboard 
Dexterity Test (PPDT) was employed to measure 
hand dexterity under 3 conditions: (1) Ss bare- 
handed, but wearing an unpressurized A/P-22S-2 
full-pressure suit ensemble; (2) Ss gloved (HAK- 
3/P-22S-2) and suited, but not pressurized; (3) Ss 
gloved, suited, and pressurized to 2.5 psi The 
PPDT has been found to be a delicate indicator of 
hand dexterity in the test conditions. The test re- 
sults show a marked reduction in dexterity even with 
the gloves and suit uninflated, and an additional loss 
when gloves and suit were inflated. The degree of 
loss of dexterity is believed to provide an objective 
measure whereby one operational aspect of pressure 
gloves may be evaluated —USAF AMRL. 


8769. Warnick, William L., & Baker, Robert A. 


i of combat job requirements for 


Determination 

armored cavalry platoon personnel. HumRRO 
Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 92, 121 p.—This research tried 
to formulate the job requirements of personnel as- 


Signed to armored cavalry platoons and find out the 
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importance in combat օք each job in order to know 
which skills should be emphasized during training. 
Final lists included only the duties and skills 6eld 
personnel rated essential for combat or for basic 
performance of the job—HumRRO. 


8770. Weathers, Terence L. Visual aids—the 
better half of communication. Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1964, 46(370), 162-171.—Aim to use a few 
economic and efficient aids, intelligently and strategi- 
cally. 10 common types of aids are discussed briefly. 
A. R. Howard. 

8771. Welsh, Phil; Antoinetti, John A, & 
Thayer, Paul W. (Life Ins. Agency Management 
Ass., Hartford, Conn.) An ind ide study of 
programed instruction. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1965, 49(1), 61-73.—In November 1963, 
this Association completed a study of the effectiveness 
of a 1625-frame, self-instructional text on life in- 
surance fundamentals, developed in cooperation with 
the American Institute for Research. The 2 x 2 x 2 
factorial design involved: use oí a review book, 
availability of confirmation for each response, and 
response mode. Over 1500 people in 7 companies in 
classroom and field settings participated as well as 
home office employees in an 8th company to study 
4- and 16-week retention. The use of a comprehen- 
sive review program resulted in slightly and reliably 
greater achievement on both immediate testing and 
retention tests 4 and 16 weeks later. Trainees re- 
ceiving confirmation of the accuracy of their re- 
sponses were generally, and sometimes significantly, 
inferior in achievement to trainees not receiving 
confirmation. Trainees did not differ in achievement 
or attitude toward the program depending on writing, 
saying their answers, or choosing either of these 
response modes; those who said their answers took 
less time than the others. Pretest individual differ- 
ences were not reduced by exposure to the pro- 
gramed texts. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8772. Wherry, Robert J. Jr, & Hutchins, 
Charles W., Jr. An investigation of unpredicted 
differences in attrition rates among students from 
different procurement sources. USN SAM Res. 
Rep., 1964, No. 40, Proj. MR005.13-3003, Subtask 1, 
15 p.—A report on an investigation of unpredicted 
differences in attrition rates among men from dif- 
ferent procurement sources. Those differences found 
were analyzed for contributing factors. Suggestions 
are made as to the application of these factors in 
improving those procurement sources showing the 
higher attrition rates.—USN SAM. 


8773. Wiener, Earl L. (U. Miami) Multiple 
channel monitoring. Ergonomics, 1964, 7(4), 453- 
460.—This experiment investigated the effect of 
channel load in a 1-, 2-, and 3-m. vigilance task. 
Also investigated was the effect of training under 
1 of the 3-channel load conditions when Ss were 
later transferred to a 2-channel condition. Ss moni- 
tored a voltmeter display for 64 min. Results showed 
that the overall performance of the 2- and 3-channel 
groups was virtually identical, and considerably in- 
ferior to the single-channel group in the initial ses- 
sion, A time decrement was exhibited by all 3 
groups. In the 2nd session when all Ss monitored 
2 channels, no significant differences between groups 
were found. The results are discussed in terms of 
time-sharing load on the monitor, and implications 
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for equipment design and training. (17 ref.)— 


Journal abstract, 
8774. Zalenik, Abraham, & Moment, David. 
k on interpersonal behavior in organi- 
zations. NYC: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xvi, 587 
p. $7.95.—4A companion to the authors’ The Dynam- 
ics of Interpersonal Behavior, 22 cases prepared to 
rovide opportunity for analyzing interpersonal be- 
e in a variety of settings including: assembly 
lines, job shops, managerial and professional group 
meetings, a sales force, a grocery store, an adver- 
tising agency, and a hotel staff.—C. H. Miley. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & ÅPTITUDES 


8775. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr, & McCall, John 
N. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Validation of 
the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory for 
vocational high school boys. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1964, 48(6), 378-382.— The concurrent 
validity of the MVII was investigated with over 1000 
vocational high school boys in Grades 9 and 12 in 
Buffalo, New York, schools, Scores of boys in par- 
ticular trade curricula were checked against relevant 
MVII scales, At Grade 12, the food, electrical, and 
printing trade choices were well predicted; students 
in building trade, machinist, and mechanical programs 
were not well spotted. Similar results, but less en- 
couraging, were found for the Grade-9 sample. With 
1 student sample only (electrical), aptitude test data 
were unrelated to MVII scores. Students with “high” 
academic or shop school averages earned higher 
MVII criterion scale scores than did others.—Journal 
abstract. 


8776. Bauman, Mary K. (Personnel Res. Cent., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Characteristics of blind and 
visually handicapped people in professional, sales, 
and managerial work. Harrisburg, Pa.: Office for 
the Blind, 1964. ix, 116 p.—A compilation and analy- 
sis of the results of interviewing more than 400 
visually handicapped professional and business people. 
Intended as a reference guide for similarly handi- 
capped people wishing to enter business or professions 

ld. 


and for counselors of such people.—B. W. Wi 


8777. Blumenfeld, Warren S. (Purdue U.) Some 
variables associated with high school students who 
would become physicians. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(1), 262.—Biographic and attitudinal vari- 
ables hypothesized to be associated with interest in 
becoming a physician were investigated in a national 
research sample of 1000 student-parent sets which had 
completed a questionnaire. Expressed interest was 
associated with students in higher grades, girls, 
Negroes, underestimation of length of physicians’ 
initial academic preparation, and positive attitude to- 
ward physicians. There was disagreement within stu- 
dent-parent sets; considerably more parents wanted 
their child to become a physician than did children 
express that desire.—Journal abstract. 


8778. Bonnardel, R. (École pratique des Hautes- 
Etudes, Paris, France) Comparison d'inventaires 
d'intéréts professionnels au niveau étudiants. 
[Comparison of vocational interest inventories in 
university students.] Journal de Psychologie Nor- 
male Et Pathologique, 1964, No. 2, 173-199.—French 
adaptations of the Kuder and the Rothwell Miller 
Vocational Interest Inventories were given to 1st 
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amd Ded yr. of industrial chemistry and 
Հ groupe ci students of industrial — 
D Correlations 
between the 2 tests are, with some exceptions, similar 
to those peblished by K. M. Miller, Comparison be- 
tween the different scales and the different groups of 
Sa are discussed in detaiL—M, L. Simmel. 


series of papers prepared by 24 
authorities in the field of vocational guidance to com- 
memorate the Sth anniversary of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Following an introduc- 
, ＋ William Ը. Menni dealing with the mean- 
work in Western Society, subsequent papers 
with “the nature of vocational guidance, the 
meaning oí the human work experience, the relation- 
ship of the individual to the labor force, and research 
practice in vocational guidance."—C. H. Miley. 


8780. Gunderson, E. K. Eric. (USN Med. Neuro- 
psychiatric Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Personal 
and social characteristics of antarctic volunteers. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 325-332. 
—Distinctive characteristics of Navy and civilian 
volunteers for 4 Antarctic scientific expeditions were 
described. The study indicated that a potentially 
— ed — Gees rw 3 
superior Navy applicants. ter the novelty and 
glamor of the program had presumably diminished, 
the quality of volunteers remained high and probably 
improved. These findings are reassuring in view of 
complete reliance upon volunteering in several na- 
tional programs.—Author abstract. 


8781. Hafeez, A. & Yakub, Syed. A study օք 
clerical ability. Journal of the Indian Academy of 
Applied Psychology, 1964, 1(3), 77-80.—Minnesota 
clerical Test was administered. There is appreciable 
difference between the scores of the present investiga- 
tion and the Minnesota scores. Age has reverse 
relationship with clerical ability; as age increases 
scores decrease. Length of service and education are 
positively related to test scores. Graduate clerks 
have scored higher than the undergraduate clerks.— 
U. Pareek. 


8782. Kohout, Vernon A., & Rothney, John W. 
M. (Pierce Co., Cooperative Educ. Services, Ta- 
coma, Wash.) A longitudinal study of consistency 
of vocational preferences. American Educational 
Research Journal, 1964, 1(1), 10-21.—Longitudinal 
study of consistency of occupational choices of 321 
Wisconsin high-school students at time of graduation 
and 10 yr. later.—S. A. Walters. 

8783. Perrone, Philip A. (U. Wisconsin) Tech- 
nicians: Somewhere in between. Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, 1964-65, 13(2), 137-141.—Studied 
67 boys enrolled for the Ist or 2nd yr. of a 2-yr., 
post-graduate course in electronics and in mechanical 
design. These technical students stood between col- 
lege and terminal high school students on GAT Bat- 
tery norms and on parent's amount of education and 
occupational status. S's in electronics perceived their 
Mec Wi Cie ME differently from S's in 
mechani esign. Implications for guidance a 
high school level.—J. D McCall. i SC 

8784. Swerdloff, Sol, & Rosen, Howard. U. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C.) The one 
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and career plans of Jewish high school youth. 
Washi D. C.: B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
& B'nai B'rith Women, 1964. 63 p. $2.00(paper). 

8785. Thrush, Randolph S., & King, Paul T. 
(U. Missouri) Differential interests among med- 
ical students. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1964- 
65, 13(2), 120-123.—Scores from the VIB were ob- 
tained for 81 3rd yr. (1963-64) medical students at 
the University of Missouri. The report includes a 
profile of mean scores and standard deviations for the 
sample and an account of the proportion of S’s who 
obtained primary (high) scores for each of 11 oc- 
cupational areas. High scorers (at least A) on the 
physician scale showed more interest in scientific, 
technical, and musical areas; low scorers showed more 
interest in production management, welfare, and 
business occupations. The latter S’s also earned 
lower medical school grades and sought occupations 
— less central to medical practice—J. N. 
McCall. 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


8786. Downey, Robert L., Harding, Francis D., 
& Bottenberg, Robert A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Ratings by officer groups of importance and ob- 
tainability of selected job characteristics. USAF 
PRL TDR No. 64-4, 10 p—To determine how dif- 
ferent groups of officers value an Air Force career, 22 
possible job rewards were rated by 1300 former 
AFIT students as to their importance and the pos- 
sibility of obtaining them as Air Force officers. Re- 
sponses were analyzed by 4 dichotomous groupings: 
(a) active duty officers, vs. those who had resigned 
or retired; (b) scientific and engineering officers vs. 
nonscientists; (c) young vs. older officers; (d) rated 
vs. nonrated officers. Differences in ratings by the 
paired groups were evaluated by computing an overall 
chi square for the distributions on each job character- 
istic. In general, rewards rated as most attainable 
were rated as least important. Distributions of the 
ratings differed significantly for 81 of the 176 pairs, 
indicating that the attitudes and value systems of vari- 
թ»: Ze of officers are different—USAF PRL. 

. Rice, Ruth. The social and educational 
background and anticipated career prospects of a 
rA of ey in a 91 of advanced tech- 

- British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1964, 34(3), 256-267 —The Robbins’ Commitee 80 
higher education concluded: We envisage a new role 
for the Colleges of Advanced Technology as techno- 
logical universities, conferring their own degrees.“ 
They reassert that “The Diploma in Technology is 
the equivalent of an honours degree.” The purpose of 
the survey, conducted in 1961, concurrent with many 
of the enquiries for the Robbins’ Report, on which the 
following extract is based, was to throw light on the 
social and educational background and career pros- 
pects of students studying for a Diploma of Technol- 
ogy in a College of Advanced Technology. Certain 
conclusions are drawn, viz., that this College attracts 
a predominately local population of students, the ma- 
jority of whom, under our present educational system, 
would not find their way to the university but who, 
upon qualification, will have the same chance as the 
university graduate to reach a position of status in in- 
dustry. As many changes are taking place in this 
field of higher education, it is hoped that the findings 
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of this survey will be of interest to the social historian 
in comparing the students who are pioneering this 
qualification in industry with those who succeed them. 
Author abstract. 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


8788. Andrews, Robert S. Validation of Sry 
mental electronics selection battery. USAPRO 
Tech, Res. Rep., 1964, No. 1138, 40 p.—Accelerated 
use of electronic systems and equipment in the Army 
has generated an increasing requirement for means 
of selecting personnel who can successfully complete 
electronics training courses and satisfactorily pertorm 
in highly critical electronics positions, This is a sum- 
mary of research accomplished in several integrated 
studies which culminated in development of an experi- 
mental electronics selection battery of 15 tests. The 
component experimental measures—3 information, 5 
reasoning ability, 6 noncognitive ability, 1 personality 
background—were evaluated in conjunction with the 
operational Army Classification Battery (ACB) for 
effectiveness in differentiating between potential for 
electronics (high complexity) MOS and electrical 
(low complexity) MOS. 3 measures, 2 of which 
were derived from a single instrument—the Personal 
Inventory for Electronics—emerged as the most 
promising predictors of success in Electronics MOS. 
The 3rd measure, RME, was composed of radio, 
mathematics, and electronics information items from 
several of the tests. These measures will be included 
in comprehensive studies of experimental and opera- 
tional predictors as part of the total classification bat- 
tery and aptitude area system.—U S APRO. 

8789. Boldt, Robert F. Development of an 
optimum computerized allocation system. USA- 
PRO Tech. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 1135. 32 p. —USA- 
PRO is to develop a system of enlisted personnel al- 
location to maximize individual skills and preferences 
and at the same time meet Army staffing require- 
ments, After determination that quality of manpower 
in the combat arms was perceptibly below that in the 
rest of the Army, computer based plans for allocating 
basic combat trainees to advanced training were de- 
veloped and implemented experimentally on a trainee 
sample. The selection and testing of different alloca- 
tion techniques, the mathematical bases for selected 
computerized systems, and results of comparison of 
3 systems are reported. 2 alternate plans, one of 
which takes into account individual training prefer- 
ence, proved more effective than the current pro- 
cedure and were provided the Data Services and Ad- 
ministrative Systems Command. (21 ref.)—4. J. 
Drucker. 

8790. Cantrell, George K., Holdrege, Fred E., 
DeGaugh, Roy A. & Mullins, Cecil J. Applica- 
tion of a psychometric-clinical approach to person- 
nel selection for counterinsurgency duty. USAF 
PRL TR No. 64-24, 8 p.—Volunteers for assignment 
to counterinsurgency duty were screened by a com- 
bination of psychological tests and interview assess- 
ments, The tests included measures of aptitude, abil- 
ity, personality, attitude, interests, and biographical 
data. In the initial phases an assessment score was 
obtained by combining the ratings of 3 interviewers: 
a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, and a personnel 
psychologist. This team rating was used both for 
selection of candidates and as a criterion for validat- 
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ing test and personal data variables, Through succes- 
sive regression analyses, variables not contributing to 
prediction of the criterion were eliminated, The final 
products were 2 screening batteries that might be 
field-administered and scored : an officer selection bat- 
tery and an airman selection battery.—U S AF PRL. 


8791. Cleland, C. C. (U. Texas) Natural vs. 
tic selection of attendants: Intra-institu- 
administrative problems. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1964, 69(3), 354-359.--Ճ 
heterogeneous group of problems which involve at- 
tendants are delineated and it is indicated that these 
are an inseparable part of the selection process. The 
author suggests that "Perhaps it is well past time the 
selection proces looks at what men do as well as what 
men ought to do. "H. S. Sexton, 

8792. Denton, J. C. The validation of interview- 

data. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(3), 281- 
Oral and written responses to employment in- 
terview questions were compared and classified along 
4 dimensions: intelligent job performance, leadership 
behavior, job attitude, and relations with others. 
Similar types of responses occurred with the 2 meth- 
ods. Measures based on the 4 dimensions were 
validated against success criteria.—4. S. Thompson. 

8793. Dicken, Charles F., & Black, John D. 
(Stanford U.) Predictive validity of աի esci 
evaluations of supervisors. Journal oj Applied Psy- 
chology, 49(1), 34-47.—31 higher level employees in 
1 firm and 26 in another were assessed by objective 
test batteries. Clinical interpretations of test data, 
test scores, and other predictors were analyzed with 
reference to criterion personality ratings and manage- 
ment decisions at a follow-up point of 3% yr. for the 
Ist sample and 7 yr. for the 2nd. Predictive validity 
of test assessments was generally satisfactory in the 
lst sample, although not pragmatically superior to 
that of certain objective data. Prediction was less 
satisfactory in the 2nd sample, but more unique to 
test data. A matching study indicated some corre- 
spondence of test reports and criterion personality 
sketches in the 2nd sample. Uninterpreted test scores 
were not generally valid except as measures oí intel- 
ligence. (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8794. Feinberg, M. R., & Penzer, W. N. (City 
Coll. New York) Factor analysis of a sales selec- 
tion battery. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(3), 
319-324.—A sales executive selection battery yielding 
28 scales was given to 458 applicants and the data 
subjected to a principal components factor analysis 
using varimax factor rotation. The final rotated 
matrix yielded 7 factors: Level of Aspiration, Tech- 
nical Interest, Anti-Aestheticism, Religious-Social 
Values, Social Acquiescence, Computational-Clerical, 
Intellect. Implications of the factor analysis patterns 
were discussed.—4. S. Thompson. 

8795. Flyer, Eli S. Prediction by career field of 
first term airman performance from selection and 
basic training variables. USAF PRL TDR No. 
64-5, 15 p.—To gain information that might be useful 
in improving airman classification, 29 predictor vari- 
ables were evaluated by multiple regression techniques 
against a criterion of satisfactory performance during 
the Ist 2 yr. of enlistment. Variables included per- 
sonal data, educational and aptitude data, peer ratings, 
and an instructor evaluation collected during basic 
training. The criterion was high Airman Perform- 
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Ist to 49th percentile). 
numbers of A uy V enlisted 
complete MOS training courses 
r low difficulty level. —— ey t 
plementary area prerequisites are essential to 
assure ա... who have sufficient probabil- 
ity of success in a given course to keep attrition at 
levels, usually 10%. For the more 
courses, failure rates of category IV DS 
were estimated as generally exceeding acceptable 
leis oven in courses for which the men had attained 
asss 90 or 100 aptitude area scores—USA 
8797. Helme, W. ԷԼ, & Anderson, A. A. Job 
a of EM scoring low on AFQT. 
SAPRO Tech. Res. Note, 1964, No. 146, 34 p.— 
pe the qnin Արան of men of lower 
average general ability, enlistees accepted 
by the Army when qualifications were temporarily 
lowered were followed up 12 to 18 mo. later to obtain 
performance ST and disciplinary records. Օք 
rail 4 men (10th-30th percentile on AFQT) 
in combat MOS, 50% were rated as performing ac- 
ceptably, 43% as — standards oí 5 
SUI pp Corresponding tages in t ical 
OS were 45% and 40%. Note that most of these 
men were in low skill MOS, and that findings on level 
of performance apply only within such MOS. Suc- 

cessful formance depend 
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result in ` ime gain in differential classification. 


—USAP 
8798. King, William R. (Case Inst. Technology, 
Biesen, O A stochastic Kette 


bei etical difficulties in- 
troduced by their independent application, 181 
the model value measurements that are beyond the 


. Mayfield, Eugene C. The selection d 
view: A re-evaluation of published — Pe 
sonnel Psychology, 1964, 17 (3), 239-260.— The selec- 
tion interview has been subjected to a great deal of 
criticism, stressing a general lack of evidence con- 
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cerning the interviews reliability and validity. This 
, while agreeing for the most part with prior 
lik n, takes 3 further steps: the present limited 
know: is explained in terms of (a) a lack of 
ility between studies and (b) an overde- 
on research results from other areas; in 
spite of these shortcomings, numerous research find- 
2 received support from more than 1 study. 
findings are summarized and discussed. A 
starting point for basic research on the selection in- 
terview which may lead to more profitable future re- 
search is presented. (88-item bibliogr.)—A. S. 
Thompson, 


e 

ISAF PRL TR No. 64-30.--Ճ checklist of 100 items 
was assembled and tried out with over 1000 raters 
who rated subordinate officers by both an OER and 
the experimental checklist. From raters’ evaluations 
and item analysis, 56 items were selected for cross 
validation with another 1000 raters. A high propor- 
tion of the selected items correlated positively with 
the OER ratings and about 60% of the raters favored 
adoption of the checklist con Reliability of the 
procedure and inffuence of a checklist in the official 
rating process were not considered—USAF PRL. 


8801. McReynolds, Jane. Use of the Airman 
Qualifying tion to predict completion of 
basic training. USAF PRL TDR No. 64-9, 10 p. 
—The rate of failure in basic training for high school 
graduates is about % that for nongraduates. As 1 
means of identifying recruits likely to succeed, tests 
and aptitude indexes of the AQE were used in a mul- 
tiple regression procedure to predict success in basic 
training. Ss were 1767 high school graduates and 
537 nongraduates, with each sample split to allow for 
cross-checking. An equation derived from the 4 apti- 
tude indexes applied to a nongraduate sample provided 
a composite score that correlated .23 with the basic 
training criterion. When a simplified form of the 
equation was 1 75 to the scores of an independent 
sample of 1696 high school nongraduates, prediction 
wasa little less accurate, but the composite continued 
to provide additional screening information. Score 
distributions for the successful and unsuccessful sub- 
groups indicated that the composite score could be 
useful as an additional screening procedure when 
USAF quotas can’t be met with recruits who have 
finished high school—USAF PRL. 


ie? Medland, Francis F., & Olans, Jerome L. 
eer rating stability in changing groups. USAPRO 
Tech. Res. Note, 1964, No. 142. 13 p.—This study 
was conducted to evaluate peer ratings as predictors 
of NCO potential and to study the relative effective- 
ness of various methods of obtaining peer ratings. 
Under varied group composition, operational peer 
ratings obtained at the end of 4 wk. of Basic Combat 

raining were compared with peer and cadre ratings 
obtained at the end of 8 wk. of training and later with 
ratings for those men in AIT assignments, Peer rat- 
ings had substantial reliability whether individuals 
posin stable groups and rated by the same men a 
nd time, or in changing groups and rated by different 
men. Cadre ratings obtained under comparable cir- 
cumstances proved less „reliable. Use of peer ratings 
as dependable indexes in assigning men to positions 
of leadership is suggested. — A. J. Drucker. 
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(€ Policies in 


— subordinate subordinates 
USAF ming ra SE No. [Ux wii —— study 


showed that supervisors differed in the importance 
they attached to selected d in subordinates, 
when they were known to them only by patterns of 
trait scores. Thus the importance of traits needed in 
a given specialty can be assessed by using simulated 
rather than actual job incumbents. Comparing the 
Judgment Analysis (JAN) technique to factor analy- 
sis techniques, the JAN method was found efficient, 
but a factor strategy method aided in qualitative in- 
terpretation of rater policies. and per- 
sonal data collected on the raters no meaning- 
ful relationship to their policies. (38 ref.)—USAP 
PRL. 


8804. Osburn, Hobart G., Sheer, Daniel E., El- 
liott, James M., & Mullins, "Cecil J. (U. Houston) 
Validation of a carefulness test ba 
training school criteria. USAF PRL TDR No. 
64-7, A qmm doa USAF jobs differ in the 
extent to which ca: ness is required, a test that 
measures carefulness would be a useful addition to 
the aptitude indexes of the Airman Qualifying Ex- 
amination in classifying new airmen. 13 tests were 
selected or newly developed as possible measures to be 
validated against training school criteria and instruc- 
tor ratings of carefulness. Airmen in 3 courses took 
the tests. By correlation and multiple linear regres- 
sion techniques, it was found that adding the mo- 
notonous detail type of carefulness test to the aptitude 
indexes improved prediction of the training school 
criteria for 2 of the 3 samples. An activity prefer- 
ence questionnaire did not add significantly to predic- 
tion, while a group of risk-taking tests more 
closely related to the aptitude measures than to the 
carefulness criteria.—US AF PRL. 


8805. Plag, John A. The practice value of a 
psychiatric screening interview in predicting 
tny hn USN MNPRU Rep. No. 647, 
1 Ss who enlisted in the Naval service in 
were evaluated 2 yr. later and 5 measures of 
their military effectivenes wer compared with clinical 
predictions made at the time of the brief psychiatric 
intake interview. Results indicate that while the 
initial clinical interview has low but statistically sig- 
nificant predictive validity, its unique significance 
all but vanishes when it is combined with the variables 
of age, educational achievement, and a measure of in- 
telligence. Significant variations were found to exist 
in the validity of clinical judgments of ahoro average 
and below-average en depending ս 
criterion and level of adaptation utilized. No con 
sistent differences were found in the validity of initial 
clinical judgments for homogeneous subgroups of en- 
listees.—USN MNPRU. 


8806. ame Lou H., Swanson, Leonard: Steine- 
mann, John H d, Bernard. The con- 
struction and standardization of a short pre-clas- 
sification battery, Form SB-1. USN Bur. Naval 
Pers. Tech. Bull. No. 64-3, 13 p.—The development 
of a short test battery for use at Main Recruiting Sta- 
tions is described. The tests are 75 the length of the 
parallel Basic Test Battery tests and provide the Re- 
cruiting Stations with serviceable approximations of 
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un Qu uice say y be expected to achieve 


on the tests of Basic Battery itself, —U SN Bur. 
- Pers. 

8807. Stackfleth, Evan — * and ton 
of qualitative and quantitati 


[pud nre py USAF AM L TDR No. 
23 p.—Some of the problems in the validation of d? 
sonnel requirements developed and predicted in the 
— and Quantitative Personnel Requirements 
nformation reports are described. Included are 
problems inherent in the validation wee - such 
as the nature of the predictor (QOPRI), the problem 
of criterion selection and bias, and the changing na- 
ture of the criterion. A solution is presented, which 
requires a procedural change whereby validations are 
— during different but specihic stages of sys- 
and test. Methods are suggested 
- determining manning deficiencies and readjusting 
the personnel subsystem.—US AF AMRL. 


8808. Tate, Barbara L. A method for rating the 
YC: N oe ն — | "$1.00. 
at. or Nursin, 
—The rating device consists 
used for accumulating the զում descriptions and 
a summary sheet for reporting the proficiency rating 
for any period of time. It contains 5 scales for the 
following areas of performance considered necessary 
and possible to be rated: knowledge and —— 
conscientiousness, skill in human relations, 
tional ability, and observational ability.—J. A. 


selection since 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(2), 100-1 16.—Re- 
search literature on the selection interview since 1949 
is reviewed. Major sections include validity studies, 
studies dealing with the accuracy of information ob- 
tained in the interview, and analytic and model-testing 
studies. Recurring evidence that the inter- 
view may be most successful if limited to the assess- 


ment of relations and career motivation. 
Recent analytic studies involving content analyses and 
decision- 


ing processes show promise 2 EE 
new insights into the interview process. (75 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 
8810. Varela, Jacobo A. (U. Urguay) d'W 
cause trouble—and how էօ avoid 
ersonnel, 1964, 41(6), 17-21.—It is 1 
that the psychological theory of cognitive dissonance 
may help to deflect or even avert negative reactions 
among the losing candidates for a promotion. Pre- 
ventive measures that may be taken to eliminate or 
reduce dissonance, are outlined.—V. S. Sexton. 


8811. Waters, C. J., & Heermannn, E. F. Fea- 
sibility of abbreviated forms for the enlistment 
screening test. USAPRO Tech. Res. Note, 1964, 
No. 144, 29 p.—Recent developments in psychological 
testing point to the use of much shorter tests for such 
limited objectives as estimating the likelihood that an 
individual will be able to qualify for military service 
on the AFQT. A0 8-item tests were assembled from 
AFQT 7 and 8 on the basis of item data available 
from the standardization study. 2 methods of select- 
ing items and 2 methods of establishing cutting scores 
were applied experimentally. The 8-item tests were 
highly comparable to the 48-item EST in the percent- 
ages of examinees classified the same as they were 
classified by AFQT. The simpler methods of select- 
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mg րոգ amd cutting scores proved as effec- 

dud «i mE S Iis" short 
H very 

be to serve as Eege of new formo of the EST. 


—USAPRO i5 a S 
8812 Wiley, Relation of job 

cation ratings to of basic 

instructors, USAF PRL TDR No. 64-21, 

10 p. —It was that some of the prediction 


taileres could arise from mixing jobs with dissimilar 
requirements in the criterion data. The job of tac- 
tical Instructor (TI) was selected to test whether a 
job requiring all incumbents to perform the same 
tasks would yield reliable performance data which 
would be ictable from a battery of qualifications 
ings of the 45 characteristics accounted 
for of the rerate variance and 50% of the vari- 
ance in lieutenants’ ratings. The findings are con- 
sistent with the hypothesis. IH PRL. 
8813. Willemin, Louis P. Prediction of officer 
mees USAPRO Tech. Res, Rep., 1964, No. 
134, 56 p.—This study was centered on the differen- 
tial prediction of officer performance in the technical, 
administrative, and combat areas օք assignment. 
Validation of an experimental Differential Officer 
Battery (DOB)—predictor battery—is in progress, 
A series of situational criterion measures, 5 for each 
of the 3 fields, was developed and has been integrated 
into regularly scheduled testing in a simulated MAAG 
setting at the Officer Evaluation Center (OEC) Fort 
McClellan. Initial statistical processing has begun 
with the Ist differential validity analysis scheduled 
in FY 1964-1965.—A. J. Drucker. 


TRAINING 


8814, Angell, David; Shearer, James W., & 
Berliner, David C. (American Inst. Res., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Study of ormance evaluation 
Ier CEN Tech. Rep., 1964, 
d — iscussion of performance 
SS, (PE) ո id training * spe- 
i * situations involving the use of 
SE en len 1 equipment, 
les 7 H - 
9 ar ved in developing a sys 


ւ actors relatin, 

to these variables and some of their interrelationships 
are delineated, Matrices facilitating the consideration 
of interrelationships among the 3 variables are pre- 
an automatic 


system is given. (68 ref.) — 


NAVTRADEVCEN. 


ing the trainee monitor with su lementary i E 
tion about the input signals sëtze the e 


The ard method, knowledge of results al. 
though the paradigm for motor response lanin 
D . ene! 

it would appear the trainee needs extra 1270 
about the signal rather than about his response as 
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such. Differences in training method show up par- 
ticularly in the rate at which commissive errors, false 
positive responses, are made. Some tentative conclu- 
sions are drawn on the nature of perceptual learning 
and the vigilance decrement suggesting further re- 
search which could lead to improved training for de- 
tection tasks —NAVTRADEVCEN. 

8816. Bakker, Dirk J. Communication as an 
aspect of training. Personnel Management, 1964, 
46(370), 152-155.—“The essence of both training and 
in-company communication can be stated as devising 
message systems designed to counteract the tendencies 
towards the disruption inherent in all human organ- 
ization.” The training head must be able to survey 
needs and relationships both within and without the | 
organization. He must also have a company position 
which provides ready access to managerial-level in- 
formation and which carries weight in the formula- 
tion of plans and policy.—4. R. Howard, 

8817. Belbin, E, & Downs, S. M. (University 
Coll, London, England) Activity learning and the 
older worker. 5 1964, 7(4), 429-437.-- 
The Activity Method 15 subjected էօ closer scrutiny 
in 2 laboratory experiments. In Exp. L the subject 
was required to learn a concept of color-picture rela- 
tionship by placing numerous pictures onto a board 
of different colors in such a way that the emergence 
of an overall concept depended on the activity itself, 
This form of active learning benefited all age groups, 
but especially older Ss. In Exp. II, Ss were required 
to memorize the relationship between a series of 
villages and the countries to which they belong using 
a method which obliged the Ss to sort them on to a 
board. The manual activity involved in sorting the 
associates while learning them impeded the older Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

8818. Briggs, George E., & Naylor, James C. 
(Ohio State U.) Experiments on team training in 
a CIC-type task environment. NAV TRADEV CEN 
Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 1327-1, 32 p.—Laboratory ex- 
periments on team training in a simulated CIC en- 
vironment investigated effects of replacement, task 
organization and complexity, task fidelity, and amount 
of experience, Individual rather than team training 
is the preferred procedure for tasks requiring interac- 
tion among operators. —N AV TRADEVCEN. 

8819. Carey, P. M. (Cent. Dynamics Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada) Simulating the moving perspective 
view from an aircraft. Journal of the Society of 


Systems.—R. L. S 


8820. Eckstrand, Gordon A. Current status օք 
the technology օք training. USAF AMRL TR No. 
„ 29 p.—A brief overview of the current status 

of the technology of training. The processes involved 
in designing a training system are arbitrarily analyzed 
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into areas: determining training requirements, de- 
SES the training environment, and measuring the 
results of training. In each of these areas, an attempt 
is made to summarize and evaluate the tacy of 
our 2 Ը աեւ areas of research which ap- 
pear to especia nising are discused, (49 
ref.) —USAF MRL. ae 7 : 

8221. Enderwick, T. P., McKendry, J. M, & 
McKendry, M. S. (HRB. Sin Inc.) M en- 
hancement of fire control ian pro! 
by the use of training devices. NAV TRADEVC E. 
Tech, Rep., 1964, No. 1105-1, 166 p.—This study was 
conducted to determine the feasibility and desirability 
of incorporating training devices in the Mark 68 Fire 
Control Maintenance Training Course at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center. Accounts are given 
concerning maintenance tasks as they exist abroad 
various ships, results of inquiries into the school and 
its program. Based upon a synthesis of information 
gathered. from these sources, recommendations and 
specifications for training devices were derived and 
are presented. Although this study was focused upon 
the Mark 68 Fire Control System the System can be 
applied to other fire control systems, (72 ref.)— 
NACTRADEVCEN. 

22. Fletcher, D. E, Macpherson, D. H. & 
Siegel, A. I. A core training prgoram for state 
level civil defense program personnel. Wayne, 
Pa.: Applied Psychol. Services, 1964, xvii, 293 p.— 
Information required for improving state level civil 
defense training and the application of this informa- 
tion to the development of required courses is re- 
ported. In order to achieve the goal, research was 
conducted to determine the training requirements that 
are needed to implement state civil defense operational 
plans for governmental and auxilliary personnel. 
Training materials were developed to meet these re- 
quirements.—P, Federman. 

8823. Fletcher, D. Ք., & Siegel, A. I. Civil de- 
fense course development techniques: A course in 
state level civil defense staff operations. Wayne, 
Pa.: Applied Psychol. Services, 1964, ix. 366 p.—The 
results of developing a civil defense staff operations 
course by employing techniques customarily employed 
in the development of weapon system's operation and 
maintenance courses are presented as a course in 
state level civil defense staff operations. Preliminary 
tests of the materials suggest that a needed course 
was obtained and that the technique was appropriate. 
F. Federman. 

8824. Flexman, R., & Malecki, G. S. (Bell Aero- 
systems Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) Preliminary investiga- 
tion of training requirements for air cushion 
vehicle (AVC) operators. NAVTRADEVCEN 
Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 1557-1, 109 p.—The purpose of 
tihs study was to assemble data relevant to ACV 
operator training and to provide estimates of operator 
training requirements. The results indicate that 
training requirements will vary with vehicle size, con- 
figuration, controls, mission, and operating environ- 
ment. (17 ref. & 4 appendices) —N AVTRADEV - 
CEN. 

8825. Foley, John P., Jr. Functional funda- 
mentals training for electronic maintenance per- 
sonnel, USAF AMRL TR No. 64-85, 49 p.—This 
experiment includes the fundamental tasks and con- 
cepts applicable to all of the electronic communica- 
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tions specialties at the time of the study, Curriculum 
development principles and procedures as well as the 
results of controlled experiments are outlined. The 
findings indicated that the traditional and experimen- 
tal courses were equally successful in training high 
aptitude students, The experimental course was much 
more successful, however, than the traditional one in 
training average aptitude students. "The job success 
of the average aptitude graduates who completed the 
experimental course was equivalent to that of the 
higher aptitude graduates, (16 ref.) —USAF AMRL. 


5826. Kern, Richard P., & Hood, Paul D. The 
effect of training and evaluation of review for 
proficiency training. HumRRO Res. Memo., 1964, 
Task NCO II, 21 p.—The Graded Proficiency Test 
was reexamined to promote development of leadership 
training for potential NCOs, An exploratory study 
of review and no-review groups suggests that review 
methods are too narrowly concentrated on test con- 
tent.—R. Tyson. 


8827. Kurtz, Albert K. Ճո „ of 
learning principles to the training of radio code 
operators. American Educational Research Journal, 
1964, 1(1), 62-74.—Experimental study of relative 
merits of 2 experimental and 1 control method of 
training radio code operators.—S. A, Walters. 


8828. Landes, R. A., Neveril, R. B., & Tomsic, 
C.M. (General American Transportation Co., Niles, 
HI) Design of an internal environmental simu- 
lator: Final engineering report for internal en- 
vironmental simulator for a man-machine em. 
NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. Rep., 1964, No. 1097-1, 
118 p.—The detail design was completed for fabricat- 
ing a horizontally-oriented ground trainer equipped 
to train operating personnel in the use of closed-sys- 
tem environmental devices at varying ambient pres- 
sures. Automatic operation of this equipment is 
monitored and controlled by the 3-man crew for a 
simulated 2-wk. mission, while an external instructor's 
station provides a TV screen, duplicate instruments, 
and problem- producing override controls. VAN 
TRADEVCEN. 


8829. Lacznar, W. B. Years of education as a 
predictor of technical training success. USAF 
PRL TDR No. 64-2.—The predictive efficiency of 
years of education was assessed against final grade in 
34 courses of technical training. By multiple regres- 
sion techniques the percentage contributions were 
determined of education alone, aptitude tests alone, 
and combinations of aptitude measures and years of 
education to prediction of final school grade for each 
of the 34 samples of graduates. The data confirmed 
previous findings that education alone as a continuous 
variable was not as good a predictor as aptitude tests 
alone, and that years of education did not add appre- 
ciably to the level of prediction achieved by aptitude 
tests. Compared to the gains from an optimum com- 
bination of aptitude tests for each training criterion, 
any gain from adding the education variable proved 
practically unimportant. US AF PRL, 


8830. Mackie, Robert R., & Harabedian, Albert. 
(Human Factors Res, Inc. Los Angeles, Calif.) 
A study of simulation requirements for sonor 
Operator trainers. NAVTRADEVCEN, 1964, No. 
1320-1, 149 p.—This investigation was designed to 
determine the relative effectiveness of actual recorded 
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1) MA highly ideal- 
signals; (2) noise-free synthetic sig- 
parameters a variable; (3) variab 
rectedings of tarpus).. In Studies 111 and 

of targets). In ies an 
was shown to be of extreme impor- 
in both active and passive sonar classification. 
those Ss trained on recordings of actual 
կ outperformed those trained օո syn- 
However, all of Ss showed 
significant positive transfer effects to the simulated 
operational tasks for nearly all information parame- 
ters studied —-NAVTRADEVCEN. 


8831. Myers, Ն. B., Carter, R. G., & Stover, R. 
E. (State Coll, Pa.) The evaluation of trouble- 
NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. 
Rep., 1964, No, 1231-1, 93 p.—This report evaluates 
i and experimentally the many strategies to 
determine which are best suited to be taught to indi- 
viduals of limited maintenance experience, ranking 
them in terms of decreasing theoretical tial : 
Half-Split, Bracketing, Signal Tracing, yndrome 
Analysis, Conditional Probability, and Reliability. 
In terms of feasibility of training, a licability to 
instruction and transfer tial, the Signal Track- 
ing, Bracketing, and Half-Split strategies appear to 
be best suited for initial training in troubleshooting. 
They were experim egi The results of 
the experiment suggest that Half-Split and Bracket- 
ing are superior to Signal Tracing since they take 
less time and checks to use. (28 ref.) —N AVTRA- 
DEVCEN. 
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8832. Sheridan, Thomas 8., Dugger, Benjamin 
C., & Mayer, Sylvia. Design and use of informa- 
ES systems for ini 
ESD TBR, 

Presents hur 
of Information Systems, theories, methodology, and 


we uer implementation of self-instruc- 


losophy is 
concept.— 

8833. Sheridan, Thomas B., & Mayer, Sylvia. 
Design and use of information systems for auto- 
mated on-the-job training: I. ceptual and 
experimental approaches. USAF ESD TDR, No. 
64-234 (I), 97 p—A description of exploratory de- 
velopments on laboratory models of automated train- 
ing subsystems for Information Systems. Such sub- 
systems could provide future Information Systems 
with the capability to train their users on-the-job. 
The report outlines on-going studies concerned with 
(1) the „unique training requirements in advanced 
Information Systems, (2) new training concepts and 
techniques to meet these requirements, and (3) an 
analytic tool to describe functional and structural 
overlap of equipment required for both operations 
and training USAF ESD, 
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8834. Shriver, Edgar L., Fink, C. Dennis, & 
Trexler, Robert C. ones Washington — 
Forecast ems is an ining methods 
for — WEE? training. — 
Res. Rep., 1964, No. 13, 47 p.—This research was 
directed primarily toward troubleshooting electronic 
weapon systems. Its principal findings bear upon 
3 interconnected problems: (1) developing training 
content based upon a cue-response paradigm; (2) 
developing training and job methods and aids, such 
as mock-ups, substitute or obsolete equipment, and 
block diagrams for troubleshooting; (3) planning 
and managing personnel, with special references to 
transition training from old to new weapon systems, 
Results of the studies may suggest that training based 
on Forecast methods of analysis produces men capa- 
ble of effectively performing the job with less train- 
ing time than that needed for traditional instruction 
in electronics maintenance.—HumRRO. 


8835. Stolurow, Lawrence M. (U. Illinois) A 
taxonomy of learning task characteristics. USAF 
AMRL TDR No. 64-2, 203 p.—This report is de- 
signed to assist a training specialist in the design 
and development of effective training programs in 
support of Air Force positions. It presents a system 
for classifying learning tasks which was developed 
under this contract for the purpose indicated. The 
research and analytical procedures are summarized 
along with the findings produced by a tryout of the 
system with a group of training specialists. (44 
ref.) UAH AMRL. 


8836. Van Albert, Charles E., Jeantheau, 
Gabriel G., Gorby, Jack T., & Parrish, Jack A. 
Dunlap Assoc. Inc, Darien, Conn.) Training 

nalysis Procedure (TAP): I. Theoretical de- 
velopment. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. Rep., 1964, 
No, 1169-1, 34 p.—This report contains the methodo- 
logical development of a technique known as Train- 
ing Analysis Procedure (TAP). It has been de- 
veloped primarily for the use of Training Situation 
Analysis oe teams of the Naval Training Device 
Center. Because TAP is intended to be a working 
tool, a handbook containing the procedural steps in 
its application has been written as part of this con- 
tract. The reader primarily interested in how to use 


TAP is, therefore, referred to th — z 
Ee erred to the handbook—N AV 


8837. Weisz, Alexander Z., & McElroy, Linda 
S. (Bolt Beranek & Newman Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. Response and feedback techniques for 


Over confirmation procedures, found for paired- 
associate materials and 
sounds, apply to visual 
response 
feedback w. 


cant. The best procedure was i ich i i 
Me e աթ one in which immedi- 


and a simplified display օք 
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feedback information were combined —NAVTRA- 
DEVCEN. 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


8838. Folleg, John D. Jr. (Applied Science 
Assoc. Inc., Valencia, Pa.) Development of an 
improved method of task analysis and beginnings 
of a theory of training. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. 
Rep., 1964, No. 1218-1, 39 p.—A system of inter- 
related definitions, constructs, and hypotheses relating 
task attributes to training requirements was created 
and is presented. A set of task attributes is defined, 
a taxonomy for describing requirements presented, 
and rules relating to 2 are hypothesized —NAVTRA- 
DEVCEN. 

8839. Kama, William N., Pope, Louis T. & 
Baker, D. Frederick. The use of auditory feed- 
back in simple remote-handling tasks. USAF 
AMRL-TDR No. 64-46, 9 p.—A study was conducted 
to investigate the effect of auditory feedback upon 
performance of a remote handling task. 45 Ss, 
divided into 3 groups of 15 Ss each, used a Central 
Research Laboratory’s model 8 master-slave ma- 
nipulator to perform a simple remote handling task. 
l group performed the task under a no-sound condi- 
tion; the 2nd performed under a white-noise-only 
condition; the 3rd group was provided with task- 
relevant auditory information. The results suggest 
that, in the operation of this manipulator, supple- 
menting visual, tactual, and proprioceptive informa- 
tion with task-relevant auditory information had little 
or no effect on performing simple remote handling 
tasks.—USAF AMRL, 


8840. Kenedy, Kenneth W. Reach capability 
of the USAF population: Phase 1. The outer 
boundaries of grasping-reach envelopes for the 
shirt-sleeved, seated operator. USAF AMRL 
TDR No. 64-59, 83 p.—Descriptions of the outer 
boundaries of the Minimum, 5th-, 50th-, and 95th- 
percentile grasping-reach envelopes of seated, shirt- 
Sleeved operators. The 2 most important are the 
Minimum and Sth-percentile envelopes. These en- 
velopes have been calculated to permit 99+% or 
9595 of the USAF population, respectively, to reach 
any point at their boundaries. The report contains 
a critical resume of previous investigations of arm 
reach, and a description of the AMRL Grasping- 
Reach Measuring Device. The data-gathering and 
statistical procedures are included. (48 ref.)— 
USAF AMRL. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


8841. Alluisi, Earl A., Chiles, W. Dean, & Hall, 
Thomas J. (Lockheed-Georgia Co.) Combined 
effects of sleep loss and demanding workrest 
schedules on crew performance. USAF AMRL 
TDR No. 64-63, 65 p.—4 12-day confinement studies 
are reported. In each of 2 of these studies, Ss were 
organized into 2 5-man crews who alternated shifts 
on a schedule of 4-hr. on duty and 4-hr. off for the 
entire 12-day confinement period. In each of the 
other 2 studies, 6 USAF Pilots were confined for 
12 days while following a schedule of 4-hr. on duty 
and 2-hr. off. The data show that performance is 
generally inferior on the 4-2 schedule as compared 
to the 4-4 schedule and that the stress of a period of 
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sleep loss results in generally greater performance 
decrements on the 4-2 than on the 4-4 schedule, The 
4-2 schedule is not recommended if emergency peri- 
ods involving sleep loss can be expected and a high 
level of performance is a critical requirement.— 
USAF AMRL. 
8842. Bena, Eduard; Hyška, Prokop; Kréie, 
Branko, & Zeleny, Adolf. Pracovní doba a or- 
izace práce ze zdravotnického hlediska. 
Work-time and work organization from the medical 
int of view.] Prague, Czechoslovakia: State 
ealth Publ. House, 1963. 131 p. Kčs 7.50(paper). 
—Problems of shortening of work hours; the rela- 
tionship of work hours to productivity, absenteeism 
and accident proneness and physiological bases for 
considering night shifts. Age, wages, productivity, 
nutrition and caloric expenditure, various rest peri- 
ods (before, during and after work hours) and 
climactic conditions are considered. The final chap- 
ter is a discussion of the meaning of mechanization 
and automation on shortening of work hours.— 
H. Bruml. 


8843. Davis, P. R., & Troup, J. D. G. (Royal 
Free Hosp. Sch. Med., London, England) Pressures 
in the trunk cavities when pulling, pushing 
and lifting. Ergonomics, 1964, 465-474.—The in- 
creases in pressure in the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities when pushing, pulling and stooping to lift 
have been measured in 16 male and 15 female young 
adults. The greatest pressure increases in the largest 
number of Ss occurred when pushing, and least 
pressure changes occurred when pulling. Changes 
in intratruncal pressures may be used as an index 
of the magnitudes of forces acting on the trunk 
during working maneuvers.—Journal abstract. 


8844. England, Robert T. Noise survey of 
auxiliary support equipment at one Atlas complex 
and one Titan I complex, Cape Kennedy Missile 
Test Annex, Atlantic missile range. USAF AMRL 
TDR No. 64-31, 25 p.—Noise level measurements 
were made on several items of ground support equip- 
ment at an Atlas complex and Titan I complex in 
Florida. Overall (from 187 to 9600 cps) and 
octave-band (9 octaves within the overall range) 
sound pressure levels measured in the near vicinity 
of the equipment are presented. 38 octave-band sound 
pressure levels are also given for certain equipment 
which generates narrow-band sound levels. Ex- 
posure time limitations and speech interference levels 
for individuals working in the vicinity of the equip- 
ment are discussed. Recommendations are made for 
measures to be taken to insure against hearing loss 
and to improve the areas for speech effectiveness.— 
USAF AMRL. 

8845. Hoisman, A. J., & Daitch, A. M. (1454 
Cloverfield Blvd. Santa Monica, Calif.) ech- 
niques for relating personnel performance to Sys- 
tem effectiveness criteria: A critical review of 
the literature. Bureau of Naval Personnel Tech. 
Rep., 1964, 45 p.—Over 400 reports were reviewed 
of which approximately 50 seemed to have some 
potential utility to a job standards project. Almost 
without exception the latter group consisted of tech- 
nical reports rather than professional journal articles. 
Affiliations of the authors and sponsors of these 
reports are shown in tables. (52-item bibliogr.)— 
Author summary. 
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series of Fleet objectives. The results of its 
to a sample of Naval avionics technicians 
to be reliable and usable—P. Federman. 


8847. Tiedemann, John G. Research activities 


r USA- 
PRO Tech. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 1139, 18 p.—The 


primary objective of the Monitor Performance Task 
to improve performance in US Army Monitor 
with particular emphasis on developing and 
new work methods for use in operational 
Through FY 1964, Task activities were 
i to develop al principles and techniques 
through which to improve 
ormance of monitoring functions in a variety 
y jobs; and to improve performance of in- 
formation monitoring personnel within the US Army 

i 3 current program is one oí 
applied research based on simulation օք relevant 
aspects oí monitor jobs in a laboratory setting and 
is organized about 3 major areas: the nature of 
monitoring behavior, determinants and correlates of 
monitor performance. The vigilance laboratory, 
completed late in FY 1964, houses an electronic simu- 
lator through which the relevant features of monitor 
jobs can be systematically varied. The report re- 
views the highlights of 3 studies conducted by the 
Task.—US APRO. 
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8848. T. K. (Տ. Մ. Coll., Tirupati, 
India) A of the factors influencing the 
incidence of absenteeism in a textile mill. Journal 
of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
1(3), 93-97—W orkers of the middle age group 
have a tendency to absent themselves more after 
applying for permission, whereas younger workers 
tend to absent themselves more without applying for 
any permission. Skilled workers absent themselves 
less, and when they absent themselves they usually 
obtain prior permission. Workers with longer ex- 
perience absent themselves more with prior permis- 
sion; less experienced workers absent themselves 
more without prior permission. The most frequently 
mentioned causes for absences are minor illnesses 
and travel; the least mentioned ones are major ill- 
ness and community functions. Marital status and 
the different seasons of the year do not appear to 
influence the absence measures in any one particular 
direction.—U. Pareek. 


8849. Friedlander, Frank. (USN Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif.) Job characteristics as 
satisfiers and dissatisfiers. Journal of A pplied Psy- 
chology, 1964, 48(6), 388-392.—It is often assumed 
that job satisfaction and dissatisfaction are opposites, 
and that one is the mere negation of the other. This 
assumption of convertible bipolarity is examined by 
administration of 2 questionnaires to 80 Ss in which 
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the importance to satisfaction and the importance to 
dissatisfaction of various job characteristics are 
red. Correlational and variance analyses both. 
indicate that satisfaction and dissatisfaction are, for 
the most part, unrelated and not complementary func- 
tions, rather than negatively related poles of a single 
bipolar continuum. Results of studies and theories 
utilizing a single satisfaction-dissatisfaction con- 
tinuum are thus questionable.—Jowrnal abstract, 
8850. Gordon, L. V., & Medland, F. F. Values 
associated with military career motivation. USA 
PRO Tech. Res, Note, 1964, No. 143, 12 p.—This 
study reports on preliminary exploration of relation- 
ships between certain established dimensions of inter- 
personal values and decision to remain in or leave 
the service. Measure of 6 dimensions—Support, 
Conformity, Recognition, Independence, Benevolence, 
and Leadership—on the Survey of Interpersonal 
Values (SIV) were obtained on EM and officer 
trainee samples in the 5th and 10th week of Army 
service, respectively. Measures were analyzed in 
relation to career decision as expressed by the EM 
after 20 weeks' service and by officers after 15 wk. 
For both samples, 3 values were found to be pre- 
dictive of career motivation. Officers who desired 
to remain tended to score higher on Conformity and 
Benevolence and lower on Independence; EM scored 
higher on Benevolence but lower on Independence 
and Support. Results suggest that measurement of 
values may contribute usefully to prediction of mili- 
tary career decision.—4. J. Drucker. 


8851. Hardin, Einar. (Michigan State U.) Char- 
acteristics of participants in an employee sug- 
gestion plan. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(3), 
289-303.—N onparticipants, unrewarded suggesters 
and award recipients in a company with a recently 
installed employee suggestion plan were compared 
as to personal characteristics and attitudes. Partici- 
pants were more concentrated in the age group 25- 
^4, had greater labor force attachment and work 
experience, and placed higher value on order and 
regularity than did the nonparticipants. No support 
was found for the common notions that suggesters 
are prone to gripe and to be hurt by rejection of 
Suggestions or, by contrast, to be "company men." 
Nervous, undogmatic, unauthoritarian, and fairly well 
satisfied supervisors tended to have more suggesters 
among their subordinates than did other supervisors. 
A. S. Thompson. 


or attitude assessment. A 


exploratory field 


stage of data collection—J, 4. Lücker. 
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8853. Hofstede, G. H.  Arbeidsmotieven van 
volontairs. [Motives of student trainees to work.] 
Mens en Onderneming, 1964, 18(6), 273-289.— 
Studies of Herzberg, Mausner and Snyderman; 
Gurin Veroff and Feld; and Texas Instruments were 
reviewed and the results compared with a study 
carried out by the author. Ss of the Ist 3 studies 
were full time employees, The Hofstede study used 
students who had just completed formal training as 
carpenters, machinists, and electricians and who were 
fulhlling a requirement of 1 yr. oí supervised prac- 
tical work. 1 important procedural difference be- 
tween Herzberg et als study and the Hoístede study 
is that attitudes regarding employment were obtained 
by means oí a printed questionnaire in the latter 
by an interview in the former. Student trainees 
consider social factors involved in their occupation 
more important than do full time employees. These 
social factors are specifically the nature oí responsi- 
bility delegated, the possibility օք personal develop- 
ment, and the relationship to colleagues.—J. b. 
20hner. 


8854. Huberman, John. (Vancouver, Canada) 
A failure of the Wagner Hand Test to discrimi- 
nate among workers rated high, average and low 
on activity level and general acceptability. Jour- 
nal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1964, 28(3), 280-283.—Wagner and Copper 
(1963) reported high discriminative power for 1 
score (the ACTivity score) of the Wagner Hand 
Test between (unskilled and semi-skilled) workers 
at Goodwill Industries, Akron, Ohio who had been 
rated “Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory” by their 
superiors. An attempt to crossvalidate this finding, 
in a 3-group design, in a large Western Canadian 
Plywood mill failed to produce the expected relation- 
ship; neither the ACT score, nor any of the other 
scores derived írom this test showed any consistent 
trend in terms of postdicting activity level, or general 
acceptability of the 18 Ss involved in this study.— 
Journal abstract. 


8855. Maier, Norman R. F., & Hoffman, L. 
Richard. (Ս. Michigan) Financial incentives 
and group decision in motivating change. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1964, 64(2), 355-368.— The 
Change of Work Procedure role-playing case was 
used to examine the impact of financial incentives 
for overcoming resistance to change. 60 groups role 
played the case with hourly pay instructions and 79 
groups role played it with piece-rate instructions. 
The distributions of types of solutions—Old, New, 
and Integrative—obtained under the 2 conditions 
were not different. More foremen of hourly pay 
groups, than of piece-rate groups, failed to obtain 
changes in work methods acceptable to the workers. 
Creative solutions occurred with equal frequency 
regardless of method of pay. Hypothesis: a foreman 
who uses a problem-solving approach is more likely 
to obtain solutions of high quality and acceptance 
than one who applies extrinsic incentives to persuade 
workers to adopt his solution—Author abstract. 


8856. Mellenbruch, P. L. (U. Kentucky) Rec- 
ognizing worker attitudes in job assignments. 
Personnel Journal, 1964, 43(11), 607-609.—The 
author has devised an instrument for job attitude 
analysis, consisting of a Job Attitude Analysis Blank 
and a Job Key check list, which, used together, help 
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establish an inventory of worker's attitudes toward 
the types of jobs in which he could be expected to 
achieve success.—Author abstract. 


8857. Osuga, Tetsuo. Industrial fatigue and 
morale. Keports Institute Science of Labour, 1964, 
No. 63. 1-5.—Industrial morale was measured by 
the ROKEN Morale Survey Opinionaire, containing 
40 industrially geared questions. Adequate working 
conditions and heavy work load produces low morale 
and marked signs of fatigue. Workers tending to 
neuroticism are often tired of their work and have 
low morales —Y., A. Glebas. 

8858. Wakeley, John H. (Michigan State U.) 
One way to get meaningful results from attitude 
Ա Personnel, 1964, 41(6), 43-47.—Having 
supervisors predict how employees will answer an 
attitude survey and comparing their forecasts with 
the actual results appear to encourage follow-up 
action. “The people who do the predicting are so 
involved that their interest in the survey is main- 
tained írom the time it is administered until all 
findings are in and follow-up programs have been 
developed, set in motion, and show results, More- 
over, it is a salutary experience for the predictors 
themselves. By discovering the blind spots they have 
about the people who work for them they can gain 
valuable new insights into the operations under their 
direction."—F. S. Sexton, 

8859. White, Joseph C. Attitude differences 
in identification with management. Personnel 
Journal, 1964, 43(11), 602-603.—4A measurable de- 
gree of identification with management, related to 
progress or anticipation in achieving a managerial 
position, was demonstrated in this experiment in- 
volving the testing of attitudes of 80 bankers.— 
Author abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


8860. Albrecht, Paul A., Glaser, Edward M., & 
Marks, John. (Claremont Coll) Validation of a 
multiple-assessment procedure for managerial 
personnel. Journal of Applied Psychology, 48(6), 
351-360.—A multiple-assessment — procedure—per- 
sonal history form, intensive interview, 2 objec- 
tive intellectual aptitude tests, a sentence-completion 
test, and a human relations problems test—was 
used to predict the performance of 31 industrial 
managers all having a similar job assignment. Pre- 
dictions were made on the basis of a global, non- 
actuarial analysis of these objective and subjective 
data. 4 sets of criterion judgments were obtained 
on 4 variables—3 different sets of rankings and 1 set 
of ratings. A multitrait-multimethod matrix was 
used in the analysis of the intercorrelations. 9 of 
the 12 validity coefficients involving ranking-type 
criteria were statistically significant. Of the 4 
coefficients involving rating-type criteria, none was 
significant. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8861. Andersson, Bengt-Erik, & Nilsson, Stig- 
Goran. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) Studies in the 
reliability and validity of the critical incident 
technique. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 
48(6), 398-403.— The critical incident technique was 
applied in analyzing the job of store managers in a 
Swedish grocery company. About 1800 incidents 
were collected, mainly by interviews and question- 
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for busi- 


a small proportion of 
revenues, allocating resources, especially human 
resources of high potential, the Manager must attend 
areas which offer the greatest promise. 
resources would be left to do 


form negative in slope. 

these findings are suggested.—P. L. Crawford. 

4. Isenson, Raymond S. (Army Res. Office, 
Washington, D. C.) Group creativity: A research 
Personnel. Administration, 1964, 27 
(6), 36-38.— Better research planning through the 
use of group methods is recommended. Pitfalls to 
avoid are: the assum that a multiplicity of 
specialists in a discipline would enable a 
rapid exploration; to schedule a series of successive 


facilitate development in organization and manage- 
ment. The author served as an independent con- 
sultant responsible to no one in the company and 
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available to all sections of the company. The main 
projects undertaken were the works council structure 
and legislative function, the representative system, 
executive organization, level-of-work measurement, 
payment structure, individual progression, the ap- 
peals procedure, the development of company policy, 
and management training.—W. W. Meissner. 
8866. Kahn, Robert L., Wolfe, Donald M., 
uinn, Robert P., Snoek, J. Diedrick, & Rosen- 
Robert A. (U. Michigan) Organizational 
stress: Studies in role conflict and ambiguity. 
NYC: John Wiley, 1964. xii, 470 p. $7.95.—An 
investigation into organizational conditions and 
situations conducive to satisfaction as well as the 
nature and prevalence of pressures arising from 
opposing and incompatible institutional demands, By 
means of the case-study method, interviews, and a 
nationwide survey the effects of these demands upon 
roles are examined. These effects are related to 
individual personality characteristics and interper- 
sonal relations. (140-item bibliogr.)—R. F. Allen. 


8867. Leavitt, ԷԼ. J., & Bass, B. M. Organiza- 
tional Psychology. In Farnsworth, P. R. et al. 
(Eds.) Annual Review of Psychology: XV. (see 
39: 6301) 371-398—The field has developed over 
the decade and is beginning to have “several 
partially identifying characteristics.” 4 areas are 
treated: decision making, interpersonal relations, 
organizational structure and design, and methodology. 
(198 ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 


8868. Levitt, Theodore. (Harvard Business 
Sch.) Creativity is not enough. Harvard Business 
Review, 1963, 41(3), 72-83.—Often the supposedly 
"creative" people do not understand how an organi- 
zation must operate to get things done. Creativity 
and innovation are not synonymous; the former deals 
with the generation of ideas, the latter deals with 
their implementation. Given a halfway decent en- 
vironment and appropriate stimuli, almost anyone of 
average intelligence can come up with some new 
ideas. The scarce People in today’s organizations 
are those who have the know-how, energy, initiative, 
and staying power to implement ideas—C. F. X. 
Youngberg. 

8869. Maier, Norman R. F., & Hoffman, L. 
Richard. (U. Michigan) Types օք problems con- 
fronting managers. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 
17(3), 261-269.—Managers in executive training 
programs described their managerial problems and 
then classified them as to the importance of quality 
and acceptance of decisions in solving the problem, 
Results indicated that acceptance was more impor- 
tant than quality and that the perceived importance 
of need for acceptance increased with training in 
Wa problem solving.—4A. S, Thompson. 

70. Mayeske, George W., Harmon, Francis B., 
& Glickman, Albert Տ (ՍՏ Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.) What can critical incidents 
tell management? PRS No. 64-5, 17 p—A descrip- 
tion of the critical incident method of determining 
the performance requirements for an occupation and 
developing a personnel performance information sys- 
tem. e advantages of using performance records 
as source documents for many kinds of personnel 
actions are explained. . Various ways in which man- 
agement can use the information contained in pools 


of critical incidents to aid decision-making in such 
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areas as career programming, spotting training needs, 
evaluating the relevance of training courses, and 
appraising the effects of program and policy changes 
are illustrated —Author abstract, 

8871. Patchen, Martin. (U. Michigan) Par- 
ticipation in decision-making and motivation: 
What is the relation? Personnel Administration, 
1964, 27(6), 24-31.--Ճո analysis of the reasons why 
personal achievement and identification with the 
organization account for increased production, satis- 
faction, and motivation, when the staff is involved 
in the decision-making process —J. A. Lücker. 


8872. Ritti, RR Control of “Halo” in factor 
analysis of a supervisory behavior inventory. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(3), 305-318.—Re- 
sponses to a supervisory behavior inventory were 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed using a procedure 
of standardizing both by variable and by S in order 
to eliminate a component of correlation due to dif- 
ferences in subjective means and standard deviations. 
This control of the halo effect resulted in a clearer 
picture of the structure of factors in the ratings.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


8873. Sells, S. B. Personnel management. In 
Farnsworth, P. R. et al. (Eds.) Annual Review of 
Psychology: XV. (see 39: 6301) 399—420.—" Focuses 
on applications of psychology and contributions of 
psychologists to problems involved in the manage- 
ment of personnel, personnel staffing, personnel train- 
ing and development, and various organization func- 
tions and strategies related to personnel effectiveness, 
such as compensation." a2! ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 


8874. Willis, Richard H. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) The yes man, the no man, and the think- 
ing man. Personnel Administration, 1964, 27(6), 
6-12.—This paper explores the fundamental nature 
of these 3 types although they will be usually referred 
to as conformists, anticonformists, and independents. 
Personnel managers interested in encouraging the 
more constructive varieties of nonconformity should: 
not confine their efforts to tactics of selection and 
assignment; exert their influence to promote situa- 
tional changes permitting nonconforming behavior. 
This permissiveness ought to be selective rather than 
indiscriminate.—J. A. Lücker. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


8875. Biddle, B. J. (Ս. Missouri) Róles, buts 
et structures de valeurs dans les organisations. 
[Roles, goals and structure of values in organiza- 
tions.] Bulletin du Centre d'Études Recherches Psy- 
chologiques, 1964, 13(2), 127-146.—“The thesis of 
this paper was that 3 conceptual systems are neces- 
sary for understanding the organization. The overt 
system presents concepts dealing with behavioral and 
overt events at a low level of abstraction. The cogni- 
tive system is concerned with the "thoughts" indi- 
viduals have about social events and which serve to 
organize their behavioral responses. The official 
system is built out of codified consensus which are 
public domain and which serve as the skeleton 
around which the organization is constructed. Care- 
ful separation of elements of the organization will 
lead towards the assemblage of a tested logico- 
deductive structure of propositions that predicts.”— 
V. Sanua. 
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8876. Christensen, Julien M. The emerging 
role of engineering psychology. USAF AMRL 
TR No. 64-88, 13 p.—The history of engineering 
psychology and its relationship to engineering are 
IER traced. The emergence of engineering psy- 
chol from the “knobs and dials” stage to a full- 
fledged. participating profession in systems planning 
and development is described. Some of the problems 
confronting ineering psychology are described, 
the chief of which is the development of suitable 
educational programs in a sufficient number of uni- 
versities to supply the current and anticipated de- 
mand for workers in this area. USAF AMRL. 


8877. Kama, William N., & DuMars, Roger C. 
Remote viewing: A comparison of direct viewing, 
2d and 3d television. SAF AMRL TDR No. 
64-15, 1964, 9 p.— The effect of 3 viewing conditions 
—direct, 2D television, and 3D television—upon per- 
formance of a simple remote handling task was in- 
vestigated. 15 Ss used a CRL Model 8 master-slave 
manipulator to perform a shortened and revised ver- 
sion of the Placing Subtest of the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test. All Ss performed the task under 
each of the viewing conditions employed. Results 
indicated that: (1) S performance under the direct 
viewing condition was significantly faster than that 
obtained under either of the video conditions, and 
e no significant differences were noted between 

e 2 video conditions even though performance times 
under the 2D condition were initially longer than 
those obtained under the 3D condition, —US AF 
AMRL. 


8878. Louis, Nicholas B. The effects of ob- 
server location and vii method on target 
detection with the 18-inch tank-mounted search- 
light. HumRRO Tech. Rep, 1964, No. 91, 39 p.— 
An experiment was designed to determine the effects 
on target detection of O location and method of 
viewing in relation to several of targets at 
selected distances. Data were collected from 336 Os 
stationed at the searchlight source and at various 
distances up to 160 yd. from the light, along a line 
at approximately a right angle to the axis of the 
beam. Using the tank range finder, periscope, bi- 
noculars, or unaided vision, Os tried to detect and 
identify a jeep, tank, and APC at each of 4 distances. 
Os farther away from the light source detected and 
identified more targets than Os close to the search- 
light. Binoculars and, for the first 30 sec., unaided 
vision were more effective than the range finder or 

riscope in detecting and identifying targets.— 
NACTRADEVCEN. 

8879. Mayer, Sylvia R. Human engineering in 
the design of instructional systems. USAF ESD 
TDR No. 64-454, 13 p.—A conceptual model is pro- 
posed for use in the application of human engineering 
principles and techniques to the design of instruc- 
tional systems. To illustrate this model and its 
application, examples are drawn from the literature 
and from current research on instructional systems. 
A preliminary human engineering guide presents 
factors critical to design decisions for instructional 
systems. Model and guide attempt to counteract 
current tendencies toward premature standardization 
of instructional system structure and to bring instruc- 
tional system development into the applied science 
of human engineering. (18 ref.) USAF ESD. 
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Ser Moeller, «-. Chatin, Craig P. (Sub- 
marine Base, New L Conn.) of 
submarine human engineering. USN MRL Rep., 
1964, No. 39. Wp 


chology and man-machine ] Cahiers de 
Psychologie, 1964, 7(3), 123-130—Engincering psy- 
chology is defined as a technology which utilizes 
various aspects from the sciences of physiology, psy- 
chology, mathematics, and from the theory of cyber- 
netics, Man- machine systems are the primary subject 
matter which concern the human factors specialist. 
Several ications, mostly European, are provided 
as of current work being conducted in the 
field. Future applications and professional problems 
are considered.—/. C. Moore. 


S882. Nazarov, A. I. Obzor zarubezhnoi litera- 
tury po inzhenernol psikhologii za 1963 g. Re- 
view of foreign literature in engineering psychology 
for the year 1961.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 
6, 151-162.—American work in engineering psychol- 

is described, covering the fields of perception of 
visual signals, sensorimotor responses and motor 
skills, memory processes, vigilance, operator informa- 
tion processing and prediction of behavior, and 
analytic methods. I. Zusne. 


8883. Price, Harold E., Crain, Carleton L., & 
Siciliani, Frank A. (14827 Ventura Blvd., Sher- 
man — ten Man «e nd human factors 

in ting equipment. 
Contract OCD. PS, 70 p.—This report presents 
methods utilized to gather and evaluate the data, a 
discussion of 8 problem areas with frequently photo- 
of them, and suggested solutions. Related 
oroblem areas including systems integration, detec- 
tion and reporting of fires, and communications are 
also mentioned.—OCD. 


Displays 

8884. Andrews, Robert S., Jr, & Ringel, - 
mour. Certitude igments and accuracy oa 
formation Don from visual displays. 
USAPRO Tech. Res. Note, 1964, No. 145, 30 p. — 
Ե-Ի, «pri We Ն. a series in the systematic investi- 
information presentation f - 

ducted «3 a 10n factors, was con 
coincides with the accuracy of information assimila- 


tion characteristics—-amount of information presented 
and extent of change introduced in updating. The 
experimental design, conduct of the experiment, and 
statistical analysis are described. Viewers' certitude 
and the accuracy of their information assimilation 
corresponded most closely when the smallest amount 
of information was presented and the least change 
was made in updating. An 8-point scale, qualita- 
tively labeled, provided a reliable measure of certi- 
tude.—4. J. Drucker. 


8885. Cornog, D. Y., Rose, F. C., & Walkowicz 
J. L. Legibility of alphanumeric characters and 
other symbols. Nat. Bureau of Standards Miscel- 
laneous Publication, 1964, No. 262-1, 100 p.—This 
permuted title index and bibliography to the litera- 
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ture on the legibility of pecudes characters and 
other symbols includes 325 references and an author 
index. Due to the confusion and overlap of termi- 
nology in the legibility literature, this report uses 
the term legibility to include legibility, readability, 
ee qur, visibility and any other closely related 
concepts. her s include arrows and other 
coded symbols used to present information on radar 
displays. The psychological literature on perception 
has been included only when it was closely involved 
with the specific problems of alphanumeric characters 
and other meaningful symbols——Author abstract. 


8886. Dashevsky, Sidney G.  (U. Rochester) 
Check-reading accuracy ^" a function S points] 
alignment, patterning, and viewing angle. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(6), 344-347.-- 
Prior studies have shown that detecting a single de- 
viant dial in a 4X 4 matrix can be markedly im- 
proved by aligning the null position of the pointers. 
In this study, efficiency in a similar task was rendered 
8595 more efficient by continuing the line formed by 
the pointers across the entire panel face. The de- 
viant dial then appeared as a break in a line, a finding 
consonant with the Gestalt principle of figural con- 
tinuity. No significant difference was found between 
the 9 and 12 o'clock orientations for null pointers, 
nor did any significant difference emerge when dis- 
plays were presented to the front and the sides of Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 


8887. Dashevsky, Sidney G.  (U. Rochester) 
Combining check-reading accuracy and quantita- 
tive information in a space-saving display. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1964, 48(6), 348-350.— 
An experiment investigated the possibilities that a 
check-reading display could be designed to yield 
quantitative information, and that a more compact 
format could be used, saving space while preserving 
information content. The commonly used 4 X 4 dis- 
play matrix and 0.50 sec. exposure time were used. 
Application of Gestalt principles proved advanta- 
geous, In an earlier study the principle of continuity 
was found highly efficient for qualitative readout. In 
this case, the principle of similarity of form was 
found to allow quantitative readout with little or no 
loss of check-reading efficiencies, which ranged be- 
tween 94% and 98% correct detection of errors. 
Compressing the display by use of semicircular, 
rather than circular, dials improved performance 
even beyond its earliest, almost perfect, level.— 
Journal abstract. 


8888. Harter, M. Russell; Eason, Robert G., & 
White, Carroll T. (San Diego State Coll) Ef- 
fects of intermittent visual input disruption, 
flicker-rate, and work time on tracking perform- 
ance and activation level. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1964, 19(3), 831-848 —The effects of flicker- 
rate (0 to 24 eps) on rotary tracking performance 
and physiological “indicants” of activation level were 
studied under 2 condtions of background illumination. 
During the illuminated condition the target was visi- 
ble between flashes (continuously), whereas during 
the nonilluminated condition it was visible only 
during the flash. Muscle tension of the neck and 
forearm flexor muscles, skin conductance, and heart 
rate were used as indicants of activation level. 
Tracking performance varied significantly with 
flicker-rate and illumination level. During the illu- 
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minated condition, performance decreased then in- 
creased as flicker-rate increased, the low point being 
at about 9 cps. During the nonilluminated back- 
ground condition, performance increased rapidly as 
flicker-rate was increased to 9 cps. Further 
increases had relatively slight effects on tracing 
performance. The physio| l indicants remained 
essentially constant when flicker-rate was varied, 
indicating no ECG in activation level. The data 
were interpr in terms of a “psychological mo- 
ment" model. (35 ref.)—Journal Leg 


8889. Leonard, J. A. On the relationship be- 
tween coding and the ability to see what one is 
doing in a sensori-motor task. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1964, 16(4), 325-331.— 
In order to examine the possible interaction between 
different display-control relationships and the ability 
to look at what one is doing an experiment was car- 
ried out under 4 conditions: % the Ss were trained 
with a color code display, the other half with a posi- 
tional code; within each of these groups half the Ss 
were allowed to look at their hand while performing, 
and the others were not. It was found that the effect 
of not being allowed to look was larger with the 
color code in the initial phase of training, and larger 
with the positional code in the final phase of training. 
—Author abstract, 


8890. Rhodes, Fen, & Self, H. C. The effect of 
direction and speed of image motion upon target 
detection with side-looking radar. USAF AMRL- 
TDR No, 64-45, 10 ք--16 navigator-bombardiers 
were required to find airfields, bridges, railroad yards, 
and tank farms on side-looking radar imagery when 
the imagery was moving either vertically, top to 
bottom; or horizontally, left to right. The average 
distance that targets traveled on the screen before 
being detected was significantly less for the vertical 
condition. However, neither the number of targets 
detected nor the proportion of false targets reported 
was significantly influenced by the direction of image 
motion. More targets were detected and the average 
distance the target traveled before being detected 
was less at the slower speed. Image speed had no 
significant effect on the number of false targets 
reported.—USAF AMRL. 


8891. Ringel, Seymour, & Hammer, Charles. 
Information assimilation from alpha-numeric dis- 
plays: Amount and density of information pre- 
sented. USAPRO Tech. Res. Note, 1964, No. 141. 
27 p.—In a laboratory study of information assimi- 
lation under simulated command information process- 
ing system procedures, 30 Ss were required to extract 
specific items of information from a series of slide 
projected displays. Speed (search time) and accu- 
racy of information assimilation were analyzed to 
determine whether they were affected by amount of 
information (number of lines in a slide), density 
(ratio of letter height to space between lines), posi- 
tion of pertinent information on the slide, and com- 
plexity (number of columns to be searched). While 
accuracy was high under all conditions of search, 
there were significant increases in search time as a 
function of changes in display characteristics—in- 
crease from 10 to 25 lines of information, pertinent 
information placed near bottom of the slide, increase 
in number of columns to be searched. However, 
search time for high density of information was 
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slightly shorter than for medium and low densities. 
A. J. Drucker. 
8892. Ringel, S, & Vicino, F. L. Information 


assimilation from symbolic displays: Amount of 
information ted and removed. USA PRO 


Tech. Res, Note, 1964 No. 139, 23 p.—This study was 
conducted to determine how information assimilation 
is affected by amount of information presented and 
extent of information change introduced in updating. 
In an initial presentation, 4 levels of amount of in- 
formation were affected by varying the number of 
military unit flag symbols—12, 16, 20 and 24—per 
slide, A 2nd presentation followed in which a num- 
ber of elements in each slide—2, 4, 6, or 8—were 
removed, Responses were analyzed in terms of ac- 
curacy and type of error. Findings point to advis- 
ability of keeping the amount of information in a 
single display to a minimum consistent with opera- 
tional utility—4. J. Drucker. 


8893. Self, ՒԼ C., & Rhodes, Fen. The effect of 
simulated aircraft speed on detecting and identify- 
in 2 from side-looking radar imagery. 
USAF MRL-TDR No. 64-40, 18 p.—Operator per- 
formance in ew J and identifying airfields, 
bridges, dams, and railroad yards from side-looking 
radar imag: was tested. The imagery was pre- 
sented to 4 college students on a 14 X 14 in. screen at 
speeds representing Mach 0.9, 1.6, 2.3 and 3.1. An 
average of 6502 of the targets were identified. Per- 
centage of false targets varied significantly between 
Ss and ranged from 42 to 64%. A slight but con- 
sistent trend toward more detections at slower speeds 
was not found to be statistically significant. The 
number of false positive responses was not signif- 
icantly affected by image speed. No decrement in 
performance could be found as a result of extended 
(3 hr. maximum) trial duration. —US AF AMRL. 


8894, Teichner, Warren H., & Wagner, Mahlon. 
(U. Massachusetts) Visual after-images as a 
source of information. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. 
Rep., 1964, No. 1303-3, 38 p.—This report is one of 
3 evaluations of differently proposed methods for in- 
creasing the ability of individuals to report the con- 
tents of briefly exposed visual displays. In this case 
concern was with the ability of Os to extract data 
from induced retinal after-images as a means of in- 
creasing the display exposure time in single glimpse 
situations. It was found that Os can use after-image 
data, and that the gain in reporting to be expected 
will be greatest for those situations where, without 
after-images, reporting is most difficult, that is, under 
conditions of high display load or very short exposure 
time. The benefit demonstrated was associated pri- 
marily with the positive after-image; however, the 
negative after-image was not ruled out as a persistent 
data source—NAVTRADEVCEN. 

8895. Van Ausdall, Barbara A., & Self, Herschel 
C. Effects of display polarity on target detection 
with side-looking radar. USAF AMRL TR No. 
64-82, 29 ք.--Ճ study of the effects of display polarity 
on the performance of Ss searching for specific targets 
on a side-looking radar (SLR) display. SLR 
imagery was displayed on a 14” X 14” display at a 
scale of 1: 176,000 and at 950 knots simulated aircraft 
speed. 19 SAC and TAC radar navigators were ran- 
domly assigned to 2 groups. 1 group was tested on a 
positive copy and the other on a negative copy of the 
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same film. The average Տ on էհօ positive display 
detected significantly more targets ( 3.4% ) than the 
average Տ (32.1%) on the negative display. Target 
detection times on the positive display were signif- 
icant difference between groups in number of re- 
sponses to nontarget objects, For detections the dis- 
tributions of confidence judgments were not signif- 
icantly different. For both types of display there 
were positive and significant correlations between 
maximum target dimension and probability of detec- 
tion—USAF AMRL. 


Controls 


bes & Leon 


8896, —— Traffic signs find new answers. 
Traffi Engineering, 1954, 24, 263.—Systematic varia- 
tion of signs placement along roads showed that max- 
imum sign performance and efficiency were gained 
b sitioning signs 6 ft. above the road crown and 
10 K. from the road edee T. W. Forbes et al. 


8807. Burg, A., & Hulbert, S. F. Predicting the 
effectiveness of highway signs. Highway Research 
Board Bulletin, 1962, 324, 1-11.—A film technique for 
assessing or comparing the effectiveness of highway 
signs showed preferences for certain lane-merging 
signs. It was found that known messages were more 
accepted while new or different messages tended to be 
rejected.—T. W. Forbes et al. 


8898. Decker, J.D. Highway sign studies. Pro- 
ceedings of the Highway Research Board, 1961, 40, 
593-609.—2 experiments showed that white reflec. 
torized letters on blue reflectorized sheeting gave 
greater legibility distance at night than green non- 
reflectorized letters on a white reflectorized back- 
ground. For any color combination, increasing the 


width of diagonal stripes increased sign effectiveness. 
—T. W. Forbes et al. 


8899. Forbes, T. W., Gervais, E., & Allen, T. M. 
Effectiveness of symbols for lane control signals. 
Highway Research Board Bulletin, 1960, 244, 16-29. 
—Laboratory and field testing showed a red-X and 
green arrow to be the most effective lane control 
symbols tested—Author summary. 


8900. Hulbert, S. F., & Burg. A. The effects of 
underlining on the readability of highway destina- 
tion signs. Hikhway Research Board Bulletin, 1957, 
36, 561-574.--22 different configurations of arrows 
and destination place names were used. Group 1 
(N = 16) Ss who met all the criteria made more er- 
Tors on equal word-length signs, Fewer errors were 
made for unequal word-leneth signs when words were 
underlined with short fat lines, Group 2 (N = 64), 
Ss meeting only the error criteria, and Gorup 3 (N= 
80). Ss from 1 and 2 combined, showed similar results 
but statistically nonsignificant differences. In general 
more errors were made on 4- than on 3-placename 
signs. More misreadings occurred on signs with a 
greater number of arrows or place names. There 
was no correlation with static visual acuity and the 
number of errors.—T. W. Forbes et al. 


Drvne, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


8901. Bena, Eduard; Hoskovec, Jiří, & Stikar, 
Jiří Psychologie a fyziologie řidiče, [Psychology 
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and physiology օք the driver.] Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia: Transportation & Communication Press, 1962, 
216 p. Kčs 7.80(paper).—A survey of world litera- 
ture concerning causes of car accidents and their pre- 
vention; a review of physiology and psychophysiolog- 
ical stress on the driver, visual and auditory percep- 
tion, and neuro-muscular reactions. Accidents and 
accident behavior, fatigue and monotony of driving, 
and the design of the car itself are analyzed. Causes 
of accident behavior are treated separately from ac- 
cident behavior (operational error) in order to learn 
effective elimination of traffic accidents.—H. Bruml. 


8902. Goldstein, Leon G. (Ed.) Human vari- 
ables in traffic accident. Washington, D. C.: Nat. 
Acad. Sci.—Nat. Res. Council, 1902, 8 p.—Digest 
of research and selected bibliography on human vari- 
ables in traffic accidents. Deals with driving be- 
havior ; vision; reaction time; psychomotor apparatus 
variables; paper-pencil psychomotor tests; sensory- 
perceptual test; cognitive measures; personal, emo- 
tional, additudinal measures; sociological measures, 
fatigue, age, and alcohol.—S. A. Walters. 


8903. Hector, H. (Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, S. Africa) The perception of posters 
by Bantu workers. Summa Psychologica, 1964, No. 
3.—Research was conducted on the perception of 
safety posters by Bantu industrial workers (6 posters, 
270 Ss). Findings were of general psychological in- 
terest and of practical importance to industry in 
Africa. Auiſior summary. 


8904. Huber, M. J. Night visibility and drivers. 
Traffic Quarterly, 1961, 15, 108-135.— Color coding 
of a freeway interchange resulted in variable driver 
reactions. In general it was thought that a novelty 
effect was an important variable influencing the re- 
sults.—T. W. Forbes et al. 


8905. Hulbert, S. F. Wrong-way driver: Off- 
ramp studies. I. Institute of Transport & Traffic 
Engineering Spec. Rep, 1963.—Studies on a driver 
simulator compared white and black and white and 
red "Do not enter" signs. Earlier and more correct 
responses were made to the red and white signs. 
Modification of the standard arrow by extension and 
narrowing of the stem and cerating a “sweptback” 


arrow head improved legibility of the arrows.—T. W. 
Forbes et al. 


8906. Shoaf, R. T. Are advertising signs near 
freeways traffic hazards? Traffic Engineering, 1955, 
26, 71-/3.—Many years of experience and discussion 
between traffic engineers, advertising men etc. re- 
sulted in a prohibition of signs with excessive atten- 
tion attracting and excessive retention values. This 
new policy was based on the opinion of experts that 
& motorist can resist subconscious distraction caused 
by movement of up to 10 ft/sec. on signs 200 ft. or less 
from the highway. Extreme light intensity changes 
were also considered distracting and, together with 
motion characteristics, greater than those noted 
above, should not be allowed.—T. W. Forbes et al. 


8907. Szewczyk, H. Fahrlissi ծ i à 
kehr: Di Gren es ahrlássige Tótung im Ver. 


causes humans to exceed their physi 
լ um; 1 ysical and psycho- 
logical limits, 4 case histories are ene de- 
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scribing the personalities and circumstances oí typical 
manslaughter in traffic. Auto traffic is a collective 
event; its improvement depends on informed public 
reaction, administration of justice in the courts, co- 
operation of medical doctors, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, traffic police and auto manufacturers.—K. J. 
Hartman, 


8908. Taylor, D. Է. (U. Reading) Drivers’ 
galvanic skin response and the risk of accident. 
Ergonomics, 1964, 7(4), 439-451.—SR of 20 drivers 
were measured in 2 studies covering a wide range 
of roads and road conditions. Accident histories 
were obtained for the roads in 1 of the studies, The 
level of GSR activity does not depend primarily on 
the nature of the road or conditions. Consistent 
sources of variation in the GSR are observed, one of 
them apparently being the S's experience of driv- 
ing. The distribution of GSR per unit distance 
travelled was found to be similar to the distribution 
of accidents per unit total distance of vehicle travel 
(the accident rate). Driving is a self-paced task 
governed by the level of emotional tension or anxiety 
which the driver wishes to tolerate. The possible ef- 
fects of this on the distribution of accidents is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


39: 8908-8911 


Apvertisinc & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


8909. Denerley, R. A. Getting results from re- 
cruitment advertising. Personnel Management, 
1964, 46(370), 142-151.—]ob advertising is a vital 
part of the recruitment process. Display techniques 
and higher costs have increased the potential penalties 
of ineffective advertising. Some hints are offered re- 
garding what to say, how to say it, and where to 
say it.—4. R. Howard. 

8910. Maloney, John C. Advertising research 
and an emerging science of mass persuasion. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 1964, 41(4), 517-528.—Traces the 
development of behavioral science research in com- 
mercial advertising and establishes a correspondence 
between mass persuasion research and other forms of 
communication research.—Journal abstract. 

8911. Wells, William D. Computer stimulation 
of consumer behavior. Harvard Business Review, 
1963, 41(3), 93-98.—It will soon become possible to 
pretest marketing strategies on electronic computers. 
Consumer-oriented marketing researchers will be able 
to recommend the most promising strategies from a 
large number of alternatives in a matter of hours. 
This will be done with greater accuracy than is now 
possible and at a fraction of the present cost.—C. 
F. X. Youngberg. 
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ABBREVIATIONS WHICH APPEAR IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


APA 
APGA 
ASTIA 


Bech, Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend. 


BINOP 


CPI 
CTMM 
EPPS 
ETS 


FAA Civ. Aeromed. Res. Inst. Rep. 


HumRRO 
IPAT 
JAMA 


Jyvaskyla Stud. Educ. Psychol. Soc. Res. 


MA scale 
MMPI 

MPI 

NAS 

NASA 

NEA 

NIH 

NIMH 

NSF 

PARI 

PGR 

PRS 

R. E. M. P. Bulletin 
Riv. Psicol. Soc. 


RSA 

SVIB 

SVPB 

TAT 

VA 

WAIS 

WHO Tech. Rep. Ser. 
WISC 
NAVTRADEVCEN 
USA MRL 

USA OHEL 

USA PRO 

USAF AMRL TDR 


USAF ARL 
USAF ASD 
USAF ESD 
USAF PRL 
USAF RTD 
USAF SAM 


USN Bur. Naval Pers. 


USN MNRU 
USN MRL 
USN SAM 


American Psychological Association 

American Personnel & Guidance Association 

Armed Services Technical Information Agency i 4 

Beihefte sur Schweizerischen Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendungen h 

BINOP: Bulletin de l'Institut. National d'Etude du Travail et 
d'Orientation Professionnelle 

California Psychological Inventory 

California Test of Mental Maturity 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Educational Testing Service 

Federal Aviation Agency Civil Aeromedical Research Institute 
Reports 

Human Resources Research Office 

Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 

Journal of the American Medical Association 

Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, Psychology & Social Research 

Manifest Anxiety scale (Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale) 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Maudsley Personality Inventory 

National Academy of Science 

National Aeronautics & Space Administration 

National Education Association 

National Institute of Health 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Science Foundation 

Parental Attitude Research Instrument 

Psycho-Galvanic Response 

Personnel Research Series (US Dept. of Agriculture) 

Research Group for European Migration Problems 

Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio I laliano di Psicologia 
Generale e del Lavoro 

Rumanian Scientific Abstracts 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

Strong Vocational Preference Blank 

Thematic Apperception Test 

Veterans Administration 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

World Health Organization Technical Report Series 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

USN Training Device Center 

USA Medical Research Laboratory 

USA Ordnance Human Engineering Laboratories 

USA Personnel Research Office 

USAF Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories Technical Docu- 
mentary Report 

USAF Aeromedical Research Laboratory 

USAF Aeronautical Systems Division 

USAF Electronic Systems Division 

USAF Personnel Research Laboratory 

USAF Research & Technology Division 

USAF School of Aerospace Medicine 

USN Bureau of Naval Personnel 

USN Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit 

USN Medical Research Laboratory 

USN School Aviation Medicine 
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CLINICAL JUDGMEN 
7841, 7958, 8022, 8025, 8038, 8513 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY), C 
6295, 6343, 6350, 7938, 7942, 8019, 8027 


6445 620, 688 886, 2991. 7008, 2014 
CODING | SEE ALSO DISPLAY) ' 


cOGNEHON (SEE ALSO REASONING, 
THINKING) 


6179, 6820, Eu 7365, 7392, 7397, 7409, 
7444, 7715, 8578 


COGNITIVE DISSONANCE (SEE ALSO 


COGNITIVE STYLE 
6825, 6851, 7680, 8491 


COLD (SEE TEMPERA RATURE) | 
COLLEGE (SEE 'UCATION, 
SCHOOL STUDENT/COLLEGE, UNI- 
8525, $619, 8677, 8701, 8703, 8787 
COLLEGE C UNSELING (SEE COUN- 


6432, 6 
a SE, 
' PERCEPTION 


COLOR 
6544, 6545, 6547, 7657 
corsa Kr 6549, 6550, 6551, 6552, 7086 
COLOR-w ‘WORD 
COMMUNICATION (SEE ALSO IN- 
FORMATION, LANGUAGE, SPEECH, 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 
6401, 6615, 7559, 1644, 7645, 7655, 7660, 
COMMUNICATION/MASS 
COMMUNITY (SEE ALSO CULTURE, 
GROUP) 


8181 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 
8193, 8207, 8445 
COMPARAT Wë PSYCHOLOGY (SEE 
ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY) 
6727, 6962, 6994, 7039, 7119, 7124, 7204, 


207, 7338 
COMPETITION E ALSO CONFLICT, 
COOPERATION, MOTIVATION) 


6509 
COMPRES 


6603 
COMPULSION 
COMPUTER & COMPUTATION 

8636 6226, 6868, 6057, 7912, 8266, 8316, 
EE CAMP 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 
concerr 
CONCEPT FORMA 


cone as $414, 2 


sn, 6430, 6835, 644), 7408, 1418, 7430, 


COND 
SPONSE (SEE GALVANIC SKIN RE- 


SPON 


NSE 
CONDITIONED — INHIBITION (SEE 
ALSO INHI ) 
CONDITIONED REFLEX (SEE (HO 


COND 


$714, Ce «ա Gn » 141 
connitionin ts ar 
WA 


6694, 6; 6715, 6719, 6864, 6566, 69 
7112, 1113, 1229, un. 7239, 7245, 7213. 
7310, 7436, 7571, 138, 846. s. 


CONDITIONING/AVOIDANCE 
6597, 6706, 6714, 6014, 7227, 1130, 7232, 
7141, 72605 im, 7274, ine ns. 7283 
CONDITIONING: ic. 
6597, 6707, PI, 6723. 6911, 1222, 7224, 
na nu 157 1238; 1244, 7247, 7249, 


nn nL TE 


CONDITIONING/O CA og 

6348, 6722, 7228, 7231, 7287, 7296, 7301, 

7313, 7315, 7650. 
CONDITIONING/VERBAL 

6709, 6711, ար 6768, 6772, 6774, 6775, 
FEELEN Auen 
խո D SN 
NFORMITY i ALSO AUTHORI- 
COARIANISM OUP INFLUENCE, 


7594, 7636, 7638, 7639, 7856, 7903, 8351 
CONSCIENCE d 
CONSCIOUSNESS SEE ALSO ATTEN- 
TION, AW. SLEEP, UNCON- 


SCIOUS) 
roe ria 8770 
CONSONANCE E (SEE DISSONANCE) 
CONSONANT 
CONSTANCY 


6469, 6482 
8888080 
CON: 


CONTRIBUTION & CRITICISM 
SEE ALSO DISPLA 
ALSO ELECTRO- 


ORPUS COLLOSUM 
Con PULATION (SEE ALSO STATIS- 


TICS 
265, 6274, 6280 6953, 8354 
NR (SEE ALSO CEREBRAL COR- 


|, 6905, "D 6973, 6974, 6976, 6980, 

6992, 7001, 
COUNSELING | (SEE ALSO GUIDANCE, 
INTERVIEWING) 

8077, 8210, 8211, 8212, 8213, 8214, 8218, 

8219, 8220, 8221, 8222, 8223, 8226, 8243, 

8269, 8434, 8742 
COUNSELOR 
7701, 8216, 8217, 8224, 8225 
COUNTERTRANSFERENCE 
TRANSFERENCE) 
COUNTING 


OURT 

6324, 6327, 6329 
COURTSHIP 
7342 


AER "EE "| 


ur | 
NAL GALVANIC SKIN RE- 


(SEE 


CREATIVITY (SRE ALSO ART, GIFTED, 
MUSIC. THINKING) 
6361, 6376, 7782, 7811, 7812, 7815, 
7817, ms 7819, 7821, 7824, 
1145: 8864 
& C 1 1 (SEE ALSO DE- 
WA SE UVENILE, VAN MAE ISON) 


8442, 8443 MAS, 
CRITICAL 1 FUSION (SEE 
FLICKER FUSION) 
CRITICAL INCIDENT 
CRITICAL rea 
DIFFERENCES 
(SEE ALSO S CULTUR 


E) 
6349, 7528, 7547, 7550, 7553, 7655, 7679, 
7783, 7924 


vr 
S465, 6728, 6796, 7170, 
CULTURE ALSO _ACCULTURA- 
TION CULTURES, GROUP INFLUENCE, 


7541, 7548, 7709, 8050 
CULTURE/CHA NGE iN 
Tee, e 
CULTURE TURES & COUNTRIES (SEE ALSO 


(SEE ALSO 


6254, թ „ 7541, 7853, 8210, 8216, 8265, 
3412, 8582, 8715 

URI mIOSITY 
7118, 7 


HE SENSITIVITY (SEE ALSO 
$51 
os 
6217, 6246, 6106, 6355, 6361, 6381, 6420 


ADAPTATION (SEE ALSO 
PADAT N Y) 


DATA "PRESENTATION 

DATA PROCESSING (SEE ALSO COM- 
PUTER, STATISTICS) 

DATING 

DAY DREAMING (SEE FANTASY) 

D ESS 


EAFN 
6575, 6593, 6598, 7087, 7580, Su 8323, 
$324, Hl REY 8327, 8328, 8329, 8330, 


8335, 8336 
DEATH r 180 bite. SUI- 
E: d 7408, 7985, 8000, 8059, 8212, 8490, 
DECISION MAKING (SEE ALSO 
ICE _ BEHAVIOR, —LEARNING/ 


i 8 
6311, 6847, 9, 6850, 6852, 6853, 6855, 
6857, 6860, 7327, 7331, 7539, 7653, 7715, 


$223) 8766 
DEFENSE. MECHANISM ALSO 
EE DEFENSE, PERCEP- 
Si 7893, 7965, 8436, 3438, 8462, 8484, 
DEFENSE/PERCEPTUAL (SEE ALSO 
E MECHANISM) 
6493, 7846 


irren SIVENESS (SEE ALSO DEFENSE 


MECHANISM) 
7162, 7422, 7719, 7852 
DEJA VU 
DELAYED REACTION & RESPONSE 
7204, 7206 


DELINQUENCY /. 8 (SEE A 
CONFOI 


6967, 1487, 7614, 7798, AS 7921, 7928, 

8136, 8431, 8432, 8433, 8434, 8437, 8438, 

8439, M " 8445, 8447, 8450, 8451, 

DELUSION 

7999, 5131, 8509, 8521 

DENIAL (SEE DEFENSE MECHANISM) 

DEPENDENCY (SEE ALSO AUTONOMY) 
7717, 7152, 8262 

DEPERSONALIZATION 

DEPRESSION 


DEPRIVATION/SENSORY 
6592, 6625, 6632, 6641, 7002, 7005, 7150 
DEPTH PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEP- 
TION/DEPTH) 
DESEGREGATION 


(SEE INTEGRA- 
TION) 


DETECTION 
zem. 0411. 4490, 8737, 818. 4. 1479, 
աո: 


DEWEY, 2. 

DEXTERITY 

DIABETES (SEE BLOOD SUGAR, 
NT 

DIAGNOSIS (SER ALSO PSYCHODIAG- 
յ 


5, 71M 
torr ` ALSO NUMBER) 
Duc (SEE PHYSICAL HANDI- 
) 


» 
1419, 1249 < 

DISCIPLINE (SEE ALSO CONFORMITY, 

MEMINATION 

wer 6449, 6699, 6702, 6707, 6728, 6119, 
8137. 718). 7251, 7163. 1418. 7577, 8374 

DISCRIMINATION LEARNING (SEE 

LEARNING/ DISCRIMINATION ) 
DISCRIMINATION REVERSAL 


5285, 8551 
i er DEFENSE 


MECHAN ) 
DISPLAY (SEE ALSO CONTROL) 
6435, 6530, 6554, 8759, 8884, 8885, 8886, 
1, $859, 8890, 8891, 8892, 8893, 8894, 
8895 
DISSONANCE 
DISTANCE (SEE ALSO DISTANCE/AP- 
PARENT) 
7621 
EES 


DISTRACTION (SEE ALSO ATTEN- 
TION) 


DISTRIBUTION (SEE ALSO STATIS- 
TICS) 

DIVORCE 
7384, $240 

DOCTORATE 

poc 


6919, 6934, 6968, 7032, 7061, 7079, 7223, 
7235, 7242, 7245, 7246, 7248, 7249, 7303 
DOGMATISM 
6135, 7760, 7772 
DOLL PLAY 
DOMINANCE 
6439, 6580, 7338, 7339, 7793 
DRAMA 
DRAW-A-MAN TEST 
1 TEST 


DRAWING (SEE ALSO ART, CREATIV- 


n ) 
7398, 7399, 7400, 7783, 7894, 7902, 7922, 
7931, 8467 
DREAM (SEE ALSO DREAMING) 

8162, 5163, 8164 
DREAMING 

un 6360, 6386, 6626, 6627, 6628, 6630, 


DRINKING (SEE ALSO ALCOHOL 
DRINKING) 

DRIVE (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 
6432, 6695, 6773, 6833, 7161, 7202, 7324, 
7315, 7326, 7694 

DRIVING (SEE ALSO AUTOMOBILE) 
2 8897, 8898, 8899, 8900, 8901, 8904, 


DRUG ADDICTION (SEE ALSO DRUG 
EFFECTS, DRUGS) 
7349, 7980, 8269, 8394, 8417, 8419, 8420 
DRUG EFFECTS (SEE ALSO DRUGS, 
DRUG THERAPY) 
7026, 7031, 7036, 7037, 7040, 7041, 7042, 
7043, 7044, 7046, 7047, 7050, 7051, 7052, 
7059, 7062, 7065, 7219, 8149 
DRUG THERAPY (SEE ALSO DRUG 
EFFECTS) 
7027, 7030, 7035, 7058, 7063, 8043, 8044, 


8045, 8046, 8048, 8104, 8375 
DRUGS (SEE ALSO TRANQUILIZER) 
7041, 7061 
DUCK 
7151, 7205 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


EAR (SEE ALSO AUDITION, COCHLEA) 
4579, 6592, 6978, 6990, TOO, 7012, 7018, 
1191 

EATING 
7121, 7138, 7155, 7848 

xcoLOQY ( ALSO ENVIRONMENT) 
7106 


ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION (SEE ALSO COLLEGE, 
$165, 203, 6335, 6380, 8325, 8568, 8572, 
S579, 8583. 8597, 8603, 8651, 8716, 8717, 
8119 


EDUCATION /PHYSICAL 
6174, 8650 

EDUCATION SPECIAL 
8659 , 8672, 8613, 8724 


8661 
EDUCATIONAL our (SEE 


EMENT 
7770, 8676, 8678, 8679, 8681, 8686, 8690, 
8691, 8698, 8699, 8708, 8712 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
6367, 6368, 8569, 8571, 8575, 8576, 8578, 
8580, 8585, 8590, 8592, 8505, 8596, 8600 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 

EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFER- 

ENCE SCHEDULE (EPPS) 
7763, 7802, 7862 

EFFICIENCY 

EFFORT 

EGO | (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 

) 


7367, 2560, 7699, 7967, 5279 
EGO IDENTITY 
EGO PSYCHOLOGY 

8181 


EGO STRENGTH 
7941, 8115 
ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY (SEE ALSO 

POTENTIAL/EVOKED) 
6876, 6961 
ELECTROCARDIOGRAM 
C SC m 
ELECTRODE (SEE ALSO ELECTRODE/ 
IMPLANTED) 
ELECTRODE/IMPLANTED 
6871, 6894 
ELECTRODERMAL RESPONSE (SEE 
ELECHROENCEPHALOQRAPHY (SEE 
ALSO AROUSAL) 
6629, 6865, 6885, 6894, 6932, 6950, 6951, 
6952, 6953, 6954, 6955, 6956, 6957, 6958; 
6959, 6960, 6962, 6963, 6964, 6965, 6966; 
$967, 6977, 7017, 7482, 7858, 8304, 8495, 
ELECTROMYOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO 
EYE MOVEMENT, EXE m 


6890, 6893, 6896 
PLECTRORETINOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO 


A) 
6981, 6993, 6994, 7007, 7187, 7189, 719 
ED FIGURES աշ 


EMBEDD 

EMOTION (SEE ALSO AFFECT, DE. 
6245, 6874, 6938, 7033, 7947, 
6245, 6874 7033, 7947, 8017, 8306, 


PRESSION) 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE (SEE 
ALSO DH ՝ 
Puan: 1000, EMOTION, MEN. 
EMOTION ALITY (SEE ALSO EMOTIO; 
ION) 
6930, 7021, 707: Է 
wë, 7029, 7113, 7684, 7703 


7908, 7913 
ENDOCRINE 
dai (SEE ALSO HORMONE, 


7106 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 
Hu 8876, 8879, 8880, 8881, 8882, 8883, 


ENGINEERS & ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH 
6363 


potiri (SEE ALSO URINATION) 


ENVIRONMENT 
6325, 6619, 6621, 

EPIDEMIC 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 
7496, 8298, 8547, 8550, 8565, 8566 


iv 


7073, 7153, 8748, 8852 


becht Asi (SEE ALSO SEIZURE) 


EPINEPHRINE 
7013, 7015 
EPPS (SEE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREF. 
ERENCE SCHEDULE) Ն 
EQUIPMENT (SEE APPARATUS) 
ERROR 


7026, 7173 
F (SEE LEARNING / 
A 
ESTHETICS (SEE ALSO ART, CREA. 
TIVITY, MUSIC) 
eut 7670, 7671, 7673, 7675, 7677, 7844, 
7 


ETHICS 
7528, 8107 
e 


լ 
ETHNOLOGY (SEE ALSO RACE) 
ETHOLOGY 
7105, 7133, 7169, 7174 
we. e CH 8323, 8601, 8728, 5546 
, 8601, 88 
EVOKED POTENTIAL (SÉE POTEN- 
TIAL/EVOKED) 
EVOLUTION 


8694, 8722 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD (SEE MENTAL 
RETARDATION, EDUCATION/SPECIAL 
EXCITATION (SEE ALSO INHIBITION) 
EXECUTIVE (SEE MANAGEMENT) 
EXERCISE 


6884, 6886 
EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY & PSY- 
CHIATRY 
7976, 8521 
EXISTENTIALISM (SEE ALSO EXIS- 
TENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY) 
6251, 6258, 6383, 8454 
EXPECTATION & EXPECTANCY (SEE 
505, e 150% 9161 
EXPERIENCE 
EXPERIENCE/EARLY 
6886, 7144, 7149, 7154, 7155, 7157 
ERIMEN ESIGN 


7 
TAL DESIG 
6276, 6277, 6278, 6279, 6418, 6739, 6805, 
7025, 827 


9 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EXPERIMENTATION & EXPERI- 

MENTS (SEE ALSO RESEARCH) 
6392, 6424, 6425, 7623 
ORATORY BEHAVIOR 
6917, 7057, 7138, 7173, 7330 
EXPRESSION (SEE FACIAL EXPRES- 
SION, GESTURE) 
EXTINCTION (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, 
INHIBITION, LEARNING) 
6720, 6721, 6813, 7197, 7200, 7210, 7220, 
7250, 7288, 7318 
EXTINOTION/REINFORCEMENT 


EXTINCTION/RESISTANCE 
6780, 6931, 7195, 7196, 7197, 7198, 7214, 
7217, 7228, 7294, 7302, 7311: 7312 
TRASENSORY PERCEPTION (SEE 
LSO PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 
6179, 6377, 6386, 6612, 6613, 6614, 6616, 

EXTRAVERSION (SEE INTRO- 
VF 

7948 
YE (SEE ALSO RETINA, VISION) 


6982, 7064, 7065 7185, 7368 
EYE MOVEMENT (SEE ALSO EYE 
MUSCLE, NYSTAGMUS) 
EE 
BS Roronoa. ven cos 
NDITIONING (SEE CON- 
DITIONING/EYELID) x 
EYSENCK, H. J. 


F SCALE (SEE 
SCALE) (S ALSO CALIFORNIA F 


FACIAL EXPRESSI - 
PRESSION) SION (SEE ALSO EX 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 
, 6294, j 
աան 7702, 7836, 7872, 8347, 


FAILURE (Տ 
SUCCESS) (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, 


6634, 7842 


FAKING 


8519 
FAMILIARITY (SEE ALSO EXPERI 
m PRACTICE) 

676! 


FAMILY (SEE ALSO FAMILY RELA. 
TIONS, MARRIAGE, MOTHER, PARENT) 
617$, 7407, 7492, 1518, 1522, 7525, 7555, 
7573, 7576, 7618, 7637, 7906, 8016, 8033. 
8107, 5171, 8228, 8238, 8244 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
6100, 6240, 7459, 7552, 1569, 8003, 8230, 
315 $237, 8245, 8248, 8419, 8465, 8516, 
8517, 
7 SEE ALSO AUTISM, DREAM- 
ING, IMAGERY) 
6570, 7362, 2475, 7916, 8529 
FARMING 
7524, 7531, 7539 
FATHER 


FATIGUE 
57 


88 
FEAR (SEE ALSO EMOTION, MOTIVA- 
TION, PHOBIA, ANXIETY) 
6911, 7237, 7247, 7275, 7604, 7605 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS (SEE MENTAL 
RETARDATION) 
FEEDBACK (SEE ALSO KNOWLEDGE 
OF RESULTS, REINFORCEMENT) 
6491, 6582, 6647, 6737, 6743, 6806, 6807, 
7530, 8839 


FEEDING 

6915, 7111, 7117, 7347 
ager ` 

66. 
FELLOWSHIPS & SCHOLARSHIPS 
FEMININITY (SEE ALSO MASCULIN- 

E SEX ROLE) 
1 


, 83 
FIELD THEORY (SEE ALSO GESTALT 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
FIGHTING (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, 
HOSTILITY) 
FIGURAL AFTEREFFECT (SEE 


AFTEREFFECT/FIGURAL) 
FIGURE 


SH 
6927, 6939, 7114, 7116, 7169, 7222, 7224, 
7342 


FLAVOR (SEE TASTE) 
SES (SEE ALSO FLICKER FU- 


6954 
FLICKER FUSION 

6441, 6445, 6547, 6553, 6555 
FLIGHT 

6943, 7142 
FOLLOWING RESPONSE 


7145, 7156, 7157 
FOOD (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 


EE 
FORCED CHOICE 
6188 
FOREIGN 
6387, 8628 
FOREMAN (SEE SUPERVISION 
FORGETTING (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, 
LEARNING, MEMORY, RETENTION) 
FORM PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEP- 
TION/FORM) 
FORMULA 
FOSTER HOME (SEE ADOPTION) 
FRANCE 
7556, 7612, 8242 
RECH 


6192, 6197, 7955, 7975, 7978 
FRIENDSHIP 


FROG 
6915, 6988, 6989, 7008, 7071, 7112, 7193 
FRONTAL LOBE’ (SEE ALSO CORTEX 
FEONTAL LOBOTOMY (SEE ALS 
BRAIN LESI 
FRUSTRATION (SEE ALSO AGGRES- 
SION, CONFLICT, EMOTION) 
7181, 7285, 7847, 7852, 8647, 8696 


G-FORCE (SEE 1 8 1 
ALVANIC SKIN RESPO 
s 6423, 6640, 6643, 6677, 6710, 6714, 6719, 
6722, 6724, 6882, 6965, 6982, 8471, 8908 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


GAME (SEE ALSO PLAY) 
6815. 8134 q 
GAME THEORY (SEE ALSO DECISION 
MAKING, LEARNING/ PROBABILITY) 


6545 
GENERALIZATION (SEE ALSO AB- 
Qu 108, GENERALIZATION /STIM- 


6701, 6702, 6949, 7203, 7216, 7526, 8504 
ALSO HEREDITY) 

d d |, 7089, 7090, 7091, 7094, 

iu 7097, 7098, 7182, 8473, 8526, 5517, 


GENTLING (SEE HANDLING) 
GERIATRICS (SEE ALSO GERONTOL. 
ogy, LD AGE) 


GERONTOLOGY 
RICS, OLD AG 
6320 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
FIELD THEORY) 


ad ALSO GERIAT- 


(SEE ALSO 


ED 
7139, 7171, 7596, 7678, 7771, 8674 
LAND (SEE ALSO ENDOCRINE, HOR- 


MO! 
ken Ze ALSO MOTIVATION) 
GOODENOUGH TEST (SEE DRAW:A- 


MAN TEST, DRAW-A-PERSON TEST) 
E 

GRAPHOLOGY (SEE ALSO HAND- 
WRITING) 


890 
GRAVITY (SEE ALSO WEIGHTLESS- 
NESS) 


6560, 6623, 7069, 7072, 7273 

GROUP’ (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 

COMMU , CULTURE, REFERENCE 
GROUP) 


7508, 7511, 7515, 7546, 7570, 7624, 2636, 
7641, 7642, 7643, 7644, 7645, 7651, 7661, 
7669. 7713, 8774, 8855 

GROUP DISCUSSION 


7500, 8591 
GROUP DYNAMICS 
646, 8112, 8181, 8735 


7635, 7 
GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 


GROUP’ INFLUENCE 
7594, 7634, 7639 
GROUP’ PRODUCTIVITY 


H 
GROUP "tiers NM (SEE PSYCHO- 
GROUP/ETHNIC (SEE ALSO ETHNOL- 
OGY, RACE 


GROUP/SMALL 
7526, 7559, 7632, 7648, 7653 
H (SEE ALSO DEVELOPMENT, 
port a MENTAL DEVELOP: 


MENT) 

GUIDANCE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
a COUNSELING) 

GUIDANCE/CHILD 


120, 8183, 8184, 8215 
GUIDAN CE/EDUCATIONAL 


8686 
CE/VOCATIONAL 
12510 5216 8220, 8754, 8758, 8776, 8779 
GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN TEMPERA- 
MENT SURVEY 


GUILT 
7463, 7550, 7917, 7960, 8105 
GUINEA PIG 
6983, 6990, 6992, 7000, 7003, 7174 
GUSTATION (SEE TASTE) 


HABIT (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, 
LEARNING) 
HABIT STRENGTH 


7219 
HABITUATION 

6408, 6561, 6566, 6638, 6985 
HALLUCINATION 

6632, 8166, 8507 
HALLUCINOGEN 

7036, 7038, 7045, 7060, 8394 
HAND 
HAND COORDINATION 
HAND DEXTERITY (SEE DEXTERITY) 
HANDEDNESS 

6877, 7742 


HANDICAP (SEE ALSO CHILDHOOD/ 
HANDICAPPED, PHYSICAL HANDI- 
AP) 


HANDLING 
6586 


HANDWRITING (SEE ALSO GRAPH- 
OLOGY) 

6180, 7450, 8587 
HEADACHE 

7990 


HEALTH (SEE ALSO MENTAL HEALTH 
HEARING (SEE AUDITION) : 
WEARING AID 
HEARE i LOSS (SEE ALSO AUDITION, 
6921, 8328, 8333, 8599 
HEARING THRESHOLD (SEE AUDI- 
HEARING/HARD OF (SEE DEAFNESS 
HEARING LOSS) KU 


HEART (SEE LSO HEART RATE, 
BLOOD, CARDIOVASCULAR) š 
8017, 8053 


HEART RATE 
6483, 6708, 6711, 6862, 6866, 7074, 7158, 
7161, 7376 
HEAT (SEE TEMPERATURE) 
HEREDITY (SEE ALSO GENETICS) 
HIGH SCHOOL (SEE ALSO STUDENT, 
HIGH 88080 EG NT (Տ Se 
IDENT (SEE - 
Reg 
N (SEE Ը 
HIPPOCAMPUS : cmd 
6907, 6911, 6924 
wer E 6195 
2 6196, 6247, 7148, 8046, 
LTZMAN INKBLOT TEST T 
7765, 7767, 7804, 7896, 7926 
HOME 


HOMICIDE (SEE ALSO CRIME - 
Ñ SUICIDE) I & CRIMI 


ALS 
8426, 842 
HOMING 
HOMOSEXUALITY SEE ALS 
DEVIATION) š Pc 
HORMONE (SEE "ASQ THE SEV 
` A 
HORMONES, ENDOCRINE) ERAL 
7010, 7017, 7029, 7143, 7348 
HOSPITAL ' & "HOSPITALIZATION 
(SEE. ALSO CLINIC, MENTAL HOS- 
6340, 7948, 8017, 8023, 8148, 8195, 8197, 
„ R 00, nade 
ANGER) ը e 


7870, 7909, 7033, 8155 
HUE (SEE COLOR) 
HUMAN ENGINEERING (SEE ENGI- 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
$748, 8749. 830. 8833 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
HUMOR 


7991, 8314 
SES (SEE ALSO FOOD, DEPRIVA- 
6428, 7134, 7176, 7329 
HYPERTENŠION (SEE BLOOD PRES- 


HYPNOSIS 
6360, 6386, 6614, 7848, 8139, 8141, 8142, 
8145, 8146, 8148, 8149, 8150, 8151, 8153, 
8154, 8155, 8156, 8157, 8158, 8159, 8161, 
8164, 8165, 8299 


HYPNOTIZABILITY (SEE ALSO SUG- 
GESTIBILITY) 
8140, 8143, 8144, 8147, 8152, 8160, 8496 
HYPOCHONDRIA 
HYPOTHALAMU 


Տ 
DI 6911, 6924, 6928, 6937, 6941, 7121, 


HYSTERIA & HYSTERICS 
8298, 8300, 8435, 8541, 8544, 8557 


ID 
IDENTIFICATION 
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6903, 7009, 7017, 7053, 7207, 7225, 7226, 


7282 
RACE (SEE ALSO ETHNOLOGY) 
6601, 7564 


RADAR 
RADIATION 
7075, 7076, 7077, 7078, 7079 
men (SEE ALSO. COMMUNICATION 


ASS) 
RANDOMNESS 
WEN 
RAT r (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
6871, 6886, 6905, 6912, 6913, 6928, 6929, 
6930, 6936, 6937, 6946, 6947, 6964, 6997, 
7021, 7055, 7074, 7075, 7082, 7095, 7097, 
7099: 7103, 7109, 7115, 7121, 7123, 7134, 
7137, 7186, 7206, 7210, 7220, 1236, 7238, 
7240, 7250, 7314, 7334, 7338, 7340 
RAT/ACTIVITY 
7138, 7173, 7330 
RAT/AVOIDANCE IN 
6922, 6924, 6942, 6948, 7019, 7057, 7230, 
7167, 7168, 7270, 1271, 7272, 7275, 7276, 
7280, 7281, 7283 
RAT/DEPRIVATION IN 
7101, 7126, 7150, 7158, 7194, 7316 
RAT/DISCRIMI GE Š 
, 229 
RAT/DRUG. EFFECTS 
7026, 7031, 7047, 7049, Toss, 7066, 7067, 
7068: 7211: 7219, 7349" 
NG IN 


6237, 6911, 6949, 7153, 7170, 7195, 7196, 
7197: 7200, 7207, 7208, 7211, 7212, 7214, 
2231, 7237, 7239, 7247, 7258, 7259, 7279, 
7291, 7293, 7298, 7305 

RAT/MOTIVATION IN 
6923, 6935, 7148, 7161, 7172, 7176, 7179, 
7181, 7324, 7325 

RAT REINFORCEMENT I IN 
6907, 7199, 7217, 7278, 7285, 7287, 7289, 
7290, 7294; 7296, 7297, 7299, 7302, 7304, 
7306, 7307, 7310, 7312, 7315, 7317, 7318, 
7319, 7320, 7323 

RAT/SÉCONDARY REINFORCEMENT 


Nass, 7322 
a4 285 (SEE ALSO PEER RATING, 
RATING SCALE) 
7631, 7702, 7841, 8808 
12 AME 
RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 
(SEE PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST) 
REACTION TIME 
6398, 6406, 6413, 6426, 6464, 6505, 6507, 
6508, 6509, 6510, 6511, 6512, 6514, 6515, 
6516, 6; 6517, 65 6518, 6519, 6520, 7131, 8324, 
8370, 
REACTIVE In ITION (SEE INHI- 
wë | D 
READING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 


NGS 
1 Ա, 6635, 6676, 6829, 7100, 7487, 8376, 
8583: 8662, 8663, 8666, 8667, 8669, 8607 
READING DEFICIENCY 
7455, 8168, 8278, 8664, 8665, 8668, 
REASONING (SEE ALSO COGNITION, 
THINKIN NG) 


RECALL (SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECOG- 
NITION, RETENTION) 
6394, 6413, 6437, 6732, 6788, 6796, 6801, 
6802, 6803, 6806, 6811, 6813, 6816, 6817, 


8586 
RECOGNITION (SEE ALSO RECALL, 
RETENTION) 
6439, 6464, 6521, 6558, 6788, 7446, 8730 
RECREATION 


8251 
REFERENCE GROUP (SEE ALSO 


GROUP) 
REFLECTANCE (SEE ALSO BRIGHT- 
NESS) 


IX 


| 


REFLEX ALSO CONDITIONED 
REFLEX) | 
657 
REFU GEE 
REGRESSION 
7270, 8146 
REGRESSION/DEVELOPMENTAL 
REHABILITATION (SEE ALSO REHA- 
BILITATION/ VOCATIONAL, COUNSEL- 
NG) 
8149, 8154, 8255, 8258, 8261, 8262, 8263, 
$269, 8271, 8272, 8273, 8438 
REHABILITATION/VOCATIONAL 
8252, 8256, 8257, 8264, 8266, 8381, 8389, 
RARO, 5498, 8754 
REINFORCEMENT (SEE ALSO NEXT 
HEADINGS, DISCIPLINE, KNOWLEDGE 
OF RESULTS) 
6133, 6698, 6718, 6777, 6779, 6781, 6925, 
7195, 7197, 7208, 7246, 7286, 7287, 7290, 
7291, 7292: 7293, 7298, 7301, 7304, 7306, 
7313, 7319, 7321, 7332, 7435, 7468, 8218, 
8223, 8461 
KEINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE 
6185, 6907, 7228, 7249, 7307, 7316, 7317 
REINFOÓRCEMENT/DELAYED 
7027, 7259, 7311, 8385 
REINFORCEMENT/INTERMITTENT 
REINFORCEMENT/LIGHT 
6223, 6225, 7296, 1310, 7320 
REINFÓRCEMENT/NEGATIVE (SEE 
ALSO PUNISHMENT) 
7131, 7214, 7230, 7288, 7300, 7313, 7322, 


7323 
REINFORCEMENT/PARTIAL 
6780, 6835, 7196, 7285, 7302, 7312 
REINFORCEMENT /SECONDARY 
7300, 7308, 7309, 7322, 7432 
REINFORCEMENT /VERBAL 
6771, 6772, 6774, 6775, 6779, 6782, 6783 
RELIABLLITY 
7152, 1758, 7197 
RELIGION (SEE ALSO CULTURES) 
6177, 6180, 6187, 6356, 6381, 6384, 7544, 
7561, 7575, 7579: 7601, 7838, 8184, 8199 
REMINISCENCE 
REPORT 
7487 
REPRESSION 
MECHANISM) 
6802, 7854 
RESEARCH (SEE ALSO EXPERIMEN- 
TATION, RESEARCH METHODS, SUR- 
VEY RESEARCH) 
6181, 6323, 6334, 7711, 7722, 7819, 8575 
RESEARCH METHODS 


6186 

RESERPINE 

7049, 7061 

RESPIRATION 
6178, 6866, 6884 

RESPONSE (SEE ALSO RESPONSE LA- 
TENCY, DELAYED RESPONSE, SET/ 
RESPONSE) 

6509, 6513, 6777, 6926, 7202, 7236, 7289, 
7297, 7305, 7860" 

RESPONSE LATENCY 

RESTRAINT 

RETARDATE (SEE MENTAL RETAR- 
DATION) 

RETENTION (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, 
MEMORY, RECALL, RECOGNITION, 
REMINISCENCE) 

6751, 6791, 6793, 6808, 6809, 6812, 6814, 

6820, 6918, 6946, 7019, 7589 
RETICULAR FORMATION 

6865 ran 6979, 7040 

RETINA (SEE ALSO ELECTRORETI- 
NOGRAPHY, EYE) 

6501, 6080, 6981, 6984, 7008, 7187 

REVIEWS 

6260, 6359, 6461, 6479, 6559, 6581, 6645, 
6675, 67 68, 6899; 7023, 7054, 7124; 7357, 
7394, 7533, 7646, 7696, 7711, 7786, 8057, 
8164, 8267, 8310, 8333, 8405, 8474, 8493, 

Eat 8538, 8595, 8799, 8809; 8867, 8873, 


(SEE ALSO REINFORCE- 


T 
6639) 6784, 6854, 7199, 7315 
RHINENCEPHALON (SEE ALSO AMYG- 
DALA, HIPPOCAMPUS) 
RIGIDITY (SEE ALSO STEREOTYPE) 
6290, 6776 
RISK TAKING 
6826, 7842 
ROD (SEE RETINA) 
ROLE (SEE ALSO ROLE PLAYING) 
6336, 6341, 6851, 7486, 7495, 7531, 7611, 
8236, 8866 


(SEE 


(SEE ALSO DEFENSE 


note vxo 

ares 
ue Reus 
Na na, Task an, fa ma. 14. 
mt H TH 2€, PM, 8008, 0343. 


SELLING) 
BALIVATIO: 


7092 
SALT (SEE SODIUM CHLORIDE) 
SAMPLE 


6283 
SATIATION 
6589 


SCALE ( ALSO SPECIFIC SCALES, 
INVENTORY, RATING SCALE, TEST) 
7735, 7739, 7152, 7772, 1780, 7800, 7864, 
8198, 8401, 8431, 8453, 8454, 8691, 8712 


SCALING m ALSO MEASUREMENT) 
6275, 6275, — 2 — 7410 
SCHEDULE EDWARDS PER- 
PREFERENCE SCALE) 


SONAL 
SCHIZOPHRENIA (SEE ALSO NEXT 


PED 
6181, 6221, 6518, 6687, 7045, 7521, 7910, 
, 8175, 8209, 8312, 8457, 8465, s 
8470, 8471, 8473, 8474, 8476, 8478, 

8484 5490, 


OO + 8488, 8490, 

3492, 8493, 8494, 8495, 8406, 8497, 8408, 

8501, 8502, 8503, $504, 8505, $507, 8508, 

8509, 8511, 8512, 8514, 8516, 8517, 8515, 

3519; 8520, 8521, 8522. $523 
PHRENIA/CHILDHOOD 

3452. 8485, 8506, i 00 


NIC 
7936, 8467, 8472, 8479, 8483, 8500 
orm 


FHRENIA/TREATMENT 
3142, 8459, 8482, 8459, 8499, 8515 


SCHOOL ALSO ` ACHIEVEMENT, 
GLASKOON r COLLEGE, EDUCATION; 


8080, 8087, 8567, 8644, 8645, 8654, 8709, 
(SEE 


us ADMINISTRATION 


ux 
, 8604, 8605, 8607, 8610, 
8653, 8655, 8657, 8660, $604; 8865 36% 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
6331, 6338, 6339, 6342, 6351, 8567, 8607 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
8587, 8612, 8628 
SCIENCE 
6247, 6366, 6376 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
SCIENTIST 
8733 
SCORE & SCORING 
6287, 7737, 7738, 7755, 7758, 7775, 7777 


SECURITY (SEE ALSO INSECURITY) 
EAR (SEE ALSO INTEGRA- 


SEIZURE (SEE x 2150, UNd 
SHOCK, EPILEPSY) EIE 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 
SELECTION, (SEE ALSO ADMISSION, 


TONS, 8785, 8790, $791, 8792, 8794, 8799, 
S809, $812 INGS) 
$155, 6256, 6777, 7361, 1694, 7715, 7967, 
7981, 8270 


NCEPT 
Sen TS, 7636, 7681, 7686, 7700, 7710, 


SELF. ALUATION 
6876, 7591, 1594, 762, 7633, 1719, 7829, 


1947, 8368, 8455 
SELF-IMAGE 
SELP-PERCEPTION 

7457, 7679, 7685, 7851 

TION 

4925. 1047, 7306, 7321 


SELLING (SEE ALSO ADVERTISING, 
SALESMAN 


5794 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
28 7600, 7663, 7829, 7952, 8071 


7664, 1666, 8504 
SENILITY (SEE OLD AGE) 
SENSATION 
7735 
NSE 
7156, 8380 
SENSITIVITY 
6601, 7191 
SENSORY DEPRIVATION (SEE DEP- 
RIVATION/SENSORY) 
SENSORY PRECONDITIONING 
SENSORY PROCESSES 


6218, 7039 
SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


SEPARATION EXPERIENCE 
SERIAL LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
SET (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, EX- 

6426, 6627, 6662, 6664, 6668, 6672, 6698, 
6833, 8514 


/LEARNING (SEE LEARNING SET) 


SETS QUON. 7721, 8854, 7846, 7852, 7866 
ALSO CASTRA 


SEX ( TION, MATING 
BEHAVIOR, OEDIPUS) 
6655, 7088, 7354 12668, 8271, 8303, 8651 


SEX DÍIFFERENC 
6421, 7400, 7606, 7904 
ROLE (SEE ALSO MASCULINITY, 
1900, 847 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR (RE ALSO 
COURTSHIP, MATING BEHAVIOR) 
521 8239; 287, 8405, MIL Bie. . 
SEXUAL DEVIATION (SEE 
HOMOSEXUALITY) 


7877, 8170, 8396, 8406, 8408, 8410, 8412, 


14 
SEXUALITY 
7980, 7982, 8008 
OCK 


SH! 
SHOCK & SHOCK ui (SEE 
6671, 7271 ) 


SEE LEORROCONVULSIVE 

'OCONVULSIVE 

SIBLING PIDE 
7462, 7473, 8512 


8896, 8897, 8898, 
8101024. 8898, 8900, 8905, 8906 


6182, 6430, 6512, 6966, 8899 
NAL SYSTEM  ' 


(SEE 


SIG: 
5 ET/RT ATISTICAT, (SEE 


ALSO ST, 
6261, 6269, 6271, 6281 


SITUATION 
SIZE CONSTANCY (SEE CONSTANCY) 


SIZE 
1105, ET ON (SEE PERCEP- 


s (SEE ALSO MOTOR SKILL) 
SKIN (SEE ALSO CUTANEOU: 5 
Zort PAIN, TOUCH, TEM PET: 


6881, 7011, 7064, 7227, 7474, 8523 


SLEEP (SEE ALSO DREAMIN! 
SIS, SLEEP DEPRIVATION) ©” DARC, 
6179, 6386, 6629, 6631, 6883, 6977 


x 


SLEEP DEPRIVATION 
8841 


6571 
SMOKING 
SOCIAL 
7136, 7494, 7506, 7509, 7517, 7520, 7709, 
8168, 8308 
SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE (SEE ALSO SO. 
CIAL DESIRABILITY, SOCIOMETRIC 
STATUS) 


7965 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT (SEE ADJUST- 
MENT/PERSONAL & SOCIAL) 
SOCIAL APPROVAL (SEE SOCIAL AC- 
CEPTANCE) 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR/ANIMAL 
7154, 7337, 7338, 7341, 7343, 7344, 7345, 
7346, 7347 
IAL BEHAVIOR/MAN 
7037, 7460, 7493, 7682, 8378 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 
7467, 8208, 8209, 8215 
ML 
SOCIAL Ց (SEE ALSO SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS) 
CAP DESIRABILITY. (SEE ALSO 
so, SEE 
SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE, ` ACQUIES- 
7600, 7765. 7776, 7802, 1832, 7862, 7864, 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE (SEE 
ALSO EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFER- 
ENCE SCHEDULE) 


TAL (SEE ALSO 
GROUP INFLUENC 
7514, 7591, 7599, 7611, 7733 
SOCIAL INTERACTION 


7530 

SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
7565, 7612 

SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


8188 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

TAL STRUCTURE (SEE ALSO ՏՕ- 
TAL CLASS, SOCIOECO NOMIC STATUS) 

7556, 7567, 1569, 75 
SOCIAL WELFARE (SEE ALSO SOCIAL 

CASEWORK) 


DATE, 7549, 1870, 7917 
SOCIETY GEE ALSO CULTURE) 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SEE ALSO 

SOCIAL CLASS, SOCIAL STRUCTURE) 

7478, 7483, 7360, 7566, 7578, 7693, 7749, 


SOCIOLOGY 
6242, 6365, 8393 
SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 
7490, 7526, 7563 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS (SEE ALSO SO- 
ak ACCEPTANCE, SOCIAL DESIR- 


BILITY ) 

7364, 7733, 7828, 8196 
SOCIOMETRY 

7486 
SOCIOPATHY 
poprom PETION 


6929, 7082 

SOMESTHESIS (SEE ALSO KINESTHE- 
SIS, SKIN, TOUCH) 

SORTING (SEE CATEGORICAL  BE- 
HAVIOR) 


SOUND (SEE ALSO AUDITION, LOUD- 
NESS, NOISE) 
6593, 6596, 6600, 7231 
98 LOCALIZATION 


E (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


SPACE FLIGHT 
Py QM! 8759, 8764 
RIEN TA S 
TION) TION (SEE ORIENTA: 


SPACE PERCEP b; 
"TION/SPACE) TION (SEE PERCEP 


SPECIAL EDU - 
TION/SPE SATION, (SEE EDUCA. 


SPECIES (SEE ANIMALS) 


SPEECH (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 
VOICE) 


6393, 6606, 7422, 7659, 1662, 1665, 7667, 
8362, 8472, 8481 
SPEECH ARTICULATION 


SPEECH — INTELLIGIBILITY 
ALSO SPEECH PERCEPTION) 
SPEECH PERC CEPTION (SEE ALSO 

A 
SPEECH INTELLIGIBILITY) 
6586, 6603, 6604, 6607, 6608, 6609, 6611 
SPEECH THERAPY 
8021, 8031, 8273, 8343 
SPEECH/DEFECTIVE (SEE 
SPEECH THERAPY. STUTTERING) 
8337, 8339, 8344, 4360 
SPEED 
PEED PERC 
SPE EPTION (SEE PERCEP- 
TION/SPEED) 
SPIRAL APTEREFFEOT (SEE AFTER- 
EFFECT/SPIRAL) 
"ON, (SEE ALSO PLAY, RECREA- 


6385, 
STAMMERING ( (SEE STUTTERING) 
STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE 
7753, 7790, 7798, 7809 
STARTLE 
STATISTICS (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 


AMTICS, MEASURE- 
MENT, VARIANCE E) 
6260: 6261, 6263, 6268, 6272, 6277, 6280, 
6281, 6282: 6283, 6284, 6285, 6286, 6288, 
6289, 6291, 6292, 6293, 6294. 
STATISTICS/ESTIMATION 


STATISTICS/NONPARAMETRIC 
62 6264 Ս 
STATUS SEE ALSO SOCIAL CLASS, 
CIA RUCTURE, SOCIOECONOMIC 


(SEE 


TÓN (SEE ALSO BRAIN, 
6229, 6458, 6513, 6889, 6935, 7011, 7184, 


5 
STIMULATION/CENTRAL 
STIMULUS 
6205, 6510, 6525, 6684, 6688, 6860, 7146, 
STIMULUS G RALIZATION (SEE 

GENERALIZATION STIMULUS) 
STIMULUS INTENSITY 

A53, 6511, 1495 


MACH 
Ge 6889, 7171, 7286 


STO 

STRATEGY, 6828, 6936, 6842, 6855, 8831 

STRESS e (SEE ALSO ST! YSIOLOG- 
FLICT, Dis 


D 7005, 7080, 855. 
wël E SIOLOGICAL 


08 
STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
BLAN. 
‘LOR WORD TEST (SEE 


(SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
6345, 6389, 7925, 8659, 8661, 8687, 8718 
STUDENT/COLLEGE 
7360, 7532, 7628, 7689, 7710, 7716, 7850, 
Dn 8014, 8581, 8617, 8695, 8696, 8723, 
STUDENT/GIFTED (SEE GIFTED) 
STUDENT/GRADUATE 
STUDENT/HIGH SCHOOL 
7555, 8102, 8594, 8599, 8643, 8646, 8647, 
8648, 8777 
STUDENT/MEDICAL 


EUIS 
STUTTERING (SEE ALSO SPEECH/DE- 
FECTIVE 


8338, 8340, 8341, 8345, 8346 
SUBCEPTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE/ 
E 
SUCCESS (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, 
FAILURE 


6634, 7842 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


SUGGESTIBILITY (SEE ALSO SUGGES- 


5 Hor 
hex ւ: N (SEE ALSO HYPNOSIS) 


SUICIDE (SEE ALSO DEATH, HOMICIDE) 
8395, nu. 1413, 8424, 8415, 8427, 8429, 


— 
VEIVAN CR) 
GO 
sur 
7978, 808: 
SUPERVISION (SEE ALSO AUTHORITY, 
(TMC 3021. 803, 8872 
SURVEY (SEE ALSO CHECK.LIST, IN- 
e AIRE, SCALE, 
svib. SEE STRONG. VOCATIONAL 
N- 
TEREST B * 
5 L 
6747, 1904 
SYMBOLISM 
SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM 


(SEE NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTONOMIC) 
MPOSIUM 


57 
6204, 6311, 6352, 6359, 6691, 839 
SYMPTOM : y 


8309 
SYSTEM 
8729 


'ACHISTOSCOPE (SEE APPARATUS) 
TAGTUAL (SEE ALSO TOUCH) 


7370 
TALENT (SEE ALSO ABIL! 


Ses (SEE ALSO COORDINATION) 


‘ARGET 
6411, HL 8734, 8762, 8830, 8878, 8890, 


6395, 6808, 7636, 78650 „ 
(SEE ‘ALSO’ FOO! 


6236, 6416, 7092, 7123 
TAT (SEE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION 


TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 
E Du MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE) 


CHER 
6370, 7721, 8577, 8584, 8602, 8640, 8646, 
8648, 8714 8715, 8716, 8717, sns 8720, 
8721, 8722, 8725, 8726, 8727, 87 

TEACHING (SEE ALSO HEAD- 

INGS, TELEVISION, EDUCATIONAL) 
7812, 8581, 8608, 


TEACHING METH 
8573, 8582, 8589, 9556 8619, 8636, 8637 
TEACHING/TELEVISION (SEE TELE- 
VISION/EDUCATIONAL) 
TELEPATHY (SEE PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 
ATA Ad ALSO TELEVISION/ 


'UCATIONAL) 
6407, 6427, 6565, 7488, 8031, 8133, 8877 
TEDBVISIQN/ EDU 


— 
6369 
TEMPERATURE (SEE ALSO NEXT 


HEAD 
6173, 7011, 7232, 7746 
TURE SENSES 
TEMPORAL LOBE 
(SEE ALSO CONFLICT, 


TERRITORIAL BEHAVIOR 
TEST & TESTING (SEE ALSO PER- 
FORMANCE TEST, PROJECTIVE TECH- 


GE 
6264, 6303, 6603, 7563, 7619, 7690, 7721, 
7722, 7729, 7730, 7732, 7733, 7744, 7745, 
7748, 7756, 7762, 7764, 7768, 7769, 7770, 
7777, 7778, 7781, 7785, 7794, 7797, 7799, 
7801, 7806, 7808, 7810, 7811, 7835, 7840, 
7847, 7863, 7873, 7934, 7957, 7961, 8331, 
8336, 8676, 8679, 8680, 8682, 8684, 8689, 
8709, 8811, 8826. 
TEST/AOHYEVEMENT 
7115, 8660, 55 55 8710 
TEST/APTITUD 
7774, quin ե 8768, 8781 
TEST/BATT: 
7155, 824, 80 $687, 8688, 8788, 8794, 8804, 
8806, 8860 


xi 


TEST /INTELLIGENCE 
7723, 7121, 1728, 7731, 1741, 7750, 7753, 
7761. 7785: 7798, 7805, 7815, 7822, 7823, 


TEST /PERSONALITY 
6310, 7754, 7760, 7772, 7773, 
7790, 7796, 7800, 7809, 7839; 
7849, 7892, 7897, 7923, 1924, 
S475, 8551 

TEST/PROGRAM 

TEST/STATISTICAL 
6261, 6265, 6269, 6281, 6284, 6287, 6289 

THALAMUS 
6910, 22. 6036. 7233, 7234, 7242 

THEMÁTIO APPERCEPTION TEST 

1853. 1884, 7907, 7909, 7930, 8444 

THEORY (SEE ALSO LEARNING THE- 


) 

6211, 6212, 6216, 6222, 6224, 6225, 6228, 
6138, 6243, 6249, 6259, 7350, 7438, 7570, 
7818, 7998, 8449 

THERAPY (SEE ALSO PSYCHIATRY, 

PSYCHOTHERAPY, TREATMENT) 

8017, 8036, 8040, mb 8127, 8128, 8130, 
81311 8138, 8150; 


7785, 7789, 
, 1845, 
1935, 7936, 


THINKING (SEE ALSO ABSTRACTION, 


COGNITION, REASONIN 
a EREMO 6816, 6824, Ւ 26, 6827, 6829, 
59. 6960, 7811 


8327 
THIRST SEE ALSO WATER DEPRIVA- 
TION 


E 


THREAT 
6467, 1605 
THRESHOLD 


(SEE ALSO VISUAL 


THE 360420 6528, 6587, 6509, 6608, 6982 
We 
IME ESTIMATION 
WC (SEE PERCEP- 
TONE (SEE SOUND 
TOUCH SKIN, TACTUAL, 


SEE 
BTE Ie 
TRACKING (SEE ALSO ROTARY PUR- 


SUIT) 
6407, 6653, 6654, 6685, 8888 
TRAFFIC (SEE' ALSO 
8896, $902, 8906, 8907 
TRAINING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 


NS, 6685, 7240, 8018, 8021, 8031, 
5796, SALA, ալն BRIE, MIS E Յե 
F EE EE, 
553 

TRAINING/INDU BTRIAL 


8783 
RAL G/PSYCHOLOGY 
T (er / 6345, 6349, 6351 vii 


TRAE EEN, ո 


FE! 
TRANSFER OSE sth ALSO GENERALIZA- 


/STIM raya 
k 6649, 6679, r^ 6685, 6687, 6689, 
$138. 6758, 6764, 6902, 7235, 7423, 8327 


TRAN CE 
8004, 8023, 8056, 8091, 8092, 8095, 8108 
TRANSPOSITION 
6725, 9251. 7426, 8366 
TRAUM 
TREATMENT (SEE ALSO THERAPY) 
8016, 8034, 8448, 8665 


ACCIDENT, 


5 
| TUBERCULOSIS 
7093 


TW NS ALSO TWINS/IDENTICAL) 
TWINS/IDENTICAL 
6630 


YPE 
8029, 8458 


ULCER 

6208, 8558, 8560 

UNCONSCIOUS 

UNDERACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVE- 
MENT/OVER & UNDER) 

UNEMPOLYMENT 

UNION 

UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
(SEE LABOR RELATIONS) 


"EST (SEE ALSO VALIDITY/CON- 
1159, 778, na 
Aubert 


Kin 
"Gë 


19, 7544, 7634, 1759, 7813, 7850, 5648, 
[13 
VARIABILITY 
H NCR (SEE ALSO VARIANCE/ 
ANALYSIS oF) 
6264, 1794 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Galton Institute, Los Angeles, began publica- 
tion of a quarterly journal, entitled Perceptual Cogni- 
tive Development, in February, 1965, It consists of 
bibliography keyword-in-context index, and an author 
list. The journal is “the first known computer- 
generated bibliographical index in the behavioral- 
biological-social science field scheduled for regular, 
continuing publication.” 


ERRATUM 


The name of the author for abstract number 5063 
should read: Handler, Leonard. 
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8912. Barker, Roger G. (Ս. Kansas) Explora- 
tions in ecological psychology. American Psy- 
chologist, 1965, 20(1), 1-14.—The “great diversity 
of coupling between psychologists and psychological 
phenomena can be divided into 2 types which produce 
data of crucially different significance for the science 
of psychology." (1) Psychologists as Transducers— 
T Data: The psychologist transforms data and in ef- 
fect is a translating machine. (2) Psychologists as 
Operators—O Data: The psychologist "achieves con- 
trol which allows him to focus upon segments and 
processes of particular concern to him, via data that 
refer to events which he, in part, contrives.” Psy- 
chologists “as operators and as transducers are not 
analogous, and... the data they produce have funda- 
mentally different uses within science. A central 
problem of our science is the relation between eco- 
logical events (the distal stimuli) at the origin of 
E-O-E [environment-organism-environment] arcs and 
the succeeding events along these arcs." There "are 
a number of reasons for avoiding the role of trans- 
ducer in psychological research. . . . The skills and 
personality attributes required of a successful trans- 
ducer are different from those of a successful operator. 
. . . The techniques of the transducer are in many 
brio more difficult than those of the operator." 

. J. Lachman. 

8913. Devoto, Audrea. Prospettive della psi- 
cologia istituzionale. [Prospectives in institutional 
psychology.] Riv. Psicol. Soc., 1964, 31(2-3), 177- 
188.—Institutional psychology is defined as the focal 
point of clinical criminology, penology, correctional 
sociology, and social psychiatry. Goffman’s concept 
of “total institutions" is elaborated.—L. L’ Abate. 

8914. Frey, Allan H. (State Coll, Pa.) Be- 
havioral biophysics. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63 
(5), 322-337.—Electromagnetic energy is an im- 
portant factor in the biophysical analysis of the 
properties and function of living systems. Due to 
technical advances in electronics, this energy is now 


being used as a research tool, both by study of its 
emission by living organisms and also by applying it 
to the organism. In this paper, the nature of the 
energy is sketched. Then, data on fingertip detection 
of color, neural emission of infrared energy, the use 
of electron paramagnetic resonance techniques to de- 
tect neural activity, brain impedance shifts and be- 
havior, and the influence of UHF energy on behavior 
are considered. It is concluded that, though these 
areas are in the embryonic stage of development, 
most are potentially of great significance in the under- 
standing of the nervous system and behavior. (2 p. 
ref.) Journal abstract. 


8915. Gutman, Herbert. Structure and function. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1964, 70 (1), 3-56. 
A definition of "structure" and "function" is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the ways in which structure 
determines function and function determines structure. 
Based on a discussion of the genesis of structures, 
equipotentiality of structures, and equifinality of func- 
tion, the author arrives at the conclusion of the “pri- 
macy of function" over structure. The results of the 
discussion are applied to the problems of "Machine 
vs. Organism,” “Parts vs. Whole," and “Purpose in 
Structure and Function.”—Author abstract. 


8916. Margoshes, Adam, & Litt, Sheldon. (Boise 
Junior Coll.) Psychology of the scientist: XII. 
Neglect of revolutionary ideas in psychology. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 621-624.—Rad- 
ically new ideas typically meet with irrational opposi- 
tion in all fields of thought, including science. As a 
result, progress is slowed down and some ideas need 
to be rediscovered before they become widely accepted. 
2 examples are cited from the recent psychological 
literature: an extensive review of the role of muscle 
tension in personality theory failed to acknowledge 
Wilhelm Reich’s major contributions; and a stud: 
of the personality of cancer patients failed to credit 
Reich’s earlier work, although almost identical con- 
clusions were reached.—Journal abstract. 


8917. Pflaum, John H. (P.O. Box 1215, Madi- 
son, Wisc.) The psychology of smoking. Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(1), 44-58.—4 review of the litera- 
ture on smoking behavior and a theoretical position is 
presented by the author. The history of smoking, 
cultural differences, socio-economic and sex variables, 
the roles of anxiety and learning, role of the mass 
media and medical science, personality variables, and 
other aspects of smoking behavior are discussed. The 
author proposes that smoking behavior is part of an 
integrated pattern of learned behavior essentially mo- 
tivated to establish stable expectancies in the social- 
psychological environment.—Journal abstract. 

8918. Platz, Arthur. (VA Cent. NP Res. Lab., 
Perry Pt, Md.) Psychology of the scientist: XI. 
Lotka's law and research visibility. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(2), 566-568.—Previous research 
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is little relation the number of articles pub- 
lished by am author and the number of citations he 


receives per article.—/owrnal abstract, 
8919, oseph R. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
ame : . Psychological 


foundation, it also requires պոլո ting theory. Psy- 
chology has not yet achieved full scientific stature; 
but it has matured sufficiently to readmit the arm- 
chair, including the deliberation of philosophical is- 
sues as well as attempts to evolve retical struc- 
tures.—Journal abstract. 


8920. Somogyi, István. A tudat fejlódése és 
mechanizmusa. Vie t and mechanism օք 
consciousness.] Ma Pesichologiai Szmele, 1963, 
20(1), 47-59.—Consciousness includes 2 phenomena: 
one is the realization, . e., of the sense of orientation, 
Supported by neuron systems detached from the clas- 
sical sensoric paths and shifted over to oral part of 
formatio reticularis, by means of tonization of the 
cortical neurons.” The other part of consciousness is 
knowledge which is achieved and determined by actual 
sensorial afferentations and the quantity of reproduc- 
tive Orientation is governed by the 
of here and now realization; on the other knowl- 
edge is afforded by experience, With repeated sen- 
sory oy ee exactness of knowledge increases and 
can only come to existence if the present sensory 
stimuli awakes the sensory experiences of the past— 
Է. Friedman, 


OnrrvaniES 


History & Biocrarny 


8921, —. Noel Mailloux. Revue de Psy- 
chologie Appliquée, 1964, 14(3), 201-207.— Portrait, 
brief biography, and 83 item bibliography.—K. 7. 


8922, . Zoran Bujas. Revue de Psy- 
chologie Appliquée, 1964, 14(2), 137-141.— Portrait, 
5 and 100-item bibliography. —K. J. 

a 


8923. Altschule, Mark D. (McLean Hosp., Wav- 
erly, Mass.) Acedia: Its evolution from deadly 
sin to psychiatric syndrome. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(471), 117-119.—John Cassian, 
about the beginning of the 5th century, wrote about 
the relation between depression, boredom, and anx- 
iety. Petrarch, misinterpreting Cassian, introduced 
the notion of voluptuous pleasure in one’s own emo- 
tional sufferings. The word disappeared after the 
16th century.. L. Wilkins. 


8924. Berna, J. Kinderanalyse und erziehung. 
[Analysis of children and education.] Schweizer- 
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ische Zeitschrift fiir Revue Suisse de Psychologie, 
1964, 23(4), 338.—A review of the eer of 
psychoanalytic education" is presented. Its various 
phases, beginning with Freud's "Little Hans" and 
continui: through Hug-Hellmuth, Anna Freud, 
Melanie Klein, Pfister, Zullinger and others, are men- 
tioned, and misunderstandings are pointed out that 
have arisen inside and outside the movement and are 
in part overcome. The author refers to the funda- 
mental theories and investigations of the schools of 
Hartmann, Spitz, etc. and the development of ego 

which have direct consequences for in- 
vestigations and considerations of the first years of 
life.—D. H. Schuster. 


8925. Blonskii, P. P. Izbrannye psikhologiches- 
kie proizvedeniya. [Selected psychological works.] 
Moscow, USSR: Prosveshchenie, 1964. 547 p.— 
Along with a biography of Blonskii as a psychologist 
by V. Kolbanovskii and a list of his chief works, 
there are republished the following: Psychology as 
the Science of Behavior, The Development of Think- 
ing in the School Child, Memory and Thinking, On 
the Problem of Memory of the Past, and A Psycho- 
logical Analysis of Remembering.—1. D. London. 


8926. Boden, Margaret A. (Harvard U.) Mc- 
Do revisited. Journal Personality, 1965, 
33(1), 1-19.—2 of McDougall’s main concerns were: 
to show that the concept of purpose is essential to 
any adequate psychology, and to demonstrate the 
causal efficacy of conscious states. In the working 
out of these themes in his proactive psychology, he 
anticipated many important contemporary views on 
cognition, social psychology and personality, par- 
ticularly the current “Third Force” psychologists. 
Reviewed are his treatment of the body-mind rela- 
tionship, mind and cognition, instincts and sentiment, 
the sentiment of self regard, personality and dissocia- 
tion. . . parallels to present-day theorists should 
encourage us to blow the dust off McDougall’s works, 
and may persuade us that it is worth the trouble of 
coping with his ‘old-fashioned’ terminology.”—D. G. 
Appley. 

8927. Compton, John J. (Vanderbilt U.) Some 
contributions of the history of science to self- 
clarity in religion. Journal for the Scientific Study 
of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 147-157.— Discussion of the 
historic encounters between natural science and reli- 
gious faith and the ontological issue of the relation 
of God and the natural world—O. Strunk. 


8928. Diethelm, O., & Heffernan, T. F. Felix 
Platter and Psychiatry. Journal of the History of 
the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(1), 10-23.—The 
contributions of Felix Platter (b. 1535) to psychiatry 
have been given insufficient attention. His texts, 
reprinted repeatedly in the 17th century, had much 
intence upon 15 Ne of teaching and prac- 
tice, Treatment became more systemati 
individualized —C. M. Franks. Լիր and more 

8929. Nunez, Lucio M. (Inst. Investigaciones 
Sociales U. Nacional Autonoma de Mexico) Emile 
Durkheim: The state and democracy. Journal for 
ike Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 255- 


8930. Tiryakian, Edward A. էլ 
Bd to a bibliographical Meroen 
ur] Journal for the Scientific Study of 
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Religion, 1964, 3(2), 247-254.—The purpose of this 
article is to American aware of still 
untranslated works of Emile Durkheim (1858-1917). 
Various works in the interrelated areas of a 
sociology, the sociology of crime, the i of 
the family, and the sociology of education are re- 
viewed,—O, Strunk, 

8931. Tiryakian, .Edward A. er a U.) 
Durkheim's “two laws of penal evolution." Jour- 
nal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 
261-266.—A critical discussion of Durkheim's Law 
of Quantitative Variations and the Law of Qualita- 
tive Variations. —O, Strunk, 


8932. Tourney, G. Freud and the Greeks: A 
study of the influence of classical Greek mythol- 
ogy and philosophy upon the development of 
Freudian thought. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(1), 67-85.—A discus- 
sion of Freud's interest in the classical antiquity of 
the Greeks, his use of Greek concepts and his identi- 
fication with Oedipus. It is concluded that “much 
of the greatness of Freud, along with that of Western 
civilization, rests in the groundwork of the Greeks, 
but one weakness of Freud as a scientist was undoubt- 
edly related to his inability to transcend some of 
these Greek ideas and his seeming necessity to re- 
create the myths of the past."—C, M. Franks. 


Turony & SYSTEMS 


8933. Berk, T. J. C. De ontogenese van de 
gestalt waarneming. [The ontogenesis oí Gestalt 
perception.] ` Nederlands Tijschrift voor de Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 20(2), 101-121.—Gestalt psychology 
is discussed from a neuropsychological point of view, 
particularly with regard to the ontogenesis of Gestalt 
perception. Ճո integration of neuropsychological 
and neurophysiological data is attempted. Special 
attention is given to the biological meaning of 
Gestalten and to the integration of proprioceptive and 
perceptual information. Some speculations concern- 
ing Ego development are made. (62 ref.)—J. C. 
Brengelmann. 

8934. Bjerstedt, A. (Sch. Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Relational structure, relational plurels, 
and relational summaries. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Interactions, 1964, No. 3, 16 p.—Some contri- 
butions to a formal vocabulary in sociometry using 
a language system similar to that of relational logic 
are presented. Among the concepts covered are 
simple sociopreferential relations (including indirect 
relations as derived from matrix multiplication), the 
corresponding socioperceptual relations as derived 
from guessing tests, relational plurels (i.e. cate- 
gories of individuals who have 1 or more relational 
characteristics in common), and relational summa- 
ries—Author abstract. 


8935. Bogartz, Richard Տ. (U. Iowa) On the 
assumption of a steeper gradient in Miller’s con- 
flict theory. Psychological Review, 1965, 72(2), 
162-163.—Miller (1959) derives the prediction that 
in an approach-avoidance situation the animal some- 
times will approach the goal, but stop short of it He 
assumes 2 gradients which cross, and he represents 
these gradients by straight lines. He then asserts 
that the deductions could be made on the basis of 
any curves that have a continuous negative slope 
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that is steeper for avoidance than approach at each 

int above the abscissa. This assertion is correct; 
Lev, it i» shown here that the assumption of an 
everywhere steeper avoidance gradient rules out 
ex tial decay curves as gradients and, in fact, 
rules out all monotonically decreasing, differentiable 
functions which have a limiting value of 0 as distance 
from the goal increases. Requiring that the gradients 
cross appears sufficient. Journal abstract. 


8936. Boiko, E. I. (RSFSR Acad. Pedagogical 
Sci, Moscow) Mozhet li mashina myslit'? Can 
machines think?) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 
149-151.—Cybernetics, artificial intelligence, and the 
question of whether computers can have subjective 
experiences are discussed. It is concluded that com- 
1 can neither think nor have self-awareness.— 
L. Zusne. 


8937. Brant, W. John, & Love, J. Kenneth. 
(Portland State Coll.) On the quality of man 
parameters. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(3), 397-403.— 
The quality of man parameters was found to be of not 
equivalent standard to the quality of machine envi- 
ronment parameters. Another of the 11 subsystems 
which constitute the total integrated human physio- 
logical system is discussed. Results for the respira- 
tory-metabolic subsystems agree in essence with re- 
sults for the cardiovascular subsystem currently 
studied. That is, characteristic statistics for selected 
rate and acceleration formulae demonstrate that 1 
rate formula and one acceleration formula best de- 
scribe and typify instantaneous physiological function 
of healthy man who performs under rigors of omni- 


sonic and aerodynamic flight—S. B. Coslett. 
8938. Bronson, Gordon. (Mills Coll.) The 
hierarchical organization of the central nervous 


system: Implications for learning processes and 
critical periods in early development. Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 10(1), 7-25--Ճ neurological model 
is presented emphasizing the hierarchical nature of 

S organization in postulating a series of 3 “levels” 
within the nervous system. Different characteristics 
of learning phenomena mediated by networks at the 
3 CNS levels are considered, leading to the proposal 
of a rough developmental chronology of learning 
paralleling the maturation of neural networks of 
increasing itive and motivational differentiation. 
Studies of critical-period phenomena are interpreted 
in light of the postulated — of the emergence of 
learning capacities. G. F. Wooster. 

8939. Brown, Judson Տ. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) 
A behavioral analysis օք masochism. Journal of 
Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(1), 
65-70.—In examining masochism from a behavior- 
theory viewpoint, stimulus-situation properties such 
as noxiousness are revealed as usefully defined only 
in terms of behavior. But since a given situation may 
be approached by 1 organism and avoided by another, 
its pleasantness or aversiveness is entirely relative 
to the behavior chosen as the foundation for one’s 
definition. The “pleasure in pain” of the masochist 
involves 2 such contradictory behavior-based state- 
ments since the situations he approaches are some- 
times avoided by others. By shifts of primary 
emphasis, any of numerous pairs of behavioral ob- 
servations may be used to define either masochism 
or its opposite, hedonophobia. Mechanisms capable 
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8944. Eisler, Hannes. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
A choice model for comparison data based 
on imperfectly nested sets. Psychometrika, 1964, 
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4), 363-370.—A ratio scale of subjecti 


developed data. 
model more combine of Restle, 
Ekman, and = relating data A pe paired 
corresponding rom irect 
բաջի scaling methods at the ratio level. 
basic set-theoretical model involves the use of 
imperfectly nested sets. A numerical example illus- 
trates the application of the theory. (17 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 
8945. .Շ (U. Brussels, Belgium) 
RE =a > reaction time with 
lications to "ecu results. Journal of 
athematical Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 77-127.— 
Choice reaction times are analyzed on the basis of a 
simple model in which RT's are drawn at random 
from 1 of 2 ideal distributions. The 2 distributions 
correspond to different states of preparation. The 
S learns to expect certain stimuli and not others. 
2 he draws his response from one or the 
other of 2 ideal distributions depending on whether 
or not he is pp for the stimulus presented. The 
probability of this choice is determined by the se- 


quence of stimuli to the response. The pro- 
posed model specifies a statistical learning process 
connecting the preparatory states to stimuli, and a 


sampling scheme that generates the RT distributions 
from the preparatory states. The model attempts to 
account for the relation between RT and stimulus 
probability, as well as for a variety of sequential 
effects found in reaction times. An experiment on 
choice RT is described. The model is applied in 
detail, parameters are estimated, and the outcome is 
subjected to critical scrutiny —Journal abstract. 


dee Reg Peter C. (Res. Analysis Corp., 


ence in utility 
— 2 with whole product sets. Operations Re- 
search, 1965, 13(2), 238-257.—The notion of Mar- 
kovian dependence, so well-known in the study of 
stochastic processes, is used in a study of utility 
theory for Sequential processes. Markovian depend- 
ence in the utility sense is defined on the basis of 
indifference between special types of gambles for 
several sequential processes. Theorems that state 
how the basic utility function թր geproken up into 
r kovian dependence are 
presented. The notion of stationary transition value 
mechanisms is explored in the context of completely 
3 sequential decision processes. Journal 


8947. Gardner, A. H. (Ս. Vermont) The ado- 
International Circu- 


e ieee and Lewin. Author abstract. 
Jeffrey A. (Inst. of Psychiat., Lon- 
don, England) Stimulus intensity dynamism. 
8 DEA s 63(3), 180-190- The 
t 8 he relationship een conditioned 
poe ulus intensity and conditioned response magni- 
3 known by its Hullian name of stimu- 
intensity dynamism” (Hull, 1949)—is reviewed. 
in the Russian 


this phenomenon, the 
results of Western research have often been negative 
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(2 p. rei.) Journal abstract, 
8949. R. A. M. (U. Canterbury, New 
Zealand) a linear trace — to 
our- 


taste preferences. British 
nal of Statistical Psychology, 1964, 17 (2), 137-151.— 
Taste assessment are exam of human 
—- . -— which have not gen- 
y ysed in ic — terms, 

though an extensive statistical li 
up to cover the use of such procedures. A taste com- 
parison procedure, using mixtures of wines as stimuli 
and 168 nonexpert Ss as tasters, yielded data 
response measures which have been analysed using 
a linear trace decay model. The fit of the model is 
good and accounts Íor most of the observed variation 
in assessed differences which is associated with 
orders of tasting samples. Reasons for a poor fit in 
a minority of cases are discussed. (36 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

8950. Hebert, John A, & Krantz, David L. 
— Forest Coll.) : A reevalua- 


or incorporating the findings of: intermediate size, 
simultaneous versus successive discrimination, con- 
trast and background effects, and mediated transposi- 
tion. Other models are considered, with adaptation- 
level approaches providing the most adequate alterna- 
tive to the Spence position. (3 p. ref.)—Journal 


8951. Herrmann, Theo. Psychologie der kog- 
nitiven Ordnung. [P Gigi i cognitive order.] 
ogische Forschungen: VI. 
Berlin, Germany: Walter de Gruyter, 1965. xii, 349 
p. DM 56.—Cognitive order is defined as ordered 
experience in time. A descriptive, interpretative 
model for cognitive order uses 3 intervening varia- 
bles: the quasisyntactic, the quasisemantic, and the 
quasipragmatic level of description. The lst refers 
to selection and coding of signals, the 2nd to cogni- 
tive processing, the 3rd to motivational processes. 
Interactions of 2 of the main variables, and of all 3 
variables yield higher levels of description. The 2nd 
part of the book consists of experiments which illus- 
trate the model. (1557 ret.) —W. J. Koppits. 
8952. Hormann, Aiko. Gaku: An artificial stu- 
dent. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(1), 88-107.— 
Gaku, the Japanese word for learning, is the name 
given in the present article to an "artificial student," 
whose problem-solving and learning behavior (overt 
and covert) are determined by a system of programs 
on a computer. Gaku embodies a research effort 
directed toward the development of an intelligent 
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learning system whicr can be to handle in 
and varied as the system 
experience, The research is motivated by the 
Eliel that it may eventually lead to better ways of 
vtilizing potentiality than are known today. 

. F. Wooster. 

8953. Iosifescu, M. & Theodorescu, R. On 
Bush-Mosteller stochastic models for learning. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 
196-203.—Asymptotic results are given for Bush- 


EN 


Mosteller is and their generalizations, (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
8954. ատ Sylvia ՒԼ «արգի e at 
opment porem աղն 0 
[or ae YC: Exposition Press, Ké ex 
In the rush of expanding activity in the 


of psyc , there has been little over-all at- 

to put the vioral house in order. Such a 

is is undertaken with a thoroughgoing phe- 

nomenological orientation as framework, in w Ach 

social rclations are regarded as im t as physical 
ones. In relating the insights clinical, 

mental and experimental peychology to behavior and 

to y problems of living, implications for social 

^ me and learning theory are 

ad characteristics of different of 

inki from closed-system, through artis- 

tic th , to "qon M e thinking are ex- 

amined. II tables.—D. Lebo. 

8955. McCurdy, Harold G. (U, North Carolina) 
Personality and science: A search for self-aware- 
ness. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1965. viii, 
151 p. $145.—Personality is not conceived of as 
of psychology but its total field of opera- 
tion. He to develop. .. a way of looking 
st personality which will allow us to be subjective 
wi being ashamed of it... (a way) that will 
not contribute to the dessication of life.” Cha 1 
sets forth presuppositions underlying his theory. 
Subsequent chapters examine: change in the person- 
ality system, dreaming, the interaction of the personal 
worlds, and the problem of communication set up by 
the uni of our personal worlds. (89-item 
bibliogr J —C. H. Miley. 

8956. Moltz, Howard. duc Coll.) Con- 
temporary instinct theory and the fixed action 
pattern. Psychological Review, 1965, 72(1), 22-47. 
The observable properties of the Fixed Action Pat- 
tern (FAP) as well as the processes assumed by the 
contemporary instinct theorist to underlie the struc- 
ture and organization of this allegedly unique re- 
sponse class are described. An attempt is then made 
to assess the significance of the FAP for psychology. 
Finally, a critical evaluation of the FAP, in the light 
of a review of relevant empirical evidence, is pre- 
sented. On the basis of this evaluation it is con- 
cluded that the empirical properties of the FAP do 
not require the assumptions of genetic encoding and 
central itemization—assumptions the instinct theorist 
considers indispensable—but instead can be inter- 
preted in a manner broadly consonant with an epi- 
genetic approach.—Journal abstract. 

8957. Mucchielli, Թ. Les modéles. [The pat- 
terns.] Information Psychologique, 1964, No. 13, 
3-23.—Inventory of the main types of patterns, with 
special study of the analogical patterns in the simu- 
lation-methods.—R. Piret. 
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Թ Nadirashvili, Psychol, Tbilisi, ing of the 2 elements judged in isolation, while the 
USSR) — — iren aktiv- letter asserts -— — Quantitative erae 
nosti sub"ekta. (Modelling the iring activity — generated by the 2 models are compared with ob- 
of a subject.) Bee A 4 A Nauk Gre tained results. It is found that the average absolute 
sizskol SSR, 1965, 37(2), 505-512.— Presents data, error of the congruity model is 1.07 and the average 
om the basis of which it is possible to demonstrate absolute error for the belief congruence model is ,34, 
bomorphism between the generalizing activity of an thus suggesting that the latter model's predictions are 
Տ and certain logico- ical systems which approximately 3 times as accurate as the congruity 
rs | be viewed as providing models of the former.— model's predictions.—Journal abstract. 

J. D. Londen, 8963. Sander, Friedrich. Bonn, Lutíridstr, 4, 

8959. Nance, Ք. Dale. (U. Wisconsin ) Pre- Germany) Das Gesta ologische Reihen- 

test of a theory of social types. Psycho- prinzip als Gegenspieler der Ranschburg-Hem- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 443-446.—An inventory mung. [The sequence principle of Gestalt-psychology 
was to test a recent theory of social types. as antagonist of the Ranschburg-inhibition.] Zell- 
Among university students of both sexes the Upward- — schrift für experimentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 
Mobile was the most common օք the 3 basic 1964, 11(4), 529-555.—Originally the Ranschburg- 
types. author recommends refinement of the effect was interpreted as physiological inhibition. A 
inventory and its use with other groups.—Journal reinterpretation from the viewpoint of Gestalt-psy- 
abstract. chology avoids discrepancies connected with the 

8960. Pohlman, E. (U. Pacific) Results of inhibition theory. Components of a heterogeneous 

: Some hypotheses up for Gestalt which interfere with its perceived hetero- 
adoption. Eugenics Quarterly, 1965, 12(1), 11-18, geneity are dropped. Such an explanation is sup- 
—In-wedlock conceptions which were not wanted ported by numerous examples of an antagonistic 
before they occurred, as compared with other in- effect, where the perceived homogeneity of a Gestalt 
wedlock conceptions, may lead to a greater propor- leads to assimilation of heterogeneous components. 
tion of undesirable psychological effects for parents This so-called sequence principle of Gestalt-psychol- 
and children. This possibility has been widely as- ogy depends upon qualitative differences of the 
sumed but has received little systematic study. This stimulus situation. The need for further typological 
possibility has been broken down into a number of exploration of the phenomena is pointed out-—W. 7. 
relatively specific hypotheses above. These hypothe- Koppitz. 
ses, and close relatives, are "up for adoption" into 8964. Schilder, Paul. (New York U.) The 
research designs and longitudinal studies.—4wuthor ն 


image and appearance of the human body. NYC 

summary. ո. & Sons, Science Editions, 1964. 353 ք. 
8961. Pushkin, Մ. N. (RSFSR Acad. Pedagogi- Ֆ16: (paper).—A reprint օք Schilder's 1950 work 
cal Sci, Moscow) K i iyu evristicheskoi dealing with the integration of psychic processes and 


deyatel'nosti v kibernetiki i psi ologii [A con- physiological processes in the human body in terms 
tribution to the understanding of heuristics in cyber- of the “body image.” The “body image” is “the 


hment led to the conclusion that each solution 8965. Shallice, T. > 
SC heuristic problem-solving behavior is pre- tion of change, and Ss ա. ede 


behavior consists of a Sequential formulation of with other models SE Nr pone 
model of a chess-problem solving machine based on 5 ee using simple and 
usne, 


theoretically է i " 
8962. Rokeach, — A R z SH y to see which entails the least computa 


(Michigan State U.) The principle of belief con. made with data from loudness 
gruence and the Congruity principle as models օք thresholds, and the perception 
cognitive interaction. Psychological Review, 1965, in which there is little 
72(2), 128-142.— The principle of belief congruence, The perceptual moment hypothesi 
previously presented in Rokeach (1960), is elaborated most satisfactory, Finally, 
here E that it dose ee to instances of cognitive օք te perceptual moment 
interaction. © ei congruence model is com. more detail and the mo i 

pared and contrasted with Osgood and Tannenbaum's situations in which the ES Ee 
Songruity principle, the main difference between the greatly. (42 ref.) Jour 
2 principles being that the former asserts that the 8966. Stephenson Willi i i 

outcome of cognitive interaction cannot be accurately Perspective in psycholo : XXIII 5 fini on of 
predicted from a knowledge of the evaluative mean- opinion, attitude and belief. Psychological SC 
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1965, 15(2), 281-288—Redefinition of the terms 
opinion, attitude, and belief 15 recommended to fit 
operational possibilities. Opinions are synthetic self- 
referent statements which can be composed for a 
Q-sample; a Q-sort models a person's attitude of 
mind about a situation. Factors are attitudes of mind 
held in common by many people. Their explanation 
reaches into latent belief-systems, requiring explana- 
tion in ps chodynamic terms, Thus, there may be 
աարի inions, few attitudes of mind, and 
very few belief-systems, Attitudes of mind are im- 
mediate and concern self-psychology ; beliefs are ear 
internalizations and concern ego-psychology. ( 
ref.) Journal abstract. Së 

8967. Veroft, Joseph. Theoretical backgro 
for studying the origins of human motivational 
dispositions. Merrill Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 11 
(1), 3-18.—Expectancy and incentive within a situa- 
tion combined with a person's motive and expectancy 
determine motivated behavior. A critical minimum 
amount of differentiation of affective states is needed 
for a motive to develop. This usually develops earl 
in childhood. Too early and too late demands result 
in less than optimal development of a motive. Hy- 
pothesized also was that cognitive differentiation of 
expectancy is a function of consistency of feedback. 
The greater the absence of differentiation of behav- 
ior-gratification connections, the more intense is the 
dispositional expectancy. Analysis was made of 
achievement, affiliation, and power motives. Sup- 
portive empirical evidence is included for critical 
stages of disposition development.—N. M. Chansky. 

8968, Wechsler, David. Hamekhona vehahash- 
iva haenoshit. [Machine and human thinking.] 
Megamot, 1964/65, 13(2), 200-203.—Machines are 
best at solving problems requiring computation, but 
are incapable of making evaluative judgments or of 
creative productions in the broad meaning. Their 
thinking is reproductive, not productive. They can 
only do what they are told to do; but in this respect 
they don’t differ very much from daily human ac- 
tivity. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

8969. Zwicker, Eberhard, & Scharf, Bertram. 
(Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart, Germany) A 
model of loudness summation. Psychological Re- 
view, 1965, 72(1), 3-26—A psychophysical model 
is presented that explains why loudness summates 
across frequency as it does and that permits the pre- 
cise calculation of loudness from the physical spec- 
trum. Loudness is represented by geometrical pat- 
terns derived from the masking of pure tones by 
narrow bands of noise. The masking patterns are 
converted to loudness patterns by means of the 
critical-band function that relates tonalness in Barks 
to frequency in CPS and a power function that 
relates specific loudness, loudness per Bark, to sound 
pressure level (SPL). Plotted on the coordinates 
of specific loudness and tonalness, the geometrical 
patterns are integrated to yield a values in sonesg 
for the overall loudness. Calculated values are com- 
pared to experimental values obtained from loudness 
balances with 3 types of sound.—Journal abstract. 


Punosoruv 


8970. Badmaev, B. Ts. Sistema ponyatii i ma- 
terialisticheskii monizm v psikhologii. The con- 
ceptual system օք psychology and  materialistic 
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monism.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 151- 
154.—An argument for the reinterpretation of psy- 
chological concepts in terms of materialistic monism, 
. Zusne. 

8971. Blanshard, Brand. (Yale U.) Critical 
reflections օո behavioriam. Proceedings of the 
American om տատան Society, 1964, 109, 22-28 — 
Criticism of the ymposium, “Psychology; A behav- 
ioral reinterpretation,” (see 39: 6204, 6210, 6218, 
6220, 6233, 6234, 6236). Takes a firm stand that 
all empirical science is derived from experience, that 
experience is consciousness, that the existence of 
consciousness is thus the iconcussum of both psy- 
chology and physics (cf. Mach), and that it is con- 
scious experience that provides the concepts and 
problems of behaviorism which could not heretofore 
exist alone. Notes the divergences of views among 
the symposiasts, and the recent recantations of logical 
positivists upon whose earlier views modern behav- 
iorism has depended.—E, G. Boring. 

8972. Friedman, Maurice. (Sarah Lawrence 
Coll) The transmoral morality. Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 174-180.— 
The aot to establish a transmoral area of human 
existence falsifies the human situation and endangers 
all morality. The ground of morality is the dialogi- 
cal, social, and historical reality of concrete human 
existence. O. Strunk. 

8973. Harman, Gilbert H. (Princeton U.) The 
inference to the best explanation. Philosophical 
Review, 1965, 74(1), 88-9. .—Enumerative induction, 
defined as inference from observed regularity to uni- 
versal regularity, or at least to regularity in the next 
instance, is not a warranted form of nondeductive 
inference in its own right. Where warranted it is 
a special case of inference to the best explanation, 
defined as the inference from the fact that a certain 
hypothesis would explain the evidence to the probable 
truth of that hypothesis. The latter is superior to 
the former also in its handling of lemmas.—H. Ruja. 

8974. Kalghati, T. G. (Karnatak Arts Coll., 
Dharwar, India) Some problems in Jaina Psy- 
chology. Dharwar (Mysore State), India: Karna- 
tak U. Press, 1961. 187 p.—A PhD thesis at Kar- 
natak University of interest to psychologists because 
of similarities indicated to Western psychology prob- 
lems as presented in Jaina philosophy (an "academic 
and rational psychology"). Western problems con- 
cerning mind (a Jaina modified parallelism is found), 
consciousness, self, sensation and perception, experi- 
ence and memory are discussed, Sensory elements 
indicated in Jaina philosophy are remarkably similar 
to Titchenerian analyses with the exception of touch 
(where the Jains also included kinesthesis), Much 
attention was given to supernormal perception which 
was said to consist of 3 levels. The most frequently 
cited Western psychologists are Washburn and Mc- 
Dougall.—I7. Լ. Barnette, Jr. 

8975. Maslow, Abraham. Philosophy of psy- 
chology. In J. Fairchild (Ed.) Personal problems 
and psychological frontiers—The psychologist is ex- 
tremely important because of his desire and ability 
to better the world by helping to create better men. 
“Our most pressing and urgent problems today are 
human problems arising out of human weaknesses.” 
Therefore, it is necessary to understand men which 
includes a knowledge օք their uniqueness, goals, 
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depths, and values, as well as of their empirically 
testable behavior. Psychology should not exclude 
these motivations from its field of research. Rather 
than have this new science degenerate into mere 
logistics for the guild; psychology should be willing 
and eager to push into the unknown, to theorize more 
freely. That this process may include creativity, 
intuition, insight, subjectivity, and meditation is no 
reason to fear or avoid it—R. Ermatinger. 

8976. McCall, R. J. (Marquette Ս.) On the 
nature of Leg Ai A sceptical clinician's view. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 311-325. 
—The image of theoretical psychology and the clini- 
cal experience of man was explored through a dis- 
cussion oí the empirological method, measurement, 
generalization, experimental method, operationism, 
deduction, logical positivism, and values. It was 
suggested that both theoretical and applied psycholo- 
gists develop an open approach to philosophical ques- 
tions.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8977. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (300 Central Park 
W., NYC) Spinoza: A look at his psychological 
concepts. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
121(9), 890-894.—A number of concepts in Spinoza's 
psychological framework are examined and shown to 
be significant insights that foreshadowed those of 
Freud.—N. 11. Pronko. 

8978. Molodtsov, V. S., & Dina A. Ya. (Eds.) 
Metodologicheskie problemy sovremennof nauki. 
[Methodological] problems of contemporary science.] 
Moscow: Moscow U., 1964. 245 p.—A collection of 
epistemological articles, including one on the concept 
of the conditioned reflex—I, D. London. 

8979. Walker, Kenneth. The mystic mind. 
NYC: Emerson Books, 1965. 176 p. $3.95.—Per- 
sonal experiences, many years of study of medical and 
psychological research on the relationship between 
mind and body, oriental mysticism, theories of Plo- 
tinus and Christian philosophers on man's evolution, 
all served as sources for confirming the author's belief 
"that mystical experience derives from a higher state 
of awareness.” The significant effect of artificially 
induced changes of consciousness, e.g. by alcohol, 
drugs, and religious experiences, is elaborated upon. 
Many quotations of great mystics and philosophers 
are given to help shed light on man and his future.— 
J. A. Lücker. 


8980. Xenakis, Jason. (Louisiana State U.) 
Desupernaturalization. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 181-188.—A fter dis- 
cussing various theic concepts, it is concluded that 
supernatural upbringing seems to conflict with Rea- 
pe 1 and the Pursuit of Happiness. —0. 

trunk. 
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8981. Cozens, W. Թ., & Jacobs, Alfred. (Psy- 
chol. Service Cent. U. Southern California) Em- 
pirically derived distributions similar to those 
used in computing the semantic differential. Jour- 
nal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(4), 143-149.— 
Empirical distributions of D? were computed from 
randomly generated data conforming to various ex- 
tremes of kurtosis, skewness, and bimodality. From 
these distributions, values analogous to those ob- 
tained from distributions of semantic differential 
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ratings were calculated. The results suggest that 
extreme platykurtic and skewed distributions yield 
large D? values whereas normal and leptokurtic dis- 
tributions produce relatively few large values. Also. 
the use of the average of several ratings to compute 
D* values results in distributions in which the number 
of large D? values is markedly reduced.—Journal 
abstract. 


8982. Bradley, James V. Studies in research 
methodology: VI. The central limit effect for a 
variety of populations and the robustness of 2 
t, and F. USAF AMRL TR No. 64-123, 290 p.— 
1220 empirical sampling distributions (some of which 
were later combined), each consisting of 10,000 
values of the test statistic obtained under a unique 
combination of sampling conditions showed that ro- 
bustness varies drastically with conditions which are 
mentioned neither in the statement of the assumption 
which was violated nor in the claim, as usually pro- 
pounded, that the test is robust against that violation, 
In general, results were iconoclastic with regard to 
general, unqualified, allegations of robustness.— 
USAF AMRL. 


8983. Goodman, Leo A. (Ս. Chicago) On the 
statistical analysis of mobility tables. American 
Journal of Sociology, 1965, 70(5), 551—563.—Pre- 
sents (a) mathematical models for analyzing patterns 
of mobility and (b) statistical methods for testing 
whether observed patterns are congruent with pat- 
terns predicted by the models. To illustrate the appli- 
cation of these methods, data on intergeneration 
social mobility in Britain and in Denmark which 
were studied earlier by Glass and his coworkers, 
Svalastoga, and White are analyzed. White’s main 
results require modification. His predictions differ 
from the observed data in statistically significant 
ways, whereas the models introduced herein leads to 
predictions that fit the data well. Using the models 
and methods developed in this article, the theory that 
“status inheritance” from father to son is operative 
within certain limits is tested. On the one hand 
there is “status inheritance” in every social stratum, 
but on the other hand for an individual who actually 
moves out of his father’s stratum—either up or down 
—his own social status is, in a certain sense, inde- 
pendent of his father’s status. When this theory is 
Properly qualified, it is supported by the British and 
Danish data.—Journal abstract, 


8984. Kaplan, K. R, & Sklansky, J. (Radio 
Corp. America, Princeton, N. J.) Analysis of 
Markov chain models of adaptive processes. 
USAF AMRL TR No. 65-3, 99 p.—Markov chains 
are among the simplest and best understood models 
of stochastic processes and, in recent years, 
have .frequently found application as models of 
adaptive processes, New techniques are developed 
for the analysis of Synchronous and asynchro- 
nous Markov chains, with emphasis on the problems 
encountered in the use of these chains as models of 
adaptive processes. Signal flow analysis yields sim- 
plified computations of asymptotic success probabili- 
ties, delay times, and other indices of performance. 
The techniques are illustrated by several examples 
of adaptive processes, These examples yield further 


insight into the relati i 
Rete ee 5 S between adaptation and 
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8985. Lancaster, H. O., & Hamdan, M. A. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Estimation of the correlation 
coefficient in contingency tables with possibly 
nonmetrical characters. Psychometrika, 1964, 29 
(4), 383-391.—A method of estimating the product 
moment correlation from the polychoric series is 
developed. This method is shown to be a generaliza- 
tion of the method which uses the tetrachoric series 
to obtain the tetrachoric correlation. Although this 
new method involves more computational labor, it is 
shown to be superior to older methods for data 
grouped into a small number of classes. (15 ref.) — 
Journal abstract. 

8986. Misra, R. K., & Dutt, Ք. K. (Ս. Allaha- 
bad, India) A comparative study of psychological 
scaling methods. Journal of Psychological Research, 
1965, 9(1), 31-34.--100 male students were asked to 
indicate their preferences for the following jobs 
which they might like to take up after completing 
their education: embassy official, university teacher, 
police official, lawyer, businessman, naval official, 
psychiatrist, clerk, administrative official, journalist, 
Both rank order and pair comparison methods were 
used. The rank order correlation between prefer- 
ences by the 2 methods was .90. A linear curve was 
obtained when the rank values from the 2 methods 
were plotted on a graph. The mean time taken by 
the Ss to indicate their preferences was 15 min. in 
the method of pair comparisons and 12 min. in case 
of the method of rank order. “There is hardly any 
difference between the scale positions of the items 
obtained by the methods of pair comparisons and 
rank order. Since expressing preferences by rank 
order takes less time and is less complicated too, we 
may say that it may be preferred to the method of 
pair comparisons.”—U, Pareek. 

8987. Stone, LeRoy A. (Kansas State U.) The 
relationship between relative weights, independent 
contribution coefficients, and the assessment of 
independent variables by an analysis of variance 
technique. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1963, 
14(2), 70-74.—There have been recent criticisms 
pertaining to the concepts of relative weights (RW) 
and of independent contribution coefficients (ICC) 
in linear multiple regression work. These criticized 
concepts do not take sample size into consideration. 
Correlations between RW, ICC, and analysis of 
variance F tests were computed. Significant (beyond 
the .05 level) correlations between the RW and the 
F tests and between the ICC and the F tests were 
observed. A nonsignificant relationship between RW 
and ICC was found. Reasons for preferring the use 
of analysis of variance for evaluation of predictor 
variables in linear multiple regression work are 
given.—Author abstract. 


Experimental Design 


8988. Greeno, James G., & Steiner, Theodore E. 
(Indiana U.) Markovian processes with identi- 
fiable states: General considerations and applica- 
tion to all-or-none learning. Psychometrika, 1964, 
29(4), 309-333.—A method is developed for describ- 
ing the implications of a theory for an experiment 
consists of constructing a 2nd theory with all of its 
states identifiable in the outcome-space of the ex- 
periment. “he method can be applied (ie, an 
equivalent identifable theory exists) whenever a 
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theory specifies a probability function on the sample- 
space of possible outcomes of the experiment. A 
relationship between lumpability of states and recur- 
rent events plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of the identifiable theory. An identifiable theory 
of an experiment can be used to investigate relation- 
ships among different theories of the experiment. An 
identifiable theory of all-or-none learning is devel- 
oped, and it is shown that a large class of all-or-none 
theories are equivalent for experiments in which a 
task is learned to a strict criterion.—Journal abstract. 

8989. Loevinger, Jane. (Washington U.) Per- 
son and population as psychometric concepts. 
Psychological Review, 1965, 72(2), 143-155.—Per- 
son is the central primitive notion of psychology. 
Persons constitute populations, hence (or, that is to 
say), can be randomly sampled. There are no popula- 
tions of tests, items, or testing conditions, hence, no 
means for random sampling. Sampling in those 
realms is almost invariably expert selection. Psycho- 
metric methods whose derivations assume random 
sampling of tests, items, or testing conditions include 
the Q technique, classical reliability theory and its 
recent liberalizations, and others. These techniques 
seem inadequately anchored in relation either to the 
science of psychology or to the practice of testing. 
Representativeness of experimental conditions as the 
foundation for generalization is reaffirmed, however. 
Expert attention to representativeness is required 
precisely when randomness is unattainable. (33 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8990. Murphy, Edmond A. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Sch. Med.) One cause? many causes? the argu- 
ment from the bimodal distribution. Journal of 
Chronic Diseases, 1964, 17(4), 301-324.—Discusses 
the use of bimodality in the distribution curve of a 
sample as evidence bearing on the existence of a 
single etiological factor in the production of several 
illustrative characteristics. The various sources of 
bimodality, other than the existence of 2 distinct 
populations, are pointed out, as is the inability of the 
E to completely disregard the possibility of a single 
factor operant in etiology. Some of the dangers of 
inferring the existence of 2 populations on the basis 
of bimodality are discussed. (45 ref.) C. J. Gesell. 


Formulas & Calculations 


8991. Brogden, Hubert E. (Purdue U.) Sim- 
plified regression patterns for classification. Psy- 
chometrika, 1964, 29(4), 393-396.—A transformation 
of a set of partial regression equations to a potentially 
simple form is shown to be permissible for personnel 
classification purposes when all individuals are as- 
signed to jobs. Simplification is achieved by maxi- 
mizing the number of near zero partial regression 
weights.—Journal abstract. 

8992. Cronholm, James N. (USA Med. Res. 
Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Note on the use of the 
correlation coefficient. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(2), 668—The Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient is sometimes erroneously regarded as 
being restricted to those situations in which ratio, or 
at least interval measurement is available. No such 
restriction holds and, further, r may be used legit- 
imately as a measure of the linear dependence between 
2 groups of nominally scaled observations. Formulae 
are included—Author abstract. 
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8993. Dwyer, Paul S. (Ս. Michigan) The mean 
and standard deviation of the distribution of group 
assembly sums. Psychometrika, 1964, 29(4), 397- 
408.—An interesting problem in linear programming 
is the group assembly problem which is mathematically 
equivalent to the general transportation problem of 
economics. Computer programs designed for the de- 
termination of exact and approximate optimal group 
assemblies have been available for some time. This 
paper presents formulas for the mean and squared 
standard deviation of the distribution of all possible 
group assembly sums. Computational techniques are 
presented and the results are related to those of the 
analysis of variance of a k-factor problem with n 
levels of each factor.—Jowrnal abstract. 


8994. Gurian, Joan M., Cornfield, Jerome, & 
Mosimann, James E. Comparisons of power for 
some exact multinomial significance tests. Psy- 
chometirka, 1964, 29(4), 409-419--2 small-sample 
tests (proposed by Tate and Clelland and by Chapanis 
respectively) of hypotheses about the parameters of 
the multinomial distribution, where 


k zi 
TEEN 


int 
are described, A proof is given that a test of the form 


R= ffe |b)e(p) dp 
ԱՅՆ) 


where g(p) > 0 and ից is the vector of bs specified 
by the hypothesis, is admissible. It is shown that the 
Tate and Clelland test is obtained by setting g(p) 
equal to a constant for all p and is therefore admis- 
sible. The Chapanis test is shown to have power 
less than or equal to the power of the Tate and Clel- 
land test for (k =n = 3) and (k = 3, n= 4).—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

8995. Herrick, Robert M. (USN Air Develop- 
ment Cent., Johnsville, Pa.) Plotting and analyzing 
cumulative response curves in operant condition- 
ing studies. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 59-65.—Because the response 
and time scales used in plotting cumulative response 
curves are often poorly selected, ineffective displays 
often result. The visual cue of a response rate change 
is the difference, A6, between the angles, 0, and 0». 
representing the 2 rates, Ri and Ry. These variables 
are related by: tan 0, = Ran 6,. For a given rate 
change, the value of 0լ, namely, 101, that yields the 


maximum value of A6, namely, Aĝmax is given by 
P R, 3 PE 
191 = arc sin W . Ideally, the initial re- 


sponse rate should be represented by the «0, appro- 
priate for a given rate change. Because of practical 
considerations, however, some compromises with the 
ideal are allowable. Included in the discussion are 
(a) steps required to select appropriate response and 
time scales, with examples, and (b) guideposts for 
evaluating rate changes by means of angular changes. 
—Journal abstract. 


8996. Kristof, Walter. (U. Giessen, Germany) 
Testing differences between reliability coefficients. 
British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 1964, 17 
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(2), 105-111.—4An attempt is made to derive a work- 
ing formula, based on the method of maximum likeli- 
hood, for testing the significance of the difference 
between 2 reliability coefficients. It is assumed that 
both tests have been administered to the same group, 
and can be split into equivalent halves. A worked 
example is appended by way of illustration Journal 
abstract, 

8997. Lawley, D. N., & Maxwell, A. E. (Ս. 
Edinburgh) Factor transformation methods. Brit- 
ish Journal of Statistical Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 
97-103.—Methods are described for transforming 
factors in such a way that the final loadings are in 
resonable conformity with a given pattern in which 
some of the elements are postulated to be zero. A 
distinction is made between factors which, in their 
transformed state, are correlated and uncorrelated. 
The methods are illustrated by numerical examples.— 
Journal abstract. 

8998. Lord, Frederic M. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Nominally and rigorously parallel test forms. 
Psychometrika, 1964, 29(4), 335-345.— When several 
test forms are used interchangeably, they will not in 
practice, despite all efforts, be rigorously parallel. A 
definition of the standard error of measurement ap- 
propriate for this type of situation can be provided; 
however, it will be different from the definition in 
classical test theory. Appropriate formulas for the 
standard error of measurement and for other related 
quantities under both definitions are derived and com- 
pared ; 6 also sample statistics for estimating these 
quantities.—Journal abstract. 

8999. Madison, Harry L., & Goodrich, Gerry L. 
(U. Wisconsin) Computer preparation of experi- 
mental data sheets. Psychological Record, 1965, 15 
(2), 297-298.—The use of electronic digital com- 
puters for the preparation of data for tally sheets 
requiring the listing of random sequences of reinforc- 
ing or other experimental events is described. Error- 
free lists of random experimental events may be ob- 
tained quickly with a computer, printed in a form ap- 
propriate for E to record S’s responses, at a con- 
siderable saving of E's time.—Journal abstract. 

9000. McGill, William J., & Gibbon, John. (Co- 
lumbia U.) The general-gamma distribution and 
reaction times. Journal of Mathematical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(1), 1-18.—The general-gamma distribu- 
tion describes input-output times in a multistage proc- 
€ss consisting of exponential components whose con- 
stants are all different. The distribution and its 
unique history are examined. A stochastic process 
that leads to it is presented. The conditional density 
(hazard) function is studied as a means for estimat- 
ing parameters. The multistage process model is 
applied to simple reaction times in an effort to reveal 

erlying detection and respon: 
ref.)—Journal abstract. aer ponente,;.. (34 

9001. Orlando, Robert. (U. Minnesota) A dis- 
criminated-operant baseline procedure Ge analysis 
of stimulus generalization in individuals. Percep- 
ne & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 247-254.—A mul- 
tip e schedule baseline method for obtaining gradients 
of stimulus generalization in individual Ss is de- 
scribed. The procedure is illustrated with brightness 
generalization in a rat as a function of level of de- 
E and body weight. Gradients are shown to 

€ lower toward the end of the test sessions, although 
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over-all response rate remains relatively constant. 
With appropriate adjustments, the procedure should 
be applicable with a wide variety oí Ss and stimulus 
dimensions,—Journal abstract. 

9002. Ray, A. B. (Ս. Calcutta, India) Compari- 
son of three different methods of item scoring. 
Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 
39-42.--23 items were selected from a test previously 
constructed by the author. Each of these had 4 
alternatives, 2 of which expressed submissive attitudes 
and the other 2 aggressive attitudes. The test was 
administered to 75 literate delinquent boys and to a 
control group of 180 nondelinquents randomly selected 
from school populations. Both groups were from 12 
to 18 yr. old. “Those alternatives which showed a 
CR of 1.96 or higher were selected for scoring pur- 
poses. Weightage was assigned to the alternatives 
in 3 different ways in order to compare their relative 
efficiency in identifying delinquent boys: (a) When 
l or more alternatives in each item showed a CR of 
1.96 or higher, all the alternatives of that item were 
given a weightage. Submissive opinion was given a 
weightage of +1 or —1. (b) Those alternatives 
which showed a CR of 1.96 or higher were assigned 
a value of +1 and —1 for delinquent and normal 
groups respectively; the other alternatives were not 
scored. (c) Those alternatives which showed a CR 
of 1.96 or higher were given weightage according to 
difference in percentages of the 2 groups selecting 
each alternative.—U. Pareek. 

9003. Tellegen, Auke. (Ս. Minnesota) Direc- 
tion of measurement: A source of misinterpreta- 
tion. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63 (4), 233-243. 
— Interpretation of psychological measures is some- 
times based on relationships between test character- 
istics (factor loadings, proportion of items keyed True, 
etc.). The direction of measurement adopted for a 
scale often determines how test characteristics are 
recorded. Failure to regulate direction of measure- 
ment, called here direction error, produces misleading 
results by affecting the distribution and intercorrela- 
tions of test characteristics. Examples are drawn 
from criterion analysis, the study of acquiescence, 
social desirability, and communality. A method for 
regulating direction of measurement is discussed. Its 
rationale is based on a distinction between directional 
and differential measurement. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


9004. Adcock, C. J. (Victoria U. Wellington, 
New Zealand) A comparison of the concepts of 
Cattell and Eysenck. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 35(1), 90-97—Highlights the 
basic agreements and disagreements in the findings of 
these 2 factorists. It seems clear that the major dif- 
ferences arise from methodology and that even these 
are much less than might be expected. The most 
striking fact is probably that there are no findings 
which cannot be reconciled. Had Eysenck continued 
his factorial studies, intensively, the 2 systems would 
probably have come into accord.—Journal abstract. 

9005. Adcock, C. J. (U. Illinois) Higher-order 
factors. British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 
1964, 17(2), 153-160.—Discusses the hierarchial con- 
ception of factorial structure developed by Burt and 
his research students, and examines the alternative 
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approaches preferred by Thurstone and Cattell. It 
is argued that 2nd-order factors cannot be distin- 
guished from lst-order factors by mathematical cri- 
teria. It follows that interpretational criteria are 
requisite and the method of transformation described 
by Schmid and Leinman is recommended.—Journal 
abstract. 


9006. Burt, Cyril. The stability of factors. Brit- 
ish Journal of Statistical Psychology, 1964, 17(2), 
177-180. 


9007. Guertin, Wilson H. (Ս. Florida) Up- 
dating the internal criterion of item analysis. 
Psychological Keports, 1965, 16(2), 376-378.—The 
adequacy of total score as the internal criterion for 
item analysis is reviewed and criticized. An iterative 
computation of the internal criterion based upon items 
retained at the end of each cycle is proposed and illus- 
trated with a computer program, items rejected in 
the 1st analysis constituted the pool for a Հոմ dimen- 
sional anaiysis.—Journal abstract, 


9008. Harris, Chester W., & Kaiser, Henry F. 
(U. Wisconsin) Oblique factor analytic solutions 
by orthogonal transtormations. /sychometrika, 
1964, 29(4), 347-362,—A general framework for ob- 
taining all possible factor analytic solutions, orthog- 
onal and oblique, for a given common factor space is 
developed in detail, interestingly, and seemingly 
paradoxically, any one of these solutions may be ob- 
tained by orthogonal transformations of selected ma- 
trices; thus an oblique solution may be determined by 
orthogonal transformations. Within the possible 
oblique solutions, 2 distinct categories of solutions 
emerge, a special case of the simpler of which ap- 
parently provides a deunitive solution to the problem 
of independent, but correlated, clusters. Possible fur- 
ther specializations of the general approach to specific 
problems are discussed. ournal abstract. 


9009. Heerman, Emil F. (U. Maryland) The 
geometry of factorial indeterminancy. Psycho- 
metrika, 1964, 29(4), 371-381—The N-dimensional 
geometry of a Spearman-Thurstone factor solution 
reveals 2 sources for the indeterminancy of factor 
scores: indeterminancy of total factor space and a 
rotational indeterminancy within a given total factor 
space. The analytical papers of Ledermann and Gutt- 
man on indeterminancy of factor scores are related to 
these findings and a simple vector model is developed 
to reveal the properties of rotational indeterminancy. 
The significance of factor-score indeterminancy is 
discussed in light of these findings.—Journal abstract. 


9010. Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
Limitations of iterative procedures for estimating 
communalities. Journal of Psychological Studies, 
1962, 13(2), 69-73.—Limitations of iterative and 
other methods of estimating communalities for small 
matrices in centroid factor analysis are exhibited by 
an actual example. Iterative procedures assume that 
succeeding values, when refractoring, tend to con- 
verge to the correct value. In selecting small item 
sets to measure primary factor traits, the writer often 
found iterative procedures էօ fail. The estimated 
values do not necessarily converge, and deviation 
from the correct values may be extremely great. 
Guttman’s contention, that the squared multiple cor- 
relation of each variate with the remaining variates 
is the “best possible” estimate, is limited. Types of 
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matrices for which communality estimation is difficult 
are briefly discussed.—/ournal abstract. 

9011. Kashiwagi, Shigeo. A new oblique trans- 
formation method տ m արթ 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(3), 125- 
128.—it is pointed out that any analytical criterion 
which has been proposed in the oblique case does not 
satisfy the simple structure criteria in Thurston's 20 
box problem, and thus our new method for the oblique 
transformation is p This method is an ob- 
jectification of the urstone’s oblique reference 

It tries to obtain the transformation matrix 
directly from the orthogonal factor matrix orthogonally 
rotated. by the geometric vector solution ( Kashiwagi, 
1963) without iring iteration of factor pairings. 
The procedures for obtaining this matrix are dis- 
cussed, and our solutions of 2 examples—Thurstone’s 
20 box problem and Harman and Holzinger’s 24 psy- 
chological tests—are presented. The results satisfy 
well the Thurstonian simple structure criteria, and 
show that our method is practical and useful in mul- 
tiple factor oblique transformation. Journal abstract. 

9012. Loehlin, John C. (Ս. Nebraska) Some 
methodological problems in Cattell's Multiple Ab- 
Stract Variance Anal Psychological Review, 
2), 156-161.—Certain methodological prob- 
lems in Cattell’s Multiple Abstract Variance Analy- 
sis (MAVA) technique for the analysis of trait 
variance into hereditary and environmental compo- 
nents are considered. These include inconsistencies 
between and within some of the equations in the 
model and an apparent anomaly in correcting for er- 
rors of measurement. A new approach to the deriva- 
tion of MAVA equations is develo; , and implica- 
tions for previously published MAVA results briefly 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9013. Saxena, M. S. L. 
personality inventory. 


Park 6, Germany) Vorláufige 9 Ein 
zur immung von Faktorenstruk- 
turen ohne vorherige Berechnung der skalaren 


rherig 
Produkte. [Preliminary note: A procedure for de- 
termining factor structures without revious computa- 
— — M e pronica] Zeitschr 
mente! angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(2), 
349-351.—The method consists essentially of a — 
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9015. Bilodeau, Edward A, & Fox, Paul W. 
(Tulane Ս.) The NRC booklet: A ptis tech- 
nique for studying word arousal phenomena as a 
function of Ss. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 
223-224.— This booklet was designed for use in large, 
intact classes of Ss; yet it permits the programming 
of idiosyncratic training material in experiments on 
learning and retention. Aournal abstract. 
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logie différentielle des 
sexes. [Psycho of sex differences.] Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1965. 
156 p. $200.—Contents: Introduction, biological 
data, socio-cultural factors, masculinity, sex roles, 
psychoanalytical views, sensory-motor functions, in- 
telligence, special aptitudes, achievement, genius, in- 
terests, motivation, character, social adjustment, mor- 
tality, political and religious attitudes, sexual be- 
havior, conclusions. (635- item bibliogr.)—Author 
abstract, 

9017. Krause, Merton Տ., Galinsky, M. David, 
& Weiner, Irving B. A bibliography through 1957 
of physiological indicators for transitory anxiety. 
Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(1), 13-18. 
—The references are listed according to the type of 
physiological indicator, as circulation, blood and urine 
composition, respiration, temperature, dermal phe- 
nomena, muscle tension and vision.—Journal abstract. 

9018. Scheinfeld, Amram. Your heredity and 
environment. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 
1965. xxiv, 830 p. $ 2.50.—College level or ad- 
vanced high school level text. It surveys physical 
(normal and abnormal), psychological and social 
heredity, human evolution, and group differentiation, 
The book includes a glossary, “wayward” gene table 
of hereditary diseases, defects, and abnormalities, 
forecast tables of disease and defects inheritance and 
an extensive bibliography.—H. Bruml, 

9019, Straus, E. W. Phenomenology: Pure and 
applied. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne U. Press, 1965. 
208 p. $5.95.— The work consists of papers of 
philosophers, psychiatrists, and psychologists con- 
cerned with Husserl's concept of "Lebenswelt," which 
15 presented as the foundation of all categorical truth. 
The following papers presented at the 1st Lexington 
Conference, described primarily how the phenomeno- 
logical attitude could and should be reconciled with a 
scientific and "objective" view of reality lest the latter 
distort reality: E. W. Straus, Opening Remarks; J; 
W. Wild, Husserl’s Life World and Lived Body; 
J. de Boer, Comments on Professor Wild's Paper 
with a reply of J. W. Wild; V. Frankl, Philosophical 
Foundations of Logotherapy; D. F. Tweedie, Jr., 
Discussion օք Dr. Frankl’s Paper; H. Plessner, On 
Human Expression; M. Uatanson, The Lebenswelt; 
J. Kuiper, Discussion of Dr. Nathanson’s Paper with 
a reply of M. Natanson ; H. Spiegelberg, Phenomenol- 
ogy through Vicarious Experience; L. Binswanger, 
-in-the-World; E. W. 
Straus, Chronognosy and Chronopathy; and R. May, 
The Phenomenological Bases of Psychotherapy. The 
work e SE ; Bene discussion in which par- 

cipa za xer, J. M. Edie, V. Gourevich, and 
R. M. Griffith—P. J. Volkert. 


9016. Piret, Ք. 


Issues. The Ist covers principles of scientific inquiry 
end apply to psychology, the 2nd deals with sev- 
er: theoretical Systems, and the 3rd concerns itself 
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tion, social interaction, and psycholinguistics.—5. L. 
Freud. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


9021. American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
The 1965 annual m . American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(2), 192-425.—Digests of 
papers and the program of this Association's 42nd 
Annual Meeting. e various sessions will deal with 
mental retardation, mental health programs, devel 
ments in psychotherapeutic practice, and school — 
lems, to list a few.—J. A. Lücker. 

9022. Postdoctoral research grants for 
foreign students. American Psychologist, 1955, 20 
(2), 179.--" The American Psychological Foundation 
has begun, for a trial period of 2 or 3 yr., a program 
of modest support for the early postdoctoral research 
of students from abroad who obtain a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology in the U. S. and Canada, and who then re- 
turn to appointments in their own country.“ The ap- 
plication procedures is outlined. The purpose of the 
grant (of about 8500) is to enable the young in- 
vestigator to make a start on his research career at 
home; the grant it is hoped will have both psycho- 
logical and economic functions.. J. Lachman. 

9023. Brayfield, Arthur H. (APA) Editorial 
note. American Psychologist, 1965, 202), 121-122. 
—“The American Psychologist should contribute to 
the effective governance and functioning of the As- 
sociation. It should survey, assess, and report the 
status and development of diverse fields of application 
of psychological knowledge and method in a form and 
style suitable for the general membership.” It should 
examine the relations of psychology to and with the 
larger society. It should survey, assess and 
the status and development of diverse substantive 
areas of psychological knowledge and investigation in 
a form and style suitable for the general membership.” 
. մ. Lachman. 

9024. Ross, Sherman, (Education & Training, 
Board, APA) The APA visiting scientist and 
international scientist programs: 1963-1964. Amer- 
ican Psychologist, 1965, 20(2), 170-173.—“The 
1963-64 academic year was the 4th yr. of the Visiting 
Scientist Program supported by the NSF.” Junior 
colleges with over 500 students were invited to par- 
ticipate; 72 visits were completed by psychologists. 
The colleges and visitors are listed in a table. Staffs 
aaa warmly and enthusiastically to the visitors. 

. J, Lachman, 

9025. Simonov, Ք. Մ. S'ezd Vsesoyuznogo 
fiziologicheskogo obshchestva im. I. P. Pavlova. 
[Congress of the Pavlovian All-Union Physiological 
Society.] Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1965, 35 
(2), 115-118—Summaries are provided of current 
work in major areas of Soviet physiology as reported 
at the 10th Congress which took place in Erevan, 
Armenia, November 22-28, 1964. Evaluative com- 
mentaries and critical remarks are interpolated.—T. 
ք. London. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


9026. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) The 
ad hoc committee on social impact of psycholog- 
ical assessment. American Psychologist, 1965, 20 
(2), 143-146—“Broadly, the Committee is concerned 
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with assessment in terms of what psychologists should 
do, what they do, and how they are seen. This in- 
cludes keeping APA informed regardirg the percep- 
tions of various audiences, including psychologists, of 
m ical assessment and its impact on society. 

"he Committee has recommended the preparation of 
a technical report concerning desirable standards of 
practice and research in the field of assessment. They 
also recognize the need to educate lay users of tests. 
. J. Lachman. 


9027. Carter, Launor, F. Psychological tests 
and public nsibility: Introduction. American 
Psychologist, 1965, 20(2), 123-124.—"It cannot be 
forgotten that individuals' educational programs, 
careers, marriages, emotional adjustments, indeed, 
their lives, may well be affected by testing programs. 
There are sufficient questionable practices that serious 
professionals have long been concerned; and beyond 
the serious worker there is a rising group of less 
qualified critics," Current problems as practices in 
psychological testing require consideration—S. J. 
Lachman. 


9028. Garvey, William D., & Griffith, Belver C. 
(APA) Scientific communication: The dis- 
semination gue in psychology and a theoretical 
framework for planning innovations. American 
Psychologist, 1965, 20(2), 157-164.—"About 1000 
persons make presentations at a single annual national 
convention of APA, and an equal number appear be- 
fore meetings of regional associations affiliated with 
APA. There are close to 1000 journals of some in- 
terest to psychologists. About 20 of these journals 
may be considered central. 200-300 technical books 
relevant to psychological work are published each 
year." There appear to be "only about 2000 psy- 
chologists who are extremely active in scientific com- 
munication within psychology." 2 diagrams are pro- 
vided, one indicating in detail the process of the 
dissemination of scientific information from work 
production to secondary publication and the other 
suggesting an innovation on the system for the dis- 
semination of scientific information in psychology. 
Major sections are: Discussion of some findings. 
Dissemination as a dynamic process. Effects of in- 
novation upon the dynamic process.—S. J. Lachman. 


9029. Golightly, Carole; Byrne, Donn, & Ca- 
paldi, E. J. (U. Texas) Publication of psycho- 
logical research among Ph.D.-granting institu- 
tions: 1952-1961. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(1), 87-95.—The psychological research productiv- 
ity of these institutions over a 10-yr. period and the 
number of articles published in 9 APA journals by 
individuals at 93 universities were determined. A 
small proportion of departments contributed a rela- 
tively large proportion of the publication output. This 
index of research productivity correlated significantly 
with departmental size, average academic salary of 
the institution, and the productivity of clinical psy- 
chologists who were alumni of the institution, When 
these publications totals were grouped by states, the 
number of psychological articles published in each 
state was found to correlate significantly with per- 
centage of population classified as urban, average 
salaries of classroom teachers in public schools, ex- 
penditure for schools per pupil and per-capita per- 
sonal income.—Journal abstract. 
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9030. Messick, Samuel. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Personality measurement and the ethics of assess- 
ment. American Psychologist, 1965, 20(2), 136-142. 
Major criticisms of personality tests are that they 
are not adequate, that they are often misused (em- 
ployed for inappropriate purposes or in misleading 
or ineffective ways), and that they invade privacy. 
If the “pressures of reality lead us to establish policy- 
based self-regulation in psychological assessment, it 
would seem imperative to include at the same time 
formal provisions for its continuing reappraisal.” 
Major sections are: Self-regulation or public rela- 
tions. The dilemma of regulation. Uses of assess- 
ment. Conflicts of commitment and the regulative 
process. The impact of policy.—S. J. Lachman, 

9031. Stalnaker, John M. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) Psychological 
tests and public responsibility. American Psy- 
chologist, 1965, 20(2), 131-135.—“A testing program 
of any scale, much as we might like to view it as a 
purely technical device, is a social force as well.” 
The National Merit Testing program incurs public 
responsibility in several general ways—by choice, by 
imposition, and inherently. Major sections are: Na- 
tional merit and public attitudes. Interests of co- 
operating agencies. Predictive factors and social 
values. “The National Merit program is primarily a 
nationwide search for talented students.” It selects 
1650 scholarship winners from among nearly 800,000 
students taking the NMS Qualifying Test. In de- 
veloping predictive factors more closely related to 
postcollege success rather than determining cur- 
riculum-oriented factors, lies the greatest future exer- 
cise of the public responsibility which the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation bears.—S. J. Lachman. 


Psychological Personnel 


9032. Bardon, Jack I. (Rutgers U.) Problems 
and issues in school psychology: 1964. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1964-65, 3(2), 2-57--Ճ report 
of the conference on “New directions in school psy- 
chology” sponsored by NIMH in June, 1964. In- 
cludes description of 14 representative training pro- 
grams.—R. Տ. Harper. 

9033. Forer, Bertrain Ք. The vicissitudes of 
human development as exemplified by the life of 
a clinical psychologist. Indian Psychological Re- 
view, 1965, 1(2), 150-153.—“The therapist who needs 
too much to avoid anxiety and reproach, who clings 
to formal method, who needs structure, certainty and 
final answers is one of a set of triplets whose siblings 
are the research technician who cunningly designs 
and diligently carries out research that proves nothing 
and the client who surrenders his creative personal 
potentials and the richness of human relationships in 
order to fit into a template of his own rigid superego 
standards."—U. Pareek. 

9034. Livingston, Inez B. Is the perso: 
worker liable? Personnel & Cusdanani J Se 
1965, 43(5), 471-474.—Review of the relevant 
statutes and/or court decisions from 1839 to the 
present point up the fact that although the state col- 
lege or university itself, as a government institution, 
is generally shielded by the state's Sovereign im- 

munity, the personnel worker has always been and 
continues to be liable for his own negligent acts. The 
lack of protection by the state and the clarification of 
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"safe" behavior in these areas make it imperative that 
the prudent personnel worker protect himself against 
possible suit—R. J. Baldauf. 

9035. Smith, Donald C. (Ohio State Ս.) In- 
stitutions offering graduate training in school psy- 
chology. Journal of School Psychology, 1964-65, 3 
(2), 58-66.—Identifies the director and department of 
79 training programs as of December 1964.—R. Տ. 
Harper. 

9036. Sternlicht, Manny. (Yeshiva Coll.) Some 
notes concerning the roles of school and clinical 
psychologists. Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 37-39.—The 
roles of school and clinical psychologists were com- 
pared and contrasted, via the utilization of role 
questionnaires, As a consequence, new definitions 
and descriptions of these specialties were derived. 
Differential trends emerged, especially in the areas 
of vocational emphases (school psychologists being 
more concerned with prevention, clinical psychol- 
ogists focusing their attentions more upon repara 
tion), status differentials, and. degree of treatmen: 
intensity and individual involvement.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

9037. Wasson, Robert M., & Strowig, R. Wray. 
Professional isolation and counselor role. Person- 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(5), 457-460.—The 
relationship of counselor opinion to conditions of pro- 
fessional isolation and nonisolation was investigated 
through tests of 9 hypotheses derived from social psy- 
chological literature. Data analyzed were obtained 
from personal interviews conducted with 20 coun- 
selors reported higher satisfaction with their positions 
than did non-isolated counselors. Implications for 
future research were given—R. J. Baldauf. 

9038. Wispé, L. G. Some social and psycholog- 
ical correlates of eminence in psychology. Jour- 
nal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 
1(1), 88-98.— The questionnaire replies of 95 eminent 
American male psychologists and an equal number of 
matched controls were analyzed. The results suggest 
that more eminent psychologists “came from homes 
characterized by certain upper-middle class socio- 
economic and educational advtanges; their families 
were smaller, above-average financially, and their 
parents somewhat better educated." Furthemore, the 
chances of becoming eminent appeared to be nearly 
twice as good for students of eminent psychologists 
as for students of the controls. These findings are 
discussed.—C. M. Franks. 


Training in Psychology 


9039. - Committee on the Scientific and 
Professional Aims of Psychology: Diolisiuary 


Interdisciplinary training i 

it g is encour- 

eg Generally we favor awarding a degree other 

է de e PhD at the end օք such doctoral training.” 
one of the present models for training of psycho- 
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therapists, whether within clinical psychology, medi- 
cine, or social work, are satisfactory means for de- 
veloping competent practitioners able to meet the 
needs or expectations of society.” Guidelines for 
legislation are suggested. It was suggested that 
“perhaps as much as 50% of the [APA Convention] 
program should be composed of invited Տ and 
papers which would be either integrative their 
nature or which would open up new areas in which 
significant advances are being made.” The Commit- 
tee has proposed suggestions rather than solutions to 
problems.—$. J. Lachman, 

9040. Gendrot, J. A. (10 rue Coutureau, Saint- 
Cloud Seine, France) La formation psychologique 
des médecins. [Psychological training of doctors.] 
L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(4), 559-581.— 
Balint's suggestion of group meetings of physicians 
and psychoanalysts is endorsed, because physicians 
can benefit However, among the physician's re- 
sistances are the rationalizations that traditional 
teaching affords and the deep therapeutic require- 
ments that may arise when the physician realizes the 
shortcomings of medical science.—L. A. Ostlund. 

9041. Kerlinger, Fred N. (New York U.) The 
EdD and PhD. Teachers College Record, 1965, 
66(5), 434—439.— To produce the needed greater 
number of intellectual leaders, both the PhD and EdD 
for professional educators should include more work 
in subjects basic to critical inquiry, and to subjects 
basic to educational theory, i.e. psychology and 
sociology.—H. K. Moore. 

9042. Koupernik, Cyrille. (57 ave. Montaigne, 
Paris, France) A la recherche d'une psychiatrie 
médicale. [In quest of a medical psychiatry.] L’Evo- 
lution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(4), 583-620.—Modern 
psychiatry runs the gamut of medicine because the 
personality is involved in any illness and because of 
the prevalence of functional disorders. The psychia- 
trist must follow an objective, scientific pattern of 
diagnosis based upon experimental, biological, and 
sometimes electrical evidence. (53-item bibliogr.)— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

9043. Roebuck, Julian, & Zelhart, Paul. (Lou- 
isiana State U.) The problem of educating the 
correctional practitioner. Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology & Police Science, 1965, 56(1), 45-53. 
—Correctional specialists were polled. “Responses 
to the polls as opposed to the literature failed to make 
a distinction between undergraduate sequences of 
courses in criminology and corrections within de- 
partments of sociology, and other behavioral science 
programs.“ A. Eglash. 

9044. Ross, Sherman. (APA) APA-approved 
doctoral programs in clinical and in counseling 
psychology: 1964. American Psychologist, 1965, 
20(1), 91-92.—"On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Evaluation, the Education and Training 
Board has recommended, and the Board of Directors 
of the American Psychological Association has ap- 
proved the doctoral programs in clinical psychology 
and in counseling psychology that are conducted by 
the institutions listed." 64 institutions are listed 
under clinical psychology, 23 under counseling psy- 
chology.—S. J. Lachman. 

9045. Ross, Sherman, & Harmon, Jacqueline J. 
(APA) Educational facilities and financial assist- 
ance for graduate students in psychology: 1965-66. 
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American Psychologist, 1965, 20(1), 67-90.—186 
institutions with graduate programs in psychology 
are listed with information concerning admission 
requirements, institutional facilities, and stipends. 
Tuition, types of fellowships, scholarships and assist- 
antships, whether work is to the masters or doctoral 
level, areas of specialization, and other details are 
succinctly provided.—S. J. Lachman. 


9046. Stachnik, Thomas J., & Ulrich, Roger E. 
(Illinois Wesleyan U.) Definition of terms: A 
failure in introducto sychology. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(2), Ee classes of students 
(N = 68) enrolled in Introductory Psychology were 
employed in a before-and-after design in which the 
students wrote definitions of 10 psychological terms 
and 2 control terms. The amount oí agreement in 
the definitions, as measured by the Intensional Agree- 
ment Index, was no greater during the last week of 
the course than during the Ist wk.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


9047. Psychological researches in 
India. Varanasi, India: Jalota Commemoration Vol- 
ume Committee, 1965. 261 p. Rs. 20.00.—Brief 
reports of psychological research in 18 universities 
and 10 other institutes of higher learning and sum- 
maries of 7 PhD theses completed under Dr. Jalota. 
—U. Pareek. 

9048. ————.  Tamtsiyot shel avodot sheu- 
shru lekabalat hatoar doktor lefilosofia vedoktor 
lemishpatim bishenat tashkav. [Abstracts of doc- 
toral theses in philosophy and law conferred in 
1961/62.] Jerusalem, Israel: Hebrew U., 1964.— 
In the 1st Grade of the Agricultural School, 2 out 
of 16 theses in Humanities and Social Sciences deal 
with psychology: Time and Space Perception in 
Biblical Thinking; Influence of Teaching a Common 
Subject (Biology and Agriculture).—H. Ormian. 

9049, —————. Munhey psikhologia. Psycho- 
logical terms.] Jerusalem, Israel: Acad. Hebrew 
Language, 1965. 86 p.—About 2,200 Hebrew psy- 
chological terms, as fixed by the Israel Academy for 
Hebrew Language, are listed. The terms are trans- 
lated from English, French, and German, and cover 
the following branches of psychology: research, gen- 
eral terms, sensation, perception, presentation, mem- 
ory, imagination, thinking, attention, mental work, 
reflex, instinct, motivation, feelings and emotions, 
personality, individual differences, nature and nur- 
ture, educational psychology, psychopathology, depth 
psychology, childhood, psychopathology of childhood, 
social psychology.—H. Ormian. 

9050. —— ———. 70-letie Anatoliya Aleksandro- 
vicha Smirnova. [Anatolii Aleksandrovich Smir- 
nov's 70th birthday.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 1, 184-185.—An appreciation of A. A. Smirnov, 
one of the Soviet Union’s most prominent psycholo- 
gists, on the occasion of his 70th birthday.—L. Zusne. 

9051. All-India Educational & Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Proceedings of 9th Annual 
Meeting at Santiniketan, West Bengal, 5-7 No- 
vember 1964. Journal of Vocational & Educational 
Guidance, 1964, 10(4), 102-127.—The Inaugural Ad- 
dress by Մ. K. R. Մ. Rao, Planning Commission 
Member, is printed wherein strong Central Govern- 
ment support is given for a comprehensive guidance 
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movement in India, together with Լ. J. Bhatt's 
Presidential Address. Reports of special 

are on college i for , and 


mental research carried Կալ տապանը yew 
ferchology are rom various points of view. 

EE wien 
general laws of psychical phenomena, of the human 
mind in general. Some investigations carried on with 
children of different ages and with persons showing 
various sensorial and mental deficiencies are reported. 


9053. Dror, K. (Dept. Industrial Med., Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Harefuah hataasiyatit vehahashpaot ha- 
shel tahalikh hateus. Indus- 
trial medicine and sociopsychological influence of the 
industrialization process.] Dapim Refuiim, 1964, 
23(2), 162-165.—Industrial medicine in Israel has 
to take into consideration: (1) The rapid industriali- 
zation of the country connected with transition to new 
industrial occupations, and (2) changes in tech- 
nology and social psychology of the medical pro- 
fession. Occupational health service abroad and in 
Israel as well as legislation in the field of occupa- 
tional safety and health are described. (English & 
French summaries) —H. Ormian. 

9054. Duijker, H. C. Verslag van een enquête 
onder de lezers van het Nederlands Ti ft 
voor de Psychologie en haar ieden. [Re- 
o of an inquiry held among the readers of the 

ederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden.| Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie, 1964, 19(3), 212-234.—A report on 

ing preferences for articles which appeared in 
the above journal. ՃԱ occupational categories pre- 
ferred impressionistic articles to empirical reports 
but the latter category was chosen relatively more 
often by B e Neves bord and by men. Most of the 
readers preferred clinical papers and, of the allied 
fields, medical contributions. Asa specific subgroup, 
ops were particularly interested in person- 
ality. Ost articles are written by university per- 
sonnel and popularity of an author increases with the 
number of articles published.—J. C. Brengelmann. 
Citeva aspecte ale luptei 
e in psihologia ro- 
jumštate a secolului al 
162 [Some aspects of the struggle between 
materialism and idealism in Rumanian psychology in 
the latter half of the 19th century.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1964, 10(2), 113-122—Argues that the 
struggle between materialism and idealism, centered 
chiefly around the problem of the nature of the soul, 
was actually a class struggle having 2 distinct phases: 
(1) against the traditional, clerical and scholastic by 
the idealistic and pre-Marxist or non-Marxist mate- 
rialistic psychology, and (2) against all idealistic 
positions, feudal, clerical, or modern bourgeois and 
against mechanistic-materialistic Marxism.—RSA, 

9056. Jaeggi, Francois. (U. Genéve, Switzer- 
land) Apercus des tendences actuelles de la psy- 
chiatrie anglaise (Application de la loi 1959; 
réadaptation sociale des handicapés mentaux.) 
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[Observations of current trends in English psychia- 

(Application of the 1959 law ; social rehabilitation 
e the mentally handica )] Hygiène Mentale, 
1964, 53(5), 173-195.—Concluding part of a survey 
of English psychiatry. This section covers the rela- 
tions between hiatric hospitals and local authori- 
ties a աաա: practitioners; the function օք the 
Sc Loes mentally ill; rehabilitation 
facilities; and sociological aspects of present British 
efforts to deal with mental illness under the provi- 
sions of the Mental Health Act. JI" W. Meissner. 

9057. Jalota, S. (Gorakhpur U.. India) Intelli- 
gence testing in India. Indian Psychological Re- 
view, 1965, 1(2), 96-107.—' The history of the use 
of intelligence tests in India has been briefly traced. 
The last war boosted the use of group tests, and so 
did the postwar trend of guidance. During 1950-60 
large data were collected by many institutions and 
universities with intelligence tests in the different 
Indian languages. Several foreign tests were 
adopted. (56 ref.) —U. Pareek. 

9058. Kato, Masaaki. (NIMH, Ichikawa City, 
Japan) Rehabilitation and community care of 
"irren patients in Japan. American Journal of 

sychiatry, 1965, 121(9), 844-846.—". . the Japan 
Psychiatric Association intends to revise the Mental 
Health Acts which were enacted in 1950, to give 
legal authorization to those institutions for the re- 
habilitation and community care of the mentally dis- 
turbed such as the Day Care Center. the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center, the Night Hostel, and the 
Therapeutic Patient Clubs. V. H. Pronbo. 

9059. Khandwala, Shobhana. Student person- 
nel work for Indian universities and colleges. 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1963, 38(2), 81-91.— 
College student riots and other forms of indiscipline 
in India seemed related to the current inadequate 
student personnel services in such areas as guidance, 
housing, recreation, and finances. These are re- 
viewed in turn, Arguments against the development 
of student personnel services are countered, in the 
light of the aims of Indian higher education.—J. T. 

owles. 

9060. Khatri, A. A. (B. M. Inst, Ahmedabad, 
India) Differences in goals, interests, intelligence, 
Scholastic performance of orphanage-reared and 
family-reared children. Indian Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 28-37- 306 family-reared 
(A) and 58 orphanage-reared girls (B) in the V-X 
standard in the same school were studied. Prelimi- 
nary findings based on analysis of part of the data 
seem to indicate that tested intelligence of Bs is less 
by 12 points, aspiration level of As is higher and 
yet more realistic than that of Bs, more As have 
kept higher professional ideals, and the circle of 
friends indicated by many As is smaller than that 
of Bs.—U. Pareek. 

9061. Levin, Gid'on. Tinokot mehaykhim. 
[Babies smile. Chapters in education and psychology 
of infancy.] Merhavia, Israel: Sifriyat Poalim, 1964, 
139 p.—Based on experiences and observation within 
the framework of “common education in the kibbutz. 
The approach of the common kibbutz education is 
meaningful for general education too.” The back- 
ground of psychology of infancy, the conditions of 
growth in this age as well as other psychological 
data are analyzed: identification in infancy, contact 
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with mother and other , smiling, laughter, cry- 
ing, plays, autoerotic — fears, habits and 
their formation, mental hygiene in the Let yr. of 
life, —H. Ormian: 


9062. Moses, Raphael (Hadassah Hosp. Jeru- 
salem, Israel)  Hitpash : 
vutsatit baarets 
osychotherapy in Israel and its dangers.) , 
1964/65, 132), 204-206-— The intréducion of greet 


psychotherapy involves serious dangers: (1) - 
gerated use of a method which is convenient and effi- 
cient, (2) blurring the differences between oup 
psychotherapy and other types of educations and 
therapeutic work with groups, (3) lack of a legal 
definition of the individual's and t group therapist's 
role. In order to avoid these dangers, use of the 
psychotherapeutic methods must be restricted to 
workers who fulfil minimum requirements, (English 
summary) -H. Ormian. 

9063. Myers, C. R. (U. Toronto, Canada) Notes 
on the history of psychology in Canada. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1965, 6(1), 4-19.—A history of psy- 
chology in Canada from the early years of Baldwin, 
Kirschmann, Brett and others to the present.— Ի. D. 
McCormack. 

9064. Northway, Mary L. (Inst. Child Study, 
Toronto, Canada) Reports on research in rogress. 
Bulletin Institute of Child Study, 1964-65, 26(3&4 
Whole Nos. 102, 103), 2-31.—The data from many 
of these studies in progress are obtained on the same 
group of children at synchronized points and pooled 
in the central record, and thus become also the basic 
material for the Institute's general Longitudinal 
Study. Included in this issue are Preschool Devel- 
opment and Mental Health, A Study of Creativity 
in Pre-school Children, Measurement of Mental De- 
velopment and Specific Mental Abilities, Perceptual- 
Motor Performance of Young Children, A Study of 
Parent-child Relationships Based on the Concept of 
Emancipation, Assessment of Parents’ Sense of Ade- 
quacy: Its Relationship to Measures of Their Chil- 
dren’s Development, and Social Studies in Progress 
at the Institute of Child Study.—D. G. Appley. 

9065. Oeser, O. A. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
Psychology in Australia. Indian Psychological 
Review, 1965, 1(2), 92-95—“Duri the 2nd cen- 
tury of the establishment of Australia a distinctive 
Australian way of life and culture pattern have been 
developed. These changes are reflected in the con- 
cepts and methods of psychology both in the uni- 
versities and outside. At the same time, however, 
psychology has emerged from dependence on phi- 
osophy and metaphysics and become an empirical 
science which wears the same face on every con- 
tinent. One might say that psychology in Australia 
has progressed from borrowing and applying the 
work of other nations to making independent con- 
tributions of its own, while taking its place in the 
general network of free communication and the 
interchange of knowledge.”—U. Pareek. 

9066. Panov, A. G. (Ed.) Voprosy psikhiatrii 
i nevropatologii. [Problems of psychiatry and neu- 
ropathology.] No. 8, Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad 
Society Neuropathologists & Psychiatrists, 1962.— 
This is the 8th collection of articles by members of 
the Leningrad Scientific Society of Neuropathologists 
and Psychiatrists and includes summaries of papers 
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read at various meetings sponsored by the society.— 
J. D, London. 


í 9067. Pavnov, oy a ed SE e 

tologii. ems of psychiatry and neu- 
— No. 9. Leningrad, Moscow: Lenin- 
grad Society Neuropathologists & Psychiatrists, 1962. 
—The 9th collection of articles by members of the 
Leningrad Scientific Society of Neuropathologists 
and Psychiatrists and includes summaries of ee 
2 at plenary sessions of the society.—/. D. Lon- 


9068. Ralea, M., & Herseni, T. Psihologia so- 
«Կա. [Social Ps .] ատ Romineasca, 
1963, 16(12), 198-210.—4A' number of fundamental 
problems of social psychology are set forth, consid- 
ered from the point of view of the materialist- 
historical, Marxist-Leninist conception. The object 
of this science is to study the social psychology of 
men in all the successive orders (all human types 
produced and promoted in accordance with the eco- 
nomic structure of those orders, their political and 
juridical system, their ideological superstructure). 
Social ps: should examine the degree and 
manner in which the social orders further the de- 
animalization and humanization of man (spontaneous 
or conscious, objective or subjective criteria, and the 
social means employed), the degree and manner in 
which those o: utilize previous acquirements ; 
likewise, it — աոա» — apart from a 
tem social psychology, exists progressive 
* ուծ Հրո transmitted in a successive and 
accumulative manner. NSA. 

9069. Singh, B. N., & Roy, B. P. Students’ 
attitude towards participation in psychology ex- 

ts. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1963, 
38 (3), 107-113. —Undergraduate male college stu- 
dents who had attended Bihar University for more 
extended periods of time showed increasingly less 
favorable attitudes toward apes ege in psychology 
experiments, as indicated y responses to a sentence 
completion attitude measure. This seems related to 
the failure of iments to produce results per- 
sonally useful to these students. Female students are 
relatively more favorable in attitudes than males, 
after their 1st yr, and do not show significant change 
in attitude after more years in college. Implications 
for experimental results and for the public image of 
psychology are suggested.—J. T. Cowles. 

9070. Szewczyk, H. Význam sociální psycholo- 
gie pro klinickou psychologi i v NDR. [Signifi- 
cance of social psychology for clinical JONES. d in 
the German Democratic Republik (GDR).] Česko- 
slovenská Psychologie, 1964, 8(4), 319-325—A sur- 
vey of social psychology within the framework of 
clinical psychology. Pathological sociology is con- 
cerned with the distribution of illnesses in various 
population classes. Social pathology or sociatry in- 
vestigates the origins of group illnesses while it 
considers a group of people as an organism of its 
kind. Social psychiatry or social neuropsychiatry 
tries to find out whether conditions common in cer- 
tain groups (e. g. the employment of telephone opera- 
tors, the examinations of students) are causes of 
disturbances of the upper nervous activity —H. 
Bruni. 

9071. Tyagi, A. K. (Directorate Psychol. Res., 
Ministry Defence, New Delhi, India) Importance 
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of personality development and intelligence in the 
selection of candidates for the National Defence 
Academy. indian Journal of —— E 
1965, 2(1), 1-9.—A study of ratings of 882 
candidates 14% to 17% yr. of age who appeared before 
the Services Selection Boards for entry into the 
National Defence Academy at the end of 1961, the 
total number being 1100 that the candidates 
who had the advantage of certain environmental fa- 
cilities were rated higher on the personality qualities. 
This holds good at selection stage only, no study 
has been conducted to find out the validity of this 
statement either at the training stage or in a work 
situation. The ratings on power of expression were 
highly significant among the various groups, suggest- 
ing the importance of language in determining selec- 
tion, All the psychological tests were written tests 
and all the group tests were either written or spoken, 


the importance of expression.—U. Pareek. 
9072. Zebrowska, Maria. „Rozwoj sychologii 
w Polsce Ludowej (osiagniecia, br. perske- 


tywy). [The development of psychology in People’s 
Poland (its achievements, failures, and future per- 
spectives.).] Psychologia Wychowawesa, 1964, 7/21 
(5), 506-525.—A review of the development of 
psychology in Poland since 1950. Some of the obser- 
vations made were: the number of students in the 
field has tripled in the last 5 yr.; a comparable in- 
crease was made in the faculty; psychological thought 
is guided by the doctrine of materialism; although 
the research undertaken covers most of the areas of 
psychology, no general theme permeates it; team- 
work is lacking in research; the practical needs are 
not being met by the current research.—H. Kacskow- 
ski. 
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9073. Clark, Fogle C., & Hull, Larry D. (Evans- 
ville State Hosp., Ill.) The generation of random 
interval schedules. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(2), 131-133. 

9074. Ekman, Gosta; Frankenhaeuser, Mari- 
anne; Levander, Sonja, & Mellis, Inga. (U. Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Scales of unpleasantness of 
electrical stimulation. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 5(4), 257-261.—The subjective 
unpleasantness elicited by an AC current of 50 c/sec. 
applied to 2 fingers was scaled by 14 Ss using the 
methods of magnitude and of category estimation, 
9 current intensities, ranging between 2 and 10 times 
the individual sensation thresholds, were used as 
stimuli. A power function yielded a good fit to the 
magnitude-estimation data; the exponent was 1.81. 
The difference between this value and a considerably 
higher exponent reported by previous investigators 
was interpreted in terms of the wider stimulus range 
used in the present study. The relation between the 
category scale and the magnitude scale had the same 
general form as that found in several previous in- 
vestigations.—Journal abstract. 

9075. Hegge, Frederick W. (Brown U.) A 
simple Zener Diode voltage regulator. Journal of 
eu Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 

70. 

9076. Hérmann, Hans. (Berlin, Grunewaldstr, 

35, Germany) Kritische Bemerkungen zu einer 
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Untersuchung von F. Sixtl [Critical remarks to 
an investigation by F. Sixtl.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(4), 
667-670.—Sixtl (see 38: 4976) rejected Köhler's 
fading trace theory to account for time order errors. 
These remarks analyze his argumentation and find 
it not justified to draw such conclusion.—]V. J. 
her 
9077. Kaswan, Jaques; Young, Stephen, & 
Nakamura, Charles Մ. (Ս. California, Los An- 
geles) Stimulus determinants of choice behavior 
in visual pattern discrimination. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 441-449.—5 Ss 
participated in a forced-choice, pattern-recognition 
study. In each of a total of 10 sessions, Ss were 
required to identify tachistoscopic presentations from 
a set of 3 or 2 patterns. In separate sessions each Տ 
received 1 set of 3 patterns and 3 subsets of 2 pat- 
terns, the latter containing all the possible combina- 
tions of the 3-alternative set. Exposure durations 
ranged from 4 to 128 msec. It was assumed that 
spatial distance characteristics of the patterns and 
exposure duration were stimulus dimensions which 
help determine the perception of these patterns. This 
assumption was used to predict (a) the order of 
response probabilities to each pattern at different 
levels of exposure duration, (b) the accuracy of pat- 
tern identification as a function of exposure duration, 
and (c) the response probabilities to each pattern in 
2-alternative sets from the responses to these patterns 
in the 3-alternative set. The predictions were gen- 
erally confirmed, indicating that these stimulus di- 
mensions may contribute substantially to the deter- 
mination of choice behavior.—Journal abstract. 
9078. Kintz, B. L., Delprato, D. J., Mettee, D. 
R., Persons, C. E, & Schappe, R. H. (Ohio U.) 
e ex enter effect. Psychological Bulletin, 
1965, 63 (4), 223-232. Recent investigations in ex- 
perimental psychology have shown somewhat striking 
results which indicate that Es may and do influence 
their data. This problem was considered in relation 
to the areas of: experimental, counseling, and testing 
psychology. A historical review revealed that al- 
though the influence of E has been generally acknowl- 
edged, an unconcerned attitude towards this phe- 


is closely related to the counseling situation. Work- 
ers in this area have not only recognized but have 
E influence. In the field 
testing, have reported significant 
variability in Ss’ performances as a result of E 
(42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
9079. Kunnapas, Teodor; Malhammar, 
Swenson, Ola. 
dimensional tatio scaling and multidimensional 
Similarity of simple geometric figures. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(4), 249-256. 
—The Special case of purely qualitative multidimen- 
sional Similarity was studied in 4 experiments con- 
cerned with simple geometric figures, 


Factor analyses indicate that 


with parallelo- 
gram figures) there were 2 pairs of մարն related 
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subjective attributes which vary as a function of the 
difference between the horizontal and vertical axes 
of the parallelogram, and that in the "heterogeneous" 
experiments (different figures) there were 4 main in- 
dependent subjective attributes.—Jowrnal abstract. 

9080. Lachman, Roy, & Laughery, Kenneth R. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Letter association 
and uence norms. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(4), 103-104.—Single letter responses to each letter 
of the alphabet were collected from 1611 Ss. Sub- 
samples were instructed either to respond with asso- 
ciations or to attempt to reproduce letter sequences 
of the English language. The results differed in 
several ways from previous norms.—Journal abstract. 

9081. Lee, D., & Hutt, Corinne. (Park Hosp. 
Children, Oxford, England) A play-room designed 
for filming children: A note. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3-4), 263-265.— 
The construction of a camera tunnel, which provides 
a convenient and inobtrusive method for obtaining 
film records, is described.—J. M. Reisman. 

9082. O'Connell, Daniel C., & Crowley, John. 
(Harvard U.) Sequential presentation of visual 
stimuli. Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 30-31.—Apparatus 
suitable for use in a variety of research designs in 
short-term memory, problem solving, and visual per- 
ception is described. Management oí experimental 
conditions, recording, and data processing is facili- 
tated by on-line instrumentation with a PDP-4 
computer.—Journal abstract. 

9083. Parducci, Allen, & Sandusky, Arthur. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Distribution and 56- 
quence effects in judgment. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 450-459.—In a visual- 
recognition task, the proportion of trials for which 
a light flashed in the left of 2 closely spaced positions 
was either 2, .5, or .8. The proportion of correct 
identifications of each alternative varied inversely 
with its proportion of presentation. Most of this 
variation could be deduced from the Ist-order stimu- 
lus dependencies, Ss being more accurate following 
stimulus alternations than following stimulus repeti- 
tions. This suggests that the successive stimulus 
pairs were the effective stimuli. The results appear 
inconsistent with the data from studies of signal 
detection. Except when informational feedback is 
given, the sequential effects also appear inconsistent 
with a learning model for signal detection. A simple 
Thurstone model, elaborated to include a criterion 
band, describes both the stimulus and the response 
dependencies.—Journal abstract. 

9084. Peterson, Cameron R., Schneider, Robert 
J., & Miller, Alan J. (Ս. Colorado) Sample size 
and the revision of subjective probabilities. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 522- 
527.—This experiment investigates the relation 
between subjective probability and mathematical 
probability. Bayes’ theorem provides the correct 
revision of probabilities as a result of new data. New 
data, however, may come in different sized samples. 
This experiment measured the accuracy of subjective 
probability revision as a function of sample size. 
The results show that accuracy decreases as sample 
size increases; the function is negatively accelerated. 
The gain in amount of data processed by increasing 
the sample size is at the expense of accuracy.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


39: 9080-9090 


9085. Pishkin, V., & Wolfgang, A. (VA Hosp., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Electromyographic gra- 
dients in concept identification with numbers of 
irrelevant dimensions. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(1), 61-67.—Based upon the as 
sumption that information processing is related to - 
complexity of a task, an investigation was made 
to compile electromyographic (EMG) gradients and 
theoretical learning rates of concept identification 
(CI). 45 male schizophrenic Ss were assigned to 
one of 9 treatment conditions and given a certain CI 

rocedure and EMG recordings obtained. A 3x3 
actorial design was applied to CI error data. ‘The 
results indicate that complexity was a significant 
main effect in CI, significant differences for muscle 
action potentials and 3 complexity groups were ob- 
tained, and motivational factors and different degrees 
of tension were related to EMG gradients.—£, J. 
Kronenberger. 

9086. Pruitt, Dean G., & Hoge, Robert D. (U. 
Delaware) Strength of the relationship between 
the value of an event and its subjective probability 
as a function of method of measurement. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 483-489.— 
This study was designed to evaluate the strength of 
the relationship between the value of an event and 
the subjective probability of that event as measured 
by 3 distinct techniques. A positive relationship was 
found between these 2 variables under all conditions 
but diminished in strength as pressures for accuracy 
increased. The results were discussed in the light 
of Rotter's criticism of earlier studies. In addition, 
a comparison was made of the 3 methods of measure- 
ment, from which probability ratings emerged as the 
most reliable technique for studying reactions to 
objective probability displays—Journal abstract. 

9087. Scott, Keith G. (Ս. Connecticut) A de- 
vice for the timed punching of tapes for pro- 
grammers. Journal of the 3 Analysis 
of Behavior, 1965, 802), 105-106. 

9088. Saltz, Eli. (Wayne State U.) Spon- 
taneous recovery of letter- sequence habits. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 
304-307.—Dominant letter-sequence habits were ex- 
tinguished in 69 Ss and spontaneous recovery was 
measured 10 min., 1 hr., 2 hr., 3 hr., or 24 hr. after 
extinction. A significant (p Հ.01) degree oí spon- 
taneous recovery was measured across all Ss. Re- 
covery was asymptotic by 1 hr. after extinction.— 
Journal abstract, 

9089. Sixtl, Friedrich. (Psychol. Inst. U. Ham- 
burg, Germany) Erwiderung und Ergänzung zu 
Hórmanns Diskussion der Fading-Trace-Theory. 
[Reply and amplification of Hórmann's discussion 
of the fading trace theory.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(4), 
671-678.—If, as has been shown, the time error 
depends upon the delay interval between stimuli the 
refutation of the fading trace theory still stands.— 
W. J. Koppiiz. 

9090. Trentini, Giancarlo. Gli effetti psicologici 
delle piccole dosi di distillati alcoolici. [Psycho- 
logical effects of small doses of alcohol.]] Contributi 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 370-396.— 
Small doses of alcohol produce deterioration only in 
reaction time and tachistoscopic recognition—L. 
L’ Abate. 
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9091. Trentini, Giancarlo. Gli effetti psicologici 
delle piccole di distillati alcoolici: IL ո 
sotto 


tributi dell 
295.—Small doses of alcohol do not effect the per- 


9092. von Wright, J. M., & Mikkonen, V. (U. 
Turku, Finland) Changes in repeated reproduc- 
of weight as a function of adaptation level. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(4), 
239-248.— The retention of memorized weights was 
repeatedly tested by the reproduction method, the S's 
state of adaptation for weight being systematically 
changed between the tests. The reproduction scores 
were found to vary as approximately linear functions 
of the adaptation level. This relationship was un- 
affected by changes in the degree of learning of the 
memorized weight and in several other variables. 
The "anchoring" and retention of weight, and differ- 
ent indicators of adaptation level, are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 


Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 68-74. 
— To investigate the effects of differential reinforce- 
ment and the need for social approval upon decision 
making, 48 male schizophrenics were given 3 types 
of reinforcement over 60 trials and given negative or 
positive feedback. 
and low need-for-approval Ss. 
Ss on positive reinforcement influenced group deci- 
sions more than their negative controls, and Ss on 
negative reinforcement, although participating in 
group discussions, were least successful in influencing 
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fested the predicted significant quadratic component, 
—Journal abstract, 

9095. Yates, Aubrey J. (Ս. Western Australia) 
Effects of delayed auditory feedback on Morse 
transmission by skilled operators. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 467-475. —3 
experiments were carried out on the effects of delayed 
auditory feedback (DAF) on the transmission of let- 
ters by 6 skilled Morse code operators. In Exp. 1, 
random sequences of 8 letters were transmitted under 
3 conditions (each letter transmitted separately, con- 
tinuously at preferred rate, or continuously as fast 
as possible) at a constant delay time of 180 msec, 
In Exp. 2, the same sequences were transmitted as 
fast as possible at delays varying from 30 to 300 
msec. as well as under no delay. In Exp. 3, meaning- 
ful material was transmitted as fast as possible under 
a delay of 180 msec. The results showed that DAF 
produces a great increase in the number of errors 
made; that the errors almost always involve an addi- 
tional symbol or symbols; that letters involving 3 or 
4 symbols produce many more errors than letters 
involving 1 or 2 symbols.—Journal abstract. 

9096. Zucchi, M., & Aicardi, G. Relazioni tra 
gradienti EMG, indici di efficienza Տ atteggiamenti 
velocitá-precisione in un compito grafomotorio. 
[Relations between EMG indices of efficiency and 
speed-precision in a grapho-motor task.] Archivio 
di Psicologia Neurologia 6 Psychiatria, 1964, 25(5), 
421-443.—New criteria օք efficiency need to be 
created not only for EMG potentials of muscles 
involved in a task but also for muscles not directly 
involved —L. L’ Abate, 


Psycuopuysics 


9097. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide) Religious 
belief and judgment o£ brief duration. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 33-34.— Judgments 
about the duration of a brief exposure of religious 
and secular words showed that disbelievers consist- 
ently made more judgments of a “shorter” exposure 
for both classes of words.—Journal abstract. 

9098. Edgington, Eugene Տ. 
ada) A type of spurious constant error in magni- 


extent by E—Journal abstract, 
9099. Freeman, Ivan & Adam, June. (U. AL 
berta, Canada) Size-weight illusion and E aad 


Perceptual & Motor Տ kills, 
20(1), 63-68—An experiment was 


effect of the size-weight illusion 


affect the magnitude of th 
There Is at least a limitation on the operation of the 
Aaa Ee through a remote anchor.—Jour- 

9100. Gregson, R. A. M., & Russell, P N. (U. 
Canterbury, NZ) Psychophysical power law Sd. 
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ponent value for sucrose intensity. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 294.—Cross-modal ratio 
matching of sucrose samples tasted in pairs to line 
lengths, the latter being adjusted by Ss on a constant- 
sum display, gave a mean exponent value for sweet- 
ness of .622 + 154. This value is based on 20 Ss, 
each serving for 3 sessions. No systematic between 
sessions differences were found; individual differ- 
ences were consistent and marked.—Author abstract. 

9101. Haslam, Diana R. (U. Bristol) The in- 
fluence of stimulus scale-interval upon the assess- 
ment of pain threshold. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 65-68.—In 
an experiment concerning the influence of the scale 
of stimulus values upon the perception of heat-pain 
it was found that the value of the threshold stimulus 
is dependent upon the size of the steps between suc- 
cessive stimuli. The results are analysed in the light 
of a paper by Brown and Cane (1959) in which they 
point out that the value of a sensory threshold 
yielded by the Limiting Method is mathematically 
dependent upon the size of the steps between succes- 
sive values of the variable stimulus. The threshold 
values reported here are found to be dependent on 
the step-size between stimuli to a greater extent than 
that which would be predicted by Brown and Cane. 
—Journal abstract. 

9102. Hume, W. I., & Claridge, G. S. (U. Glas- 
gow, Scotland) A comparison of two measures 
of “arousal” in normal subjects. Life Sciences, 
1965, 4(5), 545-553.— The relation between the 2- 
flash threshold and level of skin potential was inves- 
tigated in a group of nonpatient Ss, for 6 flash 
durations. Only at the 1 msec. duration was the 
correlation significant (—0.51) and only then at the 
595 level. The discrepancy between these results 
and those reported by Venables for a virtually iden- 
tical experiment is thought to be due to sampling 
differences.—S. B. Coslett. 


9103. Kennedy, Wallace A., & Willcutt, Herman 
C. (Florida St. U.) An eight-difficulty-level 
discrimination problem. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(1), 26.—An oddity discrimination task 
involving 4 patterns, 1 different, was administered 
to 720 children. A theoretical difficulty rational was 
empirically demonstrated by a nearly linear relation- 
ship between 8 levels of difficulty created by moving 
l (most difficult) to 8 (least difficult) black squares 
in a 64-square black-and-white checkerboard. The 
difficulty criterion was latency between presentation 
of stimulus card on polarized glass screen and S's 
depression of 1 of 4 discrimination keys—Author 
abstract. 

9104. Lindsay, Peter H., Cuddy, Lola L., & 
Tulving, Endel. (U. Toronto) Absolute judg- 
ments of simultaneously presented visual and 
auditory stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 
211—212.—4 Ss made judgments about unidimensional 
visual and auditory stimuli. Stimuli were judged 
under 2 levels of stimulus duration—50 msec or 2 
sec., and 2 conditions of presentation—stimuli pre- 
sented singly from 1 modality or simultaneously from 
both modalities. For both stimulus duration, the 
amount of transmitted information per modality was 
less under conditions of simultaneous presentation. 
Results were discussed in relation to the problem of 
divisibility of attention—Journal abstract. 


39: 9101-9107 


9105. Luria, Տ. M. Effects օք continuously and 
discontinuously moving stimuli on the luminance 
threshold of a stationary stimulus. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(4), 418-425.— 
The effects of a moving line of light on the luminance 
threshold of a stationary target in its path have been 
compared for continuous and interrupted movement 
with 3 luminances of the moving line (2.0 to 0.023 
ft-L), 4 speeds (17° to 170°/sec), and 4 widths of 
interruption of movement about the target position 
(0.13* to 3.43°). For both the continuous and inter- 
rupted movement the target threshold generally varied 
(a) with the luminance of the line divided by its 
speed, and (b) with the temporal interval between 
the presentation of the target and the arrival of the 
moving line at the target position. At short temporal 
intervals the rise in threshold with increasing lumi- 
nance of the line was much greater than at long 
intervals, Although there were no substantial changes 
in the shapes of the functions, the point of maximum 
threshold rise was a function of speed. Both inhibi- 
tory and facilitative effects were magnified with ver 
small interruptions of movement but decreased wit 
larger interruptions.—Jowrnal abstract. 


9106. Mashhour, Madjid. (U. Stockholm, Swe- 
den) On Eisler's psychophysical differential equa- 
tion and his Fechnerian integration. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(4), 225-233.—The 
general psychophysical differential equation (GPDE) 
for calculating "intrasubjective" relations, is re- 
viewed and it is argued that: (a) the use of calculus 
and Weber functions are unnecessary for the deter- 
mination of such relations: simple algebraic methods 
are available; (b) Taylor's expansion in the deriva- 
tion of GPDE is not necessary: a short cut method 
is suggested and applied instead; (c) GPDE is un- 
tenable as an empirical model, for it is based on 1 
definition and 1 assumption which are both arbitrary 
and purely mathematical. (d) The sources of error 
in the validation procedures used by Eisler are 
pointed out; (e) by means of a validity test and the 
due treatment of 12 sets of experimental data, the 
Fechnerian integration as well as GPDE are in- 
validated.—Journal abstract. 


9107. McGavren, Musetta. (State U. Iowa) 
Memory of brief auditory durations in comparison 
discriminations. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(2), 
249-260.—The effect of varying intervals of delay 
between the presentation of a standard and a compari- 
son auditory stimulus was investigated. The hy- 
pothesis that an optimal interval for making com- 
parison judgments would have to be long enough 
to allow identification of the 1st stimulus was sup- 
ported. Ss who performed most poorly tended to 
require a longer intra-pair interval for their optimal 
performance than did the group as a whole. Appre- 
ciably more errors were made by Ss when the com- 
parison stimuli appeared first in the pair than when 
the standard stimulus was presented first. It was 
suggested that whatever had been remembered when 
the standard duration appeared first could be retained 
over an interval at least 12000 msec. in length and 
allow optimal comparison judgments of the 2 tones 
while no such “memory” for the comparison stimuli 
could be retained beyond the optimal interval of 1500 
msec.—Journal abstract. 
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9108. Ottander, C. & Eisler, H. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden) H in the continuum of sub- 
jective velocity. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 6(1), 49-51.—Hysteresis, ie. the 
difference between subjective midpoints of sensory 
distances when stimuli are presented in ascending 
and descending order was studied for subjective ve- 
locity by using a modified method of sensory bisec- 
tion, hysteresis effect found differed both with 
regard to its size and the position of the subjective 
midpoints from an earlier experiment in which the 
same authors employed an estimation procedure.— 
Journal abstract, 
9109. Pitz, Gordon F. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Magnitude scales of line lengths. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(8), 213-214.—A comparison was 
made of magnitude estimation and magnitude pro- 
duction methods of scaling line lengths. Magnitude 
estimates gave functions with exponents significantly 
less than 1, and which were affected by the size and 
resence or absence of the standard during judgment. 
fagnitude production scales were more regular in 
form, were not affected by attributes of the standard, 
and had slopes of approximately 1.—Journal abstract. 
9110, Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) Simi- 
larity in stimulus material and stimulus task on 
de eg of a new scale of judgment. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69 3), 241-245. 
—180 Ss were tested individually, 36 Ss in each of 
5 groups, in order to examine the effects of 2 differ- 
ent prior set task situations and 2 different prior set 
anchoring stimulus materials on the formation ofa 
new scale of judgment. The control group was given 
a prearranged order of a test series of ք weighted 
cardboard containers and asked to judge each weight 
as heavy, medium, or light. 2 of the experimental 
groups were asked Ist to make judgments of a series 
of books ranking them in heaviness or to make judg- 
ments on a series of plastic weighted containers 
before being given the test series of weights. 2 other 
experimental groups were asked Ist to alphabetize 
books or alphabetize the plastic weighted containers 
as an irrelevant task before being given the pre- 
arranged 12 weighted containers. The results con- 
firm earlier research that the control group shows 
a gradual adjustment of the scale of judgment to 
the objective scale of weights over a period of ex- 
posure. Also the results show that those Ss having 
handled the plastic weighted containers Ist showed 
greater displacement of the new scale than the groups 
exposed to books. The task Situation, weighing or 
alphabetizing, failed to produce any significant dis- 
placement.—Journal abstract. 
9111, White, B. Jack, & Alter, Richard D. (Ս. 
Utah) Dogmatism, authoritarianism, and con- 
trast effects in judgment. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 102.—The study assessed the 
combined effects of dogmatism and authoritarianism 
(D-F) on judgments of a series of lifted weights 
during a training session and an anchoring session, 
Contrary to expectations based on earlier work with 
the F scale, high D-F Ss did not differ from low 
D-F Ss in the number or range of judgmental cate- 
gories used in the training session. In line with 
the results of previous studies, high D-F Ss were 
more resistant to change, ie. evidenced less contrast 
effect, when a remote anchor was presented than 
were low D-F Ss.—Journal abstract. 
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9112. Alberoni, Francesco, Contributo allo stu- 
dio dei rapporti fra percezione e linguaggio: Le 
€ il con nella percezione delle figure piane. [Con- 
tribution to study of the relationship between percep- 
tion and language: The "and" and "the" with in 
perception of flat figures.] Contributi dell'Istituto di 
Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 106-123.—" And“ is used 
when the S perceives 2 different figures which are 
united. "With" is used when the S perceives a 
figure which is being broken up. This differentiation 
illustrates some of the relationships between percep- 
tion and language.—L. L'Abate. 

9113. Alberoni, Francesco. [Perception and 
language.] Contributi dell'Istituto. di Psicologia, 
1962, No. 24, 101-105.—The problem of perception 
must be reexamined in the light of language as an 
intervening variable.—L, L'Abate. 

9114. Alexander, Joe B., & Gudeman, Howard 
E. (Hawaii State Hosp.) Perceptual and inter- 
personal measures of field dependence. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 79-86.— This study was 
concerned with the relationship between perceptual 
and interpersonal measures of dependence for a sam- 
ple of 60 male Ss. 4 groups of alcoholics, 1 group of 
hospitalized psychiatric patients, and a group of nor- 
mals were compared on the Rod and Frame Test and 
3 laboratory interpersonal tasks to evaluate the hy- 
pothesis that perceptual and interpersonal dependence 
measures are significantly related. The results only 
partially confirmed the hypothesis. The over-all cor- 
relation was significant, as was the over-all correla- 
tion for 4 groups of alcoholics. Only 2 of the 6 sub- 
group correlations, however, were significant. These 
results suggest the need for further study, using larger 
sample sizes, to determine the specific relationship of 
the 2 variables. Journal abstract. 

2115. Ammons, C. ԷԼ, & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Perception bibliography: XVII. 

‘ological index No. 13, 1906. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 96-98.—74 items from this 
volume are relevant to perceptual problems. 
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matched the brightness of the fi 
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ity.) Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, 
No. 24, 273-306.—An historico- systematic introduc- 
tion to the topic of perception and personality.—L. 
L'Abate. 

9118. Bokander, Ingvar. (Lund U. Sweden) 
A stereoscope designed for use in research on 
motivated perception. Psychological Research Bul- 
letin, 1964, 4(9), 6 p.—A portable and easily ma- 
neuvered stereoscope is described which is modified 
for research on motivated perception. The instru- 
ment is constructed for 5 X 5 cm slides, The light- 
intensities, and the exposure times can be varied 
independently in both of the picture fields, The con- 
vergence and accommodation of the eyes can be main- 
tained between different picture exposures with the 
aid of a special construction detail which also gives 
variable adaptation light. The instrument is adjust- 
able for height and may be tilted to any convenient 
angle.—Journal abstract. 


9119. Buis, C. Experimenteel psychologische 
aspecten van de optische ambitendentie. [Experi- 
mental psychological characteristics of the optical 
ambitendency.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 19(3), 269-285.—"'Optical ambitend- 
ency" is observable when "2 in opposite directions 
moving groups of optical contrasts are simultaneously 
present in the visual field." The alternating percep- 
tion of the 2 images may be in contrast to other 
reversal processes (e.g. reversal of cube perspective) 
and may be measured electrically from the optokinetic 
nystagmus which results from the movement of con- 
trasts. It appears difficult to influence the duration 
of phases at will but there appear to be individual dif- 
ferences in the perception of movement to the left or 
right. Furthermore, a method was developed which 
permits measurement of the degree of psychological 
effort required to suppress reversal.—J. C. Brengel- 
mann, 


9120. Carr, W. J., & McGuigan, Derrill I. (Tem- 
ple U.) Stimulus basis and modification of visual 
cliff performance in the rat. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(1), 25-29. 


9121. Chainova, L. D. 

Eksperimental’naya ustanovka dlya distantsion- 
nogo perimetricheskogo issledovaniya zriteľnykh 
vospriyatii. [Experimental setup for the investiga- 
tion of visual perception by means of a remotely con- 
trolled perimenter.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 
1, 159-160. 

9122. Cratty, Bryant J. (Ս. California) Per- 
ceptual alterations of veer by interpolated move- 
ment experience. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(1), 
22-28.—64 university students walked through 
straight and curved pathways without vision, and 
afterwards each reported his perceptions of the direc- 
tion in which he had veered, or whether he had 
traveled in a straight line. It was found that sig- 
nificant differences occurred in the percentage of Ss 
who reported perceiving a slight veer in their gait 
pattern after they had walked in a markedly curved 
pathway, and after walking in a straight pathway. It 
was concluded that perceptions of veer can be altered 
measurably by recent and relatively brief, interpolated 
movement experiences. A ournal abstract. 


9123. Day, R. H., & Power, R. P. (Ս. Sydney) 
Apparent reversal (oscillation) of rotary motion 


(Moscow State Մ.) 
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in depth: An investigation and a general theory. 
Psychological Review, 1965, 72(2), 117-127.—3 ex- 
planations of apparent reversals (oscillation) of ro- 
tary motion in depth attribute this effect to misjudg- 
ment of orientation. These explanations are based 
mainly on observations of a trapezoidal "window" in 
rotation. The experiments reported here show that 
perspective effects in a trapezoidal window do not in- 
crease reversal frequencies and that other shapes in 
addition to a trapezoid exhibit the effect with similar 
frequencies, They also failed to confirm that mis- 
judgments of orientation are a causal condition of 
apparent reversals. A general theory in terms of an 
identity of projected (retinal) motion characteristics 
for clockwise and anticlockwise motion is proposed 
with supporting evidence. This theory is sufficiently 

eral to explain apparent reversals (fluctuations) 
in the orientation in depth of static figures and ob- 
jects and to explain also the kinetic depth effect. All 
these phenomena are held to derive from an identity 
of retinal projections for 2 or more motions or orien- 
tations of an object in space. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


9124. Fillenbaum, Samuel; Schiffman, H. Rich- 
ard, & Butcher, James. (U. North Carolina) Per- 
ception of off-size versions of a familiar object 
under conditions of rich information. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 298-303.—An 
experiment was conducted replicating and extending 
an earlier study by Slack in which size estimates of 
off-size versions of a familiar object had been found 
to regress to familiar size, under conditions of rich 
environmental information. Size and distance esti- 
mates were obtained for normal, oversized, and under- 
sized chairs (and control stakes and abstract con- 
structions) located on a dirt road at various distances 
from S. There was no tendency for either size or 
distance judgments to be systematically biased as a 
function of familiar size; Slack's findings were not 
replicated. These results do not support any position 
which argues that familiar size is one of the major 
operative determinants of apparent size, under or- 
dinary circumstances of observation in a richly in- 
formative environment.—Journal abstract. 


9125. Foote, Warren E., & Havens, Leston L. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Cent., Boston) Stim- 
ulus frequency: Determinant of perception or re- 
sponse? Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 153-154. 
— 2 stimulus variables, frequency of word usage and 
word configuration, were investigated tachistoscop- 
ically by a method designed to separate their effects 
on perception and verbal responding. Configurational 
differences appeared to alter perception. Differences 
in frequency of usage, however, were associated 
only with changes in response probability.—Journal 
abstract. 


9126. Frances, Ք. (Ս. Paris, France) Étude 
comparative de deux conduites perceptives: 
L'identification de Pespèce et la distinction des 
différences. [Comparative study of two types of per- 
ceptual activity: Identification and discrimination.] 
Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 
1964, No. 3, 281-294.—Mutilated number forms were 
presented tachistoscopically to college students under 
several conditions. Irrespective of pretraining, iden- 
tification varies significant with the degree of uncer- 
tainty (as defined by the instructions), while dis- 
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crimination does ոօէ vary with uncertainty. For a 
given number of trials learning is greater for dis- 
crimination than for identification—M. L. Simmel. 

9127. Fried, Robert, & Lathrop, Richard G. 
(Douglas Coll.) Effect of extraneous stimulation 
on the visual perception of verticality: A failure 
to replicate. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 69(3), 327-328—A partial replication of a 

revious study of the visual perception of the vertical. 
Under conditions of unilateral auditory stimulation, 
and with the head held firmly in place, 20 Ss adjusted 
a line segment until it appeared vertical. A pre- 
viously reported shift in apparent vertical was not 
obtained. It is suggested that change in body attitude 
may be responsible for changes in apparent vertical 
under conditions of unilateral stimulation.—Journal 
abstract. 

9128. Gardner, Beatrice T., & Wallach, Lise. 
(U. Nevada) Shapes of figures identified as a 
baby's head. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
(1), 135-142 — The difference in shape between a 
profile view of the head of the infant and of the adult 
was used to derive a formula which yields a family of 
shapes, ranging from extremely exaggerated adult 
heads to extremely exaggerated baby heads. These 
figures were shown in pairs on a projection screen to 
146 undergraduate women and 46 undergraduate men, 
who were instructed to judge which figure was more 
babyish. The results show that this dimension of 
head shape was an effective determinant of such judg- 
ments and that it included distorted figures which 
were more optimal than the accurate representation 
of the baby's head—Journal abstract, 

9129. Granovskaya, Ք. M. & Ganzen, V. A. 
(Moscow State U.) O roli motornogo zvena 
zritel’noi sistemy pri opoznanii ob"ekta po vnesh- 
nemu konturu. [The role of the motor component 
of the visual response in the perception of an object 
by its external contour.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 1, A mathematical description of a the- 
oretical model of visual Perception is presented, based 
on the assumption that eye movements and the scan- 
ning of contours are essential for visual perception, 
The validity of the model was tested by means of 
3 experiments in which 33 Ss participated. The Ss’ 


16(3), 190-199.—Intersensory 
when ambient light modifies the subjective estimation 
of gustatory intensity differences; was measured. 
Artificial light at 2 intensities and citric acid at con- 
centrations of .00115, .00100 and .00085 gm/ml in 
tap water were used with 24 Ss, mean age 209 yr. 
Mean relative intensity ratings fitted a linear trace 
decay model almost exactly, leaving a very small 
superimposed intersensory effect. Examination of 
significant heteroscedasity ($ Հ.00001) in results 
related to changes in illumination showed large inter- 
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subject differences ` some Ss showed consistent facil- 
itation and others a consistent opposite effect with 
increased illumination. The intersensory effect is 
probably multiplicative on perceived intensities, and 
not consistent with a simple absolute threshold shift 
effect. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9131. Haber, Ralph Norman. (Yale U.) Effect 
of prior knowledge of the stimulus on word-recog- 
nition processes. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 69(3), 282-286.—Giving Տ knowledge օք 
the stimulus word immediately prior to its exposure 
increased the probability of S being able to perceive 
all of the letters of the word (p < .001). While a 
difference in probability of perception of the letters 
was found for rare as compared to frequent words 
(p <.001), this difference completely disappeared 
when S had prior knowledge of the word. Both of 
these findings seemed consistent with a response in- 
terpretation of word-recognition processes, However, 
giving S repeated exposures of the word increased 
the probability of seeing the letters, regardless of 
whether he had prior knowledge of the word, a result 
interpreted as quite inconsistent with response proc- 
esses. Examination of Ss’ reports showed that they 
were perceiving letters, not making guesses about the 
word, and that the percept of the letters gradually in- 
creased in clarity, quite independently of whether they 
knew the word.—Journal abstract, 

9132. Hay, John Շ., Pick, Herbert L., & Ikeda, 
Karren. (Smith Coll.) Visual capture produced 
by prism spectacles, Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(8), 215-216.—A Study of the immediate effects 
(rather than the after-effects) of viewing one’s hand 
through a wedge prism. The “feel” of the hand is 
found to be pulled towards the displaced optical stim- 
ulus, and this effect is termed visual capture (after 
Tastevin). The effect of capture lingers after the 
€yes are covered, and this residue may be related to 
the aftereffects hitherto studied.—Journal abstract. 


t brief exposures of English and 
Turkish words at 3 different fixed durations. A sig- 
nificant effect of jog exposures was found in 

.001) indicating that this effect 


contribute to 2 antagonistic 
effects. Journal abstract. 
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consistent “apparent” shape judgment.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

9135. Makino, Tatsuro, & Ueno, Takehiro. 
(Waseda U., Japan) Methodological studies of 
size constancy: II. Gradient of visual field as a 
determinant of size constancy. Japanese Psycho- 
logical Research, 1964, 6(3), 136-144.—A theory is 
developed with respect to size constancy in 2 stimuli 
comparison situation. 2 kinds of polar comparisons 
between the standard and comparison stimuli pre- 
sented at different distances, are enunciated; one is 
comparison of occlusion, and the other is comparison 
of proportionality. The gradient in visual field was 
experimentally treated as a physically controllable 
variable for these comparisons, Results are: (a) 
Perceived size varies as a function of gradient in 
visual field. (b) Under nonreductive condition, the 
physical-parallel gradient has larger effect upon per- 
ceived size than the retinal-parallel gradient. Under 
reductive condition, the opposite result is obtained. 
(c) The gradient of visual field has larger effect in 
monocular observation than in binocular one. (d) 
Constancy of large square is higher than that of small 
one.—Journal abstract. 

9136. Mandriota, Frank J. (Princeton U.) Vis- 
ual velocity discrimination: Effects of “blanking” 
the stimulus. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 
159-160.—Weber ratios were obtained for visual 
velocity discrimination under two stimulus conditions 
which differed only with regard to the presence of 
visible continuous motion. Discrimination of velocity 
under normal conditions was compared with dis- 
crimination under “blanked” conditions. In the lat- 
ter, Ss saw only the initial and final positions of a 
target separated in time by intervals comparable to 
the duration of the motions seen under the former 
condition, Difference thresholds for blanked motion 
are approximately double those for continuous motion 
over a wide range of velocities—Journal abstract. 

9137. Mashhour, M. (Drottninggatan 95A, Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Psychophysical relations in the 
perception of velocity. Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksell, 1964.—The Ist part օք this paper deals with 
general methodological problems in psychophysics. 
The 2nd part describes an electronic apparatus for ex- 
periments on visual perception of velocity and reports 
on studies concerning among others: relationship be- 
tween and interaction of subjective time, space and 
velocity and the validity of Brown’s law in this con- 
nection; an analysis of the central latency in reaction 
time to motion into perceptual and motor components ; 
velocity as a dimension of intensity and its neuro- 
physiological bases; the nature of eye-movements, 
motion, and stability of the retinal image; the role 
of the extraocular muscles in the perception of 
velocity. Author abstract. 

9138. McLaughlin, Samuel C., & Rifkin, Ken- 
neth I. (Tufts U.) Change in straight ahead dur- 
ing adaptation to prism. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(4), 107-108.—The course of adaptation to 
prism was examined by recording S's localization of 
(a) an object which was objectively straight ahead 
and (b) straight ahead. It was found that, as the ob- 
ject of regard changed in apparent position and came 
to be localized correctly, straight ahead changed con- 
comitantly with it. Mean data for 20 Ss with a 25 
diopter prism showed that, of the total change in 
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localization during adaptation to the prism, 71% re- 
sulted from a concomitant change in the test stimulus 
and straight ahead, while only 29% could be at- 
tributed to a reduction in the disparity between the 
test stimulus and straight ahead. Journal abstract. 

9139. Minard, James G. (U. Pittsburgh, Sch. 
Med.) Response-bias interpretation of “Percep- 
tual Defense" A selective review and an evalua- 
tion of recent research. Psychological Review, 
1965, 72 (1), 74-88.—An altered recognition threshold 
to emotion-arousing stimuli (perceptual defense) has 
been explained as the result of purely verbal-response 
biases, of the sort measurable in responses to blank 
slides. If true, such an explanation suggests many 
previous results are nonperceptual (and practically 
indefensible). However, studies supporting such a 
view have often used an approach which is demon- 
strably oversimplified. Other studies, in which re- 
sponse bias and perceptual defense are simutlaneously 
measured, refute a response-bias interpretation, and 
support the use of explanations which allow the stim- 
ulus a greater role. Techniques for measuring re- 
sponse bias are described.—Journal abstract. 

9140. Moustgaard, Kristian. (Ս. Kobenhavn, 
Denmark) On adequate descriptions in the psy- 
chology of perception. Nordisk Psykologi, 1964, 
16(6), 287-304.—The importance of observing dif- 
ferences between the object for and the result of a 
description is stressed. One of them is the problem 
of achieving sufficient description in psychological 
experimentation. The example of autokinetic phe- 
nomena is given, in which the accurate method is 
recommended but no explanation of "accurate" is 
given. This autokinetic can be defined only as nu- 
merous possible subjective phenomena in the auto- 
kinetic situations. In this case, the limitations of 
"numerous" can be defined only by systematic changes 
of methods of description, the mental set of Ss, and 
also the sample of Տտ. (20 ref.) —O. I. Jacobsen. 


9141. Perugia, Angelo.  Fattori determinanti 
apprendimento di configurazioni percettive. 
[Factors determining the learning of perceptive con- 
figurations.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 
1962, No. 25, 133-163.—The ability to perceive 
globally and immediately is related to personality 
factors such as extratensiveness.—L. L'Abate. 

9142. Poulton, E. C., Simmonds, D. C. V., War- 
ren, Richard M., & Webster, John C. (U. Wis- 
consin) Prior context and fractional versus 
multiple estimates of the reflectance of Grays 
against a fixed standard. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 496-502.—850 unsophisti- 
cated Os each made multiple estimates of darkness or 
fractional estimates of lightness on the same gray 
variables against a white standard called 1 or 100, 
respectively. On a normal plot the median estimates 
were approximately linear against reflectance. The 
multiple estimates were linear against the fractional 
estimates, whereas a reciprocal relationship is pre- 
dicted by transducer theory. The slope depended 
upon the order of the variables; the ratio of the 
greatest to the smallest slope ranged between 2.1 and 
1.2 to 1 (ք <.01 or better). Conclusion: unsophisti- 
cated Os can estimate sensory magnitudes systemati- 
cally, but the nature and size of the units they use 
are determined by present and prior experimental 
conditions.—Journal abstract, 
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9143. Polidora, V. J. Stimulus correlates of 
visual pattern PRE 


by humans: Area 
and contour. /owrsal ` րտա — Psychology, 
1965, 69(3), 221-223.—This experiment was a repli- 
cation with human Ss of an carlier one with rhesus 
monkeys, Human proficiency of discriminating visual 
metric patterns was virtually perfect and less directly 
related to the area and contour dimensions of these 
patterns than was the performance of monkeys on the 
same discrimination problems.—Jowrnal abstract. 

9144. Rock, Irvin, & McDermott, William. The 
perception of visual angle. Acta Psychologica Am- 
sterdam, 1964, 22(2), 119-134—The hypothesis: 
that Տ can perceive in terms of visual angle. Os 
compared 2 objects under complete reduction condi- 
tions. matched sizes accurately. To rule out 
the possibility that the matches were made on the 
basis of assumed equidistance of the 2 objects (thus 
yielding objective sizes) the Os also were required 
to indicate the relative distances of the 2 objects. 
The distance judgments gave no support to the 
hypothesis of assumed equidistance. An attempt was 
made to demonstrate directly that the reduction ob- 
ject was not perceived as having a definite objective 
size. The O compared the reduction standard with 
a variable object seen with full binocular cues. The 
variable object was presented at 2 different distances. 
If the j ts of the standard were in terms of 
objective size, matches at the 2 distances would re- 
main constant; ií they were in terms of visual 

le, matches at the 2 distances would have to 
differ. The latter proved to be the case. Judgments 
of relative distance again ruled out an interpretation 
in terms of assumed distance. The results were taken 
to mean that visual angle per se is available to phe- 
nomenal experience as a sensation of pure em 
xe a from its apparent objective size—G. 

ubin-Rabson. 

9145. Rock, Irvin. (Yeshiva U.) Adaptation 
to a minified image. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(4), 105-106.—When Ss are to an optically 
mini image, objects at first appear diminutive. 

It was shown that with continued exposure a process 
of adaptation takes place in the direction of veridical 
Size perception. Purely visual information is a suffi- 
cient condition and movement is not a necessary 
condition for such adaptation—Journal abstract, 

9146, Schiller, Peter H. (Massachusetts Inst, 
Technology) Backward ing for letters. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, (1), 47-50.— This 
study investigated extent of backward masking for 
letters under conditions where test stimulus and 
masking stimulus were the same or different. 2 
response measures were used, detection of location 
and identification of the test stimulus. The extent 
of masking, as assessed by detecting location, was 
greater when test and masking stimuli were identical ; 
as assessed by identification, masking was greater 
when test and masking stimuli were different.— 
Journal abstract, 

9147. Schiller, Peter H. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Metacontrast interference as deter- 

mined by a method of comparisons. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 279-285.—Interaction be- 
tween successively presented visual stimuli with adja- 
cent contours was investigated in order to see whether 
maximal metacontrast which appears typically at 
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intermediate interstimulus intervals (ISI) is also 
obtainable when a method of comparisons is em- 
ployed where several interference stimuli are shown, 
only 1 of which is preceded by a test stimulus. When 
ան a method is used, for the 2 highly practiced Ss 
employed in this study data showed that the Ist 
stimulus was nearly always detectable at intermediate 
ISIs (50 to 100 msec.). However, when the dura- 
tion of the test stimulus was very short, its de- 
tectability decreased as the interstimulus interval 
decreased, becoming maximal at the shortest inter- 
stimulus interval. Similar findings were obtained 
with the method of comparisons when the succes- 
sively presented stimuli overlapped.—Journal ab- 
struct. 

9148. Shapiro, M. B., & Beech, H. R. (Inst. 
Psychiatry, London, England) General implications 
of the block design rotation effect. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 306.--1 general impli- 
cation of the block design rotation effect might be 
that it is the outcome of identifiable differences be- 
tween the visual perceptual properties of the model 
and of the reproduction situations. Such properties 
also provide the basis for predicting differences be- 
tween drawn reproductions and their models. Em- 
Pirical evidence is cited of predictable differences in 
shape and internal proportions, and differences oppo- 
site to prediction in the case of size of drawn repro- 
ductions.—Author abstract, 

9149. Shontz, Franklin C. (U. Kansas) Influ- 
ence of measurement conditions on size estimates 
Of body parts. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 469-475—In Exp. I, 48 
undergraduate students provided ascending and de- 
scending judgments of the sizes of 9 personal body 
parts and 6 non-body-part objects. Body-part esti- 
mates proved to be more sensitive to starting position 
effects than responses to non-body-part objects. In 
Exp. 11, 72 Ss judged similar stimuli, using 2 re- 
sponse modes under 3 sets of visual and 2 postural 
conditions. All size estimates were found to be 
sensitive to variations in response mode and visual 
conditions. Postural effects were not significant. 
The results suggested a patterning of body-part size 
estimation tendencies that is relatively independent 
of objective body-part size and that remains con- 
sistent across many measurement situations.—Journal 
abstract, 


0 K. Depth perception: 
33 ae aon of rod-width on ta 
iscrimination. ian Journal of Psychology, 1963, 
38(3), 101-105.—A modified Howard-Dolman appa- 
ratus was used, with 23 undergraduate and graduate 
The hypothesis that distance discrimina- 


comparison rod, before the S makes his adjustment, 
buy 75 Geh SE in discrimination was accepted. 
9151. Stanley, Gordon. A study of i 

) ley, 85 ly of some varia- 

bles influencing the Ansbacher shrinkage effect. 
Acta Psychologica Amsterdam, 1964, 22(2), 109-118. 
ar bacha reported that a rotating arc not followed 
y the eye could appear as a dot when seen peripher- 
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ally. In the present experiment Տ was required to 
discriminate between “dots” and arcs when the latter 
were more than 10 times the of the dots. 
These arcs were either ga. or unbroken 


from dots was expected on the basis 
to the Ansbacher effect. A 

lines were misclassified as but no significant 
differences in the proportion of such errors was 
obtained for the 3 kinds of arc. Some further check 
on the basically 27 account was Sege 
by using perceptual experience as a variable, e 


imately 


was a significant decrease in the pri ion of dot 
judgments after more experience.. Rubin-Rabson, 
9152. Taylor, James G. Defence Res. Med. 


Lab. Toronto, Canada) The vioral basis of 
perceived size and distance. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 19(1), 1-14,—It is suggested that 
perceived distance is a function of behavior that is 
quantitatively adjusted to the distances of objects. 
This behavior is conditioned to compound stimuli 
whose components include changes of stimulation due 
to movement. If some of the cues, and particularly 
those that depend on movement, are eliminated ex- 
perimentally, there is a quantitative decrease in the 
behavior that tends to be evoked, with a consequent 
shrinkage in perceived distance. This accounts for 
the common finding that perceived distance is a nega- 
tively accelerated increasing function of distance. 
Perceived size is a function of behavior quantitatively 
adjusted to the dimensions of objects. If this be- 
havior can be evoked by objects at a distance we get 
size constancy. In this case the cues include those 
that are conditioned to distance responses, and the 
result is size-distance invariance. This invariance 
is disrupted by cue reduction. For example, elimi- 
nation of distance cues dependent on motion results 
in increasing overestimation of size as distance in- 
creases. 2 size illusions are explained in terms of 
the theory. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9153. Vetter, Robert J. (A. Einstein Coll. Med.) 
Perception of ambiguous figure-ground patterns 
as a function of past experience. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 183-188.—The role of 
past experience in influencing the perception of an 
ambiguous figure-ground (FG) was studied. The 
task was to state whether the left or right 
halves of FGs were seen as figures. For 15 
Ss there was prior training comprising the esthetic 
judgment of the left 76 of each of these FGs, while 
15 additional Ss judged the right 16. A control group 
received no training (N= 20). The majority of 
shapes perceived as the figure in the FGs were the 
shapes judged during the training (p Հ.05). Based 
on the findings of this and previous work it was 
proposed that a change in FG organization cannot 
Occur unless the shape seen as the ground acquires 
a greater degree of distinctiveness compared to the 
opposite shape.—Journal abstract. 


9154. Wallach, Hans, & Kravitz, Jerome H. 
(Swarthmore Coll.) The measurement of the con- 
stancy of visual direction and of its adaptation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 217-218.— The fact 
that one perceives the visual field as stationary during 
head movements was studied. It has been correctly 
argued that this is the result of a compensating proc- 
ess by which the head movement is taken into ac- 
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count, but its function has never been investigated 

demonstrating that it is adaptable. We de- 
ve a technique for measuring the accuracy with 
which it operates. This technique made it possible 
to answer the question: What latitude of motion of 
a visual target during a head movement is compatible 
with its being perceived as stationary? It also en- 
abled us to measure with precision partial adaptation 
to goggles that alter the relationship among visual 
directions, whereas previously only verbal reports 
of the visual field's apparent motion or rest have had 
to serve. Rapid adaptation to optical minification is 
reported,—Journal abstract. 

9155. Wright, Nancy A, & Abbey, David Տ. 
(U. Manitoba) Perceptual deprivation tolerance 
and adequacy of defenses. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 35-38.—The Rorschach test was 
administered to 14 Ss who had endured a week of 
perceptual deprivation and to 7 Ss who had termi- 
nated isolation prematurely. An Index of Control, 
equivalent to the proportion of Defense Demand to 
Effectiveness of Defense, was derived for each S. 
Groups with High- and Mid-control Indices tended 
to be composed of successful Ss whereas the group 
with a Low-Control Index tended to be composed of 
unsuccessful isolation Ss. (18 ref.)—Journal ab- 
tract. 

9156. Zusne, Leonard. (Purdue U.) Moments 
of area and of the perimeter of visual form as 
predictors of tion performance. Journal 
of Experimental. Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 213-220. 

experiments were performed to evaluate the use- 
fulness of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th moments of distribu- 
tion of the area and of the perimeter of random shapes 
as predictors of performance in a discrimination task. 
Repeated measures of RT were taken on 44 Ss who 
responded to 80 G- choice oddity-! problems de- 
fined by the presence or absence of a difference in 
the 3 moments. Both moments of area and of the 
perimeter proved to be significant (p Հ.01) pre- 
dictors of performance. Computer method for the 
computation of moments is presented, and the differ- - 
ence between the 2 types of moments, methodological 
problems, their solution, and the advantages of mo- 
ments as compared to other form measures are dis- 
cussed. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Illusions 


9157. Flores d'Arcais, G. B. (U. Padua, Italy) 
Über die Wirkung figuraler Merkmale auf die 
entstehende "induzierte Bewegung." [Regarding 
the effect of figural influences upon the resulting 
induced movement.] Psychologische Forschung, 
1965, 28(2), 153-178.—108 Ss served in an experi- 
ment designed to investigate induced movement with 
28 configurations. A completely homogeneous field 
facilitated induced movement, whereas distance and 
size had a more pronounced effect on induced move- 
ment as compared to fixation and intensity, which 
exerted a much weaker effect upon movement.— 
W. B. Essman. 

9158. Freedman, Sanford J., & Marks, Patrica 
A. (Tufts U.) Visual imagery produced by 
rhythmic photic stimulation: Personality corre- 
lates and phenomenology. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(1), 95-112.—Relationships between 
descriptions of visual imagery produced by rhythmic 
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photic stimulation and a number օք personality tests 
are studied. Individuals who manifested the ability 
to sus their generalized reality-orientation de- 
scri more imagery; imagination and suggesti- 
bility also seemed to be important. Ss' expectations 
about what they would see influenced their reports, 
although comprehension of the experimental design, 
fatigue and motivation were not relevant. The cor- 
related personality variables indicate a close relation- 
ship with other types of visual imagery; the phe- 
nomenology fits a synthesized description of sensory 
deprivation, mescaline, and hypnagogic imagery. (32 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9159, Goto, T. (Nagoya U.) An experimental 
study of perception of parallel lines of identical 
size. Especially in relation to the filled-unfilled 

illusion. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 35(2), 

227-234.—The experiment was designed to examine 

the relationship between the visual displacement of 
the 2 end lines and the magnitude of illusion in the 
filled-unfilled illusion. Results indicate that the mag- 
nitude of illusion increased and then decreased with 
the increase of the number of intervening lines, but 
each of the 2 end lines was found to be under the 
field force to be “underestimated.” In addition, the 

2 phenomena were found to be closely related.— 

A. Barclay. 

9160. Holt-Hansen, Kristian. (Copenhagen U., 
Denmark) Oscillation experienced in the percep- 
tion of a vertical straight line. Life Sciences, 1965, 
4(2), 227-250.—Experiments have been made with a 
vertical straight line about 17 cm long as stimulus. 
The experiments were carried out in a dim light 
so that the line appeared a luminous white on a 
medium grey screen placed at a distance of 2.6 m 
from the S. Ss had a total of 15 different kinds of 
experience: straight line, lengthening-shortening, 
pendulum movement, serpentine movement, etc. 
Apart from the straight line, which was experienced 
by all the Ss, the most frequent kind of experience 
was the lengthening-shortening. Of the other kinds 

of experience one was so rare that it occurred with 

1 S only.—S. B. Coslett, 

9161. Imai, S. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., Japan 
Experiments on Lipps illusion of direction: 11. 
An analysis of interaction between refracting 
lines. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 35 (2), 235- 
247.—To investigate the structure of interaction be- 
tween the 2 different kinds of refracting lines in 
Lipps figure, 3 stimulus conditions were examined: 
(1) conditions disjoining and simplifying the figure, 
(2) distance between principal lines, and (3) inte- 
rior angle of parallelogram composed օք principal 
lines. Main findings were: (a) The positive illusory 
effects of the figure are mainly due to the interaction 
between refracting lines. (b) The mode of inter- 
action can be accounted for by the manner of the 
composition of E-effect and P-effect—the former 
starts the process of Lipps illusion and the effect is 
similar to Ebbinghaus illusory effect of direction 
while the latter obstructs E-effect. A. Barclay, 1 

9162. Murray, Frank B. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Conservation of illusion-distorted lengths and 
areas by primary school children. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1965, 56(2), 62-66.—After 19 
Ist, 23 2nd, and 22 3rd graders acknowledged the 
equality of 2 lengths or areas, the equality was dis- 
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torted by means of some common visual illusions. A 
child conserved length or area if he saw the illusion 
and, despite it, maintained that the lengths or areas 
were equal, The Ist graders had a significantly 
lower median number of conservations than the 2nd 
or 3rd graders (p Հ .001). The 2nd and 3rd graders 
were insignificantly different (p < .900). The transi- 
tion from nonconservation to conservation occurred 
between the ages of 7 and 8.—Journal abstract. 

9163. Keats, J. A. (Ս. Queensland) An appli- 
cation of the method of paired comparisons to the 
study of the Delbouf illusion. Australian Journal 
of Psychology, 1964, 16(3), 169-174.—A variation 
of the method of paired comparisons was used to 
investigate the Delbouf illusion. Significant varia- 
tion in the magnitude of the illusion including քօ51- 
tive and negative effects was noted. This variation 
did not differ significantly from a formula proposed 
by Piaget for describing this type of illusion. The 
method achieved an accuracy of the order of 1/160 
in, within the range of variation of the illusion using 
69 cases. The obtainable accuracy depends largely 
on the number of Ss available. The reliability of the 
method by the Gulliksen-Tukey formula was .87.— 
Journal abstract. 


9164. Mordey, Theobald, & Bryan, James H. 
(U. Southern California) Suggestibility and its 
distribution. American Journal of Clinical Hypno- 
sis, 1965, 7(3), 226-228.—The purpose of this study 
was to evaluate relationships between the body sway. 
the progressive line, and the heat illusion suggesti- 
bility test when equally forceful verbal suggestions 
were given during the administration of each. A 
tho correlation of +.72 was found between the body 
sway and the heat illusion tests suggesting that the 
same factor may underlie both tests—M. V. Kline. 

9165. Oyama, Tadasu, &  Akatsuka, Reiko. 
(Hokkaido U., Japan) Effect of color-similarity 
on the size-illusion of triple circles. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 14— The middle circles 
of 10 triple circles consisting of 2 different colors 
were compared by 6 Ss with black single outline 
circles. PSEs were obtained by the method of limits. 
Results showed that the middle circle appeared equal 
in size whether it was the same color as the outer 
circle or as the inner circle, and suggested that this 
illusion has little relation to perceptual grouping for 
which similarity is very important—Author abstract. 

9166. Yacorzynski, G. K. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch.) Brain dynamism as reflected in illusions. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1963, 68(1), 3-47. 
—That illusory effects are due to certain properties 
of the cortex, and especially of the frontal lobes was 
investigated. Patients with frontal lobe lesions are 
likely to be unable to perceive the illusions to as 
great an extent as individuals without cortical pa- 
thology. Thus the formulations which are advanced 
may actually be a reflection of the dynamisms of the 
cortex. In this way the dynamic interrelationships 


of the cortex can be explored and understood. 
Author abstract, 


Aftereffects 


d 5 5 Farne, M. Ulteriore contributo allo studio 
legli stimoli marginali. [Another contribution to 
the study of marginal stimuli.] Archivio di Psico- 
logia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(5), 444-463. 
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—Responses of Ss in experiments with subliminal 
stimuli are due to an after-effect of the 1st stimulus 
on the 2nd one, Figural after-effects may be obtained 
with very brief exposure time when the Ss attention 
is focused on the test figure —L. L’ Abate. 


9168. Morant, Ricardo B., & Beller, Henry K. 
(Brandeis U.) Adaptation to prismatically rotated 
visual fields. Science, 1965, 148(Whole No. 3669), 
530-531.— The aftereffects of viewing a tilted field 
of lines differ from the effects of viewing a tilted 
field of objects. The difference is attributed to the 
fact that unlike isolated lines, objects have specifiable 
normal orientations.—Journal abstract. 


9169. Paramesh, C. Ք. Introversion-extraver- 
sion and figural after-effects. Indian Journal of 
Psychology, 1963, 38(2), 93-97.—Visual aftereffects 
of the Archimedes spiral were observed in relation 
to introversion-extraversion among 2 groups of 25 
college students, each group representing extreme 
scores from a 60-item questionnaire administered to 
25 male students in 2 colleges in Madras. The 
introvert group reported significantly more persistent 
effects than the extraverted. The effect was signifi- 
cantly greater when the spiral rotated clockwise. 
Eysenck’s earlier conclusions are confirmed—J. T. 
Cowles. 


9170. Prysiazniuk, A. W., & Kelm, Harold. 
Counter displacement in the visual figural after- 
effect. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 17(1), 69-74.—This study attempted 
to specify the conditions under which counter dis- 
placement (test contour displaced toward the inspec- 
tion contour) will occur, 3 experiments are described 
in which different lengths of inspection of the test- 
(T-) figure are given following short and long in- 
spections of the inspection- (I-) figure. In Exp. I, 
after partial dissipation of the figural after-effect 
(FAE), a period of continuous inspection of the 
T-figure was employed. In Exp. II and III distrib- 
uted inspection of the T-figure was given by increas- 
ing the number of measurements of the FAE. In all 
experiments counter displacement was evident. The 
results were consistent with an interpretation of 
Ee displacement offered earlier—Journal ab- 
stract. 


9171. Singer, G, & Day, R. H. (Ս. Sydney, 
Australia) “Temporal determinants of a kines- 
thetic aftereffect. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 69(4), 343-348.— The development of 
a kinesthetic aftereffect as a function of stimulation 
times of 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, 105, and 120 sec. and 
its dissipation after 30 and 90 sec. stimulation have 
been investigated in 2 experiments. The task re- 
quired kinesthetic judgment of the horizontal follow- 
ing controlled rhythmic stimulation of the extended 
hand across a slanted bar. In Exp. I the aftereffect 
was shown to increase with stimulation time. In 
Exp. II the size of the aftereffect was similar imme- 
diately following 30 and 90 sec. stimulation but the 
rate of dissipation was greater for the shorter than 
for the longer stimulation. Since with the method 
of adjustment dissipation is rapid during the adjust- 
ment period, the development function of Exp. I is 
interpreted as representing a joint function of stimu- 
lation time and differential dissipation rates.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
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9172. Wilson, J. Adaptation and repulsion in 
the figural after-effect. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 1-13.—An ex- 
periment is reported which shows the effect of 
inspection of a curved line on the apparent curvature 
of a curved test line for a range of curvatures of 
both I and T lines. A 2nd experiment extends the 
range of I curvatures, using only 1 T line, a straight 
line. The experiments showed both adaptation and 
repulsion components in the FAE. An experiment 
by Kohler and Wallach which could not be recon- 
ciled with these results was repeated in the relevant 
part; the results were in agreement with Exp. I here 
and did not agree with those obtained by Köhler 
and Wallach. An argument is presented that both 
adaptation and repulsion effects could be produced 
by a cell adaptation mechanism.—Journal abstract. 


Reaction TME 


9173. Baumeister, Alfred; Hawkins, William F., 
& Kellas, George. (Central Michigan U.) The 
interactive effects of stimulus intensity and intel- 
ligence upon reaction time. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69 (4), 526-530.— The reac- 
tion times of retarded and normal Ss as a function 
of intensity of the signal to react were compared. 
3 intensity levels of a 1000-cycle tone were employed: 
25-50-75 db above threshold. All Ss were presented 
all tones with the 6 possible orders Kai, repre- 
sented. 3 preparatory intervals of 4, 5, and 6 sec. 
were used in an irregular procedure. Statistical 
analyses revealed that both intelligence groups re- 
acted more quickly with each increase in intensity 
of tone. However, a significant interaction emerged 
indicating that the retardates profited more from the 
most intense tone than did the normals. This rela- 
tionship, in turn, was found to depend upon the order 
in which the tones were presented. Proceeding from 
the weakest to the most intense produced the inter- 
action effect while the reverse did not. It was sug- 
gested that an arousal mechanism may be involved. x 
V. S. Sexton. 

9174. Bluhm, Philip M., & Kennedy, Wallace A. 
(Florida State U.) Discrimination reaction time 
as a function of incentive-related DRQ anxiety 
and task difficulty. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(1), 131-134.—This study was concerned 
with evaluating the effects of incentive-related, tran- 
sient anxiety on discrimination reaction time in terms 
of task difficulty. Ss were 472 Mobile, Alabama 
school children equally representing Negro and white 
races and Grades 4, 7, 10. Results of repeated meas- 
ures analysis of variance indicated that, although the 
level of difficulty of the discrimination task is signifi- 
cantly related to speed of performance, there is no 
simple relationship between anxiety and task diffi- 
culty for either white or Negro Ss.—Journal abstract. 

9175. Broadbent, D. E., & Gregory, Margaret. 

U. Cambridge, England) On the interaction of 

-R compatibility with other variables affecting 
reaction time. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
56(1), 61-67.—Choice reactions to tactual stimula- 
tion were studied, using compatible instructions (react 
with the finger that is stimulated) and incompatible 
ones (react with the corresponding finger on the 
other hand). Decrease in compatibility increased 
the effect of number of alternative reactions, of un- 
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tiisty beet the tine of arrival of a stimulus, of 
Y — — task. amd of an unequal 
frequency of arrival of signal. No signifi- 


trials, than when there was 
em Tis Ze we | as according 
wath a theoretical 


4 N, & Cantor, Joan H. 
9176. Cantor, Gordon J 


State U. 1 time 
88 children as related to 
stimulus Journal of Experimental 
Child P , 1965, 2(1), 1-9.—Preschool-aged 


to 40 presentations of either a red 
or a green stimulus light. A discriminative reaction 
time task was then administered, the red and the 
ight each serving as the signal to respond on 
fa of trials. The task entailed ր» Դ. — 
a response button, depending on w t 
` sa light appeared. Response speeds were 
significantly slower when the familiarized stimulus 
served as the signal to respond. 
effects were observed in the data. Several interpre- 


increase is mainly due to the effects of the Ist stimu- 
lus in producing some kind of block in the central 
analysing systems ee rng it is mainly due to the 
temporal uncertainty of the 2nd signal, as determined 
by the distribution ` Zeche, zg intervals used. 
» By ituti Ist stimulus a spontaneous 
and holding the distribution of 


og 
SS, 


msec. 


9178, Donald J. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers ect of variations in warning- 
interval on reaction time in normal and 
mentally subjects. Journal of Personality 
& Social 12 24 1965, 14), 392-396.—24 men- 
tally defective and Տ were compared with 


respect to reaction time (RT) to a buzzer stimulus 
f trials with 


of 2, 6, 12, and 18 Dale 
indicated that RT eq Tespectively. “The results 


length increases and that normal Ss have faster RTs 
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179. Odaliso. la regis- 
— di Bo di — per [Appara- 


tus for ion of simple reaction time.) Con- 
tribut Instituto di Psicologia, 1962, No, 25, 51- 
57.— Description and standardization.—4.. L'Abate, 
9180. Grim, Paul E., & White, Sheldon H. (U. 
Chicago) Effects of stimulus 
GSR and reaction 
Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 276-281. Ss were given 
16 RT trials using a colored light as stimulus and 
then, without warning, lights differing in color but 
not in intensity were presented. Augmented GSR 
reactions occurred as a monotonic function of amount 
of change. Lengthened RTs were also observed; the 
amount of such lengthening did not appear to be 
simply related either to evoked GSR or to amount of 
stimulus change. Journal abstract. 


9181. Hawkins, William F., Baumeister, Alfred 
A, echt, Roy A, & Kellas, 
(Central Michigan U.) Simple and disj 
reaction of normals and retardates. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), 536- 
A comparison of reaction times of normals 
and retardates under variations in the complexity of 
the signal to respond was undertaken, An increase 
in the reaction stimulus from 1 to 2 alternatives was 
predicted to be more 
speed of the retardates than to that of normals. The 
results indicated that normal Ss respond faster than 


ponential 
4 Ss each gave 100 RTs to an auditory stimulus 
following each of 4 foreperiods, under each of 2 con- 
ditions: (a) foreperiod constant within sessions but 
varied over sessions, and (b) foreperiods appearing 
in a random 


9183. Kaswan, Jaques, & Young, Stephen. 


California, Los Angeles) Ka 


Effect of luminance ex- 
ES eh 

Sychology, , 
69(4), 393-400.—Reaction time toa een e 
nation task was found էօ be about equally affected by 
variation in exposure duration (4-512 msec.) and 
luminance (.09-11.84 ոլ In a supplementary 
study of figure-ground detection, it was found that 
luminance affected RT to a greater extent than ex- 
posure duration. Further, it was found that lumi- 
nance and exposure duration determined different 
RT functions in the 2 experiments. In the discrimi- 
nation task there was a gradual shift in the relation 
of luminance and exposure duration to RT, from 
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times and thresholds. Journal of 7 P 
chology, 1965. 69(5), SUI-Sl4—For 7 different 
of Ss, individual patterns from sets of cither 


to S's key press. It was predicted and found that 

. 
in combination of patterns. is finding 

suports the assumption that the time red to 

receive spatial information sufficient to 

patterns is an identifiable component of 

Journal abstract. 

9185. Kerr, Myfanwy; Mingay, 
Elithorn, „Alick, (Royal Free 'Hosp, London, 


to paired stimuli separated d an interval օք 100 
msec. were analysed to test w. 
dence for several distinct types of response patterns, 


ver - 
mental investigation օք the reliability of reaction 
time measurements.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
& angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(2), 301-313.— 
Measurements obtained with the Reaction 
Apparatus yielded a split-half reliability of .96. The 


š 
š 
š 
š 
Ë 
| 
Ë 
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Binocular, Dominant Eye and Non- 
Eye. USN Submarine Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, 
No. 33, Proj. MR005.14-1001-1.—The measuring of 
the speed of reaction of the eye to several different 
intensities of light, using these 3 viewing conditions. 
Marked changes in reaction time were found. Reac- 
tion time was fastest when the stimulus was viewed 
binocularly, slowest when viewed with the nondomi- 
nant eye. These findings should be taken into con- 
sideration when designing future optical instruments 
(such as submarine periscopes—now designed for 
monocular viewing), or in making recommendations 
concerning the use of present visual aids—USN 
SMCRR. 

9188. Nickerson, Raymond Տ. Response times 
for “same”-“different” judgments. Perceptual & 


30: 9184-9192 


1), 15-18—S's task was to 
Meter Stills, 1965, 20(1) a aae ման 


9189. Resnick, Robert J. (VA Hosp. Syracuse, 
N, Y.) Hospitalization and simple reaction time. 


participated in a reaction time 
study using the visual and auditory modalities under 
sec foreperiod conditions. The 


differences between g 


Een Bt iem Vesta 
CERE Busen m Ir usammenhang mit 


and its relation to intel s ] Zeitschrift für es- 
to r Gr: 
lr A 1964, 11(4), 


i 


9191. Dobbins, D. A., & Gast, M. (USA T ՐՊ 
Test Cent, Ft. Clayton, Canal Zone) {ose cates 

of distance, horizontal placement, and 
site on p detection in a semideciduous 
tropical USA — — Test Cent. Res. Rep., 

sychophysical techniques were adapted 

toa study of visual capabilities in the semi- 

forest near the end of the dry season. 
30 Infantry Os were presented 40 randomly appea 
human targets in a 1 field of search at 
different sites. Absolute visual thresholds averaged 
approximately 60 ft. 100 ft. described the near limit 
ot detectability. Horizontal target placement, 
indivi differences among Os. illumination and 
practice had negligible effect on target detectability 
within the investigated. Detailed descriptions 
and photographs of jungle vegetation are presented. 
Author abstract. 

9192. Dobbins, D. A., & Gast, M. (USA Tropic 
Test Cent., Ft. Clayton, Canal Zone) Jungle vision 
II: Effects of distance, horizontal placement, and 
site on personnel detection in an evergreen rain- 
forest. USA Tropic Test Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, 
41 p.—Detection thresholds were established for uni- 
formed human targets in an evergreen rainíorest 
during the rainiest part of the wet season. 30 Artil- 
lery Os were presented 40 randomly appearing targets 
in a 180-degree field of search at 3 different sites. 
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target detection within the investigated. Illu- 
mination levels were y related to individual 
detection thresholds. iled descriptions and 
tographs of jungle vegetation are presented —Awuthor 
9193. Foley, P. J. 4 Stager, P. (Defence Res. 
Med Lab, Toronto, Canada) difference 


function in binocular flicker. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 19(1), 47-55.—2 experiments were 


adr aperiupond, and the 
' targets. Binocular CFF is a monotonic 
function o 


. It is postulated that the results 
can be accounted for by assuming the existence of 
something akin to the “isodynamic” cells of Cajal, 
and the more weight is attached to the input to these 
— 1 eye than from the other. Journal ab- 


9194. Girotti, Gi Contributo allo studio 
dell'orientamento a spazio: La localizzazione 


del mediano” soggettivo in condizioni di 
bee optocinetica, [Contribution to the 


sicologia, 1962, 
: The attitude of the S with its 
peculiar neuro-physiological expressions intervenes 
in a determining way in space orientation.—L. 


B L'Abote. 
9195. Goldstein, Alvin G, & Cofoid, Dianne. 
U. Missouri) Á d ina 


. Perceptual & Motor S 


vidual differences in this respect ar i 

differences in 2 tests related to Es the 
Serial Colour-Word test and the MNT). The re- 
sults indicate a covariation of some of the perceptual 


variables and factors measured by the personality 
tests. —Journal abstract, 

9197. Katz, Milton Տ., Metlay, William, & Cirin- 
cione, Paul A. (USN Training Device Cent., Port 
Wash., N. Y.) ects of stimulus and field size 
on the accuracy of orientation in the homogene- 
ous environment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(1), 167-172.— The effects of various size targets 
and the extent of the visual field on the accuracy of 
orientation in the homogeneous environment were 
investigated by requiring Ss to recenter 4 different 
targets, starting from 11 locations, in a 270° homo- 
geneous field. Results showed that: each S posi- 
tioned all 4 targets in a preferred field; small error 
scores and consistency in positioning around per- 
ceived centers were found with only 3 of the 4 
targets; in all cases the largest error and greatest 
variability was in centering the smallest target; abso- 
lute errors were not related in any systematic fashion 
to the initial starting points; with respect to ini- 
tial target presentations, ie. left and right fields, 
S's errors tended to be smaller in the field containing 
that S's perceived center. It was suggested that the 
prar of the small target could be accounted for, 
in part, by the autokinetic effect—Journal abstract. 


9198. Levelt, W. J. M. (Inst. Perception RVO- 
TNO, Soestersberg, Netherlands) Binocular bright- 
ness averaging and contour information. British 
Jourmal of Psychology, 1965, 56(1), 1-13.—Equi- 
brightness curves are presented for the simple case, 
in which right and left test fields are identical in 
pattern but different in luminance. If the weighted 
sum of left and right luminance is constant, the same 
binocular brightness impression is produced. The 
sum of the weighting coefficients is unity (law of 
complementary shares), In the absence of eye domi- 
nance, the weights are equal; otherwise a correction 
for eye dominance must be made. If monocular con- 
tour information is present in 1 test field, brightness 
averaging remains linear, but the weight for that 
eye increases at the cost of the weight for the other 
eye. In a region close to a monocular contour 
(within 1° of visual angle), the weight approaches 
unity, so that binocular brightness in this region is 


dependent upon the luminance in 1 only. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. C E) 
9199, Liu Yu-min, & Yang Chen-yu. (Inst. 


Physiology, Shanghai, China) [Spectral sensitivity 
of photopic e-wave of human electroretinogram.] 
Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(3), 219-225.— 
The authors detail the results of a study, utilizing 4 
Ss with normal color vision, on the spectral sensi- 
tivity of the a-wave of the electroretinogram elicited 
by stimulation with a 52° field in Maxwellian view. 
—I. D. London. 

9200. Saugstad, Per, & Lie, Ivar. 
Norway) Training of 
Scandinavian 
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shifts in the maximum level of attention 
from the central to the area of the visual 
field —Journal abstract. 

9201. Shevarev, P. A. (Ed.) — — 


1 Moscow 

Du Kä ria qu e rds 

on various aspects of visual perception and 

where visual-motor reactions constitute a very im- 
. 

9202. (Dartmouth ետ) 


ag e 27.1 
ing. Prychonomic "Science, 1965, 2 2(6), — 
A previous finding of enhanced v 
— $ vocalization by S is odi and e 
the present which shows that similar 
ects on visual recognition occur when a voice 
dir than S's is employed. Such facilitation of 
visual recognition is result of perceptual inter- 
action, not kinesthetic or auditory feedback, as such, 
nor factors of expectancy and set.—Journal abstract, 


203, 
9, Seeing, Gomes bye gent m nay 


I. Masking 
Journal of the Optical Society 7 America, 1965, | 
(5), $41-559.—Impulse masking results were 
to predicting the Leg Lesch at the onset of a 
flash by treating the Ist SE SE E 
lowering of thresholds of tests delayed in a 
masking flash implied other Satie 
(e.g., temporal resolution). i 
— for 94% sé 
relevant experiments, 
of masking-flash duration SCH 
sity. In both steady and nd light, masking 


is attributed primarily to fast (time 
constant <1 sec) which presumably have a neural 
rather than a photochemical basis.—Jowrnal abstract. 


9204. Thomas, James P. (Ս. California, Los 
A SE ; of Mach 


ngeles Id 
bands. Journal of the Optical Society 
1965, 55(5), Se SE for Mach bends bands 
= were obtained - d filtering Sesia ` — luminance 
ients until the bands disappeared. Visi 
related to 2 pore of the stimulus Kee Ք.ա 
Յէ which the bands were seen: էհօ change in the rate 
P 
the luminance at the discontinuity. The former 
clearly affects visibility. The latter also appears to 
affect oig but its influence was not 
demonstrable, Light and dark bands are ա: 
ently perceived. Light-band thresholds vary with 
— 5 duration according to Bloch's law. Jour- 
ctruct. 


searches 1958-1963. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1965, 121(10), 939-946.—5 yr. of research on 
binocularly patched patients in a hospital eye-ward 
and on control Ss proceeded through 3 stages. “In 
the Ist, we concluded that the abnormal mental 
oes toms occurred in periods of reduced awareness; 

ie 2nd, we found that an increase in sensory 
stimulation did not appreciably eliminate the symp- 
toms; and in the 3rd, we demonstrated that changes 
in experimental instructions and techniques were 
reflected in the incidence of Ss showing symptoms.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 
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Color Vision 
M. MM == 
9206. Connors, Mary 


luminance on of հ 

USN Submarine Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, No. E 

MR005.14-1001-1.—A study was conducted to 
the effect of changes in intensity af the 
surround and the stimulus on the ability to discrimi- 
mate bue. It was shown that changes in the illumi- 
mation and surround have no effect on hue discrimina- 
tion until the is considerably brighter 
than the target. Within the range investigated, hue 
2 - Mm r ees — of 
target. is stud directly applicable to color 
for on s submarines and other Naval 


iE 
— 


apparatus for threshold studies in 
ohare Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 
127-130.—An apparatus is described for obtaining 
— hue detection threshold data from children 


9209. 
Color mixture low 
USN Submarine Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 38, 
յ. MR005.14-1001-1.—A. study relevant to the 
levels under 


de- 
—— . in sensitivity 
to color through $ this range ch) intensities. In the 
parafovea, both color perception and color sensitivity 
with intensity level. The most marked 
changes were in the blue functions—USN SMCRR. 


9210. Siegel, Michael H. Color discrimination 
as a function of time. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(5), 566-568.— 
An experiment was performed to determine the effect 
of exposure time on color discrimination. 5 durations 
ranging from 0,02 to 5 sec. were used. Discrimina- 
tion continued to eprore as exposure was length- 
ened. Some possible explanations are offered.— 
Journal abstract. 

9211. Siegel, Michael H. Discrimination of 
color: IV. Sensitivity as a function of spectral 
wavelength, 410 through 500 Gë USN Submarine 
Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 37, Proj. MR005.14- 


d 
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1001-1.—A study էօ determine minimum discrimina- 
ble color differences among the spectral colors from 
violet through blue-green. It was found that there 
is an area of maximum sensitivity to small differences 
in color centered around 470 ma (blue), with no 
secondary peak below this region. This 
locates the area of peak sensitivity lower the 
wavelength scale than has been previously concluded. 
The basic information on the discrimination of colors 
presented is essential in establishing an efficient 
system of color coding as is required for modern 
and highly-complex display panels—USN SMCRR. 

9212. Siegel, Michael H. (U.S. Army Arsenal, 
Edgewood, Md.) The selection of judgment cate- 
gories in color discrimination. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(6), 151-152.—An experiment was per- 
formed to investigate the influence of some response 
categories upon Os' sensitivity to color differences. 
Inclusion of an "equal" category or requiring 2 cri- 
teria instead of 1 led to reduced sensitivity. Journal 
abstract. 

Visual Sensitivity 

9213. Boe Albert. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Apparatus for measurement of dynamic visual 
acuity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 
231-234.—An apparatus is described by means օք 
which dynamic visual acuity, or the ability to per- 
ceive an object when there is relative motion between 
the O and the object, can be measured. The system 
is based on a rotating slide projector (mounted above 
S’s head) by means of which visual acuity targets 
are projected upon a cylindrical screen. The targets 
follow a horizontal, linear path at variable speeds. 
The system also is designed to provide flexibility in 
the study of the phenomenon of dynamic visual 
acuity.—Journal abstract. 

9214. Luria, Saul M. Effect of body position 
on meridional variations in scotopic acuity. USN 
Submarine Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 31, Proj. 
MR005.14-1001-1.—A. report of the variations in 
visual acuity scores produced by a variety of tilted 
body positions for targets held in various orientations 
—horizontal, diagonal, and vertical, as compared with 
those for the regular horizontal viewpoint. The 
author has established that the variations found were 
not simple due to the S's discomfort from the tilted 
chair or his head's being tilted; he advances a 
sensory-tonic theory of explanation. He concludes 
that the appearance of the full orientation-phenome- 
non depends on an unequivocal conception of verti- 
cality by the S, whether accurate or not—USN 
SMCRR. 


Eye Movements 


9215. Carlson, V. R. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Eye movement and perceptual adaptation to 
curvature. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 5(4), 262-270.--1է is proposed that perceptual 
adaptation is basically an immediate localized conse- 
quence of stimulation but can become generalized 
through a process of conditioning by temporal con- 
tiguity. Experimental conditions were designed to 
assess the aftereffect of adaptation to curvature under 
various combinations of eye position and eyemove- 
ment activity for adapting vs. test periods. In gen- 
eral, the results support the hypothesis that perceptual 
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adaptation to a visual stimulus can be associated with 
the nonvisual factors present at the time the adapta- 
tion occurs.—Journal abstract. 

9216. Heckenmueller, E. G. (U. Cincinnati) 
Stabilization of the retinal image: A review of 
method, effects, and theory. Psychological Bulletin, 
1965, 63(3), 157-169.—A summary is presented of 
3 basic methods used in reducing or stopping involun- 
tary eye movements in order to produce a stable 
retinal image. This stabilization produces some de- 
gree of fading or disappearance of the target being 
viewed. Additional effects on such factors as acuity 
and contrast thresholds are considered, as well as the 
effects of such variables as exposure time, flicker, 
attention, meaning, and target complexity on the 
nature and extent of target disappearance. Sce 
explanations for the phenomenon are presented, and 
the theoretical implications of invariant stimulation 
on the d'Ee process are discussed. (39 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

9217. Hodges, William F. & Fox, Robert. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Effect of arousal and intelligence 
on binocular rivalry rate. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 71-75.—Variation in rate of 
binocular rivalry alternation was measured in 40 
undergraduate males as a function of physiological 
arousal induced by threat of shock and as a function 
of differences in verbal intelligence. Neither varia- 
ble was related to changes in rate. Visual acuity and 
phoria were not correlated with rate. Temporal 
reliability of rate was on the order of .90. For all 
Ss rate increased significantly over trials (p < .01). 
—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


9218. Bruvold, William H., & Gaffey, William 
R. (U. California, Berkeley) Subjective intensity 
of mineral taste in water. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 369-374.—An experiment 
determined the ability of a power function to sum- 
marize ratings given solutions of NaCl, MgCl», and 
NaSO, 16 Ss rated 9 solutions of a salt using 
a magnitude-estimation procedure. A separate ex- 
periment was devoted to each of the 3 salts studied. 
Results indicated that a power function, y = k", could 
account for a substantial portion of the variance in 
the ratings given. Further analyses of individual 
ratings showed that power functions varied signifi- 
cantly between Ss. It was proposed that the indi- 
vidual variation could be accommodated by an analy- 
sis of variance model.—Journal. abstract. 

9219. Yoshida, Masaaki. (Japan Women's U.) 
Studies in psychometric classification of odors. 
IV. Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(3), 
115-124.—The purpose of this experiment is to find 
basic criteria for odor classification. Multidimen- 
sional Scaling was applied to the direct estimation 
of perceived similarities, Henning-Zwaardemaker- 
Crocker's scheme, Piesse's table, McCall's categories 
for perfumes, Spices, and offensive odors were ex- 
amined in this order, Results: (a) The most im- 
portant criterion of classification by naive Ss is 
pleasantness-unpleasantness dimension, (b) relia- 
bility of judgment for naive Ss ranged 0.2-0.6, (c) 
Similarity based on direct estimation corresponds 
roughly to that based on semantic differential or 
Crocker's 4 place digits, (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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9220. Alluisi, Earl A., Morgan, Ben B., Ir., & 
Hawkes, Glenn R. (U. Louisville) Masking of 
cutaneous sensations in multiple stimulus presen- 
tations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 
39-45.--10 Ss made absolute judgments of electro- 
cutaneous stimuli consisting մ from 1 to 3 simul- 
taneous stimulations of 6 loci. There were 3 loci 
in symmetrical positions on either side of Ss body 
1 on each shoulder blade, 1 on each arm between 
the elbow and the shoulder, and 1 on each side of 
the body just above the beltline. Each Տ responded 
with 1 of 2 response alphabets during 11 sessions 
of 41 trials each, over a period of 3 days. Differ- 
ences between the 2 response alphabets were not 
significant, and neither were differences attributable 
to the interaction of the response alphabets with the 
number of loci stimulated. Increases in the per- 
centages of erroneous responses with increases in the 
number of loci stimulated were both large and sta- 
tistically significant; these increases were interpreted 
as evidence of a central mechanism of cutaneous 
masking. —Journal abstract. 


9221. Buckhout, Robert. (Washington U.) The 
blind fingers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(1), 191-194.—An investigation of “aphotic digital 
color sensing” (finger vision) was conducted with 
students attempting to detect an odd color with their 
fingers when normal visual contact was eliminated. 
The results did not support the hypothesis that 
dermal color discrimination occurs in man. Journal 
abstract. 

9222. Day, R. H., & Singer, G. (U. Sydney) 
The relationship between the kinesthetic spatial 
aftereffect and variations in muscular involvement 
during stimulation. Australian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 16(3), 200-208.—Recent neurophysio- 
logical data have suggested that kinesthetic judg- 
ments of position do not involve the receptor 
elements of the muscles but only those of the joints. 
An hypothesis derived from this finding has been 
tested in 4 experiments in which the degree of 
muscular involvement was systematically varied dur- 
ing constant spatial stimulation to induce a kines- 
thetic spatial aftereffect. 2 or 3 levels of muscular 
involvement were introduced during the stimulation 
phase, their potentials monitored and recorded elec- 
tromyographically. The data show that the magnitude 
of the aftereffect remains constant with wide varia- 
tion in muscular activity during stimulation.—Journal 
abstract. 


9223. Devane, J. R. (Villanova U.) Kinesthetic 
aftereffect following intermittent stimulation. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 219-222 — 
Ss presented with an inspection stimulus varying 
regularly throughout a range with a terminal width 
of 2 in. showed a KAE relative to the 2-in. width. 
Such stimulation is in effect intermittent, relative to 
the 2-in. width, and permits better control over the 
amount of inspection stimulation and over the time 
relationships between inspection and distraction than 
does the typical inspection stimulation employing an 
inspection stimulus of constant width.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


39: 9220-9228 


HEARING 
9224. Ca M. J., & Collins, W. E. (Civil 
Aeromed, Res. Inst. Oklahoma City) Auditory 


fatigue: Influence of mental factors. FAA Civil 

dical Research Institute Report No. 65-1, 
+ ‘onflicting reports regarding the influence of 
mental tasks on auditory fatigue have recently S 
peared in the literature. In this study, 10 male Ss 
were exposed for 3 min. to a 4000 cps fatigue tone at 
40 dB SL under conditions of mental arithmetic 
and “reverie.” Temporary threshold shifts, as indi- 
cated by comparing pre- and post-fatigue thresholds, 
were significantly greater when Ss worked mental 
arithmetic during exposure to the fatigue tone than 
when they engaged in reverie —W., E. Collins. 


9225. Collins, W. E, & Capps, M. J. (Civil 
Aeromed. Res. Inst. Oklahoma City) Effects of 
several mental tasks on auditory fatigue. FAA 


Civil Aeromedical Research Institute Report No. 
65-2, 6 p.—8 male Ss were exposed for 3 min. to 
a 4000 cps fatigue tone at 40 dB SL. Each S was 
tested under task-conditions: mental arithmetic 
(MA), written long division (LD), threshold deter- 
mination on a eps tone (TD), and reverie 
(REV). Temporary threshold shifts (TTS) were 
computed by comparing pre- and post-fatigue thresh- 
olds. MA produced significantly more TTS than 
any other condition, and LD resulted in greater 
shifts than REV. Amount of auditory fatigue can 
vary with the type of mental activity performed by 
the S.—W. E. Collins. 

9226. Emmerich, David S. Goldenbaum, Don- 
ald M., Hayden, Dale L., Hoffman, Linda S., & 
Treffts, Jeanne Ն. (Indiana Ս.) Meaningfulness 
as a variable in dichotic hearing. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 433-436.—It 
is suggested that the results reported by Broadbent 
(1954) concerning the difficulty of 2 different orders 
of report in a dichotic hearing situation might be 
due in part to the use of digits as stimuli rather than 
material of a more meaningful nature. An experi- 
ment was run using lists of 1-syllable words instead 
of digits in order to investigate this possibility, and 
results were obtained which were in disagreement 
with those of Broadbent. 1է was suggested that 
Broadbent's theory needs to be modified in order to 
take into account S's ability to make use of a rela- 
tively permanent memory system when material fa- 
cilitating meaningful associations is used in the 
dichotic hearing situation.—Journal abstract. 


9227. Hawel, Wolfgang. (Rheinlanddamm 201, 
Dortmund, Germany) Zum gegenwärtigen Stand 
psychologischer Schallbewertungen. [On the cur- 
rent state of psychological sound-evaluation.] Zeit- 
schrift für experimentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 
1964, 11(2). 281-287.—A survey of the existing 
literature indicates that the dimensions used for sound 
evaluation are not always psychologically meaningful. 
Multidimensional scaling procedures are, therefore, 
suggested for future measurements which allow an 
immediate comparison of all relevant acoustical 
stimuli with respect to similarity—W. J. Koppitz. 

9228. Herman, Louis M. (Queens Coll., City U., 
New York) Study of the single channel hypothe- 
ses and input regulation within a continuous, si- 
multaneous task situation. Quarterly Journal of 
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Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 37-46.--ՏՏ 
períormed simultaneously on an auditory tracking 
and an auditory discrimination task, with each task 
presented to a separate ear. Information transmitted 
on the tasks was measured as a function of Kei 
predict task characteristics, input information 4 
and input discriminability. Based on comparison of 
single- vs. simultaneous-task performance, support 
was found for a single, central decision-type channel 
in information processing, having as 1 primary limit 
the rate at which information can be accepted. Dis- 
criminability of inputs also was found to be a limit 
on information processing rate. Although ability to 
predict a task's characteristics facilitated perform- 
ance on that task, in this experiment it did not result 
in facilitation of performance on the 2nd task.— 
Journal abstract, 

9229, Miller, Maurice H., & Ort, R. G. (Menorah 
Home & Hosp. Brooklyn, N. Y.) Hearing prob- 
lems in a home for the aged. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, Stockholm, 1965, 59(1), 33-44.--Ճ full time 
speech and rehabilitation program is now in operation 
at the Menorah Home and Hospital. To evaluate the 
auditory problems of the population, pure tone testing 
has been performed on approximately 14 of the resi- 
dents. Results of this study are reported and ana- 
lyzed and the nature and possible etiology of pres- 
byacusic hearing loss are considered. M. Loeb. 

9230. Owens, Elmer.  Békésy tracings, tone 
decay, and loudness recruitment. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Disorders, 1965, 30(1), 50-57.—A pure- 
tone audiometer test of tone decay was given to 86 
Ss at frequencies from 250 to 4000 cps, and fixed- 
frequency interrupted and continuous-tone Békésy 
tracings were obtained for the same Ss, 12 Ss showed 
Type III Békésy tracings and 74 showed Type II 
and Type I tracings. Shifts occurred in these trac- 
ings according to whether tone decay was present. 
Type 11 tracings were predicted when there was a 
slowing of tone decay as intensity increased, and 
Type 111 tracings were predicted when tone decay 
maintained essentially the same rapidity regardless 
of intensity increase. Type II tracings may reflect 
at once loudness recruitment and tone decay.—M. F. 
Palmer. 2 

9231. Quist-Hanssen, S. Noise induced hearing 
loss amongst engineroom personnel on board 
Norwegian merchant ships. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, Stockholm, 1964, Suppl. 196, 22 p.—To deter- 
mine to what extent noise induces hearing loss, 65 
Norwegian merchant sailors who had been exposed 
to workshop, diesel engine, and other kinds of noise, 
were examined. Intensity of hearing loss increased 
with duration of employment. Calculating the hear- 
ing loss risk incurred during workshop employment 
by the group exposed to both kinds of noise showed 
that little hearing loss could be attributed to diesel 
engine noise. Examination of a small group exposed 
only to diesel noise supports this assumption A. 
Loeb. 

9232. Simmons, Բ. Blair; Epley, John M., Lum- 
mis, Robert C., Guttman, Newman; Frishkopf, 
Lawrence S., Harmon, Leon D., & Zwicker, Eber- 
hard. (Stanford U. Med. Sch.) Auditory nerve: 

Electrical stimulation in man. Science, 1965, 148 
(Whole No. 3666), 104-106.—Auditory perceptions 
produced in a person deaf to acoustic stimulation 
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were studied by electrically exciting the auditory 
nerve through permanently implanted electrodes, 
Pulsed current as small as 1 microampere peak-to- 
k could be perceived. Pitch, as reported by the 
, varied with electrode selection, current amplitude, 
and pulse repetition rate from about 70 to at least 
300 pulses/sec. Loudness increased with amplitude 
and duration of pulse stimuli, and to a lesser extent 
with repetition rate. The total range in amplitude 
of the stimulus, from threshold to an uncomfortable 
loudness, was 15 to 20 db. Simultaneous stimulation 
in separate electrodes produced a number of complex 
effects.—Journal abstract. 


9233. Stevens, S. S., Guirao, Miguelina, & Slaw- 
son, A. Wayne. (Harvard U.) Loudness, a 
product of volume times density. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 503-510.—Ex- 
prine were designed to determine the relation 

ween loudness and 2 other auditory attributes, 
volume (apparent size) and density (apparent com- 
pactness or concentration). 2 sets of stimuli, quarter- 
Octave bands of noise covering a wide range of center 
frequencies and SPL, were presented through ear- 
phones to Os who made magnitude estimations of 
one or another of the attributes. The loudness esti- 
mations were plotted against loudness level and found 
to agree with the sone scale. A plot of the estima- 
tions of loudness against the product of the esti- 
mations of volume times the estimations of density 
produced a slope of 1.0 in log-log coordinates. Loud- 
ness is therefore proportional to volume times density. 
This relation was confirmed by experiments involving 
magnitude estimations of the inverse attributes, soft- 
ness, smallness, and diffuseness. These inverse attri- 
butes were found to be the reciprocals of their 
respective direct attributes. As predicted, softness 
turned out to be proportional to the product of small- 
ness times diffuseness. Thus magnitude estimations 
of both the attributes and their inverses established 
the proportionality between loudness and the product 
of volume times density.—Journal abstract. 


Measurement 


9234. Dirks, Donald D., & Malmquist, Carolyn. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Shifts in air-conduc- 
tion thresholds produced by pulsed and continu- 
ous contralateral masking. Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, 1965, 37(4), 631-637.— 
Auditory threshold shifts for either constant or 
pulsed pure tones were observed while a steady or 
pulsed narrow band of white noise was delivered to 
the contralateral ear via an insert receiver. The 
narrow-band masker, centered around 4000 cps, was 
presented at intensity levels of 50, 70, and 90 dB SPL 
while thresholds were obtained from the test ear at 
4000, 1000, and 250 cps. The results demonstrate 
that: larger threshold shifts occur when the test 
signal and the masker are pulsed simultaneously than 
when the masker is continuous; a continuous masker 
may be as effective as the pulsed masker if the test 
tone is also continuous; more contralateral masking 
is found when the test tone and masker are close in 
frequency ; a small increase in the average threshold 
shift occurs as the intensity level of the masker in- 


creases. Several interpretations are offered.—J our- 
nal abstract, 
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9235. Harris, J. Donald. A factor study 
of three signal detection abilities. USN Submarine 
Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 16, Proj. MR005.14- 
1001-2.--19 different tests of signal detection were 
constructed and administered twice under controlled 
conditions to 71 normal-hearing young men, together 
with 6 “tag” tests of discrimination for pitch and 
loudness. As a check, a single administration of the 
battery under somewhat less well-controlled condi- 
tions was given to 760 young men in groups of up to 
50. The results of this and previous factor analytic 
studies of signal detection lead to the conclusion that 
a Speech Masking Factor, a Loudness Masking Fac- 
tor, and a Complex Noise Masking Factor explain 
most, if not all, the variance in any number of signal 
detection tasks. USV SMCRR. 


9326. Watson, Charles S., & Mittler, Brant T. 
(U. Texas) Time-intensi uivalence in audi- 
tory lateralization: A graphical method. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 219-220—A graphical 
response was used to establish equivalent binaural 
time- and intensity-differences in auditory laterali- 
zation, For intensity differences less than about 4.5 
db a constant equivalence of approximately 60 psec. 
per db is found, for 500 cps tonal pulses. For larger 
intensity differences more time per db is required.— 
Journal abstract. 


9237. Zwicker, Eberhard. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Temporal effects in simul- 
taneous masking by white-noise bursts. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 37(4), 
653-663.— The threshold of signal pulses masked by 
masker bursts was measured as a function of differ- 
ent variables such as bandwidth and center frequency 
of the signal, delay between onset of masker and 
onset of signal, duration of signal and masker, level 
of masker, and repetition rate. Results reveal very 
little “overshoot” of the threshold of short pulses as 
a function of the on time of the masker if the signal 
and the masker have the same or similar broad 
spectra. The overshoot increases up to 13 dB as 
the bandwidth of the signal decreases down to that 
of atone. The size of the “overshoot” and the prior 
excitation seem to be related to each other. Taking 
this in account, the thresholds under different condi- 
tions can be calculated on the basis of detection 
models. The measured and the calculated values are 
in good agreement.—Journal abstract. 


Speech Perception 
PanAPSYCHOLOGY 


9238. Bush, Joseph H. New directions in para- 
psychological research. Parapsychological Mono- 
graphs, 1964, No. 4, 1-61.—Basically "psi manifes- 
tations resemble free association more than rational 
thought. They are similar to ordinary dreams or 
waking reverie, or to the distorted or fanciful per- 
cepts that are evoked by inadequate sensory stimula- 
tion. Recent developments in information theory 
make possible a more sophisticated approach to psi 
manifestations and relationships that so frequently 
characterize psi manifestations. Psi experiences tend 
to occur when conscious attention and activity are 
in abeyance—in sleep, or in solitary reverie or medi- 
tation—but rarely if ever in the midst of intent con- 
scious activity. It is suggested that some degree of 


39: 9235-9242 


H 

i-sensorimotor interaction is common, and that the 

modes tend to be antagonistic, the conditions that 
favor the 1 tending to inhibit the other.”—ss. d 
Lachman, 

9239. Cavanna, Roberto, & Servadio, Emilio. 
ESP experiments with LSD 25 and psilocybin: A 
methodological approach. Parapsychological Mono- 
graphs, 1964, No. 5, 1-123.—Cerebral mechanisms 
possibly involved in ESP phenomena were considered 
and "an analysis was undertaken of the main 
methodological questions arising when experimenting 
in parapsychology, with emphasis on the use of drugs 
for inducing particular personality states in human 
volunteers.” 4 conditions necessary if parapsycho- 
logical experimentation” was to nsidered scien- 
tifically significant were outlin jectivity of re- 
cording ; dek psycho-dynamic assessment of Ss’ 
personality; evaluation of the investigators’ role; 
choice of emotionally loaded targets. Extensive data 
were gathered on 4 Ss, 2 sensitives and 2 controls. 
Drugs used in 14 sessions were LSD 25 and psilo- 
cybin with water used as a placebo, “Some of the 
results we obtained might be indicative of ESP, but 
there is one main limitation which made us very 
cautious in evaluating them, namely the fact that 
most of our targets contained or made reference to 
parts of the human body, and the Ss... appeared 
to be basically concerned with such type of imagery, 
independently of the targets. S. J. hman. 

9240. Heywood, Rosalind. Apparent precogni- 
tions by Juliet, Lady Rhys-Williams D.B.E. Jour- 
nal of Society for Psychical Research, 1964, 42(721), 

52.—On January 17, 1964, this economist had 
tuned in to the “Voice of America,” and heard a 
news bulletin of disturbances in Atlanta, with clashes 
between the Ku Klux Klan and Negroes, resulting 
in riots. However, next day no mention was made 
in newspapers about this event, and not until January 
26th (9 days later) did this news come out, it having 
occurred January 18th (not 17th), as verified by 
Voice of America. Other similar precognitions over 
TV are reported for this same Տ.--Օ. 1. Jacobsen. 

9241. Heywod, Rosalind. The labyrinth of asso- 
ciations. Journal of Society for Psychical Research, 
1964, 42(719), 227-229.—Various examples of asso- 
ciations are given in which a medium’s remarks refer 
to these associations, which are denied but later 
acknowledged by sitters. The hypothesis that emo- 
tion encourages ESP is mentioned in associations 
with a cousin ne memory. Indications of how 
these association: ct a medium are given, wherein 
there may be difficulty of being swept down a stream 
of the sitter's associated thoughts and memories, with 
fleeting glances of specific items and sprays of others, 
and perhaps unable to assess their relationships.— 
--Օ. I. Jacobsen. 

9242. Lambert, G. W. A precognitive dream 
abouta waterspout? Journal of Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, 1965, 43(723), 5-10.—AÀ Ludlow, 
Shropshire man reported a dream on November 3, 
1963, at 5:45 A.M., of a waterspout occurring. 
waterspout did occur on November 5, 1963 at Ex- 
mouth. There still seems to be some doubt that this 
is precognition, since many factors do ոօէ lend 
themselves to such consideration, and usually dreams 


also occur which later do not occur in reality and 4 


are therefore forgotten. Evidence of precognition > - 
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E 
necessitates recording a mumber of unusual dreams 


over a peried of time, and this is a single 

ն J. Jacobsen, 

wh. Lambert, G. W. Scottish haunts and 
II. Jewrsal of Society for Psychical 

Research, — 42(719), 223-226.—50 cases oí 

haunting are 


and geist phenomena , 
which included (I) rattling Een latches,” (2) 
feeling of pressure by persons in bed, (3) night- 
mares, and (4) apparitions, 120 earthquakes in 34 
yr. are reviewed as possible causes of this "haunt- 
ing.” 5 cases are examined with possible 
—— but if is concluded that some strong 


shocks, owe their origin to smal! slips precipi- 
tated by water. 1. Jacobsen, 
9244. Alexander. Telepathy and 


. Journal of Society for 
Psychical Research, 1965, 43(723), 1-5.—Distant 
thought transmission is now considered a possibility, 


imentation now being car- 

The hypothesis assumes this 
transmission to be by electromagnetic waves, which 
are related to brain activity. The cage (in which 
the recipient and operator are placed) may be of 
certain metals. 11 underwater, copper cages are sug- 
which protect against both electric and mag- 

netic fields. Various media օք transmission are 
mentioned. Merely the possibilities are discussed, no 
actual transmissions or experimentation is carried 
rather suggestions for future research.— 


Jowrnal of Society for Psychical Research, 1964, 
42(721), 333-345—An S trained i 
hypnosis is "borrowed" in which 4 Es carried on 


of the series yielded only chance results, the 6th was 
the 7th exceeded chance data greatly. 


Wi 
mained there, while 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


9246. Adolfson, John. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) 
tion of mental and motor functions in 

air. Scandinavian Journal of Psychol- 

ogy, 1965, 6(1), 26-32—The ges of hyperbaric 
air on manual etic calculation 


at 10 and 13 ata at rest. During exercise in manual 
dexterity the reduction was significant at 4, 7 and 
ata and in arithmetic calculation capacity at 4 
and 10 ata. At 13 ata (at rest) a number of marked 
behavioural symptoms were observed, including 
anges in mood, impairment of consciousness, dis- 
turbance of perception, and deterioration of motor 
functions. These changes were readily reversible as 
soon as the pressure was lowered. (23 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
9247. Borsky, Paul. 


(National Opinion Res. 
Cent, 55 5th Ave, NYC) 


Community reactions 
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to sonic booms in the Oklahoma City area. USAF 
AMRL TR No, 65-37, 43 p.—This area was e 
edly exposed to sonic booms generated by a simu 
schedule of supersonic transport overflights during 
6 mo, The schedule provided for 8 sonic booms/day 

rogramed at an intensity of 1.5 pounds per square 
E? (PSF) during the Ist portion of the study and 
2.0 PSF during the latter stages, Almost 3000 local 
residents were personally interviewed 3 times during 
the 6-mo period to determine the nature and extent 
of their reactions to the sonic booms. Substantial 
numbers of residents reported interruptions of ordi- 
nary living activities and some annoyance with these 
interruptions. However, the overwhelming majority 
felt — could learn to live with the numbers and 
kinds of booms experienced during the 6-ուօ. study.— 
USAF AMRL. 

9248. Izumiyama, M. (Miyagi Gakuim Women's 
Coll, Sendai, Japan) Studies on influences of 
train noise upon schoolchildren: II. On speech 
articulation. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 23 
(1-2), 3-7.—An articulation measurement was ob- 
tained under the sound condition of train noise on a 
recording. The results showed that the efficiency 
of s communication was lowered by a noise 
level of 74 phons. The level which exerted no influ- 
ence on listening was 50 phons. The recommendation 
was made that the allowable noise limit be placed 
at 60 phons, since 709% of the articulation index was 
equivalent to 90% an intelligibility index.—P. Feder- 
man. 


the Ss who were assigned simple arithmetic calcula- 
tions to perform. i 


emerge under a 70-80 phon level of noise for both 
GSR and calculation time.—P. Federman, 


while immobile and wearing 
sample spent the hour 
position; 14 sitting up. 
12 Ss were randomly assigned to each of 3 report 
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deprivation d 
ly more often in the ion. Reported 
and continuous ng. Report anxiety, 


intelligence, sex, daydreaming, and non-S 

imagery were not significantly related to SDH occur- 
rence or vividness. Effects of horizontal 
were interpreted as due to stimulus 

from i eee MUN See to 
the sleeping position, elicit w conceivably 
. to dreams. (15 ref.) - Journal 
abstract. 

9252. Nagatsuka, Y. (Niigata U. Nagaoka, 
Japan) Studies on influences of train noise upon 
school children: V. On the mental works. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1964, 23(1-2), 16-19.— The ex- 
periment performed tested the assumption that the 


9253. Ohkubo, Y. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Studies on influences of train noise upon school- 
children: IV. On the orienting Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1964, 23(1-2), 13-15.— The fixa- 
tion time for "more" and "less" complex figures was 
recorded using Berlyne's stimulus materials. յ The 
experimental ՏՏ, were exposed to the train noise of 
74 phons, while the control group Ss were not. The 
results indicated that the Ss spent more time fixating 
the more complex figures and there was no apparent 
influence on this behavior by the train noise of 74 
phons.—P. Federman. 


SLEEP, FATIGUE & Dreams 


9254. Antrobus, Judith S., Antrobus, John S., 
& Fisher, Charles. (Res. Cent. Mental Health, 
New York U.) and 1 b 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(4), 39 
401.—4 female Ss were instructed to signal while 
asleep when they were dreaming (D) and when 
they were not dreaming (ND). The occasion for 
ker (ei a signal was determined by the Տ. The 
signals were made by pressing a switch taped to 
the oy? Ze, A ՏՏ աՆ: D than ND 
signals (p=. and more signals during De 
than during stages 2, 3, and 4 of sleep (p Հ.001). 
The frequency of signaling increased progressively 
during the night for all Ss. Signaling D during stage 
1 did not necessarily terminate stage 1 sleep, indi- 
cating that identification of a dream need not end 
the dream. (19 ref.) —/ 4M A. 

9255. Balanescu, I. N. Cercetári asupra reac- 
tiilor motorii la actiunea cuvintelor în cursul a 
nului. [Studies on motor reations upon the stimulus 
of mal during sleep.] Revista de Psihologie, 1964, 
10(1), 23-39.—Changes in conditional motor reac- 
tions during sleep and intermediate phases between 
wakefulness and sleep were investigated by employ- 
ing verbal stimuli whose sense was closely linked to 
differential motor reactions. This study used: verbal 
stimuli that convey meanings, artificial words for 
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the conditioning of motor reactions, and verbal 
stimuli conveying meanings which had not caused 
reactions iously. Conditional reactions 
during verbal stimuli, which were creat wen the | 
Տ was awake, continued to appear certain 
phases of hypnotic as well as natural sleep. As com- 
pared to wakefulness, conditional motor reactions 
a — Lie, verbal stimuli are modified during 
y either phasically or by an obvious change in 

latency, duration and structure, observing never- 
theless the relationship between them. Great 
individual differences are ée, determined by 
the inance of one kind of change or another. 
These d are related to the signalling force oí 
verbal stimuli —RSA, 


9256. Beh, Helen Cj & Ba P. E. H. (U. 
New England, Australia ) tion and con- 
di slecp as by the electro- 

Science, 1965, 14 (Whole No. 


S664), 1470-1471.—Changes in EEGs indicate that 
Ss more frequently to significant or mean- 
ingful stimuli during VE than to nonsignificant 
stimuli, and that conditi reactions may be induced 
in sleeping Ss.—Jowrnal abstract. 


Tarchanoff 

. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(1), 181-182.—Spontaneous EDRs were uninflu- 
mu falling asleep, increased with Sta 1, 
III, IV, and decreased in REM sleep (where 
they were often related to REM bursts), in Stage II 
after REM sleep, and after movements. Ease of 
evoking EDRs varied directly with the frequency of 
spontaneous EDRs. EDRs diffused from the head 

down the body axis.—Journal abstract, 
(it Sint Hie Re Ge —— Վ A 
t. Sinai Hosp., N. Y. o - 
MEN d Au taa 
vo .  Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 17(6), 617- 
629.—6 jenced normal Ss were con- 
tinuously the night to study the relation- 
ship of electrically induced reflexes (EIRs) to EEG, 
id eye movements (REMs) and muscle tone 
(EMG). EMG was recorded from suprahyoid mus- 
cle. ElRs were recorded from tibial nerve-calf 
muscles and from tibial-plantar. EIRs were greatest 
in size in relaxed wakefulness, and gradually dimin- 


ished during sleep as the Ss progressed through EEG 
stages 2 to 4. ir size during any of these stages 
was quite the reduction from stage 2 
to 4 did not a ore than 30%. During emer- 
gent low voltage activity, EIRs were markedly 
reduced and frequently unobtainable. IRs were 


smaller and less variable in ascendent stage 1 with 
REMs than in this stage when ocular activity was 
minimal. These results were interpreted as repre- 
sentative of 2 major Co that alternate cyclically 
during the night—1 sleep, the other dreaming. 
1. Ը. Johnson. 

9259. Howard, Kenneth I., & Orlinsky, David E. 
(Inst. Juvenile Res., Chicago) Effects of suggested 
time perspective and order of presentation on re- 
sponses to questions about dreaming. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 223-227.—This study 
was undertaken to evaluate the effects of formal 
question characteristics on responses to question- 
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maires. 316 uate students were adminis- 
tered a questionnaire containing questions on fre- 
quency * recall. quality of dream affect, and 
frequency sleep disturbance. Each variable was 
measured by questions asked from 3 suggested time 
perspectives. These were presented in 6 orders and 
the influence of order of presentation, time perspec- 
tive, and question wording on response was evaluated. 
Order was found to influence the response distribu- 
tions օք 2 questions (2-2 and 2-3) and question 
wording had considerable impact. Estimates of fre- 
quency of dream recall were consistent across time 
perspectives. Estimates of sleep disturbance, how- 
ever, appeared quite vulnerable to the influence of 
question wording, order, and time perspective.—Jour- 
nal abstract. _ 

9260. Jones, rd M. (Brandeis U.) “The 
problem of “depth” in the psychology of dreaming. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(6), 
507-515.—Physiological evidence is condsidered in 
relation to Freud's sleep-protection hypothesis of 
sleep. Its underlying concept of depth of sleep is 
shown to be untenable, wherefore a tentative model 
is proposed which comprehends the three psycholog- 
ical dimensions that EEG findings have brought to 
light: wakefulness, dreaming sleep, and thinking 
sleep. The question of the sleep protection hypothesis 
becomes a moot one.—N. H. Pronko. 

9261. Netov, L. Z. Froid i I. P. Pavlov za s"nia 
i s"novideniiata. [S. Freud and I. P. Pavlov on 
sleep and dreams.] Godishnik na Sofiiskiia Univer- 
sitet (Filosofsko-Istoricheski Fakultet), 1963, 57, 
Book I (Philosophy), 106-177.—Freud's theory of 
sleep and dreams is criticized as “biologized” and in- 
fluenced by "bourgeois morality," while Pavlov's the- 
ory of protective inhibition as applied to sleep is held 
as correctly materialist. The 2nd signal system, since 
it is the younger system, is viewed as the 1st of the 
2 signal systems to be affected by the “unequal spread 
(irradiation) of somno-inhibition."—I. D. London. 

9262. Passouant, P. (Ս. Montpellier, France) 
Influence de l'âge sur l'organisation du sommeil 
de nuit et al période de sommeil avec mouvements 
oculaires. [The influence of age on the organization 
of nocturnal sleep and the period of eye movements.] 
Journal de Psychologie Normale ei Pathologique, 
1964, No, 3, 257-279 —Review of the cyclical EEG 
characteristics during sleep from the neonate through 
senescence. The slow wave “deep” sleep phases 
changes significantly with age, while electrical and 
clinical characteristics of the eye movement phase 
change very little. (46-item bibliogr.)—M. L. 
Simmel. 


9263. Ross, J. J.. (USN Hosp. Bldg., San Diego, 
Calif.) Neurological findings after prolonged 
sleep deprivation. Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12 
(4). 399.—A case of a 17-yr-old man who was sleep- 
deprived for 264 hr. Previously reported cases of 
prolonged wakefulness (greater than 120 hr.) are 
briefly reviewed. Psychiatrically, the Տ experienced 
the visual misperceptions, temporal disorientation, 
cognitive disorganization, and tactual misperceptions 
that others had experienced, but at the end of the vigil 
he was psychiatrically much healthier, During the 
vigil, he showed difficulty with focussing his eyes, 
stereognosis, equilibrium, and speaking. Multiple 
neurological examinations demonstrate that aside 
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from quite evident physical and mental fatigue, the 
Տ showed no significant abnormalities —JAM A. 

9264. Sto Johann M. (Ս. California Med. 

Cent., San Francisco) Posthypnotically suggested 
dreams and the sleep cycle. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(3), 287-294.—This study pro- 
vided some indication of the extent to which Ss dream 
in accordance with posthypnotically suggested topics, 
The group of 7 Ss who dreamed regularly (71% to 
10095 of the time) in accordance with the suggested 
topic, showed reduction in the amount of REM time 
on experimental nights as compared with REM time 
on control nights when no posthypnotic suggestion 
had been operating (P = 0.05). This reduction in 
REM time established the use of a psychological 
variable to alter REM duration. In other words, 
res] verbal stimulation—in the form of post- 
ypnotic suggestion—influenced not only the content 
of dreams, but altered the lengtths of REM periods 
as well—J. A. Lücker. 

9265. Zukhar', V. Ք., Kaplan, E. Ya., Maksimov, 
Yu. A., & Pushkina, I. P. Opyt provedeniya kol- 
lektivnol gipnopedii. [An experiment in group in- 
struction during sleep.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 1, 143-148.—57 male Ss, 19 to 25 yr. old, were 
used in an experiment on learning during sleep. A 
loudspeaker operated at 20 to 45 db sound pressure 
level was used to present to Ss English and Latin 
words, with their Russian translations, during the 
Ist and last hour of natural night sleep. Both recall 
and recognition tests given upon waking and 24 and 
48 hr. later showed better retention of experimental 
Words as compared with control words.—L. Zusne. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


9266. Bernstein, Alvin S. (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt VA Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.) Race and ex- 
aminer as significant influences on basal skin 
impedance. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 1(4), 346-349. To agreement with a 
previous study, basal skin impedance was higher for 
Negroes than for comparable white Ss among normal 
samples. This was true whether they were seen by 
a white or Negro examiner and among schizophrenic 
samples as well. An examiner effect was also demon- 


9267. Jacobs, Alfred; Lubor, Ca ek, & Meehan 
John P. (U. Southern Cua)" The measure- 
1 5 of verbal responses to experimentally in- 

uced changes in emotional states: II. The 
Journal of Psychological 
—1 of a series of reports 
n made to induce changes 
A prepared tape re- 
d a s 

feelings of depression in a Ee ana BE un 
adjective list as the device by which the subjective 
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reactions to the stimulus were measured. A narra- 
tive designed to arouse emotions like ression, 
arouses a mixture of emotional reactions. Ss 
who are most likely to express the arousal of 1 emo- 
tional state are also most likely to express the arousal 
of the other emotions such as fear and anger. The 
prevailing mood of the Ss before the presentation of 
an emotion arousing stimulus will play a significant 
role in their reactions to such a stimulus.—Jowrnal 
abstract, 

9268. Jacobs, Alfred; Capek, Lubar, & Meehan, 
John P. (Ս. Southern California) The measure- 
ment of verbal responses to experimentally in- 
duced changes in emotional states: 111. The 
arousal of feelings of well-being. Journal of Psy- 
chological Studies, 1961, 12(3), 128-134.—A tape 
recorded dramatization was presented to 40 university 
students to enable the effect of this stimulus to arouse 
significant amounts of happiness to be studied and 
measured, to find any relationships existing between 
the amount of happiness aroused and the amounts of 
other emotions aroused, and to learn what effect the 
happiness stimulus has on Ss differing in initial 
emotional state. Suitably designed taped narratives 
can increase feelings of well-being as measured by 
an adjective check list; significant increases in happi- 
ness do not appear to be associated with marked de- 
creases in the negative emotions; the effect of the 
happiness stimulus increased the feelings of well- 
being most for Ss already in a happy state. Addi- 
tional scales from the Guilford-Zimmerman Test 
(Emotional Situations Test and Test Taking Atti- 
tude) were introduced as possible predictor variables 
of emotional change showed no relation to the happi- 
ness adjectives. Journal abstract. 


9269. Mosher, Donald L. (Ohio State U.) 
Interaction of fear and guilt in inhibiting un- 
acceptable behavior. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(2), 161-167.—80 male college stu- 
dents completed the Mosher Incomplete Sentences 
Test which was scored for sex guilt. The Ss were 
assigned by alternation to a fear-reduction or fear- 
induction experimental condition which preceded a 
perceptual defense task. The results supported the 
prediction derived from social learning theory that 
the inhibitory behavior of Ss who score low on a 
measure of sex guilt is more influenced by situational 
cues relevant to the probability of external punish- 
ment for sex-related behavior than is the inhibitory 
behavior of the high-sex-guilt group. The results 
suggested that the high-sex-guilt S is relatively in- 
sensitive to situational cues concerning the proba- 
bility of external punishment.—Journal abstract. 


9270. Moulton, Robert W. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Effects of success and failure on level 
of aspiration as related to achievement motives. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(5), 399-406.—Atkinson's risk-taking model pre- 
dicts that individuals high in fear of failure and low 
in need for achievement may react in an atypical 
manner to success or failure experiences; ie., they 
may raise their level of aspiration following failure 
and lower it after success. An experimental situation 
was designed to test these predictions and confirma- 
tion of this aspect of the model was obtained. Effects 
of instructions intended to reduce the degree to which 
these Ss subjectively underestimate probability of 
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success were also examined. Results tentatively sug- 
gest that such instructions increase the proportion of 
low as contrasted to high levels of aspiration in this 
group.—Journal abstract. լ 


9271, Reykowski, J. Badania nad wpływem 
stressu psychologicznego na zachowanie siç 
człowieka. [The effect of psychological stress on 
human behavior.) Psychologia Wychowawcsa, 1964, 
7/21 (4), 369-390.—Each of 49 trainees of the Police 
Officers’ School were confronted with 2 stress situa- 
tions while momentarily in charge of a police station. 
Tape recorders, Os, and interviews were used to 
assess the degree of stress. Ss were grouped into 
3 categories: not overwhelmed, somewhat effected, 
and totally immobilized. They either maintained a 
line of action or changed their approach in order to 
minimize the degree of stress. ess resulted when 
the on going behavior was disturbed and/or some- 
thing the individual considered valuable was threat- 

It was concluded that the emotional state of 
an individual during stress undergoes 3 stages: mo- 
bilization of resources, emotional upset, and inability 
to cope with the situation —H. Kaczkowski. 


9272. Ryan, E. Dean, & Lakie, W. L. (Ս. Cali- 
fornia, Davis) Competitive and noncompetitive 
performance in relation to achievement motive 
and manifest anxiety. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 342-345.—This study 
was concerned with competitive performance of Ss 
differing in n Ach (French Test of Insight) and 
manifest anxiety (Taylor MA scale). Ss performed 
initially on a perceptual motor task under noncom- 
petitive or neutral conditions and then were tested 
on the same apparatus in a face-to-face competitive 
situation. When Ss were classified simultaneously 
on the MA scale and n Ach the high MA scale-low 
n Ach group performed significantly better under 
noncompetitive conditions, while the low MA scale- 
high n Ach group made significantly greater gains 
during competition. When Ss were classified by 
scores on a single variable performance difference 
between groups were in the predicted direction, but 
only the change from the noncompetitive to the com- 
petitive situation was significant. It would appear 
that a knowledge of both motivational variables 
should enhance the possibility of predicting success 
in competitive situations.—Journal abstract. 


9273. Smith, Noel W. (New York State U., 
Plattsburgh) GSR measures of cigarette smokers’ 
temporal approach and avoidance gradients. Psy- 
chological Record, 1965, 15(2), 261-268.—Several 
tests have been made of spatial approach and avoid- 
ance gradients but none of temporal, To test the 
latter, 22 cigarette smokers were all subjected to 3 
treatments and measured continuously by GSR. Ss 
watched a clock while anticipating having a cigarette 
lit for the approach condition, and while anticipating 
the lighting of the filter of a reversed cigarette for the 
avoidance condition, and merely watched the clock 
for control treatment. At the close of the interval 
the frequency of Ss with skin conductance above 
their base level for both experimental treatments was 
significant (p<.001) but not significant (p € 70) 
for the control as would be expected from the first 
two assumptions of Miller's conflict theory. Con- 
trary to the third assumption, the approach condition 
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was steeper than the avoidance. (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9274. Solkoff, Norman, & Chrisien, Gil. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Group differences in the 

i ent of reward values. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 123-126.—Institutionalized delin- 
quents, institutionalized nondelinquents, and Boy 
Scouts were instructed to rank order 15 objects in 
terms of their value as gifts. Mean ranks assigned 
to each object by Ss in each group, as well as Spear- 
man rank-difference correlation coefficients, suggested 
that the arbitrary selection of rewards to be used 
uniformly with all Ss may be an erroneous procedure. 
Prior to conducting an experiment involving rewards, 
it seems appropriate to establish first the incentive 
value of the particular motivator to be employed with 
a given group of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

9275. Vastenhouw, J. Het meten van psycho- 
logisch complexe stimuli: Een psychofysische 
benadering. [The measurement of psychological 
complex-stimuli: A psychophysical approximation. | 
Gawein, 1965, 13(2), 121-150.—The study extends 
to the measurement of emotions the hypothesis of 
Stevens that equal-sensation functions, obtained by 
cross-modality procedures, can be used to estimate 
the magnitude of stimuli in a modality. This study 
indirectly measures the reactions to emotion-produc- 
ing stimuli (A), described by films, music, etc. Ss 
rated A by means of stretching the finger span (B), 
and adjusting the brightness of a light (C). A best- 
fitting power-function was obtained between A and B 
and between A and C. Similar procedures measured 
the power-functions between B and C and also be- 
tween C and B. The close agreement օք the ex- 
ponents between these values conürms the extension 
of Stevens’ hypothesis.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


PsvcuoMoron Tasks 


9276. Bilodeau, Edward A. (Tulane U.) In- 
adequate resources, experimental design, and re- 
view of the informative feedback literature. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1905, 20(1), 121 —An 
experiment was reported by Dyal (1964) with re- 
sults apparently contradicting the bulk of an exten- 
sive literature he failed to cite. The literature 
contains better experimental designs, resources, and 
discussion of the issues.—E. A. Bilodeau. 


9277. Dyal James A. (Texas Christian U.) 
Confounded delay-of-KR design revisited: Reply 
to Bilodeau. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 
20(1), 173-174.—In response to Bilodeau's critique 
of a previous experiment 3 points are made: (1) 
relatively small ns and multiple Es are within the 
logic of scientific inference, (2) when you replicate 
you replicate, (3) there is a misunderstanding of the 
role of a research note in the scientific literature, 
The Dyal experiment then is a positive replication 
of Greenspoon and Foreman and thus contrasts with 
Bilodeau and Ryan’s failure to replicate—Journal 
abstract. 


9278. Egorov, A. Տ., & Yakovets, B. N. (BEE. 
Lesgaft Inst. Physical Educ., Leningrad) O zavisi- 
mosti urovnya rabotosposobnosti i kharaktera 
krivoi utomleniya pri myshechnoi rabote ot poni- 
maniya zadachi i otnosheniya k nei ispytuemykh. 
[Performance level and shape of work decrement 
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curve as a function of subjects’ understanding of the 
task and their attitude toward it.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1965, No. 1, 93-99.— Work curves of 20 
Ss were obtained with a Mosso ergograph under 3 
experimental conditions: (a) under instructions to 
work to the limits (undetined) of one's capacity; 
(b) during a 2-wk training period with the ergo- 
graph; (c) under conditions where the "limits of 
one's capacity" were specifically defined and encour- 
agement was given by E to do "some more work." 
The results of the 15է and 3rd conditions differed 
mainly in that the latter condition produced much 
smoother work decrement curves and Ss were able 
to work for much longer periods of time.—L. Zusne. 

9279. Fischbein, E. Utilizarea unor activitati 
de memorare in cadrul probei mixte de deter- 
minare a oboselii. [Memorizing used in mixed tests 
of determining fatigue.] Revista de Psihologie, 
1964, 10(2), 105-114.—Since the objective recording 
of intellectual fatigue is interfered with by a com- 
pensatory effort, the intellectual effort was associ- 
ated with the compression of a dynamometer. Ss 
were told to "squeeze as hard as you can," while 
memorizing the lists presented to them. The con- 
centration of the S's efforts under conditions of 
fatigue may diminish the performance as regards the 
physical efforts depending however on the nature 
of the memorized material —RSA. 

9280. Gould, John D. (IBM Watson Res. Cent., 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y.) Differential visual feed- 
back of component motions. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 263-268.—New 
closed-circuit television techniques allowed the joint 
action of S’s hand, control-instrument, and opera- 
tional effects to be visually fed back singly or in 
combination. 8 visual feedback conditions and 2 
levels of task precision were used. The results 
showed that the effects of visual feedback were deter- 
mined by the component motions fed back, with the 
operational effects being the most important followed 
by control-instrument and hand-arm movements. A 
significant interaction between visual feedback and 
precision of movement occurred, where feedback of 
the operational component became more important 
as more overall precision of movement was demanded. 
—Journal abstract, 

9281. Nance, R. Dale. U. Wisconsin) Pacin 
and anxiety level on the P rotor. Pens 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20 (1), 325-326.— The relation. 
ship of manifest anxiety to performance level on both 
the unpaced and the paced pursuit rotor, as well as 
to transfer between the 2 kinds of practice, was in- 
vestigated, Ss were 40 university men and women 
With no previous experience. ‘The most obvious 
ee mer with anxiety was obtained in the case 
of the highly anxious male Ss.—Journal abstract. 

1 Է (U. California, Davis) 
SE e stabilometer performance over ex- 
36(1) 46 51. Տ of time. Research Quarterly, 1965, 

, 0—1.—A series of 11 trials on a stabilometer 


losing the 


relearning was rapid, the 12 


to relearn than either the 3 ee 


mo or 6-mo group. The 
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relation between final pretest performance and initial 
postrest performance was highly significant (3-mo 
= .73, 6-mo = .66, and 12-mo = .67) and fairly con- 
stant over the varying nonpractice periods.—Journal 
abstract, 

9283. Singer, Robert N. (Ohio State U.) 
Massed and distributed practice effects on the 
acquisition and retention of a novel basketball 
skill. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(1), 68-77.--ՏՏ 
were tested immediately at the conclusion of prac- 
tice, 1 day after, the following week, and 1 mo. later. 
Immediate acquisition of the skill was statistically 
(.01 level) favored under distributed practice (the 
24-hr rest group) ; no significant differences between 
groups were found the next day and following week; 
but ultimate retention of the skill, as measured by 
a test 1 mo. later, demonstrated the massed and 
relatively massed practice groups to be statistically 
more effective (.05 level) than the distributed prac- 
tice group. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & SET 


9284. Eason, Robert G., Beardshall, Ann, & 
Jaffee, Stanley. (San Diego State Coll.) Perform- 
ance and physiological indicants of activation in 
a vigilance situation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(1), 3-13.—Changes in performance and in 
4 physiological measures during a 1-hr vigil and as 
a function of signal presentation rate were studied. 
Based on data obtained from 6 Ss during a total of 
24 vigils, performance (% correct detections) and 
skin conductance decreased during the course of a 
vigil, heart rate remained constant, and neck tension 
level increased. There was no consistent tendency 
for Ss to perform at a higher level when signals were 
presented at a relatively fast rate than when presented 
at a slower rate. However, their performance was 
differentially affected by presentation rate. A posi- 
tive relationship was found between the relative per- 
formance level manifested during the 2 rates (fast 
rate expressed relative to slow) and the relative mag- 
nitudes of skin conductane, heart rate, and neck ten- 
sion level. The results were interpreted as support- 
ing the hypothesis that variations in vigilance 
performance are in part determined by changes in 
activation level. (17 ref.)—Author abstract. 

9285. Hack, J. M., Robinson, H. W., & Lathrop, 
R. G. (Douglass Coll, Rutgers Ս.) Auditory dis- 
traction and compensatory tracking. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 228-230.—As a partial 
replication of a study reporting no differences in 
compensatory tracking due to an intermittent audi- 
tory distraction, this study included control of indi- 
vidual differences and a more sensitive measure of 
tracking performance. Results indicated an initial 
decrement in performance due to auditory distraction, 
followed by an adaptation to the distracting condition. 
—Journal abstract. 4 

9286. Houssiadas, Ն. Effects of “set” and intel- 
lectual level on the perception of causality. Acta 
Psychologica Amsterdam, 1964, 22(2), 155-161-- 
34 mental defectives and 44 university students par- 
ticipated to determine whether the responses of the 
2 groups to stimuli which, according to Michotte, 
should (or should not) give rise to causal experi- 
ences, were comparable and whether “set” or “prepa- 
ration” of the Os, by the interpolation of stimuli 
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favorable or unfavorable to causal experiences, had 
any effect on their responses. The responses of the 
2 groups did not differ under conditions of “no 
preparation,” i.e, before a set“ had developed, and 
“set” did not develop in mental defectives. Normal 
Os, when prepared unfavorably for causal responses, 
gave noncausal responses to stimuli which would 
otherwise have given rise to causal responses.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

9287. Jones, Frank Pierce. (Tufts U.) Method 
for changing stereotyped response patterns by the 
inhibition of certain postural sets. Psychological 
Review, 1965, 72(3), 196-214.—An empirical method 
is described for changing habitual response patterns 
by inhibiting postural sets which disturb the reflex 
balance of the head. The procedure results in a 
redistribution of postural tonus which is reported by 
S as a decrease in the feeling of weight and in the 
effort needed to move. Differences in posture and 
movement are recorded by multiple-image photogra- 
phy, X-ray photography, and electromyography. 
Anatomical and physiological mechanisms are sug- 
gested to explain the phenomenon. The implications 
for behavioral science are discussed. (2-p. ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

9288. Kato, Takayoshi. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) The experimental analysis of set: The 
effects of instructions on the perception of visual 
objects. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1964, 23(1-2), 
39-45.—An experimental analysis of perceptual sets 
was performed by utilizing different instructions. 
The results indicate that: (1) perception is con- 
trolled by instructions in the perception of weak 
stimuli; (2) the more stimulus bound the perceptual 
set, the greater the perceptual deviation; (3) the 
more ambiguous the stimuli, the greater the possi- 
bility of inhibiting or facilitating the perception by 
instructions; and (4) as a result of subtle visual sets, 
visual cues can be utilized that are not always pre- 
dictable by the E—P. Federman, 

9289. Kótter, Ludwig, & Schrader, Karl-August. 
Oe U. Kiel, Germany) Kurzzeitige sportliche 

elastung und Belastungserwartung in ihrer 
Wirkung auf die Flimmerverschmelzungsfrequenz 
bei 12-15 jährigen Jungen. [The effects of tem- 
porary physical exercise and the ectancy of exer- 
cise on CFF.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle & ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(2), 288-300.—4 CFF 
measures, before and after short physical exercises, 
and after several hours of classroom work were com- 
pared. A significant increase of CFF was observed 
after the exercise. The group which expected exer- 
cise showed a higher CFF even before the actual 
exercise. The possibility of using CFF as an indi- 
cator of directed tension, that is “interest” is dis- 
cussed—W. J. Koppitz. 


9290. Lomov, B. F., & Levieva, Տ. Վ. (Lenin- 
grad State U.) Issledovanie deyatel’nosti chelo- 
veka-operatora v rezhime slezheniya. [The inves- 
tigation of a human operator’s behavior on tracking 
tasks. Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 165-175.— 
A review of American and British research dealing 
with the effectiveness of tracking as a function of 
various tracking process variables: tracking method ; 
operator output to system output ratio; number of 
coordinates of the signals to be tracked; the sensi- 
tivity of the controls; and the magnitude of ampli- 
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—L. Zume. 
. Marchbanks, Gabrielle, & Levin, Harry. 

(Cornell U.) Cues by which children 

words. Journal of Educational Eesen, 1965, 


of pseudowords, the 1 similar to a word that had just 
word in the response 
was the same as the 
other cues held constant. 
the overall shape of the 
recognition. The Ist letter 
is the most important cue; the final letter is the 2nd 
most important. In 3-letter words the last letter is 
a more salient cue than in 5-letter words.—Journal 
abstract. 

9292. Maupin, Edward W. (U. Michigan) In- 
dividual differences in response to a Zen medita- 
tion exercise. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(2), 139-145.—In order to explore the psy- 
chological functions involved in meditation, 28 male 
college student volunteers were instructed in a con- 
centration exercise related to Zen Buddhist proce- 
dures. Their response to the exercise was rated as 
high, moderate, and low from verbal reports taken 
after daily 45-min, sessions over a 2-3 wk. period. 

was then compared with premeditation test 
results related to 2 tolerance for uyasapa 
experience, and capacity for regression in the service 
of the ego (derived from Rorschach expressions of 
“primary process” and from spontaneous visual 
imagery). pacity for regression and tolerance for 
unrealistic experience significantly predicted response 
to meditation, while attention measures did not. Once 
issues related to comfort in the face of strange inner 
experience are resolved, attention functions necessar 
to the exercise probably became available. (15 n 
—Journal abstract. 


9293. Morgan, Ben B., & Alluisi, 1A. (U. 
Louisville) On the inferred in 3 


paired r pac ge Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(6), 161-162—24 Ss performed a visual watch- 
cae task ge Tis cp edat 8 % the Ss 
wor singly, wor! as pairs o tch- 
i e : d as pa wa 


paired-S condi iñcantly greater 
than in the single-S condition (335), but + esti- 
tecting a si 
conditions 


9294. Schmidtke, ԷԼ, & Hoffman, H. (Max- 
Flanck Inst., Germany) Untersuchungen E die 
Dauerbeanspruchung der Auímerksamkeit i 
Uberwachungstatigkeiten. [The strain of attending 
to a vigilance task.] Forschungsberichte des Landes 
Nordrhein-W estfalen, 1964, No. 1442, 70 p.—Ability 
to recognize correctly letters and numbers from seg- 
ments displayed continuously, but at variable speeds, 
on a motion picture screen was studied in relation 
to: a modified TAT, a scale of 27 personality attri- 
butes, judgments during the test sessions, and an 
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analysis of split-half Geesen levels. For 70 
min, 40 Ss, ages 20-35, viewed a specially prepared 
film which was projected through a small horizontal 
slot. A factor pe e of test results is presented, 
A schema illustrates the relationships among levels 
of neuroticism, performance, and motivation. (98 
ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

9295. Wa William, & Feehrer, Carl E. 
Investigations of acoustic effects n visual sig- 
nal detection. USAF ESD TR No. 64-557, 22 p.— 
Several patterns of aural white noise of moderate 
intensity were presented in 4 forced-choice experi- 
ments to investigate acoustic influence upon visual 
detection. Detection rates were highest when bursts 
of noise coincided with observation intervals and 
somewhat higher when there were interruptions at 
observation intervals than when noise was continu- 
ous. Acoustic facilitation was reduced to a (statis- 
tically) nonsignificant level when the visual signal 
was made spatially coincident with 1 of 4 light 
flashes, Practice effects were present over the íull 
Տ օք the longest օք these experiments, but ոօէ 
obvious in each of the experiments—USAF ESD, 

9296. Weiss, Robert L. (Stanford U.) Varia- 
bles that influence Random-Generation": An al- 
ternative hypothesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(1), 307-310—An alternative to Tunes 
memory hypothesis is proposed as the basis of the 
relative inability of Ss to generate a random sequence 
of responses. The memory hypothesis is inconsistent 
with results of studies showing decreased response 
stereotypy as a function of (a) time spent working 
on a task and (b) presence of potentially distracting 
extratask stimulation. Success at randomizing 
choices requires reduced awareness of previous re- 
quos and minimal sources of distraction to prevent 

5 from "giving up the set.”—Journal abstract. 

9297. Wi 
& Lubin, Awe” 
Signal uncertainty 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 401-407.—Dur- 
ing a 3-5 day base-line period, 2 days of sleep loss, 
and 3 days of recovery, 52 Ss performed 3 visual 
vigilance tasks, of 10 min. each ranging in signal 
„ complete redundancy to .84 bits per 
second, 


caused no impairment during the base-line and re- 
covery ք 
sion rose sharply on the last 3 min. of each task. 
There was no significant interaction between signal 
uncertainty and task duration. Decrement was con- 
siderably greater for Ss working alone than for Ss 
working in a group. 
sistent relation to errors of omission or to sleep loss 
(18 ref.) —Journal abstract, Se 


9298. Winnick, Wilma A., & Dornbush, Rhea L. 
(Queens Coll. City U. New York) Pre- and post. 


ing on right-left retinal differences in tachistoscopic 
t T a significant 
Scores for words, but no dif- 
ference for anagrams interspersed with the words in 
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random succession. In the 2nd, instructional sets 


(pre- and post ) set up directional tenden- 
cies leading to right-left differences in ease of identi- 
fication. den are viewed as favoring an 
attentional rather than a neurological basis for right- 
left retinal differences in identification; specifically, 
they point to the role of previous reading habits in 
arousing sets conducive to directional eye movements. 
—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


9299. Amster, Harriett. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The relation between intentional and inci- 
dental concept learning as a function of of 
multiple stimulation and cognitive style. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 217- 
223.—Intentional and incidental learning were studied 
under conditions in which only 1 set of stimuli was 
present and under multiple stimulation in which there 
were 2 sets of stimuli. In the latter case positively 
and negatively arousing multiple stimuli were com- 
pared. The difference between incidental and inten- 
tional learning was greatest when either type of 
multiple stimulation was present. Incidental learning 
was significantly reduced by the multiple stimulation 
but intentional learning was relatively unaffected. 
Interference proneness and other cognitive styles, 
ie, verbalness, rejectiveness, perceptual efficiency, 
and neuroticism were studied in an exploratory man- 
ner in relation to the effects of the experimental 
treatments, and found to have statistically reliable 
effects. Under intentional set, low-interference-prone 
Ss showed reliably better recall than the high- 
interference-prone Ss under intentional set, but they 
were inferior under incidental set.—Journal abstract. 

9300. Briggs, Leslie J., & Hamilton, Nancy R. 
(American Inst. Res., Palo Alto, Calif.) Meaning- 
ful learning and retention: Practice and feedback 
variables. Review of Educational Research, 1964, 
34(5), 545-558—During the past 3 yr. the investi- 
gators who carried out a large proportion of the 
studies concerned with practice and reinforcement in 
verbal learning employed rote memorization or prob- 
lem solving as experimental tasks. These tasks differ 
so much from classroom learning that it is difficult 
to draw relevant conclusions from them for the field 
of education. The overall need exists for a taxonomy 
of behaviors that would enable investigators to obtain 
more data on the interactions of variables in 
learning process with describable tasks of educational 
relevance.—P. D. Leedy. 

9301. Croce, Mariangela. Ricerca sperimentale 
sull'apprendimento e la ritentiva di concetti in 
fuzione della distribuzione dell'esercizio. [Ex- 
perimental research on learning and retention of 
concepts in relation to frequency and distribution of 
practice.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, 
No. 24, 151-177.—Distributed practice facilitates 
learning while retention varies with the intertrial 
interval. Differences in learning and retention do 
not vary with the ability level of Ss.—L. L’Abate. 

9302. Drésler, Jan. (U. Góttingen, Germany) 
Ein besonders empfindlicher Indikator für den 
Lernfortschritt und der Bush-Mosteller-Operator. 
[A particularly sensitive indicator of learning prog- 
ress and the Bush-Mosteller-Operator.] Zeitschrift 
für experimentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 
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11(2), 238-253.—A new indicator is proposed which 
is sensitive enough to signify learning progress where 
the usual learning curves reach the asymptotic level. 
The indicator relates the number of corrected errors 
to the sum of errors and disregards the number of 
attempts completely. Applied to a sample of 100 
protocols from repeated additions of 2-digit numbers, 
the indicator demonstrated considerable learning at 
levels which looked like plateaux on normal learning 
curves. Application of the Bush-Mosteller-Operator 
renders a particularly large numerical value for the 

er of learning progress. Practical and theo- 
retical implications of the indicator are discussed.— 
W. J. Koppite. 

9303. Ekstrand, Bruce R., & Dominowski, Roger 
L. (Northwestern U.) Solving words as ana- 
grams. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 239-240, 
—2 experiments investigated the effect of spacing 
on the solution of word and nonword anagrams, In 
word lems the 5 letters already constitute a word 
and the solution is another unrelated word. The 
results indicate that word problems are more diffi- 
cult than nonword problems and that spacing prob- 
Er does not affect anagram solution. Journal 

tract. 


9304. Gallagher, Poe 4 (U. Illinois) Mean- 
Deg learning and retention: Intrapersonal cog- 
variables. Review of Educational Red 
1964, 34(5), 499-512.—The research has tended to 
become programmatic, with large research organiza- 
tions or groups of investigators doing series of 
studies. The individual worker who carries out iso- 
lated research appears to be taking a secondary role. 
The review covers the research in the following 
areas : intelligence tests as models for cognitive struc- 
ture, the structure of the intellect, psycholinguistic 
models, creativity, cognitive style, verbal mediation, 
modifications of cognitive abilities, a prospectus and 
a bibliography.—P. D. Leedy. 

9305. Greenwald, Anthony G. (ETS, Princeton, 
N. J.) Skill and motivation as separable com- 
ponents of performance. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 239-246.—A music learning ex- 
periment illustrated the possibility of isolating cer- 
tain components of performance (labeled Skill and 
Motivation) by using separate measurement situa- 
tions for each. Straightforward application of Hull- 
ian theory—which considers that component factors 
of performance interact prior to overt behavior and 
are not thus separable in measurement situations— 
to the experiment's data led to a self-contradiction. 
It was shown, further, that Hull's theory could be 
considered consistent with the present data only when 
certain assumptions of dubious plausibility were 
made.—Journal abstract. 


9306. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mary) 
A curious parallel between serial learning and 
tachistoscopic perception. Virginia Journal of 
Science, 1965, 16(2), 99-104.—In tachistoscopically 
exposed linear binary patterns, the function of errors 
for elements, counted in order from left to right, has 
appeared in previous studies to be somewhat like the 
serial-position curve of rote learning. If these 2 
tasks involve similar psychological mechanisms, the 
perceptual-span function should be altered by per- 
ceptual isolation of elements, as the rote-learning 
function of errors is altered by isolation of items, 
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Isolation of elements does under some conditions sig- 
nificantly alter the distribution of errors in pattern 
perception, as in serial learning. Furthermore, when 
effects of visual sensitivity are taken out of the over- 
all curve of errors in perception, the remaining 
function is very similar to the classical serial-position 
curve of learning. The common mechanisms which 
are inferred from this evidence involve the organi- 
rational properties in memory.—Author abstract. 


9307. Harter, Susan. (Yale U.) Discrimination 
learning set in children as a function of IQ and 
MA. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1965, 2(1), 31-43.—In order to examine the relative 
contribution of IQ and MA to learning set (LS) 
formation in children, a factorial design with 3 levels 
of IQ (70, 100, 130) and 3 levels of MA (5, 7, 9) 
was employed. All Տտ were given էհօ ten Atrial 
object discrimination LS problems daily until they 
reached criterion, Significant (p< 0.001) inde- 

ndent effects were discovered for both IQ and MA, 
indicating that the higher the level of both MA and 
IQ, the more rapid the LS formation; however, the 
relationship between CA and LS was negligible. 
The findings emphasize the need to employ some 
combinations of IQ and MA as the best predictor of 
LS performance. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9308. Haslerud, George M. (U. New Hamp- 
shire) Reply to Olson's note on the Haslerud and 
Meyers transfer-of-principles experiment. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(2), 109-110.— 
Olson makes a fair restatement and analysis of the 
Haslerud and Meyers study except where he fails to 
see the necessity of dealing with different initial bases 
and the correlation in the data from the same Ss and 
the same 20 principles on Tests 1 and 2. That the 
"given" principles were less maintained and available 
than the "derived" on the transfer test was cor- 
roborated by a subsequent item analysis of the origi- 
nal data—Journal abstract. 

9309. Heron, Alastair, & Craik, Fergus. (U. 
Liverpool, England) Age differences in cumulative 
learning of meaningful and meaningless material. 
Scandimavian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 5(4), 
2090-217.—Age differences in cumulative learning 
were explored using a technique developed by Hebb. 
In Exp. I Finnish Ss recalled messages of English 
digits and in 2 subsequent experiments English Ss 
recalled messages of Finnish and of English digits. 
The finding from Exp. I was that young Ss exhibited 
cumulative learning while old Ss did not but it was 
concluded on the basis of the 2 further experiments 
that both age groups could show cumulative learning 
under the conditions used. An age difference in 
immediate memory for meaningful and meaningless 
material is noted and the possibility of increasing 
vulnerability with age to different forms of inter. 
ference is discussed. Journal abstract, 


9310. Jackson, Philip W., & Strattner, Nina. 
(U. Chicago) Meaningful learning and retention: 
Noncognitive variables. Review of Educational Re. 
search, 1964, 34(5), 513-529 — The result of inves- 
gations on meaningful learning can be summarized 
by 2 interrelated propositions: (1) learning effective- 
ness is impaired by (a) various forms of psycho- 
logical pathology, (b) membership in a socially 
deprived group as a stressful family environment, 
(c) classroom conditions that create a threatening 
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environment for learning; and (2) learning effective- 
ness is enhanced by the possession of particular 
psychological strengths, such as positive attitudes 
toward school, realistic achievement goals, and feel- 
ings of self-confidence—P. D. Leedy. 

9311. Jenkins, James J. Comments on pseudo- 
mediation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(4), 97-98, 
—Mandler and Earhard argue that supposed media- 
tional effects may be attributed to differential inter- 
ference in experimental and control paradigms em- 
ployed. They present an experiment to support their 
contention, However, a crucial assumption is un- 
supported; the experiment is weakened by failure to 
include a mediational group; their data are subject 
to other interpretations; and their argument cannot 
be extended in any simple way to include other suc- 
cessful mediation paradigms.—Journal abstract. 

9312. Jenkins, James J. & Foss, Donald J. 
An experimental analysis of pseudomediation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(4), 99-100.—A modi- 
fied replication of the pseudomediation experiment of 
Mandler & Earhard (1964) was performed to test 
the hypothesis of differential lst-stage forgetting 
after 2nd-stage learning in the A.B, B-C, A-E; 
and A-B, D.C, A-E paradigms. ԽՕ evidence was 
found that Ist-stage forgetting in the former para- 
digm was greater than in the latter (an important 
assumption in the pseudomediation argument) and, 
further, the pseudomediation effect itself was of 
marginal magnitude.—Journal abstract. 

9313. Johnson, Thomas J., Meinke, Dean L., 
Van Mondfrans, Adrian P., & Finn, Judith. (U. 
Wisconsin) Word frequency of synonym re- 
sponses as a function of word frequency of the 
stimulus and list position of the response. Psy- 
chonomic S. cience, 1965, 2(8),235-236.— 57 Ss wrote 
Synonyms to stimulus words of high, moderate and 
low word frequency selected from the Lorge- 

ho High stimulus words tended to 
elicit synonym responses of higher word frequency 
In addition, mean 


9314. Maltzman, Irving, & Raskin David C 
(Ս. California, Los Angeles) Effects of indi 
vidual differences in the orienting reflex on con- 
Journal of Ex- 


stimulus change and f i 
ref.) —Journal abstract, "hail i Ի 


9315. Mattson Dale E. (Ս. Wash; 

e ,1 : - Wash 
1 oF transfer in a problem-solving tort no 
is of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(2) 73-80.— 
1s study used a factorial design to assess 3 kinds of 
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transfer effects: an effect associated with cue repeti- 
tion, a learning-to-learn effect, and a warm-up 
effect. The importance of using controls when study- 
ing each of these effects was demonstrated by the 
results. The greatest transfer effect was that attrib- 
uted to warm up. The next largest was a learning- 
to-learn effect. When error scores were used as a 
measure of learning, no significant effect was found 
for cue repetition after both warm-up and learning- 
to-learn effects were eliminated. A 2nd major objec- 
tive was to evaluate the usefulness of a novel method 
of analyzing responses as a means of identifying 
mediational processes of Ss. The method proved to 
be useful in this study and appears to have a useful 
application in other similar studies. (18 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

9316. McDonald, Frederick J. (Stanford U.) 
Meaningful learning and retention: Task and 
method variables. Review of Educational Research, 
1964, 34(5), 530-544.—2 characteristics of the re- 
search of this period are worth noting: (1) the level 
of sophistication in design is rising, (2) interest is 
high in instructional variables. An adverse tendency 
is seen in the relatively unsystematic nature of the 
research. A major need is for conceptual clarity. 
Even with the best intentions on the part of school 
personnel, ordinary school and class conditions are 
not highly suitable for experimentation. Task and 
method variables ought to be performed under con- 
trolled conditions. Developmental studies ought to 
be postponed until careful research on the relevant 
variables can be performed.—P. D. Leedy. 


9317. McDonald, Roderick P. (U. New Eng- 
land, Australia) Factor analytic vs classical meth- 
ods of fitting individual curves. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 270.—In some applications 
of Tucker’s methods of fitting individual learning 
curves by factor analysis, there are certain dangers 
attendant on interpreting the components obtained 
as though they result from distinct psychological 
functions. The simultaneous application of classical 
curve-fitting can be of use in avoiding these.— 
Author abstract. 


9318. McLaughlin, Barry. (Harvard U.) “In- 
tentional" and "incidental" learning in human sub- 
jects: The role of instructions to learn and 
motivation. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(5), 
359-376.— This paper reviews research on the phe- 
nomenon of incidental (INC) learning with particu- 
lar attention to differences in degree between the 
functional relations pertaining to INC and intentional 
(INT) learning. The nature of orienting instruc- 
tions and resultant differential cue-producing re- 
sponses are seen to be critical to the study of INC 
learning. The importance of studies dealing with 
properties of stimulus items is stressed and the differ- 
ential cue-producing hypothesis examined in the light 
of research involving variations in motivational level. 
It is suggested that this conceptualization be extended 
to include theoretical formulations based on cue 
utilization as a function of motivation. Defining 
operational procedures are criticized for providing 
no clear distinction between INT and INC learning. 
(3 p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 


9319. Olson, David R. (Dalhousie U.) Note 
on Haslerud and Meyers’ transfer-of-principles 
experiment. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
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1965, 56(2), 107-108.—The experimental findings of 
Haslerud and Meyers on the transfer value of given 
and derived principles were subjected to a critical 
analysis. It was shown that the presentation and 
analysis of the data were misleading and that the 
experiment in fact provided no basis for the optimis- 
tic conclusion reached by Haslerud and Meyers 
(1958), “the advantage definitely passed to those 
principles derived by the student himself.”—Journal 
abstract. 

9320. Paivio, Allan, & Yarmey, A. Dan. (U. 
Western Ontario) Abstractness of the common 
element in mediated learning. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(8), 231-232.— Concrete and abstract 
nouns differing in rated capacity to evoke imagery 
served as the common elements in a stimulus equiva- 
lence mediation paradigm. "The mediation test items 
were nonsense syllables, Significant mediation effects 
were obtained in 2 experiments. Relative to control 
Ss, the concrete mediation group was superior to the 
abstract in rate of learning over mediation test trials. 
but not in total learning scores. Any influence of 
nonverbal (imaginal) mediation was apparently over- 
shadowed by verbal chaining.—Journal abstract. 

9321. Sarason, Irwin G., & Harmatz, Morton G. 
(U. Washington) Sex differences and experi- 
mental conditions in serial learning. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 521- 
524.—This experiment dealt with the relationship of 
3 independent variables to serial learning. Male and 
female Ss differing in test-anxiety scores performed 
under 4 conditions. 3 of these conditions involved 
evaluative reports to Ss, by means of light signals, of 
their performance at several points in learning. 
There were no reports of level of performance under 
a control condition. The major finding was a sig- 
nificant difference between the sexes under these con- 
ditions. Under the control condition, females per- 
formed at a higher level than did males. Just the 
opposite was the case for the 3 light conditions.— 
Journal abstract. 

9322. Schiopu, U. Operativitatea unor algoritmi 
ai activitatii intelectuale a scolarilor mici. [The 
operativity of some algorithms in the intellectual ac- 
tivity of young pupils.] Revista de Psihologie, 9(4). 
497-517.—An experimental study on the development 
of the operativity of the algorithms of the 4 funda- 
mental arithmetic operations inculcated in the pupils 
of the IITth and IVth form. Algorithms (working 
and recognition or identification algorithms) are 
liable to suffer various influences, especially in their 
formation period. During the organization of al- 
gorithms as current work operations, confusions in 
the system may occur, mirroring individual peculiar- 
ities of attention and memory. In the period of the 
consolidation of algorithms, lack of practice brings 
about a phenomenon of "extinction" of the whole 
unspecific and specific operativity determines an onto- 
system of specific operations. The interpretation of 
genetic capacity of receptivity and of relative sensi- 
tization in appropriating a certain algorithm. A 
mathematical control of the operativity of algorithms 
is necessary; the calculus of entropy is an advanta- 
geous method to this purpose.—RSA. 

9323. Sjóberg, Lennart. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Thurstonian methods in the measurement of 
learning. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
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6(1), 33-48—A distinction is discussed between 
manifest and latent concepts on the 1 hand and ob- 
servable and unobservable psychological processes (of 
which learning is one) on the other. Previous at- 
tempts at measurement by Hull and Bjórkman are 
briefly reviewed. An analysis is presented oí im- 
proved performance in terms of the latent variables 
of the Law of Comparative Judgment. Finally, the 
author’s method for successive intervals scaling is ap- 
plied to some paired associate learning data. (19 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 


9324. Spiegel, Hebert. (Columbia U.) Imprint- 
ing, hypnotizability and learning as factors in the 
psychotherapeutic process. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 7(3), 221-225.—"Imprint- 
ing” establishes a new and additional concept of 
learning that has significantly different characteristics 
from conventional associative learning. Somnambules 
reveal phenomena that are significantly different 
from those revealed by nonhypnotizable Ss and that 
have some features which are analogous to imprint- 
induced traits in animals—M. V. Kline. 


9325. Stellwagen, William T., & Card, Gerald W. 
(Michigan State U.) Human learning in multiple 
T maze: An investigation of verbal and motor 
learning modes. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 
227-228.—Maze learning efficiency was measured 
under verbal and motor learning modes and single 
and double maze conditions to investigate additivity 
of response produced cues. The results indicated that 
an additivity of response produced cues assumption 
would not account for superiority of verbal mode 
maze learners.—Journal abstract. 


9326. Stone, Leroy, & James, Robert L. (U. 
North Dakota) Retroactive inhibition in percep- 
tual-motor learning as a function of overlearning 
the interpolated task. Journal of Psychological 
Studies, 1961, 12(3), 105-110.— To determine the 
degree of retroactive interference (RI) present dur- 
ing retesting on a previously learned task after 
"overlearning" an interpolated task (IL) under con- 
ditions of massed practice. Both original learning 
(OL) and IL tasks were of the perceptual-motor 
type. The amount of practice on the original task 
was kept constant. The results showed significant dif- 
ferences between the 3 groups. The degree of prac- 
tice on the IL was inversely related to the amount 
of RI; "overlearning" significantly reduced RI; the 
perceptual-motor tasks used in the study produced 
significant amounts of RI and would therefore be 
useful to future investigators wishing to study nega- 
tive transfer in retroactive design.—Journal abstract. 


9327. Teghtsoonian, Robert. (Smith Coll.) In- 
fluence of number of alternatives on learning and 
performance in a recognition task. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1965, 19(1), 31-41.—A task was 
devised requiring Ss to learn to recognize 16 3-digit 
numbers. The number of trials to criterion was found 
to increase with the number of alternatives per item; 
this relation was strongest for experimentally naive 
Ss. On the assumption of a distinction between learn- 
ing and performance, the latter was shown in Exp. II 
to be influenced by the number of alternatives, This 
was interpreted as an effect on perceptual processes; 
the effect on mnemonic processes remained in doubt. 
(16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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9328. Walk, Richard D. (George Washington 
U.) Tactual and visual learning of forms differ- 
ing in degree of symmetry. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(4), 93-94.—1 group learned to associate non- 
sense syllables with forms by sight, and then was 
tested on cross-modal transfer to the same forms 
using touch. The other group had the opposite pro- 
cedure, The visual group performed best in learning 
the symmetrical forms while the tactual group's best 
performance was on the less symmetrical forms, 
Cross-modal transfer of the groups was similar.— 
Journal abstract. 

9329. Wendt, R. A. (Carleton U., Canada) An 
investigation of "subliminal stimulations" as a 
variable in a visual learning task. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1965, 6(1), 32-37.—Ss whose thresholds 
had been individually established were presented with 
an intentional learning task and at the same time ex- 
posed to visual information at the predetermined 
threshold intensity. (2595 recognition). There per- 
formance in learning the "subliminal" material as an 
intentional task subsequently did not differ reliably 
from subjects in a matched control group who had 
not been exposed to the experimental treatment.—P. 
D. McCormack. 

9330. White, Sheldon, H. (Ս. Chicago) Train- 
ing and timing in the generalization of a voluntary 
response. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
69(3), 269-275—Generalization of a voluntary re- 
sponse shows no increase with amounts of training 
between 0 and 30 trials. It is associated with short- 
latency responding. In view of these findings, the 
process of response selection in such generalization 
cannot easily be explained solely in terms of a habit 
mechanism. It is suggested that factors speeding or 
slowing response delivery have the effect of altering 
ՏՏ selection among temporally stacked response 
tendencies. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9331. Winnick, Wilma A., & Ellner, Melvyn. 
(Queens Coll. City U. New York) “Meaningful- 
ness” in tachistoscopic thresholds, serial learning, 
and association measurement. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(8), 233-234.—“Meaningfulness” was 
induced by pairing nonsense syllables with pictures of 
common objects, and its effect was studied in 3 situa- 
tions. Tachistoscopic thresholds were found to be 
identical for such syllables and for syllables previously 
exposed without pictures (frequency syllables). When 
serial learning was measured in lists composed of the 
2 kinds of syllables, again no difference was found. 
In a 3rd comparison, no difference was found in 
the mean numbers of associations for the meaning syl- 
lables and for syllables not seen before. Results are 
discussed in the light of studies by Riley & Phillips 
(1959) and by Taylor (1958) —Journal abstract. 

9332. Wittrock, M. C., & Keislar, Evan R. (Ս. 
1 A 9 Moe cues in the trans- 

Cepts. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1965, 56(1), 16-21.—1 of 3 verbal cues was 1 
to 160 children while they tried to solve relational 
problems. 1 group was given a general cue, “color 
or size or some other way”; another a class cue, e.g., 
M ; a, 3rd group a specific cue, eg. "green." 
Gu pendent variables were learning, retention, and 
ransfer to new instances of a previously learned con- 
cept and to new concepts. On the Ist 3 dependent 
variables, the class cue and the specific cue proved 
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more effective (p DI) than the general cue. 
Transfer to new concepts was not significantly af- 
fected by any of the cues. Transfer effects of verbal 
cues were influenced by previous learning of the S as 
well as his experimental history.—Journal abstract. 
Conditioning 

9333. Bridger, Wagner H., & Mandel, Irwin J. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Abolition of the PRE 
by instructions in GSR conditioning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 476-482.--80 
human Ss divided into 2 groups of CRF and 2 groups 
of 25% PRF were used in a GSR classical condition- 
ing paradigm to test the discrimination hypothesis as 
an explanation of the PRE. Removal of the shock 
electrodes and instructions as to the onset of extinc- 
tion was assumed to provide equalization of dis- 
criminability between the acquisition and extinction 
series for 1 PRF and 1 CRF group. A postexperi- 
mental inquiry for these Informed groups provided a 
test of discriminability independent of resistance to 
extinction. The results demonstrated the presence of 
the PRE in the Noninformed groups and its abolition 
in the Informed. The presence of a conditioned GSR 
during extinction in the Informed groups combined 
with the abolition of the PRE suggests a 2-com- 
ponent CR characterized as a simple conditioned CR 
and a mediated CR. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9334. Denike, L. Douglas. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Recall of reinforcement and cognitive 
activity in verbal conditioning. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(2), 345-346.—Ss in a verbal condi- 
tioning experiment were afterwards required to indi- 
cate their motivation to receive reinforcement and to 
make quantitative estimates of their trying for re- 
inforcement and of E's giving reinforcement. These 
interview responses were fairly closely postdictive of 
mean actual performance gains. The pattern of re- 
sults is consistent with a cognitive interpretation of 
verbal conditioning.—Journal abstract. 


9335. Ebner, Eugene. (Purdue Ս.) Verbal 
conditioning in schizophrenia as a function of 
degree of social interaction. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 528-532.—Schizo- 
phrenic and normal Ss were positively reinforced for 
using I and We pronouns in a Taffel sentence-con- 
struction task. For 176 of each diagnostic group the 
verbal reinforcer “Good” was delivered by E in direct 
presence of S; the other 16 of each group heard the 
reinforcer over a loudspeaker with E not interacting 
directly with S. Normal groups showed significant 
verbal conditioning under both reinforcement proce- 
dures but no conditioning was obtained for the schizo- 
phrenic groups. Taylor MA scale score showed ոօ 
relation to verbal conditioning performance. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9336. Ikeda, Mitsu & Boynton, Robert M. (U. 
Rochester) Negative flashes, positive flashes, and 
flicker examined by increment threshold tech- 
nique. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1965, 55(5), 560-566.—Single negative conditioning 
flashes (momentary diminution from 24 to 0.3 ft-L) 
are shown to yield discrete off and then on responses, 
even for flashes as short as 3 msec. Positive condi- 
tioning flashes, presented after a 17-msec diminution 
of the primary adadapting level and followed by 57 
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msec at the secondary level, generate the same re- 
sponses, but only if longer than about 40 msec. Very 
short positive cbe produce little or no effect and 
are treated by the visual system as if they were part 
of a continuous dark interval. Flicker is investigated 
by presenting series of N negative conditioning 
flashes, with N varying from 2 to 5; increment 
thresholds thus obtained are compared with those for 
a stimulus continuously fluctuating between the 2 
levels at 29 cps. The results indicate that the visual 
system treats the flicker train to a considerable extent 
as it would a single negative flash, with a ripple 
superposed that is associated with all individual 
flashes in the train except the Ist positive flash, which 
is always ignored.—Journal abstract. 

9337. Kranser, Leonard; Knowles, John B., & 
Ullmann, Leonard P. (Stanford R.) Effect of 
verbal conditioning of attitudes on subsequent 
motor performance. Journal of Personality & So- 
cial Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 407-412.—Although the 
successful conditioning of a variety of verbal re- 
sponses has been widely reported, the association of 
such effects with independent but related situations is 
less well established. In this study favorable attitudes 
toward "medical science" (and by implication toward 
the examiner) were successfully enhanced by verbal 
reinforcement and were found to be significantly asso- 
ciated, as predicted, with performance in a task re- 
quiring muscular effort (a dynamometer). Contrary 
to prediction, however, unfavorable attitudes could 
not be conditioned despite similar reinforcement. In 
nonreinforced control Ss the attitude scores did not 
change significantly, nor was there an association be- 
tween attitude scores and dynamometer performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

9338. Levin, Saul M. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Verbal conditioning of hostile sentences. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(2), 188. 

9339. Martin, Randall B., & Dean, Sanford J. 
(Syracuse U.) Word familiarity and avoidance 
conditioning of verbal behavior. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 496-499.— 
3 unsuccessful attempts were made to replicate the 
Eriksen-Kuethe “paradigm of repression.” This 
paradigm consisted of repetitive administrations of a 
15-item word-association list with Ss being shocked 
for associations to 5 critical stimuli which were de- 
termined randomly for each S. The contingency for 
shock avoidance was changing initial associations to 
critical stimuli on subsequent trials. An additional 
experiment was undertaken in which familiarity of 
the critical stimuli was systematically varied to deter- 
mine the effects on response-time functions and post- 
experimental verbalizations. Both response-time and 
postexperimental verbalizations were affected by fa- 
miliarity in a direction consistent with the interpreta- 
tion that familiarity had been confounded with verbal- 
ization and response time in the original study.— 
Journal abstract. 

9340. Nunnally, Jum C., Stevens, Douglas A., & 
Hall, Gordon F. (Vanderbilt U.) Association of 
neutral objects with rewards: Effect on verbal 
evaluation and eye movements. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 44-57.—3 ex- 
periments were reported concerning the conditioning 
of verbal evaluation and eye movements in children, 
Conditioning was obtained with various payoff games 
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in which neutral stimuli (nonsense syllables and geo- 
metrical forms) were paired with rewards (pennies 
and candy). Լո the 3 experiments, conditioning days 
ranged from 3 to 7.—Journal abstract. 


9341. Price, Louis E. Abbott, David W., & 
Vandament, William E. (Ս. Massachusetts) Ef- 
fects of CS and UCS change on extinction of the 
conditioned eyelid response. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 437-438.—Ss_ were 
given 20 extinction trials, following 70 acquisition 
trials on continuous reinforcement, under 1 of 6 com- 
binations of CS and UCS conditions. The CS was 
unchanged from acquisition, shortened or extended, 
and the UCS was delayed or omitted. The CS condi- 
tions did not have a signiticant effect on extinction 
while the delayed UCS led to slower extinction than 
the omission condition. There was no CS-UCS in- 
teraction.—Journal abstract. 


9342. Stolz, Stephanie B. (Beloit Coll.) Vas- 
omotor response in human subjects: Conditioning 
and pseudo-conditioning. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(7), 181-182.— The vasomotor responses to a 
light of 9 Ss administered a series of light-sound 
pairings did not differ in the course of over 40 trials 
from those of 6 Ss administered the same stimuli 
unpaired. Classical conditioning did not occur; the 
Occurrence of (unpaired) conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned stimuli was sufficient to explain the behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 


9343. van Olst, Ք. ԷԼ, & Orlebeke, J. F. (Free 
University, Amsterdam, Netherlands) Role of the 
orienting reflex in the generalization of a condi- 
tioned GSR. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
19(1), 56-60.—The hypothesis tested is that Hov- 
land's gradient of stimulus generalization reflects a 
combined effect of pure generalization and of the 
orienting reflex (OR). The effect of the generaliza- 
tion component decreases with increment in the dis- 
tance between CS and the test stimulus; the effect of 
the OR, which is a reaction to "novelty," increases 
with the distance between CS and the test stimulus. 
From this the prediction follows that if the range of 
test stimuli in a generalization. experiment (with 
GSR) is extended, the gradient will be U-shaped. 
30 Ss participated in the experiment: 5 Ss for each 
of 6 test points, i.e.: 500 cps (CS), 1000, 2000, 4000, 
8000 cps (generalization stimuli) and 500 cps plus 
reinforcement. This last test point was included for 
comparison of the reactions at 500 cps with and 
without reinforcement. The GSR of each Տ was 

-conditioned to the 500 cps tone (16 trials) and tested 

with one of the tones mentioned before (17th trial). 
The hypothesis is confirmed; also it was found that 
omission of reinforcement alone has a considerable 
OR-evoking effect. —Journal abstract. 


Discrimination 


9344. Amsel, Abram, & Ward, Joseph S. (U. 
Toronto) Frustration and persistence: Resistance 
to discrimination following prior experience with 
the discriminanda. Psychological Monographs: 
General & Applied, 1965, 79(4, Whole No. 597), 41 
p.—A report of 5 experiments relating partial reward 
effects and discrimination learning to a theory based 
upon a frustrative conception of nonreward. 1դ Exp. 
1 data are provided to demonstrate how frustrative 
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nonreward is involved in discrimination learning. 
Evidence support a breakdown օք discrimination 
learning into 4 stages with respect to the operation 
of primary (Rp) and secondary (rg) frustrative ef- 
fects. Exp. 2 shows that rate օէ discrimination learn- 
ing depends on the number of prior continuous 
rewards in relation to both (separately) oí the 
discriminanda. Exp. 3 and 4 examine the effect on 
discrimination of different amounts and kinds of 
prediscrimination experience with 1 of the discrim- 
inanda. Exp. 5 studies the effect on discrimination 
performance of a prediscrimination condition in 
which 1 stimulus (ՏլՀԷ) is partially and the other 
(Ss) continuously rewarded. The results of the 
prediscrimination phase show agreement with the 
usual (between S) PR experiment in which a ՏՇք- 
arate group is run under each condition.—Journal 
abstract. 

9345. Dickerson, Donald J., & Ellis, Norman R. 
(George Peabody Coll. Teachers) Effects of post- 
response stimuli duration upon discrimination 
learning in human subjects. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 528-533.—3 experi- 
ments, designed to explore temporal relations in 
instrumental conditioning, are reported. The varia- 
ble manipulated was postresponse stimulus duration 
(PSD), the length of the interval from S’s response 
to the offset of the discriminanda. The tasks were 
2-choice discrimination problems. In a Ist experi- 
ment PSDs were 0.0, 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 sec, Normal 
and retarded human Ss were assigned to each PSD 
group. A 2nd experiment was similar to the Ist 
except the duration of the reinforcing light was 
changed from 1.0 sec. to 3.0 sec. A 3rd experiment 
differed in several ways from the Ist 2. The cues 
for the task were different, normal Ss only were used, 
a buzzer instead of the light served as a reinforcer, 
and the PSDs were 0.0, 0.2, 0.5, 0.75, and 1.0 sec. 
The main findings show that PSD has a marked ef- 
fect upon discrimination learning of the type studied. 
The optimal interval was 0.5 sec. PSDs of shorter 
and longer durations led to slower learning. Normal 
Ss learned faster than retarded Ss, although no inter- 
action effects prevailed—Journal abstract, 

9346. Fletcher, Harold մբ 
plicit responses in discrimination learning of re- 
tardates. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 229- 
230.—15 severely retarded Ss received 12 sessions of 


quent intraproblem perform indi ignif- 
lait e p mance indicated (1) signif. 


_ 9347. Graham, L. A., Cohen, S. I., & Sh 8 
(Duke U. Med. Cent.) 810 


man instrumental conditioning. 


Medicine, 1964, 264, Pt. 1), 3215336. male cel. 
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lege students were exposed to a discrimination in- 
strumental conditioning design in which the response 
was a punch at a punching bag. The patterns of 
behavior associated with vague instructions were ob- 
served, as were the GSR and heart rate changes 
accompanying the different behavioral responses. 
GSR discrimination occurred prior to avoidance 
learning, whereas heart rate discrimination occurred 
only with avoidance itself. Implications for the pro- 
duction of hypertensive cardiovascular disease are 
drawn.—W. G. Shipman. 

9348. Montague, William E. (U. Illinois) Ef- 
fect of irrelevant information on a complex audi- 
tory-discrimination task. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 230-236.--Ճո attempt was 
made to demonstrate that the detrimental effects of 
irrelevant information on discrimination learning are 
due to implicit response competition generated by task 
conditions. In a complex auditory-discrimination 
task, groups receiving different amounts of irrelevant 
information (1, 2, or 3 dimensions) never relevant 
to their task made fewer errors than groups receiving 
different amounts of irrelevant information which 
sometimes required differential responding. The 
errors increased with the number of irrelevant dimen- 
sions. Variation of task difficulty by manipulating 
the discriminability of the relevant information re- 
sulted in an enhancement of the effects of the irrele- 
vant information. Repeated practice sessions reduced 
the effects of irrelevant information which was some- 
times relevant at a faster rate than for the irrelevant 
information which was never relevant to the task — 
Journal abstract. 

9349. Pick, Anne D. (Macalester Coll.) Im- 
provement of visual and tactual form discrimina- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
69(4), 331-339.—A discrimination-learning situation 
and subsequent transfer tests were used to investigate 
2 hypotheses about improvement in discrimination: a 
"schema" hypothesis and a "distinctive feature" hy- 
pothesis. 1 visual and 2 tactual discrimination ex- 
periments were conducted. Results suggested the 
superiority of the distinctive feature hypothesis, at 
least under conditions of a simultaneous comparison, 
for accounting for children's improvement of discrim- 
ination of the letter-like forms used as material.— 
Journal abstract. 

9350. Sugimura, Takeshi. (Nara Gakugei Us 
Japan) Effect of degree of original learning and 
time interval between two tasks on reversal shift. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 618.—Boys were 
trained on a simple 2-choice size or color discrimina- 
tion to either one of the 3 learning criteria, and 
were then given the reversal task without further 
instructions. The remaining 1⁄4 were reversed follow- 
ing a 30-min rest. Results showed that a rest interval 
between the 2 tasks and overtraining of original task 
have facilitative effects on a reversal shift—Author 
abstract. 

9351. Walk, Richard D., & Saltz, Ellen J. 
(George Washington U.) Discrimination learning 
with varying numbers of positive and negative 
stimuli by children of different ages. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(4), 95-96.—Children of 5 to 6 yr. 
and 8 to 9 yr. of age were given a 2-choice discrim- 
ination task with either (1) 1 positive stimulus and 
2 or 3 negative stimuli (only 1 of which was used at 
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a time), or (2) 2 or 3 positive stimuli and 1 negative 
stimulus. Younger children had as many solutions 
on each type of task while the older Ss were success- 
ful only with a single positive stimulus and multiple 
negative stimuli—J/ournal abstract, 


Verbal Learning 


9352. Battig, William F., Merikle, Philip M., & 
Schild, Mary Ք. (Ս. Virginia) Anagram free- 
recall and recognition learning, and paired-associ- 
ate transfer. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 44-52.—"A marked and con- 
sistent free-learning superiority was found for condi- 
tions where recall was permitted in any letter order 
over conditions requiring reproduction of the exact 
letter order, with a recognition procedure requiring 
identification rather than reproduction of the correct 
letter order being intermediate between them, this 
difference was not reduced when all trigrams could 
be converted into words by the same letter-order 
transformation, and number of different letter-order 
transformations had no significant effect on perform- 
ance. Subsequent paired-associate performance was 
better after the exact-order free-recall procedure, and 
worst for any-order groups. However, all groups 
showed marked facilitation on pairs constituted of 
trigrams from the free-learning list as compared with 
new pairs, although more so under exact-order and 
recognition than any-order conditions."—E. G. Aiken. 

9353. Bernbach, Harley A. (U. Michigan) A 
forgetting model for paired-associate learning. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 
128-144.— Presents a Markov model for paired-asso- 
ciate learning which is based on conclusion drawn 
from experimental studies of short-term memory. 
Learning of paired-associates is considered as a de- 
crease in the probability of forgetting an association 
between trials. The ability of the model to account 
for experimental results is demonstrated by consider- 
ing data from 2 experiments involving paired-asso- 
ciate lists. Observed values of the mean learning 
curve and response probabilities conditional on the 
outcome of the preceding trial are compared with the 
values predicted by the forgetting model and the 1- 
element model. Comparison of parameter values for 
several experimental situations provides interpreta- 
tions for the forgetting model’s parameters. The 
model is applied to an experiment using an RRTTTT 
design to demonstrate its potential generality —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

9354. Bernstein, Ira H., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(Ս. Illinois) Effects of "subliminal" prompting 
on paired-associate learning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(1), 33-38.— 
A test for possible effects of undetected stimulation 
upon learning was made. 3 groups of 18 Ss each 
were required to learn a 12-item, paired-associate list. 
The correct response syllable was always presented 
during exposure of the stimulus syllable for 4 of the 
pairs. A neutral cue, consisting of 3 dots, or an 
irrelevant incorrect cue, was similarly associated with 
the remaining pairs. Exposure duration of the cues 
was varied among the groups. Group Լ received the 
cues at a barely recognizable level, Group II at 
chance, and Group III at a duration less than that 
required for chance performance. After this learning 
task all Ss were interviewed as to the accuracy with 
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L, whereas the cues failed to produce any effect in the 
remaining groups —Joarmal abstract. 

9355. Binford, John R. & Gettys, Charles. (U. 
Louisville)  Nonstationarity in paired-associate 


as indicated by a second guess procedure. 
—, — d Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 
190-195,— [n this study a 2nd method was em- 


ployed in which Ss were whenever they made 
an efroneous response, to make a 2nd choice; under 
these perme Lé sim Ly dp model implies 
stationarity, f the study are not con- 
sistent with a simple all-or-none model and alterna- 
tive models are suggested which may go further in 
accounting for the results obtained Journal abstract. 

9356. Bugelski, B. R. (State U. New York, Bui- 
falo) In defense of remote associations. Psycho- 
— — 1965, 72(2), 109-174. Recently 
s criticized the concept of remote associations 
and attacked 3 kinds of evidence for the concept. His 
attacks are analyzed and questioned as to relevance to 
the issue. A L-trial learning experiment is reported 
wherein familiar items are n to follow the tradi- 
tional pattern of distribution of remote associations, 


9357. Cramer, Phebe. (Barnard Coll.) Medi- 
ated and tion with implicit 
verbal chains. 1965, 2(6), 
165-166.—Implicitly associated A-C pairs were sep- 
arated, randomized, and presented for 1 trial learning. 


SN Csan: աու Es ee & Reyn- 
olds, James . Pittsburg! Programming 
method and Խր» mode in a visual-oral task. 
USAF AMRL TR No. 64-129, 14 p.—Programing 


^ measured on both a multiple choice test and a test 
Tequiring overt oral responses. Considerable varia- 
tion occurred among the test scores for each learning 
condition. Overt responding was superior for reten- 
tion when measured by tests requiring overt oral 
responses. The prompting method coupled with the 
covert response mode tended to produce poorer learn- 
ing and retention but required only 30 to 5092 as 
much learning time as the other conditions. (15 ref.) 
—USAF AMRL. 

9359. Dallett, Kent M. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) In defense of remote associations. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1965, 72(2), 164—168.—Slamecka 
(1964) has argued that the evidence for remote asso- 
ciations resulting from the use of the association 
method is of dubious validity, owing to a response- 
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ը 
bias artifact. Slamecka's argument fails to be con- 
vincing: on both logical and experimental grounds it 
appears dint. e bias artifact does not in- 
validate the results of the association method.—Jowr- 
nal abstract, 

9360. Dallett, Kent M., & D'Andrea, Lester. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Mediation instruc- 
tions versus unlearning instructions in the A-B, 
A-C Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 163 (5), 460-466.--լո 3 experiments, Ss 
learned the Ist list of an A-B, A-C paradigm, and 
were then differently instructed for List 2 learning. 
Mediation Ss were told to use the List 1 responses 
as aids to List 2 learning, while Unlearning Ss were 
told to unlearn List 1 responses in order that they not 
interfere with List 2 learning. The differential in- 
structions did not affect the rate of List 2 learning, 
but did affect the relative difficulties oí List 2 items. 
The Mediation Ss were slightly better in subsequent 
List 1 recall, and reported many more instances of 
interlist mediation E did the Unlearning Ss,.— 
Journal abstract, 

9361. DeBurger, Robert A, & Donahoe, John 
W. (Ս. Kentucky) Relationship between the 
meanings of verbal stimuli and their associative 
j^ aon Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 25-31.—"This study investi- 
gated the relationship between verbal stimuli and 
Successive associative responses using both a measure 
of meaning (the semantic differential) and an index 
of association strength. 2 methods of response pro- 
duction were employed: repeated association and 
chain association. The meaning of the response be- 
came progressively less similar to the stimulus with 
succeeding associates, the effect being more pro- 
nounced with chain association. The index of asso- 
ciation strength indicated that the later associates 
were less strongly linked to the stimulus, the effect 
again being more pronounced with chain association, 

us, chz in meaning and associative strength 
were similarly affected by the assocation method, this 
covariation being maintained throughout the associa- 
tion process.”—E. G. Aiken. 

9362. Duncan, Car] P. (Northwestern Ս.) 116- 
diation in verbal concept learning. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 
1-6.— In a study of mediation in verbal concept 
learning, words that are members of known classes, 
and words that could not readily be classed with other 
task words, were each used both as relevant and as 
irrelevant stimuli, These 4 conditions were studied. 
tes ong relevant words, class words were more 
rapidly learned, and showed more evidence of media- 
tion, than nonclass words, Among irrelevant words, 
there was no difference, as a main effect, between 
class vs. nonclass words. There was a significant 
interaction such that when class words were releyant, 
performance was usually better with nonclass irrel- 


9363. Erickson, Raymond L. (Ս. New Hamp- 
effects of stimulus and re- 
paired associate learning. 
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isolated by բո it in red. Lists were presented 
either in the `T 
manner such that stimuli and responses were 
never simul exposed. Both stimulus isola- 


tion and response jon produced an effect 
< 001), but the effect of “4 
greater ` presentation 
duced no 3 eff Results were interpreted 
to be inconsistent with either (a) Underwood, Run- 
quist, and Schulz’s (1959) assumption that equal 


increases in stimulus and 


ence explanation for the von Restorff effect that is 
based solely upon reduced stimulus or response gen- 
eralization.—Jowrnal abstract, 


9364. Greeno, James G. (Indiana U.) Verbal 
fluency, free recall, 
speed. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
—To investigate the relation between 
in paired-associate learning and other verbal skills 
(verbal fluency to word and nonsense stimuli, recall 
of a word list), Ss learned 2 lists of word-CVC pairs. 
Significant positive correlations were found between 
fluency measures and learning of both lists. Recall 
scores were similarly correlated with 2nd-list, but not 
Ist-list, learning. Journal abstract. 


9365. Houston, John P., Garskof, Bertram E., 
Noyd, Dale E., & Erskine, Janice M. (U. Mich- 
igan) First list retention as a of the 
method of recall. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 69(3), 326-327.— This study compared 
amounts of retroactive inhibition (RI) obtained with 
the MMFR technique (Barnes & Underwood, 1959 
and a single-list recall method. Following A-B, A 
s recalled either the from both 


Journal abstract, 


9366. Jensen, Arthur R., & Rohwer, William D 

Sa — fe —— Verbal pem 8 
earning? Jon eri d 

Verbal Behavior, 1965, "m 62-72.—"A. transfer 
experiment was performed under conditions that 
would permit Ss who first had learned a serial list to 
a criterion of mastery to ‘use’ either positional 
ciations or sequential S-R associations in the subse- 
quent learning of paired associates (PAs) formally 
comprised of the same S-R connections existing in 
the prior Ser list. The principal results were as 
follows: (a) There was no signi over-all trans- 
fer from Ser to PA learning, in terms of total trials 
to criterion, for either the Positional or Sequential 
conditions. (b) There was significant Ser to PA 
transfer for both conditions only in the Ist 3rd of the 
trials to criterion, after which transfer rapidly de- 
clined to zero. The Positional and Sequential condi- 
tions did not differ significantly in this respect. (c) 
The percentage of transfer is significantly related to 
serial position; those items at the beginning and end 
of the Ser list show positive transfer and those in the 
middle show zero or negative transfer."—E,. G. Aiken. 


39: 9364-9371 

9⁄2, Johnson, G. J. & "AN Ee E. (U. 
Texas) “Transfer effects of and unmixed 
list in paired associate of chil- 
dren. Prychomomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 171-172.— 
6th grade children learned a list of paired associates 


ly assigned An 
unmixed list (UL) was constructed of AB-CD items 
which would provide neutral transfer from the Ist to 
the 2nd list. Another UL was constructed by repair- 
ing the S-R components of the Ist list (AB-ABr) 
negative transfer. A mixed 
ned % of the items from each of the 
The results of the comparison be- 
tween the UL group and the ML group on the same 
rs showed superior performance by 
No significant differences in per- 
found on the AB-CD test items as a 
function of ML vs. UL Journal abstract, 
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965, 20(1), 255-257.— This study 
was designed to investigate the effect of serial posi- 
tion of a low meaningfulness (m) isolate on the re- 
sultant isolation in a high m list. 4 Es used 112 Ss 
assigned to a control (C) and — riesen (P) 


lications ; 


9371. Martin, Clessen J. (Wayne State Ս.) As- 
sociative and differentiation variables in all-or- 
none learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 69(3), 308-311.—An assessment of the stim- 
ulus-differentiation variable within the 1-trial learn- 
ing controversy was made. All 20 Ss in each group 
learned the same final 12 paired associates to 1 perfect 
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trial. The C group was presented the same 12 items 
on all trials. The E-1 group had a different pairing 
of the 3 S-R terms during the Ist 2 trials from that of 
the remaining trials. The E-2 group, during the Ist 
2 trials, was presented 3 stimuli which were then re- 
placed by the 3 stimuli learned to criterion by the 
other 2 groups. Only data from the 20 Ss in each 
group who failed to respond correctly to any of the 3 
critical items during the Ist 2 test trials were an- 
alyzed. The results showed that significantly fewer 
number of trials were required to learn the 3 critical 
items by the C group as compared to the E-1 group. 
This finding provides evidence against the 1-trial 
learning position. The importance of the stimulus- 
differentiation variable was shown by the fact that a 
significantly fewer number of trials were required to 
learn the 3 critical items by the E-1 group in com- 
parison with the E-2 group.—Journal abstract. 

9372. McCullers, John C. (San Jose State Coll.) 

ype of associative interference as a factor in 
verbal paired-associate learning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 12-16.— 
“6th-grade children served as Ss. 4 types of 
competing associative connections initially present in 
the task were studied. (a) an interstimulus item 
connection; (b) an interresponse item connection ; 
and (c) 2 interword pair S-R connections, 1 existing 
between the stimulus item of a weakly associated S-R 
pair and the response item of a strongly associated 
pair, and 1 existing between strong-pair S and weak- 
pair R. When compared with noncompetition con- 
trols, each of the 4 types . . . was found to have an 
over-all effect of impairing performance. The num- 
ber and types of errors . . . were found to vary with 
the specific type of interference."—E, G. Aiken. 


9373. Murray, D. J. Vocalization-at-presenta- 
tion and immediate recall, with varying presenta- 
tion-rates. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 17(1), 47-56—An experiment is 
reported in which the S read visually presented lists 
with 4 different degrees of vocalization ; immediately 
after reading each list he was required to reproduce 
it either aloud or in writing. The S was asked either 
to read the letters silently, to mouth them silently, to 
whisper them, or to say them aloud while reading. 
At the fastest presentation-rate immediate recall im- 
proved monotonically with the degree of vocalization 
during reading of the lists; at slower rates this gen- 
eralization held less well, especially for the lower 
degrees of vocalization. Vocalization was most help- 
ful at the highest Presentation-rate. The overall 
amount correctly recalled was better for more slowly 
Deeg? lists and for written as opposed to spoken 
recall, 


pendent of presentation- 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 


9374. Narayana Rao, Տ. (Sri Venkateswara U., 
India) Recall of nonsense material in intentional 
and incidental learning. Journal of Psychological 
Research, 1965, 9(1), 27-30.—24 students of psychol- 
ogy, divided into 3 groups: incidental, intentional, 
and control group, were administered a list of 40 
nonsense syllables chosen randomly from a list of 200, 
The results show that intentional learning was no 
better than incidental learning in the case of non- 
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sense material over a long period of time; there was, 
however, a marked difference between the reproduc- 
tions within short intervals for the incidental and 
intentional groups. Over long intervals the inci- 
dental group scored better and "this suggests that 
incidental learning appears to be better in comparison 
to intentional learning with this kind of material" 
U. Pareek. 


9375. Nidorf, L. J. (Clark Ս.) The role of 
meaningfulness in the serial learning of schizo- 
phrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(1), 92.—“The purpose of this experiment was to 
compare schizophrenics with normals in learning 
nonsense syllables with different levels of meaningful- 
ness.” 24 schizophrenic and 24 orthopedic hospital 
patients were given a serial anticipation task of 3 
lists of 10 nonsense syllables each. Diagnosis, list 
sequence, lists, and syllable position within lists var- 
iables were used in a 2 * 6 * 3 X 10 analysis of 
variance design. “Increased meaningfulness signifi- 
cantly facilitated the learning of normal Ss more than 
the schizophrenics."—E, J, Kronenberger. 


9376. Nikkel, Nancy, & Palermo, David S. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Effects of mediated asso- 
ciations in paired-associate learning of children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1965, 
2(1), 92-102.—To demonstrate that mediated associ- 
ations can facilitate or impair the performance of 
children on a verbal paired-associate task, natural 
language associates derived from free-association 
norms in the mediational chain were used. 2 chain- 
ing paradigms were tested: A-B, B-C, A-C and A-B, 
C-A, C-B. A-B learning was assumed from the 
normative data for 6th-grade children. 60 Ss learned 
by the method of anticipation 2 lists of S-R pairs 
constructed such that each S served as his own con- 
trol for the 3 experimental conditions: facilitation, 
interference, and control. The results for both par- 
adigms revealed the facilitation condition to be sig- 
nificantly superior to the interference condition, with 
the control condition falling between. These results 
provide support for a theory of mediated association 
and demonstrate that existing language habits can 
influence the acquisition of new verbal habits by 
implementing the mediating process, (19 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


1 response 
members paired (St-R duration), were found directly 
related to rate of learning. In the present experi- 
ment, Ss' performance was equated by employing a 
formance: effects of independent 
variations in St, St-R durations were assessed using 
total learning time as the response measure. 


2. and 4 sec. Stimulus durations were found directly 
related to total learning time, but had a nonsignificant 
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effect on learning rate when Ss were equated in terms 
of performance. Conversely, St-R durations were 
found invariant with respect to total learning time, 
but directly related to learning rate—Journal ab- 
stract. 


9378. Paivio, Allan. (U. Western Canada, Lon- 
don, Canada)  Abstractness, imagery, and mean- 
ingfulness in paired-associate learning. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 
32-38.—"Ss were given alternate learning trials 
(auditory presentation of pairs) and recall trials 
(presentation of stimuli) on a list of paired associates 
composed of concrete and abstract nouns, the pre- 
dicted learning difficulty of 4 stimulus-response com- 
binations was as follows: concrete-concrete, concrete- 
abstract, abstract-concrete, and abstract-abstract, in 
increasing order of difficulty. Analysis of recall 
scores strongly supported that prediction. The words 
were also rated on the ease with which they arouse 
sensory images. As expected, the concrete nouns 
were consistently rated higher than abstract nouns on 
this attribute. Other data indicated that the concrete 
nouns were also higher in associative meaningfulness 
and auditory familiarity."—E. G. Aiken. 


9379. Peterson, Lloyd R. (Indiana U.) Paired- 
associate latencies after the last error. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 167-168.—Latencies in 
paired-associate learning were examined for 10 trials 
beginning after the last error on an individual pair. 
Latencies decreased over the 1st 8 of these trials, the 
largest decrease occurring from the Ist to the 2nd 
trial after the last error.—Journal abstract. 


9380. Schultz, Randolph W., Weaver, George 
E., & Ginsberg, Stanley. (U. Iowa) Mediation 
with pseudomediation controlled: Chaining is not 
an artifact! Psychonomic Science, 1965, 26), 169- 
170.—Mandler & Earhard (1964) have shed doubt on 
the legitimacy of interpreting facilitated Stage 3 per- 
formance in the paired associate A-B, B-C, A-C 
chaining paradigm as being due to mediating associa- 
tions. This problem was examined further in the 
present study by investigating simultaneously 4 3- 
stage PA paradigms, Mandler and Earhard’s 2 
paradigms, plus an additional control and the “clas- 
sic” chaining paradigm. Performance in Stage 3 
under chaining conditions was clearly and signifi- 
cantly superior to performance under all other con- 
ditions. No evidence for so-called “pseudomediation” 
effects was obtained. It was concluded that a media- 
tional interpretation for the observed facilitation 
under chaining conditions remain highly tenable.— 
Journal abstract. 


9381. Shanmugam, T. E., & Santhanam, M. Լ. 
(U. Madras, India) Interference of serial learning 
by neutral stimuli presented at marginal visual 
level. Psychological Studies, 1965, 10(1), 54-56.— 
Results of 6 groups were analyzed. Groups 1 and 2 
learned words without any material presented at the 
marginal visual levels as interfering agent, Groups 3 
and 4 learned words with bipolar words presented as 
interfering agents, Group 5 learned words with non- 
sense letters presented as the interfering agents, and 
Group 6 learned words with numbers presented as 
the interfering agents. “In serial learning any ma- 
terial presented at marginal visual level has a tend- 
ency to interfere in the efficient learning of the ma- 
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terial. However, bipolar words presented at the 
marginal level have greater tendency to interfere than 
other neutral materials."—U. Pareek. 


9382. Simon, Seymore, & Hess, Jonathan L. 
2 Illinois U.) Supplementary report: In- 

uence of inter- item associative strength upon 
immediate free recall in children. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(2), 451-455.—Indices of inter- item 
associative strength were obtained on the basis of 
word association norms for 15 free recall lists consist- 
ing of 12 items each. Recall performance on these 
lists was found to be reliably related to the index of 
inter-item associative strength for 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade children. Consistent with results reported by 
Deese (1959), it was found that, for all Ss, inter-item 
associative strength was positively related to the 
number of words recalled, negatively related to the 
number of extra-list intrusions, and positively related 
to the commonality of intrusions. In agreement with 
the experimental hypothesis, most of the coefficients 
reported by Deese for college Ss were higher than 
those obtained for grade school Ss.—Journal abstract. 


9383. Voss, James F. (U. Pittsburgh) Effect 
of pairing directionality and anticipatory cue 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(5), 490-495.—Each of 4 groups 
was presented a list of 8 paired-associate trigrams 
for 20 trials. A 2 X 2 factorial design was employed 
in which stimulus-cue variation and pairing direction 
were varied. The 4 experimental conditions thus 
were: (a) A, A-B; (b) A, A-B; B, A-B; (c) A, 
A-B; A, B-A; (d) A, A-B; B, A-B; A, B-A; B, 
B-A. It was found that cue variation yielded sig- 
nificantly fewer correct responses. Further analyses 
of response learning, associative learning, correct re- 
sponse/opportunity ratio, and errors suggested that 
this decrement was due to the necessity of learning 
both items of each pair as responses. Pairing direc- 
tion variation had a smaller, yet significant effect 
which was related to intrusions. No interactions 
were found.—Journal abstract. 


9384. Wason, P. C. (University Coll., London, 
England) The contexts of plausible denial. Jour- 
nal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(1), 7-11—“2 hypotheses were tested about the 
contexts which facilitate response to negative state- 
ments. The same series of stimuli, each stimulus 
consisting of 7 similar items and 1 dissimilar item, 
was described by 2 independent groups in differing 
terms. The dependent variable was the time taken to 
complete a statement presented immediately after each 
stimulus had been described. When the stimuli are 
described in terms of an exceptional item and a re- 
sidual class, the response to negative statements is 
facilitated, if these statements deny that the excep- 
tional item possesses the property of the residual 
class. . . . when the stimuli are described in terms 
of a smaller and a larger class, no facilitation of 
response to the corresponding negative statements is 
observed. It is hypothesized that the determining 
factor . . . is the way in which the negated property 
is coded in the descriptions of the stimuli.” -E. G. 
Aiken. 


9385. Weiss, Ethel (Bard Coll.) Stimulus 
availability and backward association: Meaning, 
frequency, and associative bond strength. Psycho- 
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logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 427—437.—It was found 

that increasing stimulus a 

— 
n 


and must be considered in relation to the strength of 
the forward associative bond, method of test, and 
test-list context.—/owrnal abstract. 


9386. Wickelgren, Wayne A. Massachusetts 
Inst. 1 — Acoustic similarity and retro- 


terference in short-term — Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 
S3-61.—"Short-term memory for a list of 4 letters, 
followed by a list of 8 letters that the Ss copied as 
they were ted, followed by immediate recall of 
the original 4-letter list, was shown to be a function 
of the acoustic similarity of the intervening list to the 
original list. An interfering list whose letters have 
similar iation to the letters in the original 
list cé uae RI [retroactive inhibition] than 
an interfering list whose letters have a very different 
pronunciation from the letters in the original list. 
An interfering list com of items identical to 
items in the original list, in a different order tends 
to produce less RI in the recall of items and more RI 
in the recall of the correct position of these items 
an interfering list composed of similar items."— 

E. G. Aiken. 


children at two age levels. 0j 
Sx See 


Ë However, 3rd-grade Ss did 
not respond differentially to vicarious reward and 
tended to choose 
the task the model had done, whether reinforcement 
itive or negative. It is 
suggested that verbal reinforcement may activate an 
evaluative dimension to which 3rd-grade Ss were re- 
acting.—Journal abstract. 

9388. Beach, Lee R., & Shoenberger, Richard 
W. Event salience and response frequency on 
a ten-alternative probability-learning situation. 
Journal of Experimental 14309623. 1965, 69(3), 
312-316.—This investigation ined the influence 
of the salience of stimulus events on the relative fre- 
quency of response in a 10-alternative probability- 
learning situation. It was found that for the most 
salient event, differences in salience were reflected in 
differences in degree to which Ss’ relative frequencies 
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of response exceeded the events’ relative frequency of 
remaining less salient events 
this relationship did not exist—Journal abstract, 


9389. Cautela, Joseph Ք. (Boston Coll.) Prob- 
ability learning and in e. Psychology, 1965, 
2(1), 40-43.— This study investigated the relation- 
ship between intelligence and subjective probability 
scores on a 2-choice probability learning task. Col- 
lege undergraduates were placed into high and low 
groups on the basis of their IQ, College Board verbal 
and mathematical aptitude scores. When their prob- 
ability scores were compared, no significant (p. < .05) 
difference was obtained for any high and low group. 
When Ss were put into a high or low group on the 
basis of their E probability scores, the intel- 
ligence scores between the high and low groups were 
compared. No significant difference (p. < .05) was 
obtained for any measure of intelligence. The cor- 
relations between subjective probability scores and 
the 3 measures of intelligence were low and insignif- 
icant. It was concluded that there was no relation- 
ship between intelligence and probability learning 
score when college students serve as Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 


9390. օո, R. A., & Leung, S. (U. Sydney) 
Amount of orcement in human learning. Aus- 
tralian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 16(3), 185-189. 
—Test were made of the possibility that amount of 
reinforcement in a simple learning situation has the 
same effect with human Ss 


In Exp. I 
performance was superior with less reinforcement. 


except that a reduction 
Í re late in training did not 
lead to a significant decrement in performance.— 


9391. Cole, Michael. (Stanford U.) Search be- 

vior: A Correction procedure for three-choice 
probability learning. Journal of Mathematical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(1), 145-170.—A modified 3-choice 
probability learning experiment, in which a S was 
required էօ continue responding until he made the 
correct” response on each trial, was run for 3 groups 
of 24 Ss over a series of 1000 trials. Groups differed 
in the experimenter-assigned probabilities, տ, that 
each alternative was designated as correct. The main 


imated the value given by P(4,) = 


Positive recency effect as defined in ordinary prob- 
ability learning was obtained, 
model derived from statistical learning theory pro- 


| the n using additional aspects 
of the data met with mixed results. (19 0 our- 
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9392. Eisenman, Russell. (State Hosp., Milledge- 
ville, Ga.) Resource location and reladoreement 
reversal. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 209-210. 
—Resource location was shown effective with 70% 
reinforcement feedback, However, resource location 
in Վ of Sa broke down when the reinforcement 
feedback was reversed such that the favored S now 
became nonfavored, and vice versa. This is empirical 
— for a theoretical position relating to the diffi- 
culty of groups to engage in effective resource loca- 
tion under changed environment conditions if the 
groups decrease their potential for handling changes, 
—Journal abstract. 

9393. Feather, N. T. (U. New England) Level 
of aspiration behaviour in relation to payoffs and 
costs following success and failure. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 16(3), 175-184.-- հօ 
effect on lee behavior of varying both pay- 
offs and costs in a level of aspiration situation was 
investigated. Payoffs were defined as “high” when 
points awarded for success equalled actual perform- 
ance, and as “low” when points awarded for success 
equalled stated level of aspiration. Costs were de- 
fined as “high” when S obtained zero points after 
failure, and as “low” when S obtained points equal to 
actual performance after failure. Results show that 
mean goal discrepancy scores are higher and mean 
attainment discrepancy scores are lower when payoff 
is low rather than high and when cost is low rather 
than high. Differences are greatest when a low pay- 
off cost condition is compared to a high payoff cost 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

9394. Friedman, Stanley R, & Tiber, Norma. 

Louisville Child Guidance Clinic) The effect of 

fierent rewards under two different conditions 
on the performance of first-graders. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(8), 237-238.—The acquisition and 
extinction of a discrimination response as a function 
of reward and condition was investigated. Each Տ 
was assigned to 1 of 4 reward groups, under 1 of 2 
conditions. The results indicated that magnitude and 
type of reward do not significantly affect acquisition 
11 of Ist-graders, though a differential 

ierarchy of reward preference is evident in the de- 
gree of resistance to extinction. abstract. 

9395. Hokanson, Jack E., & Doerr, Hans O. 
(Florida State U.) Probability learning of inter- 
personal events. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32 
(4), 514-530.—Reports 3 experiments which attemi 
to assess the degree to which “the probability match- 
ing hypothesis” applies to the prediction of interper- 
sonal events. A common feature is the use of a 
lengthy series of tape-recorded voices, each stating a 
common name in a neutral tone of voice. The voices 
are presented at a constant rate, and the Ss task is to 
predict whether the person portrayed on the recording 
is “friendly” or “unfriendly.” Ss were college stu- 
dents. Results generally support the event-matching 
hypothesis; i.e., that Ss’ predictions of future events 
conform to the probability of prior occurrence of the 
events under question. The results also indicate that 
Ss learn to use partially valid cues to predict future 
events, and with the same conditional probability that 
occurs in the stimulus schedule. Application to the 
general area of social learning is suggested—D. G. 
Appley. 

9396. Hollis, John H. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
reinforcement shifts on bent-wire performance of 
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severely retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), S31-S3S.—The in- 
dividual performances of severely retarded children 
on bent-wire problems are presented and the perform- 
ance of 2 groups when subjected to qualitative rein- 
forcement shifts are compared. The reinforcement 
shifts involved shifting from nutritive reinforcement 
in the experimental group to social reinforcement 
(verbal approval and physical contact), and back to 
a nutritive reinforcer, In the control group the shift 
in reinforcement was from nutritive reinforcement to 
a situation of no reinforcement, and back to a nutri- 
tive reinforcer. The findings are related to previous 
studies on solution of bent-wire problems which em- 

subhuman primates and retarded children as 

—V. S. Sexton, 


9397. Miller, Marilyn E., & Weidner, Jack. (U. 
Wisconsin) Reinforcement schedule and the dur- 
ability of a reinforcer. Psychological 
Record, 1965, 15(2), 274—To investigate the 
possibility of PRE upon an S', a neutral stimulus 
— Was — with primary reinforcement 

candy) on 3 different reinforcement schedules, with 
no response required of S. The light was presented 
for 18 trials. On reinforced trials, candy a red 
simultaneously with the li 12 of 36 6- and 7-yr- 
old school chi served in each of 3 groups. Group 
100 was reinforced on all trials, Group 50-A was rein- 
forced on alternate trials, and Group 50-R was rein- 
forced on a -determined 14 of the trials. 
Following acquisition, a lever was introduced, and 
each lever was reinforced with the light alone. 
Group 50-R pressed the lever at a higher rate and 
for a longer time than Groups 50-A and 100; Group 
O-A responded ata եկե e FS 
Group 100. It was concluded that a PRE upon the 
extinction of secondary reinforcing properties had 
been demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 


9398. M: Kent E., Travers, Robert M. W., 
& Santord. Ma 


Mary Eve. (U. Utah mere À and 
reinforcement in student paire: eg: uca- 
tional Psychology, 1965, 56(2), 67-72.—This study 
examined the effect oe omen ent x — — 
ing by pupil pairs ils working alone wi 
M roa. ual. he task was 60 German 
words and the English equivalents. 3 learning condi- 
tions involved pupil pairs; an additional learning con- 
dition investigated the pupil working alone on the 
same task as BE without responding էօ another 
person. Tests of immediate and delayed retention of 
the task were used. Results indicated that Ss who 
were in the pupil role in a pair achieved superior 
learning. Ss in the teacher role in a pair showed the 
— effective learning of the 4 conditions. Journal 

tract. 


9399. Nunnally, Jun C., Duchnowski, Albert J., 
& Parker, Ronald K. (Vanderbilt Ս.) Associa- 
tion of neutral objects with rewards: Effect on 
verbal evaluation, reward expectancy, and selec- 
tive attention. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 1( 70-274.—A study of the effects 
on 3 dependent res when neutral objects are 
associated with rewards. The dependent measures 
concerned verbal evaluation, selective attention, and 
reward expectancy. The conditioning apparatus was 
a spin-wheel game in which a pointer stopped on 1 of 
3 nonsense syllables. 1 syllable occasioned reward 
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(2 pennies), another occasioned punishment (loss of 
1 penny), and the 3rd syllable was neutral (neither 
gain nor loss). 30 Ss received conditioning sessions 
on cach of 6 days. The dependent measures indicated 
that, relative to the punished and neutral stimuli, the 
rewarded stimulus received a higher score on positive 
verbal evaluation, was looked at more in a measure 
of selective attention, and led to a greater “expecta- 
tion of reward" in a different game.—Journal abstract. 


9400. Reger, Roger. (U. Texas) The effects of 
partial and delayed reinforcement on the learning 
and extinction of an instrumental response. Jour- 
nal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(2), 99-104.— 
Findings are presented to indicate that delay in re- 
ward leads to slower learning, and there is a tendency 
for delay in reward to lead to faster extinction. Par- 
tial reinforcement leads to performance curves show- 
ing greater resistance to extinction than continuous 
reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 


9401. Sidowski, Joseph B. Kass, Norman, & 
Wilson, Helen. (San Diego State Coll.) Cue and 
secondary reinforcement effects with children. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 
340-342.—Groups of children served in a lever-pull- 
ing experiment in order to determine the secondary 
reinforcement, cue, and combined secondary reinforce- 
ment/cue effects of a light stimulus. On each condi- 
tioning trial the light was differentially associated 
with the presentation of a primary reinforcement. 
After conditioning, Ss underwent a period of extinc- 
tion during which time a lever pull resulted in a light 
or a no-light condition. An evaluation of the number 
of responses during extinction showed a significant 
difference between the secondary reinforcing and the 
cue effects of the light stimulus. The discussion coy- 
ered a need for adequate experimental controls in 
studies attempting to show a "real" secondary rein- 
forcement effect.—Journal abstract. 


9402. Spence, Janet T., & Lair, Charles V. 
(VA Hosp., Knoxville, Ia.) The effect of different 
verbal reinforcement combinations on the verbal 
discrimination performance of schizophrenics. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1 
(3), 245-249.—Schizophrenics were given a 2-alter- 
native verbal discrimination task 
(Wy (Wn), right-nothing (Rn), or right-wrong 


reinforcement (information) value than "wrong" in 
the latter group. These results were comparable to 
those previously found with nonpsychiatric Ss. For 
closed-ward Ss (9 per group), however, “nothing” 
had less reinforcement value than an overt response 
from E for Ss in both the Rn and Wn conditions, 
leading to a significantly inferior performance (p < 
.05) of Ss in both of these conditions to that of the 
RW group.—Journal abstract. 


9403. Spielberger, Charles D., DeNike, L. Doug- 
las, & Stein, S. Leonard. (Duke U.) Anxiety 
and verbal conditioning. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 229-239.—Male psy- 
chiatric patients were reinforced with "Good" for 
beginning sentences with 1 or WE. Scores on the 
Taylor MA scale defined patients’ anxiety level. 
Awareness of correct and correlated response-rein- 
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forcement contingencies was evaluated by means of 
a detailed postconditioning interview. Performance 
gains on the conditioning task were determined pri- 
marily by aware Ss, whose increments in performance 
were specific to the pronoun for which they were 
aware of a reinforcement contingency. Unaware Ss 
did not differ from a randomly reinforced control 
group. Contrary to expectation, there was no rela- 
tionship between anxiety and awareness. Aware high- 
anxiety patients gave significantly fewer I-WE sen- 
tences over trials than aware low-anxiety patients, 
(23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


9404. Suppes, Patrick, & Schlag-Rey, Madeleine. 
(Stanford U.) Observable changes of hypotheses 
under positive reinforcement. Science, 1965, 148 
(Whole No. 3670), 661—662.—In mathematical models 
of concept learning it has consistently been assumed. 
that positive reinforcement cannot lead to a change 
of the hypothesis determining the overt response. 
When hypotheses are experimentally identified and 
recorded along with positive and negative reinforce- 
ments of stimulus-response pairs, it can be shown 
that hypotheses may change after a positive reinforce- 
ment. Positive reinforcement has an information 
content for subjects that has not yet been adequately 
recognized in concept formation studies.—Journal 
abstract. 


9405. Swensson, Richard G. (U. M ichigan) 
Incentive shifts in a three-choice situation. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(4), 101-102.— The effects 
of changes in incentive conditions were examined in 
a 3-choice, probability learning task. After 160 
trials 2 groups of 10 Ss each were switched from low 
to high incentive conditions (No Payoffs to Payoffs) 
or vice versa, while 2 control groups of 10 Ss each 
performed under either low or high incentive condi- 
tions throughout. The switch from high to low in- 
centives produced a decrease in the rate of predicting 
the most frequent event, but a corresponding increase 
was not observed for the group switched in the op- 
posite direction. Journal abstract. 


9406. Toppen, J. T. (Longview State Hosp., 
Cincinnati, O.) Effect of size and frequency of 


a manipulandum against a constant 
requiring 25 Ib. of force, horizontally, through 5 in. 

nalysis of variance showed significantly smaller 
1 lé groups and for the 1/2500 
ratio groups, for the 30-min work period. (16 ref.)— 
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K 


punished only after completing the deviation. After 
punishment training, Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 film 
conditions: film model rewarded for deviation; film 
model punished for deviation; no consequence to the 
film model; no film. Ss who received early punish- 
ment subsequently showed more resistance to devia- 
tion than Ss for whom punishment was delayed. 
There were significant differences among Ss under 
the 4 film conditions, with model-punished Ss show- 
ing relatively high resistance to deviation. A com- 
bination of early-punishment training and exposure to 
a punished model was most effective in producing in- 
hibition, Subsequent tests with problem-solving 
tasks, the solution of which had been demonstrated in 
the films, revealed that Ss under model-rewarded and 
no-consequences conditions had learned from observa- 
tion of the model; however, model-punished Ss did 
not perform significantly better in these tests than Ss 
who had not seen the film model. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 


9408. Weir, Morton W. (U. Illinois) Chil- 
dren’s behavior in a two-choice task as a function 
of patterned reinforcement following forced-choice 
trials. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1965, 2(1), 85-91.—After 40 forced-choice trials to 
acquaint Ss with the reinforcement schedules, 120 
children between the ages of 3.7 and 5.4 were pre- 
sented with a 2-choice, partial reinforcement situation 
to test the hypothesis that they would prefer predict- 
able to unpredictable schedules. Choices of 1 of the 
alternatives were reinforced on either a 50% alternat- 
ing or a 50% random schedule, while choices of the 
other alternative were reinforced on either a 50, 60, 
or 70% random reinforcement schedule. A signif- 
icant preference for the predictable schedule was 
found, but only in groups for which both alternatives 
paid off with an equal percentage of reinforcement. 
The effects of a predictable schedule were apparently 
weak enough to be overcome by a discrepancy in per- 
centage of reinforcement of 10%. The relevance of 
this finding for theories of cognitive development 
stressing the importance of predictability, or con- 
gruity, are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Learning Theory 


9409. Breger, Louis, & McGaugh, James L. (Ս. 
Oregon) Critique and reformulation of "learning- 
theory" approaches to psychotherapy and neurosis. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(5), 338-358.— 
“Learning-theory” interpretations of neuroses and 
the behavioral treatment techniques based on these 
interpretations are critically reviewed. The particu- 
lar learning principles advocated by the behavior- 
therapy group are found to be outmoded and unable to 
account for evidence from laboratory studies of learn- 
ing. Particularly open to criticism are: (a) the 
emphasis on the peripheral response, (b) the assump- 
tion that concepts taken from Pavlovian and operant 
conditioning can be used as explanatory principles, 
and (c) the use of the concept of reinforcement. The 
inadequate conception of learning phenomena in terms 
of conditioned responses and reinforcement is paral- 
leled by an equally inadequate conception of neurosis 
in terms of discrete symptoms. Next, the claims put 
forth for the effectiveness of behavioral techniques is 
independently examined. The lack of control over 
sampling, observer biases, and the lack of control 
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over the variety of activities that constitute behavioral 
therapy all argue strongly against accepting the claims 
of success at face value, Finally, a reformulation is 
offered in which the learning process is viewed as 
the acquisition and storage of information, emphasiz- 
ing the role of central processes, (2 p. ref.) Journal 
abstract. 


9410. Donderi, Don C., & Kane, Eleanor. (Mc- 
Gill U., Canada) Perceptual learning produced by 
common responses to different stimuli. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(1), 15-30.—The ef- 
fect of perceptual learning on disappearances of stim- 
uli on a plain background was studied. Common re- 
sponses learned for 2 elements of a 3-element stimulus 
made the common-response elements disappear and 
remain visible together more frequently than any other 
pair. Recogmition training had the same effect. The 
phenomenon was demonstrated with 3 luminous cir- 
cles differing in diameter, 3 black radial lines on a 
white background, and 3 colored circles on a white 
background. Overlearning was necessary to produce 
the effect. The results support Hebb's association 
theory of perceptual learning. Journal abstract. 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


9411. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U.) 
The ebb of retention. Psychological Review, 1965, 
72(1), 60-73.—Retention curves based upon conven- 
tional techniques of representation are shown to be of 
limited usefulness because they confound the measure- 
ment of decay of memory traces with the effects of 
several other variables. The additional variables 
arise from the relations among the threshold of recall 
or recognition, and the mean, variance, and shape of 
the distribution of associative strength. A new 
method of representing the retention process is pro- 
posed. According to this method, estimates of 
changes in the position of the mean of the distribution 
of associative strength are plotted in units of variance 
called “ebbs.” The assumptions underlying the use 
of ebbs are examined and evidence regarding the 
validity of the assumptions is presented.—Journal 
abstract. 


9412. Blick, Kenneth A. (Tulane U.) Cultural 
primaries as a source of interference in short-term 
verbal retention. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 69(3), 246-250.—Kent-Rosanoff stimulus 
words were separated into 3 categories having differ- 
ent cultural probabilities of producing R, (primary), 
Re. (secondary) or Ra (sum of Rs to Ra). The 
average cultural probabilities of R, for the 3 cate- 
gories were .14, .32, and .73. A proaction design 
(Training A, Training B, and Test B) with 60 Ss/ 
category was used. Training consisted of a list օք 
5 R, words followed by a list of 5 corresponding Rs 
words. After 120 sec. of vowel cancellation, Ss were 
tested for recall of the R> words in the presence of 
the 5 stimulus words corresponding to the Ri and Ry 
words of training. Intrusions of R, words were 
found to be strongly related to the cultural probability 
of Ri. This finding was interpreted as the most 
solid empirical demonstration we have that language 
habits can interfere greatly in short-term retention.— 
Journal abstract. 


9413. Broadbent, D. E., & Gregory, Margaret. 
(Cambridge U., England) Some confirmatory re- 
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sults on age differences in memory for simulta- 
neous stimulation. British Journal of Prychelogy, 
1965, $6(1), 77-80.—2 experiments were carried out 
to investigate further the between age and 
է material applied 


. In Exp. I all items 
were digits; in Exp. II both the visual and the Se 
items consisted of and digits, 8 sing 
requested to order their responses either channel by 
channel or class by class, Both experiments showed a 
deterioration in performance with age which started 
earlier when the task required rapid alternation be- 
tween the senses, Exp. 11 also allowed comparison 
between the 2 modes of recall: the eye-ear mode re- 
sulted in much superior performance.—Journal ab- 
straci. 


9414. Caron, Rose F., & Caron, Albert J. (Inst. 
Behavioral Res., Silver Spring, Md.) Motivation as 
a determinant of retroactive inhibition. Journal 
ot Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 
17-24.—Instruction-induced states of high and low 
motivation were employed in a study of retention in 
k, Š retroactive inhibition paradigm. Ss given high 

motivation instructions ing all 3 phases of the 
paradigm showed significantly less retroactive inhibi- 
tion than the other 3 conditions, which were: high- 
low-high, low-low-low, and low-high-low, In a sub- 
sequent experiment a low-low-high condition was run 
Kaw low group, tad wes bo spalle a nate 

-low-low group, was signi 
in recall from the high-high-high condition,” “Thus, 

nor 


neither 1 ional the occurrence of 
= ^ 3 m 
[a cedere hn * ee Ari 

r the occurrence of High instructions during IL 
22 with OL, RI. [relearning], or both. E. 


rather 
G. 
(Barnard Coll) Re- 
P a Sele Pe DE Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social 22 965, 14), 326-332— 
sing : irect priming it was hy- 
pothesiized that the occurrence of specific reli 
on both an association test and a test of recall could be 
increased. The — indicated that although the 
associative response frequency was unchanged, in- 
direct priming did affect the kinds of errors made in 
recall. Primed-for words, although never overtly pre- 
sented to S, were imported with significant frequency. 
between this study and certain as- 
pects of Freud's theory of memory are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 

9416. Dornié, S., Strikenec, M. Մ Cvičenia 
so Spätnou Informaciou na Rozsah adr icu 
Pamäti. [Influence of training practice with feed- 
back information on the extent of immediate memory. ] 
Československá Psychologie, 1964, 8(4), 309-318 — 
Stereotype tasks (the immediate reproduction after 
exposure to a spatial position of a simultaneously ap- 
plied stimuli complexes) were repeated for several 
days. The feedback information about the results of 
each part were presented immediately after the re- 
production. It appears that the limits of effectiveness 
of immediate memory are very elastic and can be 
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itively influenced after only 5 days of training 
E Bres. 


9417. Houston, John P., & olds, James ԷԼ 
(U. California, Berkeley) ոմ retention as a 
function of list differentiation and second- 
massed and distributed 5 a7 Journal of Es- 
perimental Prychology, 1965, 69(4), 387-392.—The 
effects of list differentiation on retention following 
massed and distributed practice were evaluated 
measuring Ist-list retention, or RI, in an A-B, A 
situation, A-C learning was cither by massed or 
distributed practice. A-B and A-C learning were 
either by the same or different practice methods. Ist- 
list recall was better when A-B and A-C were learned 
by different procedures than when they were learned 
by th same procedures. Ist- list recall following dis- 
tributed A-C learning did not differ from Ist- list re- 
call following massed A-C learning.—Journal abstract, 


9418. Hulicka, Irene M., & Weiss, Robert L. 
(VA Hosp., Buffalo, N. Y.) Age differences in re- 
tention as a function of learning. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1965, 29(2), 125-129.— The hy- 
pothesis that observed ted decrements in re- 
call scores derive 4 from degree of acquisition 
rather than from retention deficits per se was in- 
vestigated. 40 elderly and 30 young Ss learned 9 
— associates under equal learning opportunity, 
earning to criterion or overlearning conditions. Re- 
tention was measured at 20 min. and 1 wk. Elderly 
Ss learned less on equal exposure and required more 
trials to criterion, but once having learned the mate- 
rial retained it as well as young Ss. Trials beyond 
criterion did not enhance the retention scores of 
elderly Ss and may have introduced negative motiva- 
tional factors.—Journal abstract. 

Pic Augen Walter. SAS, Missouri) The ef- 

o gy Zeie on the short-term memory 
function. sychonomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 149- 
150.—Lists of stimulus items were constructed in such 
2 way that ek eh presentations օք items were 
always separa intervening item for 1 group 
of items and by 10 — — ae ոռ for another 
group. The S's task was to decide whether he had 
seen each item before. The amount of forgetting 
which occurred between presentations was determined 
both for the short- and long-delay items as a function 
of the repetition of these items. Journal abstract. 

9420. Kothurkar, V. K. (Ս. Poona, India) Ef- 
fect of interpolated recall 
matic faces. Journal of 
Is Ք07, 11-14.—24 faces randomly selected from 

poo 


nition is poorer after recall than before recall.” The 
inhibitory influence of interpolated recall on recogni- 
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of recall on — — showed 
sistent and ճոռ that 


9422. Lachman, & 
(State U. New York, ) 
recall of verbal material as a function * 
of training. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 20), 
226.—Since the 19th , recognition 
accepted as more sensitive 


retention. Considerable research this con- 
viction which has influenced both and ex- 
perimental ps The research demon- 


carly stages of serial verbal —— Previous 


Jos abstract. 
9423. Lawson, J. S. 


Royal Dundee Liff H 
England) 8 — memory with 
age. British EE Wei 1), 69- 
—A test allowing assessment of differential 
changes in auditory and) ech e deg retention 


was given to 
e reet found 


ctical consequences o P e — are 
boss discussed. eis ref. ene abstract. 
9424. Erud Hs d MN Shari E. 
Conn U. ZP 


peated EE ournal 
paren os 8 1965, 69 (3), AT 
men and women 11 otk were tested in a 
d 


short-term m the Peterson 
and Peterson (1 BIR deeg were tested 
with 4 retention intervals, or low: 


r e, 
cues 920%. Journal abstract. 


drum, 1 digit exposed at a time, at 4 different pres- 
entation rates, 4 sec. per digit, 2 sec. per digit, 1 sec. 
per digit, and 50 sec. per digit. The 4 sec. rate was 
presented for 1 cycle, the 2 sec. rate for 2 cycles, the 


32: 9421-9429 
LA nni E 
cycles. display time constant (72 sec.) 


9426. Monty, Richard A, Taub, 


«Bennet B. (U. Vermont) T Test 


Ee 


imited a = € 
in number — 


Voprosy Psi 


ugh, Nancy Շ., & Norman, Donald A. 
(Harvard Med. Sch. i memory. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1965, 72(2), 89-104.—A model for 
short-term memory is described and evaluated. A 
variety of experimental data are shown to be con- 
sistent with the following statements. (a) Unre- 
hearsed verbal stimuli tend to be quickly forgotten 
because they are interfered with by later items in a 
series and not because their traces decay in time. 
(b) Rehearsal may transfer an item from a very 
limited primary memory store to a larger and more 
stable secondary store. (c) A recently perceived item 
may be retained in both stores at the same time. The 
properties of these 2 independent memory systems can 
be separated by experimental and analytical methods. 
(30 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
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The difference between the 2 irrelevant attribute 
arrays and the correlation between Raven test per- 
formance and concept attainment was not significant. 
—Journal abstract, 


Decision & INFORMATION THEORY 


9445. Bell, Robert W., Ճ Jamison, Nancy. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Effects of value of re- 
inforcement upon expectancy statements in “gam- 
bling” and achievement tasks. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 27-32.—The effects of probability 
of reinforcement and reward value on expectancy of 
Success were investigated in both learning and gam- 
bling tasks. 48 college students were asked to predict 
their success rate in correctly anticipating which of 
4 lights would next be turned on. For some Ss the 
pattern of lights was random, For others a system- 
atic pattern was repeated, permitting learning. Dif- 
ferent probabilities of reinforcement effectively varied 
the level of expectancy, as did the gradual learning 
of the pattern in the learning task. Amount of re- 
ward, using poker chips with cash value, did not 
Significantly alter expectancies of success in either 
the learning or gambling (random pattern) task. 
The implications of the results for expectancy the- 
ories were discussed.—Journal abstract, 


9446, Bem, Daryl J., Wallach, Michael A, & 
Kogan, Nathan. (Ս. Michigan) Group decision 
making under risk of aversive co: uences. Jour- 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 
453-460.—With the emphasis placed upon possible 
aversive consequences of risk taking (actual physical 
pain coupled with monetary loss), group consensus 
was displaced in the 
risky direction relative to the average of the group 
members' prior individual decisions. Subsequent 
private decisions also exhibited this shift toward 
greater risk taking. These results were explained in 
terms of a process of responsibility diffusion. This 
interpretation was further reinforced by the findings 
Observed for other experimental conditions, which 
effectively ruled out the alternative possibilities that 
greater risk taking ensued from its social desirability 
in a male sample or derived from afhliative propen- 
sities in a context where group members expected to 
experience aversive consequences in the company of 
like-minded others.—Journal abstract. 

9447. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) Effect 
of instructions on a two-choice probability learn- 
ing task. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 465- 
466.—The purpose of this experiment was to deter- 
mine the differential effects of instructions on a 
2-choice probability task. 1 set of instructions em- 
phasized the number correct on each side. Another 
set of instructions emphasized neither of the above. 
The results indicated that differences in instructions 
did not lead to differences in subjective probability 
for the 3 groups. All groups tended toward matching 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 


9448. Dale, H. C. A. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Recency in two-choice guessing tasks. British, 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(1), 33-44.—It has 
been asserted that negative recency effects are found 
only in simple tasks where the alternatives remain 
constant from trial to trial. With alternatives vary- 
ing from trial to trial under conditions where a 
simple, obvious rule appears to exist relating the 
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correct alternative to a clue, positive recency is found; 
But, under conditions where the choice lies between 
varying alternatives which come from 2 simple cate 
egories, negative recency predominates.—J ournal ab- 
#tract. 


9449. Dustin, David Տ. (U. Texas) Perceived 
outcome, trying, can, and confidence. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 286.—8 skeleton de- 
scriptions of a person working at a task were com- 

by factorially combining phrases indicating 
igh and low amounts of trying, confidence, and can 
(ability in the task). Each oí 48 Ss read ! descrip- 
tion, then estimated the person’s trying, can, and 
eventual outcome (successfulness). As predicted, 
positive relationships were obtained between esti- 
mated outcome and described can and trying, esti- 
mated trying and described confidence and trying, 
estimated can and described trying and can.—Author 
abstract. 


9450. Egorov, V. A. (S. M. Kirov Acad. Mil- 
itary Med, Leningrad) O propusknoi sposobnosti 
operatora kak pokazatele trenirovannosti i slozh- 
nosti vypolnyaemoi raboty. [Operator's channel 
Capacity as an indicator of degree of learning and 
task complexity. Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 
3-8.—Changes in information processing capacity im 
the course of 20 flight training sessions and as a 
function of task complexity was studied in 48 naive 
Ss. Information input consisted of 1, 2, 4, and 8 
equiprobable verbal commands to operate 1 or several 
levers. It was found that the Sei information process- 
ing capacity increased the longer they learned and the 
more complex was the task. The linear relationship 
established by Hick and by Hyman between RT and 
amount of information processed was confirmed for 
established motor habits only but not in the case of 
untrained Ss. It was also found that the time re- 
quired to process a bit of information was shorter for 
simple motor habits than it was for complex ones; 
this difference, however, decreased as training pro- 
Eressed. Findings in an additional experiment indi- 
cated that the sensory component in information proc- 
essing requires about 80% of the total RT, the motor 
component only about 20%.—L. Zusne. 


9451. Fishburn, Peter C. (Res. Analysis Corp., 
M ; Va.) Analysis of decisions with incom- 
plete knowledge of probabilities. Operations Re- 
search, 1965, 13(2), 217-237.—On the application of 
personalistic decision theory in a typical setting of 
decision making under uncertainty. The criterion for 
choice of strategy is maximization of expected utility. 
In this setting it is often difficult to obtain very 
precise measurements of the decision maker's prob- 
abilities on the states of nature. Particular attention 
was therefore paid to several ‘imprecise’ measures of 
probability, including sets of inequalities and bounds, 
to see how this information may be used in trying 
to determine an ordering or partial ordering of the 
expected utilities of the alternative strategies, (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9452. Fitts, Paul M., 8. Biederman, Irving. (U. 
Michigan) S-R compatibility and information re- 
duction. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
69(4), 408-412. Տ-թ compatibility effects were ex- 
amined in 4 information-processing tasks (1-bit in- 
formation conserving, 2-bit conserving, 2 to 1 bit 
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filtering, and 2 to 1 bit condensing) in combination 
with 2 sets of E Es 
vs. 1 or 2 fingers of both hands). 8 different groups 
of 10 Ss each were used, 1 under each condition, and 
tested for 2 sessions. 1-bit conserving and 2 to 1 bit 
filtering were accomplished about equally well, under 
both response codes. The other 4 tasks involved St 
nificantly more time and errors. When a compati! 
(2-hand) response code was used, 2-bit information 
conserving was more efficient than 2 to 1 bit informa- 
tion condensing, notwithstanding the fact that the 
former involved twice as many alternative responses; 
these relations were reversed when a less compatible 
(1-hand) response code was used. These results in- 
dicate the importance of response coding in inter- 
preting studies of different information-handling 
processes.—Journal abstract. 


9453. Glass, David C. (Ohio State U.) An em- 


pirical application of formal decision theory to 
parent decision- . Journal of Psychological 
Studies, 1961, 12(5), 188-210.—A test of the applica- 


bility of decision theory and its expected utility max- 
imization (EUM) hypothesis to child-rearing de- 
cisions by parents. A paper and pencil test procedure 
dealing with 4 child rearing problems was given to 
96 parents. The EUM hypothesis predicted parental 
decision making substantially better than chance. 
Analysis showed that decisions which departed from 
EUM were related to personal and social character- 
istics of the parent and to the nature of the decision 
problem. Decision theory provides a reasonable 
model of child rearing decisions but can be improved 
by including personal, social and situational variables. 
—Journal abstract. 


9454. Hunt, Darwin P. & Zink, Donald L. 
(Eds.) Predecisional processes in decision mak- 
ing: Proceedings of a symposium. USAF AMRL 
TDR No. 64-77, 200 p.—The proceedings of a sym- 
posium on “Predecisional Processes in Decision Mak- 
ing" are presented. Predecisional processes may be 
characterized as the search for, the acquisition of, and 
the evaluation of information prior to the choice of a 
course of action. The objectives of the symposium 
were: an assessment of the adequacy of present de- 
cision theories in dealing with human decision mak- 
ing behavior; an assessment of other approaches to 
decision making situations; and an analysis of pre- 
decisional processes. 7 papers are presented that 
analyze this area from several different theoretical 
viewpoints. Transcripts of the discussions following 
each paper are included.—US AF AMRL. 


9455. Hutte, Herman. (Ս. Groningen) Deci- 
sion-taking in a management game. Human Rela- 
tions, 1965, 18(1), 5-20.—Study of 12 4-person teams 
playing 3 management games showed that strong 
forces were at work against centralization in the 
decision-making process. The degree of centrality 
in the team tended to be negatively correlated with 
economic gains within an observed-year period. Re- 
markably constant regularities between scores on 
distinguished steps in the decision-making process 
suggest that formal logical properties of the game 
model had a dominating influence on the handling of 
information fed back to the teams by the model. The 
general social atmosphere prevented the rise of strong 
decision-leaders or other strong personal influences 
on the organization of teams. I/. W. Meissner. 
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9456. Jenkins, Herbert M., & Ward, William C. 
(McMaster U.) J t of contingency be- 
tween responses outcomes. ա. ogical 
M թ: General & Applied, 1965, 79 (1, Whole 
No. 594), 17 p.—In 3 experiments Ss were exposed 
to 60 trials on which a choice between 2 res 
was followed by 1 of 2 possible outcomes. ch S 
judged both contingent and noncontingent problems. 
Some Ss made response choices while others viewed 
the events. Judgments were made by Ss who at- 
tempted to produce a single favorable outcome or to 
control the occurrence of 2 neutral outcomes. In all 
conditions the amount of contingency judged was 
correlated with the number of successful trials, but 
was entirely unrelated to the actual degree of con- 
tingency. Accuracy of judgment was not improved 
by pretraining Ss on selected examples, even though 
it was possible to remove the correlation between 
judgment and successes by means of an appropriate 
selection of pretraining problems.—Jow abstract. 


9457. Johnson, Homer ԷԼ, & Steiner, Ivan D. 
U. peni) Effort and subjective probability. 
‘ournal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(4), 365-368.—Yaryan and Festinger have r 
data which they interpret to indicate that the ex- 
iture of effort in preparation for a possible event 
increases the belief that the event will occur. The 
resent study explores alternative explanations of 
aryan and Festinger's results. The findings su 
that it was Ss' ions of E's behaviors, rather 
than their own efforts, which led them to increase 
their subjective probabilities —Journal abstract. 


9458. Kogan, Nathan, & Wallach, Michael A. 
(Duke U.) Personality and situational determi- 
nants of judgmental confidence and extremity. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 4(1), 25-34.—This investigation examines the 
effects of manifest anxiety, prior success-failure ex- 
perience, and task set, on judgmental confidence and 
extremity. In a sample of 141 male college students. 
a significant triple interaction was obtained for both 
confidence and extremity, indicating that success- 
failure and task sets have a differential impact upon 
these judgmental variables for Ss low and high in 
manifest anxiety. The findings provided evidence for 
the operation of 2 processes in judgmental behaviour, 
conceptualized as desire-for-certainty and cognitive 
risk taking. Our conclusions emphasized the mul- 
tiple determination of judgmental phenomena by per- 
sonality and situational influences. (15 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


9459. Lave, Lester B. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Factors affecting cooperation in the prison- 
er’s dilemma. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(1), 
26-38.—3 factors were hypothesized to affect co- 
operation: (1) the number of trials the game will 
be repeated, (2) the specific numerical entries in the 
matrix relative to one another, (3) characteristics of 
the S a player is paired with. In 12 series of experi- 
ments, spring 1963, undergraduates from Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and North- 
eastern University were instructed to play a bargain- 
ing game; $5 given was theirs but had to be used to 
cover any losses incurred during the game. They 
were enjoined to maximize their winnings since 
everything they won would be part of their earnings, 
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Data were consistent with the hypotheses.—G. F. 


IF caster, 

9460. Lerner, Melvin J. (U. Kentucky) Eval- 
uation of performance as a function of performer's 
reward and attractiveness. Journal 2 
& Social Pryekalegy, 1965, 1(4), 355-360.—Ss in 
this experiment observed 2 working 
at an anagrams task. Ss were told, at the outset, that 
1 of the 2 workers was selected by chance to be paid 
a sizable amount of money for his efforts whereas the 
other worker was to get nothing. Ss also learned that 
both workers, though ignorant of their fate, had 
agreed to do their best. In addition, the 2 workers 
differed in attractiveness for the Ss—one was con- 
siderably more attractive than the other. The major 
hypotheses of the study were confirmed. Once the 
outcome was known to the observers they tended to 
persuade themselves that the person who had been 
awarded the money by chance had really earned it, 
after all. Also, when the less attractive worker was 
selected for payment the performance of the entire 
group was devalued.—Jowrnal. abstract, 


9461. «ի», — G., Schnorr, John A, 
Suydam, Mary M., & Myers, Jerome L. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts ) ects of risk as a within-subject 
variable in probability learning. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(6), 145-146.—Levels of risk were 
varied within Ss in a 2-choice probability learning 

iment. Contrary to the results of studies where 

risk was varied between Ss, the probability of pre- 

dicting the more f t event, P( A4), was signif- 

icantly greater at high than at low risk. A 2nd find- 

ing was that P(A,) was significantly higher for male 

ES for female Ss, regardless of risk level—Jowrnal 
tract. 


9462. Long, Barbara ԷԼ (U. Delaware) Pre- 
— —— in concept sech M 
fects of prob! lexity. logical Rec- 
ord, 1965, A La F ene search was 
studied among 72 women Ss with concept formation 
problems in which total uncertainty, information per 
exemplar, and proportion of relevant attributes were 
controlled. Analyses of variance revealed significant 
effects for complexity of lem and ion of 
relevant attributes upon: (a) amount of information 
acquired, (b) amount of information unused, and (c) 
proportion of information used—Journal abstract. 


9463. McClintock, Charles G., Gallo, Philip, & 
Harrison, Albert A. (Ս. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Some effects of variations in other strategy 
upon game behavior. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 319-325.—Interna- 
tionalist and isolationist Ss played a 2-part modifica- 
tion of the Prisoner's-Dilemma-type game, Though 
they did not know it, they were actually playing 
against E, rather than each other. In the Ist part of 
the experiment, Ss had little control over the payoff 
matrix. In the 2nd part, Ss had virtually total con- 
trol over the payoffs. During the Ist part of the 
experiment, E played a “cooperative” strategy against 
72 of the Ss and a “competitive” strategy against the 
other 14. The results indicated that neither the strat- 
egy played against Ss nor the personality of Ss influ- 
enced the number of cooperative choices. However, a 
significant 3-way interaction indicated that interna- 
tionalists are more sensitive to changes in their op- 
ponents’ strategies.—Journal abstract. 
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9464. 1 
tem or generation. 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 475-490.—An expert, 


ment was conducted on the usefulness of a statistical 
summary in judging enemy intentions, in the context 
of a nuclear attack, The statistical summary was 
based on applications of correlation, factor group 

and variance ege ` Ld ROTC m served as 

ying the role of intelli ysts in a si 

— post. EE of scores based 
on analysts' judgments support 2 major inferences: 
use օք the summary tends to increase the overall 
goodness of judgment; and use of the summary tends 
to enhance the assimilation of experience as measured 
by improvement in judgment scores from early to late 
trials. Journal abstract, 


9465. Newton, J հ R. (U. Colorado) Judg- 
ment and feedback in a quasi-clinical situation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, — 
1(4), 336-342.—Ss estimated college students’ : 
averages from 4-sentence descriptions on 2 occasions: 
in a naive state and after feedback. The feedback 
consisted of 5 combinations of the correlation coeffi- 
cients of Brunswik's lens model. Results show that 
Ss provided with the ecological correlations increased 
their achievement. An examination of the compo- 
nents of achievement indicates that Ss increased 
achievement by improving their match between the 
utilization correlations and the ecological correlations. 
—Journal abstract. 


9466. Nickerson, Raymond S. & 10 
Charles C., Ir. Ce ratings and level 
performance on a ae task. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 311-316.—In a 4-alterna- 
tive forced-choice test 96 Ss attempted to select the 
correct alternative from each test item and to indicate 
their degree of confidence in their choice on a 5-point 
rating scale. The confidence assignments of Ss who 
did relatively well on the primary judgmental task 
were — Se with those of Տտ who did poorly. It 
was found that Ss who performed poorly on the pri- 
mary task (LP Ss) tended to use lower confidence 
ratings than Ss who did relatively well (HP Ss). 
Although few used either high or low ratings exclu- 
sively, all Ss tended to use 1 end of the confidence 
scale much more frequently than the other. Whereas 
HP Ss were fairly consistent in using the high end 
of the scale, LP Ss were about evenly divided between 
those using the high end and those using the low. 
groups performance tended to be mono- 


made more “realistic” confidence judgments than did 
act. 


9467. Sieber, Joan E., & Lanzetta, John T. (U. 
Delaware) Conflict and EE eg ՅՏ 


determinants օք decision-making behavior. Jour- 
nal of Personality, 1964, 32(4), 622-641.—Complex- 


ity of predecision strategies was studied in terms of 
amount of predecision information search, frequency 
of expressed doubt and tentativeness of solutions 
given, amount of new information generated in the 
process of making a decision, and amount of time 
spent processing newly acquired information. Ss 
ree 30 undergraduates, of whom 15 yielded highly 
al pat Scores on an independent measure of con- 
ceptual structure and 15 yielded highly concrete 
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time 
increase in ity of decision with 
increases in uncertainty exhibited by all Ss 
was more marked for abstract for concrete 
sons. Resulta are viewed as a effi of Der 
lyne’s arousal theory.—D. G. Appley. 

9468. Տ M. (U. Massachusetts) 
Effects of cost and ratios, and probability of 
outcome on ra of Ա 


alternative choices. Journal 
of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 171-179.— 
each of 45 trials, Ss were required to choose be- 


perimental desi 
due to repeated presentation of options, and no ex- 
change of chips or money took place. An analysis of 
variance of the rating scale data showed all main and 
interaction effects to be significant (p< 0.001). 2 
decision models are discussed in tion 
predictive power for the present data. A model based 
JJ of rapar seg Lee 
ո 


the ra ing of the mean rati but also the 
pattern of all main and interaction effects.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

9469. Tajfel, Henri, Richardson, Alan, & Ever- 
stine, j Individual 


Louis. (U. Oxford) judgment 
consistencies in conditions of risk . Journal 
of Personality, 1964, 32(4), 550-565.—57 students 
whose preferences for broad or narrow modes of 
categorizing had been previously determined in 2 
judgment tasks engaged, after an ifiterval of several 
mo., in similar tasks under conditions of risk taking 
with real outcomes. In 1 of the tasks, risk was 
inherent in the including responses while the exclud- 
ing ones had no concrete consequences; a converse 

ent was made in the 2nd task. It was found 
that was: definite evidence of judgmental con- 
si between the neutral condition and the condi- 
tion of concrete risk taking; some evidence of judg- 
ment consistency between the 2 tasks in the concrete 
risk-taking condition despite a reversal of the risk 
pattern and of the proportion of stimuli actually 
falling into the target category. Willingness to take 
risks may be determined by a complex relationship 
between the preferred mode of response and the ri 
structure of the situation.—D. G. Appley. 


9470. Wallach, Michael A., & Kogan, Nathan. 
The roles of information, di and con- 
sensus in group risk taking. Journal of Experimen- 
tal & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(1), 1-19.—There is 
enhanced risk taking in a group relative to individual 
decision making. 3 situational elements were inves- 
tigated which postulated to account for this phenom- 
enon: information about risk taking levels favored by 
peers, group discussion, and achievement of consen- 
sus. 180 females, 180 males, all undergraduates were 
randomly assigned within sex to 1 of 3 experimental 
conditions involving 5-person groups. Group mem- 
bers reached decisions concerning risk taking through 
discussion to a consensus, through achievement of 
consensus without discussion, or through discussion 


I 
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without the requirement of consensus. Discussion 
with or without consensus produced shifts toward 
greater risk taking, while n eg discus- 
sion produced an averagi ect. Occurrence 

discussion is — to be both necessary 
աներ for generating the risky shift effect.— 
G. E Rowland. 


9471. Wayne A. (U. California, 
NEE, tered on and in- 
observations. Journal of Mat al 
Prychology, 1965, 2(1), 180-189.—Ss learned the 

of 8 cues in a series of SO learning trials 

and then used pairs of these cues to predict which of 

likely symbols occurred in each of 100 test 

was concluded that: (a) estimates of cues 

low accuracies are better than 

intermediate — (b) 

cues are perceived more realistically than 

cues; (c) people tend to maximize 

payoff when faced with conflicting informa- 

tion in binary choice problems; (d) conformity pres- 

sures, Le., the desire to agree with 2 strongly 

interfere with maximization if there is uncertainty 
max 


the response, but conformity pres- 
exert — Bi? when there is 2 — 


R 
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9472. Boyle, Ronald ԷԼ, Dykman, Roscoe A., & 
T. (St. Francis Hosp., Wichita, 
of utonomic 


Kan.) ը activ- 
ity, motor , and tra in chil- 
dren. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(3), 


314-323.—30 9- to 10-yr-old boys were studied in a 
visual generalization and reaction time test. Imme- 
diately following, resting levels of skin resistance, 
heart rate, respiratory rate, muscle action potentials, » 
and EEG tracings were recorded. Background ac- 
tivity (lability) in the psychological measures was 
found to be related to motor impulsiveness as reflected 
by the reaction time and errors made in the general- 
ization test. Furthermore, an interrelation of the 
serial position of test stimuli, lability, and impulsive- 
ness suggests that children who exhibit a high physio- 
logical background activity have more difficulty in- 
hibiting a set to respond. (20 ref.) —/4M A. 

9473. Chachanidze, A. I. (Inst. Experimental 
Morphology, Tbilisi; USSR) kharaktere tonk- 


in various parts of the cortex and subcortical ganglia 
in the course of treating the sequelae of the injuries 
sustained with aminasine in the presence of "func- 
tional disruption of higher nervous activity." Amin- 
asine promotes normalization of higher nervous ac- 
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tivity and thereby serves to “regulate” recovery from 
the injury.—/. D. London. 

9474. Chernysh, Մ. I., & Napalkov, A. V. Mat- 
ematicheskil apparat biologicheskoi kibernetiki. 
[Mathematical apparatus of biological cybernetics.] 
Moscow, USSR: Meditsina, 1964. 374 p.—An intro- 
ductory textbook on the mathematical methods of 
general and biological cybernetics, including the area 
of medicine and physiology.—/. D. London. 

9475. Collins, W. E. (Civil Aeromed. Res. Inst., 
Oklahoma City) Effects of “double irrigations” on 
the caloric nystagmus of the cat. Acta Oto-Lar- 
yngologica, Stockholm, 1965, 59(1), 45-54—Cats 
underwent a series of "double irrigations" (simulta- 
neous bilateral calorization with water of equal tem- 
peratures). The bilateral series did not affect 
nystagmic responses to unilateral caloric stimulation. 
The data supply additional evidence for a central 
process in vestibular habituation and provide some 
hypotheses concerning the nature of the habituation 
mechanism.—M. Loeb. 

9476. Greenwood, Michael, & Weybrew, Ben- 
jamin B. Behavioral periodicity: I. Bibliography 
of literature pertaining to human beings. USN 
Submarine Med. Cent. Res. Rep., 1964, No. 9, Proj. 
MR005.14-2100-3.—Its 405 entries are considered a 
reference source for research personnel interested in 
cyclical patterns of physiological processes and be- 
havior. It is the Ist in a projected series of 3. No. 2 
will pertain to behavioral periodicity in infrahuman 
Ss. No. 3 will be more physiologically and less be- 
haviorally oriented, dealing with both human and 
infrahuman experimentation. —USN SMCRR. 

9477. Ray, S. Oakley, & Emley, Grace. (VA 
Hosp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Interhemispheric transfer 
of learning. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(2), 271-279 — 
Interhemispheric transfer of a simple discrimination 
was studied by means of spreading cortical depres- 
sion. Following a single trial with both hemispheres 
functional transfer to the untrained hemisphere did 
not occur if SD was elicited in either hemisphere 15 
sec. after the transfer trial. Transfer did occur ifa 
10 min. interval elapsed between the transfer trial and 
the elicitation of SD in the trained hemisphere; an 
intermediate degree of transfer occurred if the SD 
was elicited in the untrained hemisphere.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

9478. Retzlaff, Ernest, & Fontaine, Joan. (Ohio 
State U.) Chronic cortical electrodes Íor small 
animal studies. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1964, 17(6), 700-701.—A method 
is described for the fabrication of nylon insulated 
silver ball electrodes and for surgical implantation of 
5 electrodes in the skull of the albino rat. This elec- 
trode implant is satisfactory for longitudinal studies 
on cerebral cortical activity. A sample of tracing 
obtained by this method is presented. Rats equipped 
with these electrodes have been maintained for pe- 
riods up to 1 yr. Author abstract. 

9479. Shea, E. J., Bogdan, D. F., & Freeman, 
R. B. (3800 Reservoir Rd., Washington, D. C.) 
Hemodialysis for chronic renal failure: IV. Psy- 
chological considerations. Annals of Internal Med- 
icine, 1965, 62 (3), 558-563.— The psychological prob- 

lems occurring in patients on a chronic intermittent 
hemodialysis program, for maintenance of life in 
chronic renal failure, were studied. Reactions were 
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divided into those occurring before dialysis consisting 
mainly of irritability, apprehension, and insomnia: 
those occurring during dialysis, namely, anxiety while 
being connected or disconnected from the dialyzer, 
restlessness, irritability, anxiety and often depression 
when technical difficulties arise; and those occurring 
after dialysis, specifically relief that the procedure is 
over. The patients’ attitude toward their cannula, the 
dialyzer, the diet, and to other patients is discussed. 
The severe reactions that have occurred and the in- 
ability to compensate have stressed the necessity to 
develop a more intensive program of psychotherapy 
for patients on a chronic dialysis program. JAMA. 

9480. Whitehouse, James M. (Montana State 
U.) A simple cortical electrode system for un- 
anesthetized small animals. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(2), 457-458—A simple and inexpensive 
cortical electrode suitable for small animals such as 
the rat is described. The device is easy to use and 
provides a very good level of recording quality. — 
Journal abstract. 
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9481. Airapet’yants, E. Տե., & Makarov, P. O. 
(Eds. Nervnaya sistema. [The nervous system.] 
Nervnaya Sistema, 1964, No. 5, 3-158.— This collec- 
tion of articles is devoted to problems in the biochem- 
istry and physiology of the nervous system, analyzer- 
biophysics, and work-physiology.—/. D. London. 

9482. Allison, Truett. (Inst. Investigaciones 
Cerebrales, Mexico) Cortical and subcortical 
evoked responses to central stimuli during wake- 
fulness and sleep. Electroencephalography & Clin- 
ical Neurophysiology, 1965, 18(2), 131-139.—In 17 
cats with chronically implanted electrodes, lemniscal 
and 124 ne pathway evoked responses were 
studied during wakefulness and during slow and rapid 
sleep. The amplitude of the cortical response to stim- 
ulation of ventrobasal complex or the somatic radia- 
tion increased progressively from waking to slow 
sleep to rapid sleep, The recovery cycle of the 
cortical response showed less depression during rapid 
sleep than during waking, and less depression during 
slow sleep than during rapid sleep. It is suggested 
that cortical responsiveness is enhanced during rapid 
sleep compared with waking. In rapid sleep, all 
evoked responses showed changes of amplitude during 
bursts of REMs, The possibility is discussed that the 
correlation of neural activity and REMs is due to 


activity of the pontine reticular formation.—L. C. 
Johnson. 


.9483. BroZek, . Joseph. Psikhobiologicheskie 
ritmy. [Psychobiological rhythms.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1965, No. 1, 176-178.—A review of recent 
foreign literature concerning cyclic physiological 
phenomena and behavior.—L, Zusne. 

9484. Burešová, O., & Bureš, J. (Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Czechoslovak Acad. Sci., Prague) Interhem- 
ispheric Synthesis of memory tracts. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 211-214. —Under unilateral cortical spreading 


depression 2 independent pieces of information were 
stored separately in rat's brai 
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ance reactions. The interhemispheric synthesis is 
nearly as efficient as the intrahemispheric synthesis 
in control groups in which the partial engrams were 
acquired either with the whole brain or with the same 
hemisphere, Synthesis did not occur when no acous- 
tic stimuli preceded the unescapable foot shocks in 
CER phase of the experiment. Possible mechanisms 
of interhemispheric synthesis are Pana Oo 
abstract. 4 

9485, Cook, A. W., & Browder, E. J. Function 
of posterior columns in man. Archives of Neurol- 
ogy, 1965, 12(1), 72-79.—An assessment of function 
of the posterior éolumns in the spinal cord of a man 
was prompted by the observations of patients who 
had had dorsal cordotomy performed for the relief of 
pain associated with a phantom part. Available evi- 
dence does not support or refute the concept that 


- 
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symptoms were the most common evidence of CNS 
involvement often noted as organic psychosis or con- 
fusional state. The article tabulates types of neuro- 
logical involvement, cerebral symptoms and signs, 
and gives — case histories including results of 
necropsy and types of treatment. No conclusions are 
drawn concerning the efficacy of steroid therapy. No 
differences in duration of life after the onset of the 
disease was found in those with or without CNS in- 
volvement.—F, O. Triggs. 

9490. Hodes, Robert, & Suzuki, Jun-Ichi. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp, NYC) Comparative thresholds of 
cortex, vestibular system and reticular formation 
in wakefulness, sleep and rapid eye movement pe- 
riods. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 18(3), 239-248.—Thresholds for 
evoking movement by stimulating cortex and vestib- 


there is some interrelationship between the structure, ular nerves, and for behavioral and electrographic 


porterior column of the spinal cord and function, 
proprioception. The existence of this phenomenon 
does not permit speculation regarding function of the 
part injured, but rather that many of the qualities 
signified by the term proprioception may remain un- 
altered by average clinical testing.—A. V. Hamilton. 

9486. Dmitriev, A. S. Fiziologiiya vysshei nerv- 
noi deyatel’nosti. [Physiology of higher nervous 
activity.] Moscow: Vysshaya Shkola, 1964. 466 p. 
A textbook on the physiology of higher nervous 
activity, intended for university students.—/. 

London. 

9487. Eisenstein, Edward M., & Cohen, Melvin 
J. (U. Oregon) Learning in an isolated pro- 
thoracic insect ganglion. Animal Beſiaviour, 1965, 
13 (1), 104-108.— 

9488. Evarts, E. V. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Relation of discharge frequency to conduction” 
velocity in pyramidal tract neurons. Journal of 

Neuropliysiology, 1965, 28 (2), 216228. — Pyramidal 
tract neurons in the precentral gyrus of the monkey 
were identified by their antidromic responses to elec- 
trical stimulation of the medullary pyramid. Units 
with short antidromic response latencies (<1 msec.) 


7 tended to be phasically active during contralateral 


B 


inactive in the 
nger antidromic 


arm movement and to be relativel 
absence of movement. Units with 

response latencies (O msec.) tended to have tonic, 

regular discharge in the absence of movement and 

showed both upward and downward shifts in dis- 

charge frequency with movement. Increase in over- 

all amount of discharge with movement was greatest 

for the shortest latency units and least for the longest 

latency units. With sleep, the clear differences be- 

tween discharge patterns of long- and short-latency 

units disappeared, both types of neurons discharging ` 
in sporadic bursts."—G. Westheimer. 

9489. Ford, Robert G., & Siekert, Robert G. 
Central nervous system manifestations of periar- 
teritis nodasa. Neurology, 1965, 15(2), 114-122.— 
The mental symptoms reported in 8 to 20% of cases 
of periarteritis nodosa “a disease of unknown etiology 
characterized by focal disseminated inflammatory le- 

^ sions involving the medium-size and small arteries" 
makes this study of the case records of 114 patients 
who were seen at the Mayo Clinic 1950 to 1961 of 
particular interest to clinical psychologists. 46% of 
the cases had symptoms referable to CNS involve- 
ment and 6895 had peripheral neuropathy. Mental 
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arousal by mesencephalic reticular formation stimula- 
tion were studied in 5 cats with implanted electrodes. 
Thresholds were recorded as the animals passed from 
wakefulness into drowsiness and low voltage fast 
sleep with REMPs. Movement threshold was lowest 
in the waking animal, increased during drowsiness, 
and was highest during sleep. During REMPs the 
threshold was lower than during sleep and nearly as 
low as that found in the awake cat. Vestibular and 
reticular formation stimulation thresholds also in- 
creased from wakefulness to sleep, but were higher in 
REMPs than during sleeping or waking. It was 
concluded neocortex is activated during REMPs 
compared with sleep.—L. C. Johnson. 


9491. Knapp, F. M., Mitchell, W. K., & Him- 
wick, W. A. (Galesburg Res. Hosp., 11.) Meas- 
urement of basilar and vertebral arterial pressures 
in the dog. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(2), 251-259.—A 
method for recording blood pressures in the basilar 
and vertebral arteries is described and the results 
discussed. The applicability of these values to is 
namics of the circle of Willis is reviewed—S. B. 
Coslett. 

9492. Kozak, W., Rodieck, R. W., & Bishop, 
P.O. (U.Sydney, Australia) Responses of single 
units in lateral geniculate nucleus of cat to mov- 
ing visual patterns. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1965, 28(1), 1947. — Impulses from lateral geniculate 
units in the cat were recorded when black and white 
figures were moved before the intact eyes. Detailed 


description of response patterns are given.—G. West- 
heimer. 


9493. Kubota, K., Iwamura, Y., & Niimi, Y. (U. 
Tokyo, Japan) Monosynaptic reflex and natural 
sleep in the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 
28(1), 125-138.—"With the use of electrodes im- 
planted on the hind-limb nerves of the unanesthetized 
cat, the monosynaptic reflex (MSR) was recorded 
from the common peroneal (Flexor) and tibial (ex- 
tensor) nerves. The MSR changes were compared 
in 2 states of sleep: sleep with slow wave and spindle 
burst in EEG (slow-wave sleep) and sleep with low 
voltage fast wave in EEG and with REMs (activated 
sleep). During the latter the size of the MSR de- 
creased and the threshold increased nonreciprocally 
with respect to these values during slow-wave sleep. 
Quantitative differences in threshold increase between 
flexor and extensor MSRs were not found. Complete 
spinal transection abolished these depressive effects 
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during activated sheep. The MSR of phasic and tonic 
muscles produced 2 well-separated peaks in the tibial 
MSR, and not in the The depressive effect 
— r was exerted on both phasic and 
tonic MSRs of the tibial nerve."—G. Westheimer. 


72(3), 225-239 —It is by many that the 
neural engram undergoes a consolidated phase after 
a learning trial. Հայ una te ctm D 

j ible to disruption by traumatic 
— — "--.- of the literature on electrocon- 
vulsive shock (ECS) provides little, if any, support 
for this point of view. ECS does, however, result in 
retrograde amnesia (RA). If the RA is not due to 
disruption of a consolidation process, then what are 


its sources? The writers een the literature to 


mean the ECS produces an inhibition of the Pav- 
lovian variety which follows the known laws of learn- 
ing and becomes conditioned to stimuli of the ECS 
situation. This point of view is shown adequate to 
explain much of the data produced by ECS studies 
and is consistent with other interpretations of the 
effects of massive stimulus discharges. (2-p. ref.) 


Journal abstract. 

9495, R., Mangili, F., Cuttica, F., & 
Ceretelli, P. (U. Milano, Italy) The kinetics of 
the oxygen — ze at the onset օք muscular 
exercise in man. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(1), 49-54.— 
The Օչ uptake process at the beginning of exercise 
in man can be described as a process of an expo- 
nential related to the intensity of the exercise. 
Its constant has the ue both for work 
performed A aerobic conditions as for very strenuous 
exercise involving an expenditure higher than 
can be mallitained on the 8. consumption (anaerobic 

conditions). The % reaction time of this process is 
about 30 sec. These results support the hypothesis 

— — ‘chine e oxidation processes are coupled 

wi itting and resynthesis of the high energy 

phosphate processes in muscle. The speed of oxida- 
tive processes in muscle does not seem to be a limiting 
factor to the oxygen uptake in muscular exercise. 

The maximum Oh, consumption level is presumably 

set by the capacity of the O, transport from the lungs 

to the active tissues—Journal abstract, 


f Johns Hopkins U. Sch. Med.) 
: "B 1 changes in Park- 
inson patients following surgery" (a pa by 


Ë ) Jow hronic 
Diseases, 1964, 17(3), 235-237.—See 39-9497. 


9497. Petrinovich, Lewis, & Hard Curtis. 
CH Francisco State Coll.) — — in 

arkinson patients following sur; ery. Journal of 
Chronic Diseases, 1964, 17(3), 225233 In an at- 
tempt to develop an objective method of evaluating 
changes in motor coordination for patients with 
Parkinson’s disease, factor analytic procedures were 
applied to motor performance ratings based upon 
preoperative and postoperative movies. The preop- 
erative analysis yielded 5 main factors: general gross 
motor efficiency, speech, right side activity, lower 
limb tremor, and left side activity. The postoperative 
analysis revealed general gross motor efficiency, 
speech, tremor, fine motor skills, and finger move- 
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ment. This method of evaluating behavioral changes 
promises a high degree of validity.—C. J. Gesell. 

9498, Petrinovich, Lewis, & Hardyck, Curtis. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) Reply to some com- 
ments on “Behavioral changes in Parkinson pa- 
tients following surgery” (a Ges by Petrinovich 
and Hardyck). Journal of Chronic Diseases, 1964, 
17(3), 239-240. 

9499. Pollen, ք. A, & Marsan, C. A. (NIH, ' 
Bethesda, Md.) Cortical inhibitory postsynaptic + 
potentials and strychninization. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 2» 342-358.—Inhibitory post e 
synaptic potentials in cells in the cat co were ° 
aboli by strychnine and often replaced by de- 
polarizing potentials, The hypothesis is offered that 


this is due to SSES effect on the subsynaptic ° 
membrane.—G. Westheimer. ' 


9500. Uemura, K., & Preston, J. B. (State U. "= 
New, York Upstate Med. Cent, Syracuse) Com- 

rison of motor cortex influences upon various ° 
hind-limb motoneurons idal cats and 


pyram 

tes. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28 (2), 
98-412.—Cats and baboons had extensive electro- | 
lytic lesions, sparing the pyramidal pathways, made 
in the pontine tegmentum. The effect of stimulatio 
of the precentral motor cortex was observed on th 1 
excitability of a motoneuron population as tested by $ 
the magnitude of monosynaptic reflex discharge. The 
primary motor cortex projects more inhibition 
through the pyramidal system on knee and hip ex- 
tensor motoneurons than on the antagonistic flexor 
motoneurons.—G. Westheimer. 


9501. White, Elna H. (Baylor Ս.) Autonomic 
responsivity as a function "i level of subject in- 
*volvement. 86 wioral Science, 1965, 10(1), 39-50. 
- o tested predicted that levels of S 
involvement would de eer effects օո auto- 
nomic responsivity on S response specificity, 
and the corollary, that manifest anxiety, as measured 
by the Taylor Scale, would be related to S's ability 
to differentiate levels of involvement. Effort was 
made to control the degree of S involvement by * 
manipulating difficulty of task, structuredness օք. 
task, and consequences to the S. A series of stimulus 
situations representing different levels of S involve- 
ment was devised. It was believed that Ss could 
differentiate these levels both subjectively and physio- 
logically, High- and Low-Anxiety groups were 
separately and individual analyses made of 
each S. Only 13% of High-Anxiety, but about 50% - 
of Low-Anxiety, Ss differentiated significantly in 
n physiol ical Wa among all 5 levels of involve- 


. F. Wooster 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR í 


9502. Brugge, John F. U. Illinois) An elec- 
trographic study of the e and neo- | 

C rats following septal le- , 
sions. > Electroencephalography & Clinical PN. euro- 
physiology, 1965, 18(1), 36-44: 52 male hooded rats 

were used to study the effects of interrupting the 
ascending fiber System through the septum upon 
neocortical and hippocampal EEG patterns associated 


Fi 


Lë 


| 


E 


# do noi 


tude. alerting reaction, 
ent in both areas. Except for 


in 
— ahd after —— Hi 
vated s patterns sev altered 
tively, Ascending thers of timbre 
y a major role in the control of wakefulness 


and sleép-in the rat—L. C. Johnson, 


(Cornell U. 
n in cats 
Journal 


Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 


2), 193-201—The retention of a 


^ visual intensity (flux) discrimination after serial bi- y. 


lateral ablations of the lateral and 

in the cerebral cortex and of the i 
was tested in cats. The effects 

the order of the ablations. Relearning the di 
ination after the cortical ablation, whether or not it 
follows the tectal lesion, takes 1-2 times the original 
number of trials. The collicular lesion has no effect 


pri 
i pet cn 


«m retention of the intensity discrimination unless it 


preceded by the cortical lesion, in which case the 
learning deficit is more severe than following the 
cortical lesion. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


9504. Flint, P. (U. Bristol, England) The ef- 
Pe pm dore ia 
the polychaete Nereis in T-mazes. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1965, 13(1), 

trained in a T-maze to select a darkened cham! 
avoid an electric shock, to a criterion of 10 consecu- 


tive correct choices, returns to choices after 


decerebration. Removal of all jor sense organs 
also results in a loss of previously learned behavior, 
but naive deafferentated worms learn the maze in 
fewer trials than intact controls. Disconnection of 
the supraoesophageal ganglion and its sensory input, 
but leaving ne connections between the tentacu- 
lar cirri and vi nerve cord intact, has no effect 
on learned behaviour in 5 out of 10 worms. Conclu- 
— WI 
or the acquisition or retention օք this 
3 abstract. 

9505. French, G. M., Birbaum, I., Levine, R, & 
Pinsker, H. (U. California, Berkeley) Dicke 
inative choice in normal and tal rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 225-230.—Performance of 
2-choice, simultaneous discrimination problems was 
analyzed for normal rhesus monkeys and for those 
with bilateral lesions of the dorsolateral frontal gran- 
ular cortex. The rewarded, the nonrewarded or both 
discriminanda were kept constant or were varied fre- 
quently. The Ss could achieve and maintain success- 
ful performance as long as 1 discriminandum of a 
pair remained the same in its stimulus characteristics 
and in its association with a particular kind of out- 
come. Frontal monkeys were relatively impaired 
whenever the solution demanded that they abandon 
reacting to a nonrewarded discriminandum. No ab- 
normally strong tendency to choose novel stimulus 
objects was present in either group under the condi- 
tions of this study.—Journal abstract. 
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9506. „John A. & Lints, Carlton E. (U, 
Chicago) in the medial forebrain bundle: 
Delayed to electric 


effects on shock. 
Science, — 148( Whole No. ), 250-252.--Բոտ 
with i in the medial forebrain bundle 


a delayed time of onset and gradual development, 
which approximates the time required for progressive 
nerve degeneration in the CNS. It is suggested that 
this behavioral efect of bilateral lesions in the medial 
forebrain bundle may be due to a central denervation 
supersensitivity Journal abstract, 

9507. Jarrard, Leonard E. (Washington & Lee 
Ս) H l ablation nt behavior 
in the rat. Prychonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 115- 
116,—Acquisition and retention of a food-reinforced 
bar- ing response showed that rats with lesions 
in hippocampus consistently pressed at higher 
rates than both cortical and unoperated control Ss, 
These results cannot be attributed to differences in 
food motivation or activity since control studies 
showed food consumption and t level of bar 
pressing to be similar. Journal abstract, 

C CEPIT TEN 
s ent. aspects - 
ow Neurolo 


SÉ , Neurosur, 
& Psychiatry, 1964, 27(6), S16.— fntellectual — 
tion and simple perception were evaluated before and 


during a 2-year period after placement of lesions in 
the diencephalon of 25 Parkinson patients. P 
logical tests emp! were verbal IQ (Wechsler) 


desi; and trail-making tests. Tests of 
consisted of spiral aftereffect, memory-for-designs, 


det ion, and 2-point discrimi thresh- 
ol E impairment was verified in all the 
tests comprising the motor ormance battery, 
was present within 6 mo. However, 
verbal IQ was not immediately impaired. Delayed 
impairment of verbal IQ béie 1% to 2 ZS 
post · operatively. It should be noted that the - 
ment was confined to 1 subtest only, similarities (a 
test of abstract thinking). All perception tests re- 
vealed immediate post-operative impairment. , Only 1 
Mes deviation) showed decrement at 2 yr. Right 
iencephalic lesions produced greater impairment of 
simple perception and left diencephalic lesions pro- 
duced greater impairment of intellectual function." 
(20 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 

9509. Levinson, Freda, & Meyer, Victor. (Mid- 
dlesex Hosp. Med. Sch, England) Personality 
changes in relation to psychiatric status following 
orbital cortex undercutting. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(472), 207-218.—MPI, Taylor 
MA scale, and psychiatric ratings were given to 177 
patients post-operatively and 29 patients pre- and 
post-operatively, and for the latter WAIS and 
Porteus Mazes were added. Sur produces a 
marked reduction in scores on scales for measuring 
neuroticism and anxiety and an increase in extraver- 
sion.—W. L. Wilkins. 


9510. Oakley, Bruce. (Brown U.) Impaired 
operant behavior following lesions of the thalamic 
taste nucleus. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
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ical Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 202-210.—Lesions were 
produced in rats at thalamic sites previously shown 


to give electrical activity to tasté stimulation. In 
control rats lesions were dorsal to lamic taste 
nucleus. When thirsty, 7 experimen’ and 6 con- 


trols were trained to press a bar on a 30-sec. VI 
schedule for dipper-presented ‘Solutions. Taste-defi- 
cient experimentals pressed for water at a low rate 
which was unaffected by addition of quinine. The 
rate of controls declined as much as 90% with in- 
creasing quinine concentrations. When hungry, ex- 
perimentals, unlike controls, pressed well only for 
strong sucrose, and displayed low rates for saccharin 
and "weak sucrose solutions. 2 taste-deficient rats 
ceased responding, Taste of these reinforcing solu- 
tions appears to be an important determinant of bar- 
pressing rate. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9511. Ratner, Stanley C., & Stein, Donald G. 
(Michigan State U.) Responses of worms to light 
as a function of intertrial interval and ganglion 
removal. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 301-305.—Unconditioned 
responses of earthworms, Lumbricus terrestris, to 
light were found to be a complex function of time 
between test trials and ablation of supra and sub- 
pharyngeal ganglia. Normal worms made more URs 
to light with an 88-sec. ITI than with a 6-sec. 111: 
more than 90% օք URs were withdrawal (negative) 
responses; adaptation as measured by increased la- 
tencies occurred across 60 test trials. Ablation of 
SES sub, or both neural ganglia led to decreased 
URs only for worms tested with 88-sec. ITI; more 
than 50% of URs were approach (positive) re- 
sponses. Results are related effects of ITI on 
conditioning and theory of iglion control of re- 
sponse to light—Journal abstract. 


9512. oo Robert W. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) An irritative hypothesis concern- 

£ the hypothalamic regulation of food intake. 

sychological Review, 1965, 72(2), 105-116.—The 
experimental data relating to hypothalamic hyper- 
phagia are reexamined in the light of a discussion of 
the wees effects of the lesion making procedure օղ 
the brain tissue. It is shown that, with the exception 
of 1 study, all of the data are compatible with the 
hypothesis that hyperphagia is a result of the chronic 
irritation of the ventrolateral hypothalamic “feeding 
center” by scar tissue surrounding electrolytic ventro- 
medial hypothalamic lesions. This “irritative hypoth- 
esis” also accounts for the failure of the signs of 
hyperphagia to appear following ventromedial lesions 
produced with radio-frequency current. (63 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 


9513. Sheridan, Charles L. (Ohio State U.) 
Interocular transfer of brightness and Pattern dis- 
criminations in normal and corpus callosum-sec- 
tioned rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 292-294.—Callosum-sec- 
tioned and normal albino rats were criterion-trained 
or over-trained to make pattern or brightness discrim- 
inations; homoocular and interocular retention of 
these habits was measured. Homolateral Ss, and 
normal control Ss overtrained in brightness discrim- 
ination, showed complete retention. Some failure of 
retention was evident in the remaining nonoperatees, 
while even greater decrements were generally ob- 
served in callosum-sectioned Ss. In contrast, non- 
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operated hooded rats, criterion-trained in brightness 
and pattern habits, displayed complete interocular 
vll of both discriminations. Journal abstract, 
9514. Silverstein, A., & Faegenburg, D. Cine- 
radiography of swallowing. Archives of Neurol- 
ogy, Tose, 12(1), 67-71.—The cinefluorographic ob- 
servations of 35 patients who presented difficulty in 
swallowing and who had a variety of lesions involy- 
ing the in stem, lower cranial nerves, or bulbar 
muscles have been presented. Certain patterns of 


abnormal swallowing may occur more frequently in 


specific disease states: abnormalities, may be detected 
before they are clinically apparent; the progression 
or importance of dysphagia and the efficacy of therapy 
may be determined. R. V. Hamilton. 


ի 
9515. Smith, Aaron. (Ս. Nebraska, Coll. Med.) 
Changing effects of frontal lesions in man. Jour- 
nal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1964, 
27(6), 511.—“Psychological re-examinations of 31 
psychotic in-patients 10 to 12 yr. after psychosurgery 
revealed the emergence of losses by operated groups 
as a function of time, site, amount excised, age, and 
nature of the measure. The results confirm findings 
of the New York State brain research follow-up study 
and illustrate the varying dynamics of different brain 
lesions in effects on mental functions.” 
M. L. Simmel. 


9516. Taub, E., Bacon, R. C., & Berman, A. J. 

Jewish Chronic Disease Hosp., 

cquisition of a trace-conditioned avoidance re- 
sponse after deafferentation of the responding 
limb. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59(2), 275-279.—Sensation was sur- 
gically abolished from the right forelimbs of 7 
untrained monkeys by dorsal rhizotomy. All Ss 
‘nevertheless lea d to flex the deafferented extremity 
in order to avoid shock in a trace-conditioning situa- 
tion with view of the limb precluded. This consti- 
tutes a situation where new behavior was learned 
even though all peripheral feedback from the respond- 
ing limb had been prevented. The phenomenon sug- 
gests that the learning and performance of movement 
can be mediated by central mechanisms that do not 
require the participation of the peripheral nervous 
system. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


. 9517. Vance, W. B. (Columbia U.) Observa- 
tions on the role of salivary secretions in the 
m s Faod die fluid intake in the white 
at. Psychological Monographs: General & A Hed, 
1965, 79(5, Whole No. 598), 22 EEN օո 
food and water intake, specific hunger, and taste 
preference behavior of rats made desalivate by liga- 
£o of the principal salivary ducts are described. 

(DR) drink excessive amounts of 
li dry diet, which is attributed 
to the use of drinking water as an exogenous saliva 
to facilitate the swallowing of dry food. The feeding 
t Rs is strikingly similar to that seen in 
animals recovered from lateral hypothalamic lesions, 
suggesting that these lesions disrupt normal salivary 
secretions. Changes in the preference behavior for 
sodium chloride solutions, 
olds, and the Sucrose preference of pancreatectomized 
and adrenalectomized rats following desalivation 
strongly suggest that alterations in salivary composi- 
tion may alter the peripheral taste eceptor response 
and thereby the volume intake of substances which 
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normally stimulate the receptors 
gestion.—Jowrnal abstract, 


9518. von Bonin, G., Alberts, W. W., Wright, 
E. W., Jr., & Feinstein, B. uency — 
lesions. Archives of Neur, „ 1965, 12(1), 25-29. 
—Appropriate control of the physical parameters in- 
volved in production of radiofrequency brain lesions 
(time, tip exposure, temperature, electrode diameter) 
allows well-circumscribed, reproducible lesions to be 
made with a minimum of expensive equipment. Ra- 
diofrequency current seems to be the most satisfactory 
method "օք those presently available for producing 
Beran lesions in the brain —R. V. Hamilton. 


the course of in- 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


9519. Chang Hsiang-tung, & Wu Chien-ping. 
Inst. Physiology, Acad. Sinica, Shanghai, China) 
nit responses to sound stimulation and an inhib- 
itory mechanism in nucleus corpus tra; ideum. 
Scientia Sinica, 1964, 13(6), 937-957.—The electri- 
cal activity of single neurones with particular refer- 
ence to inhibitory phenomena in the trapezoid nucleus 
was studied in anesthetized rabbits. 2 types of units 
were noted: units responding with a latency of 3-4 
msec and those with a latency of about 13 msec—a 
difference demonstrated not to be the result of dis- 
parity in conduction velocity or number of synapses 
involved. The latter units constituted about 10% of 
the total number of units observed, and they exhibited 
unusual response characteristics. These responded 
only to clicks delivered to the contralateral ear. La- 
tency lengthened within certain limits with increase 
in click intensity. Studies on responses to trains of 
clicks, on “2-stimulus” presentation where response 
to the 1st click is inhibited by the 2nd, and related 
questions are also discussed. The long-latency uni 
are functionally identifed as corresponding to t 
neurones in the trapezoid nucleus which receive 
Held's calyx. It appears that an inhibitory synaptic 
action, originating in Held’s calyx, is responsible for 
the phenomena of inhibition observed in the trap- 
ezoidal nucleus.—/. D. London. 

9520. Hodos, William. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res., Washington, D. C.) otivational properties 
of long 9 oem of rewarding brain stimulation. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(2), 219-224.—In a shuttle box, 8 rats with 
electrodes in 6 different rewarding brain areas al- 
ternately turned the stimulation on and off. Latency 
of stimulation termination and latency of next onset 
were decreasing functions of stimulus intensity. De- 
creasing onset latencies suggest that long durations of 
stimulation may not be punishing. In another experi- 
ment, 5 rats were trained to press a lever fc: brain 
stimulation reward on a progressive ratio schedule. 
4 of the rats were tested on durations ranging from 
0.15 to 10.0 sec. and a 5th rat was tested on durations 
as long as 120 sec. In each of these animals, the 
number of responses in the final rewarded ratio run 
was an increasing function of intensity.—Journal 
abstract. 

9521. Mahl, G. F., Rothenberg, A., Delgado, J. 
M. R., & Hamlin, H. (Yale Ս. Sch. Med.) Psy- 
chological responses in the human to intracerebral 
electrical stimulation. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1964, 26(4, Pt. 1), 337-368.— During interviews, 
intracerebral electrical stimulation of sharply local- 


. 
39: 9518-9525 


ized areas in the temporal lobe of a young woman 
with psychomotor epilepsy consistently produced ego- 
alien ideational experiences similar to I observed 
by Penfield. The responses were associated with 
considerable Anxiety and with evoked electrical sei- 
zure activity, The use of the interview as the obser- 
vational situation and. careful study of the interview 
tape recordings made it possible to discover that the 
content of the ideational experiences was often a func- 
tion of her prestimulation mental content." Finally 
they concluded that this stimulation induced a state 
of consciousness in which there is a shift towards 
i-a aC organization of behavior. (31 ref.) 
—W. G. Shipman, 

9522. Mei eode, (Inst, Physiology, Shang- 
hai, China) [Effect of cortical Hin riora of ribo- 
nuclease upon higher nervous activity in pigeons.] 
Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 2705, 292-297.— 
The effect of cortical application of ribonuclease on 
higher nervous activity and on the RNA content of 
cortical cells was Drees, 2 or 3 days after the 
cortical application of 10-15 սք of ribonuclease on 
each hemisphere conditioned reflexes disappeared 
with decided impairment of the unconditioned alimen- 
tary reflex. About 2 wk. after the application the 
conditioned reflexes began to reappear. When dos- 
age of the application was increased (20-25 pg for 
each side), the changes in conditioned reflex activit 
and behavior became more severe. Changes in RNA 
content in cortical cells after the application of ribo- 
nuclease in different dosages were also studied. On 
the 2nd day after the application of ribonuclease the 
amount of RNA in the treated cortical cells showed a 
slight decrease. Very significant decrease of RNA 
was found on the 4thiday. On the 7th day the RNA 
content began to exhibit recovery, and on the 9th day 
it returned almost to normal level. Behavior also 
became normal 9-10 days after the application of 
ribonuclease. Conditioned reflexes, however, were 
restored much later. The author discusses the 
method of local functional inactivation of the cerebral. 
cortex and recommends it for the study of higher 
nervous activity in animals——J. D. London. 

9523. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U.) Chemical cod- 
ing of behavior in the brain. Science, 1965, 148 
(Whole No. 3668), 328-338.—Stimulating the same 
place in the brain with different chemicals can elicit 
different types of behavior. The finding that some of 
the brain structures in which cholinergic stimulation 
elicits drinking in the rat are analogous to structures 
in which it elicits sleep or attack in the cat is an 
unsolved puzzle. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9524. Nelson, L. R., & Lende, R. A. (U. Colo- 
rado Med. Cent., Denver) Interhemispheric re- 
sponses in the opossum. Journal of Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1965, 28(2), 189-199.—Electrical stimulation of 
the neocortical surface of 1 hemisphere produces an 
electrical response in the homologous area of the 
other hemisphere. The opossum has no corpus callo- 
sum. Some features of the electrical response sur- 
vived section of the anterior and hippocampal com- 
missures and midbrain.—G. Westheimer. 


9525. Pellegrino, Louis. (McGill U.) The ef- 
fects of amygdaloid stimulation on passive avoid- 
ance. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 189-190.-- 
Noncontingent, continuous stimulation of the am- 
ygdala in the rat, particularly the basolateral area, 
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impairs the acquisition օք a passive avoidance re- 
sponse. Experimental Ss (N = 23) approached and 
received more mouth shocks from an electrified water 
spout than control Ss (N = 23).—Journal abstract. 

9526. Schwartzbaum, J. S., & Donovick, Peter J. 
(U. Wisconsin) An artifact in the use of brain 
stimulation with shock-motivated behavior. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 183-184.—The effects 
of continuous electrostimulation (ICS) of the septal 
area on passive-avoidance behavior were investigated 
under conditions in which grid-shock and ICS were 
either isolated or confounded. Such artifactual inter- 
actions can have major behavioral consequences. 
Brain stimulation induced by a grid-shock can effec- 
tively counteract the suppressive effects of the shock. 
—Journal abstract. 

9527. Weinberger, Norman M., Velasco, Mar- 
cos, & Lindsley, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Differential effects of reinforced and 
non-reinforced stimuli upon electrocortical re- 
cruiting responses. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(5), 129-130.—Cats trained in a classical differen- 
tial conditioning situation exhibited the same pattern 
of EEG desynchronization during both the reinforced 
(CS) and nonreinforced (DS) stimuli, although they 
responded only to the former. In contrast, thalami- 
cally induced electrocortical recruiting responses, 
evoked prior to stimulus onset, were differentially 
affected; recruiting was attenuated by the CS but not 
bythe DS. The results demonstrate the sensitivity of 
recruiting responses in the absence of gross ÉEG 
changes, and suggest that reticulothalamic interac- 
tions may comprise part of the neural substrate of 
attention.—Journal abstract. 


Central Stimulation 


9528. Schnitzer, Samuel B., Reid, Larry D., & 
Porter, Paul B. (U. Utah) Electrical intracranial 
stimulation as a primary reinforcer for cats. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 335-338.—Cats were 
trained to press a bar to receive electrical stimulation 
in the region of the medial forebrain bundle. The 
training was achieved without the employment of 
prior training to any conventional reinforcer but re- 
quired a very large number of stimulations before the 
cats began to show positive reinforcement from the 
stimulations. It appears that the cats’ response to 
intracranial stimulation underwent a transition from 
negative to positive with continued experience.— 
Journal abstract. 

9529. Stutz, Robert M., Lewin, Isaac, & Rock- 
lin, Kenneth W. Generality of “drive-decay” as 
an explanatory concept. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(5), 127-128.—In a test of Deutsch's drive- 
decay theory of the extinction of intracranial self- 
stimulation, animals were trained gradually to wait 
for periods up to 20 min. between short bouts of 
self-stimulation. It is suggested that the gradual 
training and establishment of a discriminative stim- 
ulus may have resulted in this effect. The adequacy 
of drive-decay as a sole explanatory principle is ques- 
tioned.—Journal abstract. 

9530. Wasden, Ronald E, Reid, Larry D., & 
Porter, Paul B. (U. Utah) Overnight perform- 
ance decrement with intracranial reinforcement. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 653-658.—An 
overnight performance decrement is allegedly charac- 
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teristic of habits maintained by intracranial electrical 
stimulation. The decrement was here found to be 
(a) not common to all electrode sites, (b) reduced by 
l unreinforced trial, and (c) reduced by intracranial 
stimulation administered below a rewarding intensity. 
The electrode sites not associated with performance 
decrement were in the median forebrain bundle 
(MFB). Those associated with decrement were 
somewhat removed from the MFB, at sites other 
experiments have shown to be both positively and 
negatively reinforcing. These findings are discussed 
in relation to Deutsch's theory of simultaneous drive- 
induction and reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 


Electroshock 


9531. Delprato, Dennis J., & Thompson, Rich- 
ard W. (Ohio U.) Amnesic and aversive effects 
of electroconvulsive shock. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(2), 561-565.—4 groups of 5 rats were pre- 
trained to run to a goalbox for food reinforcement 
and then were given differential goalbox treatment. 
Groups FS-PECS received foot-shock (FS) and 
pseudo (P) electroconvulsive shock (ECS) in goal- 
box and did not differ in trials to fear acquisition 
from a group receiving FS and ECS in goalbox. 
Group FS-ECS extinguished goalbox fear faster than 
Group FS-PECS demonstrating amnesic properties 
of ECS. Group ECS received only ECS in goalbox 
and was slower in fear acquisition and faster in fear 
extinction than either Groups FS-PECS or FS-ECS. 
Fear acquisition by Group ECS demonstrated aver- 
Sive properties of ECS. A 4th group received only 
PECS in goalbox and showed no fear acquisition.— 
Journal abstract. 


9532. Routtenberg, Aryeh, & Kay, Kathleen E. 
(U. Michigan) Effect of one electroconvulsive 
seizure on rat behavior. Journal of C. omparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 285-288.— 
Effects of 1 electroconvulsive shock on rat behavior 
were investigated in 2 experiments. Data indicated 
that 6-8 hr. after 1 ECS, operant responding, free 
open-field activity, and time taken to descend from a 
platform were reduced. Weight loss 24 hr. following 
the ECS and a decrease in heart rate 3 days later 
were noted. The findings were discussed in relation 
to experiments using 1-trial avoidance tasks to study 


the effects of ECS on consolidation processes. JO. 
nal abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 
9533. Berlyne, D. E., & McD E 
pe Canada) cDonnell, P. (U. To 
and incongruity on duration of EEG desynchroni- 
zation. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 


physiology, 1965, 18(2 Ee 2 
pothesis that more A ) 161.—To test the hy 


32 black and white patterns were 
; j used. The hypothe- 
sis was Cl een in both motivated and EE 


9534. Grashchenkov, N. I & Latash, L. P 
E. Study Neural Humoral Controls, USSR Acad. 
ci., Moscow) O role orientirovochnol reaktsii v 
organizatsii delstviya. [The role of the orienting 
Tesponse in the organization of behavior.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 21-41—The extinction 
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process of the orienting response (OR), as measured 
by the GSR and EEG, to neutral and significant 
sound stimuli was studied in 60 normal Ss and 49 
patients suffering from various types of damage to 
the hypothalamus, the mesencephalon, and the limbic 
system. A number of significant functional relation- 
ships between the degree of novelty and significance 
օք the stimuli and the locus օք brain damage on the 
one hand, and the duration of the OR, the presence 
or absence of 1 of its components, and the order of 
their extinction on the other were established. Sig- 
nificance and novelty are the primary stimulus char- 
acteristics that elicit an OR; that its GSR component 
reflects emotion associated with the efferent nerve 
processes involved in decision-making; and that the 
blocking of alpha waves is associated with the per- 
ceptual aspect of cognitive processes. (64 ref.)— 
L. Zusne. 


9535. Hofer, M. A., & Hinkle, Ն. E. (Cornell 
Med. Cent, NYC)  Conditioned alpha blocking 
and arousal: The effects of adrenaline administra- 
tion. .Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1964, 17(6), 653-660.— The relationship 
of arousal state to the process of cortical conditioning 
was investigated in 29 normal young adults. Adren- 
aline was used to vary state of arousal. It had no 
effect upon the responses to tone when this was first 
presented alone, but did significantly increase the 
number of responses to tone during the phase of pair- 
ing tone and light (conditioning) and to a lesser 
extent during the extinction phase.  Subjective 
arousal state, as measured, was likewise significantly 
increased after adrenaline when compared to saline 
days. There was significant positive correlation be- 
tween level of arousal rating and number of condi- 
tioned cortical responses under saline conditions. 
Duration of alpha blocking to light during pairing 
was prolonged after adrenaline administration. No 
consistent effect of adrenaline upon the resting alpha 
rhythm was observed.—L. C. Johnson. 


9536. Kooi, K. A., & Bagchi, B. K. (Ս. Mich- 
igan Med. Cent, Ann Arbor) Observations on 
early components of the visual evoked response 
and occipital rhythms. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1964, 17(6), 638-643-- 
The interrelationships between resting EEG patterns 
and waves I through V of the occipital evoked re- 
sponse and the vertex sharp wave was studied in 105 
adults. Though the relations found were of low 
order, the initial (35-60 msec) occipital surface neg- 
ative wave tended to have a longer peak latency in 
those individuals with low voltage resting records and 
low alpha persistance during response summation. 
Amplitude variation of occipital waves III and IV 
surface negative and positive respectively, tended to 
parallel that of the resting alpha rhythm. Latency of 
the 3rd occiput negative component (OV) was in- 
versely related to resting alpha frequency. The 
vertex sharp wave did not vary in relation to resting 
alpha amplitude, incidence, or frequency.—L. C. 
Johnson. 


9537. Kreitman, Norman, & Shaw, John C. 
(Grayling Hosp., Chichester, England) Experi- 
mental enhancement of alpha activity. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 
18(2), 147-155.—EEG responses to auditory, tactile 
and visual discrimination tasks and to mental arith- 
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metic were examined in 8 Ss էօ study circumstances 
in which alpha augmentation occurred. Enhanced 
alpha activity occurred in 24 out of 64 test occasions. 
Significant differences in augmentations were present 
between tests and Ss. 7 of 8 Ss showed alpha en- 
hancement to 1 or more tasks. Tactile stimuli were 
most often associated with augmentation and visual 
tests least often. Resting EEG was not correlated 
with EEG response. While arousal level was posi- 
tively correlated, the association was felt to be too 
weak to explain differences between individuals or 
between tests. Role of visual imagery was also 


thought to be an unlikely explanation for results.— 
L. C. Johnson. 


9538. Loomis, S. Dale. (Illinois Youth Commis- 
sion, Chicago) EEG abnormalities as a correlate 
of behavior in adolescent male delinquents. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(10), 1003-1006. 
— “The incidence of abnormal EEGs among 150 ad- 
olescent male delinquents confined in a correctional 
institution was studied, and an attempt was made to 
correlate the abnormal tracings with deviant delin- 
quent behavior. Little such correlation was evident, 
and no increased incidence of EEG abnormality was 
noted. It is suggested that an undue emphasis has 
been placed on the role of such pathology in general 
delinquent behavior."—N. H. Pronko. 

9539. Matsuda, Michihiko. (Shikoku Women's 
Junior Coll., Japan) Shironezumi no noha ni kan- 
suru kenkyü: III. Zesshoku suijun no kotonaru 
baai no hikaku. [Studies on the electroencephalog- 
raphy of the rat: III. Comparison of the EEG at 
different levels of food deprivation.] Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1964, 14(1), 1-10.—3 levels of 
food deprivation and satiation were used. The effect 
of these conditions were marked only in the EEG of 
hypothalamus and amygdala.—S. Ohwaki. 


9540. McLachlan, K., & Shaw, J. C. (U. South- 
hampton, England) A correlation technique for 
quantifying the spatial distribution of the electro- 
encephalogram. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(2), 265-270. 
—A method of quantification of the spatial dis- 
tribution of scalp recorded electro-encephalogram, 
whereby the display may be reduced to statistical 
associations between spatial characteristics and phys- 
iological, psychological or clinical states of the or- 
ganism to be determined. The technique aims to 
quantify the occurrence of a time displacement be- 
tween similar signals from differing sites. When 
analysis was restricted to the alpha frequency band 
they supported the evidence for a time difference in 
the appearance of similar events at spaced electrode 
sites. (16 ref.) S. B. Coslett. 


9541. Milstein, Victor. (Ս. Oregon Med. Sch., 
Portland) Contingent alpha blocking: Condition- 
ing or sensitization? ` Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 18(3), 272-277.— 
Scalp EEG records were obtained from 20 Ss to 
investigate 2 questions: Will a previously neutral 
signal elicit alpha blocking even though it has not 
been paired with a stimulus which does produce alpha 
blocking? If the CS and US are paired in conven- 
tional fashion at times when alpha is not apparent in 
the EEG, will the CS elicit alpha blocking when 
presented later during runs of alpha activity? Both 
questions were answered in the affirmative, indicating 
that no advantage accrues from the pairing of the CS 
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— 1964, 17(6), 6 
alpha blocking in 7 
tesponse in 39 cats was 
made in association with DC potential changes. To 
3 different intensities of light statistically — 
decreases were found not only in 8-13 c/sec but 
also in 4-8 er. 13-20 c/sec and 20-30 c/sec bands 


[om ee of stimulus intensity. Fast activities, 
1 Ge, increased in the EEG arousal response 
electrical stimulation as well as by 
iv. administration of adrenaline or acetycholine, 
Neither weak electrical stimulation nor acoustic stim- 
ulation produced significant changes in fast activities, 
did not seem to be any corres e between 
the fast activities and DC potential changes during 
the EEG arousal response.—L. C. Johnson, 
9543. Simkova, D. (Karls U., Czechoslovakia) 
լ Kindern im Alter von 7 
10 Jahren. [Electroencephalograms of health 
7 to 10.) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
Psychologie, 1965, 17(2), 66-71.— 
EEGs of 30 7-yr-old healthy children were repeated 
There were no substantial 
til the 10th yr. at which time there was a 
decrease in the number of curves with syn- 
theta waves and in the quantity of theta 
waves, Curves of the ron were compared with 
those of 30 epileptic children of the same age; sta- 
tistically significant differences are tabulated and 


discussed.—K. J. Hartman, 
Larry W., & Thompson, Vaida 


9544. Thompson, 

D. (Duke U. Med, Cent.) Comparison of EEG 
in learning and overlearning of nonsense 
Psychological Reports, 1964, 16(2), 339- 

344.—A comparison between EEG changes i 

during learning and overlearning of nonsense sylla- 

bles was made, with em is on activity related to 

occasional errors of well 


9545. Walters, Cathryn. (VA Hosp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Clinical and experimental relation- 
ships of EEG to OT Chaat and personality 
measures. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(1), 81-91.—"The major purpose of this paper is 
to review the literature on EEG associated with 
psychological functioning as assessed by psychophys- 
ical, psychomotor and personality parameters.” A 
review of literature and discussion was presented in 
the areas of conditioning, reaction time, intelligence, 
personality factors, Rorschach, and psychopathology. 


e 
oy ո" 
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From this review 10 conclusions were made, 
(113 ref.) —E. J. Ki ger. 

9516. Weitzman, Elliot D., & Kremen, Howard. 
(A. Einstein Coll. Med.) Auditory evoked re- 
qu different stages of sleep in man. 

troence, & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1965, 18(1), 65-70.—Evoked responses to an audi- 
tory click were obtained during the various stages of 
a nights sleep from scalp electrodes in 10 men to 
determine the in gr — latency օք 
the auditory responses ) during the 
different stages of sleep. AERs were algebraically 
summed by means of an on-line computer of average 
transients. AERs were found in all stages of sleep, 
The amplitude and — of the components of 
longer latency (N2 and P. d increase during stages 
2 through 4 . n itude of the AER during 
REM € is considerably smaller than in other 
stages its configuration is similar to that of the 
awake state, AERs during sleep are felt to represent 
summed K complexes.—L. C. Johnson. 


Evokgp POTENTIALS 


9547. Cavonius, Carl Ք. Evoked response օք 
the human wal cortex: Spectral sensitivity. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 185-186.—Re- 
qu evoked by visual stimuli were recorded írom 
the human scalp over the visual cortex. At low 
intensities response amplitude is linear with log stim- 
ulus energy. Տ 1 sensitivity of the cortical re- 
sponse resembles that of the electroretinogram elicited 
by EE éen but 8 Dorm sensitivity at 

ma, indicating a lar, otopic origin.— 
Journal abstract. < on tea T 

9548. Shagass, Charles, & Schwartz, Marvin. 
(State U. Iowa) Visual cerebral evoked response 
characteristics in a psychiatric population. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psyc atry, 1965, 121(10), 979-987.— 
Repeated single or paired flashes of light were pre- 
sented to 78 psychiatric inpatients and 19 nonpatient 
controls in an NS to study visually evoked cer- 
ebral potentials, “ results revealed several visual 


(U. California, Los An eles) Se- 
c A responses 

stimuli. Science, 1965, 148 
395-397.— Cortical evoked re- 
See to flashes and clicks were recorded írom 
uman Ss performing visual or auditory tasks under 
The Ss were 
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ton. John C. Mi Reed Army Inst. Res., W. 
ington, D. C. in newborn 
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have some color vision and ability to resolve visual 
stimuli. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9552. Baumgartner, G., Brown, J. L., & 


f 


A. (U, Freiburg, Germany) Responses of 

pal of the cat visual system to ո po 
ulus patterns, Journal of PIC , 1965, 
28(1), 1-18.—Responses were of single = éi 


optic tract, lateral աւ. body, and cortex 

isolé). The intact eyes 
ulated by moving light bands. Most receptive 
were found to be . 
heimer. 


9553. Dahlström, A., & Fuxe, K. (Dept. H 
ogy Karolinska ep ell wb Hie 
innervation օք the nasal mucosa օք certain mam- 

ica, Stockholm, 1965, 
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ific fluorescence 
— Fal roga Ñ oradrenaline was found to 
present within typical adrenergic nerve terminals 
running in 4 strands of an autonomic 
berg Wee la E et prac- 
on e m d 
i never ted into this layer. The arteries, 


attention was paid 
to the possible occurrence o rs with a rich 
adrenergic innervation. No ted innerva- 
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9555 Eckhard H. Attitude and 
size. 
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sogenannten 
ments der optischen Wahrnehmung. [Autonomic 
influences on the subjective time unit cal 


increase, the trophotropic ur with a decrease of 
sensory performance.. J. Koppits. 


9558. Pfaffmann, Carl (Brown U.) De Gusti- 
bus. American Psychologist, 1965, 20(1), 21-33.— 
In earlier research recording from single taste nerve 
fibers of the cat, it was found that they "were selec- 
tive to different chemicals to varying degrees, but 
rarely to only 1 of the basic taste stimuli. In the cat, 
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all receptors were stimulated by acid, some were stim- 
ulated by acid plus salt, and still others by acids plus 
quinine.” Even though “there is evidence for in- 
creasing selectivity as one ascends the phylogenetic 
scale, even the primates studied have displayed a 
somewhat "broadly tuned' taste system at the single 
unit level" Based on 63 references and 7 figures a 
survey is presented of major contributions to the 
neurophysi of taste, especially via electrode re- 
cording techniques. Studies relating to taste dis- 
crimination, receptor specificity, peripheral nervous 
mechanisms and central nervous mechanisms are 
cited. The “question of how particular sensory 
messages are converted into potent determinants of 
behavior, not only in taste but other sensory domains, 

one of the great challenges for future physio- 
logical and behavioral research.”—S. J. Lachman. 


stimulated, the number of impulses lost by 
clashing in the branches connecting the receptors is 
negligible at low discharge frequencies obtained by 
chemical stimulation. At high discharge frequencies 
produced by tactile stimulation, the number of lost 
impulses is much higher. This results in an impor- 
tant change in the number and time sequence of the 
impulses in the afferent fibers as compared to the 
discharges originating in the individual receptors. 
G. Westheimer, 

9560. Sickel, Werner. (Johns Hopkins U.) Re- 
spiratory and electrical nses to light stimula- 
tion in the retina of the Science, 1965, 148 
(Whole No. 3670), 648-651.—Isolated retinas from 
frogs’ eyes were preserved in a circulating medium; 
transretinal electrical potential and ultraviolet absorb- 
ancy were monitored. In response to visible stimula- 
tion, changes in absorbancy were observed which 
correlate with the c-wave of the electroretinogram, 
They are tentatively identified as cyclic oxidations of 
pyridine nucleotides reflecting the energy expenditure 
associated with evoked neuronal activity.—Journal 
abstract. 

9561. Siqueland, Einar Ք. (U. Washington) 
pasa 2 modifica ce? օք e preteens. 
ournal of Comparative ysiological Psychology, 

1965, 59(2), 165-170. In the 1st of 2 5 
relative intake measures obtained from 16 rats pro- 
vided calibration of the effectiveness of 2 taste solu- 
tions (HCI and SOA) at varying concentrations in 
eliciting avoidance relative to water and relative to 
each other. In the Exper. 2, preference was first 
determined for 24 rats between 2 levers, 1 producing 
a SOA solution and the other a HCI solution. Then 
rats now hungry were presented with 2 drinking tubes 
containing these solutions in a different apparatus. 
Food reinforcement was paired with SOA intake for 
14 the Ss and with HCI intake for the other 16. Sub- 
sequent tests on the 2 levers showed that experimental 
control of fluid intake generalized temporarily to pref- 
erence behavior.—Journal abstract. 


9562. Swanson, A. G., Buchan, G. C., & Alvord, 
E. C, Jr. (Ս. Wash. Sch. Med.) Anatomic 
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insensitivity to pain. Ar- 
» 1965, 12(1), 12-18.— The neu- 
ropathalogic findings in a case of congenital insensi- 
tivity to pain with anhidrosis are reported. These 
findings represent almost complete absence of the 1st 
order afferent system generally considered responsible 
for pain and temperature sensation. A genetically 
determined defect in differentiation and migration of 
neural crest elements in embryogenesis is postulated 
as the cause of this identical syndrome in siblings.— 
R. V. Hamilton. 


9563. Turkington, Ք. W., & Stiefel, J. W. 
(Duke U. Med. Cent.) e radical neuropathy. 
Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(1), 19-24.—A case 
of sensory radicular neuropathy is presented, and the 
significance of various features of this rare clinical 
entity are discussed. This is the Ist case of this 
syndrome occurring in a Negro and the Ist in asso- 
ciation with bilateral optic atrophy.—A. V. Hamilton, 

9564. W. „W. Dunlop, C. W., Simons, 
L. A., & Aitkin, L. M. (Ս. Sydney, Australia) 
Auditory habituation: A test of a centrifugal and 
a ipheral b ads Science, 1965, 148( Whole No. 

), 654-656.—Evoked potentials recorded at the 
cochlear nucleus of unanesthetized cats show that 
auditory habituation is a process with a rapid onset 
and a slower rate of dissipation, and that the habitua- 
tion is a direct function of the rate of stimulation. 
Neither the middle ear muscles nor the reticular for- 
mation appear to icipate in this process. 1է is 
suggested that auditory habituation might be a func- 
in of the 1 of SE 6 bundle 
and some in ic pri of higher s tic areas. 
(26 ret.) —ournal o 5 TZ 

9565. Werner, G., & Mountcastle, V. B. (Johns 
Hopkins U. Sch. Med.) Neural activity in Zeg 
anoreceptive cutaneous afferents: Stimulus-re- 
sponse relations, Weber functions, and informa- 

transmission., Journal of Neuro hysiology, 
1965, 28(2), 359-397.—Recordings E obtained 
from single fibers in the saphenous nerve of cats and 


changes in 
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so far as intensity 
the Ist-order fibers, 


1 18 of neural 
‘portance for the greatly increased capacity for dis- 
ege displayed by humans when Քեր օո the 

A 9t comparative judgment. This population 
p € is also thought to be the initial neural basis 
Or e fi locus, contour, and size of mechanical 
ps li which impinge upon the skin.” GC. West- 

9566. Wolsk, David. 


processes in the cochlear-microphonic response 
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1965, 37 (4), 647-652, — The cochlear-microphonic re- 
sponse to a pure tone recorded at the round window 
of the guinea pig was led into 3 wave analyzers tuned 
to the Ist-, 2nd-, and 3rd-harmonic frequencies, cach 
component then driving 1 channel of a recorder. 
The various components exhibit shifts time, 
which were studied at various f ies and inten- 
sities, and during nes from fatiguing and dam- 
aging levels of tonal random-noise stimulation 
and anoxia. The data are discussed in terms of me- 
chanical 75. transduction of harmonic distor- 
tion in the cochlea. Journal abstract, 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CMCULATORY 
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9567. Anden, Nils-Erik; Carlsson, Arvid; Hil- 
larp, Nils-Ake, & Magnusson, Tor. (U. Goteborg, 
Sweden) Norad e release by nerve stimula- 
tion of the spinal cord. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(2), 
129-132.—1n mice pretreated with the monoamine 
oxidase inhibitor nialamide the spinal cords were 
dissected out and suspended in Ringer solution, Elec- 
trical stimulation resulted in release and i 
synthesis of noradrenaline.—S. B. Coslett. 

9568. Cohen, David H., Arnstein, Paul, & 
Meyer, Karl F. (Western Reserve U.) Decontam- 
ination of pigeons d inclusion օք chlortetra- 
կ" in the feed. Journal of the Experimental 

nalysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 67-68. 


9569. Essman, Walter B. (Queens College Cit 
U. New York) Behavioral bioassay for Sege, 
mentally induced uremic endotoxemia in rats. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 115-120.-- 
5 groups of male rats were trained to a criterion of 
correct responses in a T-maze. Each group of an- 
imals was then subjected to 1 of 5 techniques for 
production of acute renal failure: nephrectomy, sham 
operation, methemoglobin-sodium ferrocyanide-injec- 
tion leading to nonazotemia, methemoglobin-sodium 
ferrocyanide-injection resulting in azotemia, and sa- 
line injection. All animals were given trials in the 
maze spaced at 6-hr. intervals. Response latencies 
and error scores suggested behavioral changes for the 
injected-azotemic animals and the nephrectomized 
animals. Qualitative as well as quantitative behav- 
ioral differences emerged as a function of the method 
M to produce acute renal failure.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


9570. Fjerdingstad, E. J., Nissen, Th., 
pairo Peterse, H.H. (U. 8 Denmark) 

ffect of ribonucleic acid (RNA) extracted from 
the brain of trained animals on learning in rats. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(1), 1-6. 
—Rats receiving an intracisternal injection of RNA 
prepared from the brain of trained rats had a better 
performance during seven days in the same training 
set-up, than rats receiving RNA from untrained an- 
imals and rats receiving no injection. (24 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


9571. Fleming, Donovan E. (VA Hosp., Salt 
Lake City, Utah) Conditioned response delay fol- 
lowing local thiopental applications to the cat 
cerebral cortex. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 215-218.—The ef- 
fect of the application of thiopental to auditory, visual, 
and somatosensory cortices on the performance of a 
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flexion CR was investigated. Cannulae and record- 
ing electrodes were implanted in 11 cats and solutions 
of cither thiopental or sucrose were applied to a 
predetermined cortical area. Thiopental applications 
to auditory and visual areas of Ss trained to respond 
to audit and visual stimuli, respectively, resulted 
in dela CRs. Thiopental applications to other 
cortical areas did not affect the response. It is sug- 
gested that thi tal interferes directly, at the 
cortical level, with the neural integration of a CR.— 
Journal abstract. 

9572. Gee, J. M. (U. College Swansea) Chem- 
ical stimulation of t in larvae of Spiror- 
bis reuestris (Serpulidae). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(1), 181-186. 


9573. , Kenneth L., Phoenix, Charles ՒԼ, 
& Young, William C. (U. Kansas) Role of the 
developing rat testis in differentiation of the 
neural tissues mediating mating behavior. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Piychelogy, 1965, 
59(2), 176-182.—Male rats castrated at 1, 5, 10, 20, 
30, and 90 days of age and females ovariectomized at 
90 days of age were compared as adults for female 
mating behavior when given estradiol and progeste- 
rone. The Day-1 and Day-5 castrates displayed more 
feminine behavior than those castrated after Day-5. 
When males castrated at similar ages received testos- 
terone as adults, Day-1 and Day-5 castrates displayed 
fewer intromissions and ejaculations than Ss cas- 
trated later. The data support the hypothesis that the 
action of gonadal hormones on differentiating ital 
tracts and neural tissues is anal Feminization 
occurs in genotypic females or in either sex when 
gonads are absent. Masculinization occurs when 
androgen is present, regardless of genotypic sex.— 
Journal abstract. 

9574. Gray, Jeffrey A., Levine, Seymour, & 
Broadhurst, b. L. (Ս. London, England) Gonadal 
hormone injections in infancy and adult emotional 
behavior. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 33-45.— 
Male and female rats from 2 inbred strains selectively 
bred for high and low emotional elimination and from 
their F, were given a single injection of 500 pg 
testosterone po or 100 pg estradiol benzoate 
in arachis oil at 5 days of age. Control Ss received 
pactio (arachis oil) or no treatment. At 100 days 

s were tested in the Open Field and an observation 
cage, and measures were obtained of their responses 
(defecation, ambulation, rearing and grooming) to 
loud noise and bright light. The results suggest that 
neonatal estrogen decreased adult emotionality; the 
androgen effects were smaller, but in the same direc- 
tion. The placebo increased emotionality in the 
inbred strains only. Sex and strain differences on 
the measures used are discussed and estimates of some 
genetic components of variation are derived by bio- 
metrical analysis. (50 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9575. Guazzi, Maurizio, & Zanchetti, Alberto. 
U. Sienna, Italy) Carotid sinus and aortic re- 
exes in the regulation of circulation during sleep. 
Science, 1965, 148(Whole No. 3668), 397-399.—In 
the cat with intact sino-aortic reflexes, episodes of 
deep sleep are accompanied by marked falls in both 
systolic and diastolic blood pressure. The falls are 
much larger after bilateral sino-aortic deafferenta- 
tion: to such low pressures during deep sleep that 
episodes of transient cerebral ischemia (electroen- 
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cephalographic flattening and seizures) sometimes 
occur.—Journal abstract. 

9576. Haddad, R. K. (Bur. Res. Neurology & 
Psychiatry, State New Jersey) The effect of serum 
and plasma from schizophrenic patients upon the 
performance of trained rats. Journal of Psychology 
Studies, 1961, 12(1), 43-46.—No differences were 
found between the effects of serum or plasma of 
schizophrenics and non-schizophrenics on the rope 
climbing performance of rats. These findings agree 
with those of Ghent and Freedman (1958) but are at 
variance with the report of Winter and Flataker 
(1958). The present experiments demonstrate that 
these failures of replication cannot be attributed to 
differences between acute and chronic schizophrenics, 
differential effectiveness of serum vs. plasma, or of 
fresh vs, "aged" specimens.—Journal abstract. 


9577. Kesner, Raymond P., O'Kelly, Lawrence 
L, & Thomas, Garth J. (U. Illinois) Effects of 
cortical spreading depression and drugs upon au- 
diogenic seizures in rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 280-282.— 

Effects of spreading depression (SD), SD plus phe- 
5 nobarbital, and SD plus Metrazol were investigated 
in 18 audiogenic seizure-susceptible rats and 24 non- 
susceptible rats. SD had no effect upon nonsuscepti- 
ble Ss, but decreased seizure susceptibility in suscep- 
tible Ss. SD potentiated effects of phenobarbital by 
completely abolishing audiogenic seizure responses in 
susceptible ՏՏ. SD counteracted somewhat effects of 
Metrazol by increasing latency of responding, but did 
not change severity of the audiogenic seizure response 
in susceptible Ss. SD also had a long-term decre- 
mental effect on audiogenic seizures.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


9578. Kott, Edna, &  Katz-Raychmann, L. 
(Shalvata Psychi. Hosp. Petah Tikva, Israel) 
Hafraot nafshiyot bamahalakh shel feokhromotsi- 
toma. [Mental disturbances in the course of pheo- 
chromocytoma.] Harefuah, 1965, 68(1), 13-15.—A 
patient suffering from obsessive compulsive neurosis 
was diagnosed as suffering from pheochromocytoma. 
Psychological tests showed signs of weakening of 
reality testing, perseveration etc. and were inter- 
preted as the onset of a schizophrenic reaction. Tests 
revealed also nonspecific signs of an organic lesion in 
the CNS. Surgical intervention liberated the patient 
from the severe mental disturbances, and the primary 
personality traits reappeared. The possible connec- 
tion between the severe psychiatric state and the 
central effect of cathecholamines secreted spontane- 
ously from the adrenal tumor is emphasized. (Eng- 
lish & French summaries.) —H. Ormian. 


9579. O'Kelly, Lawrence I., Hatton, Glenn I, 
Tucker, Linda, & Westall, D'Anne. (U. Illinois) 
Water regulation in the rat: Heart rate as a func- 

tion of hydration, anesthesia, and association with 
reinforcement. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 159-165.—Heart 
rate of water-deprived rats was recorded before, dur- 
ing, and after they received stomach loads of water 
or hypertonic sodium chloride through chronically 
placed nasal tubes. Following an initial acceleration 
of heart rate consequent to loading per se, dehydrat- 
ing hypertonic saline loads produced a slowing of 
heart rate, and hydrating water loads caused a sus- 
tained increase in heart rate. Slowing accompanying 
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dehydration was partially masked, but not eliminated, 
by anesthetic doses of Nembutal, whereas accelerative 
response to hydration was only minimally affected. 
When dehydrated rats were allowed to drink, heart 
rate immediately accelerated, but failed to do so in 
response to an habitually used drinking dish which 
did not contain water on the test occasion. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

9580. Shinoda, Akira. (Tokyo U., Japan) Shi- 
ronezumi no shakaiteki yüretsu kankei ni oyobosu 
yüsei hormone ոօ koka. [The effect of androgen 
on the dominance-submission relationship in white 
rats.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1964, 14(1), 
21-32.—A 21-day androgen administration increased 
the activity in activity wheel of relatively less active 
rats. A 12-day androgen administration, 300 pg/kg 
/day, markedly increased activity of 3 castrated males 
and 4 ovariectomized females resulting domination in 
intra pair conflicting situation.—S. Ohwaki. 

9581. Teichner, Warren H. (U. Massachusetts) 
Delayed cold-induced vasodilatation and behavior. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 
426-432.—The latency of cold-induced vasodilatation 
of the hand was found to be sensitive to the threat of 
shock and related to individual differences in per- 
formance on a task involving a conflict between a 
gain in money and a risk of shock.—Journal abstract. 
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9582. Adey, W. R., Porter, R., Walter, D. O., & 
Brown, T. Տ. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) Pro- 
longed effects of LSD on EEG records during 
discriminative performance in cat; evaluation by 
computer analysis. Electroencephalography & Clin- 
ical Neurophysiology, 1965, 18(1), 25-35.—Effects of 
LSD were studied in relation to changes induced in 
computed averages of epochs of EEG records during 
a discriminative task performance in a series of 6 cats 
repeatedly exposed to LSD over a period of many 
months. Computed averages of rhythmic hippo- 
campal wave trains during approach performance 
showed an increase in amplitude and regularity fol- 
lowing LSD. This modification was maximal about 
4 days after LSD and decayed to control levels after 
5-7 days. Similar increments in early components 
of wave trains during discriminative performance 
were found in records from posterior pyriform. Mid- 
brain reticular activity showed only minor changes. 
Findings indicated persistent electrophysiological ef- 
fects of LSD beyond period of acute drug action. 
Changes also showed a differential distribution in 
different brain regions.—L. Ը, Johnson. 

9583. Caffey, Eugene M., Jr., Diamond, Leon Տ 
Frank, Thomas V., Grasberger, Joseph. (Թ Her- 
Nem Louis; Klett, C. James, & Rothstein, Charles. 

Iscontinuation or reduction of chemotherapy in 
chronic schizophrenics. Journal of Chronic Dis- 
a 1964, 17(4), 347-358.—The authors conducted 
E -wk. study օք hospitalized male schizophrenics, 
Who were on maintenance dosages of either chlorpro- 
mazine or thioridazine. The Ss were randomly as- 
roges to 1 of 4 groups: (1) placebo, (2) continued 
6 regular drug dosage, (3) reduced-intermittent 

rug, and (4) intermittent placebo. At the conclu- 
gen of the experimental period, 45% of those in the 
placebo groups, 15% of those receiving reduced- 
intermittent medication, and 595 of those continued 
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at their usual dosage levels, had relapsed. Many 
patients, the o of which were in either the 
placebo groups or the intermittent reduced dosage 
group, were not considered to have relapsed but did 
become borderline adjustment problems, Discontin- 
uation of chemotherapy was not considered feasible 
because of the high probability of relapse. For the 
same reason, reduced-intermittent administration did 
not seem practical, although such a regimen might be 
tolerable if maintained for a shorter time—for ex- 
ample, 2 mo., instead of 4. (39 ref.)—C. J. Gesell. 
9584. Cole, Sherwood O. (Claremont Graduate 
Sch.) Further study of interactive effects of 
amphetamine and food deprivation. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(2), 625-630.—64 male Holtzman 
rats were randomly assigned to 16 independent 
amphetamine and food deprivation conditions to de- 
termine the interaction effects of the conditions on 
food consumption and contact time with the food dish. 
The results demonstrated a significant interaction ef- 
fect of amphetamine and food deprivation on food 
consumption (p < .05) and on contact time ( < .01). 
The results were discussed in relation to previous 
findings of such an interaction effect, and it was 
concluded that the phenomenon demonstrates a con- 
siderable amount of generality.—Journal abstract. 


9585. Damlyuk, V. P. The effect of reserpine 
on the animal behavior and bioelectric activity of 
the brain. Pharmaceutical-Medical Journal, 1965, 
No. 1, 4-8—A marked effect on the behavior of cats 
and the bioelectric activities of the brains were pro- 
duced by doses of 0.1 to 1.5 mg/kg reserpine. Such 
changes are indicated by behavioristic and electro- 
graphic dissociation when deep tranquillizing effects 
of reserpine are adapted by activation of the EEG. 
Reserpine effects and influences the brain cortex and 
diencephalon.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


9586. Dowd, Patrick J. Responses of the habit- 
uated vestibulo-ocular reflex arc to drug stress. 
USAF SAM TDR No. 64-72.—The effects of phar- 
maceutic agents on the habituated vestibulo-ocular 
reflex arc, a CNS excitant drug, d-amphetamine, and 
a CNS depressant drug, sodium pentobarbital, were 
investigated. Injection of d-amphetamine subcutane- 
ously in cat, habituated to varying sinusoidal acceler- 
ations, produced significant increments in nystagmic 
amplitudes and no significant change between phase 
stimulus and response. Results indicate that d-am- 
phetamine does affect the sensitivity but not the 
dynamic characteristics of the habituated vestibulo- 
ocular reflex arc. The brain stem is presented as 
being the CNS operational area of facilitating and 
inhibiting sensory input—USAF SAM. 

9587. Evans, Wayne O. (Ft. Knox, Ky.) A 
critical review of some new methods in animal 
analgesiometry. Journal of New Drugs, 1964, 4(4), 
179-186.—"In evaluating the ability of drugs to abol- 
ish or obtund induced pain in experimental animals, 
one is faced with the problem of finding objective 
responses which will unequivocally indicate when 
those animals perceive pain. To infer, however, that 
a change occurring within 1 frame of reference, e.g., 
in an observed motor response, necessarily reflects or 
is related to that occurring within another frame of 
reference, which is within the realm of sensation, is 
extremely hazardous unless a direct relationship be- 
tween the 2 can be demonstrated.”—Journal abstract. 


39: 9584-9593 
E? 

9588. Havens, J հ. (U. Massachusetts) Memo 
on the religious implications of the consciousness- 
changing —— Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1964, 3(2), 216-226.—A survey of the in- 
formation and opinion relevant to an assessment of 
the religious significance of psychedelic drugs.—O. 
Strunk. 

9589. Iancu, I. Unele particularitati ale gindirii 
in cursul stărilor de constiintá modificată pato- 
logic prin hipoglicemie insulinică si subarcoză. 
[Some peculariarities of thinking during states of 
consciousness pathologically modified by insulin hy- 
poglycemia and subnarcosis.] Revista de Psihologie, 
1964, 10(2), 123-135. 

9590. Jonsson, C.-O., Sjoberg, L., & Vallbo, S. 
(U. Stockholm, Sweden) Studies in the psycho- 
logical effects of a new drug (Diethylpropion). 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(1), 52- 
58.—2 doses diethylpropion, 1 pipradrol, 1 dose 
amobarbital and placebo were administered to 116 Ss, 
who rated their state on 20 variables, The variables 
were intercorrelated under pipradrol and pentymal. 
The correlation matrices were subjected to factor 
analysis. 4 factors were found in both studies: Hap- 
piness, Alertness, Relaxation, and Flight of thoughts. 
There is some agreement between the 2 factor anal- 
yses. There were few significant effects of the drugs 
on factor scores, but the structure is quite unambig- 
uous: pipradrol and diethylpropion are stimulating, 
and amobarbital tranquilizing.—Journal abstract. 

9591. Koella, P. Werner; Trunca, M. Carolyn, 
& Czicman, S. John. (Worcester Found., Shrews- 
bury, Mass.) Serotonin: Effect on recruiting re- 
sponses of the cat. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(2), 173- 
181.—On the hypothesis that local application of 
serotonin to such structures as the area postrema 
should induce phenomena similar to those induced by 
intra-arterial injection of the drug and that, surgical 
removal of these areas should eliminate or modify the 
action of intracarotid serotonin, 34 adult male cats 
were given serotonin in doses of 0.5 to 5.0 pg/kg 
administered intracarotidly. This led to initial reduc- 
tion and often to complete disappearance of the re- 
cruiting responses; this effect lasted as long as 2% 
min. Findings indicate that in response to intra- 
carotid injection of 5-HT there ensues a biphasic 
change characterized by an initial decrease followed 
by an increase in the excitability of the recruiting 
system. (16 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

9592. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U.) Com- 
ment on the exchange of theoretical notes be- 
tween Smith and Black and Lang. Psychological 
Review, 1965, 72(3), 240-241.—In an exchange of 
notes Black and Lang present previously unpublished 
muscle-potential data indicating the relative effective- 
ness of curare drugs in (at least) greatly reducing 
skeletal-motor accompaniments of cardiac condition- 
ing. This weakens the theoretical position of Smith 
who holds that ANS conditioning is an artifact. The 
muscle-potential data of Black and Lang and addi- 
tional data from cardiac conditioning experiments 
with brain stimulation are also interpreted as weaken- 
ing Smith's theoretical position. A combined experi- 
mental attack on the problem is suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 


9593. McKenzie, Richard E., & Elliott, Lois L. 
The effects of secobarbital and d-amphetamine on 
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performance during a simulated tactical air mis- 
sion. USAF SAM TDR No. 64-79, 11 p.—This 
study simulated the TAC crew-conditioning program 
and a 12-hr. flight mission to investigate the effects 
on performance of secobarbital taken the night before 
and of d-amphetamine taken during the mission. 6 
treatment groups were required: (1) secobarbital, 
d-amphetamine; (2) secobarbital, placebo; (3) seco- 
barbital, control; (4) placebo, d-amphetamine; (5) 
placebo, placebo, and (6) placebo, control. The 
SAM Multidimensional Pursuit Test was used as the 
measure of proficiency. The results of 48 Ss indi- 
cated that performance decrement occurred as a 
residual effect of secobarbital (200 mg.). The decre- 
ment was present at the beginning of the flight, 10 hr. 
after ingestion, and persisted throughout the 12-hr. 
simulated mission. Ss who received 5 mg. of d- 
amphetamine "in flight" showed the often-documented 


` enhancement of performance, but those who had re- 


ceived secobarbital at bedtime and d-amphetamine "in 
flight" showed an altered performance response curve 
in terms of increased latency and lower peak perform- 
ance.—USAF SAM TDR. 


9594. Meltzer, Donald. (U.Pittsburgh) Effects 
of drugs on an approach discrimination under two 
deprivation conditions. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 289-291.—36 
rats, trained on a 2-lever discrimination problem with 
a jewel light just above the lever as SP, were divided 
into groups maintained at 80% and 70% of free feed- 
ing weight and subgroups run 4, 24, and 40 hr. after 
feeding. 75 of each subgroup was tested following 
intraperitoneal administration of LSD-25 or chlor- 
promazine. The S under both drugs allowed a num- 
ber of trials to time out. This effect was significantly 
more pronounced in the 70% body weight group fol- 
lowing chlorpromazine and the 80% body-weight 
group following LSD-25. Postfeeding interval had 
no effect on timed-out trials. Chlorpromazine had no 
effect on errors; however, error scores declined sig- 
nificantly over the LSD-25 series.—Journal abstract. 


9595. Munkelt, Petra.  (Tarpenbeckstrasse 10, 
Hamburg, Germany) Persónlichkeitsmerkmale 
(psychische Stabilitát und Geschlecht) als Beding- 
ungsfaktoren der psychotropen Arzneimittelwirk- 
ung. [Personality characteristics (psychic stability 
and sex) as conditioning factors of psychotropic 
drugs.] Psychologische Beitrüge, 1965, 8(1), 98- 
183.—To study whether alcohol and meprobamat 
(alone or in combination) interact with emotional 
stability and sex and whether one or both pharmaco- 
logical drugs make the evaluation of psychic stability 
by test results possible. 40 emotionally stable and 40 
labile Ss of both sexes were tested by 14 1-dimen- 
sional scales for senso-motoric achievement, concen- 
tration and emotionality. Results: (a) meprobamat 
shows a positive interaction with the achievement 
ability and emotionality of stable males. Females and 
labile males react with a significant loss of achieve- 
ment ability. (b) Alcohol shows only a secondary 
interaction with both personality characteristics with 
stronger influence on labile males and all females. 
(c) Simultaneous meprobamat compensated the neg- 
ative effects of alcohol on sensomotoric achievement 

in males, but maximized the effect of alcohol on 
females. (d) The combination of alcohol and mepro- 
bamate shows negative effects on mood and activity 
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of labiles, but stable females showed a significant posi- 
tive effect.—Y. A. Glabas. 

9596. Penick, S. B., & Hinkle, L. E. (Dept. 
Med. & Psychiat, New York Hosp, N. Y.) The 
effect of expectation on response to phenmetrazine. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 26(4, Pt. 1), 369-373.— 
In 50 experiments with 4 healthy male Ss of normal 
weight, food intake and feelings of hunger were meas- 
ured following the double-blind administration of 
phenmetrazine or matching placebo in a randomized 
schedule. When S was told nothing about the drug 
it was not effective. In the 22 trials where S was told 
it was an appetite depressant, the phenmetrazine was 
more effective than placebo in reducing food intake. 
Expectation did not affect subjective feelings of 
hunger, as measured by a simple checklist—W. G. 
Shipman, 

9597. Petrinovich, Lewis; Bradford, Donald, & 
McGaugh, James L. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Drug facilitation of memory in rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 191—192.—Rats 
from the RCL and RDL strains were administered 
strychnine each day after either the Ist or 2nd of 
4 trials on a delayed alternation problem. With long 
intertrial delays the strychnine injected Ss performed 
significantly better than control Ss on the trials fol- 
lowing the injection—Journal abstract. 

9598. Richelle, Marc. (U. Liege, Belgium) A 
note on behavioral tolerance to meprobamate. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1965, 8(1), 45-46.—Behavioral tolerance to mepro- 
bamate was demonstrated in a cat on an FI schedule, 
without behavior taking place during the chronic 
treatment. Behavioral factors, such as the develop- 
ment of corrective patterns of behavior, do not ex- 
plain behavioral tolerance in this case.—Journal 
abstract. 

9599. Robinson, Ellen. (Yeshiva U.) The ef- 
fect of chlorpromazine on fear-motivated behavior 
of amygdalectomized rats. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(2), 211-216 —Amygdalectomized, operate- 
and normal-control albino rats were given chlor- 
promazine or placebo prior to avoidance conditioning 
sessions in a Miller box to test the hypothesis that 
learning is retarded by over-arousal of fear. Both 
amygdalectomized groups were slower to acquire the 
response than control Ss (p €.01). The effective- 
ness of chlorpromazine in amygdalectomized Ss was 
shown by longer latency in responding by these Ss, in 
contrast to the placebo-treated group, and the greater 
number of fear responses by these Ss during the cri- 
terion Session. Since the difference in fear did not 
affect acquisition in terms of trials to reach criterion, 
the data suggest that retardation is not due to changes 
in fear motivation, but possibly to impairment in some 
cognitive function.—Journal abstract. 

9600. Senatorova, V. Ya. Psikh i 
[Psychepharmacology.] Moscow, USER. Drege 
forcing fe Ste of prchopharmacoloy, rein 
pepehe -. P. Tondon conception of the human 


9601. Shitov, E. E. The effect of i 
sulfate applied i he effect of magnesium 
upon the äise combination with tranquilizers 


€ tric and cholenesterase activity of 
es 3125 Pharmaceutical-Medical Journal, 1965, 

> 11 5 7.—The combination of magnesium sulfate 
and chlorpromazine amixyl and diaphen affected the 
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EEG in rabbits, as also the acetylcholinesterase of 
albino rat brains. Strengthened narcotic action of 
magnesium was obtained by the tranquilizers. This 
combination of substances is very potent in activating 
cholinesterase, and agreement was noted between EEG 
changes and brain cholinesterase activities. (23 ref.) 
--Օ. I, Jacobsen. 

9602. Shugaer, V. A. The effect of reserpine on 
conditioned reflex activity of albino rats. Phar- 
maceutical-Medical Journal, 1965, No. 1, 3-4.—When 
single doses of 1.3-1.5 mg/kg of reserpine were ad- 
ministered to albino rats with elaborate defense re- 
flexes, the activity of conditioned reflex was inhibited 
for 9 or 10 days. It is suggested that the effects of 
serotonin which is liberated, influences the CNS to 
the reaction stated.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

9603. Singh, S. D., Sharma, S., & Monocha, Տ. 
(Punjab U., India) Habit, drive and drug effects. 
Psychological Studies, 1965, 10(1), 38-44.--2 experi- 
ments were performed to discover the way in which 
effects of chlorpromazine combine with those of habit 
level and drive level. The trained response was a 
water-reinforced level pressing response in the rat. 
In Exp. I the effect of a mild dose of chlorpromazine 
was studied at 3 different habit levels of the response, 
using 27 rats of different ages as Ss. In Exp. Il, 
interaction of the same dose of the same drug with 
that of drive level at 2 habit levels was studied. The 
results showed that "the drug effects combine with 
those of the habit level in positive multiplicative 
fashion, whereas they combine with those of the drive 
levels only in additive fashion."—U. Pareek. 

9604. Tseng Kwei-yun, & Chin Yin-ch’ang. 
(Inst. Materia Medica, Peking, China) [The effect 
of hydrochlorothiazide on the conditioned reflex in 
dogs.] Acta Physiologica Sinica, 1964, 27(3), 298- 
302.—The effects of HCT alone and in combination 
with KCl or NaCl on the conditioned salivary reflex, 
blood pressure, and levels of serum potassium and 
sodium were studied in 5 dogs. The results indicated 
that, with oral administration of HCT at doses of 10, 
20, and 50 mg/kg/day over a period of 5-10 days, 
conditioned reflexes diminished significantly, latent 
periods were prolonged, in 1 dog the differentiated 
conditioned reflex was disturbed, and phasic condi- 
tions were observed in some experiments. The un- 
conditioned reflex was either unaltered or depressed 
less prominently than the conditioned reflexes. When 
NaCl or KCl was given per os in conjunction with 
HCT, the effect on blood pressure disappeared, 
whereas the change in the conditioned reflex re- 
mained. The study also showed that the mode of ac- 
tion of HCT on the conditioned reflexes differs from 
that on the cardiovascular system.—I. D. London. 


9605. Woodruff, Arnold B., & Faltz, Charles A. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Effect of chlorpromazine 
hydrochloride on maze learning in the guppy. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 592.—The effects 
of chlorpromazine hydrochloride on the learning of 
guppies in a nonavoidance situation was studied. The 
Ss learned a position response in a single T-maze. 
The experimental Ss (N — S) were kept in a .0005 
mlg/ml solution before running and for the learning 
trials, A comparison with the control group of the 
number of trials to reach criterion showed the Es 
taking longer, with t = 4.00 (ք. . 02). Author 
abstract. 
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9606. Zapletalek, M., & Komenda, S. (U. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) Der Einflusz des Thiori- 
dazins auf die Katalaseaktivitit im Serum Oligo- 
phrener und bei gerontopsychiatrischen Patienten. 
[ The influence of thioridazin on the catalese activity 
in the sera of oligophrenics and in gerontopsychiatric 
patients.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie & medizinische 
Psychologie, 1965, 17(2), 71-73.—Conditions of 
catalese activity in serum both prior and subsequent 
to the oral administration of 100 mg of thioridazin 
after 2 and 4 hr. on 15 oligophrenic and 15 geronto- 
psychiatric patients. Catalese activity was signif- 
icantly reduced in all patients after 1 administration 
of thioridazin.—K. J. Hartman. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


9607. Lipton, James M., & Mason, Donald J. 
(U. Colorado) Effects of deprivation and thermal 
stress on intake of water, sodium chloride, and 
sodium bicarbonate in rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 309- 
3ll.—Intake of distilled H,O and 1% solutions of 
NaCl and NaHCO, was studied in 24-hr. water- 
deprived rats and in rats subjected to water depriva- 
tion plus a 3-hr. period of thermal stress, in a 3-choice 
3-hr. intake situation. In 24-hr. deprived rats 
NaHCOg was preferred over NaCl which was, in 
turn, preferred to H5O. Following thermal stress the 
HO was preferred over the other solutions, with 
NaCl intake dropping and NaHCO; intake showing 
a slight increase. The results are discussed and in- 
terpreted in terms of effects of these drive conditions 
and these electrolytes on water-electrolyte and acid- 
base balance.—Journal abstract, 

9608. Lynch, John I. Exercise tolerance studies 
in an artificial atmosphere under increased baro- 
metric pressure. USN Submarine Med. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1964, No. 11, Proj. MR005.14-3002-4.—A re- 
port on the results of exercise tolerance tests, wherein 
the men were breathing a closed atmosphere of 88- 
92% helium, 5-9% nitrogen, 4—41695 oxygen, and 
0.1 to 0.3% carbon dioxide at a pressure of 7 atmos- 
pheres absolute (approximately the equivalent of 200 
feet of sea water). In terms of work potential and 
work tolerance, no decrement in performance was 
found during a 10-day test period. The information 
obtained will be useful in the planning for Project 
SEALAB, which will place men in an actual under- 
sea laboratory at a depth of 200 ft in the open sea 
for several weeks.—U SN SMCRR. 

9609. Riggs, Sharon K., & Sargent, Frederick. 
(U. Illinois) Physiological regulation in moist 
heat. Human Biology, 1964, 36(4), 338-353.—In a 
field investigation of simulated survival, 19 paired- 
groups of white and Negro Ss were selected for 
evaluation of the question of racial differences in heat 
tolerance. The 2 racial groups were functionally 
matched with respect to precision and effectiveness 
of physiological regulation. 9 measurements of organ 
function made on resting Ss yielded no significant 
racial differences. Negroes had lower rates of sweat- 
ing than whites, but the difference was significant in 
only 1 of 3 tests. Of 22 heat casualties observed, only 
one was a Negro. Statistical examination demon- 
strated that the Negroes had significantly fewer epi- 
sodes than whites. The facts sugget that the Negro 
males may have had greater adaptive capacity for the 
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stresses of beat, limited water, and survival rations 
than the white males studied —5, L. Warren. 


9610. Weybrew, Ben B. Greenwood, M., 
& Parker, James W. and psycho- 
ical effects of confinement in a high pres- 

a for 254 


sure 
hours. USN Submarine Med. Cent. Nes. Rep., 1964, 


and brea were obtained before, 3 times dur- 
ing, and once at the termination of the pressurization 
phase of the experiment. Breathholding time, time- 

estimation, and indices of spatial perception were 
—— dur ing the same measurement sessions, The 
results suggested individual differences in general 
excitability (EDC) level, in autonomic reactivity 
(change in EDC during hyperventilation), in breath- 
holding time, and in time estimation —-USN SMCRR, 


Radiation 


9611. Candland, Douglas K., Culbertson, Jack 
EE ege ol apar 
eters tion to retention o - 
field —— 22 the rat. Animal Bä 
1965, 13(1), 46-51. 

9612. Heatwole, Harold. (Ս. 


rather than with cattle in the shade or those engaged 
in other activities. (17 rei.) Journal abstract. 


zi 
i 


in ra tiv- 
wal & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 46.— 
study was conducted in an attempt to elucidate 
ible artifacts that may inadvertently 
a usion of cyclic sensitivity to radiation. 
that ingestion of food just prior to 

decreases survival time for rats 
days after exposure—Author ab- 


Stress 
9614. Farrer, Donald N., & Warrell, James E. 
rmance sustained trans- 


mt 
H i 


SEE 
i 

F 
z: 
85 


ract. 


tion. Performance, heart rate, respiration rate and 
body temperature were monitored throughout the 126- 
min. test (18 min. at +1Gx, 90 min. at +4Gx, 18 min. 
ճէ +1Gx). Տտ had prior experience in centrifuge 
studies and were trained to asymptotic performance 
on a continuous avoidance task prior to this experi- 
ment. It was concluded that chimpanzees can tol- 
erate +4Gx exposures for 90 min. without serious 
decrement to simple performance or impairment to 
physiological functioning. No indications of max- 
imum time limits were discovered and it was inferred 
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that the +4Gx exposure time could be extended. 
USAF ARL. 

9615. Pare, William P. (Boston Coll.) Stress 
and consummatory behavior in the albino rat. 
PME Reports, 1965, 16(2), 39-405. — The 
relati ip between intense chronic stress and body 
weight changes, variations in food and water con- 
sumption, urine volume, and BMR were - 
12 rats were subjected to tone-shock pairings 20 hr, 
daily for 22 days. 12 rats received only 1 shock; 12 
rats received neither shock nor tone; 12 rats served 
as home-cage controls, Animals subjected to the 
tone-shock condition manifested a significant body 
weight loss, an inhibition of food and water intake, 
and a reduced urine volume, as compared to other 
treatment groups. Prolonged intense stress is instru- 
mental in initiating a loss in body weight due to 
inhibition of consummatory behavior which is con- 
current with a significant anti-diuresis. (24 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 

9616. Wardwell, Walter L, Hyman, Merton, & 
Bahnson, Claus B. (U. Connecticut) Stress and 
coro heart disease in three field studies. Jour- 
nal of Chronic Diseases, 1964, 17(1), 73-84.—Inves- 
tigates whether or not stress, as defined by the social 
scientist, is related to CHD. Data is derived from 
the North Dakota, Middlesex County Connecticut, 
and Midtown Manhattan studies. Several sources of 
disagreement and factors limiting cross-study com- 
parisons are pointed out. The highest degree of 
inter-study agreement relates to the vulnerability of 
persons osest to the American urban middle-class 

rotestant ethos. The Connecticut and Manhattan 
studies give some evidence for the existence of “par- 
ticular personality stresses” consonant with the soci- 
ological findings reported. The studies give some 
support for the view that CHD is an alternative for 
personality disorders, particularly in the socially 
hap a stress situations discussed. (35 ref.) 

+ J. Gesell. 


NUTRITION 


9617. Cravioto, Joaquin, & Robles, Beatriz. 
Evolution of adaptive and motor behavior during 
rehabilitation from kwashiorkor. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, SC, 449-464.—As 
contrasted with older patients, infants under 6 mo. 
old recovering from kwashiorkor did not improve 
their mental age calculated from their psychological 
test behavior. If adaptive behavior is an analogue 
Ken? — vs արմա loss օք intellectual 

city m seriously considered. ref.)— 
Journal abstract. d E Ss ) 


9618. Lawson, R. B., & Gulick, W. L. (U. Dela- 
ware) The efficacy of modification of brain cal- 
cium through dietary manipulation. Psychological 
Record, 1965, 15(2), 191-196.—2 experiments are 
reported: the first investigated the efficacy of manip- 
ulating brain calcium by dietary means; and the 
second studied the effects of calcium level in the diet 
upon learning. In Exp. 1, 12 albino rats were main- 
tained on high- and low-calcium diets for 38 days 
after which the brain of each S was removed and 
assayed for calcium content by volumetric method 
using EDTA titration. In Exp. 2, 26 albino rats 
maintained on the same diets were required to learn 
a visual discrimination problem. Separate 2X2 
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the dietary These results contra- 
dict de Lug ot (18 ref.) — owrnal 
tract, 
ken, եի DB — te bee 
et. 
Aminoesuren in N Menschen 
bei mit [Alterations in 


Vestjalen, 1965, No. 1446, 29 Ka dee Տ 


Hartman. 


Generics & Benavion 


9620. Craig, J. V., & Baruth, R. A. (Kansas 
State U.) and social dominance abil- 
ity. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 109-113.—A 
composite sample of moderately inbred chickens from 
5 lines was compared with the noninbred base popula- 
tion for social dominance ability. Initial pair contests 
for males at 6 ages covering late 
adult stages of development indicated that lowered 
social dominance was associated with ppm Re 
etic b mni Ae Peck-order status of i fe- 
locks assembled at similar was also 
inversely associated with coefficient 
Inbred males showed an upward trend in relative 
social status with age, but levelling off occurred well 


when 
social competition effects were minimized—Journal 
abstract. 


selection 
ability in chickens. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(1), 114-131.—5 generations of bidi 
tn E male’ chia ԱԽ ՍԱՍ 
nance scores in initial pair contests produced large 
strain differences within each of 2 breeds. Appar- 


ently symmetrical responses, 

intra-strain variability and absence of clear trends in 
yearly heritability estimates all suggest a polygenic 
mode of inheritance, intermediate gene frequencies in 
the foundation stocks and a large reservoir of additive 
genetic variation for agonistic behaviour. Selected 
strains became differentiated for frequency of contests 
with aggressive behaviour, ability to win decisions 
and physical severity of interactions. Responses were 
neither age nor sex specific. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


9622. Gray, Jeffrey A. (U. London, England) 
A time-sample study of the components of general 


32: 9619-9626 


— d —— Canadian Jour- 
-- P , 1965, 19(1), 74-82.—A time- 
of 


ող 
72741771 
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ed 
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scribed here.—S. G. 
D. D. (Scripps Clinic & Res. 
Jolla, Calif.) The Wabbler-Lethal 
in development. Animal Behav- 
, 87-100.—A single-gene substitu- 
tion in the wabbler-lethal (wl) mouse, known to 


Found., La 


Nearly all aspects of development from birth through 
da 25 che homozygous form (wl 
wb. Retardation included open field (“arena”) ac- 
tivity, rises on the hind limbs, climbing ability, eye 
opening, ability to clasp the hind limbs, defecation 
and body weight. All developmental indices appeared 
to be regulated by a common substrate. Body weight 
was depressed from that of the normal on the day of 
birth and arena activity was lower by day 10 post- 
partum, suggesting that the antecedents of the demye- 
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mutant form under resting conditions suggests 
convulsions and were due to “hypoglycemic 
(28 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

Vandenberg, S. G. Clark, P. J. & Samuels, 
U. Louisville Sch. Med.) — — 
of twins: Hereditary factors 
skin resistance, heartbeat, and breathing 
Eugenics Quarterly, 1965, 12(1), 7-10.—A 
of light, a bell rung 3 times, and a hinged ham- 
mer falling down within 3 ft. of the S were the 


stimuli employed with 26 me of fraternal and 34 
e 


pun 


H 


stimulus (which both are thought to have had more 
"surprise value" than the other stimuli). The lack 
of evidence for a hereditary component in the GSR 
is attributed to the frequent lack of return to a base- 
line resistance which made measurement of change 
difficult. The statistical techniques used was the 


enar, 
W. J. & Cooke, 
Sch. Med) A tion. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1964, 8(2), 
93-101.—A report of an interdisciplinary study with 
a rare anomaly : sibs and their 
mother bear a fusion translocation chromosome (13- 
15/21-22). The psychological behavior of these sibs 
was observed over a 3-yr period. Several of the 
children with the anomaly have severe 
mental retardation. 1 sib with the chromosome 
anomaly and another with normal chromosomes are 
similar in their development which is only moderately 
subnormal. This finding indicates that a direct 
correlation cannot be made between between defective 
mental development and chromosome anomaly.—Au- 


thor summary. 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 


9629. Adams, Gary L. (U. California, Riverside) 
Effect of eye dominance on baseball batting. Re- 
search Quarterly, 1965, 36(1), 3-9.—A study of the 
effect of eye dominance on baseball batting. After 
determining their dominant hand and eye, 28 players 
were divided into groups according to their particular 
laterality. The resulting groups were composed of 
crossed laterals and unilaterals and compared in their 
batting performance. The unilaterals scored better 
than the crossed laterals in most batting categories, 
The results indicate that eye dominance may have 
some effect on certain aspects of baseball batting — 
Journal abstract. 

9630. Uhrbrock, Richard S. (Ohio U.) Lat- 
erality of function bibliography. Microfilm. (Re- 
prints available from American Documentation Inst., 
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EW); Doctoral Disser- 
tations Accepted by American Universities, (1939- 
1953); Dissertation Abstracts; The Bez 
Index; The Industrial Arts Index; Biological A 
stracts; Social Science Abstracts; International In- 
dex to Periodicals; The Art Index; Poole's Index to 
Periodical Literature; 19th Century Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature; Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature; Subject Index to Periodicals, (Lon- 
don); The New York Times Index; The Times 
(London) Index. Author abstract. 
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9631, Co W. C, Feinstein, D. A, & 
Haight, J. Ք. (Michi State Ս.) Arth 
preparation for beha: electrophysiolo 

and biochemical studies. Science, 1965, 148( 

No. 3668), 394-395.—Electrodes and cannulea can be 
permanently implanted in the horseshoe crab, Limulus 
polyphemus. Recordings of electrical activity can be 
obtained from the optic nerve, heart, and abdominal 
ganglia and the cannulae are effective routes for in- 
troducing isotopes into the nervous system. The 
animals survive for at least 13 days and are not 
behaviorally impaired—Journal abstract. 

9632. Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. Michigan) 
Changes in stimulus preference as a function of 
exposure in an extra-test situation. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(7), 175-176.—Rats were given ex- 
posure in individual boxes to either horizontal stri 
vertical stripes, a mixture of horizontal and vertical 
stripes, or no stripes in order to determine whether 
such exposure would affect preference in a stimulus 
choice situation. re to a particular stimulus 
pattern decreased the preference for a compartment 
whose walls were lined with it. Results were inter- 
preted as consistent with a stimulus satiation hypoth- 
esis.—Journal abstract. 

9633. Elliot, Orville, & Sco A A ackson 
Lab., Bar — Me.) w Dt breed differ 
ences in maze ormance in dogs. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1965, 13(1), 5-18. Ք: 

9634. Ferraro, D. P., Silver, M. P., & Snapper, 
A. G. (VA Hosp., NYC) A method for canta 


A er in 
ՈՏ 
2(7), 179-1 — Several previous investigations have 
HUM that competitive experience is an important 
or in the development of the mouse-killing re- 
Sponse in rats. However, the question of whether the 
competition involved or food deprivation associated 
with the competition is the critical factor has been 
rust In this study 3 groups of rats were used. In 
group (N — 40) rats were food deprived and were 
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placed daily, in in a situation where they could 

for A 2nd group (N = 20) was food 
ved but not exposed to the competitive r 

- 

Animals were tested for 15 consecutive days for 

the development of the response. Rats in the 

group receiving both vation amd competi 

tive experience killed 


a Prin- 
ciples of animal NYC: Dover, 1964, 
xvi, 683 p. $300 (paper).— of the 
1935 edition with a supplement of Š articles. Consists 
of 3 sections. Part I ( ) discusses infra- 


T9515 lemental bibliography, sub —— 
t iography, an- 
thor E . f; d 


m Noms Kenneth S. is 1 Los 

es „ 

sea. Science, 1965, 147 Whole No. 3661), ag 

1050.—A Pacific bottlenose ise, Tursiops b 

was trained for a period of 10 weeks to swim at high 
nd and return to an underwater 


for 7 days. At night it was 
ting pen. The trainer's con- 

bly associated with the 
controlled feeding of the porpoise, the development ct 


9639. Rock, Irvin; Tauber, Edward S., & Heller, 
Donald P. (Yeshiva U.) of strobo- 
scopic t for its innate basis. 


pie movement: Evidence 

Science, 1965, 147(Whole No. 3661), 1050-1052.— 
Newborn ies and newly hatched ying mantids 
were placed inside a stationary cyl containing a 
columnar pattern such as is used to elicit the opto- 
kinetic refiex. By illuminating columns in sequence, 
the pattern was made to appear to rotate. All of the 
animals tested circled in the direction of apparent 
movement. As with humans, movement was only 
DS at intermediate rates of flashing.—Journal 
a 


9640. Sebeok, Thomas A. Ve 2 Animal 
communication. “Science, 1 147(Whole No. 
3661), 1006-1014.—A communication network model 
for is applied to signaling behavior in 
animals.—Journal abstract. 


bottle. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 201-202. 
—Rats were reinforced with dry food for licking a 
water nozzle. Emptying the bottle disrupted licking. 
This does not demonstrate that the drinking was con- 


a 
š 
Si 
~ 
` 
Ce 


food, AB dev ydipsia. 2 
were ա) pr^ Ka 
cach Ի աը ռազ response, 

continued through extinction 


A. (Sa 
— el el 


on a t 

Science. v qne n orm ed 
sec. developed i t 

bunt echoed —— 90 sec., drink- 


succeeding reinforcement session, and recovered to 


Feeding chicks ի 
fistulas. Prychonomic Science, 1965, 
177-178.—Surgical introduction of a plastic 

into the crop permits remote injection of all 
fluids and nutrients, beginning normal 
ing has occurred. Total alimentary in can be 


Jee he 
at will by this tec Chicks raised 
by ing, never eating or drinking, appear to 
grow adequately. Journal 3 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


9645. Carpenter, C. R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Naturalistic behavior of nonhuman ni- 
Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Ս. Press, 1964. 
vii, 454 p. $9.50.—Naturalistic field studies, com- 
e į 
studies, — „ ions, and notes on non- 
primates, out of print in some cases, are 
together here with a new introduc- 
tion and concluding comments by author, The 
inductive Aren was generally exemplified. The 
concepts 1 conditioning. and development 
were used as partial explanations for natural behav- 
ior. The principle Ss were gibbons, gorillas, how lers. 
orang-outans, r and spider monkeys. 5 1 
photographs, bibliographies. (23 p. index) D. Lebo. 
9646. Carr, Archie. The km apo of the green 
turtle. Scientific American, 1965, 212(5), 79-86.— 
These animals are known to migrate regularly to and 
from nesting beach and feeding ground. Now it ap- 
pears they can also navigate well enough to make an 
island landíall after 1 miles at sea—Journal ab- 
stract. 


9647. Ross, D. M. (Ս. Alberta, Canada) Pref- 
erential settling of the sea anemone stomphia 
coccinea on the mussel modiolus modiolus. Sci- 
ence, 1965, 148(Whole No. 3669), 527-528.—In re- 
settling after its "swimming" response, Stomphia 
shows a special behavior pattern when in contact with 
bivalve shells. Movements of the tentacles, oral disc 
and column, and huge swellings of the pedal disc are 
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the chief features in a coordinated purposive sequence, 
which settles the anemone on the shell in a few min- 
utes.—Journal abstract. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING Imprintinc) 


9648. Cross, Henry A., & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin) Prolonged and progressive effects of 
artial isolation on the behavior of Macaque mon- 
(Gi Journal of Experimental Research in Person- 
ality, 1965, 1(1), 39-49.—The effects of partial social 
isolation were studied in 84 laboratory-born rhesus 
monkeys ranging in age from 1 to 7 yr. Partial 
social isolation, achieved by raising the monkeys from 
birth onward in individual wire cages where they 
could see and hear other monkeys but not make phys- 
ical contact with them, produced an early, relatively 
transient effect on sucking orality and a more pro- 
longed effect on chewing orality. Overall disturbance 
decreased with age, but threat responses, both exter- 
nally and self-directed, increased for a prolonged 
period of time. By and large it appeared that there 
were progressive effects of partial social isolation 
which exaggerated nonnutritional orality, external, 
and self-directed threat. There were clear-cut differ- 
ential developmental courses between the male and 
female in terms of fear and aggression responses.— 
Journal abstract. 


9649. Dimond, Stuart J. (Trinity Coll., Ireland) 
Restriction of movement and a negative effect 
during imprinting. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 1361; 
101-103. 

9650. Gauron, Eugene F. (Ս. Iowa) Specific- 
ity-generality of early experience effects. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 353-354— Animals 
which had been exposed to water traumatization in 
infancy were more emotional and made more errors 
on a water escape maze, but not on avoidance condi- 
tioning, than did non-traumatized control animals. 
The results, in conjunction with previous findings, 
suggest that early experience effects are trauma- 
relevant and do not generalize to all stressful situa- 
tions experienced in adulthood.—Journal abstract. 


9651. Gottlieb, Gilbert, & Kuo, 
(Dorthea Dix Hosp., Raleigh, N. C.) Develop- 
ment of behavior in the duck embryo. Journal of 
Comparative G- Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 183-188.—Development of behavior in Peking 
duck embryo was observed from beginning of heart 
beat (42 hr.) to and including hatching (26-27 
days). Components of action patterns such as head- 
lifting, head-turning, standing, walking, “paddling,” 
wing-beating, eye movement, bill-clapping, swallow- 
ing, vocalization, etc. all exhibited themselves prior to 
hatching. On the sensory side, the embryo seemed 
to respond to self-induced tactile and proprioceptive 
stimulation, and to make ocular Tesponses to light, 
Traditional conceptions of learning seem as inade- 
quate as the conventional concept of innateness in 
explaining or describing the development of these 
action patterns. Self-stimulation is stressed as a 
possibly important process in prenatal behavioral de- 
velopment.—Journal abstract. 


9652. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin) Total 
social isolation: Effects on Macaque monkey be- 
havior. Science, 1965, 148( Whole No. 3670), 666.— 
Experiments with 16 rhesus monkeys, which were 
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separated from their mothers at birth, had the follow- 
ing results: “monkeys can withstand at least 3 mo. of 
total isolation starting at birth, or 6 mo. օք total 
isolation starting at 6 mo. of age, but their social 
potentialities are destroyed if isolation from birth 
persists for 6 or 12 mo. Learning ability is ap- 
parently not impaired by igglation.”—J. A. Lücker. 


> 
REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


9653. Armitage, Kenneth B. (U. Kansas) Ver- 
nal behaviour of the yellow-bellied marmot. 
(Marmota flaviventris). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(1), 59-68.—Reproductive and agonistic behavior 
were studied during the 1st 5 wk. post-hibernation in 
a colony of 1 male, 8 adult females and 2 yearling 
females. Male reproductive behavior declined stead- 
ily from a peak in the Ist wk. Adults were agonistic 
to yearlings. Agonistic behavior among females was 
highest during the 4th wk. when partuition occurred. 
Significant positive correlations occurred between 
activity of adult females and rate of agonistic be- 
havior and between activity of all females and per 
cent submissive responses. Older animals had fewer 
submissive responses than younger animals. Agonis- 
tic behavior occurred between nearest neighbors. 
Female dispersal from a common central burrow was 
associated with changes in home ranges and avoid- 
ance of dominant animals by subordinate animals.— 
Journal abstract. 

9654. Avidov, Z., Berlinger, M. J., & Applebaum, 
S. W. (Hebrew Ս., Israel) Physiological aspects 
of host specificity in the Bruchidae: 111. Effect of 
curvature and surface area on oviposition of Cal- 
losobruchus chinensis L. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(1), 178-180.—Curvature alone is quantitatively 
shown to be responsible for the absolute ovipositional 
preference exhibited by female Callosobruchus chi- 
nensis L. for balls of 18 to & inch diameter. This is 
indirectly verified by offering rods of constant curva- 
ture and varying surface area for oviposition, in 
which case egg density is found to be constant. A 
positive verification stems from the results obtained 
on offering rods of varying curvature to these beetles. 
In this case the preference is similar to that evidenced 
on balls of varying curvature. "These results indicate 
that surface area is not implicated in any way in the 
choice of substrate for oviposition. It is shown that 
the antennae do not fulfil a major role in cognizance 
of curvature. Whether they play any partial role has 
not been ascertained.—Journal abstract, 


9655. Breitenbach, Robert P Na CI 
5 „Nagra, Clarency 
L. & Meyer, Roland K. (U. Wisconsin) Studies 
of incubation and Broody behaviour in the pheas- 
Ki Animal Behaviour, 


eee Tavis R. s & Bardach, J. E. (U. Mich- 
ame- coordinated prefeeding activity in 
fish. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 15440 4 
9657. Graue, Louis C. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Experience effect on initial en in pigeon 
oming. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 149-153. 


9658. Heiligenberg, Walter. (Max Planck Inst., 


Germany) A quantitative analysi iggi 
t sis of digging 

movements and their relationship to EE 

enaviour in cichlids. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 


13(1), 163-170. 
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9659. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Suzuki, Rinko. 
(Tokyo U., Japan) Dangomushi ni okeru shiko 
kankaku oyobi shyomei jydken no hannë kotai 
oyobi sëkë jikan ni oyobosu kóka. [Effect of in- 
tertrial interval and illumination upon spontaneous 
alternation and running time in armadillidium vul- 
gare.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1964, 14(1), 
11-19.—In 3 experiments reported, լե animals were 
used in each condition. The rate of spontaneous 
alternation in single T-maze which was about 40%, 
was significantly affected neither by intertrial time 
interval, degree of illumination nor number of trials. 
The running speed was faster in massed trials and 
under higher illumination. Individual differences 
were found significant in position preferences and 
running speed.—S. Ohwaki. 


9660. Jensen, Gordon D. (U. Washington) 
Mother-infant relationship in the monkey Macaca 
nemestrina: Development of specificity of mater- 
nal response to own infant. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 305- 
308.—From the day of parturition 3 female monkeys 
paced about when isolated from their infants ; mothers 
became less active when infants were in an adjoining 
cage, separated from them by Plexiglas, but continued 
pacing when an older infant was in the adjoining 
cage. 1 of these mothers and a 4th reacted equally 
to their own and peer infants in the 1st postpartum 
week; thereafter to Day 17, each mother was increas- 
ingly indifferent to the other infant. A Sth mother, 
who had a difficult delivery, showed a similar pattern 
but only after an initial delay. Pacing during total 
isolation reached a peak 2-3 wk. after parturition and 
then remained at a slightly lower plateau for some 
time.—Journal abstract. 


9661. King, M. G. (U. Queensland, Australia) 
The effect of social context on dominance capacity 
of domestic hens. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 
132-133.—An attempt was made to estimate the ex- 
tent to which factors emerging from flocking may 
interfere with the dominance capacity of domestic 
hens. 30 New Hampshire hens were drawn from 
laying batteries and randomly allocated to groups of 
10. Within each group of 10, peck orders were 
determined by initial paired encounters. Ss were 
then returned to laying batteries for 21 days to allow 
learned dominance relationships to extinguish. At 
the end of this period, each allocated group of 10 was 
simultaneously released in a coop, 9 ft. long, 3 ft. 
wide and 3 ft. high. After 21 days in coops, the 
Social Order was determined by observation of inter- 
member peck frequencies over 12 consecutive hours. 
At this stage paired encounters were repeated within 
each group.—Journal abstract. 


9662. Smith, F. Մ. (Ս. Durham, England) 1ո- 
stinct and learning in the attachment of lamb and 
ewe. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 84-86.—Re- 
ports observations on 21 lambings from Masham and 
Clun Forest ewes. Photographic evidence is offered 
for an instinctive response by the lamb to place its 
head under any projecting surface at about the height 
of its own shoulder and initiate the bunting and tail- 
wagging movements associated with suckling. The 
licking of the new born lamb accompanied by low 
pitched ‘“maa-ing,” by the ewe, appear to be instinc- 
tive. The possibility of very rapid learning during 
an especially sensitive period, or “imprinting” by the 
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ewe on the olfactory and vocal characteristics of the 
lamb and by the lamb on the vocal characteristics of 
the ewe, is advanced.—Journal abstract. 

9663. Uematsu, Tatsumi. (Kagawa Մ., Japan) 
Nijimedaka Leibistes reticulatus no tatakai kodo. 
[Fighting behavior of the guppy, Lebistes reticu- 
latus.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1964, 14(1), 
41-47.—4 male animals whose body size, fin shape 
and spots are different were observed altogether or 
in pairs. 3 groups of fighting behavior were seen. 
Inferior one of the pair showed apparent displacement 
behavior. When Ss are alike in relative dominance, 
poking was seen. Though larger ones were usually 
dominant, the body size was not only determinant of 
the rank. Threatening which is the dominant's fight- 
ing attempt, made the inferior escape—S. Ohzwaki. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


9664. Azrin, N. ԷԼ, Hake, D. F., & Hutchinson, 
R. R. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) Elicitation of 
aggression by a physical blow. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 55- 
57.—Squirrel monkeys were exposed to brief tail- 
pinches in the presence of a cloth-covered ball. At- 
tack was elicited against the ball as a direct function 
of the force of the tail-pinch. This finding in con- 
junction with previous findings regarding electric 
shock and intense heat demonstrates that several types 
of aversive stimulation can elicit aggression.—Journal 
abstract. 

9665. Cumming, William W., Nevin, John A., & 
Berryman, Robert. (Columbia U.) Search for an 
effect of satiation on delayed matching-to-sample 
performance. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
645-652.—A. study was made of the effects of satia- 
tion on the quality of a well-established delayed 
matching-to-sample performance. Drive levels were 
manipulated by (1) allowing Ss (3 white Carneaux 
pigeons) to run to satiation in prolonged sessions and 
(2) prefeeding Ss 10% of their working weights 2 
hr. before the experimental sessions. Performance at 
low drive levels shows no decrements compared with 
that under control (high drive) conditions and may 
even be improved at long delays. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9666. Hughes, R. N. (Ս. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) Food deprivation and locomotor explora- 
tion in the white rat. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(1), 30-32.—10 food-deprived rats and 10 ոօո- 
deprived rats were observed for 15 min. each in an 
exploration box allowing free choice between novel 
and familiar units. Although all Ss showed a prefer- 
ence for novelty, there were no significant differences 
in these preferences between the 2 groups as meas- 
ured by the number of 10-sec. periods spent in the 
novel 16 of the box and by the percentage of novel 
units entered. However, the food-deprived rats en- 
tered a significantly greater total number օք units. 
It was concluded that, contrary to earlier studies, food 
deprivation had not affected exploration of novelty 
but had possibly influenced activity of some origin 
other than strict exploratory tendencies.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

9667. Imada, Hiroshi. (Kwansei Gakuin U., 
Japan) Vigor“ of water drinking behavior of 
rats as a function of thirst drive. Japanese Psycho- 
logical Research, 1964, 6(3), 108-114.—The “vigor” 
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of water drinking behavior was measured with 11 rats 
primarily in terms oí “tongue pressure,” “lapping 
rate,” and “amount of i ion per lap.” After hav- 
ing been trained to drink water from a tube, each S 
was tested once cach in. under high and low 
thirst drive. The Ss to lap with stronger 
tongue pressure under high drive than under low 
drive at the later part of the test session. The Ss 
lapped with significantly higher rate at the first part 
of the test session. The amount of ingestion/lap was 
greater under high drive than under low drive. The 
results were interpreted as Suggesting the incentive 
motivational factor K being a function of time of 
deprivation —Journal abstract, 


9668. Menzel, Emil W., & Draper, William A. 
(Emory U.) Primate selection of food by size: 
Visible versus invisible rewards. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 
231-239.—8 Chimpanzees, 4 orangutans, 4 gibbons 
and 4 rhesus were given a choice between a standard 
invisible size of banana (ie., covered by an opaque 
plaque) and a variable visible size of banana. All 
groups showed an approximate 2% “bird-in-hand” 
constant error, preferring the visible, but groups 
differed in accuracy of food size selection (difference 
threshold SDs). Chimpanzees interchangeably used 
visible foods or differentially colored plaques as cues 
to the larger of 2 rewards, used any 2 visible foods or 
signs of foods, as a cue to a 3rd (invisible) food size, 
and "rank ordered" 5 plaques by brightness, etc., for 
the sole reward of securing 5 hidden foods in order 
by size.—Journal abstract. 


9669. O'Connell, R. H. (Ս. California, Los An- 
geles) Trials with tedium and titillation. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1965, 63(3), 170-179.—2 sorts of 
attempts have been made to explain spontaneous al- 
ternation and related exploratory behavior in mazes, 
Titillation theories postulate that new stimuli are 
attractive, while tedium theories state that familiar 
stimuli tend to cease to control behavior. Tedium 
theories are critically surveyed and it is concluded 
that: they suffer in parsimony when compared with 
titillation theories, they do not make unique and well- 
Supported predictions, and titillation theories offer 
more basic explanations by relating exploration and 
the learning process. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9670. Smith, Tom L., & Meyer, Merle E. (Whit- 
man Coll.) Preference of chicks in the eh 
stimulus situation of imprinting. Psychonomic Sci- 

ence, 1965, 2(5), 121-122.—3 factors of sound, color, 
and form were tested in a modified Gray-Pattie 
choice apparatus for the effects upon 64 chicks in 
regard to preference behavior. Sound and color were 
found to be significant with color being more im- 
portant than sound. Form and all interactions were 
nonsignificant, though the effects of the stimuli were 
additive. The results were seen in light of a hypothe- 
sis relating arousal and imprinting.—Journal abstract. 
9671. Tolman, C. W., & Wilson, G. F. (U. Vic- 
toria, Canada) Social feeding in domestic chicks. 
Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 134-142.—Experi- 
ments related to the feeding of individual chicks in 
groups: Exp. 1 tested the effects of social contact, 
food deprivation, and group size. Earlier findings 
that physical contact is necessary for social facilita- 
tion were confirmed. Facilitation was maximal at 
6 hr. food deprivation: there was little evidence of 
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facilitation at 0 and 24 hr. aga ցո — 4 
hanced by 1 ing group size. Exp. 2 test 
— chat facilitation of feeding could be ac- 
counted for in terms of interfering emotional re- 
sponses. Defecation as an index of emotion in vari- 
ous conditions of social contact did not confirm the 
hypothesis. Exp. 3 demonstrated that the feeding be- 
havior of an S could be manipulated by varying the 
deprivation of a companion. Exp. 4 reinvestigated 
the effect of group size and the results confirmed 
those of Exp. t Social facilitation of feeding is the 
product of some specific form of behavioral interac- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

9672. Wolff, P. C. (Utah State HA The * 
of visual o ent on aggressive behavior. Psy- 
chological Record, 1965, 15(2), 185-190.—A ggres- 
sive behavior in response to electric shock was meas- 
ured under conditions of: (1) normal vision (2) 
temporary visual impairment (3) permanent visual 
impairment and (4) combined permanent vision and 
vibrissa impairment. Paired rats with visual impair- 
ment demonstrated less aggression to foot shock than 
did unimpaired Ss. Combined visual impairment and 
vibrissae removal produced a greater drop in aggres- 
sive responses than did visual impairment alone.— 
Journal abstract. 


Sensory Processes 


9673. Farrer, Donald N., & Young, Francis A. 
ets State U.) A longitudinal analysis of 
e refractive characteristics of chimpanzees. 
USAF ARL TR No. 65-1, 9 p.—34 male and 26 
female chimpanzees ranging in age from less than 
3 to 10 yr. were refracted in the supine position and 
their intraocular pressures obtained under sernyl 
anesthesia and cyclogyl cycloplegia. The tendency 
toward increasing minus refractive error as a func- 
tion of age was confirmed, and a statistically signif- 
cantly lower intraocular tension in the males was 
found. Intraocular tension increased statistically sig- 
nificantly in the 24-mo. test-retest design. It was 
concluded that sernyl anesthesia yields no contrain- 
dications for the continued use of this anesthetic for 
the evaluation of the refractive status of the chim- 
panzee.—US AF ARL. 
9674. Flock, À. (Dept. Otolaryngolo , Karo- 
linska Inst., Stockholm) GE EE and 
electrophysiological studies on the lateral line 
canal organ. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Stockholm, 
1964, Suppl. 199, 90 p.—The monograph discusses 
anatomical and physiological studies of the lateral line 
organ of the teleost fish, Lota vulgaris. The receptor 
cells, supporting cells, innervating fibers, and general 
structure of the organ were observed by electron and 
light microscope, and the relationship of the fine 
Structure to directional sensitivity was noted. In 
addition, the organ was stimulated by mechanical 
vibratory energy and the resulting microphonic was 
measured. A DC potential, superimposed on the AC 
microphonic response, was measured, which could 
not be attributed to a steady 1-way inclination of the 
sensory hairs. Similarities between the structure and 
function of the lateral line organ and of the labyrinth 
were discussed.—M. Loeb. 


9675. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Dorothea Dix Hosp. 
Raleigh, N. C.) Prenatal auditory sensitivity in 
chickens and ducks, S cience, 1965, 147 (Whole No. 
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M65), 1596-1598.— ings from chick and duck 
fetuses inside the egg an increase in the 
rate of bill-cla and vocalization when the fetuses 
were aurally st the maternal call of their 
species on the day before hing Journal abstract. 


response . 
the cockroach.) Acta 


responses 
optic lobe of the cockroach were led off by means of 
a — electrode, filled with 10% K. Fe (CN). 
approac nr 
microelectrode nearly always developed a kind 
of oscillatory potential touching the rigid base- 
ment membrane, with reference to which other struc- 


and additivity of the clectroreti 
different patterns of stimulation. 1 


sponse corresponding to the local ERG of the verte- 
brate eye, ERG of the cockroach is a 
negative wave, in which 2 components, Ni and No 
can be distinguished. Both components can be re- 
corded along the depth of the layer of retinula cells 
ractically without decrement. Slightly below the 

ement membrane, Na can be recorded relatively in 
isolation from NI. A positive component arising 
from medulla externa does not spread electrotonically 
to the compound eye. Increasing light adaptation 
yir var լ at a faster rate than that of NI. D. 
London. 


Gier York Sta Dept. Hiaith, Spring, fe)  Tylo- 
ew York State b ingvil 

trich (hair) follicle: 8 ith a 
adapting tactile receptor in the cat. Science, 1965, 
147( Whole No. 3611), 1043-1045.—The small raised 
tactile areas on the skin surface of the cat which 
evoke action potentials that convey both tem 

spatial information to the CNS are “Haarscheiben” 
or tylotrich pads. Each pad is an integral part of 
a tylotrich follicle, a skin appendage that is highly 
specialized for sensory function (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9678. Roeder, Kenneth D. Moths and ultra- 
sound. Scientific American, 1965, 212(4), 94-102.-- 
Certain moths can hear the ultrasonic cries by which 
bats locate their prey. The news is sent ear to 
CNS by only 2 fibres. These can be tapped and the 
message decoded.—Journal abstract. 

9679. Wimer, Richard, & Weller, Sue. (Jackson 
Lab. Bar Harbor, Me.) Evaluation of a visual 
discrimination task for the analysis of the genetics 
of a mouse behavior. ee & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(1), 203-208.—Results of 3 exepriments 
evaluating a black-white discrimination learning task 
in a water maze are reported. It is sensitive to dif- 
ferences in genotype, yields an adequate range of 
responses, and is easy to administer. When reason- 
able care is taken to control maze surface irregular- 
ities, mice with normal retinas appear to utilize visual 


39: 9676-9684 


cues. Absolute level of performance, at least in some 
strains, is related to the specific water temperature at 
which the strains are tested. Whether ordering of 
strains ormance at different water tempera- 


tures will remain in is not known, Albino 
strains performed Le Aa abstract, 
Leanninc 


9680. Bacon, W. Edward. (McGill U.) Resist- 
following blocking of the in- 
acquisition, /owrnal 
, 1965, 69(5), 515-521. 
were trained to run for 
ar and were then ex- 
tinguished. Groups C, and C, received, respectively, 
10 and 20 continuously reinforced training trials per 
day. Groups P and B received 20 trials daily on a 
random 50% reinforcement schedule. Group B Ss 
were prevented from running to the goal box on non- 
rewarded training trials by occlusion of the start box. 
Time measures indicated that the P and B groups 
were significantly more resistant to extinction than 
the C, and Ըչ Measures of irrelevant ac- 
tivities suggest that the blocking but not the partial- 
reinforcement variable alters start-box behavior.— 
Journal abstract. 

9681. Boycott, Brian 8. in the octo- 
pus. Scientific American, 1965, 212(3), 42-50.—The 
animal tes readily in laboratory experiments. 
Tests of its capacities before and after brain surgery 
lend support to the idea that there are 2 kinds of 
memory : long-term and short-term.—Journal abstract. 

9682. D'Amato, M. R. & Schiff, Donald. 
(R U.) Overlearning and tness-dis- 

reversal. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, eo. 375-381.—In 8 experiments in- 
volving a total of 230 rats the overlearning-reversal 
effect failed to occur in a brightness-discrimination 
task despite the manipulation of a number of possibly 
relevant variables. usual pattern of results was a 
small, nonsignificant, difference in numbers of trials 
to reversal criterion, favoring the controls as often as 
the overtrained Ss. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9683. Durup, Henri. e Neurophysiologie et 
Cem eia wy 2 du C. N. R. S., Marseille, France) 
des traces odorantes laissées par le ham- 
ster lors de son appren 
discrimination olfactive. [Influence of the odorous 
traces left by the hamster at the time of the learning 
of an olfactory discrimination maze.] Psychologie 
Française, 1964, 9(3), 165-180.—A total of 15 
golden hamsters were run in 3 maze experiments. In 
some situations, artificial odors were applied; in 
others, only the odors left by the animal were present. 
Portions of the apparatus were changed frequently to 
control this situation. The results indicated the re- 
markable ability of a rodent to respond correctly to 
the slightest olfactory cue. Stress is placed on the 
difficulty and necessity of controlling such factors in 
animal experimentation.—C. J. Adkins. 

9684. Blancheteau, Marc; Eskhénazy, Marie- 
Louise, & Muller Francois. (Sorbonne, Paris, 
France) L'orientation spatiale chez le rat: Ap- 
prentissage de lieu ou de réponse? [Spatial 
orientation in the rat: Place or response learning ?] 
Psychologie Francaise, 1964, 9(3), 181-203.—The 
experiment of Tolman, Ritchie and Kalish using a 
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«ross mare was repeated with 15 female rats. The 

— el Es 3 They prcler S 

the rt sh wantin of or Mull. (38 

ni )-—c. J, 

Lg Albert F. (U. -T — 

etimulus ef Experimental 
, 1965, 69( 5), S16- 538. —Rats were trained 

to run to ina runway under 23 hr. food 

deprivation, with a tone sounding and a 79. 


was shown to be functionally 

c with which the S spaced its 

responses. It is to have served as mediating 
behavior, inating stimuli for ap- 
propriate lever presses. (29 ref.) Journal abstract. 
9688. Richard H. (San Fernando 
satiated 


place alternation could be opposed, 20 ër 
rats displayed a significant place alternation tendency. 
This appears contrary to one of M. E. Thompson's 

theoretical assumptions. Journal abstract. 

E. (U. California, River- 
and resistance to extinc- 


tion: A review of the rat literature. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1965, 63(5), 281-297.—Observation of an 
overtraining reversal effect (ORE) seems to be 
favored by the use of exteroceptive discriminative 
stimuli while training on a position response most 
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frequently results in no ORE or a reverse ORE. The 
gaer ol thin therature ts preceded by reviews of the 
literature on resistance to extinction following vary- 
ing amounts of 100% reinforcement, nondiscrimina- 
tive training, varying amounts of 100% reinforcement, 
discrimination training, and reversal learning without 
overtraining. data in the last 3 topics provide 

for the distinction between exteroceptive stim- 
uli and position response training and suggestions 
about the variables accounting for the differences in 
results obtianed with the 2 training methods. (2 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 

9690. Towart, Eileen M., & Boe, Erling E. (U. 
Victoria) Comparison of the correction and the 
rerun noncorrection methods in maze learning. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 407-415.— The 
relative efficiency of learning under the correction 
and rerun noncorrection met was studied in 2 
experiments. In both experiments, rats Ist acquired 
and then reversed, a ition response in a parallel 
alley maze, The results of Exp. 1 and 2 showed no 
difference between training methods during acquisi- 
tion. However, the rerun noncorrection method was 
superior to the correction method in a series of 6 
position reversals in Exp. 2. In view of the results 
of previous research on this problem, it was tenta- 
tively concluded that the superiority of one method 
over the other during isition depends on the na- 
ture of the task.—/ abstract, 

Es- 


fixed ratios and 
y Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(2), 117-124.—The ef- 
fects of ratio length and shock intensity on bar press- 
were examined in 3 rats in 2 escape-from-shock 
experiments. In Exp. 1, shock intensity was held 
constant while the schedule was varied from FR 1 to 
FR 20. The latency of the Ist escape response in- 
creased with FR length while the escape rate, com- 
puted as overall rate in shock minus latency of the Ist 
response, decreased at FR 20. In Exp. 2 the schedule 
was held constant at FR 5 while shock intensity was 
manipulated. Latency decreased as intensity in- 
creased, while escape rate increased with intensity, 
passing through a maximum for 2 Ss. Responses oc- 
curring during the last 100 sec. of the 2-min escape 
period as the FR increased for all Ss, and 
as shock intensity increased for 2 Ss. (25 

ref.) —Journal abstract, 


Conditioning 
9692. Alkov, Robert A., 
(Florida State U.) 


Reports, 1964, 
common iguana (Iguana iguana) were trained in a 
6-ft runway. All groups were run in a cool, dark- 
Seed igh on cine oo e 
4 neither heat nor light, respectively, 

4 the goal box condition. All d 
demonstrated runway acquisition. The groups 
were then given extinction training during which the 


3r with thi 
M Sr: d 5 e performance of Group 4 
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tinuous reinforcement groups iously observed. 
The decrease of ity as learning 
progresses is di -«Տ. Ohaki. 
9696. Kendall, B. (U. Alabama) 
gc P ie Sch 1 2(5), 117. 
cience, , 117- 
1 3 pigeons were trained on a —— 
During extinction, I- min of time-in (TI) 
and time-out (TO) alternated. Ss 
only in TI. V extinction was 
removed in the middle of a session. All Ss began 


ing shortly after the removal of TO.—Journal 
responding y 


9697. Mei Chen-tung. Delstvie korkovogo pri- 
ru — m * 
ln nervous 


tion oí on 


, kae on higher 
SE 


membrane response. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2 
©). 125-126.—The nictitating membrane ee oo of 

tabbit was conditioned to an auditory with 
infra-orbital shock as the US. Following condition- 
ing, Ss were divided into 2 groups to receive ap- 
plication to their exposed dura of either physiological 
saline or potassium chloride OM Saline had no 
detectable effects, whereas KCI crystals blocked the 
occurrence of CRs for about 100 min. and was fol- 
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Science, 1965, 2(5), 139-140.—An object-discrimina- 
tion group and a position-discrimination group each 
received 4 10-trial and 4 20-trial acquisition problems. 
Following each problem all ՏՏ were given 20 reversal 
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training trials. The results demonstrated that re- 
versal performance following 10 trials was superior to 
performance after 20 trials. There was no significant 
difference in reversal performance attributable to 
training method.—Journal abstract. 


9703. Cogan, Dennis C., & Marx, Melvin H. 
(U. Missouri) The effect of intermittent presenta- 
tion of goalbox cues on resistance to extinction 
under spaced and massed conditions. Psycholog- 
ical Record, 1965, 15(2), 169-173.--24 male albino 
rats on a 23-hr. food-deprivation schedule were run 
in a straight runway to food reward in the presence 
of 3 distinctive stimulus cues. Ss were then divided 
into 2 matched groups, an experimental and a control. 
The control group was extinguished with all 3 cues 
present. Experimental Ss were estinguished with 
only 1 of the cues present randomly on any trial. Ex- 
perimental Ss were shown to be more resistant to ex- 
tinction in terms of number of trials to extinction as 
well as running time. These results were held to be 
contradictory to the discrimination hypothesis. An 
explanation of these results in terms of a slower 
decrement in motivation was offered as well as other 
possible explanations——Journal abstract. 


9704. Curlin, Elizabeth R., & Donahoe, John W. 
(U. Kentucky) Effects of shock intensity and 
placement on the learning of a food-reinforced 
brightness discrimination. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 349-356—The effects of 
shock intensity (.13 ma. or .30 ma.) and shock place- 
ment (S+ or S—) on the learning of a brightness 
discrimination were investigated. 30 albino rats 
served as Ss in a bar-pressing task. Low-intensity 
shock (.13 ma.) facilitated the rate of discrimination 
formation whether placed in S+ or S—. The omis- 
sion of .13 ma. shock after the attainment of a stable 
discrimination left performance relatively unchanged. 
Moderate intensity shock (.30 ma.) facilitated dis- 
crimination performance when placed in S— and 
hindered performance when placed in S+. The 
omission of .30 ma. shock produced an immediate de- 
terioration in the performance for those Ss shocked 
in S— and an improvement in performance for those 
Ss shocked in S+. It was concluded that low-in- 
tensity shock acts primarily as an additional stimulus 
to facilitate discrimination learning, whereas moderate 
intensity shock acts primarily as an aversive (motiva- 
tional) stimulus to affect performance—Journal ab- 
stract. 


9705. Kay, ԷԼ, & Oldfield-Box, H. (Ս. Sheffield, 
England) A study of learning sets in rats with an 
apparatus using 3-D shapes. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(1), 19-24.—Exp. I was a pilot study to ex- 
amine whether rats could form learning-sets using 
3-dimensional discrimination stimuli, and whether 
learning could be achieved more quickly than with 
2-dimensional stimuli. Learning was, in fact, found 
to be rapid in this situation. Exp. II examined learn- 
ing when 60 problems were presented to 10 Ss at a 
fixed number of 21 trials per problem per day, and 
Exp. III, when 12 Ss learned 40 problems at 21 trials 
per day but when each problem was presented until a 
criterion of learning was reached. The trials to cri- 
terion of learning was reached. The trials to criterion 

method was statistically the more efficient in demon- 
strating learning ability. Additionally, both old and 
young rats were used in all 3 experiments, but no sig- 
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nificant differences in performance was found in rela- 
tion to age.—Journal absrtact. 


9706. King, James E. (Ս. Arizona) Discrim- 
ination and reversal learning in the rock squirrel. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 271-276.--4 
rock squirrels received 80 discrimination learning-set 
(DLS) problems followed by 80 reversal learning-set 
(RLS) problems in a modified WGTA. Each DLS 
problem was learned to a criterion of 9 out of 10 cor- 
rect while each RLS problem consisted of either 4, 
8, 12, or 16 pre-reversal trials and 12 post-reversal 
trials. Significant interproblem learning occurred 
during the DLS problems. DLS learning suggested 
that, for squirrels, a criterial DLS procedure is more 
efficient than presentation of a small fixed number of 
trials per problem. RLS performance became inde- 
pendent of the number of pre-reversal trials during 
the last block of 16 problems.—Journal abstract. 


9707. Kerpelman, Larry C.  (U. Rochester) 
Preexposure to visually presented forms and non- 
differential reinforcement in perceptual learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 
257-262.—An experimental clarification of previous 
preexposure experiments which seemed to support the 
differentiation viewpoint of perceptual learning was 
undertaken. 79 albino rats were reared from birth in 
a visually sparse environment. Circles and triangles 
hung in the cages of the experimental Ss. Nondif- 
ferential food reinforcement of these cage stimuli was 
varied, and the resultant effect on subsequently learn- 
ing to discriminate between them was examined. 
Discrimination performance of the main experimental 
groups confirmed the hypothesis that nondifferential 
reinforcement played a role in previous preexposure 
studies of perceptual learning, thus supporting the 
enrichment approach. Results for supplementary 
groups necessitated expansion of that approach to 
include possible reinforcing effects of novelty. (15 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9708. Mackintosh, N. J. (Ս. Oxford) Over- 
training, transfer to proprioceptive control and 
position reversal Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 26-36.--11 rats are 
overtrained on a visual discrimination they generally 
learn the reversal of the discrimination faster than 
nonovertrained rats. In position discriminations, 
however, several investigators have found overtrain- 
ing to retard position reversal. 1 of the important 
differences between the 2 types of problem seems to 
be the presence of irrelevant cus in visual discrimina- 
tions, and their absence in position discriminations. 
It is suggested that a 2nd important feature of position 
discriminations is that overtraining usually causes 
control of the maze running habit to be transferred 
from external to proprioceptive stimuli, and that suc- 
cessful reversal cannot normally occur until control is 
re-established. In 2 experiments a study by Krechev- 
Sky and Honzik (1932) is repeated with certain 
modifications, with results that support this hypothe- 
sis; a 3rd experiment provides direct evidence of 
transfer to propriocepitve control in a T-maze. It is 
shown that this analysis will explain the apparently 
conflicting results of all recent position reversal 
experiments, (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9709. Mackintosh, N. J. (Ս. Oxford, England 
The effect of attention on ns slope of dies 
tion gradients. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
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56(1), 87-93.—48 rats were given 100 rewarded trials 
with a single rectangle, and were then tested for gen- 
eralization between this Ist rectangle and another dif- 
fering from it either in brightness or in orientation. 
32 of the rats had received prior training either on a 
successive brightness or on orientation discrimination, 
The 16 Ss who had received no prior training showed 
intermediate gradients of generalization. Of the pre- 
trained Ss, those who were tested for generalization 
along the same dimension as their pretraining dis- 
crimination showed significantly steeper gradients, 
while those who were tested for generalizaiton along 
the opposite dimension showed significantly less steep 
gradients.—Journal abstract. 


9710. Mello, Nancy K. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Interhemispheric reversal of mirror-image oblique 
lines after monocular training in pigeons. Science, 
1965, 148( Whole No. 3667), 252-254.—Pigeons, with 
one eye open, were reinforced for pecking at a 45? 
oblique line (). When the opposite, untrained, eye 
alone was open, pigeons responded maximally to the 
mirror-image (135° `) of the training stimulus 
(455 Z). This unexpected interocular reversal of 
mirror-image stimuli has not been reported for any 
other species.—Journal abstract. 


9711. Polidora, V. )., & Thompson, Wayne J. 
(U. Wisconsin) Orienting behavior and the S-R 
spatial discontiguity effect in monkeys. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59 
(2), 240-245.—Discriminative performance of 7 ex- 
perimentally naive and 5 test-sophisticated rhesus 
monkeys was studied under 4 conditions of spatial 
discontiguity among the sites of the discriminative 
stimulus (S), instrumental response (R), and reward 
(Rd). The severe detrimental effect of S-R spatial 
discontiguity was confirmed in both groups, as was 
the lack of effect of Rd discontiguity. Double re- 
sponses (touching, or nearly touching, Տ before 
executing the required remote instrumental R) spon- 
taneously developed to a high degree in all animals, 
and when double responses were performed, S-R 
spatial discontiguity effects were completely eliminated 
in both groups.—Journal abstract. 


9712. Rilling, Mark, & McDiarmid, Colin. (In- 
diana U.) Signal detection in fixed-ratio sched- 
ules. Science, 1965, 148(Whole No. 3669), 526-527. 
—A psychophysical choice technique can be used to 
measure discrimination of the stimuli produced by 
2 fixed-ratio schedules. As the difference between the 
2 ratios is reduced, the number of errors in discrimina- 
tion increases. The analysis differentiates between 
discrimination and response bias, which are frequently 
confused in animal psychophysics.—Journal abstract. 


9713. Saito, Տ. (Tohuko U., Japan) The effect 
of electric shock in a goal region upon visual dis- 
crimination learning. Tohuko Psychologica Folia, 
1964, 23(1-2), 46-51.—1 control group and 3 experi- 
mental groups of Wistar rats were trained in a white- 
gray discrimination under noncorrection in a single 
Y maze. The purpose of the experiment was to test 
the facilitating effect of shocking correct responses 
during the earlier phases of discrimination learning. 
The experimental groups were shocked according to 
a schedule during the reinforcement trials. All ex- 
perimental groups demonstrated progressive improve- 
ment in learning.—P. Federman. 


39: 9710-9717 


9714. Schusterman, Ronald J. Kellog, Win- 
throp N., & Rice, Charles E. (Stanford Res. Inst., 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Underwater visual discrimi- 
nation by the California Sea Lion. Science, 1965, 
(Whole No, 3665), 1594-1596.--2 captive sea lions 
(Zalophus californianus) presented with a series of 
size-discrimination tasks showed preferences for the 
smaller of 2 targets and gave virtually errorless per- 
formances despite changes in the form and relative 
size of the targets. Further tests revealed that they 
were capable of discriminating a size-difference ratio 
as small as 1.06: 1.—Jowrnal abstract. 


9715. Sheridan, Charles L., & Bennett, Charles 
N. (U. Missouri) The effects of cue-reversal as 
a function of amount of prior learning on a shock- 
motivated discrimination. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(7), 207-208.—The effect of cue-reversal as 
a function of amount of prior learning on a shock- 
motivated black-white discrimination was measured 
in 35 albino rats. 4 groups of Ss were run to a 
criterion of 18 correct responses in 20 consecutive 
trials, 1 group receiving no reversal a 2nd group 
receiving a single reversal trial on trial 1, a 3rd group 
receiving a reversal trial immediately after reaching 
a 5/6 criterion, and the 4th group receiving its re- 
versal immediately after reaching a 9/10 criterion. 
In addition, 8 Ss from the nonreversed group were 
given a reversal trial after meeting the 18/20 cri- 
terion and were then run to the same criterion once 
again. The effects of cue-reversal proved to be non- 
monotonically related to amount of prior learning. 
No effect occurred until some learning had mani- 
fested itself, and the effect was fairly constant over 
the moderate ranges of learning. Reversal after the 
18/20 criterion had no effect.—Journal abstract. 


9716. Sheridan, Charles L., & Shrout, Lawrence 
Ն. (U. Missouri) Interocular transfer in the rat: 
The role of the occlusion process. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(7), 173-174.—Interocular transfer 
of a pattern and of a black-white discrimination was 
measured in albino rats under shock motivation. Ss 
exhibited a reliable interocular decrement for either 
problem. The effectiveness of the black vinyl- 
acrylic contact occluders used to blind Ss was evalu- 
ated by presenting 20 test trials with both eyes 
occluded after training and interocular testing. De- 
spite the complete superficial coverage of the eye, 
performance was somewhat above chance on the 
black-white problem, suggesting that the interocular 
transfer deficit is not only reliable, but also sizeable 
for both problems. Ճո error analysis showed that 
the interocular decrement was not due to the intro- 
duction which had been reported by previous Es, for 
monocular rats to go in the direction of the un- 
covered eye.—Journal abstract. 


9717. Stettner, Laurence, & Koteskey, Ronald. 
(Wayne State U.) A study of stimulus generali- 
Zation by the method of concurrent training. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 197-198.—Con- 
current training is a proposed method for studying 
generalization by giving additional reinforced trials 
on new stimuli and assessing the effect on response 
strength to the training stimulus. 47 rats run accord- 
ing to this method showed no difference in degree of 
generalization from alleys of white, light-gray, and 
dark-gray to black. 24 rats run in the same apparatus 
by the usual procedure involving nonreinforced test 
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trials did show the expected decremental gradient.— 
Journal abstract. 

9718. Tighe, Thomas J., Brown, Paul L., & 
Youngs, Edward A. (Dartmouth Coll.) The effect 
of overtraining on the shift behavior of albino 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 141-142.-- 
Rats were trained to criterion to respond to 1 dimen- 
sion of a 2-dimensional discrimination and then to 
respond either (a) to the previously negative stimu- 
lus or (b) to the previously irrelevant dimension. 16 
of the Ss received 200 training trials beyond criterion 
before undergoing the discrimination shifts. Over- 
training had no effect, and (b) was accomplished 
faster than (a) by both criterion and overtrained Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

9719. Vowles, D. M. (U. Oxford, England) 
Maze learning and visual discrimination in the 
wood ant (formica rufa). British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(1), 15-31—A technique is de- 
scribed for training ants in a T-maze. The walls of 
the maze were covered with patterns which served as 
cues for the correct solution of the maze. These pat- 
terns were used to test the visual capabilities of the 
ant. It was found that ants would discriminate be- 
tween vertical and horizontal stripes, and vertical 
and diagonal stripes, but not between diagonal stripes 
of opposite slope. In an experiment on generaliza- 
tion using vertical stripes of different widths, the 
ants appeared able to generalize satisfactorily. The 
implications of these experiments for insect pattern 
vision are discussed. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9720. Winograd, Eugene. (Columbia Ս.) Main- 
tained generalization testing of conditioned sup- 
pression. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 47-51.—This study concerns 
the use of a multiple stimulus discrimination proce- 
dure for producing data on the generalization of 
conditioned suppression. 4 rats were maintained on 
a variable interval schedule of milk reinforcement 
in the presence of 5 stimuli varying in auditory click 
rate. When response rates were stable, electric shock 
was regularly paired with the termination of 1 of 
the click stimuli. For 2 rats the shock was paired 
with the slowest click rate, and for 2 rats shock was 
paired with the fastest click rate. The VI schedule 
remained in effect. Plots of the relative rates of 
response to each of the 5 stimuli yielded concave 
gradients for both animals suppressed at the slowest 
Click rate, and flat gradients with a sharp drop at 
the warning stimulus for both animals suppressed at 
the fastest click rate. When the warning stimuli 
were reversed for both pairs of Ss, both gradient 
forms were reproduced. The present procedure was 
contrasted with procedures used by other investi- 
gators, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance 


9721. Azrin, N. ԷԼ, Hake, D. F., Holz, W. C; 
& Hutchinson, R. R. (Harvard U.) Motivational 
aspects of escape from punishment. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 31- 
44.—Punishment and escape were studied simul- 
taneously by allowing a S to escape from a stimulus 
situation in which responses were punished, into a 
stimulus situation in which responses were not pun- 
ished. The frequency of the punished responses was 
found to be an inverse function of the intensity of 
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punishment, whereas the frequency of the escape 
response was a direct function of the intensity of 
punishment. Both of these functions were obtained 
under 3 different schedules of food reinforcement, 
The strength of the escape behavior was evidenced 
by: (1) the emergence of the escape response even 
when the frequency of food reinforcement decreased 
as a consequence of the escape response, (2) the 
maintenance of the escape response by fixed-interval 
and fixed-ratio schedules of escape reinforcement, (3) 
the occurrence of escape responses at intensities of 
punishment that otherwise produced only mild sup- 
pression of the punished response when no escape 
was possible. This last finding indicates that a S 
may be driven out of a situation involving punish- 
ment even though the punishment is relatively in- 
effective in suppressing the punished responses when 
no escape is possible. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9722. Dewson, James H. (Stanford U. Sch. 
Med.) Avoidance responses to pure tones in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 113-114.— 
Shuttle-box avoidance responses to pure tone stimuli 
at intensities from 0 to 115 db SPL were recorded 
for 2 male albino rats. Functions relating response 
probability to stimulus intensity were approximately 
linear in form, with the overall level of response 
being higher at higher stimulus frequencies.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


9723. Granda, Allen M., Matsumiya, Yoichi, & 
Stirling, Charles E. A method for producing 
avoidance behavior in the turtle. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(7), 187-188.—A method for deter- 
mining sensory thresholds in turtles is described 
using an aversive behavioral paradigm. Relatively 
large stimulus intensity effects on both latency and 


amplitude of the response are demonstrated.—J ournal 
abstract. 


9724. King, Richard A. (Ս. North Carolina) 
Consolidation of the neural trace in memory: In- 
vestigation with one-trial avoidance conditioning 
and ECS. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 283-284.—During each of 
21 learning trials in a 2-compartment box, water- 
deprived rats were allowed to run to water reward. 
Foot shock was given in the water-bottle compart- 
ment on Trial 21. Within a period of 75, 300, 900, 
or 3600 sec. after foot shock experimental rats were 
subjected to ECS. Latencies of entry by the ECS 
group into the water-bottle compartment, measured 
21-24 hr. later, were shorter than those of a sham- 
ECS control group, the differences becoming less 
as the foot shock—ECS interval increased. Results 
are interpreted as favoring a consolidation hypothe- 
sis because effects due to fear and competing re- 
sponses have been minimized. Journal abstract. 


9725. Kunitomi, Eiji; Shikano, Teruzo, & 
Imada, Hiroshi. (Kobe Juvenile Detention & Classi- 
fication Home, Japan)  Avoidance learning in 
shuttling and nonshuttling situations, with and 
without a barrier. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1964, 6(3), 129-135.—A 2 x 2 factorial experiment 
was run in order to obtain information regarding 
the effects of "shuttling" condition and those of 15-cm 
barrier upon avoidance learning in a modified Mow- 
rer-Miller shuttle box. 40 male albino rats were 
randomly assigned to one of the four groups, Sh-0, 
Sh-15, nonSh-0, and nonSh-15, and they all under- 
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went 15 daily avoidance learning sessions of 10 trials 
each. The results indicated that rate of acquisition 
was faster and overall level of avoidance performance 
higher in the nonshuttling condition than in shuttling 
condition. The level of avoidance performance was 
higher in nonbarrier groups than in barrier groups. 
An interpretation in terms of “conflict” was attempted 
of the fact of inferior performance of shuttling 
groups. Hullian notion of Ir was applied to account 
for the barrier effect—Journal abstract, 


9726. Leaf, Russell C. Acquisition of Sidman 
avoidance responding as a function of S-S inter- 
val Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59(2), 298-300.—Procedures for 
producing rapid and reliable lever-press Sidman 
avoidance acquisition in 10022 of an unselected group 
of rats are described. Groups of 12 rats were ex- 
posed to schedules with an R-S interval of 20 sec., 
at S-S intervals of 1, 3, 5, 10, and 20 sec., with a 
constant power shocker. Ist session response levels 
were a monotonically decreasing function of S-S in- 
terval. The hypothesis that acquisition probability is 
due to reduction of shock frequency was supported, 
but acquisition levels of responses with spaced IRTs 
were unrelated to S-S intervals—Journal abstract. 


9727. Leitenberg, Harold. (Indiana U.) Re- 
sponse initiation and response termination: 
Analysis of effects of punishment and escape con- 
tingencies. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
569-575.—Response frequency and response duration 
were manipulated in opposite directions through ap- 
propriate arrangement of punishment and escape 
contingencies. The experiment demonstrated that 
the frequency of a nonreinforced operant response 
could be more effectively suppressed by punishment 
in 1 group of rats than in another, even though the 
former group continued to take a longer time to 
terminate the response once it had been made. 
Bright light was the aversive stimulus, depression 
of a large platform was the response punished, and 
release of the platform was the escape response.— 
Journal abstract. 


9728. Martin, Թ. C., & Heckel, R. V. (Ս. Ken- 
tucky) Fixed-ratio escape performance with a 
wheel-bar. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 71-73. 


9729. Poschel, B. Ք. H., & Ninteman, F. W. 
(Parke, Davis & Co., Res. Div., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Self-determined aversive thresholds from the me- 
dial hypothalamus of the rat. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(2), 585-501.—Rats were implanted 
with permanent electrodes in the medial hypothala- 
mus, an area where the duration of electrical stimu- 
lation seems the main determinant of the centrally- 
elicited reinforcing effect, with brief stimulation 
yielding reward and prolonged stimulation punish- 
ment. The reinforcing effect in this study was made 
as purely punishing as possible by applying stimula- 
tion to the hypothalamus continuously. When stimu- 
lus intensity was varied in a self-adjustment situation, 
Ss readily learned to press a lever to regulate the 
intensity of the continuously applied stimulus. 
Thresholds of the centrally-elicited aversive effect 
were thereby estimated, and these thresholds proved 
to be highly resistant to adaptation or fatigue effects 
from prolonged stimulation—Journal abstract. 
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9730. Schuckman, ՒԼ, & Battersby, W. Տ. (Illi- 
nois State Psychiatric Inst., Chicago) Frequency 
ific mechanisms in learning: I. Occipital ac- 
tivity during sensory preconditioning. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophystology, 1965, 
18(1), 45-55.--4 monkeys with implanted electrodes 
were given paired presentations of tone and flicker 
(10 c/sec) without reinforcement. 3 control mon- 
keys received the same number of total trials, but 
never tone and flicker in paired combinations. All 
animals were next trained to liít their hind legs 
during flicker presentations to avoid subsequent 
shock. Extinction trials were then given. These 
procedures were used to determine whether frequency 
of specific brain activity was either a necessary or a 
sufficient condition for elicitation of behavioral re- 
sponses, During tone presentations 10 c/sec activity 
increased in occipital regions for experimental Ss 
but not for control. Although the 2 groups did not 
differ significantly in the learning of the avoidance 
response, the experimental group made significantly 
more avoidance responses to tone than did the con- 
trols.—L. C. Johnson. 


9731. Seligman, Martin E. Ք, E Campbell, 
Byron A. (Princeton U.) Effect of intensity and 
duration of punishment on extinction of an avoid- 
ance response. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 295-297.—To in- 
vestigate the effect of punishment during extinction 
of an avoidance response, l6 groups of rats were 
trained to avoid shock in a runway to a criterion of 10 
consecutive avoidances. During subsequent extinc- 
tion, 5 intensities and 3 durations of shock punishment 
(electric shock) were administered as Ss entered the 
goalbox. Resistance to extinction and running speed 
decreased systematically as a function of duration and 
intensity of punishment. No evidence of facilitation 
was found at any intensity or duration of punishment. 
—Journal abstract. 


9732. Theios, John. (U. Texas) The mathe- 
matical structure of reversal learning in a shock- 
escape T-maze: Overtraining and successive re- 
versals. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 
2(1), 26-52.—Using escape from shock in a T-maze, 
overlearning and successive reversal learning experi- 
ments were conducted with rats. It was found that 
overtraining systematically retards reversal learning. 
With successive reversals, speed of reversal learning 
systematically increases and approaches a limit of 
l-trial learning. After 220 reversals, 1-trial reversals 
occurred more than 80% of the time. The data were 
compared with quantitative predictions from a num- 
ber of linear and Markov learning models. It was 
possible (a) to reject classes of models which were 
inadequate and (b) to relate changes in the values of 
parameters of the better models to amount to over- 
training and number of reversals. (16 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 


9733. Thompson, Richard W. (Ohio U.) Ef- 
fect of intertrial interval on avoidance learning in 
rats trained under bilateral spreading depression. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 472-474.—Groups 
of 10 rats were given 1-27 avoidance training under 
bilateral spreading depression (BSD) or Sham BSD 
(control) with ITIs of 30, 60, 120, or 240 sec.; shock 
side confinement was held constant at 20 sec. Results 
indicated BSD Ss were inferior to Sham BSD Ss; 
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there was a significant ITI effect, the short 1115 re- 
sulting in slower learning. Journal abstract. 


9734. T. ld, Milton A., Belhert, Sandra R., 
& Sine, Thon (U. Minnesota) 


A failure to 
find a response in the apparent absence 
of motivation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


1965, 69(5), 538-540,— This experiment is a replica- 
tion of an earlier one by Robinson (1961) in which, 
subsequent to training rats to make both a locomotor 
and a bar-holding response to terminate the same 
shock-paired stimulus, extinction of the locomotor 
avoidance res; was shown to produce no trans- 
ferred extinction in the bar-holding response. This 
finding is contrary to prediction from the 2-process 
theory of avoidance learning. The results of this 
replication were contrary to Robinson's results in 
that extinction of the locomotor response here pro- 
duced a large and persisting decrement in bar holding. 
—Journal abstract. 


9735. Wertheim, George A. (Stanford U.) 
Some sequential aspects of IRT's emitted during 
Sidman-avoidance behavior in the white rat. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1964, 8(1), 9-15.— This study investigated some of 
the serial patterns among interresponse times during 
Sidman avoidance. It was found that the momentary 
probability of a response was determined by the length 
of exposure to the avoidance procedure during a ses- 
sion, by the time since the fast shock, and by the 
duration of the preceding IRT—Journal abstract. 

9736. Zerbolio, Dominic J., Reynierse, James H., 
Weisman, Ronald G., & Denny, M. Ray. (Mich- 
igan State Ս.) Pseudoconditioning? Journal of 

omparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59 
(2), 271-274.—A wheel-turn response was studied to 
test the hypothesis that instrumental escape condition- 
ing is necessary to obtain pseudoconditioning effects 
in an avoidance situation. In Exp. 1, standard avoid- 
ance conditioning was compared with a noncontingent 
yoked condition. In Exp. 2, escape conditioning was 
compared with noncontingent yoked conditions. The 
result that the response contingencies were critical 
was further confirmed by the fact that adventitious 
reinforcement accounted for a large part of the re- 
sponding in the noncontingent yoked groups.—Jour- 
nal. abstract. 


Reinforcement 


9737. Chung Shin-Ho. (Harvard U.) Effects 
of effort on response rate. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(1), 1-7-- 
Pigeons were trained էօ peck for food reinforcement, 
and the minimum effective force for a peck was 
varied. In a single-key situation, the response rate 
was unaffected up to a certain force value, beyond 
which increments caused a proportional decrement in 
response rate. Transient enhancement and suppres- 
sion effects were observed following a change in the 
force requirement. A change from a high force re- 
quirement to a low force requirement resulted in a 
temporary enhancement of response rate above the 
stable performance level, whereas a change from a 
low to a high requirement produced a temporary sup- 
pression of the rate below the stable rate. In a 2-key 

situation, the response rate on a key with a given 
force remained unaffected by the force requirement 
on the other key. When the rate of response was 
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plotted against the required force, the resultant func- 
tion was remarkably similar to that obtained from the 
single-key experiment. When the rates of reinforce- 
ment on the 2 keys differed, the decrement in response 
rate produced by an increase in the force requirment 
was proportionally greater on the key with the lower 
rate of reinforcement—Journal abstract. 

9738. Crawford, F. T. & Kenshalo, ք. Ք. 
Florida State U.) A liquid reinforcer for the cat, 
ournal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, — 

1965, 8(1), 29-30. 


9739. Dews, P. B. (Harvard Med. Sch.) The 
effect of multiple S4 periods on responding on a 
fixed-interval schedule: II. In a primate. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8 
(1), 53-54.—A squirrel monkey was subjected to a 
fixed-interval pattern of reinforcement. During the 
course of each interval a bright white light was 16- 
peatedly presented. In the presence of the white light, 
a response was never immediately followed by food; 
the white light thus functioned as Så, Responding was 
interrupted during the S4 periods, but in the squirrel 
monkey as in the pigeon, these interruptions did not 
destroy the characteristic scalloped pattern of the 
cumulatively recorded responding through each in- 
terval.—Journal. abstract. 

9740. Findley, Jack D., & Brady, Joseph Մ. (U. 
Maryland) Facilitation of large ratio performance 
by use of conditioned reinforcement. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(2), 
125-129.—Fixed ratio performance was examined in 
the chimpanzee under 2 alternating conditions, In 
one, conditioned reinforcement followed successive 
fractions of the total ratio, and in the other it was 
omitted. Shorter pauses and working times, and the 
development of a strong preference resulted for the 
conditon affording conditioned reinforcement.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


9741. Fowler, Harry, & Wischner, George J. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Discrimination performance as 
affected by problem difficulty and shock for either 
the correct or incorrect response. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 413-418—To 
assess one interpretation of the paradoxical facilitat- 
ing effect of shock for the correct response, 12 groups 
of 8 hungry rats each received visual-discrimination 
training for food under no-shock, shock-right, and 
shock-wrong conditions and 4 levels of problem diffi- 
culty. Difficulty was manipulated by varying the rela- 
tive brightnesses of the discriminanda. “Performance 
was progressively retarded with increasing levels of 
difficulty, However, with the more difficult dis- 
criminations, performance relative to that of the 
no-shock Ss was facilitated by the shock-right condi- 
tion and more so by the shock-wrong condition. It 
is suggested that shock may have both an avoidance 
and cue function, the latter presumably providing the 
basis for the finding, obtained for the 1st time in our 
laboratory, that shock for the correct response facil- 
itates performance —Journal abstract. 

9742. Herrick, Robert M. (USN Air Dev. Cent., 
Johnsville, Pa.) Lever displacement under a fixed- 
be x pud Subsequent extinction. e 

mparative ysiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 263-270.— Considering lever nd of dif- 
ferent displacements as different responses, some 
characteristics of FR-5 behavior of rats were: (a) 
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variability comparable to that of extinction; (b) as 
a function of days of trai 


tendency — reinforeed re- 
H է nitially, a slight to 
UMOR Dune a decrease E dpa dh 


placement as a function of the ordinal! number of 
the press following a reinforcement, i.e., a least-effort 
tendency within an FR cycle. No significant correla- 
tions between displacement distributions in acquisition 
and in extinction were found, In extinction, succes- 
sive presses to the same lever position occurred more 
frequently than expected on a chance basis.—/ournal 
abstract. 

9743. Hoffman, Howard S., & Fleshler, Morton. 
(Pennsylvania State Ս.) Stimulus aspects of aver- 
sive controls: The effects of response contingent 
shock. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1965, 8(2), 89-96.—A tone ending with elec- 
trical shock was periodically presented to pigeons 
while they pecked a key for food. Pairs of birds were 
run simultaneously under a yoked program which in- 
sured that both birds received the same number and 
temporal distribution of shocks, For one of the birds, 
shock was always initiated by a peck; for the other, 
shock was unavoidable. Both procedures led to re- 
duced rates of pecking in the presence of the tone, and 
gradients of stimulus generalization were obtained. 
But the effects of response contingent shock extin- 
guished more rapidly than the effects of unavoidable 
shock. In general, birds exposed to unavoidable shock 
tended to respond at intermediate rates throughout 
tone, whereas those to response contingent 
shock ceased to peck for part or all of the tone 
period.—Journal abstract, 

9744. Lawler, Edward E. (U. California) Sec- 
ondary reinforcement value of stimuli associated 
with shock reduction. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 57-62.—An experi- 
ment is described in which 32 rats were tested to 
determine if an escape box which had been previously 
associated with shock reduction had secondary rein- 
forcement value. Ss were tested in both a fear and 
a neutral situation. Significant secondary reinforce- 
ment effects were found in both situations. However, 
contrary to expectations, greater secondary reinforce- 
ment effects were obtained in the neutral than in the 
fear situation. Journal abstract. 


9745. Lewis, Michael. Effect of effort on 
choice: Value of a secondary reinforcer. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 557-560.—To test the 
hypothesis that a secondary reinforcer associated with 
high effort would be preferred to the same secondary 
reinforcer with low effort, preference was measu 
by (a) ՏՏ choice in a T-maze and (b) time spent in 
the presence of the secondary reinforcer. Each of 40 
animals experienced both high and low effort condi- 
tions associated with either a vertical or a horizontal 
striped area. 16 of the Ss experienced high effort 
with vertical and low effort with horizontal stripes. 
The other 16 experienced high effort with horizontal 
and low effort with vertical stripes. Results demon- 
strated that effort is effective in influencing the value 
of a secondary reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

9746. Logan, Frank A. (Yale U.) Decision 
making by rats: Uncertain outcome choices. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 246-251.—Hungry rats were given sequences 
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of free and forced trials in 2 alleys, 1 containing con- 
stant food reward and the other containing varied 
amount or varied delay of food reward. Choice be- 
havior indicated that the net incentive value of varied 
reward is neither the average of the rewards nor the 
average of the incentives as independently estimated. 
The average of these 2 averages provides a tentative 
rule of thumb consistent with delay-amount choices.— 


Journal abstract. 

9747. Mabry, John H. (Illinois Wesleyan Ս.) 
Discriminative functions based on a delay in the 
reinforcement relation. Journal of the —.— 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(2), 97-103.-- 
Pigeons were shown to come discrimination 
control when the SP and S^ were temporally separated 
from reinforcement and nonreinforcement, SP and S^ 
consisted of distinctive key illuminations presented 
separately. Responding on an FR 5 in the presence 
of SP or S4 produced a 3rd stimulus containing a 
schedule requirement. If this 3rd (or interpolated) 
stimulus was led by SP, responding in its pres- 
ence prod reinforcement followed by a time-out 
(TO). If, on the other hand, the 3rd stimulus was 
preceded by S^, responding produced TO alone. In 
this fashion, the same stimulus and the same response 
requirement were imposed between SP and the rein- 
forcement as between S^ and the TO. In Exp. I, 
the schedule employed during the interpolated stim- 
ulus was FR; in Exp. II. FI. Discrimination reversal 
was accomplished in both experiments.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract, 

9748. McCain, Garvin. (Arlington State Coll.) 
Partial reinforcement with a small number of ac- 
auisition trials: Modified extinction procedures. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 133-134.—1 group 
of rats received 6 trials with 50% reinforcement, an- 
other received 100% reinforcement. Each group was 
given 6 extinction trials; each extinction trial was 
preceded by a reinforced trial which was given under 
new stimulus conditions. The 50% group ran slower 
than the 100% group in extinction and faster when 
the new stimulus was present.—Journal abstract. 

9749. McCain, Garvin. (Arlington State Coll.) 
Partial reinforcement with a small number of 
trials: Performance in extinction. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(5), 131-132.—38 albino rats were 
given 4 acauisition trials in a straight alley. 1 group 
received 50%, the other 100% reinforcement. The 
50% group was more resistant to extinction in terms 
of running times and latencies. This result was in 
accord with earlier work and is contrary to predic- 
tions from the frustration hypothesis as presently 
formulated.—Journal abstract. 


9750. McCall, Robert B. (U. Illinois) Stimulus 
change in light-contingent bar pressing. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59 
(2), 258-262.—An attempt was made to separate the 
effects of initial intensity, consequent intensity, and 
amount of change on light-contingent bar pressing 
(LCBP) in order to test the stimulus-change hy- 
pothesis that increments and decrements in illumina- 
tion will be equally reinforcing and that rate will be 
an increasing function of the amount of change. Each 
of 12 combinations of change between 4 intensities 
were tested with 5 male albino rats which were given 
5 days each of operant and LCBP conditions and 2 
days of extinction. The interaction between initial 
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and consequent level was consistent with the nA 

operant and LCBP 
testing, and the reinforcer was affective after 3 re- 
sponses.—Journal abstract, 

9751. McDiarmid, Colin G., & Rilling, Mark E. 
(Stanford U.)  Reinforcement delay and rein- 
forcement rate as determinants of schedule prefer- 
ence. Prychonomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 195-196.-- 
Pigeons’ preferences between 2 schedules of reinforce- 
ment were determined by a choice method. In each 
schedule-pair compared, one had a higher overall rate 
of reinforcement, but the other had a shorter delay 
before the Ist reinforcement. Delay before the 15է 
reinforcement was a strong determinant of schedule 
preference, but short delay could be offset by a large 
difference in rate of reinforcement. Journal abstract. 

9752. Mogenson, G. )., Mullin, A. D. & Clark, 
E. A. (Ս. Saskatchewan, Canada) Effects of de- 

orcement and response re- 
quirements on avoidance learning. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1965, 19(1), 61-73.—An investiga- 
tion was carried out to compare avoidance learning 
in 4 test situations : bar pressing, wheel turning, shut- 
tle box, and rotor. The effects of delayed secondary 


ance responding occurs if the CS — interval is not 
tive res ing.“ (Fren 
summary) Hournal abstract. iy eh ( m 
9753. Pliskoff, Stanley S., Wright, James E., & 
Hawkins, T. Daryl. (U. Maryland) Brain stim- 
ulation as a reinforcer: Intermittent schedules. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1965. 8(2), 75-88.—Rats with chronically implanted, 
bipolar electrodes in the septal and medial forebrain 
bundle areas, in addition to the region of the mam- 
millary bodies of the posterior hypothalamus, were 
trained to press a permanently mounted lever in order 
to produce a 2nd, retractable lever. Rewarding brain 
stimulation was programmed on the retractable lever: 
following completion of the programmed number օք 
F response-stimulations, that lever was retracted 
from the box. Responding on the permanent lever 
could reintroduce the retractable lever. Fixed in- 
terval, fixed ratio, DRL, and variable interval sched- 
ules were programmed on the permanent lever in the 
range of schedule parameters often used with conven- 
tional reinforcers. Typical effects are described, and 
it is concluded that there are no striking differences 
between brain-stimulation reinforcement and the con- 
ventional reinforcers. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9754. Porter, John J., Brady, Kenneth R, & 
Elstad, Patricia A. (U. Wisconsin) Variable in- 
terval response rate as a function of prior partial 
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reinforcement of a running response. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 395-398.—2 groups of 8 
rats were given 60 trials of 100% reward followed 
by 80 trials of 50% random reward in the 1st goal box 
(GB) of a double alley. The effects of nonreward in 
GB, were measured in a 2nd alley, where Ss bar- 
pressed on a 30-sec. VI reward schedule. 2 control 
groups of 8 Ss received identical training except that 
they were never rewarded in GB. For all Ss Alley 1 
and GB, were white, for 1 experimental and 1 control 
group Alley 2 was white, for the other 2 black. A 
significant frustration effect was obtained for the 2 
experimental groups, this effect was not significant 
when compared to the bar-pressing rate of the control 
groups. None of the effects of brightness of Alley 2 
were significant.—Journal abstract. 


9755. Schaeffer, Robert W. (U. Missouri) The 
reinforcement relation as a function of instru- 
mental response base rate. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(4), 419—425.— This experiment 
investigated the relationship between base rate (i.e, 
operant level, or precontingent rate) of the instru- 
mental response and asymptotic reinforced responding. 
Running was used to reinforce an instrumental re- 
sponse of licking. Variations in the base rate of the 
instrumental licking response were produced by vary- 
ing the contents of the drinking tube, while base rate 
of the reinforcing running response was held constant. 
The effects of variations in the base rate of the in- 
strumental response on the reinforcement relation 
were examined for several FR reinforcement sched- 
ules and for extinction, both with respect to asymp- 
totic reinforced licking, and with respect to the rein- 
forced increments in contingent licking. The results 
indicated that asymptotic reinforced instrumental re- 
sponding varied directly with base rate of the instru- 
mental response, and that the reinforced increments 
in contingent instrumental responding were deter- 
mined both by base rate of the instrumental response 
and the reinforcing response.—Journal abstract. 

9756. Segal, Evalyn Ք. (San Diego State Coll.) 

attempt at a positive conditioned reinforce- 
ment analog օք discriminated avoidance. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(7), 199-200.—A positive con- 
ditioned reinforcement schedule that included provi- 
sion for restrengthening the conditioned reinforcer 
whenever it weakened critically proved partially suc- 
cessful in maintaining bar pressing. Journal abstract. 


9757. Segal, Evalyn Ք. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Toward empirical behavior laws: I. Conditioned 
reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 
135-136.—A “totality of reaction" hypothesis, based 
on Premack's theory of reinforcement, seems to en- 
compass a variety of conditioned reinforcement data. 
—Journal abstract. 


9758. Segal, Evalyn F. (San Diego State Coll.) 

oward empirical behavior laws: II. Effective- 
ness of a conditioned reinforcer paired with food 
and shock. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 137- 
138.—A buzzer was paired with food in control rats 
and with food and shock in experimentals. (1) Base- 
line bar pressing in experimentals was depressed. 
(2) Both groups pressed equally often, on the aver- 
age, to produce the buzzer. (3) Behavior change 
was greater in experimentals. The data are con- 
sistent with a totality-of-reaction theory of condi- 
tioned reinforcement. Journal abstract. 
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geen, ech con- 
— a 8 then 
were given IE — , instru- 
mental trials with 36% sucrose vr 
faster than Gr 4% throughout instrumental —— 
ing. Journal — 2 

9760. Staddon, J. E. Ք. (Harvard U.) Some 

— Ն. in 


properties of spaced Jour- 
nal of թու Analysis of Cl , 1965, 8 
— 1 .—Pigeons ex to a schedule which 


“tern of responding which shown to be a function 


ule, the stable perf 
have been previously to a variety of such 
schedules, —.— an IRT distribution with median 
equal to the DRL value. For DRL values longer 
than about 30 sec, however, the median IRT falls 
short of the DRL value; this failure of adjustment to 
longer values appears to be a —— characteristic 
of pigeons. The function relating reinforcement rate 
to DRL value is also shown to be a 
linear over the same range, with variable Fe 
than 45°) and a downturn in the vicinity of 
—Journal abstract. 

9761. Stearns, Elizabeth M. (Brown U.) Re- 
ward value of saline and water for the rat. Psy- 
chonomic Science, արա - 7), 193-194.—Rats given 
a choice between .8% NaCl and distilled water in a 
T-maze increased their — օք NaCl over days. 
The critical difference between this study and others 
in which der preferred water to saline in the T-maze 
seems to be the amount of time during which S is 
allowed to drink.—Journal abstract. 

9762. Sterritt, Graham M., & Smith, Maurice P. 
(U. Colorado) Reinforcement effects of 
components of feeding in 
Journal of P 1 
1965, 59(2), 171-175--Ճ variety of incenti 
cluding food delivered through a nate tie 
planted in the crop, food to be eaten by m 
Simus objects tbe pesked at, were pred 1O 
chicks singly — in several combinations in 
tive goal box of a Y maze. Those incentives ae ich 
elicited pecking at tthe time of the delivery of nutrients 
were in all cases reinforcing. Neither the delivery of 
nutrients into the crop, alone, nor the elicitation of 
pecking alone, was sufficient to produce learning. The 
results suggest that the internal effects of the delivery 
of nutrients and the consummatory stimulus feedback 
from pecking are both sources of reinforcement, but 
only in interaction with one another.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

9763. Sukemune, Seisoh, & Habu, Yoshimasa. 

Hiroshima Women’s Coll., Japan) Partial rein- 

orcement with equal total reinforcement in the 
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Լ 


Time-out from fixed-ratio reinforcement: 
tion. sit poorid Science, 1965, 
ua 2G). loh Ty Rr 705 


period of time. ournal abstract. 

9766. W. & Victor G. 
(Johns Hi U. Sch. Med.) Reinforcement 
schedule ted by an on-line computer. 
Science, 1965, 148(Whole No. 3670), 658-661.—A 
LINC digital com| 


— թարմ abstract. 
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9767. SH Pietro, reina Green State U.) 
Effects of drive, reinforcement schedule, and 
change of schedule on performance. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(3), 292-297.— 
Acquisition of a runway response by 71 albino rats 
in different segments of a straight alley was investi- 
gated as a function of percentage of reinforcement 
(50% or 100%), 3 drive levels, and shifts of rein- 
forcement schedule. Preshift asymptotic analyses 
revealed a significant drive effect but no reinforce- 
ment schedule or Drive X Reinforcement interaction 
effect. Postshift trials (101-120) within group com- 
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nomic Science, 1965, 2(8), 221-222.—3 groups of 
human newborns were presented with 50 trials of 
intra-oral stimulation for 10-sec durations while suck- 
ing rate was recorded. 1 received 10 blocks of 5-trial 
alternations of rubber-nipple and rubber-tube stimu- 
lation, 1 received 50 trials of tube alone, and another 
of nipple alone. The nipple elicited more sucking 
than the tube. In the alternation group, the nipple 
elicited an increasing amount of sucking over trials 
within blocks, while the tube elicited a decreasing 
amount, apparently due partly to a contrast phe- 
nomenon whereby the nipple became more effective 
in eliciting sucking through alternation with the less 
effective stimulus, and partly to perseveration, 
whereby sucking rate to the tube was highest imme- 
diately following the nipple trials—Journal abstract. 


9787. Schaffer, H. R. Changes in developmental 

uotient under two conditions of maternal separa- 
tion. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 4(1), 39-46.—Developmental scales were 
administered to 2 groups of infants during and sub- 
sequent to a temporary period of institutionalization. 
Although both groups experienced maternal separa- 
tion, only 1 group was subjected to deprivation, in 
that it received very much less stimulation than the 
other. Results from a longitudinal testing program 
show that the scores of the deprived group during 
the period of separation were significantly lower than 


those of the nondeprived group, no progressive de- 
terioration of scores took place in the course of 
institutionalization, immediately following return 


home, while the scores of the nondeprived group re- 
mained constant, those of the deprived infants jumped 
to the level of the other group. 3 theories regarding 
the mechanism underlying the association between 
deprivation and developmental retardation are exam- 
ined and it is suggested that an explanation in moti- 
vational terms best fits the results obtained. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


9788. Turkewitz, Gerald; Gordon, Edmund W., 
& Birch, Herbert G. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) 
Head turning in the human neonate: Effect of 
pradial condition and lateral preference. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 189-192.—Head- turning responses, elicited in 
75 3-day-old human neonates by lateralized tactile 
stimulation of the perioral region, showed a marked 
preponderance of ipsilateral responses, a differentia- 
tion between responsiveness to right and left perioral 
stimulation reflected in more ipsilateral (p Հ.01) 
and fewer contralateral responses (p < .02) to right 
than to left perioral stimulation, and finally, a reduc- 
tion of the preferential responsiveness to lateralized 
stimulation as a function of the time elapsed since 
the last feeding. These findings were specifically 
related to the organization of several patterns of 
neonatal head turning and their general implications 
for theories of neonatal behavioral organization were 
explored.—Journal abstract. 


9789. Weitzman, E. D., Fishbein, W., & Gra- 
ziani, L. (A. Einstein Coll. Med., Bronx, N. Y.) 
Auditory evoked responses from newborn infants 
during sleep. Pediatrics, 1965, 35(3), 458—Audi- 
tory evoked responses to clicks were obtained from 
the scalp EEG of 16 sleeping newborn infants. The 
responses were identified by a summing technique 
using a special purpose computer. The latencies and 
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amplitudes of the responses were less during the 
active low-voltage fast phase (REM phase) than 
during the quiescent high-voltage slow phase of sleep 
of the newborn. The latencies of the responses were 
longer than those of adult Ss. These studies demon- 
strate that the nervous system of the newborn infant 
can respond to a simple auditory signal with a com- 
plex pattern of electrical activity, and the technique 
of recording such responses will prove useful for 
detecting auditory deficits and for evaluating matura- 
tion of the CNS.—/AMA. 

9790. Wendt, ԷԼ. W. (Valparaiso U.) Risk- 
taking as a function of pre-verbal “imprinting.” 
Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 1961, 113, 325- 
350.—3 pencil and paper tests of risk taking were 
administered to over 300 male high school Ss, aged 
14 to 16, of 5 high schools in W. Germany and about 
50 Ist-yr. college students (volunteers of both sexes) 
in the American Midwest. Test results are correlated 
with mothers' reports concerning their sons' environ- 
ment at the time of preverbal "critical periods," espe- 
cially their sitting and walking as infants. The 
question of the reliability of the tests and of a wide 
variety of factors affecting the environment during 
the childs’ infancy are considered.—K. J. Hartman. 


Currpuoop 


9791. Atanosov, Zh. V”zpitatelni idei v b"lgar- 
skiia folklor. [Child-training ideas in Bulgarian 
folklore.] Godishnib na Sofüskiia Universitet (Filo- 
sofsko-Istoricheski Fakultet), 1963, 57, Book I 
(Pedagogy), 1-36.—Demonstrates the educational 
utility of age-old "child folklore," employed by chil- 
dren to master increasingly the demands of life and 
n ՏԱՏ the latter's realities and fantasies.—7. D. 

ondon. 


9792. Bjerstedt, A. (Munkhättegatan 3, Malmö, 
Sweden) Developmental trends of life-space em- 
phasis in dyadic communication. Educational & 
Psychological Interaction, 1964, No. 1, 25 p—A 
child-with-child interview technique in 5 steps was 
used in an attempt to study the developmental charac- 
teristics of children’s “phenomenal life-space," Le., 
their conception of themselves and their surroundings 
in their own terms and with their own self-selected 
emphasis and attention centers, Empirical studies 
with 268 Ss are reported. Several age and sex dif- 
ferences were found to have considerable generality, 
in so far as the same trends were recognized in 


samples from different backgrounds. Author ab- 
stract, 


9793. Ellis, Վ. C & Arnoult, M. D Texas 
Christian U.) Novelty as a determinant y spon- 
taneous alternation in children. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(6), 163-164. —Nursery school children 
traced a series of T-mazes under varying and non- 
varying stimulus conditions in a situation arranged 
SC that all external stimulus cues could be appre- 
E x E reien the entire task, The 1 

Š Were interpreted օո the basis 0 
Perles (1960) novelty hypothesis, and it was con- 
uded that spontaneous alternation appeared to be 


related to the activating properti to D 
—ournal abstract. & properties of novel stimuli. 


9794. Fainberg, Տ. Kraeusol’ i 
leg > 5. goľnye kamni nervno- 
psikhicheskogo zdorov’ya, [The cornerstones of 
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nervous-psychic health.) Doshkol'noe Hop , 
1965, , Տ-մ suggestions - the 
prevention of neurosis, nervousness, and persistent 
lack of discipline in young children.—/. D. London. 

9795. Fisher, Gerald H. (U. Newcastle-upon 
Tyne, England) Developmental feature of behav- 
iour and perception. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 35(1), 69-78.—2 experiments are 
reported. They are concerned with what have been 
described as: The ‘non-manipulation paradox,’ this 
being related to a stage in the development of haptic 
perception in which children of the age of about 234 
yr., when presented with objects or shapes for tactile 
examination, make little or no attempt to maximise 
the available information relating to their spatial 
configurations. Paradoxically, they are, nevertheless, 
able to identify by touch cues alone, many objects 
with extremely complex spatial confgurations. In 
this experiment, the textural characteristics of a 
group of objects was controlled, by carving models 
of them in wood. The results suggest that important 
cues for recognition of objects at this age are tex- 
tural rather than spatial. The 'topological-primacy 
hypothesis. Piaget and Inhelder (1956) argue forci- 
Ve that the achievement of a spatial co-ordinate 
system which is essentially linear is not complete 
until the age of about 8 or 9 yr. They interpret the 
findings of their haptic shape perception experiments 
as indicating a gradual development from using 
‘primitive’ topological relationships to using linear 
or Euclidean relationships based upon a vertical— 
horizontal system oí co-ordinates. This hypothesis 
was considered in a situation similar to that used 
by Piaget and Inhelder, but within the framework of 
an entirely different experimental design. The re- 
sults of this investigation appear to indicate that, 
when a response is available equally to each of the 
2 shape categories under consideration, the ‘topologi- 
cal-primacy hypothesis’ requires to be replaced by 
one of ‘linear-primacy.—Journal abstract. 

9796. Hutt, C., & Hutt, S. J. (Park Hosp. Chil- 
dren, Oxford, England) Effects of environmental 
complexity on stereo-typed behaviours of chil- 
dren. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(1), 1-4.—"6 
children, classified as autistic and showing marked 
stereo! movements, were observed in 4 environ- 
ments of increasing complexity. These environments 
were: (a) empty room, (b) empty room + box of 
blocks, (c) room + blocks + ive adult, (d) 
room + blocks + active adult. Stereotypes increased 
with environmental complexity, Kc where there 
was intervention from the adult. Stereotypy and 
block-manipulation increased at the expense of body- 
manipulation and fixture-manipulation. It is sug- 
gested that the level of stereotypy in these Ss is 
related to a chronically high level of arousal. EEG 
findings are offered as supportive evidence for the 
latter. Stereotypies in these Ss may serve to main- 
tain arousal within acceptable limits. The results 
are discussed in relation to findings from animal 
studies. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9797. Kurthe, E., Gohler, Լ, & Knaapa, ԷԼ ԷԼ. 
(Ս. Nervenklinik Rostock, Abt. Kinderneuropsy- 
chiatrie, Rostock, DDR) Untersuchungen uber 
den Pavor nocturnus bei Kindern. [Research re- 
garding night terrors in children.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und Medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17 


39: 9795-9801 


1), 1-7.—The psychic structure of 90 children with 
4 — no uniform etiology. Early 
childhood cerebral damage was found in 50% of 
these children and pathological EEG tündings were 
Ihe presence of pavor nocturnus 


however, none of the children are ever able to 
recollect the event. (53 ref.) —K. J. Hartman, 
9798. M. Dorothy A. (Inst Child 
Study, Toronto, Canada) Preschool development 
and mental health. Bulletin Institute of Child Study, 
1964-65, 26(3 & 4, Whole Nos, 102, 103), 2-7.— 
Briefly reviews several approaches to an understand- 
ing of child deve t, elaborating the mental 
health approach of Blatz et al. Outlines the longi- 
tudinal studies being carried out at the Institute at 
the preschool level.—D, G. Appley. 
9799. Osborne, R. Travis. (U. Georgia) Fac- 
of the ele ` men qu — 
and after t 
A EE Psychological Re- 
1965, 16(2), 637-644.—In order to determine 
in mental factor structure with increas- 
ucational maturity, 2 íactor analytic 
In 1961, 163 preschool children 


& aegis 


H 
z. 


subtests, or by combinations of WISC subtests, Our 
findings support Garretts developmental theory of 
intelligence. By age 
are clearly discernible. 6 factors extracted at pre- 
school level are stable and congruent with those found 
after 1 yr. of school. (16 ret.)—Journal abstract. 
9800. Pikunas, Justin. Fundamental child psy- 
chology. (2nd Ed.) Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1965. 
x, 406 p. $5.40.— The book presents a brief history 
of the development of modern child psychology; an 
explanation of the basic concepts and methods of 
child psychology; and a presentation of principles of 
child development. It describes the levels of child 
development from conception to puberty. Discussions 
of each period covers all major aspects of person- 
ality, phases of infancy, and periods of childhood and 
explains the basic patterns, characteristics and sig- 
nificance of major development phases, together with 
various devices employed for appraisal of these 
phases of development. It deals with child adjust- 
ment and personality. Included are discussions of 
personality formation, child adjustment and mental 
health, the exceptional child and appraisal and treat- 
ment of children. This new edition maintains the 
same rigorous scholarship as the first, but introduces 
more human and practical aspects of psychology. 
More emphasis has been placed on applying psycho- 
logical principles in child leese K. Raab. 
9801. Robinson, N. M., & Robinson, H. B. (U. 
North Carolina) Follow-up study of children o£ 
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matched groups of I 
infants born ia Wake C N. C, were examined 


when — — The sample included 
92 weighing more than —— — 
img 1501 te 2500 gm, and weighing 1500 gm or 


ք 
mental prognosis—J AM A. 
9802. Sipowicz, R. R., & Vernon, D. T. A. (707 
Fullerton Ave, Chicago) The psychological re- 
of children 


vary with the method of analysis. Expected differ- 
subgroups of twins (eg. age sub- 

groups) were not detected.—J AM A. 
9803. Starkweather, Elizabeth K., & Cowling, 
Frieda G. The measurement of conforming and 
behavior in 1 chi 
Proceedings of the Oklahoma 


Lg 44, 168-180.—2 tasks were developed for use 
wi 


freely accordi 

erences. tasks did discriminate between 
children who were free to use conforming and non- 
conforming behavior and children who were compul- 
sive conformists or nonconformists. For individual 
children the opportunity to conform was more potent 
in one situation than in another, indicating that sev- 
eral measures of conformity-nonconformity are neces- 
sary for the identification of the young child who 
responds freely. Of the children who were Ss in this 
research only 1 out of 8 was consistently free in his 
use of conforming and nonconforming behavior.— 
Author abstract. 


9804. Stendler, Celia B. (U. Illinois) Readings 
in child behavior and development. (2nd Ed.) 
NYC: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964, xi, 498 p. 
$4.95.—Each of the 6 sections have introductions by 
the Editor citing some studies not included and re- 
viewing the major issues of the section. Parts I and 
II which reflect thinking about organism-environ- 
ment-interaction contain 9 papers written since the 
Ist edition (and 5 previous to that date). Part III 


Ze 


£ 
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deals with refinements eeng (both 

analytic & learning theory) where 6 o! papers ` 
te the Ist edition. Part IV (Socialization 

in Family and School) finds 4 օք the $ 

papers post-1954 while Part V, after an explanation 

oí Piagets theory by the Editor has 7 out of 8 

on the intellective processes in children pub- 

"n that date, Part VI concerns stability of 

personality and behavior, and 4 of the 6 papers have 


post-1954 dates.—C. W. Page. 

9805. Watson, Robert I. Psychology of the 
child. NYC: J. Wiley, 1965, ix, 635 թ. $7.50.— 
A 2nd revised edition of the first, published in 1959— 
(see 33: 8031). Added features are, among others: 
“the discussion of new research evidence concerning 
achievement motivation and externally aroused be- 
havior tendencies; greater attention to work directly 
influenced by Piaget."—J. A. Lücker. 


9806. Weiner, G. et al. (709 Rutland Ave., Balti- 

more) Psychological correlates of low birth 
ht at six to seven years of age. Pediatrics, 
1965, 35(3), 434.—442 low-birth-weight children 
(< 2501 gm) and 415 full-term children were ex- 
amined at 6 to 7 yr. of age using a battery of 6 psy- 
chological measures, Results obtained with: Prema- 
ture children show mental impairment as a function 
of decreasing birth weight. Impairment of low-birth- 
weight children is not to personality trait 
characteristics, but is largely associated with perinatal 
trauma. Statistical interaction between race, sex, 
social class, and birth weight is not noted for any of 
the 6 psychological measures as a multivariate com- 
bination of them.  Perceptual motor disturbances, 
flaws in comprehension and abstract reasoning, per- 
severation bh ges MEE Led bes eer diy 
mature speech, and impair: significantly identi 
low-birth-weight ենր JAMA t 
Learning 

9807. Bryant, P. E. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
S.E. 5, England) "The transfer of ue and 
negative learning by normal and severely sub- 
normal children. British Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 56(1), 81-86.—An experiment was designed in 
which all the Ss learned the same initial task; 16 then 
learned a transfer task to which positive learning 
could be transferred, while the other 16 learned one 
to which negative learning could be transferred. 
Severely subnormal Ss transferred negative learning 
more easily than positive learning, while normals 
showed the opposite pattern. This was perhaps due 
to the fact that the positive learning was specific and 
Ke negatie learning relatively general—Journal ab- 

act. 


. — e EE (DalBousie U.) The 
q n and extinction of peer imitation in 
children. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 147-148. 
method is described for studying systematically 
the acquisition and extinction of peer imitation in 
children. Response consequences to a peer model 
were varied. Imitation of a reinforced model in- 
creased significantly, A strong tendency to counter- 
imitate a nonreinforced model was observed. Coun- 
ter-imitation extinguished readily—Journal abstract. 
2 Echhaus, David. Tefisat hehalal betsiyurey 

yeladim. [Space perception in children’s draw- 
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reveals a systematic 
utilization of verb forms and tenses. 
lates these findings to the development of 
cepts. —M, L. Simmel. 


9812. Pumroy, Donald K., & Pumroy, Shirley Տ. 
i Maryland) Systematic observation and rein- 
orcement technique in toilet training. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 467-471.—At 26 and 
mo. of age the authors' son and daughter. 
warded with an aíter dinner mint for asking to 
allowed to urinate and completing the act successfully. 
The male was observed until he was 30 mo. and 
female until she was 34 mo. Learning was observed 
in each child. No emotional problems — 
Journal abstract. 


1965, 31(7), 337-343.—It a that educators often 
capacity of indivi children for aca- 

demic learning in terms of intelli, test scores or 
measures of individual ai The meas- 


thus children can be thought of as having many dif- 
bstract. 
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I. D. London. 

9817. , Ք. Aspecte 
r [Neurological, psy- 
chological and — aspects in the 1 of 
the VER mec .] Revista de P. 1 
անմ): Meier aped 1 —— 

wi ve distroph learni É 
ligraphic աԼ Ze order to neuro- 


telligence schoo! 
dren. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1 20(1), 295- 
305.—The developmental i 


grade. 
aduitory-visual integration suggested that the 
tures of functioning were associated but not synony- 
mous. In contrast, the correlations between IQ and 
reading ability rose with age. These ing age 

in correlations found between reading ability 
and gien e equivalence and between reading 
ability and IQ are interpreted in terms of the possible 
attenuating effect introduced by the low age ceiling of 
the auditory visual test and the possibility that in 
acquiring reading skill primary perceptual factors are 
most important for initial acquisition but more gen- 
eral intellectual factors for later elaboration, (16 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 


9819. Braine, Lila Ghent. (G. Washington U.) 
Age changes in the mode of perceiving geometric 
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forms. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(6), 155-156.-- 
Provides evidence that the order in which parts of a 
form are scanned changes in the preschool period. 
Geometric forms were constructed to have focal and 


distingushing features, and the forms were presented 


tachistoscopically in 2 orientations. Recognition was 
enhanced in 3-yr.-old Ss when the form was oriented 
with the focal part at the top and the distinguishing 
feature at the bottom, whereas Ss about 5-yr.-old 
recognized the forms better when the distinguishing 
feature appeared at the top.—Journal abstract. 

9820. Chmura, M. Rozwój rozumienia budowy 
wyrazów i umiejętności tworzenia wyrazow 
nowych (analogicznych) u dzieci w wieku przeds- 
zkolnym. [Growth of comprehension of word struc- 
ture and skill in forming new (analogous) words in 
children of pre-school age.] Psychologia Wycho- 
wawesa, 1964, 7/21(4), 403-418.—80 Ss (children 
ranging in age from 2 yr. 11 mo. to 6 yr. 3 mo.) were 
given a 2 part test which assessed their ability to 
form new words. In the 15է section the S was shown 
20 objects and asked to name them. In the 2nd sec- 
tion the S was asked 20 paired questions. The E sup- 
plied the answer in a manner that enabled the child 
to use the root as a model to form a new word: 
author-authoress; printer-printeress. (It should be 
pointed out that this can readily be done in Polish 
because of the various nuances present in the language 
but rather difficult to do it in English particularly if 
one wishes to keep the roots similar.) It was con- 
cluded that spontaneous formation of neologisms de- 
creased aíter the age of 5 but the formation of 
neologisms from models increased after this age.— 
H. Kaczkowski. 

9821. Fishler, Karol; Graliker, Betty V., & 
Koch, Richard. (Childrens Hosp. Los Angeles, 
Calif.) “The predictability of intelligence with 
Gesell Developmental Scales in mentally retarded 
infants and young children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69 (4), 515-525.—To explore 
the predictability of intellectual achievement in a 
sample of 94 mentally retarded children on the basis 
of their scores on the Gesell Developmental Scales 
during their infancy and early childhood, only chil- 
dren whose DO and IQ scores were obtained at regu- 
lar intervals over a course of 7 yr. since their birth 
were included in the study. The reliability of predic- 
tion shows a steady increase past age 2 yr. and offers 
a valuable source of intellectual estimate by the time 
the child is 4 yr. of age. Specific findings for the fol- 
lowing diagnostic groups are reported : cerebral palsy, 
congenital cerebral anomalies, Down's Syndrome 
(mongolism), “pseudo-retardation” and hypothyroid- 
ism.—/. S. Sexton. 

9822. Gan'kova, Z. Razvitie myschleniya. [The 
development of thinking.] Doshkol’noe Vospitanie, 
1965, 38(3), 55-56.—Practical suggestions for the 
mental development of children.—I. D. London. 


9823. Laroche-Suchel, Juliette. La notion de 
structure dyslexique. [The idea dyslexic structure.] 
Psychologie Frangaise, 1964, 9(3), 218-232.—Com- 
parisons were made between 44 dyslexic children age 
6-9 yr. and 34 normal children. Significant differ- 
ences (P < .05) favoring the normals were found on 
the WISC subtests for information, arithmetic, vo- 
cabulary, and Khos cubes. Among the normals were 
found some of superior intelligence who scored low 
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on arithmetic and Kohs cubes but who were able to 
compensate in their school work. Other children in 
the normal group were found with similar scores and 
with difficulties in reading and writing. The 3 groups 
were considered as structural dyslexics.—C. J. Adkins. 

9824. Podd'yakov, N. N. (RSFSR Acad. Ped- 
agogical Sci, Moscow)  Razvitie dinamichnosti 
zritel'nykh predstavlenii u detei doshkol'nogo voz- 
rasta. [The development of the dynamics of visual- 
ization in preschool children.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1965, No. 1, 100-112.—40 preschool children were 
tested on their ability to visualize the orientation of 
partially concealed plane figures, geometric and repre- 
sentational. This ability was rather poorly developed. 
Even a correct and stable concept of a shape did not 
enable Ss to visualize it correctly when rotated to a 
position different from normal. Visualization was 
helped by the Ss' tracing the outline of the shape on 
the cover, but even this skill develops only gradually 
with increasing age.—L. Zusne. 


9825. Santa Barbara, John F., Jr., & Pare, Wil- 
liam P. (Boston Coll.) Information processing 
in preschool children. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(6), 143-144.— Preschool children between the ages 
of 3 and 5 were asked to tell E whether the 2 figures 
on a stimulus card were "exactly the same, or differ- 
ent." The stimulus cards were classified into 7 levels 
of complexity, based upon the number of “bits” each 
figure contained. It was found that the 3, 4, and 5-yr. 
old Ss performed better than chance at successively 
higher levels of complexity.—Journal abstract. 


9826. Shaffer, Juliet P. (U. Kansas) Social 
and personality correlates of children's estimates 
of height. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1964, 
70(1), 97-134.—The Ss for this study were 220 chil- 
dren in Grades 5 through 8. Each child estimated his 
own height and the heights of certain adults well 
known to him in relation to 2 vertical Sticks, as well 
as comparing himself directly with the adults. It was 
hypothesized that individuals of greater perceived im- 
portance would be overestimated in height relative to 
others, and that the estimated height of the self would 
be related to feelings of adequacy in controlling the 
environment. Both hypotheses received some support, 
although the hypothesized significance of estimated 
self height was supported for boys only. No impor- 
tant age differences appeared, but a number of inter- 


esting sex differences were demonstrated.—A uthor 
abstract. 


Personality 


9827. Gegesi-Kiss, Pal, & Liebermann, Lucy. 
Általános magatartási rendellenessék gyermekkor- 
ban. [Behavioral abnormalities in childhood.] 
Magyar Psizichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(1), 1-46.— 
A retrospective analysis of cases referred to the Chil- 
dren’s Clinic of the Medical University of Budapest 
is presented. The analysis shows that in most cases 
there was a biological etiological factor which served 
later on as a potential “locus minoris resistentiae.” 
There is a concomitant narrowing down of the “range 
of tolerance. The further distortion of development 
and the morbid form of self-accommodation” to the 
environment is caused in the final analysis by a 
grave emotional injury in childhood. “The traumatic 
experience or series of experience are considered to 
be a state of sensorial excitement, which the actual 
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personality of the child is unable to comprehend 
adequately, but to which it is compelled to adopt 
itself.” It was also observed that environmental psy- 
chogenic factors may induce a serious disorder of per- 
sonality without any pathological alteration of the 
child’s mental functioning. Therapeutic and proph 
lactic aspects of the problem are also discussed.. 
Friedman. 


9828. Laux, W. (Kiel, Niemannsweg 147, Ger- 
many) Zur Genese der Angst nach Hirnstraumen 
bei Kindern. [On the genesis of anxiety following 
cerebral trauma in children.] Zeitschrift für Psycho- 
therapie & medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 15(1), 
31-38.—Among children, latent anxiety is the pri- 
mary psychopathological symptom of abnormal reac- 
tions to traumatic experiences. Too much protection 
and too many demands are the most frequent and 
decisive causes of the formation of reactions. In 
general, only dispositional importance can be attached 
to the trauma itself, or to the direct biological conse- 
quences thereof. The pathogenetic emphasis lies in 
the effects of the social environment and in the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the pron with whom the child 
is in close relationship.—/, Neufeld. 

9829. Levin, Gid'on. Pahadey yeladim. [Chil- 
dren’s anxieties.] Tel Aviv, Israel: Teachers’ Union, 
1963. 79 p.—Sometimes when dealing with 3-7 yr. 
old children parents and educators face fearful chil- 
dren and this arouses their astonishment. The impact 
of the environment on these children is stressed, com- 
mon fears and anxieties as well as both overt and 
covert symptoms are described and analyzed. 6 draw- 
ings express anxieties. Anxieties of kibbutz children 
are discussed—H. Ormian. 


9830. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva Ս.) A child 
and his pet. Pet Shop Management, 1964, 18(5), 
9.—There is an ever-changing interplay of roles be- 
tween child and his pet that helps to develop the 
child’s personality and leads to a better emotional and 
social adjustment.—Author abstract. 


9831. Liselotte, Frank. Self-preservation and 
the development of accident proneness in children 
and adolescents. In Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, 
Heinz Hartmann, & Marianne Kris Բ The psy- 
choanalytic study of the child: XVIII. (see 39: 7352) 
464—483.—A ccident proneness results from the tend- 
ency to express mental conflict in bodily terms and 
may be more specifically related to anal-sadistic con- 
flicts, age specific castration anxiety, the defense 
mechanism of turning aggression against the self, or 
the dramatization of sexual fantasies.—J. L. Khanna. 


9832. Pikunas, Justin, & Clary, Joellen. (U. 
Detroit) Fears in normal and emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Journal of Psychological Studies, 
1962, 13(3), 157-164.—The fears of normal and 
institutionalized children, matched by age, sex, intel- 
ligence, and socio-economic status, were determined 
by individual interviews. Comparisons of type and 
frequency of fears are made by psychiatric status, sex 
and age—Journal abstract. 


9833. Redl, Fritz, & Wineman, David. Controls 
from within: Techniques for the treatment of the 
aggressive child. NYC: Macmillan, 1965. 332 p. 
$1.95 (paper ).—Concerned with techniques for treat- 
ing aggressive children by “residential therapy,” based 
on observations of acting-out youngsters in 3 dif- 
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ferent institutional settings. Emphasis is placed upon 
therapeutic control of A aspects of the child’s en- 
vironment so that each can be manipulatedd when 
necessary. Major treatment goal is “to help the child 
develop adequate self-control” by learning to meet 
“everyday challenges to the ego” such as failure, 
frustration, and delay of impulse satisfaction.—N. G. 
Burton, 

9834. Spaulding, Robert L. (Hofstra U.) Per- 
sonality and social development: Peer and school 
influences. Review of Educational Research, 1964, 
34(5), 588-598.—Despite the extreme complexity of 
specific peer and school influences on personality and 
social development a number of the investigators re- 
porting identified promising variables for further re- 
search. Children who are dependent, aggressive, 
withdrawn or independently productive can be ex- 
pected to respond in a different way to teachers who 
are highly orderly and businesslike than to those 
who are more permissive and less highly organized. 
A number of investigations have been concerned with 
the interaction or teacher-pupil variables. Peer ac- 
ceptance was also given a great deal of attention 
during the period covered by the review.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

9835. Wonderly, Donald M., & Fleming, Elyse 
S. (Kent State U.) Underachievement and the 
intelligent creative child. Exceptional Children, 
1965, 31(8), 405-409.—This study attempts to evalu- 
ate the desirability of pressuring creative children for 
academic achievement, and the personality theories 
underlying such decisions. Neither the emotional ad- 
justment nor the personality characteristics of crea- 
tive children were significantly affected by their 
achievement level. This suggests that arguments 
based on the effect that pressure for academic excel- 
lence will have on the personality of the creative 
child are without foundation —Journal abstract. 


Parent-Child Relations 


9836. Byrne, Donn. (U. Texas) Parental an- 
tecedents of authoritarianism. Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 369-373.—While 
a number of investigators have reported substantial 
relationships between authoritarianism and various 
parental attitudes concerning child-rearing practices, 
interindividual studies utilizing families have been 
lacking. The F Scale and the Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale were administered to 108 college stu- 
dents and their parents. It was found that husband 
and wife pairs correlate significantly with one another 
in their scores on the 2 tests, the F Scale scores and 
the TFI scores of male college students are each a 
positive function of the scores obtained by their 
fathers on these 2 scales, and there is a significant 
relationship between authoritarianism in mothers and 
in their offspring of both sexes. The low magnitude 
of the various relationships indicates that the major 
portion of the variance in both authoritarianism and 
traditional family ideology is a function of factors 
other than parental standing on these 2 variables. In 
addition, the greater predictability of the male stu- 
dents suggests the possibility of differences in the 
antecedents of authoritarianism for the 2 sexes. (19 
ref.) Journal abstract. 


_ 9837. Hurley, John R. Parental acceptance- re- 
jection and children's intelligence. Merrill- Palmer 
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Quarterly, 1965, 11(1), 19-32—20% of 695 families 
in Columbia County, New York responded to a ques- 
tionnaire concerning child rearing practices. Many 
of them also asserted their attitudes toward children 
in an interview, Occupational status and level o 
parent education were determined. IQ's of thei: 
3rd grade children were taken from school records. 
Several attitude variables were inversely related to 
IQ. Mother-daughter correlations were more in- 
tensely negative with the lower educational level of 
the mother.—N. M. Chansky. 


9838. Moss, Howard A. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Methodological issues in studying mother-infant 
interaction. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1965, 35(3), 482-486.—Direct observation is a highly 
suitable method for studying mother-infant relations. 
Although there are problems associated with this 
method they can be allayed through the use of cer- 
tain tactics. On the other hand, indirect procedures 
(questionnaires, interviews) have serious limitations 
that are not easily overcome. The design and meth- 
odology of an observational study on 25 month-infant 
pairs are presented. Journal abstract. 


9839. Numnenmaa, Tapio; Takala, Martti, & 
Ylinentalo, Oliva. Parental behavior & sources of 
information in different social groups. Jyvaskyla 
Studies in Education, Psychology & Social Research, 
1965, No. 11, 7-53.— Difference between Finnish par- 
ents' respect as related to practices, and differences in 
social statuses in urban environments were in- 
vestigated in relation to childrearing. The factor 
analysis of 19 variables showed 6 factors accounted 
for 27% of the total variances. These 6 factors were: 
General Information, Personal Communication, 
Schooling, Religious Behavior, Professional Advice, 
and Candor. There are no differences in social 
groups or different parts of the country as to child 
care, and little professional advice was sought in child 
rearing. In the upper classes the parents choose the 
schooling for the children.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


9840. Ormian, Haim. Hiyuv ushelila beahavat 
horim kegorem beitsuv ishiyuto shel haveled. 
[Parental love as positive and negative factors shap- 
ing the child's personality.] H. 
(1), 11-19.—“The child needs love. . . . Neverthe- 
less, it could be also a negative factor." Parents as 
well as children need parental love; therefore, mutual 
interdependence is aroused resulting in growing per- 
missiveness on the parents' side and in demands of 
the children. Permissiveness leads to spoiling and 
calls forth negative influences. The social and edu- 
cational aspects of this problem are discussed.—H. 
Ormian. 


9841. Peck, Robert F., & Richek, Herbert G. 
(U. Texas) Personality and social development: 
Family influences. Review of Educational Research, 
1964, 34 (5), 574-587.— The studies of the 3-yr. period 
in this area related to long term stability of personal- 
ity and social adjustment studies and, investigations 
of child rearing practices and attitudes. This latter 
category presented a number of studies having to do 
with social class, intrafamilial variability, consistency 
and continuity, sibling relationships, early maternal 
separation, the role of the father, aggression, achieve- 
ment, moral values, and social adjustment and sex 
role identification. P. D. Leedy. 
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9842. Yarrow, Leon J., & Goodwin, Marion 8. 
ae) & Child Services, Washington, D. €.) 
conceptual issues in the study of mother- 
infant interaction. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1965, 35(3), 473-481.—Several con 
and methodological problems involved in the selection 
of variables for studying maternal care in infancy are 
considered: defining the effective environment of the 
infant in terms of developmental sensitivities and re- 
sponse capabilities; dealing with reciprocal influences 
in mother-infant interactions; communication of the 
mother's underlying feelings and motivations. Data 
from a longitudinal study are presented to illustrate 
these issues.—Journal abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


9843. Corotto, Loren V. (Napa State Hosp, 
Imola, Calif.) The relation of performance to 
verbal IQ in acting out juveniles. Journal of Psy- 
chological Studies, 1961, 12(4), 162-166.—Investi- 
gated whether juveniles with acting out behavior pat- 
terns earn a significantly higher performance than 
verbal IQ. The age range was from 8 to 19 yr. 
The data for subgroups given the W-BI, the W-BII, 
and the WISC were analyzed separately as well as on 
an overall basis. The findings were similar for each 
of these tests. Performance IQ was significantly 
higher than verbal IQ for: (1) juveniles with his- 
tories of 1 or more runaways from home since the age 
of 10; (2) juveniles with histories of a variety of 
acted out behaviors, excluding runaways; and (3) a 
crossvalidational group of juveniles with histories of 
a variety of acted out behaviors, including runaways. 
—Journal abstract. 

9844. Dignan, M. Howard. (Fordham U.) Ego 
identity and maternal identification. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 
483.—The relationship between ego identity and ma- 
ternal identification was studied within the framework 
of Erikson's psychosocial theory of ego development. 
Because maternal identification is an important child- 
hood identification 
hypothesized that it would be positively related to ego 
identity, This hypothesis was tested on 245 college 
women in late adolescence, and results showed that the 
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that some cultural factor was involved—J. M. 


Reisman. 

9846. Garrison, 
cence. (6th Ed.) iffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965, 487 p, $7.95.—Published originally 


1934 this is in classical textbook form, methodicall 


organized under Each chap- 
ter reviews the literature on the subject, summarizes 
the topic covered, presents “thought problems” and is 
followed by selected references and notes. The effect 
of culture and environment on the deve! of the 
individual and “ tasks” of this period 
of youth are stressed, are 3 a ices which 


annotate recent books dealing with 
tion pictures and popular literature and an index of 
authors and subjects—F. O. Triggs. 


9847. — Ae R. d Dubois, Maria E, 
Csikszentmihalyi, M. & ll, R. io eg, 21 
A cross-national — of Buenos and 
cago adolescents. NYC: Karger, 1965. iv, 80 p. 
$4.60—Buenos Aires and Chicago adolescents are 
compared by use of the semantic differential, sentence 
completion test, the Uses Test, and an essay on "The 
person I would like to be." From these measures are 
derived social attitudes, social class, sex and dif- 
ferences in terms of cross-national strength. ra- 
tionale and methodological problems underlying the 
study precede descriptions of procedure results 
based on the use of each measure, General conclu- 
sions abstracted from detailed results are given as: 
(a) intra-group variability is relatively large in com- 
parison to differences groups on all of the 
tests used; (b) crossnational differences on various 
tests are greater than differences across age, sex, and 
social class; (c) each test measures something dif- 
ferent in addition to what it may have in common 
with another test.—C. T. Gaza. 

9848. Iannaccaro, Eugenio. Studio dei modi di 
reazione alla frustrazione in funzione di certe vari- 
abili familari in un gruppo di adolescenti. [Study 
of modes of reaction to frustration in relation to cer- 
tain familial variables in an adolescent group.] Con- 
tributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, 374- 
387.—Adolescents tend to use aggressive defensive 
reactions and escape rather than compromise as less 
economical modes of adjustment to tion —L. 


L’ Abate. 

9849, Kaczkowski, Henry. (U. Illinois) Sex 
and age differences in the life problems of adoles- 
cents. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(3), 
165-169.—Replication of earlier studies of life prob- 
lems among adolescents indicates stability of findings, 
in spite of the differences in studies changes 
in the periods when they have been carried out. Cer- 
tain problems (e.g. money) appear common to all 
periods, while others (e.g. recreation) are more vari- 
able.—Journal abstract. 

9850. Medinnus, Gene R. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Adolescents’ self-acceptance and ceptions of 
their parents. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(2), 150-154.—Measures of self-acceptance, 
adjustment, perceived acceptance by parents and 
identification with them were correlated with 10 sub- 
tests of a parent-child relations questionnaire. Ss 
were 44 college freshman with a mean age of 18 yr. 
Adolescents high in self-acceptance and adjustment 
perceived their parents as loving and not as neglectful 
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or rejecting. Se self-regard was more closely related 
to their mothers’ than their fathers’ child-rearing atti- 
tudes. Correlations between self-regard measures and 
evaluation of parents’ child-rearing attitudes were 
higher for boys than for girls our nal abstract. 

9851, Montesano, 
Differences in occupational choice 
and 12th E ki w Personnel & Guidance Jour- 
mal, 1964, 43(2), 150-154.— The Geist Picture Inter- 
est Inventory was used to develop patterns of voca- 
tional development among high school boys. A dis- 
cernible direction of change in occupational decision 
making was found.—R. J. Baldawf. 

9852, Offer, D. Sabshin, M, & Marcus, D 


gl Reese Hosp. Med, Cent, Chicago, Ill.) 
evaluation of normal adolescents. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(9), 864-872.— 
A specially selected of 84 model adolescent 
boys, ages 14-16, from 2 suburban high schools 
showed almost complete absence of paychopatbology, 
flexibility of affect expression and conflict, good ob- 
relations with and feeling a part of a 
rger cultural environment and awareness of its 
norms and values.—N. H. Pronko, 


9853, Shilo, Ailon, & Goldberg, Ruth. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem) Seker al hathalat haveset etsel 
naarot batey-hasefer be-Tel-Aviv. [Survey of 
menarche WT. Tel Aviv school girls.) Harefuah, 
1965, 68(5), 161-163.—The mean age of menarche 
for 6141 girls, pupils of Grade 7-10 was 13.24 yr. 
(S.E. 0. EP ters of Israel born fathers 
have a significantly earlier onset of menarche (13.05 
yr.) than those of European or American born ones 
(13.14 yr.) ; the last group has a significantly earlier 
onset of the menarche than daughters of Asian or 
African born fathers (13.35). Daughters of unskilled 
workers have the latest onset of menarche (13.33 yr.). 
The findings are compared with similar studies car- 
ried out in Israel. Ethnic and occupational grading 
are considered to be significant factors 3 
menarche. (English & French summaries)—H. 
Ormian. 

9854. Smith, Sally L. Nobody said it's easy. 
NYC: Macmillan Co., 1965. 223 p. $4.95.—Indi- 
vidual exploration inside and around one's self is diffi- 
cult but offers special rewards to teenagers. Disre- 
garding and surpressing feelings leads to recurrence 
of hidden expressions. Fears and guilt and excessive 
competitiveness may make a young person his own 
worst rival. Too much energy put into conformity 
and “ larity seeking" retards development. While 
no magic can bring instant maturity, one can grad- 
ually decipher one’s own signals, know one's self, 
govern one's actions, and increase enjoyment of life. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


Marunmmy & On AcE 


9855. Cesa-Bianchi, Marcello. Considerazioni 
teoriche e problemi metodologici nella psicologia 
dell’eta senile. [Theoretical considerations and 
methodological problems in geriatric psychology. ] 
Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 
72-81.—Aging is viewed within the context of general 
and developmental psychology and defined by activity 
and disengagement theory as 2 orientations of a 
unique bipolar tendency.—L. L’Abate. 
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9856. Cesa-Bianchi, Marcello, & Trentini, Gian- 
N Uleriore contributo allo studio dell'attivit 


carlo. ե 
psichica nell-etá senile: II disadattamento nell’- 
uomo e nella donna. [Additional contribution to the 
study of psychic activity in the aged: Maladjustment 
in man and woman] Contributi dell Instituto di 
Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, S8-84.—Psychiatric recovery 
in geriatric patients varies according to different 
meanings օք maladjustment in men and women.—L. 
L'Abate. 

9857, Karsten, Anitra. Probleme der Alterns- 
ատա [Problems of gerontology.] Psycho- 
logische Rundschau, 1965, 16(1), 1-27.—Methodo- 
logical approaches to gerontology are critically dis- 
cussed by scanning empirical studies selected from 3 
areas: the personal experience of aging, changes and 
differences in performance, and social relations. (162 
ref.) —W. J. Koppits. 

9858. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Ed. (Cushing 
Hosp., Framingham, Mass.) New thoughts on old 
age. NYC: Springer, 1964. 333 p. $7.50.—A com- 
pendium of thoughts and experiences of 19 social sci- 
entists and clinicians on the subject of old age. It is 
divided into 5 sections: I, theoretical perspectives on 
old age; II, psychological and social characteristics of 
the aged; III, clinical experiences with the elderly 
including assessments of institutionalization and the 
use of speech therapy with the aged; IV, studies of 
both young and elderly adults and an examination 
of cross-cultural viewpoints with respect to aging; 
V, organization of experience in later life. There is 
no attempt here to minimize the biological factors, but 
rather to spotlight the aging human being as a person. 
—P. D. Leedy. 


9859. King, Charles E., & Howell, William ԷԼ 
(North Carolina Coll., Durham) Role character- 
istics of flexible and inflexible retired persons. 
Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(2), 153-165. 
—The “role biographies” of a sample of 128 retired 
persons of varied socioeconomic characteristics, aged 
65 and over, were acquired through interviews and 
analyzed to ascertain the role flexibility and inflexibil- 
ity of the Ss. The theoretical frame of reference 
employed was Havighurst’s concept of role flexibility. 
The data suggest certain roles as having significant 
influence in retirement. The inability to adjust to 
the shock of the change in spousal role, due to bereave- 
ment or otherwise, appears to characterize the in- 
flexible in retirement.—Journal abstract. 


9860. Noll, Rachel P. Insights of the middle- 
aged child concerning the parent in a home for 
old people. Journal of Human Relations, 1965, 13 
(1), 62-79.—The investigation dealt with 2 issues: 
(1) Attitudes, activities, interests, and feelings of 
old parents living in homes for old people; their feel- 
ings about living in a home; and specifically their 
feelings about the care given them by the adult re- 
sponsible child, and (2) Concept held by the adult 
child regarding the issues listed above plus the child’s 
own feelings about his care of the old parents. Inter- 
views were conducted with the inhabitants of 2 homes 
for old people and also with the middle-aged child 
who was responsible for the parent. An interest and 
attitude inventory was also administered to all par- 
ticipants in the study. Residence in a home was 
accepted intellectually but not emotionally by a ma- 
jority of the occupants. A majority of adult-respon- 
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sible children feel they should be doing more for 
their parents but feel they are caught between their” 
responsibilities to other dependents as welL—G, E. 
Rowland. 

9861. Slater, Philip E. & Scarr, Harry A 
(Brandeis U.) Personality in old age. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1964, 70(2), 229-269,—A 
factorial study of personality in old age, using almost 
exclusively MMPI scales, was undertaken to deter- 
mine the extent to which older individuals differ from 
younger individuals (a) on given personality dimen- 
sions, and (b) with regard to the interrelationshi 
among these dimensions. The most important — 
were these: (1) older and younger males share a 
common personality structure; (2) older males and 
females share a common personality structure; (3) 
within this structure, older and younger males are 
distinguished from one another along a dimension 
of Impulsivity (younger) vs. Intellectual Control 
(older) ; (4) the basis of this difference seems to be 
the differential mortality rates of implusive and con- 
trolled individuals—Author abstract. 

9862. Trentini, Giancarlo. Contributo allo stu- 
dio del disaddattamento nell’eta senile. [Contribu- 
tion to the study of maladjustment in old age] ` 
Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 
327-369.—It is difficult to study maladjustment in old 
age without considering clinically developmental fac- 
tors and the pre-morbidity personality of the aged.— 
L. L' Abate. 
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9863. Asthana, H. S. Psychological barriers to 
social change. Journal of Social Sciences, 1963, 
3(2), 10-13—“The several aspects of change: re- 
wards, security systems, deprivations and postpone- 
ment of gratification and the like must be articulated _ 
into a meaningful whole to form a good figure 
(Pragnanz). The changes sought must slowly be 
incorporated as normal elements in the behavioral 
environment of a people or else the discrete elements 
of change ‘will remain antisceptically’ imbedded in it. 
They will remain foreign to the total configuration, 
Only when these have been incorporated like the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle into their respective places 
in the larger experience of a people can a quasi- 
stationary equilibrium may be achieved."—U. Pareek. 

9864. Bayton, James A., Austin, Lettie J. & 
Burke, Kay R. (Howard U.) Negro perception 
of Negro and white personality traits. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 250- 

3.—Male and female Negro ՏՏ answered the Guil- 
ford-Zimmermann Temperament Survey in terms of 
how they thought "the average Negro male," "the 
average Negro female,” would reply to the items. 
The results show that 3 dimensions are involved in 
the perceptions of racial personality—the trait being 
stereotyped,” sex of the group being assessed, and 

e sex of S. For 6 of the 10 traits, the means for 
bise wu og on for Negroes, were in the 

ction indicative of better i j Ա 
ee personality adjustment, 

9865. Bruneel, F., & Vermoere, W. Het belang 
van de verschillende situaties in de gangbare 
Sociometrische keuzetest. [The interest of the 
Various situations in the valid sociometric measure- 
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ment] Tijdschrift voor ` ve: metal costes were recorded and results showed: (a) Ss, when 
werk, 1964, 11(2), 66-70.— 4 situations were: speaking, looked at E significantly more during the 
living d holidays together, studying — inmocuous interview; (b) female Ss looked signiti- 
together, worki . Intercorrelations were cantly more regardiess of E's sex; (c) only sex dif- 
high, The — very important in the choi ferences were found in a postexperimental discussion ; 
or rejection of an S by the same person.—R. Piret. (d) female Ss were more affectionate and inclusion 
9866. Burch, William R. Jr. The world of oriented. Results are discussed in terms of motives 
: Research into ^ Լ. F ym of to conceal, cathect, and/or reduce distractions. Medi- 
o recreation. American Journal "es, ating effects oí personality variables are suggested.— 
1965, 70(5), 604-612.—2 of play-action sys- Journal abstract. 
tems—expressive and „ 9870. Faroqi, M. A. (Ն. Madras, India) Va- 
to indicate the theoretical value in studying outdoor lidity of the sociometric scale. Journal of Psycho- 
recreation, Of several possible issues, 2 are treated: logical Researches, 1965, 9(1), 43-44.—Kesults on 
(1) conjugal solidarity and the division of play; a sociometric test containing items scales by the 
(2) continuities and discontinuities in player identi- method of ranks were compared with results on the 
ties. For some classes of players symbolic labor conventional sociometric method for 23 groups of 5-6 
systems appear to be more conducive to the develop- — — The scale was found to discriminate 
ment of conjugal solidarity and the ision of con- sociometric status groups. —U. Pareek. 
tinuity in player identities —J abstract, 9871. Fathi, . (U. Alberta, Canada) Ef- 
9867. Dornbusch, Sanford M., Hastorf, Albert fects of latent on interaction. Sociology 
H., Richardson, Stephen A., Muzzy, Robert E, & & Social Research, 1965, 49(2), 190-200.—In socio- 
Vreeland, Rebecca S. (Stanford — The per- logical literature it is often implicity assumed that 
ceiver and the perceived: Their an individual can activate only 1 role at a time, and 
on the categories of interpersonal cognition. Jowr- others involved in the same interaction respond to 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 16), him only in terms of that ific role. This assump- 
434—440.—Children's free descriptions of other chil- tion appears more frequently in role conflict theories. 
dren were elicited in 3 camps for the underprivileged. Differentiating between 3 levels in an interaction 
A reliable coding scheme was developed to determine episode this paper contends that at the person per- 
the categories used by the children, 3 of ception level the assumption is not valid. (25 ref.) 
analyses were made: Ist, 1 child described 2 other —Journal abstract. 
children; 2nd, 2 children described the same child; 9872. Ira. (New York U.) A study of 
3rd, 2 children described 2 different others. Descrip- the encountered in tive criteria for 
tions with a common perceiver had the highest over- sociometric testing. International Journal of Soci- 
lap of categories ; next came descriptions with a com- ometry & Sociatry, 1964, 4(1-2), 37-42.—Negative 
mon perceived person, followed, surprisingly closely, criteria of sociometric tests may be inherently more 
by descriptions with only a common culture. The valid than positive ones if the Ss trust the tester and 
results are interpreted as emphasizing the importance the test hardly evokes stress. The Ss’ resistance to 
of the perceiver's cognitive structure,—Journal ab- the test may be avoided by presenting the tive 
tract. criteria in an unreal or disguised form. —J. L. 
9868. Dworkin, Anthony G. Y Nortier U.) Khanna, 

i by native-born 9873. Gergen, Kenneth J. (Harvard U.) Ef- 
and foreign-born Mexican Americans. Sociology fects of interaction goals and personality feedback 
& Social Research, 1965, 49(2), 214-224.—Stereo- on the presentation of self. Journal of Personality 
types of the Anglo and self-images were obtained & Social Psychology 1965, 1(5), 413-424.—During 
from 280 native-born (US-born) and foreign-born a 30-min. interview Ss were (a) either exposed to a 
(Mexican-born) Mexican-American students and type of social feedback called reflective reinforcement 
community residents, Statistical 9 indi- or not to such feedback, (b) presented this 
cate that significantly more foreign- Ss i 
favorable stereotypes and self-images than do native- and (c) instructed either to be accurate about them- 


tion of the dominant society as a standard of evalua- in personalism had minimal consequences. Ss in- 
tion.—Journal abstract. structed to make a good coim Pare cte 
9869. Exline, Ralph; Gray, David, & Schi greater increase in positiveness than did accurate Ss. 
Dorothy. (Մ Delaware) Zen 2 The generalization of the responses produced by these 
dyad as affected by interview content and sex of manipulations and the role of awareness were also 
respondent. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- “xplored.—Jowrnal abstract. 
chology, 1965, 1(3), 201-209.—Hypotheses concern- 9874. Gerson, Walter M. (U. Minnesota) Alien- 
ing effects of content, concealment instructions, and ation in mass society: Some causes and responses. 
sex of partner upon willingness to engage in mutual Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(2), 143-152. 
glances were tested in a 2 X 2 X 2 2 factorial de- —Alienation is approached as a social psychological 
sign. 40 male and 40 female students (Ss) were problem. Some hypotheses are presented concerning 
interviewed by 1 graduate student of each sex (E). 4 contributory conditions of alienation in mass so- 
Interviewers gazed steadily at S while asking very ciety—the technoindustrial revolution, the bureau- 
personal or innocuous questions. Mutual glances cratic reorganization, consumption and leisure life, 
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disenchantment and the Freudian Ethic. Individuals 
do seek to reduce the stress and strain of mass aliena- 
tion by seeking social structure—patterned social 
relationships. However, since change itself has been 
institutionalized, semi-alienation has become an estab- 
lished expectation in the mass society—Journal ab- 
stract. 

9875. Gibbs, Jack Ք. (U. Texas) Norms: The 
problem of definition and classification. American 
Journal of Sociology, 1965, 70(5), 586-594.—Follow- 
ing a critical appraisal of the conceptual treatment 
of norms in sociological literature, a typology of 
norms is presented. The typology treats collective 
evaluations of behavior, collective expectations of 
behavior, and reactions to behavior as the basic 
normative dimensions. These dimensions generate a 
total of 19 types of norms, 4 of which are possible 
null classes.—/ournal abstract, 


9876. Godin, A. (International Cent. Lumen 
Vitae, Brussels, Belgium) Belonging to a church: 
What does it mean psychologically? Journal for 
the Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 204-215. 
—At least 3 considerations must be dealt with in 
understanding church belongingness: (1) Exterior 
behaviors are ambiguous signs which can only be 
interpreted on the basis of a true and personal word 
which reveals their meaning; (2) motivations toward 
belonging or refusal to belong are often overdeter- 
mined, and attitudes towards belonging are partly 
conscious partly unconscious; (3) ambivalence to- 
ward the sacred, and twofold identification with a 
loved model and the community members beyond 
psychic guilt, form important mechanisms. Recog- 
nizing these it will be possible to study the psycho- 
logical commitment to a church, thus avoiding the 
reducive, pseudo-causal interpretations which domi- 
SC the scientifc studies in sociopsychology.—O. 

trunk. 


9877. Greenbaum, Charles W., Cohn, Alfred, & 
Krauss, Robert M. (Hebrew U., Israel) Choice, 
negative information, and attractiveness of tasks. 
Journal. of Personality, 1965, 33(1), 46-59.—4 theo- 
retical account is presented of the conditions under 
which negative information concerning performance 
will increase the attractiveness of a chosen task. 
Female Ss ranked 9 tasks on the basis of attractive- 
ness and performed 1 of them. 14 the ՏՏ worked on 
a task which they had chosen from 1 of 2 alternatives, 
while the remaining Ss were assigned their task with- 
out choice. Also, 16 the Ss were given negative 
information about their performance, while the other 
12 were given no information. As predicted by dis- 
sonance theory, the performed task, when chosen by 
S, increased in attractiveness after negative informa- 
tion, while the rejected task was ranked lower. A 
reversal of these results was obtained when the task 
was assigned to Տ. The No Information Condition 
established that these effects were due both to choice 
and negative information.—D. G. Appley. 


9878. Gussow, Zachary. (Sch. Med., Louisiana 
State U.) Behavioral research in chronic disease: 
A study of leprosy. Journal of Chronic Diseases, 
1964, 17(2), 179-189.—Initial report of an ongoing 
study designed to assess the interaction of emotional 
and social variables as they operate in modifying the 
lives of those afflicted with chronic diseases. Dis- 
cusses the theoretical reasons for which leprosy was 
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chosen as the focal point of the study, emphasizing 
the highly challenging psychosocial aspects օք the 
disease, as well as its communalities with other types 
of chronic disease.—C. J. Gesell. 

9879. Hill, Kennedy, T., & Stevenson, Harold 
W. (Ս. Minnesota) The effects of social rein- 
forcement vs. nonreinforcement and sex of E on 
the performance of adolescent girls. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(1), 30-36.—A total of 48 white 
and 48 Negro adolescent, institutionalized, delinquent 
girls were tested in a simple performance task. 14 
of the Ss were tested by 2 male Es and 18 by 2 female 
Es. 12 of the Ss performed in a Neutral Condition 
in which E maintained an attentive but unresponsive 
role, and J performed in a Social Reinforcement 
Condition in which E maintained a neutral role for 
the Ist min. and made supportive comments about 
S's performance twice/min for the 6 subsequent min. 
of the task. In an analysis of change of perforniince 
following the base-line min., there was a significant 
interaction between sex of E and Reinforcement 
Condition.—D. G. Appley. 

9880. Jackson, Ronald, & Winkler, Ronald C. 
A comparison of pledges and independents. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43 (4), 379-352.— 
A systematic attempt to compare the character'stics 
of college freshmen who pledge and who do not 
pledge social fraternities. From freshmen enter ing 
the University of North Dakota in the fall of 1962 
a random sample was divided into 4 groups of 46 
Ss each: The results of the biographical inventory 
were analyzed by employing a 2 X 4 chi-square tech- 
nique. The college ability test was analyzed by a 
2 X 2 factor analysis of variance. Results suggested 
that pledges are different from those students who do 
not pledge.— R. J. Baldauf. 

9881. Jones, R. W., Allen, R. M., & Haupt, 
T. D. (U. Miami) Analysis of “nadir” experi- 
ences reported by college students. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 347-350.—133 male 
and 80 emale university Ss were asked to give a 
nadir experience. Conative experiences were the 
most frequent source of life’s lowest moments. Fe- 
males placed a higher value on intellectual-esthetic 
disappointments.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

9882. Kalish, Richard A. Death and bereave- 
ment: A bibliography. Journal of Human Rela- 
tions, 1965, 13(1), 118-141-370 item bibliography 
drawn from the fields of psychiatry, psychology, soci- 
ology, and anthropology, Selectively edited so as to 
: eps confined to natural and accidental death 

nd the bereavement surroundi i — d 
Seet unding this event—G, E 

2883. Kassebaum, Gene G., & Baumann, Bar- 
bara O. (U. California, Los Angeles) Dimensions 


Expectations 


categories of patients with 
expectations are influenced 
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not only by the individual's previous social roles, but 
by the effects of his specific diagnosis on his ability 
to perform them.—Journal abstract. 

9884. Kerckhoff, Alan C. Back, Kurt W., & 
Miller, Norman. (U. Chicago) Sociometric pat- 
terns in հ con Soc iometry, 1965, 
28 (1), 2-15.—3 theoretical bases are presented for 
making predictions about the relationship between 
sociometric patterns and the spread of hysterical con- 
tagion. These are derived from conceptualizations 
which emphasize the importance of “group influence,” 
“social isolation,” and “crowd response.” The first 
2 call for a greater proportion of cases among those 
integrated into a group and among social isolates, 
respectively, and the last calls for no relationship 
between sociometric position and being affected by 
the contagion. A theoretical synthesis is offered 
which calls for an over-representation of isolates at 
the beginning of the epidemic, a rapid spread through 
sociometric channels later, and finally a crowd reac- 
tion throughout the population involved. An attempt 
is made to put such phenomena into a general con- 
text of the diffusion of innovations.“ Journal ab- 
stract. 


9885. Klausner, Samuel Z. Methods of data 
collection in studies of religion. Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 3(2), 193-203.— 
An analysis of the methods of data gathering in 
articles reporting empirical studies in the ps ychology 
and sociology of religion published in the U.S. be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 reveals that researchers some- 
times tend to be influenced by the research customs 
of his profession and even by the research styles 
popular in that tradition at the particular time when 
he received his training. A method should be selected 
on the basis of exigencies related to the research 
object. Any rational approach to the introduction 
of new methods must be based upon an appreciation 
of the way extraneous factors may affect the selec- 
tion of methods.—O. Strunk. 


9886. Lewis, W. A., & Wigel, Wayne. Inter- 
nal understanding and assumed similarity. 
ersonnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(2), 155-166. 
—The hypotheses of no difference between persons 
who are seen as being understanding compared with 
persons who are seen as not being understanding in 
making various predictions are compared. 152 9th 
grade Ss produced results that substantiate that hy- 
potheses at least on a partial basis.—R. J. Baldauf. 


9887. Long, Barbara H. (U. Delaware) Catho- 
lic-Protestant differences in acceptance of others. 
Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(2), 166-172. 
—Catholic students, in contrast to Protestants, were 
found to exhibit a greater acceptance of other people 
on 3 separate measures. Possible explanations for 
these differences were explored, and differences in 
attitudes and behavior related to the contrasting 
values and social history of Catholics and Protestants. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9888. Milgram, Stanley. (Harvard U.) Some 
conditions of obedience and disobedience to au- 
thority. Human Relations, 1965, 18(1), 57-76.— 
Results of a study in which 1 agent (E) commands 
another agent (S) to inflict pain on a victim by elec- 
tric shock. Տ was placed in a condition of conflict 
between obedience to E's commands and defiance 
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motivated by the victim's reactions to the inflicted 
pain. Ss were normal male adults, aged 20-50 yr., 
and engaged in a variety of occupations. The lev of 
maximum shock administered was inversely related 
to increasing proximity between S and the victim. 
Levels of obedient behavior predicted by 40 psychia- 
trists were found to be markedly lower than observed 
levels, “With numbing regularity good people were 
seen to knuckle under the demands of authority and 
perform actions that were callous and severe. Men 
who are in everyday life responsible and decent were 
seduced by the trappings of authority, by the control 
of their perceptions, and by the uncritical acceptance 
of the experimenter's definition of the situation, into 
performing harsh acts."—H. W. Meissner, 


9889, Parker, Edwin B., & Paisley, William J. 


Predic — circulation from community 
keen 8 -գ ublic Opinion Quarterly 1965, 29 


(1), 39-53.—Investigates relative influence of 10 
variables as predictors of library circulation in the 
U.S. Their — 4 regarding the relationship be- 
tween level of f e education and total library cir- 
culation; population size of community and circula- 
tion of fiction; and community income level and non- 
fiction use of libraries are a few of many significant 
discoveries. An earlier version of this paper was 
presented at the American Sociological Association 
meetings in Montreal in September 1964—/ournal 
abstract, 

9890. Price, K. O., Harburg, E, & M J. 
M. (U. Michigan) Positive and negative affect 
as a function of perceived discrepancy in ABX 
situations. Human Relations, 1965, 18(1), 87-100. 
— In both balanced and imbalanced situations (ABX 
as defined by Newcomb's theory), the mean affect 
reported by subjects between pairs of situations 
which were identical in 2 relationships and in which 
the third relationship varied, were compared and 
used to test 2 gen hypotheses: (a) given a con- 
stant degree of perceived discrepancy, positive or 
negative affect varies with degree of attraction be- 
tween A and B; (b) given constant, positive attrac- 
tion of A to B, the amount of itive or negative 
affect varies with the degree of A's perceived dis- 
crepancy. 70% օք the comparisons supported these 
hypotheses at beyond the .05 level —W. W. Meissner. 

9891. Quadrio, Assunto. Ambiguitá e stereotipi. 
[Ambiguity and stereotypes.] Contributi dell'Istituto 
di Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, 164-175.—Stereotypes 
are expressions of lack of information and way of 
disposing with reality.—L. L'Abate. 

9892. Roby, Thornton B. (Tufts Ս.) Behav- 
ioral freedom and constraint. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Studies, 1963, 14(2), 49-69.—The topic of 
behavioral freedom is surveyed with attention to 
aspects of the problem that may be treated by re- 
cently developed conceptual and empirical techniques. 
It is suggested that the application of information 
theory concepts to the measurement of observed be- 
havioral variability provides a useful framework for 
quantification. Various difficulties and hazards of 
this approach are pointed out and tentative solutions 
are submitted. It is also proposed that the notion 
of uncertainty is relevant to the analysis of subjective 
freedom if the latter is interpreted as perceived elbow 
room to deal with future contingencies. A typology 
of behavioral constraints is outlined with emphasis 
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can be kept under control—O. Sank. 


Comp & CuLTunAL RELATIONS 
9898. Eister, Allan W. (Wellesley 
r — 


Data gathered from 450 respondents 
stanian villages are analyzed in 

towards matters bearing on religion or religious 
practice. Analysis produced only 1 broad generali- 
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sation ` Islam appears to offer ge Gard or - 
wu sei Sec s "e ` 


0. $ 
wn Fetter, George C. (Oregon State U.) A 
study attitudes of Christian and 
Lebanese villagers. Journal for the Sewn. 
tfe Study ef Religion, 1964, 4(1), 45-59.—Differ- 
ences between Christianity and Islam result in few 
if any significant contrasts in basic attitudes toward 
most aspects of life in the Middle East. 160 Chris- 
tians and 246 Moslems were interviewed for attitu- 
dinal systems. Analysis of the resulting data support 
the working hypothesis, suggesting that economie and 
Ly equ realities, as well as the broader che: ets 
of village culture, override differences in et, 
gious doctrine. O. Strunk, Jr. 

9900. Haines, Donald B. Training for culture- 
contact and in skills. USAF AMRL TR 
No, 64-109, 27 p.—USAF participation in counter- 
insurgency (COIN) and pre-COIN missions requires 
A new emphasis in preparing the airman. Success 
in COIN depends upon his ability to interact effec- 
tively with people in other societies. This report 
outlines (1) a procedure for collecting those cross- 
cultural behaviors most critical for the success of the 
Advisory mission, (2) a means oí categorizing these 
behaviors for i into a training program, 
and (3) a new met for teaching interaction skills 
h the use of a video tape recorder. Ss are 

in a simulated cross-cultural situation requir- 
interaction skills known to be critical in the 

i learn these skills 


. Harmsworth, Harry C. (U. Idaho) Fam- 
structure on the Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
Family 2 1965, 14(1), 7-9.— 
a portion օէ an extensive survey oi important 
sociocultural va: that signiücantly affect the 
Indian family of today hence the Indian's adjustment 
to contemporary liie—C. H. Miley. 
9902. Hen, M. Ahidut veshoni bedarkhey biluy 
etsel t dey batey-sefer al-yesodiyim 
beyisrael. [Uniformity and diversity in ways of 
leisure time activity of secondary school students in 


Israel. Findings of a . ] Megamot, 1964/65, 
13(2), 188-199 —In 1962/63, 48 Sth-grade and 27 
lith-grade students ( 2064 boys and girls) 


heir leisure time activities. 
ities preferred in common were (graded 
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Keller, W. (Max-Planck Inst., Germany) 
zur Ernahrung bei zwei Stammen in Nord- 


[Studies in nutrition in two tribes in 
Necker oh ]  Forschungsberichte des 


ambulu families in Northern 
Tanganyika. Food supplies there are far below the 
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on measures related to achievement 
e middle-class child was more likely 
than his Indian or working-class peer to tell stories 
to projective stimuli containing achievement imag 

and to prefer a larger, delayed reward to a small 
immediate one.—Journal abstract. 

9914. Grisez, Jean, & Lherbier, Philippe. (Cent. 
d'études et recherches  psychotechniques, Paris, 
France) Les formes de vie professionnelle comme 
cas particulier du rapport individu-société. [The 
forms of professional life as a particular case of the 
individual-society relationship.] Psychologie Fran- 
çaise, 1964, 9(3), 204-217.—4A discussion and justi- 
fication of the application of a psycho-social point of 
view to the study of professional work-life. A scheme 
for the study of various forms is presented.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


9915, Hart, Joe W. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Rejection patterns and group maintenance: Re- 
jection between racial subgroups. International 
Journal of Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 4(1-2), 26- 
32.—Sociometric data supports the hypothesis that 
for a group to function properly it must: (1) main- 
tain its internal processes, and (2) maintain itself in 
the environment. There is a greater tendency for a 
group to concern itself with the former. Rejection 
between 2 racial subgroups in an integrated situation 
is partly a matter of sense of group position, and also 
a result of position within a subgroup that has a 
particular status.—J. L. Khanna, 


9916. Kothurkar, V. Մ. Psychosocial survey. 
Poona, Maharashtra State, India: U. Poona. 1962, 
117 p. Rs 3.60(paper).—A report of a psychological 
testing program giving results for 338 Brahmin, 65 
Marathas (mostly agricultural people), 35 Depressed 
Class boys and girls in Grades 8-9-10 of Poona 
City high schools. Tests employed were: intelligence 
1 in Marathi language and nonverbal 

assalong Test) plus Marathi version of Terman- 
McNemar Mental Ability Scale, Bell Adjustment 
Inventory (in Marathi), O’Connor Finger Dexterity. 
A questionnaire concerning future career plans and 
parental discipline was added plus ratings by teachers 
and school marks, In general, children of socio- 
economically advanced classes (Brahmin) did better 
on all verbal measures; the lower groups surpassed 
the Brahmins on the O’Connor. High percentages 
of poor adjustment were disclosed on the Bell. 
Equally striking were results when analyzed in terms 
of high and low income groups. Particularly im- 
pressive was the high level of aspiration shown by 
the Depressed Class sample. Socioeconomic status 
has "a facilitative or inhibitory effect on a wide 
range of psychological functions and personality ad- 
justments.”—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


9917. Lefcourt, Herbert M., & Ladwig, Gordon 
W. (U. Waterloo, Ontario) The American Negro: 
A problem in expectancies. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 377-380.— This 
study dealt with differences between Negro and white 
inmates in their expectancies that events are inter- 
nally or externally controlled. 60 white and 60 
Negro inmates from correctional institutions were 
compared on 3 scales pertinent to the internal- 
external control dimensions, and on 3 performance 
variables from Rotter's Level of Aspiration Board 
task. On all measures Negroes revealed greater 


other 2 gr 
motivation. 
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expectancy of control being external. The results 
have implications for interpreting the frequently ob- 
served differences between white and Negro intelli- 
gence test performance and achievement striving. (18 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9918. Lembright, Marlene L., & Yamamoto, K. 
Subcultures and creative thinking: An explora- 
tory comparison between Amish and Urban 
American school children. Merrill-Palmer Quar- 
terly, 1965, 11(1), 49—64.— Tests of creative thinking 
were administered to 75 urban American and 43 
Amish elementary school children. The groups dií- 
fered on "originality" and “elaboration.” Interactions 
between culture and grade were found for “fluency, 
elaboration, and total creativity." They differed in 
occupational aspirations too. Assessing teacher atti- 
tudes toward classroom behavior, indicated both 
Amish and urban teachers disapproved of timidity 
and negativism. Only urban teachers approved օք 
"good guessing" "curiosity" and "humor." Corre- 
lations between student scores and teacher estimates 
were higher in the urban group.—N. M. Chansky. 


9919. Lewis, Lionel S. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Class consciousness and the salience of 
class. Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(2), 
173-182.—In most analyses the concept of class con- 
sciousness is handled as an attribute. In this study, 
with the addition of the concept of salience, it is 
treated as a variable. The relationship between the 
degree of salience and some of the social psychologi- 
cal states associated with class consciousness is ex- 
amined in an effort to justify the introduction of this 
refinement. It was found that the more salience an 
individual manifests the more he will manifest his 
class consciousness.—Journal abstract, 


9920. Littig, Lawrence W., & Yeracaris, Con- 
stantine A. (Harvard Ս.) Achievement motiva- 
tion and intergenerational occupational mobility. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(4), 386-389 —High and low need Achievement (n 
Ach) correlates of occupational mobility were as- 
sessed on a sample of 177 men and 179 women. n 
Ach was measured by means of TAT and occupa- 
tional mobility was determined by comparing the 
status of S's occupation (men) or S's husband's 
occupation (women) with S's father's occupation in 
terms of a blue collar-white collar distinction. Up- 
ward occupational mobility was found to be related 
to high n Ach and downward occupational mobility to 
low n Ach. Ss’ n Ach scores were not related sig- 
nificantly to father's occupation but were related 
significantly to S's occupation (men) or S's hus- 
band's occupation (women), suggesting the possi- 
bility that n Ach scores are dependent upon S's social 


class status at the time n Ach is assessed. Journal 
abstract, 


9921. McDermott, John F., Harrison, Saul I., 
Schrager, Jules, & Wilson, Paul. (U. Michigan) 
Social class and mental illness in children: Ob- 
Servations of blue-collar families. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(3), 500-508.— Data 
are presented from the psychiatric evaluations of 263 
children of "blue-collar" families divided into 2 
groups according to the father's occupational status, 

skilled" or “unskilled.” These data are analyzed 
and compared with special reference to the clinical 
and social questions which are raised as the result 
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of the differences between the 2 groups—/ournal 


abstract. 


9922. արաց Ann Dissinger. J. North 
Carolina) Need for achievement in Negro and 
white children. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(2), 108-111.—2 studies were done compar- 
ing the scores of Negro and white children on need 
for achievement (n Ach), defined as concern with 
achieving high standards of excellence. All Ss were 
from rural, central North Carolina. In the Ist study, 
5th and 7th graders wrote stories in response to 6 
line drawings of people. In the 2nd study, 3rd-, Sth-, 
and 7th-grade Ss and high-school Ss wrote or told 
stories to 12 other line drawings. In both studies, 
white Ss scored significantly higher than Negro Ss, 
and n Ach scores increased significantly with age. 
In the 2nd study, Negro girls scored significantly 
higher than Negro boys. Negro Ss had more hostile 
non-n-Ach themes in the Ist study, but there was no 
meaningful pattern of the non-n-Ach themes in the 
And study. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9923. Misra, R. K. (Allahabad U., India) Na- 
ture and significance of castes in India. Indian 
Psychological Review, 1965, 1(2), 146-149.—Some 
kind of stratification is found in all societies, The 
increasing industrialization leading inevitably to in- 
creasing urbanization and the spread of education 
are the 2 respectively indirect and direct forces which 
in course of time may reduce the rigid and unfor- 
tunate influence of castes in India.—U. Pareek. 

9924, Olshansky, Simon. Stigma: Its meaning 
and some of its problems for vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 26 
(3), 71-74.—Stigma, defined as lack of social ac- 
ceptance, may result from physical, character, or 
cultural discrepancies, with the multiply stigmatized 
person being most difficult to help. Agencies as well 
as persons are characterized as stigmatized. ` Sugges- 
tions to reduce the stigma are: (1) recruitment of 
some clients with less severe problems to increase 
success, (2) improvement of agency physical facilities, 
(3) adequate staff, (4) effective leadership, (5) in- 
creased sophistication, Cae programs, and (7) 
university relationship—W. D. Kerr. 

9925. Peluffo, Nicola. La nozione di conser- 
vazione del volume e le operazioni di combinazione 
come indice di sviluppo del be D pelt in 
soggetti appartenenti ad ambienti e sociocul- 
turali diversi. [Notion of volume conservation and 
of operations in combination as developmental indices 
of thinking in subjects belonging to different physical 
and sociocultural environments.] Riv. Psicol. Soc., 
1964, 31(2-3), 99-132.—Ss from underdeveloped sur- 
roundings show a retardation concerning the evalua- 
tion of conservation of volume and operations of com- 
bination (Piaget and Inhelder). This retardation 
tends to disappear in Ss who have immigrated from 
an "eege environment էօ a normal one.—L. 
L'Abate. 


9926. Pettigrew, T. F. (Harvard Ս.) Race, 
mental illness and intelligence: A social psycho- 
logical view. Eugenics Quarterly, 1964, 11(4), 189- 
215.—This review article discusses the role of social 
and economic factors which influence any comparison 
of Negro and white incidence of psychosis and neuro- 
sis and of intelligence and school achievement. Re- 
cent studies of behavior genetics to illustrate modern 


39; 9922-9930 


approaches which reject opposing heredity versus en- 
vironment as alternative explanations and instead ask 
how heredity and environment combine to produce the 
observed characteristics are cited. (146 ref.)—S. G. 
Vandenberg. 

9927. Quinney, Richard. (U. Kentucky) Sui- 
cide, homicide, and economic development. Social 
Forces, 1965, 43(3), 401-406.—An analysis of the 
suicide and homicide rates of 48 countries supported 
the research hypothesis that suicide rates tend to be 
high and homicide rates tend to be low in countries of 
high economic deve and that suicide rates tend 
to be low and homicide rates tend to be high in 
countries of low economic development, The evidence 
indicates that economic devel t—as measured by 
urbanization and industrialization—bears a fairly con- 
stant relation to the relative frequencies of suicide and 
homicide, It is concluded that suicide and homicide 
should be considered causally separate social phe- 
nomena.—Journal abstract. 


9929. Roff, Merrill, & Sells, S. B. (Ս. Minne- 
sota) Relations between intelligence and socio- 
metric status in groups differing in sex and socio- 
economic background. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(2), 511-516.—Both sociometric scores and scores 
on the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test were avail- 
able for all 4th grade classes, containing a total of 
2800 children, in 1 city. The schools were classified 
into quartiles on SES, making use of a combination 
of adult income and education from the 1960 census 
values. At each of these 4 SES levels, the group of 
high boys and high girls defined as those with socio- 
metric scores one SD or more above the mean, were 
compared in IQ with the low boys and low girls, de- 
fined as those with sociometric scores one SD or more 
below the mean. The difference between the high and 
low groups at different SES levels ranged from 11.5 
to 22.1 IQ points with all but 3 values falling between 
15 and 20 points. There was no consistent trend for 
the difference in IQ between high and low girls or 
boys to be greater at 1 level than another. (23 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


9930. Rosenhan, David, & Greenwald, Jean A. 
(ETS, Princeton, N. J.) The effects of age, sex, 
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D: 9931-9937 
socio-economic on responsiveness to two 
classes. Journal of Per- 
semaliny, 1965, 33(1), 108-121—The effects of 2 
classes of verbal 1 — vg 
reinforcers, eg. "right, corr 
other less abstract «ք. “good, 


children are indeed sensitive and responsive to the 
semantic nuances connoted by person and performance 
reinforcers.—D. G. Appley. 


high-status families. 
offered the selective way in which com- 
munity may operate to produce the results 


| 


1 among four oc- 
cupational EE Indian Journal of Applied Psy- 
€ : y, 1965, 2(1), 21-27.—The amount of distance 
officers, advocates, — id private businessmen was 
studied. Social distance was measured by Bogardus' 
Social Distance Scale modified for this study. Each 
of the 4 groups was found to maintain some social 
distance from others. Ist preference was always 
given to one's own occupational . It was of sig- 
nificance that the professors earned. 2nd preference 
from all other groups. On pooling the scores the pro- 
fessors were found to have highest nearness scores 
and private businessmen the lowest. Social distance 
differential was observed in some cases while in 
others it was nonexistent.—U. Pareek. 


9934. Sklare, M., & Vosk, M. Kehilat Riverton. 
[The Riverton Community.] Tel Aviv, Israel: 
Havaad Hayehudi Haamerikani, Hanetsigut Bey- 
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israel, 1964, 61 p—A study of attitudes as revealed 
in an American Jewish community: “How Jews look 
at themselves and at their neighbors." A sample of 
‘cwish families in Riverton (on the East coast of the 
> ) was asked about common Jewish values and 
interests, their opinion about the relation be: en 
their feeling of belonging to the Jewish group ond 
their faithfullness to the States. The answers se 
under the following headings: Relation to Je sh 
religion, other aspects of lewishness, the w: to 
Jewish survival, contact with Gentiles, antisemit m, 
—H. Ormian. 


9935, Stein, David D., Hardyck, Jane Allyn, & 
Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Berkelcy) 
Race and belief: An 5 — and shut case. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 281- 

in a test of Rokeach's contention that prejudice 
is the result of perceived dissimilarity of belief sys- 
tems, 44 white 9th-graders completed à "teen-age so- 
cial distance scale" for 4 "stimulus teen-agers," pre- 
sented as, respectively, white or Negro, and like or 
unlike the in values, in relation to Ss' own 
responses 2 mo. earlier. Տտ also indicated how 
friendly they would feel toward each. When informa- 
tion was provided on values, similarity of belief ac- 
counted for much more variance than the race effect, 
which was also significant; other data indicate a 
strong race effect in the absence of such information. 
Ss' earlier responses to an otherwise undescribed 


“Negro teen-ager" correlated substantially with their 
responses to an unlike but not to a like Negro teen- 
ager.—Journal abstract. 

9936. Suchman, Edward A. (U. Pittsburgh) 


Social px of illness and medical care. Jour- 
nal of Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(1), 2-16. 
--1ո a population survey of illness behavior, the form 
of social organization with which an individual was 
associated was found to be highly related to his med- 
ical orientation with “cosmopolitan” types of groups 
being more likely to hold a "scientific" health orienta- 
tion while "parochial" groups adhered to *popular" 
health orientation. This relationship existed inde- 
pendent of demographic characteristics or medical 
status. In turn, demographic characteristics were 
found to be related to both health status and source 
of medical care, although these latter 2 variables were 
not strongly related either to form of social organiza- 
tion or medical orientation. A framework is proposed 
which views medical orientation and responses as in- 
tervening variables between social structure and med- 
ical care.—Journal abstract. 


9937. sag Leonard Տ., Hyman, Merton M., & 
p E. (USPHS, San Francisco, 


North Dakota were analyzed to determine whether 
certain socio-cultural variables were correlated with 
the incidence of disease. The results indicate that Ss 
of urban American background had a ratio of ob- 
served to expected cases three times that for Ss or 
rural or urban European background. Other vari- 
ables, such as geographic and occupational mobility, 
also effected the incidence of disease. The interaction 
of various socio-cultural variables with other factors 
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Pe oor de Pom 1% 
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247-284—The relationshiga (tween 
— — - a — was — 
ga in a sam persons, 
creased in the order (1) no affiliation, @ Reformed 
Church (Gereformeerde Godsdienst), (J) Nether- 
lands Reformed Church, and (4) Roman Catholic. 
Catholics scored particularly low on 
tests, The independents were particularly 
over all church groups on a test of figure 
which was interpreted in terms of a more 
of intelligence found — — groups. No back- 
ground variables are except for urbaniza- 
tion.—J. C. Brengelmaan, 

9940. Zurcher, Louis A., Jr. (U. Arizona) 

study of role behavior 


D 
E 


that justifies itself on instru- 
structure and function of 


$ 
af 
fre 


society, and to his behavioral modifications of 
expected role.—Jowrnal abstract. 
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9941. Ager, Joel W., & Dawes, M. (VA 
Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Effect of atti- 
tudes on judgment. Journal of Per. y & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 533-538, —Attitude-scali 
studies us i ha 
supported 


ing 6 categories of favorableness to science. 
A linear trend analysis showed that the proscience 
Ss had significantly more confusions among the less 
favorable categories; the reverse was true for the 
antiscience group. The results supported the experi- 
mental hypothesis and contradicted the Thurstonian 
assumption.—Journal abstract. 


3⁄9: 9938-9945 


espa On ny ss 
havior. & Meter Stilts, 1965 — 
u 


lowing him A ed discumion was 
of the reinforcement effects. Condi- 
mxcemful, and a relative measure 
indicated that interpersonal perorpti of initially 
— EE 


were more than alized a 
— conditioned —— (halo effect) car 
over from the conditioning situation I 


matics. Journal of Educational Research, 1963, 56 
(9), 476-480,—To ten 

are to gen- 
eral variables, J ob. teats of per- 


[Contribution to the study of inter- 
omtributi dell Instituto di 


իշ ia, 1962, No. 25, 110-132 —Assumed similar- 
ity in evaluation doesn't appear as 
limited 
cultural generality 


tion, p 
ments in weakened form) confer more resistance to 
later persuasive attacks than do completely reasurring 
defenses. Moreover, giving the believer prior reas- 
— that his belief is ei (by giving him 8 915 

t his peers are in complete agreement with him 
about the truism’s validity) weakens the immunizing 
efficacy of the defenses.—Journal abstract. 
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9946. Armstrong, Renate G., Larsen, Gordon L., 
& Mourer, Stephan A. (E. Moline State Hosp., 
Ill.) Religious attitudes and emotional adjust- 
ment. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(1), 
35—47.—The relationships between religious beliefs 
and emotional adjustment, self-concept, interests, edu- 
cation, and age are examined utilizing a new scale 
of “religious attitude.” The scale was found to be 
reliable, to differentiate religious groups, and to be 
related to selected factors. Negative findings are also 
presented and discussed.—Journal abstract. 


9947. Bierman, Judah. (Portland State Coll.) 
Censorship and the languages of love. Family Life 
Coordinator, 1965, 14(1), 10-16.—An essay drawn 
from sections of the author's projected study Pornog- 
raphy As Obscenity: A Study of Censorship and the 
Languages of Love. Includes a brief resume of 
relevant constitutional background and key passages 
from Mr. Justice Brennan's opinion in Roth v. U.S. 
354 U.S. 476 (1957), the opinion which sets the 
standard for obscenity law today.—C. H. Miley. 


9948. Blumenfeld, Warren S. (Purdue U.) At- 
titude toward medicare: Some correlates in a sam- 
ple of parents of high school students. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 456.—Biographic and at- 
titudinal variables presumed associated with attitude 
toward Medicare were investigated in a national sam- 
ple of 1000 parents of high school students. A major- 
ity of the sample (61%) were favorable toward Medi- 
care, Favorable attitude was associated with lower 
socioeconomic status, religions other than Protestant, 
less formal education, skills and service occupations, 
Democrats, feeling that physicians’ fees were too 
high, and unfavorable attitude toward physicians.— 
Author abstract. 


9949. Blumenfeld, W. S, & Remmers, ԷԼ H. 
(Purdue U.) Research note on high school spec- 
tator sports preferences of high school students. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 166.— 
Through national administration of a questionnaire, 
preferences regarding 11 spectator sports found in 
high school competition were investigated in a re- 
search sample of 964 boys and 1036 girls representa- 
tive of the national high school student population. 
The over-all order of preferences was basketball, foot- 
ball, and baseball. Swimming and wrestling were the 
most popular of the minor sports. There were rela- 
tive and absolute differences in the preferences of 
boys and girls—Author abstract, 


9950. Brady, John Paul, & Levitt, Eugene E. 
(Indiana Մ. Med. Cent.) Scalability of sexual ex- 
periences. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(2), 275- 
279.—68 male graduate students completed a question- 
naire relating to their past sexual history in the course 
of an extensive survey and experimental study on 
sexual attitudes and preferences. The items of the 
questionnaire were subjected to a scalogram analysis 
and found to conform to a Guttman scale, suggesting 
that the sexual experiences of this group follow a 
fairly fixed cumulative pattern. This was true for the 
subgroups of single Ss and married Ss, and for the 
group as a whole.—Journal abstract. 


9951. Brehm, Jack W. (Duke U.) Comment 
on “counter-norm attitudes induced by consonant 
vs. dissonant conditions of role-playing.” Journal 
of Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(1), 
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61-64.—The conclusion by Elms and Janis that their 
data contradict dissonance theory is not borne out by 
close inspection of their methods and data. Their 
method for creating high dissonance (unfavorable 
sponsorship) probably makes the relevant attitude 
relatively resistant to change toward the position of 
the discrepant essay, thus forcing Ss who agree to 
write a discrepant essay to bolster their initial posi- 
tions in order to reduce dissonance. Ss who actually 
write the discrepant essay, and are thereby more com- 
mitted to the discrepant position, respond quite dif- 
ferently and tend to show the usual dissonance reduc- 
tion effects of change toward the discrepant position, 
Although the experiment fails to disconfirm the dis- 
sonance hypothesis, it does help to delineate "incen- 
tive theory."—Journal abstract. 

9952. Brown, Ն. B. (Ս. Adelaide, Australia) 
Classifications of religious orientation. Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 4(1), 91- 
99.--Ճ 3-dimensional model, with 2 dimensions de- 
scribing religious orientation and the other defining 
a belief-disbelief continuum, is presented. Descrip- 
tive categories of orientation are Intrinsic, Extrinsic 
(self-serving), Extrinsic (conventional acceptance), 
and Irrelevant (extrinsic disbelief) —O. Strunk, Jr. 


9953. Carlsson, Gosta. (U. Lund, Sweden) Time 
and continuity in mass attitude change: The case 
of voting. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1965, 29(1), 
1-15.—Stresses the importance of the time factor as 
a fundamental variable in the process of attitude 
change, as shown in national voting trends in Sweden, 
Norway, Great Britain, and the U.S. More spe- 
cifically, it asks: Why do these voting trends tend to 
take the shape of smooth time series? It suggests al- 
ternative reasons, which are labeled the “stimulus” 
and the “response” hypotheses, and devotes particular 
attention to an explanation and elaboration of the 
latter.—Journal abstract. 

9954. Carment, D. W., & Miles, C. G. (Mc- 
Master U., England) Persuasiveness and persua- 
sibility as related to intelligence and extraversion. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(1), 17.—Each pair of Ss in this experiment was 
required to discuss a topic on which they initially dis- 
agreed. The persuasiveness of one over the other was 
defined as shorter latency of Ist statement, and larger 
amount of participation, and persuasibility as likeli- 
hood of opinion change. Predictions of outcome were 
made for 3 groups of Ss paired in the following man- 
ner: Group 1, high intelligent-extraverted vs high in- 
telligent-extraverted; Group 2, high intelligent-extra- 
verted vs high intelligent-introverted; Group 3, high 
intelligent-extraverted vs low intelligent-extraverted. 
Results indicated that more intelligent and extraverted 


Ss are more persuasive and less persuasible.—Journal 
abstract. 


9955. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) Attitudinal 
changes in child psychology students who differ 
in intensity of personality needs. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1964, 58(3), 118-122.—Attitude 
Check List and the PARI (at the beginning and end 
of the course) were administered to 3 university psy- 
chology classes. Employing analysis of covariance, 
the highest and lowest need intensity groups were 
compared. Students high in deference but low in 
autonomy, change, and aggression, became demo- 
cratic; those low in change became less authoritarian. 
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Students high in exhibition and succorance showed 
smaller correlation between precourse and postcourse 
hostile attitudes than did those low in these needs. 
(16 ref.) —Y. A. Glebas. 

9956. Elms, Alan Շ., & Janis, Irving L. (Yale 
U.) Counter-norm attitudes induced by consonant 
vs. dissonant conditions of role-playing. Journal 
of Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(1), 
50-60.—125 college students were asked to invent 
arguments in favor of a counter-norm y gem al- 
legedly put forth by the USSR, to allow American 
students to go to Russia for their entire 4-yr college 
education. A 3-dimensional factorial design was 
used in order to test hypotheses about attitude change 
as a function of (1) overt vs. nonovert role-playing ; 
(2) unfavorable (USSR) vs. favorable (US) sponsor- 
ship of the role-playing task: (3) small vs. large 
monetary reward for the role-playing performance. 
Analysis of variance of attitude-change scores showed 
a significant triple interaction effect: a high degree 
of acceptance of the counter-norm proposal occurred 
only under conditions of overt role-playing when ac- 
ceptable justification and large rewards were given. 
These findings bear out predictions from an “incen- 
tive" theory of attitude change and contradict predic- 
tions from “dissonance” theory. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9957. Feagin, Joe R. (Harvard U.) Prejudice 
and religious types: A focused study of Southern 
fundamentalists. Journal for the Scientific Study 
of Religion, 1964, 4(1), 3-13.—286 Souhtern Baptist 
S's from 5 mid-Southern cities were administered 
questionnaires including E scale, Fd scale, and In- 
trinsic/Extrinsic scale items in order to test the fol- 
lowing 4 hypotheses: (1) Ss would vary in religiosity 
along an intrinsic/extrinsic spectrum, (2) the more 
prejudiced would be the more extrinsic and vice 
versa, (3) these would not be a meaningful inter- 
relatedness of orthodoxy and the intrinsic/extrinsic 
variable, and (4) orthodoxy would not relate signif- 
icantly to racial prejudice. Statistical analysis of the 
data gave support to hypotheses 1, 2, 3, but hypothesis 
4 was disproved.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

9958. Franquiz, J. A. (West Virginia Wesl 
Coll.) Albert Einstein's philosophy of religion. 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1964, 4 
(1), 64-70.—A philosophical discussion and summary 
of the views of Albert Einstein in the area of religion. 
—O. Strunk, Jr. 

9959. Freedman, Jonathan L., & Sears, David O. 
(Stanford U.) Warning, distraction, and resist- 
ance to influence. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 262-266.—2 hypotheses about 
resistance to influence were tested: (a) warning Ss 
that they are going to be exposed to a communication 
with which they disagree will increase their resistance 
to influence; (b) distracting Ss from the content of 
such a communication will decrease resistance to in- 
fluence. The results support the 13 hypothesis, but 
provide only minimal support for the 2nd. In addi- 
tion the study provides data on the mechanisms by 
which forewarning increases resistance, and suggests 
than an active rehearsal of supporting arguments is 
the major process by which resistance is increased.— 
Journal abstract. 

9960. Freedman, M. B. The sexual behavior o£ 
American college women: An empirical study and 
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an historical survey.  Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 
1965, 11(1), 3348. The attitudes and sexual behav- 
ior of senior college women were examined. Through 
interview, the modal sexual pattern was found to be 
“petting.” 229% of the women had experienced inter- 
course, the majority confined to serious relationships 
with men. Observed to be related to sexuality, were 
Impulse Expression Scores of the Vassar Attitude 
Inventory and Mania Scores of the MMPI. Con- 
trasting attitudes held by senior women with those 
they held as freshmen, a decline in guilt toward sex 
was noted as were greater permissiveness toward 
erotica, coitus, and sexual equality of women. De- 
spite this greater flexibility, the women were found 
to be deferring of sexual gratification.—N. « 
Chansky. 


9961. Fujiwara, S. (Niigata U., Japan) A study 
on interpersonal cognitive structure: The social 
empathy in interpersonal attitudes. Japanese Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1965, 35(6), 277-287.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to make clear determinants of 
social empathy and characteristics of interpersonal 
cognitive structure, by considering the relationship 
between the direction of interpersonal attitudes and 
the social empathy as a function of the sociometric 
status, as ho pe its similarity, of the perceiver and 
the subject perceived. In general social empathy was 
perceived and predicted more accurately in a positive 
direction for high-status individuals and in a nega- 
tive direction for low-status individuals.—4. Barclay. 


9962. Glass, David C. (Ohio State U.) Changes 
in liking as a means of reducing cognitive discrep- 
ancies between self-esteem and aggression. Jour- 
nal of Personality, 1964, 32(4), 531-549.—Designed 
to test the hypothesis that postaggression increments 
in unfriendliness are directly related to the amount 
of cognitive dissonance aroused in the aggressor. It 
was further hypothesized that dissonance is greatest 
where the aggressor: has a positive self-conception, 
and chooses to deliver pain when this aggression is 
contrary to his beliefs. Also it was predicted that 
the aggressor would reduce dissonance by becoming 
more unfriendly toward his victim, a cognition con- 
sonant with his aggressive behavior. Ss were 
male undergraduates opposed to using electric shock 
on humans in research. Results support the main 
hypothesis and are discussed in terms of their impli- 
cations for a dissonance theory approach to person- 
ality and interpersonal aggression.—D. G. Appley. 


9963. Harvey, O. J. (U. Colorado) Some situa- 
tional and cognitive determinants of dissonance 
resolution. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 1(4), 349-355.—10 representatives of 
each of the 4 main levels of abstractness posited by 
Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder (see 36: 4HJ75H) 
argued in opposition to their own beliefs about phi- 
losophy, under the instructions that their arguments 
would never be heard by anyone other than them- 
selves (private) or that their arguments would be 
heard by a university curriculum committee (public). 
Opinions were retested immediately after argumenta- 
tion and again 1 week later. Opinion change at both 
retests was affected significantly by concreteness- 
abstractness and by interaction of this variable with 
the public-private variation. The latter variable sig- 
nificantly affected change only at Retest 2. Effects 
of cognitive structure and conditions of commitment 
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the attitudes of Negroes toward the role օք Jews in 
oí o iphu. In general, it was found 

that Negroes have i favorable attitudes to- 
urality gave “not sure" 


ward Jews, a 
responses, KEE feelings.—Journal ab- 


9965. F. ES? — = S. Š vie? 
phrey, h . California, Los Angeles 
EM We րաի tha hah: Per- 
€t, & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 319-324,.— The 

items of the Thurstone and Chave scale of attitude 

church were rescaled both by category 

—— and magnitude estimation. All resulting 
correlated very highly. The relation between 
category and magnitude estimate scales showed 
some curvilinearity, but not such as to characterize a 
" scale. 2 primary points are discussed: 
effect of bipolarity of the dimension scaled and 
the feasibility of constructing scales by means of 
magnitude estimation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9966. Kilby, Richard W. (San Jose State Coll. 

Rosine ee est gt of cine daa 

Psychological Review, 1965, 1(2), 116-125.--4 main 

studies on values have been reviewed with a hope 

Leen EE SE 

a speci em may be needed 
en Pareek. r 


9967. Krumboltz, John D., & Varenho - 
i E 2 E Le Ri 
Guidance Journal, , 43(5), 443-446.—0th 

TH ( grade 


when they were attributed to counselors. The find- 
ings and methodology suggest a relatively simple yet 
poweria technique for assessing the relative infu- 
° various persons, groups and practices on 
pupil attitudes. The design consists of 3 Graeco- 
Latin squares.—R. J. Baldauf. 

9968. Linn, Lawrence Տ. (U. Wisconsi - 
bal attitudes and overt . — A e 
racial discrimination. Social Forces, 1965, 43 (3), 
attempting to measure the 


The relationship between attitude pradie) 
a func- 


tude object as well as the amount of prior experi 
with it. 1 implication of the Ke" ee 3 
or predictions of racial behavior based on attitude 
measurements have little reliab unless first vali- 
dated empirically —Journal abstract. Q 
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9969. Manis, G. Hunt, Chester IL. 
Brawer, Milton ]., & Kercher, Leonard C. (West. 
ern Michigan Ս.) Public and psychiatric concep- 
tions of mental illness. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1965, 6(1), 48-55.—Compares the concep- 
tions of mental illness held by a group of psychiatrists 
and a random sample of the general public in the 
same locality. The hypothesis was that the public, 
but not the psychiatrists, would tend to consider 
troublesome behavior as being more indicative of 
mental illness than nontroublesome behavior. State- 
ments representing 5 pairs of troublesome—non- 
troublesome types of behavior were rated by both 
groups as indicators of mental illness. Analysis of 
the data, using the statements at face value and with 
a weighting system, did not support the hypothesis. 
Both public and psychiatrists appear to have similar 
views but not in the expected order. Most notably, 
manic behavior ranked very low among the concep- 
tions of mental illness. is finding accords with 
recent reports of a decline in the incidence of manic- 
depressive psychoses.—Journal abstract. 


9970. McGinnies, Elliott, & Aiba, Hitoshi. (U. 
Maryland) Persuasion and emotional response: 
A cross-cultural study. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(2), 503-510.—Small groups of Japanese unver- 
sity students were exposed to persuasive communica- 
tions dealing with the Cuban situation. GSR were 
recorded while they listened to the arguments and 
measured their attitudes after exposure to each of 
the communications. The data were examined for 
relationships between initial attitude, emotional re- 
sponse to persuasion, and attitude change. This 
study was part of a larger program of experiments 
desi to determine the responses of Japanese uni- 
versity students to persuasive communications under 
varying conditions of exposure.—Journal abstract. 


9971. Naik, M. C., & Das, S. D. (R. N. Training 
Coll., Cuttack, Orissa, India) Discussion on the 
relation measured interest and expressed 
interest. Journal of Vocational & Educational Guid- 
ance, 1965, 11(1), 9-11.—A comparison between re- 
sults obtained from an occupational interest inventory 
administered to 268 high school students of Cuttack 
City, Orissa, India, with expressed occupational in- 
terests when categorized into 6 major fields. For 
only 50 students was there perfect agreement between 
measured and expressed interests but, overall, there 
is some relationship here for 74% of the cases. “This 
indicates that the real interests of pupils have tre- 
mendous influence on their vocational choice."—J/. 
L. Barnette, Jr. 


9972. Pandit, J. L. (Hindi High Sch., Calcutta, 
India) Self image and occupational aspiration: 
An experimental study. Indian Psychological Re- 
view, 1965, 1(2), 136-141.—The results of research 
relating occupational aspiration of the adolescents 
(Ss) (n=227) of 2 different schools with the 
consistency fa, common to their self-evaluations 
vis-à-vis their parents, peers, and teacher in the 
areas of self-concept and role-enactment showed that: 
there was reliable disproportionality represented in 
indications of the amount and kind of consistency in 
the perceptions Ss report different people have of 
them; Ss with a considerable amount of consistency 
in their evaluations had a high regard for them- 
selves; Ss having high regard for themselves had 
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high to single variable 
of identity was to level of occupational aspira- 
tion to à s When the complete 


related to 

emp! men Ameri- 

an Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), 75- 
585. --ՀՏ7 at 


tionnaire. This study was oue bow} with ; 
attitudes toward the mentally retarded, as as 
—— - Դ: — Signi 
H ts were em; 

differences, at the .01 level were found to exist be- 


bias in a 
Monograp 
ran a total of 150 Ss in a person 
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i 
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of party idemifications from the election returns over 
the whole period of presidential and exsional 
elections, and to explain the pattern of r oscil- 


E 
Ա 
Ë 
! 


emerge —Jewrmal abairact. 
Indian Statistical Լաւ, Cal- 
in exploring 


A. 
the method 
the patterns of libido in the human female. /owr- 
.- Welfare, 1965, 11(3), 47-67—The 
of 14 couples practicing birth control 
were found to be their middle class living standards, 


— towards smaller households, literacy (all 
except 1 were literate and 12 had t least reached 


Simmons, J. L. (Ս. Illinois) Tolerance 
Ars 


(U. Western Australia) 
attitude correlates օք 

55005 or etra Study of 

Religion, Բ ,—Using a i ire 

containing the N & E scales of the MPL Rokeach's 

D Scale and conversion, parental religious belief and 

talism measures, and 347 theological stu- 


fundamen 

as Ss, the following hypotheses were tested: 
(1) negative correlation between neuroticism and 
eligious conversion, (2) positive correlation between 
extraversion and religious conversion, (3) negative 
correlation between the amount of parental religious 
belief and religious conversion, (4) positive correla- 
tion between dogmatism and religious conversion, 
and (5) positive correlation between fundamentalism 
and religious conversion, All hypotheses were con- 
firmed at the 5% level or better. O. Strunk, Jr. 


9981. Van der Meer, H.C. De perceptie van de 
waarschijnlijkheid van tussenmenselijke relaties. 
[The perception of the probability of interpersonal 
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relations.) Nederlands Tijdschirft voor de Psycholo- 
oe, Թոմ 20(2), 73-94,—The probability of the 
existence of a variety of i relations was 
rated by means of a 9-point scale and under varying 
conditions of information concerning the partners of 
the relationships, The sample consisted of 580 high 
school students, varying in age from 12 to 18 yr., 
and of 165 university students, The results were 
analyzed in terms of positive or negative evaluation, 
sex, age and “primitiveness” of affect. Some of the 
relationships were also analyzed with regard to the 
self-others dichotomy, mainly as to favoring and 
realism of judgment.—J. C. Brengelman, 

9982. Va Graham M. (Victoria U., Wel- 
lington, N. 2.) The development of ethnic atti- 
— in New Zealand school children. Genetic 
2 Monographs, 1964, 70 (1), 135-175.— 
The development of ethnic attitudes among New 
Zealand school children was investigated in relation 
to the variables oí age, sex, socioeconomic status, 
skin pigmentation, and parental race. Ss were 180 
Maoris and 180 pakehas (Whites) in the age range 
4-12 yr. 3 tests of ethnic attitudes constructed of 
doll and picture materials were used. Maori Ss were 
tested by a Maori E and pakeha Ss by a pakeha E. 
The attitudes of Ss of both ethnic groups were found 
to bear a curvilinear relationship with age. Stereo- 

differentiation and res consistency as re- 

in the intercorrelations օք the tests used, 
tended to increase with age. Own-race preferences 
were more marked among Maori Ss who were darker- 
skinned or whose parents were both of Maori descent. 
The variables of sex and socio-economic status were 
not found to be of significance. Although in-group 
preference was observed among both Maori and 
pakeha Ss at certain points in the age range, the 
trends in general seemed to be less extreme than 
those reported in American studies.—Author abstract. 


9983. Vernallis, F. F., & St. Pierre, R. G. M 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Volunteer workers’ opinions 
about mental illness. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
223. 1964, 20(1), 140-143.—The opinions about 

ental Illness scale was administered to 163 old 
volunteers, 30 new volunteers, and hospital employees. 
The closest resemblance between volunteers and Staff 
was for unsophisticated benevolence. Volunteers 
showed more social restriction of patients than staff. 
New volunteers did not differ from experienced vol- 
unteers. The highest correlations on ‘ound 
factors were between age and authoritarianism, 
women and social restrictiveness, and a negative 
correlation between education and authoritarianism, 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


9984. Von Cranach, M. L. (U. Munich, Ger- 
many) Meinungsánderung durch eigens Handeln. 
[Change of opinion through appropriate behavior.] 
Psychologische Forschung, 1965, 28(2), 89-152-- 
The effect of persuasive behavior on the communi- 
cator was tested with groups and individuals selected 
from high school and college students. Ss were in- 
structed to invent and verbalize speeches which con- 
tradicted their own opinion. Through the use of 
questionnaires and interviews, opinion change was 
measured. The “anchor effect” and the “boomerang 
effect” emerged as a function of the degree to which 
Ss arguments related to previously existing opinions, 
—W. B. Essman. 
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9985. Waisman, Morton M. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
tion and self-other attitudes. 
International Journal of Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 
4(1-2), 43-50.—As opposed to adolescents who are 
inaccurate in sociometric perception, the accurate 
ones express in public self-other attitudes closer to 
those expressed in private, and have highly accepting 
attitudes toward self and others. Since those who are 
highly accepted were divided in their attitudes toward 
self and others, the implication follows that mere 
regrouping of students on the basis of present socio- 
metric methods is insufficient—J. L. Khanna. 

9986. Weiss, Robert F.; Buchanan, William, & 
Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) Delay 
of reinforcement and delay of punishment in per- 
suasive communication. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(2), 576.—Delay of argument is the interval 
between the communication of an opinion and the 
communication of information supporting the opinion. 
Speed (l/latency) of agreement with a statement of 
the opinion was a decreasing function of delay when 
delay was regulated by pre- timed intervening mes- 
sages. Speed increased as delay with an interruption 
method. N=140. Results were discussed in terms 
of Weiss' neo-Hullian theory of attitude change.— 
Author abstract. 

9987. Willems, E. P., & Willems, Gwendolyn J. 
Comparative validity of data yielded by three 
methods. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 11(1), 
65-72.—High school juniors participated in 5 be- 
havior settings. 3 mo. later, some were asked what 
were their reasons for taking part (coded interview) 
and they were asked to sort out cards with reasons 
on them (card sort). ‘Another group was asked to 
check these same reasons which now appeared on a 
list (check list). Correlations between stated par- 
ticipation and actual participation were highest for 
coded interview data and lowest for check list data. 
Agreement between actual and affirmations of induced 
Participation was greater than with affirmation of 
self generated ee for the three methods of 
measurement—N, M. Chansky. 


GROUP INFLUENCES 


9988. Bavelas, Alex; Hastorf. Albert H., Gross, 
Alan E. & Kite, W. Richard. (Stanford U.) Ex- 
periments on the alteration o group structure. 
Journal of Experimental & Social Psychology, 1965, 
es in verbal behavior when 


atic stimulation from lights increased their talking 
time and frequency of This change was 
Conspicuous to other group members and led to them 
obtaining higher average sociometric rankings with 
repect to quantity of output, quality of ideas, and 
eadership. With certain technical exceptions the 
Same general result was obtained when the target 
person was subjected to random lights designed to 
control his talking output.—G. E. Rowland. 
S 1 5 Bjerstedt, A. (Sch. Education, Malmö, 
weden) The rotation phenomenon in small 
ee & Psychological Interactions, 


many cases this rotation 
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pect interaction An experiment 
with 70 school children is reported —Author abstract, 
F., & Simpson, John. (Ս. 


of groups. 
Journal of Psychological Stake TH. 12(5), 211- 
223.—A brief review of some of the ma 

from 4 samples of groups. i 
consistent with prior reports, but are of such a nature 
that they suggest the need for more i 
regarding categories of observation than 
in early reports in the literature, 
consistent with later reports which are 

to reporting empirical studies and less dependent on 
speculative theory.—Journal abstract, 


9991. Borgatta, Edgar F., & c. 
(Ս. Wisconsin) A note of the peer 
judgments in situations, Journal of 


Psychological Studies, 1963, 14(1), 45-47.—Utilizing 
— e E stability e 
study is reported indicating 
assessments in independent situations. 
peer-ranking scores oí assertiveness, sociability, and 
emotionality based on fraterni 

ings are compared with 
mixed-sex discussion groups.—/: b 


9992, Burnstein, Eugene, & Robert B. 
(U. Michigan) Individual task ina 
changing social structure. Sociometry, 1965, 28 
(1), 16-29.—This study deals with the relationship 
between changes in status arid task performance in- 
volving simple reaction time responses. Status is 
manipulated by assigning to group members different 
degrees of control over the group product and by sub- 
sequently creating conditions which require that con- 
trol be reallocated. The degree of control members 
have over the group product defines their status rank 
in the group. 2 experiments are 
performance effects deriving from status changes 
examined. In the first, the highest ranked member 
is demoted and the lowest ranked member is pro- 
moted. In Exp, II, members of intermediate ranks 
are shifted both up and down. These experiments 
demonstrate that a members performance improves 
when his status is increased i 
suffers whén his status is decreased—Journal ab- 
stract. 


 19(3), 315-327.— This is a group 


Influence 
psychological 


distance, and the perception person with 


9994. Francés, Robert, & Voilluame, Huguette. 
(Inst. d'Esthétique et des Sciences de l'Art, Paris, 
France) Une composante du jugement pictural: 
La fidélité de la représentation. [One component 
of pictorial judgment: The accuracy of the repre- 


39: 9990-9997 


sentation.) Psychologie Française, 1964, 9(4), 241- 
256.—97 adults (workmen, y st cs- 
ic students, and artistic painters) and 312 children 
6-16 yr. old were presented with 4 series of paintings, 
cach series composed of raits, landsca) or 
flowers. They were Ist instructed to each 
series according to their preference and they were 
asked to explain the reasons for their rankings. 
Kendall's W, computed for all groups to estimate 
idea of accuracy of representation, was found to in- 
crease with age and was significant (P = .01) for 
all groups except artistic painters for portraits of 
women, A high positive relationship existed between 
and degree of fidelity for all groups 
rom 9 and increased with age, but was related 
to the general cultural level of adults. C. J. Adkins, 


9995, Glass, Gene. (U. Wisconsin) How ma 
r 


128-129. — Scores on an inventory of intellectual vs. 
pragmatic attitudes were found to vary with experi- 
mental conditions designed to increase the student's 
saliency of membership in the academic community. 
The experimental variation consisted of attaching a 


d the : (1) not to sign 
հն name, (2) to his name, ry professor's 
name, and course study, and (3) to his 
name, major essor's name, course of ly, and 


ical information—L, S. Kogan. 


Goldman, Morton. (U. Missouri) A com- 
parison of individual for 
combinations of initial . Journal of 


compares the 
viduals with that of 2-member groups, the Ss in the 
ing varying combinations of ability. The 
significantly 
king as indi- 


CE 


do improve signi d wi 
partners at or below their lev but, within the limits 
considered, the extent that the partner is above does 


9997. Warren O., & Selvin, Hanan Շ. 
(Ս. Wisconsin) dimensions օք cohesiveness 
in small groups. Sociometry, 1965, 28(1), 30-43.— 
A factor analysis of 19 possible indicators of cohesive- 
ness in 20 college living groups yields 2 dimensions, 
one labelled “social satisfaction” and the other “socio- 
metric cohesion.” These 2 dimensions are necessary 
for the interpretation of various aspects of group 
behavior and individual behavior in groups, such as 
the relations between factionalism and participation 
in group activities and the changes in group behavior 
accompanying turnover in membership. The dimen- 
sions appear to reflect the common distinction be- 
tween the instrumental and intrinsic attractiveness of 
groups. Under other conditions, the number of di- 
mensions necessary for describing cohesiveness may 
Rer fewer or more than 2 dimensions.—Journal 
stract. 
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ու Joe W. State U.) Bib- 
entis ի 7 

Prychelogécal Studies, 1961, 12(4), 137-142.—This 
Խճ covers the peri to 1960 and deals 
with sociometrie studies. of of 


building of a theory of sociometric cleav 
help give some direction to research in area of 
sociometric cleavage, and (3) to 


situation. Journal of Experimental 
ecíal Psychology, 1965, 1(1), 19-54,—3 labora- 
tory simulations of a panic situation permitting inter- 
are reported. Imminent danger was 
Announced and Ss were given a limited amount of 
time to escape under conditions in which only 1 at a 
time could escape. The of persons to 
escape declines as the severity of the penalty for 
failure to escape increases. $ size of the group 
the percentage achieving successful escape 
decreases. If members of the group take cues from 
tach other, as compared with making decisions inde- 
pendently of each other, the effect upon escape ma be 
either ious (when there is little optimism T 
escape lities) or salutary (when there is opti- 


mism — SEN, Avail: մ E a distinctive 
Tesponse public expression of confidence in 
likelihood of escape dr increases the 


escaping.—G. E. 13 
Konstadt, Norma, & Forman, Elain 

New York U.) Field and. — 

ournal of Personality & Social Psy- 


y, 1965, 1(5), 490-493—This experiment com- 
gre tin mae of a routine clerical task by 
d and field-independent children as a 


of persons success: 


interjection of the experimental conditions to a sig- 

ni A 3-way analysis of vari- 
interaction between 

ceptual 8 and the experimental conditions. 

significantly poorer 

children under the disa 


panied by a greater observed of reference 
to the human environment—Journal abstract. 
10001. Leik, Robert K. (Ս. Washi ) 


ypotheses ify that (1) indi- 
viduals have constant eral Վ KE 25 in 
a given type of group, and (2) the proportion of acts 
initiated by an individual in any particular group 
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equals — ar normalized by the sum of the 
constants oup icipants. Separate session 
estimates of 29 for 2 sets of ex 
periments on stranger triads show agreement of 894 
and 965. For any given subject, (3) predictions 
from interaction with strangers will not hold for 
interaction with family m rs. Further analysis 
suggests that family solidarity underlies the obs veel 
— setting families apart from the typic.' ad 
hoc laboratory groups.—/owrnal abstract. 

10002, McCullers, Jeta C., & Plant, Walter T. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Personality and social de- 
t: Cultural influences. Review of Edu- 


cational Research, 1964, 34(5), 599-610.—2 s of 
research are considered: the culturally depri hild 
and personality changes in college-age adults. The 


Ist section is largely concerned with rescu à on 
minority ethnic groups, particularly the Am;rican 
Negro. During the period under review continuing 
interest was also shown in the possible effects of a 


college experience upon ity. Several longi- 
tudinal studies of առայ changes associated with 
college attendance were reported during this period. 
Ss who enter college now are brighter than average. 
It is to be expected that these might more quickly 
perceive currently accepted social attitudes. A faster 
than average rate of personality change, consequently, 
2 be expected among brighter young adults.— 
P. D. Leedy. 


10003. McGrath, Joseph E. (Ս. Ilinois) A 
descriptive model for the study of interpersonal 
relations in small groups. Journal of Psychological 
Studies, 1963, 14(3), 89-116.—Reviews a number of 
empirical and theoretical formulations about inter- 
personal relations in groups, and identifies 3 inter- 

t processes which seem to be common to 
many of these formulations and which seem to pro- 
vide the fundamental elements for a model of inter- 
N relations. These 3 processes are: (a) 
interaction, (b) influence, and (c) attraction. Cer- 
tain complexities within these concepts, and their 
relationships with one another and with other varia- 
bles, are discussed. These 3 interpersonal processes 
are then used as the core concepts in a descriptive 
model of interpersonal relations in small groups 
which form a closed system of interaction partners. 
Potential applications of the model are discussed. — 
Journal abstract. 


10004. McGrath, Joseph E., & Julian, James W. 
(U. Illinois) Interaction process and task out- 
come in experimeni created negotiation 
groups. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1963, 14 
(3), 117-138.—For this exploratory study օք nego- 
tiation, data were obtained from experimentally- 
created, 4-person negotiation groups. Each consisted 
of 1 representative from each of 3 campus religious 
foundations plus a graduate student who served as 
nonpartisan chairman. Each negotiation group was 
required to develop unanimous agreement on its 
Proposed solution to a non-political topic on which 
the foundations held sharply contrasting views. The 
study focused on analyses of the negotiation process 
and investigation of relationships between the nego- 
tiation process and measures of negotiation effective- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 


10005. Medow, Herman, & Zander, Alvin (U. 
Michigan) Aspirations for the group chosen by 
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motivated to work for rewards by attempting to pass 
tests, Experimental Ss were induced to make a per- 
sonal decision to avoid 1 test on the basis of an 
ambiguous pretest failure. Control Ss, given the 
same pretest results, were arbitrarily denied the op- 
portunity to take the test. Then each S received 
either a favorable or unfavorable test ability evalua- 
tion from his co-worker. As predicted, the unfavor- 
able evaluator was more attractive to experimental 
Ss than control Ss—Journal abstract. 


10013. Wrench, David, & Endicott, Kirk. (U. 
Oregon) Denial of affect and conformity. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 484- 
486.—In 2 replications of an experiment, Bales’ inter- 
action process analysis was put to the new use of 
measuring individual differences in social perception. 
Ss who perceived a standardized social interaction as 
having — emotional significance conformed more 
to group pressure in a Crutchfield conformity situa- 
tion. e result is seen as havin#Mfignifcance both 
to the nature of conformity and the possible uses of 
interaction process analysis.—Journal abstract. 


10014. Zajonc, Robert B. (U. Michigan) The 
requirements and design of a standard group task. 
Journal of Experimental & Social Psychology, 1965, 
. 1(1), 71-88—A group reaction time apparatus is 

described in terms of its potential use as a standard 
experimental task for problems in group psychology. 
While not promoted as a panacea the task is stated 
to extend certain advantages, relatively inexpensive, 
easily maintained, and provides an effective teaching 
aid լդ experimental social psychology courses, A 
number of potential applications for such a device are 
described. G. E. Rowland. 


10015. Zander, Alvin, & Curtis, Theodore. (U. 
Michigan) Social support and rejection of organi- 
zational standards. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(2), 87-95. —An individual whose 
Score on a given task is poorer than he had expected 
will usually react by lowering his evaluative criterion 
(what he believes he should get) and by seeking to 
avoid negative consequences of his score. How his 
reactions to a low score are affected by social pres- 
sure and surveillance of authority as well as the 
opposing social pressures of peers were examined in 
a laboratory experiment. Social interaction among 
peers stimulated greater rejection of authority’s 
standards and greater derogation of the task when 
the interaction occurred in the absence of surveillance 
by the authority—Journal abstract. 


10016. Zander, Alvin, & Medow, Herman. (U. 
Michigan) Strength of group and desire for 
attainable group aspirations. Journal of Person- 
ality, 1965, 33(1), 122-139—Teams of boys (N= 
216) participated in an alleged survey of Communi- 
cation Coding Capacity, a test in which 3 persons 
work in an interdependent relationship. 16 the teams 
were to be strong groups, attractive to their members, 
and the other % weak groups and less attractive. 
Regardless of its strength, each group was either 
rewarded for success or penalized for failure. The 
study is concerned with a member’s desire for group 
achievement (dgAch), defined as a motive to strive 
for the success of one's group. The desire is con- 
ceived as an analogue of the personal need for 
achievement (nAch). The interpersonal motive, 
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dgAch, seems to operate in a fashion encouragingly 
similar to the personal motive, nAch. These results 
suggest that motives for group action are worthy of 
further study in terms "displaced" from theories about 
personal motivation and need for achievement.— 


D. G. Appley. 
LEADERSHIP 


10017. Burke, W. Warner. (U. Texas) Leader- 
ship behavior as a function of the leader, the 
follower, and the situation. Journal of Personality, 
1965, 33(1), 60-81.—Tested the notion that leader- 
ship is a function of the personality of the leader, 
the personality of the follower, and the leadership 
situation, and that this function is an interactive one. 
5 pledges from each of 24 social fraternities partici- 
pating in a competitive interfraternity contest per- 
formed 2 30-min tasks: a clerical and organizational 
job, and a decision-making exercise. The 24 group 
leaders, pledge class presidents, were classified as 
having high or low social distance (SD) based on 
scores from Fiedler’s ASo scale. 12 groups consisted 
of followers who were homogeneously high in nAch 
as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, and the others were low. The erder of 
the 2 group tasks was counterbalanced. Generally, 
the results support the theoretical assertion that lead- 
ership is an interactive function—D. G. Appley. 


10018. Cassel, Russell N., & Traw, Ralph M. 
(Lompoc Unified Sch. Calif.) Comparison of 
leadership scores of “able learner” freshman and 
junior high school students. Journal of Psychologi- 
cal Studies, 1961, 12(4), 158-161—Test scores on 
2 leadership tests for 70 “able learner” high school 
students in the junior class were compared to those 
of 70 students in the freshman class. The students 
were matched for IQ, sex, and race. The tests 
assessed leadership values and leadership decision 
patterns. No statistically significant differences were 
obtained on the scores for either test between the 
junior and freshman students. The study suggests 
the need for organized leadership training activity to 
develop the leadership potential of abler learner stu- 
dents.—Journal abstract. 


10019. Goldman, Morton, & Fraas, Louis A. 
(U. Missouri, Kansas City) The effects of leader 
selection on group performance. S ociometry, 1965, 
28(1), 82-88.—This study examines the effect of 4 
leadership selection procedures upon group perform- 
ance, ese procedures were: (1) leader elected by 
a group vote, (2) leader selected according to ability 
to perform the group task, (3) leader arbitrarily 
selected by the E, and (4) no leader appointed. The 
group task consisted of a variation of the game 
“Twenty Questions.” Performance was measured 
by the number of trials and amount of time needed 
to solve puzzles. Results obtained were significant 
at the .05 level, with a significant gap separating 


procedures 1 and 2 from procedures 3 and 4.—Journal 
abstract, 


10020. Sample, John A., & Wilson, Thurlow R. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Leader behavior, group produc- 
tivity, and rating of least preferred co-worker. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(3), 266-270.—Experimental psychology students 
formed into teams of controlled composition worked 
on 10 operant conditioning problems—9 problems 
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d 1 problem 
Prior to formation of the teams, 8 of the 

leaders gave favorable ratings to their least preferred 
co-worker (LPC) and 6 gave unfavorable ratings. 
Teams with leaders giving unfavorable ratings to 
ag aer n ne Qa perum tn 
the stress pr equal on the routine problems. 
The 2 kinds of leaders showed little difference in 
observed behavior for the stress problem as a whole, 


but when the problem was analyzed according to 
phases, significantly different patterns a: red. In- 
terpersonal attraction did not differ in the 2 kinds of 


teams,—Journal abstract, 


10021. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brazil) Theo- 
retical problem of leadership and group atmos- 
here. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 416— 

e studies on the autocratic, democratic and laissez 
faire leadership atmospheres and on the authori- 
tarian personality, a field of research and 
theory construction in psychology that, connected 
with the Freudian concept of “wish fulfillment” 
(acquired drives and secondary imaginative rein- 
forcement), “may be used to expain utopias, i 
gies, messianism, faith of the followers in leaders as 
well as the superiority attitudes and paranoid tenden- 
cies of authoritarian leaders, and to understand some 
political events.—Author abstract. 


10022. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) The 
leader's perception of the marginal member. Per- 
sonnel Administration, 1965, 28(2), 6-11.—The lead- 
ers in this study were assumed to be charged with 
the task of the "optimal development" of all the mem- 
bers rather than with the selective screening of the 
superior ones. “The results suggest that: the leaders 
or higher rated training teams show more concern 
for and encourage the development of the members 
whose genes is marginal; the leader is most 
successful in working with these members if he does 
not categorize and condemn them as untrainable or 
incorrigibles,"—J/. A. Lücker. 
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10023. Goldberg, Alvin. The effects of a labora- 
tory course in ral semantics. ETC: A Review 
of General Semantics, 1965, 22(1), 19-24.—An at- 
tempt at evaluating the benefits derived from a 
"labora! in interpersonal communication," based 
on gen semantics, was made. A 1-group pretest 
and posttest research design was employed without 
any control group. A battery of 4 scales ostensibly 
measuring dogmatism, opinionation, authoritarian- 
ism, and rigidity was administered. Predictions that 
the study of general semantics would result in a 
reduction of dogmatsm and rigidity was upheld. The 
anticipated modification in opinionation and authori- 
tarianism did not occur. N was 31, with 20 labora- 
tory sessions conducted. Interpretation of results 
must proceed cautiously due to the limitations of the 
study and lack of controls. R. Wagner. 


10024. Johnson, Ronald Շ., Ahern, Frank M., 
Hashimoto, Elsie T., & Taveres, Janice A., & 
Boyar, Jerome I. (U. Hawaii) Evaluative re- 
sponse tendencies as related to adjustment. Psy- 
chological Record, 1965, 15(2), 239-243--ՏՏ, in 
general, show a “pollyanna set” in their verbal be- 
havior. The degree to which they manifest this set 
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is related to various personality characteristics. The 
present study was aimed at determining whether this 

is manifested in Ss’ “semantic habits” as 
defined Ե Nunnally and Flaugher, and, if manifested, 
to determine w pollyanna set was related to 
behavior, Ss showed a strong tendency to use posi- 
tively evaluative as opposed to negatively evaluative 
associations, The degree to which this tendency was 
present in Ss was related to mental health, with insti- 
tutionalized patients showing a greater tendency than 
normal controls to choose positively evaluative asso- 
ciations.—Journal abstract. 


10025. — George A. (Harvard Ս.) Some 
prelimina: to psycho 
chologist, 20(1), 15-20.—7 


American Psy- 
“aspects of human 
that should be clearly understood by any 
ps ist who plans to embark on explanatory 
ventures in psycholinguistics” are briefly summarized. 
*(1) Not all ical features of speech are signifi- 
cant for vocal ication, and not all significant 
features of speech have a physical representation. 
(2) The meaning of an utterance should not be con- 
fused with its reference. (3) The meaning of an 
utterance is not a linear sum of the meanings of the 
words that comprise it. (4) The syntactic structure 
of a sentence imposes groupings that govern the 
interactions between meani of the words in 
that sentence. (5) There is no limit to the number 
of sentences or the number of meanings that can be 
(6) A description of a lan and a 
description of a language user must be distinct. 
(7) is a large biological component to the 
human capacity for articulate speech." Language 
"is... complex, arbitrary, improbable, mentalistic. 
. J. Lachman. 


10026. Slama-Cazuca, T. Semnalele verbale in 
tehnica automatizatà (Observatii preliminare). 
[Verbal signals in automatized technique: Prelimi- 
mary remarks.] Revista de Psihologie, 1963, 9(4), 
51 ,—Researches concerning the relationship be- 
tween language and the productive activity performed 
in special technical conditions were carried out in 
14 designing institutes and 41 enterprises at. different 
stages of automation in almost every industrial 
branch. The nature of interhuman communication, 
as well as that between man and "automaton" was 
investigated by means of various methods of direct 
and indirect information. The relation between lan- 
guage as a process of communication and productive 
activity is maintained even in the conditions of auto- 
mation. Certain modified aspects or the appearance 
of specific phenomena may occur. Difficulties of 
communication in the conditions of automation are 
due not only to the novelty of the system but also to 
= 5 of human activity in such conditions. 


10027. Stern, H. H. Modern linguistics and the 
teaching of foreign languages. Educational Re- 
search, 1964, 7(1), 37-54—An assessment of lin- 

istics and the teaching of foreign languages. 
inguistics in the past are noted as well as the 
development within the 20th century. The character- 
istics of present linguistics and the difference be- 
tween the European and American schools of thought 
is noted. An assessment of linguistics and language 
teaching is carried out with some comparative na- 
tional evaluation. R. J. Baldauf. 
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Speech & Linguistics 
10008. Artema, V. A. (Ed)  Eksperimental'- 
recht, [Experi 


naya fonetika i l 
ics and the of speech.] Uchénye 
apuski (1-1 M i ^er d լ i- 
cheskil Inst. I kh Yazykov), 1960, 20, 3-555. 
e e ee 
at the i ics ai 
of Speech օք the First Moscow State 
Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Languages. In 
addition to reports on phonetic research, there is a 


historical survey of the Dur «եցա in the 
USSR for the years 19111957. . D. London. 


10029. Atzet, Jon, & Gerard, Harold B. (U. 
California, Riverside) A study of phonetic sym- 
bolism among native Navajo speakers. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 524- 
528.—The phonetic symbolism hypothesis has pre- 
viously received some support usi nglish-speaking 
Ss. If the phenomenon exists it should occur using 
speakers of any natural language. An experiment 
was run using 60 native speakers of the Navajo 
lani who were asked to match Navajo antonyms 
with their Chinese and Hindi equivalents. The re- 
sults were negative—Journal abstract, 


10030, Black, John W., Singh, Sadanand; Tosi, 
Oscar; Takefuta, Yukio, & Jancosek, Elizabeth. 
(Ohio State U.) Speech and aural comprehension 
of foreign ents. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1965, 8(1), 43-48.—Each of 3 groups of 
university students for whom English was a 2nd 
language, 24 Japanese-, 24 Hindi-, and 24 Spanish- 
speaking students, was divided into subgr on the 
basis of efficiency in aural comprehension. of the 
students recorded lists from an English-language in- 
telligibility test and short segments of English prose. 
3 sets of measures were obtained: (a) intelligibili: 
scores, (b) ratings of foreignism in speech, and ( 
the amount of vocalized time in a set reading task. 
The object of the study lay in relating aural compre- 
hension to other manifestations of speech behavior, 
not in comparing the 3 ps of students. Relative 
skill in aural comprehension was found to differentiate 
each language group in intelligibility, in degree of 
eren and in vocalized time as well.—Journal 


10031. Bouillut, Jean. (Lab. Psychol. Sociale 
Faculté’ des Lettres e Saa աւան Paris, 
France) Une méthode de morcellement des textes 
en analyse de contenu. [A method of dividing texts 
in the analysis of contents.] Psychologie Frangaise, 
1964, 9(4), 294-303.—A presentation of the principal 
aspects of a method of dividing texts of the French 
language to keep track of the order of terms, to ex- 
press certain grammatical relations, to it an 
estimation of the importance of the linguistic signs in 
a message as a function of their insertion in a rela- 
tional network, and to sharpen quantitatively the idea 
of syntaxic organization of a text.—C. J. Adkins, 

10032. McGee, Victor E. Dartmouth Coll.) 
Determining perceptual spaces for the quality of 
filtered speech. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1965, 8(1), 23-38.—Using one recorded voice, 
distorted in 15 different ways, a sample of listeners 
made similarity-with-respect-to-quality judgments for 

the complete paired comparison schedule. By means 
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of an Eckart-Young type factoring procedure, 4 points 
of view among the listeners were isolated and the 
perceptual spaces for these points of view were de- 
termined. he implication of the “mean” point of 
view was the operation of 2 response sets labeled 
“lowest harmonics—YES” and “lowest harmonics— 
No."—Journal abstract. 


10033. Mures, T. Despre perceperea esteticá a 
imaginii literare redate prin figuri de stil, la 1 
clasele V-VI. [On aesthetic perception of literary 
metaphors expressed by figures of speech, Classes 
V-VI.] Revista de Pedagogie, 1964, 13(3), 51-65.-- 
Abstracts in English, French, and Russian.—RSA. 


10034. Slama-Cazacu, T. Utilizarea mesajelor 
verbale în automatizare (aspecte psicholingvistice). 
[The use of verbal messages in automation : Psycho- 
linguistic aspects.) Studii si Cercetări Lingvistice, 
1964, 15(2), 135-145.—The problem of verbal com- 
munication between man and “automation” creates 
the necessity of finding optimal wording of messages. 
Psychologists must determine the limit in achieving 
economy through ellipses ; in their turn, linguistis can 
indicate the elipses most adequate to the respective 
language as to their juen and the cases of com- 
mutation of meaning. The աաա as a means 
of economical working have become frequent with 
technicians, and the past decade has witnessed the 
appearance of various systems. There is a growing 
tendency to make them uniform in a given enterprise, 
field or country and proposals have been made for 
standardization on an international scale. To achieve 
sounded verbal signals further research is needed; the 
specialists should apply certain linguistic data already 

(on the spectral analysis of sounds) and de- 
termine the optimal verbal messages ensuring effec- 
tive emission from the machine and correct emission 
from man.—RSA. 


10035. Smith, Frank. (U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands, W. Australia) eversal of meaning as 
a variable in the transformation of grammatical 
sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(1), 39-43.—“Lists of sentences 
were altered in accordance with rules involving word 
changes to synonymous or opposite forms and gram- 
matical transformations between positive and negative 
and between active and passive forms. Comparisons 
were made of the times required by 12 Ss to perform 
tasks involving 1 word change and 1 transformation, 
and of the times required by 12 Ss to perform tasks 
involving 2 word changes and 1 transformation. For 
each group of Ss 2 tasks resulted in a reversal of 
sentence meaning, and 2 did not. The prediction that 
change of sentence meaning would be reflected in 
longer performance times was generally supported for 
tasks involving passive transformations but not for 


negatives." Possible explanations are examined.— 
E. G. Aiken. 


10036. Zaimov, K. V"rkhu fiziologichnite i psi- 
khologichnite osnovi na rimata. [On the physio- 
logical and psychological foundations of rhythm.] 
Godishnik na Sofüskiia Universitet (Filosofsko-Isto- 
richeski Fakultet), 1963, 57, Book 1 (Philosophy), 
179-192.—Rhythmic literary speech, while a “social 
product,” can be studied from the psychological point 
of view and that of the physiology of higher nervous 
activity. Analyzes the literature and utilizes his own 
observations on speech in young children, and con- 
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and community for so- 
cial American Journal of Ort hiatry, 
1965, 3$(3), 539-543.—Both and mass 


communications play a vital part in the process of so- 
cul cnm, This is a case study of the prep- 
r 
tion. It w was 
the function of various forms of 
Journal abstract, 

The 


effects of mass com- 
to 


Leicester, England; Leicester Մ. Press, 1964, 83 p. 
—Research was performed into the effects 
vision on children, particularly as concerns 
attitudes and moral concepts are concerned. The aims 
of this research also involve mapping out problem 
areas, developing theoretical framework, dep 


the inherent difficulites, drawing izations, 
indicating other problem areas. consists, 
in part, of a compilation of the effects of mass com- 


icati have been other 
munication as they have analyzed by 


searchers in this area.—P. F. 


(Speech Communication Index Meter) is presented. 
It is —— primarily in terms of the Articulation 


I - 

tional factors affecting speech that are not involved in 
the original procedures for calculating Al. 
signal generator generates a 3-sec. signal burst, which 
is fed to the electrical input of the ; 
within 12 sec. the SCIM analyzer, located at the re- 


Some influencing 's use of the mass 

media of communication. Journal of Experimental 

Education, 1965, 33(3), 301-304.—Data were gathered 

by 11 pepe. questionnaire from 
m 


or friend encouragement; educational or recreational 
value) and the individual person are apparently highly 
significant determiners for both grade levels. There 
appears to be a significant linear trend with advancing 
grade level in regard to factors of friend and parent 
encour ent, with parental influence decreasing.— 
Շ. Ի. Wooster. 

10041, Williams, Carl E., Hecker, Michael H. L., 

Kryter, Karl D. Methods for psychoacoustic 
evaluation of speech communication systems. 
USAF ESD TDR No. 65-153, 25 p.—A review of 
research conducted in the development and evaluation 
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ol a "Modified Rhyme Test" for the measurement of 

the intelligibility of transmitted over cons- 
ion systems. new multiple-choice intel- 

Mr test is suitable for both and field 
i concerning reliability and sensitivity 

of the test as a function of the number of listeners and 

= itions are presented as well as other results. 
1 


ESD. 
Esmencs 


10042. Gombrich, E. H. (Warburg Inst. U. Lon- 
land) The use of art for the study of 
American A ër «յ 1965, 20(1), 34- 

—"All symbols function within a complex network 
ices and potential choices which can perhaps 

to a point, but not translated into 
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1964, No. 4, 43/-456.—A systematic discussion of the 
absurd in Kaffka, Faulkner, and Beckett. Analysis of 
» ical components in this literature.—M. 
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10044. Bertini, Mario. Problemi enin. 
nella identificazione dei tratti di tá. 
[Methodological problems in the identification of per- 
sonality traits.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psico- 
logia, 1962, No. 25, 296-309.—Criterion analysis is 
important in studying personality traits.—L. L’Abate. 

10045. Boyle, D. G. (U.Leeds) Therole played 
by the character sketch in Asch's iment on 
forming impressions of personality. British Jour- 
nal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 14- 
l6.—Luchins' argument, that Asch's results do not 
indicate that Ss form impressions of personality, was 
supported by the author's experiment. 100 Ss, of 
both sexes, were told that its ig was էօ 1ո- 
vestigate the ways in which people form impressions 
of personality. Each S received a list of 7 traits (the 
stimulus list) and was asked to form an impression 
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feel “that previ positive 
— may well have been arti of the experi- 
inasmuch as te numbers of 

, (Kjeldergaard 


10046, Brim, Orville G. Jr. itud 
toward tests. American Psychologist, 
1965, 20(2), 125-130.—1í one asks a representative 

of Americans over 18 about the use of intel- 
tests in student selection for school or college 
or to aid in job promotion selection "he finds that 
many of them are against the use of intelligence tests. 
High school students in the * S, — even more 
strongly opposed to the use of intelligence tests.“ 
Critical attitudes toward tests involve the following 
issues: Inaccessibility of test data. Invasion of privacy. 
Rigidity in use of test scores. Types of talent selected 
tests, Fairness of tests to minority groups. Among 
personal and social characteristics of the critics 
are: Some e are distinctly hostile to any self 
examination. People subscribing strongly to aristo- 
cratic or equalitarian vi ints of society may op- 
pose testing. People who have done poorly on tests 
may have self-esteem leading to test opposi- 
tion. The punishing effects tests may have had on 
an individuals life chances may lead to resentment 
against tests —S. J. Lachman. 

10047. D'Zurilla, Thomas J. (U. Illinois) Re- 
call efficiency and mediating events in 
FA Sieg " Journal of Personality 
& Social Psyc 2 1965, 13), 253-257.—This 
study investigated effects of E. se in- 
structions upon recall effic Ss cognitive ex- 
E a S-min period beginning with the 

of threat and ending with the recall trial. 
The latter was a թ by examining Ss’ verbal 
responses to certain postexperimental interview ques- 
previous studies which 
have found a decrement in recall due to ego threat; 
however, an interpretation of these results in terms of 

| More threatened Ss 
reported having thoughts about a previous task which 
Was associated with threat than Ss who were not 
threatened. The findings were discussed in terms of 
a response competition hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

10048. Dhuley, N. B. Masculine complex in 
adolescent girls. Psychological Studies, 1965, 10 
(1), 51-53.—A random sample of 50 female students 
of աան. were asked to write an essay on If I 
Were a „ The analysis of the data revealed a 
desire to have independent existence like boys, disgust 
for restrictions and kitchen, hatred for brother, desire 
to bring a beautiful daughter-in-law to parents, desire 
for flirting (no marriage), and a desire for love affair 
leading to marriage. A few girls indicated no desire 
to become a boy.—U Pareek. 


10049, Fischer, Gerhard. Էշ Wien, Austria) 
Zur faktoriellen Struktur der Handschrift. [Fac- 
torial structure of handwriting.] Zeitschrift fiir ex- 
perimentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(2), 
254-280.—A factor analysis of 25 metric handwriting 
characteristics resulted in 5 factors: horizontal spread 
in the central area; predominance of the central area 
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over the upper and lower arcas; distribution of 
writing on paper; emphasis on loops and size of the” 
upper * ege size of the handwriting. A come 
parison of empirical results with intuitive ate 
tempts found in the literature demonstrated the i 
sity of quantitative research of handwriting —W, 7. 
Koppitz. 

10050. Gold, Mitchell A. (Francis Delafield 
Hosp, NYC) Causes of patients' delay in ա 
of the breast. Cancer, 1964, 17(5), 564-577—1 
women with diseases of the breast were interviewed 
about their delay in seeking evaluation and treatment, 
Various reasons uncovered included ignorance re- 
garding cancer, temporizing advice of physicians, lack ` 
of money, absence of pain, fear of cancer, and the 
hope that the lump would disappear by "magic" 
Emotional factors such as fear, anxiety, false modesty, 
lack of tactilism, narcissism, indecision, negativism, 
compulsion, and guilt feelings contributed kré 
to delay. Further study of the influence of lack ¢ 
development of tactilism and pleasurable sensations in 
the breasts is recommended.. E. Waxenberg. 

10051. Gorman, Warren. (875 Park Ave., we 
On the evolution of humility. Psychology, 1 
2(1), 8-26.—Man is a self-centered animal, who tends 
to regard himself with great admiration and love. 
Self-love, or narcissism, is a major feature of normal 
development in earlyinfancy. Humility is an antidote 
to narcissism. In the cultural development of man 
we have suffered several blows to our self-love, the 
Ist a cosmic blow at the time of Copernicus, the 
a biological blow, after Darwin’s demonstration of 
evolution, and the 3rd, a psychological blow, following 
Freud's demonstration of the sexual instincts and the 
unconscious, The 4th blow is a sexual one, for not 
only are we failing to master our sexual reproductive 
instincts, but also the reproductive urge is threaten- 
ing to drive the human race into extinction —Journal 

tract. 


10052. Holland, H. C. The spiral after-effect 
and the rigidity-dysthymia hypothesis. Acta Psy- 
chologica Amsterdam, 1964, 2 (2), 100-108.—3 hy- 
potheses have been tested: (1) That a general factor 
of questionnaire rigidity can be established from the 
scales of Nigniewitsky Rigidity, the California Index 
of Rigidity, Intolerance and Ambiguity and Dog- 
matism as advanced by Brengelmann; (2) That 
rigidity is a dysthymic trait, as suggested by Eysenck, 
and can thus be characterized by low extraversion and 
high neuroticism scores on the EPI (successor to the 

d 


MPI); and (3) That a perceptual task requiring 
Judgments in an essentially ambiguous situation w 

be found to be related to rigidity and intolerance of 
ambiguity. Results of the intercorrelation of scores 
and the subsequent factor analysis reveal support for 
both a general factor of rigidity and the rigidity- 
dysthymia hypothesis, but they have failed to outline 
a clear-cut relationship between the perceptual 

and this factorially established personality trait— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10053. Hammerschlag, Carl A., Fisher, Seymour, 
DeCosse, Jerome, & Kaplan, Eugene. (USPHS 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Breast symptoms and pa- 
tient delay: Psychological variables involved. 
Cancer, 1964, 17(11), 1480-1485.—41 women with 
breast symptoms showed a direct relationship between 
definiteness of their body-image boundary, as meas- 
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Values Scale. Inner- and Ss showed 
significantly different interests. on a 
i number of scales most of which could be 


theoretically predicted from Riesman's writings. Data 
from the Study of Values showed that the 
the inner-directed differed from that 
other-directed group. Individual scales differentiat- 

between inner- and other-directed individuals are 


identified.—Journal abstract. 
10056. Kna; Robert R. MR of a 
— Journal of Ge, P - 
1965, 29(2), 168-172.—To examine de — 2 
between ity constructs of “neuroticism” and 
ion,” the Personal Orientation 
tory (POI), a measure of self-actualization, and 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (RED. a measure of 


8 -introversion 
were cach administered to a sample of 136 under- 
college students. Ss were selected on the 

is of scores on the neuroticism dimension to form a 
igh” neurotic group and a “low” neurotic group, 
mean scores were obtained for each group on 
each of the POI scales. All mean differences were 


10057. Lucero, R. J., & Currens, W. C. (Anoka 
Minnesota State Hosp.) Effects of clinical training 
on personality functioning of the minister. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 147.—The 

1 was given on the Ist and last days of a 12 wk. 
clinical pastoral training program for 37 Lutheran 
ministers. L, K, Hs, D, Pt, Sc, and Si showed 
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N * gro Szemle, 1963, 20(1), det? 
3 Franks’ and Spence's. 


time and intensity characteristics of stimuli.—E. 
Friedman 

10061. Mehrabian, Albert; Wapner, ur, & 
Werner, Heinz. Tactual reco er polar- 


ized versus depolarized self-object cognitive atti- 
tudes. Acta Psychologica Amsterdam, 1964, 22(2), 
162-168.—In this study, undertaken within the frame- 
work of organismic-developmental theory, tactual 
recognition is investigated in relation to variations 
in self-object cognitive attitudes. Of the 2 attitudes 
studied, the depolarized attitude corresponds to a 
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minimization of self-object differentiation, while the 
other, ized attitude, to a maximiza- 
tion self-object differentiation. In accordance 
with organismic-developmental theory, it was pre- 
dicted that tactual recognition would be more accurate 
with the polarized than with the depolarized self- 
object cognitive attitude. The findings supported this 
hypothesis. —G, Rubin-Rabson, 


10062. Mohan, Jitendra, & Mohan, Vidhu. 
(Panjab U., India) Personality and variability in 
aesthetic evaluation. Psychological Studies, 1965, 
10(1), 57-60.— The aesthetic preference for 11 paint- 
ings before and after the knowledge of authors was 
studied in 2 groups of 10 extraverted and 10 intro- 
verted students, selected on the basis of their scores 
on the MPI. The results indicated a clear signif- 
icance of the difference of effect of the knowledge of 
authors on the 2 groups (the CR of the differences 
for the 2 groups being 3.53). The extraverts as a 
group vary more due to higher level of suggestibility 
after the knowledge of authorship in comparison to 
the introverts. “This is in support of Eysenck's the- 
ory of personality.“ V. Pareek. 


10063. Okamoto, Eiichi. (Kawamura Coll., Tokyo, 
Japan) Personality trait deduced from behavior: 
I. Mirror drawing measures on the vertiv- 
ity Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6 
(3), 99-107— Various aspects of mirror-drawing 
were analyzed in relation to the vertivity scale (extra- 
version—introversion). A new measuring method 
was tried to turn out more information on the locus 
of mirror-drawing than the conventional method. 
The Ss were divided into 3 groups according to their 
response to a questionnaire. Being viewed in terms 
of a model of automatic control theory, the result has 
shown that the vertivity had a close relationship to 
É 3 * VC, In EEN 3 
made to Eysenck’s typologi te. (17 

ref.) Journal abstract. A ‘ 


10064. Rorer, Leonard G. (Oregon Res. Inst., 
Eugene) The great response-style myth. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1965, 63(3), 129-156.—Response 
styles (e.g., “yeasaying”) must be distinguished from 
response sets (e.g. “dissimulation”). When this is 
done, and when those designs which permit inferences 
concerning response styles are distinguished from 
those which do not, the data accumulated to date must 
be interpreted as indicating that response styles are 
of no more than trivial importance in determining re- 
sponses to personality, interest, and attitude in- 
ventories, current opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. (5 p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 


10065. Shaffer, Juliet P., & Sinnett, E. Robert. 
A factor analysis of Hall and Lindzey's ratings of 
personality theories. Acta Psychologica Amster- 
dam, 1964, 22(2), 135-144.—17 personality theories 
on 18 variables were factor-analyzed. 5 factors 
emerged which seemed potentially meaningful as a 
way to order and understand contemporary personal- 
ity theories. Comparison with Taft’s analysis reveals 
a relative emphasis on learning in various theories of 
personality. The 5 factors: structural-constitutional, 
innate organismic self-actualization, emphasis on 
learning, continuous development in interaction with 
social environment, emphasis on social determinants. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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10066. Irwin G., & Harmatz, Morton 
G. (U. Washington) Test anxiety and experi- 
mental conditions. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 499-505.—Male and female 
Ss differing in scores on the Test Anxiety Scale were 
studied in a verbal learning situation involving 2 dif. 
ficult lists of dissyllable words. There were 2 experi- 
mental conditions, One consisted of preliminary dif- 
ferential motivating instructions. The other com- 
prised comments made by E during learning. There 
were 2 Es. The results, analyzed in terms of correct 
and error scores, showed significant main effects and 
interactions among the variables manipulated. It was 
concluded that more attention should be paid to con- 
ceptualizing the psychological experiment as a social 
situation.—Journal abstract, 

10067. Willemaers, H. Dagdromen. [Daydream- 
ing.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie, 
1965, 20(1), 21-67.—The literature of daydreaming 
is reviewed from 3 points of view: (1) nature and 
gen dynamics; (2) content of daydreaming in 
children, adolescents and adults; and (3) personality 
significance. (64 ref.) J. C. Brengelmann. 


New Tests & Test Construction 


10068, Aaronson, Bernard Տ., & Rothman, Iris. 
A key-word index to the items of the MMPI. 
Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(3), 121- 
151—An index is presented that permits locating 
MMPI items on either the card form or the booklet 
form of the test with a minimal expenditure of time 
and effort. The index is also designed to aid location 
of items when there is incomplete information on the 
exact item wording, using meaning as the basis for 
location.—Journal abstract. 


10069. Androes, Le Roy; Dreyfus, Edward A., 
& Bloesch, Marianne. (VA Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) 
Diagnostic test battery for occupational therapy. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 
19(2), 53-59.—A description of a newly developed 
Occupational Therapy Diagnostic Test Battery used 
with mental patients to establish opportunities for the 
OT to observe the patient for a limited time in a 
variety of situations and to establish a suitable OT 
assignment commensurate with the patient's skills, 


interests and the physician's recommendations.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


10070. Borgatta, Edgar Ք. (U. Wisconsin) A ` 
new systematic interaction observation system: 
Behavior scores system (BSs System). Journal of 
Psychological Studies, 1963, 14(1), 24-44.—A. new 
interaction scoring system is presented, along with a 
brief description of the underlying rationale. A sam- 
ple study is reported to illustrate the relationship of 
Observation categories to observed interaction. The 
Observation categories are correlated peer assess- 
ments, and profile data are presented with distribution 
characteristics. A sample protocol to illustrate scor- 
ing is presented in an appendix.—Journal abstract. 


10071. Campbell, Richard A. (VA Regional Of- 
ie Atlanta, Ga.) Discrimination test word dif- 
i SE ee hof Speech & Hearing Research, 

63, 8(1), 13-22.—Criteria for the construction and 
pie: uation of clinical speech discrimination test word 
ists are reviewed. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the need for such lists to be appropriate and homoge- 
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clinical pee with discrimination losses are 
or the recorded CID W. Auditory Test 
Series. These data i the rearr of 


promise to be more homogenous in a level of 
difficulty. However, the range word y, of 
both the origine? AE let eege) 
t imal distri ora - speech 
Ki test.—Journal | eam սպ 

10072. Note 
sur la 


the original English language version of psychometric 
scales. Those 3 to values other than 
obvious extremes were ranked graphically by 4 judges 
and plotted to facilitate construction of new scales. 
K. J. Hartman, 
Ir Be England) ‘The Shapes Ana 

Lab., Cambridge, z 
A test of spatial Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 158.—This test, intended for supe- 
rior adults, is described. An experiment conducted 
with university students produced significant correla- 
tions (a) between the Shapes Analysis and the well- 
established Form Relations test (b) between the 
scores on 2- and 3-dimensional items. This correla- 
tion was markedly lower for science than for arts 
students. Engineers gained the highest mean score 
and “changers” from science to arts gained the lowest. 
Author abstract, 


10074. Jenkins, Thomas N. 
Selection of items to em een? represent many 
aspects օք a given area. ournal of Psychological 
Studies, 1962, 13(2), 75-79.—By an appropriate use 
of 2 կոլա a small set օք moms — 
chosen which will properly represent a wide var 
of activities in a given area. “This method is exempli- 
fied by the selection of items for a short interest test. 
The procedure is applicable to any behavioral domain. 
Several research projects cited illustrate the efficiency 
% short tests developed by this procedure.—Journal 

stract. 


10075. Kasl, Stanislav, Sampson, Edward E., & 


French, John R. P., Jr. (U. Michigan) The de- 

à projective measure the need 
for i : A theoretical statement and 
some evidence. Journal of Personality, 
1964, 32(4 586.— Outlines the a 
projective ch instrument (using the format of 


the Test of Insight) to measure the need for inde- 
pendence in the context of a study on conformity and 
resistance to influence a ts. Needs here are con- 
ceptualized within the f rk of Lewinian field 
theory. Dependence and independence are seen as 
conceptually te dimensions, each divided into 
approach and avoidance needs. lm line with the ma- 
jor hypothesis of the study, the chief inding (using 

female undergraduates) revealed a negative asso- 
d between approach n Ind and the amount of 
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G. Apex. 
10076. Robert H. & Lapuc, Paul Տ. 
Wesleyan U.) Leg: d 


preoccupation simulated isola 
—.— & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), m .— 
propensity to view time in ve-oceanic 
E with introversive 


fold s. come is seen as related to the character 

and orientation of the ego structure, manifesting itself 

8 but highly correlated ways. Jour nal 
t. 


10077, Kreider, Hans, & Kreitler, Shulamith. 
(Tel-Aviv U. Israel) Modes of action in the 
role test. / ional 


10078. Majumder, A study of the per- 
sonality deaf and dumb 
pupils. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1963, 38(2), 
69-73.—Brunschwig's Adjustment Inventory for the 
deaf was translated into i and administered in- 


Bengali tion of the Inventory can be success- 
fully 2 children with աք, է at- 
tainment to respond to the test items.—J. 7. Cowles. 


erageet tasa Zi? Kent Տ Ս. 
Facilitating vs. eren! ( d d 


tiating ents of 

. Journal Educational Measurement, 

1964, 1(2), 103-107.—Facilitating conditions, such as 

verbal comprehension, should be discriminated from 

ns pos of creativity in the test or 

task being utili The importance of this dis- 

crimination is elaborated in terms of cut-off scores, 

nonlinear regression, test construction, and factor 
analysis.—L. S. Kogan, 

10080. Mishra, H. (Ravenshaw Coll. Higher Sec. 
Sch., Cuttack, India) Construction of two equiv- 
alent forms of a verbal group test of intelligence 
in Oriya for age-group 12 to 16 Journal of 
Vocational & Educational Guidance, 1964, 10(2), 39- 
45.—A test constructed to measure g which, pre- 
liminary tryout and item analysis based on responses 
of 200 students in Grades 8-11, resulted in 2 parallel 
forms. Administration takes 60 min. Score distribu- 
tions for both forms are approximately normal, Reli- 
ability via parallel forms is .95. Since no other test 
in the Oriya language existed, the criterion for 
validation was average of school marks from 3 con- 
secutive school examinations: r for Form A=.77; 
for Form B, 75. Tentative norms are supplied based 
on the original 200 cases—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 
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10081. Ogilvie, Robert D. (VA Hosp., London, 
Ontario, Canada) Correlations between the quick 
test (QT) and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS) as used in a clinical setting. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 497-498.—30 patients 
եռն V. A. ital were given both the QT and 
the WAIS. Correlations between the QT and the 
Full Scale WAIS, Verbal WAIS, Performance 
WAIS, and Vocabulary subtest of the WAIS were 
all significantly different from zero. Examination of 
the correlation coefficients ted that the OT 
measures much the same abilities as does the WAIS, 
although the QT is predominantly a vocabulary com- 
prehension test. Because the is easier to give, it 
was felt that the QT might often be used instead of 
the WAIS when one is interested in quickly assessing 
IQ in an applied setting.—Jowrnal abstract. 


10082, Ray, B. Arunasu. Comparison of two 
different methods of item analysis. Psychological 
Studies, 1965, 10(1), 66-67.—2 different methods of 
item selection were used in constructing a test to dif- 
ferentiate delinquent boys from nondelinquents. In 
the Ist method those alternatives that showed a CR of 
196 or higher were assigned a differential score. 
According to the 2nd method those alternatives that 

ved a minimum difference of 5 between the per- 
centages of delinquents and nondelinquents selecting 
alternatives were retained in the scale for scoring pur- 
poses. The internal consistency of the test (Pear- 
son's) obtained by the 1st method of item analysis is 
greater than the 2nd. The validity of the test is 
greatly increased by the 2nd method.—U. Pareck. 


10083. Treadwell, Yvonne. (USN Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif) D 
analysis of a "cumshaw tolerance" e. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(2), 126-130.—A 
9-item scale to measure employee attitudes toward 
"cumshaw" (misuse of company time or materials) 
was developed through the Guttman scaling process. 
Scores on the experimental version of the cumshaw 
tolerance scale were then correlated with selected psy- 
chological and social-group variables, Differences in 
cumshaw tolerance were found to be associated with 
the group variables of age and educational level but 
i groups did not differ significantly in 
relative cumshaw tolerance. Individual differences in 
selected psychological variables could not account for 
individual differences in cumshaw tolerance.—Journal 
abstract. 


10084. Tsuji, S., Fujii, H., & Ono, K. (Osaka 
U., Japan) Studies on the Scenario-Test. Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 35(6), 297-305.—A dis- 
cussion of the development of a verbal substitute for 
the TAT, using words to stimulate fantasies rather 
than pictures.—4. Barclay. 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


10085. Ames, Louise B., Աջ, Francis L. & 
August, Judith. (Gesell Inst. Child Development, 
New Haven, Conn.) The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test: 
Norms for five-to-ten-year-old American public- 
school children and comparative study of three 
groups. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1964, 70 
(1), 57-95.—This paper analyzes the Mosaic patterns 
of 301 primary school children aged 5 through 10 yr., 
50 boys and 50 girls at each yearly level. These chil- 
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dren were from 3 different schools, and differed 
what in mean intelligence rating and in parental oc- 
cupational class. Patterned and somewhat predictable 
behavior patterns were observed in the Mosaic re 
sponse. ough the same sequence of behavior pat- 
terns appeared to hold for all 3 groups, most responses. 
occurred first in the group which was of the highest 
intelligence and socio-economic rating; next soonest 
in the 2nd highest group; last in the group of lowest 
intelligence, and lowest socio-economic rating— 
Author abstract. 


10086. Barger, Patricia M., & Sechrest, Lee. 
(Northwestern U.) Convergent and discriminant 
validity of four Holtzman Inkblot Test varia 
Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(6), 227- 
236.—Measures of 4 personality variables, anxiety, 
hostility, affect arousal and integration, were obtained 
from Holtzman Inkblot Test protocols of 50 nursing 
students, Approximately comparable measures were 
obtained from objective test (MMPI) responses and 
from peer ratings (reputations). The resulting multi- 
trait-multimethod matrix yielded slim support from 
the validity of Inkblot Test anxiety and affect arousal, 
On the other hand, the objective and reputational 
measures of anxiety and hostility correlated .36 and 
ASr tively. The validities of the MA and Man- 
ifest Hostility Scales are thereby supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

10087. Barratt, Ernest S. 
analysis of some ometric measures of impul- 
siveness and anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(2), 547-554.—2 orthogonal personality traits or 
predispositions, impulsiveness and anxiety, have been 
invariant in 5 separate factor analyses. 1 of these 
analyses is presented here along with an item analysis 
of the Barratt Impulsiveness Scale (BIS) which has 
a high loading on the impulsiveness factor. The BIS 
has never significantly correlated with any of the 
various anxiety or emotional stability measures in 
over 50 administrations of the scale, further evidence 
for the invariance of these 2 2nd order factors. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10088. Bateman, Barbara. (U. Illinois) The 
role of the ITPA in differenti EM and 
program planning for mentally retarded. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(3), 465- 
472—The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ábilities 
(ITPA) is presented as a new diagnostic instrument 
which goes a step closer to useful union of individual 
diagnosis and recommended educational or treatment 
procedures. The emphasis is on individual program 
planning and away from global categorization and 
labelling of disorders. (17 ref.) Journal abstract. 

10089. Bender, Lauretta. On the er use of 
the Bender Gestalt Test. Percept & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 189-190. 4 aspects of a study by 
Weinstein and Johnson (1964), who failed to find 
differences between schizophrenics*and lobotomized 
epileptics on the Visual Motor Gestalt Test, were 
critically examined—Jour l abstract. 

10090. Bjerstedt, A. (Sch. Education, Malmé, 
Sweden) Assessment of interaction tendencies: 
3 approaches. Biycariona & Psychological Inter- 
ac 1964, ԱԵԱ p 3 instruments used to 
assess various interaction tendencies are reviewed 
and discussed, viz., Syracuse Scales of Social Rel: 
tions, the Power of Influence. Test, and the Rosen- 


(U. Texas) Factor 
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à — 225 rees curves oí 
eitschrift €x, angewandie 
1904, SE * fend wih the Poul 


test was investi A we Fourier- 
analysis was to detect ity of perform- 


ances, The results indicated performance curves 
ae en ee 
tested. I/. J. Koppitz. 


10092. Buiten, B. Gebroken woorden test: 
O eind օք meervoudige keuze? [M 
Words Test: end or multiple choice ? 
lands Tijdschrift voor de Deg rien? CN 

309-314.—A multiple choice form of a Mutilated 
Words Test was on an empirical basis. 
2 test parts were provided, both with an open end 
and with a multiple choice choice fc , and administered to 
a total of 445 Ss. Tests of homogeneity and 
liy showed the 2 forms Թ be թանը irae 


Brengelmann. 


10093. Calvi, Gabriele. Uno 9 
ladattamento e l'item della scale cate MF 


di Terman. [A pilot study for 

analysis of Terman’ s M-F scale. Ամ," dell'Is- 

tituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, 215-242.— This 

scale is —.— valid in measuring 
psychosexual 


lic aspects of 


dim 1963, 38(3), 125-128.—A test battery in- 
—.— verbal and nonverbal M arae Le 


formance tests are measuring different, valid or pees 
of intelligence and cannot be used i ag 
J. T. Cowles, 


10095. Clement, - KS 2 ud, J. aa de 
retention visuelle de Ben Evolution des re- 
sultats Tage en fonction dé sexe et du nivesu 
ini The Benton test of visual retention: 
Results ction of age, sex, and intellectual 
level] Revue de Psychologie iquée, 1964, 14 
(4), 2 .—Benton's test visual retention 
Ga 3 there eos 


IQ 115. There was 
ce between men and 


women; the influence of igence levels was slight ; 


errors of retention seem to ini e proportionately 
to increased age. A com is made between 
results on 2 forms of the test.—K. J. Hartman. 


10096. Dagne, P., Garelli, M, & Lebettre, A. 
Recherches sur T'échelle de maturité mentale de 


39: 10091-10101 


tur ers de Pryehalogie A ^ 
"d. 7 The Cohan Mental ity Seale 
was 


Scale. 
14(4), 21 *n, ages 
3 yr. 6 mo. to 5 yr. 5 mo, are discussed in detail. 
Test achievement sensitive to mental matura- 


10098. Dana, Richard H., & Mueller, Donald J. 
8 
Paychological Studies, 1962 12(4) 18d. 1881 
were 120 males, in 12 equal represent 
ing high, low 


(PB), En Gi SE en 


ա 


Control were related to total PO as a measure of 

ical adjustment. Due to the small number Փ 
of signi t i ips crossvalidation is manda- 
tory.—Journal abstract. 

10099. Davies, Ann D. M. (U. Liverpool, Eng- 
land) „ 
lation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 201), 
287-293. —This peper describes the performance of 
a panel of 540 Ss on a perceptual maze test. Age 
and sex differences in performance are discussed and 
the relation of the test scores to other psychological 
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10100. Dunn, James A. (U. Michigan) Sta- 
bility օք the factor structure of the test anxiety 
scale for children across age and sex groups. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(2), 187. 

10101, Eberhard, Goran. A serial rod-and- 
frame test: Pilot study. Psychological Research 
Bulletin, 1964, 4(8), 11 p.—The rod-and-frame test 
has been subjected to a serial technique and applied 
to different groups of dependent and nondependent 
individuals, the primary aim being to examine some 
basic variables involved in the test. This technique 
makes possible a more differentiated description of 
field-dependence than the original test and thus ap- 
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with 38 Ss, did not yield e cn 
differences in mean IQ, skin resistance, or vii 
ratings.—L. Տ. Kogan. 


i retarded. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 16(2), 
—The performances of 100 Caucasian boys and 100 
Caucasian girls, aged 6 to 14 yr., (none being classi- 
fied as emotionally disturbed or physically handi- 
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capped), and all earning full scale WISC IQ's be 
|a € Le wed, Տատա sa de 
Picture Completion, Ob sembly, and Coding 
sub-testa. discruminated the s and gib 


the 1% level, bot the 
author concludes that “there is not a significant dif. 
to account for the 


10107. Gardner, R. C. (U. Western Ontario) A 
test for blind students. Journa 


of Ap, Prychology, 1965, 49(2), 135-141.—3 
studies are reported which assess the validity of sub 
tests of the Modern La è Aptitule Test 

MLAT) modified for use with blind students of a 


"pem an 2 studies involved blind students 
presclected wit 


the test to study Russian at George- 
town University, Many of the validity cocfficients 
were not significant, however, the distributions were 
յօ curtailed, that it is probable that the tests would 
be useful predictors in situations where students 
were not selected. Results of the other study, con- 
ducted with blind high school students, supported 
these resulta. J subtests, Words in Sentences, Num- 
Learning, and Spelling Clues, were generally the 
achievement.—Journal abstract. 
—— Robert S. & 
Kenneth D. —— of scores 
Range and the Oral Read- 
California Journal of Educational Re- 
1965, 16(2), 54-57—Comparisons oí per- 
formances of 108 pupils referred for study, Grades 


„ Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(3), 
ity concerning 


of BG in discerning organic brain 
ambiguity seems to stem from in- 


—— results. Also, much BG work involving 
seems unrealistically simplified in its view oí 
memory, leading to faulty design and contradictory 


results. This note reviews knowl of parietal 
lobe function necessary to thoughtful BG Հարգ and 
cites findings which cast doubt on some assumptions 
ամանոր recall methods used in BG m a 
bearing on c interpretations of 

w are discussed. (27 ref.) —J. Ee 
110. Giles, Philip Gray, & h F. 
St. Louis U.) The validity of the Role Construct 
EE E 
rojes - 
ality j ec s & Person 


nt, 1965, 29(1), 7-11—The RCRT 
of George Kelly's personality theory has 

9 0 ry been used 
as an indirect of sexual identification by 
males taking Es 7 m 1 
"t A e see simi- 

2 in constructs between themselves and oth 
gures on the test (e.g. their fathers, mal 
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relationship between ambiguity and K. These results 
suggest a relationship between ego control and per- 
ceived ambiguity in the items.—Journal abstract. 

10120, Hedlund, J. L., & Mills, D. H. (Michigan 
State U.) Scorer reliability and the KTSA. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 95-100.— 
Scorer reliability and the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement (KTSA) of individual scoring cate- 
gories to specific pt. responses, and the assign- 
ment of specific derived Symbol Patterns to diagnos- 
tic categories was investigated. 159 KTSA protocols 
were split into 2 groups and scorer reliability obtained 
on one of the groups. A tentative scoring supplement 
was devised and used as a basis for scoring the other 
group. 50 protocols were then selected from Group I 
and Group 11 and analyzed for Symbol Patterns. The 
results indicated an inadequacy of scorer reliability 
with regard to A, D, and X and that a subjective 
evaluation of scoring processes indicated that indi- 
vidual scorers tend to develop their own personal but 
stable scoring principles. Reliability coefficients were 
uniformly lower than those reported by Kahn. Agree- 
ment between the authors on assigning symbol pat- 
terns to diagnostic categories was relatively low.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

10121. Hedlund, J. L., & Mills, D. H. (Michigan 
State U.) Crossvalidation of the KTSA with a 
psychiatric population. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(1), 100-103.--129 psychiatric pa- 
tients were administered the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement (KTSA) for crossvalidation. After 
al patients were discharged, each author scored all 
of the KTSA protocols and presented an independent 
diagnosis from the protocols. Final correlations with 
the original administration was accomplished. Poor 
diagnostic differentiation was reported. A marked 
contrast between the results of this study and pre- 
vious studies was noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


10122. Hobart, Charles W., & Fahlberg, Nancy. 
(U. Alberta) The measurement of empathy. 
American Journal of Sociology, 1965, 70(5), 595-603. 
--Ճ study of recent literature on the predictive test 
of empathy, another procedure for scoring predictive 
empathy tests, and some data suggestive of the rela- 
tionship between various predictive measures are 
presented. It is demonstrated that a significant 
source of confusion in the literature, and particularly 
in the published critiques of the predictive test, 
results from important conceptual and methodological 
differences in the approaches of psychologically and 
sociologically oriented social psychologists to the 
study of empathy. The measure proposed permits 
precise segregation of “likeness bias” or projection 
but does not permit simultaneous segregation of 
"unlikeness bias" or reverse projection.—Journal ab- 
stract. ` 

10123. Holley, J. W., Fróbárj G. & Ekberg, 
Kersti. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) On the validity 
of the Rorschach Test. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 6(1), 7-18.—Rorschach protocols 
of 20 persons (normals, depressives, and schizo- 

phrenics) were analyzed, using the inverted, or Q, 
method of factoring. 3 factors emerged from the 
analysis and corresponded to the 3 psychiatric cate- 
gories. Groups of items, allegedly measuring the 
isolated factors, were applied to a second population 
of 42 persons resulting in validity values of an en- 
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couraging magnitude. Finally, published protocols 
are cited, together with a list of discriminating items 
and a score matrix based on such items, so that fur- 
ther verification can be made by the reader.—Journal 
abstract. 

10124. Hutton, J. B. (Houston Independent Sch. 
Dist, Tex.) A comparison of digit repetition 
scores on the WISC and Revised Binet, Form 
L-M. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 
364-366.—60 Ss were given the Stanford-Binet, 
Form L-M and the WISC Digit Span subtest. Ss 
did significantly better on the S-B digit repetition 
than the WISC repetition. Some explanations were 
presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10125. Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
Basic matrix theory as an aid for maximizing the 
validity and reliability of tests. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Studies, 1962, 13(2), 61-67—A systematic 
procedure is presented for selecting item sets to 
maximize test validity. The basic principle of selec- 
tion is a choice of item which will tend to minimize 
the influence of irrelevant factors. The factorial ap- 
proach should be utilized to choose item sets which 
will yield a factor pattern approximating that of a 
Spearman hierarchy. Routines are outlined for the 
construction of measures of primary traits as well as 
scales to predict a complex criterion. The efficiency 
of short scales developed through the aid of this 
maximizing procedure is exemplified by a brief re- 
view of the use of such scales in scientific investiga- 
tions.—Journal abstract. : 


10126. Johnson, Gunnar, & Weikert, Clemens. 
Studies in Gestalt perception by means of motion- 
picture stimulus presentation. Psychological Re- 
search Bulletin, 1964, 4(11), 13 p.—A new method 
of producing the stimulus material for simple tests 
of gestalt-perception (geometric figures) and a new 
technique of stimulus presentation were tested. The . 
method is mainly based on a variant of animated film 
technique and each design is depicted by means of 
a moving light point. This study tested the assump- 
tion that this method would achieve a better differen- 
tiation than is possible through conventional tests 
with nonclinical populations. The hypothesis, that 
present factors of rigidity and/or obsessive behavior 
patterns would influence the results of the gestalt- 
perception experiment in a negative direction, was 
examined. No such relationship, however, could be 
demonstrated. A close relationship is noted between 
good performance on the film experiment and a dis- 
Sociative way of acting in the Color-Word test.— 
Author abstract, 


10127. Joshi, Mohan C. (Banaras Hindu U. 
Varanasi, India) Validity of Cattell's source trait 
BJ" Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 1(2), 154- 
157—The 2 forms A (Ka) and B (Kha) of the 
Jalota-Asthana Adaptation of Cattell’s 16 P.F. Test 
and the HGTGMA were administered on 40 post- 
graduate students of psychology. The validity of 
Source trait B in Cattell’s 16 P.F. Test and its Hindi 
adaptation Form (VKK]) seems to be doubtful even 
if we take into account Form A (Ka) only. The 
obtained correlation falls far below the desired degree. 
The negligible correlation between the scores in 
source trait B of Form B (Kha) and HGTGMA 
further reinforce the above doubt. 2 Forms A (Ka) 
and B (Kha) of the 16 P.F. Test are claimed to be 
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parallel and equivalent, but the obtained result creates 
apprehension about these claims, at least about source 
trait B.—U. Pareek. 


10128. Kendrick, D. C., Parboosingh, Rose- 
Cecile, & Post, F. (Ս. London) A synonym 
learning test for use with elderly psychiatric sub- 
jects: A validation study. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 63-71.—The Wal- 
ton-Black Test has n adapted by the authors to 
ensure the standardization of its administration. This 
report deals with the validity of the new form of 
the test as assessed against psychiatric diagnosis, 
the Inglis’ Paired Associate Learning Test and by 
factor analytic methods. (16 ref.) —Jowurnal abstract. 


10129, Kraus, J. (Callan Park Hosp. Roselle, 
New South Wales, Australia) Discriminatory 
power of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
subtests within the range of mental defective 
functioning. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1965, 69(4), 571-574.—W B subtest scores 
of 84 noninstitutionalized mental defectives classified 
by sex, age and grade of defect, were analysed in a 
2 2 3 factorial design. Excepting Information 
and Similarities, all subtests discriminated between 
grades of defect. A breakdown of significant F’s by 
t test showed that all nonverbal but only 1 verbal 
(DS) subtests discriminate between all 3 grades of 
defect. Digit Symbol was found to discriminate most 
significantly. The findings were discussed in the 
light of relevant literature. It was suggested that the 
intellectual functioning of mental defectives depends 
more on nonverbal than verbal skills, and that within 
the range of defective functioning the WB is more 
a measure of organic type impairment than of “intel- 
ligence."—V. S. Sexton. 


10130. Krippner, S. (Kent State U.) WISC 
comprehension and picture arrangement subtests 
as measures of social competence. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 366-367.—WISC, 
Mental Health Analysis, Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale, and Father Occupational Level scores were 
obtained on 53 elementary school Ss. All correlations 
were nonsignificant except Vineland Social Age and 
WISC Comprehension. It was felt that WISC Pic- 
ture Arrangement should not be used as a measure 
of social intelligence.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


10131. Krishnakanth, A. (Directorate Psychol. 
Res., New Delhi, India) Sex difference on a series 
completion test. Journal of Psychological Re- 
searches, 1965, 9(1), 41-42--Ղիշ Mitra's Series 
Completion Test was administered to 221 boys and 
169 girls in groups of 40. No difference between the 
sexes either in mean scores or in variability was 
found.—U. Pareek. 


10132. Ladd, C. E. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) 
WAIS performances of brain damaged and neu- 
rotic patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(1), 114-117.—50 male brain damaged Ss and 75 
male Ss with neurotic diagnoses were compared on 
the basis of WAIS scores. Brain damaged Ss had 
a highly significant lower performance IQ with 4 of 
the 5 performance subtests being significantly lower 
than the neurotic Ss. Some inconsistencies with the 
model patterns of Wechler were noted. 21 discrimi- 
nating signs were selected and produced 72% correct 
identification of all Ss.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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10133. Levinson, B. M. .(Yeshiva U.) The 
“beat” phenomenon in Wechsler tests. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 118-120.—182 
skid row males were administered the WAIS or 
W-B. Whites scored signi&cantly higher than 
Negroes, A common pattern was found between the 
4 groups tested. Verbal tests were higher than per- 
formance tests and considered to be due to the "beat" 
phenomenon,—E, J. Kronenberger. 


10134. Levy, Seymour, & Stene, D. Miriam. 
(Pillsbury Co. Minneapolis) Construct revalida- 
tion of a forced-choice rating form. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(2), 122-125.—A 
forced-choice rating form was revalidated by using 
a type of construct validation based on the hypothesis 
that a manager's effectiveness is reflected in the per- 
formance level of his subordinates, 11 plant man- 
agers were ranked on overall effectiveness by 3 
independent judges, and the relationship between 
these rankings and the average performance report 
scores of 142 first-line supervisors in the respective 
plants was determined by analysis of variance and 
correlation techniques. Results showed a significant 
overall relationship between plant-manager rankings 
and production-supervisor scores on the forced-choice 
form (p=.005) and significant correlations on 2 of 
the 6 subscales, with the highest relationship appar- 
ent in the Human Relations area (p = 028). The 
findings support the hypothesis of a relationship be- 
tween management effectiveness and subordinate per- 
formance, and provide evidence to indicate continued 
validity of the rating instrument—Journal abstract. 


10135. Lewinsohn, Peter M. & Clark, John R. 
(Southern Illinois U.) A factor analytically de- 
rived scale for rating psychiatric patients in occu- 
pational therapy: II. Concurrent validity. Ameri- 
can Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(2), 
72-75.—To clarify and furnish evidence of concur- 
rent validity for dimensions of behavior derived from 
a rating scale specifically for use in occupational 
therapy. The findings provide support for concur- 
rent validity for the factors of Creativity, Manipula- 
lativeness and social isolation and partial support for 
the factor of Orderliness. There is no evidence of 
concurrent validity for the factor of Energy.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


10136. Malin, A. J. (De Sales Coll, Nagpur, 
India) An Indian adaptation of the WISC. Jour- 
nal of Vocational & Educational Psychology, 1964, 
10(4), 128-131. —A preliminary report of WISC 
adaptation and standardization done at the University 
of Nagpur in an English language version (and with 
“arm-chair” translations into Hindi and Marathi 
languages) commenced 4 yr. ago with the permission 
of the Psychological Corporation. 600 children have 
been tested via the full scale. Test-retest r of .92, 
validity r of .61 against school rankings and .635 
against “an adapted version of California Short Form 
Test of Mental Maturity and Goodenough Draw-A- 
Man test" are reported (Ns not stated). The scaled 
score technique has been dropped, raw scores being 
converted directly into a modified IQ score; the PA 
subtest was also dropped as too culturally biased; the 
Vocabulary subtest was radically changed to produce 
a unifactorial element. Using a scaled score subtest 
mean of 10, these Indian children score 9% above 
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US level on verbal subtests and 5% below on per- 
formance subtests—IV, L. Barnette, Jr. 


10137. Mattsson, P. O. (New Jersey State Hosp., 
Ancora) The Stein Sentence n Test 
and cognitive disturbance: A cross validational 
study. Jowrmal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 
368-369.—45 psychotic and 30 nonpsychotic Ss were 
given the Stein Sentence Construction Test. Cogni- 
tive measures for denial, egocentricity, heightened 
contingency, and disturbance in time con were 
obtained. Ps ic admission Ss used significantly 
more . The findings did support 
the assumption that certain cognitive disturbances 
are characteristic of the verbal behavior of psychotics. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


10138. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard Ս.) The 
validity of the Yale Strong scores at Harvard. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(1), 35- 
38.—At Yale, Rust and Ryan developed scales from 
the SVIB that predicted academic over-, under-, and 
normal achieving. These scales were tried at Har- 
vard twice, on Grant Study data from 1938 and on 
Student Study data from 1960. They worked well. 
Inspection of the best items suggests an underlying 
dimension of conscientious perseverance vs. sociable 
impulsiveness. It seems likely that a purer scale of 
academic motivation could be refined from the Strong 
items.—Journal abstract. 


. 10139. McCarthy, James J. Notes on the va- 
lidity of the ITPA. Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(2), 
25-26.—A series of validity studies on the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities suggest that if 2 
cautions are observed, the clinician will find the 
Ee to be an adequately valid test.—Journal 
abstract. 


` 10140. Meer, B., & Amon, A. (Ս. North Caro- 
lina) The photos preference test (PPT) as a 
measure of mental status for hospitalized patients. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1963, 1 
(1), 1-32.—The PPT was administered to 491 pa- 
tients following their admission to a state hospital. 
The Ss showed more idiosyncratic responses than the 
controls, short-term female Ss showed less deviation 
than long-term, and the “C” score (reflecting con- 
gruence with likes and dislikes with preferences of 
S's own sex group) discriminated between Ss and 
controls.—S. L. Freud. 


10141. Merenda, Peter F., Clarke, Walter V. 
Musiker, Harold R., & Kessler, Sidney. AVA 
and KPDS as construct validity coordinates. 
Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(1), 35-42. 
—An item analysis utilizing data of previous studies, 
obtained from the Activity Vector Analysis (AVA) 
and the Kessler Passive-Dependency Scale (KPDS) 
was conducted to test the construct validity of both 
instruments. The item analysis revealed that the 
items on the KPDS are related to the concepts of the 
4 AVA vectors and yields some evidence of the con- 
struct validity of AVA. The extreme overlap of the 
scoring for the passive-dependency trait between 
these 2 personality assessment instruments is a sug- 
genoh of construct validity for the KPDS.—Journal 
abstract. 


10142. Meyer, Merle E. (Whitman Coll.) The 


nature of the responses on the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
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20(3), 378-381.—1 group of 118 Ss was given the 
50 item Taylor MA scale (a-Scale) in the traditional 
dichotomous true-false pattern whereas an experi- 
mental group of 210 Ss was given the A-scale for 
which the responses were given on a 5 point scale 
pattern. For the control grou 20 of the 50 items 
did not differentiate the high from the low anxiety 
groups whereas for the experimental group all items 
differentiated the high and low anxiety groups. A 
more sensitive scaling method was suggested for use 
with the A-scale.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10143. Millman, Jason, & Lindlof, John. (Cor- 
nell U.) The comparability of fifth-grade norms 
of the California, Iowa, and Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1964, 1(2), 135-137.—Percentile rank equivalents 
based on 204 fifth-grade students from schools in 
Maine and New York are provided for the vocabulary 
subtests of the California Achievement Tests, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills—L. S. Kogan. 

10144. Mumpower, D. L. (U. Southwestern 
Louisiana) The fallacy of the short form. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 111-113.--Ճ 
question was raised as to the efficacy of the short 
form of intelligence tests. In one part of the study 
50 WISC protocols were compared on the basis of 
full scale IQ and a short form IQ of vocabulary and 
block design. 22% of the Ss were misclassified. In 
another part of the study full scale WISC or Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ scores on 50 Ss were compared with 
IQ's based on the Ss mental ages obtained from the 
B-G and Full Range Picture Vocabulary test. 24% 
of the Ss were misclassified.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10145. Pauker, J. D. (U. Minnesota Sch. Med.) 
An easily constructed scale for rating line dark- 
ness of drawings. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(1), 122.—A scale consisting of penciled 
reference lines of graduated darkness was presented. 
Inter-rater reliability of .94 was obtained on the 
drawings of 66 hospitalized psychiatric patients.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

10146. Resnick, Jerome H., & Dean, Sanford J. 
(Syracuse U.) Methodological determinants of 
peculiar personal constructs. Journal of C onsulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(2), 178-180.— This experiment 
investigated the effects of variations in instructions 
and variations in triads on the number of peculiar 
personal constructs produced on the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT). Significant differences 
were found between maximizing and minimizing con- 
ditions in each instance. The results suggest that 
standard instructions and standard triads should be 
used in the clinical application of the RCRT. The 
results also suggest that, in some instances at least, 
peculiar constructs reflect the use of 2 dimensions 
to describe a triad rather than a single, idiosyncratic 
dimension.—Journal abstract. 


10147. Richie, Joan, & Butler, A. J. (Laurel- 
ton Pa. State Sch. & Hosp.) Performance of re- 
tardates on the Memory-For-Designs tests. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 108-1 10.—The 
primary purpose of the study was to see if Memory- 
For-Designs (MFD) test scores were related to 
cerebral disorganization and secondary purposes of 
objectivity of scoring, test-retest reliability, internal 
consistency, and relationship to the variables of age 
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and general intelligence. 80 female retardates were 
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10148. Robinson, W. P. 
Own attitude and Thurstone scale judgments. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 419-422.—Vari- 
ous explanations have been given of the relationships 
between S's own attitude d tie category j 
he makes when constructing a Thurstone attitude 
scale. Variables other than own attitude are relevant, 
in particular, S's level of information about the issue. 
The number of “anchors” he uses for his judgments 
and the logical form of the opinion statements should 
also be considered.—Journal abstract, 


gence of pre-schoo American Journal 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, ed» 506-513.—160 


validating criterion for the 
tarded children, aged 4 to 9 yr., were examined also 


and 
to previously secured Stanford-Binet data. Statistical 
analysis revealed a close relationship between the 2 


A shortened version of the Rokeach 
Scale. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13 
2), 93-97.—The reliability of 10 item version of 

e Rokeach Dogmatism Scale is examined. An ex- 
F 
ound. Unidimensionality of the scale is questioned, 
but the shortcoming also exists in the original scale. 
The use of the short scale as a reliable substitute of 
the full scale where brevity is desired is judged 
feasible—Journal abstract. 

10151. Shaw, G. K., & Hare, E. H. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) The Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory (Short Form). Distribution of 
scores and test-retest reliability in an urban popu- 
lation. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111 
(472), 226-235.—The 12-item form, with 3 questions 
modified, was given to a 1 in 10 sample of families, 
including 1857 adults. Age and sex are both related 
to extraversion and neuroticism, but social class less 
so. Neuroticism scores did not fall into a normal 
distribution. Re-test on 239 adults showed relia- 
bility of 0.6 for extraversion and 0.7 for neuroticism. 
. L. Wilkins. 


10152. Sparrow, N. H., & Ross, John. (U. 
Western Australia) The dual nature of extra- 
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: A replication. Australian Journal of Psy- 
„ 1964, 16(3), 214-218 —A replication of a 

Eysenck & Eysenck confirma their finding 
Extraversion items from the MPI and elsewhere 
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Ment. Health Res. Inst., 
Recent (1962-1964) 
Living Kc R 
eports, 
1965, 16(2), 417-418.—The “Shipley -Institute ” of 
Living Scale was istered to mental patients 


similar to the values observed 25 yr. ago in 
the original validation of the Shipley Scale.—/owrnal 


abstract. 
(Mental Res. Health 
Test-retest 


16(2), 619-620.—1st and 

of 55 male psychiatric patients were examined 

in order to determine the test-retest stabilities for the 

e MMPI scales. Over 18 of the stability coef- 

ts were above .60. No significant differences 

were observed between test and retest MMPI scale 
means.—Journal abstract. 

10156. Swan, Robert J., & Hopkins, Kenneth D. 
(California State Coll.) An investigation of theo- 
retical and empirical chance scores on selected 
California Journal of 


ucational 
and 11. “Empirical chance scores” were 


10157. Tisdale, John R. 
parison of Edwards Perso 1 
Data for three groups. Psychological Record, 1965, 
15(2), 203-210.—The study is designed to provide 
comparative data on the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule for Edwards’ norm group, Allen's 
(19575: 1958) group, and a local group of 292 enter- 
ing college fri en. Raw and T score means and 
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standard deviations for the local sample indicate few 
differences from the norm The men show 
fewer dominance and heterosexual choices, with more 
abasement. The women indicate fewer choices on 
heterosexual only. This indicates the possibility that 
the students were answering partly in terms of traits 
perceived as desirable in the college setting. An ex- 
amination of the significant variable intercorrelations 
upon which all 3 samples agreed suggests the emer- 
gence of a personality continuum along the dimension 
of interpersonal dependence-independence, with 3 
clusters of the variables falling at botli extremes and 
an indeterminant intermediate position. The judg- 
mental question of whether the need scores are, in 
fact, relatively independent may not yet be answered 
affirmatively.—Journal. abstract. 

10158. Trentini, Giancarlo. Contributo speri- 
mentale alla validazione del test di Rosenzweig. 
[Experimental contribution to validate Rosenzweig's 
test.) Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, 
No. 25, 255-271.—Rosenzweig's Picture Frustration 
Study is resistant to simulation or alteration, a result 
that adds to the test’s validity.—L. L'Abate. 

10159, Trentini, Giancarlo. Analisi sperimentale 
sul “faking”: Un aspetto trascurato della valida- 
zione dei tests. [Experimental analysis of faking: 
An ignored esi of test validation.] Contributi 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 397-413.— 
Anonymity did not change the direction of results on 
Rosenzweig's Picture Frustration Study.—L. L'Abate. 

10160. Vandenhout, R. Het zich anders voor- 
doen op een als selectietest gebruikte persoonlij- 
kheidsvragenlijst. [Assumed personality in answer- 
ing a questionnaire used as a selection test.] Tijdschrift 
voor psycho-medisch-sociaal werk, 1964, 11(3), 103- 
120.— The Berger's questionnaire was administered to 
1971 Belgian soldiers by a military E, a civilian E, 
an anonymous E, in a motivation-stimulating presenta- 
tion. The results showed the influence of social de- 
sirability.—R. Piret. 

10161. Van der Ven, A. H. G. S. Een curve 
analyse van de Bourdon-Wiersma test. [A work 
curve analysis of the Bourdon-Wiersma Test.] 
Nederlands Tijschrift voor de Psychologie, 1964, 19 
(3), 300-308.—The Bourdon-Wiersma work curve 
was analysed by means of factor analysis. The results 
were compared with a similar analysis of the Kraepelin 
Test. Particular emphasis was on performance in- 
crease and subsequent decrease, as is typical of such 
curves.—J. C. Brengelmann. 

10162. Van Riemsdijk, J. Op weg naar herwaar- 
dering van Rorschach's test. [Towards a reap- 
preciation of the Rorschach test.] Nederlands Tijd- 
schrift voor de Psychologie, 1964, 19(3), 286-299.— 
The main criticisms of the Rorschach test are dis- 
cussed and it's future potential is cautiosly appraised. 
Several methodological points, rarely made, are pro- 
posed in support of continuing research with this 
technique.—J. C. Brengelmann, 

10163. Walker, Ronald E., Farrell, Gary E., Mc- 
Carthy, Winifred J., & Baur, Lynne M. (Loyola 
U.) Sex of examiner as a variable in IES test 
performance of college males. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 195-198.—32 male Ss were 

tested by a male E and 30 males were tested by a 
female E on the IES Test. The hypothesis was that 
the male examiner would obtain significantly higher 
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impulse scores and significantly lower superego scores 
on the IES subtests than would the female. The hy- 
pothesis was not supported. Comparisons were made 
between the subtest scores obtained by the male Ss 
in this study and those of female Ss in a previous 
investigation.—Journal abstract. 

10164. Watson, Charles G. (State Ս. Iowa) 
WAIS error types in schizophrenics and organics. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 527-530.— The 
differences in the frequencies with which 4 WAIS 
error types appeared in the protocols of hospitalized 
schizophrenic and brain-damaged patients were an- 
alyzed at 2 length-of-hospital levels. At the low- 
hospitalization level, Inadequate Attempts were more 
frequent among organics while No Attempts were 
more common to schizophrenics. However, there 
were no differences at the high-hospitalization level. 
The hospitalization length-diagnosis interaction made 
the usefulness of the error types as convenient diag- 
nostic tools questionable. Several theoretical implica- 
tions were considered.—Journal abstract. 

10165. Weiss, A. A. (Hadassah Hebrew Մ. 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) The Weigl-Goldstein- 
Scheerer Color-Form Sorting Test: Classification 
of performance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20 (1), 103-107.—The Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer 
Color-Form Sorting Test (WGS) was administered 
to 71 normal children. Total scores decreased with 
increasing age and a significantly positive relationship 
between level of performance, age and intelligence 
was noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10166. Weiss, David J., Dawis, Rene Մ., Eng- 
land, George W., & Lofguist, Lloyd H. Construct 
validation studies of the Minnesota Importance 
Questionnaire. Minnesota Studies in Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 1964, No. 41, 1-75.—From intercor- 
relations between the Minnesota Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire and the Minnesota Importance Question- 
naire is concluded that job satisfaction on several 
dimensions is a function of the correspondence be- 
tween need and reinforcement. This conclusion sup- 
ports a proposition derived from a theory of work 
adjustment.—L. L'Abate. 

10167. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Lubin, Bernard. 
(A. Einstein Med. Cent. Philadelphia, Pa.) Norma- 
tive data for the Multiple Affect Adjective Check 
List. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 438.—The 
means and standard deviations for the Anxiety, De- 
pression and Hostility scales of the Multiple Affect 
Adjective Check List in 2 normal samples and 5 psy- 
chiatric patient samples are listed. Most of the pa- 
tient samples were significantly higher on the scales 
than one or both of the normal samples. 1 sample of 
patients tested at the end of drug treatment scored at 
the normal level on the Anxiety and Hostility scales. 
—Author abstract. 
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10168. Andrews, Frank M. (U. Michigan) Fac- 
7555 Ee fie , of creative ability 
ientists. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33 (1), 
140-152.—The following social ee e exi 
ables were expected to affect the relationship between 
creative ability and creative performance: strength of 
motivation, probability of deciding to communicate 
ideas, adequacy of communication channels, and prob- 
ability of ideas being received. A test of these hy- 
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sidering 


Appley. 

10169. Beardsley, Monroe C. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
On the creation of art. Journal of Aesthetics & 
Art Criticism, 1965, 23(3), 291-304—A considera- 
tion of that portion of the creative process which oc- 
curs after the original inceptive element. The author 
criticizes the rival propulsive and finalistic theories 
and finally settles on a development of Vincent 
Thomas’ notion that “creation is a self-correcting 
process, in which the artist constantly redirects his 
aims.”—P. Թ. Farnsworth, 


10170. Brown, G. I. (U. California) A second 
study in the tea of gc Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 1965, 35(1), 39-54.—A method is 
presented for the teaching of “creativity” through the 
development of a theory of "sub-selves" within the in- 
dividual's total personality structure.—C. M. Franks. 


10171. Edwards, Meredith Payne, & Tyler, 
Leona E. (U. Oregon) Intelligence, creativity, 
and achivement in a nonselective public junior 
high school. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1965, 56(2), 96-99.—2 creativity tests from the Tor- 
rance battery were administered to 181 9th-grade 
students along with the School and College Achieve- 
ment Test (SCAT) and Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress (STEP) batteries. A high-SCAT 
group consisting of Ss scoring in the upper 3rd on 
SCAT but not on creativity was compared with a 
high-creativity group consisting of Ss scoring in the 
upper 3rd on creativity but not on SCAT. The high- 
SCAT group was superior on both school grade-point 
average and ST scores. To test Torrance's 
threshold hypothesis, a twice talented group, high on 
both SCAT and creativity, was compared with the 
high-SCAT group. These 2 groups did not differ in 
STEP scores, but the twice talented group was sig- 
nificantly lower than the high-SCAT group on grade- 
point average.—J ournal abstract. 


10172. Kohn, P. M. (York U., Canada) Seren- 
dipity on the move: Towards a measure of intel- 
lectual motivation. Canadian Psychologist, 1965, 6 
(1), 20-31.—Intellectual motivation is defined in 
terms of the intrinsic reward value to an individual 
of problem-solving activity and successful problem- 
solution. Its implications for persistence on, and 
self-exposure to problems are briefly considered. IM 
scores correlate highly with persistence on an impos- 
sible scrambled-sentence problem.—P. D. M cCormack. 


10173. Lindgren, Henry Շ., & Lindgren, Fred- 
rica. (San Francisco State Coll) Brainstorming 
and orneriness as facilitators of creativity. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 577-583.—When 173 
Ss were assigned the task of writing captions for 
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cartoons in a J-stage experiment in which they brain- 
stormed alone, then in small groups, and finally alone, 
the level of creativity of responses was higher in the 
Jrd as contrasted with the lst ee, The 
t of oduced in the Jrd phase was 
significantly higher or women, but not for men. 
Level of creativity, but not the number of responses, 


on 8 
-choice questionnaire consisting of pairs of self- 
evaluative adjectives scored in terms of choices made 


10174, Mackworth, Norman H. (Harvard U.) 
Co Tara American Psychologist, 1965, 20(1), 
51-66.—Some ways of looking at scientific originality 
y far “the most usual way for an 
origin to start is in exactly 1 brain, The 
individual inventor is often more important than any 

A Distinctions 
problem finders are pre- 
sented in the text and summarized in a table; the 
Se, dimensions of distinction 1 definition, 
objective, method, and outcome. Major sections are: 
Problem solver and problem finder. The individual 
and the institute. Conclusions. “Originality and in- 
dividuality are badly needed in science. . . . Intel- 
lectual honesty is required in the sense of willingness 
to take a chance on the tougher problems as well as 
the easier ones." Make some mistakes and admit 
them; more promising problems may be found in the 
failures; naive productivity is more desirable than 
sophisticated sterility—S. J. Lachman, 

10175. McEwan, Peter J. M. (Rhodes-Living- 
stone Inst., Lusaka, N. Rhodesia) te and in- 

ce. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 4(1), 8-13--Ճ study of the pattern 
and causes of IQ distribution among European chil- 
dren in Rhodesia, born in 1949, supports 
the hypothesis that a relationship exists between a 
climatic factor and intelligence. When language, age, 
and location of school were 
all held constant, a significant difference in 1Q score 


Evidence was produced to discountenance the rele- 


vance of either selective m Ն. or greater-test- 
sophistication, in the case of children from Britain, in 


a different position, also purported to demonstrate an 
Kader, between climate and intelligence—J ournal 
stract. 


10176. Olshin, George M. (New York State U. 
Coll., Buffalo) The relationship among selected 
subject variables and level of creativity. Excep- 
tional Children, 1965, 31(9), 488-489.— These vari- 
ables were intelligence level, chronological age level, 
and sex. 3 nonverbal and 6 verbal tasks were used to 
measure level of creativity. Some of the findings 
were: generally, chronological age level was related 
to creativity level on the verbal tasks, but not on the 
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nonverbal ones. On most oí the verbal tasks the 
younger Ss had lower means than the older Ss. On 
all the nonverbal tasks the older and younger Ss had 
equivalent means. Generally, sex was not related to 
creativity level. J. A. Lücker. 


10177. Poulsen, Henrik. (Military Psychol. Serv- 
ice, Kgbenhavn, Denmark) A theoretical discus- 
sion of some a of the concepts of intelli- 
gence. Nordisk Psykologi, 16(6), 1964, 259-272.— 
Elaborates Stern's definition of intelligence which 
is general ability in behavioral adjustment to new 
situations and problems, by thinking. Behavioral 
adjustment is considered as that of various degrees of 
complexity which is led through various kinds of 
information. Intelligence is then redefined as that 
ability to compile relevant information by complex 
knowing processes regarded as needed by inadequate 
conditions for guiding and releasing complex be- 
havior, Intelligence tests for babies, the problem of 
different types of intelligence, the difference between 
intelligence and intelligent behavior, are discussed 
as well as the relationship between intelligence con- 
cepts and insight.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


10178. Price, B. Marian, & Bell, B. Graham. 
(Claremont U. Coll.) The relationship of chrono- 
logical age, mental age, IQ and sex to divergent 
thinking test. Journal of Psychological Researches, 
1965, 9(1), 1-9.—Although there appears to be a 
relationship between IQ and creativity, this relation- 
ship is by no means a simple linear function. In 
some cases, e.g. figure production, the relationship 
appears to be curvilinear; whereas, in most other in- 
stances, there seems to be a discontinuous relation- 
ship. “The implication of this relationship is that the 
person with an 1Օ of less than 130 may not be able to 
express his creativity, whereas the person with an IQ 
of 130 or higher may be able to express his creativity 
in a meaningful way. As one might expect, creativity 
pi^ to increase with both CA and MA,”—U. 

'areek. 


10179. Mackler, Bernard, & Shontz, Franklin C. 
(U. Kansas) Creativity: Theoretical and meth- 
odological considerations. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(2), 217-238.—The 1st section of the review 
covers all major theoretical formulations of creativity 
and the 2nd section presents research and methodo- 
logical problems inherent in the assessment of creativ- 
ity. The theoretical views presented include: psy- 
choanalytic, associationistic, Gestalt, existential, inter- 
personal, and trait. Comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween theories are made when appropriate. Research 
stemming from these theoretical viewpoints stressed 
the kinds of creativity measures developed and uti- 
lized. Torrance, Guilford, and Getzels and Jackson’s 
works are emphasized. The last section deals with 
a major obstacle of research in this field, the valida- 
tion of measures to suitable criteria. (55 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


10180. Skager, Rodney W., Schultz, Charles B., 
& Klein, Stephen P. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Quality and quantity of accomplishments as meas- 
ures of creativity. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 56(1), 31-39.—Criterion measures of crea- 
tivity based on biographical information can be 
scored for the number of accomplishments (Quantity) 
or for level of a single most outstanding accomplish- 
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ment (Quality). The meaningfulness of this distinc- 
tion is dependent upon the intercorrelation of the 
scores and their differential correlations with other 
variables, An activities questionnaire, composed of 
items describing achievements of a creative type, was 
developed for use as a criterion instrument in research 
on creativity. For a sample of entering college fresh- 
men (total N — 292) Quality and Quantity scores 
were significantly correlated, but Quality was more 
highly related to academic aptitude whereas Quantity 
was more highly related to a measure of intellectual 
stimulation in the home.—Journal abstract. 


10181. Smith, Ewart E., & White, Helen L. 
(Serendipity Assoc, Los Angeles, Calif.) Wit, 
creativity, and sarcasm. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1965, 49(2), 131-134.—A study was con- 
ducted using 156 airmen at their base to test the hy- 
potheses that wit and creativity are positively cor- 
related; that defensiveness and creativity are nega- 
tively correlated; and that wits are effective leaders. 
The effect of sarcastic versus nonsarcastic wit were 
explored. The Ist 2 hypotheses were supported. 
Wits were not effective leaders but were associated 
with less defensiveness and more effective group prob- 
lem-solving. Most of the positive relationships with 
wit were found, more specifically, to be associated 
with sarcastic wit.—Journal abstract. 


10182. Stroup, Francis, & Pielstick, N. L. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Motor ability and creativ- 
ity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 76-78. 
—97 6th grade boys were given a battery of 4 tests 
of creativity and the Iowa Revision of the Brace Test 
for elementary boys. Product-moment correlations 
were computed between the Brace Test scores (motor 
ability) and creativity scores for fluency, flexibility, 
originality and elaboration. None of the coefficients 
was significant at the .05 level of confidence. Possible 
reasons for negative findings are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


10183. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent State Ս.) 
Multiple achievement battery and repeated meas- 
urements: A postscript to three studies on crea- 
tive thinking. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
367-375.—The data from 3 earlier studies on the 
interrelationships among creative thinking, intelli- 
gence, and school achievement among secondary and 
elementary students were re-analyzed. The assump- 
tion in the earlier reports of statistical independence 
among subtest scores on multiple achievement bat- 
teries was questioned in this paper and the data 
treated as repeated measurements. In 3 out of 4 
analyses involved, the original findings were upheld 
even when the assumption of dependence was applied. 
Implications of the findings for both research in crea- 
tive thinking and psychological measurement in gen- 
eral were discussed. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


10184. Zimmerman, Wayne Տ. (California State 
U., Los Angeles) Statistical problems and some 
related issues in the selection of items for tests of 
creativity. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1964, 1(2), 93-96.—Among the problems involved in 
the measurement of creativity are criterion definition, 
factorial complexity, and available testing time. 
Question is raised about the relationshisp of creativity 
to excellence in the performing arts, sophistication, 
and sexual frustration.—L. S. Kogan, 
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PrnsoNALITY MEASUREMENT 


10185. Calvi, Gabriele. e s ne 
gramma IARD. [The “G” test for the ARD pro- 
gram.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, 
No. 26, 85-167.—Rationale, standardization, and 
norms of a nonverbal intelligence test for boys be- 
tween 11 and 15 yr. of age.—L. L’Abate. 


10186. Cattell, R. B., Radcliffe, J. A., & Sweney, 
A.B. (Ս. Illinois) The nature and measurement 
of components of Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1963, 68(1), 49-211.—The structure of 
components among objective measures of motivation 
strength in children is compared with that of adults. 
Over 65 Ss were evaluated; 34 were factor analyzed 
as reflected in 25 devices to secure 6 Ist- order factors 
(id, or wishful needs, ego, or reality-tried and ad- 
justed needs, superego or ideal-self needs, physiolog- 
ical unconscious needs, repressed complexes, anxiety- 
urgency, and present stimulation) and 4 2nd-order 
factors (integrated motivation, unintegrated motiva- 
tion, physiological autonomic reactivity, and a conflict 
component). The Motivation Analysis Test (MAT) 
and the School Motivation Analysis Test ( MAT) 
are also described.—Y. 4. Glebas. 


10187. Cieutat, Victor J. (Louisiana State U.) 
Examiner differences with the Stanford-Binet IQ. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 317-318.— 
This report evaluates E differences in administeri 
the Stanford-Binet. Es tested 243 child Ss of 
sexes. There were significant differences among Es; 
a cluster of 2 or 3 “high testers,” 1 “low tester, and 
4 or 5 in the mid-range, was suggested by t tests. An 
analysis of variance showed that sex of Ss was not a 
significant factor but female Es elicited significantly 
higher IQs than male Es. There was an interaction 
between sex of Es and sex of Ss; Es elicited higher 
means from Ss not of their own sex.—Ji - 
stract. 

10188. Comrey, Andrew L., Meschieri, Luigi; 
Misti, Rafaello, & Nencini, Rodolfo. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) A comparison of 
factor structure in American and Italian subjects. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1 
(3), 257-261.—Earlier investigations have been de- 
voted to developing a set of factors to describe per- 
sonality in American Ss. This study was an attempt 
to determine if similar results would be obtained using 
Italian Տտ. An Italian-language version of an Eng- 
lish-language factored ersonality test was adminis- 
tered to 307 volunteer Italians. Factor analysis was 
used to select items best defining each of 28 personal- 
ity dimensions. Total scores over these item groups 
were intercorrelated along with 2 validation scales, 
age and sex. Factor analysis of this 32 X 32 correla- 
tion matrix produced a factor solution with substantial 
similarity to that for American Ss.—Journal abstract. 


10189. Craig, W. J. (University Hosp., Suska- 
toon, England) Objective measures of thinking 
integrated with psychiatric symptoms. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 539-546.—Considering 
(1) overinclusion to be related to symptoms of para- 
noia, delusions, thought-disorder, and ideas of refer- 
ence, and (2) retardation of speed to be related to de- 
pression and slowness, scores for 66 patients were 
examined on 11 tests of these dimensions. 38 variables 
in rotated principal components gave these factors: 
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ine «ի concept formation, and conceptual 
retardation. overinclusion hypothesis was con- 
firmed except for ideas of reference. Overinclusion 
and retardation defined as symptom entities provided 
better differentiation on factor scores than did the 
diagnoses of schizophrenia depression. It was pro- 
posed that generalization and mental speed have à 
curvilinear relationship in which the extremes are 
directly related to symptoms of disordered thinking 
and depression —Jowrnal abstract. 


10190. Crandall, James E. (New York State 
U. Coll., Oswego) relationships among sex, 
anxiety, and conservatism of t. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(1), 99-107.—The short form 
of the MA scale was administered to 96 students in 
introductory psychology. Ss were classified as High 
or Low SA to their score and also by sex. 
Tasks involved 2 types of judgmental conservatism. 
Men showed less ual conservatism (Petti- 
ge CMT Width Test) than women, who were, 

general, conservative on a task of evaluative 
judgment. The relation of anxiety to conservatism 
was the same for both types of tasks, though anxiety 
was associated with opposite effects for the 2 sexes.— 
D. G. Appley. Li 


the final report of an Office of Naval Research project. 
The original monograph is reproduced in this edition 
with the more recent developments in the field repre- 
sented in “a bibliography, a chapter surveying recent 
trends and developments, and several pertinent papers 
by others.” Decision theory, to the authors, “is more 
important as a point of view than as a source of 
formal mathematical techniques for developing and 
applying tests.” The book attempts to restate the 
problems of testing in terms of modern decision the- 
ory and is aimed at those in educational and psycho- 
logical measurement and personnel management. The 
main body of the report provides an overall grasp of 
concepts and results with the appendices containing 
the mathematical argument.—4. J. Kubany. 


10192. Dizney, Henry F., & Yamamoto, Kaoru. 
մառ State U.) Note on effects of practice and 

tigue in gro of intelligence and achieve- 
ment. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 537-538. 
—Intelligence and achievement tests were given in 
immedate succession to 600 4th and 600 7th graders 
under 2 sequential orders. The effects of fatigue and 
practice were examined. Order effects were found 
on both tests for 7th graders but not for 4th graders. 
The results do not seem to be explained by either 
simple fatigue or practice. Journal abstract. 


10193, Endicott, N. A., & Endicott, Jean. (State 
U. New York, Downstate Med. Cent.) The relation. 
ship between Rorschach Flexor and Extensor M 
responses and the MMPI. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 388-389.—90 psychiatric Ss 
were given the Rorchach and the MMPI. Flexor M, 
extensor M, flexor-extensor M, and unclassified M 
were correlated with MMPI T scores. No significant 
differences were reported and the results failed to 
replicate previous findings by Taulbee.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 
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10194. Eysenck, H. J., & Levey A. (Ս. London) 
Alternation in choice behavior and extraversion. 
Life Sciences, 1965, 4(1), 115-119.—A reliable choice 
alternation test was given to 48 Ss in which S could 
alternate looking at 1 or other of 2 picture postcards 
(naintings) chosen by him from 100 cards. He was 
scored for average time spent on each presentation, 
both on the original test and on a repetition, using 
2 other pictuers chosen in a similar manner. Extra- 
verted Ss were expected and found to have shorter 
alternation periods, particularly at the beginning of 
each test; alternation periods lengthened during each 
test, from Test 1 to Test 2, and correlations between 
E and alternation period decreased as the test went 
on.—S. B. Coslett. 

10195. Fanshel, David, Hylton, Lydia, & Bor- 
gatta, Edgar F. (Columbia U.) A study of be- 
havior disorders of children in residential treat- 
ment centers. Journal of Psychological Studies, 
1963, 14(1), 1-23.—A venues for expansion of the 
study of behavioral disorders of children are sug- 
gested. From empirical data, 10 clusters based on 
factor analytic study are utilized to build descriptive 
rating scores. Parallel scores are examined for dif- 
ferent types of professional and nonprofessional raters, 
and questions of validity and reliability are considered. 
Background characteristcis are examined in relation 
to the behavioral scores. Some consistency of find- 
ings is reported, but this occurs more in the structure 
of the instruments than in the parallel examination of 
subsamples. Journal abstract. 

10196. Frederick, Calvin J. (Pomona Coll.) 
Some phenomena affecting handwriting analysis. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 (1), 211-218.— 
This investigation was designed to explore some of 
the phenomenological aspects of the present status of 
handwriting analysis, as an expressive technique 
largely. The significant clues which one uses at this 
stage in analyzing the handwriting are apt to be some- 
thing in the content, rather than the actual handwrit- 
ing itself. The most significant results thus far seem 
to depend on clinical skill stemming from assaying 
content of the writing productions, more than the 
handwriting itself. They cannot be said to rule out 
the value of cues from the handwriting per se, but at 
present handwriting is still in the realm of many 
projective techniques in that objective and measurable 
clues currently employed for handwriting analysis do 
not seem reliable.—Jowrnal abstract. 


10197. Honigfeld, Gilbert; Platz, Arthur, & 
Gillis, Roderic D. Verbal style and personality: 
Authoritarianism. Journal of Communication, 1964, 
14(4), 215-218—The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether the caution attributed to authori- 
tarian individuals would be manifested in the “style” 
adopted by Ss in response to a test of verbal habits, 
the Cloze technique. F-scale scores obtained from 27 
college Ss were used to divide the class into high and 
low authoritarian groups. Ss completed 6 Cloze 
passages. The high-F group left a significantly 
greater number of blanks than did the low-F group. 
“The data were interpreted in terms of Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s hypothesis that the authoritarian person 
tends to adopt a relatively unimaginative approach 
in resolving ambiguity.”—D. E. Meister. 


10198. Hooper, Douglas, & Padden, Dorothy. 
Psychiatric roles and their meaning. British Jour- 
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nal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 35- 
38.—Analysis of patterns of meaning ascribed to so- 
cial positions in real-life situations is important but 
difficult. The semantic differential technique provides 
the flexibility and meaningfulness which other tests 
lack, and its use is demonstrated in the results ob- 
tained from 11 nurses with specialized experience in 
a mental hospital ward.—Journal abstract. 


10199, Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
Measurable test attitudes as estimates of individual 
retest reliability. Journal of Psychological Studies, 
1962, 13(1), 3-9.—2 hypotheses were tested: (1) 
Test Objectivity is a predictor of person reliability 
and (2) Test Consistency is a predictor of retest con- 
sistency. Person reliability is defined as the correla- 
tion of a person with himself on two different occa- 
sions for a group of scores. Retest consistency is the 
tendency of individual retest differences to be uniform 
for a set of scores. It is proportionate to the recip- 
rocal of individual retest variance. Test Objectivity 
is defined as an automatic (non-deliberate) tendency 
to respond realistically to items. Test Consistency is 
the tendency to respond in the same way to items 
which measure the same personality trait. Both 
hypotheses were verified for samples of high school 
boys and girls.—Journal abstract. 


10200. Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
The problem of individual appraisal of personality 
with large test batteries. Journal of Psychological 
Studies, 1961, 12(6), 261-271—An attempt is made 
to resolve the frustrating confusion apt to occur in the 
practical use of a large test battery of personality 
traits. Attention is Ist directed to previous experi- 
ence and research with the use of small sets of vari- 
ables. Previously, primary stress has been placed on 
pattern analysis, which can be handled analytically or 
by systematic inspection. After pointing out pitfalls 
of pattern analysis, the kind of information needed to 
deal with large test batteries is summarized. Pro- 
cedures are exemplified in relation to vocational in- 
terests and personality traits. A complete syndromal 
profile chart is presented fo rthe Jenkins Global Per- 
sonality Inventory.—Journal abstract. 


10201. Kieferle, Dawn A., & Sechrest, Lee. Ef- 
fects of alterations in personal constructs. Journal 
of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(4), 173-178.—A 
group of college students were given the Role Con- 
struct Repertory Test, and about 2 wk. later were 
retested on that part of the task which requires S to 
state whether each of a series of figures known to him 
does or does not possess each construct elicited by the 
test. For the 2nd testing special lists were prepared 
for each S which contained some his original con- 
structs, several of which had been systematically al- 
tered by the substitution of logical synonyms for the 
original terms, Additionally, each S was given con- 
structs to use which he had not given on the RCRT. 
The results indicated some reliability for the RCRT 
task; that when the Ss are required to make use of 
constructs which they have not given, they are quite 
likely to employ them in a manner highly similar to 
their use of their own constructs. The results may 
reflect the operation of a general evaluative dimension 
in the trait judgments.—Journal abstract, 


10202. Leitzke, Jacque, & Mehlman Benjamin. 
(Kent State Ս.) Psychological health ee con- 
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formity. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12 
(2), 87-95.—An investigation of students’ reactions 
to group pressures in laboratory-structured situation 
after they had been rated as secure-insecure, and 
autonomous-nonautonomous by the administration of 
the Riesman Questionnaire and the Maslow S-I In- 
ventory. Applying the Mann-Whitney U-Test to the 
data, it was concluded that results (statistically sig- 
nificant) were a function mainly of the type of per- 
sonality the S brought to the experimental situation. 
—Journal abstract. 

10203. Lindzey, Gardner. (Ս. Texas) Seer 
versus sign. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1965, 1(1), 17-26.—TAT, protocols from 
homosexual and normal college Ss and homosexual 
and normal prisoners were employed in 2 consecutive 
studies concerned with clinical and actuarial predic- 
tion. In the Ist study a clinician blindly predicted the 
criterion from TAT protocols with 95% accuracy. 
20 objective TAT indices, when combined after-the- 
fact using actuarial methods, functioned nearly as well 
as the clinician. When applied to the prison popula- 
tion, the actuarial methods were totally ineffective, 
while 2 clinicians were more successful in predicting 
the criterion, (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


10204. Maddi, Salvatore R., Propst, Barbara S. 
& Feldinger, Irwin. (U. Chicago) Three expres- 
sions of the need for variety. Journal of Perso 
ity, 1965, 33(1), 82-98.—Part of a programmatic in- 
vestigation to determine the construct validity of some 
ideas growing out of Fiske and Maddi's work on need 
for variety. This study aimed to measure and study 
correlationally 3 rationally distinct forms of the 
need for variety as expressed in thematic apperception 
(62 male Ss). The relationships among the 3 fantasy 
measures—novelty of productions, curiosity, and de- 
sire for novelty—were consistent with assuming that 
they represent different forms of the need for variety. 
In addition, novelty of productions correlated posi- 
tively with complexity and internal exploration, and 
negatively with external exploration. Curiosity cor- 
related positively with external exploration and nAch, 
and negatively with nonverbal productivity. Evi- 
dence for discriminant validity was also obtained.— 
D. G. Appley. 

10205. McCall, John N. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) “Masculine striving” as a clue to skilled- 
trade interests. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(2), 106-109.—A. new verification scale for 
the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory (MVII) 
was hypothesized to serve as a Masculinity-Feminin- 
ity scale when Ss answer honestly. Verification 
scores were compared for 117 Ss who took the MVII 
under normal instructions and under instructions to 
affect a masculine- or a feminine-oriented boy of 16. 
Most of the Ss were arts and science college freshmen, 
14 were females, and 11 were still in high school. 
With the normal set, males scored higher than skilled 
tradesmen, below the mean for chance derived scores, 
and far below the females. Both males and females 
with a masculine set scored low, the same as trades- 
men. Males with a feminine set scored the same as 
females under a normal set, but females with a fem- 
inine set averaged the same as chance.—Journal 
abstract. 


10206. Meehl, Paul E. 


(U. Minnesota) Seer 
over sign: The first good example. 


Journal of Ex- 
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perimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(1), 27- 
32—Prof. Lindzey's study is the Ist which demon- 
strates a clear superiority of the clinical judge over 
formalized (actuarial) methods of data combination. 
These clinicians’ superiority lay in validity general- 
ization, the semi-objectified “signs” derived from re- 
search on college students having negligible validity 
singly and collectively when applied to a population 
of maximum-security prison inmates. The data indi- 
cate that the clinical experts were not employing the 
“signs” reported in the research literature. Because 
of their atypicality and the crucial role played by mov- 
ing to a very different population, the findings should 
not be generalized to other prediction tasks, kinds of 
data, or an unselected population of clinicians.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 


10207. Melametsá, Leevi. (Ս. Jyvaskyla, Fin- 
land) The influence of training on the level of 
test performance and the factor structure of intel- 
ligence tests. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 6(1), 19-25.—An attempt was made to study 
whether it is possible by specific training on 1 test to 
produce changes in the level of performance on sim- 
iar tests and in the factor structure of a set of in- 
telligence tests. Considerable improvement occurred 
in the level of performance on the test on which train- 
ing was given, but no significant transfer effects to 
the performance on the other tests were found. Slight 
differentiation was observed in the factor structure.— 
Journal. abstract. 


10208. Mitchell, James V., Jr. (U. Rochester) 
Self-family perceptions related to self-acceptance, 
manifest anxiety, and neuroticism. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1963, 56(5), 236-242.—To 
examine relationships existing between perceptions of 
one's self within the family setting and the personality 
variables of self-acceptance, manifest anxiety, and 
neuroticism, 145 college women were given the Bills' 
Index of Adjustment and Values, a personality inven- 
tory of the "True-False" variety, and a l4-item 
multiple-choice inventory of perecptions of self, fam- 
ily, and selí-within-family. Results indicated that 
self-acceptance is influenced appreciably by a satisfy- 
ing and congenial family life, while the development 
of anxiety and neurotic symptoms result from a feel- 
ing 01 failure to meet standards rather than a dissatis- 
faction with family life. A satisfying family life may 
not only facilitate self-acceptance, but may also in- 
crease motivation for school work.—Y. A. Glebas. 


10209. Mueller, William J., & Grater, Harry A. 
(Michigan State U.) Aggression conflict, anxiety, 
and ego strength. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 29(2), 130-134.—Aggression conflict 
scores were obtained for 95 university female and 86 
male Ss. Conflict scores were derived from Ss’ re- 
sponses to a group of concepts presented in the form 
of a semantic differential. Ss were considered to 
have aggression conflict if Ss described aggression as 
active and potent but negatively evaluated it. Results 
for females were in the hypothesized direction. 
Female Ss with aggression conflict scored higher on 
fanifest anxiety (p DI) and lower on ego strength 
(p <.05) than nonconflicted Ss. The responses of 
conflicted male Ss were not found to be significantly 
related to either experimental variable. It was sug- 
gested that findings regarding female Ss may be use- 
ful for process-analysis-type research and that further 
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descriptive work be undertaken regarding meaning of 
sex differences.—Journal abstract. 

10210. Nagera, Humberto. The developmental 
profile: Notes on some practical considerations re- 
garding its use. In Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, 
Heinz Hartmann, & Marianne Kris (Eds.) The psy- 
choanalytic study of the child: XVIII. (see 39: 
1352) 511-540.— The Profile is defined as a metapsy- 
chological way of thinking and of organizing clinical 
material within the psychoanalytic frame of reference. 
Its use is illustrated in the study of an 11 yr. old boy 
showing neurotic conflicts with regression to the anal 
and oral levels, symptom formation, and marked ego 
restrictions.—J. L. Khanna. 

10211. Peterson, Donald R. (U. Illinois) Scope 
and generality of verbaly defined personality fac- 
tors. Psychological Review, 1965, 72(1), 48-59.— 
Available evidence suggests that the most dependable 
dimensions drawn from conventional factor analyses 
of ratings and questionnaires are simple, familiar 
dimensions of broad semantic scope. It also appears 
that most of the initially obscure, apparently more 
precise, more narrowly defined factors many in- 
vestigators claim to have revealed are either trivial, 
artifactual, capricious, or all 3. "Verbal descriptions 
of personality were reduced to 2 factors, and the 2 
factors were reduced to 2 ratings, 1 concerning per- 
ceived adjustment and the other related to introver- 
sion-extraversion. Convergent and discriminant va- 
lidities for the 2 simple ratings are evidently equal 
or superior to those for any of the more cumbersome 
and expensive questionnaires and rating schedules 
examined in the review.—Journal abstract. 


10212. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll.) A 
note of the inconsistency of measures of need 
achievement. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 
13(3), 170-171.—3 measures of achievement motiva- 
tion were intercorrelated: the n-Ach scale of the 
EPPS, the Achievement Imagery scale of the Iowa 
Picture Interpretation Test, and the Achievement 
Scale of the Page Fantasy Scale. No substantial in- 
terrelations were found.—Journal abstract. 


10213. Riddle, C. W. (Punjab U. India) Non- 
verbal aptitude testing among Punjabi students. 
Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 1(2), 126-135.— 
Analysis of the results of tests of Abstract Reason- 
ing, Numerical Ability and Space Relations adminis- 
tered to more than 1000 students in higher secondary 
schools showed that nonverbal tests have inherent 
limitations. In general, the boys make higher score 
than do the girls if the means are compared. This 
holds true of the testing except for the 10 class in 
which the girls score is a point higher than that of 
the boys. The boys coming from smaller towns and 
villages not only do as well in Abstract Reasoning but 
do considerably better in spatial Relations. While the 
village girls of the 8th class do almost as well as the 
town girls on Space Relation Test, they are not as 
well on the Abstract Reasoning Test. The results by 
religious communities do not show the Sikh boy as 
having an advantage in Space Relations ability over 
the Hindu and Christian boys. In 8th class the Sikh 
boy has a 76 point higher score. However, at the 
10th class level it is the Christian boy who has a 5 
point advantage in his mean score over either the 
Hindu or the Sikh. The Chritian girl is consistently 
lower than the other girls.—U. Pareek. 
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10214. Segal, S. J., & Szabo, Ք. Identification in 
two vocations: Accountants and creative writers. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(3), 252-255. 
he responses of 15 accounting students and 15 
creative writing students to Sentence Completion 
Test items measuring attitudes toward parents, peo- 
ple in general and authority were compared. Creative 
writing students expressed negative reactions to par- 
ents and people in general and were more questioning 
of rules and regulations. Significant differences were 
found in 12 of the 16 instances.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10215. Seifert, Theodor. (Skyttevigen 18 A, 
Saltsjöbaden, Sweden) Faktorenanalyse einiger 
Schriftmerkmale. [Factor analysis of some hand- 
writing characteristics.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
& angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(4), 645-666.— 
A correlation table of handwriting characteristics was 
factor-analyzed and the results rotated according to 
a form-space-movement hypothesis. These 3 aspects 
proved to be important but not sufficient as descriptive 
categories. Movement, for instance, can be further 
differentiated into drive, intensity, coordination, ex- 
pansion, and direction (centripetal and centrifugal). 
V. J. Koppitz. 

10216. Stone, LeRoy A., & Chambers, Andrew, 
Jr. (Mental Health Res. Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, 
Wash.) The distribution of measured adult intel- 
ligence in a state psychiatric hospital population. 
Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 27-29.—A large sample of 
state hospital psychiatric patients (1429 females and 
1145 males) was studied regarding the distribution of 
measured adult intelligence. The Shipley Scale was 
used as the intellectual measure. No sizeable differ- 
ences were observed between the sex groups. The 
average IQ observed was 101.84 with a SD of 10.90. 
The degree of skewness in the IQ distribution was 
negligible. The height of the distribution, however, 
was markedly platykurtic. A pronounced biomodality 
was evident, the primary modal point was 99 while 
the secondary modal point was 108. The results were 
compared with previous findings.—Journal abstract. 

10217, Thumin, Frederick J. Personality charac- 
teristics of diverse occupational groups. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(5), 468-470.—MMPI 
results of 54 advertising men and 44 engineers were 
compared. Overall personality profiles were surpris- 
ingly similar. Patterns appeared to reflect self-con- 
fidence, enthusiasm, ability to present oneself in a 
favorable light. The 2 groups differ significantly on 
7 of the scales.—R. J. Baldauf. 


10218. Thurston, John R., Brunclik, Helen L., & 
Finn, Patricia A. (Wisconsin State Coll.) The 
relation of MMPI scores to personality and 
achievement levels of student nurses. Journal of 
Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(2), 75-86.—Student 
withdrawals from nursing education programs have 
been reported to vary from 25-51%, representing a 
loss of effort, money, and material resources to the 
school, and to the individual student. This study used 
the MMPI in research on this problem on 146 senior 
and junior student nurses in 3 schools of nursing plus 
ratings on 9 personality characteristics by Faculty 
Committees. “The inconsistent results obtained for 
the 3 schools sampled indicates the invalidity of the 
routine use of the MMPI alone for personality ap- 
praisal of nursing students or of predicting achieve- 
ment or later withdrawal The trend for students 
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scoring high on many of the MMPI scales to have 
poorer personalities suggests further work in this 
area to overcome the problem of withdrawals from 
such programs.—Journal abstract. 


10219. Varma, Shashilata, (Ս. Bihar, India) 
Discrepancy between future and past perform- 
ances as a measure of ego- str Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(1), 35-38.--80 
male students were tested for discrepancy between 
past and future performances, both artificial and the 
actual life condition. A negative relationship was 
found between positive discrepancy score and d re- 
sponses on the Rorschach test, as for the actual 1116 
condition; the relationship was insignificant, for 
artificial condition, though the negative direction of 
the association was evident. The findings show that 
“the size of the discrepancy between future and past 
performances can be looked upon as a measure of ego- 
strength."—U. Pareek. 

10220. Wilde, Gerrit Jan S. Social desirability 
set, interpersonal differences in item desirability, 
and validity of neuroticism questionnaires. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1964, 22(2), 145-154.—It 
is often believed that the susceptibility of personality 
questionnaires to social desirability influences implies 
a validity loss of neuroticism inventories and the like. 
An additional hypothesis is formulated which might 
give a further explanation of the fact that some sub- 
jects obtain higher scores and other Ss lower scores 
on neuroticism inventories. Interindividual differ- 
ences in desirability opinion of neuroticism items turn 
out to be correlated wth neuroticism scores in a pre- 
dictable manner. This finding was crossvalidated 
with again a positive result. The mean desirability 
opinion of neuroticism items, which is typical for the 
S, seems to be a nonvalid source of variance in ques- 
tionnaire neuroticism, in contradistinction to the tradi- 
tional social desirability set. The latter set seems to 
contribute valid variance to neuroticism scores.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

10221. Williams, Thomas G., & Sechrest, Lee. 
(Coe Coll.) The ascribed usability of personal 
constructs as a function of their generality. Jour- 
nal of Psychology Studies, 1963, 14 (2), 75-81.—Con- 
structs selected by a person as useful are likely to be 
more general than those not so selected, and are likely 
to be considered important and widely applicable, also. 
Useful constructs are not found to be described as 
easy to observe. More useful constructs were 
elicited in the last half of the testing procedure than 
in the first—Author abstract. 

10222. Winick, C. Personality characteristics of 
embalmers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 
43(3), 262-266.—76 male embalmers in the New 
York area were studied along with a control group 
of butchers. Instruments were the MMPI, Kuder, 
Allport- Vernon-Lindzey, Otis, A-S Reaction Study, 
and the F-F Masculinity-Femininity-tests. The em- 
balmers’ personality characteristics differed_signif- 
icantly from the butcher control group. R. J. Baldauf. 


Inventories 


10223. Butt, Susan D., & Signori, Edro L (Ս. 
British Columbia) Relationship of personality fac- 
tors to concevied values in male university stu- 
dents. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 609-617. 
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—An extension of a project published by Morris 
(1956). The "Ways to Live Questionnaire" and the 
*16 Personality Factors Questionnaire, Form A" 
were administered to a random sample oí 201 under- 
graduate university male students. The hypothesis, 
that students who like a certain philosophy towards 
life will have personality traits different from those 
of students who do not like it, was supported. How- 
ever, the statistical results as well as the interpreta- 
tion of the relationships in this study differ from 
those reported by Morris. Journal abstract, 

10224. Dempsey, P. (U. California, Davis) 
Overall performance on the MMPI as it relates 
to test-taking attitudes and clinical scale scores. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 154-156. 
— 80 male and female university Ss were given the 
MMPI. A contextual analysis of the Ist 360 items 
was performed to obtain an index of overall test be- 
havior. The contextual scores were correlated with 
the MMPI clinical scales, the validating scales, and 
the Edwards’ SD scale. The addition of K lowered 
the relationship of scale scores to overall perform- 
ances, K, Pt. and Edwards’ SD were good indicators 
of overall performance on the MMPI. The results 
indicated that the first factor on the MMPI reflected 
primarily test-taking attitudes. “It was noted fur- 
ther that the addition of the K correction reduced or 
eliminated the correlation of the scales with overall 
performance. —E. J. Kronenberger. 

10225. Calvi, Gabriele. L'evoluzione psicoses- 
suale in una comunitá religiosa maschile, valutata 
con un test di mascolinit -femminilitá. [Psycho- 
sexual evaluation in a religious male community, 
evaluated with a test of masculinity-femininity.] 
Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, 
243-254.—Seminarians tested with Terman's M-F 
test receive higher scores for femininity than mascu- 
linity. This result is interpreted as indication of the 
psychosexual level reached by this sample—L. 
LU Abate. 

10226. Clark, D. L. Exploring behavior in 
men’s residence halls using the MMPI . Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(3), 240-251.—This 
study was made to explore the usefulness of the 
MMPI in understanding and predicting disciplinary 
type behavior in residence halls. Profiles were con- 
structed for 302 men from the 10 most troubled sec- 
tions of the halls. These were compared with profiles 
of 297 men from 10 least troubled sections. Scale 
4 predicted individual problem behavior.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

10227. Coppen, Alex, & Metcalfe, Maryse. 
(West Park Hosp., Epsom, Surrey, England) Ef- 
fect of a depressive illness on M. P. I. scores. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(472), 236- 
239.—39 patients tested upon admission and upon 
discharge with MPI showed significant increase on 
mean scores on Extraversion and decrease on Neu- 
roticism—W. L. Wilkins. 

10228. Corotto, Loren V. (Napa State Hosp., 
Imola, Calif.) The excluded research subject’s 
impact on results. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1964, 139(6), 581-587.—70 patients from a 
pool of 245 were unable, for different reasons, to 
complete the CPI after hospitalization for treatment 
of alcoholism and were, therefore, excluded as Ss. 
Comparisons of the excluded and criterion groups on 
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a number օք biographical variables “support the pos- 
sibility that sampling bias may well have influenced 
the obtained results."—N. H. Pronko. 

10229. Cutter, F. (Atascadero State Hosp., 
Calif.)  Self-rejection distress: A new MMPI 
scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 
150-153.—A frequency count was made for the num- 
ber of true responses given on the MMPI which was 
administered to 2 groups of sexual psychopaths of 
39 Ss each. A 2nd item analysis was conducted in 
a similar manner. A 38 item scale was devised and 
validated on other samples with validity coefficients 
of .688 and .602 being obtained. Reliability coeffi- 
cients of .848 to .891 were reported. The scale most 
nearly correlated with K, Dy, and A.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


10230. Edwards, Allen L.  (U. Washington) 
Social desirability and performance on the MMPI. 
Psychometrika, 1964, 29(4), 295-308.—Responses in 
self-description obtained from trait scales on the 
MMPI provide a social desirability (SD) scale. 
“From a set of 43 MMPI scales . . . the correlation 
between these scales and the SD scale was directly 
related (.92) to the proportion of items in the MMPI 
scales keyed for socially desirable responses.” The 
1 dominant bipolar factor, accounting for the major 
proportion of total and common variance on the 
MMPI, is social desirability. Development of scales 
to measure traits relatively independent of SD scores 
is also discussed. (44 ref.) —R. West. 


10231. Edwards, A. L., Gocka, E. F., & Hollo- 
way, H. (U. Washington) The development of 
an MMPI acquiescence scale. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1964, 20 (1), 148-150.—59 MMPI items 
were selected to represent the complete range of 
social desirability scale values. MMPI intake rec- 
ords of 220 male patients were analyzed and a 
regression equation relating to the probability of a 
true response was determined. 40 items were used 
to form an Acquiescence scale (Acq). 400 new 
samples of MMPI records were selected and corre- 
lations computed between the new Acq scale and the 
Edwards’ SD scale and were found relatively un- 
correlated.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


10232. Fisher, J. Some MMPI dimensions of 
physical and psychological illness. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 369-375.—" The 
objective of the study was to develop a number of 
factor scales which could be used to identify signifi- 
cant psychiatric disorders in patients hospitalized for 
physical illness.” MMPI, psychosocial, and Cornell 
Medical Index Health Questionnaire data was col- 
lected on a medical sample of 100 hospitalized Ss 
and 100 psychiatric Ss. The data was programmed 
for a computer and factor of cluster scores obtained, 
Dysphoria, somatization, ego control, and social 
alienation factors were extracted and discussed — 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


10233. Haertzen, Charles A., & Miner, Edward 
J. (US Public Health Service Hosp. Lexington, 
Ky.) Effect of alcohol on the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man scales of extraversion. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 333-336.—A ccord- 
ing to Eysenck's theory depressant drugs should in- 
crease extraversion. 80 postnarcotic addicts were 
given the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
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under no-drug and alcohol (3.0 cc/kg of 30% alco- 
hol) conditions. No significant differences were 
found on scales that measure extraversion-introver- 
sion. Lack of significance for the Rhathymia (R) 
scale was associated with lack of significance for 
items. The R scale was not significantly correlated 
with the Addiction Research Center Inventory scales 
for alcohol or amphetamine. Therefore, no direct 
confirmation of Eysenck's theory was found. How- 
ever, it was suggested that some extraversion (R) 
items as well as items from other scales would be 
sensitive to effects of drugs if they were rewritten 
so as to suggest reactivity or current psychological 
status. (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10234. Henrichs, T. (Ս. Missouri Sch. Med.) 
Objective configural rules for discriminating 
MMPI profiles in a psychiatric population. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 157-159.— 
The Meehl-Dahlstrom rules for discriminating psy- 
chotic from neurotic MMPI profiles were applied էօ 
a sample of 102 male patients. Of this sample 33 Pp 
profiles were inspected and the importance of the 
Pd scale in discrimination between psychotic and 
psychopathic types was indicated. A rule revision 
to include Pd-type rules to increase discrimination 
was presented. Cross validation on another sample 
was reported.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10235. Higgins, Jerry. (Ս. California, Santa 
Barbara) Authoritarianism and candidate prefer- 
ence. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 603—604. 
—20 male, Caucasian undergraduates were adminis- 
tered the California F scale of authoritarianism and 
subsequently asked for their preference between the 
two major candidates in the 1964 U. S. presidential 
election. Splitting the sample at the median F-scale 
Score, it was found that the higher scorers preferred 
Goldwater over Johnson, while the lower scorers 
preferred Johnson over Goldwater.—Journal abstract. 

.10236. Hood, Albert B. (U. Minnesota) Pre- 
diction of medical school attendance from college 
freshman SVIBs. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(2), 110-111—This study compared the 
SVIB profiles of 2 groups of college freshmen, 1 
group which eventually applied to medical school and 
another which did nof, but all of whom scored an A 
on the Physican scale. Significant differences were 
found between the 2 groups on 8 occupational scales, 
the largest of which were on the Artist and Archi- 
tecture scales which were highly negatively related 
to subsequent application to medical school. The 
results give further evidence of a lack of a common 


interest factor in Group I of the SVIB.—Journal 
abstract. 


10237. James, William ԷԼ, Woodruff, A. Bond, 
& Werner, Warren. (Northern Illinois U.) Effect 
of internal and external control upon changes in 
smoking behavior. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 29(2), 184-186.— Current evidence indi- 
cates that a personality measure which involves the 
extent to which a person perceives reinforcements as 
either internally or externally controlled (Internal- 
External scale, I-E) is significantly related to verbal 
as well as other behavioral measures of attitudes. 
The recent Surgeon. General's report on smoking 
afforded an Opportunity to study the relationship of 
the I-E variable to both attitudinal and behavior 
changes associated with smoking. The study was 
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conducted 1 week after the release of the government 
report on smoking. Results indicate that (a) both 
male and female smokers are significantly more exter- 
nally controlled than are nonsmokers; (b) smokers 
who were convinced by the evidence in the report 
had lower external control scores than those who 
were not convinced; and (c) among males, those who 
stopped smoking following the report were more 
internally oriented than those who continued smok- 
ing. It was concluded that the I-E dimension (which 
is independent of extroversion-introversion) may be 
an important personality variable in relation to smok- 
ing behavior. Journal abstract. 

10238. Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
Efficiency of the Jenkins Global Personality In- 
ventory. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 
13(1), 11-20.—An evaluation of the practical effi- 
ciency of a battery of 128 primary factorial scales of 
personality made by summarizing results of their 
use. 8 superfactorial syndromes are also evaluated. 
Significant results are reported in relation to: (1) 
differentiation of military career personnel from basic 
airmen; (2) reactions to perceptual monotony and 
social isolation (sensory deprivation); (3) institu- 
tional adjustment in a reformatory; (4) reaction to 
audiogenic stress; (5) adient and avoidant responses 
to counseling; (6) psychosomatic studies (changes 
accompanying pulmonary surgery, differences be- 
tween otosclerotic and Meniere patients) ; (7) a pri- 
mary trait analysis of the MMPI scales.—Journal 
abstract. 

10239. Kaufmann, Harry. (U. Toronto) Cor- 
relations among verbal response hostility meas- 
ures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 258. 
—Correlations, although significant in each case, 
are low enough to suggest that paper-and-pencil tests 
of ‘hostility’ tap only specific factors with relatively 
low communality. No systematic sex differences 
appeared."—J. A. Lücker. 


10240. Krippner, S. (Kent State U.) The iden- 
tification of male homosexuality with the MMPI. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 159-161. 
- The Mf and Panton homosexual scales of the 
MMPI were investigated as to their effectiveness in 
identifying the male homosexual. 20 students with 
homosexual problems and 52 students who did not 
discuss homosexual problems were given the MMPI. 
The Panton & Mf scales correctly identified 80% 
and 75% of the homosexual ՏՏ respectively. It was 
suggested that the Panton scale is more subtle than 
the M£ scale.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


10241. Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore, India) The 
leadership qualities among the college students 
as assessed by the 'L' scale of the Mysore Per- 
sonality Inventory. Psychological Studies, 1965, 
10(1), 23-36.—Analysis of responses of 981 male 
students showed that: there was normal distribution 
of leadership (about 10% showing clear leadership) ; 
emotional and social adjustments and realistic attitude 
contribute in a marked degree towards the develop- 
ment of leadership; pessimistic and delinquent tenden- 
cies have a negative influence on leadership; factors 
like age, educational and occupational status, number 
of children in the family, and the educational level 
of the student seem to have an influence on leadership 
qualities. “The ‘L’ scale of the Personality Inventory 
could be used as a diagnostic instrument to spot out 
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the withdrawing cases and refer them to clinical or 
counselling psychologists for help in their socialisa- 
tion. L. Pareek. 

10242. Metcalfe, Maryse, & Goldman, Ellen. 
(West Park Hosp., Epsom, Surrey, England) Vali- 
dation of an inventory for measuring depression. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1905, 111 (72), 240- 
242. — Beck's inventory (See 36: 2HI61B), tried on 
37 patients, average age 51, with normal intelligence, 
proves to be a simple and satisfactory method of 
assessing level of depression. I/. L. Wilkins. 


10243. Pasricha, P., & Pagedar, R. M. (Ս. 
Baroda, India) Item analysis of the translation 
and adaptation of WAIS for a Gujarati speaking 
population. Journal of Vocational & Educational 
Guidance, 1965, 11(1), 12-17.—A followup of an 
earlier report (See 38: 8432) for 40 Ss, CA 15-25 
yr. where it was found that the Arithmetic Test was 
too easy. The present study used 60 students, equally 
divided by sex, CA 13-17. Validity and discrimina- 
tion values of all items were studied. New time 
limits for items were assigned by finding the point 
where 909% of the group could complete the task. 
1 result is that translation and adaptation of such a 
test for a different culture changes the difficulty 
values of certain test items. Examples of this are 
given for the Information, Comprehension and Pic- 
ture Completion subtests.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


10244. Pearson, John S., Swenson, Wendell M., 
& Rome, Howard P. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Age and sex differences related to MMPI 
response frequency in 25,000 medical patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(10), 988- 
995.—A highly automated computer technique for 
recording, scoring, storing and retrieving data is 
illustrated with the data accumulated at the Mayo 
Clinic on over 50,000 patients. Examination of re- 
sponses of 25,000 patients shows age and sex differ- 
ences on many MMPI items "as a result of changes 
with age in individuals and as the result of cultural 
changes over a period of years."—N. H. Pronko. 


10245. Perugia, Angelo. Ricerca sulla neutraliz- 
zazione della influenza della accettabilitá sui ques- 
tionari di personalitá. [Study of neutralization of 
the influence of acceptability on personality question- 
naires.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, 
No. 24, 51-71—A methodology to neutralize the 
inflence of social acceptability on personality ques- 
tionnaires is presented.—L. L'Abate. 


10246. Sarason, Irwin G., Ganzer, Victor J., & 
Granger, Judith W. (Ս. Washington)  Self-de- 
scription of hostility and its correlates. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 361- 
365.—A series of 3 studies dealing with the correlates 
of hostility was carried out. The Ist study involved 
the correlation of scores on a hostility scale (H) with 
performance on a sentence unscrambling task. This 
task permitted S to solve problems in either connota- 
tively hostile or nonhostile ways. It was found that 
high H scorers made more connotatively hostile 
response than did low H Ss, In the 2nd study, high 
H scorers remembered more hostile characteristics 
attributed to a hypothetical individual than did low 
H scorers. The 3rd study compared high and low H 
Ss with respect to reports of childhood experiences. 
High H Ss described their parents as being more 
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punitive and more dissatisfied with them than was the 
case for low H Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10247. Scarpellini, Constante, & Dall'Aglio, 
Ennio, Studio su una forma ridotta della scale di 
intelligenza Wechsler per bambini (W.LS.C.) 
[Study of a short-form of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psi- 
cologia, 1962, No. 24, 139-150.—Information, com- 
prehension, picture completion, and block design 
subscales give a sufficiently precise approximation of 
the full scale IQ in an heterogeneous sample of chil- 
dren referred to an out-patient clinic.—L. L'Abate. 


10248. Schendel, Jack. (Ս. Oregon, Eugene) 
Psychological differences between athletes and 
nonparticipants in athletics at three educational 
levels. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(1), 52-67.— 
The CPI was administered to 334 Oth grade, 12th 
grade, and college team sport athletes and nonpartici- 
pants in athletics. Statistically significant differences 
between the means of the athletes and the nonpartici- 
pants were found on 8 of the CPI scales of the 9th 
grade Ss, on 4 scales of the 12th grade Ss, and on 
9 scales of the college Ss. At the 9th and 12th grade 
levels all the significant differences involved scales 
on which the athletes had the higher means with the 
exception of 2 scales at the 12th grade level. At the 
college level 8 of the 9 significant differences involved 
scales on which the nonparticipants had the higher 
means.—Journal abstract. 


10249. Singh, Beer. (Benaras Hindu Ս., India) 
tem-analysis of the Indian adaptation of some 
MMPI scales. Psychological Studies, 1965, 10(1), 
61—65.—168 items (Hs = 31, Mt = 39, Hy = 44, Pd 
= 39 and L — 15) out of 218 items were found inter- 
nally consistent and discriminating between high and 
low criterion groups.—U. Pareek. 


10250. Sinha, Durganand. (U. Allahabad, India) 
Validation of an anxiety scale. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Researches, 1965, 9(1), 19-26.—Hypothesiz- 
ing that psychiatric patients are more anxious than 
others, the Sinha WA Scale of Anxiety was admin- 
istered individually to 65 psychiatric patients, 17 
other cases displaying pronounced symptoms of anx- 
lety, and the scores compared with those of 239 
students. The test successfully differentiated the psy- 
chiatric group from the students, and the anxious 
patients were also found to have extremely high 
Scores on it. As a further validating evidence, the 
normal student group was compared with a small 
sample of 28 students with counselling problems, The 
latter scored significantly higher on the test. "The 
test is a useful tool for assessing anxiety and is effi- 
cacious in discriminating anxiety in normal and 
psychiatric cases."—U. Pareek. 


10251. Swenson, Wendell M., Rome, Howard P., 
Pearson, John S., & Brannick, Thomas L. A 
totally automated psychological test. JAMA, 1965, 
191(11), 925-927.— Describes computerization օք 
MMPI for 24 hr. service to any physician.—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

10252. Whittemore, Robert G, & Heimann, 
Robert A. (Arizona State U.) Originality re- 
sponses in academically talented university fresh- 
men. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 439-442, 
—10 Ss in an Original group received significantly 
higher scores than the 10 Nonoriginal Ss on certain 
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Scales of personality inventories. 1 possible inter- 
pretation of these scores would be that the Original 
group is "dominant, intuitive, perceptive, impulsive, 
self-centered, self-accepting," with a "tolerance for 
complexity." “The Nonoriginal group, on the other 
hand, received significantly higher scores on scales 
which measure "tolerance for others, self-control, 
and masculinity.” Rather interesting differences be- 
tween the responses of these Original Ss and those 
of “Original” Ss in previous studies were found on 
the scales used to measure “introversion, theoretical, 
and economic" constructs.—Journal abstract. 


10253. Wolf, S., Freinek, W. R., & Shaffer, Jš 
(Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Comparability of complete oral and booklet forms 
of the MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(3), 375-378.—The booklet and oral forms of the 
MMPI were presented to 58 student nurses, 120 
literate male penitentiary Ss, and 120 semiliterate 
male penitentiary Ss. Some differences between the 
groups for booklet or oral presentation were noted. 
The authors concluded that the oral form yielded 
scores comparable to the standard booklet form— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


Projective Methods 


10254. Anderson, Harry E., & Jantzen, Alice C. 
(U. Georgia) A prediction of clinical perform- 
ance. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1965, 19(2), 76-78.—28 OT students who graduated 
from the University of Florida between 1961 and 1964 
were rated on the Report of Performance in Student 
Affiliation, and on a rating form of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association, were rated by 
their supervisors in 1 or 2 clinics. These ratings 
were correlated with their academic achievement 
grades made in American Institutions, Physical Sci- 
ences, English, Logic, Mathematics, Humanities, 
Biology and Psychology. All these courses were 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. The 
correlations indicated that as had been true in earlier 
studies grades and achievement measures appear to 
be ineffective predictors of clinical performance. It 
appears that predictors and criteria of clinical success 
are unrelated.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10255. Bertini, Mario. Il tratto difensivo dell'- 
isolamento nella sua determinazione dinamica e 
strutturale. [The defensive trait of isolation in its 
dynamic and structural determination.] Contributi 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 307-326.— 
Isolation on the Rorschach correlates positively with 
indices of fixation and regression as well as with 
Gottchaldt Hidden Figures Test and shape constancy. 
. L'Abate. 


10256. Bradley, Daniel J. The null hypothesis 
vs the differential hypothesis. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(1), 
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10257. Cradick, Ray A. (U. North Dakota 
site ot Santa Chua ROME see fao ot 
time before and after Christmas. Journal of Psy- 
chological Studies, 1961, 12(3), 121-125.— Tests the 
hypotheses that drawings of Santa would increase in 
size up to Christmas, but would become markedly 
reduced immediately thereafter; that age differences 
would be evident in the size of the drawings; that 
sex would also be a contributing factor in the size 
of drawings of Santa, The age and sex factors were 
significant though age was not a contributing factor 
between the Grade 1 and Grade 6 groups; rather the 
adult (university freshmen) group drew significantly 
larger figures than the other 2 groups. The Ss as a 
whole drew significantly larger figures of Santa prior 
to Christmas, but there were no significant differ- 
ences between the drawings just prior to and just 
aíter Christmas. The reinforcement potential of 
Santa increased as December 25 approached, but that 
there was no immediate decline 12 days after Christ- 
mas.—Journal abstract. 


10258. Dana, Richard H. (Ս. South Florida) 
The seven squares test: Phenomenon naming vs. 
causal naming. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(1), 69-70.—The theoretical origins of the Seven 
Squares Test have not been explicitly stated. This 
ambiguity raises the question of how to interpret 
results from research with the test. It appears that 
causal naming has been used instead of a more con- 
servative phenomenon naming. Thus, the fact that 
Negro Ss did not identify representations has been 
generalized to indicate that these groups lack the 
ability to do so. Possible examiner influences were 
suggested. Caution is recommended in interpreting 
research results obtained in a culture which requires 
apartheid.—Journal abstract. 


10259. Desroches, H. Ք., & Larsen, E. R. (VA 
Cent., Mountain Home, Tenn.) The Rorschach 
Test as an index of willingness and/or ability to 
communicate. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(3), 384 386.—Rorschach test protocols on 19 
medical surgical Ss, 34 psychiatric ward Ss, and 18 
domiciliary Ss were analyzed for 8 variables. No 
significant differences were found when using each 
variable but a combined determinant score of shading, 
space, movement and color did indicate a significant 
difference between the groups. Orderliness of data 
falling in the predicted direction was cited —E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


10260. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York) 
Body sensation and perception of projective 
stimuli. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(2), 135-138.—2 studies were carried out to test 
the general hypothesis that body experience may 
influence responses to projective stimuli. Specifi- 
cally, it was proposed that the more aware an indi- 
vidual is of his stomach the more frequently he will 
produce stomach-related themes (e.g. nutritive) 
when imaginatively elaborating inkblots. Stomach 
awareness was measured by means of a technique 
which involves comparing the prominence of one’s 
own stomach with a series of other paired body sec- 
tors. Studies 1 and 2 involved 102 and 93 Ss, re- 
spectively. In both instances there was significant 
support for the hypothesis. The findings suggest that 


body experiences may play a meaningful role in the 
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individual's response to various types of unstructured 
stimuli—Jowrnal abstract. 

10261. Freed, Earl X. Normative data on a 
self-administered projective question for children. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Pe nality 
Assessment, 1965, 29(1), 3-6.--Ճո attempt was made 
to define "group reference points or base lines" in 
responses of 3863 children, ages 8 to 17, to brief, 
self-administered projective questions about which 
animals they would and would not choose to be. It 
was felt that the efficacy of this device as a self- 
administered technique was demonstrated. Statisti- 
cally significant age and sex differences were found 
as well as evidence of clustering of choices which 
was interpreted as a kind of conformity. Directions 
for future research were noted.—Journal abstract. 

10262. Kalin, Rudolf; McClelland, David C., & 
Kahn, Michael. (Harvard U.) The effects of 
male social drinking on fantasy. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 441-452.-- 
3 experiments are reported in which a total of 124 
college males wrote TATs at 3 points during social 
drinking, either in living-room discussion groups or 
at stag cocktail parties. 62 comparable Ss wrote 
under similar conditions when only nonalcoholic bev- 
erages were served. In contrast to the control or 
“dry” Ss whose protocols showed almost no changes, 
the protocols of the “wet” Ss showed significant in- 
creases in various sentient thoughts, particularly with 
moderate drinking, and decreases in various inhibi- 
tory thoughts with heavier drinking. Among the 
former, meaning contrast and physical aggression 
thoughts increased up to a maximum at 3-4 drinks 
(containing 1.5-oz. shots of 86-proof alcoholic bever- 
age). They then decreased and were replaced by 
an ever increasing number of physical sex thoughts 
from 6 drinks on. The decreases in inhibitory 
thoughts—aggression restraint, fear-anxiety, and time 
concern—occurred regularly only after heavy drink- 
ing from 6 drinks on. Physical aggression thoughts 
recurred again at high frequency in those Ss who 
drank very heavily (10 drinks and up). An n Senti- 
ence score based on the preparty TAT, consisting of 
the sentient categories which increased, less some 
of the inhibitory categories which SC, pre- 
dicted the amount of alcohol that would su sequently 
be consumed.—Journal abstract. 

10263. Klinger, E, & Roth, I. (U. Minnesota) 
Diagnosing schizophrenia with Rorschach Color 
Responses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(3), 386-388.—"This study further investigates 
Rorschach Sum C scores in clinical groups with 5 
classes of criterion diagnoses in an attempt to cross- 
validate Weiner's finding that schizophrenics respond 
with more Sum C's between 1.5 and 3.0 
schizophrenics." 
from 5 criterion diagnoses groups were compared on 
9 Rorschach variables. The results were in the 
direction opposite to the trend in Weiner's data. 
The schizophrenics tended to have Sum C’s less than 
15. “It is suggested that Weiner’s Sum C index 
be withheld from clinical use until relevant parame- 
ters governing the relationships can be specified.”— 
Ք. J. Kronenberger. 


10264. Langer, Philip, & Wood, Carlton G. 
(Utah State U.) Comparison of two multiple- 
choice Rorschach tests. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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1965, 20(1), 143-150.—73 Ss were administered the 
SORT and HMCR in order. Analy- 
sis of protocols indicated that the tests bore little 
relati ip to each other. The results seemed to 
indicate that the use of suggested responses might 
invalidate the traditional Rorschach blot-stimulus 
relationship.—Jowrnal abstract. 


10265. Mathur, Shanta, & Sharma, S. C. (Patna 
U. India) Attitude measurement by two pro- 
jective tests. Journal of Psychological Research, 
1965, 9(1), 39-40.--50 Ss were administered Sacks 

ence Completion Test and 10 cards of TAT. 
SSCT and TAT were found related on 6 different 
types of attitudes, except the attitude toward mother. 
—U. Pareek. 


10266. Nickols, John. (VA Hosp. Lexington, 
Ky.) Size judgment and the Draw-a-Person Test. 
Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(2), 117- 
119.—Size judgments on the “Draw-a-Person Test” 
are found to be greater for normal adults than for 
retarded children. Schizophrenic adults, however, 
are not distinguishable on these measurements from 
the normal group. Diagnostic hypotheses are placed 
in question.—Journal abstract. 


10267. Neuringer, Charles. (Ս. Kansas) The 
Rorschach test as a research device for the identi- 
fication, prediction and understanding of suicidal 
ideation and behavior. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(1), 71-82. 
—The research data were classified into 4 groups: 

- (1) determinants and ratios, (2) single signs, (3) 
multiple signs, (4) content, and reviewed from a 
methodological standpoint. From this analysis it was 
concluded that there was no specific pathognomic 
sign for suicide on the Rorschach. Certain diff- 
culties (“paper” investigations, and research condi- 
tions which mediate against significance at the .05 
level) reduce the effectiveness of the Rorschach in- 
vestigator. Comparisons between the studies cited 
were difficult to make because of their differing ex- 
perimental designs and operational definitions of 
suicide. Because of this, the Rorschach itself cannot 
be held culpable for the equivocal results. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 


10268. Parker, Rolland Տ. The acceptability 
and expression of attitudes associated to the 
Rorschach human movement response. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1965, 29(1), 83-92.—To test hypotheses based upon 
psychoanalytically-oriented Rorschach and percept- 
analytic (Piotrowski) theories concerning the level 
of expression, acceptability, type and posture of the 
figure ojected, a questionnaire was devised to elicit 

. . associa! ons to their own M by hospitalized male and 
female schizophrenics and male college students. Pio- 
trowski's hypothesis that it is useful to differentiate 
between “Activity” and “Actor” who performs it 
received some confirmation. Of the Ss who identified 
with their M, Students rated the Activity Acceptable, 
and the Schizophrenics Unacceptable; the reverse 
trend was obtained in Ss who did not identify with 
M. This was interpreted as reflecting the Schizo- 
phrenics’ less efficient defenses and greater alienation. 
It was concluded that the meaning of M is complex 
and not easily determined from the usual indicators. 
With the exception noted above, attitudes associated 
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with M did not discriminate between Students and 
Schizophrenics or between male and female schizo- 
phrenics. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


10269. Rychlak, J. F., & Maier, Ն. Ք. (St. Louis 
U.) Rorschach content responses of popular and 
unpopular junior high school students. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 381-384.—560 
junior high school students were given the Harrower 
Group Rorschach in which 12 content and total 
response scores were obtained. Popularity was as- 
sessed through a sociometric device. Unpopular Ss 
gave fewer total responses but reported more absurd 
fantasy and general tension contents than popular Ss, 
Unpopular girls reported more entire humans, more 
total movement, and less human detail than the un- 
popular boys.—£. J. Kronenberger. 


10270. Sappenfield, Bert Թ. (Montana State Ս.) 
Perceptual conformity and ego strength. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 209-210.—Modified 
group Rorschach protocols of 45 students (29 males 
and 16 females) were scored on a perceptual con- 
formity (PC) variable, consisting of the extent of 
agreement with group consensus concerning per- 
ceived masculinity or femininity in blots and percepts. 
PC scores correlated 0.387 (քՀ.01) with ego 
strength (Es) scores of the MMPI. Another PC 
variable (proportion of popular responses) also cor- 
related significantly with Es. PC may, therefore, 
be tentatively interpreted as a component of ego 
strength.—Journal abstract. 


10271. Scarpellini, Costante. Diagnosi della per- 
sonalitá col reattivo di realizzazione grafica-Dal 
reattivo di disegno di E. Wartegg (W.Z.T.) [Per- 
sonality diagnosis with the technique of graphic 
realization in drawings according to E. Wartegg.] 
Contributi dell Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 26, 
1-83.—Rationale and standardization of Wartegg’s 
technique to analyze drawings.—L. L’Abate. 


10272. Scarpellini, Costante. Studio delle inter- 
pretazioni g nella prova di Rorschach e loro im- 
Plicazioni. [Study of global interpretations in the 
Rorschach and their implications.] Contributi dell“ 
Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 124-138.— The 
global interpretation of Rorschach ink blots (W) 
implies personality traits such as tenacity, courage, 
and strength.—L. I Abate. 


10273. Scarpellini, C. Diagnostic différentiel à 
travers deux -tests de personalité: le Rorschach 
et le Wartegg. [Differential diagnostic through two 
personality tests : The Rorschach and the Wartegg.] 
Bulletin Psychologie scolaire Orientation, 1964, 13 
(2), 79-92.—Rorschach’s and Wartegg's tests were 
taken from 120 Ss, males and females, normal and 
abnormal, ages 8 to 35. The "diagnostical area" of 
both tests is complemental.—. Piret. 


10274. Spaltro, Enzo. Observations sur les pos- 
sibilites d'emploi des techniques projectives et en 
particulier de la technique de Rorschach en psy- 
chologie du travail. [Observations on the possi- 
bility of application for projective techniques and 
particularly the Rorschach technique to industrial 
psychology.] Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 
1962, No. 24, 82-100.—The Rorschach and projective 
techniques need continuous study and validation espe- 


cially in their possible apple É s; : 
chology.—L, L Aabte. Pplication to industrial psy. 
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10275. Whitaker, Leighton, Jr. (High Plains 
Mental Health Clinic, Hays, Kan.) The 
and eth Cin Hap, Rae) 


balization. Journal of Ը ing P. 
29(2), 81-1. The — — Le 
information a the reliabili and 


pathognomic scores (V). 
The Rorschach and Holtzman protocols of 45 psychi- 
tients were scored by scorer A and 19 of 
the Holtzman protocols were scored "blind" 
scorer B. Ee ER Sege 
(p <.01), while Rorschach A and H B 
scores correlated .76 (թՀ.01), that ex- 
ienced clinicians can score the Holtzman reliably 
or V and that Rorschach and Holtzman V represent 
essentially the same variable. Card re were 
greater for the Holtzman than for the but 
not so eat as to nullify the intended greater relia- 
bility of the Holtzman.—J/ournal abstract, 


10276. Yagoda, G., & Wolfson, W. 
town N. Y. State Hosp.) 1 
projective test responses. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
Phology, 1964, 20(3), 389.—90 female Ss were asked 
to draw a man by an E who had a mustache and 60 
female Ss did likewise for an E without a mustache. 
The presence of the mustache on E had a significant 
effect in producing the mustache, The mustache 
group had significantly more drawings with a mus- 
tache than the group with the E without a mustache, 
It was suggested t environmental factors might 
influence productions as well as projections from 
within. E. J. Kronenberger. 


(Middle- 
on 
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10277. Langs, R. J. (707 Broadway, 
ity. 


Earliest memories and 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 
memory content was to E 
features of 48 men. A significant relationship was 
found between the aspects of the Ist memory (such 
as roles of persons, thematic content, view of environ- 
ment, and its reaction) and an extensive i 
assessment (including motives, defenses, identity, and 
interperso! behavior) —J AMA. 


10278. Hunt, W. A., Schwartz, M. L., & Walker, 
R. E. (Northwestern U.) The t 0 
diagnostic judgment as a function of ostic 
bias and population base rate. Journal of linical 
Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 143-145.—Vocabulary and 
comprehension sub-test scores of the WAIS on 6 
schizophrenics, 6 retardates, 6 neurotics, 6 cases of 
organic brain damage, and 6 normal controls were 
given to 5 Ph.D. clinical psychologist judges. Se- 
verity of confusion and using the schizophrenic cate- 
gory were related. “As the use of this diagnosis 
increased the number of true schizophrenics detected 
in the population increased while the number of cor- 
rect diagnosis of other conditions decreased."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


10279. Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
The second order components of human person- 
ality. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12 6), 
237-260.—The results presented culminate a 20-yr 
investigation of personality organization. By factor 
analytic treatment of item responses, 128 primary 
trait factors were discovered. Scoring categories 
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for the factors were constructed and factorially vali- 
dated. When the primary scores were factor ana- 


lyzed, 8 factors the 2nd order (superfactors) 
emerged which could be interpreted and defi The 
most were Adrenergy and C nergy. 


rism, $ 
, and Reticence Journal abstract. 


tional adjustment in a reformatory. 
Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(4), 204-210.—2 ad- 
justment criteria were used: the disciplinary record 
and ratings. Significant correlations were found for 
39 primary personality traits and 16 vocational inter- 
ests, The personality traits form 4 syndromes: 
cholinergy, adrenergy, sensory ascendance, and ag- 
ive egocentrism. Cholinergic traits had a — 
we relation to favorable adjustment, while those 
comprising the other syndromes were negative. The 
A within the syndromes ge the impor- 
tance o secondary components of the primary 
trait factors —Journal abstract. P 


10281. Jenkins, James J., & Palermo, David Տ. 
(U. Minnesota) data on changes in word- 
association norms. Journal of Personality & So- 


cial dae e 1965, 1(4), Previous 
study of adult word-association norms collected in 
1910, 1925, 1927, 1933, and 1952 has shown that 
systematic changes have taken place. 2 new norm 
groups (1942 and 1960) are here added to the pre- 
viously available material. Major findings of the 
sys- 


tive collections; high frequency responses are most 


10282. Mischel, Walter. (Stanford U.) Pre- 
dicting the success of Peace Corps volunteers in 
Nigeria. Journal d ae & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 1(5), 510-517.—The outcomes of assess- 
ment in 1 of the Ist Peace Corps projects are de- 
scribed. Self-report measures of various ratings 
during 3 in the U. S. were obtained on a group 
of 41 Peace Corps volunteers (PCVs) assigned to 
teaching posts in Nigeria, The criterion co isted of 
staff ratings of the volunteers in Nigeria. res on 
self-report measures (F, Ego Strength, 
scales) were related significantly to performance 
abroad. In contrast, global ratings (by training 
faculty, assessment board, and interviewer), as well 
as grades and peer ratings, were not significantly 
related to the criterion. Outcomes were examined 
also for PCVs with extreme scores on single and 
combined self-report measures. Results indicate that 
the self-report measures employed may have utility 
for screening and selection decisions. Implications 
for future assessment are discussed. Journal ab- 
tract. ë 
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G. (California State 
method in measuring 

's diagnostic judg- 
sychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 491-496. 
ore reliability differences in clinical diagnos- 
tic judgments, 20 clinical psychologists volunteered for 
an examination of the consistency of their judgmental 
performance in matching test results and projective 
protocols inst autobiographies. Psychologist- 
judges matched, at a better than chance level, Ror- 
Schach, TAT, Sentence Completion Test protocols 
and objective, paper-and-pencil test data for 6 Ss 
against their complete autobiographies. Judges dif- 
fered among themselves but individually were con- 
sistent. Judges who were superior in matching 1 
kind of test against autobiography were superior in 
matching all other tests against autobiography. The 
matching test is a promising tool for measuring the 
reliability of diagnostic judgment of test analyzers 
and interpreters.— Journal abstract. 

10284. Ramirez, José. Tipologia. [Typology.] 
Pamplona: Editorial Aranzadi, 1964, 219 p—A 
typology is presented of psychological types based on 
the biographies of famous men. The types are in- 
spired by Heymans well known typology and are 
organized in terms of 4 fundamental psychological 
qualities: actuality, intensity, duration, and force, 
The specific types are: intuitive-productive, specula- 
tive-ideological, inspiring-initiating, reasoning-plan- 
ning, _evoking-projective, — discursive-enterprising, 
assocative-formative, experimental-organizational, 
critical-negotiative, examining-advising, objective, 
administrative, and investigative-directive—W. W. 
Meissner. 

10285. Thorne, F. C. Diagnostic classification 
and nomenclature for psychological states. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 3-60.—This 
monograph presented a system for diagnostic classi- 
fication and nomenclature of 12 clinically significant 
psychological states which in turn were broken down 
into 221 behavior descriptions. The system was 
based upon: (a) phenomenal appearances, (b) symp- 
tomatic or syndromic characteristics, and (c) Փ- 
namic etiology. Some case histories were presented. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10286. Wiart, A. Automatisation documentaire 
et expressions plastiques. Projet d'une analyse 
formelle „et semantique des oeuvres picturales. 
[Automatic documentation and plastic expression. A 
project for formal and semantic analysis of pictures.] 
Encéphale, 1964, 53(5), 604-613.— The elements and 
aspects of pictorial productions are discussed from 
the point of view of formal analysis and categoriza- 
tion for the purpose of systematic understanding of 
the pi ure as an expression of the artist-patient. 
"The examination of such productions—drawings, 
painting or photographs—conducted in function of 
sociocultural and psychopathological studies of the 
artist-patient, permits us to conduct a longitudinal 
study of a patient and his work, or comparative ex- 
amination of different works, and to incorporate 
every attempt at artistic expression, motivations, 
symbolism and meaning. . W. Meissner. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


10287. Caughren, Harry J Jr. (Merritt Coll.) 
The relationship of stimulus-structure and se- 
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lected personality variables to the discomfort- 
relief quotient in autobiographies. Journal oj 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(1), 74-80.—Auto- 
biography protocols of 176 junior college freshmen 
were analyzed by means of Dollard and Mowrer's 
word-count method for deriving the Discomíort- 
Relief Quotient (DRQ). The purpose was to deter- 
mine whether DRQ is related to variation in (a) the 
relative degree of structure in the writing instruction 
(SWI) used by the Ss for preparing their auto- 
biographies, (b) the Ss' use of denial as a defense 
mechanism and (c) the degree of personality flexi- 
bility of the Տտ. The relationships between SWI and 
DRQ and between flexibility and DRQ were found 
to be nonsignificant. DRQ was found to have a 
significant amount of variance in common with scales 
which measure, on the one hand, defensive denial and, 
on the other, manifest anxiety. (21 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

10288. Goldstein, Michael J., Jones, Robert 8., 
Clemens, Theodore L., Flagg, Glenn W., & Alex- 
ander, Franz G. i. California, Los Angeles) 
Coping style as a factor in psychophysiological 
response to a tension-arousing film. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 290- 
302.—3 groups of Ss, selected on the basis of percep- 
tual defense patterns (avoiders, sensitizers, and non- 
specific defenders—NSD) were exposed twice to a 
tension arousing film (Wages of Fear) at 1-wk. 
intervals. Continuous recording reactivity of 4 psy- 
chophysiological variables was done throughout both 

viewings. On initial showing, the avoider and 
sensitizer groups showed markedly less skin-conduct- 
ance response than the NSD group. No differences 
were found on the other psychophysiological variables 
on initial showing. On the 2nd showing avoiders and 
sensitizers reacted more intensely in skin conductance 
than they did initially while the NSD group showed 
a marked attenuation in skin-conductance response on 
the 2nd viewing. The data for heart rate did not 
parallel the skin-conductance data as the avoidance 
group showed less heart-rate response on 2nd show- 
ing while the NSD group showed greater heart-rate. 
When the groups with clear defensive patterns 
(avoiders and sensitizers) were separated into high- 
and low-anxiety groups, interactions between coping 
style and anxiety level were noted on finger pulse 
volume but not for skin conductance. The question 
of patterning of response to threat and its relationship 
to optimum psychological functioning is discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 


10289. Rathbun, Constance, McLaughlin, Helen ; 
Bennett, Chester, & Garland, James A. Later 
adjustment of children following radical separation 
from family and culture. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(3), 604-609.—Most of the 
group show a strong drive toward health and nor- 

cy as well as a skill in incorporating American 
mores in their basic identity. While the number 
studied is small, the evidence points in the direction of 
a considerable degree of reversibility of the effects of 
early psychic damage.—Journal abstract. 


10290. Rosenwald, George C. (U. Michigan 
The relation of drive discharge to pe oc 
of humor. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32(4), 682- 
698.—Psychoanalytic theory relating lability of drives 
to wit is contrasted with other rationales encountered 
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in research on humor, Patterns of drive discharge 
fantasy were means ATs — 
Les students. Ss with bal. 
ancec re reacted most positively to hostile 
as compared with neutral cartoons; Se. with con- 
me — — with increased indifference 
dislike; Ss impulsive patterns reacted ambi- 
valently—showing increments of both like and distike 
responses to hostile as compared with neutra! car- 
toons. Ss who appreciated hostile humor the least 
differed from those who en it the most in that 
aed Lag more numerous instances 
of drive di rge, a relatively large 
which denoted cautious overcontrolled — 


of defensive een and other character features deemed 
important in the production and enjoyment i 
— Շ. Հք — - m 
10291. Ruebush, Britton K., & Stevenson, Harold 
W. (U. Minnesota) The of mothers 
strangers on the performance of anxious and 
fensive children. Journal of Personality, 1964, 32 
(4), 587-600.—“The study investigates the kg 
օդ per- 


2838 


Cl behavior das mothers and 
ormance o 2nd grade children (with an average 
IQ of 111.5) differing in defensiveness and anxiety. 
3 different tasks were employed: a simple repetitive 
motor task involving wt reinforcement, 2 embedded 
figures tasks requiring complex and abstract Sg, 
tual response. The mother collaborated with the ch 

in 1 of the latter tasks. High- and low-anxious chil- 
dren differed in their jobs in the motor task, 
and in the embedded-figures task with an 

theme. Performance differed little as a function of 
defensiveness. The type of tester exerted significant 
aond complex effects on performance in both tasks,"— 
D. G. Appley. 


Anxiety 

10292. Burns, Neil M., & Gifford, E. C. (Naval 
Air Material Cent., Philadelphia, Time estima- 
tion and anxiety. Journal of Psychological Studies, 
1961, 12(1), 19-27.—An attempt to substantiate some 
observations about the way in which estimations of 
elapsed time are made, to Mes gus whether the 
response tendencies of a S in a TE experiment maeot 
T E bea s 115 ea EX an) AE A 
scale was ԱՏ male 5s, , were 
s of 155 90, 180, or 300 

sec., these being presented 6 times in random order, 


abstract. յ 


10293. Golin, Sanford, & Solkoff, Norman. (U. 
Wisconsin) Generality of the repression-sensitiza- 
tion dimension: Threat of nuclear war. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(2), 385-386.—It was hy- 
pothesized that repressors, during the blockade of 
Cuba, would estimate nuclear was as less likely, ex- 
press less anxiety, and show more approval of the 
blockade than sensitizers. The results for 196 Ss 
showed that the greater the estimate of the likelihood 
of nuclear war, the greater the anxiety and the less 
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the approval bat these results were not related to the 
repression sensitization dimension — / ewrmal abstract 

10294. Kasi, Stanislav V. & Mahl, George F. 
(U. Michigan) Relationship of and 
hesitations in 


spontaneous que to anxiety. 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 


Journal of 

1(5), 425433.— Past work has indicated that Mustered 
or confused can be classed into several distinct 
speech distur categories. Such disturbances, oc- 
curring f in everyday conversation, have no 


conventional semantic function. In the present study, 
25 experimental and 20 control male Ss were used. 
Anxiety was manipulated in an interview setting. 
Inder anxiety, the frequency of all speech disturb- 
ances, except the familiar “ah,” showed a sizable in- 
. The of ah's increased strikingly in 

a change from normal to a tel, ike conversation, 
Such change did not affect the other disturbances. 
Measurement of f sweat revealed modest posi- 
tive association with the speech disturbances. Ex- 
ploration of the relationship of the Taylor MA scale 
that the ah is func- 


10295. Katahn, Martin. (Syracuse U.) Effect 
of anxiety (drive) on the and avoid- 
ance of a dominant intra Journal of 


Spence-Taylor drive theory were supported in the 
verbal learn 


depended 
portance of , and the results suggested that con- 


pleasant words as a function of . Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 1, "2 was 
հ ized that էհօ more anxious էհօ Տ the poorer 


highly correlated with the Welsh A scale.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


Defenses 


10297. Bootzin, Richard R., & Natsoulas, Thomas. 
(U. Wisconsin) Evidence for perceptual defense 
uncontaminated by response bias. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(5), 461-468.-- 
This paper describes an experimental procedure which 
tends to minimize differences in response bias for 
neutral and anxiety-arousing words and presents some 
evidence of poorer recognition for anxiety-arousing 
than for neutral words unaccounted for by differences 
in response bias. When an anxiety-arousing or neu- 
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tral word is presented Leg a ically S must 
choose his —— respectively, from a pair of 
anxiety-arousing words or a pair of neutral words. 
For a stimulus duration of .03 sec. a poorer accuracy 
of recognition for anxiety-arousing words is found in 
the absence of a differential response bias between the 
2 classes of words, With repeated exposures to the 
words, this per defense effect is found to de- 
cline to nonsignificant levels. Extreme groups with 
respect to scores on personality scales provide unex- 
pected results. Journal abstract, 

10298. Bryne, Donn, & Sheffield, John. (Ս. 
Texas) to sexually arousing stimuli as 
a function of repressing and sensitizing defenses. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 114- 
118.—It was hypothesized that individuals who utilize 
sensitizing defenses respond to sexually arousing stim- 
uli with greater verbalized anxiety than do individuals 
who utilize repressing defense mechanisms. From a 
large S pool, 44 repressors and 44 sensitizers were 
selected on the basis of scores on the Repression- 
Sensitization Scale. % of the Ss read a series of 
vividly descriptive sexual passages, and 14 read a 
series of neutral passages. Self-ratings were obtained 
immediately afterward. Sex arousal was significantly 
greater for the experimental groups. As predicted, 
sensitizers were more anxious than repressers in the 
sex arousal condition, but the 2 groups did not differ 
in the neutral situation. Sex arousal was associated 
with feelings of anxiety, entertainment, and lack of 
boredom among sensitizers and with disgust and 
anger among repressers. (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


10299. Calvi, Gabriele. La percezione soggettiva 
della causalitá degli infortuni. [The subjective per- 
ception of causality in accidents.] Contributi dell’- 
Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 178-209.—The 
perception of accidents as chance not related to the in- 
dividual's behavior is based upon insecurity and the 

redominance of a magical pleasure principle in think- 
ing. These traits are coupled with inability to react 
to frustration and tendency to depression.—L. L’ Abate. 

10300. Kellner, Harold; Butters, Nelson, & 
Wiener, Morton. (Cark U.) Mechanisms of de- 
fense: An alternative response. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1964, 32(4), 601-621—Offers an Alterna- 
tive Response Model (ARM) to account for be- 
haviors which are labelled “defense” in other ap- 
proaches. In the experiments reported, the stimulus 
category of “adequacy” (e.g., themes of success, com- 
petence, failure, etc.) was selected because consider- 
able variability of learned response patterns to this 
stimulus area within the available S sample (college 
students) could be expected. Ss were selected on a 
critical sentence completion task. Ք indings generally 
support the hypotheses derived from the assumptions 
and derivations of the ARM. These findings seem 
congruent also with the data and categories of clinical 
observations. Predictions about “defense” behavior 
are derived by using an assumption system which in- 
volves the categorization of overt behaviors and in- 
ferred reinforcement history. Variability in re- 
sponses among and within individuals are accounted 
for without the positing of special processes.—D. G. 
Appley. 

10301. Seiss, R. (Paedagogical Inst., Oldenburg, 
W.-Germany) Beobachtungen zur Frage der Über- 
sprungbewegungen im menschlichen Verhalten. 
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[Observations on the problem of displacement acityi 
in human behavior.) Psychologische Beiträge, 1965, 
8(1), 3-97.--20 students were observed when giving 
reports in order to find out under what conditions dis- 
lacement activity occurs in spontaneous human be- 
vior. Behavior was recorded every minute and 
classified by matrixes of sensumotoric and motoric be- 
havior and by matrixes of the psychological meaning 
of this behavior. Results indicate that the source for 
displacement activity in spontaneous human behavior 
are conflicts stemming from strong antagonistic drives 
and conflicts stemming from the active denial of a 
drive by the value system. Conclusions are that 
spontaneous behavior can only be classified as dis- 
placement activity after the exclusion of all other 
possible mechanisms, e.g. automatic motor habits, 
adequate affective behavior, objection processes. (117 
ref.) (English & French summaries)—H. H. Priester. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


10302. Dracoulides, Վ. N. Créativté de l'artiste 
psychanalysé [Creativity of the psychoanalyzed 
artist.] Acta Psychotherapeutica et Psychosomatica, 
1964, 12(5-6), 391—401.— Psychic suffering stimulates 
artistic production and temporarily relieves the suffer- 
ing; subsequent creation renews the relief. Analysis 
removes complexes, but artistic creativity as well. It 
is contraindicated for artists unless they suffer from 
serious emotional disorders. Otherwise, psychother- 
apy and drugs represent the treatment of choice — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10303. Fain, M., & Marty, P. Perspective psy- 
chosomatique sur la fonction des fantasmes. [The 
function of fantasies from a psychosomatic perspec- 
tive.] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1964, 28 
(4), 609-622 —Fantasies and representations are dis- 
cussed from the psychogenetic and economic view- 
points with special focus on conversion symptoms. 
Psychosomatic pathology consists in desexualization 
of libido without compensation and in a liberation of 
self destructive drive energy. Psychosomatic health 
consists in the freeing of conscious and unconscious 
fantasies and their creative use.—L. IW. Brandt. 


10304. Herron, William G. (St. Bonaventure U.) 
The assessment of ego strength. Journal of Psy- 
chological Studies, 1962, 13(4), 73-203.—A. review 
and evaluation of research on ego strength, consider- 
ing first the development of the ego concept and then 
the proposed methods of measurement. In each case 
the studies using the particular measure are described, 
followed by an evaluation of the measure as an esti- 
mate of ego strength. None of the measures appear 
completely adequate. Suggestions are made for the 


improvement of ego strength research.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract. 


10305. Hesnard, A. Le destin du complexe 
d'Oedipe, de l'enfance à l'état adulte. [The destiny 
of the Oedipus complex, from childhood to adult age.] 
Information psychologique, 1964, No. 13, 51-74.—The 
following problems are studied: evolution of the 
Oedipus complex father's role in the son's destiny, 
meaning of incest, role of the Oedipus in sexual 


achievement and symbols and hs i i 
with the Ge ր. Piret. Na uem 


10306. Kris, E. Psychoanalytic explorations in 
art. NYC: Schocken Books. 196. Ze 384 ք. 
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on the approaches to art and on the image of the 
artist, essays on the art of the insane, on the psychol- 
ogy of the comic, on problems of literary criticism and 
on the psychology of creative processes.. J. 


France) transports. me 


Psychopathologie 
chopathol of i L'Évolution 
chiatrique. 1964, 29(4), 621 A — n 
view of transportation indicates that 
mediate between “here” and “there.” For example, 
an automobile symbolizes a dynamic aspect of nature 
which has and is a power that must be 
Because of its attributes the vehicle lends itself to 
symbolic interpretation. This was so in Freud's 
phobia for trains, which is analyzed. —L, A, Ostlund, 
reo Een Art et 2 Art 
and fantasies. evue Française sye. ; 
1964, 28(4), 581-589.—Conscious and — a 
fantasies related to different levels of psychosexual 
development are used by the ego in sublimations lead- 
ing to artistic cre Ph is the result of - at- 
tempt at integration o! rimary process, Fan- 
tasies occur in the reb de a redistribution of 
libidinal and aggressive cathexes by the ego.—L. W. 
Brandt. 

10309. Muensterberger, Warner, & Axebrad, 
Sidney. (Eds) The ահա kx study of so- 
ciety: III. NYC: International Universities Press, 
1964. 408 p. $7.50.—Part I, Er and 
covers a range of topics from “The Madonna's Con- 
ception Through the Eyes" to "The Alternation of 
Folk Songs by Frequent Singing." Part II, Anthro- 
pology and Sociology, includes aspects of primitive 
tribes and television in our society. Part HI, Art, 
considers “The Undifferentiated Matrix of Artistic 
Imagination."—N. H. Pronko. 


10310. Needles, William. tation of the 
sense of guilt. Psychoanalytic erly, 1965, 34 
(1), 66-78.—"The ubiquitous phenomenon of venally 


exploiting the sense of guilt in an individual and 
among groups large and small is studied psycho- 
analytically. The evolution of the device as a mode 
of adaptation in more complex and sophisticated so- 
cieties is traced. In accordance with the principle of 
multiple functions, other mechanisms and applications 
Ւ» the device are identifed. Genetic precursors of 

e phenomenon are suggested, and speculations pro- 
posed to account for predispositions to the roles of 
exploiter and of exploited victim. Comparisons with 
and differentiation from analogous phenomena are 
drawn.“ J. Z. Elias. 

10311. Rosenfeld, Sara Kut, & Sprince, Marjorie 
P. An attempt to formulate the meaning of the 
concept “Borderline.” In Ruth S. Eissler, Anna 
Freud, Heinz Hartmann, & Marianne Kris. The 
psychoanalytic study of the child: XVIII. (See 
39: 7352) 603-635.—In a study of borderline children 
with severe ego disturbances, the following character- 
istics are discussed: (1) A precarious maintenance 
of object cathexis that easily slips into primary iden- 
tification. (2) Bisexual conflicts and failure to attain 
a phase of phallic dominance. (3) Anxiety, experi- 


39: 10307-10316 


enced as an overwhelming threat, characterized by 
of disintegration and annihilation. (4) 
in the capacity to select and inhibit stim- 


— * — 171 — of aggressive and 


10312. Sachs, Lisbeth J. & Stern, Bernard ՒԼ 
Bernard Shaw and his women. ուսն Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(4), 343-390.—Shaw's 
relationship with women as seen both Վ-ի «4 
and his work is characteristically quite hostile. ` 
relationship with 


10313. Sarason, L G. (Ed) and 
the of behavior, Princeton, N. J.: Van Nost- 
trand, 1 xiv, 173 $1.45.—"Articles by Roth, 
Angel, Kubie and McClelland demonstrate the rela- 
tionship between Freud's work with that of other 
leading figures (Part I). Grinker, Szasz, Kluckhohn, 
and Gardner Murphy deal with the manner in which 
Freud's ideas have pervaded medical science, anthro- 


roots; and 
pe method of psychoanalysis, Part 11 examines 

some have attempted to revise and improve the 
. So in papers by White and Bron- 
- „ 

criti pe Vo ry in papers թ, 
epa er, Nuttin Brown with a concluding paper 

i who attempts to integrate ytic 
Dës and ideas with psychological science.—C. E. 

ew. 


10315. Sifneos, Peter E. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
L'utilisation par un peintre de ses réves et de ses 
fantasmes au bénéfice de son activité créatrice. 
[A painter's use of his dreams and fantasies in the 
service of his creative activity.] Revue Française de 
Psychanalyse, 1964, 28(4), 591-608.—During the fre- 
quently reported total absorption in his work the 
artist seems to be in closer contact with himself and 
thus to have better access to his world of imagery. 
As artist, he can select from among this imagery, 
synthesize it, and give it form. The case of an un- 
married, 35-yr-old, exceptionally gifted painter who 
broke off his analysis after 9 mo. is presented. He 
suffered from severe depressions during which he 
could not work. Several dreams are reported with 
associations.—L. W. Brandt. 

10316. Trenkel, A. Aspekte der ambivalenz. 
[Aspects of ambivalence.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
für Revue Suisse de Psychologie, 1964, 23(4), 307- 
316.—Examines the notion of ambivalence and its 
reality content and arrives at the conclusion that it is 
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a primordial phenomenon, which canot be deduced 
from or founded on anything else. Primordial phe- 
nomena belong to the class experiences that Schel- 
ling called "Originative" in contradistinction to ob- 
jective experiences, These 2 modalities of experi- 
ence, each of which determines different functions, 
reflect a basic duality as a living dialectic, which gives 
breadth to his existence, whereas the neurotic per- 
ceives it as an irreducible conflict. This dialectic de- 
termines the situation for the therapist, whose profes- 
sional activity is on the frontier between the objec- 
tive-scientific attitude and the original-existential. 
The intention of the author is to clarify and specify 
this frontier; the psychological phenomenon of ambi- 
valence thus becomes clearer and more significant — 
D. H. Schuster, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


10317. Bertini, Mario. Elementi morfologici, 
attitudini percettive e tratti di personalitá: Studio 
fattoriale. [Morphological elements, perceptual at- 
titudes and personality traits: A factorial study.] 
Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, 
310-350.—Ss with prevailing vertical development in 
antropometric measurements indicate analytic tend- 
encies at the perceptual level and at the personality 
level through perceptual oscillation and introversion. 
Ss with prevailing horizontal development show less 
tendency to analysis, faster reaction time, and tend- 
ency toward extraversion—L, L’Abate. 

10318. Breggin, Peter Roger. (Upstate Med. 
Cent, State U. New York, Syracuse) The psycho- 
physiology of anxiety. Journal of Nervous & Men- 
tal Disease, 1964. 139 (6), 558-568.—Recent and past 
literature on the psychophysiology of anxiety is re- 
viewed and reevaluated on the basis of recent advances 
in learning theory, physiology, and in clinical and ex- 
perimental psychiatry, 8 as they pertain to 
the role of adrenaline, It is postulated that adrenaline 
initially functions as a feedback evoking a self- 
generating anxiety response “while more prolonged 
secretion may evoke parasympathetic and fatigue or 
sedative-like effects which compensate for the initial 
stages of anxiety."—N. H. Pronko. 


10319. Eysenck, Hans J. (Inst. Psychiat., Մ. 
London. England) Extraversion and the acquisi- 
tion of eyeblink and GSR conditioned es. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(4), 258-270.— 
summary is given of studies relating eyeblink and 
GSR conditioning to the personality dimension of 
extraversion (E). It is found that extraverts are 
poorer in eyeblink conditioning when conditions favor 
the development of inhibition, as by the use of partial 
reinforcement; they do not differ from introverts 
when conditions are such as to preclude the develop- 
ment of inhibition. Extraverts are poorer in GSR 
conditioning when relatively mild stimuli are used, 
but do not differ from introverts when very strong 
stimuli are used, making impossible the development 
of cortical inhibition. They are also poorer than in- 
troverts when discrimination learning is involved, 
facilitating the growth of inhibition. Correlations be- 
tween conditioning and personality appear to be de- 
pendent on the suitability of experimental conditions 
to evoke cortical inhibition; correlations are process 
and not status functions. These findings have impli- 
cations for the problem of the generality of the hy- 
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pothetical factor of "conditionability." (2 
—Journal abstract. 

10320. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) Body-boundary sensations and acquies- 
cence. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(4), 381-383.— The hypothesis was tested that 
the relatively more aware an individual is of sensa- 
tions from the exterior sectors of his body (viz., skin 
and muscle) than from its interior regions( viz., heart 
and stomach) the more likely he is to be characterized 
by an autonomous, self-assertive orientation. 5-min. 
samples of reported exterior and interior body sensa- 
tions were obtained from 54 female and 51 male col- 
lege students. The Bass Social Acquiescence Scale 
was used to measure degree of self-assertiveness. The 
data significantly supported the hypothesis in both 
samples. Support was also provided for the more 
general proposition that the manner in which budy 
sensory experiences are organized is related to per- 
sonality and trait patterns.—Journal abstract. 


10321. Harburg, E., Julius, Տ., McGinn, N. F., 
McLeod, J., & Hoobler, Տ. W. (Ս. Michigan) 
Personality traits and behavioral patterns asso- 
ciated with systolic blood pressure levels in college 
males. Journal of Chronic Diseases, 1964, 17(5), 
405-413.—74 young white male college students were 
selected on the basis of high or low systolic readings 
taken on a registration line. Of a group of 21 stu- 
dents categorized as belonging to the high paired 
casual subgroup, 16 were also characterized as belong- 
ing to a “usual high" subgroup. A 3rd subgroup, the 
"sustained" high, was obtained by selecting those stu- 
dents who were high on both the paired casual and 
the "usual" readings (N — 11). A consistent eleva- 
tion of systolic pressure was associated with “submis- 
siveness" and "sensitivity" as indicated by Cattell's 
16 PF questionnaire. The high paired casual Ss 
tended to describe themselves as motivated to acquire 
Social contacts but in a "sensitive" and "anxious" 
manner. Ss who showed only an initial systolic pres- 
sure elevation were found to yield in an argument and 
later alter their privately expressed opinions in the 
direction of agreement with their partners. Although 
obesity was highly correlated with higher systolic 
pressure, the psychological correlates of obesity were 
different from those related to either elevated “casual” 
or "usual" radings, ie, obese Ss appeared to be 
physically active and more confident, although fre- 
quently in a test situation.—C. J. Gesell, 


10322. Kasl, Stanislav V., Cobb, Sidney. (U. 
Michigan) Some psychological factors associated 
with illness and selected illness. Journal of Chronic 
Diseases, 1964, 17(4), 325-345.—Explores the rela- 
tionship between dispensary visits among an in- 
dustrial population of more than 300 male workers 
and the following variables: (1) self-report disturb- 
ances of mood (well-being), (2) self-report measures 
of aggressive tendencies, and (3) control exerted over 
impulsiveness and feelings of anger. The variables 
were also related to 3 diagnostic categories: rheuma- 
toid arthritis, hypertension, and ulcer. Joint asso- 
ciation of control over impulsiveness and feelings of 
anger with the other measures employed showed that 
the amount of control affected the association of ill- 
ness behavior with mood and overt aggressiveness in 
an inverse manner, i.e, strong control reduced the as- 
Sociation, and visa versa, Results showed that: (1) 


p. ref.) 
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Անագի ee 
— EE, e 
eebe ae pelea A aon 
analysis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 


151-157.—An attempt was made to clarify the nature 
verbal 


ի 
ի 


major almost identical factors in both instances, spe- 
cifically, visual spatial and discrimination. It 
was concluded i 
ment 7 not differenti 
spatial functions, Implications ing from 
թար br ien — i — pem 
vioral in tion were i . 
Journal A — D— 
10324. Masling, Joseph. (Syracuse U.) Birth 
order and the need for tion. 752 T 


Reports, 1965, 16(2), 631-632.—3 — օք 
were used to test 2 հ derived from Schach- 


havior —Ji 
10325. Moos, Rudolf H. (Stanford U. Sch. Med.) 
ersonality factors associa with rheumatoid 


ited 
review. Journal of Chronic Diseases, 
of several 


rheumatoid arthritis, while also helping to explicate 
the di ents among the various studies. (70 
ref.)—C. J. Gesell. 
10326. Ostfeld, A. M., Lebocits, B. Z., 

R. B., & Paul, O. (Ս. Illinois Coll. Med.) A pros- 
pective study of the relationship between 

ity and coronary heart disease. Journal of Chronic 
Diseases, 1964, 17(3), 265-276.—Results of 1 phase 
of a 4% yr. prospective epidemiological study of Հոթ. 
The MMPI and 16PF Questionnaire were adminis- 
tered to 1990 men, age 40-55, who were free from 
clinical manifestations of CHD at the start of the 
study. The data from these 2 measures were corre- 
lated with subsequent development of either angina 
pectoris or myocardial infarct. Ss who developed 
angina pectoris scored significantly higher on_the 
HsK and Hy scales of the MMPI and lower on Fac- 
tor C of the 16PF, than those who developed myo- 
cardial infarct. The total CHD group was character- 
ized by significantly higher mean scores on Factors 
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L and Օլ than the group. Indicated are 
— Gy ity differences among the groups stud 


EE ie no basis for assuming that such 
are related to CHD տ an etiological 


10327. lan. S Ox- 
ford, England A look. 
British J of Paychiatry, 1965, 111(470), 4-9-- 
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tain aspects of data strongly question 


theory concerning 
color responses.” (17 ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 


u. . Med.) e Gest of 
blood pressure tion: A clinicians view. 
Journal of Chronic Diseases, 1964, 17(7), 599-607 .— 
After describi illustrative case histories. it 
is concluded extraordinary life histories are 


10330. Uhrbrock, Richard Տ., & Games, Paul A. 
(Ohio U.) Estimating in 
graphs. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1963, 38(2), 
49-63.—657 men and 873 women psychol 
from various U. S. coll submitted ings, ac- 
cording to perceived intelligence, of a set of similarly 

and lighted photographs of 12 college men. % 
of the photographed Ss were from the top decile in 
tested intelligence, and the other 12 from the lowest 
decile, from among nearly 600 college men. Although 
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there was some systematic variation in judged intel- 
ligence for certain photographs, it bore no significant 
relation to tested intelligence. Certain “appearance 
criteria” seemed to lead to those judgments that 
showed consistency. It is concluded that no reliance 
can be placed on either individual or group judgments 
of intelligence from photographs, even when attempt- 
ing differentiation of extremes of test scores. (42 
ret.)—J. T. Cowles. 
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10331. Burns, Neal M. Time estimation and 
problem solving during confinement. Journal of 
Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(2), 81-92.—The ef- 
fects of confinement upon some cognitive, intellectual, 
and psychomotor tasks were studied. Analysis of the 
current data and of previous experiments indicates 
that effects of the degree of ego-involvement, extent 
of knowledge of results, and amount of consensual 
validation available to the S in confinement require 
further investigation—Journal abstract. 

10332. Clark, John; Koch, Barbara A., & Nichols, 
Robert C. (New Mexico State Hosp., Las Vegas) 
A factor analytically derived scale for rating psy- 
chiatric patients in occupational therapy. Amer- 
ican Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(1), 
14-18.—Description of a rating scale for evaluating 
patients in occupational therapy.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10333. Dworin, J., Green, J. A., & Young, H. H. 
(VA Hosp., Denver, Colo.) A follow-up study of 
relationships between distance from the clinic, de- 
gree of disability, and requests for psychiatric 
treatment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20 
(3), 393-395.--3 groups of veterans were defined as: 
(1) comers, (2) noncomers and (3) private physician 
treated and categorized as to degree of disability and 
distance from the Denver Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Distance correlated with comers and disability at .46 
and .33 respectively. The results confirm that dis- 
tance plays a greater role in requesting out patient 
treatment than was originally thought.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

10334. Elkind, David. (U. Denver) Piaget's 
semi-clinical interview and the study of sponta- 
neous religion. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1964, 4(1), 40-47.— Because most studies of 
the religion of the child deal with acquired religion 
rather than spontaneous religion, it is necessary to 
find ways to investigate spontaneous religion. Jean 
Piaget's semi-clinical interview can be of help since 
it combines the standard questions of the mental test 
with the free inquiry of the pyschiatric interview. 
Problems of validity and reliability are discussed and 
an editorial comment is appended.—O, Strunk, Jr. 

10335. Ellis, N. C., & Sells, S. B. (Inst. Be- 
havioral Res., Texas Christian U.) An analysis of 
psychiatric diagnosis in a military mental hygiene 
clinic. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 
354-356.—To analyze the clinical diagnostic judg- 
ments of psychiatrists on 2628 male basic trainee 
referrals to a mental hygiene clinic at a military in- 
stallation from coded information in case files, “The 

results of the investigation cast considerable doubt on 
the reliability and conformity to standard nomencla- 
ture guides of psychiatric diagnoses in the military 
out-patient clinic situation.”—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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10336. Emerick, L. (Moorehead State Coll.) 
Therapy for young stutterers. Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 1965, 31(8), 389-448.—Public school speech 
therapists, have attempted to modify adult stuttering 
therapy to fit children. This report presents a goal 
oriented experimental program օէ therapy and the re- 
sults of preliminary testing with several children.— 
Journal abstract. 

10337. Frankenstein, C. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem) 
Haadam bimetsukato. [Man in distress: Elements 
of social, educational, and therapeutic treatment.] Tel 
Aviv, Israel: Am Oved, Ltd. 1964. 223 p.—An at- 
tempt to point out how each type of educational and 
therapeutic treatment is related to various effects of 
externalization. The following problems are dis- 
cussed as factors of internalization: social treatment, 
parents, learning, institutional care, psychotherapy. 
Glossary of 50 terms and a comparative table of 8 
clinical pictures of disturbed behavior are given.—H. 
Ormian. 

10338. Gellman, William. (Chicago Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Ill.) Rehabilitation services in a 
workshop setting. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965, 
31(1), 34—-37.—Gellman discusses the importance of 
the rehabilitation workshop as a vocational rehabilita- 
tion tool and the methodology for establishing a voca- 
tional adjustment workshop. M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10339, Holzberg, Jules D., & Knapp, Robert H. 
(Wesleyan U.) The social interaction of college 
students and chronically ill mental patients. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(3), 
487-492.—For several years college students have 
been volunteering as companions to chronically ill 
mental patients. Anecdotal data support the conclu- 
sion that the patients derive benefit from this interac- 
tion. More systematic data indicate that students 
undergo an enlargement of their conceptions of mental 
illness, and at the same time manifest a series of 
quasi-therapeutic personality changes.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10340. Hutt, Corinne, & Coxon, Mary W. (Park 
Hosp. for Children, Oxford, England) ` Systematic 
observation in clinical psychology. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(4), 374-378.—It is sug- 
gested that systematic observation and measurement 
of behavior not necessarily confined to the test-situa- 
tion may valuably supplement the psychologist's con- 
tribution to the psychiatric investigation of patients. 
An illustrative case study is given. The results 
showed that (1) there was a consistent relationship 
between mood and rate of speech; (2) this relation- 
ship was sufficiently lawful to enable predictions to be 
made; (3) 2 verbal functions need not obey the same 
laws. (17 ref.) —Journal summary. 

10341. Johnson, J. Arthur. (Columbia Light- 
house Blind, Washington, D. C.) The therapy of 
work, Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(1), 21—22. 
—A brief discussion of the importance of work as a 
therapeutic modality, a source of Support, security 
and human satisfactions essential to the disabled.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld, 

10342. Klausner, Samuel Z. (Bur. Social Sci. 
Res., Washington, D. C.) Role adaptation of pas- 
tors and psychiatrists. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1964, 4(1), 14-39.—Part of Psy- 
chiatry and Religion (Free Press, 1964) which repre- 
sents a description and interpretation of evolving 
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roles of psychiatrists and ministers. There is a trend 
toward the emergence of a new therapist role within 
the religio-psychiatric clinic, one which, by and large, 
will be occupied by the ministers rather than by the 
psychiatrist —O. Strunk, Jr. 


10343. Lazarus, Arnold A. (P.O. Box 23102, 
Joubert Park, Johannesburg, South Africa) Behav- 
ior therapy, incomplete treatment, and symptom 
substitution. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 140(1), 80-86.—Criticisms of behavior tapy 
as being superficial are answered by indicating the 
behavior therapist’s interest in the “neurotic roots” 
of the patient's behavior just as much as the psycho- 
dynamic therapist's. Discussion is in terms of treat- 
ment of generalized anxiety and obsessive-compulsive 
disorder showing the flexibility in clinical approaches 
of the behavioral therapist's conceptual framework 
based on learning theory.—N. H. Pronko. 


10344, Lorene, James. (Michigan State U.) The 
“untrained specialist” leads the emotionally dis- 
turbed from circles to spirals. Catholic School 
Journal, 1964, 64(7), 37-39.—In a brief but compre- 
hensive discussion, the problem of the person working 
with emotionally disturbed children is explored from 
many angles. A gradual structured approach is sug- 
gested, a warning about the removal of obstacles is 
sounded, and a subsequent structure is implied to 
set the goal at the respective child's level of motiva- 
tion.. M. Amatora. 

10345. Maclay, Inga. (U. Birmingham) The 
“functional” medical out-patient. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(470), 34-38.—At St. 
George’s Hospital, 100 medical outpatients had psy- 
chiatric interviews at 1st attendance, and 45% had 
structural lesions accounting for symptoms and 55% 
had not. The functional group was younger, less 
incapacitated, and had been seen elsewhere for the 
same complaints. Only 26 were considered to have 
a mental disorder.—W. L. Wilkins. 


10346. Nelson, Nathan. (California Dept. Re- 
habilitation, Sacramento) Industrial operation of 
the sheltered workshop. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1965. 31(1), 38-41.—A basic resume of the funda- 
mentals of operation in effectively operating sheltered 
workshops. Emphasizes the need for such work- 
shops to do their work well in terms of quantity and 
quality if it is to properly evaluate its workers and 
the necessity for providing a realistic work environ- 
ment with definitive work requirements so that the 
worker may develop good work habits and attitudes 
leading to creative performance and self-reliance.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10347. Perls, Frederick; Hefferline, Ralph F., 
& Goodman, Paul. Gestalt therapy. NYC: Dell, 
1965. xiii, 470 p. $2.65(paper).—To those who 


and psychotherapy, the 
book brings an opportunity to look at differing ap- 
proaches. To the layman it brings a, systematic 
course for his personal development and integration ; 
this course is the Ist part of the book. After the 
1st chapter, each chapter of Volume 1 contains an 
experiment to assist the individual to become aware 
of how he is functioning as an organism and as a 
person. The rest of the book (Volume 2) presents 
the theory. Julian Press published the book in 1951. 
. F. Wooster. 


work in education, medicine, 
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10348. Senn, M. J. Ք. (333 Cedar St., New 
Haven. Conn.] The role of the clinician in be- 
iavioral research. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1965, 109(4), 272.—An outline of the op- 
portunities of the clinician in contributing to the 
understanding of human behavior. The clinical his- 
tory of diseases could still serve as a model for 
studies in human behavior, despite inherent limita- 
tions. The complementary relationship of clinical 
work and scientific study helps overcome many diffi- 
culties JAMA. 

10349. Stoeckle, John D., Zola, Irving K., & 
Davidson, Gerald (Harvard Med. Sch.) The 
quantity and significance ob ys ogy distress 
in medical patients. Jow of Chronic Diseases, 
1964, 17(10), 959-970.—This article reports the re- 
sults of 2 separate studies—1 sociological and 1 
clinical—which assessed the percentage of patients 
coming to the same medical clinic with "psychologi- 
cal distress." Both studies yielded similar results, 
i.e. approximately 8002 incidence, Such distress was 
significant in the decision to seek medical aid. The 
various problems posed by previous studies of "psy- 
chiatric illness" among medical patients are reviewed. 
(109 ref.)—C. J. Gesell. 

10350. Stotsky, Bernard A. (Western Reserve 
U. Sch. Med.) A study of factors in recovery of 
aged patients from chronic physical illness. gg 
nal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(1), 28-34.-- 
Ss were 47 female patients, mean age 76 and mean 
education 9.9 pm hospitalized for fracture of the hip 
in a hospital for prolonged illnesses. A new rating 
scale Index of Independence in Activities of Daily 
Living (ADL), WAIS, physical and neurological 
examination with laboratory tests for diagnosis of 
brain pathology were used to assess the degree of 
relationship between 3 different measures of mental 
functioning and ADL scores 6 and 12 mo. aíter 
fracture. Ratings of independence prior to fracture 
and during hospitalization were related to the criteria 
of outcome but not significantly related to each other. 
The presence of cerebral thrombosis, cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis or chronic brain syndrome were significantly 
related to poor outcome. The Total, Verbal, and 
Performance IQ scores of the WAIS were related 
to outcome, brain syndrome patients obtaining sig- 
nificantly lower scores than controls on some subtests. 
—Journal abstract. 

10351. Whitehouse, Susan V. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Therapeutic communication tastes change but 
faith remains. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965, 31 
(2), 18-19.—A review of the highlights in the his- 
tory of treating the ill and the therapeutic values of 
faith.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


MEDICAL THERAPIES 


10352. Park, Lee C., & Covi, Lino. (Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp, Baltimore) Nonblind placebo trial. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(4), 336- 
345. 15 anxious, neurotic outpatients were placed 
on placebo treatment for 1 week after being informed 
the pills contained inert material. 14 reported im- 
provement. 8 Ss believed the pills were placebos. 
Only 3 were absolutely certain of this. 6 Ss thought 
the pills contained drugs, with 2 Ss absolutely cer- 
tain. Improvement was not related to belief in the 
nature of the pills but did appear related to certainty 
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օք belief. Main finding: patients can be willing էօ 
take placebo and can improve despite knowledge of 
the inert content of the pills. Belief in pill as drug 
was not a requirement for improvement. (25 ref.) 
--). A. Liicker. 

10353. Steinbok, Richard M., Jones, Marshall B., 
& Ainslie, John D. (Ս. Florida Sch. Med., Gaines- 
ville) Suggestibility and the placebo response. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(1), 
87-91.—"20 psychiatric outpatients were treated with 
placebo for 2 wk., and 16 that number remained on 
this therapy for 6 wk. Their symptomatology was 
evaluated by a psychiatrist at each of 7 visits. Sug- 
gestibility scores obtained by administering the Press 
Test were positively correlated (tau=.51, r — 71) 
with the decline in number and severity of ‘present- 
ing’ symptoms in the first 2 wk. (p .01). This cor- 
EN was much weaker at the end of therapy. 
There was a negative correlation (tau Հ —.33, r= 
—.49) between the suggestibility scores and increase 
in ‘subsequent’ symptoms. This result was thought 
to be a generalization of therapeutic effect or a 
manifestation of disapproval among the nonsuggesti- 
ble patients.“ V. H. Pronko. 


Drug Therapy 


10354. Appleton, William Տ. The snow phe- 
nomenon: Tranquilizing the assaultive. Psychia- 
try, 1965, 28(1), 88-93.—25 patients received massive 
doses of chlorpromazine (above 1500 mg. daily) 
within a 2-yr period at the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center. These dosages are used significantly 
more from July to January when the residents are 
beginning their training. This is seen as a reaction 
to the open-door policy and as improper knowledge 
of drug therapy —E. M. Uprichard. 

10355. Bhaskaran, K. (Hosp. Mental Diseases, 
Ranchi, India) Non-pharmacological factors in 
psychopharmacotherapy. Indian Psychological Re- 
view, 1965, 1(2), 142-145.—Nonpharmacological fac- 
tors have to be taken into account to understand the 
drug responses. The factors influencing drug re- 
sponses relate to the S (his constitutional and physio- 
logical characteristics), the investigator, the physical 
environment of the experiment, and the S-investigator 
interaction process.—U. Pareek. 


10356. Borgna, E. Introduzione alla psico- 
farmacologia e alla psicopathologia delle depres- 
sioni ciclotimiche. [Introduction to psychopharma- 
cology and to psychopathology of cyclothymic 
depressions.] Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1964, 25(5), 397-420.—2 types of 
endogeneous depressions appear evident: (a) vital 
sadness related to a conscious sense of sickness, and 
(b) a sense of guilt which is void of any feeling of 
sickness, Both types interact differentially with 
pharmacologic treatment.—L, L’ Abate. 

10357. Freedman, Norbert; Engelhardt, David; 
Mann, David; Margolis, Reuben, & London, 
Sharon. (State U. New York) Communication 
of body complaints and paranoid symptom change 
under conditions of phenothiazine treatment. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(4), 310-318.--160 schizophrenic outpatients ran- 

domly assigned to chlorpromazine, promazine, or 
placebo treatments were studied. A method of coding 
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the frequency of treatment emergent somatic com- 
plaints (TEF) from psychiatric chart notes was 
devised. The study sought to determine: (a) the 
association between such complaints and the 3 treat- 
ments, and (b) the association between frequency 
of TEF and reduction in paranoid symptoms in a 
high paranoid subsample receiving drug treatment 
only (N=39). Both active drugs could be differ- 
entiated from placebo in terms of frequency of TEF 
(p € .01), and the communication of such complaints 
was positively associated with reduction in paranoid 
thought (p<.05). Drugs appear to facilitate a 
form of communication which in turn is a response 
leading to symptom change. The communication of 
somatic complaints is viewed as a cognitive process 
interfering with paranoid ideation. (15 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10358. Kissel, Ք., & Barrucand, D. Placebos et 
effet placebo en médecine. [Placebos and placebo 
effect in medicine.] Paris, France: Masson, 1964. 

0 p. 

10359. Lormeau, G. Essais d'un nouvel anti- 
épileptique: Le 10.248 R.P. [Studies of a new 
antiepileptic: 10.248 R.P.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(5), 
642-660.—Study of 33 cases treated with 10.248 R.P. 
showed 18% cured, 21% improved, and 61% with 
good or excellent results which have not been fol- 
lowed long enough to assure durability. The best 
results were obtained in different varieties of tem- 
poral lobe epilepsy, and good results with Jacksonian- 
type seizures and grand mal. The effect on petit mal 
has been variable. The drug is particularly interest- 
ing in regard to its selective action on temporal crises 
which are generally difficult to control with classic 
medications.— W. W. Meissner. 


10360. Puech, J., Robin, Ch., Bonnafous, J. P., 
Prevost, J. & Deprez, Ք. (Hôpital Psychiatrique, 
Clermont, France) Problémes de l'expérience thé- 
rapeutique. Les difficultés d'appréciation de la 
valeur objective d'un médicament. [Problems in 
therapeutic experience: Difficulties in the objective 
evaluation of a drug.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(5), 627- 
641.—This study is based on 52 female patients. The 
difficulties encountered in the clinical evaluation of 
pharmacological therapy are discussed. Numerical 
results often seem too ambiguous to give a precise 
idea of drug efficacy. What is needed is a common 
experimental format which would permit pooling and 
1 p: reete from different studies. The im- 
portance of adequate controls is str ք . 
—W. W. 8 E 

10361. Soueif, M. I., Abd-el-Nab S., & Helm 
Abd-el-Kader. Objective ën օք Sen 
atric changes produced by reserpine in Egyptian 
schizophrenics. Acta Psychologica Amsterdam, 
1964, 22(2), 85-09. 5 tests tapping speed of psycho- 
motor performance and 4 tests tapping quality of 
ideational activity were administered to 25 Egyptian 
schizophrenics, 15 males and 10 females, before, dur- 
ing and right at the end of reserpine medication. 
Patients showed significant improvement on 4 of the 
psychomotor tests and on 2 of the ideational tests. 
The results did not show any consistent tendency for 
improvement to increase in direct proportion to the 
amount of drug administered—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
i. Wing, Lorna, & Lader, M. H. (Maudsley 

9sp., London, England) Physiological and clini- 
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cal effects of amylobarbitone sodium in 
patients with a states. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1965, 28(1), 78-87.— 
*20 patients with — states were given 1 wk.'s 
treatment with amylobarbitone sodium, 65 mg. t.d.s., 
and 1 wk.’s treatment with placebo in a 

cross-over double-blind trial. At the end of each 
week's treatment, the palmar skin resistance was 
recorded during a standard habituation procedure ; 
after a rest period, 20 identical auditory stimuli were 
applied automatically at intervals varying from 45 
to 80 sec. The background skin conductance level 
tended to rise throughout the recording session on 
the placebo occasion whereas it dropped on the 
amylobarbitone sodium occasion. Habituation of the 
psychogalvanic reflexes to the stimuli was more rapid 
with the barbiturate and the number oí spontaneous 
skin conductance fluctuations was lowered by the 
barbiturate." Patients rated daily the severity of 
their physical symptoms of anxiety, feelings of 
anxiety, situational anxiety and depressive symptoms. 
Only the physical symptoms showed significant im- 
provement on drug therapy. (19 ref.)—M. L. 

immel. 


Shock Therapy 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


10363. Bookbinder, Lawrence J. (VA Hosp. 
Dearborn, Mich.) Responsibility for management 
of patients in psychotherapy and competence in 
psychotherapy. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
387-392.—Competence in psychotherapy requires 
more than an understanding of dynamics and tech- 
niques of interpretation. The therapist needs confi- 
dence in applying therapeutic skills, particularly 
when handling patient management issues (type of 
therapy needed, suicidal and homicidal tendencies, 
psychotic episodes, psychophysiological symptoms, re- 
quests for tranquilizing medication, termination). 
Psychology’s lack of its own inpatient facilities dis- 
courages psychologists from working with the full 
range of emotional problems, which in turn limits 
their opportunities to improve their competence In 
psychotherapy with severely disturbed people. Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10364. Carkhuff, R. R., Feldman, M. J., & 
Truax, C. B. (U. Kentucky) Age and role rever- 
sal in therapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20 (3), 398-402. Excerpts taken from numerous re- 
cordings of initial sessions of beginning therapists 
were presented which indicated the age-role conflict 
of the beginning therapist. Specific mistakes were 
outlined. The therapist’s perception of the client 
was mentioned as a critical point.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


10365. 
Haven, Conn.) 


Fierman, Louis B. (VA Hosp. West 
Myths in the practice of psycho- 
therapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12 
(4), 408-414.— "These myths consist of clinical 
principles and practices which although seemingly 
rational at their inception, even proven ‘true’ accord- 
ing to existent criteria, nevertheless, were proven 
subsequently in the test of time and clinical experi- 
ence to be worthless or even harmful" They concern 
the prerequisites, requirements, and conditions neces- 
sary for successful and effective psychotherapy. They 
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have taken the form of “unproven assertions about 
practice and are essentially, empirical propositions 
never put to the test.” Several illustrative cases are 
presented. (55 ref.)—J. A. Lücker, 


10366. Goshen, Charles E. (Sch. Med. West 


Virginia U.) The importance of patient-laid tra 
in the psychotherapeutic study of — 


American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 1901), 75- 
86.—The thesis is presented that schizophrenia is a 
state of being which is a consequence, not of etiologic 
elements but rather of the absence of those factors 
which ordinarily result in normal, rational thinking 
and behavior; those experiences, opportunities, and 
attitudes which ordinarily result in constructive de- 
cision-making. The psychotherapeutic experience 
represents, for the patient, a struggle between 2 
opposing ways of thinking, a situation which repro- 
duces, in miniature, the entire struggle of his life — 
Author summary. 


10367. Korner, I. N., Allison, R. B., Jr. Beier, 
E., Broberg, Carolyn, & Zwanziger, M. (Ս. Utah 
Coll Med.) The patient as a constant in psycho- 
therapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20 
(3), 403-406.—AÀ study designed to evaluate chan 
occurring in a highly resistant S who received 13 hr. 
of uninterrupted psychotherapy from 7 therapists. A 
check list was used to assess the therapeutic inter- 
views. The results indicated that degree of training 
might be important but kind of training was not of 
great importance. No trend of difference was de- 
tected for systematic change of rating over time. 
No clear cut change was noted between psychological 
tests given before and after the therapy. The indi- 
vidual nature of the therapist was discussed.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

10368. Landfield, A. W. (Ս. Missouri) Mean- 
ingfulness of self, ideal and other as related to 
own vs therapist's nal construct dimensions. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 605-608.—Start- 
ing from Kelly's Psychology of Personal Constructs 
and a study by Cromwell and Caldwell (1962), the 
meaningíulness of self, ideal and other was investi- 
gated within the contexts of the client's vs the thera- 
pist's personal language dimensions. It was hypothe- 
sized that: (1) clients at the beginning of therapy 
will find their own personal language dimensions more 
meaningful than those of the therapist, as judged by 
2 criteria of meaning—1 internal and 1 external to 
Kelly’s theory; (2) a positive relationship will be 
found between the 2 measures of meaningfulness. 
Findings give added support to Kelly’s notions, and, 
in particular, to an approach to the assessment of 
meaningfulness suggested by this theory.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

10369. LeShan, Lawrence. (Inst. Applied Bi- 
ology, 144 E. 90th St, NYC) The world of the 
patient in severe pain of long duration. Journal 
of Chronic Diseases, 1964, 17(2), 119-126.—Based 
on personal experiences as a psychotherapist working 
with patients in severe, chronic pain, delineates sev- 
eral significant characteristics which appear to be 
common to those who suffer this type of pain. Rele- 
vance to the psychotherapist in working with such 
patients and uniqueness of each individual patient 
and his personal reactions to pain are discussed.— 
C. J. Gesell. 
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10370. Lewin, K. K. (3400 Forbes Ave., Pitts- 
burgh) Nonverbal cues and transference. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(4), 391-394. 
—While a patient’s personality and the kind of con- 
flicts from which he is suffering determine many of 
his attitudes toward his doctor, he also reacts to the 
reality of his doctor. Since doctors rarely discuss 
themselves, patients rely heavily on nonverbal cues 
to define that reality. These nonverbal cues include 
the doctor’s name, his office and its contents, and his 
manner and technique (including speech habits, note- 
taking, charging and billing, handwriting, willingness 
to give medication, punctuality, and emotional re- 
sponses to the patient, even to jokes). Supervision 
of psychiatric residents is based upon the reporting 
of verbal material. Unless the young psychiatrist, 
himself, is aware of nonverbal cues, he may never 
learn of their importance in his treatment of patients. 

MA 


10371. Lewis, W. W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Continuity and intervention in emo- 
tional disturbance: A review. Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 1965, 31(9), 465-475.—Reviews the research 
related to 2 central working hypotheses in the clinical 
treatment of children with behavior disorders. The 
lst hypothesis, that emotional disturbance in child- 
hood leads to mental illness in adult life, is examined 
by means of retrospective studies of adult mental 
patients and by adult followup of child guidance clinic 
patients. The 2nd hypothesis, that the process of 
emotional disturbance may be interrupted by clinical 
treatment, is examined by means of studies compar- 
ing the adjustment of children who have received 
psychotherapy to the adjustment of similar children 
who have not received psychotherapy. (67 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

10372. Lorr, Maurice. (VA, Washington, D. C.) 
Client perceptions of therapists: A study of the 
therapeutic relation. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(2), 146-149.—A study was de- 
signed to identify the main ways that clients perceive 
their psychotherapists. Ճո inventory of 65 state- 
ments was constructed to measure 8 postulated inter- 
personal behavior patterns. The inventory was 
administered to 523 patients in treatment for at least 
3 mo. A factor analysis disclosed 5 dimensions of 
perceived therapist behaviors. The dimensions were 
labeled Accepting, Understanding, Authoritarian, 
Independence-Encouraging, and Critical-Hostile. 
The findings were shown to be consistent with con- 
structs proposed by Fiedler, Apfelbaum, and Rausch 
and Bordin. Patient and therapist ratings of im- 
provement were found to relate significantly to thera- 
pist Acceptance and Understanding.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

10373. Male, Pierre. Psychotherapie de l'ado- 
lescent: I. [Psychotherapy of the adolescent: L] 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1964. 257 p. 

10374. Marsden, Gerald. (Harvard U.) Con- 
tent-analysis studies of therapeutic interviews: 
1954 to 1964. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63(5), 
298-321.—Content analysis traditionally implies a 
limited set of criteria and procedures, comprising 
what is here called the classical model. Some studies 

of therapeutic interviews have deviated from 1 or 
more of these prescriptions, leading to debate about 
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their methodological status. This paper argues that 
certain common deviations from the classical model 
constitute other models which reflect responses to 
problems posed by the data, the variables under study, 
and investigator personality characteristics. Ration- 
ales for 2 such models are presented, studies repre- 
senting all 3 models are reviewed, and certain issues 
common to this body of research are discussed. (6 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10375. McNair, D. M., & Lorr, M. (VA Benefits 
Office, Washington, D. C.) Three kinds of psycho- 
therapy goals. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(3), 390-393.--259 therapists reported treatment 
goals on 523 psychotherapy outpatients using the 
Goal Statement Inventory (GSI).  Correlations 
among the 30 GSI items were computed and factor 
analysis accomplished. A table of GSI item corre- 
lations was clustered by conventional methods. Re- 
constructive goals, goals of stabilization, and situa- 
tional adjustment goals factors were defined.—Journal 
abstract. 

10376. Neuman, Ursula, & Schirmer, Waltraut. 
Kinder und Eltern brauchen Hilfe. [Children and 
parents need help.] Beihefte zur Praxis der Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1964, No. 6, 1-120.—Some 11 brief case 
studies of child psychotherapy, play therapy, prag- 
matic considerations regarding goal-setting and in- 
fluencing the home environment by the psychothera- 
pist. The influence here of psychoanalytic and/or 
psychodynamic affiliation and orientation is evident 
in much of the material presented—F. J. Goldstein. 


10377. Novey, Samuel. The significance of the 
actual historical event in psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1964, 37 (4), 279-290.—In psychotherapy the reported 
historical event is of central import whether or not 
it can be validated since it constitutes a reported 
event of psychological significance. There are occa- 
Sions where the need to validate reported historical 
events becomes of primary import. That the means 
of actual validation are limited is shown by a brief 
literature review and methodological analysis. Such 
attempts are of meaning therapeutically.—J. Arbit. 


10378. Rayner, E. ԷԼ, & Hahn, H. Assessment 
for psychotherapy: A pilot study of psychological 
test indications of success and failure in treatment. 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37 (4), 
331-342.—A study of the responses by a number of 
patients to a projective test given before treatment, 
and the relationship of these responses to success and 
failure in later therapy. The nature of the responses 
to The Objective Relations Technique which are 
positive and negative indicators of successful psycho- 
therapy are noted—J. Arbit. 


10379. Rice, Laura North. (U. Chicago) Thera- 
pists style of participation Աա Case SEH 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(2), 155- 
160.—The purpose of this study was to develop and 
test a system for classifying some aspects of the thera- 
pist's behavior during the interview. The focus was 
on process rather than on content and involved both 
vocal and lexical aspects of the therapist's style of 
participation 30 therapist responses were sampled 
ron the 2nd and from the next-to-last interviews 
° each of 20 cases and were classified on each of 
aperte. The behavior thus coded was vector 
analyzed by columns, thereby yielding factor loadings 
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for interviews. Loadings on 2 oí the resultant 3 
factors were found to be related to case outcome as 
viewed by client and therapist. The findings for late 
interviews were more clear-cut than those for early 
interviews. Loadings on the same 2 factors were 
found to be related to the therapist's level of experi- 
ence.—Journal abstract. 

10380. Stern, E. Mark. (137 Waverley Place, 
NYC) Direction for psychotherapy. Journal of 
Existentialism, 1965, 5(1), 287-295.—This paper is 
based upon a survey of the author's daily vocational 
tasks as a psychologist-psychotherapist. It is his 
opinion that: "the therapist-as-guide necessarily 
shapes and creates his task as he performs it. At 
its most creative, therapy is a willingness to stand by, 
always alert to the inclinations that rovide an S with 
life space. Therapy requires ability to recognize 
some of the influences which hinder an S's moving 
out to take possession of that space, is an eagerness 
to introduce the experimental in order to heighten 
awareness, is a series of methods for teaching the 
S how to learn and keep on learning about himself." 
—J. A. Lücker. 

10381. Strotzka, H. Betrachtungen zur Frage 
des Psychotherapieerfolges. [The evaluation of 
success in psychotherapy.] Acta Psychotherapeutica 
et Psychosomatica, 1964, 12(5-6), 341-353.—Im- 
provement of symptoms and social behavior are used 
as criteria of success in psychotherapy. More quan- 
tified reports are not possible at this time. Certain 
variables can be studied which seem էօ influence 
results: diagnosis, personality, type of illness, the 
patient’s expectation of gain from treatment and the 
therapist’s expectation for the patient's recovery.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10382. Truax, Charles B., & Carkhuff, Robert R. 
(U. Kentucky) Experimental manipulation of 
therapeutic conditions. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(2), 119-124.— The authors explore 
the heretofore vague "something more" attributed to 
the therapeutic relationship by experimentally demon- 
strating the effect of just 2 almost universally posited 
therapist-offered conditions which make for a "mean- 
ingful" interpersonal relationship, warmth and em- 
pathic understanding, upon 1 critical aspect of pa- 
tient behavior in therapy, patient intrapersonal 
exploration. The authors characterize the therapeu- 
tic relationship as a stimulus complex within which 
the relearning process takes place most deeply and 
most efficaciously.—Journal abstract. 

10383. Truax, Charles B., & Carkhuff, Robert R. 
(U. Kentucky ) Client and therapist transparency 
in the psychotherapeutic encounter. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(1), 3-9.—The 
authors present research supporting the significant 
relationship between therapist transparency or self- 
congruence and the patient’s level of self-disclosure 
or self-exploration. In addition, a second major hy- 
pothesis was confirmed for hospitalized neuropsychi- 
atric populations: the greater the degree of self- 
exploration or transparency during psychotherapy, 
the greater the extent of constructive personality 
change in the patient. However, with delinquents 
in group psychotherapy, the authors found that the 
less the transparency or self-exploration, the greater 
the positive personality change. The authors suggest 
that their findings point to the importance of at least 
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the 2 variables of client and therapist transparency 
in a model for psychotherapeutic personality change. 
(38 ref.) Journal abstract. 


Therapeutic Processes 


10384. Christ, Adolph E. & Griffiths, Ruth. 
Parent-nurse therapeutic contact on a child psy- 
chiatry unit. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1965, 35(3), 589-593.— Pathological interactions of 
parents with their hospitalized child easily can be 
enhanced by untherapeutic contact between nurse and 
parent. Goals should include keeping parents in- 
formed and actively involved in their child's hospitali- 
zation, clarifying and modifying current tension- 
producing interactions, This leads to faster progress 
of parents in psychotherapy, cooperation with thera- 

tic efforts with the child and a better understand- 
ing of the parent-child interactional patterns.— 
Journal abstract, 

10385. Durfee, Kent E. The use of unrestricted 
diet in the treatment of two emotionally disturbed 
diabetic patients. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1965, 29(2), 20-25.—Describes and discusses 2 pa- 
tients "whose psychological condition. dramatically 
improved when they were allowed complete dietary 
freedom. J. Z. Elias. 

10386. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. The second 
childhood: Observations on treatment. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37(4), 319- 
323.—The application to a regressed geriatric patient 
of some of the principles of psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment of children —J. Arbit. 

10387. Grossack, Martin. Why rational-emotive 
therapy works. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
464.—8 reasons are given as to why the author 
believes that the rational-emotive therapy of Albert 
Ellis is effective. These include the directive ap- 
proach, the role of language as a determinant of 
behavior, “homework” for patients, the focus on the 
present situation rather than past experiences, and 
teaching the individual to solve his own problems, 
lessening undue dependence on the therapist—Author 
abstract. 

10388. Searles, Harold. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Phasen der  Wechselbeziehung 
zwischen Patient und Therapeut bei der Psycho- 
therapie der chronischen Schizophrenie. [Phases 
of the reciprocal relationship between patient and 
therapist in the psychotherapy of chronic schizo- 
phrenia.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 17(9), 494—531. 
— This relationship is hardly less involving for the 
therapist than for the patient. Through all its phases: 
contactlessness, ambivalent symbiosis, preambivalent 
symbiosis, dissolving of the symbiosis, and terminal 
phase, the relationship is a maturation process in 
which therapist and patient are participants. It is 
the continuous mutual recognition of this polar rela- 
tionship that forms the movement in this therapeutic 
process.—E. W. Eng. 

10389. Tausch, Reinhard, & Schmitz, George. 
(U. Kóln, Germany) Untersuchungen über ver- 
gangene und gegenwartige Erlebnisinhalte in der 
client-centered Psychotherapie. [Investigations on 
past and present contents of experiences in client- 
centered psychotherapy.] Z eitschrift für experimen- 
telle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(2), 330- 
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348.—29 hr. of taped therapy sessions were studied 
— —U—— —— 
— dur course of therapy. The proto- 
came from 6 different therapists and 9 clients. 


As progressed a statistically significant de- 
crease of mentioning events and using the past 
tense was observed. reverse trend was found for 


present tense and present events. The underlying 


Dec ue processes of these changes are dis- 
cussed. J. Koppits. 


10390. Winkler, W. p* (Gütersloh, wm 
Simon-Str, 7, Germany) jectivierende Betracht- 
und peutische Grundeinstellung. 
[OP jectivating observation and psychotherapeutic 
attitude.] Zeitschrift für Psychothera- 
pie & medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 15(1), 2-11.— 
Although fundamental attitude of psychotherapy and 
the objective examination are essentially antithetical, 
they not exclude each other within the scope of 
medical practice. The fundamental attitude of psy- 
chotherapy demands from the doctor a willingness 
to communicate, and a willingness to stand firm in 
all of the involvements which tend to develop out of 
ip with a neurotic patient. The useful- 
ness of the objective examination diminishes when a 
complaint syndrome cannot be traced to an organic 
malady, as ge and be GE where 
ynamic factors instead of biological irregu- 

ies are relevant.—/. Neufeld. 


Group Therapy 


10391. Andrews, Ernest E. 1 Valley 
Child Guidance Clinic, Mich.) Identity mainte- 
nance operations and group therapy process. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 
14(4), 491498.—"Group process in group psycho- 

is the interactional eno! which 
evolves from (1) the group task orientation and (2) 
the group balance. . . . Identity maintenance may be 
defined as the reaction to and mani ion of inter- 
personal relations in order to maintain significant 
self-awareness. . . . Identity maintenance operations 
are postulated to be the underlying dynamic of object 
relations within the therapy KE, SS object rela- 
tions a behavioral area in which individual and 


10392. Aronson, Marlin L. Technical problems 
in combined therapy. International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 14(4), 425-432—The 
indications for the use of individual and group psy- 

are discussed. Individual psychotherapy 
is used in the initial states of treatment and as a 
preparation for group therapy, particularly in the 
case of patients involved in conjoint group psycho- 
therapy. Group therapy helps patients resolve prob- 
lems of the terminal phase of treatment. It is the 
middle phase of the treatment which causes the great- 
est divergence of opinion among therapists. How- 
ever the group situation gives the therapist oppor- 
tunities to observe transferences which might not 
be elicited by the therapist. These transferences may 
be further examined in the group situation or in 
individual sessions. The planning of individual ses- 
sions depends on a number of factors but it is sug- 
gested that the patient determine the frequency of 
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individual sessions, with the understanding that the 
therapist will call him in for sessions when he deems 
it necessary.—R. F. Allen. 

10393, Belinkoff, Julius; Bross, Robert, & 
Stein, Aaron. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, NYC) The effect 
of group psychotherapy on anaclitic transference, 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 
14(4), 474-481.—2 male patients who had tee 
long-term, extremely ambivalent passive-d 
relationships with their therapists were introduced 
to group psychotherapy. Reactions in group psycho- 
therapy are described. There was an altered relation- 
ship with the therapists, so that the patients were able 
to assume new roles in relation to other members of 
the group. This facilitated the patients taking “a 
more realistic and positive view of themselves and 
the beginning of more mature and realistic self- 
assertion and behavior.”—R. F. Allen. 


10394, Bieber, Toby B., Cappon, Daniel, & Dur- 
kin, Helen Ք. (Metropolitan Inst. Wise 
Studies, NYC) Discussion օք papers presented at 
a symposium on combined individual and up 
Pieter International Journal of Group 

sychotherapy, 1964, 14(4), 433-454.—3 papers pre- 
sented during the Symposium held at the 21st annual 
conference of the American Group cke 
Association, January, 1964 are discussed—R. Ք. 
Allen, ամի 

10395. Daumezon, G. (1 rue Cabanis, Paris, 
France) Essai de sémiologie de l'observation en 

ջսքծ. [Semiology of group observation.] L'Évo- 
ution Psychiatrique, 1964, 29(4), 533-558.—In ana- 
lyzing group discussions with 4-5 patients in a 
pro hospital, the following categories proved 
ruitful: (1) the relationship of the S with others, 
(2) the relationship of others with the S, (3) the 
relationship of the Տ with the group, (4) the charac- 
ter of the relationships, (5) the group content, (6) 
the attitude toward mental illness, and (7) changes 
Ke igen during a time sequence.—L. 4. Ost- 


10396. Henderson, Norman B. 
tation Service, Gallup, N. M.) arried group 
therapy: A setting for reducing resistances. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1964, 16(2), 347-352.—3 different 
kinds of resistance are described: classical psy- 
choanalytic; avoidance motivated by a fear of ex- 
terior control; and fear of disapproval, ridicule, and 
reproach. A case history is presented in which all 
of these esistances are apparent. The use of group 
therapy in dealing with these resistances is described. 
—Journal abstract. 


10397. Kernberg, Pauline F. (Menni ի 
15 Kan) Լ M enninger Found., 


Family Consul- 


apy experiences with un. groups over an 8 mo. 

I cu: Vpen groups represent a 

Po 8 denice for the evaluation and 
a ot patients to the treatm 

hospital.”—J, Z. Elias. E 3 


10398. Lai, G. Quelques considérations sur la 
psychothérapie de groupe de psychotiques. [Ob- 
Servations on group therapy for psychotics.] Acta 
Psychotherapeutica “et Psychosomatica, 1964, 12 
(5-6), 354-368.—The study of regression and pro- 
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came a discussion group. There 
individual problems questions 
The therapist was able to assist in 
of ideas, However, the most important 
tions came from the group members.—R. Բ. 

10400. Lubin, B., & Lubin, A. W. (Indiana 
Dept. Mental Health) Bibliography of group 


chotherapy 1956-1963. Group Psychotherapy, foes, 
17(4), 177.230. Nonannotated 1330 item pg 
y of therapy literature during the 
period 1080 through 1962.—/. W. Kidorf. Teo? 

10401. Ploeger, A. (U. Nervenklinik, 
der auf Grund 


imarily assume the role of an expert comrade, 
coupling Zeie amd popularity. (51, re) —L 
Neufeld. 


Psychodrama, March 19-21, 1965. Group P. 
and i roup Psy- 
chotherapy, 1964, 17(4), 236-243-- W. Kidorf. 
10403, Sadock, Benjamin, & Gould, Robert E. 
A preliminary report on short-term group psycho- 
therapy on an acute adolescent male service. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1964, 
14(4), 465-473.—“Group therapy was begun on a 
short-term basis on the male adolescent service at 
Bellevue Hospital to augment its therapeutic pro- 
gram. The nature of the group was transient, in 
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10005. Aaron. (Mt. Simi Hosp, NYC 
transference in combined t ) 


etd d e Prychotherapy, 196, 
"| y, 
M), 415-423 Tamiya ap m and it is 
^ that transference 


Harold W. Lazaroff & 
Lowy, (NIH, Adelphi, Ma) A 
AR EE, 
che ehh. =. y, 1964, 
redis dy d Be 
"s 
enda chemin Qui qut o xai HL 
psychotherapy. After initial distrust of 
ret pred t dede ii is treatment. 
After 7 mo. 1 of women told group she was 
suffering from a fatal illness. The group attempted 


to deny the problem at first, expressing guilt and 
anger at one , withdrawing from the stricken 
woman. The were forced to 


way both the dyi patient and the group members 
were helped. —R. բ Allen. 


Special Therapies 
10407. Alexander, E. D. School centered play- 


therapy program. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1964, 230) 256-261.—Play-therapy is explored 
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through the presentation oí a case as the integrated 
part of the total educational program and emphasizes 
the teacher-child relationship. Therapy is seen as an 
attitude rather than as a technique. Á discussion 
indicates that the child is able to transfer his experi- 
ences to everyday life and ճոմտ that he can have 
warm relationships outside of the therapeutic situa- 
tion.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10408. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Louisville U.) 
Maximizing therapeutic common denominators of 
ancillary therapies. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(4), 415-419.—An attempt to assess some 
of the factors involved in these therapies was carried 
out through questionnaires, which were completed 
for more than 300 psychiatric hospitals in the U.S. 
and Canada. The following factors appeared to con- 
tribute to a higher discharge rate: Increasing the 
stimulus value of the therapist as a director and 
controller of rewards and punishments based on the 
patient's behavior; setting standards of behavior for 
the patient in keeping with societal expectations, 
rather than modifying the environment to meet the 
patient's need; increasing the significance of the 
group as a factor in the patient's behavior; increasing 
emphasis on the patient's doing something for others. 
T A. Lücker. 

10409. Haslam, M. T. (Royal Victoria Infirmary, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England) The treatment of 
psychogenic dyspareunia by reciprocal inhibition. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(472), 280- 
282.—2 married women in their early 20s were suc- 
cessfully treated, without the substitution of any 
symptoms to take the place of those lost—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

10410. Kraft, Tom, & Al-Issa, Ihsan. (St. Clem- 
ent’s Hosp., London, England) The application of 
learning theory to the treatment of traffic phobia. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(472), 277- 
279.—Since the stimuli responsible for fear responses, 
2 road accidents, were known for a patient, behavior 
therapy based on Wolpe’s systematic desensitization 
was used. 3 mo. of therapy, amounting to 22 ses- 
sions, rendered the patient symptom-free—W. L. 

Wilkins. 

10411. Peck, M. L., & Stewart, R. H. (Ս. 
Portland) Current practices in selection criteria 
for group play-therapy. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(1), 146.—A 2 page questionnaire 
consisting of 16 items dealing with the criteria for 
selection or rejection of children for group play- 
therapy was sent to 415 child treatment centers of 
which 67.7% were returned. 77% reported some 
criteria for exclusion. Diagnostic classification, dy- 
namics, withdrawal vs sociability, age, sex, and in- 
tellectual level were some of the more important 
criteria mentioned.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10412. Reding, Georges R., & Ennis Barbara. 
Treatment of the couple by a couple. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1964, 37 (4), 325- 
330.— A 4-way setting in which 2 psychotherapists 
treat 2 marital partners accelerates and intensifies the 
usual psychotherapeutic processes. A tentative for- 
mulation is presented of the dynamics which govern 
the use of the 4-way interview as a treatment of the 
marriage couple. 4-way interviewing of marital 
couples is more efficient if the immediate goal of the 
treatment is to reach to deeper understanding of the 
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dynamics of the group and of the 2 couples of which 
it is composed rather than to save a marriage. 4-way 
interviewing may be a more effective approach than 
individual sessions when adaptation rather than re- 
construction is the treatment of choice.”—J. Arbit. 
10413. Ritchey, Ronald E. Predicting success 
of schizophrenics in industrial therapy. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(1), 68-72.—The 
purpose of this study was to investigate factors 
hypothesized to be related to success of schizophrenic 
patients in 5 industrial therapy assignments: house- 
keeping (N — 33), outside detail (N — 77), laundry 
(N Հ 16), dietetics (N = 57), and clothing rooms 
(N=9). The predictors were 8 demographic in- 
dexes of prehospital success, 6 demographic indexes 
of psychiatric impairment, personal relations ability 
and work interests. 14 variables were predictive in 
one or more settings, but the 5 settings varied mark- 
edly with respect to the most useful predictors. The 
therapeutic potential of these 5 unskilled work assign- 
ment differs, and these differences should be taken 
into account in patient assignments and in further 
research on industrial therapy—Journal abstract. 


Hypnosis 


10414. Alexander, Leo. (Tufts Մ. Med. Sch.) 
Clinical experiences with hypnosis in psychiatric 
therapy. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1965, 7(3), 190-205.—A clinical description of direct 
hypnotherapy in a psychiatric setting —M. V. Kline. 

10415. Barber, Theodore X. (Medfield Found., 
Harding, Mass.) Experimental analyses of “hyp- 
notic” behavior: A review of recent empirical 
findings. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 
70(2), 132-154— Experiments are reviewed that 
were designed to delineate the instrumental variables 
in eliciting objective and subjective responses to test 
suggestions of body immobility, analgesia, hallucina- 
tion, deafness, selective amnesia, and so on, that is, 
in eliciting behaviors of the type traditionally termed 

hypnotic.” The question at the forefront of dis- 
cussion is: In producing hypnotic-like“ behavior, 
what are the relative effects of (a) S's personality 
characteristics, and of instructional-situational varia- 
bles, Such as (b) defining the situation to S as "hyp- 
nosis" or "control" (c) administering task-motiva- 
tional instructions, (d) administering suggestions of 
relaxation, drowsiness, and sleep, and (e) suggesting 
to S that he can now easily respond to test sugges- 
tions? (4 p. ref.) —/ournal abstract. 

10416. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Medfield 
Found., Harding, Mass.) Physiological 1 of 

hypnotic suggestions“: A critical review of re- 
cent research (1960-64). Psychological Bulletin, 
1965, 63 (4), 201-221. Recent studies are reviewed 
which were concerned with the effectiveness of sug- 
gestions given under "hypnosis" and "waking" ex- 
perimental treatments in alleviating allergies, ichthyo- 
ՏՏ, myopia, and other conditions and in eliciting 
deafness, blindness, hallucinations, analgesia, cardiac 
acceleration. and deceleration, emotional responses, 
urine secretion to sham water ingestion, narcotic-like 
drug effects, and other phenomena. The review indi- 
cates that a wide variety of physiological functions 
can be influenced by suggestions administered under 
either hypnosis or waking experimental treatments 
and direct and indirect suggestions to show the par- 
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ticular physiological manifestations are crucial varia- 
bles in producing the effects. (J p. ref.)—Jowrmal 
abstract. 

10417. Barber, T. X. Cha „ 
Winer, R. A. (Medfield Found., Medfield, Mass.) 
Effect of hypnotic and nonhypnotic suggestions 
on parotid gland response gustatory stimuli. 
oc Medicine, 1964, 26(4, Pt. 1), 374- 
380.—Ss were 16 paid, male dental students judged 
to be cmm on the basis of responses to the 
Barber Suggestibility Scale. "The parotid gland 
response to water was enhanced b; e suggestion 
that the water was sour (citric acid), whereas the 
response to citric acid was depressed by the sug) 
tion that the acid was tasteless (water) 
suggestions were effective whether the Տ was hyp- 
notized or not. (22 ref.) —W.. G. Shipman. 


10418. Barber, Theodore X., & Calverley, David 
S. (Medfield Found., Harding, Mass.) 
evidence for a theory of hypnotic behavior: Ef- 
fects on ay carre of five variables typically 
included in notic induction procedures. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(2), 98-107.— 
3 experiments were conducted to ascertain the rela- 
tive effects on suggestibility of the following 5 com- 
ponents that are typically included in present-day 
hypnotic induction procedures : 1—defining the situa- 
tion to S as “hypnosis” ` 2—instructing S to close his 
eyes; 3—administering suggestions of relaxation, 
drowsiness, and sleep; 4—administering motivational 
instructions; and 5—suggesting that it is easy to 
respond to further suggestions. Component 1, by 
itself, tended to facilitate response to test suggestions 
of arm levitation, thirst hallucination, body immo- 
bility, selective amnesia, etc. Component 1 in com- 
bination with Component 3 produced a higher level 
of suggestibility than Component 1 alone. Com- 
ponents 4 and 5 in combination were as effective as 
Components 1 and 3 in combination in facilitating 
response to test suggestions. Component 2 did not 
exert a noticeable effect on response. (25 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

10419. Beigel, Hugo G. Three transvestites 
under hypnosis. International Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(2), 71-82.—The 
literature on transvestism is reviewed. Most authori- 
ties agree that it is rarely, if ever, treated successfully. 
A therapeutic approach is outlined which combines 
conventional analytically-oriented psychotherapy with 
appropriate hypnotherapeutic techniques. 3 illustra- 
tive cases are presented. Clinical study in the manner 
described has been proved effective in less than 50 
sessions in 10 of the 24 cases seen. It has helped to 
clarify the etiology of this condition. The widely 
accepted belief that transvestism cannot be treated 
successfully appears unwarranted in the light of the 
findings presented. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10420, Edwards, Griffith. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Signal specificity and post-hypnotic 
effect. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111 
(473), 326-333.—For 10 deep trance Ss a buzzer 
was defined as the signal in the post-hypnotic effect. 
When a bell was used instead, there was a decline in 
response time—greater in experimental Ss than in 
controls. . L. Wilkins. 

10421. Edwards, Griffith. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Posthypnotic amnesia and post- 
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n (TW eflect. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1956, 
11(463), 316-325.—5 Ss were instructed in deep 
trance to res more slowly in a reaction time test. 
They did and were then told about the instructions 
and times taken again. It is suggested that role-play- 
ing explanations of posthypnotic effects are not satis- 
factory.—W. L. Wilkins 

10422. Evans, Frederick J., & Orne, Martin T. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Motivation, performance, and 

International Journal of Clinical & Ex- 
perimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(2), 103-116.—Earlier 
reports found that the waking base level performance 
of Ss who are relatively insusceptible to hypnosis is 
higher than the waking das level of highly susceptible 
Ss on tasks of muscular strength, endurance, coordina- 
tion, and verbal learning and that any increment in 
performance under hypnosis tends to be at least as 
get with insusceptible Ss as with highly susceptible 

s. These previous studies were carefully replicated, 
but the results were not confirmed. No differences in 
base level or hypnosis performance were found, except 
for poorer hypnosis performance of Ss of medium 
susceptibility էօ hypnosis, arising in part from the 
emphasis on relaxation in the induction procedure, and 
in part because of subtle demand characteristics pres- 
ent in the counterbalanced experimental design. (22 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

10423. Freytag, Fredericka. (2826 Holmes Ave.. 
Dayton 6, O.) e hallucinated unconscious bod 
image. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 
7(3), 209-220.—A hypnotic technique for ventilating 
body image associations is reported.—M. V. Kline. 

10424. Goffen, Bernard S. Hypnosis and the 
anesthesiologist. Journal of the American Society 
of Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1964, 11(2), 
82-92.—"6 areas in which hypnotic techniques may 
be helpful to the anesthesiologist in the practice of his 
specialty have been discussed.” —J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

10425. Halpern, our. (Central Islip State 
Hosp., N. Y.) Body-image symbols of repression. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1965, 13(2), 83-91.—Hypnointrospection, 
a method of hypnoanalysis which emphasizes self- 

ception during voluntary immobilization, is of 
demonstrable value in the elucidation of the problem 
of body-image. Hypnointrospective fragments of a 
case history showing the reorganization of the body- 
image during therapy are presented. The sequence of 
body-image phenomena is interpreted as an expres- 
sion of attitudinal compromises among conflicting 
wishes implemented through neuromuscular channels. 
The continuous reorganization of the physical self as 
perceived by the patient Ké hypnointrospective 
analysis appears to be of significance for a general 
theory of body-image—Journal abstract. 

10426. Kissel, P., & Barrucand, D. Le sommeil 
hypnotique, d’aprés 1 “Ecole de Nancy” (A. Lié- 
beault, 1823-1904; H. Bernheim, 1837-1919). 
[Hypnotic sleep according to the “School of Nancy" 
(A. Liebeaut, 1823-1904: H. Bernheim, 1837-1919).] 
Encéphale, 1964, 53(5), 572-588.— An historical re- 
counting of the teachings of the Nancy school on 
hypnotism, particularly those of Liébeault and his suc- 
cessor Bernheim. Bernheim's polemics with Charcot 
over the nature of hysteria are recounted. The influ- 
ence of Bernheim on Freud and some common points 


in their teachings are pointed out—W. W. Meissner. 
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10427. LeCron, M. Some unusual 
cations of hypnosis. Journal of American Society of 
Prychasomatic Dentistry and Medicine, 1964, 11(2). 


ications 


tional Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1965, 13(2), 96-102.—In order to obtain a test under 
naturalistic n facilitory 
or inhibitory effects 

and the interaction 
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ile they were performing a variety օք tasks 
those encountered in office or factory situa- 
Included were such tasks as typewriting, read- 

in creative writing, performing 
Hand Tool Dexterity and the Minnesota 
of Manipulation tests, and forming the Penn- 
vania Bi-Manual Worksample. In many cases, it 
was found that hypnosis could be induced under these 
conditions. 


ym 


Հ 


Journal abstract. 


10429. Naruse, G, (Kyushyu U., 
treatment 


) The 
EN apan 


10430. Orne, Martin T., & Evans, Frederick J. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Social control in the — 


nosis. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(3), 1 
hypnotized’ Ss 


fi However, nonhypnotizable Ss simulating 
hypnosis to a "blind" E, and even normal, 1 
control ՏՏ, complied with էհօ same requests. ՏՏ in- 
variably reported they were convinced the activities 
were safe because theyre րունա ing in research 
conduct y competent, responsible scientists. 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 2 
10431. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New York, 
NYC) Hypnotherapy for vaginismus. Interna. 
tional Journal of Clinickal & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1965. 13(2), 92-95.—The literature on erapy 
contains few comments, usually generalizations, on 
vaginismus. 2 patients with this problem are pre- 
sented here. Methods used and degrees of success 
are described. Major stress was on hypnotic relaxa- 
tion with supporting, persuading, and graded, en- 
couraging measures.—Journal abstract. 
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10432. Slotnick, Տ, Liebert, Robert M. 
& Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) The en- 
hancement of muscular ormance in hyponsis 
through exhortation in instructions. 


Journal of Personaltiy, 1956, 33(1), 37-A5.— Evidence 
that hypnosis can facilitate muscular performance is 
contradictory. In view of the possibility that pre- 
viously used "exhortations" were not optimal for per- 
formance, "involving" instructions were added to 
"exhortative" instructions with 6 pairs of highly sus- 
ceptible Ss, matched on the time of holding up a 2.5 
kg. weight within hypnosis under "exhortative" in- 
structions, A 2nd session, in which "involving" in- 
structions were added, led to significantly higher 
scores in both waking and hypnotic conditions, but the 
hypnotic Ss increased their scores significantly more 
than the waking Ss. It is proposed that deünitive 
conclusions cannot be reached in experiment: on 
hypnotic facilitation of performance until more ne rly 
optimum instructions are used.—G. Appley. 

10433. West, Louis J., & Deckert, Gordon H. 
Dangers of hypnosis, JAMA, 1965, 192(1), 9-1..— 
Hypnosis as a technique in medical practice poses cer- 
tain dangera to the patient, the physician, medicine as 
a discipline, and to hypnotism itself as a reputable 
body of information and methodology. At the same 
time hypnosis offers definite advantages as an adjunct 
to other methods in medicine and psychiatry; these 
advantages should be preserved. The dangers can be 
minimized by improved and expanded programs of 
research on hypnosis, more education concerning it 
both at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels in 
medical schools, and greater clarification of standards 
for its clinical employment.—Journal abstract. 

10434. Williamsen, John A., Johnson, Harold T. 
& Eriksen, Charles W. (Ս. Illinois) Some char- 
acteristics of posthypnotic amnesia. Jouran! of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 123-131.—This 
experiment investigated (a) the differences in post- 
hypnotic amnesic characteristics of Ss with high and 
low hypnotic susceptibility and (b) the extent of the 
amnesia. The experimental Ss were presented 6 
words under hypnosis with instructions for amnesia. 
The simulation Ss pretended they were hypnotized 
and received the words with instructions for posthyp- 
notic amnesia. “The control Ss were given the words 
with Instructions only to remember them. Recogni- 
tion, recall, and associative tests, administered im- 
mediately after, assessed the amnesia. Posthypnotic 
amnesia impaired recall and recognition among the 
experimental Ss, but did not reduce the availability of 
the words as associative responses. The simulating 
Ss overplayed their amnesic role and also showed im- 
paired performance on the associative tests. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Dreams 


10435, Desroches, H. F., & Kaiman, B. D. (VA 
Cent., Mountain Home, Tenn.) The relationship 
dream recall and symptoms of emotional 

Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20 
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of the 2 for member of recalled dreams, The — patient 
wise mmh to verbalize the comtrets of ber 
— — been = «Կատո, «Խո ent Լեո» out ie a coentro 
— domiciliary Sa. 7 quevtions om the tive page. eee of the լատ inherent im the 
di questionnaire were related to արատ, che was able to mia the ցան resche 
requency of recall of dreams or of irightem. Սառ the profited gratibration —/. L. A amma. 
22 10640. Peter L. Some aspects of 
2 KS anxiety and muledjest- the development of the ego ideal of a creative sci- 


—An of sex differences in the to form à composite father -science-ianage oi 
incidence of of castration lofty tramacevwdiiesg concrete 
aech * E 


reversed for females. The was Auschwitz used 
IG S eren rome E 5 -— E qu wtih had been 
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Freud, Heinz Hartmann, & Marianne Kris (Eds.) icance of excessive narcissism, wish fulfillment, and 
The psychoanalytic study of the child: XVIII. (see visual imagery pointed out. The spectre showed no 
39: 352) 424-463.—Erythrophobia was the leading signs of pregnancy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

symptom of a neurotic 27 yr. old woman who was 10445. Norton, Janice. Treatment of a E 
incapaci in her social and sexual life, She was patient. In Ruth Տ. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz 
depressed because of the unlikelihood of marriage. Hartmann, & Marianne Kris. oe The psycho- 
After 3 yr. she quit psychoanalytic therapy. 8 yr. later analytic study of the child: XVIII, (see 39: 7352) 
she was happily married with 3 children. Since the — 541-560.—A depressed dying woman who had con- 
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tem suicide received psychiatric treatment for 
the last few months of her life and obtained protection 


much sical pain and psychological un- 
Է --«-Վ Objet hoon Va and threatened, 15 
a major psychological problem of the dying patient.— 
L Khanna, — d 

10446. Perret, Sylvie-Helene. Résolution d'un 
conflit né d'une identifacation dramatisée avant 
Tage de latence. [Resolution of a conflict from an 
identification dramatized much later than its induc- 
tion.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Revue Suisse 
de Psychologie, 1964, 23(4), 339-350.—The study re- 
ports on the initial phase of the analysis of a 6% yr. 
old boy, whose projective identification with an elder 
Mongoloid sister crystalized his defenses against his 
Oedipal development. Thanks to his strong tendency 
to find a better object for identification and to the 
existence օք acquired, but yet stabilized autonomic 
functions, the reductive and elucidative efforts of the 
analyst were able to lead the boy to desire identifica- 
tion with the father and to come to terms with the 
Oedipal conflict.—D. H. Schuster. 

10447. Rosenblatt, Bernard. A severe neurosis 
in an adolescent boy. In Ruth S. Eissler, Anna 
Freud, Heinz Hartmann, & Marianne Kris. (Eds.) 
The C emp study of the child: XVIII. (see 
39: 7352) 561-602.—A bright prepubescent boy in 
his 14th yr. receives psychoanalytic therapy for a 
severe neurosis with symptoms of analzonal regres- 
sion, withdrawal, irritational fears, intense jealousy 
of his older brother, and bisexual conflicts. In the 
lst yr. of therapy the anal symptoms disappear, and 
work is done on the mother-son relationship and the 
patient's inhibited competitiveness and ambition. As 
increased heterosexual interests appear in the 2nd yr. 
his castration complex is studied. Near termination 
an oral fixation becomes manifest—J. L. Khanna, 

10448. Sacerdote, Paul (11 Carwell Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) Hypnotherapy in neurodermatitis : 
A case report. American Journal of Clinical Hypno- 
sis, 1965, 7(3), 249-253.—A young woman with 
neurodermatitis of the face and back of 7 years' dura- 
tion was successfully treated with 3 sessions of hypno- 
therapy aíter other measures had failed. The tech- 
niques are described; the improbability of any psy- 
chiatric or somatic complications with competent use 
of hypnosis is discussed.—M. V. Kline, 


10449, Sternberg, Tamara. Passive Unterwür- 
figkeit bei einer phallisch-narzisstischen charak- 
terstórung. [Passive submission in a phallic-narcis- 
sitic character disturbance.] Schweizerische Zeitsch- 
rift fiir Revue Suisse de Psychologie, 1964, 23(4), 
317-328.--1ո the Ist part of a young man's analysis, 
an attitude of passive submission provoked a strong 
resistance. The working through of this resistance 
has shown that the patient provoked reproaches and 
conflicts in order to retain the submissive attitude that 
he had towards his mother. The abandonment of his 
own independence served to hide his phallic and 
Oedipal wishes, which were repressed because of a 
strong castration anxiety—D. H. Schuster. 

10450. Thomas, Ruth; Folkart, Lydia, & Model, 
Elizabeth. The search for a sexual identity in a 
case of constitutional sexual precocity. In Ruth Տ. 
Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, & Marianne 
Kris. (Eds.) The psychoanalytic study of the child: 
XVIII. (see 39: 7352) 636-661.—No evidence was 
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found that a female child's physical precocity was ac- 
companied by the quantitative increase in sexual drive 
associated with puberty. He pathological manifesta- 
tions, involving phase agglutinations, with marked 
passive features in all drive systems and ego regres- 
sion were like those observed in nonprecocious cases 
in which early seduction and maternal frustration 
were common.—J. L. Khanna, 

10451. Woody, Robert H., Krathwohl, David R., 
& Kagan, Norman, & Farquhar, William . e 
Education, State of New York, Buffalo) Stimulated 
recall in psychotherapy using hypnosis and video 
tape. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 
7(3), 234-241.—A research project in stimulated re- 
call methodology, titled Interpersonal Process Recall 
(IPR), employs interrogation of the client using 
video tapes of his counselling sessions to facilitate 
therapy and counselor training. This case study at- 
tempted to obtain optimum effectiveness by en 
hypnotic suggestion in the IPR procedure.—M. V. 

line. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


10452. Cantoni, Louis J» and Cantoni, Lucile. 
(Wayne State U.) Making referrals to profes- 
sional counselors. Education, 1965, 85(7), 437-438. 
—The value of timely referrals for counseling and 
other psychological services is discussed. Laymen 
who acquaint themselves with the psychological 16- 
sources of their community can help troubled friends 
and relatives by making appropriate referrals to such 
resources.—Author abstract. 

10453. Castell, J. H. F., & Mittler, P. J. (Birk- 
beck Coll, Ս. London, England) Intelligence of 
patients in subnormality hospitals: A survey of 
admissions in 1961. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 111(472), 219-225—Patients in 20 hospitals 
were surveyed: 23.5% classified as Subnormal had 
Verbal or Full Scale IQs over 80; 35% of Perform- 
ance IQs were above 80. The percentage of Severely 
Subnormal obtaining IQs above 60 was 49. It is sug- 
gested that subnormality in intelligence should be 
taken to refer to scores on a standard intelligence 
test more than 2 stanard deviations below the mean, 
and that such description should never be applied to 
scores of less than 1.4 SD below the mean. Severe 
Subnormality should refer to at least 3 SD below the 
mean. Both Binet and Wechsler need a revision 
updated on British populations. IV. L. Wilkins. 

10454. Fish, Ք. er Տզ., Liverpool) 
Psychiatry as a medical specialty. Lancet, 1965, 
288, 565.—F. aulty ideas about the nature of medicine 
and psychiatry have hampered the relation of psy- 
chiatric to other medical specialties. Psychiatrists 
must emphasize the medical nature of this specialty 
for several reasons. (1) Many psychiatric patients 
have physical complaints which take them to medical 
and surgical clinics. (2) Psychological disorders 
often complicate physical illnesses, If therefore, psy- 
chiatry is well represented in a general hospital, many 
patients will be able to obtain the psychiatric help 
they need, but commonly do not now get. Psychiatrist 
must AE the standards օք history taking and ob- 
ervation which are current i iali i - 
Bees JAM in specialist medical prac: 

10455. Kessel, Neil; Hassall Christine; Blair, 
Robert; Gilroy, John M., Pilkington, Francis, & 
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10456. Snaith, R. P., & Jacobson, Տ. (U. Leeds, 
England) The ward ( 
chiatric 


cases of suicidal depression, alcoholic overindulgence, 
aggressive, delusional, and anxious behavior. Aver- 

age hospital stay is only 5 days—iV, L. Wilkins, 
10457. White, Alice M., Fichtenbaum, Leonard, 
& Dollard, John. (YaleU.) Evaluation of silence 
th psychiatric clinic patients. 


continuers. This percentage also increased as the 
social status of Ss age o M H. Pronko. 
Institutional Care 


10458. Belcher, John C. (Ս. Georgia) Back- 
ground norms օք patients and therapeutic com- 
183 i 75275: of Health & Human Behavior, 


contain 2 cultures: ( 
and (2) that found in the “institution.” Attempts to 
develop a therapeutic i 


A study of selected ba 
one such “therapeutic milieu” revealed significant dif- 
ferences from the norms of behavior maintained on 
the ward—Journal abstract. 

10459. Forsyth, Ralph P., Jr. (U. California Sch. 
Med. San Francisco) MMPI and demographic 
correlates of post Roque adjustment in neuro- 

jatric patients. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(2), 355-366.—Data from life histories, hospital 
treatment variables, and scores on pre- and post-treat- 
ment MMPIs from 96 hospitalized neuropsychiatric 
VA patients were correlated with criterion scores 
composed of 3 post-treatment adjustmental ratings. 
The patients comprised 3 different patient groupings: 
nonpsychotic, acute psychotic, and chronic psychotic 
populations, each of which had a highly different base 
rate of post-hospital “adjustment” Each group was 
examined independently and different prognostic in- 
dices were found for each group. It was suggested 
that the identification and experimental treatment of 
small psychologically homogeneous groups is neces- 
sary to evaluate treatments.—Journal abstract. 
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based s 
tion and — for a patient were related 
to status EE (25 ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 
` Sperm, B.A, Morrow, W B: EEOSE 
D.B. (State Hosp. No. 1, Fulton, Mo.) Մաո 
of schizophrenic, geriatric, and alcoholic first 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12 
ion outcome results 


missions. 


sion schizophrenics, Lip ics, and alcoholics. 1ո- 
cluded are data on effects of and marital 
status. The criteria were the cumulative per cent 
released in 3 mo., 6 mo., and 1 yr.; the per cent of Ist 
yr. releases rehospitalized; the per cent out on 4th 
anniversary of admission; and the per cent of Ist-yr., 
respectively. The results for the schizophrenics were 
similar to the Anoka schizophrenic cohort 1956-1958. 
—JAMA. 

10465. Stone, Nellie D., & Parnicky, Joseph J. 
(CM U.) Factors associated with parental 

ecision to institutionalize mongoloid children. 
Training School Bulletin, 1965, 61 (4), 163-172.—The 
situations, experiences and reactions of 50 pairs of 
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parents were surveyed in preliminary examination oí 
their decisions for or against institutional application 


for their young mongoloid children. The 25 applicant 
were, on the average, younger than the 25 
nonapplicants, as were the applicant mongoloids. 
More applicants were urban, dwellers, and more in- 
dicated financial stress, but were otherwise demo- 
graphically quite similar to nonapplicants. However, 
icant parents experienced greater personal im- 
pact, were less united in their placement decision, and 
appeared more vulnerable to extensive placement ad- 
vice, mostly from pediatricians. For these families, 
institutional application appeared to be an adaptive 
measure, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Community Services 


10466. Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry. Urban America and the planning of men- 
tal health services. (GAP Symp. No. 10) NYC: 
GAP, 1964. 144 p. $l.50(paper).—The symposium 
took place November 3, 1963 in Philadelphia. Par- 
ticipants included psychologists Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Marc Fried, Harry C. Bredemeier, and James G. 
Kelly, Their presentations were then discussed by 

ychiatrists Leonard J. Duhl, Erich Lindemann, 
e? J. Michaels, Marvin Ք. Perkins, Melvin 
Sabshin, Walter Barton, Maurice E. Linden, Stephen 
Fleck, H Brosin, David Mendell, and Humphry 
Osmond, AN speakers explored the relationships and 
issues involved in the parallel programs being devel- 
oped regarding juvenile delinquency, poverty, social 
planning, and health, in urban communities and the 
simultaneous development of nationwide comprehen- 
sive 8 mental health programs. Included is 
a Statement of Purpose of the GAP and lists of mem- 
bers and committees of the group—L. C. Long. 

10467. Lindemann, Erich. Social system factors 
as determinants of resistance to e. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(3), 544-557.-- 
The activities of the mental health service of a metro- 
politan general hosiptal in a well-to-do suburb and 
in a working-class district were analysed with respect 
to community reactions. Although some forms of re- 
sistance to change appeared to express traditional 
values, others were related to the realistic preconcep- 
tion of deleterious side effects implicit in the program. 
Careful appraisal of such disadvantages and of com- 
pensatory adaptive resources is required with each 
step of planning for new community facilities, (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10468. Marshall, Robert J. Field testing pro- 
gram in clinical psychology. US Armed Forces 
Medical Journal, 1960, 11(10), 1123-1132.—In the 
context of a military “community mental hygiene 
program,” the role of the clinical psychologist as 
diagnostician is described—Author abstract. 

10469. Mozes, R. (Hadassah Hosp., Jerusalem) 
Nesibot hayeuts hapsikhiatri, hayoets uteguvotav. 
[Conditions of psychiatric consultation, the consult- 
ant and his reactions.] Harefuah, 1965, 68(1), 18- 
20.—The 10-yr. existence of the psychiatric counseling 
service of the university and Hadassah Hospital in 
Jerusalem is described and evaluated. Its difficulties 
are stressed as well as the satisfaction of the psychi- 
atric counselor.—H. Ormian. 
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10470. Arbuckle, Dugald S. Existentialism in 
counseling: The humanist view. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 558-567.—Certain 
philosophical issues which appear to be of paramount 
importance to the counselor are discussed. Attention 
is paid to the humanism of existentialism and client- 
centered counseling as compared with the determi- 
nism of the behavioral sciences. Reality and values 
are viewed in a phenomenal sense and as a part of 
the perceptual field of the individual. Freedom of the 
individual is considered to be the basic thread which 
permeates all views of existentialism. The relation- 
ship between existentialism and psychothrapy is ex- 
amined.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10471. Bell, Hugh M. Significant changes in 
the direction of behavior. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(5), 438-442.— The initial counsel- 
ing interview provides an excellent opportunity to 
study significant changes in the direction of the 
client's behavior and his reactions to them. These 
changes may occur in the family situation, relations 
to the opposite sex, job history, recreational pursuits, 
health experiences, religious affiliations, and academic 
achievements. The client’s reports of his reactions 
to such redirection points often throws light upon 
his typical response to frustration, changes in basic 
life values and continuity and change in self-concept. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

10472. Brough, James R. Sources of student 
perceptions of the role of the counselor. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 597-599- 631 8th 
grade students in 1 junior high school completed a 
questionnaire regarding the origin of their views 
of the counselor and his function. Results indicate 
that students’ perceptions developed from multiple 
and diverse sources. The 3 most frequent sources 
were the counselor's discussion of his role with stu- 
dents, actual interviews, and the description of the 
counselor in the student handbook. The single most 
important source was actually talking with the coun- 
selor.—R. J. Baldauf. 

_ 10473. Churchill, Sallie R. (U. Michigan) Տօ- 
cial group work: A diagnostic tool in child guid- 
ance, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(3), 581-588.—Poor peer relationships constitute 
one of the most frequent symptoms in referral to 
child guidance clinics. Traditional interdisciplinary 
diagnosis fails to evaluate the child’s social relation- 
ships to peers. A social group worker, using a 
structured, small, short-term group, can provide data 
regarding a child’s patterns of interacting with peers 
in terms of his actions and interactions and other 
children’s reactions to him.—Journal abstract, 

10474, Collins, C. Charles. Junior college coun- 
seling: A critical view. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(6), 546-550.— Contrasts the myriad 
functions assigned to counselors by educational opti- 
mists with the reality of counselor-student load. A 


tion lies in determined concentration on vocational 
and educational counseling, value analysis being con- 
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comitant to these 
x h inseparably linked tasks. R. J. 


Baldauf. 


on delayed recall.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10477. Gilbert, Norman Տ. When the counselor 
is a CUN Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1965, 43(5), 485-491.—An experiment to determine 
the extent GE 
tion 

1 13 students grouped on the basis of year 
bre 


relations. 


ships 
ors who 
Baldauf. 


ential press: tions counseling. 

sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 586-590.— 
Environmental demands may have positive or nega- 
tive effects upon the individuals behavior and goal 
direction. By using theory as a frame of reference, 
attempts are made to examine the impact on students 
of various schools and individual demands and ex- 
pectations. The use of stereotype as a basis for 
and encouragement systems is expl 


by 
function in promoting 
realistic individual demands.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10479. Marks, Edmond; Jefferson, D. Ashby, & 
Zeigler, Martin L. (Pennsylvania State Ս.) Rec- 
ommended curricular change and scholastic per- 
formance. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(1), 17-22.—To investigate the effectiveness of 
counselor recommendations regarding curricular 
change, 1526 freshmen were classified according to 
their curricular choice in relation to counselor recom- 
mendation. An analysis of covariance indicated a 
significant relationship (p < .05) between scholastic 
performance and type of curricular decision made by 
a student in relation to the counselor recommendation. 
A 2nd analysis (N = 286) investigated the effect of 


of guidance 


ing on à 
p ` Size? 12(1), 10-16.--Ց 
ng saw 
' աթո լ 
icrophone 


— — 
Apparently the experimental tions alone account 
for the differences found—Journal abstract. 

10483. Skawran, Paul R. (National Inst. Per- 
sonnel Res., P.O. Box 395, Pretoria, Union Տ. 
Africa) Versuch einer tungsbewihr- 
ungskontrolle. [Attempt of checking the success 
of vocational guidance.] Zeitschrift fiir experimen- 
telle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(4), 596- 
607.—In 3 consecutive yr. 323 Տ were as! 
about their satisfaction with the vocational guidance 
received. 43% answered the follow-up questionnaire 
the Ist yr. The returns after the 2nd and 3d yr. 
were too small to be considered. The 15է yr. returns 
indicated that the overwhelming majority of the 
clients was satisfed with the guidance obtained.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 
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10484. Super, Donald E. Goal specificity in the 
vocational counseling օք future college students. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(2), 127- 
133.—A discussion of choices to be made by college- 
bound that are built into our educational sys- 
tem. dichotomy to explore or to specialize is 
presented. —R. J. Baldowf. 

10485. Tiedeman, David V. A symposium on 

in counseling pope. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 551-552.--Ճ. pro- 
logue statement structuring a symposium on existen- 
tialism in counseling.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10486. Va Richard P. Existentialism in 

š e religious view. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 553-557.—Examines 
the contribution existential thought has made to 
counseling and religious experience, Key concepts 
noted in the client's religious world are freedom, 
personal encounter with God, and the discovery of 
meaning in life. 1 of the goals of counseling is to 
promote that freedom which will permit the client 
on his own to participate in a true encounter with 
God and his fellow man and discover for himself a 
meaning of life is the major theme of this presenta- 
tion.— R. J. Baldauf. 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


10487. Falk, Ursula A., & Falk, Gerhard J. The 
unmarried : À sociological profile. Family 
Life Coordinator, 1965, 14(1), 17-19.—Attempts to 
describe the sociological background of the unmar- 
ried mother and to focus upon those areas of her 
social condition which are generally ignored.—C. H. 
Miley. 

10488. King, Charles H., & Rabinowitz, Clara. 
The impact of public welfare practice on family 
attitudes with special reference to delinquent chil- 
dren. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(3), 609-613.—It was found օո the whole that 
this impact is profound and debilitating, and in some 
instances even an insurmountable obstacle to the 
family's ultimate rehabilitation. The necessity of 
living on relief appears particularly to subvert the 
cause of family autonomy.—Journal abstract. 


10489. Scazoni, John. (Indiana U.) A model 
for the of role conflict within the clergy 
marriage. amily Life Coordinator, 1965, 14(1), 

m. an attempt to construct a theoretical 
model for the investigation of role conflict between 
the clergy marriage and the religious group, and 
conflict within the clergy dyad itself. By dividing 
religious groups into church and sect, it is possible 
to argue that greater stresses will occur between 
occupational and family roles within the sect group 
than with the church-type group. Possible strategies 
or modes of resolution were suggested whereby role 
conflict of this sort could be resolved.” Cites refer- 
= pirical eps doctoral dissertation in 
which usefulness of this model is empirical 
—C. H. Miley. ` ag 

10490. Stabenau, James R., Tupin, Joe; Werner, 
Martha, & Pollin, William. A comparative study 
of families of schizophrenics, delinquents, and 
normals. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(1), 45-59.—15 fami- 
lies were used in this study; all had 1 “normal” 
child used as a control and 1 child who was schizo- 
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phrenic (5 families), delinquent (5 families), or 
“normal” (5 families). There was an interview 
with each family and test scores were taken for every 
family member. Results of Revealed Differences 
Test, Object Sorting Test and TAT show different 
patterns in these 3 types of families. Authors suggest 
that attention be paid to healthy factors absent from 
families as well as to pathology which is present— 
E M. Uprichard. 

10491. Tharp, Roland G. (Ս. Arizona) Mar- 
riage roles, child development and family treat- 
ment. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(3), 531-538.—Marriage roles may be understood 
in terms of 5 functions: solidarity, sexuality, external 
relations, internal instrumentality, and division of 
responsibility. Disturbed marriage roles may result 
in disturbed parent-child relations within the same 
function. Many cases of child disorder, then, may 
be corrected by treating the role function of the 
parents’ marriage—Journal abstract. 

10492. Trethowan, W. H., & Conlon, M. F. (U. 
Birmingham, England) The couvade syndrome. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(470), 57- 
66.—Study of the health of 327 husbands during 
their wives’ pregnancies suggests that about 11% of 
all expectant fathers may have some symptoms of 
psychogenic origin in relation to such pregnancies, 
the most common being functional disturbance of the 
alimentary tract. Underlying mechanisms may be 
ambivalence in the marital relationship, identification, 
and perhaps parturition envy—W. L. Wilkins. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


10493. Benedict, Thomas C. (Iowa Div. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Des Moines Enabling the 
counselor to increase his efficiency. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1965, 31 (2), 17.—Reviewing the prac- 
tices in a district office of the Iowa DVR indicated 
that counselors spent a disproportionate amount of 
time on preservice cases and cases that fail to mate- 
rialize. As a result of this finding a new procedure 
was introduced utilizing a letter sent to a referred 
case and enclosing a brochure describing services, 
an application form, and a self-addressed envelope. 
A follow-up letter is sent to those who fail to reply, 
asking the referred to contact the district office if 
his interest in procuring services have continued. 
This technique has appeared to be effective in in- 
creasing the ratio of rehabilitations to total closures. 
It has ^ MR ues time of the counselor to 
serving the needs of those seeking active service.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. Em 


10494. Dincin, Jerry. Utilization of professional 
staff in psychiatric rehabilitation. Social Work, 
1965, 10(1), 51-57.—The program օէ Fountain 
House, New York for the marginally adjusted unem- 
ployed schizophrenics who are released from hospitals 
offers experiences in a pre-vocational “day program,” 
in independent living, and part-time employment. 
Excerpts from case reports illustrate the activist, 
concerned, and supportive approach necessary with 
such patients who lack viable ego strengths. Mean- 
ingful reality-oriented cooperative activity is empha- 
sized, intellectualization and verbalization of the 
patient's problem are deemphasized.—L. W, Brandt. 

10495. Doyle, Patrick J. (Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Admin., Washington, D. C.) New horizons 
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Techni ues that would enable the psychologist to 
ie patent — in his — and 
to meaning i are 
ported by various exam k. J. ոյ 
as a 

Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 2). 3-3.—4A re 
view of factors influencing the shi from terminal 

onal workshops, and from the 


t hose — 
ment wor! wi to 
achievement of vocational — The 
workshop’s function is to work , «Ե 
ting, incentives, and rela- 

or main- 


disabled 
use of the workshop as a clin rehabilitation instru- 
i are suggested 


evaluating the use of the workshop as a professional 
instrument in vocational rehabilitation. D. Kerr. 


ession: Reha 
Health & Human Be- 
55-62.—" Profession, inal, 
marginal profession and structured strain” are defined 
to the role of the rehabilitation coun- 
in the role were due to its 
the caseload size, time re- 
strictions, pressure for production, and cultural bar- 
riers against success in placing the handicapped. The 


of the or. 
their characteristic type of occupational strains were 
compared, and a typology of structured strain situa- 
tions in occupations was considered—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10500. Locke, B. Z. & Duvall, Henrietta J. 
Migration and ‘mental illness. Eugenics Quarterly, 
1964, 11(4), 216-221.—2 types of migration possibly 
associated with mental illness were analyzed in this 


10504. Siggelkow, H. Arbeitsthera 
[Occupational — in old age?] Zeitschrift für 
Alternsforschung, 1965, 1801): 1-3.—2 work analyses 
show that even retired people can switch from making 
1 product to another and that increase in is 
noticeable in the 2nd yr. Shortages in materials did 
not permit production up to — and the ensuing 
idleness had adverse effects —£. Bakis. 

10505, Sommer, John J. (Sidney Hillman Health 
Cent, NYC) Labor and management: New roles 
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in mental health. Who cares about the unreached 
families. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1965, 35(3), 558-563.—lllustrative case material sug- 
gests new case-finding and treatment opportunities 
when union, employer and community agencies col- 
laborate to develop a rehabilitation-mental health 
program within an industrial setting—Journal ab- 
#tract. 

10506. Weiss, D. J., Dawis, R. V., England, G. 
W., & Lofquist, L. H. (U. Minnesota) Construct 
validation studies of the Minnesota Importance 

uestionnaire. Minnesota Studies in Vocational 

ehabilitation, 1964, No. 18, 1-76.—Construct valida- 
tion studies of the Minnesota Importance Question- 
naire (MIQ) were based on Proposition 111 of the 
Theory of Work Adjustment. The predictions on 
which the studies were based involved the inter- 
action of need, reinforcement and satisfaction. 1 
type of analysis was concerned with measured satis- 
faction as a function of correspondence between 
measured needs and judged reinforcement in specific 
jobs. The 2nd analysis concerned the relationships 

ween measured needs and the reinforcement level 
of the job. The combined findings supported the 
construct validity of 10 of the 16 MIO scales studied. 
In addition to yielding some evidence of construct 
validity for these MIQ scales, the results also sup- 
ported Proposition III of the Theory of Work Ad- 
justment, in that satisfaction was shown to be a 
function of the correspondence between need and rein- 
forcement. Little relationship was found between 
measured job needs and measured job satisfaction — 
Author abstract. 
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10507. Ancona, Leonardo. Interpretazione cli- 
ica del comportamento religioso. [Clinical inter- 
pretation of religious behavior.] Contributi dell'Isti- 
tuto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 7-25.— The results 
of this study support the hypothesis that religiosity 
is independent from sexuality. Consequently, resolu- 
tion of neurotic conflicts does not imply an automatic 
resolution of religious conduct—L. L Abate, 
10508. Baraff, Alvin Տ., & Cunningham, Anne Ք. 
atic and normal children. JAMA, 1965, 
192(1), 13-15.—Osgood’s semantic differential tech- 
nique was used to explore differences between normal 
children and children with rapidly remitting or 
steroid-dependent asthma. Each S rated 4 concepts : 
me, mother, father, and asthma (or illness for the 
normal Ss). Ss with rapidly remitting asthma (com- 
pared to the normal Ss) had more differences and 
more reversals of direction in their judgments of 
pairs than did steroid-dependent Ss. “Both normal 
Ss and Ss with steroid-dependent asthma seem to 
have a healthier perception of their fathers than do 
the children with rapidly remitting asthma. Differ- 
ences between the asthmatic subgroups suggest that 
the total asthmatic population is not homogeneous, 
and treatment should be handled accordingly. Asthma 
in the rapidly remitting group may be a learned 
defensive technique, whereas in the steroid-dependent 
group it may be more physiologically based.—Journal 
abstract. 
10509. Brodsky, M., Manassero, Jo Anne, & 
Hooker, Judith. Sex differences in verbal inter- 
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action as a function of severity of pathology, 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(1), 94.— 
This study investigated 2 hypotheses: (1) higher 
verbal interaction on women’s wards than men’s 
wards, and (2) open wards would tend to have a 
socializing effect on a patient. 2 Os visited 4 
wards of 50 patients each and counted the number 
of verbal and non-verbal interactions that occurred 
on each ward. The results were analyzed by getting 
a total interaction score of all of the 8 observation 
periods and showed: (1) no significant difference 
between male and female wards, and (2) a signifi- 
cant difference between open and closed wards.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

10510. Fred, Earl X. (VA Hosp., Lyons, N. J.) 
Incidence of Bender-Gestalt gure rotations 
among mentally defective psychiatric patients. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), 
514.—66 psychiatric patients with an IQ of 69 or 
lower on 1 form of the Wechsler Scale participated 
in this study. Their mean age was 35.5 (SD 1044) 
and mean IQ was 63.6 (SD 4.43). They had a 
variety of psychiatric diagnoses not necessarily in- 
cluding mental deficiency. 2 kinds of reproduction 
distortion were tabulated separately for them: (1) 
the ordinary figure rotation of 45? or more, and (2) 
special instances of rotation as defined by the Pascal- 
Suttell (1951) scoring system for a number of the 
9 designs. Partial rotation (at least 45?) of the 
diamond figure on Design A was also added. 39.4% 
produced 1 or more gross rotations of at least 455, 
45.5% produced 1 or more rotations as defined by the 
Pascal-Suttell scoring system and a total of 68.2% 
produced at least 1 rotation of either type. The 
author states that these are high percentages of 
rotations in comparison to actuarial data for other 
diagnostic categories. 1է is also indicated that these 
data support the theses of those who claim that BG 
figure rotations may have diagnostic importance and 
that they occur with varying frequency among groups 
differing in intelligence.—/. F. Sexton. 

10511. Glick, Ira D., Salerno, Louis J., & Royce, 
Jack R. (75-79 263rd St, Glen Oaks, N. Y.) 
Psychophysiologic factors in the etiology of pre- 
eclampsia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 
12(3), 260-266.—To test the hypothesis that psycho- 
logical factors might play an important role in the 
pathogeneis of preeclampsia, 40 prenatal patients 
were interviewed. A psychiatric and obstetric profile, 
blood pressure, weights, and urine analyses were ob- 
tained, the last 3 at each interview. Following de- 
livery, data from 25 women who developed pre- 
eclampsia were compared with those from the 15 non- 
preeclamptic Ss to determine if significant differences 
existed or not. The results indicated that there were 
a number of factors present in a much higher pro- 
portion among women who developed preeclampsia 
than those who did not. The 3 major factors were 
childhood history of emotional disorder; the state of 
being single, divorced, widowed, or separated; a 
previous history of abortion. (22 ret.) —/ AM A. 

10512. Inglis, James. 


tario) Sensory deprivation and cognitive disorder. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1905 111 (473). 309- 
315.—Cognitive functioning may be deleteriously af- 
fected by depriving the organism of the stimulus 
manifold against which attempts at acting and prob- 
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carried out for about 


findings of specific Lag ge at any 
This study investigated rative 
: S distributi i compen RE 


Journal abstract. 
10514. Kisker, G. W. 


4150 

1964. x, va? $8.50.—A textbook of 
psychology. ile no 

tion is advocated, there is a more 

tion of biological factors than is typical and a very 
extensive use of case studies (more than ) to 
illustrate the range of disorders. Tape 
interviews with the persons who are the Ss of the 
case studies are available as teaching aids. In 
fying disorders, the Ameri iatri 
tion system is used, 
the history of the field, the 


orders, detailed descriptions of the disorders, prob- 
lems of diagnosis, of therapies, and experimental 
psychopathology.—K. E. Davis. 


rieties of psychopathological t 
& Winston, 1964. xviii, 484 p. 


$8.75.—Autobiographical reports of various 
pathological states, together with an interwoven dis- 


cussion and commentary on each such state. The 
material ranges the gamut of psychopathol- 

, per- 
ceptual 


10516. Lowenthal, Marjorie F. fe 
Ave., San Francisco) Antecedents 
mental 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(3), 
that social isolation is a crucial intervening variable 
between predisposing personality 
ment of psychogenic or organic mental illness in later 
life was tested. A sample of 534 elderl 
ciscans, hospitalized in 1959 for men 
vealed equal proportions of isolation and nonisola- 
tion within the 2 diagnostic groups. The study 
demonstrates that the original hypothesis is only 
partially true for psychogenics and not true at all 
for organics. It is suggested that isolation may be 
more of a consequence than a cause of the mental 
illness of old age. (26 ret.) — AM A. 

10517. Mehta, H. P. (Ministry Labour & Em- 
ployment, New Delhi, India) A case of phobia in 
the light of learning theory. Psychological Studies, 
1965, 10(1), 1-10.—The S, a married Indian lady, 


39: 10513-10521 


about 28 yr. of age, was suffering from severe phobias 
acute anxiety and obsessive thinking. 

n single red object by the 
E to several objects and ob- 
situations. The transfer from cues involved in 

the fears of childhood to those in the ias of adult 
i ascribed to the ini of many 
them is constituted by the emotional 
involved in the childhood responses which 

serve as cues for phobial responses. “Connected with 


the — of reward of anxiety-provoking responses 
is question of extinction." —U. Pareek. 
8. 


Peter Ք. Acoustic 
SSC Scientific American, 1965, 212(3), 82— 
1.—The speech of disturbed persons is anal not 
for content but for attributes as loudness an timbre, 
The results indicate that this analysis can be useful 


in the description of mental state Journal abstract. 

10519, Patterson, G. R. (U. , Child Study 
Cent) An empirical approach to classification 
of Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(3), 326-337.—A_ procedure and 
data specific to the blem of classifying the behav- 
ior of disturbed ren the of: 


22-133.— This study was to the 
relative importance of staff members or plines 
to patients and the basis for this importance 80 


Construct Repertory 


ings concerning patients' i - 
pists differ from what therapists have EE and 
a critical problem in under: ing treat- 
— of hospitalized mental patients." E. J. Kronen- 
ger. 


symptoms pertaining iva to behav- 
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noted in the clinical symptomatic picture of the 3 
EEG classes. However, the focal group showed a 
slight tendency to differ and was more homogeneous 
with respect to temporal foci. (51 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 
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10522. Barker, Donald G. Concepts of disabili- 
ties. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(4), 
371-374.—An inverse correlational analysis of mean 
semantic differential ratings toward 20 types of dis- 
ability was performed in order to describe the degree 
of resemblance of public concepts toward such condi- 
tions as “an alcoholic, someone born blind, a leper, 
someone with tuberculosis, the average man,” etc. 
The analysis yielded 2 distinct and contrasting atti- 
tudinal factors toward disability: an organic factor 
and a functional factor.—R. J. Baldauf. 


10523. Siller, Jerome. (New York U.) Reac- 
tions to physical disability by the disabled and the 
nondisabled. American Foundation for the Blind 
Research Bulletin, 1964, No. 7, 27-36.—The concept 
of narcissism is discussed as a factor in reactions to 
physical disability—W. E. Collins. 

10524. Stefan, M. Aspecte psihologice ale feno- 
menelor compensatorii in ambliopie. [Psychologi- 
cal aspects of compensatory phenomena in amblyo- 
pia.] Revista de Psihologie, 1964, 10(2), 163-176. 
—Compensatory phenomena—notably memory—are 
studied in the cases of amblyopic children. A higher 
capacity of memorizing evolved as regards the dura- 
tion, accuracy and quantity of reproduction as well 
as strengthening of the voluntary character of memo- 
rizing affecting particularly the visual and auditive 
memory. Affectivity, will, thinking, and language 
also compensate for the weakened sight—RSA. 

10525. Van Roy, F. L’examen chologique en 
vue de l'orientation scolaire et professionnelle des 
handicapés. [Psychological examination relating to 
educational and vocational guidance of the disabled 
people] Bulletin Psychologie scolaire et d'Orienta- 
tion, 1964, 13(2), 55-66.— Problems in the guidance, 
items Վ and psychotherapy of the disabled.—R. 

tret, 

10526. Weiser, H.J. Hafraot nafshiyot etsel 
nifgaey yadayim. [Mental disturbances among hand 
injured.] Harefuah, 1964, 68 (5), 184-185.—Some 
common reactions in case of hand injuries are de- 
scribed. Injuries change the body image of the 
injured. Sometimes, however, treatment of the pa- 
tient’s intellectual and emotional behavior resulting 
from the injury is more important than that of the 
bodily Lt itself. (English & French summaries) 
—H. Ormian. 


Blindness 


10527, Abels, H. Leola, & Cantoni, Louis J: 
(Wayne State U.) Employability of blind dicta- 
phone operators. New Outlook for the Blind, 1965, 
59(1), 33-34.—Characteristics were studied of 20 
blind clients served by the Detroit office, Michigan 
Division of Services for the Blind. Each of the 20 
received specialized training in dictaphone operation. 
At the time of follow-up, 10 of the 20 were employed 
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as dictaphone operators and 10 were not. In con- 
trast with the 10 unemployed dictaphone operators, 
the 10 currently employed: (1) were better educated 
before they received training as dictaphone operators, 
(2) were more intelligent, (3) constituted an older 
group at the time this study was conducted, (4) spent 
less time in training as dictaphone operators, (5) re- 
quired fewer training situations, (6) needed fewer 
agency dollars, (7) were better adjusted emotionally. 
Reappraisal of interests and abilities as well as train- 
ing in other areas may be in order for the clients 
not employed as dictaphone operators.—L. J. Cantoni. 


10528. Bodenheimer, A. R. Einige Grundsitze 
zur psychotherapeutischen Auffassung und Be- 
handlung des Augenkranken. [Fundamentals in 
the psychotherapeutic conception and therapy of eye 
diseases.] Acta Psychotherapeutica et Psychoso- 
matica, 1964, 12(5-6), 367-381.—Basic for concep- 
tion and treatment of eye problems is an understand- 
ing of the importance of normal and disturbed vision 
in life. Every opthalmoloigcal disturbance must be 
seen as a disturbance of vision, and every disturbance 
of vision implies facing blindness.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


10529. Fox, Julia Van Deusen. (U. Wisconsin) 
Improving tactile discrimination of the blind. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 
19(1), 5-7—Report on a study of the effect օք 
olfactory stimulation on the scores of 10 blind chil- 
dren undergoing a test of tactual discrimination. 5 
Ss each from the 5th and 6th grades of the Janesville 
School who met criteria of age 10-16, totally blind 
and with no other known mental or physical disability 
were Ss of experiments in which they were rotated 
into 2 groups, controlled for practice. Stimulation by 
atomized q sprayed into the testing 
room after which the room was ventilated. All Ss 
received stimulation within their group at the same 
time. The results indicated that retest scores on 
shape items were sufficiently increased after olfactory 
stimulation as compared with their “no olfactory 
stimulation" scores to suggest that the increase was 
not due to chance factors alone. Cutaneous and 
dag maina may be useful in training the 

in ud in developing tactile discrimination.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. eR pe 


10530. George, Nolene H., & McPhee, William 
M. (U. Utah) The isolation of the rural blind 
adults in Utah. American Foundation for the Blind 
Research Bulletin, 1964, No. 7, 63-70.—Individuals 
rated "most isolated" had significantly more educa- 
tion, generally considered visual difficulties the most 
serious of conditions, had more persons over age 65, 
and had significantly more individuals with an ail- 
ment other than trouble with seeing, than did Ss rated 
“least isolated."—IV. E. Collins. 


10531. Pitman, D. J. (Ս. Newcastle Upon Tyne, 
England) The musical ability of blind children. 
Review of Psychology in Music, 1965, 2(2), 19-28.— 
90 blind children ages 7-12 were tested on the Wing 
Standardized Tests of Musical Intelligence, 


sighted scored higher on the tests of appreciation. 


The overall range of scores i 
KEE was greater for էհօ blind 
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Deafness 

10532. Anderson, Duane. The effect of climate 
on ladies A Daag Se. Journal ef 

Է 8 were tested Äer wll 
counties 
bor Ge ech Ed 
tested in 3 Oregon counties located east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. There appeared to be a higher 


š 

= 

š 
um 
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general population of at least 1 
—M. F. Palmer. 


10533. Denev, D. Signalna 
v rechta na glukhite detsa. [The signal 
words in the speech of deaf children.] Godi 
120.1880 Universitet (Filosofsko-Istoriche: 
tet), 1963, 57, Book I ), 37-1 
basis of studies using 8 of word 
tion,” it is concluded that, in order to raise 
of school performance of deaf children, “changes 
necessary in the teaching of speech development” 
such a way that “even in the primary grades 
signal value of all words be constantly increased 
simultaneously and quickly."—/. D. London. 


10534. Hanl , Clair N, & Deeg e An 
the normal s response to 

the SISI. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1965, 30(1), 58-65.—48 University օք Washington 
of 17 and 45, consisting 
20 men with a mean age of 22.5 yr. 
and with normal hearing in the ear being tested were 
given SISI tests in an effort to develop, de nern. 
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chusetts ) 

terials by deaf and hearing adolescents. 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(2), 81-86.— This 
investigation studied concept attainment of deaf and 
hearing Ss on soci i i 
the deaf lean more heavily, and hence more rigidly, 
upon familiar social cues in solving conceptual թ 
lems. There were no differences between 
Ss and 2 groups each of 20 hearing Ss, 1 group 
matched on age and I and the other matched on 
school achievement and Q, in efficiency or strategies 
except for the greater number of guesses by the 
hearing groups. Just as with the more abstract con- 

tual materials of geometric designs, the deaf did 
not show any less of a categorical attitude with the 
social materials than the hearing Ss. Journal ab- 


stract. 
Srerrcn DEFECTS 


10536. Canter, Gerald J. Speech characteristics 
of patients with Parkinson’s disease: 11. Physio- 


39: 10532-10541 


logical for Journal of Speech & 
cht il ts sec), 44-49.—17 ambula- 
males with Parkinson's disease, with a median 


of 56 yr. 10 mo. were matched in age with 
male controls, No individual 


Nis 
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child. 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1965, տո). 75-78.— 


Presentation of a for young children of the 
of stuttering the “stuttering apple. 

F. Palmer. 
10538. Damaschin, Probleme actuale ale 
fia cu 


of pm Hering f 
defects.] Revista de sdapogie, 1963, 12(12). 


mining mental deficiency SE and 
isties of these abnormalities and on the proper means 


a increase in the numbers of these 
possible reasons why this has occurred 
ing system in the 


system concepts are proving. highly ` 
— and describing this condition—M. F. 


(Ս. Minnesota) Acquiescence response set in 
aphasics. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
70(2), 111-113.—2 
and 2 tests requiring detection of word errors in 
sentences were administered to normal and aphasic 

tients. Each sentence could be responded to with 
“yes” or “no” or "right" or “wrong.” Sentence 
content involved simple facts known to most adults. 
Little evidence of acquiescence response set was 
found for normals, but aphasics showed significant 
and marked acquiescence response bias on all tests— 
Journal abstract. 

10541, Schlesinger, I. M., Forte, Moshe; Fried, 
Baruch, & Melkman, Rachel. Stuttering, informa- 


tests of sentence 
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39: 10542- 10551 
tion load, and response — Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, Y 30(1), 32-36.-- 


10 stutterers read a didactic to determine 
whether their stutterings to occur like normal 
nonfluencies at highest points of information load. 
The loci of stuttering could be predicted by the transi- 
tion probability of words as estimated by forward 
word by word guessing, and also responses measured 
by frequency of their occurrence in the language. 
Words of transition probability were stuttered on 
about 14 as often as words of low transition proba- 
bility, and words of low transition probability and 
high frequency occupied an intermediate position.— 
M. F. Palmer. 
10542. Shelton, Ralph L., Jr., Brooks, Alta R., 
Youngstrom, Karl A. Clinical assessment of 
eege closure. Journal of Speech & 
caring Disorders, 1965, 30(1), 37-43.—39 Ss with 
cleft palates or palatal inadequacies were studied 
with data obtained from articulation testing, mano- 
metric testing, and cinefluorographic materials. The 
Ss were divided into 2 groups, those with mean 
palatopharyngeal gaps of 1 mm or more, and those 
with mean gaps of less than 1 mm. Only the articu- 
lation scores and the U-tube manometer readings for 
vowel trisyllables differentiated the 2 groups. Articu- 
lation testing apes to provide a better test of 
palatopharyngeal adequacy than do measures of nasal 
air escape or oral breath pressure.—M. F. Palmer. 
10543. Sterne, D. M. (VA Hosp, Vancouver, 
Wash.) Use of a picture vocabulary in evaluating 
comprehension in residual aphasia after CVA. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 357- 
359.—50 male Ss were administered 2 forms of the 
Full Range Picture Vocabulary Tests (FRPV). 7 
judges were asked to rank Ss on recall. A parallel 
form correlation of .96 was obtained.  Test-retest 
reliabilities of .95 and 75 for Forms A and B re- 
spectively were obtained. No evidence of learning 
was found. The use of the FRPV in the post-CVA 
aphasic Ss was suggested.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
10544. Whitty, C. W. M. (United Oxford Hosp., 
England) Cortical dysarthria and dysprosody of 
a. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 

Psychiatry, 1964, 27(6), 507.— A case is reported 
of intracerebral haemorrhage from an angioma at 
the base of the fissure of Rolando causing transient 
dysarthria and dysprosody. The case is taken as 
evidence in support of the occurrence of a cortical 
dysarthria basically dyspraxic in nature and due to 
a strictly localized frontal lesion.”—M. L. Simmel. 

, 10545. Wolski, William, & Wiley, John. Func- 
tional aphonia in a fourteen-year-old boy: A case 
report. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1965, 30(1), 71-75.—Report of a 14-yr.-old boy with 
a functional aphonia who underwent psychiatric care 
while speech therapy was being conducted with a 
successful outcome.—M. F. Palmer. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


10546. Alter, Milton; Leibowitz, Uri, & Hal- 
pern, Lipman. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Jerusalem) 
Clinical studies of multiple sclerosis in Israel. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1964, 27 (6), 522.—A country-wide survey completed 
in 1961 disclosed 282 patients with multiple sclerosis, 
208 of European and 61 of Afro-Asian origin, in- 
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cluding 25 native Israelis. The prevalence of multi- 

le sclerosis was more than 6 times higher in 
Europeans than in Afro-Asians, The clinical char- 
acteristics of the disease were remarkably similar 
in the 2 groups. A similar percentage of dissemi- 
nated, spinal progressive, and spino-cerebellar types 
was found in each group. The duration of residence 
in the European environment (‘exposure’) did not 
influence age at onset nor subsequent disability. It 
appears that once an individual is affected with 
multiple sclerosis, domicile does not influence the 
clinical manifestations appreciably.” (32 ref.)—M. 
L. Simmel. 

10547. Angers, William P. Intelligence quo- 
tients of institutionalized and non-institutionalized 
epileptics. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1962, 
13(3), 152-156.—Institutionalized epileptics are 
found to have a lower IQ than noninstitutiona ved 
epileptics, who are comparable in IQ to the geral 
population. Although epileptic children tend to have 
a lower IQ than adults and epileptics with minor 
seizures tend to have a higher IQ than those with 
major seizures or organic pathology, there is no 
typical IQ for epileptics.—Journal abstract. 

10548. Ashworth, Bryan. (Bristol Royal In- 
firmary, Sek? / Encephalopathy following a 
sting. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psy- 
SEA 1964, 27(6), 542.2 patients with severe 
encephalopathy following a sting are reported. Both 
patients recovered but had persistent neurological 
deficits including aphasic, agnostic and apractic 
symptoms. The possible mechanisms of pathogenesis 
and recovery are discussed.—M. L. Simmel. 

10549. Dinnerstein, Albert J., Lowenthal, Mil- 
ton; Blake, George, & Mallin, Robert E. (Bird S. 
Coler Hosp. Welfare Is, N. Մ.) Tactile delay in 
parkinsonism. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dis- 
ease, 1964, 139(6), 521-524--12 parkinsonians and 
12 nonneurological controls experimentally presented 
a tactile and a visual stimulus in close temporal 
contiguity. Results showed that touch was slower 
than vision in 10 of the 12 parkinsonians and faster 
than vision in 9 of the 12 controls, the mean differ- 
ence being statistically significant. These results 
suggest that parkinsonians suffer a sensory deficit, 
a delay in proprioception, which is believed to be the 
cause of resting tremor, hypokinesis, and possibly of 
the rigidity in parkinsonians.—N. H. Pronko. 

10550. Fenton, G. W., & Udwin, E. L. (Middle- 
sex Hosp. Med. Sch., London, England) Homicide, 
temporal lobe epilepsy and depression: A case 
report. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111 
(473), 304-306.—In the case of a 52-yr. old man, 
who killed his wife during a depressive episode, it 

ep p » 
is concluded that the epilepsy was an important 
etiological factor in his depressive illness, but not 
pow: related to the homicide —IV. L. Wilkins. 

10551. Ferguson, Shirley M., & Rayport, Mark. 
(A. Einstein Coll, Med.) The adjustment t> living 
without epilepsy. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 140(1), 26-37.—5 patients with medi- 
cally uncontrollable temporal lobe epilepsy and psy- 
chiatric difüculties with neurosurgical intervention 
that arrested seizures permanently or temporarily 
Were followed սք after operation. In 4 patients, 
follow-up observations showed a significant positive 
contribution of psychiatric factors to the patient's 
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intrapsychic and j 
= y interpersonal adjustment—N. H. 


10552. W. R. other 
chronic diseases: — 
toms, and treatment. NYC; Dover, 1964. vk 
$1.85(paper) —Published under the sponsorship of 
the American Academy of N , this is the Ist 
American edition and Ist reprint many of 
Gower's work This study of . 
chronic diseases was written af a when very 
little was known about these diseases and when meth- 
ods of treatment were still at the experimental stage. 
This essentially clinical history is illustrated with 
1450 different cases which the author treated or 
studied at first-hand, Of value are 
earlier literature on the subject, and author's evalua- 
tions of work of other specialists. —C. E. 
Fleischer. 


10553. ohn. (M 
England — — oa — A 
tem. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, m, 


à neurological 
problems lead to the suggestion that history taking in 
patients suspected of organic cerebral disease should 
include inquiry about sexual i W. L. 
Wilkins, 

10554, Levita, Eric, Riklar, Manuel, & ? 
I S. (St. Barnabas Hosp. 3rd Ave. NYC) 
Cognitive and perceptual ormance in Parkin- 
sonism as a function of age and n 

rment. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 


cortical dysfunction and di 
tical interaction. In the light of 
neuromuscular rigidity may reflect a more ma 
dysfunction of the central nervous than im- 
pairment of voluntary movement."—N. H. Pronko. 
10555. Mirsky, Allan F., & Van Buren, J. M. 
(Boston U. Med. Cent.) On the nature of the 
absence" in centrencephalic : A study 


centrencephalic patients were examined 
signed to measure effects of spike and wave EEG 
activity on sustained աալ see input, memory, 
and simple motor behavior. imultaneous recordings 
of blood pressure, heart rate, finger plethysmogram, 
skin resistance, and gastric motility and 
respiration were made. Symmetrical, regular and bi- 
laterally synchronous bursts tended to produce more 
behavioral deficit than other bursts. Tasks requiring 
close attention were most impaired. The motor task 
was least Changes in respiration, finger 
vasoconstriction, skin resistance and esophageal motil- 
ity accompanied most bursts, but the autonomic 
changes were not related in 1 to 1 fashion to the be- 
havioral changes.—L. C. Johnson. 

10556. Rodin, E. A., Linn, Y., Gonzalez, S., Den- 
nerll, R. D. The application of computer tech- 
niques to clinical research in convulsive disorders. 


90: 10552-10560 


H. 1964, 19-23.—A5 many as 1152 variables were re- 
corded from cach of Ai 


Eo e ոմ SP 
pre lively) for mature 
E, ME ES Brondi 
10558. Silverstein, A., Feuer, M. M. & Siltzbach, 
L.E. Neurologie sarcoidosis. Archives of Neurol- 
, 1965, 12(1), 1-11.—Among 450 patients. with 
ly confirmed sarcoidosis, 18 patients ex- 
neurologic manifestations in 3 sites: CNS 
G. peripheral nerves (4), and cranial nerves alone 
8). Transi facial nerve palsy was the com- 
lesion. neurologic sarcoido- 


kenhaus, Berlin- Die Fieber- 
behandlung genuinen Epilepsie: Vorlaufige 
Mitteilung. [Fever in genuine ZA 


und medizinische Psycholo, 


— — Psychiatrie 
gie, 1965, 17(1), 17-1 
in reduction of f 


9.— 
and 


of the auditory time error technique in 17 brain-dam- 
aged, left hemiplegic patients and 17 nonbrain-dam- 
aged control patients, matched for sex and age. Sig- 
nificant group differences were found in the time 
course of the effects produced by antecedent stimula- 
tion on responses made to su ent stimulation. 
The brain-damaged group tended to underestimate the 
intensity of the 2nd tone at all time intervals studied 
and showed a steady decline in the tendency to under- 
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estimate as the time interval between tones was in- 
creased. The control patients tended either to judge 
the tones as equal or to overestimate the 2nd stimulus. 
. H. Pronko, 

10561. Grey, Howard A., D'Asaro, Michael J., & 
Sklar, Maurice. (Children’s — & Hearin 
Cent, Van Nuys, Calif) Auditory percep’ 
thresholds in brain-injured children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1965, 8(1), 49-56.— 
This study investigated the effects of congenital brain 
injury alone, or in combination with sensori-neural 
hearing loss, upon figure-ground thresholds for 
spondees in young children. 48 Ss were selected from 
4 diagnostic categories: (1) brain injured, normally 
hearing; (2) brain-injured, hearing handicapped, 
(3) non-brain-injured, normally hearing; and (4) 
non-brain-injured, hearing-handicapped. Brain-in- 
jured and non-brain-injured Ss were matched for 
pure-tone thresholds. Selected spondees were pre- 
sented bilaterally, first in quiet then in a background 
of white noise, Results indicated no effect upon 
speech thresholds by brain injury, and no apparent 
interaction between brain injury and hearing impair- 
ment. Journal abstract. 


10562. Herbert, M. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The concept and testing of brain-dam- 
age in children: A review. Journal of Child Psy- 
chology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3-4), 197-216. 

10563. Khomskaya, E. D. (Ս. Moscow) Reg- 
ulyatsiya vegetativnykh komponentov orientiro- 
vochnogo refieksa s pomoshch’yu rechevykh in- 
struktsii pri razlichnykh lokal'nykh porazheniyakh 
mozga. [Control of the physiological components of 
the orienting response by means of verbal instructions 
in cases of local brain d. e.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1965, No. 1, 55-65.—14 normal ՏՏ, 19 patients with 
brain damage in the parietal, temporal, and temporo- 
occipital lobes, and 1 patients with brain damage in 
the prefrontal, frontal, and posterior portions of the 
frontal lobes were tested for the effect of verbal in- 
structions on the GSR and cardiovascular response 
components of the orienting response to indifferent 
and significant sound stimuli. Abnormalities in these 
responses is a function of the localization of the brain 
damage. Abnormalities in response to verbal instruc- 
tions were observed primarily in patients with ante- 
rior brain damage, very rarely in patients with dam- 
age in the posterior portions of the brain. The great- 
est sensitivity to verbal instructions was exhibited by 
the cardiovascular response, as reflected in the 
plethysmogram.—L. Zusne. 


10564. Myklebust, Helmer R. Learning disor- 
ders: Psychoneurological disturbances in children. 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 25(12), 354-360. 
The need for criteria to make reliable differential 
diagnosis of minimal brain damage is indicated. 
Deficient learning ability coupled with adequate motor 
function, intelligence, audition/vision and emotional 
adjustment is offered as a definition of psychoneuro- 
logical learning disorders, which constitute about 5% 
of the population. The semi-autonomous systems con- 
cept is suggested as a useful viewpoint. Differential 
diagnosis can be made on the basis of behavioral, 
neurological and electroencephalographic data, and 
learning deficiencies in 4 areas are discussed. (35- 
item bibliogr.)—W. D. Kerr. 
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10565. Schulz, H., & Stein, J. (Ս. Berlin) 
Elektroencephalographische Befunde bei einem 
Fall von Kojewnikow-Epilepsie traumatischer 
Genese. [Electroencephalographic findings in a case 
of Kojewnikov's epilepsy of traumatic origin.] Psy- 
chiatrie, Neurologie & medizinische Psycholo, 
1965, 17(2), 53-59.—A case history is — ii 
a 59-yr old woman alcoholic with a subdural hema- 
toma of the right hemisphere and with paretic involve- 
ment of both legs. A typical procursive epilepsy syn- 
drome developed following operative treatment. 
EEGs confirmed the presence of intracerebral and 
cortical lesions which the authors had assumed to be 
present.—K. J. Hartman. 


10566. Tonkonogii, I. M., & Tsukkerman, I. L 
(Inst. Psychoneurology, Leningrad) O teoretiko- 
informatsionnom podkhode k izucheniyu narushe- 
nií vospriyatiya. [Information theory approach to 
the study of perceptual abnormalities.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 83-92.—A. small number 
of patients with different types of focal brain da 
were tested for information processing behavior in 
such tasks as the recognition of objects under tachisto- 
scopic presentation and under conditions of visual 
noise, binaural auditory thresholds under no-noise 
and white noise conditions, short-term memory for 
verbal stimuli, reproduction of drawings, and others. 
The tasks were quantified or conceptualized in in- 
formation theory terms. The results were interpreted 
as being indicative of the diagnostic value of the in- 
formation theory approach to perceptual tests used in 
the diagnosis of brain damage.—L. Zusne. 


Cerebral Palsy 


10567. Tyler, Nancy, & Kogan, Kate L. (Spastic 
Children's Clinic & Preschool, Seattle, Wash.) 
Measuring effectiveness of occupation therapy in 
the treatment of cerebral palsy. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(1), 8-13.—A re- 
port on the development of measuring instruments and 
the assessment of the occupational therapy program 
in a cerebral palsy clinic.—M. A. Seidenfeid. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


10568. Albini, Joseph L. & ուշ, Simon. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Psychotherapy with 
disturbed and defective children: An evaluation of 
changes in behavior and attitudes. American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), 560-567.—73 
boys aged 7 to 15 with intelligence quotients ranging 
from 40 to 79 (Stanford-Binet and Wechsler) were 
divided into an experimental and comparison group. 
37 of the boys were chosen in terms of behavior dis- 
turbance, the remaining 36 boys composed the non- 
disturbed comparison group, All children were evalu- 
ated in respect to classroom behavior, habits and 
attitudes toward school and learning, academic 
achievement, and attitudes towards parents. The par- 
ents’ attitudes toward Ss and also parental activities 
involving the Ss were studied. The effects of a psy- 
chotherapy program with the disturbed Ss were meas- 
ured. Only 2 areas showed any trend toward, but 
not significant, Improvement: number of negative 
classroom behaviors and teachers’ ratings of the Ss’ 
habits and attitudes toward learning. Similar im- 
provement was found in the comparison group as 
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well. The limitations of evaluative research of this 
type are discussed. -. S. Sexton, 


(U. Haaa) Perehellaguitie esci ot tal 
retardation. Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(2), 8-13. 


Determinants of in the retardate: 

study. Training School Bulletin, 1965, 61(4), %- 
162.—This pilot stud — lofa of at- 
tempts to search for fruitful predictors of behavior in 
the retardate, beyond those measures which ly 
yield on intelli, level. The classes of criteria 
used were intelligence (verbal and performance), selí- 
expressed achievement concern over actual achieve- 
ment, IQ variability, verbal : performance 

and ratings of discha: 


10570. e ohannes & Hillman, 
William A. Jr. (State — 1 Aula 


ing and forgetting —/ournal 

10571. Burg, Billie Walcutt, & Albert 
M. (U. Florida) Interest testing with men- 
tally retarded: À bi-sensory American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1 eit 
A bisensory modification of the Geist Pi Interest 
Inventory, using pictures and words was administered 


to 79 mentally retarded Ss, 39 males and 40 females, 
whose IQ's ranged from 34 to 79. 
the culturally expected directions for 


high mechanical and outdoor interest patterns. 
males revealed significantly outstanding scores on the 
ive, musical, literary, clerical, and social serv- 
ice scales. Possible feasibility of the bi-sensory 
method for future research has been investigated.— 
V. S. Sexton. 
„& Conrad, W. G. 
Hosp.) Psychological cor- 
phic pat- 


uli.” —E. J. Kronenberger. 


point in the treatment of deficient children.] Revista 


de 
Russian and French. RSA. 


waves. 


ject using t volunteers in an insutution 
the retarded was carried out ior 8 mo. 
The inherent in such a volunteer project 


10577, Domino, George. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Personality trai institutionalized mon- 
goloids. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1965, 69(4), 568-570.—210 college students, using the 
Sonoma Check List, rated 21 pairs of matched pa- 
tients, 1 member of each pair diagnosed as mongoloid. 
Analysis of the mean frequency with which SCL 
items were ascribed to the mongoloids, indicated that 
56 of the 210 SCL items differentiated the 2 groups, 
at or above the .05 level of significance. These find- 
ings strongly suggest that mongoloids do exhibit a 
constellation of personality traits, a constellation 
which can be recognized quickly and reliably even 
by untrained and naive Os.—V. Տ. Sexton. 
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10578. Domino, George, & Newman, Don. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Relationship _of physical 
stigmata to intellectual subnormality in mon- 
goloids. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1965, 69(4), 541-547.—Evidence is needed on the 
hypothesized relationship between the extent of phys- 
ical stigmata among mongoloids and their degree of 
retardation, The presence or absence of 82 stigmata 
was noted in a sample of 128 institutionalized mon- 
goloids (71 males, 57 females). Each sign and 3 total 
scores were correlated with IQ as given by either 
the Stanford-Binet Form LM or the Cattell Infant 
Intelligence Scale, with CA, with MA, and with IQ 
holding CA constant. Of 340 coefficients only 5 were 
statistically significant. “he findings are contra- 
indicative of a systematic relationship between intel- 
lectual level and physical stigmata.— . F. Sexton. 


10579. Eastham, Robert D., & Jancar, Joseph. 
n Group Hosp., Bristol, England) 

lasma viscosity in cases of severe mental sub- 
normality. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1965, 69(4), 502-505.—Examination of 693 plasma 
samples from 454 cases of severe mental subnormality 
revealed an unsuspected incidence of temporary in- 
creases in plasma viscosity, compatible with attacks 
of infection. No evidence was found that these pa- 
tients had abnormal proteins when compared with nor- 
mal people. No evidence was found that drugs used 
for their treatment affected plasma viscosity. Rapid 
accurate estimation of plasma viscosity promises to 
be a very useful screening test for the presence of dis- 
eases which alter the plasma proteins, in patients 
attending both at hospitals and general practitioners 
who have local laboratory facilities. The test has 
many advantages over measurement of the erythrocyte 
sedimentation rate.—J. S. Sexton, 

10580. Elkind, David; Koegler, Ronald R., Go, 
Elsie, & Van Doorninck, William. (Ս. Denver) 
Effects of perceptual training on unmatched sam- 
ples of brain-injured and familial retarded chil- 
dren. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 
107-110.—41 brain-injured (Bl) and 39 familial re- 
tarded (FR) children matched for CA but not for 
MA were 1st tested on 1 set of ambiguous pictures, 
then trained on a 2nd set, and then retested on the 1st 
set both immediately and 1 mo. following training. 
Results showed that although the BI group had a sig- 
nificantly higher IQ than the FR group, they never- 
theless took more trials to reach a lower level of post- 
training performance. The difference between the 
groups reached statistical significance, however, only 
when the MA differential favoring the BI group was 
controlled by the analysis of covariance procedure, 
—Journal abstract. 


10581. Frankenstein, C. Shelabim behitpathut 
hayeled hamefager. [Stages in the retarded child's 
development.] Megamot, 1964/65, 13(2); 113-138.— 
The retarded child does not behave and think like a 
normal child younger than himself. Processes of dif- 
ferentiation and introjection occurring in the normal 
child's development are defective in the retarded child, 
This difference is demonstrated by comparing their 
stages of development. The normality of the normal 
child's intellectual activity is shown through the 
quality of his actions. The retarded child's mentality 
has to be understood by means of phenomenological 
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analysis, but not by comparing him with a normal 
younger child. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

10582. Fisher, Gary M. (Fairview State Hosp., 
Costa Mesa, Calif.) The altitude quotient as an 
index of intellectual potential: II. WISC data for 
familial and undifferentiated mental retardates. 
Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(3), 126- 
127.—An extension of Jastak (k949 a) in which he 
introduced the concept of altitude scores in psy- 
chometry, stating that an individual should be con- 
sidered mentally deficient only if he fails to score 
above the 2nd or 3rd percentile on all tasks measur- 
ing intelligence. 120 Ss between 8-0 and 15-11 yr. 
with the diagnosis of either familial or undifferenti- 
ated mental retardation were administered the WISC 
and divided into groups of 55 IQ or below and 56 IQ 
or above. They were of the same chronological age. 
Differences between the 2 scores, (altitude quotient 
AQ) and IQ were examined. AQ-IQ differences 
were significantly smaller in Ss with IQ below 56 
than with those of IQ 56 and above. Results must 
be interpreted with respect to test used and population 
studied.—Journal abstract. 


10583. Gerjuoy, Irma Ք., & Gerjuoy, Herbert. 
(ETS, Princeton, N. J.) Preliminary word-asso- 
ciation norms for institutionalized adolescent re- 
tardates. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(4), 91-92.— 
100 institutionalized adolescent educable retardates 
gave oral free-association responses to the 100 words 
of the Kent-Rosanoff list presented in an order that 
was expected to minimize antonym response set. 
Their responses were tabulated to provide preliminary 
word-association norms for this S population.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


10584. Girardeau, Frederic L. & Spradlin, 
Joseph E. (U. Kansas) Token rewards in a cot- 
tage program. Mental Retardation, 1964, 2 (6), 345- 
351—A program based on positive reinforcement 
was established to manage and train moderately and 
severely retarded girls in a residential center. Tokens 
were established as generalized reinforcers by making 
them redeemable in foods, soft drinks, jewelry, clothing 
and novelties. These tokens were delivered to the 
children whenever they were engaged in constructive 
socially acceptable activities, Socially acceptable be- 
hayion appeared to increase in frequency.—Journal 
abstract, 


10585. Graliker, Betty V., Koch, Richard, & 
Henderson, Robert A. (Childrens Hosp. Los An- 
geles, Calif.) A study of factors influencing place- 
ment of retarded children in a state residential 
institution. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1965, 69(4), 553-559.—Of 143 children accepted for 
study in a special project at the Los Angeles Childrens 
Hospital, 32 have been placed in a state institution for 
mentally retarded, and similar care was recommended 
for another 37 who have not been placed. Comparison 
of the data on both groups forms the basis of this 
project. The degree of mental retardation, associated 
physical handicaps, and lack of community facilities 
were the major factors in placement of the 32 chil- 
dren, The 37 children still in their own homes were 
less severely retarded, less dependent on their parents, 
thus better able to be integrated into the family and 
community, These findings support the need for addi- 


tional community facilities f tall: tarded 
children.—V. S. Sexton, oe 
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10586. Goldschmid, Marcel L. & Domino, 
George. (U. California Counseling Cent.) Some 
para-diagnostic implications of the NM 
mentally retarded Training School Bul 
letin, 1965, 61(4), 178-183.—2 methods of judging 
the com of the mentally retarded may be recog- 
nized: (1) formal assessment of mental ioning 
by means of tests and (2) direct observation of every- 
day behavior as reme by ward attendants and non- 
professionals. An attempt was made to relate the 2 
approaches. Stanford-Binet IQs of 56 mentally re- 
tarded girls were correlated with behavioral i 
tions gathered from ward atteidants using the Cain- 
Levine Social Com Scales ա. Sonoma 
Check List. Ss with hi IQs were rated signif- 
icantly higher on the Social Competency Scales; on 
the Sonoma Check List they were described by spe- 
cific adjectival clusters having clinical meaning and 
implications —Journal abstract. 


10587. Gottwald, H L. (Eastern Michigan 
U., Ypsilanti) A special program for educa! 
emotionally disturbed Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1964, 2(6), 353-359.—As a result of various 
factors, the characteristics of tions in institu- 
tions of the mentally are changing. The 
Wayne County (Michigan) Training School reflects 
this trend by a significant increase in the number of 
children who present emotional problems in addition 
to mental retardation. Despite increased efforts by 
the staff, the majority of these children did not re- 
spond to the regular institutional program ; 
a Special Treatment Center within the institution was 
established. The philosophy, organization, and func- 
tion of its facility are described.—Journal abstract. 
10588. Gunzburg, ԷԼ A. (Monyhull Hosp., Bir- 
mingham, England) A new method of so- 
cial skills progress. Mental Retardation, 1964, 2(6), 
370-373.—A description of the characteristic features 
of a new technique of assessing the social functioning 
of mentally retarded children. The aim is not to 
classify the children and label them with a social 
or social quotient, but to record reasonably accura: 
their abilities and weaknesses in relation to social 
functioning. This makes it possible to evaluate the 
results of the remedial measures taken and to adjust 
the teaching program in the light of repeated objec- 
tive reassessment of the situations. The technique is 
now widely used in training centers for the mentally 
retarded in England.—Journal abstract. 


10589. Haas, Kurt, & Goldstein, Milton. (Gate- 
way Industries, Kingston, N. Y.) Effective testing 
with the retarded. Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 32-36. 
—Retarded Ss can be effectively tested with most 
tests provided certain changes are made in test pro- 
cedures, Advance information, repetition of test 
questions, information feedback, and other specific 
techniques are recommended. These, and other test 
alterations within the limits permitted by each instru- 
ment's standardization are suggested to help ex- 
aminers obtain a more valid assessment of the abilities 
and limitations of retarded Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10590. Hoffman, John Ն. (Pineland Hosp. & 
Training Cent, Pownal, Maine) Mental retarda- 
tion, religious values, and psychiatric universals. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(9), 885- 
889.—Religious values beget very different parental 
attitudes toward their retarded children. Profes- 
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sionals who deal with retardates and their parents 
need to know and take into account such values and 
their expression -N. H. Pronko. 
10591. Huber, William G. (Orient State Inst., 
O.) The relationship of anxiety to the academic 
of institutionalized tes. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69 (4), 462- 
466.—To investigate the hypothesis that no significant 
difference would be found in the reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic grade levels of retardates scoring high, 
marginal, or low in anxiety, as measured by the Chil- 
ren's Anxiety Pictures, at 2 State schools, 96 pupils 
B. All met these 
criteria: (1) IQ between 50 and 69, (2) CA of 13-0 
to 17-11, (3) institutional residence of at least 2 yr., 
and (4) freedom from sense modalit disturbances. 
Academic ormance was measured by the WRAT. 
Results indicated that at School B, the high anxiety 
obtained a significantly higher mean score on 
EL spelling and arithmetic. No significant dif- 
ference was obtained at School A.—V. S. Sexton, 


10592. Iscoe, Ira, & McCann, Brian. (U. Texas) 
of an emotional contin 


and younger mental retardates. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 383-385.— 
40 and 40 older institutionalized — re- 
tarded were matched for MA level, They differed 


series of 9 cards designed to portray 
continuum from happiest to unhappiest. Y Ss 
gen significantly better than older Ss ( 01). 

ental age was ոօէ related to ability to orm the 


task. Poorer ormance was signi related to 
results 


length of GE = 36). 
clinical experimental findings 
adverse effect of institutionalization. 


10593. Karrer, R., & Clausen, J. (Vineland Train- 
ing Sch., New J LASS 
deficient and 
sions of autonomic activity. 

Deficiency Research, 1964, 8(2), 149-163.—This 
€ compared blood pressure, skin resistance 
(GSR), heart rate (HR), heart rate variability 
(HRV ), and fi volume of organic defectives and 


equal CA no s for resting levels, ac- 
tivity, reactivity, and habituation. Defectives tend to 
be underreactive even when base levels are considered, 
especially in HR and HRV and have a greater 
prevalence of HR decelerations. Base levels differ 
only for GSR. The habituation data indicated greater 
tendency toward response growth in defectives. There 
was no difference between the groups for spontaneous 
activity. Defectives had a significant patterning of 
variables, as well as subjects, for resting, reactivity, 
and spontaneous activity conditions while the normals, 
except for spontaneous activity, did not. This was in- 
terpreted as indicating a “groupwise” specificity of 
autonomic functioning in contrast to the “individua " 
response specificity generally found for normals. (22 
ref.) Author summary. 
10594. Kaufman, Melvin E., & Levitt, Herbert. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison) A study of three stereo- 
ed behaviors in institutionalized mental defec- 
tives. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 
69(4), 467- 473.—The effects of age, sex, and time 
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amd partially ambelatory institutionalized mental de- 
fectives were included. Time sampling over a 2 wk, 
tod indicated significant variations in the rates of 
y rocking and head rolling as a function of time 
of day. Measures of waving hand before the eye 
stereotyping varied little during the 6 time periods in- 
cluded. However, younger Ss exhibited the latter be- 
havior more frequently than older Ss. The high level 
of stereotyped behaviors in mental defectives pre- 
viously reported is also confirmed.—V, S. Sexton. 


10595. Louttit, Richard T. (4301 Ambler Dr., 
Kensington, Md.) Chemical facilitation of intelli- 
among the mentally retarded. American 
‘ournal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), 495-501.-- 
Research reporting effects of various drugs and other 
chemical agents on the measured intelligence of men- 
tally retarded patients is reviewed. From studies of 
glutamic acid, vitamins, tranquilizers, stimulants, and 
miscellaneous compounds the reviewer concludes: 
“While some effective preventative treatments have 
been developed for mental deficiencies resulting from 
known biochemical lesions such as phenylketonuria, 
no clear benefit to the intellectual ability of the general 
population of mental defectives has been shown 
ES the use of any chemical treatment. V. S. 
exton. 


10596, Miles, Agnes, & Mein, Ք. (Harperbury 
Hosp.. St. Albans. Herts) Development of status 
within a group of feebleminded women. Journal of 
Mental Deficiency Research, 1964. 8(2), 144-148. — 
In a group of subnormal women patients. status was 
found to be closely related to size of patients’ monetary 
reward. Intelligence. age. and length of stay in hos- 
pital were not significantly correlated with status 
score. It is argued that monetary reward is an objec- 
tive measure which "overlaps" other areas of informa- 
tion which are not directly measurable. It is sug- 
gested that these findings do not support the concept 
of paranoid culture within patients’ groups.—Author 


10508. Porter, Rutherford B., Collins, James L 
& McIver, M. Raymond. ( e SH Ս.) A 
comparative investigation օք the personality օք 
educable mentally retarded children and Zoe of 
a norm group of children. Exceptional Children, 
1965. 31(9). 457-463.— The Children's Personality 
Questionnaire was administered by 2 investigators to 
children enrolled in special classes for the educable 
mentally retarded in Indiana. 1 group included 158 
children and the other 171 for a total of 329 children 
with a mean age of about 12 yr. and mean IQ's about 
65, range 50-80. The studies, conducted independ- 
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ently, are in parallel so that results may be 
compared. is some evidence that this question. 
naire does reveal a pattern of personality which may 
be useful in identifying children for special class as- 
signment.—Journal abstract, 

10599. Snyder, Robert; Jefferson, William, & 
Strauss, Ruth. (Montrose Training Sch. Girls, 
Reisterstown, Md.) Personality variables as de- 
terminers of academic achievement of the mildly 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(1), 15-18. — 
In an attempt to demonstrate the relationship between 
personality variables and academic achievement, a 
standard personality test was administered to 2 groups 
of retardates of matched intelligence who possessed 
widely divergent reading ability. Self-concept atti- 
tudes in particular were related to reading achieve- 
ment, The findings show strongly that there is « high 
relationship between reading achievement anc per- 
sonality variables in general and self-concept in par- 
ticular for the reatrded Ss studied.—Jowurnal abstract, 

10600, Spreen, Otfried. (U. Iowa) Language 
eeng $ ——. a Frier A cp : 

nguage dev t, types of retardation, an 
intelligence level. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1965, 69(4), 482-494.— This ist part of a 
review of language functions in mental deficiency 
deals with incidence, cause and consequences of lan- 
guage deficit rather than with assesment, treatment 
and other more specific questions of speech pathology. 
The survey covers the research literature on the 

uestion of relationships between language and intel- 

ligence, the question of a specific lag in the language 
development of retardates, the differential language 
development in specific types of retardation. the effect 
of institutionalization and other contributory factors 
on language development and factor analytic studies 
including language measurements.—V. S. Sexton. 

10601. Zimmerman, Donald W. (East Carolina 
Coll.) A conceptual approach to some problems 
in mental retardation. Psychological Record, 1965, 
15(2), 175-183.—A description of relationships be- 
tween organism and environment, and of changes in 
these relationships in development, was suggested as 
a background for analysis of problems in mental 
retardation. The role of genetic factors and of envi- 
ronmental factors in mental retardation was dis- 
cussed in this perspective. The indirect nature of 
the connection between specific deficiencies of the 
organism and abnormalities in behavior was stressed. 
—Journal abstract. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


10602. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Note 
on the intelligence and WAIS pattern of white 
first-time applicants for shelter care. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(2), 524—A study made of white 
Isttime applicants for shelter care (CA 41.54, SD 
= 2.57) indicated that their mean full scale WAIS 
1Q was 100.29, SD 12.89. The psychometric pattern 
was not typical of homeless men as there was little 
evidence of deterioration. It is hypothesized that the 

sychologically healthier men may rebound and leave 
kid Row while the deteriorated men remain.— 
Author abstract. 

10608. Sobel, R., & Margolis, J. A. (Dartmouth 
Med. Sch., Hanover, N. ԷԼ) Repetitive poisoning 
in children. Pediatrics, 1965, 35(4), 641.—The 
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amd other forms of sexual behavior—impotence, 
maiochiom, onanism, sadism, and transvestism, The 
translator is Տ. Parker.—4. Eglash. 


Drug Addiction 


discussions with lawmakers about abuse. 
Journal — Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(1), 
B-112— fornia legislators were interviewed in 


order to elicit their conceptions of the effects of drug 
legislation on behavior, assess their views of public 
X on drug problems and determine their opinion 

behavioral science and scientists as information 
sources for new legislation. !4 of the legislators said 
the behavior sciences had too little information to 
give; M rejected such research as useless. The ma- 
jority were critical of behavioral scientists. Inter- 
view rating of positions on drug issues correlated .91 
with voting records on other issues rated as liberal 
or conservative, All liberal were Democrats; 


10615. Laskowitz, David. Wechsler-Bellevue 
of adolescent heroin addicts. Journal 

of Psychological Studies, 1962, 13(1), 49-59.— Total 
and subtest scores on Form 1 of the Wechsler-Belle- 


intelligence test performance on either an 
an interethnic group basis.—Jowrnal ab- 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


m nn MF. US Army Hosp., 
Fort Sill, ) Suicide Going psychiatric end 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 

35-43--"Ճ combination of the following 3 
factors should alert the psychiatrist and hospital staff 
a hei potential for suicide in a patient: 
1) a history of a previous suicide attempt more than 
mo. previously, (2) a history of having been de- 
fined as actively or i a i 
current hospitalization, and (3 


n prevention telephone 
service. JAMA, 1965, 192(1), 21-25-- e ibes 
the rationale, operation, and iences of a suicide- 
prevention telephone service which functions nights, 
weekends, and holidays to supplement an active day- 
time, crisis-oriented, brief-therapy clinic. During 
the 1st year, 1607 calls were received. Approximately 
26 of the patients concerned were women. Wednes- 
day was the busiest night. Nearly 75 of the calls 
involved persons with high suicide potentiality. A 
suicide attempt had been made recently by 22%. 
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There was a hi of 1 or more previous psychi- 
atric contacts for 45% of the patients. Acute de- 
ive reaction was the most frequent diagnosis. 
ournal abstract. 
10618. Luban-Plozza, B. Considerazioni feno- 
sul to del suicidio. [Phe 
nomenological considerations on the meaning of 
suicide.) Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psi- 
chiatria, 1964, 25(5), 464—471.—The approach- 
avoidance conflict of the potential suicide may be 
solved in the therapeutic relationship through an 
analysis of various historical and situational aspects 
of the suicide act.—L. L'Abate. 


10619. Pokorny, Alex D. (VA Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) Suicide rates in us ps tric 
orders. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 
139(6), 499-506.—117 cases of suicide among pa- 
tients and ex-patients of a psychiatric service in a 
VA Hospital were identified. The suicide rates for 


8 diagnostic categories were as follows: "All pa- 
tients, 165 (per 100,000/yr) ; depressives 566; schizo- 
; neurotics 119; personality disorder 


m 1 

30; alcoholism 133, and organic brain syndromes 

78. These rates are all strikingly higher than the 

nationwide rate of 10, and the calculated rate of 22.7 

for male (Texas) veterans.” Patient totals were too 

2 5 the manic and paranoid groups.—N. H 
ronko, 


10620. Stengel, Erwin. Suicide and attempted 
suicide. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1964. 135 
p. $95.—The act of suicide which represents both 

unhappiness and the belief that one's fellow- 

man is powerless to remedy his condition is differen- 

tiated from attempted suicide which may involve an 

appeal component. Statistics and methods are exam- 

[et Arati = social effects are discussed. 

amics and preventative models are postu- 
iresch W. Page. š 

10621. Tabachnick, Norman, & Klugman, David 
J. No name: A study of anonymous suicidal 
telephone calls. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(1), 79-87-- 
Calls to a suicide prevention center were differen- 
tiated according to whether the caller gave his name. 
16 no names were jm ass to 53 who gave their 
names. While most callers appear to be making a 
cry for help, the anonymous callers appear to be 
3 irritation. This is analyzed in terms of 
earfulness, ambivalence, and the psychological im- 
plications of one's name. -E. M. Uprichard. 


CE & DELINQUENCY 


10622. Ancona, Leonardo. Considerazioni sulla 
dinamica psicologica del reato e della reclusione. 
[Considerations about psychological dynamics օք 
criminal behavior and imprisonment.] ^ Contributi 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 24, 26-39.— 
Social reforms need to take into account that incar- 
ceration has reinforced rather than weakened the 
incidence of criminal behavior.—L. L'Abate. 


10623. Craddick, Ray A. (New Mexico State 
U.) Wechsler-Bellevue IQ scores of psychopathic 
and „ prisoners. Journal of Psy- 
chological Studies, 1961, 12(4), 167-172.—Wechsler- 
Bellevue IQ scores of 2 groups of 27 male prisoners, 
classified as psychopathic or nonpsychopathic by 
means of a check list, were used to test the validity 
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5 ^ Report is primarily statis- 

BEE AE 
10633. Vereecken, J. L. T. M. ( Jacobusstichting, 
Wassenaar, — — observations 
du public pour le 


sur 
Some ps ical observations on the 
interest of the ic in crime.) Hygiène Mentale, 
1964, $3(5), 163-172.—Society iates the crimi- 
yet at the same time seems to take intense in- 
terest both in him and in his crime. There is an 
analogy between attitudes toward criminality and 
those toward mental illness. Interest in actual crimes, 
popularity of detective stories, the portrayal of crime 
and detective heroes in movies and television, and 
other manifestations of this interest are discussed.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


10634. Zivan, Morton; Jones, Nathaniel A., & 
Diamond, M. David. Vocational rehabilitation of 
institutionalized delinquent male adolescents. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(5), 461-467.-- 
Theories regarding cause and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency are examined. Theoretical structures 
offered for understanding the population and design- 
ing the vocational treatment approach. A pilot proj- 
ect is described for integrating vocational rehabilita- 
tion as a treatment discipline with other forms of 
treatment in bs gum ind oriented program. The 
special vocati rehabilitation needs and consequent 
problems of this population are recognized and ac- 
cepted as a challenge and an rtunity for greater 
professional service is illustrated.—R. J. Baldau 


Psycuoses 


10635. Blumberg, Stanley, & Giller, Donald W. 
(U. Աշոա Southwestern Med. ada e verbal 
aspects օէ primary-process thought: A partial 
replication. Journal f Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 1(5), 517-520.—This study compared 
the conceptual performance of chronic schizophrenics 
with acute and nonschizophrenic psychiatric patients 
on a word task requiring the selection of synonyms. 
All groups showed evidence of distractibility or 

rimary-process thinking by choosing antonyms and 
8 on some of the items. It was concluded 
mat such cognitive errors are not unique to schizo- 
phrenia, but occur in all groups to an extent depend- 
ent upon severity of illness—Journal abstract, 


patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(471), 155-167.—Age of paf ires e differ 
from general population nor from controls, but the 
patients tended to be more disturbed by its occur- 
rence, For menstrual pain, neurotics experienced 
more and schizophrenics less, with affective patients 
not differing from controls. For irritability, depres- 
sion, anxiety, tenseness, symptoms were increased in 
neurotics and lessened in schizophrenics. For head- 
aches and irregularity of period, neurotics had more 
headaches, while schizophrenics had more irregu- 
larity. ՃԱ patients had their sexual adjustment 
affected ` 50% of the neurotics were frigid. Neurotics 
and affective patients had high Neuroticism and low 
Extraversion scores on the MPL.—IV. L. Wilkins. 
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10637. Doehne, E. F., Sandifer, M. G., Jr., Phil. 
lips, R. D., & Waters, H. G. (Box 7532, Raleigh, 
N.C.) Rehabilitative potential in "chronic" men- 
tal patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1968, 
12(3), 241-244.—A study of 176 Ss, patients hos- 
pitalized for 4-5 yr. in 4 mental hospitals, found that 
the predominant problems for which the Ss had come 
to the hospital had been lessened somewhat but were 
still frequent, and that many Ss were disabled by 
multiple problems. The hospital adjustment of these 
Ss was quite good, although few seemed to have the 
capacity to exist outside the hospital without addi- 
tional care or supervision,—Author summary. 


10638. Hammer, A. G., & Johnson, Laurel. (U. 
Sydney) Overinclusiveness in schizophrenia and 
organic psychosis. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 47-51.—On the basis 
of the hypothesis that schizophrenics and organic 
psychotics differ from one another as well as from 
normals in cortical inhibition and concomitantly in 
inclusiveness of thinking, it is predicted that on a 
particular classification test nonchronic schizophre- 
nics will make more errors of over-inclusion than 
the other 2 groups. These predictions are verified, 
and possibilities of developing the procedures for 
purposes of differential diagnosis are indicated.— 
Journal abstract. 


10639. Haas, Kurt. (State University Coll., 
N. Y.) Direction of hostility and psychiatric 
symptoms. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
S55-556.—It was hypothesized that the direction of 
hostility was related to neurotic and psychotic trends. 
To determine psychiatric symptoms and assess the 
direction of hostility 24 Ss were tested. It was found 
that, while the neurotic trends correlated with covert 
hostility, psychotic signs were related to overt hos- 
tility—Journal abstract. 


10640. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia) 
thy, fear arousal and anticipated pain. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 499-502.—The 
MMPI Pd scale was used to separate Ss into High 
and Low Pd groups of 10 Ss each. Skin resistance 
was recorded while the numbers 1 to 12 were con- 
5 on a memory drum, with Ss 
having n previously informed that an electric 
shock would be received when 8 appeared. The re- 
sults indicated that as shock became imminent, the 
increase in conductance was greater, more rapid, and 
began earlier for the Low Pd Ss than for the High 
Pd ones. The results were related to the clinical 
observation that the psychopathic person is relatively 
vna fected by the threat of punishment—Journal 
stract. 


10641. Irvine, D. G., & Miyashita, H. (Saskatche- 
wan Hosp., Box 39, North Battleford) Blood es 
in relation to depressions and schizophrenia Dee 

ry report. Canadian Medical Association 
Journal, 1965, 92(5), 551.— The distribution of the 
ABO, Al, D, E, C, and Kell blood types in relation 
to selected psychiatric diagnoses was studied in over 
700 Consecutive admissions to a provincial mental 
hospital. Predicted relationships, based upon recent 
work in other laboratories, were supported by con- 
Sistent trends approaching statistical significance. 
Blood group O was found to be significantly asso- 
ciated with involutional melancholia—J AMA. 
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i wt 
ting to investigate various interpretations and detei- 
T 
a various specific were 
2 A 45 an qumasha KS 

treatment, patient-patient interaction, patient 
interaction, impulsivity, and senendbili) given 
to 144 patients and E iram whieh 
է) respondent patients 
mem EE 
a frame of reference for the patient was the value 
s of tbe hospital, the patient, wes seen as impul- 
sive and irresponsible by medical-nursing group. 
the patient role did not entirely conform to the 
medication oriented program, and consen- 
sual and role-ideal roles were consistent 
with the findings of Polansky. J. Kronenberger. 


and 120 Anglo-American pa! that: (a) 
Mexican-American fi are more aff, 

turbed and catatonic; (b) M men 
are more Mexi- 


assaultive, 
in having a greater predomi- 
symptomatology; (c) 


of delusions than do Mexican-American 
; (d) behaviors reported by Anglo-Ameri- 

With Dei by family 

wanker for both the Mexican-American uM AREE 

American patient 

core of agreement between the members of the 2 cul- 
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, Jupe) 


and 

dolescence. Japanese Journal of Child Psy- 
9 1964, 5(4), 241-254—Cases of manic-de- 
pressive , periodic s, and problem 
children with manic-depressive affective waves and 

their characteristics are discussed —Y. A. Glebas. 
10646. Stein, Harry. Some features of cognitive 
functioning among psychotics as determined 
a sentence construction test. Journal of 
Psychological Studies, 1961, 12(5), 179-187. —Mental 
hospital admission (A) and release (R) groups were 
given a new 27 item test. The A group gave sig- 
nificantly more meaningless sentences and tended to 
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lower intelligence greater introversion sad sky. 
ness.” The paranoid, on the other hand, “avoids 
total frustration, and the rise of tension and 
anxiety which follow, by higher absence 
of introversion, and the projective type of defense.” 
—U. Pareck. 
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experimental extinction. Psychologii 
Studies, 1962, 13(1), 21-29 Paranoid schi m 
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response which results in a suppressed operant rate 
is an active process which dissipates with time, but 
reappears under nonreinforcement. The significance 
of this finding in understanding behavior of paranoid 
schizophrenics in therapy is discussed—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10651. Dzendolet, Ernest, & Moore, Thomas J. 
(U. Massachusetts) Thresholds of schizophrenics 
to sinusoidal electrical vestibular stimulation. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(5), 123-124.—The mean 
electrical vestibular threshold of schizophrenics was 
significantly higher at 0.50 cps than that of normals. 
Individual electrical vestibulograms could be divided 
into 3 groups, those with peaks at 0.50, at 0.20, and 
at 0.50 and 2.0 cps, including 12, 4, and 2 patients, 
respectively. The Ist 2 patterns appear specifically 
sSchizophrenic.—Journal abstract. 

10652. Eliseo, T. S. (VA Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) 
Delusions in process and reactive schizophrenics. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 352.— 
492 male schizophrenics were evaluated by a psychia- 
trist, given the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychi- 
atric Scale (IMPS), and rated by a social worker 
on the Elgin Prognostic Scale. A nonlinear relation- 
ship occurred between the Elgin and IMPS and Ss 
divided into minimally delusional and maximally 
delusional groups. A resultant correlation coefficient 
between the IMPS and Elgin scores was .019. “Thus 
there appears to be no relationship between delusions 
and the process-reactive distinction for this sample.” 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10653. Feigenberg, I. M., & Levi, V. L. (Res. 
Lab., Dept. Psych, TsIUV, Moscow) Veroyat- 
nostnoe prognozirovanie i eksperimental'noe issle- 
dovanie ego pri patologicheskikh sostoyaniyakh. 
[Probabilistic prediction and its experimental inves- 
tigation in pathological states.] Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1965, No. 1, 42-54—68 normal Ss and 110 
schizophrenics of both sexes, aged 17 to 60, were 
tested for the presence of the size-weight illusion. 
It was found that the illusion was absent in a larger 
number of schizophrenics than normals; in addition, 
upon repeated presentation, it extinguished more 
rapidly in schizophrenics than in normals. The 
hypothesis that the phenomenon is due to the loss or 
absence of the necessary past experience was rejected 
in favor of the hypothesis that in Schizophrenia the 
process of probabilistic prediction, 1.6., the mobiliza- 
tion of probabilistically organized past experiences, 
as well as the associated check of prediction against 
reality is disturbed. L. Zusne. 


10654. Forrest, David V. Poiesis and the lan- 
guage of schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(1), 
1-18.—Consideration of schizophrenic verbalizations 
as creations in a world, or a "making" in imitation 
of the real world and with substitute validity. “Poets 
and schizophrenics have in common the search for 
an external order in language to lend authority to 
similar wishes.” Analyzes excerpts from poetry and 
schizophrenic production with particular emphasis 
on the poetry of E. E. Cummings.—E. M. Uprichard. 


10655. Gill, Wayne S. (U. Texas) Attitude 
change and the schizophrenic. Psychological Rec- 
ord, 1965, 15(2), 289-296.—Compares schizophrenic 
with normal Ss on the factor of susceptibility to atti- 
tude change by means of both unanimous and near- 
unanimous social influence. The Ethnocentrism Scale 
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was administered under private conditions four weeks 
before the group influence situation and again 2 wk. 
after the group influence. The items of the same 
scale were used in the group situation; confederates 
used previously-prepared responses to the statements 
of the scale. Results showed schizophrenic Ss to be 
significantly less susceptible to attitude change by 
means of group pressure than normal Ss. In addi- 
tion, where change did occur, there was a tendency 
for the schizophrenic S to revert back to his privately 
held position while changes made by normal Ss per- 
sisted over the 2-wk. period.—Journal abstract. 
10656. Herron, William G. (St. Bonaventure U.) 
Bibliography pertaining to process-reactive schiz- 
ophrenia. Journal of Psychological Studies, 1961, 
12(2), 61-64.—The references are grouped under 
the headings of "Early Studies" and criteria cate- 
gories, as “Elgin Scale Criteria," “Phillips Scale 


Criteria,” “Kantor, et al. Criteria, and “Ego- 
Strength Criteria."—Journal abstract. 
10657. Horner, R. F. (Ս. Tennessee) Impor- 


tant stimulus variables in the early family rela- 
tionships of schizophrenic patients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(3), 344-346.—10 male 
schizophrenics and 10 control Ss were given the 
Pascal-Jenkins Behavioral Scales to investigate 
stimulus situations presented by grandparents, par- 
ents, and siblings during the 1st 10 yr. of life of Ss. 
A repetition on additional Ss was also reported. 
Mother and father stimuli were highly significant. 
Active play, displays of affection, gregariousness, and 
compatibility of spouse behavioral variables signifi- 
cantly differentiated patients from control S.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


10658. Johnson, Richard F., & Lee, Harold. (93 
Adams St, Dedham, Mass.) Rehabilitation օք 
chronic schizophrenics. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 12(3), 237-241 .—Analysis of the data 
of a controlled rehabilitation program for chronic 
schizophrenics indicates: (1) Although there was a 
strong trend for rehabilitation Ss to stay out of the 
hospital longer than the controls, it was not statis- 
tically significant. (2) The difference between re- 
habilitation and control Ss’ adjustment to the com- 
munity was not significant. (3) Rehabilitation Ss 
did not leave the hospital significantly sooner than 
the controls. (4) Rehabilitation Ss who never left 
the hospital during the experimental period were 
significantly healthier than the corresponding con- 
trols. Conclusion: regardless of the discharge rates, 
improvement in patients who remain in hospital is 
a vital criterion when evaluating the success of a 
55 program for the mentally ill. (23 ref.)— 


10659. Kantor, Robert E., & Herron, William G. 
(St. Bonaventure Ս.) Perceptual learning in the 
reactive. process schizophrenias. Journal of Pro- 
jective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
29( 1), 58-70.—In normal vision, the various “gestalt- 
free” combinations which form early in a percept, 
are repressed by the emergence of the veridical com- 
posite perception; but in schizophrenic vision, with 
its inadequate repressive powers, the early combina- 
tions emerge as the completed composite. This com- 
pleted composite, if at all veridical, is so only par- 
tially. Rorschach studies support the idea of a range 
of perceptual abortions among schizophrenics, vary- 
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ing directly with the process-reactive range. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ance Clinic, N. Y. idoxical" response 
of schizophrenics to deprivation: À psy- 
choanalytic interpretation. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(2), 245-248.—Sensory deprivation appears 
to induce regression in “normal individuals,” and 
progression in schizophrenics, Psychoanalytic theory 
is used to explain the behaviors of schizophrenics 
following an experience void of sensory stimulation. 
Concepts and principles that can account for the 
regressive behavior of normals were utilized and 
found to be adequate and appropriate in explaining 
the integrative behaviors of schizophrenics to similar 
situations. our nal abstract. 


10661. Kumar, Pramod. The Rorschach test in 
schizophrenic and normal groups. Indian Journal 
of Psychology, 1963, 38(3), 121-124.—The Ror- 
schach test was ae to 150 diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic Ss and to normal Ss in India, using the 
Rapoport technique. Responses significantly differ- 
entiating these groups were identified.—J. T. Cowles. 


10662. Lang, Peter J., & Buss, Arnold H. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Psychological deficit in schizophre- 
nia: II. Interference and activation. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 77-106.—The 
2nd of 2 papers reviewing laboratory studies of 
psychological deficit in schizophrenia. This report 
first considers experiments on attention, set, and as- 
sociation. Research based on drive interpretation of 
deficit is then evaluated, followed by an assessment 
of psychophysiological studies of schizophrenia. 4 
theories of deficit are discussed: social motivation, 
drive, arousal, and interference. It is suggested that 
a fundamental sensori-motor defect underlies psycho- 
logical deficit in schizophrenia. A final section de- 
scribes methodological problems raised b research 
reviewed in both papers. (7 p. ref.)— ournal ab- 
stract. 


10663. Lovaas, O. Ivar; Freitag, 
Vivian J., & Kassorla, Irene C. 
Los Angeles) Experimental studi d 
schizophrenia: Analysis of self-destructive be- 
havior. Journal of Ezperimental Child Psychology, 
1965, 2(1), 67-84--3 studies concerned with investi- 
gating variables which controlled self-destructive 
behaviors in a schizophrenic child. The self-destruc- 
tive behaviors included head- and arm-banging which 
was usually so intense that the child's skin was dis- 
colored, bruised, and swollen. The rimental 
procedure followed an intrasubject replication design 
which involved repeated presentations of the same 
experimental variables in order to insure reliability. 
The results illustrate the lawfulness and regularity 
which characterized the self-destructive behavior. 
The data clearly show the functional relationships 
between very specific environmental operations and 
the self-destruction: reinforcement and extinction of 
other behaviors in a given setting controlled the fre- 
quency and magnitude of self-destructive behavior, 
and delivery of sympathetic comments, contingent 
upon the occurrence of self-destructive behavior, in- 
creased its frequency and magnitude. Conceptually, 
the system which best fit the observed relationships 
involves a consideration of self-destructive behavior 
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as learned, operant, or instrumental social behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 


10664. Morris, O. & Wynne, Lyman C. 
Schizophrenic off and parental styles of 
communication. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(1), 19-44.— 
Excerpts from recordings o conjoint family therapy 
(12 families) were analyzed to see 11 prediction of 
offspring disorder could made. An attention scale 
was devised, and a 2nd group of 8 families was 
predicted for successfully. Illustrates the ibility 
of using the predictive method in psychiatric re- 
search.—E. M. Uprichard. 

10665. Park, Lee C., Baldessarini, Ross J. & 
Kety, Seymour Տ. (Johns Hopkins Ս.) Methio- 
nine effects on chronic schizophrenics. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(4), 346-351.—Of 17 
chronic schizophrenics who received methionine and 
isocarboxazid, 2 became clearly more ps chotic. A 
3rd appeared to react less strikingly. None of the 
Ss receiving iproniazid reacted to methionine. These 
data support the hypothesis that a methylated amine 
is etiologic in some forms of ege cc? (28 
ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 

10666. Pollin, William; Stabenau, James R., & 
Tupin, Joe. Family studies with identical twins 
discordant for schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1965, 
my 60-78.—5 family units with schizophrenic 
and 1 “normal” monozygotic twin were studied at 
NIMH. The schizophrenic twin was smaller at 
birth, perceived as more vulnerable, slower in devel- 
opment, more dependent and had less success ex- 
perience. This twin was also glad to have been a 
twin while the “normal” twin was more interested 
in a non-twin situation. Neurological findings were 
limited —E. M. Uprichard. 

10667. Sermat, V., & Greenglas, E. Ruth. (U. 
Toronto) Effect of punishment on probability 
learning in schizophrenia. British J ournal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 52-62.--1ո Exp. 
I, 45 schizophrenics and 45 normals were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 3 conditions: information, nonsocial 
punishment, and social punishment. A ier 
learning task with event ratio of 80: 20 was employed. 
Punishment facilitated learning in schizophrenics but 
not in normals. Social and nonsocial punishment did 
not produce significant differences in response fre- 
quencies, but response latencies and questionnaire 
data were interpreted as evidence that social punish- 
ment produced more conflict and discomfort in schizo- 
phrenics than did the other 2 conditions. In Exp. 2, 
39 schizophrenics were randomly assigned to in- 
formation, reward and punishment conditions. For 
the 15է 100 trials, the event ratio was 20, after 
which it was reversed to 20: 80. After the shift, Ss 
receiving punishment learned the new ratio signifi- 
cantly better than Ss in the reward and information 
conditions. The results suggest that punishment is 
more effective than reward or information alone with 
schizophrenics. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10668. Silverman, Julian. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Perceptual control of stimulus intensity 
in paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenia. Jour- 
nal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1964, 139(6), 545- 
549.—28 nonparanoid and 20 paranoid schizophrenic 
patients were tested on a kinesthetic figured after- 
effects task. The findings of a significant difference 
between the groups supported the hypothesis that the 
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more withdrawn i show a 

stronger tendency the paranoid to attenuate the 

intensity of 1 . H. Pronko. * 
10669. Spence, Janet T. & Lair, Charles V. 

(VA H lowa City) Associative interference 


—.— GES 1 of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 119-122.— This experiment 
PUE Er which showed ihat re 
not differ in susceptibility to associative interference. 
long-term schizophrenics were divided into re- 
mitted and nonremitted groups according to current 
mental status. The nonremitted Ss tended to exhibit 
more associative interference than either the remitted 
Ss or the normals in the previous study (.05<p 
X.10). The latter 2 groups were approximately 
equal Significantly more nonremitted than remitted 
5 imental errors, but this 

oí associative inter- 


RE 
iss), Operant con with schizo- 


verbal reinforcers versus psy- 
— : Differential - 
tion effects. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 373-377.—Verbal reinforc- 
ers—mild, affirmatory words—were pitted against 
psychoanalytically derived interpretations to compare 
their efficacy in raising the frequency of personal 
in a standard verbal conditioning situation. 
Š were hospitalized male schizophrenics. Verbal 
reinforcers EE the steepest i 
which was pronoun 
quency of the selected class in extinction. Interpre- 


rapidly, but the of 
was significantly than the number given in 
extinction by the reinforcement-group Ss. = on 
treatment group was extinguished by an aide 

on Ss’ own ward and 14 by Es in the experimental 
room. The expected decrement in responding of the 
group failed to appear—Journal 


ition curve 


responses in extinction 


abstract, 

10671. Uschakow, G. K. (Clinic Kinderpsycho- 
sen, Moskow) Symptomatologie der Initi iode 
der im Kindes- oder J beginnenden 
Schizophrenie. [Symptomatology of the initial 
m of schizophrenia in children and juveniles.] 

sychiatrie, Neurologie & medizinische Psychologie, 
1965, 17(2), 41-47.—Intensive study of 200 schizo- 
phrenics, ages 13 to 16, establishes that the onset of 
the periodic forms of schizophrenia lasts only days 
or weeks, for other forms it is from 1 to 5 yr. Clini- 
cal peculiarities of the sym include: compulsive 
automatisms, coenesthopathic interpretations, affec- 
tive disassociations, personality reactions, and autism. 
These symptoms are always characterized by compli- 
cations increasing with time, eccentricity, and in- 
creasing automatism. K. J. Hartman. 

10672. Wurster, Siegfried A.  (U. Houston) 
Effects of anchoring on weight judgments of 
normals and schizophrenics. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 274-278.— 
2 anchor techniques were utilized to differentiate the 
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weight judgment of 30 normal white males 
and 30 wie nb ech with a single diagnosis 
of chronic schizophrenia. It was predicted 
compared to a group of normals, schizoph 
weight judgments would: (a) show more disruptive 
anchor effects when an extra · series (unjudged) 
heavy anchor was paired with each standard series 
stimulus; (b) show less disruptive anchor effects 
and hence greater judgment "accuracy" when am 
irrelevant anchor was interjected in the standard 
stimulus series; and (c) show a more rapid rate of 
decay of residual anchor effects, regardless of the 
anchoring condition. All predictions were signifi- 
cantly verified with the upon of a more rapid 
rate of decay of residual anchor effects for schizo- 
phrenics, using the extra-series, heavy anchor. The 
results were discussed in terms of the schizophrenics” 
extreme passivity to contextual stimuli and his 
“ahistoric frame of reference.” It was also suggested 
that the results of the intraseries anchor effect in 
schizophrenic Ss might be interpreted as evidence for 
a lack of internal consistency of their conceptual 
frame of reference. Journal abstract. 


Colorado, Sch Moi) DË and ուսան | 

olorado, Sch. ն and secon 
process thinking in two of schizophrenia. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personailty As- 
sessment, 1965, 29(1), 93-99.—Rorschach responses 
of 36 process and 23 reactive schizophrenics have 
been evaluated for presence of primary and secondary 
process thinking, and for oral, anal, sex, aggression, 
and anxiety content. Responses of the process schizo- 
phrenics involved more primary process than sec- 
process thought, whereas the reactive schizo- 
phrenics' responses showed more secondary than 
primary process thinking. A linear trend, parallel 
or both groups, was noted with regard to frequency 
of content responses, such that anxiety was greater 
than aggression, which was greater than oral, which 
was greater than sex and in turn was greater than 
anal In both groups oral content was least invaded 
by primary 2 thinking, the remaining categories 

tended to cluster. (16 ret.)—Journal abstract. 
10674. Zlotowski, Martin. (VA Hosp., Coates- 
ville, Pa.) Behavioral differences between process 
and reactive schizophrenics in a monotonous 
repetitive task. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 240-244.—Process and reac- 
tive patients as well as nonpsychotic and normal Ss 
were tested on a prolonged repetitive task which 
allowed for thousands of variations in response. All 
Ss were tested under instructions to produce as many 
different responses as they could. The data were 
analyzed in terms of type and manner in which the 
responses were produced, and the responses were 
classified into a number of categories which repre- 
sented differing degrees of change. Process patients 
differed from the other 3 groups in that their re- 
sponses were more stereotyped and more resistant 
s 1 Sa 1 did on differ in their per- 
om the nonpsychoti ա 

ոն e psychotics and normals. 
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10675. Forrest, A. D., Fraser, Ք. H., & Priest, 
G. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Scotland) Envi- 
ronmental factors in depressive illness. British 
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10685. Schuhman, A. I., Coe, R. M., & Rae- 
Grant, Naomi I. (Jewish Hosp. St. Louis, Mo.) 
Some social- psycho qni. erate influencing 
parental acceptance of residential treatment for 
their emotionally disturbed children. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 5(3-4), 251- 
261.—54 cases of parents who accepted and 54 who 
“rejected” residential treatment were matched for 
child’s age, sex, and diagnosis and socio-economic 
class, Parental attitudes were measured by ratings 
of case history material. “Accepting” mothers, but 
not fathers, differed significantly from mothers who 
“rejected” placement by being rated as more reject- 
ing of the child, more alienated from the child, and 
more apt to have guilt feelings about the child.— 
J. M. Reisman. 

10686. Smith, Gudmund J. W., Nilsson, Lennart, 
& Johnson, Gunnar. (Ս. Lund, Sweden) Differ- 
entiation of character neurosis and symptom neu- 
rosis on the basis of differences between two 
serial experiments. Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 5(4), 234-238—The difference be- 
tween 2 serial tests as regards signs of hysteria and 
obsession-compulsion is compared with differences 
in number of symptoms reported by the patient. 
Signs in the more formal color-word test, measuring 
habitual behavior patterns, correspond to fewer 
symptoms than signs in a tachistoscopic test revealing 
more of the perceptual representation (content) of 
behavioral disorders. This difference is supposed to 
reflect important aspects of the difference between 
character neurosis and symptom neurosis.—Journal 
abstract. 

10687. Togel, I. (Karl-Marx U., Leipzig, Ger- 
many) Beitrag zur Frage der Bedeutung sozialer 
Faktoren fiir die Entstehung und Behandlung 
von Neurosen. [Contribution to the question of the 
significance of social factors in the origination and 
treatment of neuroses.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie & 
medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(2), 48-53.—Oc- 
cupational categories were established for 174 pa- 
tients receiving treatment in a single year at a 
neuropsychiatric clinic; Each patient was identified 
within 13 occupational categories, 13 types of dis- 
turbances, and 6 levels of response to treatment. 
Housewives and unskilled laborers appeared most 
frequently in categories of disturbances where prog- 
nosis for recovery was unfavorable—K. J. Hartman. 
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10688. Block, Jeanne; Jennings, P. H., Harvey, 
Elinor, & Simpson, Elaine. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Interaction between allergic potential and 
psychopathology in childhood asthma. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1964, 26(4, Pt. 1), 307-320— 
sample of 62 asthmatic children was divided into 2 
subgroups on the basis of scores on the Allergic 
Potential Scale (APS)—an index of somatic or con- 
stitutional predisposition to allergy. The subgroups 
were compared, together with the associated mothers, 
on a variety of independent psychological tests and 
standardized interactional situations.” Psychopatho- 
logical factors were observed significantly more often 
in the children, and their mothers, identified by low 
APS scores. The 2 groups were comparable with 
respect to the degree of severity of asthma and socio- 
economic level. The results attest to the fruitfulness 
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of seeking subgroups and suggest that contradictions 
in the literature may be accounted for by different 
combinations of these types of cases.—W. G. Ship- 
man. 

10689. Burch, G. E. (Tulane U. Med. Sch., New 
Orleans) A critique of aspects օք methodological 
approaches to the role of the central nervous sys- 
tem in cardiovascular disease. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1964, 26(4, Pt. 2), 432-453.—An isolated 
vein in the forearm of an awake, nonanesthetized 
man was studied. Changes in venous tone are very 
sensitive to emotions and can be conditioned. Other 
points made were: pre-experimental levels affect the 
results; cholesterol levels have a diurnal cycle; finger 
plethysmography needs correction for respiration 
artifacts; and cardiovascular reactions are influenced 
by Ss' attitude of acceptance or rejection of external 
stimuli—W. G. Shipman, 

10690. Bursten, B., & D'Esopo, R. (VA Hosp., 
Westhaven, Conn.) The obligation to remain 
sick. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(4), 
402-407.—Among the problems facing the psychi- 
atric consultant to the medical and surgical wards is 
that of the “uncooperative” patient who seems to use 
sickness as a means of defying his family or the staff. 
At times, this "defiant behavior may actually be 
compliant. Situations are described, in which the 
family or staff member put subtle pressures on the 
patient to remain sick. “he features of such situa- 
tions which lead to the consultation request and the 
problems encountered when family therapy is used in 
an attempt to alter these situations are discussed. (22 
ret.) —/ AMA. 

10691. Freeman, Edith ԷԼ, Feingold, B. Բ., 
Schlesinger, K., & Gorman, F. J. (Kaiser Found. 
Hosp. San Francisco, Calif.) Psychological vari- 
ables in allergic disorders: A review.  Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1964, 26(5), 543-575.—"Experi- 
mental and clinical studies relating psychological 
variables and allergic illness are summarized and 
critically reviewed. The review, embracing princi- 
pally English-language reports since 1950, focuses on 
respiratory allergy—asthma, rhinitis, hay fever.” The 
plea is made for better case selection and definition, 
better theory testing experiments, and replication 
efforts. Attempts to condition asthmatic responses 
in humans are needed. (195 ref.). G. Տ hipman. 

10692. Gottschalk, L. A, Gleser, Goldine C., 
D’Zmura, T., & Hanenson, I. B. (Ս. Cincinnati 
Fp Some ee relations in 

ensive women. $ychosomatic Medicine, 
1964, 26(5), 610-617.—Anxiety and hostility levels 
of 12 hypertensive women were followed over 2 3-wk. 
periods; during these time periods the women re- 
ceived either hydrochlorothiazide (25-50 mg.) or a 
placebo. The effects were scored by technicians from 
a tape recording of a 5 min. verbal sample given by 
each woman each morning. Significant correlations 
appeared between hostility ratings and blood pres- 
99955 . disappeared when the 
an was 1n, Tr iazi — 

W. C. Shipman £ hydrochlorothiazide, (15 ref.) 

10693. Hecaen, d'Henry, & Angelergues, René 
La cécité psychique. [The a ie biin | 
Paris, France: Masson, tees 202 b. ee 

10694. Herman, H. T. & Quarton, G. C. (M. 

: . C. ass. 
General Hosp., Boston) Psychological demum 
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and I. esis in thyroid hormone disorders. 
Journal of Clinical Endocrinology, 1965, 25(3), 327- 
338.—24 thyrotoxic patients were compared with 15 
euthyroid and 11 tients to determine 
the incidence of ical | allegedly etio- 


the evaluation of such hypotheses are discussed. At- 
tention is drawn to the prevalence of symptoms of 
insomnia and increased distractibility in the thyro- 
toxic group. JAMA. 

10695. Katz, L. N. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Psychological aspects of heart — 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 26 (4, Pt. 2), 413-431. 
—Chickens, isolated at 8 wk., became athersclerotic 
and sexually underdeveloped. Other points were: 
Beware of species differences; the “vigorous, hard- 
driving” personality related to coronaries describes 
many other people as well—W. G. Shipman. 

10696. Ostfeld, A. M., & Wolf, S. Synthesis 
and perspectives. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 
26(4, Pt. 2), 510-537.—The design for a prospective 
study of healthy people with a high likelihood of 
developing hypertension and a multidisciplinary study 
of several communities where one has very low rates 
for myocardial infarction were presented. 1 dis- 
cussant warned that heart rate and blood pressures 
alone may miss a profound cardiovascular response. 
Another reported that dogs of the same breed, bred 
for different temperaments, have great within litter 
similarity in level of blood pressure and in EKG 


between 
Bender-Gestalt test scores and the response of 
enal ulcer to sur- 

gery. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 26(5), չառ 


undergoing surgery for an intractable duodenal ulcer. 
Those who made more distortions on the test were 
having more gastric difficulties 2 yr. later.—W. G 


measuring blood pressure are reviewed and evalu- 
ated. The low of initial values does not apply to 
blood pressure response. Discussants summarized 
knowledge on the brain centers for blood pressure 
control and the endocrinological factors affecting 
blood pressure.—IV. G. Shipman. 


10699. Thomas, Caroline. (Johns Hopkins Coll. 
Med.) Psychophysiologic aspects of blood pres- 
sure regulation: The clinician’s view. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, 1964, 26(4, Pt. 2), 454-480.—The 


116 histories of hypertensive patients usually indicate 
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an unusually intense, strange, and disturbing clement 
in the parent-child relationship. A panel of hyper- 
tension experts in the discussion mentioned : In re- 
search don't mix intermittent with sustained hyper- 
tension cases; don't let the patient know his ood 
pressure and don't let interviewers or testors know 
the diagnosis; The process of becoming angry then 
suppressing it raises blood pressure. To demonstrate 
the role of emotions, raise and lower blood pressure 
i , 1 man reported relievi 
teaching Ss to "express himself 
more, commit himself more, and be more aggressive." 


10700. Y 
Jenkins, W. O., J. 8, les, L. C. 
(VA 7 Surgery, tp gn D. " z 
logical factors predictive o — ger success 
patients with intractable duodenal ulcer: A study 
of male veterans, N Lë Medicine, 1964, 
26(5), 618-624.—"A relatively simple interview tech- 
nique was developed and validated which predicts 
the outcome of surgical intervention in patients with 
intractable ulcer, A scored interview guide 
provides a quantitative basis on which to base clinical 
opinion. Evidence for the validity of the interview 
guide is presented in 2 studies.” Ist — post- 

on 23 men 


J. C. Pascal, G. R. 
Peop 


dictive, 47 Ss. The 2nd was done 
before su and the cut-off score predicted out- 
come satisfactorily. The scale measures the number 
of major handicaps and frustrations one has in life. 
. G. Shipman. 

10701. Wolff, C. T., Hofer, M. A, & Mason, 
J. W. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Rela 
logical 


) be- 
defenses and mean 
1 id excretion rates: 11. 
Methodologic and 


eoretical considerations. 
Psychosomatic leeën vg: 26(5), 592-609.—A 
previous paper report t it was ible to pre- 
dict the mean urinary ]7-hydrosycociicosterold: x= 
cretion rates of parents of fatally ill children on the 
basis of the effectiveness of their defenses against the 
threat of loss. The rating was based on: (a) overt, 
painful affect; (b) reduced ability to cope with life, 
(c) "defensive reserve" when confronted by the 
interviewer with the imminent loss, A 2nd inter- 
viewer, using these criteria, made accurate estimates 
of the excretion rate—W. G. Shipman, 

10702. Wolff, C. T., Friedman, S. B., Hofer, 
M. A., & Mason, J. W. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Relationship between psychological defenses and 
mean urinary 17-hydroxyco excretion 
rates: L A predictive study of parents of fatally 
ill children. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, — 
576-591.—Ss were 31 parents (19 mothers and 12 
fathers) of children who had leukemia or other fatal 
childhood neoplasms. The Ss were interviewed twice 
by a psychiatrist and 17-hydroxycorticosteroid (17- 
OHCS) levels were measured concurrently. It was 
found that the more effectively a parent defended 
against the threat of loss, the lower was his 17-OHCS 
excretion rate, The 17-OHCS and psychologic data 
of a representative high and a representative low 
excretor are presented. (25 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 
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10703. Kiev, Ari. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst.) Psychiatric morbidity of West Indian im- 
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migrants in an urban group practice. British Jour- 
er Psychiatry, 1965, 111(470), 51-56.—Exami- 
nation of rates of illness for a 6-mo period suggested 
that West Indians living in London had a somewhat 
higher amount of conspicuous psychiatric morbidity. 
Interview results point to strains associated with a 
shift from agricultural and pastoral life of the West 
Indies to strenuous demands of industrial urban 
society —W. L. Wilkins. 

10704. Yap, P. M. (Hong Kong U.) Koro: A 
culture-bound depersonalization syndrome. Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(470), 43-50.— 
Partial depersonalization in acute anxiety with con- 
viction of penile shrinkage and fears of dissolution 
is described in 19 cases, the history, and cultural 
aspects of the syndrome described. (28 ref.) —W. L. 
Wilkins. 
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10705. Akavya, Uriel. Ma gila hamehkar ha- 
madai bisede hapsikhologia hahinukhit? [What 
scientific research discovered in educational psy- 
chology?] Tel Aviv, Israel: Levinsky Teacher 
Training Coll., 1964, 72 p—The following subjects, 
based on Steiner’s, Hilgard’s and Piaget’s findings, 
are presented: Development of behavior, process of 
perceiving, learning, remembering and forgetting, 
thinking, intelligence, motivation.—H. Ormian. 

10706. Bayles, Lewis A. (Ed.) (Sch. Education, 
Indiana U.) Power and professionalism in teach- 
ing. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1964, 40(5), 1-32.—This monograph pre- 
sents 3 lectures in the series: Frontiers of Educa- 
tional Thought. W. O. Stanley—Issues in Teacher 
Professionalization—touches on 5 essential charac- 
teristics of a fully established profession, points out 
the shortcomings in teaching and suggests the basis 
for a profession of teaching. Teacher Professionali- 

zation: Challenge and Promise by T. M. Sinnett 
dwells on the implications of “the drive for profes- 
sional autonomy and the drive for adequate welfare 
provisions” which will involve the teacher in the 
social, economic, legal and political facets of the 
community. M. Lieberman’s lecture, Power and 
Policy in Education, stresses that “the task of in- 
creasing the power of teachers as an organized group, 
and of simultaneously ensuring that their power is 
exercised in the public interest, is one of our most 
crucial educational problems. I. Linnick. 

10707. Belth, Marc. (Queens Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. V.) The identity of education. New York 
State Education, 1965, 52(4), 16-17.—"In ...a 
theory-practice combination lies the identity of edu- 
cation as a discipline on its own terms, contributing 
to other disciplines as much as it derives from them 
in its own continuing development. When we dis- 
tinguish educating from schooling, and educational 
theory from the theories of other disciplines, we 
come upon that concern with human behavior which 
identifies the study of education from .other disci- 
plines."—L. D. Summers. 

10708. Benincasa, Benjamin D. (Supervisory 
Sch. Dist. No. 1. Erie County, N. Y.) Toward a 
better understanding between psychologist and 
teacher. New York State Education, 1964, 52(2), 
8-9.— Psychological reporting should provide for a 
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fluid 2-way communication between school psycholo- 
gist and teacher." The author illustrates how such 
communication can be made effective with brief ex- 
amples; emphasis is on assistng the teacher in 
arriving at "a better understanding of the problem 
child in the classroom."—L. D. Summers. 


10709. Bloom, Richard; Dunn, James A., & 
Morse, William C. Data-source consensus: A 
fundamental problem in classroom research. Jour- 
nal of Educational Measurement, 1964, 1(2), 119- 
123.—Generally low correlations were found between 
assessments of events in 30 public school classrooms 
by pupils, teachers, and an observer. Reasons and 
implications are discussed.—L. S. Kogan. 


10710. Buber, Martin, & Ormian, Haim Y. 
(Eds)  Entsiklopedia Hinukhit: IV. Toledot 
hahinukh. [Educational encyclopedia, thesaurus of 
Jewish and general education: IV. History of edu- 
cation.] Jerusalem: Israel Ministry of Educ. & 
Culture, 1964. 492 p.—Historical treatment of edu- 
cational ideas, of institutions from their start through- 
out the 20th century, (including the Afro-Asian 
world) and of the psychological foundations of edu- 
cation. A special chapter deals with the impact of 
psychology upon modern education. (see 35:6980; 
36:4KA12B).—H. Ormian. 


10711. Carmical, Laverne. Characteristics of 
achievers and under-achievers of a large senior 
high school. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 
43(4), 390-395 —An attempt to identify scholastic 
aptitudes, vocational preferences, values, and tem- 
perament traits of junior and senior students in high 
School desienated as achievers and underachievers 
within the Otis Intelligence Score range of 110-125. 
Ss were 132 achievers and 76 underachievers. Re- 
sults: differential aptitude test scores were sienifi- 
cantly higher in verbal and numerical for achievers 
and spatial and mechanical for underachievers. 
Neither. group could be characterized by a specific 
based on the Kuder. Causes of underachievement 
were not directly related to characteristics studied.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 


10712. DePue, Palmer. On a uniform standard 
for marking. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1965. 33(3), 231-235.— The confusing diversity in 
marking students’ work can be greatly reduced and 
a uniform standard achieved by a new approach 
through precise control of the number of questions 
in relation to the number of choices in multiple 
choice testing. A basic unit that reduces all multiple 
choice tests to a decimal basis has been constructed 
by subtracting from the total number of questions 
the number of questions in each case that can be 
answered correctly by random selection, or guessing, 
and have the remainder always equal 10. Examina- 
tions of any length can be built by substituting for 
each of the regular units of tens, one of these basic 
units, which together will reduce the whole examina- 
tion to a decimal. or percent basis. Since the influ- 
ence of guessing has been eliminated, all students are 
required to answer all questions within a single unit. 
When, by use of such a standard unit, true percent 
of probable knowledge is employed in conjunction 
with the normal distribution curve, a more unified 


approach to a standard syst e 
achieved.—G, F. M od em for all marking is 
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10713. De Sena, Paul A. The role of consist- 
ency in identifying characteristics of three levels 
of achievement. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1964, 43(2), 145-149.—Nonintellectual factors were 
identified which characterized consistent over-, un- 
der-, and normal-achievers as individual groups and 
which significantly distinguished them from each 
other. This study involved freshman male students 
enrolled in the science curriculum. It was concluded 
that common nonintellectual factors which charac- 
terize over-, under-, and normal-achievers as indi- 
vidual groups can be distinguished.—R. J. Baldauf. 


10714. Douglas, J. W. B., & Ross, J. M. The 
effects of absence on primary school ormance. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35 
1, 28-40.— Detailed absence records of 325 primary 
school children, grouped in 7 categories, according to 
school attendances between 614 and 10% yr. showed 
that in the upper middle classes the ll-yr mental 
ability and school performance test scores are un- 
affected by the amount of absence and b the age 
distributions of the absences. In all other social 
classes, considerable effects are recorded, children 
who are consistently absent or who are often absent 
in the last 2 yr. at primary school making low scores 
at 11, and showing a relative deterioration in score 
between 8 and 11 yr. On the whole, children who 
are often away in the Ist 2 yr. but make good attend- 
ances in the subsequent years catch up, but not if they 
come from the lower manual working class or go to 
primary schools that have a poor academic record. 
Even after allowing for the influence of absence on 
test performance, the children who are often absent 
get fewer grammar school places than expected; this 
is particularly noticeable for the manual working 
class children.—Journal abstract. 


10715. Eulberg, M. Thomas. What do high- 
school freshmen read? Catholic Educator, 1964, 35 
(2), 191-193.—This experiment covered a 2-yr pe- 
riod. Ss were freshmen English classes, ranging 
from 28 to 40 students each. Average number 0 
books per student ranged from 4.53-- էօ 6.38+ for 
the various sections. The 2nd yr. averages ranged 
from 5.8+ to 5.87-- books per student. In the Ist 
yr. of the study, the brighter students read fewer 
books. This was reversed in the 2nd yr. of the 
study.. M. Amatora. 


10716. Fay, Leo C., Bradtmueller, Weldon G., 
& Summers, Edward G. (Sch. Education, Indiana 
U.) Doctoral studies in reading 1919 through 
1960. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1964, 40(4), 1-80.—701 studies are clas- 
sified under 34 categories. Each category 1S de- 
scribed. An author index is appended. Reference 
is made to the fact that reviews of studies since 1960 
were published by Dr. Summers in the Journal of 
Developmental Reading, Vols. VI and VII, Nos. 2 
and 3, 1963 and 1964 respectively. —I. Linnick. 


10717. Friedlander, B. Z. (Western Reserve U.) 
A psychologist’s second thoughts on concepts, 
curiosity, and discovery in teaching and learning. 
Harvard Educational Review, 1965, 35(1), 18-38.— 
Revolutionary changes are rapidlv altering traditional 
educational practice. Օք particular concern to the 
psychologist is the danger of acceptance of over- 
simplified conceptions about motivation and learning 
in the school. 3 topics pivotal to current trends in 
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the revision of curricula and teaching practice are 
examined, These pertain to (1) ideas, facts and 
operations; (2) curiosity and learning; (3) dis- 
covery and learning.—C. M. Franks. 

10218. Glidewell, John C., Domke, Herbert R., 
& Kantor, Mildred (St. Louis Co. Health Dept., 
Clayton, Mo.) Screening in schools for behavior 
disorders: Use of mothers' report of symptoms. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1963, 56(10), 508- 
$15.—Examines the effectiveness with which a moth- 
er's symptom r can be used to identify, in ad- 
vance, those children who would be referred by a 
teacher as at least sub-clinically disturbed. e 
symptom inventory is a gross index of a child's 
mental health as well as a useful and economical tool 
for evaluating mental health for large groups of 
children and compares quite favorably with other 
screening devices.—Y. A. Gle 

10719. Hamachek, Don E., & Mori, Takako. 
(Michigan State U.) Need structure, ersonal 
adjustment, and academic self-concept o begin- 

education students. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1964, 58(4), 158-162.—The EPPS, GTP 
and an Academic self-concept questionnaire were 
administered to 246 education majors to assess how 
education majors view themselves academically and 
their adjustment profiles and need structures compare 
when examined by sex and by major. There were 
no differences between this group and the college 
norm group on the EPPS.—Y. 4. lebas. 

10720. Hunter, R. C. A. (Queen's U. Kingston, 
Ont.) Some factors affecting undergraduate aca- 
demic achievement. Canadian Medical Association 
Journal, 1965, 92(7), 732.—1t is demonstrated that 
in the population concerned no reliable positive nor 
negative correlation could be roved between cogni- 
tive ability and academic performance. Other fac- 
tors, including socioeconomic and individual person- 
ality variables are investigated as to their effect on 
academic achievement.—/ 4M A. 

10721. Jaco, E. Gartly. (U. Minnesota Med. 
Cent) Evaluation of teaching in chronic illness 
and the handicapped in dental education. Journal 
of Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(1), 35-48.— 
When a senior class of dental students were analyzed 
as a total group, only a few behavioral factors were 
found to be significantly related to their performance 
in a new teaching program concerned with chroni- 
cally ill and handicapped dental patients. However, 
when differentiated into Quarantelli's categories of 
Instrumental, Technician, Humanitarian and Scien- 
tist-Scholar, many more interesting and significant 
behavioral factors were uncovered.—Journal abstract. 


10722. Kellmer Pringle, M. L., & McKenzie, 
I. R. (U. Birmingham, England) Teaching 


method and rigidity in problem solving. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(1), 50- 
59.—A test suitable for 11-75-0115 was designed to 
explore rigidity in problem solving among pupils in 
2 junior schools. 1 of these is based on a child- 
centred, progressive regime while the other believes 
in a mainly adult-directed, traditional form of organi- 
sation, The total sample consisted of 211 Ss. 105 
and the results of 2 arithmetic tests were available 
for every S. No overall difference in rigidity was 
found between the 2 schools. However, within each 
school, Ss in the lowest stream and Ss of more 
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limited intelligence showed a signiñcantly higher 
degree of rigidity. In the progressive school, the less 
able Ss showed greater flexibility in problem solving 
than the comparable groups in the school using tra- 
ditional teaching methods. Thus, it seems, that in- 
telligence and educational approach have a differential 
effect on rigidity, rather than an “all or none” influ- 
ence as has been suggested previously.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


10723. Knoblock, Peter. (Syracuse U.) A Ror- 
schach investigation of the reading process. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 33(3), 
277-282.—62 2nd-grade children in Southeastern 
Michigan were divided into good and poor reader 
groups using Gates Reading Tests results. They 
were given several experimental tests devised from 
Rorschach cards to test several hypotheses within the 
framework of Heinz Werner's developmental theory. 
A major finding was the rather pervasive effect the 
variable of intelligence had on reading test perform- 
ance and the experimental tests. Overall effect of 
controlling for intelligence was to lower relation- 
ships between reading and experimental test scores. 
Results show that when certain aspects were investi- 
gated qualitatively the good readers functioned con- 
siderably higher.—G. F. Wooster. 


10724. Michael, William B. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) The realization of reliable and 
valid criterion measures for special undergraduate 
Programs and courses aimed at the development 
and expression of creative behavior. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1964, 1(2), 97-102— 
Assessment of creativity among college students re- 
quires a unified theory of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, recognition of differences in creative abilities 
needed and manifested in various curricula and col- 
lege environments, the development of collaborative 
experimental programs, and technical advances in 
evaluative procedures—L. Տ. Kogan. 


10725. Prediger, Pale J. (U. Toledo) Predic- 
tion of persistence in college. Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology, 1965, 12(1), 62-67.—Primarily an 
investigation of: (a) the accuracy and practical value 
of predictions of college persistence based on com- 
monly used academic aptitude and achievement meas- 
ures, and (b) the unique contribution of biographical 
data to this task. 1710 University of Missouri male 
persisters and dropouts over a 2-yr. period were fur- 
ther classified into passing and failing groups on the 
basis of cumulative GPA. Although these 4 groups 
could be differentiated (p Հ.0005) by multivariate 
analysis of variance, predictions of group membership 
were found to be of little practical value. Discrimi- 
nant analysis and analysis of covariance indicated 
that the four groups were discriminated on an aca- 
demic achievement dimension with past achievement 
making the major contribution. An empirically 
keyed biographical inventory made no unique contri- 
bution to group differentiation—Journal abstract. 

10726. Ringness, Thomas A. Affective differ- 
ences between successful and non-successful 
bright ninth grade boys. Personnel & Guidance 

Journal, 1965, 43(6), 600-606—To determine 
whether academically successful bright boys differ 
from nonsuccessful counterparts in motive to affiliate 
with peers, to conform, and to achieve academically, 
and in patterns of environmental reinforcement for 
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academic success, matched groups were employed in 
which 30 boys of IQ 120 or above with grade-point 
averages of 3.00 or above were paired with boys of 
GPA 2.00 or below on IQ, sex, age, school, and 
academic load. A paired-comparison test, a card 
sort, and an interview were used. Results showed 
all instruments in general accord, there were no 
group differences in conformity, but nonsuccessful 
Ss had greater motive to affiliate and less motive to 
achieve. It was concluded that nonsuccessful Ss 
were not "rebels," but failed to accept school and 
parental norms for academic achievement ; popularity 
with peers was important to them.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10727. Smirnov, V. Z. (Ed.) Iz istorii shkoly 
Belorussii i Litvy. [From the history of school in 
Belorussia and Latvia.] Jzvestiya Akademii Peda- 
gogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1964, No. 131, 3-323.— 
2 monographs on the elementary Belorussian school 
during the period of 1860-1907 and the prerevolu- 
tionary Latvian school—I. D. London. 


10728. Ulrich, R. E., & Stachnik, T. J. (Illinois 
Wesleyan U.) Educational implications of a sci- 
ence of human behavior. Psychology, 1965, 2(1). 
5-7.—Science continues to produce an ever increasing 
amount of evidence which shows that man is a prod- 
uct determined first by certain genetic factors and 
from then on the changing product of an ever chang- 
ing environment. Such findings support the assump- 
tion that we are all controlled by the world in which 
we live. It is time our educational system recognizes 
and accepts the responsibility for this control and 
discards some of the unproductive assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of man which underlie current 
practices—Journal abstract. 


10729. Vernon, Philip E. (Ս. London) Envi- 
ronmental handicaps and intellectual develop- 
ment: I. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1965, 35(1), 9-20.—A series of verbal tests is de- 
scribed, some group, some individual, which were 
applied to a representative group of 100 boys close 
to 11.0 yr. in South-East England, and to a sample 
of 50 similar boys in the West Indies. These in- 
cluded tests of educational attainments, memorizing, 
vocabulary, and a battery of items based on Piaget’s 
investigations of concept development. The latter 
was shown to be factorially complex. Mean West 
Indian scores varied widely, ranging from an English 
deviation quotient of 72 on Vocabulary to 94 on 
Spelling. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


10730. Wagman, Morton. Persistence in ability- 
achievement discrepancies and Kuder scores. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(4), 383- 
389.—The research questions were: (a) to what ex- 
tent will students who in their high school years 
have made grades discrepant with their abilities con- 
tinue to show such discrepancies in college; (b) how 
are their interests related to such persisting patterns 
of ability-achievement discrepancies? Ss were Uni- 
versity of Illinois freshmen. General hypothesis and 
specific predictions were developed relating to pat- 
terns of ability-achievement discrepancies to Kuder 
Scales. Results were: positive relationship between 
scholastic overachievement and the Kuder conflict- 
avoidance, ideational, computational, and literary 
scales; negative relationship between scholastic over- 
achievement and Kuder mechanical scales. N. J. 
Baldauf, 
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10731. Webb, Sam C., & Crowder, Delores G. 
Analyzing the psychological climate of a ա» 
college. Teachers College Record, 1965, 66(5), 
425-433.—His college is studied in relation to Ma” 
ray's theory oí personality dynamics, which suggests 
that personal action stems from an interaction of 
inner needs and environmental press. There was 
congruence between need and press in the intellec- 
tual factor. Press slightly exceeded need in prag- 
matic, status and prestige-oriented activities. ess 
exceeded need in the play cluster. Needs exceeded 
the press in the group spirit, citizenship, social wel- 
fare, responsibility and togetherness cluster, Need 
and press were ոօէ much different in the vigor, 
vitality and variety cluster. Comparisons are also 
made with the college's stated ideals.—H. K. Moore. 


10732. Wisenthal, Miles. (McGill U., Montreal) 
Sex differences in attitudes and attainment in 
junior schools. British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 35(1), 79-85.—An investigation was 
carried out among 1164 boys and 1085 girls in single- 
sex and mixed schools. Significant differences in 
favor of the girls were found in IQ attainment, and in 
attitude to school. It was also noted that attitudes 
to school grow more unfavorable from Ist to 4th 
form. Where there is a very substantial deterioration 
in attitude there is a marked lack of improvement in 
attainment relative to 1Q.—Journal abstract. 
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10733. Allen, Robert N. (Burbank, California 
Unified Sch. District) The fourth “R.” California 
Journal Educational Research, 1965, 16(2), 75-79.— 
The reactions of 26 students (presumably high 
school) are reported regarding the values of a 6-wk 
summer course in logic in connection with which 
the WFF’N proof materials (Yale Accelerated 
Learning of Logic project) were used.—T. E. New- 
and. 


10734. Baranov, M. T. (Ed.) Issledovaniya po 
metodike russkogo yazyka ( v V-VIII klassakh). 
[Studies on teaching methods in the Russian lan- 
guage (in the 5th-8th grades).] Jzvestiya Akademii 
Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1964, No. 132, 5- 
152.—Articles on (1) difficulties encountered in 
teaching Russian as a native language and (2) cer- 
tain characteristics of school essays.—l. D. London. 


10735. Chen, Martin K. Intelligence and bi- 
lingualism as independent variates in a study of 
junior high school students of Chinese descent. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 33(3), 
243-250.—143 Chinese students at an urban public 
junior high school in California were placed in 4 
categories—high and low monolinguals, high and low 
bilinguals—and administered the California Reading 
Test under stress and nonstress conditions. Gener- 
ally, the 4 groups did not perform differently under 
stress and nonstress conditions. Monolinguals were 
decidedly superior to bilinguals in both reading vo- 
cabulary and comprehension. It is suggested that for 
languages which differ greatly from English syntac- 
tically, the introduction of a 2nd language in the 
elementary curricula be delayed until such a time 
as it can be demonstrated that the children have 
learned their English skills reasonably well. Earlier 
introduction of such a 2nd language might hinder 
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10736. Dillon, H. Austin. The psychophysiol- 
ogy of learning — em Catholic School Journal, 
1964, 64(4), 40-42.—In the psychophysiology of 
learning a — the body's role in the learning 
element is emphasized. The student learning a for- 
eign language must acquire a new, totally separate, 
and complete neural pattern for the 2nd language. 
This 2nd acquisition is difficult. Various points 
underlying the 1 aspects are dis- 
cussed and examples quoted—S, M. Amatora, 

10737. Horn, John. (U. Denver) Geometric 
interpretation computation of correlation: A 
note to teachers. Journal of Psychological Studies, 
1963, 14(2), 82-88.—An expositiory presentation, 
with computing formulas, of “perimetric correlation,” 
a simplification of the Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficient proposed by Anderson. Its use 
is advocated in teaching the con of correlation 
to introductory students. Journal abstract. 

10738. Howell, H. (Lovington H. S., N. M.) 
The effects of ability grouping on grades in aca- 
demic subjects. ducational Research Bulletin, 
1965, Jan., 15-18.—The failure rate for freshmen 
and sophomore high school pupils increased. when 
the school changed from heterogeneous grouping to 
homogeneous grouping. Juniors and seniors were 
unaffected. Tests of significance were not disclosed. 
—J. G. Cooper. 

10739. Kurzweil, Tsevi A. Hahinukh hapro- 

ivi, shorashav hogey mahshavto vedarkhey 
hitpathuto. [Progressive education, its role, pro- 
7 7 8 and ways of development.] Hahinukh, 
964/65, 37(1), 1-10.—Si und and Anna Freud, 
Alfred Adler, and John Dewey are suggested as 
prime influences in the progressive educational move- 
ment, The contribution of each is explained in detail. 
Re-evaluation of progressive education is estimated, 
especially the criticism of Richard laPierre.—H. 
Ormian. 

10740. Mace, L. L., & Keislar, Evan R. (U. 


and nse terms following discri 

ing of French phonemes. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 56(1), 46-49.—The reversibility 
of stimulus and response terms, using French pho- 
nemes and their corresponding graphemes, was stud- 
164 with 196 high-school students. Experimental Ss 
learned to discriminate among 3 French phonemes 
by circling the correct written form of words when 
they heard these words spoken, A control group 
received equal exposure to the materials, but no dis- 
crimination training. Experimental Ss excelled con- 
trol Ss on a test in which written forms of the words 
were used as stimuli for pronunciation responses. 
It was concluded that special discrimination training 
produced a substantial reversibility effect beyond the 
effect of merely presenting Ss with the materials.— 
Journal abstract. 

10741. Madzharov, A. G. Za povishavane efek- 
tivnostta na uroka po aritmetika v III klas. [On 
increasing the effectiveness of the 3rd grade arith- 
metic lesson.] Godishnik na Sofiiskiia Universitet 
(Filosofsko-Istoricheski Fakultet), 1963, 57, Book 1 
(Pedagogy), 205-241.—No change of lesson-struc- 
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ture can increase the effectiveness oí teaching 3rd 
grade arithmetic unless account is taken of the level 
oí knowledge and degree of skill of the children in 
arithmetic.—/. D. London, 

10742. McNeil, John D., & Stone, Janis. 
California, Los Angeles) Note 
dren to hear separate sounds in 
Journal օ| Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(1), 13- 
15.—To test the hypothesis that children learn to 
identify sounds in spoken words better through prac- 
tice with nonsense than with familiar words, 60 
kindergarten children, divided into 2 matched groups, 
were individually taught by self-instructional mate- 
rials. 1 group received training that required re- 
sponding to the sounds as they appeared in nonsense 
terms, the other to sounds as they appeared in mean- 
ingful terms. Children trained with nonsense words 
made fewer errors during the training period and on 
the criterion test did significantly better in identifying 
sounds found in both nonsense and meaningful words 
(p € .01).—Journal abstract, 


10743. Oliver, Montague. (St. Joseph's Coll., E. 


Chicago, Ind.) The efficiency of three methods of 
teaching high school biology. Journal nef Experi- 
mental Education, 1965, 33(3), 289-300.—High- 


school biology students selected at random can be 
expected to perform approximately the same, whether 
taught by lecture-discussions, lecture-discussion and 
demonstration, or by lecture-discussion and demon- 
stration in combination with laboratory exercises. 
However, students with high ability can be expected 
to acquire more factual information, to excel in overall 
achievement, and to apply scientiüc principles With 
greater facility than students in the middle and low 
ability groups, regardless of the methods of instruc- 
tion. Data were collected from 3 biology classes in a 
city high school in northwestern Indiana using Otis 

uick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Nelson Biology 

est, Indiana High School Biology Test, Cooperative 
Biology Test and Comprehensive Biology Test, Each 
class was taught for a yr., 5 meetings a week, by 1 
of the specified methods.—G. F. Wooster. 


10744. Perry, Lucy. (Sch. Education Indiana U.) 
The istence of regi nurses in supple- 
menting the school of nursing diploma with study 
toward the baccalaureate degree in general nurs- 
ing on Indiana University regional uses. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1964, 40(6), 1-32.—Data from 100 student rec- 
ords selected from “the prospective student rec- 
ord file” were analyzed. Despite the nationwide 
shortage of nursing personnel, the “findings indicate 
that the largest percentage of the registered nurse stu- 
dents attending the regional campuses are not per- 
sistently striving toward a goal in nursing which re- 
quires better preparation at the college level.” Recom- 
mendations emphasize the need for full-time study for 
those who seek degrees, the need for in-service courses 
to augment nursing skills, the utilization of academic 
advisers of the Division of Nursing Education in 
planning the professional major and the completion 
of liberal arts and general education courses prior to 
involvement in the professional major—ZI. Linnick. 

10745. Plessas, Gus P., & Dison, Peggy A. 
(Sacramento State Coll.) Spelling performances 
of good readers. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1964, 16(1), 14-22.—The spelling perform- 
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ances of 55 good readers (tested reading level 4.5 to 
6.0) who earned spelling scores at least A lower than 
their respective reading levels were compared with 
those of 76 whose measured spelling performances 
were in agreement with their reading levels (4.5 to 
6.0). The 2 groups did not differ in their ability to 
identify correctly spelled words. Given phonic cues 
in spelling, the good readers-good spellers discrim- 
inated better than did the good readers-poor spellers, 
In spelling homonyms the more able spellers showed 
less confusion and more correct spelling than did the 
less able spellers. Good readers-poor spellers “need 
greater attention to the visual study of words and to 
the spelling relationship between words and their 
derived and compound forms."—T. E. Newland, 


10746. Samler, J. (VA, Washington, Ս. Ը.) 
The school and self-understanding. Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 1965, 35(1), 55-70.—The possibility 
of attaining mental health programs in the school is 
examined in terms of the Socratic goal of “the ex- 
amined life.” Various ways of attaining self-under- 
standing are considered, especially through cognition. 
—C. M. Franks, 


10747. Sanders, Derek A. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Noise conditions in normal school class- 
rooms. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(7), 344-353. 
A comparison was made of noise levels in different 
types of schools. The results indicate that noise levels 
in elementary and secondary schools are unlikely to 
seriously hinder the selective use of a hearing aid. 
Noise levels in kindergartens were shown to consti- 
tute a serious problem in the effective use of amplifica- 
tion by young children in school.—Journal abstract. 


10748. Siegel, Laurence, & Siegel, Lila C. 
(Miami U.) Educational set: A determinant of 
acquisition. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1965, 56(1), 1-12.—In an effort to clarify certain dy- 
namics of educational set in classroom learning an in- 
strument devised to measure "educational set" (ex- 
treme scale scores indicating "factually" and "con- 
ceptually" oriented predispositions) was employed in 
a multivariate design (N — 128) relating set to fac- 
tual and conceptual acquisition. In a course empha- 
sizing intrinsic learner conditions rather than ex- 
trinsic environmental conditions, conceptually set Ss 
performed better than factually set Ss on both criteria 
(p €.05). In another course, emphasizing extrinsic 
rather than intrinsic frames of reference, set inter- 
acted with the instructor's subject matter emphasis. 
Acquisition was heightened (p < .10) when set and 
subject matter emphasis were congruent, provided 
other aspects of the instructional environment were 
also conducive to acquisition.—Journal abstract. 


10749. Tausch, Reinhard, & Tausch, Anne- 
Marie. Reversibilitát/Irreversibilitát des Sprach- 
verhaltens in der sozialen Interaktion. [Reversibil- 
ity/irreversibility of verbal behavior in social interac- 
tions. Psychologische Rundschau, 1965, 16(1), 
28—12.— Verbal behavior is called reversible if a pupil, 
without being impudent, can address a teacher with 
the same phrases that the teacher uses in addressing 
pupils. The amount of reversibility is considered to 
be a measure of social interaction. This hypothesis 
was tested by analyzing 14 hr. of recorded classroom 
discussions collected from 10 teachers and 468 pupils. 
Speech of authoritarian teachers contained signif- 
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of chemistry տ the school. 
Izvestiya Akademii hesinkh N. Er 
1964, No. 1M, articles on 

in chemistry are articles on 
aspects of chemistry on statistical 


East German 

10751. W . D. Some remarks on the na- 
ture of Educational Research, 1964, 
7(1), 15-36.—This is the 2nd of 3 articles devoted 
to the examination of the aspects of understanding «4 
arithmetic. It is an examination of some of the 
sibilities of the and d 
tions of which lead to Ex- 
planation is from insightful 


10752. Arc Val (U. — 
nal of Educational Research, 1965, 16(2), 65-74.— 


Improvements in test scores on map 


ormance 

neering, 1965, 16(2), 94-100.—The 

investigation is to determi: if the 

grammed learning concepta can lure syse a 

y to develop the training procedure SEET 

and logically for instruction in performance rating. 
imental results showed that the students 


consist: and accuracy levels between the 2 groups 
was significant at the 1% and 5% levels, respectively. 
—Journal abstract. 

10755. Hershberger, Wayne A., & Terry, Donald 
F. (Northern Illinois U.) Delay of self-testing in 
three types of programed text. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1965, 56(1), 22-30.—This study 
compared 3 intervals of delay (corresponding to the 


39: 10250-10760 
times required te rend several words, paragraph. of 
pages) between ճայ reece sad 
— kr rent el 1 
WEE sae — * Atert ing 

— a sitar —— (edem), one 
B [LN oo odd “í. 
E A matched groups of pre- 
tested Geh graders, 55 in all, read the po 
grams and առե a posttest. Both var program 
type and delay interval, affected program errors, but 
neither affected gain «ores, However, all delay in. 
tervals of selí-trsting were superior to no welt testing 
Related research was reviewed from a cybernetic 
vicwpount.—/ owrmal abstract. 

1 Genevieve. {U Kamas) The 
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10762. Schuster, John R. (Boys Sch., Springer, 
Së Ç use of educational 
Educational Re- 


motion pi films,” a result which fails to support 
C. L. McTavish's findings of 1942.—J. G. Cooper. 


10763. Tuel, John K., & Metfessel, Newton Տ. 
(U. California, Aot. An investigation of 
Overt versus covert in- 


struction. California Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 16(1), 29-33.— The response behavior 
184 Sth was studied in terms of immediate 


[3 


and delayed recall post · testing. “The overt response 

mode n 

mode in teaching for rather diffi- 

rer du de d 1. 
A appear requirement to 

respond overtly, now a of most 

be relaxed or at least for all but the most 


Canada) 
ic interviewing to medical students. 


64 students in their 2nd yr. for a total of 38 hrs. The 
conclusion was that the use aac pisi 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


10765. Bailey, John A., & Robertson, Rosemarie 
V. Students' and teachers' perceptions of student 
problems. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43 
(2), 171-173.—8 constellations of pupil-problem areas 
are studied on junior high pupils to obtain their assess- 
ment of the severity of personal concern. Results in- 
dicate that junior and senior higi re are more 

anxious about vocational educati planning than 

their teachers believe. Both perceive school coun- 
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selors to be helpful in this area of cancer K. J. 
Baldo]. 

10766, Brodie, Thomas A, Jr. Attitude toward 
school and academic achievemen 


Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(4), 3275-378.—2 groups of 
urban 11th graders were contrasted in their attitudes 
toward school by menas ol a specially developed pam 
Classified as "satisfied" and "dissatished" with school, 
these groups of imately 45 each were compared 
on the lowa Tests of Educational I 
“Satisfied” students generally out-performed “dissatis- 
fied” students, Statistical procedure involved analysis 
of variance where disproportionate frequencies and 
unweighted means were ined.—R, J. Baldauf. 
10767, Brown, F.G. Study habits and — 
college experience, and e success. Per. 
& Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(3), 28/7-291.—2 studies 
related aptitude, achievement, E sët SEN to 
college grade-point av Study variables were 
— by the Brows ioitaman Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes, Results indicate that the stu- 
dents had poorer study habits and more negative atti- 
tudes toward school and ing after college experi- 
ence than before—L. V. B, f. 


10768. Brumbach, Wayne B., & Cross, John A. 
(U. Oregon) Attitudes toward physical education 
of male en the University of 
Oregon. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(1), 10-16.— 
This study measured the attitude toward physical edu- 
cation of all male, lower division students entering the 
University of Oregon. The Wear Attitude Inventory, 
Short Form A, was the instrument used. The results 
indicated that, as a group, these students had a rather 
favorable attitude toward physical education and that 
athletes have better attitudes than nonathletes. The 
more years of physical education a student has had in 
high school the better his attitude is likely to be. 
Students who attended smaller high schools (enroll- 
ment under 300) have better attitudes than those from 
larger schools. Journal abstract. 


10769. Dan-Spinoiu, G. inia elevilor adoles- 
centi in problema n tii si eficacitátii sanc- 
tiunilor scolare. [Teenagers' opinion on the neces- 
sity and efficaciousness of ishment.] Re- 
vista de Psihologia, 1964, 10(2), 59-70.—1000 school 
children as Ss were administered a questionnaire to 
learn their — on school sanctions. A! 

rewards is except in refer- 
ence to themselves.—R5 A. E. 


10770. Douglas, J. W. B., & Ross, J. M. The 
later educational progress and emotional adjust- 
ment of children who went to nursery schools or 
classes. Educational Research, 1964, 7(1), 73-80.— 
Describes the later mue of those children of the 
National Survey of Health and Development who, at 
the age of 4, were spending at least 2 hr/day at 
Local Nursery Schools or US The sample in- 
cludes 130 boys and girls in Local Authority Nursery 
Schools and 160 in Nursery Classes. The findings are 
that at 8 yr., children who attended local authority 
nursery schools or classes make slightly higher scores 
in tests of ability and school performance. Behavior 
of the children suggests that nursery school attend- 
ance is not followed by better than average emotional 
Sager or less delinquency in later life—R. J. 
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indicated that the Ss with a more favorable attitude 
toward warm-ups performed significantly better when 
warm-ups preceded the obstacle race, while those Ss 
with a less favorable attitude did not improve signif- 
icantly when warm-ups were given. (19 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10780. Tripathi, T. P. A study of the personal- 
ity problems of students at the high school stage. 
Journal of Vocational & Educational Guidance, 1965, 
11(1), 24-31—A sample of 349 Class X students in 
Meerut City, U. P., India, were administered a per- 
sonality inventory concerning problems related to 
home, school, health, society. (Of these 349 students, 
267 passed and 82 failed the ensuing high school ex- 
aminations.) School problems were by far the most 
frequent, regardless of Pass or Fail; 2nd in impor- 
tance for the Fail group were home problems. Տէս- 
dent problems were further analyzed in terms of Mur- 
ray's psychological needs (not indicated how meas- 
ured but results suggest an adaptation of Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule). Aggression and sex 
needs were accentuated in the Fail group. The re- 
sults point to the need for guidance services in Indian 
high schools which, if nothing else, could result in a 
decrease in the number of failing students—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

10781. Van Parreren, C. F., & Schutte-Poen, W. 
C. Studiegewoonten van psychologiestudenten. 
[Study habits of psychology students.] Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie, 1964, 19(3), 255- 
268.—The study habits of 50 psychology students 
were investigated systematically by means of inter- 
views and the results were correlated with success in 
the regular examination. Students with superior ex- 
amination results were found to employ a more formal- 
ized study method, to prefer working alone, to con- 
centrate on the requirements of the examination rather 
than simply following the content, to be more self- 
critical and indepenednt. Rapid conclusion of studies 
correlated best with the habit of working alone and 
with the absence of a need for external stimulation. 
—J. C. Brengelmann. 

10782. Watley, Donivan |. Performance and 
characteristics of the confident student. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 591—596.— This 
study investigated: (1) the relationship between stu- 
dents’ expressions of confidence about completing 
their educational programs and actual achievement ; 
and (2) the relationship between expressions of con- 
fidence and measures of academic ability, interests, 
and personality. The groups consisted of 547 male 
freshmen engineering students classified into 3 sub- 
groups by their expressions of confidence. Expres- 
sions of confidence were not related to measures of 
ability or interest but were related to personality 
scales.—R. J. Baldauf. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


10783. Blackhurst, A. Edward. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Technology in special education. Some implica- 
tions. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(9), 449-456. 
—llustrates the impact that technology could have on 
special education through the introduction of the stu- 
dent-subject matter interface concept. Various de- 
vices are described that could possibly be constructed 
to meet the unique needs of different types of excep- 
tional children. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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10784. Gross, Verena. (Steinhofstr. 46, Burgdorf, 
BE, Switzerland) Die Bibliothek fiir Hilfsschul- 
kinder. [The library for children in remedial educa- 
tion programs.] Heilpüdagogische Werkblitter, 1964, 
33(6), 2890-293.— The library of the regular elemen- 
tary school is inadequate for children in remedial 
programs. The special character and problems of 
these children require a special selection of books, 
Some slow learners, especially girls, resemble younger 
children in their interests, but the majority show in- 
terests and curiosities more in keeping with their CA 
than their MA. The latter need thematic content 
similar to that of their age group, but organization, 
language and presentation of the material appropriate 
to their less advanced abilities. In choosing adventure 
stories (a favorite reading subject), books describing 
Utopian, improbable or untrue events should be 
avoided because remedial pupils often are unable 
to distinguish truth from fantasy except in obvious 
fairy tales.—D. F. Mindlin. 

10785. Tones, Margaret H., & Zimmerman, Irla 
L. (UCLA Med. Cent., Los Angeles) Changes in 
intellectual ratings of cerebral palsied children 
with and without prenursery school training. Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1965, 31(9), 486.—A report on 
the effects of current prenursery school programs for 
cerebral palsy children offering early training and 
environmental enrichment upon standard intelligence 
tests. Of the 58 Ss, aged 8 mo. to 314 yr, 36 were 
enrolled in prenursery schools and 22 did not attend 
any school program. All Ss received initial testing 
with the Stanford Binet, Form L. After an average 
interval of 6 mo., testing of the experimental Ss 
showed an average increase of 0.5 IQ points on the 
Cattell or Binet, and the control Ss showed a decrease 
of 2.0 IQ points. Experimental Ss showed significant 
one in social skills and general adaptabiltiy.—J. A. 

licker. 


10786. Knoblock, Peter, & Garcea, Ralph A. 
(Syracuse U.) Toward a broader concept of the 
role of the special class for emotionally disturbed 
children. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(7), 329- 
335.—In an effort to meet the increasing demand for 
educational services for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in public schools, the authors describe their use 
of 1 form of mental health consultation. This ap- 
proach was focused on regular classroom teachers and 
school administrators who were in contact with dis- 
turbed children. All of the consultants were affiliated 
bos iyu school special class program.—Journal 
abstract. 


. 10787. Livingston, Howard. (Pace Coll) An 
3 of the der of instruction in general 
semantics on critical reading ability. California 
Journal of Educational Research 1965160 2): 88.30 
—3 10th grade English classes were given instruction, 
for 2 periods per week over a 5-wk. period, in im- 
portant principles and techniques of semantics. Their 
pre-to-post-test gains on the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal Test were compared with those 
of students in 3 comparison classes in 3 public sub- 
urban, middle socio-economic schools. “The experi- 
mental group made a significantly greater gain (.01 
level) than did the control group."—T. E. Newland. 

10788. Prentice, Norman M. & Sperry, Bessie 
M. Therapeutically oriented tortie of children 
with primary neurotic learning inhibitions. Amer- 
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from the 16th century to the present time. The 
troversy between phonetics and 
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and linguistics have knowledge essential to a 
theory of silent reading.—D. Lebo. 

10790. Elkind, David; Larson, Margaret, & Van 
Doorninck, William. (Ս. Denver) 
decentration learning and performance in slow 
and average readers. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(1), 50-56.—30 children classed as 
slow readers and 30 children classed as — read- 
ers were matched with respect to age, sex, a non- 
verbal measure of intelli Each child was first 
tested for his ability to perceive hidden figures on 1 
set of ambiguous pictures; then trained to dectect 
such figures on a 2nd com set oí pictures; then 
retested on the original set of 
showed that slow readers attained significantly lower 


average readers. The results were ae within 
the framework of Piaget’s decentration of per- 
reading. ournal abstract. 


mal- 
failure: A village Sg 

British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 
Ea 63-68.—Use of the Bristol Social Adjustment 
juides in the only primary school of a W. re 
village revealed a significant connection between read- 
ing failure and Restlessness throughout the school, 
and between reading failure and Anxiety for the Ap- 
proval of Other Children among the 9, 10 and 11-yr.- 
olds. Since there was apparently no tendency for 
Restlessness to increase with age, it seemed possible 
that such a form of edness or maladjustment 
(which Stott defines as “an inability to persevere, 
concentrate or reflect, and a liking for easy moment- 
to-moment satisfaction”) had been a contributory 


adjustment and reading 


tested were such that there remained some doubt con- 
cerning the significance of the conclusions, the results 
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which was also preferred by the children. There 
were no significant sex difficulties.—J/ owrnal abstract, 
10793. J Laura J. (Ս. Ilinois) Verbal 
for slow- children. 


Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(1), 19-22.— reading 


achievement of a group of Haren scoring at or be- 
on school entrance was followed 


iven an enri 
men 9239 Ge EE 
see 38: ) ir com; 
"DX CERES: ԱՆԵԻ» 
il who rema; in 
(15 ref.) Journal abstract, 


Mental Retardation 
10794. Walter C. (Western Carolina 
Coll) Some of contemporary re- 


the mentally 
Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(1), 12-14.—Present 
some implications of the literature in maternal de- 
privation, reinforcement learning, and machine teach- 
Lag for the education of the mentally handicapped.— 
Journal abstract. 

10795. Gross, Verena. (Steinhofstr. 46, Burgdorf, 
Switzerland) Die Bibliothek ftir Hilfsschulkinder : 
IL (The library for children in remedial education 

1 Heilpidagogische Werkblatter, 1965, 34 
factors in 


sentence structure. Of secondary importance, though 
very — are a concrete title and title illustration 
(pref 


large letters, frequent paragraphs, clear arrangement 
on the page, and realistic rather than modernistically 


writers but “better a mediocre book than no book at 
all.” Children in remedial programs need determined 
and skillful encouragement to read in their leisure 
time and to enjoy reading. The teacher's role in 
stimulating this interest is all important. Some spe- 
cific techniques for teachers are outlined—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

10796. Kokaska, Charles. (Boston U.) A tool 
for community adjustment. Mental Retardation, 
1964, 2(6), 365-369.—A description of the advan- 
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tages, procedures and successful features of in-school 
work experience as 1 aspect of a special education 
program. Emphasis is placed upon the evaluation of 
a student’s personality and work traits by the coun- 
selor. Evaluations are followed by counseling ses- 
sions with school personnel in order to prepare the 
student for community vocational placement.—Journal 
abstract. 

10797. Schiefelbusch, Ք. Ն. (Ս. Kansas) A 
discussion of language treatment methods for 
mentally retarded ren. Mental Retardation, 
1965, 3(2), 4-7.—In addition to the speech training 
provided for mentally retarded children, there is also 
a need for language training devoted to improvements 
of the child's social interaction. This training should 
lead to improvements in the child's ability to affect 
favorably the behavior of adults and peers and to re- 
spond appropriately to the behavior as it is reflected 
to him, Effective concepts of the relevancy of be- 
haviors that are to be modified can be a source for 
planning and a means for determining when appro- 
priate improvements have been made. (20 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

10798, Site, Myer. Art and the slow learner. 
Bulletin of Art Therapy, 1964, 4(1), 3-18.—An ex- 
perienced art teacher discusses the value of art ac- 
tivities for the disadvantaged and slow learner. 
Spontaneous picture-making has helped children to 
use their hands, minds, and hearts in reproducing 
numerous moods and feelings. Art helps them satisfy 
some needs and experience a taste of the dignity of 
being somebody.—H. Angelino. 

10799. Wiseman, Douglas E. (U. Illinois) A 
classroom procedure for identifying and remediat- 
ing language problems. Mental Retardation, 1965, 
3(2), 20-24.—The relationship between language de- 
velopment and mental abilities necessitates a strong 
linguistic emphasis in curricula for mentally retarded 
children. A model of the language process which, 
when used in conjunction with activities presented as 
examples, should aid teachers in building develop- 
mental and remedial language programs for their 
classrooms, is presented.—Journal abstract. 

10800. Wood, Doris E. (Polk County Board 
Education, Des Moines, Ia.) Speech through color 
as an aid in speech improvement for the mentall 
retarded. Exceptional Children, 1965, 31(9), 492- 
494.—Association of color with sounds is used to 
increase awareness and mastery of beginning and 
ending sounds. Successful techniques are described. 
—J. A. Lücker. 


10801. Younie, William J. een Ս) A 
survey of the administration օէ educational pro- 
grams for the institutionalized mentally retarded. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(4), 
451-461.—A report on the educational programs of 
public institutions in the Ս. Տ. and Canada that par- 
ticipated in a survey in early 1964. The function 
and responsibilities of the institutions’ chief education 
officers are described, as are the concerns which they 
face. The section on instructional staff includes ma- 
terial on teacher selection and retention, salaries, 
vacancies, certification requirements and in-service 
education opportunities. Under the heading, “pro- 
gram concerns” attention is given to educational 
screening procedures, curriculum materials, reporting 
procedures, day school classes, instructional aids and 
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research activity. Other survey topics include com- 
munity support and interdepartmental cooperation.— 
V. S. Sexton. 


Gifted Students 


10802. Anastasliow, Nicholas J. (Palo Alto Sch., 
Calif.) A report of self-concept of the very gifted. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 1964, 8(4), 177-178.—A sam- 
ple of 23 pupils was administered the Sears-Spaulding 
Self-Concept Test, the STEP reading and mathe- 
matics achievement battery. All pupils possessed a 
WISC IQ of at least 145 or a Binet IQ of at least 155, 
Those pupils scoring at the 99th percentile on the 
STEP were called high achievers, those below were 
called low achievers. Low achievers in reading had 
significantly lower self-concepts, as measured by the 
Sears-Spaulding. No significant differences in self- 
concept were noted between high and low achievers in 
mathematics. -S. Krippner. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


10803. Bradfield, Robert H. Guidance—too lit- 
tle, too late? California Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 16(1), 42-45—Anonymous data in- 
formation sheets, containing all available information 
from cumulative records for Grades 1 through 4, were 
provided 4 judges on 40 boys and girls, 17 of whom 
had been referred to school guidance departments dur- 
ing their 5th to 8th grade years. The judges were 
instructed to identify those children who seemed in 
need of special guidance help, with no cueing criteria 
as to type of problem of fact of actual referral. 
Judgments of the social worker and teacher attained 
the 5% level of confidence; those of the psychologist 
and curriculum supervisor, the 195 level. Mean grade 
level of the children referred was 6.0; mean grade 
level indicated by the judges as most indicative of 
need for referral was 1.67. No data on sex differ- 
ences.—T. E. Newland. 


10804. Hecht, V., & Abramov, M. (Eds.) Mad- 
rikh levogrey kitot het. [Guide for 8th Grade 
Leavers.] Jerusalem, Israel: Nat. Inst. Counseling 
& Vocational Giudance, 1965, 83 p.—Intended for 
elementary school graduates as well as for youth with 
uncompleted secondary education. Opportunities for 
further learning are put together—secondary schools 
with and without matriculation, vocational, agricul- 
tural and rural schools, youth centers, and several 
kinds օք apprenticeship. A Directory is given of 
Vocational Guidance Centers, Index of Vocations and 
a List of Schools in alphabetical order of towns and 


villages.—H. Ormian. 


10805. Kelter, David P. Hakesher haishi ben 
hamehanekh lahanikho. [Personal contact between 
the educator and his educand. The rehabilitation of 
the maladjusted child.] Urim, 1964/65, 22(1), 24- 
27.— Based on many years of experience in educa- 
tional work with maladjusted children, personal con- 
tact has been found to be the most successful means to 
rehabilitation. Stages in Shaping this contact are 
described.—Y. A. Glebas, 


10806. Liggero, John. (Glen Cove High Sch., 
N. Y. Four years in a quandary or a high school 
freshman’s lament. New York State Education, 
1964, 52(2), 10-11.—Using a combination of popular 
teen-age language interspersed with (correctly used) 
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required for college in guise of a new 
high school freshman's ruminations on his next 4 yr. 
this counselor explains and defines much of the jargon 
Gage with college admissions procedures.—L. D. 
Summers, 

10807. Lortie, D. C. (U. Chicago) Administra- 
tor, advocate, or ? Harvard Educational 
Review, 1965, 35(1), 3-17.—1t is argued that the 
current position school counselor bog 4. 
tains 3 diverse and contradictory functions, ef. 
fects of each role on the , student and school 
administrator are discussed.—C. M. Franks. 


10508. Mi P.H. (National Inst. Educ., N 
Delhi, N cem of ‘allocation ri 
the end of Delta Class. / 44 

), 1-8--Ճ report 


& Educational Guidance, 1965, 11(1 

for 1962-63 of a Subcommittee for All-India Educa 
tional & Vocational Guidance Association on alloca- 
tion procedures used at the end of delta (i 
assignment of pupils to various "streams" 
merce, science, engineering, etc. usually at 
of Class VIII.“ Only 1 state bureau makes 
standardized achievement tests; all 
examination marks (in addition to 

Only 1 state bureau ( ) 
from a 3-yr. fol 
accepting the bureaus 
said to have been successful). 


5 


i 
ի 
pur 


The report pessimis- 
allocation 


tically concludes by sayi these procedures 
are characterized voy a dearth of knowledge regard- 
ing the reliability and validi of the techniques em- 


ployed and by the lack of followup information.—W. 
L. Barnette, Jr. 

10809. Nash, P. Some notes toward a philos- 
ophy of school counseling. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1964, 43 (3). 243-248.—The field of school 
counseling is growing at an unprecedented rate. 
There is danger that many practices will perpetuate 
themselves age reen ոօ one հոտ the to 
examine them. is article represents an exploratory 
consideration of some of the problems that might be 
included in such an inquiry. It stresses the problem 
օք human freedom. 7 concepts are studied Kg «Վ 

to 


and to 
dom: prediction, testing, conformity, efficiency, author- 
ity, values, and finitude.—R. J. Bauldauf. 
high 3 Lis in terms — — 
օօ programs 

criteria. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43 
(3), 293-298.—A ison c 
4 guidance programs, using criteria of student satis- 
faction, appropriateness of 
educational goals, progress toward £ self- 
knowledge of academic abilities. e study group 
contained 1193 seniors enrolled in the schools during 
1960-1961. A 2-yr-follow-up questionnaire secured a 
large part of data. On the satisfaction criterion, re- 
sults favored schools which provided regularly-sched- 
uled and full-time counselors. other ‘criteria, 
trends rather consistently favored the same schools.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 

10811. Thornton, G. L. (Ed.) An approach to 
student personnel services in India. Proceedings 
of seminars form 1963-1964. New Delhi, India: 


39: 10807-10814 


U: S. Educ. Found. 133 p—A report of one of the 
current ‘of the Ս. Տ. Educational Foundation 
in India ' ). 5 Fulbright professors 
of and education in 1963-64 conducted 

at É different Indian universities (Gujarat, 
Patma, Utkal, Kerala, Rajasthan). By pees in- 
about Ս. S. student 


10813. Brown, Frederick G. & Wolins, Leroy. 
An empirical evaluation of the American College 
զանի Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1965, (5, 51-456.—A summarization of research 
ER Colle Testing rrt divide 
university over a 3-yr period. 4597 divided 
into 5 by and sex, Conclusions were 
that the ACT isa measure of general scholastic 
aptitude, has definite advantages to the university by 
providing scores prior to a student's admission, and 


| 
կ 
| 
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*abatameul improvement their original scores. 
The quent d — was associated with 
length of college attendance.—Journal abstract. 
10815 Cash, W. A r. (U. North Dakota) 


2. 13(2), 111 
Journal of Prychological Studies, 1962, (2), 111- 
116.— In the fight data presented, the di! of 
estimating. future performance through prior 

ment tests is discussed. 


It is suggested that the 
Placement Tests Battery is either inadequate for 
the task or other factors, such as motivation, chal- 
lenge, and lack of interest are operative.—Journal 
abstract. 


10816. Denny, Terry; Paterson, John, & Feld- 
husen, John. (Purdue b.) Anxiety and achieve- 


negligible main effects on manifest anxiety, test 
anxiety, or achievement.—L, Տ. Kogan. 


10817. Dickinson, Donald 1. & Larson, J. 
Donald. (Oklahoma State U.) Effects of chrono- 
in months on school achievement. 
Journal of Edacetional Research, 1963, 56(9), 492- 
493.--ՏՏ used to determine the effects of CA on 
achievement were 480 randomly selected 4th graders, 
The youngest 14 of the class was compared to: (a) 
the remaining 34, and (b) each of the 3 quarters in- 
dividually. MA appears to be a much better predictor 
of achievement than IQ at the 4th grade level. As 
MA increases, Iowa Test of Basic Skills achievement 
increases and IQ decreases.—Y. A. Glebas. 


10818. Fransella, Fay, & Gerver, David. (U. 
London, England) Multiple regression equations 
for icting reading age from chronological age 
and WISC verbal I. Q. British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1965, 35(1), 86-89.—To assist 
clinical and educational psychologists in com ring 
a child's reading attainment on the Schonell Graded 
Word Reading Test (GWRT) with that expected 
from one of his age and IQ, 3 multiple regression 
equations are presented. ese enable the psychol- 
ist to predict Reading Age on Schonell’s GWRT 
from a given chronological age and WISC Verbal IQ. 
The equations were calculated from data relating to 
500 children tested at the Children's Department of 
the Maudsley Hospital, with the GWRT and the 
WISC. Separate predictor equations are presented 
for age group 6.2-9, 10-12, 13-15, because of the 
differing correlations. between reading age and IQ, 
which are found with increase in chronological age. 


10819. Fullerton, Dan. (Manzano H.-Sch., Albu- 
querque, N. M.) £ success in high school 


simpler procedure be used in counseling students. 
J. G. Cooper. 


10820. Klein, Josephine. (Nuffield Coll., Oxford, 
England) Levels of perceptual organization and 
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օք performance after time for reflection. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(1), 60- 
62.— Children between ages 11 and 15 marked Raven's 


at leisure, to allow time for thought. It was predicted 
nger children and more educationally 
backward children would, on the 2nd occasion, change 
right answers to wrong ones, The suggestion is that, 
at the lower levels, language-handicaps affect reason- 
ing-ability adversely. Journal abstract. 

10821, Nunnery, M. Y., & Aldmon, ԷԼ Թ. Un- 
dergraduate grades as indicators of success in 
master's degree programs in education. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(3), 280-286.—Using 
2 criteria of success—the graduate grade point aver- 
age (GPA) and major professor's rating—and group- 
ing Ss accordingly, the study sought to determine if 
there were significant differences among the groups in 
regard to overall undergraduate GPA, upper division 
undergraduate GPA's, and amount of change between 
freshman and senior GPA’s. In 9 of 14 cases there 
were significant differences among groups in regard 
to overall undergraduate GPA’s. ft was concluded 
that overall undergraduate and upper division GPA's 
were good predictors of success ; whereas, the change 
in GPA was of no value—R, J. Baldauf. 

10822. Sassenrath, Julius M. (U. California, 
Davis) The factorial composition of the Iowa 


gence between reading gain and gain in arithmetic 
reasoning, social studies, and science.—y - A. Glebas. 


land) A factorial analysis of Hšrnqvist's Stud of 
differentiation of school Pupils. ^ Vordist Ca 


qvist's results, wherein he had figured only correla- 


Verbal, Numerical and General Speed Factor. The 
joint interest: ability correlation matrices gave 5 
factors: verbal, spatial, numerical, mixed ability- 
interest and interest factors. The greatest differen- 
tiation in ability factors showed up in 5th grade 
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most stable. 


correlation matrices of variables.—O, I. Jacobsen. 


Aptitudes 


10825. Demetrescu, R. Particularitäti ale for- 
mării si dezvoltării unor notiuni de teorie literară 
la elevii de scoală medie. [Peculiarities in the for- 
mation and development of some notions of lit 
theory with šecondary-school pupils.) Revista 2 
Psihologie, 1963, 9(4), 479-496, —Unlike 
notions, where abstraction plays the inant 
role, literary notions present a permanent tendency 
towards the figurative and continuous materialization, 
This has been verified by an imental investiga- 
tion, where psychological analysis concentrated upon 
certain parameters that point out the peculiarities of 
the formation of literary notions with pupils of the 
VIIIth-XIth forms. The study employed direct ob- 
servation, experimental inquiry, instructive and cer- 
tain individual iments. 
existence of well ined stages in the formation 
and extension of the notions of genre and literary 
species and stated differences between the formation 
of literary notions and the formation of other notions 
not related to literature. RSA. 


10826. Merwin, Jack C. Review of differential 
aptitude tests. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 
43(4), 396-401.—A critical review of the Differen- 
tial E ces tests and use at the high school level.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 


10827. Murphy, Harold D., & Mc John 
P. A look at the e tion 
Tests. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(6), 
607-611.—A review of the Flanagan Aptitude Classi- 
fication Tests with attention to such variables as ad- 
ministration reliability, validity, interpretation of 
results and aids to the user.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10828. Wysong, H. Eugene. The use of the 
General Aptitude Test Ba in grades nine and 
ten. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(5). 
508-512.— The test is described and some uses and 
misuses of the test in grades 9 and 10 are noted.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 

։ Achievement 


10829. Abouseif, A. A., & Lee, D. M. (U. Lon- 
don. Inst. Educ.) The evaluation of certain science 

ractical tests at the secondary school level. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 
35(1), 41-49.—3 forms of practical science tests 
were based on 6 Epoca components of practical 
ability in science. Tests were constructed in biology, 
chemistry and physics. Using 196 secondary school 
pupils, the results from these tests were compared 
with scores on tests of attainment and ability in sci- 
ence, and with corresponding teachers’ estimates. 
The analysis of these scores showed wide differ- 
ences between schools and between identical test pat- 
terns in the 3 science subjects. The differences 
between schools were no doubt temporary facets of a 
new and disturbing situation. Greater theroetical 
interest attaches to the differences between the test 


39: 10825-10834 


adaptability of the separate subjects, and it would 
seem that identical test procedures cannot be used 
in each feld. —/Jowrnal abstract. 


10830. Baker, Robert W., & Madell, Thomas O. 
Clark U.) to distraction in aca- 


and 

students. /owrnal of Consulting Prychology, 
1965, 29(2), 173-177,—Underachievers and achievers 
formed an arithmetic task under Տ conditions, 3 
uv backgrounds of extraneous auditory stimula- 
tion differing in presumed distractiveness, ie., work- 
noises, humorous conversation, and arithmetic 
computations Underachiewer and achiever controls 
underwent the same conditions but without extrane- 
ous stimulation. Both kinds of Ss were distracted by 
conversation, underachievers more than achievers. 
Computations were distracting for achievers and 
underachievers combined but not separately, Noise 
d no effects. It was concluded that under- 
achievers are more — to distraction than 
achievers, but whether this personality difference 
2 operative in - given — situation 

upon t interferi 
— = 
10831. Cash, W. Ն. Jr. (U. North Dakota) 
Rela of traits and scholastic 


preparation, suggesting the need for comprehensive 
i f selection procedures, 


73(1), 14-29.—"From present data, there is no way 
to determine the degree of development of the aca- 
eg 

. At an early age, expectations 
may interact with embryonic academic motivation 
so as to raise it. . . . It may be that while the 
academic-motivation factor to be similar 
from junior high school to college, quite different 
pulos are represented at differing ages."— 


10833. Fippinger, Franz. (Siebeldingen-Landau, 


fahren zur Diagnose der Rechenfähigkeit. Ex- 
perimental validity check of different procedures to 
diagnose arithmetic ability.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle & angewandte Psychologie, 1964, 11(4), 
638-644.—Using a sample of 86 pupils between 9 and 
10 yr. of age the validity of different testing e 
cedures for arithmetic ability were evaluated. 
subtest of arithmetic thinking on the German form of 
the Wechsler for children yielded the 7 — corre- 
lation. Teachers’ marks correlated significantly with 
the most discriminating tests—W. J. Koppits. 
10834. Hitchman, P. J. The testing of spoken 
English: A review of research. Educational Re- 
search, 1964, 7(1), 55-72—The testing of spoken 
English is growing in importance and volume. Vari- 
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ous new approaches require the assessors to seek 
additional training. Aspects of the assessor training 
—single vs. multiple assessment, public speaking, oral 
interpretation, prose reading, and conversation are 
explored. Scales of assessment, their validity and 
reliability are discussed. It is suggested that the 
present of assessment include additional 
measures.—R. J. Baldauf. 


10835. Lambert, Philip; Goodwin, William L., 
Roberts, Richard L., & Wiersma, William. (U. 
Wisconsin) A comparison of pupil achievement 
in team and self-contained organizations. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1965, 33(3), 217-224.— 
The experimental population consisted of 299 ele- 
mentary school students the Ist yr. and 381 the 2nd, 
60% from Washington School and 40% from Long- 
fellow School, in Madison, Wisconsin. 2 multigrade 
teams were used corresponding to Grades 1-3 and 
4-6. Tests used were California Achievement Tests, 
California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, 
and Tests of Basic Skills. This study does not 
demonstrate that the team structure leads to signifi- 
cantly better achievement, but it does suggest that 
such improvement might come by continuing develop- 
ment of the team concept, especially if the develop- 
ment is supported by teachers who accept the task 
of molding a team that is characterized by polished 
desk-side manners and professional interrelationships 
among its members.—G. F. Wooster. 


10836. Lewis, Hilda P., & Lewis, Edward R. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) Written language per- 
formance of sixth-grade children of low socio- 
economic status from bilingual and from mono- 
lingual backgrounds. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1965, 33(3), 237-242.—Wiritten language 
performance was evaluated for 3 groups—mono- 
lingual, Chinese bilingual, Spanish bilingual— se- 
lected from all 6th-grade children in 5 schools in 
racially and ethnically mixed low socioeconomic 
neighborhoods in a metropolitan California commu- 
nity. Bilingualism in general did not appear to have 
an adverse effect upon written language performance, 
However, Chinese bilinguals, despite above average 
intelligence and generally superior written language 
performance made far more grammatical errors than 
did the others. A comparison of groups equated by 
IQ revealed a high incidence of error in Chinese 
bilinguals, especially in girls. Although the relation- 
ship was not great, grammatical errors decreased as 
extent of bilingual background increased for Chinese 
bilingual girls, i bilinguals were by far the 
most accurate spellers, the girls excellin the boys, 
—G. Ի. Wooster, e Gs 

10837. Netley, Շ., Rachman, Տ., & Turner, R. K. 
The effect of practice on performance in a read- 
Ing attainment test. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 35(1), 1-8.—Although it is highly 
desirable that educational progress should be as- 
sessed by means of standardised attainment tests, this 
procedure often encounters difficulties. The artificial 
inflation of retest results by practice effects is a 
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10838. Stake, Robert E., & Hastings, Thomas A. 
Stanford Achievement Battery, 1964. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(2), 178-184.—Extensive 
review of the Stanford Achievement Battery, 1964 
edition. Various aspects such as history, purpose, 
test content high in quality, scoring, test interpreta- 
tion, are discussed.—R. J. Baldauf. 


10839. Tuel, John K., & Wursten, Rosemary. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The influence of 
intra-personal variables on academic achievement. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
16(2), 58-64.—Research literature for 1959-1963 
(36 articles) is summarized in terms of self-concept, 
anxiety, conformity, neuroticism, achievement need, 
academic aspirations, and dogmatism-authoritarian- 
ism.—T. E. Newland. 

10840. Wulleman, G. De predictiewaarde van 
de humaniorauitslagen voor het succes in univer- 
sitaire studien. [The predictive value of high school 
results for success in college. Tijdschrift voor 
psycho-medisch-sociaal werk, 1964, 11(2), 56-60.— 
Comparison of 8783 students' results in high school 
and college. No general conclusion can be drawn 
because the best pupils do not always go to college 
and because predictivity is different for different 
faculties.—R. Piret. 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


10841. Bjerstedt, A. (School Education, Malmó, 
Sweden) Interaction-oriented approaches to the 
assessment of student teachers. Educational & 
Psychological Interactions, 1965, No. 5, 15 p.—A 
theoretical discussion of interaction-oriented ap- 
proaches in research on teacher effectiveness, A 
Series of data collection methods potentially useful 
in such approaches is described. The methodological 
illustrations focus upon interaction preferences, social 
awareness, freedom from socio-emotional barriers, 
availability and adequacy of social responses, and 
receiver-adapted language. (22 ref.) —Author sum- 
mary. 


10842. Blatt, Burton. (Boston U.) Measuring 
and modifying behavior of special education 
teachers. Mental Retardation, 1964, 2(6), 339-344. 
—A discussion on certain convictions relative to the 
preparation of teachers and the relationship between 
that preparation and their teaching practices; on the 
measurement of teacher behavior and 1 methodology 
designed to modify that behavior. Based on observa- 
tions of special class teachers in training and in a 
variety of pedagogical settings, recommendations are 
made that may aid in the more effective and direct 
measurement of teacher behavior and analysis of 
teacher success. A seminar is described that is 
designed to more recognizably and effectively than 
heretofore modify the behavior of students preparing 
to work with children having special learning prob- 
lems.—Journal abstract, 


10843. Burkard, M. Innocentia. (Mt. Mary 
Coll., Milwaukee) Effectiveness of the MTAI in 
a parochial school setting. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1965, 33(3), 225-229. —The Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was administered 
to 300 religious women teaching in Grades 4-12 in 
parochial schools in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Indiana, who had been rated by their pupils on 
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the Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale. The Inven- 
tory as a whole failed to distinguish between the 
teachers rated high and those rated low, except in 
Grade 7 and 8 where the differences were significant 
at the 5% level. Efforts to locate differences among 
categories of items and among single items of the 
Inventory resulted in significant differences in some 
categories on the 7-8 and 9-10 grade levels. These 
differences all had to do with the teachers’ attitudes 
toward children and teaching and, to a lesser degree, 
with discipline. The low MTAI scores suggest dis- 
agreement between the educational philosophy re- 
flected by the MTAI and that of the teachers and 
pupils taking part in this study.—G. F. Wooster. 


10844. Butcher, H. J. (U. Edinburgh) The 
attitudes of student teachers to education: A 
comparison with the attitudes of experienced 
teachers and a study of changes during the train- 
ing course. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 17-24.—Attitude scales of 
naturalism, radicalism and tender-mindedness in edu- 
cation were administered to a representative sample 
of 300 serving teachers and also to 3 groups of stu- 
dent teachers, including both students in training 
colleges and graduate students in a university depart- 
ment of education. Significant differences between 
serving teachers and student teachers in attitude were 
found on all 3 scales. Changes in educational atti- 
tudes during the course of professional training were 
studied in respect of both the graduate students. 
Results suggested that changes in attitude resulting 
from training courses are reversed after experience 
of full-time teaching. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


10845. Collins, Hardin A., & Smith, Arthur E. 
(St. Louis U.) The vocational values of special 
education teachers. Exceptional Children, 1965, 
31(9), 487.—This study with 100 Ss (all special 
education teachers) tried to determine these values 
held by Ss and their concepts of the ideal teacher; 
to examine the relationship between these values and 
variables relating to age, experience, level of educa- 
tion, and income, The Ss scored highest on self- 
realization and altruism and lowest in prestige and 
money. The mean rank correlation for the relation- 
ship between the actual score and the predicted one 
was 5174. When controlled for membership in a 
religious order (N — 35), the correlation was lower 
for lay teachers (49.21) than for Ss who were mem- 
bers of a religious order (56.42). The most sig- 
nificant differences were related to the lay S holding 
a graduate degree (mean rank correlation of 69.38) 
as compared with the nondegree S (45.08). Lay Ss 
over age 35 scored significantly higher on altruism 
than those under 35. The Ss demonstrated less 
ability to predict their values than have rehabilitation 
counselors (Collins and Smith 1964), which is sug- 
gestive of a lower level of self-awareness.—J. A. 
Lücker. 


10846. Condell, James F., & Tonn, Martin H. 
(Lakeland Mental Health Cent., Furgus Falls, 
Minn. A comparison of MTAI scores. Mental 
Retardation, 1965, 3(1), 23-24.—An investigation of 
the attitudes held toward teaching by teachers and 
prospective teachers in special education in a spe- 
cific geographical region. The findings are of value 
in structuring a curriculum for future teachers in 
this region.—Journal abstract. 
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10847. Kenyon, Gerald Տ. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Certain psychosocial and cultural character- 
istics unique to prospective teachers of physical 
education. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(1), 105- 
112.—Prospective male physical education teachers, 
in contrast to prospective female ones, have a less 
consistent, more traditionalistic philosophy of edu- 
cation, a lower social class ek zen? are more 
dogmatic and authoritarian in their thinking, and 
possess somewhat different social values. For those 
variables studied, and within the limits of cross- 
sectional data, the findings lend support to the thesis 
that the college environment does little to alter the 
values of students. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10848. Martin, Ann M., & Bendig, A. W. (Ս. 
Pittsburgh) Personality needs of college students 
selecting teaching as a career. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Studies, 1961, 12(3), 111-120,—15 short per- 
sonality scales devised by Wright to measure certain 
human “needs” were administered to 328 freshmen 
and sophomore college students. Ss were dichoto- 
mized on the basis of sex and also as to whether they 
intended to pursue a teaching career or intended to 
select nonteaching curricula, Ss of both sexes select- 
ing a career in teaching tend to be lower in “achieve- 
ment” and higher on “obsessive-compulsive” needs. 
Women pre-education Ss also appear to have stronger 
“social dependency” needs.—Journal abstract. 

10849. Meuwese, W., & Crombag, H. Een 
proefneming met beoordelingen van instructeurs 
door studenten. [An experiment concerning stu- 
dent-rating of instructors.] Gawein, 1965, "150. 
109-120.—An investigation of student-rating of in- 
structors in manual arts. The instructors were rated 
on an 8-point scale on various character traits ex- 
hibited in the teaching-process, such as being agree- 
able-tiresome, emphasis on essentials-tendency toward 
superfluity, animated-tedious. “Statistical analysis 
indicated that such ratings differentiated the instruc- 
tors, that is, those instructors who were rated "high" 
on either end of the scale on a certain trait were 
also "high" on the other traits. The validity of the 
ratings was supported by other pertinent data. These 
ratings, however, were not in agreement with the 
ratings of the faculty-associates of the instructors 
being rated.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


10850. Murray, John B., & Barrett, Joseph. 15. 
John's U.) Teacher role expectations of teacher 
candidates. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(2), 
379-383.—Senior practice teaching groups were ad- 
ministered the Teacher Practices Questionnaire 
(TPQ) before and after their practice-teaching ex- 
perience; sophomore students in an educational psy- 
chology course were also administered the TPQ at 
the beginning of this course. Results for all groups 
were compared with those reported by Sorenson, et 
al. on a group enrolled at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Though significant differences on 
the 5 scales of the TPQ were noted among all groups, 
the area most promising for further investigation 
would be the gross differences noted for the group 
in the educational psychology course, The TPQ 
results reflect the effectiveness of training in pro- 
fessional education courses in the development of 
teacher role expectations. Journal abstract. 


10851. Popham, W. James. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Predicting student teachers’ instruc- 
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tional behavior from a structured and an un- 
structured test of essional knowledge. Cali- 
ornis Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 16(1), 


-li—Evaluative ratings by 12 doctoral — 
Os, trained to close agreement in rating teaching 
behavior, were obtained in l-hr observations of the 
teaching behavior of 49 secondary level student teach- 
ers. Product-moment correlation between this cri- 
terion and the results on the unstructured test օք 
teaching principles was .01; between the criterion 
and the structured test on instructional principles, 
-56.—T. E. Newland. 


10852, Turner, R. L. 
istics of x ers: ab Ae 
linkage with school-system types. chool Review, 
1965, 73(1), Eeer ee in systems 
with many working-class children are confronted 
with the necessity to facilitate acquisition of skill sub- 
jects, teachers with predominantly middle-class stu- 
dents find emphasis on the diagnosis of learning 
difficulties and organization of skill subjects less im- 
portant. With middle-class schools, the emergence of 
the personal-social characteristics of the teacher be- 
comes the dominant criterial attributes in teaching 
proficiency, as seen by supervisory personnel, Equally 
important here is the ability to maintain warm, 
friendly relationships “and perhaps a favorable atti- 
Dës toward democratic pupil practices."—E, L. 

air. 


10853. Turner, Richard L. (Sch. Educ., Indiana 
U.) The acquisition of teaching skills in ele- 
mentary school settings. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, 1965, 41(1), 1-96.— 
Approximately 185 beginning teachers in 13 Indiana 

ool systems participated in the project. The 
variables studied were: Work task performance,” 


Indiana Ս.) Character- 
ifferential 


filled in the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule, Form E 54 
(TCS). Data about the school population, super- 
Visory practices and appraisals of the teachers were 
also considered. i 
the success of a teacher and the way in which teacher 
performance changes in the early years of teaching 
experience depend on the type of institutional con- 
e Se which the teacher finds himself. —J. 
innick. 
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10854. Ancona, Leonardo. Gli aspetti fisio- 
Psicologici dello svago dei lavoratori. [Physio- 


sponsibility and change, (c) slowing down of activi- 
ties through hobbies and sports, (d) predominantly 
among women it is necessary to reestablish a new 
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equilibrium between responsibilities and rewards.— 
L. L’ Abate, 


10855. Ash, Philip. (Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
111.) W in labor relations (A sympo- 
sium): I. Introduction. Personnel Psychology, 
1964, 17(4), 361-363 —This Symposium deals with 
the applicability of the principles and techniques of 
psychology to the collective bargaining process, and 
the possible roles of the psychologist as a participant 
in the process. Workers are concerned for employ- 
ment opportunity and employment security. The 
psychology of interpersonal interaction is relevant 
to the bargaining process.—4. Տ. Thompson, 


10856. Dean, G. A. An analysis of the energy 
expenditure in level and grade walking. Ergo- 
nomics, 1965, 8(1), 31-47.—Each of the component 
energy expenditures due to changes of kinetic and 
potential energy during walking is estimated and 
compared with the observed energy expenditure of 
walking. Considerable interaction is shown to occur 
between positive and negative components, Owing 
to the inevitable differences which exist between 
individuals the prediction of at least some of these 
quantities is insufficiently accurate to allow the useful 
calculation of the total expenditure. (32 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


10857. Greathouse, Pat. 
relations (A symposium): IV. A union view of 
collective bargaini 
17(4), 379-383.—When contracts are signed without 
real agreement, the fight between management and 
the union continues over the basic issues. As viewed 
by a union representative, the International Har- 
vester-United Automobile Workers relations before 


A. S. Thompson. 


10858. Levinson, H. (Menninger Found. Kan- 
sas) Reciprocation: The relationship between 
man and organization. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1965, 9(4), 370-390.—The concept of 
reciprocation, which focuses attention on the relation- 
ship between a man and the organization in which 
he works, offers the Possibility of integrating a wide 
Tange of data and concepts from industrial psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and clinical psychology. It explains 
the Psychological meaning of the organization to the 
man and vice versa, an area so far almost untouched 
by psychological investigation in industry. It there- 


10859. McClelland, David c. (Harvard U.) N 
achievement and entrepreneurship: A longitudi- 
nal study. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 1(4), 389-392. An analysis of the 
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Achievement (n Ach) than of those low in n Ach 
; cross- 


were found in A 

validation of students oí the of 1954 and 
1955 confi the finding that males with high n 
Ach gravitated toward business ions an 


McKersie, Robert B. (Ս. Chicago) Pey- 


10860. Me 
pen dp Eno "problem-solving 
voi tten D 
An — M view. Personnel ZP 1964, 17 


(4), 367-379.—The case hi oí an improvement 
in the grievance procedures International Har- 
vester is given to illustrate the removal of substantive 
and attitudinal barriers to management-union coop- 


eration. Grievance handling was trom à 
combative to a problem-solving app involving 
rapid and oral ing of complaints. Problem- 


solving is facilitated when people can discuss their 
difficulties and develop a complete picture about 

lems confronting them. Effective problem-solving 
requires Ziel n feel free to be solu- 
tions. e revi grievance process capitalizes on 
these principles—A. S. Thompson. 

10861. Siegel, A. 1, Pfeiffer, M. G., & Schultz, 
D. G. Post training performance criterion devel- 
opment and application: Further exploration and 
“points-of-vi analysis 
aviation yne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychol. Services, 1964. vi, 45 p.—On the basis 
of a multidimensional scaling analysis of the job 
task perceptions of striker and officer, 3rd class, 
aviation electronics technicians, 4 basic factors were 
extracted. These factors, called “electro-comprehen- 
sion, equipment operation and inspection (routine), 
electro-repair (simple), and electro-safety," were 
held to be congruent with factors extracted 
similar analysis of the perceptions of aviation elec- 
tronic technician supervisory personnel. It was con- 
cluded that the job perceptions of at both 
the supervisory and the subordinate levels are in 
reasonable concordance.—P. Fe 

10862. Spencer, J. (Bristol U. England) Ex- 
periments on engineering drawing rehe: 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(1), 93-110.—Investigation of 
the difficulties experienced by people when they at- 
tempt to understand engineering drawings. ՏՏ make 
comparisons between drawings of E objects and 
solid models of the same objects. In 1 variant of the 
method, Ss have to recognize a model which matches 
the drawing given to them; in the other variant they 
have to assemble a model to match the drawing. 
Undimensioned and dimensioned drawings were pre- 
pared for each of 4 projection types: Ist Angle Ortho- 
graphic, 3rd Angle Orthographic, Isometric and True 
Perspective. The full series of 8 drawings was pre- 
sented to samples of draughtsmen and university Arts 
students of both sexes who were totally unfamiliar 
with engineering drawings. Results show the clear 
superiority of both representational projections for 
the task used as judged by criteria of speed and accu- 
racy. The success of orthographic drawings was 
determined for the draughtsmen chiefly by their train- 
ing and current experience. Thus there was little to 
choose between Ist or 3rd Angle projections. How- 
ever for students, representing untrained personnel 
in these experiments, there was a clear indication of 
the advantage of a 3rd Angle Orthographic drawing 


39: 10860-10867 


layout. (French. German, English summaries)— 
Հարում 


obstract, 
10863. , Ross. (Wa State U.) - 
chology EE relations EE, 3 
The psychologist's role in contract negotiations. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(4), 363-367 —The 

ychologist can contribute to contract negotiations 

' looking behind the facade of complaints to deter- 
mine the latent content of dissatisfactions and the 
kind of positive changes which will minimize the 
problem. 


- 


10864. Taylor, H. Programmed instruction in 
industry—a of the literature. Personnel 
Practice Bulletin, 1964, 20(4), 14-27.—A summary 
of the principles, means of presentation, application, 
and production of programmed instructional material 
in industry. Advantages and disadvantages e 
— by users is also included, (25 rei.) —J. L. 


VOCATIONAL Guwance & APTITUDES 
10865, Astin, Alexander W. Effect of different 
environments choices of 


college on the vocational 
high aptitude Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1965, 12(1), 28-34.—The effects of various 
college geen օո the career — of — 
exceptionally were examined a Ar 
longitudinal study casures of the environments 
of the 73 institutions the were 
used as i riables. Results of multiple 
analyses, in which 17 student in (pre- 
some 


Military Selection Res. Lab., Washington, D. C. 
uation of new test structure for 
USA PRO Tech. Res. Note, 1964, No. 150, 
resenting the 
AFQT as 4 separate subtests rather as 1 con- 
inuous test, an operational, restructured form of 


. oí 
—USA PRO. 
er cÑ x=, — — 

10867. Bezhvinskaya, Ya. Nekotorye voprosy 
vybora professii uchashchimsya. [Some problems 
associated with students’ occupational choices.] Vo- 
prosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 1, 131-134.--16,153 stu- 
dents were asked to fill out a questionnaire regarding 
their choice of profession. In addition to the usual 
questions about preferred professions questions relat- 
ing to professions which the respondent would refuse 
to join and the reasons for doing so were asked. This 
procedure decreased the likelihood of misinterpreting 
the data obtained and provided a more solid basis for 
reaching conclusions regarding the relative prestige 
of a profession.—L. Zusne. 
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10868. Crites John O. (U. Iowa) Research 
fromtier: The vocational — st 
the — M Towa. Journal of Counseling 
Prychelogy, 1 12(1), 81-86. 

10869. Crites, John O. (U. Iowa) Measure- 
ment of GG, 
Attitude = of the * — € -— 

1 lonogra; ener, 
Ե 1965 29( Whole No. 595), 36 p.—The 
of this study was twofold: to construct a 


scale for the measurement of the maturity of 
vocational attitudes in adolescence, and to develop 
some new methods for the assessment of develop- 
mental phenomena. A 100-item questionnaire, the 
Attitude test of the Vocational Developmental Inven- 
tory, was administered to 2822 Ss classified by l-yr 
age intervals between 11-5 and 17-6 and by grades 5 
me 12. The major findings indicated that (a) 
verbal vocational behaviors are monotonically related 
to both age and grade, but are more frequently asso- 
ciated with the latter than the former; (b) trends 
in the responses over age and grade are írom True 
to False; (c) stages in the maturation of vocational 
attitudes are primarily associated with the transi- 
tional points in the educational system—elementary 
vs. junior high school vs. senior high school.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


10870. Hirt, Michael L. Aptitude changes as 
a function of Age. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1964, 43(2), 174-176.—General Aptitude Test Bat- 
e r determining the aptitudes of older indi- 
vi and their relationship to job performance 
was studied. 400 Ss divided into 4 groups by age, 

from a population of 1500 Ss. A possible 
need of a correction factor for age is indicated.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 


10871. Holland, L., & Nichols, R. C. Explora- 
tions of a theory of vocational choice: III. A 
i study of change in major field of 
ly. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(3), 
235-242.—A theory of vocational choice was exam- 
ined by testing some of its general ի eses in a 
longitudinal study. Changes in major field plans for 
a l yr period were studied by assessing a sample 
of National Merit Finalists. Remaining in a given 
field appears to be associated with having personal 
attributes commonly associated with the typical stu- 
dent, while leaving a field is related to dissimilarity 
between a student's attributes and those of the typical 
student. The assessment included interest, person- 
ality, originality, self-ratings; achievement and apti- 
tude measures.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10872. Howe, M. A. The 
workers. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 20(4), 
33-39,—A review of earlier studies and a discussion 
of the present and potential employment problems of 
the “over 45” worker. The implications of studies 
are that age is not a reliable guide to the selection 
of employees; older workers are more consistent in 
rate of output, more accurate and remain on the job 
longer than younger workers; and they can benefit 
D training courses and adapt to change.—J. Լ. 

er. 


10873. Jones, Kenneth J. Occupational prefer- 
ence and social orientation. Greg ծ e 
Journal, 1965, 43(6), 574-579.—An occupational 


loyment of older 


= 
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, Each student received 8 scores indi- 
cating his preference for occupations falling in ech 
of the Roe categories. A principal components analy- 
sis was done on the scores, and it was found that 
50% of the test variance could be explained if the 
8 categories were arranged in a circular — in 
approximately the same manner as indicated by Roe. 

echniques were utilized to show that the relation- 
ships could be explained in part by a social orienta- 
tion measure derived from the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey.—R. J. Baldauf. 

10874, Kinnane, J. E, & Bannon, M. M. Per- 
ceived parental influence and work-value orienta- 
tion. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964, 43(3), 
273-279,—Perceived predominance of influence by 1 
parent over the other as reflected in the work-value 
orientations of college women was studied. The 
parental Influence Inventory and a modified form of 
the Work-Values Inventory, based on a recent fac- 
torial study of the work-values of women, were ad- 
ministered to 315 college women. Results: (a) Per- 
ceived parental influence is highly related to the 
socio-economic status of the father. (b) Fathers who 
are engaged in professional work and whose level of 
education and training is superior to that of the 
mother exerts a greater influence on the female child. 
The father’s idealized goals for the daughter are 
internalized. (c) The girl who identifies with the 
mother more often comes from a home where the 
father works at the skilled or unskilled level.— Թ. J. 
Baldauf. 


10875. Lofquist, Lloyd H., Weiss, Thomas F., 
Dawis, Rene V., England, George W., & Weiss, 
David J. Disability and ability to work. Minne- 
sota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation, 1964, No. 
40, 1-17.—An attempt to develop a psychology of 
disability in terms of its effects on work adjustment 
rather than exclusively in terms of medical diagnostic 
categories.—L. L’ Abate. 


10876. Pool, Donald A. (Ս. Texas Southwestern, 
Med. Sch.) The relation of personality needs to 
vocational counseling outcome. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psycholog , 1965, 12(1), 23-27.— This study 
was designed to identify some of the personality 
variables related to vocational counseling outcome. 
An experimental group of 25 white, male patients 
in a VA hospital Showed significantly greater reality 
of vocational choice after vocational counseling than 
25 equivalent wait-control subjects. The Ss with 
whom counseling was not effective had higher scores 
on the EPPS scales for Succorance and Autonomy 
and lower scores for Endurance and Intraception. 
Overall, the results suggest good research potential 
for the EPPS as well as other personality tests in 
understanding the personality variables related to 
vocational counseling outcome.—Journal abstract. 


10877. Roe, Anne, & Siegelman, Marvin. (Har- 
vard U.) The origin of interests, APGA Inquiry 
Studies, 1964, No. 1, 98 p.—A study of college seniors 
and one of men and women engineers and men and 
women social workers supported the hypothesis that 
choice of occupation is affected by childhood expe- 
riences, These occupations were chosen as repre- 
senting the extremes of person-orientation. It ap- 
peared that “the farther from the cultural sex 
stereotype the occupational choice is, the more likely 


preference inventory was administered to 50 sec- 
ondary students. 
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in the case of women engineers.” 8 
ices illustrate the procedures followed. 
.)—J. A. Lücker, 


10878. Tyler, Leona E. (U. ) 
2 MA Ke of 
ests. Genetic "r4 ‘onographs, 1964 
177-227.--1ո the Ist 2 reports — on 
longitudinal ei eds GT es Da 
interests in boys ized 
were in 8th Data from Za 
that even in 1st grade boys who were to 
science interests made more masculine 
the nonscience boys did. In the 2nd st 
entiation between girls with "career 
career" patterns of scores could also 
back to the 8th grade. See SE 
groups were apparent at ages. During 
e e e ta NE > 

significan igher on 

and some — m ie T 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 
SELECTION, PLACEMENT, APPRAISAL 


inter- 
, 70 
a 


եմ 
diti 


= 


lection 
wider range techniques should increase work 
effectiveness.—L. L’ Abate. 


10880, Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.) Explorations 
in ini : L. Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(1), S8-83.—In - 

the extent to w 


to which 


is is done with a minimal deterioration 
measu 


The behavior cate- 


led 5 1 7 Me an encouraging — of 
iability, with an encouraging degree of pre- 
dictive validity, and (3) as the basis fo describe 
increases or decreases in individual or group com- 
petence during T- group and other training.—R. Naar. 


10881. Carr, Anthony M. An inner view of the 
interview. Personnel Journal, 1965, 44(4), 193-197. 
—The interviewer himself is the most important ele- 
ment in the employment interview. His own knowl- 

ience, interviewing technique, and diag- 
nostic ability may be supplemented by tests and other 
devices, but he is the major factor in the acceptance 
or rejection of an applicant.—Journal abstract. 


10882, Ewing, Faye, & Alvord, Ray W. USAF 
officer career decisions predictability of initial 


39: 10878-10885 


career intent. USAF PRL TR No. 65-2. 21 p— 
DEM Հ-Ի EK deig to 
determine predictability of an Air Force officer's 
career decision amd at what stage he makes the ճո) 
s A sample of ech commissioned 

ire concerned with 
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wine Ա there were say deg diente la 
attrition associated with — — 
er Rank as a 
ictor variable. (U) The results indicated that 
the higher ranking had a higher attrition rate, 
mainly in the category of voluntary withdrawal. The 
rank of the incoming officer when used as a pre- 
dictor variable signi increased the validity oí 
icting both Ka mg aee 
voluntary withdra: from this training. )-- 

USN SAM. 
in 


13(2), 1 166.—Several aspects of pil 
trainees, 
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10686. Phillips, G. R. A study of 
tests for the selection of trainee nurses: I. 
ezal Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1964, 
2.—The first of 2 reports which describes 
amd discusses the use of 8 tests used in selecting 
murses (N = 108) at Adelaide Hospital. Cri- 
teria of success in training, the use of tests and a 
conversion table for the interim test battery are pre- 
sented. Conclusions will be presented in the 2nd 
artide—/. L. Walker. 

10887. Waters, Carrie W. (Ohio Ս) Effec- 

very pre-sc tests. Person- 

nel Psychology, 1964, 17(4), 441-446.—On cross 
validation, the efficiency of 8-item prescreening tests 
evaluated in this study compared favorably with that 
of the 48-item Enlistment Screening Test, when these 
fests were used to predict passing or failing the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test at specified qualify- 
ing scores. The results supported the feasibility of 
using very short pre-screening instruments to pro- 
vide an efficient means of eliminating from further 
processing those applicants who are not likely to pass 
the longer screening procedure—A. Տ. Thompson. 

10888. Webb, Leonard W. Predicting airman 
performance from aptitude and job knowledge 
tests. Educational Research Bulletin, 1965, Jan., 
27-29.—To what extent can scores on the Airman 
Performance Report (APR) be predicted by scores 
on the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the 
Specialty Knowledge Test? Not much. Zero order 
and multiple correlation coefficients based upon a 
random sample of 108 airmen ranged from .11 to .35. 
It was felt that the criterion, APR, yielded insufficient 
variance, as well as being skewed in the direction 
of favorable ratings—J. G. Cooper. 


TRAINING 


10889. Korpi, Walter. Social pressures and at- 
titudes in military training. Stockholm, Sweden: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1964. 336 p.—Noncommissioned 
officers are selected conscripts and have special sig- 
nificance because they are the source of commissioned 
officers. Detailed accounts are presented of attitude 
scales constructed and applied to the NCO group, 
enlisted men, and commissioned officers.—R. Tyson. 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


10890. Bertelson, Paul; Boons, Jean-Paul, & 
Renkin, Andre. (Ս. Brussels, Belgium) Vitesse 
libre et vitesse imposée dans une tach simulant 
le tri mécanique de la correspondance, [Free and 
imposed speed in a task simulating a letter sorting 
machine.] Ergonomics, 1965, 8(1), 3-22. Ճո Յք- 
paratus was designed to simulate the main features 
of the letter sorting machine used by the Belgian 
Post Office, and provided an automatic recording of 
errors and the possibility of either self- (VL) or 
forced-pace (VI) operation. Ss were 18 practiced 

s. They first sorted 500 addresses at each of 
4 pacing speeds (40, 50, 60 and 70/min) together 
with the same amount of self-paced work. The in- 
crease of pacing speed was accompanied by a large 
increase in proportions of errors, late responses and 
omissions. There were large individual differences, 
but, for the group as a whole, it could be estimated 
that imposing a eed equal to the mean rate of work 
adopted in the self-paced condition would permit 
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of addresses to be responded to in due 
a — about 10% errors (instead of less than 2% 
in the self-paced condition). When the pacing rate 
was superior to the self-paced speed of the S, a 
larger proportion of errors was nearly always ob- 
served in Հոծ րով condition. On one session, 
each S worked at a pace equal to the speed he had 
just achieved self-paced. A much larger proportion 
of errors was again observed under the forced-paced 
condition (99% instead of 3), despite the fact that 
effective speed (in terms of responses given in due 
time) was smaller. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal summary. 

10891. Poulton, E. C. (Med. Res. Council Ap- 
plied Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) On 
increasing the sensitivity of measure of perform- 
ance. Ergonomics, 1964, 8(1), 69-76.—Methods 
which have been used to increase the sensitivity of 
measures of performance: adjusting the difficulty of 
the task; saturating the man's channel capacity by 
giving him an additional task to perform; using an 
unfamiliar task; measuring variability instead of 
mean performance; selecting specific events on which 
to make measurements; examining component rather 
than overall measures; and channelling 2 dimensions 
of variability into 1 are illustrated. Finally it raises 
a methodological difficulty in comparing the results 
of performance tests which may differ in sensitivity. 
(34 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


10892. Schappe, Robert H. (Ohio U.) Motion 
element synthesis : assessment. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(1), 103-106.—An element of 
motion cannot be specified in isolation but only in 
relation to other elements in the motion cycle. Ad- 
herents to time and motion study principles have 
assumed that all motions can be analyzed into ele- 
ments and these additively combined as though each 
was independent of the others. Studies in which 
travel distance and manipulation were systematically 
varied have shown that elements of each interact 
with the other. Other studies have examined the 
import of perceptual factors and precision in motion 
cycles and have arrived at the same conclusion: 
elements of motion cannot be specified independently 
but only in relation to the other elements in the cycle. 
This contention is related to the Gestalt concept that 
the whole is more than the sum of the parts. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


10893. Belbin, R. M. Training methods for older 
workers. Paris, France: OCDE, 1965, 72 p., $2.—. 
—A report of the methods of job redesign for re- 
moving the stresses and strains of jobs which are 
harmful to and interfere with the extended employ- 
ment of older workers in industry thereby assuring 
them a longer highly productive work life span and 
increasing their availability as a reserve of efficient 
employees.—OCDE. 

10894. Hale, H B. et al. a Sch. Aerospace 
Med. Brooks AFB, Tex.) Ք lying stress in relation 
to flying proficiency. Aerospace Medicine, 1965, 
36(4), 112-116.—Postflight urinary determinations 
were employed for the purpose of evaluating flight 
stress in 10 pilots who were practicing bombing- 
strafing maneuvers. Tests were conducted in day- 
time and at night and control data were obtained on 
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nonflying days. It was to appraise fight- 
sensitivity in — adrenocortical, and 
metabolic “= 7 — is dag 
proficiency is 

endocrine-metabolic physio- 


10895. — F. J. The of card 
unches seating 
Toss, "TUN. -- 


operators. b 

), 61-68.— The measurements of 142 female 

——— M 
a punch 


that he ee ER and 
of is 


in the posture operator, is the 
height of the board. The design of the equip- 
ment is d and ions made for improv- 
ing its des Reference is made to other studies 
bearing on same pr ournal abstract, 
10896. Richards, James M., Jr., Taylor, 
Philip H. & Jacobsen, Tony L. (U 
Utah) An investigation of criterion 
EE e E 
Բին ծ " sam- 
ple — of Utah fully certi 


Procedural t and 
USAF ESD TR No. 64-663, 38 


ER d required 
to follow institutionally originated action or 
constraints that limit range of their task behavior. 
The question of practical i the 


importance concerns 
specific conditions that militate in favor of either 
increased or 


decreased This 
investigation is to develop a laboratory 
for studying this problem. The general task - 


inate control. 


10898. Riissel, Arnulf. (Braunschweig, Lach- 
mannstr 8, Germany) Der Einfluss betrieblicher, 
ausserbetrieblicher und persónlicher Faktoren auf 
das Befinden bei der Arbeit. [The influence of 


work-connected, extraneous, and personal factors 


39: 10895-10902 


opon the wellbeing at work] Zeitschrift fir es- 
& angewandte Prycholegie, 1964, 10 (4), 
At the beginning of a workday self. 


ratings (see 39: 2970) corr well with inter- 
e the work-day this 

correspondence deteriorated. it is conc that 
upon the work- 


ance than on problem recognition —A. S. Thompson. 
10902. De Wolff, C. J. Een factoranalyse van 
beoordelingen. [A factor analysis of ratings.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie, 1965, 20 
(2), 95-100.—Routine employee performance ratings 
in a large industrial concern were made 3 times with 
an interval of 1 yr. The raters were partly identical 
and partly different. 7 factors were extracted. The 
3 factors accounting for the major portion of the vari- 
ance did not represent constant cteristics of the 
rated individuals but were specific to the year of test- 
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It is comchsded that the factors found do not 
— traits of persons. S. Brengelmann. 
10903. Leonora. (Nat. Inst. Industrial 
3 Welbeck St. London) Card — = Ñ 
of the work and the factors that affect 
NUP Kep., 1964, No, 18, 40 p.—One of the main ob- 
A was to devise criteria of perform- 
field trials of selection methods. 
riables needing to be controlled are: type and 
work, supervision, training, and the effects 
of methods of recording on measures of performance. 
Lack of sati measures proved to be the most 
serious difficulty confronting research.—J. A. Lücker. 
10904. Larrue, J. — HES 
Ee ee personality of t 
worker and his leisure: A biographical analysis.] 
3 e et Pathologique, 
1964, No. 3, 313-330.—In the course of a sociopsy- 


ever, empl 


their leisure in a much more creative 
fashion, ir leisure time was spent in purposeful 
activity ; they had many interests ; they enthusiastically 


Se bies etc. Analysis of the biographies 
prov hints about crucial experiences in youth 
which may have furthered this more creative orienta- 
tion—M, L. Simmel. 

10905. ussen, M. G. (Ս. Kentucky North- 
ern Cent.) A note on salary estimations in thirteen 

Journal of ara ada Studies, 1961, 12(2), 
65-67.—Estimates incomes in 13 scientific and 
technical fields by students planning careers were com- 
pared with actual incomes in these specific areas of 
concentration. 91 college freshmen estimated the 
median salary of post-doctoral degree persons work- 
ing in these areas for at least 1 yr. postdoctorally, 
and these estimates were compared with obtained in- 
comes reported in a study by the NSF (1960). Ss 
overestimated the annual median incomes of doctoral 
level people in every field, (obtained and estimated 
salaries correlated +.42), the greatest variability oc- 
curred in estimates in medical sciences, psychology, 
and earth sciences. Journal abstract. 

10906. Palola, Ernest G., & Larson, William R. 
(U. Nevada) Some dimensions of job satisfaction 
among hospital personnel. Sociology & Social Re- 
search, 1965, 49(2), 201-213.—The majority of work 
done on job satisfaction has concentrated on the rela- 
tionship of this variable to such correlates as length 
of employment. education, age, income, etc. This 

specifically on the variables of job satis- 
faction in an effort to explore its meaning as it relates 
to various occupational categories. Of particular in- 
terest has been the nature and variability of the com- 
ponents of job satisfaction for hospital employees. 
This was done by initially following and then extend- 
ing the conceptual scheme offered by Nancy Morse. 
It is suggested that emphasis will need to be placed on 
certain organizational or structural features of the 
work setting in order to more fully explore the nature 
of job satisfaction. (20 ref.) Journal abstract. 
10907. Rende, Ugo. Sicurezza e produttivitá 
industriale: Esperienze e prospettive di uno psico- 
logo. [Securi d industrial productivity: Experi- 
ences and pros ves of a psychologist.] Contributi 
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dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1962, No. 25, 351-373.— 
Industria! accidents result from a chain of causes and 
motivations resulting from an interaction of elements 
in the work situation and in the worker's personality, 
—L. L'Abate. 

10208. Robinson, H. Alan; Connors, Ralph P. 
& Robinson, Ann H. Job satisfaction researches 
of 1963. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1964. 43(4), 
360-366.—An annual review of job satisfaction re- 
search and the 22nd in a series. [t covers reports 
published in 1963 plus earlier studies not previously 
dealt with. The format—findings and conclusions; 
topics investigated; per cent dissatisfied; current 
emphases, and summaries of studies—has become 
standard in this yearly presentation.—R. J. Baldauf. 

1909, Saleh, Shoukry D., & Otis, Jay Ն. (On- 
tario Dept. Civil Service, Canada) Age and level of 
job satisfaction. Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17 
(4), 425-430.—Samples of 50-58 yr old male man- 
agers ranked their job satisfaction during 5 age pe- 
riods. The results show that the level of job satis- 
faction increases in the 1st 4 periods (up to age 60) 
and then declines in the terminal period (age 60 to 
65). The increases were attributed to the improved 
general adjustment to life which comes with increased 
age. The decline in the preretirement period was ex- 
plained by the blockage of the channels for self-actual- 
ization and psychological growth and was related to 
the decline in physical health.—4. Տ. Thompson. 

10910. Vitrotti, Giorgio. Metodologia e primi 
risultati di un'inchiesta sul "morale" dei dipendenti 
di un'organizzazione burocratica. [Methodology 
and first results of an inquiry on the “morale” of em- 
ployees in a burocratic organization.] Riv. Psicol. 
Soc., 1964. 31(2-3), 133-159.—Workers' morale can- 
not be separated from organizational structure and 
functional directives as they are perceived by the 
employees.—L. L’Abate. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


10911. Blake, R. R., Mouton, Jane S., & Sloma, 
M (Scientific Methods, Inc. բայա Tex.) The 
union-management intergroup ratory. Jour- 
nal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1965, 1. 25-57. 
--1ո an effort to eliminate conflict and tensions be. 
tween union and management, a 2-day union-manage- 
ment laboratory was set up. Images of each group, 
attitudes, assumptions, values. misunderstandings and 
goals were examined within each group first. then 
jointly by both groups. This procedure elped union 
and management representatives to get beneath the 
issues and concern themselves with the intergroup 
relationships. Areas of misunderstandings and sources 
of tension were identified, some of them resolved, thus 
permitting a more effectvie handling of specific prob- 
lems.—R. Naar. 

10912, Carron, Theodore J. Human relations 
training and attitude change: A vector analysis. 
Personnel Psychology, 1964, 17(4), 403-422.—The 
Leadership Opinion Questionnaire and the F-Scale 
were given to an experimental and control group of 
supervisors before and after training in human rela- 
tions and after a 17-mo follow-up. Vector geometry 
was used to analyze the changes in scores and a sig- 
nificant change from authoritarian to democratic at- 


titudes was found in th i v 
Ühompson. e experimental group.—4. S. 
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10913. Emery, F. E, & E L. The causal 
texture of Human 
Relations, 1 (I), 21-32.—Enviroemental con- 
texts of are 


tention to; acit aba, Mu ea ing cx- 
E a 
(b) placid, cl environment; (c) disturbed- 
reactive environment; and ad]. II- 


. W. Meissner. 


10914, Malt, Lillian G. Improving m 
ance: Role in - 


playing management 
visory training. Personnel Management, 1 
(371), 45-49.—Supervisors of retail sales 
observe and criticize we enactment of a 


own per i 

groups which have observed the 
sequent criticism, and finally 

the role players to their comments. 


of supervisory 
to be achieved —A. R. Howard. 


10915. Marin, այտ Ք. (U. Rochester) An 
objective cri for research managers: A criti- 
ue. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(2), 


ish P. — »- iw 
Railwa erson: anagement, 
(371), 12164 reduction in 


workers beyond age 
10917. Moffie, Dannie J., Calhoun, 
O’Brien, James K. (U. North Carolina) 
tion of a management development 
sonnel Psychology, 1964, 17(4), 431 


Evalua- 
Per- 


end-of-course questionnaire the participants 

that they considered the training worthwhile and " 
plicable. No changes or group differences were 
served in performance on a test of critical thinking 
or on problems similar to those used in the course. 
The management considered the course to be useful 
in developing techniques applicable to everyday situa- 
tions in the plants.—4. S. Thompson. 

10918. Rubington, E. (Rutgers U.) Organiza- 
tional strains and key roles. Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 1965, 9(4), 350-369.—Shelter House 
social structure is very complex. This paper deals 


39: 10913-10921 
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rewarded activi tended to be low, sugpaning հար 
1 rawford. 


10921. Wager, L. W. (U. Washington) Leader- 
hierarchical influence, and 


role obligations. Administrative Science անո էվ 
1965. 9(4), 391-420.—Effectiveness of a supervisory 
leadership style has been claimed contingent upon the 
supervisor's potential influence in the hierarchical 
system, But empirical and theoretical specification of 
these claims are notably lacking and the precise nature 
of the linkage between the style of leadership and 
hierarchical influence variables remains to be estab- 
lished. The results of this study show the supportive 
style of leadership to be a more powerful variable 
than hierarchical influence in contributing to the ful- 
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fillment of supervisory role obligations. L. Craw- 


ford. 
Enciwexmne PsycuoLocv 


10922. Conrad, R, & Longman, D. J. A. (Ap- 
ied Psychol Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) 
tandard iter versus chord keyboard: An 


experimental comparison. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(1), 
77-88.—An alpha-numeric data input keyboard is 
described which, by utilizing chords oí 2 keys per 
character, minimizes the reach movements which are 
an intrinsic feature of typewriting. An experiment 
was carried out in which 2 groups of postmen were 
trained for 7 wk., 1 group on the chord keyboard, the 
other on a standard typewriter. The results showed 
that the chord group became "operational" about 2 
Wk. sooner than the typists. Beyond that point, im- 
provement rates could be reasonably regarded as 
parallel, with the typists a little slower than the chord 
group with little difference in accuracy, other than 
that attributable to the special experimental condi- 
tions.—Journal abstract, 


10923. Safaryan, S. N. Pervaya leningradskaya 
konferentsiya po problemam inzhenernoi psikho- 
logii [First Leningrad conference on problems oí 
engineering psychology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 1, 186-189.—A report on a conference on engi- 
neering psychology, held in Leningrad June 23 to 24, 
1964, in which 120 reports by psychologists, mathe- 
maticians, engineers, and physiologists were pre- 
sented.—L. Zusne. 


Displays 


10924. Ahlmark, Gosta, & Murrell, K. Բ. ԷԼ 
Laboratory studies of repetitive work: III. Skills 
involved in reading meters. Ergonomics, 1965, 8 
(1), 89-92—The idea that operatives engaged on 
repetitive tasks involving classifying components by 
reading a meter can learn to make decisions from the 
needle movement has been investigated. Results ob- 
tained confirm that it is possible to do this with con- 
sequent increase in performance.—Journal abstract. 


10925. Elias, Merrill F., Snadowsky, Alvin M., 
& Rizy, Edward F. (Rome Air Development Cent.) 
The relation of number of scan lines per symbol 
height to recognition of televised alphaneumerics. 
USAF RADC TDR No. 64-433. 20 p.—To deter- 
mine the effect of symbol resolution on the recognition 
of alphanumeric symbols displayed on a television 
screen (video tube), 10 Ss were repeatedly exposed 
to symbols under 9 conditions of symbol resolution. 
Results indicated that, depending upon its unique con- 
figuration, a symbol will require a greater or fewer 
number of scan lines than another to be correctly 
identified; and, for most symbols, a resolution as low 
as 3 or 4 scan lines is not adequate for acceptable ac- 
curacy of identification under controlled laboratory 
conditions.—M. F. Elias. 


10926. Hammer, Charles H., & Ringel, Seymour. 
(Support Systems Res. Lab., Washington, D. C.) 
Coding updated alpha-numeric information in in- 
dividual and group displays. USA PRO Tech. Res. 
N ote, 1964, Note 151, 28 p.—The findings of 2 related 
studies designed to evaluate the effects of conspicuity 
coding of updated alpha-numeric information and to 
compare the relative effects of individual and Group 
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displays support the incorporation and use of coding 
capabilities in current and proposed command sys- 
tems.—U $4 PRO. 

10927. Hsu Lien-tsung, Yang Te-chuang, & 
Wang Tsi-chih. (Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
China) Stimulus-response compatibility and effi- 
ciency of information transmission. Scientia 
Sinica, 1964, 13(6), 1015-1017.—Since 1 of the prob- 
lems, which should always be considered in the dis- 
play design of an automatic control system, is the 
relationship between signals (stimuli) and controls 
(reaction keys), 2 stimulus-response compatibility 
patterns were tested as part of a study to discover 
an optimum stimulus-response compatibility assuring 
the efficiency of information transmission.—/. D 
London. 

10928. Miehle, W., & Siegel, A. I. Extension 
of the display evaluative index (DEI) technique 
to multioperator situations. Wayne, Pa.: Applied 
Psychol. Services, 1965. v, 52 p.—The DEI tech- 
nique was extended so as to be applicable to multi- 
operator as well as to unioperator systems, To this 
end, 3 additional principles were added to the 10 
already encompassed within the technique. The multi- 
operator extension was applied to 2 separate equip- 
ment systems, The obtained results are described and 
the implications of employing the technique are dis- 
cussed.—P. Federman. 

10929. Mudd, S. A. (Purdue U.) Experimental 
evaluation of binary pure-tone auditory displays. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(2), 112-121. 
— The frequency, intensity, duration, and interaural 
difference (direction) dimensions of pure tone were 
evaluated singly and in combination at 3 comparable 
levels of discriminability in order to determine their 
relative effectiveness as binary curing stimuli for an 
instrument monitoring task. The use of such signals 
decreased search time and reduced (Ss') tendencies 
to be differentially attentive to the various sectors of 
the information display. No further reduction in 
search time occurred with 3- and 4-dimensional dis- 
plays than with 2-dimensional displays. Frequency 
proved to be the most effective dimension for purposes 
of cuing. Intensity was least effective. Direction 
and Duration were of moderate effectiveness.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10930. Popescu-Neveanu, E. Studiul procesului 
de receptionare a schemelor figurative si simbolice 
folosite la tabloul de comandă. [Study of the proc- 


ess of recognition of figurative and s bolical schemes 
used on the control board.] dog 


10931. Rogers, James Օ., Detambel, Marvin ԷԼ, 
Shared spectrum display en- 


have been excluded from the ambient light. The re- 
sulting tinted illumination is matched in brightness to 
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a standard white light by experimental Ss, and stim- 
ulus threshold measurements made as 5 function of 


previ ished measure- 
ments. (24 ref.)—USAF ESD. 
e 
(Tufts U.) of display tion in com- 
erage . Perce, Motor Skills, 
965, 20(1), —4 male Ss performed com- 
pensatory tracking for 20 2-min trials on each of 4 
displays differing in the degree of A of 2 
input signals and in the presence or of a 


7 


integrated display 
The interference task lowered 


significant—Journal abstract. 

10933. Siegel, Arthur L, & Federman, Philip. 
(Applied Psychol. Services, Wayne, Pa.) — 
ment of a paint scheme for increasing aircraft 
tectability and visibility. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1965, 49(2), 93-105.—5 studies were per- 
formed in order to derive a paint coloration scheme 
which will allow maximum aircraft visibility and de- 
tectability. It was found that maximum visi ity may 
be expected from a large, squarelike, un fluores- 
cent red-orange area and a secondary area possessing 
color and brightness contrast with the fluorescent red- 
orange.—Journal abstract. 

eenegen BING a, Rizy, Edward * & 
Elias, Merrill F. ome Air Development C. 
Mi tion in color additive displays. USA! 
RADC TDR No. 64-488. 26 p.—The relationship 
between misregistration in color additive displays and 
viewer formance was studied. In the Ist experi- 
ment, Ss identified the colors of simple geometric 
forms which were presented one at a time. A E 
eg increase in response time was found from 

5% misregistration to 100% misregistration. The 
2nd experiment was designed to be more generalizable 
to operational displays. 36 alphanumeric symbols 
were presented simultaneously in 7 colors with an 
additive color projector similar to those used in com- 
mand and control systems. Using an accuracy-speed 
composite score as a performance measure, results 
similar to the 1st experiment were obtained.—M. F. 


Elias. 
Controls 


10935. Burke, D., & Gibbs, C. B. (Defence Res. 
Med. Lab, Toronto, Canada) A comparison of 
free-moving and pressure levers in a positional 
controlsystem. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(1), 23-29.—10 
Ss were used in comparative tests of pressure and 
free-moving control levers in a task of pursuit track- 
ing, using a positional control system with zero lag. 
Pressure control was superior to the free-moving 
lever at the p < 0.01 level of confidence. Data are 
provided on the Ss' delays in responding to a step 
change of uniform velocity.—Journal abstract. 


39: 10932-10939 


Sep & Lecmusry 


Թորո», Accents, Sarery 

10936. Benton, J. L. Mills, L, Hartman, K. J. 
& c9. (U. Southern California Sch. Med.) 
Auto չ evaluation of useful 
criteria. JAMA, 1961, 176(5), 419-423.—Physical, 
psychological, opthalmological, and reaction time tests 
were conducted on 331 drivers of an amateur sports 
car racing club. Dessin ating ad fhe most 
value in differentiating between safe and unsafe 
drivers during a 7 race season. 10 personality traits 
measured by the Guilford-Christensen- “Dy- 
namic Factors (DF) Opinion Survey” were corre- 
lated to an index of safe driving. Lack of cultural 
conformity was significantly associated with a high 
degree of driving errors, An hypothesized U-shaped 
distribution of test scores was supported because both 
extremely high scores and extremely low scores were 
most related to frequency of unsafe driving. (16 ref.) 
X. J. Hartman, 


Png Ghosh, 3 & Gm R. C. (Indian 
, Kharagpur l motor 
nal of Applied +< éi 065, A 10-16.—2 tests 
measuring motor (Penn Bi-manual Test and 
Nail Board Test) and 2 tests measuring perceptual 
speed (scoring test and cancellation test) were ad- 
ministered to 68 male skilled workers into 4 
բա» control, low accident, middle accident, and 
ich accident). The differences in mean scores for 
both the tests were tested for significance. All the 
t-ratios were insignificant except in 1 case where the 
difference, i.e., the means of Bi-manual test for control 
and low accident group was significant at 1% 
. This difference was not in the expected direc- 
tion according to Drake's hypothesis, as the control 
group had higher motor speed in comparison to the 
accident group. Groups rated from the highest to 
the lowest for the motor speed showed zero (contro!) 
gri having the highest motor speed followed by 
middle, high and low accident groups.—U. Pareek. 
10938. Kikuchi, T. (Ibaragi U., Japan) A scor- 
ing method of Rorschach test and Levy movement 


ess in 
motor driver. 


prising 2 groups—an accident prone group and a 
nonacci prone . The results indicated that 
there were more frequent shading and color responses 
in the Rorschach cards and a greater number of failed 
cases in the Levy movement cards for the accident 
prone group.—P. Federman. 

10939. Krikler, Berenice. (St. George's Hosp., 
London) A preliminary psychological assessment 
of the skills of motor racing drivers. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111 (471), 192-194.—5 of the 
foremost British Grand Prix Motor Racing drivers 
were compared with 5 ordinary drivers of above aver- 
age intelligence. Mean WAIS for drivers was 122, 
and comparisons on track tracer, simple reaction time, 
and other tests are reported. Their performances on 
the Porteus Mazes suggested control and lack of im- 
pulsivity, and control is assumed to be a prime per- 
sonality characteristic of racing drivers—the need to 
be in control, even at the limits of physical capacity 
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e " 
EDITORIAL NOTE ing classification categories. These were compared 


m sois — in the e. - of this 
volume on discontinuing coverage issertation 
Abstracts has been revised. We are returning to our 
previous policy and will cover dissertations by cita- 
tion, beginning with this issue, Back issues of Dis- 
sertation Abstracts will be included to prevent any 
gaps in our coverage. 


ERRATA 


In Abstract 5795 the authors' names should read 
Golomb and Wijsenbeek, respectively. 

In Abstract 5928 the author's name should read 
Kubovi. 

In the following abstracts published in Volume 39 
cross references are listed for Volume 38. In 
case the cross reference refers to Volume 39: 1379, 
1753, 2790, 2802, 2803, 2818, 2821, 2848, 2882. 


GENERAL 
10946. Bergin, Allen E. (Teachers Coll. Colum- 
bia U.) Psychology as a science of inner - 


tion is still in use under various aliases because it 
yields data unobtainable in any other way. A modern- 
ized introspective methodo! must take cognizance 
of the fact that verbal vior refers to actual 
internal phenomena and must focus attention on the 
Deng: themselves rather than the reporting be- 

vior. To a greater extent than is usually ap- 
preciated social psychology, the study of perception, 
personality, and motivation consist in the ana yss of 
experimential factors. A fuller realization of what 
is actually being done in psychology might lead us to 
accept experience as a primary phenomenon measur- 
able in terms of overt observables.—F. T. Severin. 


10947. Borko, Harold. A factor analytically 


derived classification system for psychological re- 
ports. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 (2), 393- 


406.—A sample of approximately 1 cts was 
obtained from Psychological Ab. d key- 
punched for computer processing. ed upon a 
frequency distribution s in these abstracts, 
150 tag-terms were ed. These terms were in- 
tercorrelated on the basis օք their co-occurrence in 

factor 


documents, and the resulting matrix 
analyzed. The factors were interpreted as represent- 


with, and shown to be similar to, the APA classifica- 


tion system, The study demonstrates that it is pos- 
sible to determine the basic dimensions of a collection 
of documents by an lysis of the words used in 


men, tended to choose "together" and 
greater willingness to switch from "alone" 
" when "alone" was their original choice.— 


Villa, E. 
h 


„Dukes, William Բ. (U. California, Davis) 
N= I. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64 (1), 74-79.— 
Studies focused on the behavior of only 1 individual 
are examined. Despite the limitation on 
inherent in = a 1 attest pi 
importance in istory of psy . There 
quency in modern psychology is , together with 
their distribution across major topics. The usefulness 
of an N of 1 in research is vi as extending beyond 
the single-case studies of clinician and personologists. 
E ENEE hen, for the 
function considered, int ject variability is low, 
when opportunities for observing a gi 
events are limited, and when a su 
relationship is questioned the ined evidence 
is negative. (51 ref.) —Jott abstract. 


10951. Fuchs, H. S., Valbracht, J. & Hore- 
man, H. W. (Inst. Perceptie Onderzoek, Eindhoven, 
Netherlands) The -pro r: A tachisto- 


scopic device programmed ched tape. Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1968, 72(2), 373-381.—A 
device is described ing i itive ex- 
posure of different combina! ymbols. The 
combinations contain a fixed imum number (5 in 
text) of symbols whereas each symbol can be chosen 
as 1 out of a fixed number (32 in text) of items. The 
contents of the combinations are ëch by 
means of a punched tape—Author abstract. 

10952, Kennedy, Carroll E. (Kansas State Ս.) 
“Aft e Fall”: One man’s look at his human 
nature. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12 
(2), 215-216. $ 
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10253. Kovac, D. CEE) — gi: Deg 
contemporary pro ratisiava, zechoslo- 
vakaia: SAV, 1962. 118 p. 


10954. Krinchik, E. P. & Levko, A. N. (Dept. 
Psychol. Moscow State U.) Ustroistvo dlya avto- 
maticheskoi zapisi binarnoi posledovatel'nosti 
zvukovykh razdrazhitelei na magnitifone. [Ap- 
paratus for automatic tape recording of binary se- 
quences of auditory stimuli.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1965, No. 2, 155-157.—An electronic system is 
described which permits binary tape recording of 
sequences of sound-generator produced auditory 
stimuli of durations up to 10 sec. and of silent in- 
tervals of up to 20 sec.—L. Zusne. 


10955. Ligon, E. M. Blueprint for a research 
design. Character Potential, 1964, 2(3, 4), 94-177. 
—This whole issue is devoted to a description of the 

rojected research program of the Character Research 
Protect for the next decade. A research design is 
spelled out for the exploration of character growth 
which the author anticipates will have the character- 
istics of a “breakthrough.” The exposition of the 
design is organized around 2 main topics: theoretical 

ramework, research-design tools, and appropriate re- 

search setting. The concepts discussed are supported 
throughout by theoretical and empirical research pre- 
sented by members of the Character Research Project 
staff.—WW. T. Penrod. 

10956. Mather, Kenneth. Human Diversity. 
NYC: Free Press, 1965, 126 ք. $5.95.— Presented 
from the point of view of a geneticist, the environ- 
mental, genetical, and social causes of human di- 
versity; their actions, interactions and the role of 
natural selection are discussed. The contents are: 
The Study of Diversity; Causes of Diversity: The 
Environment, Genes and Diversity; Mutation and 
Selection: Radiation and Medicine; Polymorphisms ; 
Blood Characters ; Continuous Variation; Intelligence ; 
Social Transmission and Social Evolution; The Inter- 
play of Genetical Differences and Social Development. 
—K. T. West. 

10957. Merleau-Ponty, M. Les Sciences de 
l'homme et la phenomenologie. [Sciences of man 
and phenomenology.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1964, 
18(3-6), 141-170.—Merleau-Ponty's course at the 
Sorbonne on behavioral sciences and phenomenology 
as summarized by his students and reviewed by him- 
self.—R. Naar. 

10958. Rashkis, H. A. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst.) On being serious. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(5), 520-523.—Excessive 
seriousness is described in 2 patients, a middle-aged 
man and a young boy. In the Ist case, seriousness 
resulted from unusual emotional demands by the 
parent of the opposite sex; in the 2ոմ, the symptom 
resulted from strong identification with a very serious 
father. The doctor often becomes serious in his 3rd 
year of medical school, through anxiety and identifica- 
tion with his teachers. The young psychiatrist often 
sees himself as a serious figure, but appropriate 
seriosuness depends on the depth and variety of his 
life experiences. JAMA. 

10959. Stone, L. A., & Sinnett, E. R. (Kansas 
State U.) An attempt to identify the perceived 
gender of a state university. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 212), 230-231- 46 female and 
52 male college students rated 5 concepts on 10 
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semantic differential dimensions. Sex did not account 
for any meaningful variation. The only masculine 
distance mean which was greater than the feminine 
distance mean was with the evaluation factor and 
in all other cases the male and father distance means 
were smaller than the female and mother means. 
The findings supported previous findings that Kansas 
State University is a masculine institution.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

10960, Wheelock, Louis F. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Rare books and manuscripts of 
the Menninger Foundation. Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, 1965, 29(3), 159-162.—The Ist article 
of a planned series on the collection pertaining to 
the history of medicine, with special attention to 
psychiatry and psychology. Rare volumes on witch- 
craft are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


OBITUARIES 


Hisrony & BIOGRAPHY 


10961. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont) 
Sensus privatus versus sensus communis. Journal 
of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 48-50.—A 
recent translation of Kant's views about mental dis- 
orders, made from the original edition of his works, 
appears to establish a direct line from Kant to Adler. 
—4A. R. Howard. 

10962. Bender, Donald. (San Jose State Coll.) 
The development of French anthropology. Jour- 
nal of the History of Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1 (2), 
139-151.—C. M. Franks. 

10963. Berry, Mildred F. Historical vignettes of 
leaders in speech and hearing: II. Aphasia. ASHA, 
1965, 7(2), 35-37.—Brief biographies of Broca, 
Charcot, Kussmaul, and Wernicke.—M. F. Palmer. 

10964. Bolgar, Hedda. (Cedars-Sinai Med. Cent., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Karl Buhler: 1879-1963. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 674- 
678.—Buhler was born near Heidelberg, Germany, of 
a farm family. For a short time he practiced medi- 
cine as a ship’s doctor. The years of World War I 
stimulated his interest in applied psychology. His 
years in Vienna represent the most productive and 
satisfying of his career. He was imprisoned by the 
Nazis for having supported the anti-Nazi Austrian 
government. He was eventually brought to the U. Տ. 
Buhler was always fascinated by the capacity of living 
organisms to make new connections and to create 
new forms. An account of his life must, among 
other things, convey his impact as a teacher.—R, D 
Nance. 

10965. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard Մ) The 
historical background for national trends in psy- 
chology: Remarks of discussant, Journal of the 
History of Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 102), 188. 
The most notable national difference lies at present 
along the dimension that extends from free theorizing 
to rigorous observation, the dimension from Ver- 
stehen to physicalism, in the order, Germany, Great 
Britain, France, U.S, and USSR.”—C. M. Franks. 

10966. Cardno, James A. (U. Tasmania) Vic- 
torian psychology : A biographical approach. 
Journal of the History of Behavioral S ciences, 1965, 
1(2), 165-177.—A quantitative technique is described 
for the rapid survey of an era. Following the desig- 
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nation oí Victorian contributors ychology 
lected central figures in the — — 
contrasted with pre · Victorian contributiomm. ( M. 


Franks, 
10967. Dallenbach, K. M. 
journal of the of iu 


: behavioral 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 674. 
—The publication of the new journal is announced 
for January 1, 1965, It is edited by Robert I. Wat- 
son of Northwestern — and is published by 
the Psychological Press of Brandon, Vermont. 
R. Nance. 

10968. Drever, James. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland 
The historical * for national trends in 
psychology: On non-existence of English 
associationism. Journal of the History of Behav- 
10701 Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 123-130.—Despite the 
fact that associationism first developed in the United 
Kingdom psychology in that country has never been 
associationist. Following a discussion of this para- 
doxical situation, it is suggested that associationism 
as an all embracing theory is virtually defunct in 
Britain and Western Europe. Of special interest is 
the comparison of James Mill's 3 criteria for the 
strength of an associative bond and Hull's 3 criteria 
of habit strength. It is suggested that we have but 
2 Marks of the same theory.—C. M. Franks. 

10969. Gray, P. H. The Morgan-Romanes con- 
troversy: A contradiction in history of com- 
parative psychology. Proceedings Վ the Montana 
Academy of Sciences, 1963, 23, 22 .—The his- 
torical Morgan-Romanes controversy is subjected to 
critical analysis and the effect on later behavioral 
sciences suggested —C. H. Ammons. 

10970. Grossman, Carl M., & Sylva. 
The wild analyst: The life and work of Georg 
Groddeck. NYC: George Braziller, 1965. 222 p. 
$5.00.—“Ist extensive account in any language of 
Groddeck's life—his ba: , methods, and as yet 


h ckground 
"* little known relation to Freud and the golden age of 


the psychoanalytic movement. He contributed sub- 
stantially to the development of psychoanalysis,” al- 
though it was not psychoanalysis that interested him 
but “the man afflicted by disease. In his private 
clinic he healed ‘incurables’ of every sort for over 
30 yr. not as a psychoanalyst but as a physician. 
It was only in the hope of healing their physical ail- 
ments that he first considered psychoanalysis. Like 
any original, he aroused prejudice and suspicion, 
Medical science and the struggling psychoanalytic 
movement were equally uneasy about him, for his 
methods were irregular, intuitive, imaginative in the 
extreme." Imagination was the dominant element 
in his clinical methods as well as his personality, and 
his writings—particularly The Book of the It—have 
impressed a wide variety of readers. (4 p. bibliogr.) 
—J. D. Fuschini. 

10971. Hartmann, ԷԼ, Kris, E., & Loewenstein, 
R. M. Papers on psychoanalytic psychology. 
Psychological Issues, 1964, 4(2), 1-20. 

10972. Harvey, O. J. (U. Colorado) The his- 
tory of psychology as sociology of thoughts. 
Journal of the History of Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 
1(2), 196-202.—Without implying that psychological 
thought is determined solely by the Zeitgeist attention 
is called to certain possible effects on the thought and 
behavior of psychologists that result from the norms, 


H 


39: 10967-10977 


10973, Joshi, Meera. (Ս. Saugar, India) 
Freud's place in of science. Madhya 
Bharati, 1960, 9(1A), ma has had a 
great impact on modern thought. is princi, 
"have Ge «Տար: ychology cl to p 
Hindu Ps; of Vedanta and Yoga-Sutras of 


Patanjali in implications."—U, Pareek. 

10974, Kempf, Edward ). Abraham Lincoln's 
philosophy of common sense: An ana l biog- 
raphy of a great mind. NYC: New York Acad. 
Sci, 1965, xxiv, 1443 p, $30.— This illustrated, 3. 
volume study is the 1st analytical biography describ- 
ing those aspects of Lincoln's life, that most deter- 
mined the effect of the head injury received in 
childhood, on his brain, face, behavior and philoso- 
phy. Much of his peculiar vacillation and anxiety 
over decisions of personal and national importance 
is attributable to this accident and the resulting 
cerebral lesion, as the loss of various loved ones was 
for his chronic melancholy. “To keep his mind 
working at a highly attentive sensory discriminating 
level, he had to keep himself involved in emotionally 
stimulating situations by cultivating exciting social 
interests and objectives." His practice of self- 
determination and honest self-expression enabled him 
to maintain self-confidence, self-respect, and control 
over mind and emotions. To stress the importance 
of social interaction in the development of mind and 
personality, analytical biographical sketches of per- 
sons, closely associated with Lincoln, are included, 
which make the book interesting for its insights into 
human behavior in general and that of Lincoln in 
particular. J. A. Licker. 

10975. Lewis, A . (Inst. Psychiat, U. Lon- 
don, England) Pe Ra: Innovator and battler. 
Journal of the History of Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 
1(2), 178-190.—An evaluative review of the Fp 
atric and societal accomplishments of J. C. Reil 
(1759-1813). —C. M. Franks, 


10976. M „ Wolfgang. (Ս. Munster, Ger- 
many) The histo i for na 
trends in օ logy. Jowr- 


nal of the History of Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 
109-115.—A discussion of the traits common to - 
man psychology, their sociohistorical origins and 
their integration into the present academic scene. 
There has been a reaction against Wundtian atomism 
and associationism.—C. M. Franks. 

10977. Peters, R. Տ. (Ed.) Bretts history of 
psychology. (2nd Ed.) Cambridge: Massachusetts 
Inst. Tech., 1965. 778 p. $3.95.—In this abridged 
l-volume edition alterations have been made, and 
major sections of the original Brett which were 
omitted in the Ist edition have been included. The 
contents include: Theory, Policy, and Technology; 
Pre-Socratic Speculation; The Sophists, Socrates, 
and Consciousness of Method; Plato and the Start of 
the Rationalist Tradition; Aristotle’s Modification 
of Rationalism; Development of the Ethico-Religious 
Tradition (Pre-Christian) ; Development of the 
Ethico-Religious Tradition (Christian) ; Reinterpre- 
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servationalist Tradition; becomes 
Conscious; Inroads of and Biology ; 
Twenticth-Century Theories. —J. D. Fuschini. 

109078. Reuchlin, M. (Inst. Nat. d'Etude Travail 
d'Orientation Professionnelle, Paris, France) The 
historical f 


lor trends in psy- 

: France. Journal of the History of Behav- 

ioral Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 115-123.—The develop- 
ment of French psychology from the theoretical 
— — — via the 
rigorous psychophysiology of Piéron.—C. M. Franks. 

10979. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New 
York, Downstate Med. Cent.) Reevaluation of 
Freud's abandonment hypothesis. Journal History 
Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 191-195.—Fol- 
lowing a historical examination of the pertinent 
events it is suggested that the key to Freud's aban- 
donment of hypothesis may be found in his great 
ambition and drive for prestige, in his striving for 

iginality and his desire to make a name for him- 
self Freud, in his wish for recognition and the 
need to stand alone in his achievements, had of neces- 
sity to abandon a tradition - bound S which already 
had a line of outstanding leaders identifed with it. 
—C. M. Franks. 

10980. Shaffer, Lawrance F. (Teachers Coll. 
Columbia U.) Frederic Lyman Wells: 1884-1964. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 679- 
682.—Wells first attended school in Germany. After 
receiving his Ph.D. degree, he assumed the role of a 
clinical psychologist and maintained this throughout 
his career, From 1905 to 1956, he was the author 
of some 150 articles and monographs and of 4 books. 
Freud's early work received his attention. Wells 
helped to establish a relationship between general 
psychology and certain concepts adapted from psycho- 
analysis. He wrote extensively on the role of the 
clinical psychologist and after his retirement in 1950 
| on: to write for a time in psychology.—R. D. 

ance. 


E Watson, Robert I. (Northwestern Ս.) 


err om Ae ի 
logy: tates. Jon of t is- 
tory of 3 Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 130-138.-- 


2 ont of 3 ee live and work in the ՍՏ. 
6 out of 10 American psychologists are primarily 
concerned with the applications of psychology. De- 
terminism, naturalism, physicalism and monism, al- 
though very much operative, are judged to incite 
relatively little opposition. Functionalism, opera- 
tionalism, quantification, hypothetico-deductivism, 
environmentalism, and nomotheticism are likewise 
dominant, but there are counter-prescriptions which 
tend to oppose them."—C. M. Franks. 

10982. Witkin, Herman A. (State Ս. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) Heinz Werner: 1890-1964. 
Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 307-328—An 
eulogy followed by a complete listing of Dr. Werner's 
publications.—Y. A. Glebas. 

10983. Wolff, Kurt H. (Brandeis U.) Ernst 
Grunwald and the sociology of knowledge: A 
collective venture in interpretation. Journal of the 
History of Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 152-164. 
A textual and historical examination of Grunwald's 
sociology of knowledge.—C. M. Franks. 
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10984, Antsiferova, L. Լ (Inst. Phi 


hy, 
USSR Acad. Sci., Moscow) Neobikhevioristi 


kaya teoriya myshleniya i operatornaya kontsept- 
Anm Piazhe. (The neo-behavioristic theory 
of thinkin 


and the concept of ae of Jean 
Piaget.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 165-172, 
—The concept of thinking is discussed as an example 
of the trend of the last decade toward rapprochement 
of the most divergent lines of Western psychological 
thought and the attempts to formulate a unified psy- 
chological theory. rk Hull's neobehavioristic 
theory is discussed, with particular emphasis on the 
concept of fractional anticipatory goal responses, as 
well as ք, E. Berlyne's attempt to bring together 
Hull's notions of reinforcement and Piaget's concept 
of cognitive operations to formulate a unified theo 
of cognitive processes. It is concluded that Berlyne's 
attempt shows that within the neobehavioristic school 
antibehavioristic and antipositivistic positions are 
maturing and taking hold.—L. Zusne. 

10985. Asher, James J. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Toward a neo-field theory of behavior. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1964, 4(2), 85-94.—Theo- 
retical models in mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences permit a step by step algorithmic derivation of 
specific applications from general constructs. Ge- 
stalt psychology and S-R theory do not, nor should 
future theories be expected to do so. A more realis- 
tic goal of psychological models is to serve as heuris- 
tic stimulants to the invention of solutions. Discovery 
in the sense of elucidating already existing structures 
is a secondary goal. A schema is given for making 
the transfer from neofield theory to the solution of 
a complex problem such as achieving listening fluency 


in Japanese with 1-trial learning. F. T. Severin. 
10986. Bonner, Hubert. (Ohio Wesleyan U.) 
On being mindful of man: y toward a pro- 
active 
flin, 1965. xiii, 239 p. $4.50—“In its zeal for 
simplicity and measurement, psychology has divided 
man into part-functions, none of which is a meaning- 
ful description of the richness of the whole.” Man 
is a unique, open, and creative individual. The 
processes of intentionality and proaction, and the 
uniqueness of individual behavior compose the Leit- 
motiv of Bonner's thinking on psychological man. 
His proactive psychology is the interpretation of 
knowledge of man derived from empirical science, 
ontological analysis, and humanistic insight.—B, F. 
Lundquist. 
10987. Collier, Rex M. (VA Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) 1 The self concept in context of a holistic- 
organismic theory of consciousness. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 3-17.—The liv- 
ing organism is a semi-autonomous system. Minimal 
criteria to be met by the concept of a self are cited 
and related to the author's views. “The human self 
1s seen as a superstructure or even as an extrapola- 
tian of a vast biological heritage."—4. R. Howard. 


. 10988. Endler, N. S. (York U.) A behavioristic 
interpretation of the psychotherapy system of 
Karen Horney. nadiam Psychologist, 1965, 6a 
(2), 188-200.—By making Horney's concepts more 
explicit in terms of behavioral terminology, attitude 
change resulting from therapy may be made quanti- 
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fiable and hence 

ie provide a tet of the Horney was, 
10989, Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and 

ciety. e Ed.) NYC: W. W. Norton, 1964. us 

p. $6.50—2nd edition of a book originally pub: 

lished in 1950. Considered the best source for Erik- 

son's theories on childhood and eet: — E. M, 


Uprichard. 
10990. Gray, P. H. M 's Canon: 
in the history of . ro- 


25, 215-204. Celteal ee aD 
„ 219-224.—Cri a * C 

5 H. Zë 1 " 
afhankelijk van het ? Մ "field-dependents" 
— on the field?]  Gatwein, 1965, 13(3), 201- 


—The validity of Witkin's hesis of psy- 
chological differentiation (see 37: 819) was tested 
by 4 studies on social i the halo-effect of 


images in photos, estimation of 
intervals and estimation of ity of 
passport photos. The data for each study 
of the reactions of 2 groups of adults who were found 
to be “field-independent” and "feld-dependent" as 
determined by the "rod and frame test" and the 
"embedded figures test." 2 of the studies confirmed 
Witkin's hypothesis and two indicated the opposite, 


A more refined technique is before a defi- 
nite function can be ascribed to logical differ- 
entiation.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

10992. Horvath, William J. (U. Michigan) A 
mathematical model of tion in small 


among members of small discussion has been 
carefully studied in i es and his 
828 at — and by S! Mog . 
at Princeton. Stephan suggested could 

described by a simple exponential equation, which 
has intrigued mathematical be- 


gu ~ * 
cause of its apparent generality in providing a con- 
cise statement of ie d resul hi 
suggests that this result could be generated by a 
simple probabilistic process, which may have uses 
in other types of group interaction studies where an 
analogous structure prevails—G. F. Wooster. 
10993. Howard, Alan, & Scott, bet A. (U. 


may be only properly understood in terms of the total 
organism responding to its total environment. It is 
therefore the interrelationship of internal-external 
and symbolic-nonsymbolic environments, and of kinds 
of energy and resources, that understanding 
most, Only when conceptual barriers between re- 
search students of diverse training and interests are 
broken down, and cooperative research on the human 
organism as a total system is extensively undertaken, 
will the full significance of stress become clear.— 
G. F. Wooster. RK 

10994. Kaul, R. N. Freud's contribution to 
ethical theory. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(4), 
72-78.—Freud's contribution to ethical theory is 


a fem foundation an anti- t on 
biological ami scientific Therein lics the 
po of the genios of Freud." —D, Prager. 

1 Alfred. Uber Teilsysteme 
der — beia, psychologischen 
Theorie und 


չ ical theory 
and assesment.) Bern, Switzerland: Է Huber, 
| N 22 $624.—A brief discussion of the rela- 
tionship between psychodiagnostic methods, especially 
the. Rorschach, Le qn personality theories is followed 
by sections describing a dynamic conception of per- 
an experimental attempt at its 

o dominance construct, 
Kurt in and Richard "Yi 


4 . J. Hartman, 

10996. Nawas, M. Mike, & Platt, Jerome J. (U. 
Missouri) A future-oriented of 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1 21(1), M 
S7,—Theories of nosta! ori to the past or 
to present, have been proposed. The 
view nostalgia as an ex ion of concern over, or 
dread of, the future. Some research possibilities are 
cited.—4. R. Howard. 

10997, Nissen-Meyer, Sven. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Evalua of tests in medi- 
cal Biometrics, 1964, 20(4), 730-755.— 


cal diagnosis. The model is used to define some 
standard measures commonly in the evalua- 
tion of such tests and then to lyze certain prob- 


tion 

vidual Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 4447.—" Social in- 
terest" is an "uninspiring" translation of 
concept. "Interest appears too mild, volitional and 
intellectual; social too narrow, compliant and tethered 
by conventions and mores. Humanistic identifica- 
tion . . covers the intellectual, affective, and behav- 
ioral aspects of the optimal relationship to others, 
namely, understanding, empathizing with, and acting 
in behalf of others."—4. R. Howard. 


logical reformulation. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(1), 18-31.— This paper attempts to 
reconceptualize a number of human activities and 
behaviors that, collectively, have led Freud and many 
theorists since then to postulate unconscious proc- 
esses and mechanisms of repression. But the same 
observations which have been used as evidence for 
the unconscious and repression can be dealt with, 
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7 Science Sociale : box 
“ ie, 1964, , Presents a phi 
11001. Rom, Paul, & Ansbacher, Heinz Լ. An 
Adlerian case or a character by Sartre? Journal 
, 1965, 21(1), 32-40.— Paul 
ilbert, a character in Տ 's "Herostratus," is used 


. His independent arrival 
ychology, therefore, can be considered 
as a validation of Adler's concepts.—A. R. Howard. 
11002. Root, J. G. An application of symbolic 
toa Ն: Operations Research, 
1964, 12(4), 519-526.—"Given a set of jobs that 
be though not necessarily concur- 
rently, a set of resources to perform the jobs, a set 
of cost measures for the resources, and a set of re- 
the resources that may be used, the 
is to find a least-cost subset of 
that satisfies restrictions and is capable 
the jobs. This — : 
generali i minimizing a linear function o 
ject to Boolean restriction 
A ‘smallest’ complete set of solutions is 
that contains all optimal solutions."—M. R. 
11003. Ruesch, լ (Ս. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco) 


try. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(5), 501-509.--113 selected ref- 
through 


zations, communication networks, and situation. It 

revention of mental illness 
through a broad appr that involves, in addition 
to the patient, his relatives, coworkers, and the insti- 


11004. Skinner, B. F. Science & human be- 
havior. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 461 p. $295— 
A paperback edition of Skinner's 1953 book. (See 
28: 5139)—4. Ի. Greenwald. 

11005. Stark, Lawrence, & Dickson, James F. 
Behavioral modeling. Neurosciences Research Pro- 
gram Bulletin, 1965, 3(2), 12-20.—A summary of an 
NRP Work Session, held January 31-February 1, 
1964, and of subsequent discussions of NRP Asso- 
ciates. The Ist group of speakers represented the 
aspect of the behavioral modeling approach dealing 
with "artificial intelligence": the mechanical simula- 
tion of primarily human intellectual functions, such 
as problem-solving and pattern recognition, without 
imitation of actual brain structure or function, These 
models often incorporate known psychological and 
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physiological princi, and may provide clues for 
understanding — a Br behavior. The work 
of this Ist group of speakers illustrates the impres- 
sive progress made in this field in the 10 yr. of its 
existence, eg, A. Samuel: Checkers: A St in 
Machine Learning; M. Լ. Minsky: Heuristic Pro- 
ing; E. W. Paxson: Behavioral Problem- 
ving; P. Milner: Behavioral Models. The 2 last 
ones are psychological models —J. A. Lücker. 
11006. Tomkins, Silvan, (City U. New York) 
The psychology of know! Journal of Psy- 
chology, Lahore, 1964, 1(1), 1-31. 
11007, Walker, Edward L. E Michigan) 
lexity as a or a theory 
H w E choice. Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, 1964, 12, 47-97.—"Psychological com- 
plexity (characteristic of the event itself, the organ- 
ism's response") is presented as a potentially unify- 
ing concept in the study of behavior. It is assumed 
to be — with neural process and 
distingui from “stimulus complexity” (charac- 
teristic of the external stimulus and more or less 
independent of the individual organism). While ob- 
scure from a measurement viewpoint, such as drive 
and habit are, it is offered as a research strategy from 
which new insights into the traditional and well- 
worked area of deit are anticipated. Comments 
peg gos and F. A. Logan follow the paper. 


Prirosopuy 


11008, Fraisse, Ք. Approche scientifique des 
problémes psychologiques. [The scientific approach 
to 9 problems.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1964, 17(20), 1206-1214.—Time is the experience 
of change and the aim of psychology is to study 
behavior as it relates to such experience. Perception 

is characterized by the perception of dis- 
tinct events, their order of succession and the interval 
between events. We adapt to such "succession" on 
the sensorimotor level (classical and instrumental 
conditioning) and the level of 
stract notion of time). Genetic- experimental study 


aar. 

11009. Jaspers, Karl. Nietzsche. Tucson, Ariz.: 
U. Arizona Press, 1965. xiv, 490 p. $12.00.— This 
comprehensive survey is divided into 3 parts; 
Nietzsche's life, his basic thoughts, and his way of 
thinking, viewed within the entirety of his existence. 
In an attempt to understand the philosophy through 
a study of his biography, the historico-situational 
context and his writings, this book gives an insight 
into the torture and arrogance, the loneliness and 
insanity, the genius and the strength of both 
Nietzsche the man, and Nietzsche the philosopher.— 
E. M. Uprichard. 

11010. Rohner, P. Das Phänomen des Wollens. 
[The phenomenon of will] Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie, 1964, Suppl. 49, 92 p.—The 
problem of will is reintroduced both in a psychologi- 
cal and philosophical setting through the clarification 
and utilization of results of modern psychology. The 
book builds up as its basis the psychological concept of 
will, taken through a philosophical analysis. The re- 
sult is a basic contribution to the synthesis of empir- 
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bases and 


11011. Simondon, G. L'instinct [Inatincet. 
Bulletin de Prychologie, 1964, 18(1-2), P rr wa 
of instinct including : definition 


discussion 


discussion of the problems raised 
instinctive behavior. K. Neer. 


that has is roots in the dynaxion of գամել paye 
sexual relationships, man projects God out into 
nature as a security tion, and religion is a form 
of mass neurosis. V EE 
Christian anthropology, one that is post-F in 
its assessment of irrational man.—C, E. Kew. 
11014. Strommen, Merton. The relation of 
Christian theo to 


logy research. 

Religious Education, 1965, 60(3), 199-208—Ex- 

plores issues involved in a relation between Christian 

— and psychological measurement—S. A. 
ers. 


TISTICS 
Yi 


Sr. 
ETT u. M. neko- 
GN, deiner Բոնի 


sults of iologi zd pse ] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1 No. 2, 67-74.—A computer pro- 
gram (for a Soviet com ) for computing means, 
standard iations, correlation coefficients. for 


large quantities of data obtained in psycho- 
giereg experiments js described.—L. Zusne. 
11016. Bauer, R., NE & Ammons, 


Journal of Abnormal and Social 
ceedings of the Montana Academy of Sciences, 1963, 
23, 247-2 —“5 volumes of TEP (59-63) and 5 
volumes of JASP (61-65) were analyzed to deter- 
mine the frequency of reported use of various statis- 
tical procedures. In JASP, use of 1162 statistics 
was reported; in JEP, 897. Significantly different 
statistics were used in the 2 journals with signifi- 
cantly different frequencies. e mean number of 
different statistics per article was somewhat higher 
for the JASP. Both journals showed a trend toward 
the use of fewer kinds of statistics per article. Օք 
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for students, teachers, and textbook writer "—C. H 
Ammoni 
11017. Arne Hord, David J. & 


probit analysis, matura] extension 
idea of probit ana! 2 overcome d 
difficulty of a plot and does not involve 


excessive computational labor —Jewrwal abstract. 


11012. Tate, Merle W. (U. Pennsylvania) Sta- 
tistics in education and : . NYC: Mae- 


Statistics in E. ion, i 1955 by Mac- 
millan, this book is intended primarily as a text for 
a l-semester course for 
Numerous tical situations from 
illustrate application of techn. 
The use 0 is minimized. Statisti- 
cal ideas are a intuition and 


of personality trait adjectives, and judged how much 
they would like a person so described. 


order effect paradigm was set consisted 
of a sequence of high (or low) value adjectives; 
into this sequence a 3 low (or high) 


previously employed linear model for opinion change. 
—Journal abstract. 

11021. Edwards, Ward. (U. Michigan) Tacti- 
cal note on the relation between scientific and 
statistical hypotheses. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 
63(6), 400-402—Grant, Binder, and others have 
debated what should be the appropriate relationship 
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between — it — 
in and the classi- 

— customary — 


statistical inference. —Q CS 

violently biased against pothesis. 
— theorist will therefore associate his 
theory with the null hypothesis, while an enthusiast 
will not—and they 


Such 
not compare null with alternative 

, and so are in this respect unbiased.— 
Journal abstract. 


11022. Foa, Uriel G. (Israel Inst. Applied Social 
Res, Jerusalem) New developments in facet de- 
and Psychological Review, 1965, 
72(4), 262-274,—In multivariate research design the 
systematic definition of the set of variables in terms 
of more basic sets, the facets, leads to the prediction 
of the empirical interrelationship among the varia- 
bles. 2 principles are suggested for predicting the 
results from the facet structure of the variables: the 
principle of ES ER, —— semantic grec] 
components. iple of contiguity simply states 
that variables bs similar in their tice structure 
will also be more related empirically. This principle 
does not ide for a differentiation among facets 
in > yw relationship. A nonparametric 
approach to differentiation Ë Ge is provided 


by the more on concept of semantic principal 
component. ile the choice of a given facet design 


լ 


the investigator, it appears also էօ be related էօ the 
psychology of formation and to the influence 
oí on process. (19 ref.)—Jowrnal 


11023. Pollack, Irwin. (Ս. Michigan) Neu- 
r 


turn modify the conditions of the 3rd, etc. were ex- 
et tee 

in the psyc i ing y papers. 
The scaling methods of category —— category 
sorting. magnitude selection, and ideal selection were 
employed. The techniques were tested by deliber- 
ately introducing stimulus bias with sets of stimuli, 
sharply weighted in opposite directions, and deter- 
mining whether the iterative procedure would yield 
a single empirical scaling from both sets of stimuli. 
In most instances, the techniques of iterative experi- 
mentation were effective in getting rid of the effects 
of stimulus bias quickly. Exceptions to the general 
finding are sorting and selection methods with ex- 
tremely weighted or extremely narrow initial sets of 
stimuli. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


11024. Starkman, Stanley S. The use of simul- 
taneous replications as stability and validity in- 
dices of multiple regression equations. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1965. 33(4), 366-371--Ճ 
cross validation design for multiple regression prob- 
lems is presented which is more efficient than the 
replications, double cross-validation and traditional 
cross validation designs in certain cases. The design 
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consists in simultaneously obtaining stepwise T 

R's and proportion of variance for predictor 
—— from at € p «զրո from = 

rent population. Տ ity of variables in 2 out oi 

— provides ch in combining data to 
obtain new beta weights. Principles of random 
sampling and probability underlie the confidence de- 
cision. The other desi do not always offer clear 
cut criteria for this decision, The 3 criteria forming 
the basis of combining are: statistical signifi- 
cance of initial R's, stabiilty in rank order of varia- 
bles across samples, and congruity of proportion of 
true variance for each variable across samples.— 


G. F. Wooster. 
11025. Sutcliffe, J. Ք. (Ս. Sydney, Australia) 
A prol model for errors of classification: 


I. General considerations. Psychometrika, 1965, 
30(1), 73-96.—Treats the problem of error in classi- 
fication. Within an m-attribute classificatory system, 
an object's Km subclass is that subclass էօ which 
it is most allocated under repeated experi- 
mentally independent applications of the classificatory 
criteria. In terms, an error of classification is 
an atypical subclass allocation. This leads to defini- 
tion of probabilities O of occasional subclass member- 
e i probabilities T of typical subclass membership, 

probabilities E of error or, more generally, occa- 
sional subclass membership conditional upon typical 
subclass membership. In the relationship f: (O, T, E) 
the relative incidence of independent O, T, and E 
values is such that generally one can specify O values 
given T and E, but one cannot generally specify T 
and E values given O. Under the restrictions of 
homogeneity of E values for all members of a given 
typical subclass, mutual stochastic independence of 
errors of classification, and suitable conditions of 
replication, one can find particular systems O= 
f(T, E) which are solvable for T and E given O. 
A minimum of 3 replications of occasional classifica- 
tion is necessary for a solution of systems for mar- 
ginal attributes, and a minimum of 2 replications is 
needed with any cross-validation. Although for such 
SEN 1 can always specify T and E values given 

values, the solution is unique for dichotomous 
systems only.—Journal abstract. 


Formulas & Calculations 


11026. Baggaley, Andrew R. (Temple U.) 
Matrix derivation of multiple correlation. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1965, 33(4), 403-404.— 
In many textbooks on statistics for students in the 
behavioral sciences, a rather full discussion can be 
found of the type of problem situation and assump- 
tions involved in multiple correlation. The “normal 
equations” are presented without derivation as well 
as computational techniques for solving these equa- 
tions to obtain constants for a regression equation. 
Thus, students of behavioral science are supplied 
with a formal derivation of the normal equations 
expressed in terms of matrix algebra to fill this 
logical gap."—G. F. Wooster. 


11027. Beaty, William E., & Shaw, Marvin E. 
Hi prohibits M 1 of social interaction 
earning. Journal of Psychology, 

1965, 59(2), 299-306.— Phe approximate-randomiza- 
tion test can be used as the only nonparametric test of 
complex interactions available thus far, If means 
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are compared, randomization tests require assemp- tistical inference peychonmetric inference 
tion of an interval scale of measurement. Trans- tor analysis. LL my ery Bee 
formation to ranks gives an approximation of a  asalysis (CFA), š fundamental statistical method 
rank-order me — dree of factoring, a mew metho! of factor amalysis based 
Author abstract, upon the c concept i 


11028. — . P. (U. Southern California) 
The minimal P {oat and the maximal 
PHI. Educational & Psychological — Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(1), 3-8—Equations are derived for 
estimating the minimal value of phi and the maximal 
negative value it may achieve, given certain combi- 
nations of means. Actual data are given to illustrate 
the use of the 2 equations. Figures are presented to 
demonstrate the relationships I. Coleman, 


11029, Jaspen, Nathan. (New York U, 7 2 
serial correlations programs in FORTRAN, Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 
2 puter programs s in FORTRAN MS 

putation D 
tion. Polyserial refers to the — between a 
categorical or continuous variable and a 
quantitative variable. I. Coleman, 

11030. Rajaratnam, Nageswari; Cronbach, Lee 
J., & Gleser, Goldine C. (U. Illinois) General- 
izability of stratified- tests. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(1), 39-56--լո reliability theory both the 
equivalent-composites model and the 8 
model are unduly restrictive. A 3rd model is - 
oped in which a test is considered to have been 
formed by stratified sampling of items.—P, J, Sieg- 
mann, 

11031, Rozeboom, William W. (U. Alberta 

Linear correlations between sets of 


11032. Sprott, D. A., & Kalbfleisch, J. G. (U. 
Waterloo, Canada) Use of the likelihood E? 
in inference. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(1), 
15-22.— The likelihood function is defined and its use 
illustrated by a simple coin-tossing experiment. The 
distinction between the use of the likelihood function 
and the use of a test of significance is emphasized and 
illustrated by a simple genetics example. Some ex- 
amples are given of experiments in where 
the likelihood function is used to analyse the resulting 
data; the relative merits of the use of likelihood 
compared to other more standard methods of analysis 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


11033. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Wisconsin) Psy- 
chometric approaches to factor . Pro- 
ceedings of the 1964 Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems, 1965, 37-45. 

11034. Kaiser, Henry F., & Caffrey, John. (Ս. 
Wisconsin) Alpha factor analysis. Psychometrika, 
30(1), 1-14--Ճ distinction is made between sta- 
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abstract, 

11036. Meredith, William. A method for study- 
ing differences between groups. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(1), 15-29,—Descriptive factor analytic 
for group diff . J. Siegmann, 
11037. Myers, James H. (U. Southern Califor- 
ia) halo from evaluation factor 


e Jowrnal A 
structure. 
49(3), EE dë 


— ix, produced directly from raters’ 
matrix, ra 

initial evaluations, and (b) a "reduced" matrix re- 
sulting from partialling out job level from all original 
intercorrelations in the hope of removing a general 


d 


“halo” factor characteristi emerging from job- 
ing studies. Com P factors from each 
matrix showed a definite reduction of halo in the 


review of E alif.: 
Annual Reviews, 1965. 571 p. $8.50.—A continua- 
tion of the series with the same title published 
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NYC: International Universities Press, 1964. 


KO 12.00.— Published materials in psychoanaly- 
sis bs are summarized and abstracted accord- 
ing to 9 major areas: History; Criti of the 

and ique; General „(The- 
ory of inst and a Clinical studies con- 
cerned with neurotic oms and disorders of 


impulse control; Dreams; Child Psychiatry; Psycho- 


; Psychoanalytic Education; Ap- 
ysis: Religion, Mythology, Folklore, 
„Literature, Art, and Aesthetics.—E. 


11042. 


grammars 
—— ; (3) 


rocesses (11 res on vision and audition) ; (5 
nes d an 


ability, (5 


behavior, personality theory (especially 
Cite). measur ng — 
ndustrial , and jers in psyc 
(pe e qm d cybernetics, and behavioral 
bes? O. Peterson, o e 
045. Whittaker, James — et. H 
" d M, Russell; Meade, bech 
Muzafer, & Carolyn. (North Da- 
U.) Introduction to ology. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1965. An, 631 p. 
$7.50.—This i text presents the range of 
i ine with emphasis on 
sampling of research 
studies to illustrate the various methods of the sci- 


ence. It considers * origins in the history 
of scientific thought shows interrelationship 
with and social sciences. The contents 


, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1965, 159 p. $3.—4 report on 
the 29th Educational Conference of this Bureau, held 
in New York on October 29 and 30, 1964. Dr. Paul 
A. Witty gave a comprehensive "Analysis of in- 
mm of gifted and creative students.” Dr. 
Ë . R. studies on rhesus mon- 
(high in the scale of brain development) con- 
cerning various movements and emotions which were 
influenced by electrical stimulation of the brain. He 
the strong conviction that robot-like control 
of beings is not ible. His findings "repre- 
sented proof that behavior in mental functions can be 
influenced by physical means, but did not prejudge 
the of other aspects of mental functions 
related to psychological, spiritual, or religious concep- 
tions of man."—J. A. Lücker. 

11047. Glaser, Edward M. (Human Interaction 
Res, Inst, Los Angeles, Calif.) Utilization of ap- 
plicable research and demonstration results. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(2), 201—205. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


11048. Eckland, Bruce K. (U. North Carolina) 
Effects of prodding to increase mail-back returns. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 165-169. 
—The less accessible ՏՏ in a survey sample often ex- 
hibit unusual characteristics which may be of particu- 
lar interest to the researcher. When telephone and 
certified-mail techniques were used to obtain a 94% 
mail-back return from 1259 former college students, 
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alytic training by an admissions. committee which 
relied primarily on the reports of single successive 
interviews by different experienced psychoanalysts.— 
D. Prager. 

11060. Gluck, Martin R., McWilliams, Betty 
Jane, & Wylie, H. Lee. A child guidance prac- 
ticum for speech pathology students. ASHA, 
1965, 7(2), 43-45.—Report of training clinical per- 
sonnel from the point of view of child guidance in the 
field of speech and hearing.—M. F. Palmer. 

11061. Gluck, M. R., & Ross, A. O. (Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Cent., Pa.) Some training and early 
occupational characteristics of recent Ph.D.s in 
clinical psychology. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(1), 80-85.—". . . An attempt to gain more 
factual knowledge of some of the variables involved 
in training clinical psychologists after the scientist- 
practitioner model" 346 individuals who were in 
clinical psychology training programs in 1961 and 
1962 responded to a questionnaire concerning training 
in clinical psychology. Findings in the areas of 
duties, year of graduate training in which he did his 
internship, dissertation summary, and factors deter- 
mining his selection of the dissertation problem were 
presented. 78 of this new group of Ph.D.'s was en- 
gaged in training.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


11062. Golann, S. E, Wurm, Carolyn A, & 
Magoon, T. M. (U. Maryland) Community men- 
tal health content of graduate programs in de- 
partments of psychology. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(4), 518-522--Ճ questionnaire 
concerning 18 topics was sent to chairmen of 61 
Departments of Psychology having doctoral programs 
in clinical or counseling psychology. The results 
indicated that relatively few departments offer explicit 
instruction in community mental health concepts or 
techniques. The development of additional skills and 
a wider perspective by the psychologist was suggested. 
5 suggestions were rendered.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


11063. Klein, William L., & Zax, Melvin. (U. 
Rochester) The use of a hospital volunteer pro- 
gram in the teaching of abnormal psychology. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(2), 155-165. 
—Describes the setting up and operation of a hospital 
volunteer program as a “laboratory” exercise for a 
portion of a class in Abnormal Psychology. The type 
of things learned by volunteers about patients and 
themselves which cannot ordinarily be imparted in the 
usual course are elaborated. The advantages of con- 
tinuing such programs and the need to evaluate them 
formally in terms of effects on patients and students 
were stressed. Author abstract. 


11064. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, 
Berkeley) A reaction to the Greyston Conference 
report. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12 
(2), 212-213. 


11065. Ward, Louise M., & Webster, Elizabeth 
J. The training of clinical personnel: I. Issues 
in conceptualization. ASHA, 1965, 7(2), 38-40.— 
Didactic article on the training of clinical personnel 
in Speech Pathology and Audiology particularly in 
regard to conceptual items.—M. F. Palmer. 

11066. Ward, Louise M., & Webster, Elizabeth 
J. The training of clinical personnel: II. A con- 
cept of clinical preparation. ASHA, 1965, 27(4), 
103-106.—Didactic review of the proper education of 
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personnel in the speech and hearing field. Behavior 
of the persons with the disorders must of course be 
studied, but also the appropriate behavior of clinicians 
must be developed during the professional training 
period. M. F. Palmer. 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


11067. ————. Colloque sur les problémes 
posés par l'utilisation de la méthode génétique en 
psychologie. [Colloquy on the problems posed by 
the utilization of the genetic method in psychology.] 
Psychologie Française, 1965, 10(1), 3-108—A re- 
port of the proceedings of a conference held at the 
1964 meeting of the Société Francaise de Psychologie. 
14 papers were presented each followed by discussion: 
Reflections on the Idea of Variable, Francine Orsini; 
Genetic and Comparative Studies, Yvette Hatwell and 
Eliane Vurpilot; Why a Genetic Method, Jean 
Chateau; Remarks on the Method of Approach of 
Cultural Learning, Philippe Malrieu; Difficulties of 
Measurement in Genetic Psychology, Paul Fraisse; 
Contribution of Film Techniques to the Genetic 
Method, Paulette Cahn; The Difficulties of the Longi- 
tudinal Method, René Zazzo; Transitory Disharmonies 
in the Course of Development, Serge Metchine; 
Genetic Analysis and Development of Language, 
Pierre Oléron and Marie-Madeleine Braun; Problems 
Posed by the Application of the Genetic Method in 
Psychopathology, Mira Stambak; and Structural De- 
velopment and Study of Development, Pierre Gréco. 
C. J. Adkins. 

11068. Adinarayan, S. P. (Annamalai U., An- 
namalainagar, India) Presidential Address. Jour- 
nal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 2(1), 1-4.—Presidential Address to the 3rd an- 
nual conference of the Academy, devoted to the theme 
of counseling and guidance. A plea is made for 
greater cooperation between applied psychology and 
government agencies and among the various social 
sciences.—U. Pareek. 

11069. Field, Mark G., & Aronson, Jason. (Bos- 
ton U.) Soviet community mental health services 
and work therapy: A report of two visits. Com- 
munity Menetal Health Journal, 1965, 1(1), 81-90.— 
Contemporary Soviet psychiatric thinking holds that 
the mentally ill or emotionally disturbed should be 
cared for in the community; that they should be 
treated and supported by the staff of an outpatient 
medical clinic, and that they should be kept usefully 
working in a group, even though in a reduced capac- 
ity. The Soviet design is interesting, progressive and 
challenging; it seems to be well adapted to provide for 
the mental health needs of an industrialized and 
urbanized population, and deserves a critical assess- 
ment by Western specialists—Journal abstract, 

11070. Fontes, Victor. (Travessa Terras de 
Sant'Ana 15, Lisbon, Portugal) La psychiatrie in- 
fantile au Portugal [Child psychiatry in Portugal.] 
Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1964, 31(10), 340-346.—Dr. 
Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferreira was the last physi- 
cian to devote himself to medical pedagogics in Por- 
tugal and to create a service for reeducation of mal- 
adjusted children in the orphanage he directed. After 
his death the author assumed his task and converted 
the institution into a child guidance clinic. Other 
organisations followed which are concerned wtih child 
psychiatry.—J. A. Lücker, 
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11071. Herseni, T., & Radu, N. Aportul croni- 
carilor la dezvoltarea psihologiei rominesti. [The 
influence of chronologists on Roumanian psychology.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1962, 8(1), 57-79.—A review 
of the development of psychology in Roumania re- 
veals 2 salient points: aj The Ist attempt to study 
"psychic phenomena" scientifically can be traced to 
the GE of Pavel Vasici Ungureanu, pub- 
lished in 1830. (2) Antedating Ungureanu's work, 
the history of Roumanian culture shows numerous 
writings, specially from the 16th and 18th centuries, 
containing important psychological elements. In this 
category belong the chronicles, first composed in Slavic 
and later in Roumanian, Their main contribution to 
the development of psychology in Roumania consists 
in the creation of the psychological portrait. The 
authors used physical characteristics and psycholog- 
ical elements, such as: temperamental traits, character 
and moral traits, behavior in relation to the environ- 
ment, significant facts of a biographical nature, at- 
titudes, the way in which public functions were filled 
(military, judicial, administrative, political, etc.), the 
acts or works accomplished (reforms, institutions, 
written works).—4. P. Wellington. 

11072. Kitamura, Seiro. (Tohoku U.) The 
27th annual meeting of the Japanese Psychological 
Association. Tohoku Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1964, 1(2), 112-114.--1000 members heard 
643 presentations during September 4-6, 1963 at 
Nihon University in Tokyo. The General Assembly 
directed that the Association be divided into at least 
5 major divisions. The 28th Annual Meeting was 
scheduled for October 1964 in Hiroshima University. 
—J. G. Cooper. 

11073. Langmeier, Josef. The question of psy- 
chic deprivation and the development of educa- 
tional views in Czechoslovakia. Cesklovenskd 
Pediatria, 1962, 17 (7/8), 646-652. 

11074. Nepomnyashchaya, N. I. On the rela- 
tionship of logic and dialectics in Jean Piaget's 
system. Voprosy Filosofii, 1965, No. 4, 135-144.— 
The problem of how logic and psychology are related 
is most important when studying J. Piaget's theories. 
He introduced the unit of analysis, i.e. the operation 
and logical and algebraic characteristics of the psy- 
chical activity structure. Piaget considered logic to 
be a formal organ, having virtually the same purpose 
as psychology in that it characterizes the individual 
thinking process. This effort determines the nature 
of Piaget’s works. (English summary)—J. A. 
Lücker. 

11075. Skalitkova, O., Březinová, V., Křemenová, 
J., & Reisenauer, Ք. Mentality and psychopatho- 
logical signs in endemic degeneration. Česko- 
slovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(5), 304-311. 


11076. Wygotski, L. S. Denken und sprechen. 
[Thinking and speaking.] Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1964. viii, 324 p.—Selected psychological research 
contributions of Wygotski were published in Russian 
in 1966, Presents a German translation of 16 the 
original publication. An introductory article prepared 
by Leontjew and Luria gives a critical evaluation of 
Wygotski’s work in terms of contemporary psychol- 
ogy and especially Soviet psychology. The Marxist 
philosophical position is used in developing of the- 
oretical conceptualization in relation to thinking and 
language. Strong emphasis is given on interde- 
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pendence between the physiological and psychological 
processes, although thinking is considered as a unique 
process which differs considerably from other forms 
of behavior. Wygotski, in his conceptualization and 
his research on language development, is critical of 
approaches used by Piaget and W. Stern. The re- 
rted experimental investigations include: concept- 
ormation, development of scientific concepts in chil- 
dren, relationship between thinking, speaking, con- 
sciousness and motivation —V. J. Bieliauskas, 

11077. Zaporozhets, A. V., & Faroponova, E. A. 
O rabote moskovskogo otdeleniya obshchestva psi- 
khologov v 1960-1964 [Activities of the 
Moscow section of the Psychological Association dur- 
ing the years 1960 through 1964.) Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1965, No. 2, 189-190. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11078. Baldridge, Bill J., & Hustmyer, Frank ԷԼ 
Ki Cincinnati) Iterative association. Perceptual 

Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 617-627.—This method 
of combining free word association with the engineer- 
ing principles of servomechanisms provides a focusing 
and amplifying of the word association test by in- 
corporating S into a closed delayed feedback system 
in which he provides both the stimulus and response 
words. The system is set into motion by an external 
disturbance in the form of initial stimulus words pro- 
vided by E. With this arrangement S continues to 
associate to his own responses until interrupted. His 
associations converge on a small number of topics in 
a manner which is characteristic of him and inde- 
pendent of the initial stimulus words. After 10 suc- 
cessive cycles of associating to their own responses, 
25 Ss converged on 3 topics from an average of 9 of 
the 15 beginning stimulus words. Much affective 
material was introduced by Ss even in the absence of 
original emotional stimuli. (18 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11079. Brown, D. W., & Fox, G. H. (Sylvania 
Electronics Systems, Waltham, Mass.) The effect 
of observer redundancy and task difficulty on dis- 
play monitoring efficiency. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 59(2), 267-274.—2nd study in a series in- 
vestigating speed and reliability of performance by 
pairs of human operators as a function of operator 
redundancy and task difficulty. 8 pairs of Ss re- 
sponded under 8 combinations of redundancy (re- 
dundant-nonredundant), stimulus complexity (4 or 8 
critical stimuli), and critical time duration (1 or 2 
sec.)) The stimuli consisted of pairs of lights in a 
4X3 matrix. 12 critical stimuli were employed 
under each condition, and these were randomly placed 
in a set of 60 stimuli. Results were analyzed with 
respect to reaction time and positive (false response) 
and negative (missed critical stimulus) errors.— 
Author abstract. 

11080. Cornell, James M. (U. Washington) Re- 
lationship between the discriminative and reinforc- 
ing functions of a stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1353.— Abstract. 

11081. Freund, K., Sedlacek, F., & Knob, K. 
(Psychi. Res. Inst., Prague-8-Bohnice, Czechoslova- 
kia) A simple transducer for mechanical plethys- 
mography of the male genital. Journal of the Ex- 
perimenail Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(3), 169-170, 
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Joseph Ը. 
, 71 (4), 643- 
lamp. 


applications are briefly enumerated, including a more 
el the use of a single system to 
times as Տ 


and monitoring tasks as a function of workload. 
USAF AMRL TR No. 65-22, 19 p.—This study tried 
to obtain control data on the performance of 3 passive 


vigilance, warning lights monitoring, 
ն BOTE, 


erence in ormance was found for red warning 
lights.—USAF AMRL. 


eg na to obs Seltzer, Allan L. — 
— եչ to pictures օք men 


DS Journal of Abnormal 
22 1965, 70 (3), 165-168.—The pupil re- 
sponse of cach individual in a group օք heterosexual 
males was greater when looking at pictures of women 
than when looking at pictures of men. Homosexual 
male Ss responded in the ite direction. Meas- 

of changes in sch size permitted clear-cut 
discrimination between the 2 groups. Journal ab- 
stract. 


11086. Hirsch, Ira J. & Fraisse, Paul. Simul- 
tanéité et succession de stimuli hétérogénes. 
[Simultaneity and succession of heterogeneous stim- 
uli] Année Psychologique, 1964, 64(1), 1-19.—In 
response to light flashes and acoustic clicks, naive Ss 
required longer intervals in order to distinguish suc- 
cessfully between simultaneity and succession. The 
same time interval is required by naive Ss to dis- 
tinguish simultaneity from nonsimultaneity as to rec- 
ognize the order of sound and light correctly.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


11087. Holden, Edward A., Jr. (Johnstone Train- 
ing & Res. Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) Temporal fac- 
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to include 2 independent 
amplitude positively related to IQ 
and CA ; trace duration positively related to CA only. 


—Journal abstract, 
11088, Hi John P., & Garskof, Bertram E. 
informational basis of judged 


— eA judged ice. ei —.— 
dancy accounted eater ion of the vari- 
ance.—Author abstract, wi qve 
11089, Imai, Shiro, & Garner, W. Թ. (Johns 
Discriminability preference for 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965 890. 
0. , , , 
596-608.—2 experiments d dni 


11090. Lathrop, Richard G. Chico Տ 
Some principles for — dies peine 


discussed in relation to a hypothetical measure of per- 
formance. Limitations of this approach for current 


experimental research were outlined—Journal ab- 
stract. 


11091. Matin, Leonard. (New York U.) Use 
of the glow modulator tube for visual one 
American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 650- 
651.—The note describes the source of a difficulty 
and an easily applied remedy. The glow modulator 
has been said to perform erratically. The erratic 
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7%, and 9 sec.) by 6 Ss balanced Latin square in 
which 6 adult female Ss made 10 pre-feedback, 25 
feedback, and 15 post-feedback time estimates by 
terminating a 500-cps stimulus tone when they judged 
it to have been on for a certain time interval. Feed- 
back consisted of informing S if she had responded 
too soon, too late, or at the correct time. Analysis 
of the 1800 absolute differences in msec. between real 
and estimated interval gave the following results. 
During the pre-feedback phase, there was a moderate 
negative relationship between accuracy of time estima- 
tion and duration of interval estimated. Accuracy of 
estimation improved on the trial following the Ist 
feedback trial, but little further improvement during 
the feedback phase was noted. Amount of improve- 
ment in accuracy of estimation with feedback had a 
moderate negative relationship to duration of interval 
estimated. Accuracy of estimation declined rather 
rapidly during the post-feedback phase.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11101. Ball, Richard J. (Michigan State U.) An 
investigation of chromatic brightness enhancement 
tendencies. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1350.— Abstract. 

11102. Cardozo, 8. Ն. Adjusting the method of 
adjustment: SD vs DL. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1965, 37(5), 786-792.—The 
spread c in the final setting of repeated adjustment 
processes is often taken equal to (or at any rate pro- 
portional to) the difference limen d as found by a 
method of forced choice. A detailed investigation into 
the adjustment process shows that this is not neces- 
sarily correct. In principle, ¢ = (£d), where ë is the 
(average) move length in the adjustment process. 

is implies that g is proportional to the square root 
of the difference limen if £ is constant. Normally, 
however, the Տ intuitively chooses é roughly equal to 
754, so that o~d holds in most practical cases. These 
ideas are applied to binaural frequency discrimination 
of sinusoids, the duration of which is variable—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


11103. Clardige, G. Տ. (Southern General Hosp., 
Glasgow, Scotland) An autonomic correlate of 
time error: Preliminary observations on a single 
subject. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(7), 779-786.—The S 
was a young neurotic man, diagnosed as an anxiety 
state and of above average intelligence. Comparison 
was made between his subjective judgments and his 
somatic responses. Stimulus material consisted of a 
tape-recording of pure tones, all of a frequency of 
1100 cps. The S decided as quickly as possible 
whether the 2nd of each pair of sounds he heard was 
louder or softer than the first. 50 judgments were 
made, with an interval of 6 sec. between pairs, no 
"equal" judgments were allowed. Results provide 
evidence of a correspondence between the direction of 
subjective judgment of stimulus intensity and the 
magnitude of the simultaneously occurring somatic 
response.—S. B. Coslett. 


11104. Danziger, K. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa) 
Effect of variable stimulus intensity on estimates 
of duration. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
(2), 505-508.—]udgments of the duration of tones 
increasing or decreasing in intensity over a range of 
22 db were compared with judgments of the duration 
of tones of constant intensity for stimulus durations 
of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 sec. The duration of tones of 
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varying intensity was significantly underestimated 
relative to the constant tone at the shorter stimulus 
lengths. The effect was only observed for tones of 
increasing intensity at stimulus durations of 8 sec. 
and not at all at stimulus durations of 12 sec. A 
general inverse relationship between rate of stimulus 
change and estimated duration is suggested for stim- 
ulus changes above a critical rate.—Journal abstract. 

11105. Davis, Roger T., Masters, Henry G., & 
Tjomsland, J. (U. South Dakota) Perception by 
monkeys: I. Psychophysical judgments of bright- 
ness by human and subhuman SS. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 637-645.—5 experiments 
on the perception of lightness by human and subhu- 
man (monkey) Os involved judgments of lightness 
intervals and discrimination of simultaneous contrast. 
(1) Both species responded comparably on dis- 
criminations that involved lightness contrast. (2) 
Differences in response to gradations of lightness by 
human and subhuman Ss were related to the artifact 
of human language, and when human Ss were pro- 
vided with a response that did not conform to lin- 
guistic categories, they made a graded response to 
graded grays.—Journal abstract. 

11106. Dinnerstein, Dorothy. (Rutgers Ս.) In- 
termanual effects of anchors on zones of maximal 
sensitivity in weight discrimination. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(1), 66-74.—4 college 
students were Ss who judged weights (while blind- 
folded), having first been given a standard 80 gms, 
then 70, 75, 80, 85 and 90 gm, giving responses for 
the 2nd weight, of lighter, heavier, or equal. 2000 
successive comparisons were made, with results show- 
ing that light versus heavy weights in the nonjudging 
hand, causes shifts in discrimination results. Such 
shifts in the stimulus field can also cause shifts in 
sensory excitability.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


11107. Glass, Gene V., & McLean, Leslie D. 
(U. Wisconsin) A posteroiri correction for guess- 
ing in recognitive tasks. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(4), 664-667— Most prominent 
among psychological and psychophysical procedures 
are the auditory, visual, and E i ones for obtaining 
S's difference-limen (DL). r the DL, common 
usage has shifted to 7522. A DL may be very sensi- 
tive to guessing if the guessing pattern is nonrandom. 
Formulas are given estimating the number of times S 
chooses the correct alternative. An example is given 
illustrating the application of the a posteriori correc- 
tion. The a priori correction assumes an S responds 
"right" or "left" with equal probability when ignorant 
of the correct response. Application of the method is 
limited to situations in which some measure of S's 
bias is available.—R. D. Nance. 


11108. Karube, Kiyoshi, & Tanaka, Yoshihisa. 
(U. Tokyo, Japan) Analysis of factors that de- 
termine subjective weight. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1964, 6(4), 163-172.—The study was de- 
signed to discover the main factors that determine 
the positive size-weight illusion, and to find an equa- 
tion which relates the subjective weight with per- 
ceived size. 2 types of cylinders and a series of 
cardboard boxes were used. Subjective weight was 
measured by the method of adjustment, and subjective 
Size was determined by the constant-sum method. 
Effects of kinetic, tactual, and visual cues were in- 
vestigated, with the result that visual ones were the 
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most import determinants of the illusion. An 
equation which relates subjective weight with visual 
size eg — : a — oximation. The limita- 
tion o application equation i 

vestigated.—Journal abstract, աջ». 


11109. Makino, Tatsuro. (Waseda U., Japan) 
Developmental problems of size constancy. Jap- 
anese Psychological Research, 1965, 7(1), 15-19.— 
Demonstrates experimentally the artifacts involved in 
size constancy by the method of 2 stimuli comparison 
and to throw a new light upon the deve 
problems of size constancy. In the 2 stimuli com- 
parison situation, the effect of Se series (the effect 
of the scale to apply to Ss) is predominant. When 
whole range of Sc series is easily grasped and the 
scales of children and adults are identical, no differ- 
ence of size constancy exists between children and 
adults, (21 ref.) Journal abstract. 


11110. Ochberg, Frank M., Pollack, Irwin W., 
& Meyer, Eugene. Reproduction and estimation 
methods of time Wl Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 653-656.—Two methods of time 
judgment, the method of reproduction and the method 
of estimation, were compared. Ss were women blind- 
folded after ocular surgery, women not blindfolded 
after ocular surgery, and visually normal female 
employees of the hospital. The reproduction task was 
handled equally well by all groups, and time esti- 
mates were given with greater accuracy and repro- 
ducibility than for the estimation task. On the other 
hand, the method of estimation led to differential 
performance among groups, with greatest accuracy 
and least variance in the working group, and least 
accuracy with greatest variance in the blindfolded 
group.—Journal abstract, 


11111. Smith, A. ԷԼ Interaction of form and 
exposure time in the perception of slant. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 481—490.—Groups 
of 24 Os estimated the slant of a circle and a rec- 
tangle (Groope I, II, and III) or a circle and a 
square (Group IV) by setting a tilt-rod. The forms 
were viewed at 45? slant, monocularly and binocu- 
larly, with fixed head, under reduced conditions. 
Exposure durations were: for Groups I, II, and IV, 
5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 sec., imposed in descending order; 
for Group 111, 5 3-sec sexposures. Groups I and 111 
left the tilt-rod at the response setting, and Groups 
II and IV returned it to vertical, after each response. 
With reduced exposure, over-all estimates of slant 
decreased for the response setting (Group I), but 
decreased less (Group IV), or did not change sig- 
nificantly (Group II) for the vertical setting. The 
difference between the estimates for the circle and 
rectangle or square increased with reduced exposure 
time due mainly to decrement for the angular forms. 
The discussion relates the over-all result to an anchor 
effect of tilt-rod position, and the trend difference 
for form to differential salience of projective outline 
distortion and convergence.—Journal abstract. 


11112. Tanner, Trieve A., Jr., Patton, R. Mark, 
& Atkinson, Richard C. Intermodality judgments 
of signal duration. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2 
(10), 271-272.—Ss were asked to make both inter- 
and intramodal comparisons of the durations of lights 
and tones, in a 2-alternative, forced-choice situation, 
with signal durations between 0.5 sec. and 1.6 sec. 
The probability of a correct judgment was higher for 
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intra- than for intermodal comparisons and was high- 
est for i i comparisons For intermodal 
pairs oí signals with durations 0.5 sec. and 0.6 sec., 
there was a greater than chance probability of judg- 
ing the visual signal longer than the auditory.— 
Journal abstract, 


PrnckrrioN 


11113. Barakat, Richard, & Houston, 

of an incoherently illuminated disk. Jowr- 
nal of the Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(7), 
881-883.—The image of an incoherently illuminated 
disk is obtained using Fourier-Hankel transform 
m Numerical calculations are presented for 
systems having optimum-balanced Sth-order spherical 
Lee — as | as defocused aberration-free sys- 
tems.—Journal abstract. 

11114, Bauermeister, Martin; Wapner, Sey- 
mour; & Werner, Heinz. (Clark U.) Sex differ- 
ences in the of t verticality and 
qe position of body 

Journal of Personality, 1963, 31(3), 394-407.-- 

*40 male and 40 female Ss indicated by means of a 
luminescent rod (a) the vertical direction in 
(apparent vertical), and (b) the direction of their 
longitudinal body axis (apparent body position), 

r tilt ing from 90* left, through upright, to 
90* right." Results: "no sex differences were 
served for apparent verticality; significant sex dif- 
ferences were observed for apparent body position, 
Female Ss ived the longitudinal axis of their 
own bodies in positions which deviated from the ob- 
jective body axis (a) more on the side of body tilt, 
and (b) more towards the initial position of the 
luminescent rod. These results were interpreted in 
w of an organismic theory of perception."—G. T. 

ge. 

11115. Bevan, William, & Turner, Edward D. 
(Kansas State U.) The influence of lightness 
sizes. American Journal of 


te 

Ss judged 5 sizes of gray squares (44, 47, 50, 53 and 
56 mm.) on white backgrounds, presented from 
smallest to largest, and varied in lightness from dark 
to light gray. Each S was required to present the 
size of the 2nd square relative to that of the first 
(paired comparisons). correlation between 
light and size was 1.00, size-estimates were enlarged. 
When this correlation was —1.00, the effect was 
diminished.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
mas Vxor pm At L. (U. Les mi 

experimental study of the sentence. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1351-1352—dbstract. 

11117. Bonnet, Claude. La vitesse perçue et la 
relation V = E/T. [Perceived speed and the rela- 
tion between space covered and time required.] 
Année Psychologique, 1964, 64(1), 47-60.—In com- 
paring the speed of 2 successive moving bodies and 
the dimensions of the space traveled with the speed 
taken each time, little or no differences are found. 
However, in shorter spaces, there may be a percep- 
tion of greater speed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

11118. Bouwhuis, D., Donders, C. J, & Van 
Ham, J. C. Behoefte en prikkelpatroon als 
perceptie-variabelen. [Need and stimulus-pattern 
as variables of perception.] Gawein, 1965, 133), 
208-223.—Investigates the impact of need on the 
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perceptual-reactions of Ss who were selected in terms 
oí being smokers, former-smokers, and nonsmokers. 
The Ss were asked to draw the sizes of cigarettes 
that were clearly-visible, slightly-visible and a control 
cigarette-resembling cardboard. Smokers overesti- 
mated the sizes of slightly- and clearly-visible cigar- 
«Առ. Former-smokers overestimated the sizes of 
slightly-visible cigarettes significantly more than did 
smokers but the clearly-visible cigarettes were not 
overestimated. It is suggested that an adaptive 
function permits the overestimation with weak stimuli 


but little overestimation with str stimuli. Among 
smokers the motivation induced need tends to 
"enlarge" the stimuli.—4, J. Ter Keurst. 


11112. Chertok, L. Recherches et doutes sur 
la vision extra-rétinienne. [Research and doubts 
on extra-retinal vision.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(6), 
686-699.— The reality of extra-retinal vision has 
been contested, but it has been substantiated by 
mumerous Os. The history is reviewed, especially 
in association with hypnotic phenomena, and a recent 
case discussed from Soviet literature of a young 
woman who was able to read pages from a book and 
discriminate colors tactilely ("dermo-optic" sensi- 
bility). This is the Ist scientifically controlled study 
of such a case and its theoretical implications are dis- 
cussed. (16 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

11120, Cohen, Ronald L. Problems in motion 

ion. Uppsala, Sweden: Lundequistska Bok- 

, AB, 1964. 149 p. Sw. Kr. (paper).— 

The problems discussed include the relation between v 
and s, J. F. Brown's transposition principle and his 
bes 1 օո the relation between է och v, the 
of eye movements in perceiving motion, the role 

of the reference frame, the magnitude of the decrease 
in perceived velocity when the motion is viewed in 
the periphery of the visual field instead of on the 
fovea, perceived distance between 2 boundary 
lines when only 1 line is presented at a time and the 

Aubert-Fleischl Paradox. New experiments are re- 

ported and solutions to some of the problems are 

proposed. (3 p. ref.) Author abstract, 

11121. Craik, Kenneth H. (Ս. California, 
Berkeley) Social and asocial patterns of temporal 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2034- 
2044.— Abstract. 

11122. Crawford, Jack J. (U. Washington) 
Effect of certain stimulus characteristics upon 
quantitative inductive judgments. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1354.— Abstract. 

11123. Culbert, Sidney S. (U. Washington) 
Object recognition as a function of number of 
different views during training. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 491-492.—Groups of Ss, 
in a training session, were presented 768 views of a 
novel polyhedron, other views of which they would 
later be required to recognize. Number of different 

views in the training series, from 12 to 768, made no 
difference in performance.—Journal abstract. 

11124. Davidson, Elmer H., & Freeman, Robert 
B., Jr. (Pennsylvania State Ս.) Brightness con- 
stancy under a gradient of illumination. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 349-350.—10 under- 
graduates, 5 with and 5 without fixation, matched the 
brightness of 2 self-luminous disks at different posi- 
tions on a reflecting background illuminated by an 
approximately linear gradient of illuminance. Judg- 
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ments approaching brightness were ob- 
tained even when the luminance of the test fields 
exceeded that of the background. The effect of the 
background was slightly, but not significantly, greater 
with fixation than without.—Journal abstract. 

11125. Dornic, S. [Accuracy of the localization 
of uniform optical signals as the function of the 
range of interpolated activity.] Psychologicke 
Monografie SAV, 1964, No. 1, 95-105.— This experi- 
ment investigated to what extent the simple sensory- 
motor activity, which is interpolated between the end 
of the exposure of a stimulus and the beginning of 
the reproduction, influences the localization of uni- 
form optical signs. The results showed that: the 
interpolated activity influenced clearly the accuracy 
of postponed localization; this accuracy decreased 
significantly depending on the duration of interpola- 
tion; the effect of interpolated activity increased with 
the number of exposed signals. 
. A. Lücker. 

11126, Ekman, Goesta. (U. Stockholm) Two 
methods for the analysis of perceptual dimension- 
ality. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 557- 
572.—2 methods for the analysis of a multidimen- 
sional subjective variation were described : (1) a di- 
rect multidimensional ratio scaling method previously 
developed by the author and (2) a revised method of 
similarity analysis that is derived in the present 
paper from recent investigations of the mechanism 
involved in similarity judgment. Both methods were 
E aes to data from 4 experiments covering a variety 
0 Du Rege and judgmental areas. It was demon- 
strated that the results of both methods were in very 
close agreement, and that these results were simple 
and easily interpretable. (26 ref.) Journal abstract. 

11127. illi 


(English summary) 


11128. Eriksen, Charles W., & Lappin, Joseph 
S. (U. Illinois) Internal perceptual system noise 
and redundancy in simultaneous inputs in form 
identification. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 
351-352.— Identification accuracy of forms was stud- 
ied as a function of the number of simultaneous oc- 
currences of the form on different foveal locations. 
A model for computing perceptual independence was 
presented and the data suggest that at a given mo- 
ment in time internal noise for different elements in 
the visual perceptual system, represented by different 
foveal locations, is uncorrelated.—Journal abstract. 

11129. Filion, Ross D. (Princeton U.) On the 
visual detection of accelerated motion. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1356-1357. Abstract. 

11130. Freeman, Sylvia A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) : Time perspective as a function of socio- 
economic group and age. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2045-2046.— Abstract. 

11131. Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cornell U.) On 
the perception of words. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 667-669.—Anisfeld has 
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- a de- 
terminant of of visually presented 
verbal material. It was pointed out chat summed 


and from results of 2 controlling trigram 
frequency that ity of a set of qr 

is an important determinant oí its by 
skilled readers. There is no evidence that the 
summed frequencies of single letters, bigrams, tri- 
— mp Zus Հ letter sequence is 
effective —R. D. Nance. 


2 logy, 1964, 77 (4), e tbe is 
օք interest in perception, 
phenomenon of double images was first 

more than 100 yr. ago. It is usually easier to focus 
on some near object and thus obtain doubling of a 
more distant object. A method of observing 
scopic cards without a stereoscope has been used by 
„3 There was no 
conscious strain in ing the appropriate 

unless the head was tilted considerably. RK 4 
images will occur while obtaining the appropriate 
con istance. These observations are rele- 


t 
orientation in space, and possibl i are 
dependent on apparent gege, ք. Nance. 


11133. Glazner, Murray, & Clark, William H. 
AS York U.) The verbal- 
American J of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(4), 621-626.—The - 
esis states 
covert verbalization and that the oí verbaliza- 


complexity. լ 1 
alternative to Gestalt- and information-theory ap- 
proaches to perceptual organization.—4wthor sum- 
mary. 


11134. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Effects of symmetry on the ion of tachi 
scopic patterns. American Journal of Psychology, 
1964, 77(4), 600-606.—Assuming that perception of 
letter-patterns flashed across the visual field requires 
a temporal as well as a spatial analysis of the visual 
traces, patterns composed of asymmetrical letters, 
which have greater intrinsic directional capacity than 
symmetrical letters, should be more consistently ana- 
lyzed in one direction. It was predicted that primacy- 
effects favoring the elements analyzed first would 
produce a larger differential in errors of reproduc- 
tion between hemifields for asymmetrical-letter pat- 
terns and that conflicts between directional-scanning 
tendencies would produce a greater over-all number 
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of errors for the aymesetrical patterns. In 2 € 
ments both predicted outcomes were Be 
Anthor abstract, 


Klein. George Տ. (New York U.) Se- 
through the interference 


- oque 
bang hoe or) Fa 


11138. McLa Samuel C., & Bower, John 
L. (Tufts U.) A e Ta 
ments of straight 


—Journal abstract. 

11140. Minard, James G. (U. Colorado) The 
measurement and conditioning of “perceptual de- 
fense” and response suppression. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25 (3), 2069-2070.—Abstract. 

11141. Munsinger, Harry. (U. Illinois) Tachis- 
toscopic recognition of stimulus variability. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 
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186-191.—The results of 2 studies using children 
and adults as Ss in a tachistoscopic recognition task 
and sets of stimuli of 2 different levels oí variability 
random shapes) the following conclusions. 
KS children and ts find low variability stimuli 
S-turn figures) casier to recognize at short exposure 
KEE than they do stimuli օք high variability 
(20-turn figures). The Ss improved their recogni- 
tion of the forms over the four successive 
days with no knowledge of results from the experi- 
menter. The children experienced differential dif- 
culty with the more variable stimuli—J/ournal ab- 
#tract. 
11142. Pollack, Robert ԷԼ. Effects of figure- 
ground contrast and contour orientation on figural 
> Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 369- 
370.—Figural masking was investigated as a function 
oí the amount oí the contrast between concentric, 
successively-presented figures, and also as a function 
of the parallelism oí the contours oí the figures. It 
was found that masking occurred only when contrast 
was great and occurred to the greatést degree when 
contours of the inner and outer figures were parallel. 
ing was inhibited by nonparallelism and by the 
presence of angles within the masked figure.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 
11143. Pylyshyn, Zenon W. (U. Saskatchewan, 
) ormation available from two con- 
secutive es of visual displays. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(2), 133-144.—2 ex- 
periments are described which used a technique of 
exposing a stimulus twice in succession with a varia- 
ble interexposure delay. This technique was seen 
as allowing more time for post-exposure processing 
of information for a given length of exposure dura- 
tion. The result of Exp. 1 confirmed the expectation 
that more information is available from the double 
than the single exposure. In addition, the amount of 
information available increased with increasing inter- 
exposure delays up to 5 sec. Exp. 2 was directed at 
replicating the above result with a different display 
and with the longest delay increased to 10.8 sec. 
In addition, control conditions were introduced to 
determine the effect of a 2nd flash on the report of 
information from a brief display—independent of the 
information contained in that flash. The results con- 
firmed the effect found in Exp. 1 except at the longest 
interexposure delay. (French summary) Journal 
abstract. 
11144, Rodwan, Albert Տ. (Emory U.) Coher- 
ence detection: A basic m ism. Jowrnal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 57-62.—This 
study tested 2 hypotheses about perception: the 
subjective-standards hypothesis and a coherence- 
detection theory. The stimulus set consisted of 100 
plane figures. 3 Ss were required to decide whether 
the stimulus was a square or a rectangle, or later 
whether it was a tall rectangle or a short rectangle. 
10 other Ss were required to decide whether the 
stimulus was a tall rectangle, a square, or a short 
rectangle. The results showed that (a) Ss were 
reliable, (b) the basis for the judgments was identi- 
cal, (c) a vertical-horizontal illusion exists, and 
(d) there was no significant difference between the 
mean subjective square and the mean subjective short 
rectangle. The inference drawn is that “square” is 
a response label and not a perceptual category.— 
Journal abstract. 
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11145. Schlosberg, ԷԼ (Brown Ս.) Time rela- 
tions in serial visual perception. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1965, 6a(2), 161-172.—Ss were required 
to report the contents of various stimulus materials. 
The degree of correctness of report was related to 
the temporal spacing and familiarity of materials as 
well as to their relations to language structure.— 
P. D. McCormack. 

11146. Schuster, D. H. (Collins Radio, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa) A new ambiguous figure: A three- 
stick clevis. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(4), 673.—The figure was recently printed in the 
advertising section aa aviation journal. It appears 
to be a new type or kind. Unlike other ambiguous 
drawings, an actual shift in visual fixation is in- 
volved in its perception and resolution. The viewer 
comes to realize that he is viewing an "impossible 
figure."—R. D. Nance. 

11147. Sekuler, Robert W. (Brown U.) Signal 
detection, choice response times, and visual back- 
ward masking. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 19(2), 118-132.—Visual backward masking 
was studied in a signal detection context. Receiver 
operating characteristic curves were generated by 
varying the probability that a test stripe would occur 
in the first flash of each 2-flash sequence. In addi- 
tion to "yes-no" data, choice response times were 
recorded unbeknownst to O. Times for correct re- 
sponses were shorter than those for incorrect re- 
sponses. (French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11148. Shelly, Maynard W., & Shelly, Carolyn 

- (Office Naval Res., Arlington, Va.) A statis- 
tical treatment of judgments of curve properties. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 327-337. 
—That Ss asked to estimate the average height of 
parabolic-like curve segments would look at (sample) 
some specific parts of the curve segment more than 
others, and that this bias would be reflected in their 
estimates was tested. This hypothesis was mathe- 
matically formulated using linear distribution func- 
tions. In general, the hypothesis was confirmed 
(parts where the curve segment changed most rap- 
idly were apparently sampled more heavily), but 
some specific predictions were in error—Author 
abstract. 

11149. Stuart, Irving R., Breslow, A., Brechner, 
S., Ilyus, Rosemary B., & Wolpoff, M. (Hunter 
Coll) The question of constitutional influence 
on perceptual style. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(2), 419-420.--Օսօտեօոտ concerning con- 
Stitutional influence on perceptual style were an- 
swered in the affirmative by a comparative study of 
the field-dependency of identical and fraternal twins 
as measured by Witkin’s Embedded Figures Test, 
Short Form. The results contradicted previous find- 
ings that there is a significant sex difference in 
dependence upon the perceptual field—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11150. van de Geer, J. P, & Zwaan, E. J. (Inst. 
Perception, RVO/TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Size-constancy as dependent upon angle of regard 
and spatial direction of the stimulus-object. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 (4), 563-575. 

11151. Vurpillot, Éliane. Perception et repré- 
sentation dans la constance de la forme. [Per- 
ception and representation in form constancy.] 
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Année P. 
＋ GC E prp 1964, 64(1), ud 


constancy relative to and representa. 
tion. Results show ny = shape slant 
appear GEES Sé degree of constancy is not 
— iliar for unfamiliar shapes; before 
age 12, 

r fronto-parallel aspect 


of a slanted shape is im tin 
of contu EE age. The eae ae 


11152. White, Helen Ն. 
Feedback and transfer of in estima- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 655-- 
Abstracts, 


11153. Williams, Frederick, 
bara. (U. Wisconsin) Dimensions 3 
Visual vs. vocal expression of emotion. Audio- 
visual Communication Review, 1965, 13(1), 44-52-- 
“Portrayals of 12 emotional states were presented to 
Os in 3 experimental conditions: photographic slides 
of facial expression, tape recordings of vocal expres- 
E and z here ger S visual and vocal stimuli. 

Factor anal Տ scalar to the stimuli 
suggested the following: ( 1) Dimensions of 

nition are applicable to perception of emotions 
vocal as well as visual presentations. (2) At least 
2 dimensions—general evaluation and a 

have some generality between visual and modes 
and across different emotional states. A 3rd dimen- 
sion, social control, may have been unique to the 
present design due to the extremes of the expressions 
involved. (3) Perception of activity in photographs 
vs. tape recordings of emotional portrayals seems 
most susceptible to individual scale differences—a 
phenomenon which might be characterized as ‘modal- 
ity-scale’ interaction.”—R. E. Schutz. 

11154. Winnick, Wilma A. & Rogoff, Tana. 
(Queens Coll., City U., New York) Role of ap- 
parent slant in shape judgments. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 69(6), 554-563.—2 
parallel experiments are reported bearing on the 
shape-slant invariance hypothesis. Apparent-objec- 
tive slant scales were Ist determined for 4 rectangles, 
2 trapezoids, a random shape. and an ellipse. Appar- 
ent slant was found to be less than objective slant 
at 10°, 20°, and 30°, and to be greater at 60° and 
806: accuracy was achieved at close to 40°. Shape 
judgments were then measured for the same forms 
set at the same angles. The obtained increases in 
the quantity a — p as a function of slant agreed with 
predictions from the slant angles. Not predicted was 
the finding of overconstancy at 10° and 20°.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

11155. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark U.) Tex- 
ture of the stimulus field and age as variables in 
the perception of relative distance in photo- 
graphic slides. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(2), 163-177.—The perception of 
relative distance in the 3rd dimension, on the basis 
of photographic stimulus fields, was studied in chil- 
dren in Grades 1, 4, 8, and 9, and college adults. 
Photographic slides were made of stimulus fields 
constructed to represent 4 degrees of texture density 


39: 11152-11159 
amd 4 degrees of 


from the least to the most regular pattern. The 


judgments showed a high of consistency at all 
age levels, point boyy de o emm pm e 


[ee e for the study of ‘ceptual 
udgments in children.—Jowrnal abstract. E 


esses.] Vopresy Psibhologii, 1965, No.2. 148-151. — 
is made to demonstrate, on the basis of 


psychology, legal psychology, 
criminal investigation, heretofore relatively ignored 
by psychologists, is pointed out.—L. Zwsne. 


Tllusions 


11159. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. Per- 
spective reversal as affected by physical character- 
istics of Necker Cube drawings. proceediags of 
the Montana Academy of Sciences, 1963, 23, 287-302. 
—“3 studies 1 of systematic variations of 
size, length of diagonal (flatness), orientation, and 
width of line of Necker cube drawings investigated 
possible effects on reported rate of reversal of per- 
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method which these 2 sources of errors 
gives rise to resales which raise the question of the 


extent to which the nd Design Fo Effect 
is determined by perceptual or response factors.— 
Author. abstract, 

1161. Orbach, J., & Zucker, Ellen. U. Chi- 
cago) of the Necker cube: VI. EC 
fects of interpola a non- Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 2), 470-472.—The 
Necker cube was pr is cally and 
repetitively so that growth of satiation would be in- 

y and a critical level for reversals 


1965, 106( 

illusi was studied in relation to size and 

i i iscri in 2 groups of 

normals 7-9 yr. and 11-14 . old, and a of 
The incidence illusion 

between 


groups or with S's 
size-match, as dengen score, or i 


of Allport and Pettigrew and with suggestions 
by Slack) in terms of size and form perception.— 


Author abstract. 


11163. i 

ton, & Niven, Jorma I. move- 
ment USN SAM NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1963, No. 
90, Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order 
R-93, 17 p.—The autokinetic, oculogyral, and oculo- 
gravic illusions all involve apparent motion or dis- 
placement of the visual field with respect to an O. 
It is shown that these illusions are related to involun- 
tary eye movements, occurring either spontaneously 
as in the autokinetic illusion, or in response to the 
special stimuli associated with the other 2 illusions. 

uring fixation the visual sensation of movement 
seems to be produced by, or related to, the pattern 
of efferent activity aimed at the group of extraocular 
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muscles which will act as antagonists to the involun- 
movement referred էօ. (25 re.) —USN 
Sa deen 


11164. Winters, John J., & Gerjouy, Irma R. 
(Johnstone Training & Res. Cent, rdentown, 
N. Gamma movement: Field brightness, 
series, and side of the standard. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(10), 273-274.—Gamma movement was 
investigated under 6 brightness levels, Comparison 
circles equal to, and slightly smaller than, the stand- 
ard were judged “larger” significantly more often 
than chance. ightness level did not affect this 

; ect was more pronounced during 
the Ist series and when comparison figures were on 
the right.—Jowrnal abstract, 


Aftereffects 
11165. Dodwell, P. C., & Lorna. (Queen's 
U.) The role of e without set in figural 
after-effects. Psyc ic Science, 1965, 2(10), 
277-278.—1t has been shown that reports օք figural 


aftereffects 
fects of an inducing set in otherwise experimentally 


naive Ss. Such Ss do generall 
in the absence of an n set. 


perceptual after · effects, or because naive Ss lack prac- 
ice i i iscri tions and hence 
do not observe the small aftereffects present in a dis- 

demonstrated that in at least one situation 
the latter alternative is the more probable.—Journal 
abstract. 


11166. Freeman, Robert B. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Figural after-effects: Displa 
trast? American 


angle) 
was varied over 3 values; the I-figure was presented 
at 5 values of eccentricity in relation to the T-figure 
and ie 2 * directions (up inn dem). The 
results o experiment support ypoth 
the major determinant of the size-effect is successive 


ined for various conditions of eccentrictiy. Varia- 
tion in the absolute size of the I-figure did not affect 


otherwise impoverished visual field—Author sum- 
mary. 


reliably. 
any experiments on FAE have used Ss who were 


€ ) greater pseudo-FA Es 
than nonsuggestibles uin some situations.—Journal 
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11168. Hildt, Michael T., & van Liere, David E. 
(U. Colorado) Influence of test figure depth cues 
on the spiral aftereffect. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(2), 392. 

11169. Koehler, Wolfgang. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Movement aftereffects and figural aftereffects. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 591-595.— 
Recent work on certain movement aftereffects has 
shown that the duration of such effects is greater in 
the lower % of the visual field than it is in the upper 
X, This finding is said to be opposed to the theory 
of figural aítereffects developed by Koehler and Wal- 
lach. Closer examination of the situation shows that 
the new facts agree with the theory.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11170. Seltzer, Wencke J., & Sheridan, Charles 
L. (U. Missouri) Effects of inspection figure 
persistence on a figural aftereffect. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(10), 279-280.—4 experimental and 
4 control Ss were presented monocularly with a large 
white circle on a black background (Inspection 
figure). Then Ss were asked to switch to the op- 
posite eye and make relative size judgments of two 
smaller circles, equal in size, one of which (the T- 
figure) was centered on the same point as the I-figure. 
For FAE control Ss the I-figure was removed during 
and subsequent to the brief period required to change 
to the opposite eye, whereas experimental Ss were 
treated identically except that the I-figure persisted 
in its former position during testing. Control Ss 
typically judged the T-figure to be smaller than the 
comparison figure, thus exhibiting reliable figural 
aftereffects. Experimental Ss typically judged the 
T-figure to be larger than the comparison figure, ex- 
hibiting a reliable reversal of FAE.—Journal abstract. 

11171. Smith, Jean P. (Walter Reed General 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) The spiral visual after- 
effect in organic and chronically ill patients with 
control for response set and communication. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 (1), 13-15.— 
The Spiral Visual Aftereffect Test (SVA) was ad- 
ministered to brain injured, chronically ill nonbrain 
injured, and normal groups of 10 Ss each. A pre- 
test control for communication ability and response 
set was established prior to the main test with the 
ՏՄՃ. Clear-cut differences between the groups did 
not appear in spite of the controls. Similarity of 
these results with previous studies on the SVA was 
mentioned.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11172. Young, Donald D. (U. Miami) The 
locus of the spiral after-effect. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2077.—Abstract. 


REACTION TIME 


11173. Baumeister, Alfred A., Hawkins, William 
E; & Kellas, George. (Central Michigan U.) Re- 
action speed as a function of stimulus intensity in 
normals and retardates. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(2), 649-652.—The reaction times of re- 
tardates and normals were compared as a function 
of intensity of the reaction signal. 3 intensity levels 
of a 1000-cycle tone were used: 5, 15, and 25 db 
above threshold. Each S was presented all tones in 
a completely counterbalanced order. The results re- 
vealed that both intelligence groups reacted faster 
With each increase in intensity of the signal. Since 
no significant interactions emerged, it cannot be con- 
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cluded that the groups benefited differentially from 
increases in intensity of reaction signal It is sug- 
gested that retardates may have a sensory set whereas 
normals have a motor set in the reaction time task. 
—Journal abstract. 


11174. Church, Russel M., & Camp, David S. 
(Brown U.) Change in reaction-time as a func- 
tion of knowledge of results. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 78(1), 102-106.—40 college stu- 
dents were Ss in a reaction-time experiment, to de- 
termine the effect of knowledge of results, with 1250 
trials over a 5-day period. R-T was faster with 
knowledge of nidis a warning signal made R-T 
faster also, and practice decreased R-T to some ex- 
tent. The lasting effects of knowledge of results in 
R-T still remains to be determined.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


11175. Fishbein, Harold D. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Studies in efficiency: Muscle action patterns in 
reaction time as related to inhibition of eyelid 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
625.—Abstract. 


11176. Fraisse, Paul. Le temps de réaction 
verbale: Dénomination et lecture. [Verbal reac- 
tion time: Denomination and reading.] Année Psy- 
chologique, 1964, 64(1), 21-46.—In a series of ex- 
periments comparing time of verbal reaction to con- 
crete stimuli and time of verbal reaction to written 
words it is found that: designation is longer than 
reading time, a difference not amenable to training ; 
this interval increases as a function of the number of 
alternatives and of discriminability; the 2 effects of 
the variables “discriminability and compatibility” upon 
the time of designation may neutralize or reinforce 
each other depending on the characteristics of the 
stimuli —G. Rubin-Kabson. 


11177. Gavrikov, K. V., Priima, G. Ya., Samanov, 
V. V., & Kotin, E. M. (Pedagogical Inst., Volgo- 
grad, USSR) Zritel’no-rechevoi refleksometr. [A 
voice-key operated visual reaction timer.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 161-162.—A reaction-time 
recording apparatus is described in which the S's 
vocal response to a visual stimulus presented by a 
projector stops the timer started by the turning on of 
the projector.—L. Zusne. 


11178. Pease, Victor Ք., & Sticht, Thomas G. 
(U. Arizona) Reaction time as a function of on- 
set and offset stimulation of the fovea and pe- 
riphery. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 
540-554.— Reaction times were obtained for the onset 
and offset of luminous stimuli of 31,400 mL., 314 mL., 
3.14 mL., and 1.98 mL., presented in the fovea and 
periphery. It was found that in the periphery offset 
RTs are longer than onset RTs. The opposite is true 
for the fovea. In both the fovea and periphery the 
differences between the onset and offset RTs decrease 
as the luminance increases.—Journal abstract. 


11179. Raab, David H., & Grossberg, Mitchell. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U., New York) Reaction 
item to changes in the intensity of white noise. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(6), 
609-612,—Reaction time to a noise burst (AI) 
added to ongoing noise (1) was found to decrease 
with increasing AI and with decreasing I. For con- 
stant values of AI/I, RT generally decreased with 
increasing I—a finding of significance for decision 
models of RT.—Journal abstract. 
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11180. Samanov, Մ. Մ. Prilma, G. Ya. Gavrikov, 
K. V. & Kotin, E. M. (Pedagogical Inst, Volgo- 
USSR) rechevoi  refleksometr. 


V ated auditory reaction timer.] Vop- 
Deg ech 1965, No. 2, 163-164.—A reaction- 
time recording apparatus is described in which the 
S's vocal response to an auditory stimulus presented 
by a tape recorder stops the timer started by the 
of the tape recorder.—L. Zusne. 

11181. Strigenec, M. Information and reaction 
Activites Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(1), 68-72. 


VisioN 
11182. Bleck, Frederick C., & Craig, Eugene A. 


Deg Ս.) tness enhancement and hue: 
ո effect օք Munsell-hue targets. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 243-250.—5 ՏՏ made bright- 
ness matches between achromatic targets under steady 
illumination and chromatic (Munsell-hue) targets 
under intermittent illumination, 10 Munsell hues 
were tested at 6 rates of intermittency, Targets 
equal in luminous reflectance varied in brightness as 
a function of rate and hue. At all rates, minimum 
points were found near Munsell designations GY 
P maximum points near R and Ց. Inter- 
pretation is suggested in terms of Bartley’s alterna- 
tion-of-response theory and Granit's donimator-mod- 
ulator theory.—4uthor abstract, 
11183. Bleck, Frederick Շ., & Craig, Eugene A. 
H. n U.) Brightness enhancement and hue: 
I. Hue shift as a function of steady and inter- 
d Psychology, 
1965, 59(2), 251-258.—Hue shifts under changes of 
Steady light intensi (Bezold-Brücke effect) were 
compared with hue shifts under 6 rates of light inter- 
mittency, The same 5 Ss made hue matches between 
pairs of Munsell-hue targets when: (a) both targets 
were steady, (b) 1 was steady and the other was at 
an equal-brightness level of intermittent light, (c) 
„l was at a low steady level and the other at a higher 


11184. Bouchal, M., & KoZouSek, V. Electro- 
retinographic changes under h nosis. Activit 
ron 1962, 4(2), 145-149. Բշ. 
11185. Bower, T. G. Ք. (Cornell U.) Stimulus 
variables determining space perc tion in infants. 
Science, 1965, 149( Whole No. 36798 88-89. It wax 


11186. Cross, D. V, Lane ԷԼ L. & She rd 
` C. (U. Michigan) Identification P ues 
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70(1), 63-74.—The motor theory of speech percep- 
tion maintains that "articulatory movements and their 
sensory effects mediate between the acoustic stimulus 
and the event we call perception [Liberman, 1957, 
P. 122]." The inference of mediating articulation 15 

sed on certain properties of identification and dis. 
crimination functions for synthetic speech continua, 
namely, categorical identification and enhancement of 
discrimination at the boundary between identification 
classes. Identification and discrimination functions 
with these properties also were obtained in this ex- 
periment, although a nonspeech (visual) continuum 
was employed. It is concluded that the postulation 
of a special perceptual mechanism for speech percep- 
tion is not warranted.—Journal abstract, 

11187. Dennis, J. Ք. (Coll. Technology, Ports- 
mouth, England) Effect of whole-body vibration 
on a visual performance task. Ergonomics, 1965, 
8(2), 193-205.— The effect of whole-body vibration 
upon a task requiring the reading of printed numbers 
has been investigated at 2 levels of peak-to-peak ac- 
celeration of and lg over a frequency range of 


ance, e.g. similar amounts of deterioration in visual 
performance being produced at head movements of 
.200 in. at Š and 37 cps respectively. 
These results support previous theories of resonance 
of eyeball and/or facial tissue to account for the im- 


cps. This also was in accordance with previous 
theory. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11188. Galbraith, Gary C. a California, Los 
Angeles) An investigation of the spontaneous 
and evoked electrophysiological activity during 

orm visual simulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 643-644. — Abstract. 


11190, Nelson, Thomas M, & Vasold, Paul C. 
Dependence of object identification upon edge and 
surface, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 
537-546.—The Importance of characteristics of edge 


Photographs of 20 common items. Results show that 
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identification depends upon the extent to which photic 
zones and gradients defining the surface maintain 
their inter-relationships. Dependence upon surface 
increases with the difficulty of identification. Journal 
abstract. 


11191. Rey, Paule, & Rey, Jean-Pierre. (U. 
Geneva, Switzerland) Effect of an intermittent 
light stimulation on the critical fusion frequency. 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(2), 173-180.—The effect of 
intermittent light stimulation (ILS) on the CFF was 
studied. Some stimulation frequencies (effective fre- 
quencies) induced a drop in էհօ CFF. These fre- 
quencies are lower than the initial CFF and higher 
than 2 cps. The maximum drop was obtained for a 
frequency equal to about half of the CFF of the S. 
The relation between the drop of the CFF and the 
frequency of stimulation can be expressed as a U- 
shaped curve. It can be mathematically formulated 
for each S with 3 constants which varied remarkably 
little from S to S.—Journal abstract. 


11192. Rose, Günter H., & Lindsley, Donald B. 

(U. California, Los Angeles) Visually evoked 
electrocortical responses in kittens: Development 
of specific and nonspecific systems. Science, 1965, 
148(Whole No. 3674), 1244-1246.—Visually evoked 
electrocortical responses were differentiated ontoge- 
netically in young kittens by age of onset, latency, 
and polarity. A long-latency negative wave, present 
by 4 days of age and abolished later by lesions of the 
superior colliculus and pretectal region of the mid- 
brain, is attributed to the nonspecific sensory system. 
A short-latency, positive and negative, diphasic wave, 
developing by 10 to 15 days of age and blocked by 
lesion of the lateral geniculate body, is identified with 
the specific visual system.—Journal abstract. 


11193. Tayal, O. P. (Moh.: Masudabad, Aligarh, 
India) Intervening neural activity in visual per- 
ception, a hypothetical construct. Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 199-219.—Presents a 
mathematical model of intervening neural activity in 
visual perception. It is held that the intervening ac- 
tivity may be conceived to involve 2 opposite proc- 
esses, one a positive process leading to an increment 
in accordance with power law, and the other a nega- 
tive process leading to a decrement proportional to 
the level of the neural intensity at that time, The 
theoretical relevancy of the formulations made has 
been discussed in respect of absolute thresholds, dif- 
ferential thresholds, intensity of the fused field, and 
Sg fusion frequency phenomenon.—Author ab- 
stract, 


Color Vision 


11194, Ahonen, Lea, J. Jarvinen, Jaakko. On 
the relative depth localization of colors. Reports 
from the Psychological Institute University Helsinki, 
1965, No. 1, 19 p.—All 3 experiments (illustrated by 
6 appendices and figures) described in this paper, 
indicate that the phenomenal relative localization of 
polychromatic colors viewed simultaneously is ex- 
tremely complicated, and is effected by all 3 com- 
ponents of color: hue, saturation, and brightness. 
The tests were not, however, able to explain the in- 
terrelationship of the different factors.—J. A. Lücker. 


11195, Colon, Fernando. (Michigan State U.) 
A study of response to achromatic and chromatic 
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stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 623- 
624.— Abstract. 

,11196. Dimmick, Forrest L. The psychological 
dimensions of color. USN MRL Rep., 1964, No. 
431, 8 p.—Classification of all aspects of color re- 
quires an adequate systematization of the psycholog- 
ical data of color relationships, as well as their phys- 
ical stimulus correlates and their physiological 
substrate, Such data must be based on the opera- 
tional procedures of psychological methodology. Ex- 
perimental results can be expressed as an equation of 
the form 

u ＋ oc. 


Quantification of the equation must be in terms of 
psychological units, such as just noticeable differences 
and equal intervals. The dimensions defined by the 
equation may be related to orthogonal co-ordinate 
systems. The muti-dimensional figure thus generated 
emphasizes essential interrelationships among colors. 
—USN MRL. 


11197. Fieandt, K. V., Ahonen, Lea; Jaervinen, 
J., & Lian, A. (U. Helsinki) Color experiments 
with modern sources of illumination. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 555-556.—In chromatic- 
ity contrast experiments complementary colors were 
applied. When the surrounding field was blue, 
fluorescent illumination (FL) strengthened contrast 
induced on a surrounded yellow field. A red sur- 
rounding field yielded strongest contrast effect under 
incandescent light (IL). The perimetric thresholds 
of all colors were increased when changing from IL 
to FL, i.e., they could be recognized further out in 
the periphery. The rise was strongest for blue.— 
Journal abstract. 

11198. Weissman, Seymour. Effects of lumi- 
nance of the perception of red and green at vari- 
ous retinal positions. Journal of the Optical So- 
ciety of America, 1965, 55(7), 884-887.—The red- 
green ratios corresponding to the perception of red 
or green were determined by use of the method of 
constant stimuli, At 3 luminance levels (0.3, 0.1, and 
0.01 ft-L), measurements were made with a 15; 6°, 
105, 145, and 18? along the upper vertical meridian. 
At the 2 highest luminance levels, red sensitivity as 
measured by red-green ratios appeared constant from 
2° to 14° and then decreased at 18°. Green sensitiv- 
ity remained much the same from 2° to 10° and then 
dropped off sharply. At the lowest luminance level, 
green sensitivity was lost completely beyond 2° and 
there was a progressive decrease in red sensitivity as 
the peripheral angle increased. With decreasing lumi- 
nance and increasing peripheral angle, variability of 
the red-green ratios required for the perception of 
red and green increased.—J ournal abstract. 


Visual Sensitivity 


11199, Barendregt, J. T., Van Bergen, Cc: N. A., 
& Van Nooten, W. N. (Ս. Amsterdam) Positive 
and negative hysterese effects on critical flicker- 
fusion thresholds. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(2), 536.—It was demonstrated that as well as 
hysteresis, anticipation of the reaction to changes of 
stimulus (called negative hysteresis) may influence 
threshold-values. On the basis of CFF thresholds 
it is described how, with a high speed of stimulus 
variation positive hysteresis, and with a low speed 
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negative hysteresis is a predominant influence. By 
this, contradictory results described in literature, can 
be explained.— Author abstract. 

11200. Bourassa, Charles M. & Bartley, S. 
Howard. (Good Samaritan Hosp., Portland, Ore.) 
Some observations on the manipulation of visual 
acuity by varying the rate of intermittent stimula- 
tion. Jow of Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 319-328. 
—The visual resolution of illuminated targets on un- 
illuminated grounds was studied under intermittent 
illumination, while varying photic intensity level, 
target size, and rate of intermittency. The expecta- 
tions of the alternation-of-response theory which pic- 
tures the way that various temporal distributions of 
input are handled by the central end of the optic path- 
way were confirmed.—Author abstract. 


11201. Guth, Sherman L. (Indiana U.) Lumi- 
nance addition: General considerations and some 
results at foveal threshold. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1965, 55(6), 718-722—A ra- 
tionale and methodology is developed which allows 
the systematic and definitive testing of a scalar lumi- 
nance-additivity law (Abney’s law) within any photo- 
metric system which operationally defines luminance 
equality, Under the postulate that all stimuli have 
the same luminance at absolute threshold, the follow- 
ing inference is made: If a subthreshold field of Ar 
is set so that it is some proportion թ of the energy 
required to bring itself to a just-visible level, then 
the energy of any other wavelength A, which must be 
added to the same A, subthreshold field in order to 
bring the A, + A, mixture to threshold should be the 
proportion 1 — թ of the energy required to bring A; 
to threshold when no mixing is involved. An experi- 
ment showed that a scalar additivity law does not 
even approximate the facts of luminance addition at 
threshold, with complete failure of additivity being 
apparent under some conditions. The data suggest 
the presence of an inhibitory effect in which a light is 
less visible when combined with subthreshold light 
of a different wavelength than when presented alone. 
—Journal abstract, 

(Lighting Lab., Philips, 
N Contrast sensitivity in 
test field with bright surround. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(6), 729-731.— 


Although derived to be used for 
the lighting of traffic tunnels, the data may be applied 
to a much wider range of visibility problems, as the 
results are not greatly dependent on changes in the 
experimental conditions.—Journal abstract, 


Eye Movements 


11203. Gould, John D, 8. Schaffer, Amy. Eye- 
movement patterns in scanning eri 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 521-535. — 


paratus, as a function of frequency of target numeral 
(0 to 7), digit scanned for, and learning (176 trials). 
The results indicated that time to Scan varied sig- 
nificantly with both frequency and target digit, and 
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these time differences were reflected by significant 
departures from the over-all average number of fixa- 
tions (18), while average duration of fixations (31 
sec.) remained relatively constant. The average 
durations of fixations on target numbers (.32 sec.) 
and nontarget numbers (.30 sec.) were not statis- 
tically significantly different. Average center-to- 
center distance between the closest fixation and a 
target number was 2° 28' and this distance differed 
among digits, being 25 427 for the most quickly 
recognized and 1° 36” for the most difficult to recog- 
nize. The results indicated the possible role of eye 
movements in information processing—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11204. Matin, Leonard. (New York U.) Visual 
perception of direction for stimuli flashed during 
voluntary saccadic eye movements. Science, 1965, 
148(Whole No. 3676), 1485-1487.—In 2 different 
experiments, Ss reported on the visual direction ofa 
flash presented during a voluntary saccade relative 
to the visual direction of a stimulus viewed prior to 
the saccade. Under the conditions of the Ist experi- 
ment the report given by the S was primarily deter- 
mined by the relative retinal positions of the 2 stim- 
uli. In the 2nd experiment evidence was obtained for 
precisely timed shifts in local signs which are due to 
proprioceptive compensation for changes in ocular 
position during the saccade.—Journal abstract. 

11205. Vladimirov, A. D. (Moscow State U.) 
"VEKS-01" dlya okulogafii. [An adaptation of 
the VEKS-01 for recording eye movements.] Vo- 
prosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 158-160, A descrip- 
tion of modifications of VEKS-01, a vector-electro- 
cardioscope manufactured by a Moscow factory of 
medical apparatus, necessary to increase its ampli- 
fying capacity so that eye-movement produced poten- 
tials may be sufficiently amplified for displaying 
gen on the entire screen of the oscilloscope.—L. 

usne. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


11206. Ekman, Gosta ; Hosman, 
strom, Brita. 
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in man. The treatment of data derived from tests 
above the 50% limen and the over-all concept of jnd 
discrimination are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11208. Yoshida, M. (Japan Women's Ս.) 
Studies of psychometric classification of odors: 
Մ. Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(4), 
145-154.—The purpose of this experiment is to find 
basic criteria for odor classification. Method 1: 
Multidimensional scaling was applied to 24 stimuli 
based on Kainoshow’s scheme. Results: (a) The 
most important criterion of classification by the 
experts was resinous; burnt vs. sweetness. (b) The 
results based on direct estimation roughly correspond 
to those of indirect calculation from semantic differ- 
ential or Crocker’s 4 place digits. Method 2: 2 
batteries of semantic differential scales which are 
relevant to odor description were proposed, type one 
is 25 bipolar and the other is 20 monopolar. Results: 
(a) Both of them yielded factors of sensory pleasure, 
harshness, and vividness. (b) Experts have rela- 
tively few references to pleasantness dimension, which 
is the most predominant factor for the naive Ss.— 
Journal abstract. 


Somestuesis & KiNESTHESIS 


11209. Adams, Calvin K. (Kansas State U.) 
Variation in the two-point threshold as a func- 
tion of position in the dermatome. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1349.— Abstract. 


11210. Geldard, Frank A., & Sherrick, Carl E. 
(Princeton U.) Multiple cutaneous stimulation: 
The discrimination of vibratory patterns. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 37(5), 
797-801.—A. pilot experiment, in which many types 
of pattern changes were explored, reveals errors to 
be associated with (a) relative pattern complexity 
(large numbers of vibrators) and (b) high degree 
of communality (many elements in common). 
formal experiment, involving a stratified sample with 
all combinations of numbers of loci and degrees of 
communality represented equally, verified the pre- 
liminary finding, and permitted, in addition, separa- 
tion of the 2 factors apparently responsible. The 
relation between errors and communality, with num- 
ber of stimulus positions held constant, proves to be 
an intimate one; confusions between patterns arise 
when there is relatively large overlap of elements 
in the patterns to be discriminated. Ճո analysis, 
directed at whether particular receptive areas may 
be especially prone to error, shows no single locus, 
of the 10 employed, contributing to error production 
more than would be dictated by chance.—Journal 
abstract, 


11211. Gibbs, C. B., & Logan, O. Tests of the 
functions of proprioception and interaction of 
Senses. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 
433-442 —It was hypothesized that the speed and 
direction of movement are monitored by proprio- 
ceptive feedback and that extent is determined by 
integrating the rate signals in time (Gibbs, 1954). 

Onsideration of analogous servo mechanisms leads 
to the following predictions that were tested and 
confirmed (p « 0.01) in tests using 6 female and 
4 male Ss. Input data from vision or proprioception 
alone or from both senses will produce rapid, pri- 
mary adjustments of equal accuracy. Terminal accu- 
Tacy was measured to show that the end-points of 
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most residual errors lie in a limited zone of clear 
central vision, as required by hypotheses. Various 
previous estimates alleging gross inaccuracy of pro- 
prioceptors (Ludvigh, 1952; Crawford, 1960) are 
shown to be erroneous and irrelevant .—Journal ab- 
stract, 

11212. Verrillo, R. T. (Syracuse U.) Tem- 
poral summation in vibrotactile sensitivity. Jour- 
nal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 37 
(5), 843-846.—The Zwislocki theory of temporal 
summation was tested for vibrotactile sensitivity. 
Vibrotactile thresholds were determined as a func- 
tion of pulse repetition rate and pulse number for 
short pulses. Thresholds for various burst durations 
of sinusoidal signals were also determined. The re- 
sults indicate that the theory is sufficient to predict 
vibrotactile thresholds for the temporal patterns used, 
An earlier finding, which suggested that glabrous 
skin contains at least 2 populations of mechanorecep- 
tors, was confirmed by using contactors of varying 
size.—Journal abstract. 


HEARING 


11213. Berko, Martin J. (Cornell Ս.) “Phe- 
nomenal displacement” in delayed auditory feed- 
back: II. High intensity effects. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(12), 389-390.—It was previously 
demonstrated with 10 Ss that the speech disruptive 
effect of delayed auditory feedback (DAF) was sig- 
nificantly reduced when there was, instead of equal 
intensity of fed-back input to each ear, a marked 
disparity of inter-aural intensity. The findings were 
interpreted as implying that the disruptive effect of 
DAF was related to the phenomenal localization of 
the feedback. It was later suggested that the effect 
noted might simply reflect a reduction of intensity in 
one headphone to a degree allowing the Ss to receive 
some non-delayed feedback. The experiment was re- 
designed to overcome this objection by achieving 
disparity of intensities by raising rather than lower- 
ing the input to one headphone. The originally 
reported effect was retained.—Journal abstract. 

11214. Dittrich, F., & Fumeaux, J. (U. Geneva, 
Switzerland) A generalized expression of audi- 
tory sensitivity. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(2), 143-149. 
—A statistical study with 400 Ss, male and female, 
equally divided, in 7 age groups (I: 15-19 yr.; 
II: 20-29 yr., etc.) has confirmed the classical data 
given by Bunch (1929, 1931), Leisti (1942), Sataloff 
(1953) and others on presbyacusis or auricular 
senescence. Hearing loss in decibels (db) observed 
by age and by frequency, calculated statistically, 
corresponds to the values determined by them. At 
the same time a mathematical relation has been 
established expressing in a general manner the 
variations of auditory sensitivity—Journal abstract. 

11215. Fletcher, Harvey; Blackham, E. D., & 
Geertsen, Norman O. (Brigham Young U.) 
Quality of violin, viola, cello, and bassvil tones: 
I. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1965, 37(5), 851-863.—The elements that are im- 
portant in the identification of the violin, viola, 
cello, and bass-viol tones were found to be the 
harmonic structure of the middle portion of the tone; 
the harmonic structure of the ending portion of the 
tone (certain partials decayed rapidly leaving an 
afterring); the attack and decay of the tones; the 
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vibrato (when present) of the tones; and the noises 
Wien la ho mechanics 


| 
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Ty ie Science, moe be pal ss. 
- uates were i to 
— twice pens condition of 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF) in which the 
intensity of the ար 


disruptive 
11217. Kendig, Paul M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 


generated noise 
ustic transdi 


850.—Utilizing a simplified equivalent circuit for an 
it is shown that the mean-square thermal! 
d for the entire 


in 
mechanical coupling coefficient, and Co is the clamped 
is voltage — by the mean 

thermal energy kT in the circuit, which results 
í circuit's two degrees of freedom. 
pronounced 


11219, Thurlow, W. 
Bhalchandra J. Ru, 


the beginning of a tone burst coming from another 
position in space, 
to be displaced toward the pulse, 
displacement effects are given for various angles of 
A re- 
lated type of displacement effect occurs that involves 
the perceived displacement of one pulse toward an- 
other in space when the two pulses are presented with 
small time separations between them. Another 

of effect has been discovered, more closely related to 
von Békésy’s concept of funneling, in which a pulse 
appears to be funneled into the spatial location of 
by a small time 
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interval. A " model is presented to help to 
explain — sach abstract. 


Measurement 


11220. Ceausu, V., Enachescu, M., Segall, S. 
Teodorescu, "Ts Sion, A cA qon 
psychique de ypoacousie chez le personne 
aéronavigant. [Psychic compensation to hearing 
loss in aviation personnel] Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1964, 8(1), 
15-24.—Audiometric experiment on flight personnel 
utilizing nonsense syllables, monosyllabic words, 2- 
syllable words and brief statements to determine in 
flight intelligibility thresholds, and to develop signal 
systems to compensate for hearing loss.—P. J. 
Volkert. 

11221. Collins, William E. & Capps, Mary 
are (Civil Aeromed. Res. Inst., Oklahoma Ը ity) 

ects of several mental task on auditory fa- 
tigue. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1965, 37(5), 793-796.—8 male Ss were exposed for 
3 min. to a 4000-cps fatigue tone at 40 db SL. Each 
S was tested under 4 task conditions: mental arith- 
metic (MA), written long division (LD), threshold 
determination (TD) on a ps tone, and reverie 
(REV). Temporary threshold shifts (TTS) were 
computed by comparing pre- and post-fatigue thresh- 
olds. MA produced significantly more TTS than 
any other condition and LD resulted in greater 
shifts than REV. Amount of auditory fatigue can 
vary with the type of mental activity performed by 
the S.—Journal abstract. 

11222. Cooper, William A. (U. Oklahoma) 
Effect of a cochlear pathology on the difference 
limen for duration. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1353.— Abstract. 

11223. Davis, H. 
Mo.) Slow cortical responses evoked by acoustic 


r "objective" 


11224. Harris, J. Donald. 
Lab., Groton, Conn.) Békésy audiometry at 20 
frequencies from 02 to 6 kc/sec. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1964, 36(10), 1954- 
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Absolute intensive thresholds are presented 
26 men yielding Békésy audiograms at 20 fre- 
s Results validate the practice of graphic 
tion between thresholds in octave steps to 
mean thresholds at Moctave points. Thresh- 
olds are almost indistinguishable from those by con- 
ventional audiometry in a very similar population, 
Data are interpreted to confirm in general the prac- 
ticability of using the proposed 1964 ISO reference- 
threshold level as the norm for young otoscopically 
negative adults—Journal abstract. 

11225. Irwin, J. (U. Auckland) Binaural sum- 
mation of thermal noises of equal and unequal 
power in each ear. Americal Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 78(1), 57-65.—Monaural and binaural 
comparison of noises were determined for 4 male Ss, 
to learn what is heard as equal and unequal. The 
stimuli noises were of 10, 30, 50, and 70 db. Bi- 
naural listening was superior to monaural for high 
(louder) levels than for lower ones. At louder 
levels the binaural power was about J4 of that of 
monaural, but at lower levels it was $$. Binaural 
was found to be superior to monaural listening, due, 
it was assumed, to the increment of loudness required 
for critical discrimination.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

11226. Katahn, Martin; Thune, Leland, & 
Doody, Rachel. (Vanderbilt Ս.) The effects of 
shock punishment conditions on the threshold 
for an associated auditory stimulus. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(12), 353-354—When avoidance of 
shock seemed possible, Ss exhibited significantly 
lower thresholds for an associated auditory stimulus 
compared with Ss in a no-avoidance condition. No- 
avoidance Ss showed significant habituation of spon- 
taneous GSR activity, an effect not obtained in the 
avoidance group.—Journal abstract. 

11227. Loeb, M., & Fletcher, J. L. Temporary 
threshold shift in successive sessions for subjects 
exposed to continuous and periodic intermittent 
noise. USA MRL Rep., 1964, No. 604, 8 p.—8 
young men and 8 young women were exposed for 

min. in 5 successive sessions to 110 db (SPL), 
1200-2400 cps continuous noise; an equal number 
were exposed similarly to 1200-2400 cps, 120 db. 
(SPL) intermittent noise, alternately switched on 
and off for 1 sec. over 20-min sessions. Continuous 
threshold tracings were obtained at 4000 cps for 
2 min. preceding and 1 min. following exposure. For 
the intermittent noise there was a tendency for 
temporary threshold shift (TTS) to decrease in 
Successive sessions; for the continuous noise TTS 
remained fairly constant in successive sessions.— 
USA MRL. 

11228. Nixon, J. C., & Glorig, A. Reliability of 
acoustic impedance measures of the earorum. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(4), 261-276. 
—Reliability of acoustic impedance measures using 
the Zwislocki bridge was determined for humans at 

different frequencies. The reliability measures 
are high indicating stability of the technique over 
test situations.—J. A. Vernon. 


11229, Northen, Jerry L. The type II Békésy 
audiogram and the modified tone decay test. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(4), 207-211.— 
The temporary threshold shift and the type II 
Békésy audiogram tracing were compared and found 
to have positive and significant correlation at 6000 
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cps and 2000 cps, and no correlation at 4000 cps. 
It is suggested that the 2 tests may measure the 
same process of auditory adaptation.— J. A. Vernon. 

11230, Peters, Edward N. (Cent. Inst. Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) "Temporary shifts in auditory 
thresholds of chinchilla after exposure to noise. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 
37(5), 831-833.—Initial information is presented 
on temporary threshold shifts in chinchilla as meas- 
ured by behavioral audiometry. Data are presented 
for 2 animals after selected exposures to either a 
%- or l-oct band of high frequency noise.—Journal 
abstract. 

11231. Simmons, F. Blair. Middle ear muscle 
acoustic reflex as index of cochlear sensitivity 
in auditory experiments: Some technical notes. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(4), 255-260,— 
Auditory sensitivity measured by middle ear muscle 
reflex thresholds was found to be very rapid and 
very reliable. Test-retest reliability was +5 db. 
The reflex threshold was compared with auditory 
thresholds.—J. A. Vernon. 

11232. Simmons, F. Blair. (Stanford U.) Bi- 
naural summation of the acoustic reflex. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 37(5), 
834-836.—The gain in sensitivity of the middle-ear- 
muscle acoustic reflex with binaural, as opposed to 
monaural, excitation was studied in awake cats. 
Measurements were obtained with electrodes per- 
manently implanted on the round-window membrane 
and in the muscles themselves. Summation at reflex 
threshold occurred only with tones of similar fre- 
quency and was most marked at low frequencies. 
For binaural tones considerably above reflex thresh- 
old, summation was most marked for the most dis- 
similar frequencies measured—1 and 8 kc/sec.— 
Journal abstract. 


Speech Perception 

11233. Balas, Robert F., & Simon, George R. 
The articulation function of a staggered spondaic 
word list for a normal hearing population. Jour- 
nal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(4), 285-289.— 
The staggered spondaic word list has indicated po- 
tential use in detection of central auditory impair- 
ment. The utilization of such a technique, however, 
depends upon a rigid standardization upon a normal 
hearing population. The articulation curve for stag- 
gered spondaic words was established by 72 young 
hearing adults.—J. A. Vernon. 

11234. Bird, Joseph W., & Rappaport, Maurice. 
Anxiety as a measure of drive level in the per- 
ception of binaural voice messages. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 27.— 
Abstract. 

11235. Black, John W., & Agnello, Joseph G. 
The prediction of the eftects of combined deter- 
rents to intelligibility. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1964, 4(4), 277-2844 aspects of distorted 
speech signals were presented in 6 degrees. Intelli- 
gibility of the imperfect communication system was 
correctly approximated by the known relative effects 
of the individual deterrents—J. A. Vernon. 

11236. Feldmann, Harald. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
many) The significance of binaural hearing for 
understanding of speech under noisy working 
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(intensity, t ) of both components difer white noise of identical intensity level (70 db). 
7 . e ALL. for both the speaker and the 


(influence of frequency, coherence, etc.) and the listener. Ss were required to reproduce the phrases 
results are discussed in view of the central nervous heard, “Results showed that up (o the level cf ches 
mechanisms evaluating binaural information—M. 11 words, phrase length had no effect on speech 
Loe. EC * evi cb ng 

et D. Pure · tone acuity the bly for longer phrases. quality of speech per- 
— w speech. ee the ception also decreased with increasing phrase depth; 
Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 37(5), 824- for phrases of varying length but the same depth. 


830.—Certain laboratory studies show t it is perception, however, was constant. Perception was 
necessary only to hear up to 1500, or perhaps 2000, poorest for the longest and deepest phrases. It was 
cps for normal word-list reception. However, many concluded that not only the speaker but also the 
patients with normal hearing up to 2000 eps but listener avoid phrases that would overload their 


deficiencies at higher frequencies have noticeable short-term memory (7 +2 items).—L. Zusne. 
difficulty with everyday speech. The discrepancy 11241. Orr, David B. Friedman, Herbert L. ` 
may arise since ordinary speech is often distorted & Williams, Jane C. C. (American Inst. Res” 
and/or masked, conditions. not usually included in Washington, D. C.) Trainability of listening com- 
Speech-reception studies. Discrimination scores for preh of discourse. Journal of Edu- 
sentence material were collected on 52 sensorineural cational Psychology, 1965, 56(3), 148-156.— This 
ics, the being distorted by having — 7 to Հաագա whether training SÉ the 
wear nose ps, by speed, interruptions, and use istortion-free, time-compressed Տ could 
reverberations.—Journal abstract. arn pene CNN Kelte en language 
11238. House, Arthur illiams without signi t loss of compr ion. Male 
, Michael H. L., & he. K. D. po college students (16 in the experimental, 16 in the 
U.) Articulation-testing e control groups) received systematic practice in listen- 


tion with a closed- * ing to progressively increased rates of speech from 
of Acoustical Society of արար: Թու 3075. 35 to 55 words per minute. Results indicated that 
66.—An ormed to deter. increases * double normal rate produced no 
mine the reliability Ca test materials “significant in comprehension for experimental 
when administered to U. S. Air Force enlisted per. SS; statistically significant differences between the 
Sone! under a wide range of signal-to-noise ratios. Performance of the experimental and control groups 
30 days of testing 18 listeners showed that repeated at higher rates indicated comprehension of rapid 
Det to the materials did not change the levels speech to be a trainable phenomenon. The data 
of average response in any appreciable way. Analy- Suggested that listening to speeded s may have 
sis of the responses to individual phonetic elements Հ beneficial effect on reading skill—Journal abstract. 
test can be useful for diagnostic 11242. Treisman, Anne M. (U. Oxford) Ef- 

study as well as for overall evaluation of communi- fect of irrelevant material on the efficiency of 
Saring e experiment E ape e , 500 . bie of Psychol 
ne experimen statisti iabili! », 1904, , —Efficiency of - 

and sensitivity of the materials are analyzed, Jos fÑ e FE 


11239. Ka ed as a function of: the number of irrelevan 
Lane, qum. (U. lege éi "uu Less ul the number of irrelevant 0 
mm EE speech Revi 1965 72(4), 275- and the verbal content of irrelevant messages, A 
pir S Ze 3 perception’ main- ease in efficiency of repeating back the prose was 
that articulatory ai or. ed Qul tenes found when 2 irrelevant channi had to be rejected 
— bt ëmge heiress the ա դեսի ավ as compared էօ 1, but ոօէ when 2 irrelevant messages 
ann EECH us ? The thes is on Were given on 1 channel. This finding applied to 
kt of ովա է i — ct hence channels distinguished either by spatial localization 
identi cation latency’ and discrimination Kart or by voice (male and female). There was no 
e b? T synthe m stimuli Th difference in performance with variations in verbal 
— — tius 9 ed an Ed content of the irrelevant material, from similar prose 
of the theory. Opposing evidence is ravers 8. to statistical approximations to English or to non- 
KS shown that identification amd dis Le atic ; Sense-words using English phonemes although re- 
functions for nonspeech stimuli do not differ from peated sequences of numbers were s litte easier to 
those for 8 m stimuli, when obtained under com. eise qe are interpreted in terms of Broad- 
rable conditions. — 8 
թ» 18 der ei ref.) Journal abstract. the discrimination of classes of signals (different 
) chikhina, Լ M. (Engineering Psy- input-channels) on the basis i 
chol. Lab., Leningrad State Ս.) Izpol'zovanie gi- characteristics of the sounds; thi 
potezy Ingve օ strukture frazy pri izuchenii "compulsory" for all inputs, at 
vospriyatiya rechi. [The use of Ingve's hypothesis task; the selective discarding or 
about phrase Structure in the study of speech per- from irrelevant channels by a filter which may b 
ception.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 57-66. come overloaded and inefficient i 
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speech-channel is active; the identification օք words 
and meaning, carried out only for selective signals— 
Author summary. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


11243. ——. Research group formed at 
Stanford. Newsletter. Parapsychology Foundation, 
1964, 11(6), 2.—The Parapsychology Research Group 
was formed here for the purpose of performing studies 
in various parapsychological fields of inquiry. 15 
members are scientists living on the San Francisco 
beninsula and in communities adjacent to Stanford 
Bivenity —J. A. Lücker. 

11244. -. Russian press reports parapsy- 
chological activities. Newsletter Parapsychology 
Foundation, 1964, 11(6), 2-3.—The above points at a 
continuing Soviet interest in parapsychology. The 
Russian press reported another case of “seeing 
fingers,” a 7th-grade girl student, who participated 
in experiments carried out by the psychiatry depart- 
ment of the Kuban Medical Institute. The blind- 
folded S described with precision objects of book 
titles, which were covered by thick pieces of 
cardboard or carpet, while touching the objects. A 
similar case was reported in Wilmington, Mass. 
This 15-yr old girl was found “to read with her 
skin” and see missing objects (airplanes) while 
under hypnosis.—J. A. Liicker. 

11245. Adler, Alfred. Fortune-telling and 
prophecy. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 
21(1), 41-43.—First publication of a recently found 
handwritten manuscript. The method and the client 
of the fortune teller are discussed briefly.—4. R. 
Howard. 

11246. Atreya, B. Ն. Parapsychological refer- 
ences in Yogavasistha. Research Journal of Phi- 
losophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 107-117-- 
Yogavasistha describes methods of attaining super- 
normal powers. The various references are men- 
tioned relating to psychic cure of all the bodily 
diseases, mantra cure, immunity from suffering and 
old age, immunity from death, knowledge of what is 
passing in other minds, entry into the world of per- 
fected beings and transgression of physical phe- 
nomena and acquirement of subtility.—U. Pareek. 


11247. Banerjee, H. N. (Rajastan U., Jaipur, 
India) The proposal for the study of psychical 
capacities of the persons practicing Yoga. Ke- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(1), 138-146—A proposal to study intro- 
spective reports of the persons practicing Yoga and 
exploring the relationship of the relation between 
Yogic practices and psychical capacities is outlined. 
—U. Pareek. 

11248. Crumbaugh, James C. The potential 
contributions of yoga to parapsychology. Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(1), 75-77.—Both parapsychology and yoga 
seek a meaning and purpose in man beyond the 
mechanistic and material. Both promise a degree 
of control and predictability. Meditation can make 
important contributions. The key to replicability 
of parapsychological experiments probably lies within 
the Yogi’s framework of experience—U. Pareek. 

11249. Das Gupta, N. K. (Vishva Bharati Ue 
Shantiniketan, India) Human personality and 
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parapsychology. Research Journal of Philosophy 
& Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 51-56.—"The held 
of academic psychology should extend so as to include 
the extrasensory perception and intuitive experiences 
such as revelation of poets, philosophers, scientists 
and Yogis" Such aspects of human personality 
can be studied by parapsychology only.—U. Pareek. 

11250. Dommeyer, Frederick C. (San Jose State 
Coll.) How stands the case for survival? Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(1), 147-155.—The empirical data of out-of- 
body experiences, materializations, apparitions, pos- 
sessions, poltergeist cases, mediumistic communica- 
tions, regressions to former lives under hypnosis, 
recollection's of former lives without hypnoses, the 
survival hypothesis that bodily death does not end 
all and that there is continuity of 'person' (mind) 
either discarnately or reincarnately, and ESP hy- 
pothesis i.e, by reference to ESP capacities of some 
human beings. “Before the survival issue can be 
successíully resolved much more must be known 
about the metaphysical framework that constitutes 
a matrix for this sort of inquiry . . . and there is a 
need for more prima facie data on survival from the 
field of parapsychology."—U. Pareek. 

11251. Eisenbud, Jule. (U. Colorado Med. Sch.) 
Perception of subliminal visual stimuli in relation 
o ESP. International Journal of Parapsychology, 
1965, 7(2), 161-181.—50 Ss were individually tested 
with tachistoscopic stimuli under conditions allowing 
for ESP and subliminal perception to operate and be 
evaluated separately, and again under conditions in 
which both could operate and be evaluated. The data 
do not support any positive hypotheses concerning 
the influence of subliminal perception on extra- 
sensory perception, or the reverse, under the condi- 
tions employed.—J. D. Fuschini. 

11252. Fodor, Nandor. (750 Park Ave, IIA, 
NYC) At-oneness. À new phenomenon for para- 
psychology. Research Journal of Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 57-64.—At-oneness is 
the phenomenon of mystic participation. 2 new 
terms are proposed—providentialism, i.e. “respect 
of life in every form and a demand of service for 
order and beauty in the Universe,” and cosmosis, 
ie. cosmic experiences.—U. Pareek. յ 

11253. Good, I. J. (Inst. Defense Analysis, 
Princeton, N. J.) Quantum mechanics and Yoga. 
Research Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(1), 84-91.—The physical probabilities that 
occur in quantum theory can be given a metaphysical 
frequency interpretation in terms of the branching- 
universe theory; since the probability of an event 
can be interpreted as the proportion of branches in 
which the event occurs. 1է is possible, but fantasti- 
cally improbable according to statistical mechanics 
that the molecules in the air surrounding a man 
might move in such a manner that the air pressure 
above him became appreciable less than the pressure 
below him, so that he would levitate. If by a mental 
act, a Yogi could affect the physical probabilities in 
the space around himself, not merely those in his own 
nervous system as in an ordinary decision, then, 
among other things, he might be able to cause him- 
self to levitate.—U. Pareek. 


11254. Kahn, Samuel. Introduction to para- 
psychology. NYC: Vantage Press, 1965. 321 p. 
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$$00.—A5 attempt to survey the field of para- 
clairvoyance, ` cart Wes. Ach 
tien, automatic writing) are discussed illus- 
trated with anecdotal material. ing studies of 
— and interview - ta on Ss 
by the author are Emphasizes 
subjective nature of psi which mili- 


the 
tate against the use of conscious, objective methods 
i igati associated with scientific 
ieves that both approaches 
each other in leading to future 


may piscem 
i K rapsychological terms are 
=A, Բ. (ee dri 


oga can throw light 
Patanjala yoga, 


tions flowing into 5 stages: (1) Ksipta; (2) mudha; 
dy; (4) ekagra con- 
, withdrawn. In the 4th 
from the 
Objects and concentrated on 1 of the objects. In 


liminal consciousness and supraliminal consciousness, 
հոթ 3 E dë i has 
pass throug! Stages in supralimi con- 
sciousness : (1) itta where he sees visible and 
material forms. lairvoyance may be included in 
this form oí experience. (2) Arupacitta—In this 
— the 5 san — which are invisible and 
he reaches the stage 
which is above the 3 worlds. This may be compared 


11256. Mayre, Alan J. (Archer's Ct., Hasti ; 
Sussex, England) Theoretical and hical 
aspects of Psychical research. Research Journal 
of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 29-40, 


scientific-philo- 
parascientific phe- 
" is presented, the 
; "an extended mathe- 
matical concept of resource." —U. Pareek. 


11257. Murphy, Gardner. Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kansas) Studies at creativences with 
special reference to extrasensory perception. 
Research Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(1), 132-137—A Proposal to study about 100 
creative persons for their personal life and para- 
normal experiences and their psychic "abilities" is 
outlined.—U. Pareek. 

11258. Pandeya, R. C. (Delhi U., India) ESP 
and Yoga. Research Journal of Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 99-106.—ESP and yoga 
have much in common. Those who have knowledge 
of yoga theory and practice can help in validating 
parapsychological experiments.—U. Pareek. 
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11259. Price, ԷԼ H. (Ս. Oxford, U.K.) The 
control of capacities. Kesearch Journal 
of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 65-70. 
—There is some kind of blockage or censorship which 
tends to prevent ESP impressions from emerging 
into consciousness. "Our task as psychic research- 
ers is to devise means of counteracting the inhibiting 
effect of this censorship or repressive mechanism. 
U. Pareek. 

11260. Rao, K. — K (Duka E 475 

logical picture of psi. Research Journal o 
Հոու & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 1-28.— 
Psi is a behavioral phenomenon, probably generic, 
but it does not imply that S A in an experiment will 
be as good as S Z; probably the health of the S is 
not directly related to his psi performance. Psi is 
an unconscious process which is reflected in the 
henomena of psi-missing and consistent missing. 
h is a voluntary function. The extensive review of 
literature shows position effects and preferential ef- 
fects, The experimental situation of psi seems to 
be basically triangular, involving the 3 angles of the 
S, the E and the target. Experimental conditions 
are also important. (117 ref.)—U. Pareek. 

11261. Ryzl, Milan. (Rybalkova 4, Prague H2- 
Vinohrady, Czechoslovakia) Parapsychology, re- 
igion and natural science. Research Journal of 
Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 41-50.— 
Experiments have shown that the paranormal abili- 
ties can be trained and can be utilized in practical 
applications. “Parapsychology bids fare to find the 
connecting link een empirical natural science ' 
and religion, or, in other words, to find a possibility 
of integrating religion as a science dealing with 
Supersensory entities within the compass of experi- 
mental natural sciences. U. Pareek, 

11262. Sharma, R. N. (Meerut Coll., India) 
Parapsychology and integral Yoga. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social S. ciences, 1964, 1(1), 
164-178.—Integral yoga of Sri Arbindo is a synthe- 
sis of knowledge, devotion and action; it is the yoga 
of affirmation. Quietude, meditation and concentra- 
tion, controlled food and sleep help in achieving it. 
The vehicle of instrument of psi phenomena in this 
system of yoga is the subliminal, between the sub- 
conscious and the superconscious.—U. Pareek. 

11263. Singh, Ramjee. 
Parapsychological 
owed of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 


attitude and join hands with par. ch 
ref.)—U. Pareek. "EE 
11264. Soal, S. G. How I became a psychical 
Tesearcher. Research Journal of Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 156-163.—Personal ex- 
perience with mediums and their narration of past 
names and occurrences accurately influenced the 


author to admit of 18 
U. Pareeb. parapsychology explanations. 


of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(1), 71-74 
—Research is needed to find out which of 1 follow- 
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ing requirements of yoga training are essential for 
the development and control of psi-capacities: ab- 
stention from meat; abstention from tea, coffee, 
alcohol, condiments and tobacco; abstention from 
sexual intercourse; practice of breath control; pro- 
longed sitting in 1 posture; meditational practices; 
use of methods for cleaning internal passages; sys- 
tematic elimination of self-centred behavior patterns, 
and the development of active love.—U. Pareek. 


11266. Tromp, Solco W. (Biometeorological 
Res. Cent., Leiden, Netherlands) Meteorological 
influences on parapsychological tests. Interna- 
tional Journal of Parapsychology, 1965, 7(2), 183- 
190.—Indicates the physiological interrelationship 
between the hypothalamus (the principal thermo- 
regulation center in the body) and the pituitary, and 
reviews the influence of the meteorological environ- 
ment on these centers. Physiological changes in the 
body as a result of meteorological stresses may be 
responsible for the poorer parapsychological results 
obtained during certain experimental days and may 
explain the difficulty in reproducing and comparing 
results of different research workers.—J. D. Fuschini. 


11267. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurological 
Inst, Bristol, Eng.) Mechanical techngiues in 
future telepathy research. International Journal of 
Parapsychology, 1965, 7(2), 135-160.—A system of 
testing for telepathy is feasible which would be 
simple, less vulnerable to scientific criticism, and 
capable of producing more rapidly results more 
easily evaluated than systems in use at present. 
Apparatus is proposed and described—J. D. 
Fuschini. 


11268. Wheatley, J. M. (U. Toronto) Is 
telepathy a faculty? International Journal of Para- 
Psychology, 1965, 7(2), 117-133--Ճ discussion of 
telepathy from a philosophical viewpoint. “Inasmuch 
as telepathy seems inaccessible to volitional use, we 
may therefore incline to deny that it is a faculty.”— 
J. D. Fuschini. 


11269. Zorab, G. (32 Verdistr, The Hague, 
Netherlands) Yoga and parapsychology. Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(1), 78-83.— The application of yoga train- 
ing to procure a great number of Ss well fitted for 
experimentation will be disappointing. Highly 
gifted Ss can be found through a wider selection.— 
U. Pareek. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


11270. Berkun, Mitchell M., Bialek, Hilton M., 
Kern, Richard P., & Yagi, Kan. Experimental 
studies of psychological stress in man. HumRRO 
Res. Rep., 1962, No. 10.—This research consisted of 
efforts to develop stressful situations that could be 
used to determine individual reactions to stress. To 
establish that an effect is produced similar to the 
effect evoked by a naturally occurring event, 3 cri- 
teria were proposed: a subjective self report of the 
Stress situation; an objective measurement of the 
performance of acts relevant to the stressful environ- 
ment; a measurement of the physiological response 
to the stress situation. 5 experimental situations 
were tested against these criteria, from 13 to 27 Ss 
exposed to each situation, Observations on Ss are 
Presented, with brief descriptions of differences be- 
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tween more effective and less effective performers.— 
HumRRO. 

11271. Stern, Robert M. (Indiana U.) Somatic 
indices of level of activation during brief periods 
of sensory deprivation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 653.—Abstract. 


11272. emen Benjamin B., Greenwood, 
Michael, & Parker, James W. Psychological and 
psychophysiological effects of confinement in a 
high-pressure helium-oxygen- nitrogen atmos- 
phere for 284 hours. USN MRL Rep., 1964, No. 
441, 15 p.—3 submariners were thus confined at 7 
atmospheres pressure. Electrodermal conductance 
(EDC) levels, changes and recoverability prior to 
and following hyperventilation and breathholding 
were obtained before, 3 times during, and once at 
the termination of the pressurization phase of the 
experiment. Breathholding time, time-span estima- 
tion and indices of spatial perception were obtained 
during the same measurement sessions. The results 
suggested individual differences in general excita- 
bility (EDC level), in autonomic reactivity (change 
in EDC during hyperventilation), in recoverability 
(rate of EDC recovery during breathholding), in 
breathholding time and in time estimation. The 
subject sample was too sparse (N = 3) to suggest 
definite group autonomic or other effects of these 
conditions—USN MRL. 


SLEEP, FATIGUE & Dreams 


11273. Baldridge, B. J., Whitman, R. M., & 
Kramer, M. (U. Cincinnati) The concurrence 
of fine muscle activity and rapid eye movements 
during sleep. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27 (1), 
19-26.—Body movements were detected by means 
of highly sensitive semiconductor strain gauges on 
10 paid volunteers who slept overnight in a dream 
laboratory. "Continuous measurement of movement 
from the eye, throat, hand, and foot indicated that 
activation was an integrated process which appears 
simultaneously from all locations. Correlations of 
level of eye movement activity and average activity 
level from other points measured ranged between 
.55 and .85 for each S, with the majority exceeding 
75. Body movement patterns correctly identified 32 
of 41 peaks of eye movement activity." (16 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 

11274. Bertini, M., Lewis, H. B., & Witkin, H. 
A. Some preliminary observations with an ex- 
perimental procedure for the study of hypnagogic 
and related phenomena. Archivio di Psicologia 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1964, 25(6), 488-534.— 
Results from a procedure for induction and mainte- 
nance of hypnagogic and related states are presented 
and discussed.—L. L'Abate. 

11275. Bertini, Mario. La moderna psicofisio- 
logia del sogno [The modern psycho-physiology of 
dreams.] Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psi- 
chiatria, 1964, 25(6), 535-599.—A. review of recent 
literature on dream research.—L. L'Abate. 


11276. Cobb, Jeremy C., Evans, Frederick J., 
Gustafson, Lawrence A., O'Connell Donald N., 
Orne, Martin T., & Shor, Ronald E. (Մ. Penn- 
sylvania) Specific motor response during sleep to 
sleep-administered meaningful suggestion: An 
exploratory investigation. Perceptual & Motor 
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mal S< H-retlex also decreased in amplitude when 


Ss fell The decrement was most prominent 

during R seep regardiess of whether REM 

occurred at sleep onset during daytime naps of 
or during normal nocturnal REM peri 

.I. C. Jobson, 

11280. Jacobson, Kales, Anthony; Leh- 

mann, & weirig, J. R. (U. California, 


Aluan: 
Los — t electro- 
studies. mg 146 
Whole No. 3072), 975-977.—Using special tech- 


( 
, continuous EEG 


during the nights on which the Ss were studied.— 
Jowrnal 3 


8 ss — (Northwestern KA 
Sense Zeien, 1905 2 10), 301-302.—This = 


periment involved 4 


written per 

icted interaction was not sig- 
abstract, 

11282. Pytkowicz, Ann Ք. (U. Washi on) 

An Լ — 


experimental 
to the reduction of hostility. Di ti 
Ze, 1964, 25(2), 1323.—Abstract, EE 


Motivation & Emotion 
11283. Beckwith, Jack; Iverson, Marvin A., & 
Reuder, E. — anxiety, task relevance of 
ST — — ea e, 
er. logy, 
8 (N = 104) who. ug bé 
examination. 
h- and 2 low-anxious 
anxious member who was 


ity and 
concerning the nature of i 5s 
7 i ot test anxiety. (25 ref.) 


11284. É Rama (OS Ar 

— Ze ects of hypnoticaliy թա ale Se 
inhibition. tati 

1964, 25(2), 1351.—Abstract. tssertation Abstracts, 

11285. Birnbaum, Robe t M. 
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286. Black, Roger W. (State U. Iowa) On 
¢ combination of drive and incentive motiva- 
Psychological Review, 1965, 72(4), 310-317. 
ull assumed that the theoretical variables D and 
combine in a multiplicative manner while Spence 
suggested that the relation is additive. The 
majority of studies dealing with this issue 
supported Spence’s view in that they have 
| no D x K interaction. Experiments which 
involved “0” values of deprivation and reward, 
er, have reported such an interaction. This 
describes the implications for both of 
iments of Spence's interpretation of when 
it interpretation is coupled with the view that K 
function of level of deprivation. This analysis 

rs to successfully integrate the results from 
ies concerned with the combination of D and 
It derives the findings of recent experiments 
cerned with the possibility that acquisition-drive 
tl may have an historical or perseverating effect 
ի formance under subsequent conditions of drive. 
rei.) Journal abstract. 

11287. Bounds, Charles E. (U. Texas) Au- 
thoritarianism and authoritarian aggression. Dis- 
fertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 620.—Abstract. 


11288. Davids, Anthony, & Sidman, Jack. 
{Brown U.) Level of aspiration and motor per- 
lance in prospective scientist and in under- 
iving secondary school boys. Psychonomic 
ce, 1965, 2(12), 371-372.—In comparison with 
group of boys with outstanding academic records 
the sciences, a group of bright underachieving 
ys performed less effectively on their 1st approach 
a motor-manipulation task and evidenced a lower 

level of aspiration (LA). When their 2nd 
tor performance attained or surpassed their LA, 
underachievers then set a goal that was similar to 
` level aspired to by the boys who were accustomed 
igh academic attainment.—Journal. abstract. 


289. Epstein, Seymour, & Fenz, Walter D. 
^. Massachusetts) Steepness of approach and 
oidance gradient in humans as a function of 
perience: Theory and experiment. Journal of 
rimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 1-12.—33 
rienced and 33 novice parachutists rated their 
ipproach and avoidance feelings at different points 
time preceding and following a parachute jump. 
: the novices self-rated avoidance increased up to 
point shortly before the jump, and then decreased. 
the experienced Ss self-rated avoidance increased 
to the morning of the jump, decreased to the 
np, and increased after the jump. It was concluded 
With experience the point of greatest anxiety is 
isplaced backward in time. To account for this 
nenomenon, a miniature theory was presented which 
umed that with continuous exposure to threat, 2 
e elopments take place, a heightening of the gradient 
anxiety and the development of a gradient of in- 
bition of anxiety, the latter having the steeper slope. 
—Journal abstract. 
11290. Feather, N. T. (U. New England, Aus- 
ia) The effect of differential failure on ex- 
tion of success, reported anxiety, and re- 
ponse uncertainty. Journal of Personality, 1963, 
1 3), 289-312.—60 female students worked under 
chievement-oriented conditions, Low-failure, Inter- 
` mediate-failure, and High-failure groups succeeded 
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respectively on 80%, 50%, and 200% of trials. Suc- 
cesses were programmed randomly over trials and 
were not contingent upon response, Ss predicted 
success or failure for cach trial, A tendency to over- 
ict successes was general but greatest in the 
High-failure group, Reported anxiety about failure, 
time to complete, and response uncertainty scores all 
tended to increase from the Low-failure to the Inter- 
mediate-failure to the High-failure groups. (27 ref.) 
—G. T. Lodge. 
_ 11291. Fraisse, Paul. Les émotions. [Emo- 
tions.] Traité de Psychologie Expérimentale, 1963, 
No, 5, 83-153.—4 comprehensive survey of problems 
and methods in the study of emotions, presented under 
the headings: nature of emotions, emotion-creating 
situations (which, for example, covers: insufficient 
adaptation, excess of motivation, conditioned emo- 
tions, contagion of emotions, chronic emotions, 
stress), emotional reactions, emotionality. Author de- 
plores the often prevailing dualistic, Cartesian, ap- 
proach and the tendency to neglect the psychological 
aspects, to which French psychologists pay more 
attention, eg., the often cited Wallon. Emotion is 
regarded as a reaction of the entire personality in 
pee to which it is unable to adapt. (196 ref.) 
—E. Ba 
11292. Harleston, Bernard W., Smith, M. Glenn, 
& Arey, Donald. (Tufts U.) Test-anxiety level, 
heart rate, and anagram problem solving. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 551- 
557.—This experiment is concerned with the identifi- 
cation of physiological correlative evidence of test 
anxiety in a problem-solving situation, While low- 
anxious, medium-anxious, and high-anxious Ss at- 
tempted to solve anagrams, paenan heart- 
rate recordings were taken. The principal findings 
were that high-anxious Ss produced significantly 
larger increases in heart rate with the onset of the 
problem-solving task than low-anxious Ss. Also, 
large increases in heart rate were consistently asso- 
ciated with poorer ana problem solving. It was 
concluded that the physiological correlative index was 
sensitive to both anxiety level and the task situation. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


11293. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) The 
motivational relevance of hypnosis. Nebraska 
Symposium on Motivation, 1964, 12, 1-46.—Making 
historical reference to the 3 major approaches to 
studies of motivation (S-R drive reduction learning 
theory, physiological-hormonal, and personality-so- 
cial), the author makes the point that any approach 
that is “highly relevant and lawful enough to yield 
reproducible relationships that contribute to a science 
of human motives and actions” should be welcomed. 
Hypnosis is then offered as an additional means of 
probing into motivation and personality functioning 
and as a means of performing a psychological "bi- 
opsy." The misunderstandings arising from discus- 
sions critical of hypnosis (due partly to semantics 
and interpretation) are discussed. Comments on the 
paper by E. R. Walker are included. (66 ref).—J. M. 
Havlena. 


11294. Houts, Peter S. (U. Michigan) The 
relationship between psychological distance to a 
goal and intensity of performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 644.—Abstract. 
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[The dynamics օք 
emotional reactivity in irritable patients] Revue 
Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: Série de Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 8(1), 47-57—In 15 patients the 
orientation reaction was negated with a sharp sound 
stimuli, after which the Ss in conditions of acoustic 
and optical isolation, were subjected to a series of 
complex verbal and electric arousal stimuli. It was 
observed that NS reaction to direct stimuli was in- 
fluenced by verbal stimuli in mainly 2 ways: reaction 
became more intense, reaction became like hypnotic 
reactions. In the last category paradoxal reactions 
were observed.—P. J. Volkert. 


11296. Littig, Lawrence W. Effects of motiva- 
tion on probability preferences. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1963, 31(3), 417-427.— Certain theoretical 
relationships proposed by Atkinson (see 33: 3029) 
among achievement-related motives and probability 
preferences were examined experimentally, Hy- 
potheses: (a) when motive to achieve success is 
stronger than motive to avoid failure, intermediate 
probabilities of success will be preferred: (b) under 
the reverse condition, intermediate probabilities of 
success will be avoided. Probability preferences were 
assessed in a game of poker dice which offered vary- 
ing probabilities of success for the bidder. Results 
supported (a) but not (b).—G. T. Lodge. 

11297. Mandler, George. (U. Toronto) The in- 
terruption of behavior. Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, 1964, 12, 163-21 .—Rather than relegat- 
of interruption to a 
category of miscellaneous phenomena, some general 
effects of interruption 
are developed. The following proposition is offered 


11298. McDavid, John W. (U. Miami) Ap- 
proval-seeking motivation and the volunteer sub- 
ject, Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(1), 115-117.Students were recruited under 
4 degrees of external inducement to participate as Ss 
in psychological research. Their performances on a 
test of approval-seeking motivation differed in an 
orderly manner. Captive Ss, tested without forewarn- 
ing, received the lowest and most widely dispersed 
scores; those who participated as an academic re- 
quirement and volunteers who received extra grade 
credit for participation showed intermediate Scores; 
and Ss who volunteered with minimal external in- 
ducement obtained the highest mean and least dis- 
persed scores. The t tests indicate that the groups 
differed significantly as a function of the conditions 
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of recruitment: the more voluntarism, the higher the 
approval-seeking scores—Journal abstract. 

11299. McDonald, David G., Johnson, Laverne 
C., & Hord, David J. (USN Med. Neuropsychiatric 
Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Habituation of the 
orienting ri nse in alert and drowsy subjects. 
Psychophysiology, 1964, 1(2), 163-173.—Alert and 
drowsy Ss (by EEG criterion) were compared in 
2 experiments for psychophysiological habituation of 
the orienting response. Ss in Exp. 1 (N = 30) re- 
ceived 10 presentations of a doorbell-type buzzer, and 
in Exp. 2 (N = 69) they received 10 presentations of 
a 500-cps tone. Comparisons were made of: (1) 
GSR, (2) spontaneous GSRs between trials, (3) 
heart rate (HR) responses, (4) finger vasoconstric- 
tion responses, (5) finger temperature responses, and 
(6) respiration. Results showed that there were no 
differences between groups in GSR; however, the 
drowsy group showed consistently fewer spontaneous 
GSRs. Cardiovascular response measures of the 
drowsy groups showed consistently and significantly 
greater responses on the later trials and, therefore, 
no habituation of these responses. This finding was 
more consistent for HR than vasomotor response. 
In the discussion of these results several possible 
explanations could be ruled out, hence the reasons for 
this differential autonomic response are as yet un- 
known.—Journal abstract. 


11300. Nuttin, Joseph. La motivation. 
tivation.] Traité de Psychologie Expérimentale, 
1963, No. 5, 1-82.—Surveying approaches to the 
problem of motivation, the dynamic and directional 
aspects are often found to be too widely separated. 
At the present time it seems impossible to formulate 
a single unrivalled theory of motivation. To the 
extent that the concept of reduction of tension could 
be used, we must also take into account that organisms 
Strive toward an optimum tension, that motivation 
intensifies as the goal comes nearer, and an essential 
phase in the motivational process is the construction 
of new tensions. (297 ref.) E. Bakis. 


11301. Ratcliffe, Allen W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Confidence ratings and conformity behavior. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1344.— Abstract. 


11302. Schill, Thomas R. (Oklahoma State Ս.) 
Effects of induced conflict on conflict generaliza- 
tion and personality measures. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1344-1345. Abstract. 


11303. Werbel, Leonard. (New York U.) Cog- 
nitive control Principles and drive level in relation 
to stimulus generalization, Dissertation Abstracts, 


1964, 25(1), 637.—A bstract, 


[Mo- 


PsycHomoror Tasks 


11304. Alderman, Richard 8. (U. California, 
Berkeley) _ Influence of local fatigue on speed and 
accuracy in motor learning. Research Quarterly, 
1965, 36(2), 131-140. 4 groups of Ss, each con- 
sisting of 30 male college students, were assigned 
either to the rho motor learning test (speed) or the 
pursuit rotor motor learning test (accuracy) under 
either control or experimental conditions. Practice 
on each task lasted approximately 30 min. and resulted 
in large amounts of learning, Interpolated severe 
local physical fatigue was induced by exercising the 
experimental groups on an arm ergometer halfway 
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through the learning of each task. The experimental 
groups suffered a 40% decrement in performance as 
a result of the interpolated fatigue, but the amount 
of learning was not influenced.—Journal abstract. 


11305. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. 
Speculations on the equalization of units for meas- 
urement of rotary pursuit performance. Proceed- 
ings of the Montana Academy of Sciences, 1963, 23, 
280-286.— "Recognizing the arbitrary nature of meas- 
urement units, this study evaluated the rotary pursuit 
performance curves resulting from use of per cent 
time-on-target means, raw score time-on-target 
medians, and square root, log, arc sin, reciprocal, 
and T-score transformations of raw score time-on- 
target medians. Data were obtained for 20-sec. pe- 
riods during 8 min. of continuous 60-RPM pursuit. 
Ss were 1746 college students, approximately one 
quarter practicing with RH, LH, RF, and LF. Ըօո- 
clusions were: (1) the shapes and levels of curves 
can be markedly influenced by choice of transforma- 
tion; (2) further transformations need to be studied ; 
(3) the choice of transformation to be used should 
be based upon subjective and objective analysis of 
task performance characteristics, as well as the re- 
quirements of mathematical simplification of the form 
of rigorous theory."—C. H. Ammons. 


11306. Andreas, Burton G., & Miller, Louis. (U. 
Rochester) Probability of response repetition in 
serial motor performance as a function of number 
of previous occurrences. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 609-613.—The probability of 
response repetition in a serial perceptual-motor per- 
formance was studied as a function of the number 
of previous occurrences of each particular response. 
Data from college students performing a letter-maze 
task showed the function to be a negatively accelerated 
curve with p increasing from around .50 after 1 
repetition to almost 1.00 after 7 or 8 repetitions. 
Number of previous occurrences was claimed to be 
a better determinant of reception than ordinal trial 
number for purposes of theory testing. Further study 
was suggested with a technique to reduce perceptual 
search demands.—Journal abstract. 


11307. Applewhite, Philip B., Paulhe, Peter G., 

Thompson, David A. (Stanford U. Med. Sch.) 
Frequency distribution shape and work output. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 407-408.— 
0 Ss were given a complex psychomotor assembly 
task under 4 different speed conditions. It was found 
the shape of their generated frequency distributions 
et with changes in mean output—Journal ab- 
ract. 


11308, Baldridge, B. J. (U. Cincinnati) A de- 
layed feedback self-tracking and recording in- 
Strument. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(4), 638-642.—The instrument was developed էօ 
€ a simple, yet refined device to provide information 
about the natural tracking characteristics of the hu- 
man S. Its construction is simple enough to be 
duplicated in any small machine ship. It provides a 
Single-dimensional tracking-task. S follows every 
Movement of a line as precisely as he can. The re- 
cording portion of the instrument is simple. Each 
tracking session begins with a stationary tape. Analy- 
Sis of the obtained curves will determine each Ss 
Preferred response pattern.—R. D. Nance. 


39: 11305-11315 


11309. Fischbein, E., Pampu, E., & Koflen, M. 
Influenta exercitata de o activitate intelectuala 
asupra unui efort muscular concomitent. [The in- 
fluence of an intellectual activity over a concomitant 
muscular effort.] Revista de Psihologie, 1962, 8(2), 
213-237.—In the search for a method of diagnosing 
fatigue, which in man is masked by a supplementary 
effort, the authors associated in their experiments the 
intellectual effort to a maximum static effort (dy- 
namometer of compression closed to the maximum), 
assuming the hypothesis that the supplementary in- 
tellectual effort spent by the S to compensate fatigue 
will be translated by a weakening of his physical 
effort. “The experiment seems to confirm the hypothe- 
sis. The intellectual activities imposed upon the Ss 
included problems to be solved, arithmetic calcula- 
tions, memorizing a list of words. 4 important con- 
clusions drawn from the results are discussed, along 
with certain possibilities touching problems such as 
the dynamics of volitional effort and the typology of 
superior nervous activity, the specificity of the 
ustanovka phenomenon upon the different forms of 
activity, and the relations between work capacity and 
effort capacity.—4. P. Wellington. 

11310. Johnson, Robert A. (U. Missouri) Pat- 
terns of muscle action potentials during warm-up 
in pursuit rotor learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1360-1361.—Abstract. 

11311. Karlins, Marvin, & Lamm, Helmut. 
(Princeton Ս.) Sex differences and motor task 
performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
(2), 430. 

11312. Levitan, Seymour. Conflict and general- 
ized conflict in verbal and motor responses. Cali- 
fornia Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 
16-17.—Absiract. 

11313. Marshall, Marilyn E. (Carleton U.) Note 
on motor performance following four amounts of 
relevant verbal pretraining. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 628.—The effects of amount and 
relevancy of verbal pretraining upon motor task per- 
formance were observed in adult human Ss. Pre- 
training involved 2, 10, 18, or 30 trials of associating 
6 CVC trigrams with motor task stimuli (relevant) 
or different stimuli (irrelevant). Subsequent dis- 
criminative motor performance of relevant groups 
was significantly superior to that of irrelevant groups. 
Although relevant groups’ performance increased sys- 
tematically with amount of pretraining, neither the 
main effect of amounts nor its interaction with 
relevancy was statistically reliable—Awuthor abstract. 


11314. Mintz, Donald E., & Notterman, Joseph 
M. (City Coll., City U., New York) Force dif- 
ferentiation in human subjects. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(10), 289-290.—Force of response was 
differentiated in 4 human Ss using a quantitative 
visual feedback procedure. Variations in the force 
required produced systematic changes in rate of re- 
sponse and in the precision with which the response 
was made.—Journal abstract. 

11315. Strickland, Bonnie R. (Emory U.) Need 
approval and motor steadiness under positive and 
negative approval conditions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 667-668.—In a previous study by 
Strickland and Jenkins (see 39: 6644) high need-for- 
approval Ss showed a significantly higher rate of per- 
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formance on the pursuit rotor than did low need-for- 
approval Ss regardless of prior positive and negative 
reinforcement conditions on a motor steadiness test. 
In examining the motor-steadiness data, for 46 male 
Ss, it was found that performance on the motor-steadi- 
ness task corresponded to performance on the pursuit 
rotor except for the high need-for-approval Ss under 
negative conditions who did not do as well. The 


discrepancy in formance on the 2 tasks was dis- 
— ey, A 
ATTENTION & Ser 


abstract. 

11316, Bevan, William, & Turner, Edward D. 
(Kansas State U.) Vigilance performance with a 
qualitative shift in reinforcers. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 83-86.—This experi- 
ment examined the effect of a qualitative shift in rein- 
forcers upon performance in a simple vigilance task. 
Ss in 5 independent groups reported the absence of 
a tone as it occurred from time to time in a series 
presented at regular intervals for approximately 1 hr. 
An unreinforced group performed at about the 50% 
detection level throughout. 2 groups, 1 receiving a 
penny for each correct response throughout and 1 
receiving a mild electric shock for each error, per- 
formed equally well and significantly better than the 
unreinforced group. The best performance occurred 
in 2 groups experiencing a qualitative shift in rein- 
forcers from the Ist to the 2nd halves of the experi- 
mental task. The direction of change—from coins 
for correct responses to shock for errors or vice 
versa—had no demonstrable relationship to the facil- 
itation of performance. Since shock was involved 
and it was necessary to allow S prior knowledge of 
his reinforcement treatment, anticipation of the rein- 
forcement shift became an inevitable adjunctive condi- 
tion. The data indicate that such anticipation was 
effective in facilitating performance both before and 
after the actual occurrence of the shift—Journal 
abstract, 

_ 11317. Brooks, Richard. (New York U.) Search 
time and color coding. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(10), 281-282.—In an attempt to determine the ef- 
fect of color coding on search time, 6 groups of 10 Ss 
each were asked to respond to 10 different displays 
containing 60 symbols, some of which were color 
coded. Comparisons among conditions revealed that 
there was a significant difference in search times only 
between a "color" and a “no color" condition.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


11318. Cohen, Sheldon M. (Yeshiva U.) Ex- 
pectancy of success as a function of stimulus simi- 
larity and success-failure ratio: An application of 
the Miller conflict model. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2043.— Abstract. 

11319. DeNike, Lyman D. (Duke U.) Aware- 
ness in verbal conditioning: The assessment of 
awareness from verbal reports written by subjects 
during conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1355-1356.— Abstract. 

. 11320. Floru, R., Ciofu, I., Gulian, E, & 
Cioata, Ք. Contribution a Pétude des mécanismes 
neurophysiologiques de l'attention. I. Les effets 
de la stimulation des systémes activateurs sur les 
potentiels photiques. [A contribution to the study 
of nuerophysiological mechanisms and attention. Í. 
Effects of stimulation of activating systems on photic 
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potentials. Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: 
Série de Psychologie, 1964, 8(1), 35—46.— The study 
purports to observe the influence of attention on per- 
ceptual integration. Towards this purpose 19 adults 
were subjected to EEG electrodermograms and elec- 
tromyogram tests, intermittent light stimulation and 
to acoustic stimulation, while awake or in a state of 
light sleep. It was concluded that (1) the state of 
optimal excitability, the waking state, when attention 
is directed to the sensory stimulus, is expressed bio- 
electrically by an increased intermittent light stimula- 
tion rhythm against a background of moderate EEG 
activation. (2) The decrease in functional level 
during the waiting state, a decrease which is more 
pronounced during the transition from the waiting 
state to sleep, reduces the capacity of cerebral struc- 
tures to reproduce the rhythm of the intermittent left 
stimulus, (3) Excessive stimulation of activity mech- 
anisms causes a decrease of photic potentials.—P. J. 
Volkert. 


11321. Forrest, Derek; Gordon, Nicola, & 
Taylor, Ann. (Trinity Coll., Dublin) Generaliza- 
tion of perceptual defense: An interpretation in 
terms of set. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(1), 137-141.—3 experiments were 
performed, In Exp. I we repeated an experiment by 
McGinnies and Sherman (1952) and found, as they 
did, higher recognition thresholds for neutral words 
following taboo words than for neutral words follow- 
ing neutral words. However, in a further experiment 
(Exp. II) of the same design nonsense words were 
substituted for taboo words as pretask material and 
very similar results obtained. We suggest that in 
both experiments an interruption of set is produced 
by the occurrence of taboo (or nonsense) words and 
that it is unnecessary to hypothesize the generaliza- 
tion of a defensive process, Further support for this 
position is derived from Exp. III in which practice 
trials with taboo material were given and no evidence 


for a generalization effect was found.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


(Stanford U.) 
justification. 


studies investigated the situation in which a person 
is induced to perform an unpleasant task and is given 
either high or low justification for performing the 
task. studies tested the prediction from 


justification. . A 3 
sibility that the time 
given might determine its effect on task liking. Spe- 


cifically, it was predicted that when justification is 
given before the task is 


lower the ratings of enjoyment.” The results of each 
e, Supported the respective predictions.—G. T. 
odge. 


11323. Hartlage, Lawrence C. Knowledge of 
results and cautiousness in signal detection. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 347-348. —16 Ss were 
tested on the Rotter Level of Aspiration Board and 
classified as cautious or noncautious. A tone masked 
by white noise was presented to Ss at their respective 
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RL’s on 30 of 60 trials, with 30 blank trials. Non- 
cautious Ss made significantly more false positive 
errors than did cautious Ss. With knowledge of 
results, both cautious and noncautious Ss made fewer 
errors but noncautious Ss still made significantly 
more errors than the cautious Ss.—Journal abstract, 

11324. Kerstin, Sterky, & Eysenck, H. J. (Lon- 
don U., England) Pursuit rotor performance as 
a function of different degrees of distraction. 
Life Sciences, 1965, 4(8), 889-897.--Ճո experimental 
study involving 20 male paid Ss has been undertaken 
of the distracting effects of 1 task (selective pedal 
pressing in response to 2 tones of different pitch) on 
another (pursuit rotor performance). The following 
conclusions were reached. (1) Distraction always 
lowers performance, even when the signal rate is 
very slow. (2) Performance decrement is propor- 
tional to the amount of distraction, there being a 
linear relation between performance decrement and 
signal rate. (3) Amount of performance decrement 
is in part determined by individual differences, some 
Ss being more *distractible" than others. (4) Dis- 
tractibility is independent of level of performance. 
(5) Distractibility can be measured with a reliability 
of 0.81.—S. B. Coslett. 


11325. Mackworth, Jane F. (Defence Res. Med. 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Decision interval and sig- 
nal detectability in a vigilance task. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(2), 111-117.—Dis- 
cusses the effect of the assumed decision interval on 
the measurement of d’. Previous experiments have 
revealed a decrement in the detectability (d’) of 
signals during a particular vigilance task involving 
the detection of a brief pause in the movement of a 
clock hand. In order to measure the false alarm 
probability, Ss were required to make a decision once 
every 5 sec. as to whether or not there had been a 
signal in the previous 5 sec. Ss were required to re- 
spond as soon as they saw a signal and it was assumed 
that the decision interval was the signal duration. 
The 30-fold change in assumed decision interval pro- 
duced very little change in the decrement in d” during 
the run. It is concluded that the length of the as- 
sumed decision interval was not a critical factor in 
determining changes in d’ during the continuous clock 
task, (French summary )—Journal abstract. 


11326. Mackworth, Jane F. (Defence Res. Med. 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Effect of amphetamine on 
the detectability of signals in a vigilance task. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(2), 104- 
110.—10 mg. of dl-amphetamine sulphate or placebo 
Were given to 56 Ss in 3 successive runs on a vigilance 
task requiring detection of a brief pause in the steady 
movement of a clock hand. Signals occurred at a 
rate of 3/min. Amphetamine had the same effect on 
the percentage of signals detected as on the detect- 
ability of the signals, as measured by d'. The initial 
level was unchanged, but the decrement was reduced. 
No evidence of learning was found in later runs. The 
effects of amphetamine and knowledge of results were 
additive. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

11327. Poulton, E. C., Hitchings, N. B., & Brooke, 

B. (Med. Res. Council Applied Psychol. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, England) Effect of cold and 
rain upon the vigilance of lookouts. Ergonomics, 
1965, 8(2), 163-168.—16 men performed lookout 
duties twice at sea in winter on an open bridge, once 
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in the Arctic (mean temperature 28°F) and once in 
a more temperate clime (mean 37?F) in counterbal- 
anced order. The 2 signal sources were separated by 
an angle of 75? and presented 7 signals each in an 
irregular order and at irregular intervals during a 
30-min. watch. The lookout had to respond as soon 
as he saw a signal. There were reliably more re- 
sponse times of 2.0 sec. or longer in rain than in the 
cold (p Հ.01). There was a reliable increase in the 
number of long response times during the watches in 
the cold (p < .01) accompanied by a mean fall in oral 
temperature of 1.2?F.—Journal abstract. 


11328. Sampson, Edward E., & Sibley, Linda B. 
(U. California, Berkeley) A further examination 
of the confirmation or nonconfirmation of expect- 
ancies and desires. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 133-137.—Replicates and 
extends the basic concepts of the Carlsmith and Aron- 
son study involving the disconfirmation of expecta- 
tions and its effect on judgments of sweet and bitter 
solution. 40 Ss were divided into 4 experimental 
conditions by independently varying the factors of 
expectation and motivation. 35 of the Ss had their 
expectations confirmed and 15 disconfirmed. To pro- 
vide a motivational preference for a given solution, 
in 16 of each of the above conditions, Ss were paid 
$.25 each time a bitter solution was presented and 18. 
each time a sweet solution was presented, whether or 
not they correctly predicted its occurrence. Our re- 
sults on expectation confirm the original study with 
respect to judgments of the solution which was judged 
sweeter when sweetness was the expected quality. 
Payment of $.25 produced no significant change in 
ratings.—Journal abstract. 


11329. Surwillo, Walter W., & Quilter, Reginald. 
Vigilance, age, and response-time. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 614—620.—Studied 
the relation of vigilance to age, and investigated the 
question of whether differences in vigilance could 
account for the frequently-reported finding that old 
people are slower responders than young persons. 
53 young (M = 43.7 yr.) and 53 old Ss (M —71.0 
yr.), were tested for a period of 1 hr. on Mackworth's 
Clock-Test. The old Ss were as vigilant as the 
young in the initial stages of “watchkeeping” but, 
after 45 min. on the task, vigilance declined to a 
significantly lower level in the older group. Reac- 
tion-time and vigilance were significantly correlated, 
but age-differences in the latter variable were ap- 
parently not associated with corresponding differ- 
ences in speed of response—Author summary. 


LEARNING 


11330. Amster, Harriett, & Marascuilo, Leonard. 
(U. California, Berkeley) . Effect of type of pre- 
training and variety of instances on children's 
concept learning. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 192-204.—The effect of in- 
structional set on pretraining performance and sub- 
sequent learning of the mathematical concepts of set- 
union and set-intersection was studied in children 
approximately 10-yr-old. Verbal pretraining was 
found to facilitate learning during pretraining, com- 
pared with aesthetic pretraining. However, in the 
subsequent concept learning task, for which the same 
materials were employed, the Ss who had aesthetic 
pretraining acquired the concepts more readily than 
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rpete, ami Մ ical principles which “com 
—＋ certa! guidelines for educational practice 
amd as + point of departure for future research” are 
Based Part 1 closes with a theoretical discussion amd 
bevahuaton. Part II contains 7 illustrative articles 
originally published between 1949 and 19%4.—H. E. 
Yuier 

11139 Goldstein, Henry; Krantz, David L. & 
Rains, Jack D. (Eds) Controversial որբ 


learning. NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965. 

Apr $17*—The following 8 controversial areas 
are surveyed by means of 31 reprinted : (1) 
systemate sues, (2) latent learning, 3) ա 
extinction, (4) sensory preconditioning, ($) place 


va response, (6) a (7) continuity vs. pon- 
continuity learning, (8) one-trial learning. Authors 


represented include Spence, Kendler, 
net, Thistlethwaite, Tolman, Hull, Seward, 
Mohz, Brogden, Coppock, Seidel, Restle, Köhler, 


Herbert. Zeiler, Krechevsky, Ehrenfreund, Rock, 
Joanna P. Williams, Estes and Underwood. The pa- 
pers selected consist of “classics,” critical reviews, 
“new insights” or representative samples in the par- 
ticular areas. Each topic is introduced by a com- 
mentary and cach section is followed by an extensive 
bibliography —C, M. Franks, 


11340. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts) 
Paired-associates learning with varying relative 
percentages of occurrence of alternative response 

: Influence of instructions. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), S1-56.—Ac- 
quisition and performance with divergent PA units 
were determined for 4 relative percentages of occur- 
rence of alternative response members (RP) com- 
bined with 4 list conditions under matching, regular, 
and maximizing instructions, Under all 3 instruc- 
tions and irrespective of RP, percentages of anticipa- 
tions and actual occurrences of more frequent re- 
sponse members were essentially the same for a single 
unit presented at constant, short, and at J 
pw intervals With RP Lt 70-30, 80-20, 

, for a single unit presen! it T 
paired intervening stimuli and for 4 units, matching 
instructions reduced differences between anticipations 
and actual occurrences. Maximizing 0 m- 
creased those differences but did not occasion 100% 
anticipaton—Journal abstract. 

11341. Gréco, Pierre. Apprentissage et struc- 
tures intellectuelles. [Learning and intellectual 
structures] Traité de Psychologie Ex, » 
1963, No. 7, 157-207—Critical survey of the con- 
cepts, theories, and experiment ce, 
to learning and intelligence leads to distinction be- 
tween 3 kinds of learning: (1) nal by laws 
of reinforcement (conditioning); (2) uction of 
laws” by confirmation or rejection of ; 
(3) by structuring experiences which have 
“derailed” previously established schemata. The bes 
method appears to be the genetic: it helps to avoid 
reductionism as well as a priori ion of intel- 
ligence; it should concentrate on the study of struc- 
tures and structuration. (91 ref.)—E. Bakis. 


11342. Harrison, Paul C., Jr. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Differential effects of two training 


schedules on learning attitudes, and later 
ance. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 
2066.— Abstract. 
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11347. Rothaus, Paul; Hattem, Jack V. 
Sheer, Daniel E. 


P ng ty, 1863 31(2) 
0| er: y, , Ա - S 
2 were given a simple 3. unit sequential pat- 
tern to learn. Observing, 
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dental learning strategies were introduced through 
verbal instructions, Abo, effects of 4 different 
methods of organizing the stimulus pattern were 
studied by controlling the number of discrete stimuli 
Ss saw ore beginning public prediction of the 
next element in the pattern. The 3 learning strategies 
produced no significant differences in speed of acqui- 
sition of the simple pattern used. But the organiza- 
tion of the pattern suggested to Ss was distinctly 
influential in cffecting speed of learning. “These 
results fail to support earlier findings which sug- 
gested that a hypothesizing strategy can interfere 
with the learning of a simple pattern. In the discus- 
sion . . . a research distinction was made between 
public and private hypotheses as learning strategies,” 
—G. T. Lodge. 

11348. Stone, George; Blacker, K. ԷԼ, & Har- 
greaves, William A. Acquisition of a series of 
ten member response chains by normal college 
students. California Mental Health Research Di- 
gest, 1965, 3(1), 20-21.—Abstract. 


11349. Talland, George A. (Harvard U. Med. 
Sch.) A test of the consolidation theory with 
patients. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 
339-340.— Patients who learned a Story and a map 
design the night before, recalled less after ECT 
than those who learned the same material from 5 to 
min. prior to ECT, or control Ss tested after a 
night but without ECT. Memory tended to be most 
intact with the shorter intervals between learning 
and shock. The results do not fit the consolidation 
theory, but can be reconciled with other findings that 
support it. New learning, if it involves organiza- 
tion, exceeds the duration of the consolidation proc- 
ess, and beyond that limit interference with recall 
increases with time—Journal abstract, 


11350. Thompson, Robert. (Louisiana State U.) 
Neurological mechanisms in learning and mem- 
ory. Colifornia Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(1), 25-26.— Abstract. 


11351. Wallace, William P. (Northwestern U.) 
Review of the historical, empirical, and theoreti- 
cal status of the von Restor phenomenon. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1965, 63(6), 410-424. — The 
major purpose of the review was to examine theoreti- 

and empirical properties of the von Restorff 
phenomenon. A selection of studies that preceded 
the von Restorff article demonstrated that isolating 
an item by making it more vivid than the rest of 
the list yielded a positive influence on learning that 
item. Subsequent studies in a variety of contexts 
have been quite consistent in confirming that isola- 
tion facilitates learning of the isolated item. This 
review attempts to indicate some of the specific 
features and influences of the von Restorff effect, 
The final section of the article presents theoretical 
discussions and suggested attempts to explain the 
isolation effect. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11352. Weiss, Ethel. Backward association in 
paired associate learning: A test of stimulus 
availability theories. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(3), 2076.—Abstract. 


11353. Woerner, Margaret G. (New York U.) 
Verbal mediation and reversal shifts in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 655.— Abstract, 
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Conditioning 

11354. Abraham, Frederick D. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Classical conditioning of hypo- 
thalamic activity. California Mental Health Re- 
search Digest, 1964, 2(4), 25.—Abstract. 

11355. Banks, Robert K. (Ս. Toronto) Ex- 
tinction of avoidance behavior as a function of 
variations in the frequency of presentation of a 
stimulus paired with shock. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2058-2059.— Abstract. 

11356. Burstein, Keneth R. (U. Massachusetts) 
The influence of UCS upon the acquisition of the 
conditioned eyelid response. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(10), 303-304.—The comparative effect of 2 
UCS intensities upon eyelid conditioning was in- 
vestigated in a 2 X 2 factorial design in which UCS 
intensity for trials 1-50 was orthogonal to UCS in- 
tensity for trials 51-110. The influence of UCS 
intensity was significant in both the pre- and the 
post-shift phases when all data were considered, 
When the responses of "nonconditioners" (Ss who 
averaged less than 10% CRs) were removed from 
consideration, the effect of UCS intensity was not 
significant in either phase of the experiment. It was 
suggested that UCS intensity is a determinant of 
whether or not an S conditions rather than a deter- 
minant of his asymptotic performance level.—-Journal 
abstract. 

11357. Elias, Merrill F, (Purdue U.) The rela- 
tion of drive to finger-withdrawal conditioning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 
109-116.—To explore the relation of drive to per- 
formance, Ss scoring high, middle, and low on the 
MA scale were administered a finger-withdrawal 
task with high- or low-shock ՍԸՏ. For % the Ss 
shock always followed the CS (classical condition- 
ing) ; for 15, CRs permitted shock avoidance (avoid- 
ance conditioning). In Exp. 1 performance level 
was higher for avoidance than for classical condi- 
tioning. Under high shock, high-anxiety Ss made 
fewer CRs than middle- and low-anxiety Ss. This 
relationship was reversed under low shock. In Exp. 
2 high-anxiety Ss tended to perform the poorest in 
classical and the best in avoidance conditioning, re- 
gardless of shock level. 
revealed that Ss 


11358. Feather, Ben 
generalization „of classically conditioned 
sponses: A review, 7 i 
(6), 425-44 


1 While mediation by common re- 
Sponses is not strongly supported by evidence, there 
IS suggestive evidence of the importance of Sei cate- 
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gorizing generalization stimuli as similar to the 
conditioned stimuli, as evidenced by Ss’ reported 
expectation of reinforcement. (50 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

11359. Friedman, Louis F. (Washington State 
U.) Verbal conditioning and attitudes toward 
conditioned autonomic activity. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1357-1358.— Abstract. 

11360. Gelfand, Donna M., & Singer, R. D. (U. 
Utah) Generalization of children’s verbally con- 
ditioned personality judgments. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 101-103.—*. . . investi- 
gates stimulus and response generalization of verbally 
conditioned personality judgments made by chil- 
dren." 30 5th grade girls participated in 2 experi- 
mental sessions in which the semantic differential 
scales were used for rating a series of photographs 
and verbal reinforcements given to good or bad 
responses. A control group was also used. The 
results showed that the Ss were conditioned to both 
positive and negative evaluations of the photographs 
with a more powerful conditioning effect with the 
negative evaluations. Information on generalization 
of conditioning effects and social perception was 
presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11361. Hansche, Wesley J. & Grant, David A. 
(Tulane U.) A comparison of instrumental reward 
and avoidance training with classical reinforce- 
ment technique in conditioning the eyelid re- 
sponse. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(10), 305- 
306.—Successful conditioning of the human eyelid 
response is reported, using instrumental reward 
training. Instrumental reward training of the eyelid 
appears to lead to more resistance to extinction than 
that found following classical or avoidance training. 
When reward training is added to avoidance train- 
ing resistance to extinction is increased, but no cor- 
responding effect is found when reward training is 
added to classical reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

11362. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia) 
Acquisition and generalization of a conditioned- 
fear response in psychopathic and nonpsycho- 
pathic criminals. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59 
(2), 367-370.—12 psychopathic and 12 nonpsycho- 
pathic penitentiary inmates were tested for acquisi- 
tion and generalization of a conditioned galvanic 
skin response. The psychopaths conditioned more 
slowly and showed less generalization of the condi- 
tioned response to new stimuli than did the non- 
psychopaths. The results are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the psychopath can be conceptualized 
by a steeper-than-normal gradient of fear arousal 
and response inhibition—Author abstract. 

11363. Johnson, Leland E. (U. Houston) Op- 
erant control of verbal behavior with token 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
614—615.— Abstract. 

11364. Kakigi, Shoji. (Kwansei Gakuin U., 
Japan) Classical conditioning of human pupil- 
ary ‘constriction. Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1964, 6(4), 155-162.—The pupillary condi- 
tioning of human Ss was studied as a function of 
CS-UCS interval (Exp. 1) and CS intensity (Exp. 
2). With a CS-UCS interval of 0.5 sec. the con- 
ditioned reflex occurred very little, and with an 
interval of 6 sec, considerable occurrence of condi- 
tioned reflex was observed. The conditioned reflex, 
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however, occurred more frequently on the early 
period of conditioning, and gradually diminished in 
the latter 12. The results of Exp. 2, in which a CS 
intensity was varied but a CS-UCS interval was 
kept at 6 sec, were similar to those of 6-sec group 
of Exp. I. (28 ref.) Journal abstract. 


11365. Keehn, J. D. Lloyd, K. E., Hibbs, 
Mary, & Johnson, Diane.. (Washington State U.) 
Operant eyeblink conditioning without aware- 
ness: A preliminary report. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(12), 357-368.—5s were instructed that pen- 
nies could be earned for lever pressing. After a 
while lever presses were made nonfunctional and 
pennies were earned for eyeblinks according to DRL 
and FR schedules. The Ss never became aware of 
this change and lever pressing rates remained high. 
Blink rates of all Ss changed to conform with the 
reinforcement schedules.—Journal abstract, 


11366. Landis, Daniel. (Wayne State Ս.) Շօո- 
ditioned salivation to a negative after-image. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 647-648.—4b- 
stract. 


11367. Le Ny, Jean-Frangois. Les réactions 
conditionnelles. [Conditioned reactions.] Traité 
de Psychologie Expérimentalle, 1964, No. 4, 1-41.— 
Survey of studies on nature and acquisition of con- 
ditioned reactions and laws of their functioning leads 
to the conclusion that they play an important role in 
man. They do not constitute a separate region but 
permeate more or less all psychological actions, in- 
cluding voluntary, conscious, verbal, and intellectual 
functions where more and more regularities are 
found approaching those of conditioning. The same 
is true for the visceral functions with their affective 
and emotional concomitants, a realm poorly explored 
due to its complexity. (74 ref.)—E. Bakis. 


11368. Legg, Joseph F. (Syracuse U.) Differ- 
ential galvanic skin response conditioning as a 
function of social extraversion-introversion and 
emotionality. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 
2051-2052.—Abstract. 


11369. McDonald, David G., & Johnson, Lavere 
C. (Ս. Missouri Sch. Med.) A re-analysis of 
GSR conditioning. Psychophysiology, 1965, 1(3), 
291—295.—Lockhart and Grings (1963) have sug- 
gested that a previous analysis of GSR conditioning 
by Stewart, Stern, Winokur, and Fredman (1961) 
failed to establish its major point since it neglected 
to include a pseudoconditioning control for sensiti- 
zation effects. An experiment is reported in which 
this control was included, and it was found that 
the initial report of Stewart et al. was supported. 
That is, there was significant evidence of a condi- 
tional anticipatory GSR which was not due to sen- 
sitization effects.—Journal abstract. 


11370. Revusky, Bow Tong Lett; Moore, John 
W., & Dzendolet, Ernest. (U. Louisville) Con- 
ditioning of the human vestibular sway response. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 593-600.— 
57 human Ss participated in a demonstration of con- 
ditioning of the postural sway response elicited by 
low current sinusoidal electrical stimulation of the 
vestibular apparatus. In addition to a conditioning 
group which received paired presentations of a tone 
CS and vestibular stimulation, there were 3 control 
groups: a group which received the CS alone, an- 
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other which received the UCS alone, and a 3rd 
U 


recent literature. Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 1965, 71 (1), 93-136--Ճ re- 
view of human-cyelid conditioning stressing its im- 
as a technique to investigate the learning 
The topics included were (a) the method- 
eyelid conditioning—refinements in defni- 
tion of the conditioned response and procedural fac- 
tors could affect the data; (b) the effects of 
learning and motivational variables on acquisition, 
extinction, and spontancous recovery, and the use of 


| interval on GSR adapta- 


jon was studied in 2 experiments. In Exp. 1 
(zg 


that the 
preceding interval. A temporal sensitization 
factor was proposed to account for these results.— 
Journal abstract. 


11373. Schaub, Ronald E., & McNulty, John A. 


Լ) 


(Dalhousie U.) Incubation օք the galvanic skin 
response as a function of design delay char- 
acteristics. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 


11374. Shichko, G. A. O mekhanizme obra- 
zovaniia uslovnogo refleksa. [Mechanism of con- 
ditioning.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatelnosti, 
1965, 15(2), 318-324.—It has been established that 
temporary connections are easily formed and steadily 
preserved in man when a neutral and an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus are paired regardless of their se- 
quence. Proceeding from 
the author’s own data, it may be assumed that the 
cortical representation of the UR consists of cells 
receiving unconditioned stimulation and feedback, 
of efferent cells and, as it seems, of internuncial cells. 
—A. Cuk. 

11375. Włodarski, Ziemowit. O  reaksjach 
odrocznych u dzieci. [Delayed reactions in chil- 
dren.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 8/23(1), 1-13.— 
An experimental study with 240 Ss ranging in age 
from 1 yr. 11 mo. to 7 yr. 6 mo. The following 


other investigations and 
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conclusions were reached: (a) the position rather 
than the size was a more changeable trait especially 
with Ss aged 2 and 3; (b) as the distance օք the 
object is decreased, the delayed response centers on 
the color of the object; (c) conditioned reflex 
strength increases with age.—47. Kaczkowski. 

11376. Ziskin, Jay Hersell (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia) An effect of verbal conditioning on non- 
verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(3), 2039-2040.— Abstract, 

Discrimination 

11377. Eimas, Peter D. (Williams Coll.) Stimu- 
lus compounding in the discrimination learning 
of kindergarten children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 178-185.—Kinder- 
garten children were presented a series of 180 2- 
trial simultaneous discrimination problems composed 
of 4 distinct types. The basis for distinction was the 
number of cues available for solution on Trial 2. 
Type 1 had only a single component cue, color or 
form; Type 2, a component cue and 1 compound cue, 
positive or negative; Type 3, 1 component and both 
compound cues; and T 4, both component and 
both compound cues. “Estimates of compounding, 
made from comparisons of Trial 2 performance be- 
tween problem Types 1 and 2 and between 2 and 3, 
revealed that both positive and negative compound 
cues acquired habit strength and to approximately 

same degree. Response tendencies to component 
cues were also evidenced by a significant difference 
between Trial 2 performance for Type 1 problems 
and chance. Normal children, like retardates, were 
able to use as functional cues much of the stimulus 
information, both simple and complex, although this 
information was provided for a relatively brief 
duration. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 


11378. Miller, Francis T. (U. Houston) Ver- 
bal mediation in the successive and simultaneous 
discrimination | ing of children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 651.— Abstract. 


11379. Reese, Hayne W. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Intermediate-size transposition in young 
- Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 413-415 —New data from 
4 previous experiments are reported for 370 young 
children trained in the intermediate-size problem 
and then given a 1-trial Near, Middle, or Far trans- 
position test. The area ratio of the stimuli was 
varied in subgroups. The frequency of transposition 
on the Near test decreased with increasing area 
ratio. There was a distance effect for every area 
ratio, and there was little transposition on the Far 
test. Using Zeiler's ratio-theory equations, it was 
found that the training adaptation level exerted less 
influence on the test adaptation level as the dis- 
criminability of the stimuli within a set decreased, 
and as the probabiilty of discriminating between the 
training and test sets increased—Journal abstract. 
11380. Richter, 
(Indiana U.) Probability learning and the blank 
trials law. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 379- 


theorem relating outcome and nonoutcome perform- 
ance derived from a hypothesis model for 2-choice 
The 
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verified prediction was that Ss behave the same when 
E says nothing as when E says “right” to every 
response. This conclusion holds even for sequences 
of 20 responses and for probability learning tasks— 
Journal abstract. 

11381. Stollnitz, Fred. (Brown U.) Spatial 
variables, observing responses, and discrimination 
learning sets. Psychological Review, 1965, 72(4), 
247-261.—An observing response is any response 
that results in exposure to a discriminative stimulus, 
2 assumptions are made: that the probability of 
occurrence of an observing response varies (a) di- 
rectly with cue area, and (b) inversely with spatial 
separation between cue and response, With these 
assumptions, observing-response theory explains the 
effects of these 2 spatial variables on discrimination 
learning by monkeys, chimpanzees, and children. 
Prolonged training on a single discrimination prob- 
lem can overcome the difficulty produced by these 
variables, but, surpisingly, the difficulty persists 
through extensive learning-set training. It is con- 
cluded that changing problems every few trials in 
learning-set training results in extinction of any 
observing response that might be reinforced within 
problems. (58 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11382. Tighe, Louise S., & Tighe, Thomas J. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Overtraining and discrimina- 
tion shift behavior in children. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(12), 365-366—After receiving 30 
overtraining trials in an initial 2-dimensional dis- 
crimination, 6 yr. old children accomplished a sub- 
sequent reversal shift faster than an extradimensional 
shift. Control Ss trained only to criterion did not 
differ in speed of learning the 2 types of shifts. These 
results are discussed in relation to similar experi- 
ments with infrahuman Ss.—Journal absiract. 

11383. Vatsuro, E. G., & Kashkai, M. D. (Inst. 
Experimental Med., USSR Acad. Med. Sci., Lenin- 
grad) Sravnitel’noe izuchenie uslovnykh reflek- 
sov na otnoshenie. [The comparative study of 
conditioned reflexes to relational stimuli.] 170705) 
Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 117-128.—67 Ss aged 3-14, 
16 feebleminded Ss, aged 11-15, 2 chimpanzees, and 
4 monkeys were given identical 4-choice oddity type 
discrimination tasks, candy or food serving as rein- 
forcers. The discriminative clue was the color of 
the 4 cups used as stimuli. The color of the rein- 
forced cup remained the same throughout the ex- 
periment, while the color of the other 3 cups changed 
as soon as S produced 3 consecutive correct re- 
sponses, In a final test the color of the nonreinforced 
cups was changed to that of the previously rein- 
forced cup. With increasing age, normal Ss re- 
sponded increasingly to the relational aspect of the 
stimulus situation, while younger, feebleminded, and 
primate Ss responded to the color clue. Qualitative 
response differences are discussed in terms of differ- 
ences in the type of functioning of the nervous sys- 
tem in different Ss.—L. Zusne. 

11384, Vaughter, Reesa M., & Cross, Henry A. 
(Texas Technological Coll.) Discrimination re- 
versal performance in children as a function of 
prereversal experience and overlearning. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 363-364.— Children were 
given discrimination reversal (DR) training. Varia- 
bles were number of acquisition trials and type of 
prereversal experience (PRE). Each DR problem 
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contained 6 or 18 initial discrimination trials and 
1 of 4 single-object, information-trial conditions: 
none (No), positive (P), negative (N), and mixed 
(M). M experience benefited S more than P, N, 
or No, P experience was superior to both N or No. 
There was no difference in DR performance under 
No and N conditions. DR proved more difficult as 
initial acquisition length increased.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11385. White, Sheldon H. (Ս. Chicago) Dis- 
crimination learning with ever-changing positive 
and negative cues. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 154-162.--80 4th and 5th 
grade children were asked to solve a double- 
variation” discrimination problem where both the 
positive and negative cues changed on every trial. 
20 children approached the problem without pre- 
training, 20 after pretraining with a varying-positive 
condition, 20 after pretraining with a varying- 
negative condition, and 20 after pretraining with a 
simultaneous discrimination problem with constant 
positive and negative stimuli. A majority of the Ss 
solved the double-variation problem with or without 
pretraining, and the various kinds of pretraining 
were of little help. Double-variation learning is not 
explainable by processes conventionally used to de- 
scribe learning but may be solved by a process in 
which models of seen cues are repeatedly stored, used 
as templates for interpretation of new cues, and re- 
vised.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


11386. Braine, Martin D. S. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Res., Washington, D. C.) The insuffi- 
ciency of a finite state model for verbal recon- 
structive memory. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2 
(10), 291-292.--Ճ variant of conventional memory 
techniques (Verbal Reconstructive Memory) is out- 
lined which appears especially suitable for the labora- 
tory study of grammar acquisition. The method is 
illustrated by means of an experiment in which 
“what is learned" cannot be represented by finite 
state rules.—Journal abstract. 

11387. Bregman, Albert Stanley. (Yale U.) 
Distribution of practice in verbal learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1352. Abstract. 

11388. Brown, Sam C., & Brown, Penny. (Kan- 
sas State U.) Comparison of successive and 
simultaneous methods of pair presentation in 
paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(10), 309-310.— Paired-associate learning was 
significantly retarded when pairs were presented 
simultaneously rather than successively for rehearsal. 
This difference was invariant with respect to degree 
of intralist similarity, size of rehearsal group, and 
whether pairs appeared in same or different rehearsal 
groups on each trial—Journal abstract. 

11389, Carroll, John B., & Burke, Mary Long. 
(Harvard U.) Parameters of paired-associate 
verbal learning: Length of list, meaningfulness, 
rate of presentation, and abilty. Journal of Ex- 
perimental ` Psychology, 69 (6), 543-553.—144 
10th-grade Ss learned verbal paired associates in a 
factorial design with 4 list lengths (4, 8, 12, and 
20 pairs), 3 levels of meaningfulness, 3 rates of 
presentation (3, 4, and 8 sec.), 2 levels of ability, 
and 2 equivalent forms. Dependent variable was 
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both experiments showed greater RI for the 
L group, but the effect was statistically vend 
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1 behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 626-627. Ab. 
stract. 

11394. Hakes, David T., James, Carlton T., & 
Lloyd, Robert H. (U. Texas) Grammatical 
frames as stimuli in a four-stage stimulus- 
equivalence paradigm. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
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2(12), Ri. The. 4-stage, stimulus-equivalence 
paradi was $ i sentence frames as 
stimuli and low meaningf paralogs as re- 
The lat 3 lists were presented as self-paced 

A tasks, and the 4th, or test, list was presented as 
a matching task. In accord with the results of a 
previous experiment, hi ER significant mediated 
transfer was obtained. alike the earlier experi- 
ment, however, there was no evidence e: * 
occurred as an all-or none phenomenon for all pairs 
in the test list. The difference in results was at- 


tributed to slower learning and poorer retention օք 
the materials used in this experiment. Journal ab- 


stract, 
11395, Harley, Willard Ք, Jr. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) The effect of monetary incentive 
in associate using a differential 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 377- 
378.—2 groups of human Ss were tested in a paired 
associate learning task using the method of antici- 
pation with 13 I of CVC trigrams of low asso- 
ciation value, th groups were told that the learn- 
ing of trigrams of a certain background color 
(yellow, white) would result in a reward of 25 cents 
for each correct response on a predetermined trial. 
The interval between the 2 trigram onset e 
res trigram onset for each pair was 4 sec. for 
dock groups. But the interval between the response 
trigram onset օք 1 pair and the stimulus trigram 
onset of the next pair (Ք-Տ interval) was 4 sec. for 
one so and 1.3 sec. for the other group. The 
4 sec. R-Š group learned the high incentive trigrams 
(HIT) significantly faster than the low incentive 
trigrams (LIT), but the difference was not signifi- 
cant in the 13 sec. group. Also, the length of the 
R-S interval had a significant effect on the ease of 
recall of HIT relative to LIT. The amount recalled 
depended upon the total amount of time permitted for 
looking at the pairs rather than upon the total 
number of trials or overt recitations—Journal ab- 
stract. 


11396. Heise, David R. (Ս. Chicago) Seman- 
tic differential profiles for 1,000 most frequent 
English words. Psychological Monographs: General 
& Applied, 1965, 79(8, Whole No. 601). 31 p— 
tic differential (SD) factor scores on the 
Evaluation, Activity, and Poteney dimensions are 
presented for 1000 most frequently used English 
words. Also given are the standard errors of the 
factor scores, the results of several reliability studies, 
and a listing (for. all words) of 3 types of derived 
scores: polarizations, n Affiliation contents, ո 
Achievement contents. Testing procedures and sta- 
tistics on the sample of raters are detailed. Some 
uses of the dictionary are suggested, and an example 
of its use in a study of motivation is presented 
including empirical results.—Journal abstract. 


11397. Houston, John P. (U. Michigan) Ease 
of verbal S-R learning as a function of tke num- 
ber of mediating associations. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 644—645.— Abstract. 


11398. McCormack, P. D., & Haltrecht, E 
(Carleton U., Ottawa) Two-stage 0 
learning and eye movements. Science, 1965, 148 
SE No. 3678), 1749-1750.—Eye movements of 

male students were photographed continuously 
throughout the course of their learning verbal 
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paired-associates. As learning progressed, propor- 
tionately less and less time was spent scanning the 
response when the stimulus and response were pre- 
sented together. These findings are interpreted as 
supporting a 2-stage theory of verbal learning.— 
Journal abstract. 

11399, Miron, Nathan B. (U. Houston) Anx- 
iety level and awareness in the acquisition, ex- 
tinction, and spontaneous recovery of verbal 
responses conditioned by means of verbal rein- 
forcers. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1341. 
Abstract. 

11400. Newman, Slater E. (North Carolina 
State Coll.) Effects of pairing- time and test - time 
on performance during and after paired- associate 
training. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
77(4), 634-637.— The length of the pairing-interval 
and of the test-interval were independently varied. 
The main dependent variables were the number of 
correct responses during 13 test trials. 80 under- 
graduates served as Ss, 16 women and 64 men. A 
Latin square was used in assigning Ss to treatments, 
12 trigrams of pronounceability less than 3.50 were 
used to construct a 6-pair list. Pairing-time and 
test-time were independently varied at 2 and 4 sec. 
Increases in times for both facilitated peformance 
during training. Only the increase in pairing-time 
facilitated performance on a test immediately after 
training.—R. D. Nance. 

11401. Newman, Slater E., Cunningham, Joseph 
W. & Gray, Clifton W. (Ս. North Carolina, 
Raleigh) Asymmetry in stimulus-term and re- 
sponse-term recall following paired- associate 
training. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(10), 297- 
298.— Following paired-associate training, R-term 
recall exceeded S- term recall. This difference was 
accentuated by an increased amount of paired-asso- 
ciate training. A ournal abstract. 

11402. Payne, William H. (Purdue Ս.) Ef- 
fects of mode of presentation, mode of recall, 
associative latency, and frequency in verbal learn- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1364.— 
Abstract. 

11403. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta, Can- 
ada) Intertrial oscillation and intertrial forget- 
ting in paired-associate learning. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 19(2), 145-154.—40 Ss learned 
a 16-item paired-associate list in which 4 items 
maintained constant serial position on each trial, 
8 items alternated at the Ist and then the last of 
Successive orders, and 4 items were in scrambled 
Position on successive trials but were always near 
the center of the list. The results showed: (1) no 
over-all effect of conditions on performance and (2) 
better performance when items appear temporally 
closer together. The latter effect was attributed to 
both more 1st corect responses with shorter intervals 
Separating presentations, and better maintenance of 
responses given correctly on the previous trial. Some 
of the oscillation of trial-to-trial performance typi- 
cally found in paired-associate learning may be due 
to the variability in interval separating successive 
Presentations of a given item. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

11404. Shapiro, Sydelle S. (Austen Riggs Cent., 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Changes in commonality 
Scores as a function of task and time: Implica- 
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tions for PA learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(12), 367-368.—An assumption made in the use 
of associative strength as a variable in PA learning 
is that the norms from which it is taken reflect stable 
group characteristics. “his study tested this by 
comparing groups which had received PA training 
designed to change their responses to a WA test 
with a control group which had received no specific 
training. The results showed that all groups, regard- 
less of condition, changed more than 50% of their 
associations and that all groups increased in common- 
ality —Journal abstract. 


11405. Siegel, Felicia Տ. (Columbia U.) Effects 
of word frequency and affective connotation on 
verbal responding during extinction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1366.—Abstract. 

11406, Smith, Kirk H. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res., Washington, D. C.) Mediation and position 
learning in the recall of structured letter pairs. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(10), 293-294.—In 
recalling a set of 12 structured letter pairs having 
either MN or PQ structure (where capital letters 
indicate a class of specific letters), Ss produced more 
intrusions of the types MQ and PN than expected 
by chance. This result appears to be contrary to 
the mediation theory of Jenkins and Palermo (1964) 
and is somewhat more consistent with Braine's 
(1963) theory of position learning.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11407. Storms, Lowell ԷԼ, Broen, William E., 
Jr, & Levin, Irwin P. Verbal associative sta- 
bility as function of stress. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 21-22.—Ab- 
struct. 

11408. Theios, John. (Ս. Texas) Prediction 
of paired- associate latencies after the last error 
by an all-or-none learning model. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(10), 311-312.--Ճո all- or- none learn- 
ing model is presented which makes predictions for 
response latencies in paired- associate learning. The 
predicted latencies decrease on trials following the 
last error of a criterion run and accurately describe 
the latency data of an experiment by Peterson 
(1965).—Journal abstract, 

11409. Yarmey, A. Dan, & Paivio, Allan. (U. 
Western Ontario) Further evidence on the effects 
of word abstractness and meaningfulness in 
paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(10), 307-308.—Ss learned a paired-associates 
list in which concrete or abstract nouns, differing in 
rated imagery, served as stimuli or responses for 
nonsense syllable associates. Consistent with pre- 
vious findings involving noun-noun pairs, learning 
was easier with concrete than with abstract nouns 
as stimuli, but variation in concreteness-abstractness 
had no effect on the response side. The facilitating 
effect of concrete stimuli apparently compensated for 
any detrimental effect of the less-meaningful syllable 
responses. The data provided additional support for 
a theory in which stimulus items are assumed to 
function as “conceptual pegs” for their associates — 
Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 


11410. Beaty, William E. & Shaw, Marvin E. 
(U. Florida) Some effects of social interaction on 
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11412. Cole, M., Koran. N., & Keller, L. ( 4 
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11413. Collier, Ք. M. 
Barracks, St. Louis, 


experimental and control groups of 20 Ss each. The 
control Ss did not verbally explore the affective- 
conative context. The experimental Ss extinguished 
with non-reinforcement at a significantly more rapid 
rate than did the control ՏՏ.--Ք. J. Kronenberger. 
11414. Dixon, T. Ք. (Ս. Kentucky) The effect 
of pre-experimentally acquired verbal habits upon 
verbal conditioning. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 335-347—Demonstrates that the verb pre. 
sented by E in sentence-completion verbal-condition- 
ing studies determines the frequency with which S 
uses the pronouns “I” and “we” in the operant, 
acquisition, and extinction periods. In acquisition 
and extinction periods, both reinforcement and the 
verb affect that frequency. The verb is a discrimi- 
native stimulus that acquired certain properties be- 
fore the experiment, and it acquires secondary rein- 
forcing properties in acquisition that interfere with 
extinction of the critical pronouns. Careful control 
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of stimulus materials in verbal conditioning is needed! 

—uther abstract. 
11415. William; Ezerman, Robert; 
Rosenhan, David. (Haverford 


Michael, 
Coll.) The effect of brief social deprivation on 
social and nonsocial reinforcement. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 111- 
115.—49 Ist-grade boys were variously exposed to 
social deprivation or social satiation, and were sub- 
sequently either socially reinforced or nonsocially 
reinforced. In a probability learning paradigm, only 
those Ss who had been socially deprived and then 
socially reinforced matched input or maximized. 
Results are interpreted in terms of social-drive 
theory. Implications for the development of self- 
mediated reinforcement are discussed.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11416, Fort, Jane G. (U. Massachusetts) Dis- 
crimination based on secondary reinforcement. 
Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 481-490.—Kinder- 
garten children were trained to a free operant task 
for a candy reward under partial primary reinforce- 
ment schedules and later chose between a candy- 
associated light and a noncandy-associated light. 
Results indicate that a significant discrimination 

on secondary reinforcement can be established 
— children under 4 variety of training eases 
and percentages imary reward. ref.)— 
Journal abstract. i : f 

11417. Keller, Leo. 3 U.) Run struc- 
ture and the learning of periodic sequences. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 646-647.—Abstract. 

11418. Kidder, J. D., & Tague, Cecilia E. Class- 
room behavior of retarded pupils with token 
reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(2), 219-235.—It was the practice 
in an experimental programmed instruction class- 
room to reinforce correct responses with knowledge 
of results, verbal approval, and tokens, The tokens, 
check marks, were exchanged at the end of each class 
for an item from an array of edibles, inexpensive toys, 
and school supplies. To determine if the token rein- 
forcement was essential to the relatively high levels 
of accuracy and rates of studying maintained by the 
retarded pupils, tokens were not dispensed for a 
sg of at least 21 days and were then reinstated. 

ily records of items completed, percentage of 
errors, and disruptive behavior were kept. During 
the no-token period three general patterns of results 
were obtained: (1) 5 of the 15 pupils showed no 
measurable change in performance. (6 pupils in- 
creased either markedly in over-all percentage of 
errors or sufficiently to reduce progress in the pro- 
grams. (3) 4 pupils showed an increase in per- 
centage of errors, a decline (or considerable varia- 
bility) in amount of studying, and an increase in 
disruptive behavior. Baseline performance was re- 
covered in these 10 pupils when token reinforcement 
was reinstated. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11419. Lewis, Michael Social isolation: A 
Bent. QUE ME ԵՎ effect Shee reinforce- 

. of Experiment ild Psychology, 
1965, 2(2), 205-218.—The length of a social ER 
tion experience was varied in order to determine its 
effect օո the need for social reinforcement, The 
results indicate that increases in the length of time 
deprived (left alone in an unfamiliar room) do not 
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result in monotonic increases in the need for social 
reinforcement. A 2-choice probability problem was 
used to determine the effectiveness of E’s social 
approval. The results indicate a parabolic relation- 
ship with relatively short and long periods of depri- 
vation producing the greatest need. Sex and 
intelligence differences were also obtained. The sig- 
nificance of these results in terms of a theory of 
anxiety reduction, reinforcement effectiveness, and 
binary choice behavior is discussed. (18 ref,)— 
Journal abstract, 

11420. Malott, Richard W. (Columbia U.) 
Differential reinforcement of temporally spaced 
responses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1363.—. Abstract. 

11421. Marshall, Hermine H. (Ս. California, 
Berkeley) The effect of punishment on children: 
A review of the literature and a suggested hy- 
pothesis. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
106(1), 23-33.—A review of the research reveals 
that, in general, negative reinforcement tends to 
improve performance. The hypothesis was suggested 
and supported by available research that negative 
reinforcement of specific responses has an informa- 
tive and hence beneficial effect, while the effect of 
negatively reinforcing the situation-in-general de- 
pends upon the action of other factors in the situa- 
tion: e.g. task complexity, instructions, ՏՏ person- 
ality and achievement level, E, atmosphere—Author 
abstract. 

11422. Merbaum, Michael, & Southwell, Eugene 
A. (U. Chicago) Conditioning of affective self- 
references as a function of the discriminative 
characteristics of experimenter intervention. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 180- 
187.—This investigation tested the effects of 2 dif- 
ferent E interventions on the conditioning of affective 
verbal behavior. The interview was divided into 3 
10-minute periods: operant level, acquisition, and 
extinction. During acquisition E either echoed Ss 
affective self-reference or paraphrased its content. 
In a control treatment, E arbitrarily echoed or para- 
phrased a comparable number of nonaffective com- 
ments. Folowing extinction Ss listed all affective 
words they remembered E saying. Results indicated 
that the paraphrase was significantly most effective 
in influencing Ss’ verbal behavior. The paraphrase 
group also recalled a significantly greater number of 
affective words expressed by E. The results were 
interpreted as indicating the dominant role of dis- 
criminative stimuli in verbal conditioning perform- 
ance.—Journal abstract. 

11423. Myers, Nancy M., & Myers, Jerome L. 
(Ս. Massachusetts) A test of a discrimination 
hypothesis of secondary reinforcement. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 98-101.— 
96 „Preschool children were assigned to 6 groups 
which differed with respect to the method of estab- 
lishing a light as a secondary reinforcer (Sr) in a 
free-operant situation, and with respect to the sched- 
ule of Sr in a choice situation designed to measure 
Sr strength. Several predictions, generated by a 
discrimination hypothesis of Sr, were tested and, 
with one exception, substantiated.—Journal abstract. 

11424. Nakamura, Charles Y. &  Boroczi, 

sorge. (Ս. Californa, Los Angeles) Effect of 
relative incentive value on persistence and re- 
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speed. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 
` work with children showed sig- 
nificant effects of the relative values of rewards of 
itude on a measure of task per- 

-speed indicator of moti- 


Considerable generality was demonstrated. Relative 
trials to extinction, speed oí re- 
to see the rewards, and selí-ratings on the 
) The response-speed scores ap- 
to vide an objective measure of a com- 
of motivation other than that represented by 
more direct performance measures. Cognitive dis- 

i է was used to account for some of the 
variance in the task-persistence scores, The results 
were consistent with the theoretical expectations,— 


7j 1 Psychology, 1965, 69(6), 
618-623.—112 2 (8 throu ; 


peri 
pressing responses, and 4 conditions involving depri- 
vation (reinforcers withheld) or satiation (reinforc- 


11426. Parton, David A., & Ross, Alan O. (Ս. 
Iowa) reinforcement of 's motor 
behavior. Psychological Review, 1965, 64(1), 65- 
73.—This review highlights a number of methodo- 
logical weaknesses and problems of measurement 
found in many studies which have attempted to 
evaluate the effectiveness of positive social rein- 
forcement on repetitive motor behavior in children. 
The omission of control groups has de ec, re- 
sulted in the confounding of reinforcer effects with 
regression-to-the-mean or warm-up effects. Prob- 
lems relating to the use of difference scores, the 
effect of various schedules of reinforcement, the 
measurement of developmental changes, and the 
function of mediating response strategies are dis- 
cussed. Recommendations for future research focus 
on the possible role of awareness of the reinforce- 
ment contingency and on the influence of other 
mediating responses. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


11427. Semler, Ira J. Selective learning in 
severely retarded children as a function of differ- 
ential reaction to nonreward. Child Development, 
1965, 36(1), 143-152.—This experiment was essen- 
tially correlational and carried out in 2 phases, 
In Phase I, 30 severely retarded children were in- 
strumentally conditioned under partial reinforcement 
and extinguished on 2 nonterminal tasks requiring 
a simple motor response. Persistence was defined 
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to S in position, 
of learning data showed that high persisters 
rz, reinforced stimulus a significantly 
percentage of the time. Results were dis- 
in terms of Amsel's frustration theory.— 


abstract. 
Sherman, Marvin. (Stanford U.) Re- 
of chronic schizophrenics 
as a function of sub; variables, 
performance criterion. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1345.—Abstract. 
The equi- 


11429. Tune, G. S. (Harvard U.) 
1 tend- 


as an initial response 

Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 
263-267.— The initial tet: res of Ss in 
a 2-choice ility learning task for which events 
were predictable were examined for evi- 
Se of randomness in s with an extension of 

probable i t was found that the 
Ges was Bo eed Supported, but from a 
consideration of other experimental work it was 
concluded that the initial tendency to respond equi- 
y was an artifact of pooling Ss’ responses.— 


um 


1 


Author 
11430. Walley, Oscar N., Jr. (U. Southern 
M ) effect of of reinforcement, 


& Gruen, Gerald E. 
ET Role of incentive level, number օք 
D type of task in children's probability 
Jowrnal a Child Psychol- 
2(2), 121-134.—Exp. 1 included both 


4 


) 
2- and 3-choice conditions in a probabili learnin; 
task in which children guessed which 2 (or 3) 
milk bottles contained a prize. High (trinkets and 
toys) and low (knowledge of results) incentive con- 
ditions were also included. Some support was pro- 
vided for the previous finding that in this task 
incentives of high Mori ers more frequent 
choice of the high pr ity alternative than do 


incentives of lower value. . 2, in which 2 
used Bh 2 1 


task resulting in fewer choices of the high proba- 
bility alternative than did the button-pressing task, 


11432. Weiss, R. L., Ekman, P Ullmann, L. P 
& Krasner, L. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, Calif.) 
The context of reinforcement in verbal condi- 
tioning. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 
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(1), 99-100,—62 student Ss were verbally reinforced 
whenever emotional words were used in a TAT-like 
story presented from an * bland stimulus, 
Prior to the conditioning trials, 16 Ss had ante- 
cedent structuring designed to conflict with subse. 
quent reinforcement, Highly significant condition- 
ing occurred under the ambiguous context and 
unreliable effects under the structured context of 
reinforcement. Stories tok! under the ambiguous 
context were significantly less pleasant than those 
pu under the structured context.—£. J. Kronen- 
ger. 


11433. Wiesen, Ra A. Decision: Theo- 
retic and empirical pts pe of some proba- 
bilistic discrimination learning situations. USAF 
ESD TDR No. 64-192, 106 p.—1 group of Ss was 
run in each of 3 situations with the overall relative 
frequency of 1 event equal to 80. In the Ist, a 
standard probabilistic discrimination learning task 
starting with the presentation of 1 of a set of stimuli, 
the S must choose between 2 response alternatives to 
predict which of 2 events will occur on the trial. In 
the 2nd the Ss receive the conditional probabilities 
at the start. The 3rd is like the 2nd except that 
the S is not told which event occurs on each trial. 
Ss’ performance in the Ist and 2nd was virtually 
identical, somewhat worse in the 3rd. Comparisons 
of the choice proportions for the 1st and 2nd groups 
indicated that Ss in the 2nd group did not integrate 
information concerning the Համի relative frequen- 
cies of events and conditional probabilities. Many 
Ss in the 3rd (nonfeedback) group made every 
choice in agreement with the assumption that the 
overall relative frequency of 1 event was one-half. 
(17 rei.) USAF ESD. 


Learning Theory 

11434. Ausubel, Davd Ք. (U. Illinois) Note 
on a threshold concept of reinforcement. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 239-240.—The 
concept of reinforcement is reinterpreted in accord 
with a theory of drive in which drive is regarded 
as a psychophysiological state reflective of the selec- 
tive lowering of response thresholds. It is postu- 
lated that drive reduction reinforces drive-satisfying 
responses not by enhancing their habit strength, but 
by selectively lowering their particular thresholds 
when the same drive is activated again in the future. 
—Author abstract. 


11435. de Montpellier, Gérard. L'apprentissage. 
[Learning.] Traité de Psychologie Expérimentale, 
1964, No. 4, 43-114.—Survey of theories about learn- 
ing is summarized as follows: The fundamental 
process is the formation of syntheses or structures— 
cognitive, sensorimotor, or kinesthetic—between the 
elements of organism's activity. 2 conditions are 
necessary : Ob jective—belongingness, pertinence (con- 
tiguity or continuity)—and subjective—motivation, 
based on needs. Effects of these syntheses or struc- 
tures are: release of hope or fear and instrumental 
motor reactions of procurement or avoidance by 
formerly neutral elements, Interaction of previously 
established needs and structures create the conditions 
for release of performance, Possibility of uncon- 
Scious and latent or incidental learning has to be 
recognized. Automation and stereotypes, called motor 
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habits, complete the survey of aspects of learning. 
(245 ref.) —E. Bakis. 

11436. Gaito, John. (Kansas State U.) 
proaches to learning on multiple levels. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 241-249.—4 
prominent nonpsychological approaches to learning 
are summarized. Neurological and biochemical ap- 
proaches are of intraorganismic nature and are con- 
cerned with the neurological and biochemical changes 
underlying learning events. The analogical and 
mathematical approaches utilize extraorganismic 
schemata to guide research and thinking relative to 
learning phenomena. The analogical approach is a 
diverse one including communication models, servo- 
mechanism models, computer models, and mechanical 
models.—Author abstract. 

11437. Jennings, Theodore W. (Ս. Miami) 
Stimulus generalization with identical elements 
and a cognitive theory of learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2067.— abstract. 

11438. Lackman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
A theory relating learning to electrophysiology of 
the brain. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 275- 
281.—A theory and a method for furthering con- 
ceptual rapprochement between physiological activity 
of the brain and learning are proposed. The central 
proposition of the Oscillation Theory of Brain Func- 
tioning is that the "capacity of the brain to modify its 
functioning is directly related to the capacity of the 
organism for learning" and that via the EEG, indices 
of brain functioning can readily be obtained. This 
idea is amplified and extended in 8 propositions and 
a figure which presents hypothetical curves of stim- 
ulus receptivity for various brain activity levels. 
"Each discrete brain activity level is indicative of a 
set of stimulus patterns to which the organism is 
maximally responsive, i.e., which the brain records 
most readily." The per-cent-time alpha variation 
(PCTAV) score is suggested as an index of oscilla- 
ton in brain activity; the score is acquired by sub- 
tracting the lowest per-cent-time alpha rate from 
the highest in a pool of several samples of EEG 
tracings for each Ss—Author abstract. 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


11439, Andreas, Burton G., & Deutsch, Elizabeth. 
(U. Rochester) Processes of verbal memorization 
revealed in correct and erroneous recall of words 
and paralogs. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 
381-382.—Paralog (C-V-C-V-C) distortions of real 
words were memorized in mixed lists no better than 
tandomly generated paralogs. Reversed words ap- 
parently were unrecognized by most Ss. Error pat- 
terns permit inferences concerning memory encoding 
processes.—Journal. abstract. 

11440. Bumstead, Arthur P. Distribution of 
effort in memorizing. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(4), 669-671.—In the early 1930s, 
the author memorized selections from Milton's Para- 
dise Lost with intervals between readings ranging 
from 0 to 8 days. As the length of the intervals 
between Successive readings increased the number 
Tequired for complete mastery decreased. Results of 
experiments by others are comparable. The results 
tell us that learning is a function of the interval, but 
they do not tell us why. However, neurophysiologists 
may be developing an hypothesis that will account 
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for this relationship. The longer the memory trace 

has been in storage, the stronger it will be. The 

F3 ur» a “30 yr, old question" may be at hand.— 
. Nance. 


_ 11441. Butterfield, Earl C. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) Task recall and r tion choice 
as paige of locus of control components, 
men i 


Recognition 
tion of rur mm À association value, and delay. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 69(6), 
500-595.-- — of 24 Ss cach were examined on 
2 tests at 3 er jor recognition accuracy of random 
shapes having 2 levels of complexity and 2 levels of 
association value (A), A measure of form coding 
was also taken. Forms of high A were more ac- 
curately recognized than forms of low A, and a 2nd 
recognition test on the same forms resulted in a prac- 
tice effect for simple but not for complex forms, All 
delay effects were insignificant. Complex form cod- 
ing was positively related to A. Simple form coding 
was infrequent and not related to A. Coding was 
pu related to recognition accuracy for complex 
orms only. Conclusions were: (a) Ss probably 
stored an image of the entire shape of simple, but 
not of complex forms; (b) complex forms were pre- 
sumably remembered by making associations to them. 
—Journal abstract. 

11443. Crowder, Robert G., & Melton, Arthur 
W. (U. Michigan) The Ranschburg Phenomenon: 
Failures of immediate recall correlated with repeti- 
tion of elements within a stimulus. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(10), 295-296.—7-consonant stimuli 
were recalled immediately. When the consonant in 
Position 2 was repeated in Position 5, 6, or 7, an 
increase in errors occurred at the latter position, as 
compared with control stimuli involving mo repeti- 
tion. Confirmation of the Ranschburg Phenomenon 
does not occur, however, when the repeated-element 
positions are 2 and 4. Nor was there an increased 
error rate for elements following a repeated element, 
These observations support the importance of intra- 
stimulus interference in immeditae memory, but leave 
uncertain the associative mechanism responsible for 
such interference.—Journal abstract. 

11444. Ebbinghaus, Hermann. Memory: A con- 
tribution to experimental psychology. NYC: 
Dover, 1964. 123 ք.--Ճ republication of Ebbinghaus’ 
original classic reporting experiments begun in 1879 
and first published in 1885. By means of a series of 
retention tests administered to himself, the effects of 
several variables upon the memory process were ex- 
plored. The use of nonsense syllables as the memory 
material were introduced, the relearning method and 
the saving score to measure retention, and the use 
of statistical and mathematical concepts to test the 
significance of these findings. This monograph pro- 
vided a convincing demonstration for the Ist time 
that memory processes could be brought into the 
laboratory and made subject to measurement.—4. S. 
Tamkin. 

11445, Eden. Murray. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Rejoinder to Dr. Averbach. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 590.—If the level of 
performance for the sum of 2 adjacent time-intervals 
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vese fonctions) cammet be a Constant, unless cach 
faction is sert. (see 39: 6792)-—Awthor abstract. 
114%, Erskine, Janice M. (U. Michigan) SR 

interval im short-term 

cistes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1356.— 

Abstract, E 
11447. Fischbein, E, E, & Badoi, 

L'utilisation de certaines de 


motivation, emotions, attitudes, etc., determine 
- A" Let ibition and distortion. (310 
(U. Southern Cali- 

information and 


""- inhibiti 5 : 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 627.— Abstract. E 

11451. Houston, John P. (U. California, 

I ) Short-term — of verbal DCH 


tion of the S-word units was superior to that of the 
6-word units —Journal abstract, 


11482. Jahnke, John C. (Miami U.) Primacy 
and recency effects in curves of im- 
mediate recall Journal of E imental Psychol- 


ogy, 1965, 70(1), 130-132.—Each of 48 college stu- 
dents were read lists of 6, 10, and 15 English words 
in counterbalanced order. Half the Ss were given 
instructions for the immediate serial recall of the 
lists; the remaining, immediate free recall. Mean 
percentage correct recall was found to be higher for 
conditions of free than serial recall and for shorter 
than longer lists. Serial-position curves showed that 
recency effects, relative to primacy, were stronger 
for free than serial recall and for longer than shorter 
lists, Frequency of recall appeared to be more closely 
related to order of emission of an item during recall 
than to its order during presentation.—Journal ab- 
#tract. 


11453. Keppel, Ք. Geoffrey. (Northwestern U.) 
Facilitation in short- and long-term retention of 
associates following distributed practice in 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 647. 
Abstract. 


11454. Kintz, B. L. (Ohio U.) Short-term re- 
tention and long-term retention as a function օք 
mee Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 309- 

14.—3 short-term retention intervals and 3 long-term 
retention intervals were used with varying numbers 
of trials (with recall measures aíter each trial). 
The task was an easy paired-associates task (with 
dissyllables as responses and the Ist letter of the dis- 
syllable as the stimulus), The results show that for- 
getting increases as the retention interval increases, 
and hat forgetting decreases as the number of 
repetitions increases—Author abstract. 


11455. Leeming, Frank C. (U. Mississippi) Ef- 
fects of stimulus and response meaningfulness on 
the long-term retention of a paired-associate 
verbal learning task. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 648.—Abstract. 


11456. Nickerson, Raymond S. (Decision Sci. 
Lab., Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.) Short-term 
memory for complex meani visual configura- 
tions: A demonstration of Capacity. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(2), 155-160.—Stud- 
ies an aspect of short-term memory somewhat neg- 
lected in the past, namely, the ability to remember, i.e., 
Ծո ize, complex meaningful visual configura- 
tions. Ss’ task was to inspect an extended sequence 
of photographs of assorted content and to identify 
those which were occurring for the 2nd time within 
the sequence. The probability of recognizing the 
recurrence of a photo as such was very high even 
with as many as 200 items intervening between its 
lst and 2nd occurrence. (French summary )—Jour- 
nal abstract, 


11457. Pezer, Vera R., & Agnew, N. McK. (U. 
Saskatchewan), Drive by set interactions in a 
word recognition task. Psychonomic Տ. cience, 1965, 
2(12), 375-376—4 experiments were conducted to 
determine the effects of frequency, drive, set, and re- 
sponse competition on word recognition thresholds. 
The results indicated that drive, set, and frequency 
interacted in ways which were replicable across ex- 
perimenters, and across methods of manipulating 
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arousal (MAS and induced muscle tension) Jour- 
(U. Minnesota) 
various 


mal abstract 

11458, Smith, Kirk H. Recall 
of paired verbal units under 
of organization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(2), 1368.— Abstract. 

11452. Underwood, Benton յ. (Northwestern 
U.) False recognition produced by implicit verbal 
responses. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70 (1), 122-129.--200 words were read to 
Ss at a 10-566. rate. For each word Տ decided 
whether it had or had not been read earlier. Critical 
stimulus words were inserted in the list, these words 
being presumed to elicit specified implicit responses. 
Later in the list the assumed implicit response words 
were presented. For these latter words for 3 of 5 
classes of words, false recognition was much higher 
than for control words. The greater the prior fre- 
quency of elicitation of the implicit response the 
greater the likelihood of false recognition.—Journal 
abstract. 


11460. Wickelgren, Wayne A. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) Acoustic similarity and intru- 
sion errors in short-term memory. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 102-108.--36 
undergraduates were given lists of 8 items (4 digits 
and 4 letters) presented at .75 sec/item with ordered 
recall instructions, Ss were either to copy the items 
as presented and then recall or to recall the items 
without prior copying. Recall after copying was 
slightly worse than recall without copying (p < .05). 
In both conditions, intrusions among letters and be- 
tween letters and numbers tended to follow acoustic 
similarity (p <.001). Vowel similarities were more 
important than consonant similarities, but both effects 
were significant (ք Հ.0001). There was a correla- 
tion of .58 between the number of letters similar to a 
presented letter and the frequency with which that 
letter was forgotten (p<.01). Short-term memory 
appears to use an auditory or speech-motor code.— 
Journal abstract. 


11461. Withrow, Frank B. (Washington U.) 
Immediate recall by aphasic deaf, and normall 
hearing children for visual forms presented simul- 
taneously or sequentially in time. Dissertation Ab- 


Stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1348-1349.— Abstract. 


THINKING 


11462. Blank, Marion. (Yeshiva U.) Use of 
the deaf in language studies: A reply to Furth. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63 (6), 442-444.—Furth, 
in a recent review (see: 39: 3964), concludes that 
Studies of the deaf indicate that intellectual develop- 
ment proceeds independently of the acquisition of 
language. In this paper several issues were seen as 
limiting the premature acceptance of this conclusion. 
Among these were: (a) the deaf, through special 
training from 3 yr of age, often possess a verbal sys- 
tem; (b) the conclusion in the review can never be 
disproven, since any deficient performance by the 
deaf can almost always be attributed to numerous 
environmental factors rather than a language handi- 
cap; and (c) many tasks were arbitrarily assumed to 
require symbolic activity without recognizing that 
this assumption is still open to investigation. Jour- 
nal abstract, 


39: 11458-11468 


11463. Carterette, Edward & Friedman, 
— (U. California) io titative analy- 


quan 
sis jodgment. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(1), 39.—Abstract. 
11464. Eagle, Carol J. (New York U.) An in- 
of 8 — տ the 
ԻԶ process. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2045.—Abstract, 

11465. Fischbein, E, Pampu, E., Koflen, M., & 
A. Contributii la studiul indicatorilor ob- 
ai oboselii intelectuale. [A contribution to 

the study of objective indices of intellectual fatigue.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1962, 8(4), 495-514. —A mong 
the difficulties found by researchers in the establish- 
ment of objective indices of intellectual fatigue, the 
difficulty constituted the intervention of the sup- 
plementary effort, which compensates and masks 
fatigue as it sets stands out. solution, 
tested upon student-workers in an evening secondary 
school, consists of utilizing a mixed test demanding 
simultaneously an intellectual activity (30 calcula- 
tions of the form a X b + c) and a static muscular 
effort (dynamometer), The hypothesis was that the 
necessity of concentratoin of effort in the direction of 
intellectual activity determines, in the course of a 
state of fatigue, the lowering of performance in the 
direction of muscular effort. This diminution of the 
auxiliary effort, equivalent to the compensatory ef- 
fort demanded by the intellectual task, could constitute 
a measure of fatigue. The experiments were carried 
on 2 variables: muscular effort starting 10 secs. prior 
to calculations, muscular effort starting after first 10 
calculations, Results indicated (1) a progressive 
betterment of performance of intellectual activity— 
ambiguous concerning quantity, marked as to quality 
but not carrying from one day to another (2) a 
lowering of performance in the muscular effort in 
about 75% of Ss, at end of school program.—4. P. 


Wellington. 
11466. Jung, John. (California State Coll.) 
ts on er's "from association to 

structure" Psychological Review, 1965, 72(4). 
318-322.—A critical analysis of some of the evidence 
from transfer studies cited by Mandler (1962) E 
supportive of a concept of cognitive structures which 
develop from gradual associationistic processes re- 
vealed inadequacies in his formulation, Recent stud- 
ies on the effects of degree of Ist-list learning (with 
controls for nonspecific transfer) and response M on 
transfer in the A-B, A-C paradigm also are difficult 
to handle by the concept of structure. Nor is it clear 
how older findings of the effects of overlearning of 
interfering lists in retroactive and proactive inhibition 
paradigms can be explained by Mandler. A return 
to associative concepts such as response competition, 
availability, and differentiation was suggested, and 
it was shown how such concepts can account for the 
above findings which are incompatible with the con- 
cept of structure. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


11467. Kauffman, Hubert. (New York U.) A 
comparative analysis of set-shift and assimilation 
hypotheses in leveling-sharpening. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1361.—Abstract. 

11468, Lauer, Rachel M. (New York U.) Rela- 
tionship between value orientation and primary 
process thinking. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(2), 1338.— Abstract. 
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11469. Newton, Joseph Ք. (U. Colorado) An 
i of intuitive and analytical E 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(1), 616-617.— 
Abstract. | 
11470. Oléron, Pierre. Les activités intellec- 
tuelles. [Intellectual activities.] Traité de Psychol- 
ogie Expérimentale, 1963, 1-63.—A detailed analysis, 
from the behavioral standpoint, of the facilitating and 
interfering factors in the processes of induction, rea- 
soning, and problem solving. Essential character- 
istics of intellectual processes: detour (long-circuit- 


ing) and utilization of schemata and models, (209 
ref.) —E. Bakis. 
11471. Piaget, Jean, & Inhelder, Bärbel. Les 


tions intellectuelles et leur développement. 
[Intellectual operations and their development.] 
Traité de Psychologie Expérimentale, 1963, No. 7, 
111-155.—On this topic there have been few experi- 
mental studies mainly because in adults these opera- 
tions are linked wtih structures too complex to be 
noticed by introspection or in descriptions of be- 
havior. The only usable method is the genetic which 
has yielded Գոռ 8 different from the psychology օք 
adult thinking and from logical axiomatization. Be- 
neath the conscious and language level there is a 
logic of coordination of actions, ie, a higher form 
of regularities in actions, extending upward into the 
logico-mathematical level. An analysis of the ideas 
of "grouping," construction of number, spatiotemporal 
operations and chance-order, logic of propositions, 
and a survey of experiments showing genesis of these 
principles, led to the statement that the most enlight- 
ening concept is that of equilibration, of "mobile 
equilibrium" of intelligence, compensating external 
disturbances by transformations oriented toward the 
opposite direction. (54 ref.) —E. Bakis. 

11472. Story, Robert I. (U. Michigan) The 
relationship the effects of conflict arousal 
and oral fixation on thinking. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 635-636.— Abstract. 

11473. Watts, William A. (Columbia U.) Cog- 
nitive reorganization following an unnecessary 
unpleasant ience. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1384.— Abstract. 

11474. Wilson, Warner. (U. Hawaii) The ef- 
fect of competition on the speed and accuracy of 
syllogisitc reasoning. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1965, 65(1), 27-32. — The form in which syllogisms 
were stated and the competitiveness of the conditions 
under which they were solved were related to time 
and error scores. Syllogisms stated in familiar terms, 
unfamiliar terms, and symbols were used along with 
a biased type that led logically to factually false con- 
clusions or else failed to lead logically to true conclu- 
sions. E introduced competition by telling 16 of each 
group that their scores would be revealed. He as- 
sured the other 16 that no one else would know their 
scores. Under both conditions Ss made the fewest 
errors on the familiar form, followed by the un- 
familiar, biased, and symbolic forms. The competi- 
tion group made fewer errors.—Author abstract. 


Problem Solving 


11475. Block, Clifford H. (Yale U.) Interrela- 
tions of stress and anxiety in determining prob- 
lem-solving performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1316.—Abstract. 
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11476. Bourne, Lyle E., i Guy, Donald E, 
Dodd, David H., & Justeen, Don R. (U. Colorado) 
Concept identification: The effects of varying 
length and informational components of the inter- 
trial interval. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 69(6), 624-629.—In Exp. 1, Ss solved concept- 
identification problems under conditions formed b 
combining: 4 intertrial durations (1-25 sec.); 
levels of task complexity (1 and 5 irrelevant stimulus 
dimensions) ` and 2 modes of controlling duration of 
stimulus patterns (self-paced vs. fixed interval). 
Performance (a) improved, then got worse with in- 
creases in the interval, the optimal length being 
greater in more complex problems, and (b) was un- 
affected by mode of stimulus control. In Exp. 2, 
Ss served in 4 intertrial conditions: (a) simple time- 
out alone; (b) display of stimulus pattern; (c) e 
of signal indicating response correctness; or (d) bot 
b, and c. 3 intertrial durations were used for each 
condition: 1, 15, or 29 sec. Trends were the same but 
performance did not worsen during longer intervals 
under Conditions b and d—Journal abstract. 

11477. Farnum, D. D., Heisel, J., Neel, A., & 
Ammons, R. B. Preliminary evaluation of some 
possible indexes of originality of performance on 
the Standard Anagram Task. Proceedings of the 
Montana Academy of Sciences, 1963, 23, 273-279.— 
"100 college students worked for 6 min. each on 6 
different anagram problems, under the instructions 
customarily used with the Standard Anagram Task. 
7 different originality indixes were calculated for 
each problem and for each S. Split-half estimates of 
reliability indicated that 5 indexes gave numerical 
values of sufficient stability to warrant further con- 
sideration. Intercorrelations suggested that each in- 
dex was contributing some unique information, but 
that 1 or 2 could probably be eliminated as duplicating 
others. Ease of computation was satisfactory for all 
but 1 index."—C. H. Ammons. 

_ 11478. George, C. L'anticipation dans la résolu- 

tion d'une táche complexe. [Anticipation in the 
solution of a complex task] Année Psychologique, 
1964, 64(1), 83-100.—In making choices without 
utilizing elements of later usefulness, 11-yr-olds show 
that: to emphasize the existence of an alternative 
through the enumeration of the various possibilities 
of response is of no effect upon the setting off of an 
anticipatory conduct, except after a previous failure: 
the discovery, amidst an initial segment of activity, of 
the existence of restrictions on the repertory of 
choices not being generalized to ulterior segments, 
no general anticipatory behavior 
arouses anticipatory conduct in Ss who had ոօէ 
previously demonstrated it; besides a general an- 
ticipation necessary to the successful achievement of 
the task, more elementary forms of anticipation may 
be distinguished—G. թ. Rubin-Rabson. 


analyzed in a number of different ways, in an attempt 
M t indices of originality. 
o method gave satisfactory results. Shortcomings 
of the methods were discussed, and other methods 
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were suggested. The fundamental problem in de- 
veloping adequate indices seems to be that the rela- 
tive differences in meaning between various sentence- 
type verbal solutions to problems cannot be measured 
with the methods so far used, and these differences 
do not lend themselves to analysis by methods used 
with other types of problems, such as anagrams."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


11480. Klein, William Leon. (Ս. Rochester) 
An investigation of the spontaneous speech of 
children during problem-solving. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2031.—Abstract. 


11481, Levenstein, Aaron. Use your head: The 
new science of personal problem-solving. NYC: 
Macmillan Co., 1965. xiv, 270 p. $4.95.—A prac- 
tical presentation of problem-solving based on known 
psychological, sociological, and anthropological re- 
search. Topics covered include purpose, asking 
fruitful questions, frames of reference, and uses of 
generalizations and symbols. Solutions to typical 
problems are presented. The appendix presents basic 
questions to ask for each chapter. "The problem 
solving attitude is essentially optomistic. It is based 
on the idea that intelligence, coupled with the human 
will, can find ways of implementing our values. 
We must use the skills of problem-solving to translate 
our wisdom into works. Only so can the race of 
men survive and prosper." (79-item bibliog.)—W. 
A. Koppe. 

11482. Lucas, Carol A. (Syracuse U.) Task 
performance and group structure as a function 
of personality and relevance of feedback. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 630-631.—Abstract. 


11483. Payne, William H. Effect of practice on 
decision making in simple games with simple 
strategies. USN PRA Tech. Bull. No. 65-7, 15 p. 
—lt was found that the Ss (college students) were 
able to learn through practice alone to approximate 
minimax solutions to the problems. Large differ- 
ences between problems were found, indicating that 
the Ss’ ability to make correct decisions depends on 
the difficulty of the decision problem.—USN PRA. 


11484. Phelan, Joseph B. (California State Coll., 
Los Angeles) A replication of a study on the 
effects of attempts to verbalize on the process of 
concept attainment. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
59(2), 283-203.—A. replication and expansion of 
Schwartz’ unpublished (1948) study was conducted 
with a sample of 90 college-student volunteers. Hy- 
potheses were that concepts are formed without 
verbalization and unsuccessful attempts to put con- 
cepts into words can destroy or distort the concepts. 
Earlier findings replicated at .01 level. Radical, new 
technique was used to observe concept formation. 
When correct verbalization followed correct concept 
utilization, facilitation in the application of the con- 
cept to new situations was observed. Spurious rules 
can be developed from inadequate verbalization. 
These rules tend to get substituted for the incorrect 
but efficiently functioning concept and lead to mal- 
adaptive problem solving behavior. Consequent in- 
compatibilities between the formal concept and the 
incorrect verbalization can result in their mutual 
negation leaving open no conceptual mode of ap- 
Proach and mecessitating a new start in problem 
solving —Author abstract. 


39: 11480-11488 


11485. Reid, J., Van Nuys, K., Davies, S., & 
Ammons, R. Evaluation of some scoring 
alternatives for use with the Standard Anagram 
Task. Proceedings of the Montana Academy of 
Sciences, 1963, 23, 264-272.—"2 groups of 40 college 
students solved 6 anagram problems, following rules 
developed for the Standard Anagram Task. Exten- 
sive analyses were performed, using 1 index of 
performance deliberately chosen for its instability, to 
determine the effects on relative performance levels 
of Ss and the reliability of the index: of inclusion or 
exclusion of borderline and incorrect solutions; of 
obtaining the ratio by calculating its value for each 
anagram problem, then averaging the values, or by 
adding classes of solutions across problems, then 
simply dividing the resulting totals (‘averaging ratios’ 
vs. ‘dividing totals’). The inclusion of borderline 
and incorrect solutions in the scoring did not affect 
the results with this 1 ratio. Also, the method of 
computation could be chosen for convenience, al- 
though the ‘dividing totals’ method apparently gives 
somewhat more reliable values."—C. H. Ammons. 

11486. Rosca, A. La dynamique des actions 
mentales automatisées dans la résolution des 
problémes de mathématiques. [The dynamics of 
automatic mental actions in resolving mathematical 
problems.] Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: 
Série de Psychologie, 1964, 8(1), 9-14.—Problems 
in mathematics and arithmetic were posed to stu- 
dents of different age levels who were instructed to 
answer only the questions asked and not to consider 
the information superfluous and sometimes contra- 
dictory to the questions posed. 1է was concluded 
that: Ss often forgot the question posed to calculate 
all possible solutions to a given problem; the instruc- 
tion to pay attention only to the data pertaining 
directly to the question had little effect; the Ss 
generally tried to solve a problem through automatic 
stereotype procedures which did not apply to the 
questions asked; contradictory superfluous informa- 
tion made Ss more aware of their stereotype re- 
sponses, which in turn led to more correct answers 
to the questions asked.—P. J. Volkert. 


11487. Wetherick, N. E. A comparison of the 
problem-solving ability of young, middle-aged, 
and old subjects. Gerontologia, 1964, 9(3), 164- 
178.—3 male groups, aged 20, 40, and 60 performed 
3 problems individually before a 4-switch panel. 1 
trials were allowed on each problem, Results indi- 
cated nonsignificant age differences in level of per- 
formance —M. York. 


11488. Woodhead, Muriel M. The effect of 
bursts of noise on an arithmetic task. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 627-633.—Bursts 
of 100 db. noise were found to affect performance 
in arithmetic. In each of 40 problems the Ss were 
required to memorize a 6-digit number from a visual 
display and then to subtract for it a visible 4-digit 
number. In comparison with quiet conditions, the 
occurrence of a brief noise while the numbers were 
being learned produced a tendency to get the sub- 
sequent calculation wrong. When the noise occurred 
during the calculating period, the rate of work in- 
creased throughout the session from a rather slow 
start. Thus the effects of a burst of noise depend 
upon its relationship with different parts of the 
task. An occurrence during perception and learning 
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M». 11459-11498 
dies net have the same effect as one during caku- 


latwom — dior remasany, 
1149. Hall, "T i E. (Princeton Ս.) Շա» 
attainment : approach. is- 
— Abstracts, 25(1), G4.— Abstract, 


11490. Haygood, Danielle H. (U. Utah) Audio- 
visual formation. Jounal of Educational 
տարած: Tos. J), 126-132, —An experiment 
— effects of redundant auditory and visual 

ion in a concept-formation task. Results 
failed to indicate any significant difference attributa- 
Me to the addition or redundant material in ei 
l-dimensional օք 2-dimensional problems. 
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the This finding was at- 
lack of experience and traini 
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Prem in Հարու) more dificult than any other 
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Sequence — in programed learn- 
Psychology, 1965, Gen 140-147—The 3 —.— 
were 


„These were: order oí 
beoncepts consumption spending" and "in. 


These sequence variables did not influence the num- 
ber of errors made 
was faster when principles were stated Ist and when 
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were learned together rather than sepa- 
rated, made significantly poorer scores on a 
multi i ion test under conditions where 


oí the 2 subconcepts was most remote from 
i of these to form the major concept.— 
Journal abstract. 


11494. Wallace, John Jr. (Northwestern U.) 
The effects of EE feedback and an aversive 
auditory stimulus upon redundant behavior in 
concept attainment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 654-655.—Abstracts, 


Decision & INFORMATION Turony 


11495. Carter, Richard F. (Stanford U.) Com- 
munication and affective relations. Journalism 
Quarterly, 1965, 42(2), 203-212.—A paradigm oí 
affective relations based on orientation to the envi- 
ronment and distinguishing salience, pertinence, and 
situational relevance. It presents a view of the in- 
formation processing for an individual prior to 
directed behavior as a directive for communication 
research.—B, F. Lundquist. 

11496. Craig, Kenneth D. (Purdue U.) Part- 
ner competency and success-failure experi- 
ences as determinants of ing in dyadic inter- 
Բրա. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1333. 
Abstract. 


11497. Decharms, 
chandra N. (Washington U.) Hope of success, 
1 8 and risk- 

taking Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 5 568.—Risk-taking be- 
havior was studied in 71 elementary school boys 
testing the հ eses that (a) Ss who have hope of 
success will be more successful at shooting a volley- 
ball into a basket than Ss who have fear of failure ; 
and (b) Ss who have hope of success will take more 
moderate risks than Ss who have fear of failure. 
Actual success was measured in 70 practice trials 
from a number of predetermined distances. Risk 
taking was measured in 20 trials in which S chose 
his shooting distances. Hope of success and fear of 
failure were measured as by Atkinson et al. and by 
at ique first presented by Jordan and deCharms. 
Risk ta Was measured as by Atkinson et al. and 
taking into account the skill օք the inidvidual S. 

o relati ups were found between the measures 
used by Atkinson et al. and risk-taking behavior. 
Using the Jordan-deCharms method of assessing 
evement orientations, however, it was found that 

of success and high fear of 
lure both shot more successfully in the 70 practice 
ls and more moderate risks in the 20 free- 
choice trials than did the other Ss.—Journal abstract. 


11498. Gagliardi, U. O. Two extensions of 


about the prior distribution i i 
solution even bution is determined from the 


of the available information. The 2nd is a model of 
multiperiod decision making for both stationary and 
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Markovian environments. In contrast to the Ist 
model, this one does not assume independent data 
sources, Le. the observation processes are not af- 
fected by the actions of the decision maker.—USAF 
ESD. 

11499, Garcia-Bouza, Jorge. (U. Michigan) A 
model in balance theory and its application to 
cognitive dissonance. Dissertation p emm 1964, 
25(2), 1379.—Abstract. 

11500. Kiesler, Charles A. (Stanford U.) The 
relationship between the degree of conflict and 
the number of choice alternatives. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 666-667. — Abstract. 

11501. Kiesler, Donald J. (U. Illinois) 
sonality factors and attitude and belief change 
from various types of communications. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1320.— Abstract, 


11502. Kotásková, Z. The regulatory role of 
the motivation in the choice (the model of func- 
tional stability.) Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 
4(2), 196-197. 

11503, Kfivohlavy, J. Application of models to 
input: Sensory functions. Activitas Nervosa Su- 
perior, 1962, 4(1), 59-67.—The contribution of the 
information theory to the conceptions of discrimina- 
tion is appreciated and the use of informational 
measures in perceptual studies is illustrated. The 
models of discrimination processes are presented and 
their significance discussed.—CML. 


11504. Malcolm, David, & Lieberman, Bern- 
hardt. (State Ս. New York, Stony Brook) The 
behavior of responsive individuals playing a two- 
person, zero-sum game requiring the use of mixed 
strategies. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(12), 373- 
374.—9 pairs of Ss played 200 repetitions of a 2- 
person, zero-sum game requiring the use of mixed 
strategies. The group data indicated that the Ss did 
not conform to the prescription of the minimax 
model, but some individual Ss appeared to conform 
to the minimax prescription.—Journal. abstract. 

11505. Manis, Melvin. (U. Michigan) Im- 
munization, delay, and the interpretation of per- 
suasive messages. Journal of Personality & Soci 
Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 541-550.—3 experiments 
were conducted in which Ss judged the favorability 
of persuasive messages under 3 main conditions: 
(a) immunization, a condition in which S was first 
exposed to counterarguments against the message to 
be judged later; (b) immunization + delay, a con- 
dition in which several days elapsed between the 2 
opposing messages; and (c) no immunization. The 
results indicated that immunization with no delay 
led to contrast effects; i.e., the 2nd of the opposing 
messages was displaced away from the Ist. When, 
however, a 2-5 day interval separated the 2 messages, 
assimilation was obtained. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract., 

11506. Messick, David M. Bayesian decision 
theory, game theory and group problem solving. 
USAF ESD TDR No. 64-603, 12 p.—The concepts 
օք the "ideal" information processor and rational 
decision maker are applied to a typical problem in 
Social psychology—that of group problem solving. 

he structure of the selected task is seen to be that 
Of a nonzero sum game. A strategy is derived and 
is shown to be the equivalent of the Nash solution 


Per- 
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to the game. The notion of level of aspiration is 
discussed and defined within the analysis and 2 
theorems are proved relating leve! of aspiration to 
2 of group decision strategy employed —USAF 


11507. Messick, David M. Sequential informa- 


tion : Effects of the number of terminal 
acts and information. USAF ESD TDR No. 
64-606, p—An experiment was conducted by 


means of a digital computer in which 54 human Ss 
had to sample from a hypothetical binomial universe 
in which a EE ք, of all observations were 
“top quality. 4 cxperimental treatments were 
defined by the 4 combinations of the 2 decision 
partitions of the unit interval, one involving 3 pos- 
sible terminal acts, the other having 5 alternatives, 
and the 2 prior frequency distributions, one a rec- 
tangular distribution over [0 — 1], the other being 
negatively skewed. Analysis of variance of the 
number of ision observations taken indicated : 
significant individual differences; significant S by 
treatment interactions; differences attributable to the 
decision partitions with more observations being 
taken in the 5-act case than in the 3-act case; no 
effect of prior frequency distributions, but a tend- 
ency to take more observations in the 2nd 16 trials 
than in the Ist 16. —US AF ESD. 

11508. Messick, David M. Sequential informa- 
tion seeking: An optimal strategy and other re- 
sults. USAF ESD TDR No, 64-605, 9 p.—This 
strategy is a multi-action rather than a 2-action 
procedure and maximizes the decision-maker's gain 
without regard to error probabilities. The impor- 


situation. 
shows that under some circumstances when a success 
or a failure on a qm trial are equally probable, 
the probability of being correct after 5 — 
observation is identical to the probability of being 
correct before the observation was made. A deri- 
vation of the Beta- binomial probability function sug- 
gests a more tractable computational procedure for 
the distribution and illuminates its limiting distri- 
bution. (15 re.) —USAF ESD. 

11509, Payne, William. Acquisition of strate- 
gies in gaming situations. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 473-479.—8 Ss played each other 
on 4 5545 nonsaddle-point games presented on 
color-coded apparatuses. Ss learned to approximate 
the minimax strategies for both sides of each of the 
4 games. Differences in ease of learning among 
games were significant. No transfer of training from 
one game to another was obtained.—J ournal abstract. 

11510. Payne, William H. The effect of irrele- 
vant information on decision making in simple 
games with simple strategies. USN PRA Tech. 
Bull No. 65-8, 11 p.—To determine the effect of 
multiplying a constant to each value of a payoff 
matrix, 4 different constants were multiplied to a 
single simple game. The Ss proved that multiplying 
a game by a constant does not influence the S's 
decision. —USN PRA. 

11511. Peterson, Cameron R., & Miller, Alan J. 
(U. Colorado) Sensitivity of subjective proba- 
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revision. Journal Experimental Prychology, 
bi 1). ums d were required to revise 
their ive probabilities of hypotheses as the 
reat of information provided a 
jective probability ' 
the emet d 

2 independent variables, prior 

in favor oí a աո " 
of the datum, influenced 2 dependent variables, 
amount and accuracy of subjective probability re- 
vision. These effects were such that * e in 
subjective probability revision were in the same 
— but of = pets = — 
ing variations in yesian pr ility change.— 
Journal sec, 


11512. Psathas, George, & Stryker, Sheldon. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) es behavior 
and orientations in Soci- 


which coalitions are formed, attention absent 
from reported to date. The coalition process 
is conceptualized as involving choices rding 
offers and counter-offers predicated on definitions 
of the situation, these definitions shaped by percep- 
tions held by participants in the process arising out 
of conditions underlying the process and 
by offers and counter-offers themselves, 3 studies 
contributing to a delineation of coalition formation 
Processes are reported. Results suggest that in rela- 
tionships in which power is differentially distributed, 
bargaining behavior of those who are Strong is more 
oriented to and by power than is behavior of those 
n this light, the coalition process 
may be understood as one in which rival de nitions 
vie for precedence—Journal abstract. 


coalition forma 
— . 1965, 28(2), 124-144.— Theorizing about 
— formation requires attention to processes 


the exact value of P by typing a number 
ter, and then estimated the value of P 


11515. Schellenberg, James A. (Western Michi- 
gan Մ.) Dependence and cooperation. Sociometry, 
1965, 28(2), 158-172— The dependence of either 
party in a 2-party relationship is conceived as the 
value of the relationship relative to the value of 
alternative possibilities. It is predicted that in- 
creases in dependence by either or both parties will 
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be associated with increased collaboration and de- 
creased exploitation and disengagement. An experi- 
ment to test these predictions is described. Results 
show a strong inverse relationship between depend. 
ence and di ement, as predicted. However, 
the collaboration-exploitation ratio does not appear 
to show collaboration increasing simply with de- 

It is suggested that the value oí the 
relationship relative to one's expectation level (rep- 
resented in this pues especially by the com- 
parative rewards of the two parties) may be more 
direct lence in determining collaborative 


tendency.—Journal abstract, 


11516. Schum, David A., Goldstein, Irwin L., 
& Southard, Jack F. (Ohio State U.) The in- 
fluence of experience and input information fi- 
delity upon posterior probabi ity estimation in a 
simulated threat-diagnosis system. USAF AMRL 
TR No, 65-25, 71 ք.--2 experiments in which poste- 
rior probability estimates made by humans were 
compared with similar estimates made by a computer 
—using a modification of Bayes’ theorem incorporat- 
ing human estimates of P(D/H)—estimated on the 
basis of intelligence data from a simulated threat- 
evaluation situation, the likelihood of various alter- 
native hypotheses that could account for the observed 
data. s’ performance improved with increased 

rience. There were no overall statistically sig- 
nificant differences betw 


11517. Shaffer, L. H. (Med. Res. Council, Cam- 

dee, England) Problem solving on a stochastic 
process. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(2), 181-192.—This 
study is concerned with man-computer cooperation 
in which the computer initiates decisions and the 
man monitors and can alter these, The task used 
involved controlling an information process by mak- 
ing decisions at each of a sequence of points. The 
problem of control was to find an optimal procedure 
that jointly minimized 2 variables. The solutions 
of Ss developed over a series of trials were compared 
with that of an optimal program under different con- 
ditions. S performance was nearly always inferior to 
that of the program, it was impaired by increasing 
the rate of the information input and failed to benefit 
from reduction of uncertainty in the input. Giving 
trial knowledge of results helped convergence to- 
wards an optimal solution, Ss who had gained 
experience in the task were given computer solutions 


d 0 0 Madras, India) 
Severity of conflict and decision 


in the age group between 13 


a, 
4 groups of extraversion, introversion, and normal 
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and neurotics were chosen on the basis of extreme 
scores obtained on the MPI. To each of the members 
of the group the Decision Time Test was adminis- 
tered. The test consisted of a taschistoscope with 
an electrical chronoscope and 48 white cards with 
two horizontal lines. The differences between the 
lines varied from 5" to .05".—U., Pareek. 

11519, Snyder, Richard, & Mills, Judson. Avoid- 
ance of commitment and need for closure as 
determinants of behavior in decision situations. 
HumRRO Res. Rep., 1963, No. 12.—Investigation 
was made of behavior in decision situations involving 
choice among mutually exclusive alternatives, in 
which action did not necessarily have to be taken. 
3 hypotheses were tested which concerned the in- 
fluence of certain variables upon the tendency to 
avoid commitment to a specific course of action. 
Choices were recorded by Ss in a 4-part question- 
naire, Results were analyzed in terms of several 
variables and their experimental manipulations. It 
was concluded that a S, in a situation in which he 
does not need to take action in order to know the 
outcome, will not be likely to express his real prefer- 
ence unless that preference is strong.—HwumnRRO. 

11520. Tucker, Charles M. (Temple U.) Effect 
of general anxiety on the performance of tasks 
involving competition of response. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1347-1348.— Abstract. 

11521. Wynn, William H. Research and de- 
velopment for quantifying processing of proba- 
bilistic (uncertain) data. USAF ESD TDR No. 
65-162, 21 p.—Describes research in decision making, 
with emphasis on the quantification of processing of 
probabilistic (uncertain) data, undertaken in the 
Psychometric Laboratory, University of North Caro- 
lina, from 1962 to 1964. Section I gives relevant 
administrative information; Section II describes the 
general objectives and reviews findings of the re- 
search; Section III provides abstracts of papers 
reporting research conducted under the same con- 
tract. —USAF ESD. 

11522. Zentner, H. Reference group behavior 
among high school students. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1964, 10(3), 142-152.—Ore- 
gon Indians, Oregon Whites, Alberta Indians, rural 
Alberta Whites, and urban Alberta Whites were the 
5 high school samples surveyed to determine sources 
of influence on student decision making. With re- 
gard to early withdrawal from school, all groups 
indicated their parents would be disappointed. 
Ranked in order of disapproval of early withdrawal 
were relatives, teachers, school friends, family 
friends, other people liked and neighbors Similar 
rankings of influence were noted with regard to 
continuing education beyond the high school. Rank- 
ings between the groups were not different for either 
variable. Oregon Whites tended more so than 
Oregon Indians to indicate less parental disappoint- 
ment concerning receiving further training. The 
findings are discussed in light of Coleman’s “inde- 
pendent adolescent culture" hypothesis—N. M. 
Chansky, 
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11523. Ader, Robert, & Friedman, Stanford B. 
(U. Rochester Sch. Med.) Differential early ex- 


39: 11519-11528 


and bility to transplanted tumor 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, $9(3), 361-364. —Spraque- Dawley 
rats were exposed to handling, cectric shock or 
neither during the Ist, 2nd, or 3rd week of life, or 
throughout the preweaning period. At 60 days Ss 
were inoculated with a suspension of Walker 256 
carcinosarcoma. Responses to the tumor transplant 
were influenced by the PS of life during which 
manipulation occurred, by the dependent measure- 
ment involved, and by the particular kind of manipu- 
lation experienced during early life-—Journal ab- 
stract, 

11524. Asratian, E. A. Uslovnyi refleks i sov- 
remennaia neirofiziologiia. [CR and contemporary 
neurophysiology.] Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnol Deia- 
tel'nosti 1965, 15(2), 202-216.—Survey and evalua- 
tion of major findings in the area of cerebral activity 
in relation to conditioning, obtained particularly 
through electrophysiological methods, Special con- 
sideration is given to 3 problems: the process of 
formation of CRs, functional changes in cortical foci 
during the elaboration of CRs, and macro- and 
microstructural foundations of CRs.—4. Cuk. 

11525. Bogdonoff, M. D., Klein, R. F., Back, 
K. W., Nichols, C. 8 W. G., & Hood, 
T. C. (Duke U.) ect of group relationship 
and of the role of leadership upon lipid mobiliza- 
tion. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 26(6), 710- 
719.—12 groups of 4 young college men were put 
in a challenging task where leadership and con- 
formity could be assessed by Os. 6 of the groups 
were composed of mutual friends. The friends had 
lower levels of free fatty acid except when as leaders, 
their friends did not conform.—W. G. Shipman. 

11526. Eiduson, Samuel  (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Biochemistry of the developing brain. 
California Mental Health Digest, 1964, 2(4), 22-23. 
Abstract. 

11527. Karrer, Rathe, & Cahilly, Glenn. Ex- 

imental attempts to produce phenylketonuria 
in animals: A critical review. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1965, 64(1), 52-64.—Studies attempting to pro- 
duce PKU in animals are extensively reviewed. 
While some studies claim to have produced and con- 
sequently even prevented PKU_ in animals, such 
claims were found to be unjustified at this stage of 
research. Behavioral and biochemical criteria for 
assessing PKU are discussed along with certain 
methodological problems inherent in such work. The 
experimental production of PKU, on the other hand, 
offers an important model for the study of the rela- 
tions between development, intellectual functioning, 
and biochemistry. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11528. Kogan, A. B., & Choraian, O. G. Tsen- 
tral’naia organizatsiia nervnykh protsessov i os- 
novnaia impul'snaia aktivnost’ neironov. [Central 
organization of nervous processes and basic impulse 
activity of neurons.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot 
Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(2), 228-238—To study the 
peculiarities of impulse potentials of the cells of the 
CNS in animals on different levels of evolutionary 
development. It was found that the cellular organi- 
zation of nervous processes in the higher parts of 
the brain is characterized by a growing arhythmia 
and asynchronity of spontaneous impulses and, at 
the same time, by a relative decrease in the number 
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of peurons producing spontaneous discharges.—4. 


11829. Lát, J. The of psychoso- 
for ervous 

ESA = te E —— 
Superior, 1962, 3(3/4 , 331 —The CNS excita- 


bility was defined in terms of mM of 
ex reactions elicit a new 
eh — which differ in the inherited 


excitability level and general adaptative capacity, 
differ also in the quantitative and qualitative regula- 
tion of food intake, growth rate and in endocrino- 
logical functions. This excitability level can be 
temporarily altered in both directions by a specific 

ion of protein and carbohydrate in the diet. 
ի different feeding regimes (supply of mother milk) 
are introduced only in the first 2-3 wk. of life, the 
excitability level as well as growth rate and some 
i ical processes are changed permanently.— 


11530. Morgan, C. T. 
Barbara) Physiolo 
Graw-Hill, 1965. 


(U. California, Santa 


physio! 
source, 


tion; Hearing; The somatic senses; Motor functions; 


11531. Poudrier, Շ., & Knowlton, G. C. (Geor- 
gia Warm Spring’s Found.) Relations duri 
voluntary muscle contraction. American Journal 
of Physical Medicine, 1964, 43(3), 109-116.—The 
ratio of force and electromyographic voltage can be 
useful in assaying the relative contribution of central 
(nerve) and peripheral (muscle) changes to varia- 
tions in the strength and endurance of muscle con- 
traction.—H. J. P. Schubert, 


11532. Shagass, Charles, & Schwartz, Marvin. 
(State U. ern Age, à Les somato- 
s cere! evo cignce, 1965, 
148( Whole No. 3675), 1359-1361.—Cerebral re- 
sponses to stimulation of the median nerve were 
recorded in 89 healthy Ss, aged 15 to 80 yr. Rela- 
tionships between response characteristics, age, sex, 
and MPI variables were determined. Amplitudes 
increased significantly with age. Age interacted with 
"extraversion" so that more "extraverted" Ss under 
20 and fewer "extraverted" Ss over 40 had larger 
responses.—Journal abstract, 
11533. Sokolov, E. N. 
Neironnye mekhanizmy "privykaniia" kak pros- 
teishe formy uslovnogo refleksa. [Neuronal 
mechanisms of habit formation as the simplest form 
of CR.] Zhurnal Vwsshei Nervmot Deiatel’nosti, 
1965, 15(2), 249-250. Similarity between habit 
formation and an inhibitory CR is discussed. The 


(Moscow U., USSR) 
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effectiveness of repeated presentations of neutral 
stimuli as a method for studying conditioning on a 
single unit level is advocated. Habit formation on 
the level of single neuronal units originates as a 
result of the participation in the neuronal net of 
inhibitory neurons activated by repeated stimulation, 
A neuronal net as a model demonstrating selective 
habituation to the stimulus is advanced as an ex- 
planation of the peculiarities in the extinction and 
recovery of the orienting response.—4. Cuk. 
11534. Voronin, L. G., ADD LC, 
rova, I. N. (Moscow U., USSR) Élcítro- 
éntsefalograficheskie dannye o roli lateral'nogo i 


emer: iader gipotalamusa v -amy- 
kanii pishchevoi vremennoi sviazi. [EEG data on 


the role of lateral and ventro-medial nuclei of the 
hypothalamus in the elaboration of alimentary tem- 
porary connections] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(2), 364-373.—The brain bio- 
potentials were recorded in 5 unrestrained rabbits in 
the course of elaborating a conditioned food procur- 
ing response. In response to a signal, a burst of 
synchronized oscillations with a frequency of 9-10 
appeared in the neocortex, the hippocampus, the mid- 
brain reticular formation, and the lateral and ventro- 
medial nuclei of the hypothalamus. After the stabili- 
zation of the food reflex, the synchronized activity 
became concentrated in the neocortex, the hippo- 
campus, the lateral nucleus of the hypothalamus but 
was not recorded in the reticular formation nor in 
the ventro-medial nucleus. The lateral hypothalamus 
may be involved in the formation of a conditioned 
food reflex. —4. Cuk. 


11535. Waterland, J. Շ., & Hellebrandt, F. A. 
(Ս. Wisconsin) Involuntary patterning associ- 
ated with willed involvement performed against 
Progressively increasing resistance. American 
Journal of Physical Medicine, 1964, 43(1), 13-30.— 
From eagographic wrist exercise, designed to stress 
the S systematically and bring him to the limits of 
his functional capacity, it was shown that when the 
stress is too severe to be met easily, the body reacts 
as an integrated whole when “cortical noise" is 
minimal or absent. Wrist flexion is accompanied 
by ventroflexion of the vertebral column and the 
head, while wrist extension is accompanied by ex- 
tension of the vertebral column and dorsiflexion of 
the head.—H. 7. թ. Schubert. 


11536. Wolf, George, & Steinbaum, Eric A. 
(Yale U.) dium appetite elicited by subcu- 
2 Comin S pats of action. a 

omparative ysiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(3), 335-339.— he mechanism i» WE subcu- 
taneous formalin injection elicits sodium appetite was 
studied. It had previously been suggested that, since 
exogenous mineralocorticoids produce sodium appe- 
tite, the formalin effect may be due to increased 
mineralocorticoid secretion resulting from the in- 
duced „Stress. Exp. 1 showed that subcutaneous 
formalin elicits sodium appetite in adrenalectomized 
rats (given mineralocorticoid replacement therapy 
to maintain normal sodium retaining ability) as well 
as in intact rats, and that there Ze a concomitant 
increase in water intake. Exp. 2 showed that the 
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taneous formalin elicits sodium appetite by causing 
sodium deficiency. Journal abstract, 


NEUROANATOMY & PuxsioLocv 


11537. Bureš, Jan. Spreading depression, mech- 
anism and application. Prague, Czechoslovakia: 
SZ4N, 1962. 133 p. Babakova sbirka, 27.—Spread- 
ing depression is accompanied by changes of synaptic 
potentials and unit activity and by slow potential 
shifts, Special attention is paid to chemical stimuli, 
eliciting spreading depression by depolarization of 
the cell membrane either from without or from 
within. The most powerful antagonistic effect is 
displayed by the bivalent cations Mer" and Cas. 
The acids of the tricarboxylic cycle and Na* are 
much less effective.—CML. 

11538. Callaway, Enoch. Evoked responses in 
human subjects. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1964, 2(4), 29-30.— Abstract. 

11539. Chernetski, K. E. (Ս. California) Fa- 
cilitation of a somatic reflex by sound in rana 
clamitans: Effects of sympathectomy and de- 
cerebration. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1964, 
21(7), 813-821.—". . . auditory facilitation of a 
tactually elicited hind leg flexion is markedly de- 
pressed in sympathectomized frogs supporting the 
concept of sympathetic involvement in the regulation 
of somatic nervous responsiveness. Removal of long- 
term adaptation to the auditory stimulus by mid- 
diencephalic decerebration suggest that central nerv- 
ous inhibitory processes may act in opposition to 
a sympathetic arousal system."—T. Verhave. 

11540. Cigánek, Ն. (Inst. Exp. Med. Slovak 
Acad. Sci., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Excitability 
cycle of the visual cortex in man. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 241— 
253.—Excitability stages of the cortical excitability 
cycle are expressed by the formula RoR; where R> 
is the amplitude evoked by 2nd stimulus and R, by 
the conditioning stimulus. Absolute refractory pe- 
riod is 40 msec., 2 subsequent facilitation maxima 
occur at 100 and 200 msec. with an incomplete sub- 
normal period between. Facilitation is greatest in 
the 3rd wave of the primary response. Excitability 
Increases with alertness. Attention facilitates re- 
sponse. (17 ref.) -B. S. Aaronson. 

11541. Cohn, Robert. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Beth- 
esda, Md.) Rhythmic after-activity in visual 
evoked responses. Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 281-291—Rhythmic 
afteractivity was observed in about 20% stimulated 
Ss with eyes open and 80% with eyes shut. Indi- 
dividual differences in response form are noted. 
Afteractivity is poor in children and in patients with 
brain disorders. Rhythmic afteractivity depends on 
spontaneous rhythmic activity around the alpha band. 
‘lash-on and flash-off are the necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for generation of this phenomenon. 
B. S. Aaronson. 

11542. Diamond, Sidney Ք. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
NYC) Input-output relations. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 160-171.— 

Շ conceptual basis and operational assumptions 
for a program for studying sensory interaction effects 
Is presented. A method for improving comparison 
reliabilities is outlined and demonstrated. Success- 
ful use of evoked scalp potentials requires improved 
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sampling and more sophisticated experimental de- 
signs. —B. S. Aaronson, 


11543. Efrom, Robert. (VA Hosp, Boston, 
Mass.) Artificial synthesis of evoked responses 


to light flash. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 292-304.—The concept 
of duration derives from the fact that stimuli have 
a beginning and an end. The Pulfrich illusion is 
due to the time taken for transmission of a sensory 
message which depends on stimulus intensity. Each 
S showed different patterns for on and off responses. 
Some degree of algebraic addition of on and off 
response occurred for flashes of 25 msec or more. 
Below this, the off response could not be detected 
with certainty and Ss responded to these as duration- 
less, Flicker fusion may occur in the absence of 
cortical off response. Reaction time patterns show 
on-off response correlates.—B, F. Aaronson, 


11544. Eigen, ԷԼ, & DeMaeyer, L. C. M. Mo- 
lecular mechanisms and psychological learning. 
Neurosciences Research Program, 1965, 3(3), 11- 
15.—Previous NRP work sessions established cer- 
tain time regions to consider: the millisecond region 
for the time constant of the electrical impulse signal 
in the nerve cells, and the region of minutes and 
hours for consolidation. Reported experimental 
studies of retroactive inhibition (interference with 
electrophysiological activity) in a single trial learn- 
ing situation lead to the conclusion that whatever 
mechanism is responsible for laying down a per- 
manent memory trace in this learning situation, the 
trace is no longer disturbed by interference from 
electroshock if this is applied more than 10 sec. 
after the learning activity. Since the information 
being stored cannot be perturbed in an electrical 
way after a few sec., the implication is raised that 
the electrical image of the message can go to some 
natural structural counterpart in this short a time. 
—S. F. Cordell. 

11545. Eigen, M., & De Maeyer, L. C. M. 
Readout and learning: Neurological studies. 
Neurosciences Research Program, 1965, 3(3), 19-21. 
Existing evidence suggests participation of dy- 
namic chemical processes in the storing of informa- 
tion within the high RNA content in the neurons 
and glial cells and within the high rate of protein 
synthesis as compared with comparable rates for 
other cells. Neurophysiological and behavioral ab- 
normalities were observed following intraventricular 
injection into cats of anticaudate and antihippo- 
campal antisera obtained from rabbits. These facts 
must be taken to indicate that chemical and molecular 
recognition processes are involved in one or another 
aspect of the storing, transfer and retrieval of in- 
formation in the CNS. The same can be said of 
the striking psychological effects of biogenic amines, 
psychopharmaceuticals, and of hormones and de- 
generative processes (34 ref.)—S. F. Cordell. 


11546. Ervin, Frank R., & Mark, Vernon H. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Studies 
of the human thalamus: IV. Evoked responses. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
112(1), 81-92.—Studies of 24 patients with head 
and neck malignancy intractable pain without brain 
involvement suggest lateral nuclei receive somato- 
topically distributed short latency simple diphasic 
responses. Subjective responses are somatotopic 
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and somatosemsory. Ablation gives regionally local- 
ized, testable sensory loss. Medial nuclei give simi- 
lar carly responses with later cortically reflected 
lasting rhythmic activity with no preferential stimu- 
lation locus. Distraction and conditioning are 
marked medially only. Demerol enhances primary 
nucleus activity. Stimulation and ablation differen- 
tiate the regions by somatosensory experience speci- 
ficity.—B. S. Aaronson, 

11547. Kooi, K. A, Bagchi, B. K, & Jordan, 
R.N. (U. Michigan) Observations on photically 

occipital and vertex waves during 

in man. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 112(1), 270-280.— Cerebral responses 
to light were consistently altered during sleep. The 
occiput negative phase at 60-100 msec during waking 
was reduced in amplitude and in some Ss a positive 
deflection was observed. Augmentation of a later 
negative event occurred. Late component latencies 
increased, early deflections were not appreciably 

The exact response form was related to 
stimulus intensity. A paradoxical intensity effect 
was of great importance in analyzing the vertex 
wave.—B, S. Aaronson, 

11548. Miller, L. E (U. Alaska) Activity in 
mammalian peripheral nerves during supercool- 
ing. Science, 1965, 149( Whole No. 3679), 74-75.— 
Excised peripheral nerves from several species of 
mammals from interior Alaska continue to operate 
when supercooled to temperatures as low as —6°C. 
In some nerves, spontaneous freezing begins before 
activity ceases. I£ the nerves are not allowed to 
remain in a partially or completely frozen state for 
& prolonged period they will regain their activity 
when rewarmed.—Journal abstract. 

11549, Pennington, Harry; Galliani, Cono A. 
& Voegele, George E. (G. Bacon Health Cent., 
Delaware City, Del.) Unilateral electroencephalo- 
graphic dysrhythmia and children's intelligence. 
Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 539-546.— This 
study did not confirm postulated relationships be- 
tween lateralized cerebral dysrhythmia in children 
and their intelligence-test scores. Investigators have 
c ved that adult Ss with right lateralized cerebral 
involvement show higher verbal than performance 
Wechsler- Bellevue quotients. The reverse is true 
of adults with left-lateralized cerebral damage. It is 
tentatively concluded that chronicity of cerebral in- 
volvement may be an important prior condition to 
the selective effect of lateralized cerebral damage 
on verbal and performance abilities. Whether cere- 
bral dysrhythmia in children reflects brain damage 
remains a moot question.—Journal abstract. 

11550. Robinson, John Տ. A study of neural 
pathways involved in perception, short-term mem- 
ory and learning. California Mental Health Re- 
search Digest, 1964, 2(4), 28—Abstract, 

11551. Robinson, John Տ. Split-brain analyses 
of behavior and development. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 30.—Abstract. 

11552. Schmitt, Francis O, (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge) Molecules and memory, 
New Scientist, 1964, 23, 643-645.—A good case can 
be made for the view that long-term memory is coded, 
stored, and read out in cell networks of the brain by 
means of macromolecular switching at junctions. But 
“molecular neurology” has yet to identify the switch- 
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ing substances and determine their precise locations. 
—Author abstract, 


11553. Smith, David B. (Ս. California, Los 
Angeles) Autonomic recovery with and without 
partial parasympathetic blockade. Dissertation Ab- 
struct, 1964, 25(3), 2072.—Abstract. 

11554. Vaughan, Herbert G., Jr, & Katzman, 
Robert. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Evoked 
response in visual disorders. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 305-319.— 
In 45 normal Ss, VER from lateral occipital elec- 
trodes was composed of an early triphasic potential, 
Wave 1 was present in 67%, Wave 2 in 97%, and 
Wave 3 in 100% Ss. No overall VER asymmetry 
from right to left was noted, but on monocular 
stimulation contralateral VER was greater. Effects 
of various optic and cerebral disease condition on 
VER and ERG measured with eyelid electrodes are 
noted.— B. S. Aaronson, 


11555. Zernicki, Boguslaw. (Nencki Inst. Ex- 
perimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Isolated 
cerebrum of midpontine pretrigeninal prepara- 
tion: A review. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 
1964, 24(4), 247-284.—Midpontine pretrigeminal 
preparation ul of the cat has been used for 
investigations of (1) "the study of habituation and 
elaboration of CRs, (2) the study of the immediate 
effect of cerebral lesions, (3) neuronographic studies, 
and (4) investigations of ocular activity itself." 
Chronic MPP may be kept alive for several weeks. 
(144 ref.) —R. M. Church. 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR 


11556. Aslanova, I. F. Rol’ mozolistogo tela v 
Obrazovanii slozhnykh oboritel’nykh refleksov. 
[The role of corpus callosum in the formation of 
complex defensive reflexes.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nerv- 
noi Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(2), 357-363.—Purpose was 
to study the effects of the cutting of the callosal body 
on the elaboration of motor CRs of different complex- 
ity. Defensive CRs could be formed by means of the 
Protopopov and the Petropavlovskii method but not 
by means of the cross-stimulation method. The con- 
clusion was drawn that the section of the corpus cal- 
losum does not by itself prevent the closing of condi- 
tioned connections between the two hemispheres; it 
does, however, cause a Sharp disturbance of inter- 
NR ee coordination of both motor zones.—4. 

uk. 


11557. Balinska, Halina, & Brutkowski, Stefan. 
(U. Lodz, Poland) Extinction of food-reinforced 
responses after medial or lateral hypothalamic 
lesions. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1964, 24 
(4), 213-217.—"Extinction of a food-reinforced re- 
sponse is much slower in lateral hypothalamic lesioned 
rabbits who have recovered eating behavior than in 
medial hypothalamic lesioned rabbits still in the dy- 
namic phase of hyperphagia. When offered free 
choice between Carrots, puree-type potatoes, or grains 
of oats, the. animals with medial lesions show the 
slowest extinction rate while working for oats, 
whereas the animals with lateral lesions show the 


slowest rate while working for carrots. HN. M. 
Church. 


11558. Callens, M., Gybels, J., Meulders, M., & 
Colle, J. (U. Louvain, Belgium) ` Réactions ag- 
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ressives et défensives chez le chat ayant subi une 
lésion chronique du noyau caudé. [Aggressive and 
defensive reactions in the cat with a chronic lesion 
of the caudate nucleus.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1964, 56(3), 311-312.—Cats with chronic bilateral 
lesions of the caudate nucleus present akinesia and 
serious anomalies of sensorimotor integration. To 
see if these difficulties persist during defensive reac- 
tions, Ss were subjected to the directed rage of an- 
other cat undergoing radio-controlled stimulation of 
the lateral hypothalamus. Operated Ss defended 
themselves with as much accuracy as before operation, 
although the general form of the defense was less 
lively. By contrast, Ss with lesions of the motor 
cortex were impaired in their defense.—C. J. Smith. 


11559. Casella, Carmine F. (Michigan State U.) 
Effects of basal ganglia surgery (chemopallidec- 
tomy) on developmental levels. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1330-1331.—Abstract, 


11560. Cofoid, Dianne A. (U. Missouri) Inter- 
hemispheric spread and graded response in spread- 
ing cortical depression. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(11), 343-344.— Bilateral EEGs were taken from 
rats during unilateral spreading cortical depression. 
Different levels of brain wave activity as well as an 
interhemispheric spread of depression were seen as a 
function of the strength of the eliciting stimulus.— 
Journal abstract. 


11561. Delacour, J, & Libouban, S. (Faculty 
Sci, Paris) Effets de la lésion du noyau inter- 
pédonculaire sur le conditionnement instrumental 
alimentaire. [Effects of a lesion in the inter- 
peduncular nucleus on instrumental food condition- 
ing.] Journal de Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 331-332. 
—Lesions were produced electrolytically in the inter- 
peduncular nuclei of 74 Wistar rats, and behavioral 
effects assessed by successive visual discrimination, 
operant conditioning, and a maze test. The lesions 
improved relearning of a conditioned response estab- 
lished before the operation. The same lesions facil- 
itated postoperative acquisition of a maze habit and 
instrumental responses. No differences between op- 
erated and control Ss were found in a successive 
visual discrimination.—C. J. Smith. 


11562. Gonzalez, Թ. C., Roberts, W. A., & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Learning in adult 
rats with extensive cortical lesions made in in- 
fancy. American Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77 
(4), 547-562.—Extensively decorticated rats and 
unoperated controls were studied in experiments on 
habit-reversal and probability-learning patterned after 
those which differentiate the normal rat and the (pre- 
cortical) fish. The work was done with spatial and 
with visual problems, both simultaneous and succes- 
Sive. In the spatial experiments, no differences were 
found between operates and normals: the operates, 
like the normals, showed progressive improvement in 
habit-reversal and tended to maximize in probability- 
learning. In the visual experiments, by contrast, 
marked differences appeared: the operates failed to 
show progressive improvement, at least in simulta- 
neous habit-reversal, and showed random matching 
both in simultaneous and in successive probability- 
learning, while the normals behaved as they did in 
the spatial experiments. These results are considered 
in relation to those of analogous experiments with fish 
and pigeon. Author summary. 
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_ 11563. Hatton, Glenn I. (Ս. Illinois) Reten- 
tion of discrimination and avoidance habits follow- 
ing lesions in the interpeduncular nucleus. /ournal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(3), 331-334.—Rats with electrodes chronically 
implanted in the interpeduncular nucleus (IPN) were 
trained in both brightness discrimination and avoid- 
ance conditioning. Ss were tested for retention 1 and 
7 days after sustaining lesions produced through the 
electrodes. Contrary to previous studies, no con- 
sistent relationship was found between IPN damage 
and retention of the brightness discrimination habit, 
nor did IPN lesioned Ss differ significantly from 
controls on this task. Ss in which the nearby ventral 
tegmental decussation (DTV) was also damaged, 
showed a significant loss of retention, indicating a 
magnitude of lesion effect. In avoidance conditioning, 
Ss with damage to IPN or IPN + DTV were inferior 
to controls when tested 7 days after lesioning but not 
on the Ist postlesion day.—Journal abstract. 


11564. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Fujita, Osamu. 
(Tokyo U., Japan) Effect of intertrial interval and 
removal of the suprapharyngeal ganglion upon 
spontaneous alternation in the earthworm, Phe- 
retima communissima. Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1965, 7(1), 1-14.—In Exp. 1 earthworms, 
Pheretima communissima, alternated in average 
around 50% in a T-maze whether intertrial was 
highly massed (0") or extremely spaced (6007). 
Neither latency, running time, nor VTE was related 
to alternation. Latency was significantly less for the 
massed group; running time increased with trials for 
both groups. In Exp. 2 alternation was not affected 
whether only 1 maze or 5 different mazes of the same 
size were used, and in addition no difference appeared 
in alternation whether intertrial interval was 0” or 
24hr. In Exp. 3 the removal of the suprapharyngeal 
ganglion reduced not only alternation but also latency 
and running time. The results were discussed in rela- 
tion to the Wayner & Zellner (1958) study. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


11565. Kenyon, John, & Kriekhaus, E. E. (Fair- 
field U.) Enhanced avoidance behavior following 
septal lesions in the rat as a function of lesion 
size and spontaneous activity. Jourmal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 
466-468.—It is well established that large, bilateral 
lesions of the septal area in the rat facilitate acquisi- 
tion of a shuttle-box avoidance response. This ex- 
periment found that this enhancement was just as pro- 
nounced with quite small and with unilateral septal 
lesions, Also rats with septal lesions did not show 
significantly more spontaneous activity as measured 
by operant rate of hurdle crossing before training or 
in the intertrial interval during training.—Journal 
abstract. 


11566. Khananashvili, M. M., & Maliukova, I. 
V. (USSR Acad. Med. Sci., Moscow) [A con- 
tribution to the analysis of complex unconditioned 
maternity and delivery reflexes in higher mam- 
mals.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1964, 
No. 3.—This study purported to employ the observed 
regularities of these complex unconditioned responses 
to discover certain mechanisms of the behavior or 
normal animals. Observations of the maternal reflex 
in a decorticated cat show that elements of the 
mechanisms determining the complex behavior of 
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animals take shape at the level oí the subcortical 
structures.—J. A. Licker. - e 

11567. Koenig, Jane Q. (U. Washington) Ef- 
fects of striate lesions on pattern discrimination 
as a funciton of age at tion. Dissertation Ab- 
#tracts, 1964, 25(2), 1361-1362.—Abstract. 

11568. Leaton, Robert N. (Yale U.) Explora- 
tory behavior in rats with pal lesions. 
Journal oj Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(3), 25-330.—Hippocampal-lesioned, cor- 
tical-lesioned, and sham-operated rats were tested 
before and after surgery in a T maze motivated by 
opportunity for exploration. Choice behavior and 
speed of running were recorded. There were no dif- 
ferences among the groups in number of postlesion 
choices to the exploratory side, but Ss with hippo- 
campal lesions perseverated more than others. All 
Eroups were also given forced trials, and on these 
trials speed at the choice point was similar for all 
groups on the Ist daily trial, but speed of control 
groups decreased more rapidly on subsequent trials 
than that of hippocampals. The data were interpreted 
as indicating that hippocampal lesions impair S's 
ability to habituate to novelty.—Journal abstract. 

11569. Levita, Eric, & Riklan, Manuel. (St. 
Barnabas Hosp, NYC) "Temporal ign of per- 
ceptual functions after surgery of subcortical 
Structures. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(2), 295- 
298.—A relationship was assumed to exist between 
subcortical involvement and temporal delay on visual- 
perceptual tasks. Ss were 49 Parkinsonians under- 
going unilateral basal ganglia surgery and 1l non- 
operated Parkinsonians. Analysis based on Raven's 

ive Matrices and Minnesota Form Board 
revealed ag increments in temporal scores 
for Raven's Matrices only when Ss undergoing left 
ganglia surgery were compared to nonoperated 
Ss and no long range adverse effects of subcortical 
surgery on temporal aspects of visual perceptual per- 
formance. —Author abstract. 
11570. Lewinska, Maria. (U. Lodz, Poland) 
The effect of food deprivation on blood sugar 
food intake and conditioning in rabbits with 
medial hypothalamic lesions. Acta Biologiae Ex- 
perimentalis, 1964, 24(4), 219-246.—In normal food- 
deprived rabbits the CR performance was directly re- 
lated to food intake and blood sugar level was in- 
versely related to food intake. Bilateral lesions of the 
medial and ventromedial regions of the hypothalamus 
caused a large increase in food intake without a cor- 
responding drop in the blood sugar level. “In food 
deprived hyperphags, the food intake did not increase 
to any significant degree and it gradually dropped 
with ever longer deprivation periods. . . . The re- 
sults obtained confirm an assumption that disturb- 
ances, caused by lesions of the satiety center, concern 
not so much the mechanism responsible for the initia- 
tion of the act of eating as the mechanism responsible 
for stopping the act of eating. R. M. Church, 

11571. Sparks, David L. (U. Alabama) The ef- 
fects of lesions to the medial cingulate cortex, the 
subcallosal cortex, and caudate nucleus on three 
types of behavior in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2073-2074.— Abstract. 

11572. Ungher, J., Volanschi, D., & Ciurea, E. 
Delayed response in normal dogs and in dogs with 
subcortical lesions of the ascending unspecific 
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reticular and thalamic projection systems. Ac- 
tivitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(1), 9-16.—The 
majority of normal dogs develop correct delayed re- 
sponses for a delay up to 180. With the delay interval 
increasing the rate of correct delayed responses de- 
creases. Partial bilateral chronic lesions of the 
thalamic unspecific nuclei or of mesencephalopontine 
reticular formation (FRMP) produce a decrease in 
the rate of correct delayed response, the decrease 
being more pronounced in FRMP and combined le- 
sions, Cortical activation by the ascending unspecific 
Projection systems influences the capacity of main- 
taining the trace of a specific stimulus at this level. 
In this way delayed condition reflexes may be in- 
fluenced without the ascending unspecific projection 
systems necessarily participating in the anatomic cir- 
cuits of the corresponding temporary connection.— 


a 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


11573. Brazier, Mary A. B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Evoked responses recorded from the 
depths of the human brain. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 33-57.—A 
series of cases of temporal lobe epilepsy suggests a 
Short latency connection from the hippocampus to the 
ipsilateral amygdala, and a longer latency reverse 
connection. Impulses from the amygdala and of the 
pes hippocampus produce ipsilateral hippocampal re- 
sponse recruitment. Visual stimulation evokes re- 
Amygdala stimulation did not evoke contralateral 
hippocampal or amygdala response. (34 ref.) —B. S. 
Aaronson, 


11574. Delgado, Jose M. R. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
New Haven) Sequential behavior induced repeat- 
edly by stimulation of the red nucleus in free mon- 
keys. Science, 1965, 148(Whole No. 3675), 1361- 
1363.—Rhesus monkeys in a colony were stimulated 
by means of intracerebral electrodes controlled by 
radio, for 5 sec. every minute, day and night, for 
periods up to 14 days. Stimulations of the red nucleus 
evoked a reliable sequence of behavior including 
bipedal locomotion, climbing, vocalization, and social 
interactions. During periods of spontaneous sleep, 
stimulations produced only a small head movement, 
but the whole behavioral Sequence reappeared as soon 
astheanimalawoke. In monkeys injected with chlor- 
promazine, the evoked behavior was inhibited in the 
same way as during spontaneous sleep, while the ad- 
ministration of atropine, Regitine, and Indurol which 
blocked both sympathetic and parasympathetic sys- 
tems, produced only minor modifications of the se- 
quential response —Journal abstract, 

11575. Grastyán, Endre; 
Vereczkey, 
Lórand. 


Gyórgy; 
ajos; & Kellenyi, 
(University Med. Sch., Pecs, Hungary) 


by their hippocampal electrical correlates. 
ence, 1965, 149 (Whole No. 3679), 91—93.— Electrical 
Bes the same hypothalamic point with cur- 
օք ում or strong intensi i 
behavioral effects; Eu S apposite 


kind of stimulation invariably results in the appear- 
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The importance of the antagonistic aftereffects in the 
organization of conditional processes and in the in- 
terpretation of the “drive reduction” hypothesis is 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

11576. Kaplan, Joel. (McGill U.) Temporal 
discrimination in rats during continuous brain 
stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 255- 
256.—Rats with electrodes in either the septal region 
or anterior cingulate cortex received mild continuous 
electrical stimulation after having previously mastered 
a DRL-15 reinforcement contingency. Septal stimula- 
tion produced a pronounced disruption in DRL per- 
formance. Anterior cingulate stimulation had no 
deleterious effect, but resulted in a shift to longer in- 
terresponse times.—Journal abstract. 

11577. Katzman, Robert. (Ed.) (Albert Einstein 
Coll. Med.) Sensory evoked response in man. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
112(1), 1-546.— Proceedings of a conference on cor- 
tical potentials aroused by sensory stimuli. Papers 
stress physiological, pathological and psychological 
correlates.—B. S. Aaronson. 

11578. Narikashvili, S. P., Arutiunov, V. S, & 
Moniava, Թ. S. Aktivnost’ otdel’nykh neíronov 
kory bol'shikh polusharii golovnogo mozga vo 
vremia reaktsii vovlecheniia. [Activity of single 
neurons of the cerebral cortex during the recruiting 
response.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatelnostt, 
1965, 15(2), 238-248.—By means of capillary micro- 
electrodes, the recruiting response was studied in 
anesthetized cats. The response was evoked by the 
stimulation of the nucleus centralis medius of the 
thalamus, In some experiments, the effects of repeti- 
tive stimulation of high frequency (100-300 sec.) of 
this nucleus was also investigated. 1է was found that 
spontaneous firing of neurons increases during the 
waxing phase of the recruiting response, while during 
the warning phase it is reduced or ceases altogether. 
Some facts suggest that during the waning stage an 
on of the cortical neurons takes place. A. 

uk, 


11579. Roberts Warren W., & Carey, Robert J. 
(U. Minnesota) Rewarding effect of performance 
of gnawing aroused by hypothalamic stimulation 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 317-324—When a strong 
Teadiness to gnaw was elicited by hypothalamic stim- 
ulation in rats, gnawable objects acted as rewards 
to produce learning of position and black-white dis- 
crimination habits in a Y maze. Control Ss given 
stimulation that did not evoke gnawing did not learn. 
Experimental Ss did not gnaw without stimulation or 
when the object was armored with sheet metal. If 
stimulation was turned on while experimental Ss 
were eating powdered food they ceased eating and 
gnawed on a board, indicating that gnawing was not 
due to hunger or to nonspecific activation of dominant 
responses. Functions of reward effects exerted by in- 
nate responses and relation of innate response mech- 
anisms to basic dirves are discussed. (22 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

11580. Rusinov, V. Տ. Poliarizatsiia anodom 
Postoiannogo toka mortornoi oblasti kory bol- 
shogo mozga i dvigateľnaia dominanta. [Polariza- 
tion by DC anode of the motor area of the cerebral 
cortex and the motor dominant] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(2), 217-228.—1f the 
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projection of a limb in the rabbit motor area is polar- 
ized with a weak direct current (2 » A), then neutral 
visual and auditory stimuli evoke a movement of the 
corresponding extremity. The existence of 2 optima 
of DC strength for evoking the motor response points 
to the existence of 2 structures directly involved in 
the formation of the dominant and providing for the 
passage of impulses caused by afferent stimulation to 
the focus of polarization and to the pyramidal tract. 
The excitation focus is localized in the Ist 2 cortical 
layers with prevailing participation of apical dendrites 
of pyramidal and internuncial neurons.—4. Cuk. 

11581. Viereck, Charles J. (Ս. Florida) Mid- 
brain reticular stimulation and generalized drive. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 654.—Abstract. 

11582. Vogel, John R., & Carlton, Peter L. A 
simple and inexpensive chronic cannula for intra- 
cerebral injections into small animals. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 77(4), 647-649.—The 
cannula is easily constructed of readily available 
components. They can be purchased for less than $1. 
A description of the construction of the apparatus is 
given. A long-lasting implant is obtained by the use 
of 3 screws.—R. D. Nance. 

11583. Yeager, Charles L. Some new techniques 
for the study of brain waves. Califormia Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 16-17.—Abstract. 


Central Stimulation 


11584. Lissák, K., Karmos, G., & Grastyán, E. 
A peculiar dream-like stage of sleep in the cat. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(3/4), 347-352.— 
The special syndrome of "dreaming" period can be 
elicited or suppressed by electrical stimulation of the 
mesencephalic reticular formation and hippocampus 
respectively. The possible neural mechanism of the 
“dreaming” period is discussed.—CML. 


11585. Perret, C., & Rougeul, A. (Faculty Sci., 
Paris) Suppression du mouvement volontaire par 
stimulation du thalamus médian chez le chat. 
[Suppression of voluntary movement by stimulation of 
medial thalamus in the cat.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1964, 56(3), 421--Ճ system of movable electrodes 
permitted exploratory stimulation of 150 thalamic 
points on food-rewarded learning. Stimulation of 
nonspecific nuclei at 7/sec evoked, at low intensities, 
a recruiting response in the motor cortex. At slightly 
higher intensities the conditioned motor response 15 
suppressed. At 0.5 mA spontaneous activities are 
suppressed by stimulation of medial nuclei, but stim- 
ulation of more peripheral nonspecific nuclei does not 
have such an effect. Complex integrative movements 
are more widely and easily inhibited than natural 
spontaneous activities.—C. J. Smith. 


Electroshock 


11586. Hudspeth, William J. &  Gerbrandt, 
Lauren K. (Claremont Graduate School) Electro- 
convulsive shock: Conflict, competition, consolida- 
tion, and neuroanatomical functions. Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin, 1965. 63(6), 377-383.—Recent studies 
supporting conflicting interpretations of ECS effects 
were reviewed and related to limbic system seizure 
proneness, neuroanatomical response specificities, and 
the electrophysiological correlates of conditioning. 
The effects of ECS, viewed against such a perspec- 
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tive, appeared to be quite consistent, even though 
— ORE hypotheses are extant. (42 ref.) 
—J ournal abstract. 

ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 

11587. Barnet, A. B., & Goodwin, R. S. (Wash- 
ington Sch. Psychiatry, D. C.) Averaged evoked 
electroencephalographic responses to clicks in the 
human newborn. Electroencephalography & Clin- 
ical Neurophysiology, 1965, 18(5), 441-450.—18 nor- 
mal sleeping newborn infants were presented with 10 
sets of 250 clicks repeated at 1 sec. intervals. The 
intensity varied in 5 db steps up to 65 db above adult 
waking threshold. 3 groups of infants received vary- 
ing stimulus orders. Central-temporal and central- 
frontal bipolar EEG recordings were made. EEG 
responses to the stimuli were electronically averaged. 
Behavioral and cardiac responses were also recorded. 
Amplitude of late component, but not the early com- 
ponents, of evoked response was a linear function of 
db level. The latency of the evoked response of new- 
borns was found to be longer than that of the adult. 
Depth of sleep was found to influence the evoked 
response, with the larger responses of longer latency 
being found in deep sleep. Overt behavioral changes 
and cardiac rate responses to the stimuli were less 
evident when the EEG was characterized by relative 
high voltage and spindling.—L. C. Johnson. 

11588. Callaway, Enoch, & Layne, Robert S. 
(U. California Med, Sch., San Francisco) Inter- 
action between the visual evoked response Հոմ two 
spontaneous biological rhythms: The EEG alpha 
cycle and the cardiac arousal cycle. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 421- 
431.—Alpha phase has small but demonstrable effects 
on visual evoked response. Cardiac aruosal cycles 
seem to have no such influence—B. Տ. Aaronson. 

11589. Calvet, J., Langlois, J., Guérin, C, & 
Calvet, M. C. (Salpetriére Hosp, Paris, France) 
Étude statistique de la relation entre les ondes 
cérébrales et les décharges unitaires corticales. 
[A statistical study of the relationship between cere- 
bral waves and cortical unit discharges.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 312-313—A statistical 
method was used to determine relationships between 
brain waves and single-neuron activity. 3 movable, 
transcortical pairs of microelectrodes were chronically 
installed in cats. Cortical activity was recorded from 
middle suprasylvian, anterior and posterior lateral 
gyrus. Surface-positive spindles and surface-positive 
slow waves correlated with increase of unit activity, 
surface negativity with a decrease. These correla- 
tions were present in both sleep and waking.—C. J. 
Smith. 

11590. Dustman, Robert E., & Beck, Edward C. 
(VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) Phase of alpha 
brain waves, reaction time and visually evoked po- 
tentials. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 18(5), 433-440. 20 normal adult 
Ss were examined to investigate the relationship of 
alpha phase to cortical excitability as reflected by 
reaction time differences. The instrumentation pro- 
vided for (a) delivering a light stimulus within a 
preselected short time interval, (b) extracting the 
evoked potentials from random brain activity, (c) a 

precise measurement of reaction time, and (d) stor- 
ing the electrical potentials for later retrieval. The 
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interval of time required for the voller initiated by 
the flash to reach the cortex and for the neural in- 
tegration necessary for perception to occur was 57 
msec. When the alpha phase during which the light 
was flashed was corrected by 57 msec, fastest mean 
reaction times were found to fall on a surface nega- 
tive phase of the wave while the slowest fell on a 
positive phase. The data were intrepreted as support- 
ing the hypothesis of an excitability cycle being re- 
lated to the alpha wave.—J. C. Johnson. 

11591. Gross, Milton, M., Begleiter, Henri; 
Tobin, Michael, & Kissin, Benjamin. (State U. 
New York, Coll. Med., Brooklyn) Auditory evoked 
response comparison during counting clicks and 
reading. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 18(5), 451-454.—The hypotheses 
that actively directing the S to the stimulus, as com- 
pared to directing the S to a casual task away from 
the stimulus, would increase the amplitudes, decrease 
the duration, and decrease the latencies of the evoked 
auditory response were studied in 11 young adults, 
A 90 db stimulus of 0.2 msec duration was preseiited 
to S while reading and when requested to count the 
number of stimuli (clicks) presented. Evoked re- 
sponse parameters were determined by use of an 
average response computer developed by authors. 
Directing the S to count the clicks produced greater 
amplitudes and shorter duration of auditory evoked 
response than obtained during reading —L. C. John- 
son.. 


11592. Hughes, J. R. (303 E. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago) A controlled study on the behavior disorders 
associated with the positive spike phenomenon. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1965, 18(3), 349-353—Ss from Children’s Court 
with behavior disorders were divided into 3 different 
categories according to their EEG: 50 cases with the 
Positive spike phenomenon, 50 cases with normal 
records, 35 cases with abnormalities other than posi- 
tive spikes. Ss with positive spikes tended to reveal 
more significant medical and social history during in- 
fancy and, later, more complaints of a vegetative type. 
They often committed acts, sudden in onset, at times 
against a person, and later expressed no remorse for 
their acts. The behavior disorders of the group with 
normal records consisted mainly of acts of truancy, 
larceny, and absconding with little evidence to sug- 
gest an organic basis. The group with abnormalities 
other than positive spikes was associated with temper 
tantrums in early childhood, postnatal head injury, 
a relatively low IQ, high rate of teading retardation, 
and a high rate of attack against a person.—/ AMA. 


11593. Jouvet, D., Vimont, P., & Delorme, F. 
(Faculty Med. Lyon, France) Etude de la priva- 
tion sélective de la phase paradoxale du sommeil 
chez le chat. [A study of selective deprivation of 
the paradoxic phase of sleep in the cat] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 381.—Cats were kept so as 
to prevent complete muscular relaxation for periods 
of 1-17 days, during and after which the electrocor- 
ticogram was continuously monitored. No paradox- 
ical phase (PP) of sleep could occur. In the re- 
covery phase, PPs occurred as a high proportion of 
total sleep, gradually declining with time. This in- 
crease was interpreted as evidence for a need for 
PPs. Augmentation of PPs is largely at the expense 
of the slow-wave phases of sleep—C. J, Smith. 
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11594. Lelord, G. (Faculty Sci., Paris, France) 
Etude électroencéphalographique chez le lapin et 
chez l'homme de la différenciatoin de résponses 
acquises par un mode d'association des sons aigu 
et grave et de la lumière, distinct du conditionne- 
ment EEG classique. [An EEG study in rabbit and 
man of the differentiation of responses acquired by 
a kind of association of low and high tones and of 
light, distinct from classical EEG  conditioning.] 
Journal de Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 392—A com- 
parison was made of brain responses to tone-light 
pairings and random presentation of stimuli, using 
cortical desynchronization as response indicator. 2 
tones were used to provide discriminatory condition- 
ing and thus control for pseudoconditioning. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between conditions, 
indicating that acquired, temporary, and selective re- 
sponses can result from a paradigm distinct from 
classical conditioning —C. J. Smith. 


11595. Lesny, Ican; Odvárková, Jitka, & Stein, 
J. The effect of acoustic stimulation by a constant 
tone of various frequency on the EEG in children. 
Československá Neurologie, 1962, 25(58), 39-49.— 
Changes in the EEG following sound stimulation are 
various: most often the authors find a shift to the 
slow side, a decrease of amplitude of all rhythms and 
epileptic activity. This is most marked in centro- 
encephalic epilepsy, less so in focal epilepsy and in 
secondary convulsions. The slightest epiphonic 
changes are observed in paroxysmal conditions such 
as febrile convulsions, somnambulism and pavor noc- 
turnus—CML, 


11596. Remond, Antoine. (Cent. National Re- 
cherche Sci., Paris, France) Level of organization 
of evoked responses in man. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 143-159-- 
An EEG technique for developing spatial and tem- 
poral maps of cortical activity is described. Using 
intermittent light flashes as stimuli, an anterior zone 
of retinal activity and posterior zone of cortical ac- 
tivity is observed. Response latency and stimulation 
frequency effects are considered. Effects of non- 
Periodic factors and the role of the eyelid in light 
Signal transmission are considered. The effects of 
direction of gaze on evoked potentials and the clinical 
use of averaged evoked responses are discussed.—B. 
S. Aaronson, 


11597. Suvorova, V. V. (Inst. Psychol, RSFSR 
Acad. Pedagogical Sci., Moscow) Elektroentsefalo- 
Sraficheskie korrelyaty individual’nykh osoben- 
noste povedeniya lyudei v sostoynaii stressa. 
[EEG correlates of individual differences in human 
behavior under stress conditions.] Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1965, No, 2, 35-48.—8-channel EEG recorder 
Was used to record the EEGs of 10 Ss, aged 20-25. 
Various indices of alpha-, beta-, theta-, and delta- 
Waves were recorded under conditions of a nonstress- 
ful and a similar but stressful task, Ss were divided 
Into an inhibitory, an excitatory, and an intermediate 
Sroup, according to their baseline EEGs, the differ- 
ence between the Ist 2 groups being statistically sig- 
nificant (p Հ.01). Analysis of EEG recordings and 
Ot overt behavior under stress showed shifts of Ss 
from the "excitatory" to the "inhibitory" group and 
Vice versa, Findings also pointed to the substitutabil- 
ity, under certain conditions, of excitatory processes 
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by subcortical inhibition and the similarity between 
different types of cortical inhibition—L. Zusne. 

11598. Williams, Harold L., Morlock, Jr., Henry 
C. Morlock, Jean V., & Lubin, Ardie. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D. C.) Audi- 
tory evoked responses and the EEG stages of 
sleep. Annals of the New York Academy. of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 112(1), 172-179.—Patterns of evoked 
response to clicks are shown during waking and dur- 
ing the stages of sleep. A similarity between re- 
sponses during dreaming and while engrossed in 
reading is noted.—B. S. Aaronson. 

11599, Yeager, Charles L., Callaway, Enoch, & 
Burch, Neil R. Diagnosis of clinical electro- 
encephalograms by special computer methods. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2 
(4), 25-26.—Abstract. 


Evoxep POTENTIALS 


11600. Amassian, V. E., Waller, H. J., & Macy, 
J. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Neural mechanism 
of the primary somatosensory evoked potential. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
112(1), 5-31.—The surface positive component of the 
primary sensory evoked response is mainly attribut- 
able to current flowing toward the deeper layers from 
post-synaptic membranes in the superficial third of 
the cortex. Response reversal under deep pento- 
barbital anesthesia suggests reduced activity spread to 
the surface. The amplitude of scalp electrode re- 
corded surface response is a poor index of the number 
of discharging neurones. Paradoxical relationships 
of reduced amplitude with increased neural discharge 
are noted. (37 ref.) B. S. Aaronson. 

11601. Bartlett, Neil R., & White, Carroll T. 
(U. Arizona) Evoked potentials and correlated 
judgments of brightness as functions of interflash 
intervals. Science, 1965, 146(Whole No. 3672), 
980-981.—Computer-averaged evoked potentials were 
recorded from Ss presented with pairs of flashes hav- 
ing equal light energy but differing in duration of the 
brief interval separating the flashes. For the experi- 
mental conditions studied, the pair was always subjec- 
tively fused. Although the brightness did not change 
noticeably as the interval was varied, the use of the 
forced-choice psychophysical technique showed that 
apparent brightness declined with increase in the in- 
terval. Analysis of the evoked potentials revealed a 
correlated change in amplitude and wave form pre- 
viously demonstrated for changes in flash flux alone. 
—Journal abstract. 

11602. Bathien, Nguyen, & Hugon, Maurice. 
(Faculty Sci. Paris, France) Etude, chez l'homme, 
de la dépression d'un réflexe monosynaptique par 
stimulation d'un nerf cutané. [A study in man of 
the depression of a monosynaptic reflex by stimulation 
of a cutaneous nerve.] Journal de Physiologie, 1964, 
56(3), 285-286.—A conditioning electrical stimulus 
to the external saphenous nerve reduces the amplitude 
of the monosynaptic sural reflex. Data from 6 normal 
adults were used to construct an excitability curve 
with maximum depression at 80-100 msec. Stimula- 
tion of the saphenous also elicits flexion of biceps 
femoris. Thus the rapid cutaneous and slow muscular 
afferents activate flexor motoneurons and inhibit ex- 
tensor motoneurons. These mechanisms may underlie 
a coordinated withdrawal whose central elaboration 
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time is 40 mere, with persistence of 150 mice to 1 sec. 
Sech raises the question of extra- 
—— 


[Distribution of prima 
—— piri of primar 
— Pete Neremol Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(2), 
were cats under nembutal anesthesia of 
Under deep anesthesia the prima 


ia the evoked poten- 
recorded also in other cortical areas includ- 
zone, Experiments with an 

islet of the cortex have shown that these po- 

may result from a physical spread of an elec- 
tric field over the — the activity a. of the 
primary auditory area. Following the removal of the 
auditory fields, it was not possible to record primary 
responses to a click in the remaining cortical areas in 
spite of the fact that motor CRs to auditory stimuli 
previously been elaborated in the animals,—A, 


11604. Bickford, Reginald G., Jacobson, James 
L., Cody, D, & Thane, R. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Nature of evoked potentials to 

man. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 204- 
218—A human “sonomotor” response system is de- 
scribed with click stimuli producing widespread mus- 
cular activation with latencies from 6 to 50 msec. 
These responses may be the basis of cortical ո ses 
to auditory stimulation. Patients with audiovestibular 
lesions under click stimulation suggest the receptors 
are vestibular rather than cochlear. so this cannot be 
used to test hearing. Myogenic SEN accom- 
les averaged responses to other senso inputs. — 
Bs Aaronson. nf 


componen: 
Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 468-508—On 
and off lations to various visual stimulus 


with analog features related to light intensi 
and dynamics, and different brain pate’ pi tensity 


Pears on the use of on-line auto d i 
= dua cross correlation 
Aaronson, 

11606. Davis, ԷԼ, Engebretson, M., Lowell, E. 
L., J er N. (Cent. Inst. Deaf, 
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11607. Donchin, Emanuel (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Cortical evoked potentials and retroac. 
tive masking and enhancement effects with brief 

flashes of light. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 

(3), 2063.— Abstract. 


^ Deiatel'nosti, 
1965, 15(2), 205-302.—Using the Kozhevnikov tech. 
nique, eyelid CRs to short auditory stimuli were estab- 
lished in 5 cats. Following the elaboration of a CR, 
there occurred a lowering of evoked responses to the 
auditory stimulus. The lowering set in when the 
CRs were well established and persisted throughout 
the investigation. Extinction of CRs led to a further 
lowering of the threshold of evoked responses to the 
same stimulus—A. Cuk. 

11609. Giblin, Denis R. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) matosensory evoked 
paese in healthy subjects and in patients with 
lesions of the nervous system. Annals of the New 
Vork Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 93-141.—2 
groups of large afferent fibers are responsible for re- 
sponse to shocks to upper extremity nerves. Conduc- 
tion from wrist to cortex in these systems differs by 
8 msec. Each shows a brief negative, then a brief 

itive potential. Early positive potentials were fol- 
owed by late negative waves and then a positive wave 
ttributed to association areas. Concurrent tactile or 
kinaesthetic stimuli produced subcortical blocking. 
Long stimulus trains and sleep decreased response 
amplitude. Abnormalities with varying types of 
neural dysfunction are noted. (21 ref.) —B. S. 
Aaronson. 


11610. Guilbaud, G., & Yamaguchi, Y. (Faculty 
Sci., Paris, France) Evolution au cours des di- 
verses phases du sommeil des activités évoquées 
de différentes régions du cortex somato-moteur 
du chat. [Evolution during various phases of sleep 
of evoked activity in different regions of the somato- 
motor cortex of the cat.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1964, 56(3), 370-371.— Potentials evoked by stimula- 
tion of the radial nerve via implanted electrodes were 
recorded from the somatomotor cortex of cats. There 
Was a marked augmentation of early, lemniscal com- 
ponents of the evoked potential during paradoxic 
sleep. Certain slow components disappeared or were 
greatly altered in this phase. Although mean ampli- 
tudes of the early components were the same in para- 
doxic and slow-wave sleep, there was greater variance 
during the latter.—C, J. Smith, 


11611. John, E. R., Ruchkin, D. S., & Villegas, 

. (U. Rochester) Experimental background: 
Signal analysis and behavioral correlates of evoked 
potential configurations in cats. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 362- 
420.—Electrophysiological events may be factor 
analyzed, as may other neurophysiological and neuro- 
anatomical events. Attaching meaning to stimuli 
makes their wave forms in the brain more similar. 
Conditioning creates an anatomically extensive repre- 
sentational system involving all major CNS subdivi- 
sions. The data raise questions about current electro- 
genesis theories, ing is the establishment of 
nonrandom processes in neural populations, Macro- 
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ntials represent temporal inputs to brain regions, 
) B ref) — H. S. Aaronson, 


211612. Katzman, Robert. (A. Einstein Coll. 
y xL) The validity of the visual evoked 

man. Annals of the New York Academy of Set, 
Gegen, 1264, 112(1), 238-240.—While the auditory 
‘yoked potential seems myogenic, the visual seems 


ral.—B. S. Aaronson, 


| 11613. Kooi, Kenneth A., & Bagchi, B. A. (Ս. 
ichigan) Visual evoked r mses in man: 
Normative data. Annals of the New York Academy 

Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 254-269.—Norms for am- 
tudes and latencies of major components of the 
Averaged visual evoked response from examination of 
2100 medically screened adults have been presented for 
Scerebral regions. The initial occipital surface nega- 
five wave peak fell 3042.5 msec following the flash. 
The parietal peak came 5-10 msec later. Character- 
istics of the waves produced are noted. Extra- 
Cerebral correlations are noted. (28 ref.)—B. F. 
‘Aaronson. 


— 11614. Rapin, Isabelle. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
ied.) Evoked responses to clicks in a group of 
children with communication disorders. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 
182-201.—Monaural and binaural clicks presented at 
rate of 1.5/sec produced an averaged evoked re- 
Sponse from occipital leads in all but 1 S. An early 
multiphasic response from reflex neck and scalp mus- 
itle was followed by a later response corresponding to 
the K Complex. In 50%, evoked potential agreed 
With audiograms. Evoked potential correlated sig- 
Miificantly with audiometric threshold scores, but not 
high enough for clinical effectiveness. Difficulty in 
detecting responses with near threshold clicks and 
audiogram unreliability account for part of the ob- 
"Served variance. (29 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


1615. Schwartz, Marvin, & Shagass, Charles. 
(State U. Iowa) Recovery potentials of human 
Somatosensory and visual evoked potentials. An- 
nals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112 
(1), 510-525.—Instrumentation and methodological 
Amprovements in measuring human somatosensory 
“function are described. Visual recovery functions 
Vary by component and parameter. Caution is urged 
m comparing human and animal data. Differences 
May represent quantitative differences in excitability 
Or interspecies differences in neural organization. 
(19 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


11616. Shagass, Charles, & Schwartz, Marvin. 
State U, Iowa) Evoked potential studies in psy- 
Matric patients. Annals of the New York Academy 
0 Sciences, 1964, 112(1), 526-542.—Dysthymic psy- 
eoneurotic patients do not differ from normals in 
` Evoked potential response to increasing stimulus in- 
tensity, other psychiatric patients show greater in- 
frements. Similar curves are found with somato- 
Sensory recovery functions. Personality disorders are 

ore similar to psychoses, but correlations are low. 

OSitive effects on these curves were produced by 
fopstroconvulsive therapy and drugs. No effect was 
8 erved with hypnosis. (18 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 
_, 11617. Trouche, E., & Massion, J. (Faculty Sci., 
aris) Étude des paramétres de la stimulation 
tique capable d'induire une réaction défensive 
able. [A study of the parameters of somatic stim- 
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d capable of inducing a stable defensive reac- 
tion.) Journal ee Cen 1964, $6(3), 453-454. 
> were implanted on the super- 
radial nerves oí A cats. Effects of stimulation 
were assessed from the clectrocorticogram and be- 
havior, Single-shock stimuli did not modify EEG or 
behavior, even when 8 times threshold for an evoked 
potential, When itive stimuli were given at 100/ 
sec, a reciprocal relation between train duration and 
intensity were found for both indicators.—C. J. Smith. 


11618. Uttal, William R, & Cook, Louella. 
(IBM T. J. Watson Res. Cent, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y.) Systematics of the evoked somatosensory 
cortical potential: A psychophysical-clec ysio- 
n. Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1964, 112(1 , 60-80.—Averaged 


evoked բաբա ped ent were individual 

— - H marked individua) Ce The 
typical evi potential comprises ic waveíorms 
named M, N, and O. A saturation phenomenon com- 
plicated — intensity coding when compared to 
analogous psychophysical data. Temporally separated 
ipsilateral stimuli interacted as extended refractory 
periods, contralateral stimuli did not interact. Sleep 
abolished O waves only. (32 ref.) -B. S. Aaronson. 


Sensory PuvsroLocv 


11619. Alpern, Mathew; Thompson, Samuel, & 
Lee, Myron Տ. (U. Michigan) Spectral transmit- 
tance of visible light by the living human eye. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1965, 55 
(6), 723-727.—The ocular media transmit different 
amounts of visible light depending on wavelength. 
The magnitude of this transmission can be estimated 
by reflecting a monochromatic beam of light off the 
inside of the sclera of a living eye which has an 
anomalous absence of choroid and retina, Measure- 
ments of this kind on 3 living human eyes are in good 
agreement with previous transmittance estimates 
based on in vitro spectrophotometry of enucleated 
eyes.—Journal abstract, 


11620. Arslan, M., & Molinari, G. A. (U. Padua, 
Italy) Modifications of the activity of the vestib- 


ular nuclei in the cat, following stimulation of 
the temporal lobe. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1965, 
59(2-4), 338-344.—Experimental investigations in 
the cat have demonstrated the following modifications 
of the activity of the vestibular nuclei: (a) galvanic 
stimulation of the receptors causes either increase or 
reduction or no change of activity in deitersian units; 
(b) stimulation of the temporal area causes changes 
of frequency and rhythm in ipsilateral and sometimes 
in contralateral deitersian units.—M. Loeb. 


11621. Barlow, John S. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Evoked responses in relation to 
visual perception and oculomotor reaction times 
in man. Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1964, 112(1), 432-467.—Occipital responses to 
visual stimuli were studied in relation to oculomotor 
reaction times and some associated phenomena of 
visual perception, Potentials evoked by a shifting 
spot of light were smaller and of greater latency than 
those evoked by bright flashes of light. Some poten- 
tial components seemed nonspecific and suggestive 
evidence for different forms of evoked response was 
obtained. Visual perception of simple stimuli may 
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be related to specific visual pathways. These data 
are related to the quantization of time in the nervous 
system. (77 rei —B. S. Aaronson, 


11622. Bocca, E. Antonelli, A. R, & Mosciaro, 
o. Ke Viale —＋ S y) E - 
cal co- in olfactory tion. Acta Oto- 
Larysgelogica, 1965, Տ9(2-4), 243-247.—The im- 
portance of mechanical stimulation of the olfactory 
epithelium as a co-factor in the odorous sensation, 
which had been previously demonstrated by us in 
animals, has been confirmed in the course օք the 
present investigation on human Ss. It appears that 
mechanical stimulation makes odorous perception 
possible even for subliminal concentrations of the 

substance in the mucus and that, on the con- 
trary, in the absence of a mechanical stimulus, no 
odorous sensation arises however high the concentra- 
tion may be.—M. Loeb. 


11623. Borghesan, E. (U. Palermo, Italy) De- 
t and function of the spiral canalicular 
system. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1965, 59(2-4), 
259-263.— The canalicular spiral System derives from 
the epithelium of the outer spiral sulcus and extends 
towards the prominence and the spiral ligament. The 
comparison between the development of the canalicu- 
lar spiral system and that of other cochlear structures 
induces the author to confirm what he suggested in 
1949 about the secreting modality of the cochlear 
endolymph.—M. Loeb. 


M. & Tolk, J. (U. Nijmegen, The Netherlands) 
Th bone conduction. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1965, 59(2-4), 109-115.—In 58 cats 
measurements were carried out to obtain a more 
profound insight into the importance of the external 
auditory canal, the middle and inner ear construc- 
tions in connection with bone conduction. The iner- 
tia of the ossicular chain as well as that of the inner 
ear fluid are by far the most important components 
causing bone conduction and that of the mobile sys- 
tem of the ear must be considered to consist of at 
least 2 loosely coupled units of vibration.—M. Loeb. 


11625. Crowell, David H. Davis, Christopher 
M., Chun, Barbara J., & Spellacy, Frank Josu, 
Hawaii) Galvanic skin reflex in newborn humans. 
Science, 1965, 148 (3673), 1108-1111.—Psychophysio- 
logical recordings of reactivity to light and sound 
and to tactile and olfactor stimulation demonstrate 
that the galvanic skin reflex is an observable and 
functional mechanism in the 20. to 67-hr-old new- 
born human.—Journal abstract. 


11626. Gershuni, G. V. Organizatsiia afferent- 
^ թ potoka i protsess razlicheniia signalov raz- 
noi dlitel’nosti. [Organization of afferent inflow 
and process of discrimination of signals of various 
duration.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatelnosti, 
1965, 15(2), 260-273.—Study of sound discrimina- 
tion by the conditioning method and of the electrical 
responses of various parts of the auditory cortical 
area show that there is a significant difference be- 
tween the neurophysiological mechanisms of the dis- 
crimination of short and long stimuli. Data point 
to the existence of a fast-operating mechanism which 
insures the transmission and processing of informa- 
tion when the signal is presented for a short period 
of time.—4. Cuk. 
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11627. Gottesberge, A. M., Rauch, S., & Ko. 
Ե E. Variations in metabolism օք individual 
turns. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1965, 59 
(2-4), 116-123.—1In anatomical, biochemical and 
functional respects there are distinct quantitative 
differences from 1 cochlear turn to another. The 
DC potentials of Reissner's membrane and the oxy- 
gen consumption of the vascular stria decrease from 
the basal to the apical turn. In the same way the 
size and the rate of protein metabolism of the spiral 
ganglionic cells decrease. On the other hand, the 
permeability of Reissner's membrane increases from 
the basal to the apical turn. The various results are 
synoptically reviewed.—M. Loeb. 


11628. Groen, J. J. (Utrecht U., Netherlands) 
Central regulation of the vestibular system. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1965, 59(2-4), 211-218.—Stimu- 
lation of the vestibular organs generates in a limited 
range stimulation-proportional activity, which is 
modified under influence of the central nervous sys- 
tem by 2 mechanisms: inhibition, pattern center 
interference, Inhibition appears to be a postnatal, 
acquired property as is shown by a series of measure- 
ments of eye deviations in newborn dogs and infants. 
Pattern center activity presumably originates during 
the same period preceded by development of nystag- 
mus.—M. Loeb. 


11629. Kiang, N. Մ-Տ. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Stimulus coding in the auditory 
nerve and cochlear nucleus. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, 1965, 59(2-4), 186-200.—The average time 
pattern of response of any auditory nerve fiber to 
simple acoustic stimuli is predictable from its “tun- 
ing curve” and rate of spontaneous discharge. In 
contrast units in the cochlear nucleus may exhibit 
radically different response patterns to the same 
stimulus though their tuning curves and rates of 
spontaneous discharge are virtually identical. Mes- 
sages carried by the auditory nerve are apparently 
recoded in the cochlear nucleus in a number of dii- 
ferent ways. Consequently the nucleus should not be 
considered merely as a relay station. M. Loeb. 

11630. Leibbrandt, C. C. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) The significance of the olivo-cochlear 
bundle for the adaptation mechanism of the inner 
ear. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1965, 59(2-4), 124- 
132.—Cochlear adaptation was registered by record- 
ing the whole-nerve responses of the auditory nerve 
in the guinea pig to series: of tone bursts (60 db). 
Decrease of amplitude of the action potential peak 
(Ji), observed in the course of these series, was 
abolished by injecting procaine into the internal 
auditory meatus, thus demonstrating efferent reflex- 
are activity, normally producing cochlear adaptation. 
—M. Loeb. 

11631. Lipetz, Leo E. 
Found.) Information processing in the frog’s 
retina. USAF AMRL TR No. 65-24, 75 p.—Pres- 
ent techniques of electroretinography and photometry 
were found not to permit the required stability of 
measurement. Light and electron microscope studies 
types and connections of the 
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seems to result in selective staining of the active 
bipolar-ganglion cell synapses. The large bipolar 
cells were found most likely to be carriers of “light 
adaptation” information, the small bipolars of “edge” 
information. (20 ref.) —USAF AMRL. 


11632. Montandon, Ճ., Montandon, P., Kaphan, 
G., & Libois, J. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Cen- 
tral and peripheral nystagmus. Acta Oto-Laryngo- 
logica, 1965, 59(2-4), 320-328.—Researches illus- 
trate the parallelism between nystagmic responses 
from electrical stimulation of diencephalic centers 
and from rotary stimulation of vestibular receptors. 
This concerns: (1) the latency which is of many 
seconds; (2) the apparition of a nystagmic reaction 
with regular rhythm, diphasic and horizontal jerks, 
beating in a unique and definite direction to the right 
or to the left; (3) the existence of the same reactional 
threshold which is a frequency threshold; (4) a 
rapid increase of the nystagmic frequency during the 
initial period of stimulation; (5) the establishment 
of a stable maxima frequency whose level (in H,) 
increases with the intensity of the stimulation (in 
„secs or in volts); (6) the extinction օք the reac- 
tion in long standing stimulation (80 sec. and above) 
and inversely the increase in the duration of the 
response with the apparition of nystagmic post- 
discharges when the stimulus intensity, either elec- 
trical or rotatory, is increased.—M. Loeb. 


11633. Mygind, S. H. Physiological interpreta- 
tion of the anatomy of the labyrinth. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1965, 59(2-4), 264-274.— The struc- 
ture of the labyrinth demonstrates that the stimulus 
is a perpendicular pressure and traction on the 
cuticular membranes, leading, not to a deformation, 
but to a dislocation between hair cell and its sup- 
porting cell, both in the acoustic and in the vestibular 
part. The mechanism of labyrinthine function is to 
a great extent in harmony with that of other senses 
of orientation and regulation of position.—M. Loeb. 


11634. Padel, V., & Dell, P. (Henri-Rouselle 
Hosp, Paris) Activités centrales affectant la 
réception et la transmission des messages visuels. 
[Central activities influencing reception and trans- 
mission of visual messages.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1964, 56(3), 415-416—Tonic impulses in the 
Edinger-Westphal nucleus and lateral geniculate dis- 
charges, used as sensitive tests of level of reticular 
activation, showed that this activity is rhythmic only 
at intermediate levels of vigilance. It is reduced 
before and during inspiration by ascending bulbar 
inhibition, and has an intense rebound of activity at 
the end of the inspiratory phase of respiration.— 
C. J. Smith. 


11635. Pfefferbaum, Dolf. Evoked responses to 
meaningful visual stimuli. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 13-14.—Ab- 


stract. 


11636, Sala, Օ. (U. Padua, Italy) Vestibular 
efferent system: Electrophysiological research. 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1965, 59(2-4), 329-337.— 
A demonstration of the function of the vestibular 
efferent system. During electric square-wave stimu- 
lation at tetanic frequency of the vestibular efferent 
system both a reduction of the activity of the vestibu- 
lar nerve and a modification of vestibular DC rest- 
ing potentials were recorded. Stimulation with sin- 
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gle impulses caused a discharge at the level of the 
contralateral vestibular nerve. M. Loeb. 


11637. Smith, K. U., Sherman, A., & Smith, W. 
M. (U. Wisconsin) Sensory feedback analysis 
in medical research: 1. Delayed sensory feedback 
in behavior and neural functions. American Jour- 
nal of Physical Medicine, 1963, 42(6), 228-262.— 
The overall significance of sensory feedback analysis 
for scientific study is that it discloses directly in 
physical terms the true nature of the spatial and 
temporal relations between sensory and motor sys- 
tems of the brain. The combined study of the phe- 
nomena of time and space displacement of these rela- 
tions has led to development of a neurogeometric 
theory which provides a differential account of 
human- and animal-behavior organization in terms 
of spatial factors that define the relationship between 
movements and movement-producing stimulation. 
[This paper summarizes K. Ս. Smith, Delayed 
Sensory Feedback and Behavior (38:252)].—H. 
J. P. Schubert. 


11638. Smith, K. U., Gould, J., & Wargo, L. 
(U. Wisconsin) — feedback analysis in 
medical research: II. Spatial organization of 
neurobehavioral systems. American Journal of 
Physical Medicine, 1964, 43(2), 49-84.—The human 
factors governing organization, form, and design in 
human behavior are not based primarily on learning, 
but on the geometric factors defining relative sensory 
feedback between postural, transport, and manipula- 
tive movements and the body's receptor systems. 
The brain mechanism of organized motion is also 
based on sensory feedback interactions between the 
efferent and afferent motor mechanisms. (This 
paper appeared in Smith & Smith, Perception and 
Motion: An Analysis of Space-Structured Behavior. 
[see 38:179]).—H. J. P. Schubert. 


11639. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurological 
Inst, Bristol, England) The convergence and 
interaction of visual, auditory and tactile re- 
sponses in human nonspecific cortex. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 112( 1»; 
320-361.—Human cerebral responses to sensory 
stimuli are complex and varied. The brain evalu- 
ates repeated single stimulus presentation by a cri- 
terion of regularity. The evoked response properties, 
dispersive convergence, modality signature, idio- 
dromic projection, and differentiation, are concerned 
with meaning extraction from sensory stimuli. Ha- 
bituation, contingent amplification, contingent at- 
tenuation and unconditional restoration, specify sig- 
nal conjugation and syntax. Primary components 
were more marked to auditory stimuli. Implications 
for conditioning theory are noted.—B. S. Aaronson. 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY 
EFFECTS 


11640. Aron, Claude, & Asch, Gitta. (Faculty 
Med., Strasbourg, France) Facteurs hormonaux 
de la ponte provoquéee chez la ratte. [Hormonal 
factors of induced estrus in the rat.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 277.—Earlier studies by 
this group are cited, showing that a nonluteinizing 
dose of estradiol will cause a female rat to accept 
the male 24 hr. before normal copulation time in the 
estrus cycle. Coitus then brings about a premature 
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Ahi, (anl M GÇ 3ipman. 
ileit Levine, Seymour, & Jose Ley E 
(Sisid Ս. Sch Med) bor- 


mene (ACTH) and pesdive 

J unn o! Լ ¿w punqa & Paynalegwad 

pes (1) Ke — Effects of ect 

ACTII on passive svotdemce conditioning, 

aa kahan of a previously stabilind bar 
ae Ío water following the e A 

իղ Ա investigaini Chronic admin- 

tration of ACTH, starting just prior to the ennt 

ef the chock trials, was a to mhise 

cantly «ամառ of the passive avokdance Բրո. 


React: alo uxtlicated passible effecta. of reb etn. 
ACTII on passive avoidance behavior Journal a$- 
ardt 

11653. Mihailovic, L 


jubodrag, & Jankovic, 
Branislav D. (U. Belgrade Med. Sch, VYegoslavia 
Elects of anti-cerebral antibodies on | 
activity and behavior.  Newreeckemces Research 
Progres: Bulletin, 1965, 3(1), — LI 
series of experiments testing hypothesis ant 
enrebral antibodies cause is 
electrical activity and behavior. Inchedes specific 
աթո նոտ for trier. cna — 
to the physiopathology of auto-immune 
the el mechanisma,— Y. A. Գեւ. 

11654. Miners, William Տ. Improved 
ology for nailfold capillary . California Mee: 
tal Health Research Digest, Y 3(1), PA2—Ab- 
tract 

11655. Obrist, Paul A, Wood, Donald 
Perez-Reyes, Mario. (U. North — Heart 
rate during condi in humans: 
Ucs intensity, vagal and 


block of activity. Journal of Experi- 
of vasomotor k 
mental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 724 expeti- 
ments concerned. with the influence of the 
sympathetic innervations of the heart and of periph- 
eral reflex mechanisms are reported on the decelera- 
tion օք heart rate observed on 
classical conditioning in human 
ze restraint was hich in 

leratory response, whi 
festation of sympathetic The 
latter were only observed when the vagus was Luc 
— blocked and when a very intense 

V 


pharmacologically, 
direct recordings of arterial blood 


and 
(25 ref.) Jour ebztract. 


conditioned D di — 
11656. Perez, Vernon J. ( née? Ե: 


Perimental phen: 
a upon 


1964, 25(3), 2071.—Abstract. t 

11657. Seifulla, R. D. On the EE 
by Adrenacoi hormone and 
on the capillary of animals. Pharma- 
ceutical-Medical Journal, 1965, 2, 218-220.—When 
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39: 11662-11675 
? Boitano, „ Jr. (Fordham U.) 
Y et ET ee 1 


11224. „Nicolas, & Reynolds, G. S. (U. 
Chicago) «աջի of behavioral compensa- 
tion lamine during fixed- 

orcement. Journal of the Experi- 
menial Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(3), 183-186. 
—Rats were injected with scopolamine before ev 
session of water reinforcement on a fixed- 
interval (EI) schedule. Initially the drug decreased 
the rate of responding. Control injections of sco- 
polamine following each session did not. Over 119 
sessions, the typical FI performance developed more 
slowly in the animals drugged before the sessions, 
Their rates of nie — increased from session to 
session, to a level slightly greater than that of the 
animals drugged after the sessions. Their rates did 
not increase. The effects of injections before the 
Sessions were not duplicated by increasing the depri- 
vation of animals drugged after the session.—Journal 
abstract. 


11665. Hollister, Leo E., & Kosek, Jon C. Sud- 
den death during treatment with 
deratives. Journal of 


of death rs to be definitel iated with 

. Sst with drag 
11666. Horátkova, Eva, & Srnec, Jan. Experi- 
mental evidence of some sources of error in - 


set. The unbiased search for "errors" was made 
sible by the indifference of the question The 


of practice in psychological tests and the de dence 
of the results on the selection of the experimental Ss. 
In a simpler experimental design the influence of 
such factors might have remained concealed and the 
conclusions drawn incorrect. —CML. 


11667. Hughs, F. W., Farney, R. B, & Rich- 
ards, A. B. (Indiana U” Sch. Med.) Comparative 
effect in human subjects of chlordiazepoxide, 
diazepam, and placebo on mental and physical 
performance. Clinical Pharmacology & Therapeu- 
tics, 1965, 6(2), 139-145. —2 tranquilizers, chlor- 
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diazepoxide and diazepam, and ebo medication 
were studied in 18 Ss with and wit small amounts 
of ethanol Attentive motor performance was meas. 
ured with a pursuit meter. Ethanol was the only 
drug used alone that impaired motor performance. 
Overall drug-alcohol interaction was not significant 
with diazepam or chlordiazepoxide. In 1 pattern, a 
synergistic effect of diazepam with alcohol occurred, 
M performance was measured with a delayed 
auditory feedback system by 9 verbal or arithmetical 
tests on 6 different occasions. Only alcohol effected 
a decrease in performance scores. No appreciable 
additive effect of chlordiazepoxide or diazepam with 
a (in low blood concentration) was evident.— 
4. 


11668. Hulak, Samuel. Ensaio de aplicação cli- 
nica do R. 1625. [Clinical trial with R. 1625.) 
Neurobiologia, 1965, 27(2), 170-183.—The use of 
this preparation has been satisfactory in agitation, 
maniac states and acute schizophrenia, particularly 
of the paranoid type, and unsatisfactory in the hebe- 
phrenic type. case of compulsive neurosis is 
described ; 1 and anxiety were controlled with 
the use of R. 1625. Side effects were present but 
not difficult to manage. (17 ref.) —M. F. Palmer. 

11669, Janik, A., & Bastecky, J. On the arising 
of a melancholy-like me in the course of 
some thiazine derivatives treatment. Bratis- 
lavské Lakárske Listy, 1962, 42/2(10), 590-596. 

11670. Janik, A., & Gross, J. Psychiatric diag- 
nosis and psychopharmacotherapy. Bratislavské 
Lekárske Listy, 1962, 42/2(5), 271-277. 

11671. Khelmi, R. M. Effects of metrazine on 
elaboration of conditioned reflexes in laboratory 

P eutical-Medical Journal, 1965, 2, 
137-140.—Observed the action of Metrazine as seen 
on conditioned diffuse reflexes, and on EEG in both 
visual and motor areas of the cortex. A marked 
depressive quality in behavior and conditioned re- 
flexes of animals by this Metrazine was noted. This 

15 proven effective as a sedative influence on 
elementary conditioned reflexes.—O. 7. Jacobsen. 


11672. Litteral, E., Arons, B., & Rappaport, M. 
rospinal fluid changes in the drug-induced 


extra-pyramidal syndrome. California Mental 
a Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 23-24.—Ab- 


11673. McKearney, J. W., & Patton, R. A. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Amino-oxyacetic acid: Effects 
on multiple fixed ratio-fixed interval performance 
in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 345- 
346.—Disruptions in multiple FI-FR operant per- 
formance as a function of administration of amino- 
Oxyacetic acid, a drug which increases brain levels 
of gamma-aminobutryic acid, were studied. The 
drug caused profound disruptions in response rate 
and temporal patterning, but these effects were not 
temporally correlated with the time-course of neuro- 
chemical ‘effects reported by other investigators.— 
Journal abstract. 


11674. Metysová, J., Metys, J., & Votava, Z. 
— SE of new potential anti- 
z cti i 
(, 21 218 vias Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4 

11675. Nikolov, N. A. Effect of nicotinic acid 
and its amide on higher nervous activity. Activi- 
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tas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(3/4), 411-415.—A 
small dose of nicotinic acid produces excitation in 
healthy Ss and neurasthenics. The larger doses 
overexcite the cerebral cortex and lead to an inhibi- 
tory effect. —C ML. 


11676. Penick, Տ. B., & Fisher, S. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) Drug-set interaction: . — 
logical and physiological effects of epinephrine 
under differential expectation. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(2), 177-182—To determine 
whether physiologic responses to a drug could be 
changed by expectation, and what role placebo effect 
might play, 14 medical students were given either 
epinephrine or placebo, They were told that the 
injection would have a stimulating or sedating effect. 
Response measures were a symptom checklist and 
heart rate, and blood free fatty acid and glucose 
levels. An interaction occurred whereby expecta- 
tions were more influential during the epinephrine 
injection—W. G. Shipman, 


11677. Rougeul, A., Verdeaux, J., & Gogan, P. 
(Faculty Sci, Paris, France) Effets comporte- 
mentaux et électrographiques d'un hallucinogéne 
chez le chat libre. [Behavioral and electrographic 
effects of a hallucinogen in the freely moving cat.] 
Journal de Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 435-436.—A 
hallucinogenic drug with strong atropine-like prop- 
erties (Ditran) was given subcutaneously to cats. 
The EEG record in freely moving Ss gave a ez $ 
like picture despite behavioral signs of anxiety. In 
an operant situation Ss were usually unable to carry 
out the appropriate movement, but occasionally it 
was executed successfully, at which time a cortical 
KO hrs ` occurred as in normal Ss.—C. J. 

mith, 


11678. Schachter, Stanley, &  Latane, Bibb. 
(Columbia U.) Crime, cognition, and the auto- 
nomic nervous system. Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, 1964, 12, 221-275.—2 studies are de- 
scribed: (1) the effect of chlorpromazine, a sym- 
patholytic agent, on cheating on an examination; 
and (2) the effects of epinephrine, a sympathomim- 
etic agent, on sociopathic behavior of selected 
prisoners and avoidance learning. This latter study 
is patterned after Lykken's study wherein “criminal 
sociopaths were virtually incapable of learning to 
avoid a painful stimulus, while normals readily 
learned.” An attempt is made to integrate the hyper- 
responsiveness yet apparent “coolness” of the socio- 
path. Comments are made by G. Mandler—J. M. 
Havlena. 


11679. Schwartz, Arthur S., & Cheney, Carl. 
(St. Joseph's Hosp. Phoenix, Ariz.) Effect of 
LSD on the tonic activity of the visual pathways 
of the cat. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(7), 771-778-- 

acute anesthetized (sodium pentobarbital, 40 mg/ 
kg) and 8 chronically implanted, unanesthetized cats 
were used for this study. Bipolar, stainless steel 
electrodes were placed in the optic tract and lateral 
geniculate body, usually on opposite sides. In 18 
out of 20 experiments, LSD resulted in an increase 
in the tonic activity level of the optic tract and 
lateral geniculate body. Data support the notion 
that LSD affects the retina in a manner which may 
result in the experience of simple hallucinations, but 
the overt behavior of the cat consequent to drug ad- 


39: 11676-11686 


ministration may be independent of the changes pro- 
duced in the visual system.. B. Coslett. 

11680. Smith, Frieda, & Grodsky, Gerold M. 
(U. California) Carbohydrate intermediates of 
red cells in no subjects, diabetic sub- 
jects and mental patients, changes induced by 


1 administration. California Mental 
ealth Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 21-22.—Ab- 
stract. 


Wy eye cer ës & PAM. E — 
son o ect o i i ropaz Ա 
on conditioned reflexes E rats. y ede Rn er 
Superior, 1962, 4(2), 218-219, 

ui ege M, z Votava, Ts Effect - 
new t antidepressant s on the 
orientation reaction in rats. <ctivetas Nervosa 
Superior, 1962, 4(3/4), 416-421. 
_ 11683. Stout, William H. (Yeshiva U.) Learn- 
ing and retention as a function of injections of 
cholinesterase inhibitors. Disseriation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2074.— Abstract. 


— and 
azepam crat] Jour- 
nal de Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 465-466.—The tran- 
quilizers meprobamate el and diazepam (D), in 
intraperitoneal doses of 40-100 and 1.5-5 mg/kg 
respectively, were used in a study of operant condi- 
tioning in 16 rats. On an FI schedule, temporal 
discrimination was altered by D, not by M. On DRL 
both drugs increased response rate. On VI condi- 
tioned emotional response, only D suppressed inhibi- 
tion of behavior during the warning signal. On 
Sidman-type avoidance, both depressed the number 
of responses and increased shock rate.—C. J. Smith, 

11685. Xhenseval, Bernard. (Ս. Liège, Bel- 
gium) Action comparée d’un traitement prolongé 
au diazépam et au méprobamate chez le rat. 
[Comparative action of prolonged treatment with 
diazepam and KN in the rat] Journal 
de Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 466-467—Effects of 
chronically administered durgs meprobamate (M) 
and diazepam (D) were studied on 16 rats used 
earlier in an acute study. On an FI schedule, D 
effects were accentuated whereas M effects rapidly 
habituated. On DRL a tolerance only to M occurred. 
The ability of D to surpress inhibition in the con- 
ditioned emotional response waned with chronic ad- 
ministration. In Sidman avoidance the effect of M 
increased with time. It is concluded that tolerance 
for a drug is not uniform over behavioral tests.— 
C. J. Smith. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


11686. Chapman, R. F. (Birkbeck Coll, Lon- 
don, England) The behaviour of nymphs of 
Schistocerca gregaria (Forskal) (Orthoptera, 
Acrididae) in a temperature gradient, with spe- 
cial reference to temperature preference. Behav- 
iour, 1965, 24(3-4), 293-317.—Locusts were placed 
individually and in groups in the middle of an alley 
with a temperature gradient from 10-50? C. Their 
positions in the gradient and activity were noted 
periodically. “The preferred temperature range in 
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which the hoppers became quiescent was about 34- 
45° C. with a peak at 40-41°C. Preference did not 
vary ing preconditioning at different tempera- 
tures and humidities. It is suggested that tempera- 
ture preference is a behavioural mechanism tending 
to keep the insect within a range of temperatures 
O արգո. աոաք Sone keno ogag 


—N. M. Ginsburg. 

11687, H Alvin S, & Raab, Harold W. A 
summary of human tolerance to pro! accel- 
eration. USAF AMRL TR No 65-36, 34 p.— 


Human subject tolerance to accelerations of greater 
than ] sec. duration is summarized for the orthogo- 
nal X, Y, and Z axes. Because each investigator at 
cach tory utilizes different restraint systems, 
body positions, ambient temperatures, etc, and most 
important, utilizes different criteria of “tolerance,” 


i 


given direction, amplitude, and duration. (26 ref.) 


—USAF AMRL. 

11688. Woodcock, Alan H., & Breckenridge, 
ohn R. (USA Res. Inst. Environmental Med., 
atick, Mass.) A model description of thermal 
exchange for the nude man in hot environments. 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(2), 223-235.—A theoretical 
model based on the physical laws 2 baf and moisture 
exchange is developed to descri e energy ex- 
change between nude man and a hot environment. 
Equations are presented which express the heat loss 
from a heated Cen շամ “skin” in 2M of ambient 
temperature, idity and wind. different situa- 
e are pue e Ist where anc sweat is 
eva cooling depends on the amount 
EE the 2nd, where the skin is wet and cool- 
ing limited ei the amount օք sweat which can be 
evaporated. In the Ist case, heat dissipation depends 
օո air temperature and amount of sweat secretion, 
which varies among individuals. In the 2nd, wet- 
bulb temperature is shown to be a determining fac- 
tor, as has already been observed in studying man’s 
tolerance to heat. Graphical presentation is used to 
demonstrate the individual and combined effects of 
Various environmental factors and to interpret the 
pet results of other investigators. (20 ref.) 

—Journal abstract. 

Radiation 

11689. McDowell, A. A. & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Social distractibility of male rhesus 
monkeys after chronic exposure to fast neutron 
radiation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
106(1), 11-14.—An investigation was conducted to 
determine if whole-body exposure to chronic fast 
neutron radiation results in increased behavioral sta- 
bility for adult male rhesus monkeys under a condi- 
tion of social distraction. Total nondirected activity 
in the free-cage environment was used as the de- 
pendent variable to measure that stability. Each of 
6 control and 5 irradiated Ss, over a 3-day period, 
were first observed with no social stimulus present ; 
next, with a female monkey at estimated time of 
ovulation present; and again with no social stimulus 
present. The female S was visually, but not physi- 
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cally, accessible. Statistical treatment oí the data 


yielded a significant radiation groups-by-conditions ` 


interaction. This interaction reflected a disruption 
of behavioral stability for the control Ss, but not for 
the irradiated Ss, when the female S was present. 
Author abstract. 

11690, McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Response perseveration under con- 
stant stimulus-position conditions by normal and 
previously irradiated female rhesus ա. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(1), 81-84, 
—4 control and 13 whole-body irradiated monkeys, 
female survivors of an earlier exposure to nuclear 
radiations, were sorted into 3 groups. 1 contained 
4 control Ss, a 2nd 6 irradiated Ss that had been 
ex to estimated total radiation dosages of 273, 
299, or 355 rem, and the 3rd 7 irradiated Ss that 
had been exposed to estimated total radiation dosages 
of 397, 439, or 512 rem. Each S was tested 24 
trials/day for 10 days on response under constant 
stimulus-position conditions. 3 test stimuli differing 
in multiple dimensions were used in constant posi- 
tions on a 3-food well-board with food under each 
well on every trial. Each S was allowed a single 
response on each trial A significant inverse rela- 
tionship was found between tendency to shift re- 
sponse direction on successive problems and relative 
radiation dosage. A signficant direct relationship 
was found between maximum number of trials with- 
out shifting and relative radiation dosage.—Author 
abstract. 

11691. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Radiation effects on response to in- 
accessible food. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 


1965, 106(1), 85-88—The responsiveness, over 4 


3-day period, of each of 6 control and 5 whole-body 
irradiated monkeys to a special food holder was first 
observed with no food in the holder, next with food 
resent, and again with no food in the holder. The 
ood, when present, was visually but not physically 
accessible. Statistical treatment of the data yielded 
a significant groups-by-conditions interaction. This 
interaction reflected a greater increase in responses 
by the irradiated Ss than by the control Ss when food 
was present in the holder—Author abstract. 

11692. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Response shift learning-set formation 
by normal and Previously irradiated female rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 72 
(2), 339-342.—17 adult female thesus monkeys, the 
13 survivors of „a previous exposure to nuclear 
radiations and their 4 normal control Ss, were tested 
on 24 object-quality discrimination problems each 
day for 48 days. 2 trials were given on each prob- 
lem. Response to either object on which no response 
was made on the initial trial was rewarded on the 
2nd trial. Improvement with 


Stress 


11693. Fessel, W. J. Plasma cell and tissue 
responses to stress. California Mental Health Re- 
search Digest, 1965, 3(1), 31-32.— Abstract. 

11694. Harrison, J. Royal Free Hosp., Hunter 
St., London, England) A? behavior օք the palmar 
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sweat glands in stress. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1964, 8(3), 187-191.— The palmar sweat 
glands fail to be activated by alerting stimuli under 
some occasions. It was hypothesized that an endo- 
crine response to prolonged stress causes this, In 
28 medical students, holding 1 leg horizontal (while 
seated) to exhaustion lowered palmar sweating, 
raised mean plasma cortisol levels, and caused pupil- 
lary dilation. Muscle exercise will not evoke this 
Surprise at the difficulty of the task was implicated. 
(17 ref.). G. Shipman, 

11695. MacKinnon, P. C. B. (U. Oxford, Eng- 
land) Hormonal control of the reaction of the 
palmar sweat index to emotional stress. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(3), 193-195.— 
Prolonged stress reduces palmar sweat reactivity to 
alerting stimuli. While an injection of adreno- 
corticotrophin created this effect, the only product 
of the adrenal cortex that evoked it was an injection 
of progesterone. 13 hypophesectomized women did 
not have the palmar sweat gland inhibition. Turning 
to adrenaline, intravenous injections inhibited palmar 
sweating, even when circulation to the arm was 
occluded! It is concluded that these hormones 
operate on the CNS to create this peripheral effect. 
—W. G. Shipman, 

11696. Postelnicou, D. (Inst. Endocrinology, 
Bucarest, Rumania) Existe-t-il un syndrome non 
spécifique d'adaptation? [Is there a non-specific 
adaptation syndrome?] Revue Roumaine d'Endo- 
crinologie, 1965, 2(1), 3-14.—It is concluded that 
the concept of a "general nonspecific reaction" in 
stress conditions cannot stand the test of the realistic 
facts presented by biology and medicine. The non- 
specificity does not appear as a general biological 
characteristic of reactions to stress, but as a pecu- 
liarity of the reactions in which the S manifests his 
inability to react in a harmonious and adequate way 
to stress situations, either because of their intensity 
or because of insufficient adaptive mechanisms and in 
particular of irregularities in the nervous system. 
The reactions to stress have 1 common factor: the 
pituitary-suprarenal reaction. However, it cannot 
be considered a fundamental phenomenon, since its 
generality is limited by the importance of the observa- 
tions. (26 ref.) —J. A. Lücker. 

11697. Volle, F. O. & Spilka, B. (Denver Gen- 
eral Hosp. Colo.) La expresion de hostilidad y 
la variación de presión arterial producida por la 
tensión. [Expression of hostility and the variation 
of arterial blood pressure produced by stress.] Re- 
vista Mexicana de Psicologia, 1964, 1(4), 338-343. 
Investigated the blood pressure changes of normal 
individuals categorized as intrapunitive or extra- 
punitive under stress, and without it. The Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study and the Siegel Manifest Hostility 
Scale were used to select college students to form 
2 extreme groups differing in their punitive outlets. 
Delayed auditory feedback of own speech was the 
stressor. The results of this study do not support 
the hypothesis that the direction of expression of 
hostility is significantly related to variations of blood 
Pressure induced by laboratory stress.—D. TT 
Schuster. 


NUTRITION 


11698. Gaymon, William E. (Temple U.) 
Amounts of calcium intake at different age lev- 
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els: Its effect upon a learning task and suscepti- 
bility էօ audiogenic Dissertation bg 
stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1358. —Abstract, 

11699. Van Steenkiste, J. (Faculty Sci, Paris, 
France) Contribution à l'étude des différences 
d'appétence alcoolique de deux races de rats de 
laboratoire. [A contribution to the study of dif- 
ferences in the tendency to consume alcohol in two 
strains of laboratory rats.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1964, 56(3), 457-458.— Fluid intake was studied in 
Wistar and London Black rats. Ss received water, 
10% alcohol, and sweet white wine (10% in alcohol), 
each for 10 days in that order. The only significant 
strain differences to occur were more dilute-alcohol 
SEN and increased diuresis, by Wistar rats.—C. J. 
Smith, 


Generics & Benavion 


11700. Fox, H. M. et al. (721 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) Psychophysiology of monozy- 
gotic male twins. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(5), 490-500.—Mean urinary 17-hydroxy- 
corticosteroid and 17-ketosteroid levels, observed in 
18 individual male Ss, were compared with observa- 
tions on 9 pairs of monozygotic male twins. Psycho- 
logical observations included a series of tape-recorded 
interviews and a Rorschach. The twins as a group 
had lower 17-hydroxycorticosteroid values but higher 
17-ketosteroid values. By means of a discriminant 
analysis, an equation was constructed which would 
distinguish twins from nontwins on the basis of 
steroid patterns. An unusually high or an extremely 
low level of 17-hydroxycorticosteroid was character- 
istic of many of the twins and rarely seen among the 
individual ՏՏ. It was not, however, characteristic 
of all the twins. The psychological adaptation to 
the twinship corresponded to contrasting steroid 
patterns. (40 ref.)—JAMA. 


11701. Fraser, G. R. Association of congenital 
deafness with goitre (Pendred's syndrome). An- 
nals of Human Genetics, 1965, 28(3), 201-249.— 
Study of 207 families in Great Britain and Ireland 
which included 334 affected individuals led to esti- 
mates of population frequency (0.000075), of gene 
frequency (0.008) and mutation rate (56 per million 
loci per generation). Recessive inheritance is con- 
firmed. Highly assortative mating patterns in the 
deaf produce pedigrees with admixtures of other 
types of congenital deafness. Although the auditory 
and the thyroid lesion are both pleiotropic effects 
of the same abnormal gene (in homozygous condi- 
tion), very wide variation in the severity of both 
lesions were found. Pendred’s syndrome contributes 
a numerically important share of the congenitally 
deaf, The biochemical nature of the metabolic error, 
and the history of the syndrome are discussed. Data 
on 186 sibships and a 5 page bibliography are in- 
cluded.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


11702. Moran, P. A. P. (Australian National U., 
Canberra) Class migration and the schizophrenic 
polymorphism. Annals of Human Genetics, 1965. 
28(3), 261-268.—Several theories concerning the 
mode of heredity for schizophrenia are examined on 
the basis of data from Book, from Slater and from 
British information on social class differences in rates 
of admission to hospitals. The class differences in 
admission rates must reflect differences in gene fre- 
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morphism without heterozygote advantage if differ- 
ential inter-class migration are assumed.—S. G. 
Vandenberg. 

11703, Moran, P. A. P. (Australian National U., 

— H WS Gen k T 5, 28 
An of Human Genetics, « 

(3), 260-272.—Goodman's data on the maternal age 
distribution of 297 schizophrenics in 2 London hos- 
pitals are reanalyzed. 2 theories were used to gener- 
ate hypothetical age distributions: (a) Schizophrenia 
is due to a random mutation during the period be- 
tween the oe of the mother and the conception 
of the child which became schizophrenia, and (b) 
Schizophrenia is due to the accumulation of n random 
mutations during this period. Neither fit the observed 
distribution. To obtain a maternal age effect of the 
kind observed it may be necessary to assume that the 
abnormal gene will not manifest itself until another 
event takes place, such as for instance, the accumula- 

ion of toxic byproducts of normal metabolism.—S. 
G. Vandenberg. 

11704. Schlesinger, Kurt. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Genetic and biochemical determinants of 
alcohol preference and alcohol metabolism in mice. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2071-2072— 
Abstract. 

11705. Siegel, P. B, acm e R. E, & Folsom, 
E.F. (Virginia P ic Inst.) Genetic varia- 
tion in the crow of adult chickens. Behaviour, 
1965, 24(3-4), 229-235.—Crows were timed from 
76 Athens-Canadians and White Rocks "to develop 
reliable criteria for measuring the crows of cocks and 
to determine if these aspects of crows were heritable, 
The duration of crowing was found to be a highly 
repeatable characteristic inherited in a quantitative 
manner. Significant differences were found between 
breeds for duration of crows. . . ams of 
crows demonstrated that the various components of 
a crow were similar among crows from single in- 
dividuals but varied widely among individuals. V. 
M. Ginsburg. 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 


11706. Bryden, M. P. (U. Waterloo, Canada) 
Tachistoscopic recognition; handedness, and cere- 
bral dominance. Neuropsychologia, 1965, 3(3), 
1-8.—20 left- and 20 right-handers were given a 
dichotic listening test and a tachistoscopic recognition 
test. On both tests, right-handers were significantly 
more accurate in identifying material presented to the 
right side, while left-handers failed to show any con- 
sistent left-right differences. Left-handers showed a 
significantly greater variance in laterality scores on 
the dichotic listening task than did right-ħanders. A 
group of 4 familial left-handers were more left- 
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dominant on both tasks than were the other left — 
handers, There was, however, no significant correla- 
tion between laterality scores on the 2 tasks. The 
results suggest that performance on both tasks is 
related to cerebral dominance, but that this must be 
viewed as having several components, rather than 
being a unitary process —JAMA. 
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11707, Berkson, Gershon. (Illinois State Pediat- 
ric Inst.) Eye m responses to one or two 
stimuli, Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 422-425.—Eye fixations on 
a stimulus window by infant chimpanzees declined in 
the minute following stimulus presentation. The de- 
cline was sharper when the stimulus was presented 
alone than when it was presented with another equiv- 
alent stimulus. This difference was related to a 
higher number of fixations occurring initially in the 
2-stimulus case. A single empty box was viewed 
less than 1 with objects in it, and this difference was 
a result of fewer and perhaps longer fixations on the 
objects. Presentation and removal of an alternative 
stimulus did not increase fixations on one that had 
already been presented.—Journal abstract, 

11708. Carr, W. J., Loeb, L. Տ., & Dissinger, M. 
L. (Temple U.) Responses of rats to sex odors. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(3), 370-377.—Reactions to odors from 
Pe Du and nonreceptive female rats were observed 
in 29 sexually experienced males, 24 naive males, and 
23 castrates. X experience and odor preference 
tests took place in S’s home tage. Experienced males 
preferred receptive female odor over nonreceptive 
female odor (p < .001), but naive males and castrates 
showed no preference. In another experiment, reac- 
tions of 29 sexually experienced and 30 naive females, — 
% of each group receptive and 16 nonreceptive, to 
odors from normal and castrated males were observed, 
Experienced and naive-receptive females preferred the 
normal male odor (ք Հ .05), but the naive-nonrecep- 
tive females showed no preference.—Journal abstract. 

11709. Collins, L. Glenn. (Mental Health Res. 
Ds E e Comments on “need 

ites and acivity": A critique. Psychological Bul- 
letin, 1965, 64(1), 80--Ճ note on the paper by 
Baumeister, Hawkins, and Cromwell (1964) to point 
out the risk inherent in relying on secondary sources. 
These reviewers Stated that copulation by the male 
rat does not result in decreased activity levels and 
cited Morgan and Stellar (1950) as support for this 
statement. The relevant Paragraph in Morgan and 
Stellar refers to an experiment by Stone and Barker 
(1934) which does not support the reviewers’ state- 
ment.—Journal abstract, 


11710. de Toledo, Leyla, & Black, A. H. (Me- 
Se 9 for recording Pear 
n . Jou the E. i aly- 
sis of Behavior, 1965, 819 18118—U % d 


ordinary sleep ( characterized by high. i 
gh-amplitude, low- 
frequency EEG. waves) was significantly. lower than 
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that required to wake them from “activated"” 
(characterized by regular 6-8 cps EEG waves).— 
Journal abstract. 


11712. Falk, John L., & Haas, Walter O. (U. 
Michigan) The control and recording of 
force. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1965, 8(3), 195-197. 

11713. Fallon, Daniel. (U. Virginia) Eatom- 
eter: A device for continuous recording of free- 
feeding behavior. Science, 1965, 146(Whole No. 
3672), 977-978.—Minor modifications of a commer- 
cially available food cup permit automatic recording 
of a rat’s contacts with common dry food. It is thus 
possible to measure the frequency and duration of the 
“meals” that rats take over extended periods of time, 
and, in conjunction with existing devices for meas- 
uring drinking, to record contingencies between eat- 
ing and drinking.—Journal abstract. 


11714. Friedman, S. B., & Ader, R. (U. Roch- 
ester Med. Cent.) Parameters relevant to the ex- 
perimental production of “stress” in the mouse. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(1), 27-30.—“The 
interactions between an unconditioned noxious stim- 

, ulus (electric shock) and a conditioned stimulus 
(light) were systematically investigated in mice (180 
females), utilizing change in body weight as a quanti- 
tative manifestation of ‘stress.’ Merely moving mice 
from standard laboratory cages to experimental cages 
resulted in a significant decrease in weight gain. 
Mice subjected to periodic shock preceded by a stim- 
ulus light lost a greater amount of weight during the 
observation period than mice subjected to any of the 
other experimental conditions.. G. Shipman. 


11715. Hahn, William W. (Washington U.) 
Resistance to stress in the rat as a function of 
differential housing and prior experience. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2065.—Abstract. 


11716. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) 
Acquisition and retention of conditioned fear dur- 
ing different stages in the development of mice. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(3), 439—442.—No difference was found in 
acquisition of a conditioned fear response in mice 
14-59 days of age; older Ss showed only slightly supe- 
rior performance on a retention test at 10 weeks. 
Despite this, a curvilinear relationship occurred be- 
tween age at treatment and subsequent emotionality 
in an open field. The data from this and a previous 
study suggest that although classical and instrumental 
conditioning may be factors involved in early treat- 
ment later behavior studies, their effects are approx- 
imately constant from the end of the 2nd week of life 
to maturity. This would imply that the “critical- 
period effect" is due to a differential effect on general 
arousal caused by treatment at different ages, rather 
than to differences in conditioning.—Journal abstract. 


11717. Logan, Frank A. (Yale U.) The free 
behavior situation. Nebraska Symposium on Mo- 
tivation, 1964, 12, 99-134.—Data are presented on a 
Series of studies where rats were able to control the 
amount of food and/or water they received daily by 
varying their work output (much as a piece-worker 
in a factory controls his income). The terms of the 
experiments (weight of bar, number of bar presses 
required, and size of reward) were manipulated by. E. 
The interdependence of hunger and thirst on varying 
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schedules are discussed in detail and formulas of the 
Hull-Spence type are presented. Comments on the 
paper by E. R. Hilgard and E. L. Walker follow the 
presentation of the theory.—J. M. Havlena, 

11718. Malott, Richard W., & Cumming, Wil- 
liam W. (Columbia U.) A note on hogenic 
polydipsia. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 241- 
242.— Water drinking behavior of albino rats was 
studied as a function of 2 schedules of food reinforce- 
ment and 1 schedule of shock avoidance. Consider- 
able water drinking occurred concurrently with the 
food reinforced response but none with the shock 
avoidance response. This difference might be at- 
tributed either to the use of food instead of shock or 
to the presence of timing behavior in conjunction 
with the food schedules but not the shock schedules.— 
Journal abstract. 

11719. McGaugh, James L., & Cole, James M. 
(U. California, Irvine) Age and strain differences 
in the effect of distribution of practice on maze 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 253-254. 
—Young and old rats of the S, and S, strains were 
trained on a Lashley III maze with 30 sec. or 30 
min. intertrial intervals, All Ss except the young S, 
edd pa cines better with the longer intertrial in- 
terval. The findings are considered in terms of age 
and strain differences in memory storage processes.— 
Journal abstract. 

11720. Menzel, Emil W., & Draper, William A. 
Effects of size and shape of aperture upon visual 

loration by rhesus monkeys. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 581-589.—The amount of time 
that adult rhesus monkeys (N = 10) looked out from 
an enclosed box through a circular peephole increased 
with diameter of aperture and decreased with thick- 
ness of aperture. ioices between 2 holes were 
similarly a function of differences in diameter. With 
rectangular apertures, the horizontal extent was more 
important than the vertical extent in maintaining 
looking. Throughout 5 experiments the crucial vari- 
able seemed to be the effective area of the available 
visual field or fields—Journal abstract. 

11721. Nelson, J. E. (Ս. Queensland, Australia) 
Vocal communication in Australian flying foxes 
(Pteropodidae; Megachiroptera). Zeitschrift fiir 
Tierpsychologie, 1964, 21(7), 857-870.—Spectro- 
graphic analysis of field and laboratory recordings 
of the vocalizations of Pteropus poliocephalus are 
described and compared with some calls of Pteropus 
gouldi and Pteropus scapulatus. Mother-young, ago- 
nistic, reproductive, alarm and feeding vocalizations 
are described.—T. Verhave. 

11722. Povar, M. L., & Salk, Ք. (Brown Ս.) 
A device for measuring fluid intake by primates. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1965, 8(3), 187-188. 

11723. Schaefer, Halmuth H. Interspecies com- 
parison of response elements. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 31.—Abstract. 

11724. Seiden, L. S., Thieme, Georg, & Ander- 
son, Ivan. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) A simplified 
apparatus for the reliable delivery of shock in 
animal experiments. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1964, 77(4), 652-653.—Shock is often de- 
livered to the feet of an experimental animal through 
an electrified grid. It is possible for the animal to 
avoid or escape the shock. A solution to this prob- 
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inexpensi 1 
basic instrument is a current distributor which 
sists of a rotating cylinder divided into 2 parts. 
Because of wide insulating gaps and a low self- 
capacitance, the apparatus may be used for wor 
with potential in excess of 1 kv.—R. D. Nance. 

11725. erome, & Gordon, 
(U. Delaware) radoxical sleep: 


about 33% of the total sleeping time. Cats which 
were deprived of paradoxical sleep, by being awak- 
ened at its onset, required an increased number of 
awakenings on successive days of deprivation in 
order to prevent paradoxical sleep. On the Ist day 
of recovery after deprivation, when sleep was not 
experimentally interrupted, the paradoxical phase 
occupied 53% of the total sleeping time—Journal 
abstract, 


11726. Thiessen, D. D., and McClearn, Gerald 
E. (Scripps Clinic & Res. Found., La Jolla, Calif.) 
Thirst աի. alcohol preference օք inbred strains 
of mice. Journal of Comparative & er 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 436-438—C57BL and 
RIII inbred strains of mice responded to 23-hr total 
fluid deprivation with reduced preference for 10% 
solution of ethanol in water, when both alcohol solu- 
tion and tap water were presented daily for 1 hr. in 
a 2-bottle choice situation. Restoration of lost body 
fluid, either by allowing 24 hr. ad-lib choice between 
alternative solutions or by intraperitoneal injection 
of Ringer’s solution, partially restored the preference 
for alcohol of C57BL mice but did not increase the 
preference for alcohol for RIII mice. Avoidance of 
ethanol, a dipsogenic drug, is considered an adaptive 
avoidance response in conditions of thirst. Avoid- 
ance once provoked is more permanent for RIII Ss 
and is possibly additionally augmented by stressful 
manipulations—Journal abstract, 

11727. Wagner, Mahlon W. (U. Massachusetts) 
The effects of age, weight and experience on rela- 
tive sugar preference in the albino rat. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 243-244—This study 
examined the effects of weight, age and experience 
on relative sugar preference and satiation. Albino 
rats were given 6 hr/day of free choice between a 
125 and a 25% 1 55 solution for 14 days. The 

Eroups were given this experience at ages 8 wk., 
12 wk. and 16 wk. Although body weight signifi- 
cantly affected absolute intake of sugar solutions, 
age alone produced no differences in preference or 
differential effects from experience. For all groups 
the 14 day period served to clarify their preference 
as the animals ingested progressively more of the 
25% glucose solution and correspondingly less of 
the 121567, solution—Journal abstract. 


11728. Wagner, Mahlon W. (U. Massachusetts) 
Effects of two stressors on speed of preference 
shift for sugar solutions in the albino rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
59(3), 442-446.—Effects of 2 Stressors, environ- 
mental temperature and group living, upon sugar 
preference were examined.  Fructose and glucose 
solutions of varying concentrations were presented 
to the animals simultaneously. Glucose preference 
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was facilitated as fructose decreased in relative sweet- 
ness, in cooler environmental tem tures, and in 
group living conditions. Journal abstract. 


11729. Wa, , Mahlon W., Green, Kenneth F., 
& Manley, yron B. (Ս. Massachusetts) Paired 


method for measurement of 

preference in squirrel monkeys. Science, 1965, 
148(Whole No. 3676), 1473-1474.—The glucose 
preference of 4 squirrel monkeys was determined by 
presenting 5-, 10-, 20. 30-, and 40% solutions ac- 
cording to the paired comparison method. Scaling 
of the data for the amounts of each solution con- 
sumed yielded a preference function which increased 
monotonically with the concentration of the solutions. 
—Journal abstract. 


11730. Wong, Roderick. (Northwestern U.) 
Wheel-running as a function of degree of con- 
finement, incentive for activity, and degree of 
food deprivation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 656.—Abstracts. 


11731. Wright, John H. (U. Virginia) Modi- 
fications in the rat’s diurnal activity pattern as a 
function of opportunity for reinforcement by 
ingestion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 463-465.—In Exp. 1 rats 
received quinine-contaminated food during the dark 
portion of the diurnal cycle. Greater suppression of 
dark-hour intake occurred for rats receiving .10% 
quinine than for rats receiving .05% quinine. How- 
ever, greater increases in dark-hour wheel running 
occurred for the .05% group than for the. 10% group. 
In Exp. 2 rats received food during light hours and 
were deprived during dark hours; the opposite was 
the case for a 2nd group. Wheel running increased 
over successive periods of free feeding and decreased 
over successive periods of deprivation. The results 
suggest that level of wheel running under experi- 
mentally imposed deficit conditions is determined 
See by reinforcement history—Journal ab- 

act. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


11732. Rensch, B. (Münster, Westf.) Die Blat- 
trolltatigkeit der Raupe von Striglina scitaria 
(Thyrididae) und eines anderen tropischen 
Schmetterlings. [The leaf-rolling activity of cater- 
pillars of certain Indo-Australian butterflies.] Zeit- 
schrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(1), 6-14.—The 
leaf-rolling and cutting activity performed by cater- 
pillars of the butterfly Striglina scitaria (Thyrididae) 
and another unknown species is described and ana- 
lyzed.—T. Verhave. 


11733. Tinbergen, N. (Zoological Inst., Oxford, 
England) Von den Vorratskammern des Rot- 
fuchses (Vulpes vulpes L.). [Concerning the 
caches of the red fox.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsycholo- 
gie, 1964, 22(2), 120-149 —The burying of eggs of 
Black-headed gulls (Larus ridibundus L.) by red 
foxes ( Vulpes vulpes L.), their subsequent retrieval 
as well as their reaction to fake caches were investi- 
gated.—T. Verhave, 


11734. Walther, F. R. Verhaltensstudien an der 
Grantgazelle (Gazella granti brooke, 1872) im 
Ngorongoro-krater. [Observations of the behavior 
of the Grant gazelle.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsycholo- 
gie, 1964, 22(2), 167-208.—Extensive field observa- 
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tions of Grant Gazelles (Gazella granti Brooke, 
1872) in the Ngorongoro-crater of Tanganyika are 
reported.- T. Verhave. 

11735. Walther, F. R. Einige Verhaltensbeo- 
bachtungen an Thomsongazellen (Gazella thom- 
soni Günther, 1884) im  Ngorongoro-krater. 
[Observations of the behavior of Thomson's ga- 
zelles.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1964, 2107) 
871-890.—Extensive field observations of Thomson's 
Gazelles (Gazella thomsoni Günther, 1884) in the 
Ngorongoro crater of Tanganyika are reported and 
compared with other horned ruminants.—7. Verhave. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


11736. Boyd, Harry S. Jr. (U. Oklahoma) 
Early social experience and later trainability in 
the border collie. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 620-621.—Abstract. 

11737. Boyles, Wiley R. Jr. (Ս. Tennessee) 
The effects of changes in early environment in 
subsequent problem-solving behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 638.—Abstract. 

11738. Boyles, Wiley R., Black, Roger W., & 
Furchtgott, Ernest. (U. Tennessee) Early ex- 
perience and cardiac responsivity win the female 
albino rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 447-449.—Manipulation of 
the home cage environment early in life, whether 
by restriction or enrichment, affected rat’s heart 
rate (HR) responsivity to white noise but not 
“basal” rate at the age of 200-210 days. Ss exposed 
to the differential environment when 45-65 days of 
age showed significantly smaller decrements in HR 
75 Ss exposed when 24-44 days of age—Journal 
abstract. 


11739. Fischer, Gloria J., Campbell, Gary L., & 
Davis, W. Marvin. (U. Oklahoma) Effect of 
ECS on retention of imprinting. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 
455-457.—The permanent retention characteristic of 
imprinting has been supported both by naturalistic 
and experimental observation, 11 imprinting were 
simple conditioning, however, retention would be 
expected to show impairment following treatment, 
such as ECS, known to produce impaired retention in 
rats for various types of learning. 12 hr. Vantress 
chicks were imprinted, then administered 1 or a 
series of 9 sham ECS, or ECS at suprathreshold 
intensity for convulsion. At 48 hr. Ss were tested 
following parent and strange models, with order 
varied. There was much greater following of the 
parent model (retention), and even greater following 
occurred if initial testing was with the strange 
model. Retention was significantly impaired by a 
series, but not a single ECS.—Journal abstract. 


11740. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., 
Raleigh, N. C.) Imprinting in relation to parental 
and species identification by avian neonates. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(3), 345-356.—Parentally naive ducklings 
and chicks exhibit a marked preference for the 
parental call of their own species which is highly 
resistant to change by learning or by prior experi- 
ence with parental calls of other species. Existence 
of an auditory perceptual mechanism for supra- 
individual identification of species in parentally naive 
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ducklings and chicks would seem to greatly reduce 
likelihood of birds’ becoming imprinted to species 
other than their own in the normal course of events 
in nature, though visual learning of species charac- 
teristics can certainly take place in the context of 
this preference. Thus, imprinting would seem to 
play an important though supporting role in direct- 
ing avian neonate's social activities toward members 
of its own species under natural circumstances, (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 


11741. Křeček, Jiří. The time of weaning and 
water metabolism. Prague, Czechoslovakia: SZdN, 
1962. 133 p. Babakova sbirka, 28.—The weaning 
period is a time of large changes in the physiology 
of infant rats, similar to the period of birth. These 
are related to the mode of life of the infant animals, 
their environment, which changes considerably as 
the young become independent of the mother, Pre- 
mature weaning interferes with the natural develop- 
ment of this relationship between the infant rat and 
its environment, 1է makes itself felt by both an 
immediate change in the physiological processes of 
the infant animal and by the fact that changes occur, 
the results of which become apparent later in life. 
CAL. 


11742. Meyers, William J. Effects of different 
intensities of postweaning shock and handling 
on the albino rat. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 106 (1), 51-58.— Adult exploration and avoid- 
ance- learning tests assessed the effects of various 
handling and shock treatments shown, in a suppli- 
mentary experiment, to differ in severity. ed 
and low-shock groups significantly exceeded the con- 
trol level of exploration. Avoidance learning, par- 
ticularly the performance of the controls, was influ- 
enced by order of test administration. It is proposes 
that the results showed an inverted U-shaped relation 
between prior treatment intensity and adult-explora- 
tion performance.—Author abstract. 


11743. Schutz, F. (Max-Planck Inst, W. Ger- 
many) Sexuelle Prágung bei Anatiden. [Sexual 
imprinting in mallard duck.] Zeitschrift für Tier- 
psychologie, 1965, 22(1), 50-103.—A distinction is 
made between imprinting of the following-reaction 
and the sexual reaction. The experiments were made 
under normal environmental conditions, adult animals 
were tested in free-choice situations. Imprinting of 
the 2 reactions differed with regard to the sensitive 
period as well as to the actual time necessary for 
imprinting to occur. The adaptive value of sexual 
imprinting was demonstrated.—T. Verhave. 


11744. Thiessen, D. D. Sensory regulation of 
open-field activity in mice: Visual stimulation and 
discontinuous development. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(11), 317-318—Wabbler-lethal mice tested 
daily typically show a drop in open-field activity 
around 15 or 16 days of age. This drop is often 
preceded by opening of the eyes and can be delayed 
but not eliminated by running the mice under non- 
visual conditions. RIII/Crgl, DBA/2] and C57BL/ 
10J inbred strains also show a discontinuous devel- 
opment of open-field activity, not necessarily corre- 
sponding to eye opening. It is suggested that total 
sensory influx tied to the maturation of multiple 
sensory modalities controls this response.—Journal 
abstract. 
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Donald P. Charles J. 
Ա den W. 4 Federspiel — 
K t of general activity and 


measure 
արարը behavior. Perceptual Motor Skills, 
1 20(2), 445-451.—Housemice of 5 strains were 
tested repeatedly in a runway apparatus so arranged 
that both dimensions of gross activity could be meas- 
ured. Exploratory performances showed the ex- 
EIS decline both within and among days oí testing. 
the other hand, general activity did not decrease 
among days. Morcover, the magnitude of correla- 
tion between the 2 behaviors was minimal except for 
one strain. These data are construed as definitive 
in establishing the separateness of the 2 categories 
of gross activity: general activity and exploratory 
behavior. Moreover, these data indicate that maze 
learning drug response differences reported for these 
strains cannot be explained by differences in activity 
variables.—Journal abstract. 
11746, Grodsky, Milton A. (Emory U.) An 
analysis of we behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2064-2065.—Abstract, 


11747. Johnston, William A. (Washington State 
U.) The effects of environmental size, complex- 
ity, and confinement on of escape 
and exploration. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(3), 2067-2068.— Abstract, 


11748. eie Eliane. (U. Brussels, Belgium) 


111. The effect of wer PES š 
mouse: 111. ect 

Behaviour, 1965, 24(3-4), 318-325. 

—Virgin females were presented with a baby mouse, 

and observations were made on licking, nest-building, 

retrieving, 3 the lactation. position. The 

Վ 


trials with a l-day old baby, 
by a trial with a 10-da ae. 
building declined, but recovered 
stimulus.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


p> yrs, gar ized reflexes: III. echanism 
of activa 9E flo contrer beer 
23—Th 


taneous specialized activities appearing in rats after 
the 20th day of age are natural motor reflexes with 
conditioned reflex afferentation—CML, 


11750. Stutinsky, Fred, & Terminn, Yolande. 
(Faculty Sci., Strasbourg, France) Les iras 
nerveuses du réflexe d'éjection du lait chez la 
ratte. [The neural pathways of the milk-ejection 
reflex in the rat] Journal de Physiologie, 1964, 
56 (3), 443-444.— Bilateral hypothalamic lesions de- 
stroying the posterior hypothalamic area and the 
periventricular gray are followed by disappearance 
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of the rat's maternal behavior and suppression of 
the milk-ejection reflex. To investigate further the 

hways involved, nipples on 1 side were removed 

ore pregnancy. After pregnancy the growth of 
the litter (reduced to N = 5) was followed for sev- 
eral days, then a unilateral lesion was done on either 
the ipsi- or contralateral side. These unilateral 
lesions did not suppress the milk-ejection reflex, thus 
leading to the conclusion that the pathway is either 
both crossed and uncrossed, or that part oí the path- 
way has a double decussation.—C. J. Smith. 


11751. Weitzman, E. D. et al. (Albert Einstein 
Coll. Med.) Cyclic activity in sleep of Macaca 
Mulatta. Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(5), 463. 
—Cortical and depth EEG and eye movements were 
studied during 30 nights (180 hr.) of undisturbed 
sleep in 5 monkeys. A short term periodic pattern 
of activity occurred in all the monkeys for all the 
nights, consisting of the alternation of a high voltage, 
slow wave, spindle EEG stage unaccompanied by 
REMs, with a low voltage, fast frequency, and REM 

of sleep. The mean duration of this short term 
period was 47 21 min. The REM stage of sleep 
occupied 20% + 4.5% of the total sleep time and 
had a mean duration of 7 ՀԷ 4 min. A positive: corre- 
lation was found between the duration of the REM 
and the duration of the following nonREM sleep 
periods.—JAMA, vt 


11752. Wimer, Richard E. 
im Lab., 


Բ : 3 bar pressing for 
light, and investigation of a changed region of the 


upon the specific test situation, it could be concluded 
that increas 


common variable. None of the currently formulated 
theories concerning relation of level of central 


11753. Winn, H. E., Lasmon, M., & Roberts, N. 
(U. Maryland) , Sun-compass orientation by par- 
rot fishes. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1964, 
21(7), 798-812 —A field study of sun navigation 
and homing behavior of the rainbow parrot fish 

Carus guacamaica) and the purple parrot fish 
(Scarus coelestinus). Sexually mature individuals 
“utilize the sun at times in their homing activity . . . 
immature individuals and certain adults acted quite 
differently. T. Verhave. 


(Max-Planck-Inst. Seewiesen 
W. Germany) Laboratory 
observations on the aggressive behavior of some 
butterfly fishes (Chaetodontidae). Zeitschrift fiir 
Tierpsychologie, 1964, 22(2), 226-236.—Species rec- 
ognition and aggressive behavior of various species 
of butterfly fishes (Chaetodontidae) were studied 
under laboratory conditions —T. Verhave. f 
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11755. Ader, R., & Friedman, S. B. (Ս. Roches- 
ter) Social factors affecting emotionality and 
resistance to disease in animals. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(2), 119-122.—"7" litters of 
Sprague-Dawley rats were permanently separated 
from their mothers at 15 days of age. 5 control 
litters were weaned at the usual time of 21 days. At 
45 days, animals were inoculated with Walker 256 
carcinsarcoma cells. Mortality rate in the early- 
separated animals was significantly greater than that 
in the controls. These data increased the generality 
of the previously reported findings of an increased 
susceptibility to disease (gastric ulcers) in pre- 
maturely weaned rats.“ IV. G. Shipman, 


11756. Ashida, Sachio. (Ս. Michigan) Food 
intake and acquisition of maze learning as a func- 
tion of the experimenter. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(9), 245-246.—Although the results were not 
statistically significant, a group of rats trained by a 
naive E showed (a) less food intake, (b) greater 
loss of body weight, and (c) fewer trials to learn 
a maze. However, the maze running time of the 
naive E's rats was significantly slower than that of 
the other E’s rats—Journal abstract. 


11757. Bell, R. W., Drucker, R. Ք., & Woodruff, 
A. B. (Northern Illinois U.) The effects of pre- 
natal injections of adrenalin chloride and d-am- 
phetamine sulfate on subsequent emotionality and 
ulcer-proneness of offspring. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(9), 269-270.—20 pregnant female rats 
were each given 1 injection of (I) 1.5ce/kg body 
weight of a 1:1000 solution of adrenalin chloride, 
(2) 3.0mg/kg body weight of a 0.9mg/1.0ce solu- 
tion of d-amphetamine sulfate, or (3) 1. Sccykg 
body weight of distilled water. Injections were 
administered intraperitoneally either between 6 and 9 
days post-conception, during which time the fetal 
stomach and intestine are developing, or between 
12 and 15 days post-conception. Following normal 
Tearing, offspring were subjected to immobilization 
stress, with pre- and post-measures of emotionality, 
following which they were assayed for ulcers. The 
results indicate modified emotionality as a function of 
the prenatal treatments, and a significantly higher 
frequency of ulceration in those Ss whose mothers 
had been injected with adrenalin at the time of the 
fetal stomach development.—Journal abstract. 


11758. Burchard, John D. (U. Nebraska) Ap- 
Proach-avoidance conflict theory and the displace- 
ment of aggression. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 609.— Abstract. 


11759. Frisch, O. V. (Zoologischen Inst. Tech- 
nischen Hochschule Braunschweig, W. Germany) 
Versuche über die Anderungen der Herzfrequenz 
von Tieren bei psychischer Erregung. [Changes 
in electrocardiograms of animals due to external 
Stimuli.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22 
(1), 104-118.—Electrocardiograms were recorded in 
free-moving toads, turtles and dogs with the elec- 
trodes attached to their bodies. Changes due to 
various external stimuli are described—T. Verhave. 


11760. Green, Phillip C. (Michael Reese Hosp., 


Chicago, Ill.) Influence of early experience and 
age on expression of affect in monkeys. Journal 


39: 11755-11763 


Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(1), 157-171.—To 
study the relative contribution of differing early 
experience and chronological status on the expression 
of affect in monkeys, Ss were divided into maternally 
reared adult and juvenile groups, respectively, a 
maternally separated juvenile group, and a visually 
deprived juvenile group. Following training in an 
approach-ayoidauce test situation, responses of Ss to 
10 sets of “fear” stimuli, representing animal forms, 
and differing internally in degree of realism, were 
evaluated. All Ss showed increased affect with in- 
crease in stimulus realism, which affect remained 
stable over successive exposures of stimuli, Mater- 
nally reared Ss showed more aggressive behavior 
toward stimuli than did dark-reared and maternally 
separated Ss, with juveniles showing more fear 
responses than adults. Maternally deprived and 
visually deprived Ss showed only moderate reaction 
to stimuli, their behavior Suggesting a chronically 
debilitating level of affect. Sex differences were 
observed in the adult group on one measure—threat— 
in which females ibited greater lability of re- 
sponse than males, Differences among groups were 
attributed to early experience and maturation — 
Author abstract, 


11761. Hull, C. D., Garcia, J., & Cracchiolo, Ք. 
(California State Coll., Long Beach) ge 
temperature changes accompanying sexual activ- 
ity D dn male rat. Science, 1965, 149( Whole No. 
3679), 89-90.—Cerebral temperature was continu- 
ously recorded in male rats during sexual activity. 
The temperature showed a persistent increase in the 
presence of females and a relatively brief, rapid in- 
crease during sexual intromission. Cerebral tem- 
perature may be usable as a sensitive measure of 
immediate and persisting motivational effects of 
transitory and long-term conditions of stimulation. 
—Journal abstract. 


11762, Hutchinson, R. R, Ulrich, R. E, & 
in, N. H. Effects of age Mp ry e 
on the pain-aggression reaction. Jow of Com- 
Perales & Paynolopicnl Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 
365-369.—Aggression was induced between pairs of 
rats by means of foot shock. The pain-agression 
reaction was found to be a function of age and several 
age-related factors: reduced androgen levels pro- 
duced by castration reduced aggressiveness; reduc- 
tion of social interaction by isolation reduced aggres- 
sion; with socially isolated Ss, a prolonged history 
of pain-induced aggression resulted in extreme 
aggressiveness. Thus, aggressive contact may be 
the critical factor in a history of normal social 
interaction leading to increased aggressiveness. That 
socially isolated Ss did display aggression, however, 
indicates that pain-elicited aggression is principally 
an unlearned reaction —Journal abstract. 


11763. Ishii, Iwao. (U. Tokyo, Japan) The 
relative strength of hunger and thirst drive and 
their inter-drive interaction. Japanese Psychologi- 
cal Research, 1965, 7(1), 28-37.—To investigate the 
inter-drive interaction effect between hunger and 
thirst drives, first the relative strength of the 2 kinds 
of drives were explored by comparing the various 
combinations of the 2 simultaneously. The technique 
of drive discrimination learning was used, and a 
total of 30 rats were tested in Y-maze. Then the 
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bases of interspecific ag- 
gression between rats and mice.) Journal de Physi- 
erte, 1964, S6(3), 384.—Bilateral lesions in the 

or interruption oí pallidal con- 
ished feeding behavior in rats, but only 
temporarily inhibited interspecific aggressiveness, 
which therefore is not based on hunger. Bilateral 


interruption of am loh lamic fibers abol- 
ishes jon, while section of the stria terminalis 


is without effect.—C. J. Smith, 
2 of experience wih emotion provoking 


on water 


shock outside the 


used. 3 Aud fatty acid) 
reserve, as amount of free 
acids measured in the blood the adminis- 


sensitive to nutritional mani 
such as d and refeeding, than էօ — 
manipulations.— V. G. Shipman. 


11768. Wickler, W. (Max-Planck-Inst., W. Ger- 
many) Zur Biologie und Ethologie von Ecsenius 
bicolor (Pices teleosei, blenniidae). Concerning 
the biology and ethology of ecsenius bicolor, a teleost 
fish.] Zeitschrift fiir Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(1), 
36-49.—The behavior and mood-dependent color 
change of ecsenius bicolor (Pisces teleostei, blen- 
niidae) are described.—T. Verhave. 
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11769. Behar, Isaac; Cronholm, James N., & 
Loeb, Michel. (USA Med. Res. Lab., Ft. Knox, 
Ky.) Auditory sensitivity of the rhesus monkey. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(3), 426-428.— Under comparable conditions, 
free-field behavioral auditory thresholds were ob- 
tained from 4 simian Ss at 16 frequencies and from 
Z human Ss at 14 frequencies. Human thresholds 
were generally slightly lower through 4 kc., while 
above that the simian thresholds were lower. The 
rhesus monkey retains good sensitivity up to at least 
31.5 ke.—Journal abstract. 


11770, Benoit, O., & Thomas J. (Salpetriére 
Hosp. Paris) Cycle d'excitabilité des aires visu- 
elles au cours des états de veille et de sommeil. 
[Excitability cycle of the visual areas during states 
of 127 and of sleep.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1964, 56(3), 288-289.—Cats were chronically im- 
planted with stimulating electrodes in optic chiasm 
and lateral geniculate, and recording electrodes on 
visual areas 1 and 2. The excitability cycle of the 
cortex during various states of vigilance was as- 
sessed from the amplitude of the initial positive 
component of the evoked potential. Ss were run in 
darkness. Visual 1 is refractory at 50 msec, then 
returns slowly to normal in both sleep and waking. 
Visual 2 has a similar curve during wakefulness, but 
during slow-wave sleep there is an early facilitatory 
peak at 8-15 msec, and a 2nd at 35-50 msec. The 
striate area is thus more strictly subject to a precise 
mechanism of recuperation.—C. J. Smith. 


11771. Bishop, Lewis G., & Starke, Lawrence. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Pupillary response 
of the screech owl, Otus asio. Science, 1965, 
148(Whole No. 3678), 1750-1752.— The latent pe- 
riod of constriction in the owl is only 14 that in the 
human, and the latent period of dilatation is about 

to that in the human. Similarly, the rise time 

of constriction in the owl is much faster than that 

in the human. The owl system has the character- 

istics of a low-band-pass filter. The owl’s frequency 

response is over an octave lower than that of the 

— but its phase lags are shorter. Journal ab- 
ract. 


11772. Boudreau, James C. (Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Stimulus correlates of wave activity in the supe- 
rior-olivary complex of the cat. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 37(5), 779- 
785.—Wave activity in response to tonal stimuli was 
recorded in the superior-olivary complex of anesthe- 
tized cats. A rapid and a slow phase of adaptation 
were observed. The intensity-amplitude curves were 
found to approximate power functions, with an aver- 
age exponent of 0.34 for an 800-cps stimulus. The 
e functions for stimuli between 200 
and 2400 cps tended to form families of curves with 
maximum amplitudes between 500 and 1000 cps. 
Some factors inducing variability were discussed in 
detail. Comparison of superior-olive activity with 
8th-nerve activity as described in published reports 
suggested that auditory information is transmitted 
through the cochlear nuclei to accessory nucleus in 
essentially an unmodified form.—Journal abstract. 


11773, Brown, Kenneth T., & Watanabe, Ko- 
suke. (U. California, San Francisco) Neural state 
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of adaptation between the receptors and 
nuclear layer of retina. Science, 
148(3673), 1113-1115.—The local i 
of the monkey retina is recorded by i 
microelectrodes. Observations of the late receptor 
potential, isolated by selective clamping of the retinal 
circulation, show that when the retina is light- 
adapted by repetitive stimulation, the amplitude of 
the receptor potential is only slightly reduced over 
a slow time course. The reduction in amplitude of 
the b-wave is much greater and occurs much more 
rapidly. Thus there is a neural stage of adaptation 
between the late receptor ուտ) and the generation 
of the b-wave by cells of the inner nuclear layer 
Journal abstract. 

11774. Curran, Charles S. & Thomas, Randal 
H. (Merck Inst. Therapeutic Res, West Point, 
Pa.) Apparatus for 1 ce-threshold deter- 
mination in animals. Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, 1965, 55(6), 727-728.—A simple appa- 
ratus for determining luminance thresholds in animals 
is described. A General Electric electroluminescent 
lamp is used as the light source, since its luminance 
can be varied over many decades electrically while 
its spectral distribution remains invariant. Խ- 
minance of էհօ lamp is varied over a 7-decade range 
in logarithmic increments by an add-subtract-type 
stepping switch. Programmed pulses to the — 
increase the luminance; animal responses provide 
pulses to reduce luminance. A method of calibrating 
the light source with an Aminco photomultiplier 
microphotometer is described.—Journal abstract. 

11775. Davidson, Arnold B. (Temple U.) Effect 
of intracranial stimulation on auditory threshold 
in rats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1354- 
1355.—Abstract. 

11776. Gilbert, Gregg A., & Kaplan, Gale ԷԼ 
A wide band frequency auditory test system for 
use with primates. USAF ARL TR No. 65-5, 11 p. 
In order to verify and extend data in the area of 
hearing, particularly that of primates, a system was 
developed which allowed for auditory testing in the 
frequency range of 40 cps to 40,000 cps without any 
extraneous cues to the test S. These frequencies were 
generated with either of 2 transducers (both driven 
by a precision oscillator), using tones ranging from 
40 to 20.000 cps with an electrodynamic high fidelity 
headphone, and tones of 10.000 to 40.000 cps 
driving a small condenser microphone as a loud- 
Speaker. The voltage signal from the oscillator to 
a transducer was turned on or off with an electronic 
Switch which eliminated any "click" that would be 
transmitted with the tone—USAF ARL. 

É dd Maller, Owen. (U. Illinois) age d Jo 
ypothalamic and/or dietary obesity on 
preferences in rats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1362-1363.—Abstract. 

11778. Mouret, J., Jeannerod, M., & Jouvet, M. 
(Faculty Med., Lyon, France) Sur les mécanismes 

es mouvements des yeux au cours de la phase 
paradoxale du sommeil chez le chat. [Eye move- 
ment mechanisms during the paradoxic phase of sleep 
in the cat.] Journal de Physiologie, 1964, 56(3), 
412-413.—The angular velocity of eyemovements 
during the paradoxic phase of sleep differs from that 
of saccadic movements during wakefulness in cats. 
A number of measures have been developed to quan- 


inner 
1965, 


39: 11774-11783 


tify this and other comparisons, and significant differ- 
ences were found, It is concluded that the REMs 


of take origin in the Si h other brain 

2 the ազա dist . J. Smith, 
11772. „ J. M. et al. (1708 Aiken Ave. 

Cleveland) tal t of vision in a 


(Macaca Mulatta). Archives 


primate 
of Kat 1005. 73(5), 674.—Postnatal vis- 
ual acuty were established in the Rhesus 
monkey from birth to adult levels in relation to the 


maturational `: * the — and cortical KR 
eet and in t hological de- 
velopment fovea, the area of highest visual 
acuity and sensitivity in man and the diurnal 
primates. inimum rable visual acuity levels 


11780. Palen, G. F. 


(U. Waterloo) 
cues in the visual cliff of 
Journal 


JFF 
out-of-focus placed directly under glass, 
ie, at 5 from the chicks. Chicks 


EE 
i: 
iun 


evidence against Shinkman's focusing cue theory of 
cliff avoidance and favor motion parallax as 
critical eue. Journal abstract, 

11781. Polidora, V. J. (U. Wisconsin) Stimu- 
lus correlates of visual pattern discrimination by 
monkeys: Sidedness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(2), 461-469.--14 7 monkeys 
2-choice simultaneous visual pattern discrimination 

provide estimates 


F 


11782. Roberts, Shephed K. (Temple U.) Pho- 
toreception and entrainment of cockroach activity 
rhythms. Science, 1965, 146(Whole 3672), 958- 
959.—In the cockroach there are 2 distinct sets of 
photoreceptors—the compound eyes and the ocelli— 
which may function as a sensory input whereby cir- 
cadian locomotor rhythms are entrained by environ- 
mental light cycles. Surgical removal of the ocelli 
did not interfere with normal entrainment, but cov- 
ering over the compound eyes effected a loss of 
entrainment.—Journal abstract. 


11783. Siqueland, Einar R. (U. Washington) 
An experimental modification of preference. Dis- 
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3⁄2: 11754-11797 
aristona Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1566-1367 —.Ab- 
strat. 
11784. Wi „ Jonathan G. Auditory dis- 
1 of monkeys. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(4), 227-254.-- 
A review of M prr — degeneration, and 
electrophysiologi studies of the thalamourtical 


auditory system of the monkey. The relation of the 
auditory cortex to behavior, the effect of prefrontal 
lobe lesions on auditory discrimination, and the 
effects of other lesions in discussion. (71 ref.)— 
J. A. Vernon. 


LEARNING 


1178S. Alekseeva, Լ A. Slozhnye dvigatel'nye 
lennyi razdrazhitel’ v usloviiakh 
"proizvol'nol" deiatel'nosti. [Com 


lex delayed 
motor res under conditions of "voluntary" 
activity.) Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 


1965, 15(2), 345-350 —To investigate the motor 
activity of 1 dog and 3 cats emerging into the inhibi- 
tory of a delayed response after the períorm- 
ance of elaborated “voluntary” scratching move- 
ments. The nature of this motor activity consisting 
in the reproduction of scratching movements was 
determined by the complexity of the functional struc- 
ture of the delayed Underlying the mechanism 
determining the appearance of these movements dur- 
ing the inhibitory stage is the positive induction from 
the areas of the cerebral cortex.—4. Cuk. 
11786. Allen, James N. 
The influence 4 satiability on learning 


in two different tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1349-1350.— Abstract, 


(Michigan State U.) 


n 
€ , mature and old rats. 5 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25 (1), 612.— Abstract. 


11788. » Karl C. (U. R 
Corley i Dëst Genre The 


specific responses of the nervous system to flicker 
d learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 

(3), -2063.— Abstract. 

11789. Essman, Walter B. (Queens Coll. Ci 
Lë New York) Retrograde amnesic effect ot 
a seizure on the reversal of a maze 
response. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 
501-504.—2 groups of mice were given acquisition 
trials followed by reversal training in a water maze. 

Experimental Ss were convulsed with a single audio- 
Eenic seizure immediately following the last reversal 
trial 50% of the latter Ss showed retention of the 
initial response, but retrograde amnesia for the 
reversed maze habit. Control Ss all showed retention 
of the reversed response. The data tend to support 
the conclusion that audiogenic seizure is partially 
effective in disrupting the consolidation of the mem- 
ory trace.—Journal abstract, 

, 11790. Freedman, P. E. (U. Iowa) Habitua- 
tion of alternation behavior. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 69(6), 613-617.—Alterna- 
tion behavior of rats in a 2-alternative maze was 
investigated in 2 experiments. Neither number of 
immediate prior exposures nor the presence of choice 
were found to be significant variables. However, 
brightness was shown to be an important factor in 
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establishing a "chance" performance criterion. The 
demonstration that alternation habituates over trials 
was considered in respect to its effect on learning 
theory.—Journal abstract. 


11791. Fried, Robert. (Rutgers-State U.) The 


11792, Gleitman, Henry; Steinman, Fredda, & 
Bernheim, J հ W. (Ս. Pennsylvania) Effect 
of prior en ek upon retention օք fixed- 
interval performance in rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 
461-462.—To test the hypothesis that retention decre- 
ments of fixed-interval performance (assessed by 
ratio of responses made during Ist half of interval to 
number made during entire interval) are due to 
proactive inhibition arising from pretraining on 
CRF, 55 rats were trained on a FI-1 schedule with- 
out any pretraining. 2 groups were trained simul- 
taneously and tested either 24 hr. or 25 days after 
training. Group 3 began training 25 days later and 
was tested 24 hr, after training to control for differ- 
ences in age and in exposure to the drive schedule. 
Contrary to the hypothesis, longer retention interval 
led to a rise in Ist-half ratios when compared to 
either control group. Journal abstract. 


11793. Isgrig, Frederick A. (U. Arkansas) Ef- 
fects of variation in stimulus-reinforcement cor- 
relation on operant discrimination and secondary 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 
2066-2067.— Abstract. 


11794. Jenni Roger D. U. Colorado) 
Modification a maze learnin i rats by post- 
trial injections of atropine orp ostigmine. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1360.— Abstract. 

11795. Kirk, Kathleen L., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll) Probabili -learning by the 
turtle. Science, 1965, 148( Whole No. 3676), 1484— 
1485.—Tested in a 2-choice situation, the painted 
turtle, Chrysemys picta picta, shows random proba- 
bility-matching in visual problems and in confounded 
visual-spatial problems, but only maximizing or 
nonrandom matching (reward-following) in spatial 
problems. The results are compared with those of 


pre ome on fish, bird, and mammal.— 


11796. Liss, Seymour, Տ. (U. Kansas) The 
effects of stimulus conditions, duration of train- 
ing, and reward on runway performance. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2069.— Abstract. 


11797. McDowell, A. A & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(Ս. Texas) Learning mechanisms in response 
shift learning set to nonrewarded cues. 
of Genetic Psychology, 
male and 6 female rhesus monkeys were trained for 


64 — 70 On response-shift learning set to nonrewarded 
cues. 


taneously to avoid nonrewarded cues and to approach 
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cues occurring in temporal contiguity with non- 
rewarded cues.—Author abstract. 

11798. Meeker, Michael R. (San Jose State 
Coll.) Changes in post-trial fixation 
created by previous experience. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 2(9), 267-268.—1 electroconvulsive shock 
(ECS) administered at various times after a learn- 
ing experience was used to evaluate the completeness 
of post-trial fixation at several times subsequent to 
learning. The susceptibility of traces to ECS de- 
creases only after an extended period, but once the 
decrease is initiated complete protection occurs rap- 
idly. This interval of trace susceptibility is modified 
by past experience, which suggests that a neuro- 
logical interaction occurs between previous memories 
and experience currently being processed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11799, Stachnik, Thomas J. (Michigan State U.) 
A habit strength analysis of the relationship be- 
tween response effort and resistance to extinction. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1369-1370.— 
Abstract. 

11800, Tenen, S. S. (C. Pfizer & Co., Groton, 
Conn.) Retrograde amnesia from electroconvul- 
sive shock in a one-trial appetitive learning task. 
Science, 1965, 148 (Whole No. 3674), 1248-1250.— 
Rats deprived of water were placed, for 4-min ses- 
sions, into a chamber containing a hole in 1 wall. 
After several sessions the number of times these rats 
explored the hole markedly decreased. Rats given 
access to water at the hole for a brief period ex- 
plored the hole more frequently than controls, when 
they were tested later. This increase in hole explora- 
tions was abolished when the water reinforcement 
was followed by electroconvulsive shock but not 
when followed by foot shock.—Journal abstract. 

11801. Winograd, Eugene; Cohen, Perrin S., & 
Cole, Brett K. (Columbia U.) Frequency and 
latency measures of the generalization of punish- 
ment. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 321-322. 
—Punishment of rats was programmed to 1 of 5 
click stimuli varying in repetition rate while a VI 
schedule was in effect to all stimuli. Gradients of 
median response latency, failures to respond, overall 
rate, and corrected rate with latency subtracted were 
compared for the last nine sessions . The different 
measures were highly correlated.—Journal abstract. 

Conditioning 

11802. Bruner, Alfred. (Indiana U.) Investi- 
gations of the properties of the unconditioned 
stimulus in classical conditioning of the nictitat- 
ing membrane response in the albino rabbit. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 638-639.—Abstract. 

11803. Corning, William Christi. (U. Roches- 
ter) The effect of classical conditioning on nu- 
cleic acid quantity and metabolism in planarians. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2026-2027— 
Abstract, 

11804, Hendry, Derek P., & Van-Toller, C. (U. 
Maryland) Alleviation of conditioned suppres- 
sion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59(3), 458-460.—During 39 sessions 
of conditioned suppression training, the US intensity 
for 6 rats was 2 mA and for 6 others 1 mA for 24 
sessions, then 2 mA for 15 sessions. Initial sup- 


39: 11798-11808 


pression was followed by recovery of responding 
during CS and intervening control periods. Control 
response rate was not affected by US intensity, but 
rate during CS was. The less severe suppression 
with 1-mA US was maintained after US intensity 
was increased to 2 mA. Suppression ratios showed 
faster recovery over the Ist 24 sessions with 1-mA 
US and the higher level of recovery was retained 
under 2-mA ՍՏ intensity, With 1-mA US an ac- 
celeration of response rate followed CS onset.— 
Journal abstract, 


11805. Keehn, J. D. (Washington State U.) 
T ral alternation in white rat? Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 
8(3), 161-168 —4 white rats were reinforced after 
15 then 45 then 15 then 135 (or 5) responses to a 
bar under a single exteroceptive stimulus condition. 
3 came to make long pauses before the longest ratio 
in the schedule but not before any of the others. 
4 other rats were reinforced after ges response 
chains each made on 2 bars. The Ist chain was 
FRSFRS for all Ss, the second FR5FR40 for 2, and 
FR40FRS and FR20FR5 for 1 S each. Ss rein- 
forced on schedule mix (chain FRSFRS chain 
FRSFR40) both paused longer after the Ist than 
after the 2nd chain relatively carly in training. 
Later, the S reinforced on mix (chain FRSFRS 
chain FR40FR5) also paused longer after the Ist 
chain, but pauses of the 4th S were equally short 
after both dees, When the ratios in the 2nd chain 
were reversed the 2 Ss now reinforced on mix (chain 
FRSFRS chain FR50FR5) paused much longer after 
the Ist chain, but the other 2 paused only slightly 
longer after the Ist than after the 2nd chain.—Jowr- 
nal abstract. 


11806. Paus այան M. M. 898 
refleks i pervaia uslovnaia dvigatel’ reaktsiia. 
[Orienting reflex and the first motor CR.] Zhurnal 
— — Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(2), 303- 
310.—Some researchers extend the term orienting 
reflex (OR), by which Pavlov implied a response 
to a novel situation, also to movements directed to 
the source of stimulation, but not extinguished even 
after a multiple reinforcement. This study investi- 
gates these movements and compares them with the 
OR. The motor reactions resemble only super- 
ficially the OR, actually they are CRs and have 
another biological significance —A. Cuk. 


11807. Kiriléukova, V., & Antal, J. The effect 
of noise on conditioned reflexes in rats. civitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(2), 183. 


11808. Kolosova, T. E. K kharakteristike pos- 
ledeístviia ot ugasheniia odnostoronnikh i dvus- 
toronnikh uslovnykh refleksov. [After-effect of 
extinction of unilateral and bilateral CRs.] Zhurnal 
Vxsshei. Nervnot Deiatel nosti, 1965, 15(2), 332- 
338. ՏՏ were 3 dogs whose ducts of the parotid 
salivary glands and symmetrical areas of the tongue 
glands were exposed by means of the Abuladze 
method. Unilateral CRs were elaborated using as 
reinforcement the stimulation of the tongue by a 
HCI solution. Unilateral positive CRs and URs 
leave behind unilateral foci of latent excitation, thus 
determining the nature of the subsequent response, 
Extinction of unilateral and bilateral reflexes pro- 
duces latent after-effect foci similar to those of 
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latent excitation appearing after unilateral positive 
reflexes —A, Cuk. 

Lyon, David O. (Indiana U.) Condi- 

i. in : as a function of 


ine beha Dissertation Ab- 
— fos 25(1), 649— Abstract. 


11810. McLa William A. (Florida State 
U.) Further — wt interstimulus in- 


° 
response irradiation. Disseriation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 650.—Abstract. 

11811, Shirkova, G. I. — U., USSR) 
g perenosa ka. | n ! — 
mogo navyka. [Physiological m - 
nisms of the so-called habit transfer.] Zhurnal 
ee, ege Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(2), 374- 

in motor responses of various forms were 
elaborated in 9 monkeys as reactions to complex 
visual and auditory stimuli, made up օք successive 
com , the last of which was reinforced by 
fi After the extinction of individual links of the 
chain responses, Ss proved capable of transferring 
a certain functional state (inhi itory) from 1 chain 
reflexes to others in a strict correspondence to 
the spot of the extinguished link—A. Cuk. 

11812, Smith, Orville A., & Stebbins, William 
C. (Ս. Washington) Conditioned blood and 

rate in monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 432-436.— 
Molded plastic flow sections were implanted on the 
terminal aorta of 6 monkeys and the connecting wires 
brought through the back to an ultrasonic flowmeter. 
The Ss were then trained in a classical delayed con- 
ditioned response paradigm. 2 stimulus lights օք 
different colors were randomly presented to the ani- 


mal for a 56-sec. period; 1 light was followed by 
nothing, the other by a brief electrical shock. Con- 
ditioned increases in heart rate and blood flow were 


demonstrated. Discrimination was shown in 5 of 


11813. Syrenskii, V. I. Analiz vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel'nosti zhivotnogo pri օտհշհլ metodiki 
situatsionnykh 8 Հան "d 


and the organism in the course of motor conditioning 

activity in animals, A relationship was shown to 

exist between the signal meaning of the CS and the 

epia and temporal intensification of the ՍՏ.-- 
. CUR. 


11814. Tighe, Thomas J. (Darmouth Coll.) 
Effect of overtraining on reversal and extradi- 
mensional shifts. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(1), 13-17.—32 rhesus monkeys 
Were trained to criterion in a Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus to respond to 1 dimension օք a 
2-dimensional discrimination task and then to respond 
either to the previously negative stimulus (reversal 
shift—RS) or to the previously irrelevant dimension 
(extra-dimensional shift—EDS). 1⁄4 of the Ss were 
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given the discrimination shifts immediately 
reaching criterion in the original discrimination, 
while the other 14 received 200 training trials beyond 
criterion before undergoing the discrimination shifts, 
EDS was accomplished significantly faster than RS 
by both the crtierion and the overtrained Ss. Over- 
training had no effect.—Journal abstract. 


11815. Voevodina, N. N., & Volkova, V. D. 
Action exerted by low doses of Schizanda Chinen- 
sis upon conditioned orientation reflexes in intact 
and irradiated dogs. Pharmaceutical-Medical Jour- 
nal, 1965, 2, 135-137.—Low doses oí Schizanda 
Chinensis in intact dogs will tend to improve the 
unfolding of conditioned orientation reflexes. In 
irradiated dogs, the same effect is noted with doses 
of 0.5 mg/kg. If a single introduction of Schizanda 
Chinensis in amounts from 1 to 100 mg/ kg are given 
to irradiated dogs, disturbances of conditioned orienta- 
tion reflexes occur—O, I. Jacobsen. 


Discrimination 


11816. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (Ս. California) 

timination reversal, extinction, and acquisi- 

tion after different amounts of training. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2059.— Abstract. 


11817. Brown, W. Lynn; McDowell, A. A., & 
Robinson, E. M. (U. Texas) Discrimination 
learning of mirrored cues by rhesus monkeys. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(1), 123- 
128.—3 control and 7 whole-body irradiated monkeys, 
female survivors of an exposure to nuclear radiations 
that took place more than five yr. earlier, served as 
Ss. All Ss were first trained to retrieve visible diced 
apple impaled randomly on the eye screw of one of 
two identical pieces of nylon cord. Next they learned, 
beyond the .001 significance level, the mirror dis- 
crimination of the baited cord from the nonbaited 
cord. Lastly they learned, beyond the .005 signif- 
icance level, the mirror discrimination of color cues 
placed over the baited and nonbaited eye screws of 
the cords—Author abstract, 


11818. Butter, Charles M. (U. Michigan) Ef- 
fective stimuli for pattern discrimination in mon- 
keys. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 325-326.— 
Rhesus monkeys were trained and tested for pattern 
equivalence in an operant situation and in a Wiscon- 
sin General Test Apparatus (WGTA). In the 
operant situation, Ss’ utilization of specific stimulus 
features varied, while the WGTA cue utilization was 
more consistent between Ss. These differences in 
cue utilization were attributed to stimulus-response 
relationships. Journal abstract. 


11819. Catania, A. Charles. (New Vork U.) 
Interocular transfer of discriminations in the 
Pigeon. Journal 
Behavior, 1965, 8(3), 147-155.  Pigeons with 1 eye 


tensities, colors or forms of stimuli located in front of 
the beak. Each discrimination transferred to the 
„even when previous training with the 
covered eye included the reversa] of the tested dis- 
crimination. Pigeons also were able to learn condi- 
tional discriminations in which appropriate respond- 
eye was covered.—Journal 
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11820. Chisum, Gloria T. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Transposition as a function of the number of test 
trials. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59(3), 419-421.—42 female hooded 
rats were trained to discriminate between 2 stimuli, 
and then tested for transposition on pairs of stimuli 
which were varying distances from the training stim- 
uli, Ss that failed ot transpose immediately did so as 
testing under nondifferential reinforcement continued. 
The results agree with the adaptation level interpreta- 
tion, but do not agree with an S-R or a relational 
interpretation.—Journal abstract. 


11821. Coate, W. B., & Gardner, R. Allen. 
(Wellesley Coll.) Sources of transfer from orig- 
inal training to discrimination reversal. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 94-97.—104 
white rats were trained on 2 simultaneous discrimina- 
tion problems; Problem A was presented on 3 out of 
4 trials, Problem B on 1 out of 4 trials. % the Ss 
were reversed on Problem A and 16 on Problem B. 
Whether reversed immediately after reaching cri- 
terion on Problem A or after overtaining on Problem 
A, groups that were reversed on Problem A per- 
formed significantly poorer than controls that were 
treated identically except that they were reversed on 
Problem B instead of Problem A. Also, a source of 
transfer was identified that could account for a posi- 
tive effect of overtraining trials on discrimination 
reversal under some conditions.—Journal abstract. 


11822. Cross, Henry A., & Brown, Larry T. 
(Texas Technological Coll.) Discrimination re- 
versal learning in squirrel monkeys as a function 
of number of acquisition trials and prereversal 
experience. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 59(3), 429-431.—Following 3 dif- 
ferent amounts of experience in an object-discrimina- 
tion situation, 18 squirrel monkeys received 64 dis- 
crimination reversal (DR) problems, each contained 
6 or 18 initial discrimination trials and 1 of 4 single- 
Object, information-trial conditions: none (No), 
positive (P), negative (N), mixed (M). Each in- 
formation condition consisted of 4 trials given from 
the center foodwell under reversal reward conditions. 
Experience did not influence DR. DR following 6 
trials was superior to performance after 18 trials; 
P, N, and M conditions led to better DR performance 
than the No condition; N condition facilitated per- 
formance significantly more than P condition. Re- 
sults were interpreted as supporting and extending 
evidence for the primary role of avoidance learning 
in discrimination performance.—Journal abstract. 


11823. Duncan, C. J., & Sheppard, P. M. (U. 
Liverpool, England) Sensory discrimination and 
its role in the evolution of Batesian mimicry. Be- 
haviour, 1965, 24 (3-4), 269-282.—Chickens were pre- 
sented randomly with dark green water and 5 levels 
of pale green water. 9 were given a strong shock and 
9 a weak shock when they drank the dark green. The 
strong shock group showed coarser discrimination 
and gave a curve resembling a quantal effect, unlike 
the weak shock group. Mimicry may evolve grad- 
ually, rather than by a single mutation. With severe 
consequences for the predator, “there .is minimal 
selective advantage in improving mimicry beyond 
a certain point; however, if the consequences are 
mild, selective advantage continues to operate until a 
perfect resemblance is produced."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


39: 11820-11828 


11824. Fowler, Robert L. (U. Tennessee) Mag- 
nitude and delay of reinforcement in spatial dis- 
crimination learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 641-642.— Abstract. 

11825, Gardner, R. Allen, & Coate, W. B. (Wel- 
lesly Coll.) Reward versus nonreward in simulta- 
neous discrimination. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 69(6), 579-582.—The procedure of 
a 2-choice discrimination was varied in 2 ways. 
Under M + conditions, 60 rats were trained on 
problems in which SA varied from trial to trial 
while the same S— was presented on every trial. 
Under M — conditions, 60 additional rats were trained 
on problems in which S — varied from trial to trial 
while the same S + was presented on every trial. 
Performance was poorer under the M + condition 
than under the M — condition, indicating that reward 
for choices of a specific Տ + was a more critical de- 
terminant of discriminative performance than was 
nonreward for choices of a specific S —.—Journal 
abstract. 


11826. Hearst, Eliot. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Stress-induced breakdown of an appteitive dis- 
crimination. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1965, 8(3), 135-146.—Rats trained to 
discriminate between S and S4 for food reinforce- 
ment showed marked impairments in this discrimina- 
tion when strong, unavoidable shocks occurred at the 
termination of a third stimulus. The predominant 
feature of this impairment was a supernormal rate of 
unreinforced (S4) behavior. Shocks delivered with- 
out exteroceptive warning also led to a discriminative 
breakdown. The effect was a direct function of shock 
intensity. When behavior was strongly suppressed 
in the third stimulus by response-correlated shock 
(“punishment”), instead of unavoidable shock, break- 
downs were only temporary; as soon as responding 
recovered from its overall suppression, discriminative 
performance returned to normal. The discriminative 
deterioration may be interpreted as an emotional by- 
product of frequent aversive stimulation, but ac- 
cidental contingencies could also have played a role. 
—Journal abstract. 


11827. Kawachi, Juro. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Ef- 
fect of previous perceptual experience of specific 
three-dimensional objects on later visual discrim- 
ination behavior in rats. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(1), 20-27.—2 experimental groups 
of rats were reared in environments with 2 white 
globes 4 cm in diameter and 2 white equilateral tri- 
angular pyramids 5 cm in side in or outside the living 
cages, at the age ranging between 30 to 90 days in 
Exp. I and 30 and 75 days in Exp. II. Those animals 
of the 2 groups were superior in learning to dis- 
criminate between the same stimuli as ones exposed 
previously to the control animals reared in an en- 
vironment without those stimuli. But there was no 
significant difference between these 3 groups in learn- 
ing to discriminate between the horizontal-vertical 
stripes which were not exposed in the early environ- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

11828. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Discrimination learning of mirrored 
cues by normal and previously irradiated male 
rhesus monkeys. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 106(1), 177-181.—5 control and 4 whole-body 
irradiated male survivors of chronic exposure to fast 
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11834. Baum, Morrie. (U. Pennsylvania) Re- 

learning of an avoidance response as a fune- 
of prior conditioning and fear extinction. 
logy, 1965, 19(2), 85-03. 


trained to avoid shock in 
avoidance box by running from Side A into 
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—Journal ebstrect, 1 ` 

1835. M Lillien Earl. (Ս. Southern 
11831. Stettner, Laurence J. (Stanford U. The Mississippi) The effect of dual 1 rein- 
- 1 E an two schedules of intermittent re- 
reinforcement. inforcemen avoidance conditioning. Disserta- 

Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 2811), 653 ana ent. tion Abstracts, 1964, SC, Ce en 
atroct, 11836. Melvin, Kenneth B., Martin, R. Chris, & 
11832. Sutherland, N. s. Mackintosh, N. J. & Parson, Gary. (U. Alabama) Delayed extinction 
Mackintosh, ^ dis- of escape responses: A parametric study. Psycho- 
octopus: The effects of pretraining nomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 247-248 —5 groups of 
along different dimensions. Jowrmal of Genetic 7 rats each were subjected to delay periods of 1, 6, 18, 
Perchology, 1965. 106(1), 1-10.—16 octopuses were . or 162 min. betus ent last trial of shock-escape 
trained and tesetd in 3 Stages. In Stage I, 1 group raining and the initial trial of extinction. Median 
learned a size discrimination, the a shape dis- number of trials to extinction was a negatively ac- 
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solved in terms of both shape and size differences, speeds over trials.—Journal tract 
In Stage III. transfer tests were given with the same 11837. y: Karl 


i , Pickenhain, L. & Klingberg, թ. 
no differences in Marx U., Leipzig, Germany) Behavioral and 
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trophysiological c avoidance of 
conditioning to light in rat. Eleetre- 
eucephalogrophy & Clinical legt 1965, 
11441, 464-476.—In 9 freely rats chron. 


wi 
bca!ly implanted epidural electrodes, vior, 
tion. motion, electrocorticograms, visually 
tentials and after discharges were recorded yd na 
avostsnce conditioning to flash series, Habituation to 


experimental situation and the CS were initially ob. 
tained. Changes in behavior and ical 
parameters could be grouped into 3 occur- 
ring phases: phase of disturbance, adapta. 
tion, and phase of well adapted vior, The be- 
havior and electrophysiological parameters associated 


with each phase are presented. I. C. Johnson, 

11838. Rescorla, Robert A., & LoLordo, Vincent 
M. (U. Pennsylvania) Inhibition of avoidance 
behavior. Journal of Comparative & Ph 
Prychology, 1965, 59(3), 406-412.—Conditions for 
establishing stimuli which inhibit conditioned fear 
reactions are demonstrated in 3 experiments, Dogs, 
trained in a shuttle box to avoid shock on a Sidman 
avoidance schedule, received Pavlovian fear condi- 
tioning involving the presentation of tones and shock 
in various temporal relations. Subsequently, these 
tones were presented while S performed the avoidance 
response. Stimuli preceding shock in ; 
increased rate of avoidance; Pavlovian d 
and discriminative inhibitors depressed it. A stim- 
ulus whose presentation was "contrasted" with that 
of shock depressed the avoidance rate. These findings 
imply that inhibitory as well as excitatory Pavlovian 
processes are involved in fear conditioning.—Jowrnal 
abstract, 

11839. Smith, Nelson F. (Princeton U.) Ef- 
fects of interpolated learning on retention of an 
escape response in rats as a function of age. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1368-1369.— 
Abstract. 

11840. Storms, Lowell ԷԼ (Ս. California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of punishment on instrumental 
behavior in two strains of rats. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), x e 

11841. Ulrich, Roger Ք, Brierton, Gay 
Mabry, John H., & Stachnik, Thomas J. (Illinois 
Wesleyan U.) A ագե» day ince ses- 
sion. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1965, 8(3), 157-160.—A single * 
Dawley rat was subjected to an extended discrim- 
pared Dies session fo cies a for 
over hr (43 days). longest possible 5 
free interval that the Š eould obtain without respond- 
ing was 5 min. Since the S did not sleep through 
Shock, all resting or sleeping was i at 
least once every 5 mim. by either a response or a 
shock. Neither the experimental (avoidance) animal 
nor a 2nd animal which received all shocks mot 
avoided by the Ist, gave any e of ill effects 
rom the protracted session.—Journal abstract. 

11842. Werthein, George A. (Stanford U.) 

erformance interactions in multiple avoidance 
Schedules. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1371.— Abstract. 


Reinforcement 


11843. Azrin, N. H., Hutchinson, R. R., & Mc- 
Laughlin, R. (Anna State Hosp., Illinois) The 


39: 11538-11847 
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water reinforcement. Science, 1965, 148( Whole No. 
3675), 1357-1359.—3 ways in which electrical, intra- 
cranial reinforcement is reputed to differ from con- 
ventional reinforcement were tested in an experiment 
which equated the form of the responses being rein- 
forced and the response-reinforcement relation. 4 
groups of rats performed instrumental or consumma- 
tory responses reinforced by intracranial reinforce- 
ment or sugar. In no comparison did the kind of 
reinforcement produce a difference, but in every com- 
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parison the kind of response reinforced did 

a difference. It is inferred that reputed differences 
between intracranial reinforcement and conventional 
reinforcement are artifacts —/ournal abstract. 


Richard A USN A EE Con ee 

ISN Ai ent., ns- 
ville, Pa.) i la t under a variable 
ratio schedule and uent extinction. Journal 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
25, 392-398.—Compared with other schedules, 
both means and variabilities of lever displacement by 
rats under a VR-5 schedule were high. The finding 
that displacement distribution in VR correlated with 
extinction distributions supported an hypothesis of 
Schoenfeld. As a function of the ordinal number of 
the press following a reinforcement, no behavioral 
pattern emerged. No tendency to repeat a reinforced 
response existed, but there was, initially, a tenden 
to repeat a nonreinforced response. A number of dif- 
ferences between VR-5 and FR-5 behavior not dis- 
cernible from rate measure were noted.—Journal ab- 
tract. 


11849. Hogan, Thomas W. (U. Arkansas) 
Light change as a reinforcer for bar pressing in 
mice. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2066.-- 
Abstract. 

11850. Kirkpatrick, Dwight Ք. (Rutgers-State 
U.) The effects of amount and percentage of rein- 
forcement and goal box size on conditioning and 

ion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 
2068-2069.—A bstract. 


11851. Kleban, Moron H. The effects of three 
different types of punishment on performance of 
albino rats. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
106(1), 15-21.—To study the effect that 3 different 
aperiodic punishment ratios had on the resistance to 
extinction of a previously learned consummatory re- 
qe All 3 groups evidenced response fixation, but 

tre were no significant differences found among the 
3 intermittent-escape groups. The findings do not 
support the proposed consistency of environmental 
expectation. An explanation is offered as to the ef- 
fect on running responses of limited avoidance, 
avoidance, intermittent escape, and escape schedules. 
Author abstract. 


11852. Ludvigson, H. Wayne, & McHo: James 
H. (U. T. , Southwestern Med. Sch.) ege 
engendered avoidance” reconsidered. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(11), 323-324.—48 female rats re- 
ceived 120 rewarded trials in a 15-ft runway to fur- 
ther investigate the phenomenon of a slow decline in 
response vigor following the growth of response 
strength at the outset of training. Contrary to a pre- 
vious assumption, delay of reward appeared unneces- 
sary for the effect, since a zero- delay group also 
showed the decline. A delay imposed anterior to the 
goal did, however, depress response vigor approach- 
ing the delay, but the depression was constant over 
trials, Delay imposed in the goal box had little 
effect on performance—Journal abstract, 


11853. Malott, Richard W., & Cumming, Wiliam 
W. (Columbia U.) A note on multiple schedules 
of IRT reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(9), 259-260.—Data were obtained with rats on 
the effects of interresponse time (IRT) contingent 
reinforcement of the lever press response using sched- 
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ules in which 2 intervals of reinforced IRTs were 
associated with 2 different stimulus light intensities 
(S* values) and reinforcement was withheld in the 
presence of an intermediate intensity (S-). When 
the reinforcement intervals were the same for the 
2 S' values, the response rates were essentially the 
same for all 3 stimulus intensities; however when the 
reinforcement intervals were different, the res 

rates in the presence of S- were sometimes inter- 
mediate and sometimes lowest. The height of the 
mode of teh IRT distributions was consistently lowest 
for the distributions obtained in S-.—Jowrnal abstract, 


11854, Malott, Richard W., & Cumming, Wil- 
liam W. (Columbia U.) Interresponse time rein- 
forcement: Transition and steady states. P. 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 257-258.—4 schedule 
of reinforcement was used in which reinforcement 
was delivered to only those responses with associated 
interresponse times (IRTs) falling within a pre- 
scribed temporal interval. For each oí 3 different 
groups of rats, a different value was used for the 
lower bound of the reinforcement interval. In all 
cases, the width of the interval was equal to the lower 
bound. This schedule was put into effect following 
regular reinforcement of all IRTs. The probability 
of short IRTs, and the mode and interquartile range 
of the IRT distributions were computed as a function 
of the number of sessions exposure to the IRT rein- 
forcement schedule. 


11855. Marx, Melvin H., McCoy, Donald F., & 
Tombaugh, Jo W. (U. Missouri) Resisance to 
extinction as a function of constant delay of rein- 
forcement. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 333- 
334.—2 pairs of experiments are reported in which a 
constant 20-sec delay of reinforcement produced 
markedly increased resistance to extinction, These 
results severely strain theoretical efforts to relate the 
delay-extinction phenomenon to the partial reinforce- 
ment effect and suggest the necessity of an inde- 
pendent interpretation—Journal abstract. 


11856. McCain, Garvin. (Arlington State Coll.) 
Partial reinforcement with a small number of ac- 
quisition trials: Pretraining and acquisition. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 2(9), 249-250- 1 group of 
rats received 4 trials with 50% reinforcement, another 
group received 100% reinforcement, a 3rd group re- 
ceived no reinforcement. The usual PRE was ob- 
tained; in addition, the 100% group was more re- 
sistant to extinction than the 3rd group. The use of 
a small number of acquisition trials was considered 
both as a technique and in relation to some aspects of 
the frustration hypothesis. Journal abstract. 


11857. Meltzer, Donald; Maxey, George C., & 
Merkler, Norman L. (Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) 
The effect of delayed reinforcement on DRL con- 
ditioning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 331- 
332.—4 albino rats were trained to depress a lever on 
à DRL schedule. Reinforcement was delivered 10 
Sec. after a correct response. A tone immediately fol- 
lowed a correct response. The Ss learned the DRL 
performance by reducing initially long IRTs rather 
than increasing initially short IRTs as is usually the 
ce Mi reinforcement is not delayed.—Journal 
abstract. 


11858. Melvin, Kenneth B, Jr. (U. Florida) 
Escape learning and "vicious circle" behavior un- 
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der partial and continuous reinforcement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 650-651.—Abstract. 


11859. Morrison, Delmont C. (U. Washi ) 
Age and conditions of light deprivation and light 
satation as variables in the reinforcing effect of 
light stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1323.—Abstract. 

11860. Schneider, Allen M. (Indiana U.) The 
interpolation of continuous reinforcement and the 
partial reinforcement effect. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 651-652.— Abstract. 


11861. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U.) Re- 
sponse rates of monkeys (Macaca Mulatta) under 
varying conditions of sucrose reinforcement. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 59(3), 378-384.—Concentrations of sucrose 
solution ranging from 10 to 5095 and volumes rang- 
ing from 0.22 to 0,83 cc were used to reinforce lever 
pressing by rhesus monkeys. Ss repeatedly received 
all concentrations in both an ascending and descend- 
ing order. The form of the rate-concentration func- 
tion depended on a number of variables, including fre- 
quency of reinforcement, volume per reinforcement, 
and order of presenting the concentrations. In gen- 
eral, the functional relationships were similar to those 
found when rats are Ss.—Journal abstract. 


11862. Sheridan, Charles L., Levinson, Daniel 
M., & Cristal, Robert M. (Ս. Alberta, Calgary 
Effects of fixed ratio training on subsequent pref- 
erence for the reinforcer. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(9), 263-264.—4 groups of albino rats re- 
ceived the same number of 0.1 cc maltose-solution re- 
inforcements in a Skinner box, either on FR 10, FR 
5, Crf, or noncontingent upon the bar press. In addi- 
tion, a water-reinforced control group received the 
same number of 0.1 cc noncontingent distilled water 
reinforcements. Subsequently, all Ss were given a 
cafeteria-style preference test with the same maltose 
solution used during training and an unfamiliar 
Sucrose solution as alternatives. All measures re- 
vealed a decline on the part of the fixed ratio groups 
in preference for the solution used as a reinforcer 
during training, This contrasts with a previous re- 
port that the effect of high effort training on rein- 
forcement value is incremental.—Journal abstract. 


11863. Spear, Norman E. (Northwestern U.) 
Choice between magnitude and percentage of 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
634.— Abstract. 


11864. Thompson, Donald M. (Ս. Virginia) 
Punishment by S associated with fixed-ratio rein- 
forcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1965, 8(3), 189-194.—2 pigeons were 
trained with positive reinforcement on a multiple 
FR VI 2 schedule. The VI 2 component was held 
constant while the FR component was changed from 
ratios of 1 to 300. After responding had stabilized 
at each FR value, VI responses produced briefly 
either the fixed-ratio SP or a stimulus uncorrelated 
With either schedule component. Compared to the 
effects of the uncorrelated stimulus change, the fixed- 
ratio SP produced a decrease in VI responding pro- 
portional to the size of the FR requirement. It is 
concluded that stimuli associated with high FR sched- 
ules served as punishment for the ongoing behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 


39: 11859-11869 


11865, Tomba: Tom N., & Marx, Melvin H. 
(U. Missouri) ects of ordered and constant 
sucrose concentrations on nonreinforced perform- 
ance. Journal Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
69(6), 630-636.—2 experiments were períormed to 
determine the effects of different sucrose concentra- 
tions on nonreinforced performance. In Exp. 1, the 
concentrations (4%, 822, 32%, 64%) were pre- 
sented in either an increasing or decreasing order 
on alternate days—all Ss experienced both orders. 
In Exp. 2, Ss received only | of the above concen- 
trations. The results indicated that the response rate 
preceding extinction was not an adequate basis for 
predicting nonreinforced performance. An alterna- 
tive view, which focused on the stimulus properties 
of the sucrose reinforcers as predictors of resistance 
to extinction, is presented—Journal abstract. 


11866. Trapold, Milton A., & Carlson, John G. 
(y Minnesota) Proximity of manipulandum and 
oodcup as a determinant of the generalized SD 
effect. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 2(11), 327-328. 
—An experiment was performed to determine 11 the 
discriminative control exerted by an SP and S^ over 
ain unrelated response might be due to the fact that 
the SP elicits foodcup approach behavior which has 
the effect of bringing S nearer to the manipulandum, 


thereby increasing the probability of a response in 
SD, is hypothesis was disconfirmed in that (a) 
the eralized SP effect was obtained even under 


conditions where SP-elicited foodcup 1 would 
keep S as far away as possible from the manipulan- 
dum, and (b) during testing the SP and S4 did not 
lead to differential numbers of foodcup approach 
responses.—Journal abstract, 

11867. Trapold, Milton A., Carlson, John G., & 
Myers, William A. (U. Minnesota) The effect 
of noncontingent fixed- and variable-interval rein- 
forcement upon subsequent acquisition of the 
fixed-interval scallop. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(9), 261-262.—Groups of rats received either no 
pretraining (Group N), pretraining with noncon- 
tingent FÍ-2 min. reinforcement (Group FI), or 
pretraining with noncontingent VI-2 min. reinforce- 
ment (Group VI) prior to learning to bar press on 
a FI-2 min. reinforcement schedule. The FI scallop 
was acquired most rapidly by Group ԻԼ and least 
rapidly by Group VI. Moreover, FI pretraining led 
to faster acquisition of both low post-reinforcement 
response rates and high pre-reinforcement response 
rates than VI pretraining.—Journal abstract. 


11868. Williams, David R. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Negative induction in instrumental behavior rein- 
forcement by central stimulation. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 2(11), 341-342.—When 2 schedules 
of positive brain stimulation were used in a multiple 
schedule procedure, a negative induction phenomenon 
was observed. The effect was strongly time depend- 
ent, the depth of the depression was related to the 
duration of the preceding component, and the effort 
involved in actual responding did not seem important 
for the occurrence of the phenomenon.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Motivation & Learning 
11869. Davenport, John W. (State Ս. Iowa) 


Distributions of M and i parameters for rats 
trained under varying hunger drive levels. Jour- 
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bar was an increasing function of drive. 


were lowest at or near training drive level. Results 
tre related to predictions derived from Estes’ 
drive-stimulus theory. Journal abstract, 


11871. Ley, Ronald. (Syracuse U.) Effects of 
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11872. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. L 
(U. Pee) eee evidence for the — 


nonrewarded Journal of Ge- 
netic e n 106(1), 137-140.—4 RE 
and 8 whole- Ի irradiated monkeys, female sur- 
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ignifcance level, the prepotency of approach to the 
initially approached but nomrewarded cuc — inhis 


bition of approach to the object not responde! ta 
on the same trial —dather abstract. 


late 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1364—_Abstract. 


11874. Rosen, Alexander J. & Ison, James R. 
(U. Rochester) Runway performance following 
changes in sucrose rewards. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(11), 335-336.—3 groups of rats (N = 21) 
received 43 runway trials for 400 licks of a 20% 
solution, 400 licks of a 3% solution, or 20 licks of 
a 3% solution (Stage 1), all followed by 36 trials 
at 20 licks, 3% (Stage 2). Stage 1 response speeds 
were determined by both concentration and number 
of licks. Speeds in Stage 2 changed less rapidly 
than has been observed in previous studies; the group 
shifted in both number and concentration remained 
above the control level for the duration of the ex- 
periment.—Journal abstract. d 


Comrtex Processes 


11875. Meyer, Merle E. (Ս. Washington) A 
discriminative basis for astro-navigation in birds. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1363.—Abstract, 


11876. Motoyoshi, Ryoji, & Mitani, Leiichi. 
(Kyoto U. Japan) The problem of experience 
effect in the Hebb-Williams Intelligence Test. 
NM Psychological Research, 1965, 7(1), 38-45. 
In Exp. 1, 3 ps of rats were trained and then 
tested in the Hebb-Williams maze. Animals in 
Group I were trained to achieve the goal- orientation 
in the closed field where the blocks were removed. 
Animals in Group 2 were permitted to explore the 
closed field without reward. Animals in Group 3 
were trained in the same conditions as in the Hebb- 
Williams test. When the Hebb-Williams test was 
performed, the error-scores in group 2 were as few ` 
as those of Group 3. Further analysis of the mecha- 
nism of latent learning was made in Exp. 2 and 3. 
1 block was situated in the closed field. The animals 
which could only look at this block did not show 
such good performance in the Hebb-Williams test 

as revealed by those which were permitted to make 
a detour and avoid this block.—Journal abstract. t 


11877. Mukhina, V. S. (Lenin Teacher Traing 
Inst, Moscow) [On the graphic activity of pri- 
mates in connection with the genesis of an emo- 4 


simians manipulating que and pencil left no doubt 

eir scribbling was governed 
by developed motor habits and even perhaps by 
anatomic characteristics in hand structure. 1է was 
also observed that the simians’ drawing of particu- 
lar scrawls depended not only upon arm movements 
but also, to some degree, upon the satisfaction ex- 
perienced therein. Colored spots and lines produce 
in simians an elementary response that may be re- 
garded as an emotion. Scribblings of simians and 
children were compared. Continued exercising of the 
hand of both young child and chimpanzee confirmed 
the finding that more complex actions were carried 
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out by both. After this stage, however, the parallel 
was interrupted by progress in the children and no 
further development in the simians' scrawl—J. A. 
Licker 

11878 Rahmann-Esser, M. (2 ischen Inst, 
Ս. Münster, W, Germany) Er] 
Handlungsfolgen bei Hühnern. [The ing oí 
rhythmical sequences by fowl] Zeitschrift für Tier- 
psychologic, 1964, 21(7), 837-853.—Leghorn fowl 
were tested for their capacity to learn rhythmical 
sequences. Certain patterns were learned, others 
were mastered only when the successive repetitions of 
the pattern were separated by gaps. Monocular fowl 
performed better than binocular ones.—7. Verhave, 


Social. BEHAVIOR 


11879, Buechner, H. K., & Schloeth, R. (Wash- 
ington State U.) Ceremonial SCH behavior in 
Uganda Kob (adenota kob Neumann.) 
Zeitschrift fiir Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(2), 209- 
225.—The sexual behavior of the Uganda (Ade- 
nota Kob thomasi Neumann) is described and com- 
pared with other antelopes, especially with regard 
to significant differences arising from the highly 
developed system of territoriality—T. Verhave. 


Structure in the d 
trifasciatum Eigenmann and Kennedy.) Zeit- 
schrift fiir Tierpsychologie, 1964, 22(2), 151-162— 
The social structure of the dwarf cichlid fish ( Apisto- 
gramma trifasciatum Eigenmann and Kennedy) 
breeding in large aquaria is described and 

with that of cichlids having less specialized breeding 
behavior. The sexual dimorphism of Apistogramma 
arises mainly from intraspecific selection for in- 
creased territory size in the males.—T. Verhave. 


11881. Cairns, Robert B., & Johnson, Donald L. 
(Indiana U.) The development of interspecies 
social attachments. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(11), 337-338.—Strong cross-species social attach- 
ments were produced by confining young lambs with 
canine cohabitants. The reinforcement properties of 
the attachment, and the conditions for its reversal, 
were determined.—Journal abstract. 


11882. Carlsson, S. G., & Larsson, K. 
borg, Sweden) Mating in male rats k 
anesthetization of the glans penis. Zeitschrift fiir 
Tierpsychologie, 1964, 21(7), 854-856.—The role of 
peripheral genital stimulation in the mating behavior 
of the male rat was investigated by local anesthetizing 
of the sensory receptors of the glans penis. Mount- 
ing was not effected, but intromission and ejacula- 
tion were. Complete erection did not occur. ` 
arousal is independent of genital stimulation but 
complete sexual responses only occur in the presence 
of tactile stimulation of the glans penis—T. Verhave. 


11883. De Vos, A. (U.N. Food & Agriculture 
Organization, Rome, Italy) Territorial behavior 
among Puku in Zambia. Science, 1965, 148( Whole 
No. 3678), 1752-1753.—Territorial behavior of a 
Species of antelope, the puku, Adenota vardoni (Liv- 
ingstone) consists of the defense by males during 
the mating season of relatively widely spaced terri- 
tories on a “territorial ground.” Females wander 


Ս. Góte- 
local 


39: 11878-11888 


about on this area for the purpose of ting — 
Journal abstract. SS 


of 
experiments. C. H. Ammons. 
11886. Harison, C. J. O. (British Museum Natu- 


ral History, London) as 
behaviour. Behaviour, 1965, 24(3-4), 161-209.— 
ing, or mutual preening, is described as it 


preening, nor does it function in 
nance. Rather it is "a form of 
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11888. Lindzey, Gardner; Winston, Harvey D., 
& Roberts, Larry E. (U. Minnesota) Socia- 
bility, fearfulness, and genetic variation in the 
mouse. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(6), 642-645.—A total of 187 mice from 5 
different inbred strains was observed in an open- 
field situation. In general, the results indicate sig- 
nificant differences in sociability (time spent adjacent 
to stimulus mice) between different genotypes thus 
providing evidence for the importance of genetic 
variation as a determinant of sociability. It also 
appears that those strains that are most sociable are 
least fearful. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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39: 11889-11899 


HA Lott, Dale F. (U. Washi ) Role 

in the sexual of 

Wes 
Leg? 


11890. King, Maurice G. (U. ) Peck 
trequency H minimal approach distance in do 
mestic (Թալ Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 


106(1), 35-38, — Both interanimal peck frequency and 
position in the dominance hierarchy were statistically 

in a flock of cockerels (Tau = 8) and in a 
flock of bens (Tau = 6). Minimum approach dis- 
tances, measured by pairing Ss in a familiar, neutral 
272 were also related to peck frequency (Tau 
7 Š and 5) and to "status" (Tau = 8 and 2). 
However, when subordinate Ss on a minimal hunger 
drive were able to obtain food by approaching 
dominant Ss, characteristic approach distances 
shrank to zero.—Author abstract, 


11891. Rowland, Guy Ն. (U. Wisconsin) Ef- 
fects of total social isolation upon learning and 
social behavior of rhesus monkeys. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1364-1365. — Abstracts. 


| 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


11892. Havlicek, V. Experimental neurosis and 
Selye's adaptation e. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1962, 4(3/4), 322-330.—The experimental 
neurosis takes a very severe course in cases develop- 
ing on the basis of the defensive dominant: the 
hungry animal categorically refuses the food, blood 
pressure rises, and respiratory disturbances, disorders 
օք sleep and pronounced EEG-activation take place, 
Longlasting neurotization results in sudden change 
both in vior and EEG: the performance of the 
Dried ge of the defensive conditioned reflexes is 
fi a longlasting deactivation of the EEG. 
Administration of ACTH to neurotic animals results 
in anal changes, indicating an increased activ- 
ain axis adonohypophysis-adrenal cortex.— 


11893. Saragea, M., & Foni, I. Location of 
visceral disturbances in neuroses. Activitas Ner- 
vosa Superior, 1962, 4(3/4), 313-321.—The role of 
visceral pathological overstrain in the production of 

i disorders developing after a neurotigenic 
clash of the Kriajev type has been studied in a Ist 
series of experiments in animals having different 
digestive (cholecystic, gastric and salivary) fistulas. 
The role of chronic overstrain of some neuro- 
endocrine regulation mechanism in the process of 
localization of peripheral functional disturbances in 
neuroses is studied. In order to produce experi- 
mental neurosis, animals with 2 stereotypes of con- 
ditioned reflexes were subjected to the functional 
traumatization of either the cortical end of the diges- 
tive or respiratory analysor, or of the auditory 
analysor by using supraliminal auditory stimuli. The 

e response was predominantly digestive or 
respiratory, depending op the cortical production of 
the internal analysor in which the experimental 
neurotigenic clash was produced—CML, 


11894. Smart, Reginald G. (U. Toronto, E 
ada) Effects of alcohol on MEC aan ed 
1 5 — Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1367.— 

stract. 
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1189S. Bayley, N., & Schaefer, E. Տ. Correla- 
tions of maternal and child behaviors with the 
en առաշ of mental abilities. Monographs So- 
ciety Research Child Development, 1964, 29(6), 97. 
—In the Ss of the Berkeley Growth Study the inter- 
correlations of maternal and child behaviors with 
children’s intelligence over the 18-yr span of their 
growth reveals a number of congruent but complex 
patterns of relation. The correlations exhibit sys 
tematic shifts in pattern with changing age of the 
children, and these age changes in pattern differ 
according to sex. In general, the boys’ intelligence 
is strongly related to the love-hostility dimension of 
maternal behavior. Girls’ childhood IQs are cor- 
related primarily with education of the parents and 
estimates of the mother’s IG. These differences, 
together with other findings on sex differences, have 
led to an hypothesis of genetic sex differences. The 
impact of the environment (maternal behaviors) on 
infant boys is persistent: both their behaviors and 
their intellectual functioning tend to become fixed 
by the 3rd yr. and to persist, at least through 18 yr, 
The girls’ intellectual functioning, on the other hand, 
appears to be more genetically determined.—A, Bar- 
clay. 

11896. Breckenridge, Marian E., & Vincent, E. 
E e ER Mich.) c 

evelopment: Physical and psychological gro 

through adolescence. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. 
Saunders, 1965. xii, 485 p. 50.—This introduc- 
tory text, the Sth edition, presents an eclectic point 
of view and emphasizes both interpretation. and 
pass application of child development theories. 

€ increasing amounts oí experimental work being 
done in countries other than the U. S. is recognized 
and current research in the following areas is cov- 
ered: sociological and environmental effects, mecha- 
nisms of heredity, interrelationships between physical 
and psychological development and between person- 
ality and intellectual development, sex role identifi- 
cation, mother-child relationships, the individuality 
of each newborn child in such characteristics as 
Sensory reactions, motor activity, physiological and 
psychological thresholds. The text provides sug- 
gested field work, selected reading lists by chapter, 
and a 5-page list of relevant educational films. (35 p. 
bibliogr.)—B. Բ. Lundquist, 

11897. Clausen, John A., Block, Jack; Haan, 
Norma; Elder, Glenn, & Skolnick, Arlene. (U. 
California) Personality continuity in the Oakland 
Growth study. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(1), 33-34. Abstract. 


11898. Cowan, Philip Arthur. (U. Toronto) A 
developmental study of logical transformations. - 
UN Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2027-2028.— 

ract. ի 


11899, Damon, Albert, & Nuttall, Ronald L. 
(Howard U.) Ponderal index of fathers and sex 
ratio of children. Human Biology, 1965, 37(1), 
23-28.—The ponderal index (height divided by cube 
root of weight) of 2053 men measured at entry to 
Harvard College between 1880 and 1912 was corre- 
lated with the sex of their 3350 children as listed in 
their 25th Class Reunion reports. The Point-bi- 
serial coefficient of correlation indicates that the 
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stockier men tended to have more sons. Because 
they controvert previous reports of no i 

and of the reverse association, the authors feel that 
“Comment on the present findings is premature until 
they are confirmed.”"—S, L. Warren, 

11900. Milham, Samuel Jr, & Gittelsohn, Alan 
M. (New York State Dept. Health) Parental 
and malformations. Human Biology, 1965, 3700. 
13-22 —All malformation classes reported on birth 
records in New York State, exclusive of New York 
City, with the exception of an us, show an 
increased incidence at elevated maternal ages. This 
increase is most marked in mongolism, heart mal- 
formations, and hydrocephalus. The lowest inci- 
dence is seen in mothers aged 25 to 34. No mal- 
formation class studied exhibited an i 
effect of father's age on incidence, The mean differ- 
ence between age of parents of mongols is less than 
the expected difference, based on all births —S. L. 

arren, 

11901, Náglová, Růžena. On the trustworthi- 
ness of child and adolescent witnesses. Česko- 
slovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(3), 170-172. 


INFANCY 


11902. Bayley, Nancy. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Comparisons of mental and motor test scores for 
ages 1-15 months by sex, birth order, race, geo- 
graphical location, and education of parents. 
Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 379-412.—Revised 
forms of Bayley's Scales of Mental and Motor De- 
velopment were administered to 1409 infants, ages 
1-15 mo. The study population was found to be 
representative of the U. S. Comparisons of means 
and standard deviations of total scores for each of 
the 15 mo. were made for a series of subsamples of 
the population. No differences in scores were found 
for either scale between boys and girls, Ist-born and 
later-born, education of either father or mother, or 
geographic residence. No differences were found 
between Negroes and whites on the Mental Scale, 
but the Negro Ss tended consistently to score above 
the whites on the Motor Scale. Scores for a small 
sample of Puerto Rican babies were the same as for 
the total white sample. Emphasis was placed on 
the need to study carefully the development of mental 
processes in the 2nd yr. of life. Within this period 
evidently will be found the explanation of the socio- 
economic and ethnic differences in mental function- 
ing that are repeatedly found for children of 4 yr. 
and older. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11903. Birns, Beverly. (Yeshiva U.) Indi- 
vidual differences in human neonates' responses to 
Stimulation. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 249- 
256.—Individual differences in neonates’ intensity of 
Tesponse to stimulation were studied by repeatedly 
applying 4 stimuli to 30 babies during the lst 4 or 
5 days of life. The stimuli were a soít tone, a loud 
tone, a cold disk, and a pacifier. Babies were stimu- 
lated 3 times at each of 4 sessions. Ratings were 
made on a continuum which included inhibitory re- 
Sponses and no responses, and positive responses 
ranging in intensity from 1 to 5. Ratings were made 
by 2 or 3 of a group of 6 trained Os. Individual 
differences among babies in intensity of response 
were found, and these differences showed significant 
day-to-day: constancy.—Journal. abstract. 


39: 11900-11909 


11904, Bridger, W. H. Bims, Beverly M. & 
Marion. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) A 
of behavioral ratings and heart rate 
' ts in human neonates. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(2), 123-134.—"Sim a be- 
havioral ratings (of movement, vocalization, muscle 
tension and overall excitement) and heart rate meas- 
urements of 20 2-5 day old neonates were recorded 
under 3 conditions: rest, a loud tone, a cold disc put 
on the condition lasted 10 sec. and was 
“While there was a distinct relation- 
ship between heart rate and overall excitement, there 
were also indivi differences in initial levels and 
responsivity.— . G. Shipman, 
11905, Casler, Lawrence. (City Coll. New York) 
The effects of extra tactile ona 
Genetic P. 


of institutionalized infants. 8 
eleng 1965, 71(1), 137-175-- VY ga i 
ional, and intellectual deterioration fi 
many institutionalized children may be the result A 
vation rather than of maternal depri- 
77... ԵՊ ԱՐ 
tant form of sti tion during i y 
tactile stimu- 
a 10-wk. pe- 
as measured 
Schedule, than institu- 


t. 

11906. Cohen, Abraham I. (Yeshiva U.) The 
relation of — and — of eye 
turning to developmental status infants. 
արդեն Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2025-2026.-- 

tract. 

11907. Haith, Marshall M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Attention movement in the 


as by of 
sucking. Dissertation Abstract, 1964, 25(3), 2065. 
—Abstract. 
11908. Honzik, M. P., Hutchings, J. J., & Bur- 
ուք, Տ. Ք. (Ս. California Sch. Med., Berkeley) 
Birth record assessment and test at 
8 months. American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 1965, 109(5), 416.--2 iatricians assessed 
the hospital records of 197 full-term infants as defi- 
nitely suspect, suspect, possibly suspect, or not sus- 
pect of their neurological handicaps with good agree- 
ment. The infants were observed and tested on 
Bayley’s mental and motor scales at 8 mo. by 
psychologists who were unaware of the birth classi- 
fications. For both male and female infants, test 
scores and behavioral evaluations were significantly 
related to birth classifications, with the greatest sepa- 
ration occurring between the “definitely suspect” and 
other groups. However, there were infants assigned 
to the “definitely suspect” group whose test perform- 
ance and behavior at 8 mo. were well within the 
normal limits. “Definitely suspect” male and female 
infants were more alike at 8 mo. than was true of 
the less suspect groups. It is inferred that some 
male infants with mild symptoms were immature 
rather than neurologically involved. JAMA. 
11909. Kagan, J., & Lewis, M. Studies of at- 
tention in the human infant. Merrill-Palmer Quar- 
terly, 1965, 11(2), 95-127.—Cardiac and motor 
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pe- 
the lst few exposures and by highly atten- 


cardi deceleration and motor quieting, more es 
in 
tive —N. M. Chamaky, 


11911. Keen, Rachel E. Chase, Helen H. & 

Frances K. (U. Wisconsin) Twenty- 

four hour retention by neonates of an habituated 

heart rate response. Prychonomic Science, 1965, 

2(9), 265-266.—Newborn heart rate consistently ac- 

celerated following an auditory stimulus of moderate 
intensity. 


With the long interstimulation interval 
employed, a brief 2-sec stimulus elicited a brief 
acceleration which showed no in 30 repe- 
titions over 2 days. With a longer 10-sec stimulus, 
the acceleration was initially prolonged and this 

acceleration diminished after a few 
he 10-sec stimulus 


with E stimulation experience but elicited a pro- 


11912. Kistyakovskaya, M. Yu. (Pediatric I e 
ՆՏՏՔ Acad. Med. Sc, that o — 
polozhitel'nye emotsii u rebenka 


itive emotions in infants] J, Psik ii, 
Toss. No. 2, 129-140.— xol eas 
experimentation and clinical observation of 

number of children are described. Smiling and — — 
positive emotional responses appear in the 4th or Sth 
week of life. They are elicited mainly by prolonged 
visual and auditory stimuli that need not people, 

organic 


d 


s A ts organic needs will ոօէ auto- 
mur elicit positive emotional if satis- 
action is not accompanied by tal ing, 

stimulation. The 8 ST We 


11913. Koch, Jaroslav. in thi - 
esses of excitation after footie d the, proc- 
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month old infants. Cerkoslorenskó Pediatric, 1962, 
17(7/8), 92-9», 


11914. „I. & Kuliš, Z. Results of neuro. 
tion of children carried out two 
me after abnormal delivery. Praktický Էշի, 
962, 42(2), -. 
11915. , Eleanor E, & Bee, Helen L, 
(Sanford CHE, speculations concerning the 
between perceiving and orming. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(2), 367. Why can young 


children make perceptual distinctions that they can- 
not yet match ín their ing behavior? The phe- 
nomenon is described as it occurs in 2 modalities: 
the difficulty in imitating differences in speech sounds 
that can be discriminated in hearing; and the diff- 
culty in making distinctive drawings of forms that 
can be discriminated visually. 3 kinds of explana- 
tion are examined, 1 having to do with idiosyncratic 
matching cues, 1 with object constancy, and the 3rd 
with the number of discriminated attributes. Each 
explanatory principle is evaluated in terms of its 
adequacy in accounting for “lag” in both the visual 
and auditory modalities —Journal abstract. 

11916. Ma es, & Collins, Glenn. 
Right-handedness as a function of maternal heart- 
beat. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 443- 
444.—An hypothesis is ed to explain the pre- 
dominance of right-ha: ness. Salk has experi- 
mentally demonstrated that the sound of the mother's 
heartbeat is nurturant to the neonate, who has been 
prenatally conditioned to her heartbeat. He ob- 
served that the tendency to hold an infant on the left 
Side was somewhat stronger in right-handed mothers 
than in left-handed ones. It is argued that this may 
confer an evolutionary advantage on the progeny of 
right-handed mothers.—Journal abstract, 

11917. McGrade, Jo, & Kessen, William, 
& Leutzendorft, arie. (Ս. Connecticut) 


of infant eom it appeared that 
length of labor showed a significant negative corre- 
lation with change in activity due to gentle rubbing 
of the forehead and to removal of a bottle nipple 

the infant's mouth. These findings were inter- 
preted as representing the effects of general infantile 
fatigue after long labor.—Journal abstract. 

11918. Papoušek, Hanuš. On the development 
of the so-called voluntary movements in the 
earliest Stages of the child’s development. Česko- 
slovenské Pediatrie, 1962, 17(7/8), 588-591.—Under 
experimental conditions, the development of basic 
pyramidal reflex movements was studied—rotation of 

head towards a source of food—up to a state 
of complexity which one might consider the first 
Stage of development of a volitional act, even though 
this development occurred before that of speech. 
It was determined that up until this stage all devel- 
opmental processes had occurred according to the 
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խատ of conditioning at the level of signal 
system connections including mimicry, vocal and 
vegetative reactions, all of which were studied — 
CML 

11919. Poláček, E, & Polanská, M. Concen- 
tration test in infants. Československá Pediatrie, 


1962, 17(1), 1-10. 


11920. Wat, Տ. ie " 
velopment in infancy: compares two in- 
adequately nurtured infants. Merrill-Palmer Quar- 
terly, 1965, 11(2), 149-170.--2 case studies of infants 
reared under conditions of emotional deprivation are 

resented and compared. For the Ist 6 mo, of his 
life Johnny was raised in an institution and 
cared for tenderly. Ann, however, lived in her 
home but her mother avoided tender contact, 
infants were sociall 


after withdrawal of contact by his nurse, Johnny 
his motor vior 


creasingly despaired that her daughter was mentally 
retarded. Events in the infants’ environments were 
linked with subsequent disturbed emotional develop- 
ment.—N. M. Chansky. 


11921. Ricciuti, H. N. Object grouping and 
selective ordering behavior in infants 12 to 24 
months old. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 11(2), 
129-148.—Spontaneous ` cognitively-structured 
nipulated behaviors were elicited bos: 3 
12, 18 and 24 mo. infants. i 
group. The stimuli for the multiple contrast task 
were yellow cubical beads and gray clay balls; 
the simple size contrast, large and small 
masonite cutouts; for the complex size-contrast task, 
large and small irregularly shaped polygons; for the 
form-contrast task, ellipses and parallelograms. 
tasks were presented in counterbalanced order. 
selective ordering of the objects and grouping of the 
objects were observed. Selective ordering was, more- 
Over, more prominent. Most receptive to cognitive 
organization was the multiple-contrast task; least, 
the form-contrast task. In addition, some develop- 
mental changes in cognitive organization were noted. 
—N. M. Chansky. 

11922. Róssler, M., & Dittri J. Relation 
of sleep activity of CNS to and some 
behavioral manifestations in infants. Ceskoslo- 
venska Pediatriá, 1962, 17(12), 1065-1070.—The 
transition from waking to sleeping was registered in 
12 infants of 3-20 wk: total activity with an acto- 
graph, respiration with a pneumograph, and dene 
yocal responses, EEG was also recorded. Changes 
in behavior were recorded and compared with the 
EEG and the various types of the latter were de- 
Scribed for waking, tiredness and falling asleep, light 
sleep and heavy sleep—CML. 


11923. Sameroff, A. J. (Yale U.) An appara- 
tus for recording sucking and controlling feedin 
in the first days of life. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
2(12), 355-356—An apparatus was described that 
can simultaneously record both the “suction” and 

expression” components of the human newborn's 
Sucking response. The apparatus also provides nu- 
trient as a function of the performance of one or the 
other component, The apparatus is suitable for use 


39: 11919-11930 


animal —/ ) 
11924. & Dennis, Wayne, 
(Brooklyn Cal) The effect 
— 4 upon t of 
in Child Development, 1965, 


that if this interpre- 
retardation is remediable, it 


Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 103-106. 
4 dynamics օք the 
hand in Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7 
ea Et rp 
m Ր . 
Des SH relative length the hand 


In other groups the 

10 practically constant a bee ie © about 

10.9%, in girls about 10.8% body katka 

11928, Blatt, Arthur. (New York U.) Rhythmic 
aural d. school chil- 


a musical 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1315.—Abstract. 


. Bledsoe, Joseph C., & Brown, Iva D. (U. 
Georgia) The interests of lescents: A 
longitudinal . Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1965, 33(4), 337-344.—4 comparison of the in- 
terests of boys and girls at 3 grade levels (5th, 6th 
and 8th) has been made, A total of 392 pupils in a 
southeastern city, tested at the 4th and grade 
levels in 1961, were retested at the 6th and 8th grade 
levels in 1963 on the "What I Like to Do" Interest 
Inventory. Decreasing interest in activities at higher 
grade levels was interpreted more as a maturing and 
crystallizing of interests than as a decrease in interest 
per se. Sex differences indicated that girls were sig- 
nificantly more interested in art, music, and home arts 
than boys, with boys expressing greater preference 
for manual arts and active play.—G. Ի. Wooster. 
11930. Bowers, Patricia, & London, Perry. (U. 
Illinois) Developmental correlates of role-playing 
ability. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 499-508.— 
Tests assessing 2 aspects of a child's role-playing 
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of others and of himself in an 
— — 


Test. The relations of these tests to several develop- 
including intelligence, discrimina- 
, and social maturity 

40 chi 5 boys and Š girls at cach of age 
levels 5, 7. 9, and 11. 
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critical response sets elicited by the demand-stimulus 
characteristics of the 2 tasks seem to be crucial de- 
terminants of these differing patterns of relationship. 
—Journal abstract. 


11931. Broderick, Carlfred B. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Social heterosexual development among 
urban Negroes and whites. Journal of Marriage & 
the Family, 1965, 27(2), 200-203.— This development 
during pre- and early adolescence was examined with 
a questionniare and derived index of social hetero- 
neie) which permitted interracial comparisons by 
sex age. The most striking difference between 
the races occurred during the preadolescent and 
pubescence ages of 10-13. At these ages, the white 
children showed the traditional pattern: girls were far 
more romantically oriented than boys although at 
about the same level in terms of actual heterosexual 
interaction. Negro 8, however, showed a high 
level of preadolescent heterosexual interest and in- 
volvement together with an apparent rogressive dis- 
enchantment with marriage. These հզոր: suggest 
that the pattern of social heterosexual development in 
the Negro subculture may differ markedly from that 
in the dominant culture. Journal abstract. 

11932. Crandall, Virginia C., Katkovsky, Walter, 
& Crandall, Vaughan J. Children's belief in their 
own control of reinforcements in intellectual- 
academic achievement situations. Child Develop- 
ment, 1965, 36(1), 91-109.—Describes a scale for 
assessing children's beliefs that they, rather than 
other people, are responsible for their intellectual-aca- 
demic successes and failures. Subscale scores assess- 
ing n for successes and for failure were 
generally independent of each other. Split-half and 
test-retest reliabilities were moderately high. Norma- 
tive data on 923 Ss in grades 3-12 indicate that self- 
responsibility is already established by 3rd grade, that 
older girls give more self-responsible answers than 
older boys, and that slight but significant age changes 
occur in subscale scores dependent upon the sex of the 
child. Responsibility scores were moderately related 
to intelligence, ordinal position, and size of family, 
and inconsistently related to social class. Evidence 
of prediction to intellectual-achievement performance 
is presented. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11933. De Rath, Gilbert W. (Michigan State 
U.) The effects of verbal instructions on imita- 
tive aggression. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(1). 624—625.— Abstract. 

11934. Diamant, J., & Fischer, J. On the valid- 
ity of the measurement of frustràtion in children. 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(3), 139-148, 

11935. Di Vesta, Francis. (Syracuse U.) De- 
velopmental patterns in the use of modifiers as 
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modes of conceptualization. Child Development, 
1965, 36(1), 185-213.—As the Ist phase of a 


tematic investigation of the development of aff 
meaning systems, modifiers were elicited from 100 8 
in each je euer 2-6. The standardized procedure 
was a restricted word-association task requiring S 
to respond with a single modifier for each of 100 subs 
stantives, Frequency and diversity of each modifier 
were summarized, tial agreement in the I 
of modifiers across grade levels was found, Differs 
ences among age groups existed in the manner in 
which substantives were qualified. Modifiers having 
higher values on the frequency-diversity index were 
those representing the evaluative and potency dimen- 
sions, followed by those representing the color and 
activity dimensions. Developmental trends in the 
characteristics of modifiers and substantives were de- 
scribed. (26 ref.) Journal abstract. 


11936. Dyk, Ruth B., & Witkin, Herman A. 
(State U. New York, Downstate Med. pe j 
Family experiences related to the development 
differentiation in children. Child Development, 
1965, 36(1), 21-55.—In a Ist study, in which mothers 
were interviewed in the home, over-all ratings of 
mother-child interactions as fostering or inter ering - 
with the development of differentiation related sig- 
nificantly to children's measures of differentiation. 
This was confirmed in a 2nd home“ interview study 
and in 2 independent studies using questionnaire meth- 
ods of assessment of mother-child relations. Sub- 
sequent studies tested hypotheses derived from the 
home-interview studies and sought to identify more 
specifically the nature of the mother-child interaction, 
1 study of the “mother as a person" indicated a 
tendency for less differentiated children to have less 
differentiated mothers. Studies in which mother-child 
relations were explored from the child's standpoint, 
through his views of parental role in TAT stories, 
gave results consistent with the earlier findings.— 
Journal abstract. 


_ 11937. Elder, Robert D. (U. Washington) The 
influence of a lult standards of performance upon 

the goal-striving behavior of delinquent boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 (2), 1334.—Abstract. 


11938. Gardner, James Ք. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effects of verbal reprimand on the 
behavior of young children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 626.— Abstract. 

.11939. Guerney, Bernard, Jr., Burton, Jean, & 
Silverberg, Dana. ( Rutgers State U.) Use of 
adult responses to codify children’s behavior in a 
play situation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
(2), 614-616.—A system for coding certain aspects 
of the child’s verbal—and through the adult’s verbal- 
izations—nonverbal behavior, from tape recordings, 


reliability, possible uses, and limitations are reported. 
—Journal abstract, | R 


(2), 491—497.—The supremacy օք misle ding percep- 
tion as a E օէ an EE DN 
investigated where perceptual and logical cues com- 
peted in problems of inference of e The 
20 Se, 5-7 yr. old, comprised 10 empirically and 10 
deductively oriented children who were given 36 such 
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problems after showing that they could 
solve similar problems, in the absence of per 
alternatives. According to prediction, the “empirical” 


group made more errors than the “deductive” group, 
and proportionately more of their errors were on 
problems where perception directly contradicted logic. 
The data were seen to suggest that the residue of 


previous modes of thinking (perceptually bound) are 
still used in certain situations even after logical think- 
ing is manifest, perception still misleading even in the 
presence of logical thinking.—Journal abstract. 

11941. Hanley, 8 & Zerbolio, Dominic J. 
(Michigan State U.) evelopmental changes 
five illusions measured by the W method. 
Child Development, 1965, 36 (2), 437-452.—College 
students and children from nursery school through 
Grade 5 judged 5 visual geometric illusions according 
to the Up-and-Down Method which, by limiting each 
Տ to 1 response per illusion, eliminates errors asso- 
ciated with repeated judgments. Results for the 
Müller-Lyer, Horizontal-Vertical, and Inverted-T 
illusions contradict earlier studies in varying degrees. 
Data for the Ponzo illusion confirm earlier results, but 
their interpretation is complicated by findings for a 
modification of this illusion. The method shows sev- 
eral advantages over conventional psychophysical 
methods for studying perceptual development in chil- 
dren—Journal abstract. 


11942. Harper, Frank B. W., Hoving, Kenneth; 
Holm, Gretchen; Sasso, Joanna, & Dubanoski, 
Richard. (U. Minnesota) Young children's yield- 
ing to false adult judgments. Child Development, 
1965, 36(1), 175-183.—The hypothesis that girls 
would yield more than boys to intermittent false judg- 
ments given by 2 adults, in face-to-face confrontation, 
was tested by allowing 56 children of each sex, with 
an age range of 6-8 yr., to see 2 adults make manifest 
errors in the selection of the correct match for a 
standard stimulus, Sex differences in yielding pat- 
terns were sufficiently strong to warrant further in- 
vestigation. Approximately 76 of the children of each 
Sex were able to maintain independence of judgment 
throughout. Of those children who yielded, more 
followed the adults completely than made compromise 
choices, Few children detected faking. A test for 
cross-sex effects between the adults and the children 
was insignificant.—Journal abstract. 


11943. Heckhausen, Heinz, & Wagner, Inge. 
(U. Münster, Germany) Anfange und Entwick- 
lung der Leistungsmotivation: II. In der Ziel- 
setzung des Kleinkindes. [Origin and development 
Of performance motivation in the categorizing of 
young children: II. Regarding the recovery of level 
Of aspiration.] Psychologische Forschung, 1965, 28 
(3), 179-245.—Girls and boys between the ages of 

and 6 served as Ss in an experiment to determine 
the origin of aspiration level. A differentiation be- 
tween 3% and 4% yr. of age was made on the basis 
of the sequence of serial ordering of stimulus material. 

he production of offensive or defensive personality 
Characteristics emerged and contributed to the differ- 
entiation of level of aspiration—W. B. Essman. 

11944. Hečko, Լ, & Gažová, V. Analysis of 
body length and weight in children of preschool 
age. Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7 (2/3), 95-102. 
The authors’ results confirmed that children are get- 
ting taller and somewhat slimmer. They propose a 


39: 11941-11948 


new method of comparing the grid for classification 
and grouping of children according to body length 
and the relation of weight to length, The new grid 
2 to be more reliable and statistically better 
founded —C ML. 
11945. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. lowa) 
measurement of identification. Child Develop- 
ment, 1965, 36(1), 111-127.—Describes a new psy- 
chometric technique for measuring identification and 
a large number of studies in which the technique has 
been employed, The nature oí the relationships ob- 
tained between identificaiton scale and several relevant 
variables (level of adjustment, sex identity, conscience 
development, and ordinal position of the child; model 
attributes, nurturance, and social power of the par- 
ents; maternal approval of the father as a model) 
were consistent with theory and with prior empirical 
findings. It was concluded that the evidence supports 
the construct validity of the identification measure. 
(27 ref.) Journal abstract. 


11946, Hill, Suzanne D. 

Performance of young children on iscrim- 
ination- tasks. Child Development, 1965, 
36(2), 425-435.— Children at 1, 4, 6, and 12 yr. of 
age were tested on the object-discrimination, oddity, 
and conditional-oddity problems. The object-dis- 
crimination problem can be handled by 1-yr-olds, the 
oddity problem by 6-yr-olds, and the conditional- 
oddity problem by Ss between 6 and 12 yr. The 
major response tendency found from an analysis of 
Ss' choices over trials was a position preference on 
the part of I-yr-old Ss on the object-discrimination 
problem. With more complex problems and older age 
groups, Ss appeared to vary in the type of responses 
they made both among themselves and over trials.— 
Journal abstract. 

11947. Imamura, Sadako. Mother and blind 
child. American Foundation for the Blind Research 
Series, 1965, No. 14, 78 p.—Behavior of preschool 
blind children and sighted children and the relation- 
ship between their behavior and that of their mothers 
was observed in the home environment. This study 
parallels 1 in unpublished form by the Laboratory of 
Human Development, Harvard University (Whiting, 
et al, 1954). Conclusions: Succorant behavior is 
more charactersitic of blind children than sighted. 
Mothers of blind children complied with about 1⁄4 of 
child's succorant behavior. Noncompliance was by 
refusal or ignoring. Mothers of sighted children com- 
plied very much or very little using refusal, rarely 
ignoring, for noncompliance. Extremes of compli- 
ance tend to develop self-reliance in the children 
regardless of sight. Moderate compliance (36 and 14) 
tends to develop children who are not selí-reliant.— 
E. Q. Miller. 

11948. Jacunska-Iwinska, Malgorzata. Ukierun- 
kowanie aktywnosci jako wskaznik aktualnego 
oraz dalszego rozwoju malego dziecka. [Type of 
activity as an indicator of actual development and a 
factor in the further development of small children.] 
Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1965, 8/23(1), 14-28.-- 
Developmental behavior of 15 children reared at home 
was compared with 15 children from an institutional- 
ized setting. The age range of the Ss was 5-7 mo. 
The behavior pattern of the latter was retarded and 
disturbed. Its purposeful behavior pattern amounted 
to 23.5% of the total while for those reared at home 


(Louisiana State Ս.) 
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Ա te GI. It vas concluded that institu - 
tieealized chikiren will tend towards stereotyped be- 
havior —H. Kaczhowsti. 


11949. Jarvis, Paul Edmund. (Ս. Rochester) 
TTT 


on simple at am renne Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2031.—Abstract. 


11950. Jurovsky, Anton. Behavior disturbances 
in school Ceskoslovenskd Pediatrie, 1962, 
17(7/8), 632-637.—Behavior disturbances were sub- 
divided into 10 groups and it was determined how 
many cases occurred in each category. The most fre- 
quent groups were: emotional lability, disturbances in 
concentration, bad grades at school and suppressed 
personality, 4 problems are most serious from the 
mental and educational point of view: adjustment to 
school, attention, emotional development and forma- 
tion of personality.—CML. 

11951, Kapalin, Vladislav. Development of chil- 
dren under different conditions of living. Česko- 
slovenská Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 72-83. 


11952, Koff, Robert H. (Ս. Chicago) Sys- 
tematic changes in children’s word-association 
norms, 1916-63. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 
299-305.—Children’s free associations to a selected 
list of stimulus items were compared with free associa- 
tions produced by children in 1916. 147 public school 
children aged 8-12 were given a group free-associa- 
tion test in 1963. It was found that (1) primary re- 
sponses were significantly different from primary re- 
sponses given 50 yr. ago, (2) there was a significant 
increase in primary-response homogeneity, (3) chil- 
dren in 1963 responded significantly more with op- 
posites than children in 1916. Response changes were 
viewed as the cumulative effects of "mass culture" 
on associations over time.—Journal abstract. 


11953. Komorowska, Jadwiga. La télévision 
dans la vie des enfants. [Television in the life of 
children.] Enfance, 1964, No. 2-3, 85-240.— Detailed 
report of Polish investigation, 1960-1961, with empha- 
sis upon sociological aspects. Data collected by direct 

ration, questionnaire, interviews, and drawings. 
Results were found to agree closely with those ob- 
tained in American and British studies. Time view- 
ing TV is taken mostly from movies, listening to the 
radio, "doing nothing," and for girls, helping with 
housework. Amount of reading is not appreciably 
decreased and in some instances it is increased. 
Socioeconomic status, intellectual level, educational 
success, and social adjustment are factors considered 
and explored.—S. S. Marzolf. 


11954. Kooistra, William Henry. (Wayne State 
U.) Developmental trends in the attainment of 
conservation, transitivity, and relativism in the 
thinking of children: A replication and extension 
of Piaget's ontogenetic formulations. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2032.— Abstract, 


11955. Kotásková, J. The choice of toys in view 
of the age and sex of children of pre-school age. 
Ceskoslovenská Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 107-112. 


11956. Lawrence, P. J. (U. Canterbury) Chil- 
dren's thinking about religion: A study of con- 
crete operational thinking. Religious Education, 
1965, 60(2), 111-116.—Study of relationship between 
understanding of religious concepts and a concrete 
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level of operational thinking in prc-adolescents,—$, 


A. Walters, Հ 
11957. Lee, Lee C. C t utilization in . 
school children. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 


221-227. —Investigated the ease with which pr 
children utilized conceptual dimensions: color, 
number, form, sex type (objects used predomi 
by males or females) and similarity of components 
the sitmulus. The Ss, 45 boys and 45 girls ages 
to 6-5, were divided into 3 age groups. A 7 
identification task was administered using a modified 
oddity problem technique. Ease of concept identifica- 
tion was not an increasing monotonic function of : 
The ease with which the 6 concepts were identified 
varied among the age groups, and color and size 
items appeared to be more difficult for 6-yr-olds than 
for 3-yr- olds. Journal abstract, 


11958. O. 1, Freitag, Gilbert; Gold, 
Vivian J., & Kassorla, Irene C. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Recording apparatus and procedure 
pre AN. of 3 of — 75 b 
play settings. Journal of Experimental Chi y- 
chology, 1965, 22), 108-120.— Describes an apparatus 
and a procedure to facilitate recordings in child ob- 
servation studies. The various behaviors of the child 
and the attending adult were defined. The apparatus 
kept a running account of both frequency and dura- 
tion of each of these behaviors. The procedure can be 
used for analysis of interrelated behaviors of the child, 
as well as for studying covarying relationships be- 
tween the child's behaviors and those of the attending 
adult. Studies were performed on reliability of the 
observations, assessing the effect of experimentally 
controlled variables on various behaviors, quantifica- 
tions of behavior changes over time, analyzing tem- 
poral relationships between various behaviors from 
the child, and comparing the behaviors of normal and 
autistic children.—J/ournal abstract, 


_11959. Maderna, Allesandro M., & Valseschini, 
Silvio. Contributo allo studio dell'attivitá ludica 
€ dell adattamento sociale dai 10 ai 15 anni. ԼԸօո- 
tribution էօ the study օք play and oí social adjustment 
from age 15 to 15.] ` Difesa Sociale, 1964, 43(4), 54- 
76.—Play can be interpreted as an instrument of so- 


Dau. Data gathered supported this thesis.— 


11960. McCoy, Norma, & Zigler, Edward. (Yale 
U.) Social reinforcer effectiveness as a func 
of the relationship between child and adult. Jol 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 
604-612.—The hypothesis tested was that the child's 
positive- and negative-reaction tendencies interact to 
determine an adult's effectiveness as a reinforcer. Be- 
fore administering a simple 2-part satiation task under 
conditions of positive reinforcement, 36 grade-school 

S were divided randomly into 3 conditions. In the 
stranger (St) condition Ss had no prior contact with 
E. In the familiar-neutral (FN) condition Ss par- 
ticipated in 3 sessions at weekly intervals during 
which E provided attractive art materials but inter- 
acted minimally, The familiar-positive (FP) was 
identical to the FN condition except that E interacted 
er and positively with Ss, Results showed that 

he FP group elected to play the experimental game 
significantly longer than the FN group (ք Հ.05) 
Which played significantly longer than the St group 
(p < .001). The pattern of results in time spent in 
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Part I vs. Part II suggested that the experimental 
conditions influenced both the child's positive- and 
negative-reaction tendencies, (28 ref.) —Journal ab- 
stract 


11961. Meisner, Josef. Contribution to the 
problem and method of research of the functional 
development of the motor analysator in work edu- 
cation as one of the methods of education of the 
omnifarious development of the youth. Cesko- 
slovenskd Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 162-168. 


11962, Mendel, Gisela. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Ill.) Children's preferences for differ- 
ing degrees of novelty. Child Develo, t, 1965, 
36(2), 453-465.—60 Ss were individually habituated 
to 8 small toys. Following this, each S was shown 
4 additional arrays and asked to choose 1 for further 
play. The 5 arrays represented a series graduated 
with respect to degree of novelty: 0, 25, 50, 75, and 
100%. Anxiety scores for each S were obtained by 
means of independent ratings by 3 teachers on a scale 
devised for this purpose. For the total group the 
preference value of a toy array increased as a direct 
function of its degree of novelty. Older children, 
boys, and low-anxious children preferred greater 
novelty significantly more frequently then did younger 
children, girls, and high-anxious children. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


11963. Menlove, Frances L. (U. Michigan) Ag- 
gressive symptoms in emotionally disturbed 
adopted children. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 
519-532.—In order to test the hypotheses that (1) 
there are more emotionally disturbed adopted children 
with behavioral symptoms of aggression and delin- 
quency than are found in a comparable group of non- 
adopted children, and (2) that children adopted be- 
fore the age of 6 mo. are less likely to show this 
type of symptomatology than are children adopted 
after this age, 51 adopted children were compared 
with a control group of 51 nonadopted children. The 
2 groups were matched with respect to sex. race, age, 
occupational classification of supporting adult, annual 
family income, and number of siblings. (27 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 


11964. Merhautová, J., Sukop, J., & Joachims- 
thaler, F. The effect of athletic education on 
Physical development, functional condition and 
sporting performance in children aged 10-12 years. 
Ceskoslovenská Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 145-152. 


11965. Merleau-Ponty, M. Méthode en psy- 
chologie de l'enfant. [Methodology in child psy- 
chology.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1964, 18(3-6), 
109-140.—Merleau-Ponty's course at the Sorbonne 
on methodology in child psychology as summarized by 
his students and reviewed by himself.—R. Naar. 


11966. Merleau-Ponty, M. Structure et conflits 
de la conscience enfantine. [Structure and con- 
flicts of the child's conscience.] Bulletin de Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 18(3-6), 171-202.—Merleau-Ponty's 
course at the Sorbonne on the structure and conflicts 
of the conscience in the child as summarized by his 
Students and reviewed by himselt.—R. Naar. 


11967. Merleau-Ponty, M. Psycho-sociologie de 
l'enfant. [Psycho-sociology of the child.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1964, 18(3-6), 203-225.—Merleau- 

Onty's course at the Sorbonne on the psychosocial 
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aspects of child development as summarized by his 
students and reviewed by himself —R. Naar. 


11968. Merleau-Ponty, M. La conscience et 
‘acquisition du Ë [Conscience and lan- 
Kuage acquisition. etin de Psychologie, 1964, 
18(3-6), 226-259).— Merleau-Ponty^s course at the 

ne on conscience and acquisition of language 
as summarized by his students and reviewed by him- 
self.—R, Naar, 


11969, Merleau-Ponty, M. Les relations avec 
autrui chez l'enfant. [Inter-personal relationships 
in the child.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1964, 18(20), 
295-336.—Merleau-Ponty's course at the Sorbonne 
on interpersonal relationships in the child. The 
course was summarized by Merleau-Ponty's students 
and reviewed by the author himself. —R, * 


11970. Merleau-Ponty, M. L'enfant vu par 
ladulte. [The child as seen by the adult.) Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1964, 18(3-6), 260-294.—Merleau- 
Ponty's course at the Sorbonne on this subject was 
summarized by Merleau-Ponty's students and re- 
viewed by himself.—R. Naar, 

Psychological 


11971. Michaličková, Jaroslava. 

problems and the education of children from the 
pediatric AM of view. Československá Pediatrie, 
1962, 17(7/8), 577-584.—In ill children the impor- 
tance is stressed of occupying the child usefully and 
of education as part of the therapeutic process, The 
contemporary status is evaluated, the views of pe- 
diatricians presented, as well as those of teachers and 
parents, who have drawn attention to the inadequacies 
of space, personnel and scientific research.—CML. 


11972. Ojemann, Ralph ԷԼ, Maxey, E. James, 
& Snider, Bill C. F. (U. Iowa) The effect of a 
program of guided learning experiences in de- 
aos proba 

level. Journal of 


concepts at the third 
rperimental Education, 1965, 33 
(4), 321-330.—A program of guided learning experi- 
ences was devised for developing several aspects of 
the concept of probability. The program was ad- 
ministered to equated experimental (20) and control 
(21) classes at the 3rd grade level. 4 tests were used 
to measure the effect of the program. Results in- 
dicated significant differences between experimental 
and control group as to predictions regarding color of 
objects drawn when information was available re- 
garding the proportion present of each; predictions 
relative to geometrical forms drawn from decks of 
cards when the proportion of forms present was 
changed from 1 drawing to the other; scores on the 
Decision Location Test that indicated that experi- 
mental Ss tended to gather more information for 
making a prediction than did the control S. The 
4th test was the test of “maximize successes" on a 
fixed input 2-choice probability situation. No sig- 
nificant differences were found.—G. F. Wooster. 


11973. Peisach, Estelle C. (New York Med. 
Coll.) Children’s comprehension of teacher and 
peer speech. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 467- 
480.—In order to evaluate (a) the extent to which 
information is successfully communicated from teach- 
ers to pupils of various social backgrounds and (b) 
the degree of effective communication among children 
from different social backgrounds, 64 Ist-grade and 
127 Sth-grade public school children were requested 
to restore words deleted from samples of teachers' 
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speech and the specch of children of diverse social 
backgrounds. % the Sth-grade children heard the 
material on tapes; the balance responded to visual 
administration of the tasks. Journal abstract, 

11974. Prokopec, Miroslav. Harmonious devel- 
opment of children up to three years. Ceskoslo- 
venská Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 84-94. 

11975. Saarinen, Pirkko. Developmental results 
in a block sorting test. Reports from the Psycho- 
logical Institute U. Helsinki, 1964, 30 p.—A quantita- 
tive and qualitative exploration of development of con- 
ceptual thinking of school age children by means of 
block sorting test.—S. A. Walters. 


11976. Smedslund, Jan. (U. Bergen) Develop- 
ment of transitivity of length: A comment on 
Braine's reply. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 
77-580. 


11977. Srp, Ladislav, & Litko, Ladislav. Some 
peo i problems of ill children. Česko- 
ovenská Pediatria, 1962, 17(7/8), 653-655. 


11978. Stokes, Walter R. (331 N. Fork Rd, 
Stuart, Fla.) Intelligent preparation of children 
for adolescence. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1965, 27(2), 163-165.—The thesis is that many 
adolescent problems, particularly those involving sex, 
can be strikingly reduced or eliminated by intelligent, 
rationally planned parental management beginning 
at birth. Toon? the principal features of desirable 
parental management, the paper stresses effective 
parent-child communication. Of approximately 1500 
couples who received routine medical and psycholog- 
ical preparation for marriage during 35 yr, approx- 
imately 500 remained under continuing counsel and 
observation after their children came for premarital 
service. conclusions could be drawn as to how 
effective the parents had been in preparing their 
children for adolescence and for marriage, and what 
type of parental management reduces problems of 
adolescence and increases capability for successful 
marriage. Young peoples' demand for earlier mar- 
riage is seen as acceptable when they have matured 
under improved standards of democratic process and 
sex education in the family.—Journal. abstract. 


11979. Svejcar, Josef. Biology and psychology 
in trics. Československá ediatrie, 1962, 17 
(7/8), 585-587. 


11980. Tempone, Vincent J. (U. New Hamp- 
shire) Stimulus generalization as a function of 
mental age. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 229- 
235.—Using frequency as a measure of stimulus- 
generalization reactivity, the investigator found that 
lower-mental-age children gave significantly more 
responses than average-mental-age children and that 
these in turn demonstrated significantly more re- 
sponsibility than high-mental-age children. All 3 
groups had irregular latency gradients. The results 
were interpreted as supporting the hypothesis that 
stimulus generalization represents a failure to form 
effective associations to the stimulus as defined by 
E. Examination of the proportion of Ss responding 
on the 15է test trial failed to support the unit hypothe- 
sis.—Journal abstract. 


11981. Trnka, Vojtéch. Keeping sick children 
busy. Československá Pediatria, 1962, 17 (7/8), 642- 
645. 
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11982, Vanéurová, E. Some questions of emo- 
tionality and sociability of pre-school children. 
Ceskoslovenské Pediatrie, 1962, 17(7/8), 628-631. 


11983. Vaněčková, M. Differences in the de- 


t of urban and rural youth. Ceskoslo- 
venská Hygiena, 1962, 7(5), 261-266. 


Learning 


11984. Abrams, Jules C. (Hahnemann Med. 
Coll.) Psychological influences on reading. Pro- 
ceedings Annual Reading Institute, 1964, 3, 27-37.— 
In the reading process the emphasis should always be 
upon the ego functions. The psychological diagnosis 
օէ reading disability must always consider the phys- 
ical organism and the cultural environment of the Տ, 
the psychological factors such as intelligence, asso- 
ciative learning, memory span, perceptual ability, and 
especially the emotional factors as a cause or effect 
or as concomitant conditions.—J. A. Lücker. 


11985. Bandura, Albert. (Stanford U.) Influ- 
ence of models' reinforcement contingencies on 
the acquisition of imitative responses. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 589- 
595.—In order to test the hypothesis that reinforce- 
ments administered to a model influence the perform- 
ance but not the acquisition of matching responses, 
groups of children observed an aggressive film- 
mediated model either rewarded, punished, or left 
without consequences. A postexposure test revealed 
that response consequences to the model had produced 
differential amounts of imitative behavior. Children 
in the model-punished condition performed signif- 
cantly fewer matching responses than children in both. 
the model-rewarded and the no-consequences groups. 
Children in all 3 treatment conditions were then of- 
fered attractive reinforcers contingent on their re- 
producing the model's aggressive responses. The in- 
troduction of positive incentives completely wiped out 
the previously observed performance differences, re- 
vealing an equivalent amount of learning among 
children in the model-rewarded, model-punished, and 
the ri0-consequences conditions. (18 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 


11986. Behrens, Thomas R. (Northwestern U.) 
A study of psychological and electroencephalo- 
graphic changes in children with learning disor- 
de Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 619-620. 
Abstract. 


11987. Belmont, Herman S. (Hahnemann Med. 
Coll.) Psychological influences on learning. Pro- 
ceedings Annual Reading Institute, 1964, 3, 15-26.— 
Learning is such an integral part of all development 
that there is nota single aspect of psychological growth, 
structure and dynamics that does not relate to it. 
The functions of the developing ego are the very 
essence of psychological life.” Anything which in- 
terferes with the ego’s development and any of its 
functions will influence the child’s adaptation to life 
and his capacity for learning. J. A. Lücker. 

11989. Kabasakalian, Levon, (Brandeis U.) 
The grade school years: The passage from child- 


hood reality to social realit Dëss 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 615.—A 1 issertation 


, 11989. Kolandová, J. Study on the effect of 
introduction of work education into the school 
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curricula. Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 
178. 

11990, Larson, Carolyn C. (Indiana U.) A 
comparison of the effects of verbal and non-verbal 
reinforcements on learning in children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 629.— Abstract. 


11991. Pelech, L. The use of Bourdon's test in 
the study of changes of efficiency in the course of 
lessons. Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 
190-193. 

11992, Piaget, Jean. The moral judgment of the 
child. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 410 p. $245.— 
"This investigation begins by analyzing the 'rules of 
the game’ of marbles as handed down from 1 group 
of children to another. Piaget observes the child's 
total acceptance of the consensual rules and describes 
the moral pressure of the group upon the individual 
and then proceeds to an analysis of lying, cheating, 
adult authority, punishment, and responsibility, noting 
and evaluating the changing attitudes of growing 
children toward these “moral realities! “The book 
concludes with a comparison of the findings of this 
significant study with those theories in social psychol- 
ogy and sociology that bear directly upon the moral 
development of the child." “he theories of Durk- 
heim, Bovet, and Baldwin receive particular attention. 
M. De Palma. 


11993. Rajalakshmi, R., & Jeeves, M. A. (U. 
Adelaide) Discrimination learning and reversal 
learning in children as related to performance on 
certain WISC items and on the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 106(1), 149-156.—To compare the relative 
efficiency of discrimination learning and reversal 
learning as measures of learning ability, performance 
on both was compared with that on certain WISC 
items and on the Goodenough Draw-A-Man test in 
2 groups of children aged 516-6 yr. and 7-8 yr. 
Discrimination learning was found to correlate with 
intelligence scores only at the younger age level, 
whereas reversal learning was found to correlate at 
both age levels—Author abstract. 


11994, Reese, Hayne W. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Discrimination learning set and per- 
ceptual set in young children. Child Development, 
1965, 36(1), 153-161.—In Part I, preschool children 
were given discrimination learning-set problems, 
each learned to criterion, until a learning-set criterion 
Was attatined. Most Ss acquired the learning set 
during training on Problem 1. In Part II, Bugelski's 
rat-man ambiguous figure was shown to Ss after the 
presentation of pictures of people (human-set group) 
or inanimate objects (control group). Each group 
included a subgroup of Ss who had just finished the 
learning-set training and a subgroup of experimentally 
naive ՏՏ. There was no significant perceptual set 
effect in either subgroup. Therefore, young children 
exhibit a deficiency in mediation under some condi- 
tions (perceptual set), but not others (learning set). 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


11995. Ross, Leonard E., Hetherington, Mavis, 
Wray, Nancy P. (U. Wisconsin) Delay of 
teward and the learning of a size problem by nor- 
mal and retarded children. Child Development, 
1965, 36(2), 509-517.—The performance of normal 
and moderately retarded children was compared on 
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a size-discriminatoin problem under 3 delay-of-reward 
conditions (0, 12, and 18 sec.) and with the chosen 
stimulus visible (V) or not visible (NV) during the 
delay period. 24 normal and 24 moderately retarded 
children, matched on MA, were run under 0, 12V, 
12 NV, 18 V, and 18 NV conditions (total N = 240). 
The IQ factor was significant under both Մ and N V 
conditions, with retardates showing poorer perform- 
ance, Over all, delay was significant for the V condi- 
tion but not for the NV condition (p <.10). Trans- 
position test trials were given following learning.— 
Journal abstract, 


11996. Schiopu, Ursula. [The efficiency of some 
algorithms of the intellectual activity of young 

ool children.] Revue Rowmaine des Sciences 
Sociales: Serie de Psychologie, 1964, 8(1), 71-80,— 
An analysis on the level of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
elementary forms of how the psychological process of 
learning —"the standard of some working, control 
and identification or recognition algorithms takes 
place. Many changes occur in the Ss way of thinking 
because of the school activity after age 7. It is քօ5- 
sible էօ investigate the efficiency of the algorithms by 
calculating the entropy, a method which presents 
many advantages.—S. E Cordell. 


11997. Singer, Ronald V. (Michigan State U.) 
Incidental and intentional learning in retarded and 
normal children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(1), 652.—Abstract. 


11998, Soukupová, Dagmar. The effect of poly- 
technical education on the functional condition 
of the organism of the pupils of the twelve-years- 
schools. Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 
169-172. 


11999, Stevenson, Harold W., & Odom, Richard 
D. (U. Minnesota) Interrelationships in chil- 
dren’s learning. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 
7-19.—5 paper-and-pencil tasks were given to 3 
children enrolled in Grades 4 and 5. The tasks in- 
cluded a Paired-Associates, a Concrete-Discrimina- 
tion, an Abstract-Discrimination, a Concept-Forma- 
tion, and an Anagrams task. Descriptive data, 
including performance on intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, were available for each S. The data 
were analyzed for sex and age differences, and cor- 
relations among the various tasks and between the 
tasks and the descriptive data were computed.— 
Journal abstract. 


12000. Wallace, J. G. Concept growth and the 
education of the child. Slough, U.K.: National 
Found. Educ. Res., 1965. 268 p. 42s—A survey of 
research on conceptualization emphasizing studies 
conducted from 1955 to the present. The behavior- 
istic and ontogenetic studies of conceptualization 
serve as focal points for organizing the review. The 
behavioral frame of reference ranges from Skinner 
to Bruner while the ontogenetic school is represented 
by Piaget and his followers, Treated more briefly 
and outside the behavioristic-ontogenetic frameworks 
are the topics of social, self and class concepts, con- 
ceptualization in the mentally and physically handi- 
capped and educational aspects of concept growth.— 
H. H. Weiss. 


12001. Youniss, James, & Furth, Hans G. 
(Catholic U. America) Influence of transitivity 
on learning in hearing and deaf children. Child 
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Development, 1965, 36(2), S33-538.—Hearing chil- 
dren at 3 grade levels were trained to associate 3 
neutral stimuli one to another on a cause-effect 
1 When these causal items were arranged 
in accord with logical transitivity vs. when they were 
not, acquisition was facilitated for the 2 higher 
levels. Deaf children comparable in age to the 
grade performed in accord with their hear- 
ing counterparts. These findings confirmed the the- 
sis that arbitrary transitive arrangements of items 
i learning as would be expected from Pia- 
gets developmental theory of logical operations. 
Even when an objective basis for transitivity was 
minimized concrete-operational children imposed a 
transitive principle onto the task and this behavior 
appeared to be unrelated to verbal sophistication — 
Journal abstract. 


Abilities 
12002. Damborská, Marie, & Stépánová, Pavla. 
Problems of adaptability of institutionalized chil- 
dren. Československá Pediatrie, 1962, 17 (7/8), 600- 
606.—Manifestations of inadequate adaptation to a 


— in situation in institutionalized children aged 
2. wk. were 3 times more frequent than in home 
reared children. Manifestations of fear of an un- 

n object were twice as frequent in institution- 
alized children, but inadequate manifestations of fear 
were 7 times more frequent. CMI. 


12003. Feldman, H. Les bases théoriques et 
l'aspect clinique des troubles de la psychomotricité 
Chez l'enfant. [Theoretical bases and clinical as- 
ES of MAR disturbances in children.] Acta 

aedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(1), 3-11—The child's 
"instinct to master" can be attained only if his 
psychomotor development allows. Motor functions 
are an expression of intelligence and emotionality and 
they have a dynamic role in the evolution of different 
emotional stages. Various micro-disturbances օք 
psychomotor functions are outlined as are methods 
օք reeducation based on rhythmic techniques.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


12004. Goldstein, Alvin G., & Chance, June E. 
KE Missouri) Recognition of children’s faces: 
I. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 547- 
548.—Analysis of correct recognition of photographs 
by kindergarten, 3rd-grade, and 6th- to 8th-grade 
children suggests, contrary to earlier conclusions, 
that 3rd-grade Ss recognize photographs of young 
children significantly more often than those of older 
persons.—Journal abstract, 


12005. Gowan, J. C., & Torrance, E. P. 
Fernando Valley State Coll.) 

dy of non-verbal ideational fluency. Gifted 
Child Quarterly, 1965, 9(1), 13-15, 29.— The idea- 
tional fluency section of the Torrance Non-Verbal 
Test of Creativity was translated into Chinese, 
Malay, and Tamil, and was administered to 1408 
primary school children in Singapore schools. Stu- 
dents learning in the English language were inferior, 
as a group, in fluency to students learning in their 
own vernacular. In Singapore, high-achieving stu- 
dents are placed, regardless of IQ, in the highest 
instructional group. These students demonstrated 
less ideational fluency than students in the lower 2 
instructional groups. The results of both analyses 
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that school children under the most strain 
exhibit the least facility in the production of ideas 
when measured by a nonverbal fluency test-—S, 
Krippner. 

12006. Money, John; Walker, H. T., Jr, & 
Duane, Alexander. (Johns Hopkins U.) Develop- 
ment of direction sense and three syndromes of 
im ent. Slow Learning Child, 1965, 11(3), 
145-155.—Using a road map test, norms were ob- 
tained from 1000 normal children. Against these 
norms, 3 medical syndromes: Turner's syndrome, 
Gerstmann's syndrome, and the syndrome of specific 
developmental dyslexia, provide examples of devel- 
opmental deficit or delay in directional sense and 
discrimination. Specific direction sense deficit may 
produce behavior in children which is difficult to 
distinguish from mild personality disorders. The 
behavior may be bizarre, lackadaisical, or inatten- 
tive, though by usual standards the child is intellec- 
tually normal. Consequently, the child with direc- 
tional disorientation is usually described as "lazy" 
or "not working up to intellectual ability" in teachers' 
reports, despite the fact that he is actually specifically 
handicapped.—J. 4. Lücker. 


12007. Schaefer, Earl Տ. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Does the sampling method produce the 
negative correlation of mean IQ with age re- 
ported by Kennedy, Van de Riet, and White? 
Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 257-259.—An 
analysis of data reported by these 3 suggests that 
their finding of a significant negative correlation of 
mean IQ with age for southeastern Negro children 
was produced by the sampling method. The small 
selected samples of children who were in the ele- 
mentary school at the lower ages were probably 
more intelligent and those at the higher ages were 
probably less intelligent than the total population of 
Negro children at these age levels. The interpreta- 
tion that a low mean IQ developed during the pre- 
school years and remained stable during the ele- 
mentary-school years suggests a need for research 
on factors related to intellectual development in the 
preschool years and for preschool programs designed 
to raise the level of intellectual functioning of cul- 
turally deprived children—Journal abstract. 


12008. Swart, E.J. (U.Pretoria) Kwalitatiewe 
analise by die intelligensieondersoek van kinders. 
[The qualitative analysis of the intelligence of 
children.] Educational Studies, 1963, No. 40, 2-91. 
—A qualitative analysis of intelligence, particularly 
with regard to language and thought processes, re- 
vealed the strong influence language has on intelli- 
gence. It is argued that a child’s IQ could be raised 
when by means of pedotherapy a strong intentionality 
could be built up.— R. F. Wagner, 

12009. Trowbridge, Norma T. (Iowa State Ս.) 
Creativity in children in art classes. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1370.— Abstract. 


Personality 


12010. Bildfell, G., & Douglas, V. I. (McGill 
U.) Children's responses to aggression: A devel- 
Canadian P 
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their peers. Reliable changes with age were dis- 
covered. The possibility of developing the test as 
a diagnostic technique was discussed. -P. D. Me- 
Cormack. 

12011. Harineková, Milada. Emotional reac- 
tions in nursery school children. Ceskoslowenskd 
Pediatrie, 1962, 17(7/8). 615-620. 

12012. Lovaas, O. Ivar, & Baer, Donald M., & 
Bijou, Sidney W. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) 
Experimental procedures for analyzing the inter- 
action of symbolic social stimuli an i 's 
behavior. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 237-247. 
Describes devices and procedures which have been 
designed to overcome some of the limitations asso- 
ciated with traditional doll-play procedures. “The 
apparatus centers on dolls, puppets, and motion pic- 
tures which have been designed in such a manner as 
to exemplify some social stimulus function (such as 
agression and affection). The social event is made 
contingent upon a convenient response of the child. 
The E controls both the kinds of social-stimulus 
events which the child is exposed to and the relation- 
ship between the child's response and the social 
event. Several examples are given of studies which 
employed these devices—Journal abstract. 


12013. Matéjéek, Zdnenék. Investigation of the 
mental development of institutionalized children 
by a children's psychiatric service in central Bo- 
hemia. Československá Pediatrie, 1962, 17(7/8), 
621-627.— The retardation of institutionalized chil- 
dren is greatest in those areas where emotional con- 
tact with adult persons is most required and in the 
period when the child tries hardest to achieve such 
contact. One of the causes of that “particularity” 
found in the character and social growth of institu- 
tionalized children which leads, among others, to 
failure at school may be attributed to lack of bafance 
in development. Their failure at school despite good 
intelligence is a result of poorer degree of maturity 
in terms of working and social habits, and uneven 
maturation of personality. “his demonstrates the 
need of further and deeper investigation into those 
factors of personality which dispose the child to 
specific receptivity of the peculiar features of the 
institutional environment. A measure of this is the 
clear differentiation of institutional children, who 
despite good intelligence fall at school into 2 extreme 
types—the passive, inhibited, and the socially hyper- 
active, restless, without adequate interest in their 
surroundings and with no will to work.—CML. 


12014. Redl, Fritz, & Wineman, David. Chil- 
dren who hate, the disorganization and break- 
down of behavior controls. NYC: Free Press, 
1965. 286 p. $2.45(paper).—Data gathered during 
3 projects: Detroit group project, Detroit group 
project summer camp and Pioneer House (a resi- 
dential treatment center for boys 8-11). The book: 
main goal is to explore why children’s controls break 
down, why some of them defend themselves so suc- 
cessfully against the adult in their lives, and what 
can be done to prevent and treat such childhood 
disorganization. Items involved in Home's clinical 
management include: (1) complete protection from 
traumatic handling by any personnel associated with 
the treatment home must me guaranteed ; (2) grati- 
fication grants, through activity programming, adult 
love, and affectional tokens, must be absolutely di- 
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vorced from whether the child deserves them or not 
from point of behavior —/, DiGiovanni. 


12015. Rudneva, E. I. IN. K. Krupskaya on 
the personality development of children.) Sover- 
skaia Pedagogika, 1965, 29(4), 86-96.— This out- 
standing Soviet educator secs personality develop- 
ment as a complex dialectical process in which 
education is the main motivating power. She stresses 
biological heredity, inborn tendencies and especially 
à socialistic environment since she prefers specific 
duties to school in order to secure the child's active 
participation in social life, Psychological and edu- 
cational characteristics of children at different stages 
of their dev t and education are described. 
The task of the Soviet school—"in contrast with a 
bourgeois theory of intelligence—is to develop in 
every child all his abilities, his personality and indi- 
viduality.” (English summary).—J. A. Lücker. 


12016. Spitz, René A. The derailment of dia- 
logue: Stimulus overload, action cycles, and the 
completion gradient. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, D ), 752-774.— 
Consistent maternal care is vital for the child's 
survival and development. But the wrong kind of 
mothering by the mother can stunt the child's devel- 
opment. The give and take action of mother and 
baby represent a precursor of dialogue or primal 
dialogue. Ճ surfeit of stimulation with a psychic 
overloading can result in the derailment of dialogue. 
Overloading prevents completion of res and 
leads, if chronic, to maladaptation. The derailment 
of dialogue is triggered by the nature of the social 
setting. 1 such setting, overpopulation, is discussed 
in an animal experiment and the implications for 
humans are examined. D. Prager. 


12017. Svancara, Josef. Criteria of emotional 
development in children. Československá Pedia- 
trie, 1962, 17(7/8), 607-614.— The principal deter- 
minants of emotional development are considered to 
be harmonic relationship between the actual state of 
the organism, the neurotype chronological age and 
perceptual development and intellectual function, the 
type of activity, social relationship and educational 
influences. The objective criteria of emotional de- 
velopment are discussed. The necessity of a multi- 
dimensional approach is demonstrated on the struc- 
ture of emotional conflicts. The criteria of several 
methods are evaluated for research into emotivity.— 
CML. 


Parent-Child Relations 


12018. Barger, Patricia M. (Northwestern U.) 
Parental dominance and conflict-relationship to 
personal history variables and child control tech- 
niques. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 618.— 
Abstract. 


12019. Bee, Helen Lucille. (Stanford U.) The 
relationship between parent-child interaction and 
distractibility in fourth grade children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2024-2025.— Abstract. 


12020. Epstein, Ralph, &  Komorita, S. Տ. 
(Wayne State Ս.) The development of a scale 
of parental punitiveness toward aggression. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(1), 130-142.—The PPS was 
developed in order to measure children's perceptions 
of parental discipline toward aggression. The scale 
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consists of 4S items which measure parental puni- 
tiveness toward physical, verbal, and indirect aggres- 
sion toward parents, teachers, siblings, peers, and 
inanimate objects. The procedures 1 in 
ing the scale are specified. Reliability, de- 
fined in terms oí internal consistency, is .93 and .92 
for the father and mother versions, respectively, 
Construct validation of the PPS was attempted by 
correlating it with generalized social distance. T he 
i curvilinear relationship between the PPS 
and social distance was interpreted in terms of the 
power theory of identification. Journal abstract, 


12021. Gordon, Jesse E., & Smith, Edward. (Ս. 
Michigan) Children’s aggression, parental atti- 
tudes, and the effects of an affiliation-arousing 
story. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1909. 1(6), 654-659,.— The major hypothesis tested 
was that aggression in childhood can be reduced by 
the arousal of the affiliation motive. Children of 2 
age groups were exposed either to a story designed 
to arouse affiliation drive or to a neutral story. 
Aggression measured in doll play before and after 
the story reading was taken as a reflection of con- 
flict effects. The results indicate that the story 
arousal inhibited aggression in some children, repli- 
cating earlier findings. A comparison of parental 
attitudes on child training and aggression showed 
that (a) the stricter the girl's mother the more 
aggressive the daughter, 11 the mother used physical 
punishment; and (b) the stricter the boy's mother 
the less aggressive the son, especially if physical 
punishment was not used.—Journal abstract, 


12022. Mussen, Paul H., & Parker, Ann Լ. (Ս. 
California, Berkeley) Mother nurturance and 
irls incidental imitative learning. Journal of 

ersonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 94-97. 
—Based on earlier research of Bandura and Huston 
(see 37:856), the hypothesis that girls with highly 
nurturant mothers will show greater tendencies to 
imitate their mothers' incidental task-irrelevant be- 
havior than girls with relatively nonnurturant moth- 
ers was tested. Ss were 30 5-yr-old girls to whom 
the Porteus Maze Test and the ITSC were adminis- 
tered. 3-4 wk. later, the girls took the tests again 
but, in the 2nd session, their mothers served as 
E-models. During this session, while her daughter 
watched, each mother solved the maze and, according 
to directions from the investigators, made certain 
irrelevant comments and certain marks on the maze 
tracings. Mother's nurturance was evaluated on the 
basis of her responses to an intensive interview con- 
ducted at her home. The results showed that the 
nurtured and nonnurtured daughters did not differ 
in the extent to which they imitated the mother's 
task-relevant, problem-solving responses. 
pothesis was confirmed, however, the nurtured group 
showing significantly more incidental imitative learn- 
ing of the mother's behavior than the other group.— 
Journal abstract. : 


12023. Naka, S., Abe, K., & Suzuki, H. Child- 
hood behavior characteristics of the parents in 
certain behavior problems of children. Acta 
Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(1), 11-16.—Among 352 
3-yr.-olds, parents showed a high incidence of cling- 
ing, mutism and excessive resistance where these 
traits were found in their children. Left untreated, 
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such children later develop school phobias and similar 
disorders.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

12024. Nash, John. (McGill U.) The father in 
— ah culture and current psycholo, 
literature. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 261- 
297.—Examines the opinions of a number of sociolo- 
gists and psychologists on the child-rearing assump- 
tions of Western industrial society: To many of these 
our practices appear to be decidedly matricentrie, 
and there is a relative lack of studies of the father 
and his role. While conclusive demonstration ma; 
be lacking, the assumption that our society is matri- 
centric may reasonably be adopted as a hypothetical 
device. Possible historical and social reasons for 
this are discussed, and the evidence on the effects 
of this on the psychological development of boys is 
reviewed. It is concluded that the relative neglect 
of the father may have distorted our understanding 
of the dynamics of development and have adversely 
affected the rearing of males. Some hypotheses about 
the fathers’ role are suggested. (4 p. ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

12025. Powell, Lafayette S. (Temple U.) A 
study of foster parent-child relationship. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 633. Abstract. 

12026. Siegelman, Marvin. (City Coll. City U. 
New York) Evaluation of Bronfenbrenner’s ques- 
tionnaire for children concerning parental behav- 
ior. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 163-174.— 
The Bronfenbrenner Parent Behavior Questionnaire 
was evaluated as a research technique for measuring 
children's perceptions of how their parents treat 
them. The BPB was administered to 81 male and 
131 female elementary-school children. Reliabilities, 
validities, correlations between mother and father, 
and mean comparisons between boys and girls are 
reported. In addition, the BPB data were factor- 
analyzed. 3 BPB factors derived from this analysis 
were labeled "Loving," *Punishment," and “Demand- 
ing," and they were compared to parental behavior 
dimensions reported by several researchers using a 
variety of instruments and procedures. The BPB 
appears to have considerable promise as a research 
instrument. (29 ref.) Journal abstract. 


12027. Stern, Nancy W. (Northwestern U.) 
Maternal Personality, attitudes, and child-rearing 
Practices, and their relation to child adjustment. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 (1), 635.— Abstract. 

12028. Trnka, Vojtéch. Some changes in the 
Personality of children of divorced parents. Ces- 
koslovenské Pediatrie, 1962, 17(7/8), 660-666. 


ADOLESCENCE 


12029. Brim, Orville G., Jr. Russell Sage 
Found., 230 Park Ave., NYC) 1 pen 
ality as self-other systems. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1965, 27(2), 156-162.—Research ex- 
ploring the organization of the adolescent personality 
has conceptualized personality as a self-other system 
which includes Teference groups, role prescription, 


is a fully developed theory of adolescent li 
a full f personality 
which incorporates the Sociological perspective. 
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12030. Clarke, H. Harrison, & Olson, Arne L. 
(U. Oregon) Characteristics of 15-year old boys 
who demonstrate various accomplishments or 
difficulties. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 559- 
569.—Compared characteristics of 15-yr-old boys 
who had outstanding achievements in athletics, sci- 
ence, fine arts, leadership, and scholarship or who 
were poor students or presented delinquency mani- 
festations. The only common trait was intelligence. 
The athletes were superior in skeletal maturity, speed 
and agility, and strength. The science group were 
high achievers in most academic areas and had better 
mental-health: scores. The fine arts and leadership 
groups were not different from the other boys in 
physical qualities, mental accomplishments, or Kuder 
interest areas. Scholars and poor students differed 
significantly from other boys in intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement only. Boys rated as "delinquents" 
came from all socioeconomic levels and were not 
distinguished from other boys by any of the charac- 
teristics investigated—Journal abstract. 


12031. Drtková, S., & Vaněčková, M. Dynamic 
follow-up of physical development in obese and 
asthenic apprentices in various occupations. Ces- 
koslovenská Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 132-135. 

12032. Foster, Garrett R. (U. Texas) Authori- 
tarianism in early adolescence. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 612-613.— Abstract. 


12033. Krakovskii, A. P. [Psychological bases 
of an individual approach to the young adoles- 
cent] Doklady Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk 
RSFSR, 1962, No. 5.—An experimental class of 10- 
and ll-yr-olds was observed for a 2-yr period. It 
was found that their acts were primarily motivated 
by their concern for self-assertion. Consequently an 
individualized approach to young adolescents should 
consist of efforts to find opportunities to satisfy their 
individual need for self-assertion—J. A. Liicker. 


12034. Levinson, Alma. (New York U.) A 
comparison of concepts of self and parental fig- 
ures in selected groups of under-, average and 
high achieving high school boys: A comparison of 
a group of underachievers with groups of average 
and above average achievers selected for intelli- 
gence, age and grade. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1320.—Abstract. 


12035. Miller, George. (Temple U.) A study 
into some antecedents of delayed reward choices 
in delinquent adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1321.—Abstract, 


12036. Quay, Herbert C., & Quay, Lorene C. 
(Northwestern U.) Behavior problems in early 
adolescence. Child Development, 1965, 36(1), 215- 
220.—Ratings on a scale of problem behavior devel- 
oped by Peterson were made for 518 7th- and 8th- 
grade children by their teachers. Factor analysis 
revealed that the majority of the variance could be 
accounted for by 2 factors, "conduct problem and 
"personality problem." For the 8th grade an addi- 
tional factor, apparently related to behavioral im- 
maturity, was found. Factor scores generally were 
satisfactorily independent, but 2-rater reliability for 
à subsample was disappointingly low for the person- 
ality and immaturity factors. Results were consonant 
with other studies using similar methods but differ- 
ent samples.—Journal abstract. 


39: 12030-12042 


12037. Venables, Ethel (U. Birmingham, Eng- 
land) affinities in British-American 
Dome of adolescence. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1965, 27(2), 148-155.—New insights 
into learning processes and into the unconscious 
springs of behavior make inescapable a recognition 
of the need to educate for responsibility. Young 
people need to learn to understand and to share the 
responsibilities of adult living—not suddenly at 21, 
but gradually throughout the years of growing up. 
Reading statistics backwards is recommended, as is 
recognition of the potential law breaker within 
human beings. A solemn meritocracy which under- 
values the less able and leaves no room for gaiety and 
nonsense in the tidy plans will inevitably breed the 
rebellious young people it Mee) Zeche: ab- 
traci. 


12038. Verner, M., Birčák, J., & Steiner, J. 
Some psychological problems օք adolescents. 
Ceskoslovenská Pediatrie, 1962, 17(7/8), 638-641. 


12039. Vrzal, Vratislav. Adolescent psychiatry. 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(3), 149-156.— 
The grounds and prerequisites are presented for the 
recognition of adolescent psychiatry as an independ- 
ent psychiatric discipline as against adult and child 
psychiatry, On the basis of previous experience 
with adolescents it is pointed out which adolescent 
disorders (divided into 9 groups) require out-patient 
care and surveying and which problems (divided 
into 7 headings) are to be attended to by way of 
preventive counseling —CML, 


Maturiry & Orp AcE 


12040. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. EM A 
Body, self and society. Sociology & Social Re- 
search, 1965, 49(3), 261-267.—During and after 
middle age there is an interaction of physical condi- 
tion, social environment, and ego which produces the 
phenomenon of aging. The body loses energy and 
efficiency; the social environment changes its expec- 
tations and attitudes from those that apply to middle- 
aged persons; and the ego or the self relates to so- 
ciety in ways that are at least partly determined by 
the personality structure which is fairly continuous 
from middle age into old age. Current research in 
the field of social gerontology throws light on this 
interaction. The author cites research to indicate 
that personality type tends to determine the rate and 
forms of social disengagement between ages 60 and 
75.—Journal abstract. 


12041. Meer, Bernard. The development of a 
geriatric rating scale and other studies with a 
hospitalized geriatric population. California Men- 
tal Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 27.—4b- 
stract. 


12042. Meltzer, H. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Attitudes of workers before and after age 
40. Geriatrics, 1965, 20(5), 425-432.—213 workers 
were given a 41 item question form involving re- 
sponses to attitudes in a work situation and life ad- 
justment attitudes. Items were scored in terms of 
a satisfaction-dissatisfaction index. Of 28 items on 
work situations 20 significant differences were found, 
predominantly showing greater satisfaction for the 
older age group. Օք 13 life adjustment items 5 
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shie wankana D. T. Herman. 


Lei Bernice L. (U. Chicago) 
is the Catholic Pryche- 
A Ke ced, 301), 9-12.— seems of less 


not ly available to 
W bens. 


104. Donald թ. ( EC Hosp., 
w. Y. ire, England) tia: 
ամոլ mg British Journal of Pry- 


Treatment of Aging; The Art of Appearing Young ; 
and Your Program of Rejuvenation.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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measurement օք 
sociocultural change. Social Forces, 1965, 43(4), 
522-532.—Presents an instrument for i 
sociocultural change in the Ս. Տ., 
consists of 32 indicators which assess in 
various parts of the society and culture and which 
are shown to have four com ts or dimensions: 
(1) a rising standard of living, (2) population 
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growth, (J) imlustrial-technological-arban develop. 
ment. (4) increasing education. 48 of the states afe 
compared with regard to rate of sociocultural change, 
The components of change are established through 
factor analysis —/ournal abstract. 

12049. Bonjean, Charles M., Hill, Richard 
& McLemore, Տ. Dale. (U. Texas) Contin 
in measurement, 1959-1963. Social Forces, 1 
43(4), 532-S35—A content analysis of all issues 
4 of the leading sociological journals for the most 
recent S-yr period indicates a lack of agreement and 
research continuity with respect to the use of meas 
urement procedures. Of the 986 different scales and 
indices found, fewer than M were used more than 
once, and only 1.6% were used or cited more than 
Š times. Journal abstract, 


1 . UN 
Texas) Attraction as a linear function of Le: 


| «անտա of 
ersonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 650= 

In various investigations of the effects of the 
similarity of a stranger's attitude on attraction to- 
ward him, the proportion of similar attitudes has not 
been distinguished from the number of similar atti- 

In a 4 X 3 factorial design, 4 levels of 
portion and 3 levels of number were employed. lach 
of 168 Ss was asked to read an attitude scale pur. 
portedly filled out by an anonymous Stranger and to 
evaluate him on a number of variables includi 
attraction toward him. As hypothesized, analysis 
variance indicated that attraction was significantly 
(p €.001) affected only by proportion. Utilizing 
these and other data for a total of 790 Ss, the func- 
tional relationship between Proportion of similar 
attitudes and attraction was found to be a linear one. 
The conceptualization of attitude Similarity as con- 
oe ak positive reinforcement was strengthened by 
the finding of a linear relationship in McDonald's 
(1962) data between proportion of high creativity 
ratings given to 192 Ss and their attraction toward 
the rater. (20 ref.) Journal abstract, 

12051. Chertok, L., Mondzain, M. L., & Bon- 
naud, M. | logical, social and cultural as- 
ports of sickness during pregnancy. Actiuitas 

ervosa Superior, 1962, 4(3/4), 394-401. 

12052. Fields, Victor. (American U.) The e 
e congruency and interpersona 

feelings and performance judgments. Dissertation 

SE 1964, 25(3), 2028-2029.— Abstract. 

2053. Fishbein, Martin. (U. Illinois) Pre- 
diction of interpe preferences and group 
member satisfaction from estimated attitudes. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(6), 663-667— Tests the predictive utility of a 
theory of belief and attitude in the area of inter- 
personal Preferences within small groups. Each 
leader’s attitude toward each member of his grou 
puted as a function of the leader’s beliefs 
about the behavior of each member, 


€ results support the theo and provide 
evidence for the predictive effectiveness of attitudes 
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12054. Francis, G. (U. Minnesota) Ko- 
tt: An M and a forecast. Social 
Problems, 1965, 12(3), 328-335.—The n 
that in virtually every aspect of public Die char- 


acteristic themes եռան force, speed and violence. 
Illustrations presented include news media, literary 
expression, sports, cultural areas, 
forecast: that themes of speed, force and violence 
seem to be the major modes of action that will shape 
the emerging society. Adding to this the 
orientation. fundamental to our sn MEME 
between successes and failures widens, H 
tion between them becoming inoperative, 
rary assumptions of individual worth being 
and the real possibility of control by outside agencies, 
—S. L. Warren, 

12055, Glicksman, Michael, & Wohl, E a 
(85 E. 3rd St, NYC) Expressed values of Bur- 
mese and American students. Journal 
of Social Psycholo, 7, 1965, 65(1), 17-25.--84 
American and 84 urmese business students 
sponded in writing to the question "What do 
want from life?" Answers were scored in 13 re- 
sponse categories. Americans mentioned with 
frequency the categories of Economic i 
riage and Children, and Religion, while the 
more frequently mentioned Education and Social 
Concern. Author abstract. 

12056. Havens, A. Eugene. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison) Increasing the effectiveness օք predict- 
ing innovativeness. Rural Sociology, 1965, 30(2), 
150-165.—The model is developed to answer the 
basic research question, To what extent do subjective 
definitions of the situation affect the acceptance of 
techology change? Findings indicate that prediction 
models may be sharpened by including the individ- 
uals definition of the situation. Some individuals 
define adoption situations in such a manner that they 
perceive no alternatives to acceptance. Apparently, 
those who so define the adoption situation employ 
different information sources during the — eg 
process than do those who adopt voluntarily.—/our- 


nal abstract, 

12057. Heath, Douglas ԷԼ  Explorations of 
maturity. NYC: Appleton-C -Croíts, 1965. 
423 p. $7.50.—A study of mature and immature 
college men, with references to all related materials 
on this subject. Most studies have been on imma- 
turity, and very few on maturity. Maturity is psy- 
chological health. 5 developmental trends of matur- 
ity are stated as stability, integration, interest in 
others, autonomy and tual experience. Com- 
plete research reviews are given and all aspects of 
both maturity and ee, are discussed at length. 
The test results of the TAT, Rorschach and the 
MMPI also are given as they can be interpreted in 
their relation to maturity. Presents maturity in its 
complete state, with a realistic understanding of the 
term. (299 ref.) —O. I. Jacobsen. X 

12058. Hicks, David J. (Chico State Coll. 
Imitation and retention of film-mediated aggres- 
sive peer and adult models. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 97-100.—The rela- 
tive effect of peer and adult models as transmitters 
of novel aggressive responses was investigated. Chil- 
dren viewed either male or female adult or male or 
female peer models presented on film and a test for 
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12062. Klineberg, O. Facteurs sociaux en psy- 
chologie differentielle. [Social factors in differen- 
tial psychology.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1964, 
17 (20). 1246-1252.—Studies attempting to explore 
innate psychological differences have yielded contra- 
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dictory and results. Even scientific 

methods such as statistical EM — enen 

munities, public i ve failed to prov 

evidences for re թռ differences. Ըս- 
differences, , are present and the need 

for employing them is ized.—R. Naar. 


12063. Akira. (U. Iowa) Obser- 
vation r e a deter- 
minant of and of a simple motor 


Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology. 1965, 1(6), 626-630. Ist-grade boys 
observed an adult 


former (P) during 3 types of 
trials on a repeated task: success (such, failure at 
M completion of the task (FF), and failure at 92 
completion of the task (NF). 4 of the Ss received 
social reinforcement from P prior to the these obser- 
vations, while the remaining Ss were ignored by P 
during a preliminary period. S's task was to turn 
off a buzzer sounded at the end of each trial by 
pressing a plunger. Magnitude օք observationally 
aroused emotion was inferred from S's amplitude and 
reaction times. Տտ responded with significantly 
greater any and greater speeds following ob- 
servation of P's NF than FF or SUC. The results 
2 uter which e differentially frus- 
trating to P elicit correspondingly different magni- 
tude of pce in an observing S. Few effects of 
social reinforcement on magnitude of response were 
noted.—Journal abstract. 
12064. Merba Michael (U. Chicago) The 
of affective self-references by three 
classes of reinforcers. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1963, 31(2), 179-191.—During a series of 
7 interviews the relative effectiveness of 
following classes of reinforcers was investigated: 
8 noncommittal expressions by E (“Mmm-hmm”), 
Ե) mild positive expression by E, and (e) reflection 
of feeling expression by E. Ss were 30 under- 
Ss were divided into prior or nonprior 
contact group depending on whet! they kn 


feeling was significantly more effective than either 
of the other treatments in conditioning both positive 
and negative self-references, 
the conditioning significantly, (c) 
N between S's awareness — 
rate of affective self-references—G, T. Lodge. 


12065. Miller, Stephen J. (St Louis Ս) The 
nurse’s perception and the Th — of 
the nursing role: A study of patient satisfaction. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25019. 668.— Abstract. 
iliams, D. R. (Rice U.) Dis- 
2 orality in Tiv witchcraft. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 1-15—An analy- 
sis of Tiv witchcraft with particular reference to 
reactions towards illness, was made in terms of 
socialization theory and ideas of displacement. Evi- 
dence from original observations and from judges' 
ratings of other material showed that there was a 
linkage between aggressive tendencies in Tiv child- 
hood and their manifestation in later attitudes to ill- 
ness and in folk tale themes. Tiv witchcraft is 
traditionally associated with relationship between 
kin, notably between agnates. The evidence suggests 
that tension between agnates is displaced from overt 
hostility to the covert supernatural level. Oral 
themes which also predominated in the folk tales, 
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which were also of an aggressive kind, is interpreted 
as reflecting anxiety about the scarcity of food rather 
than with early nursing experiences which were 
found to be relatively benevolent—Author abstract, 

12067. Ra Leon H. (Ս. Colorado) 
Interpersonal conflict in a probabilistic situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 669-670.—Ab- 
stract, 


12068. Raven, Bertram ԷԼ, & Fishbein, Martin. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Social referents and 
self-evaluation in examinations. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 89-99.—Before making 
their estimates on each of the exams, 272 students 
in a "Referent" condition were given the average 
score of male premedical students. The remaining 
290 respondents were not given any such information, 
With no social referent, and no experience on the 
Ist examination, correlation between predicted and 
obtained scores is very low (r —.21). Accuracy of 
prediction increases on successive examinations, 
reaching a correlation of A3 on the 3rd examination. 
Where there is no social referent and no experience, 
there is a tendency to overestimate one's perform- 
ance, particularly among students who score poorly. 
The social referent results in much greater accuracy 
in the Ist examination, compensating for lack of 
experience. Other factors in evaluation of self and 
others are also examined.—Author abstract. 


12069. Ring, E. Grundzeuge der experimental- 
psychologischen Gesellschaftsdiagnostik. —[Prin- 
ciples of experimental social diagnostics.] Psycholo- 
gie und Praxis, 1965, 9(1), 1-14——Examines the 
methodology by which human society can be exam- 
ined psychodiagnostically. The experiment was based 
on data obtained with the tree test (Baumtest) after 
Koch. 232 interviewers were used to ascertain the 
data. N was 1642 individuals living in Western 
Germany teg 81% օք the total sample 
tapped—R. F. Wagner. մ 

12070. Saaty, T. Ն. A model for the control 
of arms. Operations Research, 1964, 12(4), 586-609. 
—Topics discussed are: mathematical formulation of 
level of arms for 2 opponents at stability; effective- 
ness comparisons of weapons; a scale of relative 
measurement—the barter system; cost measurement: 
comment on the value of the life of a human being; 
deterrence and destructive value of weapons; meas- 
urements in arms control and national security ; 
the dynamics of disarmament; some goals of dis- 
armament; the impact of weapons Systems on dis- 


armament.—M. Թ. Marks. 


much information could be 
c icles in which the breakdown of 
the sample into religious groups may include a small 
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sample of Jews, and which do not refer to this group 
in the title. (75 ref.) — Author abstract. 

12072. Sanua, Victor D. (Yeshiva U.) The 
relationship between Jewish education and Jew- 
ish identification. Jewish Education, 1964, 35(1), 
1-14.—Reviews a number of studies which have 
attempted to determine the effects of religious educa- 
tion on Jewish idetnification. 1 of the greatest prob- 
lems confronted by studies attempting to measure 
such effects, is the difficulty of defining Jewish iden- 
tification. Findings are reported on the Jewish 
Anti-Semitic Scale, the F-Scale and the Jewish 
Authoritarian Scale which were administered to ap- 
proximately 180 adolescents, boys and girls, attend- 
ing 6 Jewish Community Centers, some having 
received extensive religious education and others 
with little or no religious education, No relationship 
was found between the extensiveness of religious 
education and the respondents’ Jewish identification 
among the more traditional Jewish denominations 
such as Orthodox Jews. No relationship was found 
between respondent’s socioeconomic background and 
the extensiveness of his religiosity. Girls were found 
to be more positive towards the need for religious 
education and had enjoyed their education in this 
area to a greater extent than the boys——Author 
abstract. 

12073. Sistrunk, Francis. (Ս. Miami) The 
interactions of situational and motivational varia- 
bles in the generation of normative and informa- 
tional social influence. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2087.—Abstract, 

12074. Solomon, Fredric, & Fishman, Jacob R. 
Youth and peace: A psychosocial study of student 
peace demonstrators in Washington, D. C. Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(4), 54—70. 

12075. Swanson, Guy E. (U. Michigan) On 
explanations of social interaction. Sociometry, 
1965, 28(2), 101-123.— There is much uncertainty 
about the relation between general explanations of 
behavior and explanations of social interaction. Our 
knowledge of the relevant empirical observations is 
sketched and the compatibility between that knowl- 
edge and several theoretical treatments is examined. 
For problems characteristic of social psychology, 
logical reduction (but not reductionism) seems the 
most appropriate method for relating theories of 
behavior and theories of social interaction.—Journal 
abstract. 

12076. Thomas, C. Տ., & Bergen, B. J. (Yale 
U. Sch. Med.) A social psychiatric view of psy- 
chological misfunction and the role of psychiatry 
in social change. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(6), 539-544.—A social psychiatric frame- 
work from which the functioning of individuals is 
viewed is presented. The emphasis is on social 
Process as it relates to the development of the self 
and on understanding the self in social action. 2 
interrelated psychological systems are derived, the 
self and the “personality,” and suggestions are made 
for their significance in understanding anxiety and 
defense, The psychological potential of social change 
for disrupting individual functioning is discussed. 
Guidelines for social psychiatric intervention and for 
aiding individuals in maintaining identity continuity 
in the face of social change are formulated. (20 
ref.)—JAMA. 
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12077. Washington, Doris V. (Northwestern 
U.) Discipline and conscience development. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 672.—Abstract, 


12078. Winthrop, H . (U. Southern Florida) 
Crea in the criminal. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 65(1), 41-58.—Data based upon case 
histories of different prisoners who possessed the 
agede: ne ifts: a talent for writing, a flair 
for rship languages, originality in mathe- 
matical analysis and scientific management theory, 
unusual ability at playwrighting, marked ability and 
achievement in botany and plant genetics. Group 
abilities to write and act in plays and musicales were 
consistently rated by some prisoners. Social 
failures involved in failing to spot these talents early 
and steer their possessors into socially acceptable be- 
havior are discussed.—Author abstract, 

12079. Wyer, Robert S., Jr, & Terrell, Glenn. 
Ds Iowa) Social role and academic achievement. 

ournal of Personality & Social Psychology, , 
2(1), 117-121.—Investigates the relationship between 
social role and academic achievement in college stu- 
dents, A sample of 28 males and 28 females were 
selected from a large sample of col sophomores 
and classified into 4 groups on the basis of their 
academic aptitude and academic ormance. Analy- 
ses were made involving these Ss’ desires to receive 
social and academic recognition, the certainty of 
their occupational choice, their self-sufficiency or 
social in ce, and their persistence or self- 
control. Significant triple interactions of sex, per- 
formance, and ability occurred on measures of cer- 
tainty of occupational choice and desire to receive 
social recognition; sex interacted significantly with 
performance on the measure of self-control. Social 
group dependence related negatively to academic 
5 among males but not among females. 

ifferences between males and females in the varia- 
bles relating to their academic performance were 
interpreted as due to differences in their prescribed 
social roles—Journal abstract. 


12080, Wyer, Robert S., Jr., Weather! 
ald A., & Terrell, Glenn. (U. Iowa) 
aggression, and academic achievement. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 645- 
649.— This study tried to delineate aspects of aggres- 
sion which relate to academic effectiveness in college 
as a function of differences in the social role ascribed 
to males and females. Academic effectiveness was 
defined as the degree to which performance exceeds 
or falls short of what would be predicted on the basis 
of aptitude alone. A sample of 45 males and 48 
females was administered Siegel’s Manifest Hos- 
tility Scale, from which subscale scores were derived 
assessing the strength of the tendencies toward acts 
of aggression, feelings of aggression, and absence of 
guilt over aggression. The following hypotheses re- 
ceived support: (a) Males would exceed females in 
direct expression of aggression while females would 
exceed males in guilt over aggressive expression. 
(b) Among males, those both high in direct aggres- 
sive expression and low in guilt over aggression 
would have the highest academic effectiveness. (c) 
Among females, those both low in direct aggressive 
expression and high in guilt over aggressive ex- 
pression would have the highest academic effective- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 
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12081. Philip, & Formica, Robert. 
(New York U.) Emotional and self- 
esteem as ts of affiliation. Journal of 


determinan 

Personality, 1963, 31(2), 141-162.—Ss were 99 male 
undergraduates led to believe they would receive 

inful shocks while controls Ss expected only sub- 
iminal electrical stimulation. The dependent varia- 
ble of social affiliation was the strength of preference 
for spending a brief, anticipated waiting period alone 
or with others. Results: (a) fearful Ss affiliate 
significantly more than those who are not fearful; 
(b) ordinal position and self-esteem are joint deter- 
minants of affiliation; (c) Ist-borns have lower self- 
esteem than do later-borns; (d) the relationship 
between self-esteem and affiliation is negative; (e) 
Ist-borns view their parents as much stricter than 
do later-borns; (f) under fear arousal, the stricter 
the parent the more intense the desire to affiliate, 
The first result is the only one reported as definitely 
significant. (16 ref.) —G. T. Lodge. 


Comp & CuLTURAL RELATIONS 


12082, Edgerton, Robert M., & Karno, Marvin. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Perception of men- 
tal illness in a Mexican-American community. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 
2(4), 25.—Abstract, 

12083. Elder, Glen H., Jr. Ki California, Berke- 
ley) Role relations, socioc environments, 
and autocratic family ideology. Sociometry, 1965, 
28(2), 173-196.—The formation and reinforcement 
of autocratic ideology about the participation of youth 
in family decision-making are investigated in a sec- 
ondary analysis of data from 5 nations which vary 
widely in cultural and institutional support for this 
belief: the U.S., Great Britain, West Germany, 
Mexico, and ltaly. Parent-youth relations, educa- 
ton, residential patterns, and work settings were 
found to be related to autocratic ideology in each 
nation. Examination of autocratic and democratic 
family orientations in relation to ideological perspec- 
tives in areas—politics, intergroup relations, 
education, and economics—indicated substantial con- 
TONY only among middle-class men.—Journal ab- 


12084. Hereford, C. F. (U. Chile) Estereoti- 
Pos de la cultura norteamericana en México y 
Chile. [Northamerican cultural stereotypes in Mex- 
ico and Chile.] Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 
1964, 1(4), 344-349 —To examine values of female 
psychology students in Mexico, Chile and the U, S. 
and with the estimation of U.S. values by the 
Chileans and Mexicans, the Study of Values, and 
its Spanish translation, by Allport, Vernon and 
Lindsey was used. After the Ist administration of 
the test, the Spanish-speaking students immediately 
retook the test under instructions to answer as 
though a U.S. student of the same age, educational 
level and social class. The 3 groups of students had 
similar esthetic, social and political values, but large 
differences were found regarding theoretical and 
religious values, and some differences in economic 
values. The Mexican and Chilean students could 
not estimate the values of comparable U.S. students, 
D. H. Schuster. 

12085. Kluckhohn, C. Culture and Behavior. 
NYC: Free Press, 1965. vi, 402 ք. $2.45 (paper). 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Collection of writings in cultural and physical anthro- 
pology, which seek to differentiate anthropology from 
allied fields such as biology, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy, and which attempt to formulate anthropological 
definitions of culture, cultural norms, adaptation, and 
adjustment.—P. J. Volkert. 


12086. Խու, W. D. Occupational aspirations 
of northern Saskatchewan students. Alberta Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1964, 10(1), 3-16.— 
Content analysis of 266 essays written by secondary 
school students on their vocational ambitions revealed 
a disproportionate interest in the professions relative 
to area job openings. Boys and girls differed in their 
vocational choices. Ethnic differences in ranking of 
occupations within sex were slight. White girls, how- 
ever, sought higher status jobs than the Metis-Indian 
girls and Metis boys had a wider range of interests 
than white boys. Reasons for occupational choice dif- 
fered in the 2 ethnic groups.—N. M. Chansky. 


12087. Krader, Lawrence, & Wayne, Ivor. The 
Kazakhs: A bac und study for psychological 
warfare. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 23.—This 
study was made to identify the source of conflicts 
between the Kazakhs' way of life and the policies 
imposed on them by the Communist regime and to 
describe communication patterns and facilities rele- 
vant to possible psychological warfare needs. The 
study indicated that the Kazakhs' conflicts are related 
to loyalties to nationality and culture, strong ties to 
their kinsmen, and persistance of folk religion. The 
Kazakhs appear to be opposed to many aspects of 
Sovietization, but their resistance is largely passive.— 
HumRRO. 


12088. Kumasaka, Y. A culturally-determined 
mental reaction among the Ainu. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 733-739.—The imu reaction 
among the Aint of Japan decreased from 111 in 1934 
to 1 case in 1958. The imu reaction is of short dura- 
tion and is provoked by sudden fright. Verbal or be- 
havioral imitation, compulsive obedience or negativ- 
ism may occur. Longitudinal studies of a single form 
of mental reaction on 1 culture or group of cultures 
are scarce. The sociocultural change of Ainu sug- 
gests a high sensitivity of the form of mental reaction 
to changing environment—D. Prager. 


12089. Lifton, Robert J. Individual patterns in 
historical change: Imagery of Japanese youth. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1964, 20(4), 96-111.—This 
analysis delineates “3 more or less specific patterns of 
imagery characteristic for Japanese youth in their 
efforts to break out of their historical dislocation and 
reestablish a sense of connection with viable ideas and 
human groups.” The 3 patterns are enlarged upon: 
transformation, restoration, and—by far the most 
common of the 3—the mode of cultural and psycho- 
logical accommodation.—J. A. Lücker. 


12090. Macari, Leopold M. (New York U.) A 
Rorschach study of the relation between personal- 
ity traits and culture traits: A cross-cultural com- 
parison between two groups of similar biological 


descent. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2052. 
Abstract. 


12091. Moustaka, Calliope. The internal mi- 
grant: A comparative study in urbanization. 
Athens, Greece : Social Sciences Center, 1964, xiv, 
105 p.—This Study of internal migration in Greece 
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involved a sample of 423 migrants from villages to 
the cities between 1951 and 1962. A questionnaire 
uncovered several reasons, oí which “to live better"? 
had the largest percentage.—J. A. Lücker. 

12092, Myerhoff, Barbara G., & Larson, William 
R. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles) Primary 
and formal aspects of family organization: Group 
consensus, problem perception, and adolescent 
school success. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1965, 27(2), 213-217.— The utility of examining the 
family as a formal organization receives support from 
an empirical study of 73 families, The interaction 
between 2 organization variables, family consensus 
and problem perception, and the relationship between 
these variables and the effectiveness of the family in 
its socialization function are considered. The success 
of socialization is measured by the adjustment and 
achievement of the family's adolescent son in school. 
The findings are discussed in the light of organization 
theory and research methodology in small groups.— 
Journal abstract. 

12093, Pearson, A. W. EI tratamiento de al- 
coholismo de Mexicanos que viven en los Estados 
Unidos. [Treatment of Mexican alcoholics in the 
U. S.] Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 1964, 1(4), 
358-362.—Mexican-American patients of this clinic 
for alcoholism can be categorized as being assimilated, 
or not, into the U. S. culture. All assimilated patients 
showed improvement in contrast to only 30% of the 
unassimilated patients. Family cultural patterns are 
advanced as possible reasons for the difference.—D. 
H. Schuster. 

12094. Silver, Allan A. (U. Michigan) Social 
and ideological bases of working class conserva- 
tive voting in urban England. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2086-2087.— Abstract. 

12095. Udry, J. Richard. (California State Poly- 
technic Coll.) Structural correlates of feminine 
beauty preferences in Britain and the United 
States: A comparison. Sociology & Social Re- 
search, 1965, 49(3), 330-342.—A comparison is pre- 
sented between data on American preferences in fem- 
inine beauty and data from an identical previous study 
on British preferences. Variations in preference by 
age, sex, education, region, and occupational status 
are presented. Overall, and within and between cate- 
gories on every variable, Americans show uniformity 
of preference. In both countries age was the most 
important differentiator of preference. Implications 
of this type of comparative data for delineating differ- 
ences in social structure are discussed. (24 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

12096. Young, J. A, & Jenkinson, M. D. An 
objective comparison of achievement in the basic 
subjects for matched groups of children in Man- 
chester, England and Edmonton, Alberta. Alberta 
Journal of Educatioanl Research, 1964, 10(2), 59-66. 
— Tests published and standardized in England and 
in the U. S. were administered in both cities to sam- 
ples of 169 9 yr. olds and 173 14 yr. olds who were 
matched on nonverbal intelligence. No differences 
were found between the groups on the Watts and 
Vernon reading tests. The Edmonton groups re- 
ceived significantly higher scores on the Schonnell 
Spelling test and all subtests but the Arithmetic funda- 
mentals on the California Achievement tests. “The 
Manchester sample was significantly more variable 
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than the Edmonton groups on most measures.—N. 
M. Chansky. 
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12097. Babchuk, Nicholas. (U. Nebraska) Pri- 
mary and kin: A study of the associations 
of middle class couples. Social Forces, 1965, 43(4), 
483-493.—In the urban middle class, husbands are 
more likely than wives to initiate primary friendships 
for the couple at all stages of the family cycle, 
Couples in their forties and fifties who have Եռ 
married a longer period օք time have neither more 
nor less primary friends than recently married indi- 
viduals. The modal number of local primary friend- 
ship units is 2, Frequent association with relatives 
is not related to pattern of visiting with friends, 
Frequent getting together with friends does not ap- 
pear to bear any relationship to how frequently couples 
see relatives, Approximately 14 the husbands and 
wives claimed not to have a single primary friend in- 
dependent of their spouse, Children are not found to 
play a constraining role nor do they enhance the pros- 
pects that their parents will interact more often with 
primary friends.—Journal abstract, 

12098. Beck, Elizabeth J. (Fordham U.) Rela- 
tion between social impact and selected intellectual 
traits in preadolescent Negro boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1328-1329.— Abstract, 


12099, Blau, Zena Տ. (U. Illinois) Class struc- 
ture, mobility, and e in So- 


ciometry, 1965, 28(2), 210-219.—Research on white 

Negro women in the middle and working classes 
reveals that the more heterogeneous in social origins 
the members of a social stratum are, the greater is 
their disposition to adopt child-rearing practices dif- 
ferent from those of their mothers, which implies that 
the exchange of different ideas promoted by hetero- 
geneity stimulates diffusion of innovation. Among 
whites, both upwardly and downwardly mobile women 
are more favorably disposed toward change than sta- 
tionary ones in either the middle or the working class 
(though probably for different reasons). Among 
Negroes, in contrast, where the large majority of the 
middle class has working-class origins, upwardly 
mobile women are less oriented toward change than 
those who originated there, except for the upwardly 
mobile living in integrated neighborhoods.—/Journal 
abstract. 


12100. Erikson, Erik H. A memorandum on 
identity and Negro youth. Journal of Social Issues, 
1964, 20(4), 29-42. 

12101. Gusfield, Joseph Ք. (Ս. Illinois) Sym- 
bolic crusade: Status politics and the American 
temperance movement. Urbana, Ill.: U. Illinois 
Press, 1963, ix, 198 p. $5.00.—Sociological inter- 
pretation of the temperance movement as reflecting 
conflicts between rival status groups, social systems 
and cultures. Temperance provides a basis for the 
analysis of the role of cultural conflicts and moral re- 
form as important dimensions in politics. Status con- 
trol and conflict, social dominance, middle class pro- 
test and status politics are discussed, and a dramatistic 
theory of status politics presented.—E. Zolik. 

12102. Katz, Irwin; Roberts, S. Oliver, & Robin- 
son, James M. (New York Ս.) Effects of task diffi- 
culty, race of administrator, and instructions on 
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performance of oy oe Journal of 
hology, 1965, 2(1), 53-59. 

ro Es administered digit-s | 
difficulty to Southern male Negro 
was described as a test of 
the most difficult task Ss 
efficiently when tested by a white than 
a Negro. On the 2 easier codes the 
of the 1 no — Li 
groups of Negro Ss were tested by the 
Negro and white Es on the most difficult task 
, but now the task was described as a test of 
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p performed at the same level in the hard task- 
Q instructions situation.—/ournal abstract. 


12103. Kosa, John, & Coker, Robert E., Jr. The 
female ician in public health conflict and rec- 
oncilia! of the sex and professional roles. 
Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(3), 294-305.-- 
Female physicians, representing about 596 of the prac- 
titioners in a predominantly male profession, tend to 
face 3 types of role conflicts: (1) The professional 
role restricts the full realization of the sex role, and 
female physicians defer marriage more frequently 
than male physicians, (2) The sex role restricts the 
full continuous performance of the professional role, 
and female physicians are more likely to interrupt 
their work career, take part-time positions and stay in 
any position for a shorter time than men doctors. (3) 
Female physicians face difficulty in accepting those 
aspects of the professional role which are noncom- 
patible with the female role such as enterpreneurship 
in medical d iur As an institutionalized way to 
reducing role conflict, female pore tend to take 
up practice in those fields of medicine (pediatrics, 


health, psychiatry) where the sex and profes- 
sional roles can be expected to be most compatible.— 
Journal abstract, 


12104. Lindquist, John H. (Arizona State Coll.) 
occupational analysis of local politics: Syra- 
cuse, New York, 1880-1959. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1965, 49(3), 343-354.—An occupational 
analysis of persons who held political elective, polit- 
ical appointive, and political party offices, over an 
yr time span, revealed that changes in the oc- 
cupational and economic structure of the community 
did not greatly affect the control of local politics ; 
which remained, throughout the period studied, in the 
hands of local businessmen.—Journal abstract, 


12105. Mackler, Bernard & Morsley, G. G. 
(Teachers Coll. Columbia U.) Cultural depriva- 
tion: A study in mythology. Teachers College 
Record, 1965, 66 (7), 608-613.— Those persons whose 
behavior and beliefs do not conform to the dominant 
American patterns, are by no means without a cul- 
ture." Some children coming from disadvantaged 
areas are successful in school. Cultural deprivation 
is an inadequate term.—H. K. Moore. 


12106. Naville, Pierre. (National Cent, Sci, Res., 
Paris, France) Technical elites and social elites. 
Sociology of Education, 1963, 37 (1), 27-29.—Modern 
scientific and technical knowledge and orientation may 
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be destroying the traditional social elites.—H. K. 
Moore. 

12107. Nhan, N (U. Michigan) Some 
personality determinants of the effects of role pres- 
sures on the int behavior of role oc- 
cupants. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2084, 
—Abstract. 

12108. Oxman, Elaine B. A. (Ս. Michigan) A 
study of factors influencing reports of life history 
experiences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
632-633.—Abstract. 

12109. Pine, Gerald J. (Boston U.) The sig- 
nificance of the relationships between social class 
status, social mobility, and delinquent behavior, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2084-2085.—Ab- 
stract. 

12110. Roach, Jack L., & Gursslin, Orville R. 
(State U., New York, Burai) The lower class, 
status frustration, and social disorganization. 50- 
cial Forces, 1965, 43(4), 501-510.—The status-frus- 
tration hypothesis is the most widely used sociological 
explanation of lower class social disorganization. The 
theory's plausibility hinges largly on the validity of 
certain assumptions concerning the social-psycholog- 
ical characteristics of lower class persons, An analy- 
sis of empirical studies indicates that these assumptions 
have little basis in fact. An alternate theoretical 
framework is presented in which economic depriva- 
tion is treated as the independent variable. It is 
felt that this scheme more adequately accounts for the 
facts of lower class social disorganization, since mate- 
rial deprivation is the basic problem of the lower class, 
not status deprivation.—Journal abstract. 

12111. Schmitt, David R. (Washington U.) So- 
cial effects of status congruency. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 670-071. Abstract. 

12112. Suval, Elizabeth M., & Hamilton, C. 
Horace. (North Carolina State U., Raleigh) Some 
new evidence on educational selectivity in migra- 
tion to and from the South. Social Forces, 1965, 
43(4), 536-547.— The correlation between migration 
and education varies by age, sex, and color. Gross 
migration, both to and from the South, is positively 
correlated with education and there is little difference 
between the educational level of in- and out-migrants. 
Adverse educational selectivity of net migration from 
the South is greatest among young people, among 
Negroes, and among males. Gross migration rates 
among the white population, both to and from the 
South, are greater than those among the nonwhite 
population at all educational levels; but net migration 
from the South is relatively greater in the nonwhite 
than in the white population because the gross move- 
ment of Negroes back to the South is relatively much. 
less than that of white people. Regional differences 
m migration, in relation to education, reflect differ- 
ences in industrialization and urbanization.—Journal 
abstract. 

12113. Tuckman, Jacob, & Kleiner, Robert J. 
(Philadelphia Dept. Public Health, Pa.) Mental 
disorder and status: A research note. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 85-87.—As was 
found in several other contexts, data comparing Prot- 
estants (high status) with Jews and with Catholics 
(each low status) support 2 hypotheses about the rela- 
tion between status and mental disorder : (1) a low- 
status group will show a greater incidence of extreme 
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aggressive or withdrawal behavior (Le., the 
and other schizophrenic reactions) than a high-status 
group; and (2) a low-status group will show an 
earlier onset of mental illness than a high-status 
group.—Author abstract, 

12114. Wiggins, James A., Dill, Forrest, & 
Schwartz, Richard D. (Northwestern U.) On 
“Status-Liability.” Sociometry, 1965, 28(2), 197- 
209.—Previous studies suggest that high status pro- 
tects the individual from sanction when he deviates. 
An experiment is reported which confirms this ex- 
pectation when deviation is limited in the degree to 
which it interferes with the attainment of the group 
goal. As interference rises to the point where the 
group cannot achieve its goal, however, the high 
status deviant becomes the target of punishment more 
severe than that received by a deviant of intermediate 
status, This "status-liability" effect is discussed in 
terms of the removal of status protections, disap- 
pointed expectancies, and the effort to secure distribu- 
tive justice.—Jowurnal abstract. 

12115. Wilkinson, Rupert H. (Stanford U.) The 
gentleman ideal and the maintenance of a political 
elite. Sociology of Education, 1963, 37(1), 9-27— 
The “gentleman ideal,” an educational product, led 
to government service as their exclusive province. 
The education was Confucian in China and Vic- 
torian in Britain—H. K. Moore. 

12116. Wylie, Ruth C. (Goucher Coll. ) Chil- 
dren’s estimates of their schoolwork ability, as a 
function of sex, race, and socioeconomic level. 
Journal of Personality, 1963, 31(2), 203-224.—"3 
kinds of estimates of their ability to do schoolwork 
were made by 823 junior high school children. IQs 
were used as a rough external criterion of this kind 
of ability. The results supported the following hy- 
potheses: (1) white girls make more modest estimates 
of their ability than do white boys, (2) Negro Ss 
make more modest estimates of their ability than do 
white Ss, (3) children of lower socioeconomic levels 
make more modest estimates . . than do children 
of higher socioeconomic levels. In line with previous 
studies and with the assumption that the mechanism 
of denial is widely used, the present results also show 
a highly significant self-favorability bias in the group 
as a whole.” (18 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


12117. Anast, Philip. (U. Alaska) Temporal 
opinion orientation: An adaptive process. J 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 33-39.—It is sub- 
mitted that opinions are influenced by an enduring 
temporal predispositional dimension whose anchorages 
represent preference for conditions as they used to be 
(backward orientation), as they are (status quo 
orientation), and as they are likely to become (for- 
ward orientation). Opinion reactions to various 15- 
sue-trends support the hypothesis. Results suggest 
that the forward oriented make the happiest adjust- 
ment and the backward oriented are the least content. 
—Author abstract. 

12118. Andrieux, G. Une analyse structurale 
par la methode des facettes de Guttman. [A struc- 
tural facet analysis using Guttman's method.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1964, 18(1-2), 10-19.—Feminine so- 
cial attitudes relating to sexual and maternal behavior 
as well as to the woman's role within the family and 
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society were studied using Guttman's method of factor 
— — and the author's modified method. Analysis 

ted in identification of 2 formal factors, 8 types 
of attitudes defined by formal attributes and 3 de- 
terminants of the strength and transformation of atti- 
tudes. These were concrete behavior, values and 
cultural models.—R. Naar. 


12119, Ashcraft, Carolyn W. 
Coll, Teachers) The relationship 


(George Peabody 
conc 


tions of human nature and ts of 
persons. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2057- 
2058.— Abstract. 

12120. Bradbury, William C. & Kirpatrick, 
eane J. ts of loyalty and disaffection 


Chinese communist soldiers during the Korean 
hostilities: An exploratory study. HumRRO Spec. 
Rep., 1956, No. 7.—Chinese communist prisoners of 
war during the Korean conflict were interviewed to 
obtain detailed information regarding the social and 
cultural context within which they acted, and data on 
their P experiences under the communists, 
The 43 men interviewed were selected to provide a 
wide range of the backgrounds and orientations exist- 
ing in the PW lation, The data were evaluated 
as to broader applicability —HumRRO, 


12121. Brock, Lake D: (Ohio State U.) Com- 
municator-recipient similarity and decision change. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 1 
(6), 650-654.—A field experiment in the paint de- 
partment of a large retail store supported the hypothe- 
sis: a recipient's behavior with respect to an object 
is modifiable by the communicator's appeal to the ex- 
tent that the recipient perceives that he and the com- 
municator have a similar relationship to the object. 
A salesman, who reported his own magnitude of paint 
consumption as similar or dissimilar to the pur- 
chaser's, attempted to induce the purchaser (N — 88) 
to switch to a different price level, The findings were 
ordered to theories of identification (Stotland) and 
social comparison (Festinger). (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12122. Brock, Timothy C. 
Commitment to e as a di o 
formation receptivity. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 10-19.—College males, 
82 regular smokers and 90 nonsmokers, indicated their 
interest in reading an article which denied or asserted 
a relationship between smoking and lung cancer. De- 
gree of commitment to exposure affected information 
receptivity but, even when smokers expected immedi- 
ate self-exposure to the information, they did not 
avoid the message linking cancer to smoking, thus 
stringently reproducing a result from prior studies by 
Feather. Dissonance theory's core assumption, that 
persons actively avoid information which would likely 
increase dissonance, was reappraised and a modifica- 
tion was proposed. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


12123. Campbell, Orion Hubert. (Louisiana 
State U.) Change in attraction and attitude as a 
function of initial attraction and attitude similar- 
ity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2025.— 
Abstract. 


12124. Cline, Victor B., & Richards, James M., 
Jr. (Ս. Utah) A factor-analytic study of religious 
belief and behavior. Journal of Personality & So- 
cial Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 569-578—A sample of 


(Ohio State Ս.) 
Է of in- 
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39: 12125-12133 
154 adult male and female Ss was studied — 
religions beliefs and behavior usi 3 procedures : (a 


b of prayer, contribution of 
monies, etc.) and ան —— as “having love and 
compassion for one's fellow man,” “being a Good 
Samaritan,” “possessing humility,” etc.—Journal ab- 


ի 12125. Dillehay, RE C. dq — 
udgmental esses in response to a persuasive 
communication. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 631-641.—Assimilation and 
contrast effects in social judgment have been inter- 
preted in terms of latitudes of acceptance and rejec- 
tion for discrepancy beliefs. 
tion occurs when the judge, because of his own 
attitude, accepts the content of the judgment stimuli. 
A field experiment with 93 women Ss testing this 
view in judgment of a persuasive communication 
about fluoridation finds contrary evidence, suggesting 
an interpretation in terms of dissonance incurred fol- 
lowing exposure to discrepant beliefs. J udges’ evalua- 
tions of the communication are consistent with this 
interpretation. This study also examines external 
anchoring and judge’s familiarity with the focal issue. 
A 2nd study is presented that examines, with support- 
ing results, 1 facet of a dissonance interpretation of 
Social judgment. (36 ref.) Journal abstract, 


12126. Duke, J. D. Use of hypnosis to gain 
into social rationalizations. Proceedings 

of the Montana Academy of Sciences, 1963, 23, 231- 
235.—"6 Ss took a prejudice test on 3 occasions, once 
awake, once under hypnosis without suggestions, and 
once under hypnosis with strong suggestions that they 
could identify their true intellectual beliefs to see if 


+ Ammons, 


12127. Feifel, Herman. (VA Outpatient Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The problem of death. Cath- 
olic Psychological Record, 1965, 3(1), 18-22 —Dis- 
regard of the intellectual and emotional predicaments 
arising from the self-consciousness of mortality is 
widespread; death, like love, Success, or happiness, 
can mean different things at age 20 and at age 65.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


In this view, assimila- - 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


12128. Foulkes, David, & Foulkes, Susan Heaxt. 
(U. Chicago) Self-concept, dogmatism, and toler- 
ance of trait . Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 104-110.—A series 
of impression formation problems was given to a 
group of 62 college freshmen women. 2 hypotheses 
were tested : (a) that self-descriptions for a particular 
trait would be systematically related to reactions to 
inconsistency in information presented along that trait 
dimension; and (b) that dogmatism, as measured by 

Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, would also be related 
to tolerance of such inconsistency. Both hypotheses 
were partially confirmed, even when attempts were 
made to control such extraneous variables as intelli- 
gence and general self-concept.—Journal abstract. 


12129, € Oren EU Kansas) An 25 
v tion o in the normative system 
us in a email Ht ll liberal arts college. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2082-2083.— Abstract. 


12130. Greenberg, Martin S. (U. Houston) 
The effect of social support for one's beliefs on 
two techniques of attitude change. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 662.— Abstract. 


12131. Greenwals, Herbert J. (Columbia Ս.) 
Involvement-discrepan controversy in opinion 
change; Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1380. 
—Abstract. 


12132. Harvey, O. J., & Clapp, William F. (U. 
Colorado) Kei expectancy, and reactions to the 
unexpected. Journal of Personality & Social re 
chology, 1965, 2(1), 45-52—Using a scale of 


person, indicated how they hoped and expected to be 
rated by the other, 
esteem. Following exposure to fictitious ratings from 
the other person 


expectedly unfavorable ratings the reverse was true. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


,Hu: (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Persuasive impacts of early, late, or no mention 
d Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychologyy, 1965, 2(1), 125-128.—20-min 
talks designed to improve attitudes toward mental ill- 


groups, this information was given at the end or not 
given at all. 
about the speaker resulted in more positive attitudes 
expressed toward mental illness phenomena than did 
early presentation, 
was better than early mention. No differences were 
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found between personal and impersonal presentations. 

Journal abstract, 

12134. Jecker, Jon D. (Stanford Ս.) Voluntary 
exposure to choice-relevant information and the 
dissonance reduction process. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 645.—Abstract, 


12135, Jones, G. B., & Christensen, C. M. An 
experimental application of the principle of in- 
congruity tolerance to the counselling É 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 10 
(3), 158-169.—Randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups 
were 41 volunteers registered in a Freshmen Educa. 
tional Psychology course, Group A held weekly ses- 
sions in which the theory behind tolerance of in- 
congruity was discussed and made personally relevant 
to student experience. Refutation of the theory was 
encouraged: Group B met weekly and discussed topics 
of personal interest, Group C did not meet with E. 
A battery of personality tests was administered prior 
to the experimental period and after it was completed. 
Group A was observed to score lower on Affiliation 
and higher on Autonomy and Endurance than the 
control groups. In addition they differed from them 
in selection of complex ambiguous textures on the 
Texture Preference Inventory V. M. Chansky. 


12136. Johnson, Kenneth E. (Pacific Sch. 
Religion) Personal religious growth thro 
small group participation: A ological 
of personality changes and shifts in religious atti- 
tudes which result from participation in a spiritual 
growth group. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
628.— Abstract. 

12137. Kahl, Joseph A. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Some measurements of achievement 
orientation. American Journal of Sociology, 1965, 
70(6), 669-681.—Interrelated studies of achievement 
orientation, stemming from theoretical work by Kluck- 
hohn and Parsons, are compared. It is found that 
this orientation consists of at least 4 separate com- 
ponents: “acitvism” or “mastery,” “trust,” “independ- 
ence of family," and “occupational primacy” or “ac- 
complishment.” The 15է 3 are positively correlated 
with one another and with socioeconomic status; the 
4th is negatively correlated with the others and with 
status. The findings are interpreted in the light of 
theoretical problems about achievement orientation, 
social mobility and economic development—Author 
abstract. 


12138. Kemper, Theodore D. (New York Ս.) 
The relationship between self-concept and the 
characteristics and expectations of significant 
others. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 655. 
—Abstract. 

12139. Kopans, Albert. (Yeshiva U.) A com- 
parison of some social science and natural science 
upper classmen on prejudice and critical thinking 
ability. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2032- 
2033.— Abstract. 


12140, Lambert, Wallace E., Anisfeld, Moshe, & 
Yeni-Komshian, Grace. (McGill U.) Evaluation 
reactions of Jewish and Arab adolescents to dialect 
and language variations. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 84-90.—Jewish and 
Arab adolescents in Tel-Aviv and Jaffa were asked to 
evaluate the personality characteristics of speakers 
Írom tape recordings of their voices, some using dif- 


39: 12134-12144 


ferent dialects of standard Hebrew (Yemenite and 
Ashkenazic), other using Arabic. The Ss were kept 
unaware that the speakers were bilinguals who spoke 
in different dialects or languages during the sequence 
of recordings. Comparisons of evaluational reactions 
guises were analyzed and com- 
with standard measures of attitudes toward 
—— Jews, pue Jews, and Arabs A 
ypothesis is proposed that the matched-guise tech- 
nique reflects stereotyped attitudinal and perceptual 
reactions of a more private nature than do standard 
measures of attitudes.—Jowrnal abstract, 

12141. Leventhal, Howard; Singer, Robert, & 
Jones, r (Vale —— S fear աղ 
specificity of recommenda’ upon attitudes a: 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(1), 20-29.—Deals with the effects of 
(a) level of fear and (b) specific plans for action vs. 

recommendations on attitudes toward tetanus 
inoculations and actually getting tetanus shots. The 
arousal of fear resulted in more favorable attitudes 
toward inoculation and the expression of stronger in- 
tentions to get shots, However, een) getting shots 
occurred significantly more often for Ss receiving a 
specific for action, Although action was un- 
affected by fear level some level of arousal was neces- 
sary for action to occur. A specific plan was not suf- 
ficient for action to appear. Although the 2 dependent 
measures were affected by different independent vari- 
ables, those people getting shots were also more 
favorable toward doing so. The results are compared 
with other studies on fear arousal and actions, and 
speculations were presented on the role of specific 
action plans in the translation of attitudes into actions. 
(20 ret.) —Journal abstract, 

12142. Lustig, Paul. (New York U.) Response 
Bas and personality. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 

(2), 1339-1340.— Abstract. 

12143. M Samuel M., & Bradbury, William 
C. The political behavior of Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war in the Korean Conflict: A his- 
torical analysis. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1958, No. 
50. Provides a basis for control and utilization of 
oriental Communist prisoners of war in the event of 
future hostilities. report deals enin with 
the period from June 1950 to June 1952 and is based 
on interviews with PWs and key custodial personnel, 
and various Army and PW documents. The develop- 
ment of PW organization and activities is traced, and 
their relations to PW behavior and the conflict with 
the U.N. custodial authority are analyzed.—H wn RRO. 


1244. Nataraj, P. (Maharani's Coll. Women, 
Mysore, India) Social distance within and be- 
tween castes and religious groups of college girls. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 135-140. 
—To study the social distance among caste groups 
and religious groups, a group of 245 adolescent col- 
lege girls belonging to Muslim, Christian, Jain and 
Hindu religious groups. Hindu group includes 
Brahmins, Lingayets, Vokkaligas, Vysyas, Harijans, 
Coorgis, Sindhis, and Ursus. A modified form of 
Bogardus social distance scale found that: (1) All 
religious as well as caste groups haye no social dis- 
tance towards their own groups. (2) Each group has 
at least some distance towards other group or groups. 
(3) Social distance is more intense among religious 
groups than among caste groups. (4) Among caste 
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39: 12166-12173 


for exploiting those 
violet eben 8 ef music recordings ap- 


12164. Zaborowski, Zbigniew. Z 
ue mioddieszy szkoł érenich. 
ի m «քր of ug school pupils.] 

V ychowetweza, 1965, 8/23(1), 29-39. — 
questionnaire was administered to 189 boys and 
III girls in 12 different schools. The values most 
f needed in life were happy family (28.6%), 
an LS (27%), comfortable circumstances 
(22%), and people's respect (21.3%). Values 
not needed by individuals are fame (43.8%), salva- 
tion of the soul (31.2%), and adventurous life 
(29%). The values that have the most impact on 
life were education (52%), health (37.3%), bright- 
ness (24%), family (16%).—H. Kaczkowski. 


Gnour INFLUENCES 
12165. Arrowood, A. & Amoroso, Donald 
M. (U. Toronto) SE rison and ordinal 


Journal o| Gen, «ա & 
chology, 1965, 2(1), 


support for the follow: hypoth — EA 
strong lor ollowing eses: (a) Ist- 
born conformers reject an opinion deviate more 
readily than do later-born conformers; (b) Ist-born 
deviates change their opinions toward the modal 
group opinion more readily than do later-born de- 
viates. These findings were interpreted in terms 


of differential of Ist and later 
borns—Journal abstract, 

12166. Badin, Pierre. Problémes de la vie en 

[Problems of er life.] Paris: Presses 


versitaires de France, 1965. 
applications v group dynamics in various fields are 
n eac 


ometry; group dynamics; illness as a social phe- 


nomenon; the qus of a hospital; 
social work. (1 mt) A. Ostlund. ET 


tionshi; 
dropout. Journal of Marriag 
1965, 27(2), 218-222.—Tests the hy- 


ized by primary 
background օք 


12168. Chipman, Abram. (Columbia U.) Indi- 
vidual conformity behavior as a differential fines 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


tion of judgment difficulty and social pressure, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1332.— Abstract, 


12169, — Angelo. (New York U. 
ba role — contro p^ the arousal 

liking and ility. Dissertation Abstracts, 
25(1), 661-662.— Abstract, E 

12170, Fararo, T. J., & Sunshine, M. H. 
cuse U.) A study of a biased friendship net. 
Syracuse, N, Y.: Syracuse Ս. Press, 1964. 
124 p. $2.00.— The purpose of the research was to 
further theoretical construction and empirical appli- 
cation of a developing theory of random and biased 
nets. The Ist phase was theoretical, based upon the 
work of Ra and others. In the 2nd phase, 
the theory of nets was studied in an empirical setting 
involving a large friendship system. The 3rd phase 
attempted to extend the biased net model to various 
"subnets" defined in terms of sex and delinquency 
variables. The major research procedure employed 
was a tracing procedure.—S. J. Ahmann, 

12171. Flacks, Richard. (Ս. Michigan Adap- 
tations of deviants in a college comm . Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1378-1379. —Ab- 
struct. 

12172. Goldman, Morton; Haberlein, Bernard 
J. & Feder, Gloria J. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Conformity and resistance to group pressure. 
Sociometry, 1965, 28 (2), 220-226.—Examined and 
compared the behavior of “resisters” and “conform- 
ers” in an Asch-type situation. Using a recall 
measure, it was found that resisters and conformers 
recall less material than a control group, and that 
resisters recall less than conformers. A 2nd phase 
of the study was concerned with the problem solving 
behavior of groups consisting entirely of conformers 
or of resisters, omparing the performance of these 
2 types of groups with respect to time required for 

roblem solution, no significant difference was found. 

However, the qualitative data derived from observa- 

tion of the 2 types of groups strongly suggest that 
differences in interaction styles do exist and that 
these differences might be experimentally explored. 
—Journal abstract. 


12173. Harrison, Albert A, & McClintock, 
Charles G. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Pre- 
vious experience within the dyad and cooperative 
game behavior. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 671-675.—In an attempt 
to explain cooperation within the dyad in terms of 
reinforcement theory, 2 groups of 10 dyads each 
received monetary gains while engaging in a co- 
Operative reaction-time game; 2 similar groups were 
not rewarded, but sustained losses, Immediately 
following this reaction-time game, 1 of the rewarded 
groups and 1 of the nonrewarded groups played a 
series of 60 consecutive Prisoner’s Dilemma games, 
a task in which one may either cooperate or compete. 

comparison of Ss who were rewarded during the 
Teaction-time game with Ss who had no previous 
experience within the dyad indicated that the rewards 
received during the initial task increased the proba- 
bility of a cooperative response during the Prisoner's 
Dilemma game, and that this effect persevered over 
time. The results also indicated that losses sustained 
during the reaction-time game did not increase or 
decrease the number of Cooperative responses in the 
group tested immediately but did increase such re- 
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sponses in the group tested 1 wk. later—Journal 
abstract. 

12174. Johnson, M. Clemens. (Ս. Michi 
Computer search for group differences. 22 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 
230-243.—". . . a digital computer is used to com- 
bine qualitative characteristics and to determine the 
extent to which each combination is present within 
the 2 groups.” The computer search procedure with 
the IBM 7090 is described, and some results from 
applying the procedure are given. —W. Coleman, 


12175. Julian, James W. (U. Illinois) Leader 
and group behavior as correlates of adjustment 
and performance in negotiation groups. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 646.—Abstract, 


12176. Kaufmann, Harry, & Feshbach, Sey- 
mour. (U. Toronto, Canada) The influence of 
anti-aggressive communications the re- 
sponse to provocation. Journal of Personality, 
1963, 31(3), 428-444.—Student Ss were given a 
fictitious case history of a juvenile delinquent. After 
each S had made a recommendation regarding se- 
verity of punishment, he was exposed to a neutral or 
to 1 of 2 types of anti-aggressive communications 
purported to originate from his partner, Both advo- 
cated leniency but differed in that one appeal stressed 
constructive aspects of nonaggressive responses 
while the other stressed punitive consequences. Ss 
were then insulted by E. Then they filled a ques- 
tionnaire. Results: Ss who were initially punitive, 
and exposed to neutral communications, responded 
to the insult with increased punitiveness toward the 
delinquent and also performed poorly on a tachisto- 
scopic task. Initially low punitive Ss did not dis- 
place and responded with a more integrated per- 
formance. The performance of Constructive Ss on 


the word recognition task su that of either 
of the other 2 insult E M 

12177. Kimmel, Paul R. (U. Michigan) Effects 
of role playing and policy formation on subse- 
quent discussions between members of conflicting 


organizations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1381.— Abstract, 


12178. Kleck, Robert E. (Stanford U.) Per- 
i social 


ception of evaluation as a function of the 
context. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1381— 


1382.— Abstract. 
12179. Lanphier, Charles M. (U. Michigan) 
Political orientation in work-group cliques. Dis- 


sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 667—Abstract. 


12180. Lefcourt, Herbert M., & Ladwig, Gordon 
(U. Waterloo, Ontario) The effect of refer- 
ence group upon Negroes task ce in a 
biracial competitive game. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 1(6), 668-67 1.—Con- 
cerns Negro Ss' avoidance tendencies in competitive 
achievement tasks. It was predicted that Negro Ss 
would not show avoidance behavior if they had higher 
expectancies of being able to gain reinforcements for 
their efforts. 3 groups of Negro reformatory inmates 
played a competitive game with white stooges who 
won continuously. 1 group, designated the high- 
expectancy group, was comprised of jazz musicians 
who had been led to believe that the game was related 
to personal skills of musicians. This group persisted 
significantly longer than either of 2 control groups. 


39: 12174-12187 


The latter demonstrated the more typical failure- 
avoklance characteristic of Negroes in previous re- 
search——Jourmal abstract. 
12181. Molof, Martin J. (Stanford U.) The 
of success versus f and continual 
versus terminal on judgment in small, 


1 groups. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), —Abitract. 


12182. Pishkin, V., & Foster, J. A. (VA Hosp. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Apparatus for group con- 
cept ide and verbal interaction. /owrnal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 104-108.—An 
apparatus to provide for collection and storage of 
utterances, the talk time, total number of positive 
and negative reinforcement, and manipulation of feed- 
back and reward time was outlined. The system 
consists of audio, data, and power supply ահ- 
systems. All subsystems were outlined and diagrams 
presented. —E. J, Kronenberger, 

12183. Pollis, Nicholas Ք. (U. Oklahoma) Rela- 
tive stability of reference scales formed under 


individual, tcm, and situations. 
Dissertation A. s, 1964, 25 (0, 660 — Abstract, 


12184, Shaw, Marvin E, & Caron, Paul. (U. 
Florida) Group as a of 


the qo of member a 
22 Սեն SE sa մար Indi SNS 
of 5 persons a an easy D 
Fe tak under eher mo fesdback, Overt dis- 
satisfaction feedback, or covert dissatisfaction feed- 
back conditions. In the overt conditions Ss publicly 
indicated their dissatisfaction with the ee 
pce in — — — on "x 

signa anon y. to n 
volving satisfaction, overt feedback of dissatisfaction 
was more valid and relatively more effective than 
covert feedback, although the latter finding was not 
statistically significant. The act of providing infor- 
mation concerning dissatisfaction appears to be psy- 
chologically different from the act of providing 
information about satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 


12185. Shaw, Marvin E., & Blum, DM 
(U. Florida) as tion of 
task di 's awareness of mem- 


and 
ber satisfaction. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(3), 151-154.—Investigated the hypothesis 
that group effectiveness increases with increased 
member awareness of group satisfaction, and that 
this effect is greater for difficult than for tasks. 
5-person groups attempted 3 tasks differing in diffi- 
culty, under 3 conditions of satisfaction feedback: 
no feedback, overt feedback, and covert feedback. 
In the overt condition, Ss publicly indicated their 
satisfaction with the problem-solving process, whereas 
in the covert condition their satisfaction was indi- 
cated anonymously. The results supported the hy- 
pothesis. It was suggested that valid communication 
of satisfaction leads to more complete use of mem- 
bers’ contributions, and hence improves performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

12186. Tuckman, Bruce W. (Princeton U.) 
Personality structure, group composition, and 
group functioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(3), 2087-2088.—Abstract. 

12187. Tuckman, Bruce W. (Naval Med. Res. 
Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Developmental sequence in 
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— arti 


over time are x 
C DEED. Cep 
natural- and laboratory-group studies. The stages 
identified in these articles are separated into those 


ive of social or interpersonal group activities 
pm descriptive of group-task activities. 4 
general stages of t are pi se ES 
ti in the 


Բ tal P kA 
testing-dependence, conflict, cohesion, and functiona 
roles. In the task realm, they are orientation, emo- 
tionality, relevant opinion exchange, and the emer- 
gence of solutions. There is a good fit between 
observed stages and the proposed model. (62 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 

12188. Wright, George D., Jr. (Washington Մ.) 
Inter-group communication and attraction. Dis- 
sertation o Zeng 1964, 25(3), 2088-2089.--,1Ե- 
#tract. 

12189. Zwillinger, Eugene L. (Washington U.) 
A study of conformity in adolescents: The effects 
of social class 


and self-esteem. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2089.— Abstract. 
LEADERSHIP 


12191. Cantoni, Louis, & Cantoni, Lucile. 
(Wayne State U.) Է. Ais community lead- 
ers. Adult Leadership, 1965, 13(9), 285-286.— 
Friends can help community leaders whose energetic 
leadership is marred by punitive or offensive behav- 
ior. In clubs and er voluntary associations, 

iends can work which such leaders to reduce their 
objectionable behavior and to insulate them from 
those antagonize. value of giving a sub- 
group leadership role to an energetic but difficult 
organizational member is illustrated and discussed. 
Author abstract, 


12192. Fathi, Asghar. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Leadership and resistance to change: À case 
from an underdeveloped area. Rural Sociology, 
1965, 30(2), 204-212.—"Makes a distinction between 
itional leadership in the 


demonstrate that each of the 2 types of leadership 
is suited to a specific situation. Using support from 
] that the traditional leader 
is free to confer grace quite arbitrarily, the poten- 
tiality of this type of leadership as an instrument 
for social change is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
12193. Miller, Delbert C., & Dirksen, James L. 
(Indiana U.) The identification of visible, con- 
cealed, and symbolic leaders in a small Indiana 
City: A replication of the Bonjean-Noland study 
of Burlington, North Carolina. Social Forces, 
1965, 43(4), 548-555.—The method used by Bonjean 
and Noland in the identification of visible, concealed, 
and symbolic leaders in Burlington, is replicated in 
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a study of a small Indiana city. The results confirm 
the usefulness oí the method. In the replication the 
technique succeeds remarkably well in Ken á 
the 3 types oí leaders. It also reveals patt 
differences between the 3 categories of leaders in the 
2 cities.—Journal abstract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


12194. Ajmal, Mohammad. Psychology of folk- 
lore. Journal of Psychology, Lahore, 1964, 1(1), 
65-79. 


of (1) the students and faculty at the Psychological 
Warfare School, (2) officers assigned to the staff 
of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, and (3) 

personnel in operational psywar units. As a primer, 

it provides only a starting point for more specialized 

GE in the field of communications credibility— 

HumRRO. 

12196. Carter, Richard F. Communication and 
affective relations. Journalism Quarterly, 1965, 42 
(2), 203-212.—Presents. a paradigm օք affective ` 
relations based on the individual's orientation to the _ 
environment emphasizing distinctions among situa- 
tional relevance, salience, and pertinence.—J, D. 
Fuschini, 


12197. Chick, Joyce M. (Michigan State U.) 
A study of semantic variance in recommendations 
of student potential to university student person- 
nel admissions officers. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 610-611.— Abstract. 


12198. Gough, Philip B., & Rohrman, Nicholas 
L. (Indiana U.) Semantic satiation, forewarn- 
ing, and decision latency. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 2(12), 387-388.—16 Ss were asked to decide 
if pairs of words had the same meaning. It was 
found that asking S to repeat one of the words 1 or 
15 sec. in advance equally facilitated his decision. 
The results indicate that forewarning and not seman- 


tic satiation reduces decision latency.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


, 1965, 1(6), 506-603.—College 
students constituted lé being high and 1⁄2 
low in interpersonal comparability. Each dyad com- 
posed a joint letter for a recipient with either sub- 
ordinate Or superior status. Certain kinds of verbal. 
USage, particularly negative references to role and 
institution and verbalization designed to be self- 
protective, Were more evident in upward than down- 
ward communication. “The effects of vertical inter- 
personal distance were in most instances further 
influenced by the degree of horizontal distance (high ` 

and low comparability) present in communicating — — 
groups. Although Some outcomes were puzzling, 
interpersonal disaffiliation through verbal usage was 
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generally most noticcable for dyads with low com- 
parability engaged in upward communication. The 
selective flow oí communication was interpreted as 
maintenance of status differences,—Jowurnal abstract, 

2200. Kelly, George A. Personal construct 
theory as a line of inference. Journal of Psy- 
chology, Lahore, 1964, 1(1), 80-93, 

12201, Levy, Sheldon G. (U. Michigan) Multi- 
dimensional content analysis: An extension of 
the semantic differential. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1321.—Abstract. 

12202. Nelson, Lois N. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effect of classroom interaction on 
pupil linguistic performance. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2084.—Abstract. 

12203. Patterson, Naomi A. B. (U. Nebraska) 
Semantic rigidity and its relationship to general 
behavioral rigidity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(3), 2035-2036.— Abstract. 

12204, Rollins, Sidney P., & Charters, W. W., 
Jr. (Rhode Island Coll) The diffusion of in- 
formation within secondary-school staffs. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 167-178.—Dis- 
semination of information among secondary-school 
teachers was investigated by selecting 4 secondary 
schools which were contrasted in the degree of 
saturation. of communication contacts among their 
teaching faculties. The results indicated that greater 
confusion occurred in low-saturation than in high- 
saturation schools, but the number of relays of 
information was a direct function of a teacher's 
span of communication contacts. Processes of in- 
formation flow may take on different characteristics 
in formal organization settings—Author abstract, 

12205. Spitzer, Peter S. (U. Washington) Per- 
ception and interpersonal behavior following focal 
communication. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(2), 1383-1384.— Abstract. 


Speech & Linguistics 


12206. Frankart, Jeanne D. (Ohio State Ս.) 
Grammaticalness: Its psychological dimension 
and relation to habit. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1318.—Abstract. 

12207. Gruner, Charles R. Is wit to humor what 
rhetoric is to poetic? Central States Speech Jour- 
nal, 1965, 16(1), 17-22.—The contrast between wit 
and humor is much like that between rhetoric and 
poetic on 5 criteria: purpose, medium, method, audi- 
ence and occasion, and subject matter. Wit and 
rhetoric are practical; humor and poetic are aesthetic. 
—Author abstract. 

12208. Iker, Howard P., & Harway, Norman E 
(U. Rochester) A computer approach towards the 
analysis of content. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10 
(2), 173-182.—A method has been developed which 
Provides a relatively full and objective description 
of the associative structure in “natural” or “free 
speech production such as occurs in unstructured 
interviews. The conceptual pivot for the approach 
rests upon the assumption that sufficient “meaning 
resides in the word and in the associations among 
and between words to provide an accurate represen- 
tation of content. By means of factor analysis, the 
associations among words may be manipulated to 
yield the associational pattern or structure which 


39: 12200-12215 


in this context represents the content of the inter- 
view. A computer systems program package 
WORDS—has been developed. The system, as cur- 
rently operating, has several weaknesses which it is 
hoped will be corrected in the future. This paper 
describes the use of WORDS, some plans for in- 
creasing both speed and accuracy of the system, 
and some other potential uses of the method.—G, Ի. 
Wooster. 

12209. Salzinger, Suzanne. (Columbia U.) Some 
stimulus of syntagmatic and para- 
digmatic word uence. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(2), 1365-1366.— Abstract, 

12210, Shibata, Shingo. (Hosei U.) Speech 
procep Tohoku Journal of Educational Psychology, 
964, 1(2), 74-88.—Human speech is a function of 
man’s personality type (Sanguine, phlegmatic, cho- 
leric, and melancholic) and his “signalling system, 
As man performs speech along with labor and uses 
words, the conditioned reflex is differentiated into 
the first signalling activity which is the conditioned 
reflex specialized only for man.” Theoretical con- 
structs are supported by frequent reference to works 
of Pavlov, Engel, Marx, Lenin, and Stalin.—J. G. 
Cooper. 

12211. Starkweather, John A., & Drues, Joan C. 
Voice analysis techniques for immediate assess- 
ment. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(1), 32-33.—<Abstract. 


Mass Communication 


12212. Bogart, Leo, & Orenstein, Frank E. 
Mass media and community identity in an inter- 
urban setting. Journalism Quarterly, 1965, 42(2), 
179-188.—Consumer action is inseparable from social 
role. This study demonstrates how le experi- 
ence identifications at many different levels. In the 


emerging quos choice of newspaper, but not 
television, reflects complex patterns of movement: 


to work, visiting, shopping, and recreation—B, F. 
Lundquist. 

12213. Farace, Vincent, & Donohew, Lewis. 
Mass communica in national social systems: 
A study of 43 variables in 115 countries. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 1965, 42(2), 253-261.—Through 
a regression analysis, a set of 8 "predictors" which 
seem to be of importance in relation to the level of 
a countrys communication system, including its 
press freedom is developed. The results օէ this 
investigation have shown that linearly derived "core 
sets of variables nearly equivalent predictively to 40 
variables can be obtained for 3 communications 
variables for 115 counties across the world.—J. D. 
Fuschini. 

12214. Rosenberg, Bernard, & White, David M. 
(Eds. Mass culture: The popular arts in 
America. NYC: Free Press, 1965. vi, 561 p. 
$2.95(paper).—4A collection of 51 essays concerned 
with "the social effects of the media on American 
life."—Y. A. Glebas. 

12215. Stoetzel, J. Psychologie sociale générale. 
[General social psychology.] Bulletin de Psycholo- 
gie, 17(20), 1222-1236.—Individual opinions are 
shaped within an environment of information. In- 
formation media include the press, radio-television, 
books and motion pictures. The psychological func- 
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Հա such as recreational, psychotherapeutic and 
social of these media are discussed. The last 2 chap- 
EE ba 
of these news media K. Naar. 


Esrurrics 


12216. Ball, Victoria K. (Western Reserve Ս.) 
The aesthetics of color: A review of fifty years 
of experimentation. Journal of Aesthetics & Art 
Criticism, 1965, 23(4), 441-452.—Attention is paid 
to the experimental approaches and theoretical posi- 
tions of Lum workers of the past half century or 
more, Ball is particularly friendly to Helson's Adap- 
tation Level Theory. She feels that many more 
experiments need to be made on color at a relatively 
4 level and that attempts should also be made 
to learn about the color preferences of the past.— 
Բ. R. Farnsworth, 

12217. Fritzky, Ferdinand J. (Princeton Ս.) 
Aesthetic esse for abstract designs as a 
function of their perceived complexity. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 642,—Abstract. 

12218. Hallman, Ralph J. (Pasadena City Coll.) 
Aesthetic motivation in the creative arts. Journal 
of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1965, 23(4), 453-459. 
~The creativity drive is held to express itself 
“through at least 2 psychological systems: biological 
energy and an aesthetic need.” Rejects the theory of 
—— motives said to be held by the analysts, 
Me ll and others and builds on the theories of 
Crutchfield, Gordon Allport, and McClelland. Hall- 
man analyzes aesthetic drive into ener; thrust, 
emotionality, and qualitative response. “The process 
of acquiring an aesthetic drive involves the softening 
of the logical categories previously imposed upon 
the world order and an application of qualitative 
categories in their stead. is is an integrative 
rather than a divisive process.”—P. թ. Farnsworth. 

12219, Hungerland, Helmut. (Ed.) 

aesthetics 


for 
January 1, 1964-December 31, 1964. Journal o 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1965, 23(4), 531-553.— 
of special eee 2 Lieder will be 
on “mass media,” and “ ology."—P. R. 
Farnsworth. ER 5 
12220. Koh, Soon Duk. (Hastings State Hosp., 
Minn.) musical preferences. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(1), 79-82—2 
psychophysical scaling procedures, category judg- 
ment and magnitude estimation, were applied to 
affective judgments of a total of 111 musical ex- 
cerpts. The affective category scale was found to 
be a roughly logarithmic function of the affective 
magnitude estimation scale. To this extent the af- 
fective scale behaves as an "intensity" or prothetic 
continuum, The category-magnitude relation is in- 
variant under differences in ՏՏ education, age, sex 
and alcoholic deterioration.—Journal. abstract. 


PERSONALITY & ABILITIES 


12221. Amosov, N. M., Golovan’, E. T., Zaslav- 
skii, Տ. Ya., & Starinets, Մ. Տ. (Inst. Cibernetics, 
Ukrainian Acad. Sci, Kiev) Օ vozmozhnom 
podkhode k modelirovaniyu psikhicheskoi sfery 
cheloveka. [A possible approach to the construction 
of a model of man's psychological functions.] Fo- 


PERSONALITY AND ABILITIES 


Prosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 49-56.—A proposed 
computer model oí human intellectual and emotional 
functioning is described. The model consists of the 
following components: input, interaction, emotions, 
output, analysis, short-term memory, long-term mem- 
ory. The model analyzes each input word into its 
intellectual and emotional components, searches the 
memory bank for similar past situations, then con- 
Structs an emotional state based on the preceding 
emotional state of the model, the emotional back- 
ground supplied from without, the emotional tone of 
the situation, the emotional tone of analogous situa- 
tions in the past, and the emotional tone of the pre- 
ceding output of the model. This emotional state 
then determines how the input material will be 
evaluated emotionally.— L. Zusne. 

12222. Barber, T. X., & Calverley, D. S. (Med- 
field Found., Harding, Mass.) The definition of 
the situation as a variable affecting “hypnotic- 
like” suggestibility. Journal of Clinical 1 »sychology, 
1964, 20(4), 438-440.—33 student nurse Ss were 
assigned to 1 of 2 groups of 17 and 16 Ss each. 
1 group was told that an imagination test was being 
given to them whereas the other group was told they 
were being given a test of gullibility, The Barber 
Suggestibility Scale was administered to all Ss. 
Imagination Ss received high scores on the test and 
gullibility Ss received low scores. The specific 
experimental situation might determine suggestibility 
or nonsuggestibility of a S and that on further re- 
search on hypnotizability the words to define the 
situation should be carefully controlled or treated 
as an independent variable E J. Kronenberger. 


12223. Beránek, J. Comments on the discussion 
about the relationship between natural and social 
factors in human psychological activity. Česko- 
slovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(5), 339-343. 


12224. Bergan, John R. (U. Kansas) Pitch 
perception, imagery, and regression in the service 
of the ego. Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion, 1965, 13(1), 15-32 —14 male and 14 female 
introductory psychology students were administered 
3 tests of imagery (written reports of dreams, self- 
ratings of ability to imagine sounds, matching a 
tone on loudness to the image of a tone heard pre- 
viously), a group Rorschach scored by Holt's method 
to measure regression in service of the ego, and à 
test measuring pitch judgment. For men results 
were significant only between dream ratings and 
Rorschach, but “data for women strongly support 
Suggested relationships between pitch judgment, . 
imagery, and regression in the service of the ego." 
—D. S. Higbee. 


12225. Blatt, Sidney J. Allison, Joel, & Baker, 
Bruce L. (Yale U.) "The Wechsler Object As- 
sembly subtest and bodily concerns. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 223-230.—This 
study tried to evaluate a hypothesis drawn from 
clinical impressions and from suggestive incidental 
data of prior research that concerns about body in- 
tactness will be reflected in a Wechsler subtest pat- 
tern where the Object Assembly (OA) score is 
lower than those of other subtests. OA scores were 
found to be Significantly lower in children with bodily 
concerns than in a control group, and there were 
no other significant differences on other WISC sub- 
tests. Rorschachs of adult patients with low and 
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DA scores were compared and there was a 
iñcantly greater percentage of Rorschach re- 
sponses indicating bodily concern in the group scor- 
low in OA. These findings are discussed in 
ion to the assessment of cognitive processes and 
— functions in diagnostic testing, the process of 

inical inference and prior research on body image. 
—Journal abstract. 


12226. Bonney, M. E. (Northern Texas State 
U.) Some correlates of a social d of 
normal personality. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(4), 415-422.—6 criteria on the 

or absence of mental illness and mental th were 
investigated over a 2 yr. period using classmate 
nominations on the criterion of being outstanding in 
normal personality which was compared with friend- 
Ship preferences on 5 selí-rating instruments. In 
general little relationship was found between highly 
mormal nominations and test data.  Considerable 
agreement was found between highly normal nomi- 
mations and interpersonal rapport and overt social 
adjustments. Each criterion was discussed in rela- 
tion to the normal nominations and the test data.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


12227. Brodie, C. M. (U. Illinois) Clinical 
prediction of personality traits displayed in spe- 


cific situations. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(4), 459-461.—A study designed to test the 
accuracy of some clinical predictions under clinical 
practice conditions. 4 Ph.D. clinical psychologists 
acted as judges and made predictions on 60 Ss on 
the basis of 6 group-administered clinical instru- 
ments. Criterion ratings on the Ss were obtained 
for 2 stressful laboratory situations and the judges 
rated the recordings made during the laboratory 
phase of the study. "The conclusion is that when 
validation of clinical personality assessment was at- 
tempted using situational behavior as a criterion, 
the potential predictive accuracy of the test inter- 
pretations remained unknown due to the inability 
of the clinicians to reliably identify in Ss’ behavior 
the personality traits they hoped to predict.” It was 
Suggested that psychologists might be more skilled 
at predicting behavior than identifying the behaviors 
they have predicted—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12228, Carrera, R. N. (Emory U.) Need for 
affiliation: Approach and avoidant aspects. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 429-432.— 

prison system Ss were given French’s Test of 
Insight indicating positive and negative affiliation. 
Ss were assigned to group therapy during which a 
frequency count was made of the statements to pro- 
vide a measure of total communication. Sociometric 
ratings were also obtained. An analysis of results 
was presented for both positive and negative affilia- 
tion Ss. High negative Ss were less accepting of 
each other and less accurate on a social perception 
task. Positive oriented Ss were found to be gener- 
ally in reverse of those negatively oriented. Negative 
affiliation appeared to be associated with a general 
lack of social effectiveness whereas positive affilia- 
tion was associated with good social adjustment— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 
12229. Cattell, Թ. B. Objective personality tests. 
A reply to Dr. Eysenck. Occupational Psychology, 
1964, 38(2), 69-86.—General agreement includes 
favoring multivariate experimental methods over the 
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39: 12226-12234 
classical bivariate approach in locating personality 
structure. , 


The issues are thus “within the family. 


Dr. Cattell “our disagreement arises from 
Dr. Eysenck's investment in the development 
of a learning theory not restricted to reflexological 
formulations . . which) I have for over a 


dynamics of mor- 

in the etiology and treatment of the 
disability. Psychoanalytic Review, 

1964, 51(4), 45-56.—Envy is always destructive to 
learning and to human relationships, has harmful 
consequences in direct proportion to the shrunken 
self-esteem on which it battens, and lends itself to 
disguises which confound teachers, parents, and 


n whom it spitefully confronts. Our 
ture favors the propagation of envy which has 
been underestimated in importance by psychoanalysts 
and psychologists —D., Prager. 

12231. Falk, Ruth Լ. oe Michigan) Some 
personality determinants of sympathy. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1334-1335.— Abstract, 

12232. Gloye, Eugene E.  (Whittier Coll.) 
Make-up as a signal system for ty traits. 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 7-14,—Several related stud- 
ies dealing with signal potential attributable to varia- 
tions in make-up and hair grooming among college 
women are reported. Content analysis of protocols 


ni in i » ër 6 descriptions of eg 
ege gir raits 
En WEE by Թ. զոտ Լո of both 


sexes reflect original 3 variables upon 
which ster were based. Women's portraits 
selected for -up cues identified in content analy- 
sis were rated by college students on 17 personality 
dimensions and orderly patterns were observed. So- 
cially favorable traits were assigned to 
which make-up is moderately apparent.—. 
stract, 


its in 
ournal ab- 


measure some aspects o 
of the Word-in context and Self-J ocabu- 
lary Tests. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 
72(2), 285-294.— Test indices have been derived 
from 2 new tests designated as indices of "flexibility": 
"willingness to commit oneself" and "conscientious- 
ness" These measures are compared with personal 
ratings and with one another. The results suggest 
that it may be possible to obtain objective measures 
on 1 or 2 of these traits—Author abstract. 

12234. Hollenbeck, George P. (IBM, Armonk, 
N. Y.) Conditions and outcomes in the student- 

ent relationship. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 29(3), 237-241.— Variables in student 
effectiveness (adjustment and achievement) were 
studied as outcomes in relation to Rogerian conditions 
of effective child-parent relationships. It was hy- 
pothesized that high levels of congruence, emphatic 
understanding, and unconditional positive regard by 
parents would be positively related to: (a) adjustment 
as measured by the correspondence between self and 
self-ideal Q sorts, (b) achievement as measured by 
grade-point average controlled for ability. The hy- 
pothesis with respect to adjustment was given strong 
support, but the hypothesis with respect to achieve- 
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ment was given minimal su These results were 
discussed in relation to different conditions of the 
relationships and to the sex of the student and the 
parent.—Journal abstract, 


12235. Iscoe, Ira, & Williams, Martha Տ. (U. 
Texas) Experimental variables affecting the con- 
formity behavior of children. Journal of Personal- 
ity, 1963, 31(2), 234-246.—3 studies are described 
in which a simulated group technique was used with 
9-yr-old Ss and testing carried out in school settings. 
“The results . . . offer support to the hypothesis that 
in a conformity situation of this kind children display 
a generalized conformity reaction relatively independ- 
ent of their ability to perform when conformity pres- 
sures are absent... The results further indicate that 
the patterning of critical trials within a context of 
noncritical trials in a conformity situation should be 
à consideration in future experimental work."—G. T. 
Lodge. 


12236. Izard, C. E. (Vanderbilt U.) The effects 
of role-played emotion on affective reactions, in- 
tellectual functioning and evaluative ratings of 
the actress. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(4), 444-446.—It was hypothesized that role- 
playing positive emotion would elicit higher scores 
on intellectual tasks, more favorable evaluations of the 
role-player, and more positive self-reported feelings. 
32 college Ss were assigned at random to 1 of 4 
experimental groups in which an actress portrayed 
one of 4 roles. Each S was given 3 intellectual tasks, 
a rating of the actress performed, and asked to answer 
a self-concept scale. The difference between the 
positive and the negative groups on intellectual func- 
tioning approached significance with ք. approximating 
Ss exposed to the positive emotional roles gave 
significantly higher ratings than the Ss exposed to 
the negative roles. “The perception of different af- 
fects or emotions portrayed by another person can 
function as a cue-producing response generating sig- 
nificantly different internal and external response 
sequences."—E. J, Kronenberger, 


12237. Jones, Edward E., Jones, Robert G., & 
Gergen, Kenneth J. (Duke U.) Some conditions 
affecting the evaluation of a conformist. Journal 
of Personality, 1963, 31 (2), 270-288.—“. . . our con- 
cern was with testing the limits of the aphorism, 
‘imitation is the sincerest form of flattery’ ” 150 
male undergraduate Ss listened to tape-recorded opin- 
ion interchanges between 2 students, one of whom 
always expressed his opinions second, Cross-cutting 
close variable manipulation with respect to degree of 
agreement, was an instructional variable: in some 
cases the students were interacting under a high de- 
pendence condition, while under low dependence in 
others. This „experiment demonstrates “the condi- 
tions for a victimization effect and points up the 
dilemma facing a dependent person who is forced to 
voice his opinions in response to those of one who 


controls outcomes which are positive for him.“ C. 
T. Lodge. 


12238. Joshi, Bhuwan L. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Personality correlates of happiness. Dis- 
seration Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2083.— Abstract. 


12239. Knupfer, Genevieve. Longitudinal study 
of changes in drinking practices. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 40.— Abstract, 
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12240. McDonald, Ք. L., & Gynther, M. D. 
(Med. Coll. South Carolina) Relations between 
self and parental perceptions of unwed mothers 
and obstetric complications. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1965, 27(1), 31-38.—“The study was designed 
to determine whether there are differences in self- 
concepts, descriptions of parents, or perceived similar- 
ity to parents prior or after delivery between women 
with obstetric complications and those with uneventful 
parturitions. The Interpersonal Checklist was admin- 
istered to 177 white single females at the 7th mo, of 
gestation and 2 wk. postpartum.” No reliable differ- 
ences were found in the pretest. On the postest both 
groups shifted toward strong self descriptions. The 
abnormal group emphasized power and aggression 
while the normal group were more nurturant. The 
abnormal group avoided extreme intensity checklist 
items. (26 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

12241. Meili, Richard. La structure de la per- 
sonnalité. [Personality structure.] Traité de Psy- 
chologie Expérimentale, 1963, No. 5, 155-226.—One 
of the difficulties in determining the independent vari- 
able of personality structure is it’s uncontrollability 
(since it is unknown) which creates a vicious circle. 
The drama of the personality-trait tests is that their 
validity is mostly very low as determined by com- 
parison with the known external aspects. At the 
present time a synthesis of the various approaches to 
personality seems impossible. The nearest thing 
seems to be the concept of of dynamic structure to 
which all studies on personality contribute something. 
This structure is a construction, an organization re- 
sulting from the interaction between innate disposi- 
tions and environmental factors. (139 ref.)—E. 
Bakis. 


12242. Miller, Theodore K. Characteristics of 
perceived helpers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1965, 43(7), 687-691—The relationship of certain 
personality characteristics to perceived helping be- 
havior were studied. 33 male university students 
with no formal training in the helping process made 
up the experimental sample. The 16 Personality 
Factor Questionnaire was used to obtain the inde- 
pendent personality characteristic variables, and the 
criterion variable- perceived helping behavior was de- 
termined by a rating scale developed from data ob- 
tained from use of the Critical Incident Technique. 
A multiple-regression analysis was made to determine 
the relationship of the independent variables to the 
criterion variable, The results suggest a relationship 
between certain personality characteristics of naive 
and untrained individuals ànd the way they are per- 
ceived by others as exemplifying helping or non- 
helping behavior.—R, J. Baldauf. 


.12243. Nakonečný, M. The biological and so- 
cial aspects in the psychology of personality. 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(5), 335-338. 

12244. Nunnally, Jum C., & Flaugher, Ronald L. 

(Vanderbilt U.) ^ Correlates of semantic habits. 
Journal of Personality, 1963, 31(2), 192-202.—" ... 
to report some personality correlates of a new type of 
measure, . . . Essentially, semantic habits concern 
individual differences in the tendency to use one 
rather than another mode of ascribing meaning to 
objects in the human and material environment, The 
measure of semantic habits with which we have per- 
formed the most research is a binary-choice associa- 
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tion form. The instrument contains items relative to 
three scales of semantic habits."—G. T. Lodge. 
2245. Sattler, Jerome M. (U. North Dakota) 
A theoretical, developmental, and clinical in- 
vestigation of embarrassment. Genetic Psychology, 
Monographs, 1965, 71(1), 19-59.—Situations that 
produce embarrassment are a function of develop- 
mental stage and psychopathology. The hypothesis 
was experimentally investigated and supported by 


development of an empirical classification schema and 
analysis of l-sentence descriptions of embarrassing 
situations written by adolescents, college students, nor- 
mal adults, and chronic schizophrenics. Ratings of 


4 Heider-type interpersonal situations confirmed the 
position that incongruity is an important variable in 
embarrassment.—Author abstract. 

12246. Schachter, Joseph; Williams, Thomas A., 
Rowe, Richard; Schachter, Judith S., & Jameson, 
Jean. (Presbyterian Med. Cent, NYC) Personal- 
ity correlates of physiological reactivity to stress: 
A study of forty-six college males. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(11), xii-xxiv.—"In this 
study of the relationship between personality and auto- 
nomic reactivity to stress, a small group, 6 out of 46 
college students, were outstanding psychologically. 
They received the highest ratings for Intimacy and 
Involvement which referred to an overall judgment 
regarding the degree and quality of healthy intimacy 
in personal relationships and the extent and nature 
of involvement and commitment to ideas and activ- 
ities. They showed the most marked psychophysio- 
logical reactivity to laboratory stress, including the 
fact that while in the threatening situation being free 
to fanatsy led to a rise in their autonomic indicators 
of anxiety. Other students utilized the fantasy de- 
fensively to bind anxiety, and their physiological in- 
dicators fell. The small, most reactive group also 
tended to show superior visual-motor performance.”— 
N. H. Pronko. 


12247. Stein, Arthur. Elaborating Hebb's model 
for psychoanalytic theory. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1964, 51(4), 105-118—A Hebbian translation of 
psychoanalytic terms leads to clarification of concepts, 
Protects against theoretical misuses, enhances the 
rigor, plausibility, and unity of psychoanalysis, and 

raws psychoanalytic explanation into a larger unity 
with perceptual, cognitive, and learning theory. 
Hebb’s theory is unable to crystalize the psycho- 
analytic conception of the unconscious process.—D. 
rager. 

12248. Steiner, Felix. (Yeshiva U.) Pictorial 
and conceptual thinking as related to personality. 
Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2056-2057.— 
Abstract, 

12249, Warbasse, Anne F. (New York U.) 
Relationship of self-image variables to reactions 
to isolation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
326.— Abstract. 

12250. Wilkins, Lee G. (New York U.) Some 
Correlates of cognitive controls, personality trait 
factors, and n achievement motivation. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1327.—4bstract. 

12251. Worell, Leonard. (Oklahoma State U.) 

€ ring of punishment: A theoretical and experi- 
mental analogue of repression-suppression. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 201-209.— 
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This paper considers how some punished behaviors 
become less accessible than other equally punished be- 
haviors, A theory viewing repression and suppres- 
sion as lving on a continuum with respect to the 
accessibility of punished behavior is developed around 
the construct of a "ring of punishment." This ring 
consists of continuing and related punishments for a 
series of behaviors; punished behaviors preceded and 
followed (“ringed”) by other punished behaviors are 
comparatively inaccessible (repressed) while punished 
behaviors not so ringed are less inaccessible (sup- 
pressed). Experimental data supported the theory 
for associative learning that fell within the ring of 
punishment, but some discrepant results appeared for 
learning falling just outside the ring. Journal ab- 
stract. 

12252. Yelsky, Miriam. (Yeshiva U.) The as- 
sessment of several personality trait responses of 
school phobic chlidren: A comparative evaluation 
of the responses to psychological tests of school 
phobics, emotionally disturbed children who at- 
tend school, and normal children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2057.—Abstract. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


12253. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Some general forms of the recogni- 
tion test item. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1965, 33(4), 363-365.—All conventional recognition 
test items pose the task of mutual exclusive matching 
of a number of response options with a number of 
stimulus options. Relaxation of the mutual exclusion 
restriction on either the stimulus or response options 
or both results in item forms requiring different scor- 
ing formulae and having other characteristics differ- 
ent from those of the conventional form, Examples 
of these forms are given, and studies in psychometrics 
should be extended to items not having the conven- 
tional format.—G. F. Wooster. 


12254. Bean, Kenneth L., & Moore, Jack R. (VA 
Hosp. Knoxville, Ia.) Music therapy from audi- 
tory ink blots. Journal of Music Therapy, 1964, 
1(4), 143-147.— The reaction of patients to their 
auditory environment as a diagnostic tool is discussed. 
This may be a particularly rewarding approach with 
patients who have hallucinations, An auditory pro- 
jective technique was used to find that “misidentifica- 
tion” and misinterpretation of words were more fre- 
quent with 150 schizophrenic patients than with a 
control group. The development of the Sound Ap- 
perception Test and its use in selecting persons for 
therapy based on sound stimulation is described. F. 
Triggs. 

12255. Bennett, Virginia D. C. (Rutgers U.) 
Development of a Self Concept Q Sort for use 
with elementary age school children. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1964, 3(1), 19-24.—4 professional 
judges sorted 108 statements, adapted from other lists 
to meet a 3rd grade reading level, into 3 categories— 
high self-concept, low self-concept, and inappropriate 
for children. 2 26-statement forms were obtained. 
A 5-category sort of both forms my 32 6th graders 
yielded a rank-order correlation between forms of .86. 
A scoring formula, based on category position and 
agreement with judges, was developed. For 198 6th 
graders, the scored SCQ correlated .34 with scores 
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on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and .25 with IQ.— 
R. 5. Harper. 

12256. Boyar, Jerome L (Ս. Rochester) The 
construction and partial validation of a scale for 
the measurement of the fear of death. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2041.—Abstract. 

12257. Corman, Louis. Le test du dessin de 
famille. [The family drawing test.] Paris, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1964. 162 p. 12F. 
—Detailed instructions for administration of the test 
and a brief analysis of the graphic presentation and 
formal structure of the drawings. The major part 
deals with interpretation of the content in the psycho- 
analytic frame of reference. Expression of the child’s 
affective relations to parents and siblings, of his han- 
dling the oedipal conflict and sibling rivalry, his de- 
fense mechanisms are discussed and compared with 
findings on other projective tests. Illustrative records 
are presented. A. Doman, 

12258. Domhoff, G. William. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) A paper-and-pencil study of Fromm’s hu- 
manistic psychoanalysis. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1964, 4(2), 149-153.—The 5 basic char- 
acter orientations proposed by Fromm were tested by 
means of an atittude scale consisting of 99 indirect 
items drawn from his writings. 81 college students 
served as Ss. Preliminary results indicate that 
Fromm’s humanistic psychoanalysis can be tested 
by traditional methods, although the scale requires 
further refinement.—F. T. Severin. 

12259. Douglas, Virginia I. (McGill U., Canada) 
Children’s responses to frustration: A develop- 
mental study. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 19(2), 161-171.—2 forms of a story completion 
test were constructed in order to study developmental 
changes in children’s responses to frustrating events. 
In Exp. 1, 1 version of the test was administered to 
116 children, ages 8 to 16 yr. The tendency to 
"deny," or to act as if unaware of frustrating events 
decreased with increasing age (r = —.45, p Հ.001). 
Correspondingly, the tendency to rationalize about a 
disappiontment increased with increasing age (r= 
46, b Հ .001) as did the ability to accept frustration 
realistically and to cope with it rationally (r = 1, 
p< 001). In Exp. 2, a second story completion test 
employing multiple- choice endings was administered 
to 3 different samples consisting of 59, 111, and 91 
children, respectively. In all 3 samples the tendency 
to accept a compromise solution in a potentially frus- 
trating situation increased with age. The tendency to 

wishfulfil,” or to expect a completely happy solution 
was negatively correlated with age and the tendency 
to expect a completely sad outcome also showed a 
slight, usually nonsignificant negative correlation 
with age. (French summary )—Journal abstract. 
12260. Ehrlich, Howard D., & Rineha: 

W. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) A brief ee, 
the methodology of Stereotype research. Social 
Forces, 1965, 43(4), 564-575.—This study investigat- 
ing the characteristics of the “stereotype check list” 
with a group of undergraduates, tested with 2 forms 
of a questionnaire—a 84-adjectives check list and an 
open-ended one—displayed the major deficiencies of 
inadequate answer formats: their failure to elicit new 
answer options and their tendency to elicit “meaning- 
less” answers. It strongly suggested that check list 
studies may have contributed to the prejudice litera- 
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ture biased accounts of the distribution, acceptance, 
and content of intergroup stereotypes.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

12261. Fuschillo, Jean Cooper. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The development and evaluation of a 
parental achievement value scale. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2029.— Abstract. 

12262. Honigfeld, G., & Klett, C. J. (VA Hoen, 
Perry Point, Md.) The nurses' observation scale 
for inpatient evaluation. A new scale for measur- 
ing improvement in chronic schizophrenia. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 65-71.—The 
Nurses' Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation, 
a scale of 80 items designed to elicit information on 
patients change, was presented. Ratings and observa- 
tions were made on 307 male, chronic schizophrencis 
by pairs of nurses and nursing assistants. 7 factors 
emerged and rater reliabilities presented.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

12263. Larsen, John M., Jr., & Owens, W. A., 
Jr. (Purdue U.) The assignment of job-attitude 
items to subscales. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(3), 172-181.—An attitude questionnaire, for 
use with the personnel of a Great Lakes shipping con- 
cern, was constructed using rational judgments to as- 
sign items to areas of the questionnaire. The areas 
were nominally those suggested as invariant by 
Wherry. The degree of agreement between the ra- 
tional sort and the areas named from the invariant 
factor characteristics was determined. Attitude char- 
acteristics of the surveyed group as well as mechanical 
and response artifacts are suggested as providing par- 
tial explanations of the differences found. Items 
identified as critical through use of several item in- 
dices are compared to evaluate index utility. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12264. London, Perry. (U. Southern California) 
Developmental experiments in hypnosis. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1965, 29(2), 189-199.—240 children, including 10 
boys and girls at each year level from 5 through 16, 
were selected from the entire public school population 
of a small city for testing on the Children's Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale. For most of these children, test- 
ing was repeated yearly for the next 2 yr. Reliability 
for the Children's Scale was quite satisfactory for in- 
dividual prediction. There were absolutely no differ- 
ences in the hypnotic susceptibility of boys and girls 
in this sample. Intelligence had only low positive 
correlations with susceptibility. The correlation of 
age with susceptibility, measured either cross-sec- 
tionally or longitudinally, is positive and significant, 
but small. Changes in individual performance over 
time are generally minimal, and hypnotic susceptibility 
may be considered a relatively stable component of 
personality structure. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12265. Lyke, Hiram J. (Michigan State U.) 
The Lyke Likeness Inventory: A study of identifi- 
Cation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 631- 
632.— Abstract. 

12266. Messick, Samuel, & Kogan, Nathan. 
Category width and quantitative aptitude. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 493-497.—In an 
effort to clarify the reported correlation between 
breadth օէ categorization and quantitative aptitude, 
the Pettigrew category-width task was administered 
along with 3 specially-constructed quantitative apti- 
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tude tests—one having a multiple-choice format with 
widely-spaced alternatives, one a multiple-choice for- 
mat with narrowly-spaced alternatives, and one a free- 
response format. Preference for broad category 
widths was only marginally related to the free-re- 
sponse quantitative test but was substantially related 
to the form with widely-spaced alternatives. The 
negligible correlation between category-width prefer- 
ences and the narrowly-spaced quantitative form sug- 
gests that the narrow spacing penalizes the broad 
categorizer by disrupting the “approximation” strat- 
egy he may tend to employ on a multiple-choice quan- 
titative test.—Journal abstract. 

12267. Mulaik, Stanley A. (U. Utah) Reliabil- 
ity as the upper limit of a test's communality. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2),646-648.—As- 
suming that a battery of all possible tests of a domain 
of performance contains an unlimited number of tests, 
each of which is related to an unlimited number of 
other tests in the battery which measure exactly the 
same thing but differ by having perfect to no reli- 
ability, a proof is given that the communality of a test 
in such a battery is its reliability coefficient —Journal 
abstract. 


12268. Nel, B. F., & Sonnekus, M. C. (U. Pre- 
toria) The Nel-Sonnekus Development Scale for 
pre-school children. [Die-Sonnekus ontwikkeling- 
skaal vir voorskoolse Kinders.] Educational S tudies, 
1964, No. 42, 5-81.—A developmental scale for use 
in South Africa; items were taken from Binet-Simon 
test, Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests, Goddard 
Form Board, Goodenough's drawing of a man, and 
others. Aspects tested in the child: (1) motor de- 
velopment, (2) language development, (3) adaptation, 
and (4) social development. Directions for adminis- 
tration and scoring given in Dutch and English lan- 
guage, includes norms. Correlation coefficient for 
Nel-Sonnekus scale and Merrill Palmer Intelligence 
scale is given as r = 0.92.—R. F. Wagner. 


12269. Schaefer, Earl S. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Children's reports of parental behavior: An 
inventory. Child Development, 1965, 36(2), 413- 
424.—The development of a set of scales designed to 
collect children's reports of parental behavior is re- 
ported. Previous researches on inventory measures 
of children's perceptions of parental behavior and on 
their validity are noted. 26 concepts such as ignoring, 
Possessiveness, and lax discipline were selected that 
were hypothesized to sample all sectors of a con- 
ceptual model for parental behavior. A 10-item scale 
was developed for each concept from items that de- 
Scribe specific, observable behaviors. Internal-con- 
Sistency reliabilities of the scales are reported for 
normal boys, normal girls, and delinquent boys. The 
discriminative power of the scales is demonstrated by 
an analysis of differences between normal and de- 
linquent boys. (37 ref.) Ho abstract. 


12270. Spitzer, Թ. L., Fleiss, J. L., Burdock, E. 
L, & Hardesty, A. S. The mental status schedule: 
Rationale, reliabiliy and validity. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1964, 5(6), 384-394.—". . presents a 
new instrument, the Mental Status Schedule, which is 
an easily learned technique for simultaneously examin- 
Ing, recording, and evaluating the mental status of 
Psychiatric patients, and for obtaining a quantitative 
estimate of the severity of pathology. The studies re- 
Ported indicate that a patient’s score is reliably re- 
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corded and that the instrument is sufficiently sensitive 
to be useful in the evaluation of therapy.”—D. Prager. 

12271. Thayer, Robert E. (U. Rochester) De- 
velopment and validation of a self-report adjective 
check list to measure activation-deactivation. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2074-2075.—Ab- 
stract, 


12272. Yarbrough, Roy D. irn U.) Inter- 
personal maturity and the effective soldier: A 
comparative study of the interpersonal maturity 
levels of effective and noneffecive army basic 
trainees. Disseriation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 672.-- 
Abstract. 


Test STANDARDIZATION & EVALUATION 


12273. Alzobaie, Abdul Jalil. (U. Baghdad) 
The validity of the Goodenough Draw-A-Man test 
in Iraq. Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 
33(4), 331-335.— To find whether the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test is sufficiently valid to be used for 
assessing intelligence in Iraq at this time, and possibly 
as a basis for future test construction. Rather high 
correlations between ratings and re-ratings, and be- 
tween ratings and grades on the one hand, and the 
low correlations between these factors and the Good- 
enough Draw-A-Man Test, fail to support the valid- 
ity of this test for use in Iraq.— G. F. Wooster. 


12274. Andrews, R. J. (U. Queensland, Australia) 
Some comments on the use of standardized word 
reading tests. Slow Learning Child, 1965, 11(3), 
176-184. 

12275. Appelbaum, Stephen A., & Siegel, Richard 
S. (Menninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) Half-hidden 
influences on psychological testing and practice. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1965, 29(2), 128-133.—Attention is called 
to some half-hidden influences on the tester’s practice 
which arise from the social, professional, and inter- 
personal contexts in which he works. The ubiquitous- 
ness of these influences and fruitful directions in 
which to look for them are indicated. The sources 
of such influences include: Those stemming from 
extraordinary use of tests; from special aspects of the 
patient; from the process of communciating test find- 
ings and the settings in which this takes place; and 
those stemming from personal professional motives. 
Psychologists are encouraged to include self-conscious 
consideration of these kinds of half-hidden influences 
among the technical and intrapsychic influences with 
which they work.—Journal abstract. 


12276. Armstrong, Renate Gerboth. A re- 
evaluation of copied and recalled Bender-Gestalt 
reproductions. Journal of Projective Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 134-139.— 
This study was designed to compare the copying 
and recall performances of the Bender-Gestalt of 
80 psychiartic patients, falling into 5 diagnostic 
groups. To obtain a quantitative measure of the 
copying performance the Pascal and Suttell scoring 
system was utilized; however, lack of scoring items 
for design A and no really satisfactory recall scoring 
system led to a revised system which resulted in a 
significantly more discriminating system than Olin 
and Reznikoff’s. Also the study yielded various 
ER and qualitative differences between the 

diagnostic groups, the most significant being be- 
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tween the organic and the functional (schizophrenic, 
depressive, neurotic, and character disorder) sub- 
groups. Thus performance on the Bender, especially 
the quantitatively scored recall performance, can be 
used as a valid diagnostic instrument to differentiate 
organic from nonorganic patients. Yet in each sub- 
group the various aspects of the Bender performance 
(copying score, recall score, and number of designs 
recalled) appeared to be interrelated, while the time 
element was found to be an independent factor which 
also did not help to differentiate the diagnostic 
groups. Performance on the various designs fell into 
a definite pattern, particularly on the recall phase — 
Journal abstract. 


12277. Briggs, P. F, & Nelson, Susan. (Ս. 
Minnesota) The effect of non-dominant hand 
execution on the Goodenough Draw-A-Man test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 493- 
496.—40 children Ss were given the Draw-A-Man 
Test once with the dominant hand and again with 
the nondominant hand. A significant difference be- 
tween dominant and nondominant drawings was ob- 
tained with the greatest differences being associated 
with the nose, hair, clothing, hands, and coordina- 
tion.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12278. Chambers, J. L., & Lieberman, L. Ք. 
(Kentucky State Hosp., Danville) Differences be- 
tween normal and clinical groups in judging, 
evaluating, and associating needs. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 145-149.— The Picture 
Identification Test (PIT), a test to measure judg- 
ments, attitudes, and associations pertaining to 21 
needs of the Murray need system, was given to nor- 
mal, anxiety neurotic, drug addict, and schizophrenic 
Ss. A comparison of the clinical and normal groups 
on the 67 PIT variables was presented. Schizophrenic 
Ss differed most from the normals especially in rela- 
tion to judgment and association measures. Neu- 
rotic and addict Ss differed most from the normals 
on need attitude measures.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12279. Chauncey, Henry, & Hilton, Thomas L. 
íi uro a J.) ee aptitude tests valid 
or the highly able? cience, 148(Whol À 
3675), 1297-1304. E 


12280. Desroches, H. F., Ballard, H. T., & Kim- 
brell, G. M. (VA Cent., Mountain Home, Tenn.) 
Note on the long range reliability of the Hunter- 
Pascal concept formation test. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 477.—19 Ss were admin- 
istered and readministered the Hunter-Pascal Con- 
cept Formation Test in a 4-yr. span. High relia- 
bility was noted.—E, J. Kronenberger. 


12281. Fogel, Max L. (U. Iowa) The proverbs 
test in the appraisal of cerebral disease. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 269-275.—The 
Multiple Choice Proverbs Test and 6 WAIS sub- 
tests were studied in the differentiation of normal 
from brain-damaged patients. Optimal cutting scores 
were found for each measure. The Proverbs Test 
discriminated about as well as most WAIS tests. 
The best WAIS test (PA) correctly screened out 
68.5% of the total group of patients, with the Prov- 
erbs (abstract score) obtaining 63%, and Proverbs 
(concrete) 61.5%. The test length could be reduced 
by % with little discriminative loss. Differences 
between these results and those of earlier studies were 
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attributed to sample differences in the brain-damaged 
cases.—Author abstract. 

12282. Foster, Ray. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Kuder-D Verification Key sensitivity to various 
faking techniques. Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 4-6-- 
An investigation was made of the Kuder-D Verifica- 
tion Key. An attempt was made to successfully 
“fake” sincere scores by the use of frames of refer- 
ence other than that of sincerity. Highly significant 
results (ք Հ.001) were obtained. The pattern of 
responses suggests that differentially weighted keys 
may be developed for use in scoring job applicants.— 
Journal abstract. 

12283. Fowler, R. D., Jr., & Bernard, J. L. (U. 
Alabama) Alternative norms for the ALCADD 
based on outpatient alcoholics. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 29-33.—ALCADD, a 
test to discriminate between alcoholics, social drink- 
ers, and nondrinkers, was given to 331 alcoholics, 
A frequency distribution of ALCADD scores and a 
comparison of Manson's 5 clusters in relation to this 
sample were presented. The results confirmed the 
validity of the test but the applicability of the sub- 
scales for outpatients was questioned.—Z. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12284. Goshal, Avtar H. Singh. (Directorate 
Psychol. Res., Ministry Defence, New Delhi, India) 
Indian adaptation of Otis Mental Ability Test 
Gamma C—a normative study. Journal of the 
Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 
24-28.—An Indian adaptation of Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test Gamma C has been prepared 
and tried out on large populations at high school 
and college level in 3 different regions, i.e., Andhra, 
Bihar and Rajasthan. 3 sets of regional norms and 
a set of composite norms on the basis of 2386 persons 
tested have been prepared. Regional differences in 
intelligence were observed in the groups tested. 
"A cross validation study is considered desirable to 
establish that the regional differences found in the 
present investigation are systamatic. U. Pareek. 

12285. Guttman, Louis. (Hebrew U.) Struc- 
ture of interrelations among intelligence tests. 
Proceedings of the 1964 Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems, 1965, 25-36, 

12286. Hanley, Charles. (Michigan State Ս.) 
Personality item difficulty and acquiescence. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 205-208.-- 
This study deals with relations between acquiescence 
and 3 measures of personality item difficulty : contro- 
versiality, response latency, and confidence in accu- 
racy of answer. Median ratings of confidence in 
answers to 110 MMPI items correlated —.62 with a 
measure of item controversiality, confirming the hy- 
pothesis that controversial items tend to be difficult 
to answer. Low-confidence items elicited acquies- 
cence. In a 2nd sample of Ss, items low in confi- 
dence took longer to answer than contrasting high- 
confidence items. The low-confidence long-latency 
items were affected by acquiescence; the others were 
not. Results show that acquiescence occurs with 
difficult rather than easy inventory material Re- 
Sponse latency and subjective confidence seem logi- 
cally superior to controversiality as measures of item 
difficulty.—Journal abstract, ' 

12287. Hartigan, R. Թ, & Fuller, G. B. (U. 
Detroit) A temporal-spatial concept scale. Jour- 
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nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 478-483.— 
“The purpose of the present study was to system- 
matically devise an instrument to measure the ability 
to deal with temporal spatial concepts following the 
developmental pattern." 100 male college Ss were 
given The Temporal-Spatial Test (TST) and an 
analysis was done for (1) ranges, means, SD, SE; 
(2) frequency distribution for each of the 4 parts 
and total score; (3) an item-total score coefficient 
of correlations; (4) an item-analysis; (5) a correla- 
tion of coefficient matrix between 5 other tests and 
the TST. The 4 parts of the TST appeared inde- 
pendent of each other, the space parts appeared to 
be measuring 3 different qualities of space, and the 
majority of the items were answered by a high 
percentage of the group.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

12288, Henrysson, Sten. A factor analysis of 
Hernqvist's aptitude tests. Nordisk Psykologi, 
1965, 17(1), 11-20.—Harnqvist constructed 12 apti- 
tude tests, and this battery is factor analyzed. Rota- 
tions are made with the graphical rectangular solu- 
tion, the oblique solution and the varimax solution. 
Similar patterns result from the 3 methods, which 
coincide with Harnqvist's hypothesis of the tests. 
Stadius' results in a similar study, are discussed 
and compared.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

12289. Hughes, R. B., & Lessler, K. (U. North 
Carolina) A comparison of WISC and Peabody 
Scores of Negro and white rural school children. 
American Journal of Mental. Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 
877-880.—137 Negro and white culturally deprived 
children from a rural county who were suspected of 
being mentally retarded were administered the WISC 
and PPVT with the aim of determining if the PPVT 
could appropriately be substituted for the WISC as 
an individual test of intelligence. 1է was found that 
the WISC and the PPVT were generally positively 
correlated but with predictable race and sex differ- 
ences occurring. 1է was concluded that even though 
standard error of estimates were relatively large, the 
PPVT could be substituted for the WISC as a 
Screening instrument for use in the schools or by 
mental health clinic personnel.—Author abstract. 


12290. Kemp, C. Gratton, & Kohler, Edward W. 
(Ohio State U.) Suitability of the Rokeach Dog- 
matism Scale for high-school use. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1965, 33(4), 383-385.—An 
investigation was made of the suitability of the Dog- 
matism Scale Form E for use with high-school stu- 
dents. Following a study of the word difficulty of 
the Scale, 8 teachers using a rating scale developed 
for the purpose, rated the 20 students most dogmatic 
in a random sample of 350 and the same number 
least dogmatic. The correlation of their average 
ratings and dogmatism scores was .74. A test-retest 
after 3 mo. of the 200 Ss most dissimilar gave a 
reliability coefficient of .82 and the use of the Rulon 
Formula gave a coefficient of .92. The scale was 
considered suitable for use with high-school students. 
. F. Wooster. 

12291, Kidd, Aline H., & Rivoire, Jeanne L. 
(Mills Coll.) The culture-fair aspects of the de- 
velopment of spatial perception. Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, 1965, 106 (1), 101-111.—It was 
hypothesized that the most basic aspects of spatial 
development were relatively free from the specific 
impact of the particular culture in which a child was 
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reared. 19 items from Scale II of Cattell’s Test of 
g: Culture-free, previously demonstrated to be cul- 
ture-fair, were investigated to determine whether 
they could be classified in terms of elementary topo- 
logical concepts. The results support the hypothesis 
that culture-fair items are based upon basic topologi- 
cal properties and that the most elementary forms of 
spatial perception are left untouched by cultural 
processes.—Author abstract, 

12292, King, Paul T., & Ross, Donald R. Test 
transparency as related to test response. Person- 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(7), 669-673.—The 
California Test of Personality was given to 2 10th 
grade groups, 1 group took the test under normal 
conditions and the other first, while pretending to be 
“happy” and later pretending to be in a “bad” frame 
of mind, It was hypothesized that there would be 
no differences in the scores of persons taking the 
test. Hypothesis grew out of the belief that items 
are transparent and that students customarily try to 
put "their best foot forward". The hypothesis was 
confirmed. Admonitions for test users were in- 
cluded in the discussion.—R. J. Baldauf, 

12293. Klein, Edward B. (VA Hosp, West 
Haven, Conn.) A factor analysis of the F and 
reversed F Scales in three regional samples. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 127-134.— 
Christie's F Scale containing 10 straight and 10 
reversed F statements was administered in 3 re- 
gionally distinctive samples (Hunter College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity). A factor analysis, which might shed some 
light on the relationship between the subscales, was 
carried out. Neither reversible scales nor acquiescent 
response set was supported by the factor structure. 
1է appears that this F Scale is not composed of 2 
psychometrically opposite subscales, but rather 2 in- 
dependent scales. I£ one is interested in response 
sets, the measurement of which is dependent upon 
true reversals of the straight F Scale, it is unlikely 
that they can be adequately measured with Christie 
et al.’s F Scale in undergraduate college samples.— 
Author abstract, 

12294. L’Abate, L., & Craddick, Ք. A. (Emory 
U. Sch. Med.) The Kahn Test of Symbol Ar- 
rangement (KTSA): A critical review. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 115-135.—An in- 
tensive review of the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 
ment. Underlying assumptions, description of the test, 
studies from 1949 to present, diagnostic usefulness 
of the test, and comparison of the test with other 
psychological tests were discussed.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12295, Langer, P., & Hick, T. L. (Utah State 
U.) Response set on the SORT revisited. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 63.—The 
SORT, a group version of the Rorschach, the Boss 
Scale of Social Acquiescence, and the Marlow- 
Crowne Scale of Social Desirability were given to 
77 college Ss. Acquiescence and social desirability 
accounted for very little of the variance on the 
SORT.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

12296. Lepley, William M. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Delayed validation for the Synonym Vo- 
cabulary Test: Forms I and II. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 59(2), 329-331.—The Synonym Vo- 
cabulary Test, Forms I and II, were administered 
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to 1343 entering freshmen in the Fall of 1954. 
Valiadtion studies, using raw scores and the 4-yr., 
final, grade-point averages for all students who 
earned bachelors degrees were made. For these 
operations the population was divided into 4 non- 
overlapping categories: liberal arts, engineering, 
science, and nonscience. The validity coefficients 
ranged from 0.47 (for a liberal-arts population) to 
0.30 (for an engineering group).—Author abstract. 


12297. Leon, Donald A., Collins, Dwane R., & 
Koo, Gladys Y. (Ս. Hawaii) Factor analysis 
of the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behav- 
ior. Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 33 
(4), 373-378.—To analyze the structure of the Win- 
netka Scale for Rating School Behavior, ratings were 
obtained for 250 elementary school pupils from 10 
teachers. Correlation matrices for boys’ ratings, 
girls’ ratings, and total group were factor analyzed. 
Factors identified for the boys’ ratings were Coopera- 
tion, Leadership, Responsibility; for the girls’ rat- 
ings, Cooperation, Leadership, responsibility, Reac- 
tion to Failure, Emotional Independence; for the 
total group, Responsibility, Cooperation, Leadership, 
Emotional Independence. Variables included in the 
standardization of the Scale for ratings on Social 
Consciousness failed to identify a distinct factor; 
they tended to load on the Cooperation and Respon- 
sibility factors. The factor structure obtained is 
similar to the structure as analyzed in the original 
Standardization. However, differences which ap- 
peared in the dimension of boys’ and girls’ ratings 
raise a question about the use of overall trait ratings 


in the evaluation օք elementary school pupils.— 
G. F. Wooster. 


12298. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A re- 
search note on the Knox Cube as a Predictor of 
adjustment in mental deficiency. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 78-79.—Correlations 
of 68, 62, and .71 between adjustment to work 
situation and employability and the Knox Cube Test 
were reported on 31 mentally retarded adults. A 
correlation of .45 between IQ and adjustment was 
also reported —E, J, Kronenberger. 


12299. Lunneborg, Patricia W., & Lunneborg, 
C. E. (U. Washington) The relationship of social 
desirability to other test-taking attitudes in chil- 
dren. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 
473-477.—The construction of a social desirability 
scale (SD) for children was outlined. The 20 item 
scale was correlated with the lie scales of 2 children's 
tests, a defensiveness scale for children, and acqui- 
ence on 211 children. SD scores were significantly 
higher for girls than boys. No single dimension of 


a defensive response set occurred.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


12300. Maupin, Edward W. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Studies of attention and receptivity : 
Validation of the digit span test. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 29.— Abstract. 


12301. Merenda, P. F., & Clarke, W. Մ. (Ս. 
Rhode Island) Self description and personality 
measurement. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(1), 52-56.—To investigate the extent to which the 
Activity Vector Analysis (AVA) provides valid 
personality descriptions, 28 college Ss wrote a 1 page 
narrative on “Who Am I” and were administered 
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the AVA. A blind analysis produced a mean r be- 
tween predicted and actual profiles of .74. A basic 
self profile of each S was compared with the 14 
standard AVA patterns and a high degree of con- 
gruence occurred—E,. J. Kronenberger. 

12302. Miller, Irwin. (IBM., Endicott, N, Ve: 
A note on the evaluation of a new answer form. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 199-201. 
—An answer form with a new item format proved 
comparable to a standard IBM form in an answer- 
marking task. A new red answer form with similar 
new item format was then used with actual tests, 
Ss were 4th graders, 8th graders, and 12th graders 
in 4 cities; each took a test form appropriate for 
his grade level with a new and old answer form. The 
new answer form was considered acceptable for use 
in the 8th grade and higher grades. Color change 
represented by the new red answer form had no 
significant effect on test performance of persons in 
the 8th grade or higher. Statistical analyses of the 
4th-grade data proved inconclusive—Journal ab- 
stract. 

12303. Nuñez, R. (National Մ. Mexico) Estu- 
dio comparativo entre los psicodiagnósticos de 
Rorschach y de Holtzman. [Comparative study of 
the Rorschach and Holtzman tests.] Revista Mezi- 
cana de Psicologia, 1964, 1(4), 326-337.—Covers 
the background and faults of the Rorschach test in 
comparison with the claimed improvements of the 
Holtzman ink blots. Number of plates, confounding 
of responses and variables, control of administration, 
number of scoring categories and a numerical basis 
of interpretation are discussed for the 2 tests. Work 
is being finished on a program to develop parallel 
forms of the Holtzman test and to compare results 
with those of the other countries—D. H. Schuster. 


12304. Palmer, J. O. (Neuropsychiatric Inst., Ս. 
California, Los Angeles) A restandardization of 
adolescent norms for the Shipley-Hartford. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 492-495.— 
The Shipley-Hartford (S-H) test was administered 
to 236 boys and 249 girls in grades 9 to 12 from 
Which 467 Ss gave classifiable data. 2 sub-scales of 
the S-H appeared to be measuring a factor common 
with academic achievement and the S-H was a better 
predictor of grade placement than the STEP-SCAT 
Scores. Age norms reflected the usual deceleration 
of intellectual development during adolescence. Be- 
cause of skewness it was suggested that the S-H be 
used with caution as a gross measure of intelligence 
among adolescents.—E., J. Kronenberger. 

12305. Prado, W. M., & Schnadt, F. (VA Hosp., 
North Little Rock, Ark.) Differences in WAIS- 

B functioning of three psychiatric groups. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 (2), 184-186. 
—Anxiety neurotic, paranoid Schizophrenic, and un- 
differentiated schizophrenics totaling 204 Ss were 
given either the Wechsler-Bellevue (W-B) or 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). 38 
out of 42 subtest and scale comparisons supported 
the observations of higher W-B than WAIS scores. 
Anxiety neurotic patients scored higher on the WAIS 
then did the schizophrenics and higher for the para- 
noid schizophrenics than the chronic undifferentiated 
Schizophrenics.—E, J. Kronenberger. 

12306. Rainey, Robert G. A study of four 
School-ability tests, Journal. of Experimental Edu- 
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cation, 1965, 33(4), 305-319.--1963 versions of the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson, California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Test; the 1957 form of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Tests, and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were 
given to children in each of grades 2, 4, 7 in 3 areas 
of Minneapolis representing high, middle, and low 
socio-economic status. The tests were evaluated for 
mean and standard deviation stability; ease of ad- 
ministration; administration time; correlation with 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills; consistency of test 
results; ease of scoring the second grade test. In 
comparison, no one test stands out as being either 
inferior or superior with respect to these criteria — 
Շ. Ի. Wooster. 


12307. Rosenberg, Carla Մ. (Yeshiva Ս.) An 
assessment of էհօ comparative validity օք the 
Rorschach and family drawing projective tests in 
school phobic and normal children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2036.—Abstract. 


12308. Sattler, J. M. (U. North Dakota) Analy- 
sis of functions of the 1960 Stanford-Binet intel- 
ligence scale, form L-M. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(2), 173-179.—All tests of the 
Stanford-Binet were classified through content analy- 
sis into 7 major categories and 5 sub-categories. The 
relative weighting of tests in categories was pre- 
sented. The results substantiated earlier findings 
that the S-B does not measure the same factors at 
each age level.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12309. Sears, Robert R. (Stanford U.) Com- 
parison of interviews with questionnaires for 
measuring mothers’ attitudes toward sex and ag- 
gression. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(1), 37-44--40 mothers of preschool 
children were measured by 2 methods on 5 attitudinal 
variables relating to permissiveness and punitiveness 
about sex and aggression. One was a semistructured 
interview coded independently by 2 coders; the other 
was a set of objective mother attitude scales. Coder 
reliability of the former and odd-even reliability of 
the latter were equivalent and satisfactory. Correla- 
tions between the 2 methods, for individual variables, 
ranged from .22 to .67 for 21 boys' mothers and 
from .53 to .63 for 19 girls’ mothers. The interview 
measures generated more statistically significant cor- 
relations with independently obtained measures of 
children's behavior, but the attitude scales correlated 
better with the mothers’ observed behavior, and 
Proved more effective for replicating group differ- 
ences discovered in previous studies.—Jowrmal ab- 
stract, 


12310. Silverstein, A. B. A further evaluation 
of two short forms of the Stanford-Binet. Cali- 
fornia Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 
15-16.— Abstract. 


12311. Takahashi, Shigeo. (Kagawa U.) Card 
order and stimulus value of Rorschach Inkblots. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 480.—2 
groups of 45 undergraduate students rated the Ror- 
Schach Inkblots on 21 rating scales. 1 group rated 
the blots in the standard order while the 2nd group 
made ratings in 9 different orders, following a Latin 
Square design. Then all Ss were asked to choose 
a father card and a mother card from among the 
10 inkblots. The significant differences in the distri- 
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butions of ratings among 2 groups were discussed.— 
Author abstract, 

12312. Tellegen, A. (Ս. Minnesota Med. Sch.) 
The performance of chronic seizure patients on 
the general aptitude test battery. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 180-184.—90 patients 
with history of seizures were divided into 6 groups 
on the basis of combined clinical neurological and 
EEG information. All Ss were given the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. There were no significant 
differences among the 4 major symptom epileptic 
groups but these groups had superior performance 
as compared to the other 2 groups. There was poorer 
motor than non-motor performance in all groups.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


12313. Vane, Julia R., & Kessler, Rosalyn T. 

(Hofstra U.) The Goodenough Draw-A-Man 
test: long term reliability and validity. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 487-488.—The 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test was given to a 
kindergarten sample of 280 white and Negro Ss and 
retested at 12 mo. intervals in the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
grades. The results were compared to the S-B 
administered to 98 of the Ss, the American School 
Achievement Test, and teacher ratings. Test-retest 
reliability coefficients ranged from .65 to .80. The 
S-B correlated with the coefficient of correlations of 
the S-B and the 4 administrations of the Draw-A- 
Man were .53, .57, .58 and .54 and the value of the 
test as a quick estimate of intelligence was noted. 
Signs of maladjustment were presented.—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 
12314. Wherry, Robert J. 8 State U.) To- 
ward an optimal method of equating subgroups 
composed of different subjects. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1372.— Abstract. 


12315. Whitney, V., & Metzger, Ք. (Illinois 
State Sch., Dixon) The Quick Test as an intelli- 
gence screening device in a large scale program 
of employee applicant testing. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 71-72.—The Quick Test 
(QT), a short from of the Wechsler Bellevue Form 
II, and the Wide Range Achievement Tests were 
given to 35 mentally retarded state school applicants. 
A table of intercorrelation of the three tests was 
presented. QT forms 1, 2, and 3 correlated with 
W-B IQ .76, .75, and .60 respectively. The use of 
QT forms 1 and 2 as a quick intelligence screening 
device was suggested.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12316. Zingle, H. V., & Hohol A. E. Pre- 
dictive validity of the Metropolitan Readiness 
tests. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 
(2), 99-104.—Upon entry into Grade 1, 545 chil- 
dren received the readiness test. At the end of the 
lst grade 2 achievement tests were administered to 
them. Low scoring students on the readiness tests 
were omitted from the study. Correlations of the 
reading readiness score with reading was .31, with 
arithmetic, .45; correlations of the number readiness 
score with reading was .39, with arithmetic, .53.— 
N. M. Chansky. 
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12317. Clark, Charles M., Veldman, Donald J., 
& Thorpe, Joseph S. (U. Texas) Convergent 
and divergent thinking abilities of talented ado- 
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Jomrmal 1 Educational Psychology, 1965, 
SO, 18-163. standard intelligence test 


192 talented junior 4e it (X for CTMM 

z14) High DT Ss scorn r 
. word fluency, reading ability, and Holtzman Inkblot 

Technique scores for movement, anxiety, hostility, 

color, penetration, and use of large areas of the blots. 
Ona qr form, high CT Ss indicated higher 
grades. trouble with schoolwork, and more 
interest in college. The Junior Personality 

ir failed to discriminate among the 4 subgroups. 

(15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

12318 F M. L., & Blumklotz, F. P. (Roose- 
še pe բշ Mg / Vocal Poy. 
t ormance. Jow Clinic. V- 
chology, 1965, 21 (1), 109-111.--80 college Ss were 
divi into experimental and control groups of 40 
Ss each. The experimental Ss were given a simul- 
taneous bilateral hand manipulation task. Controls 
were given a different motor task. All Ss were 
then administered the WAIS Digit Symbol test. The 
imental group produced significantly fewer 
git Symbol responses than the control group. No 
Significant difference in number of errors for the 
2 groups was reported —E. J. Kronenberger. 

E — — Z (U. Southern Califor- 
nia symbolic divergent uction 
abilities adults and adolescents. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1359.—Abstract, 


intellectual change. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 613-614.—Abstract, 

12321. Haven, George A. (U. Minnesota) Crea- 
tive thought, productivity, and the self-concept. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2030.— Abstract. 

12322. Joshi, Mohan C. (U. Saugar, Sagar, 
India) Nature of ce. Madhya Bharati, 
1960, 9(1A), 61-78.— The nature of intelligence has 
been described from the angles of psychological sta- 
tistical, clinical, gestalt, Marxist and biological con- 
SC: The need to understand intelligence as a 

situational” behavior has been stressed. The 
nature օք intelligence can be understood “in the 
same lines as advocated by S en in which there 
is a provision for the y occurring group or 
broad factors (descriptive categories) together with 
the ‘g’ and ‘s’ factors.” (75 ref.)—U. Pareek. 

12323. Kebbon, Lars. The structure of abiliti 
at lower levels of intelligence. Stockholm, Eng 
den: Skandinaviska Test Forlaget AB, 1965, 112 p. 
—A battery of 25 tests was administered to a group 
of 112 hospitalized retarded adolescents and adults. 
A factor analysis of the scores revealed high loadings 
on spatial-inductive, verbal, numerical and psycho- 
motor factors. A 2nd group of 92 retarded received 
16 of the 25 tests. The same 4 factors were ob- 

served. When cross validated against a 3rd group 
of retarded Ss receiving the shorter battery, the 
same factors emerged. A group of 92 normals were 
given the shorter battery. In addition to the 4 fac- 
tors observed in the retarded group, perceptual speed 
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and an unnamed perceptual factor emerged. The 
major difference between the groups was the retarded 
had higher loadings on the psychomotor and numeri- 
cal factors; the normals, on the spatial inductive in 
verbal factors.—N. M. Chansky. 

12324. Reinert, Gunther; Baltes, Paul B, & 
Schmidt, Lothar R. (U. Saarland)  Faktoren- 
analytische Untersuchungen zur Differenzierungs- 
hypothese der Intelligenz: Die Leistungsdiffer- 
enzi ypothese. | Factor analytic investigation 
of the differentiation hypothesis of intelligence: The 
differential performance of intelligence.) Psycholo- 
gische Forschung, 1965, 28(3), 246-300.—2 studies 
were conducted in order to test 3 hypotheses regard- 
ing intellectual differentiation; i.e., an age differen- 
tiation hypothesis, an aptitude-divergence hypothesis 
and a genetic aptitude-divergence hypothesis. In 
Exp. 1 groups of a different mean age, but with 
equal mean intellectual performance, and groups of 
different mean IQ were contrasted with a prediction 
of no emerging differentiation. Exp. 2 utilized 2 
groups of equal mean IQ but of different mean intel- 
lectual test performance and mean age were compared 
with a predicted differentiated factorial intelligence 
structure, 9 subtests of the HBTS (Horn) and 12 
subtests of the HLPS (Horn) were given. Factor 
analysis was separately performed for the 4 samples 
of 18 subtests and the comparison supported the 

rformance differentiation hypothesis of intelligence 
or the Ist riment and also, generally, for the 
2nd.—W. B. Essman. 


12325. Stark, Stanley. (Michigan State U.) An 
essay on romantic genius, Rorschach movement, 
and the definition of creativity. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 409—418.—I have inter- 
preted a recent Saturday Review article (1) most 
specifically, as a new variation on the theme of anti- 
psychometrics; (2) less specifically, as a new mani- 
festation of humanistic dissatisfaction with scientific 
psychology; and (3) generally, as a protest from 
Snow’s “traditional culture” regarding who in our 
society shall be called intellectually great. The varia- 
tion involves attacking aptitude tests of creativity 
for their failure to measure aptitude for artistic 
creativity. I have suggested that the movement 
dimension of the Rorschach test does precisely this— 
although it does not measure what the Guilford 
originality tests measure, namely, aptitude for un- 
usual, remote, and/or clever response. This aptitude 
is relatively independent of Rorschach’s “capacity for 
inner creation’,” a capacity which must be well 
above-average to qualify as a genius in Romantic 
terms. Because this independence has long been 
recognized by Romanticism, it is to be expected that 
an abundance of the Guilford aptitude will not much 
impress the Romantically-oriented critic, even if the 
aptitude is coupled with lofty IQ, and the 2 are con- 
firmed by achievement of the order of a Nobel Prize. 
The Romantically-oriented critic will call “genius” 
only someone rich in Rorchach' capacity, i.e, in 
capacity for “artistic inspiration, religious experience, 
etc. „Only someone, I add (in the phrase of the 
article's title), who is something more than a “use- 
ful genius.” (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


12326. Sternlight, M. (Willowbrook State Sch., 
peen Is., N. Y.) A downward application of the 
960 revised Stanford-Binet with retardates. Jour- 
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mal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 79,—M 
mentally retarded Ss were evaluated with the Kuhl. 
man Tests of Mental Development and the Stanford- 
Binet (S-B). A correlation of 90 was obtained. 
A basal age of 1-6 on the S-B may be assumed pro- 
vided that at least 1 task on the S-B is answered 

correctly. —E. J. Kronenberger. 
12327. Very, Philip Տ. (Pennsylvania State Ս.) 
Quantitative, verba factors in 
, 1964, 


mathematical ability, Dissertation A 
25(2), 1371.—Abstract, 

12328. West, L. W., & MacArthur, RS An 
evaluation of selected intelligence tests for two 
samples of Metis and Indian children. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 10(1), 17-27, 
—A battery of tests including the Progressive Ma- 


trices, Safran Culture-Reduced "ici test, and 
the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity 
was administered to 2 samples of Metis and Indian 


children in Grades 1, 2 and 3, 5 and 6,7 and 8. Tests 
which contain questions answerable in any mode of 
expression and depend little on specific past learnings 
showed less cultural bias than conventional tests, 
Culture reduced tests correlate moderately with con- 
ventional intelligence tests and correlate substan- 
tially with tests of achievement. Tests showing little 
cultural bias at one level showed greater bias at 
others.—N. M. Chansky. 

12329. Zegans, L. S. Beyond the "Wound and 
the Bow." Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 717- 
730.—An interdisciplinary survey of theories 
to the nature of creativity. Attempts to describe 
mental patterns intrinsic in any creative act. The 
myth of Philoctetus symbolizes the nature of the 
sacrificial wound of the creator. The warrior Philoc- 
tetus had a magic bow that would never miss its 
target. But he was then bitten by a mysterious snake 
and suffered a deep, suppurating, and foul-smelli 
wound, leading to his being ostracized and 
Was the magic of the bow inexorably bound to the 
agony of the wound? Neurotic conflicts are a vitally 
important force determining motivation and content 
of creative work. If these conflicts are wounds, they 
are ubiquitous in society and not the unique lode- 
stone of those who create. “Through some as yet 
unfathomed means, creativity depends upon a fusion 
of the secondary and primary processes. D. Prager. 
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12330. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J., & Clarke, Wal- 
ter J. (Xavier U.) e problem of shading in 
H-T-P drawings: Its internal consistency and 
relation to personality characteristics. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 295-300.—The 
H-T-P drawings of 138 high-school seniors were 
scored by 2 methods devised by the authors. The 
shading scores were correlated with the DAT 
scholastic-aptitude score and with the EPPS scores. 
Of all correlations, only heterosexuality yielded an 
r significant at the .01 level. The low intercorrela- 
tions of the shading scores for the H-T-P were taken 
to suggest that shading may have a different meaning 
in each individual drawing. The basic question 
concerning the overall meaning of shading in H-T-P 
drawings remained unanswered —Author abstract. 

12331. Claus, Robert E. (State U. Iowa) Con- 
sistency of self responses on the Twenty State- 
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ments Test of Self-Attitudes. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(2), 1327-1378 —Abstract. 

12352. C. Keith. (Harvard U.) Birth 
order and needs for affiliation. /ournal of Person- 
ality, 1963, 31(3), 408-416—It was hypothesized 
that the only child, Ist-born, and later-born child 
receive 
result 


attention as a 


were administered to 172 male íraternity stu- 

A moderate but neo relationship was 
found between n Aff and tion. Ss tended 
to have less 2: of afhliative reward the 
higher their ordinal birth position.—6. T. Lodge. 


12333. Converse, Harold D. (Colorado State 

Coll) Screening for non-intellective factors of 

with emotional handicaps. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 640-641.—Abstract, 

U. Washington) 
Kuas =. be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1378, 
— Abstract. 

12335. Dempsey, Paul. (U. California, Davis) 
The concept of item dificulty in personality 
urement: À note 


cancer patients characterized themselves as more 
kindly, secure, submissive, and (paradoxically) as- 
sertive than thé noncancer Ss, and those differences 
could not be attributed either to age or verbal ability 
differences. Mixed assertive-submissive feelings were 
more frequently found in cancer noncancer 
Ss.—Author abstract. 


12337. Gunderson, E. K. E. (U. S. Navy Med. 
Neuropsychiatric Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) The 
reliability of personality ratings under varied 
assessment conditions. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(2), 161-164.—A study to deter- 
mine the degree of agreement achieved by 23 psy- 
chologists and 31 psychiatrists in rating personality 
characteristics on 719 navy volunteers for Operation 
Deep Freeze. 19 ratings were made on 6 point 
scales under similarity and dissimilarity of clinical 
information conditions. Reliability coefficients were 
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Mqguatcantly kat favorable and * more variance 
im the lat i-a 
of the differences consistently greater for the psy 
chologists.—E. J. Kromenberger. 

12538, Gunderson, E. K. E. (U. S. Navy Med. 
Neuropsychiatric Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) քօ- 
terminants օք reliability in 


personality ra 

Journal of Climical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 164- 
WA—3S psychologist-psychiatrist teams rated 700 
candidates for Operation Freeze on 19 person- 
ality variables. 15 of the 35 teams achieved relia- 
bility coefficients exceeding 50. Findings for 8 
independent variables were given, “Similarity of 
professional experience, favorability of ratings, de- 
viation from modal rating profiles, and agreement on 
the relevance of personality traits for the assignment 
were found to be related to interrater agreement. 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

12339. Harmatz, Morton G. (U. Washington) 
Reinforcement of degree of endorsement of self- 
references in relation to on iere? 
measures. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1335. 
—Abstract. 

12340. Hathaway, S. R. (National U, Mexico) 


Qué es lo Mime de nuestras pruebas de 
personalidad? (bat do we hope to get from 
ity tests?) Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 
964, 1(4), 350-357.—A program for the develop- 
ment of objective and projective tests is outlined. 
Methods and principles of test construction are re- 
viewed briefly —D. H. Schuster. 
12341. Healy, Bigelow C. (U. Florida) Per- 
c factors in level of n. Disserta- 
tion A , 1964, 25(1), Abstract. 
12342. Holmes, Douglas S. The cago of 
measures of the sensing of humor. ‘alifornia 
Mental Health Rescarch Digest, 1965, 3(1), 27-28.— 
Abstract. 


12343. Kirchner, John ԷԼ, & Nichols, Robert Շ. 
(Illinois State Ս.) The utility of counselor, 
teacher, peer and 5611 ratings for the i 
22 
€i y, 4 J, 195.—Ratings on - 
sonality traits by various categories of raters See 
correlated with 19 behavioral criteria in samples of 
104 and 360 h able high school seniors. There 
were no signi t differences between categories 
of raters in the degree to which their ratings were 
related to the criteria. The relationships between 
ratings and criteria for all groups of raters were low, 
but significant.—Journal abstract. 


12344. Langer, P, & McKain, C. W. Utah 
State U.) Rigidity and the SORT. E of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 489-492 — The 
Test of Behavioral Rigidity (T R) and the Struc- 
tured-Objective Rorschach Test (SORT) were ad- 
ministered to 57 college Ss. Rigidity, flexibility, and 
bi-polar rigidity-flexibility factors emerged. “Ex- 
amination of the roots indicated that the SORT 
indices did not yield the same degree of postulated 
internal consistency as did those on the TBR."— 
Ք. մ. Kronenberger. 

12345. Loprieno, M. (U. Pisa, Italy) Risul- 
tati di una applicazione del “self valuation text” 


Psy- 
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di J. Ligget un di malate mentali, 
[Results of the application of the Ligget “Self Valua- 
tion Test" to a group of mental patients.) Holletting 
di Psicologia Applicata, 1964, No. 65-66, 57-63.— 
The Ligget Seil Valuation Test" was administered 
to 9 women between the ages of 24 and 40 diagnosed 
as paranoic schizophrenics and to 10 students be- 
tween 20 and 26 yr. of age, judged normal aíter 
4 mo. of observation. The 2 groups were matched 
for educational level. Significant differences were 
not found between the groups on the test meu res, 
but litative data indicates that the test ma be 
web i the study of some personality vari des, 
especially that of self image.—R. J. Kaplan, 

12346, M C. E, R. E, & At vell, 
A. A. ometric tion as a stanuurd- 
ized situation yielding personality data. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 20.— 
Abstract. 

—— ët E ERAN (U. էա» Yorkshire, 

d) “Techniques for scaling the symptoms 
օք an individual psychiatric patient. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1964, Ց(3), 255-271.-- 
Modern test construction theory is demonstrated օո 
a patient's response to 2 sets of test items. (28 ref.) 
—W. G. Shipman. 

12348. Տ » Walter. (Temple U.) Ճո in- 
vestigation օք the relationship o test-taking de- 


ess to the personality dimension օք self- 
responsibility. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 


1346.— Abstract, 


12349. Tarte, Robert D. & Klugh, Henry E. 
(Alma Coll) Alternations after forced choices 
as a function of dominance in women. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 
149-152.—"The results clearly indicate that domi- 
nant women are more likely to alternate after forced 
choices than are submissive women and that this 
difference is maintained over 4 successive free 
choices," data were obtained using paper and 
pencil mazes of the Denny type. Dominance was 
determined with Maslow's Social Personality Inven- 
tory—W. Coleman. 

12350. T ne, V. J. (U. New Hampshire) 
Some clinical correlates of repression-sensitiza- 
tion. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 
440-442. —The Repression-Sensitization Scale (R-S) 
was given to 9 clinical staff and intern psychologists 
who were asked to respond as they thought a repres- 
Ser would and a revised scale constructed from the 
results. The revised judgment scale was then com- 
pored E the Byrne Revised scale օք the R-S. 

sychiatric ratings of repression-sensitization on 18 
patients were obtained. The revised scale was com- 
pared with the original. Correlations between the 
clinical judgment scale and the psychiatric ratings 
was significant but the correlation of the ratings and 
the Byrne revision was not significant, Psychiatric 
ratings as an adequate criterion for repression- 
sensitization was questioned—E, J. Kronenberger. 


i judgment օք vocabulary responses of 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 

, 21 (2), 169-171.—17 male high school counsel- 
ors and 16 Ph.D. psychologists rated the severity of 
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made by 
) 


pathology on 21 vocabulary test 
wchuophrenics. — a 1) related 
nificantly to ratings by cli psychologists, ( 
— not more variable, and (3) did not significantly 
differ in severity of the schizophrenic from 
the ratings made by experienced clinical psycholo- 


gists.—£E, J. Kronenberger, 


Inventories 
12352. Adams, Darrell K, & Horn, John L. 
(Ն. Colorado) Nonoverla keys for the 


MMPI scales. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(3), 284. 

12353. Avila, Donald L. (Ս. Nebraska Teachers 
Coll.) Ճո inverted factor analysis of personality 


differences between career- and — C 
oriented women. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 


(1), 09.—Abstract, 

12354. Blazer, John A. (Chatham Co. Health 
Dept., Savannah, Ga.) MMPI ini tion in 
outline: 1. The ? scale. Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 
23-24.— This paper brings together for the first time 
all of the material on the ? scale from the basic 
literature on the MMPI, This outline, presenting 
the data complete and in convenient form, will allow 
a more comprehensive interpretation and increase 
the usefulness of the scale and the test—Journal 
abstract, 

12355. Dempsey, Paul. (Inst. Behavior Assess- 
ment, Davis, Calif.) Depression or social desira- 
bility: Comments on Edward's appraisal of the 
Dio scale. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(3), 274-276.—4 content-specific SD measures 
from Edwards' 39-item SD scale were correlated 
with each other, SD scale scores, Dso scores, and 
Depression ratings for 40 Peace Corps trainees, Low 
intercorrelations among SD measures (r = .31) sug- 
gested that SD as a general response tendency may 
be relatively unimportant vis-a-vis SD tendencies in 
specific content areas. Part-whole r's showed that 
Edwards' scale scores reflected differences for Affect 
and Interpersonal items, not for Health or Cognitive 
items, suggesting that the total scale is not a measure 
of general SD response tendencies. Highly — — 
cant correlations with Depression ratings cate 
that both the Dso scale and 1 component of the SD 
scale (Affect) are meaningful measures of clinical 
depression. Edwards’ interpretation of Dao as an 
SD measure was discarded—Journal abstract. 


12356. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) 
Correlation of *A unidimensi depression scale 
for the MMPI" with the SD scale. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 271-273.—Cor- 
relations between Dempsey's revised depression scale 
for the MMPI, Dgo, and the SD scale were obtained 
for 3 different samples. The correlations were —.80, 
—.82, and .—83. For the same 3 samples, the corre- 
lations between the original D scale and the SD scale 
were --,57, —.63, and —.63. The increase in the 
Dso correlations with the SD scale is interpreted as 
resulting from the fact that all of the items in the Dao 
Scale are keyed for socially undesirable responses.— 
Journal abstract. 


12357. Edwards, Allen Ն. (U. Washington) 
The assessment of human motives by means of 
Personality scales. Nebraska Symposium on Moti- 
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lationship wi w were similar to 
reported on MMPI literature.—E, J. Kronenberger, 
12359. Hundal, P. Տ. (Panj U. 
India) Indian version of A-S Reaction 


eee hee ero E 


Ë 


. The split-half reliability-coeffi- 
cient was .88.—U. Pareek. 

12360. Lewinsohn, P. M. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Dimensions of MMPI 


12361. McKegney, F. P. (Yale Ս. Sch. Med.) 
An item analysis of the MMPI F scale in juvenile 
delinquents. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(2), 201-205.—2 psychologists, 1 social worker, 
and 3 correctional officers answered the 64 F scale 
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items of the MMPI on their expectations of how the 
average delinquent would respond. Their results 
were compared with 29 delinquent boys who took 
the MMPI. There was significant agreement among 
judges and between the groups on certain items of 
the F scale. “Such a high score does not, therefore, 
necessarily indicate an invalid record but rather, for 
most delinquents, it is a reflection of an honest 
response to the test.“ A discussion of 21 critical 
items was presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12362. Meier, M. J., & French, L. A. (U. Min- 
nesota Med. Sch.) Caudality scale changes follow- 
ing unilateral temporal lobectomy. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 464-467.--ՂՕ as- 
sess the predictive efficiency of the Caudality (CA) 
scale of the MMPI, 40 psychomotor epilepsy Ss 
were given the Ca scale and extensive physical and 
neurological examinations before and 1 yr. after a 
unilateral temporal lobectomy. The Ca scale gave a 
correct classification in 75% or more of the cases for 
left, right, and total lobectomy samples. Correct 
classifications for a nonoperative control group of 
18 patients were highly significant. The results 
served as a partial cross-validation of the accuracy 
of the Ca scale. A decline in magnitude of person- 
ality variables followed resection of the temporal 
lobe.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12363. Meredith, Gerald M. (U. Illinois) Per- 
sonality correlates of pidgin English usage among 
Japanese-American college students in Hawaii. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1964, 6(4), 176- 
183.—Hawaii has-developed its own characteristic 
speech, Island Dialect, or Pidgin English. The 
present study investigated the personality character- 
istics of college-level Japanese Americans in Hawaii 
referred to remedial speech courses because of severe 
Pidgin English usage. 79 Island-born Japanese 
Americans in remedial speech were compared with 
60 Caucasian Americans and with 75 Island-born 
3rd-generation (sansei) Japanese-American con- 
trols" on the Cattell 16 P. F. Questionnaire. Both 
first- and second-order factors in the personality 
sphere differentiated the groups and findings were 
discussed in terms of the operation of physiological, 
educational and socio-cultural variables. (28 ref.) — 
Journal abstract. 


12364. Murray, J. B., Munley, M. Judith, & Gil- 
bart, T. E. (St. John's U.) The Pd scale of the 
MMPI for college students. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 48-51.—Item analysis is 
used "to establish separate Pd scale college norms, 
which should contribute to more accurate classifica- 
tions, diagnosis, and profile interpretations within a 
college population." 375 college students were ad- 
ministered the MMPI, Means and standard devia- 
tions of this sample were compared to MMPI norma- 
tive samples. Both college males and females had 
significantly higher Pd scores than respective normal 
groups. Males were significantly lower but females 
significantly higher on K than the normal Ss. The 
college response pattern on item analyses indicated a 
deviant response pattern for the college Ss. 15 items 
were fundamental toward higher Pd scores and 10 
of these singled out as representative of the average 
college profile at variance with MMPI. “Separate 
Pd norms for college populations are recommended." 

—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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12365. Muzekari, Louis H. (Philadelphia State 
Hosp., Pa.) The MMPI in predicting treatment 
outcome in alcoholism. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(3), 281. 

12366. Rotman, S. R, & Vestre, Վ. D. (VA 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) The use of the MMPI in 
identifying problem drinkers among psychiatric 
hospital admissions. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(4), 526-530.—Validity data on the Ah, AI, 
and Am alcoholism scales of the MMPI was pre- 
sented. 60 alcoholics and 71 nonalcoholic Ss were se- 
lected on the basis of 3 criteria. “The mean of the 
alcoholic group was not significantly different from 
that of the nonalcoholic group on any of the 3 alcohol- 
ism scales" When a more stringent criteria of al- 
coholism was employed a significant mean differential 
on the Ah and Am scales were noted. A suggestion 
was made that Al was measuring psychopathology 
more than the other 2 scales and is of little value 
when used within a psychiatric population.—E, J. 
Kronenberger. 

12367. Shaffer, J. W., Ota, Kay Y., & Hanlon, 
T. E. (Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
The comparative validity of several MMPI indices 
of severity of psychopathology. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 467-473.—To determine the 
comparative validity of 12 MMPI indices of severity 
of illness, 194 psychiatric male and female patients 
were given the MMPI and rated by one of 4 clinical 
psychologists and ward nursing personnel on the 
Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Pa- 
tients (MSRPP). A significant correlation between 
total morbidity on the MSRPP and the 12 MMPI 
indices was noted. Multiple correlations between 
Total Morbidity and 2 or more MMPI indices were 
disappointing. Relationship between various indices 
and the MMPI scales vlear[ísresented with F, Pa, and 
Peterson's 6 signs of gly 486515 being noted as fairly 
adequate measures of severity of illness. Female Ss 
were more strongly associated with severity of psy- 
chopathology than male Ss.—E, J. Kronenberger. 

12368. Shipman, W. G. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The validity of MMPI hostility 
scales. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 
186-190—6 MMPI hostility scales were compared 
with ratings of verbal hostility, physical hostility, and 
hostile attitude for 120 psychiatric patients. All test- 
rating correlations except one were statistically insig- 
nificant, Physical hostility ratings correlated signif- 
icantly with Repression, Responsibility, and Control 
scales of the MMPI.—E, J. Kronenberger. 

12369. Steier, R. B, & Johnson, D. T. (VA 
Hosp., Murfreesboro, Tenn.) Psychopathology and 
locus of control Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(1), 26.—170 male Ss representing 7 mental 
disorder groups and 20 normal Ss were administered 
The Opinion Survey to test for Locus of Control 
(LC). The Ss were also administered the MMPI. 
Significant differences between the groups occurred 
on LC for the nonparanoid Schizophrenic group when 
compared with normal, personality disorder, and al- 
coholic Ss. F, Hs, D, P, Pt, and Sc MMPI scale 
Scores were negatively related to LC scores and K 
was positively related to LC scores. E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12370. Sperrazzo, G., & Schurr, W. E. (George- 
town U.) Personality changes and efficient read- 
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ing. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 
65.—45 male college Ss who took a noncredit reading 
efficiency course and 7 college Ss who did not take 
the course were administered the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory under pre- and post-test conditions. 
No significant differences were reported. This failed 
to support previous findings of measurable personality 
changes taking place during a reading improvement 
course.—E, J, Kronenberger. 


12371. Stone, LeRoy A. (Mental Health Res, 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Social desirability 
response bias and MMPI content categories. 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 2-3.—To investigate whether 
there were differences in social desirability (SD) 
ratings for various MMPI item-content categories, 
Mean SD values for 26 content categories were com- 
puted. There were considerable differences observed 
betwen MMPI item-content groups regarding SD 
response ratings. The suggestion that SD response 
bias is related to a number of item-content dimensions 
was made.—Journal abstract. 


12372. Weiss, Robert L., & Moos, Rudolf H. 
(Stanford U.) Response biases in the MMPI: A 
sequential analysis. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 63 
(6), 403-409.—Conceptions of “response bias” have 
figured prominently in two dissimilar research areas, 
psychophysical tasks and assessment techniques. 
These areas share a common methodological problem 
—how to assess the contribution of non-content-deter- 
mined sequential dependencies. A general technique 
is presented for assessing sequential dependencies in 
MMPI responses, and in responses to an instructional 
set to be random in a non-content guessing task. For 
MMPI responses, the effect of item content clearly 
overrides any tendency to develop sequential depend- 
encies; response bias is limited to total number of 
True or False responses. In non-content guessing 
tasks, sequential dependencies play a major role. 
This general technique for measuring such biases pro- 
vides a unifying conceptualization of non-content- 
determined response patterning.—Journal abstract. 


12373. Welsh, G. S. (U. North Carolina) MMPI 
profiles and factor scales A and R. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 43-47.—5000 VA pa- 
tient records were searched until a sample of 225 Pa- 
tients were found to satisfy a criterion of high, 
medium, or low scores on Factor Scales A and R of 
the MMPI. The raw scores for the 4 validity scales 
and 10 clinical scales were used in an analysis of vari- 
ance, A confirmation of previous findings of relative 
independence of A and R was noted. A summary of 
the results in terms of generalized personality de- 
scriptions for high, medium, or low A and R scores 
was given.—E, մ. Kronenberger. 


12374. Zytowski, Donald G. (Washington U.) 
Characteristics of male university students with 
weak occupational similarity on the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1965, 12(2), 182-185.—A study of male col- 
ege students who lacked primary or secondary pat- 
terns in their SVIB with 35 matching Ss showing 
one or more primary patterns on the SVIB. Ss were 
compared on Kuder Vocational scales, SVIB non- 
occupational scales, and the distribution of L, I and D, 

responses. Hypotheses were that the no-pri- 
mary or secondary pattern group (called low occupa- 
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tional similarity) would show (a) less maturity, (b) 
lower OL, (c) fewer likes, more indifferences and 
dislikes, and (d) less “jagged” Kader profiles, Only 
the less maturity hypothesis was supported with sub- 
stantial confidence. Information from the remaining 
data is applied to further the immaturity hypothesis, 
in the discussion of results—Journal abstract. 


Projective Methods 


12375. Abel, Theodora M. (Postgraduate Cent. 
Psychotherapy, NYC)  Psychodynamics as re- 
flected in the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 101-125.— The 
Lowenfeld Mosaic productions of a variety of clinical 
patients are presented in order to indicate how their 
patterns of response may be interpreted psychody- 
namically. The material is discussed under several 
headings, including schizophrenic and depressive re- 
actions, changes in the course of psychot erapy, and 
some ways in which patients may communicate latent 
material as well as employ color and form symbol- 
ically. In a few instances, response to the Rorschach 
are compared with those on the Mosaic Test.— 
Author. abstract. 


12376. Audubon, James J. &  VanBuskirk, 
Charles. 9 U. Iowa) Projective across sen- 
sory modalities. Journal of Projecitue Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 140-150.-- 
A 30 item visual- tactual projective technique capable 
of being scored in either mulitple or free choice 
fashion was designed. By controlling for location, 
using perceptual rather than content variables, and 
pre-testing the items to eliminate non discriminators, 
previous objections to objectively scored projective 
tests were taken into account. The use of F-tests for 
between treatments and between Ss effects for 4 inde- 
pendent variables (Form, Movement, Texture, Vista) 
across sensory modalities revealed that Ss showed the 
greatest consistency in internal selective factors when 
Form or Movement was the determinant. Texture 
effects were significant between treatments but not 
between Ss suggesting that visual and tactile Texture 
responses are separate independent dimensions and 
hence inferences about Texture are modality specific. 
Vista behavior appeared to be a non discriminator. 
In general these findings were obtained regardless of 
the experimental procedure uitlized (Multiple Choice 
with equivalent sets, Multiple Choice with parallel 
sets, Free Choice with self scoring, Free Choice with 
expert scoring). However, 2 correlations were lower 
in the self scored Free Choice version. This attenua- 
tion was thought due to the S’s unreliability in scor- 
ing their own responses and to the lack of perfect 
comparability of selectivity factors in multiple choice 
versus elicitation factors in free choice. (21 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


12377. Barnard, Philip G. (U. Washington) In- 
teraction effects among certain experimenter and 
subject characteristics on a projective test. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1328.—Abstract. 


12378. Bean, Kenneth L. Scoring and interpret- 
ing responses to semi-structured sound effects. 
Journal of Projectvie Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1965, 29(2), 151-160.—16 sound effect pat- 
terns have been selected from 60 that were tried which 
have been demonstrated to be semi-structured, with 
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quite ambiguous situational interpretations. Fantasy 
stories from psychotics, college students, Air Force 
men, and blind persons have been shown to reveal 
unique aspects of personality dynamics sometimes not 
found through visual projective techniques. Valida- 
tion and partial quantification of the auditory test have 
been described. Much future refinement of the tech- 
nique is planned, and further comparison of different 

i ic is contemplated when these popula- 
tions can be rged.—Journal abstract. 


12379, Bell, Robert B. & Rosenzweig, Saul. 
(Washington U.) The investigation of projective 
distance with reference to the Rosenzweig 


goes on study. Journal of Projective 
echniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 
161-167.—In one experiment 32 college undergrad- 
uates were administered the Rosenzweig P-F Study 
and 2 modifications with instructions that changed 
the projective distance between the Ss and the pro- 
jective stimulus. Those modifications yielded mean 
-F scores that did not differ significantly from those 
obtained with the standard instructions. The inten- 
tionally ambiguous instructions of the standard P-F 
Study were structured idiosyncratically by the Ss as 
having greater or less projective distance (determined 
by an inquiry). It was found that the P-F version 
perceived as having less projective distance yielded a 
ter frequency of over-like responses than the 
-F version perceived as having more projective dis- 
tance. In a 2nd experiment 225 high school sopho- 
mores and juniors were adminstered the P-F Study, 
as well as an experimental modification with adoles- 
cent stimulus figures. This modification yielded 
mean P-F scores that did not differ significantly 
from those obtained with the standard P-F Study. 
Peers, judging which of the Ss’ paired responses were 
more typical of familiar overt behavior, failed to dis- 
tinguish significantly between the 2 P-F versions. 
The results of both experiments are consistent with 
previous research concerning the relationship between 
projective distance and depth of response. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


12380. Block, W. E. (Yeshiva U.) Adaptation 
effects in clinical judgment of projective test data. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 448-454. 
—The effect of the clinician’s own reaction to the ink- 
blots as biasing his judgments was investigated. 
Normative, ipsative and interactive anchor effects 
were analyzed. The general procedure was to show 
congruence between judgments of self and patients, 
All 3 anchor effects were confirmed. It was sug- 
gested that each clinician has a personal frame of ref- 
erence that affects his making objective judgments.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


12381. Clark, Edward. (St. John's U.) Chil- 
dren, people's troubles, and the image of psychol- 
ogists. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 498- 
500.—Job titles given by 2 widely disparate samples, 
consisting of 100 male undergraduates and 304 (165 
boys and 139 girls) culturally disadvantaged children 
in Grades 3 through 6, to the male figure of Plate M6 
(personnel or social worker) of the Vocational Ap- 
perception Test indicates that, as compared with that 
of marriage counsellors or psychiatrists, the image of 
psychologists is negligible in both groups.—Journal 
abstract. 
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12382. Cohen, Rudolf; Bortz, Jiirgen, & 
Schümer, Rudolf. (U. Hamburg, Germany) Die 
kommunikative Funktion von Rorschach-Deutun- 
gen. [Communicative functions in Rorschach inter- 
pretations.] Diagnostica, 1965, 11(2), 56-74. 

12383. Cooper, George W., Jr., Bernstein, Lewis, 
& Hart, Cynthia. (Marquette U. Sch. Med.) Pre. 
dicting suicidal ideation from the Rorschach: An 
attempt to cross-vadildate. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 
168-170.—This study was an attempt to replicate an 
earlier study which demonstrated a significant rela- 
tionship between suicidal ideation and response to the 
D6 area of Rorschach Card VII. From a population 
of 299 hospitalized psychiatric patients, 53 Ss had 
responded to this area. These were matched on a 
man-to-man basis for age and sex with nonresponders, 
The 2 groups were closely equated for diagnosis, total 
number of Rorschach responses and per cent of small 
detail responses. When compared for the presence 
of suicidal ideation, the groups were not found to dif- 
fer significantly. Separate comparisons of sub-groups 
of schizophrenics, depressives, and neurotics also 
failed to confirm the prediction.—Journal abstract. 


12384. Cowen, E. L., Izzo, L. D., Trost, Mary 
Ann, & Monjan, Sue V. (U. Rochester) The 
Secret Stories Test: A projective approach for 
young children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(4), 484—486.—A formal model of the Secret 
Stories Tests was outlined. 273 3rd grade children 
were asked to complete 3 incomplete stories where an 
interruption was made by the mother, the father, and 
a friend. Feeling categories of happy, worried, and 
afraid predominated. No sex differences were ob- 
tained. Preference for happy response on the mother 
story, mad response on the friend story, and afraid 
response on the father story were noted.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


12385. Craddick, Ք. A., & Stern, M. R. (U. 
Alberta) Note on the scorer reliability on the 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 197.—40 Kahn 
Test of Symbol Arrangement (KTSA) tests were 
scored by 2 raters yielding a correlation of .94. 


Scorer reliability was supported.—E, J. Kronen- 
berger. 


12386. Elstein, Arthur S. (Ս. Chicago) Be- 
1 . e Los Rorschach shading der 
erminant. Jou of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(3), 231-236.—To test Beck’s Ce of the 
Rorschach Y determinant, 10 Low Y and 10 High Y 
male psychiatric inpatients were obtained from 4 hos- 
Pitals. The hypothesis that High Y Ss are more 
resigned and inhibited than Low Y Ss was tested with 
2 kinds of data about the overt behavior of the sam- 
ple: interviews 
staff members having contacts with them. The Pa- 


ninr Interviews confirmed the hypothesis at the .05 
evel. 


1 Clinical interpretation of the shading 
determinant is discussed.—J ournal abstract. 


12357. Formanek, Ruth. (U, Vi Austri 
Die Validitat des Recor. ‘im E 
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[Validity of types of experiences in Rorchach tests.) 
Diagnostica, 1965, 11(2), 49-56. 

12388. Freed, E. X., & H Kathleen C. 
(VA Hosp., Lyons, N. J.) A note on the 
stimulus factor in Bender-Gestalt test 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 (1), 64.—181 
Ss were individually administered the Bender-Gestalt 
with varying orientational cues. 2.219% of the Ss 
produced a Pascal and Suttell scorable rotation which 
is below reported actuarial data.—E. J, Kronenberger. 

12389. Fulkerson, Samuel C. (U. Louisville) 
Some implications of the new cognitive for 
projective tests. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(3), 191-197.—Projective tests are examined 
in the light of information theory, decision theory, 
and computer-stimulation techniques. It is argued 
that (a) more attention needs to be paid to stimulus 
variables and that decision theory offers an approach 
to stimulus definition, (b) a different interpretative 
tactic is implied by decision theory, and (c) the prob- 
lem of criterion definition is reopened in the light of 
decision theory. A simple cognitive model based on 
computer-simulation approaches is presented in order 
to demonstrate how an informational analysis might 
cope with projective responses.—Journal abstract. 

12390. Huberman, John. What do we really 
measure in "testing the limits" in the Rorschach? 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1965, 29 (2), 171-177.—Using the Rorschach 
as one instrument in the selection of industrial- and 
business-personnel, the author became aware that in 
the testing-the-limits (ttl) phase individuals showed 
à strong tendency (and consistency) in either accept- 
ing or rejecting all suggested concepts. The popular- 
ity-level of the suggested concept appeared to operate 
at the best on a secondary level in influencing ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the concepts. 3 studies de- 
scribed in the present paper conclusively support the 
existence of such a consistent tendency, at least among 
normal Ss of average or above-average intelligence. 
This finding is interpreted as proof that the ttl meas- 
ures a different dimension than the Rorschach-test 
proper. The nature of the dimension is still question- 
able but indications are that it is a measure of a per- 
son's willingness (and ability) to look at problems, or 
Situations, in a genuinely flexible manner upon de- 
mand from persons in authority.—Journal abstract. 

12391. Johnson, August W., Jr, & Dana, 
Richard H. (West Virginia U.) Color on the 
TAT. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personal- 
ity Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 178-182.—This study 
tested 2 hypotheses concerning productivity and emo- 
tional tone as a function of chromatic TAT cards. 
2 groups of 13 males and 13 females were presented 
with achromatic and chromatic slides of cards 2, 3BM, 
4, 6BM, and 7BM, in counterbalanced order. The 
main effects of sex membership, order of presentation 
of stimuli, and color were evaluated. Color did not 
have a measurable effect. However, a conceptual 
and aesthetic effect may occur. Males and females 
differed with respect to emotional tone and response 
productivity. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

12392. Johnson, Dale L., & Sikes, Melvin P. (U. 
Houston) Rorschach and TAT responses օք 
Negro, Mexican-American, and Anglo psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Projective Techniques & Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 183-188.—The 
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Rorschach and TAT responses of 75 Anglos, Negroes, 
and Mexican-American patients on the psychiatric 
unit of a VA General Medical and Surgical Hospital 
were compared. The Ss were a random sample of 
nonpsychotic male veterans whose ages, educational 
backgrounds and occupational levels were quite sim- 
ilar. A number of statistically significant differences 
were found between the groups, with most distinct 
differences on the Rorschach apeparing on the meas- 
ures of hostility. The TAT pointed up differences 
between the Mexican-Americans and the other 2 
groups in themes of family unit, and in their char- 
acterization, but more particularly of father-son and 
mother-son relationships. This TAT finding possibly 
demonstrates the persistence of Mexican-American 
cultural values regarding interpersonal relationships 
within the family, Results of this study suggest the 
utility of projective measures in the formulation of 
culture and personality theories.—Jowrnal abstract. 

12393. Koppitz, Elizabeth M. (Board Coopera- 
tive Educational Services, Bedford Hills, N. Y.) 
A comparison of and crayon drawings of 
young children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(2), 191-194.—“To investigate whether ñg- 
ure drawings of young children differ when the 
method of administration and the drawing medium 
vary," 94 children Ss were seen individually, given 
P mag and pencil, and asked to draw a whole person. 

en, in a group situation, all Ss were administered 
the Human Figure Drawing Test using a manilla 
drawing paper and a box of crayons. Of 22 develop- 
mental scoring items only 1 was found significant, 
On 18 emotional indicating differences were found 
for both pencil and crayon drawings for boys and 
girls. Further research was suggested—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

12394, Kramer, Harvey J. (U. Rochester) 
Stimulus variables in auditory projective testing: 
L An information theory method for measuring 
psychological ambiguity: II. Effects of varying 
ambiguity and type of content upon projection 
with blind and sighted. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2050.— Abstracts. 

12395. Leuthold, Betty; Preston, T ; Am- 
mons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. e of a 
projective test for study of personality character- 
istics related to intellectual activity. Proceedings 
of the Montana Academy of Sciences, 1963, 23, 256- 
263.—“The Cultural Information Survey: Projective 
Form (CIS:PROJ) consists of a series of 16 line 
drawings of young adults engaged in representative 
intellectual activities. A number of groups (N= 
85+) of high school and college students, mainly per- 
sons scoring extremely high or low on the paper-and- 
pencil forms of the CIS, were tested individually or 
several at a time with the CIS:PROJ. Several al- 
ternative methods of scoring were tried. The results 
indicate that important information about value placed 
on intellectual activity can be obtained from CIS: 
PROJ protocols."—C. H. Ammons, 

12396. Masling, Joseph. (Syracuse U.) Differ- 
ential indoctrination of examiners and Rorschach 
responses. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(3), 198-201—14 graduate student examiners 
(Es) volunteered for a “quick, more efficient method 
of learning the Rorschach procedure.” 7 students 
were told that experienced Es always elicit more 
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12397. Sa? ^" 
Projective Techni: — © Personality Assessment 
1968, Si 


— by the e —— of the qo 
inging upon specific economy of his 
inner — dad the structure of his psychic organi- 
This paper attempts to elaborate and refine 

cues derived from how the S copes with the 
such as reaction time and its relation to form 
use of determinants, etc. Inferences 

drawn as to the specific implications for ego 
oning. The protocol of a schizophrenic ado- 
is then anal according to this system of 
which are tized in individual tables — 


act, 
12398. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll. 
rad te ſectit EE 
rojective Tec! es onality 
Assessment, 196, 29(2), 219-225—The assumption 


ppan 


or more persons, seem most isi ini 
. S promising for clinical 
12399. Neiger, Stephen; Slemon, Alan G., & 
Douglas A. (Toronto Psychiat. Hosp. 
Rorschach scales of regression in psy- 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1965, 
M. i Rorschach” 


sign lists of different of deteriorati i 
— delen orative psychotic 


many patient groups, judged clinically էօ show vary- 
ing degrees of deterioration, ranked themselves in 
predictable order on the scales. In repeated valida- 
tion studies, these short scales did as well as longer 
ones. Their efficiency seems sufficient for cautious 
clinical use. Findings are based on 675 Ss—Author 
abstract. 

12400. Orme, J. E. 


(Middlewood Hosp., Shef- 
field, England) Š e 


A study օք Weiner's Rorschach 
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schizophrenic indicators. Journal of Clinical Pry. 
- i 1964, 20(4), 531-532. —Rorschach records 
on schizophrenic amd SO neurotic Ss were ana- 
lyzed in an attempt to study the 7 Weiner Rorschach 
schizophrenic indicators. The Weiner indicators 
were commoner in the schizophrenic than in the 
neurotics but none of the differences was significant, 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

12401, Pareek, Udai, & Chattopadhyay, Տ. N. 
M level-of-aspiration of farmers through 
a pro. technique. /ndian Journal of Social 
Work, 1965, 25(4), 363-373.—A semi-structured pro- 
jective technique was constructed and used to cir- 
cumvent the problem of respondent defensiveness in- 
herent in eliciting explicit action goals. 10 farmers 
responding to open-ended questions provided the 
item-areas: education of children, income, housing, 
land holding, wheat production, livestock, furniture, 
and other material ions. 173 farmers of a 176 
family town served as Ss. They were individually 
told the same story describing an imaginary farmer's 
family and holdings. Multiple choice questions elic- 
ited predictions of his life 5 yr. hence relative to the 
8 item-areas. Standard area scores were averaged 
to provide individual protocol scores. The frequency 
ratio of three levels of aspiration, low, medium and 
high, was 2:1:1. rtures from this ratio were 
in the areas of housing and income. Reasons for 
area differences are explored.—R. Schaef. 

12402. Richey, Marjorie H. (Illinois State Pedi- 
atric Inst.) tative superiority of the "self" 
figure in chi ` wings. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 59-61.—100 children were 
asked to draw a male and a female figure under modi- 
fication directions by the Goodenough-Draw-A-Man 
Test Technique. Own sex drawings earned signifi- 
cantly higher scores. "This finding is interpreted 
as consistent with the assumption of projective tech- 
niques that the figure with whom the subject identifies 
most closely receives most of his attention and effort. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12403. Schwartz, Lita Linzer. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) A note on Zulliger's theory. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1965, 29(2), 226-227.— Tests with 5th-grade pupils 
of Zulliger's hypothesis that children giving texture 
responses on the Rorschach profit more from educa- 
tion than those who do not suggest that, at least in 
— E sample, the reverse is true.—Journal ab- 


12404. Shalit, B. Effects of environmental 
stimulation on the M, FM, and m responses in 
the Rorschach. Journal of Projective Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(2), 228-231.— 
The Rorschach was administered twice to 20 young 
male Ss in its usual clinical form with an interval of 

t a year between tests, The 2nd administration 
was carried out on board ship under conditions of a 
Severe storm, which is assumed to have provided 
marked movement stimulation. The difference be- 
tween the tests was analyzed for variation in the 
total number of responses, and number of human 
movement, animal movement, and inanimate move- 
ment responses. It was hypothesized that since M 
and FM responses reflect basic personality character- 
istics or attitudes, no change in their appearance 
should occur even under severe environmental stimu- 
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lation, The m response, however, was expected to 
reflect the individual's response to stress and there- 
fore to change under the experimental conditions. 
The results showed no change in the M and FM re- 
sponses, but a large and significant increase in the 
m responses, All 3 hypotheses were thus confirmed, 


—Journal abstract. 


12405, Shapiro, Jay N. Comparison of Ror- 


schach score patterns with SS action 
patterns. Calfornia Mental Health Research Di- 
„ John. 


gest, 1964, 2(4), 19-20,— Abstract, 

12406. Solkoff, Norman, & O'Connor, 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Effects of 
in instructions and pictorial variations on story- 
telling performance of 
Journal of 8 Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1965, 29(2), 245-247.—The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the effects A^ iations 
in instructions and pictorial stimuli on the story- 
telling performance of paranoid schizophrenic pa- 
tients to TAT-like cards dealing with the dimensions 
of sex and hostility. 12 TAT-like pictures, 6 depict- 
ing sexual թայ and 6 Keele առ content 
were alministered to paranoi, izophrenics. 
One group of 34 Ss was instructed to tell stories 
the Ist-person, while a different group of 
told stories in the 3rd-person. 2 criterion measures 
were examined; initial reaction time and total num- 
ber of words. Initial reaction time was significantly 
slower under Ist-person instructions, but only 
the hostile pictures, Initial reaction time was shortest 
for the moderately sexual pictures and verbal output 
was greatest for the least sexual pictures. For the 
hostile pictures, neither the main effect of instruc- 
tions nor the degree of hostility significantly affected 
any of the criterion measures—, abstract. 

12407. Thomas, Caroline B. Ross, Donald C. 
& Freed, Ellen S. An index of responses to the 
group Rorschach test: Studies on the psycho- 
logical characteristics of medical students. II. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. xliv, 
502 p. $15.—A follow-up of the Ist volume pub- 
lished in 1964 (39:7925) which classified responses 
from the individually administered Rorschach. Re- 
sponses from the group test are computer analyzed 
alphabetically by the keyword, 2e inkblot area 
that elicited the response, and by the frequency of use 
of the keyword, E volumes I and II «որր 
approximatel ր responses, written 
elicited [wed 1947 and 1961 from more than 1100 


medical students at diftening isaga of and 

professional development: —R. T. West. xd 
12408. Weissman, Stuart L. (Yeshiva U. 

Some indicators of acting out from the 


thematic apperception test. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 636.—Abstract. 
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12409. Bucklew, goho. Prediction 1518 propos 
d classification case 1 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(1), 23-24.—Abstract. S 
12410. Fleiss, J. L., Sptizer, R. L., & Burdoc 
E. I. (722 W. 168th St, NYC) Estimating accu- 
racy of judgment using recorded interviews. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(6), 562-567. 
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— A technique for estimating the accuracy Spe: 

jodgments when the waal reliability study does 
or cannot be executed used the Mental 
Schedule. This imtrument consists of a 
Structured interview schedule and a matching inven- 
hich the O records his judgments of the 
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fen, T. Inst. A Be Saltsjöbaden, Տ 
=) — iw der On logie. 
Und Բուն, 1965, 9(1), . N- ce have 
(interscorer) based 
on an ot wien sample amd iter prin, 
1 — Influence of type of writing tool 
H or ) was examined and was 
certain differences be- 


12412. Kanfer, F. H. (U. do cem Med. Sch.) 
Behavioral analysis. Archives eneral Psychia- 
try, 1965, 12(6), S29-S38—A behavior Ka 
proach based on contemporary learning theory 

ive classification, 
co padece ES K GE 


ient's or ^ — E pathologi- 
5 
)—JAMA, 
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crowding out any genuine involvment with the 
suffering patient. This dehumanization of people 
by way of psychiatric name calling is not confined 
to the clinic. Many individuals are irretrievably 
hurt by the thoughtless or malicious use of psychi- 
atric labels whether in gossip, letters of recommenda- 
tion, or power struggles. The motives of psycholo- 
gists and presumably sophisticated laymen in using 
such nomenclature are discussed at length.—F. T. 
Severin. 
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12414. Baker, R. W., & Nidorf, L. J. (Clark 
U.) Pattern of occurrence of psychological dis- 
turbances in college students as a function of 
year level. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 
20(4), 530-531.—9.7% of a freshman class appealed 
to the psychological clinic for aid compared to 6.2%, 
5.59% and 3.89% for the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes respectively, suggesting a general decrease 
in appeals for psychological services over the 4 yr. 
of college. Appeals for the freshmen remained high 
throughout the school year.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12415. Campanelle, Thomas. (Ս. Dayton) 
Achieving emotional independence in adolescence. 
National Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, 
1965, 9(3), 165-170.— The desirable and necessary 
process of gaining independence involves conflict, but 
at the same time the ability to accept responsibilities 
and develop selí-direction. Parents serve as con- 
sultants as well as being available "in time of need." 
—Y. A. Glebas. 


12416. Clark, Donald B. (Ս. Miami) Frus- 
tration vs. attack: Distinguishing operational 
definitions and unifying conceptualization of three 
antecedents of instrumental and reactive aggres- 
sion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2062.-- 
Abstract. 


12417. McDonald, R. L. (2552 Wood Trail 
Lane, Decatur, Ga.) Fantasy and the outcome of 
pregnancy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 
12(6), 602-606.—This study purported էօ present 
the methodology for quantifying fantasy productions 
and determine the relationship of fantasies to ob- 
stetric complications, Fantasy themes, obtained from 
the TAT protocols of 107 white single primigravidas 
were interpreted in interpersonal terms by Leary's 
method. The MMPIs which were also available 
were scored for observable behavioral measures as 
well as ego defenses. Following delivery, each case 
was classified as normal or abnormal, depending on 
the presence of common obstetric complications. No 
significant differences were found between the 2 
groups on any of the fantasy variables. Division of 
the cases by complication and perception of a preg- 
nant female on the TAT cards resulted in reliable 
group differences, these perceptual-cognitive differ- 
ences being related to repression and denial. (24 
ref.) —/AM A, 


_ 12418. McDonough, L. B. Inhibited aggression 
in essential hypertension. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1964, 20(4), 447.—"This study investigated 
whether unexpressed aggression, as measured by a 
different use of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
test and a perceptual defense task involving neutral 
and aggressive words, differs between hypertensive 
and normotensive patients." 22 hypertension pa- 
tients and 22 normotensive patients were adminis- 
tered the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test (PF) 
under 2 different instructions and Zuckerman’s 
(A-N) 10 neutral and 10 aggressive words. There 
was a strong similarity between the 2 groups on 
extra punitive, intra punitive and impunitive scales 
and for neutral and aggressive words. No significant 
differences between the 2 groups on PF or A-N 
words were noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


AND ABILITIES 


12419. Menninger, W. Walter, & English, 
Joseph T.  (Menninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) 
Psychiatric casualties from overseas Peace Corp 
service. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 
29(3), 148-158.—"In view of the initial, dire pre- 
dictions and anxious concern for the staying power 
of young Americans in Peace Corps settings over- 
seas, the actual rate of return of between 8 and 
11% for all reasons, and only 0.7% because of emo- 
tional illness, seems impressive."—J. Z. Elias. 

12420. Ringuiette, Eugene L. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Mode of conflict resolution: A 
replication and extension. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 17-18.—4b- 
stract. 


Anxiety 


12421. Cohen, Charles P. (Ս. Kansas) Reac- 
tions to perceived somatic vulnerability. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2042-2043.— Abstract. 

12422. Klein, Helen T. (Yeshiva Ս.) Mater- 
nal anxiety and abnormalities of birth: Relation- 
ship between anxiety level during pregnancy and 
maternal-fetal complications. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(3), 2049.— Abstract. 

12423. Koenig, Karl P. (U. Washington) Ex- 
perimental manipulation of anxiety self-report 
and related measures. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1337-1338.— Abstract. 

12424. Marks, Florence. (New York U.) Two 
types of anxiety and stress and their effects on 
learning performance. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 
25(3), 2033.— Abstract. 

12425. Platz, Arthur, & Honigfeld, Gilbert. (VA 
Central Neuropsychiatric Res. Lab., Perry Point, 
Md.) Some effects of anxiety on the intelligibility 
of verbal communication in psychotherapy. Jour- 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 
122-125.—6 speech samples from psychotherapy in- 
terviews were mutilated by deleting every 5th word 
and presented to 30 college students with instructions 
to fill in the blanks. A content measure of the pa- 
tient's tension level during each speech sample was 
significantly related to the difficulty of the passage 
(p €.001). The anxiety level of the students was 
not related to the accuracy with which the blanks 
were completed, although high-anxiety Ss gave fewer 
different responses to each blank, and used the most 
common response more frequently than did low- 
anxiety Ss (p <.05). The results are discussed in 
terms of both an interference theory of anxiety and 
the Hull-Spence hypothesis of an energizing effect 
of drive. Experimental studies on the effects of 
Stress and anxiety on verbal behavior are considered 
in relation to the possible effects of patient and 
therapist anxiety on the communication process dur- 
ing psychotherapy. (22 ref.) —Journal. abstract. 

12426. Robbins, Paul R. Level of anxiety, in- 
terference proneness, and defensive reactions to 
fear-arousing information. Journal of Personality, 
1963, 31 (2) 163-178.— "Defensive reactions to fear- 
arousing information and the learning of such in 
formation were studied as a function of 2 variables, 
level of anxiety toward the stimulus and the indi- 
vidual’s characteristic reaction to anxiety as indexed 
by an interference proneness scale. .. Ss high on 
anxiety ... and high on interference proneness were 
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more likely than other Ss to make errors in imme- 
diate recall of the stimulus content, to show evidence 
of aroused caution, and to deny that the threatening 
stimulus content was personally relevant.” (18 ref.) 
—G. T. Lodge. 


12427. Salisbury, Winfield W. (State U. Iowa) 
The self and anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 670.—Abstract. 


12428, Sappenfield, Bert R. (Ս. Montana) Re- 
pression and the dynamics of conflict. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 266-270.— 
Freud's "signal theory," which equates anxiety with 
free-floating fear, is considered less tenable than an 
adaptive theory, which equates anxiety with undiffer- 
entiated emotional tension arising from repression 
of the object representations (ORs) and instrumental 
act representations (LARs) of love, fear, or hostility, 
Repression is conceived to have a conflict-solving 
function, since it frees the unrepressed motive for 
expression, while “creating” anxiety (when both OR 
and IAR are repressed) or free-floating motivation 
(when only the OR is repressed). Implications of 
the adaptive theory are discussed in relation to de- 
fense mechanisms, in relation to findings concerning 
perceptual defense, and in relation to a contradiction 
between Freud’s and Mowrer’s theories of neurosis. 
—Journal abstract. 


12429. Swartz, Jon D. (Ս. Texas) Perform- 
ance of high- and low-anxious children on the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Child Development, 
1965, 36(2), 569-575.—To ascertain more rigorously 
the role of test anxiety, as measured by the Test 
Anxiety Scale for Children, the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique was administered to 20 high- and low- 
anxiety children matched for grade, sex, and IQ. 
Blind clinical analyses resulted in significant dis- 
criminations between the 2 groups. The 40 proto- 
cols then were scored for 23 inkblot variables. Analy- 
sis of the scores indicated significant differences for 
five of the variables—form appropriateness, move- 
ment, anxiety, barrier, and affect arousal. When 
corrected for rejections, three of the variables— 
movement, barrier, and affect arousal—remained sig- 
nificant. Results are compared with results of pre- 
vious studies, and implications are discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 


Defenses 


12430. Breger, Louis. (Ս. Oregon) Conformity 
as a function of the ability to express hostility. 
Journal of Personality, 1963, 31(2), 247-257.—“Con- 
formity is conceptualized as part of an ego-defensive 
Process centered around the repression of hostility. 
79 female undergraduate Ss were divided into 3 
groups of independent, middle, and high conformity 
on the basis of their performance in a modified 
Asch-situation. It was predicted that conformity 
would be inversely related to direct hostility expres- 
Sion and directly related to covert hostility expres- 
sion on two disparate measures, the TAT and a 
hostility Arousal-Expression situation. The results 
confirm these predictions at statistically significant 
levels. The findings are discussed with reference 
to the theoretical and methodological problems in- 
volved in testing psychoanalytic concepts of re- 
Pression and defense.” (19 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 
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12431. Chorny, Harold H. (Northwestern U.) 
Fantasy aggression and the injuriousness of in- 
duced aggression. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 622 —Abstract. 

12432. Conttingham, Alice L. (New York U.) 
Defensive organization of personality and its 
relation to the prediction of progress in therapy. 
3 Abstracts, 1964, 2502), 1332-1333.— 
Abstract. 


12433. Gossett, John T. (U. Arkansas) An 
experimental demonstration of Freudian repres- 
sion proper. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 
2047-2048.— Abstract, 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


12434. Adatto, Carl. On play and the psycho- 
pathology of golf. Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1964, 12(4), 826-841.—Golí 
has a wide range օք intrapsychic meaning to the 
patient. While a game may have certain common 
symbolic meanings, golf has no single meaning even 
for the same individual. “It is proposed that the 
theories of the function of play, especially those em- 
phasizing mastery of the environment, mastery of 
painful experience, and pleasure in function, should 
be uniformly extended to include play activity 
throughout the life of the individual, and not limited 
to childhood or special categories of adults.—D. 
Prager. 


12435. Becker, Wesley C., & Krug, Roald S. 
(U. Illinois) Parent attitude research instrument: 
A research review. Child Development, 1965, 36 
(3), 329-365.—The bulk of the evidence suggests 
that the PARI does not predict much very well. 
Some conceptually consistent correlations with other 
self-report measures are found, but lack of control 
for response sets makes some of the findings equivo- 
cal. Studies of relations of PARI scores to child 
behavior have led to theoretically meaningful results 
primarily when the samples involved homogeneous 
upper-middle-class families. 2 studies have indicated 
modest agreement between PARI scores and related 
scores obtained by interview and observation. Meas- 
ures of authoritarian attitudes, which are reflected in 
most of the subscales on the PARI, are strongly 
influenced by an acquiescence-response set and by 
the educational level of the respondent. Some evi- 
dence suggests that the association with education 
is, at least in part, an artifact of question style, rather 
than an inherent relation between authoritarian atti- 
tudes and low educational level. The PARI has 
stimulated research and raised a few interesting 
questions. It has served as an important stepping- 
stone, but difficulties inherent in its design and 
structure suggest that it would be more profitable to 
work toward new approaches. (4 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


12436. Cleghorn, R. A. Pitfalls in thinking 
big. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 607-617.— 
Omnipotence beginning in early life is the major 
core of adult megalomania. Paranoid ideas almost 
always participate in the character structure of the 
megalomaniac. The air of grandeur may or may not 
be present. The arrogance of megalomaniacs “raises 
anxiety and anger, but if we are prepared to fathom 
the excess of their aims and their disregard of so- 
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iety's implicit rules we are better prepared, if not 
SM ERE, to forestall — — Prager. 


1249. Dean, Edward S.  Psychotherapeutic 
րոպ of nagging. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1964, 51(4), 15-21.—Nagging satisfies a desire for 
a feeling of power and superiority. Naggers are 
weak, insecure, fearful often աաա» of anxiety, 

; nervousness, and instability, but rarely 

Resentment of negative injuries is 
prominent, The nagging person has a need to 
assert his own perfection and can manipulate the 
behavior of another to conform to his desires which 
cannot be openly expressed. The nagger is always 
self-righteous and will take no positive step in his 
own behalf nor will he affirm any personal desire 
because he dreads revealing himself in action. He 
projects his pos onto the naggee who is in- 
dispensible. With therapy the nagger becomes less 
resentful and less vindictive and finally commits 
himself positively instead of negatively—D. Prager. 

12438. Farrell, B. A. (Oxford U.) The status 
of psychoanalytic theory. Inquiry, 1964, 7, 104- 
122—The relevance and value of psychological 
Studies are discussed; and the suggestion is made 
that the status of psychoanalytic theory will remain 
an ambiguous one for some time to come. An ap- 
pe aim for those working in the relevant 

is to try consistently to keep open the channels 
of communication between the disciplines concerned, 
and to remove sources of mutual misunderstanding. 


—J. A. Lucker. 

12439, Fordham, Michael. Ego and the self 
in ic practice. Journal of Psychology, Lahore, 
1964, 1(1), 32-45.— Cases are presented based on the 
theory that the ego has boundaries and that the main 

rt of analysis is conducted on this basis. The 
Doundaries “also remain essential after analysis com- 
pleted but in the process of analysis the ego becomes 
are and more - e Es self which in becoming more 

more capable of consciousness gets boundari 
itself.”—Y, Ke $ Se 


depression, 
of nagging. 


12440, Hartogs, Renatus. Application of Hart- 
mann's psychology to the Schreber case. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(4), 22-27 

eber’s fantasies are the delusional products of 
total helplessness and resulting existential anxiety of 
an envious ego, caught in the disintegrating process 
of de ization, The defense against homosexual 
strivings may therefore appear not to be the central 
issue in paranoia, but merely a concomitant feature 
of the Processes of the megalomaic self-cathexis, 
characteristic of the narcissistically sensitized and 
vulnerable individual who attempts the hopeless task 
of delusional reneutralization օք libidinized free 
aggression.”—D. Prager. 


12441. Holmes, Roger. Freud and soci 
British Journal of Sociology, 1965, 15(1); 48.67 
Presents a resolution of a contradiction in Freud's 
view of the position of the leader. Freud claims that 
a leader must exist for a group to exist at all, how- 
ever, "that the followers kill the king and destroy 
yey source of their unity.” (31 ref.)—J. A, 

ücker. 


12442. Kirschner, David. Some reactions of 
patients in psychotherapy to the death of the 
President. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(4), 
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125-128.—Much of the behavior of neurotic patients 
in response to the death of President Kennedy repre- 
sented a displacement of feelings that they were not 
able to express toward their own ambivalently loved 
and incompletely mourned deceased parents. Similar 
psychodynamics were presumably operative in the 
nonpatient population. The case material is offered 
as a partial explanation of normal grieving behavior 
at a time of mass emotion. D. Prager. 
12443. Lederer, Wolfgang. Oedipus and the 
t. Psychoanalytic Review, 1964, 51(4), 79- 
102.—Mythology shows that the old must die for the 
new to arise and that the new proves its fitness by 
killing the old. “This amounts to an eternal fight 
between sons and fathers and to the origin of gods 
and heroes. The Oedipus myth blurs the focal issue 
of battle with the secondary theme of incest. The 
young would-be hero of today suffers írom a de- 
plorable lack of contemporary dragons, thus cheated 
of the existential riddle solved by Oedipus: that the 
king must die, so that the king may live.— . Prager. 
12444. Meyer, Bernard C. Psychoanalytic stud- 
ies on Joseph Conrad: IV. The flow aad ebb of 
artistry. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1964, 12(4), 802-824—Conrad_ lived 
most of his life in a condition of precarious mental 
balance. He remarked that as a child his voracious 
reading preserved his sanity in the midst of disasters. 
He was chronically depressed as an adult and at- 
tempted suicide, as did 17 of his fictional characters. 
He had a fuzzy sense of personal identity, a sado- 
masochistic conception of love, confusion over sexual 
role, fetishism, and intense castration anxiety. In 
pursuit of his unique and unambiguous identity and 
in flight from psychosis, Conrad roamed the earth, 
masquerading in the temporal vestments of personal 
and traditional heroes.—D. Prager. 


12445. Pao, Ping-Nie. The role of hatred in 

e ego. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(2), 
257-264.—“Hatred, an ego affective state, appears 
at a later stage of development and is more complex 
than rage. From the treatment of severely disturbed 
hospitalized patients, examples are presented to show 
how hatred may play an ego organizing and defensive 
role and may help to establish a sense of continuity 
and identity in the patient."—J. Z. Elias. 


12446. Salzman, Leon. Psychoanalysis in evo- 
lution. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(6), 364- 
373.—In the past 30 yr. there have been revisions 
in psychoanalytic theory and practice despite the 
Testraining effort of the orthodox group. Horney, 
Sullivan, Rado, Alexander, Grinker and others have 
been leaders among the neo-Freudian or cultural 
psychoanalysts. Learning theory and adaptation in 
human development have become prominent in think- 
ing previously dominated by instinct and motivation 
theory. The effect of culture on personality develop- 
ment is more broadly recognized. Animal and bio- 
chemical research have proved helpful. Frend 
theories of libido, bisexuality, depression, masochism, 
and homosexuality have been revised. “In the area 
of the Psychology of the female we find the most 
drastic revisions of Freud’s theories.” Freud's hy- 
potheses “tended to shut off research.” When psycho- 
analysis can integrate the diverse and fruitful theories 
of Personality now in existence and yet to come, its 
evolution will be completed and it will become a 
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true science taking its full and deserved place among 
the medical and social sciences. D. Prager. 
the- 


12447. Settlage, Calvin F. 
ory in relation to the nosology of 
psychic disorders. Journal oj the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1964, 12(4), 776-800.—At- 
tempts to derive the framework of a workable and 
meaningful nosological system for childhood psychic 
disorders. The categories listed in order of increas- 
ing severity are: developmental disorders, situational 
disorders, neuroses, neurotic character disorders, 
psychotic character disorders, psy ic dis- 
orders in association with organic disorder. Object 
constancy is a critical factor im determining whether 
traumatic experience will eventuate in a neurotic or 
psychotic type of disorder. Character neuroses and 
character psychoses are differentiated from neuroses 
and psychoses on the basis of degree of impairment 
in object relationship, extent of ego impairment, and 
amount of distortion of perception of internal and 
external reality. D. Prager. 

12448, Wallerstein, Robert S. The role of pre- 
diction in theory building in psych: Jour- 
nal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1964, 12(4), 675-690.—The predictive process is 
basic to all clinical analytic work. “Within the 
Psychotherapy Research Project of the Menninger 
Foundation, an effort is made at explicit long-term 
prediction of the course and outcome of psycho- 
analytic treatment, derived from the comprehensive 
assessment of the nature of the patient's personality 
structure and illness and from the postulates of the 
psychoanalytic theory of therapy." In this way the 
data of psychoanalysis can be systematically and 
more precisely linked to the theory of psychoanalysis, 
and prediction used as a wedge by which to test 
theory.—D. Prager. 

12449. Whitman, R., Ornstein, P., & Baldridge, 
B. An experimental approach to the 
analytic theory of dreams and conflicts. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(6), 349-361.—Following 
an hypnotically implanted conflict is a free-associa- 
tion interview in which the interviewer has no 
knowledge of the implanted conflict. Following an 
hypnotically induced dream, S dreams in a Dream 
Laboratory enabling the research group to collect 
several dreams of the night of the experiment. Data 
are then utilized for studying: consensus, clinical 
inferences, teaching of focal conflict formulation, 
comparison of hypnotic and night dreams, influence 
of implanted conflict on early memories, differential 
effect of male and female interviewers on the inter- 
view, interrelationship of artificially induced con- 
flicts with the S's own naturally occurring conflicts, 
D. Prager. 


12450. Wolman, Benjamin B. Evidence in 
psychoanalytic research. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1964, 12(4), 717-731.— 
Propositions having to do with observable patterns 
of behavior, with introspectively observable patterns 
of consciousness, and with unobservable inferable 
unconscious processes may be proved or disproved 
by a variety of research methods. No direct empiri- 
cal evidence is possible in regard to propositions of 
psychoanalytic theory. Propositions regarding psy- 
choanalysis as a treatment method require new tech- 
niques of research.—D. Prager. 


39: 12447-12455 


PuvsioLocicAt. Coppi arus 
12451. Armstrong, Hubert E. (Syr Ս.) 
between a dimension 4 — 


image 
two measures of c Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1315.—Abstract. 


12452. Hans O, & H Jack E. 
(Florida State U.) A relation E 
ER dE 

d a ի 6. 
Ss were — trom students VT 3 age 
li—íor a total of 126 boys and 


(which 
raised heart rate approximately 82 beats/min) and 
a receiving neutral instructions (ap- 
0.2 beat/min increase). Also, within 
ion the students were divided into low, 
medium, and high heart-rate Ss on the basis of an 


: 
! 
H 
i 
| 
: 
z 
a 


r 
lly showed significant im t in per- 
ES — — while high Bh 
ՏՏ veg a relative ` 5 A 
view as being general consistent w in- 
verted U ռո 11 eee ի 
12453, Gottschalk, L. A, L X. 
Dieser, Goldine C., & E (Ս. Cincin- 
nati) Studies օք emotions էօ 
lasma lipids. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27 


cross-validation 
i with av plasma free 
fatty acid levels (r=.49 & 44). triglyceride 


12454. Holt, A. G. Handwriting in 
cal interpretations. Springfield, Ու: Charles 
Thomas, 1965, xii, 262 p. $10.50.—The author who 
is identified as a Doctor of Jurisprudence, has dedi- 
cated 40 years of his life to developing a system of 
handwriting analysis which requires 121 one's ability 
to write and to compare single letters ot the alphabet, 
as presented in his book, with deviations as they 
appear in handwriting. The science of handwriting 
interpretation, as demonstrated in the book, enables 
one to acquire extensive knowledge of self and also 
of others. “Psychologists, teachers, guardians and 
social workers, counselors can be enlightened about 
children and adults alike. By getting a realistic 
portrait of them, they can handle them more effec- 
tively and help them strengthen their morale.” Over 
100 illustrations—D. Lebo. 


12455. Kanter, Մ. B., & Hazelton, J. E. (Cam- 
den Clinic, London, England) An attempt to 
measure some aspects of personality in young men 
with duodenal ulcer by means of questionnaires 
and a projective test. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1964, 8(3), 297-309.—30 male outpatients 
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with a duodenal ulcer confirmed by X-ray were 
compared with 31 male inpatients (of a similar age) 
who had colitis, appendicitis or hernia, These vol- 
unteers were not to tell their diagnosis to the E who 
administered the Wechsler-Bellevue, the MPI, the 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire, the Crown Word- 
Connection List, the Rorschach and TAT. The 
groups differed with statistical significance only on 
the Mr. The ulcer patients were more neurotic 
and more introverted. (26 ref.) I/. G. Shipman, 


12456. Parnell, Ք. W. (Warneford Hosp. Ox- 
ford, England) Simplified somatotypes. Journal 
Psychosomatic Research, 1964, 8(3), 311-315.—The 
rationale and conversion tables are presented for 
calculating Sheldon’s fat and muscularity indices 
from height, weight and 3 skinfold measures.—W, 
G. Shipman, 


12457. Pivnicki, D. A consideration of consti- 
tutional concepts. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38 
(4), 679-688.—We still do not have rigorous scien- 
tific proof of a correlation between body build and 
character structure. “The problem of correlating 
particular psychological, characterological, or psy- 
chiatric entities with a special body type becomes 
even more ambiguous and  controversial."—D. 
Prager. 


12458. Wretmark, G. A study of personality in 
peptic ulcer. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 
4(3/4), 451-457.—Hereditary factors are important 
in the cause of the disease, The disease shows a 
predilection for individuals with a tall, narrow body 
build. The duodenal ulcer individuals differed dis- 
tinctly from their controls with respect to certain 
personality dimensions. Some of these differences 
were shown to be of a constitutional nature. No 
such differences could be demonstrated for the gastric 
ulcer cases. In the Ss with duodenal ulcer and 
traits differing statistically from the controls, the 
onset of the disease was earlier and the further 
Course more serious. The author thus shows a new 
possibility to predict the course of the disease in a 
given case.—C ML. 
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12459. Barrell, Robert P., DeWolfe, Alan S., & 
Cummings, Jonathan W. (VA Hosp., Downey, 
Ill.) measure of staff attitudes toward care of 


12460. Bookbinder, L. J., & Gusman, L. J. (VA 
Hosp. Ann Arbor, Mich.) Social attainment, pre- 
morbid adjustment, and participation in inpatient 
psychiatric treatment. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
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chology, 1964, 20(4), 513-515.—2 psychologists 
rated 63 male patients on the Phillips Social Attain- 
ment Scale and the premorbid adjustment measure 
of the Phillips Case History Scale. At discharge 
the patients were rated by another team on participa- 
tion in treatment. The results showed the similarity 
of the Scales. Participation in treatment was re- 
vealed in occupation-education or social relations but 
not for sex-marriage attainment.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 


12461. Brownfield, Charles A. Pilot study of 
underwater sensory deprivation as a therapeutic 
technique: I. Development of sensory-perception 
monitoring and breathing equipment for future 
underwater studies. California Mental Health Re- 
search Digest, 1964, 2(4), 26.—Abstract. 


12462. Dellaert, Ք. L'approche diagnostique 
en psychiatrie infantile. Synthese. Conclusions, 
[The diagnostic approach in child psychiatry. Syn- 
thesis. Conclusions.] Acta Neurologica et psychia- 
trica Belgica, 1964, 64(9), 974-994- ՃԱ of issue 
No. 9 is devoted to articles devoted to the interview 
with children, parents, psychological and neuro- 
psychiatric examination of the child, projective tech- 
niques. A comprehensive and dynamic diagnosis in 
child psychiatry is based upon 3 criteria of evaluation 
and implies an all-round study of each case and the 
cooperation of all the members of the team (Psychia- 
trist, psychologist, social worker). -V. Sanua. 


12463. Goldfarb, Allan; Downing, Jos:oh J., 
Leighton, Alexander H., & Leighton, Dorotnea C. 
study of psychiatric case-finding methods. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(1), 36.— Abstract. 


12464. Hatfield, J. S., & Shapiro, A. M. (U. 
California) Dimensions among interview ratings 
of men: An analysis of their meaning and person- 
ality inventory correlates. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(2), 150-160.—Interview transcripts 
of 48 men were rated on scales of dynamic and cogni- 
tive personality traits which included the standard 
scales of the MMPI and CPI. 9 dimensions were 
derived from cluster analyses, 1 dimension obtained 
from 2 rating variables, and 9 dimensions obtained 
from Standard scores on single ratings. All 19 
dimensions were identified and discussed. Specific 
reference was made to premature identity, obsessive 
rumination, involvement with parental role, organi- 
zational participation, and adjustment dimensions.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


12465. Hochstrasser, D. L., & Lerner, S. Be- 
havioral factors affecting medical supervision of 
nonhospitalized tuberculosis patients. American 
Review of Respiratory Diseases, 1965, DIS) 746 
Investigation of a nonhospitalized tuberculous popu- 
lation indicated that behavioral factors involving 
Standard demographic and socioeconomic variables 
do not differentiate between supervised and unsuper- 
vised patients. The most striking difference was the 
extent of doubt or denial among unsupervised pa- 
tients as to whether they have or ever had tubercu- 
losis, Several aspects of patients’ experiences with 
tuberculosis and its medical treatment, especially the 
type of communication with health and medical 
authorities, appeared to influence the extent of such 
acceptance of illness and the need for professional 
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medical care. Careful communication and concern 
with interpersonal relations appear to be particularly 
critical where diagnosis is dificult—J AMA. 


12466. King, David J., & Manegold, Richard Ք. 
(Albion Coll.) Consistency of cardiologists’ prog- 
nostic judgments in cases of myocardial infarc- 
tion. American Journal of Cardiology, 1965, 15, 
27-32.—Prognostic judgments were studied in 20 
cases of myocardial infarction. The information on 
each S was summarized on a sheet of paper. 20 
cardiologists were asked to place the 20 case his- 
tories in rank order in terms of favorability of im- 
mediate prognosis. Numerical scales were con- 
structed from these rankings and the reliability of the 
scale values was 0.97. Cardiologists are able to 
make extremely consistent prognostic judgments in 
their field—Author abstract, 


12467. Oskamp, Stuart. (Claremont Graduate 
Sch.) Ovexconfidence in case-study judgments. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 261- 
265.—This study investigated whether psychologists’ 
confidence in their clinical decisions is really justi- 
fied. It was hypothesized that as psychologists study 
information about a case (a) their confidence about 
the case increases markedly and steadily but (b) the 
accuracy of their conclusions about the case quickly 
reaches a ceiling. 32 judges, including 8 clinical 
psychologists, read background information about a 
published case, divided into 4 sections. After reading 
each section of the case, judges answered a set of 25 
questions involving personality judgments about the 
case. Results strongly supported the hypotheses. 
Accuracy did not increase significantly with increas- 
ing information, but confidence increased steadily and 
significantly. All judges except 2 became overconfi- 
dent, most of them markedly so. Clearly, increasing 
feelings of confidence are not a sure sign of increas- 
ing predictive accuracy about a case.—Journmal ab- 
stract. 


12468. Papageorgis, D., & Johnson, G. J. (U. 
Texas) Induced changes in self-perception of 
hospitalized patients. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 20(4), 515-517.—20 neuropsychiatrics 
were given a number of tests including 1 to measure 
pre-communication self-ratings of several personality 
characteristics. After a 2nd experimental session 
was held high discrepancy and low discrepancy 
groups of 10 Ss each were obtained. “The results 
showed changes in hostility self-evaluations in the 
direction of the discrepant communications that were 
statistically significant only in the case of the high 
discrepancy communications. -E. J. Kronenberger. 


12469. Phelan, J. G. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Rationale employed by clinical psychologists in 
diagnostic judgment. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 20(4), 454-458.—To explore the relation- 
ship between degree of accuracy in judgments, 20 
Ph.D. clinical psychologists took a matching task 
of 16 documents in which the clinicians were asked 
to recognize which documents were omitted and 
which documents belonged to the same person for 6 
Ss. The 16 documents were composed of biography, 
TAT, Rorschach-Sentence Completion, and Objec- 
tive Battery tests. The correct arrangements for the 
whole group of judges exceeded chance expectation. 
Individual performance of the judges was presented. 


39; 12466-12474 


Reasons used by successful judges were outlined.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


12470. Pulver, S. E, & Smith, L. H. (111 N. 
49th St, Philadelphia) Physicians studying hyp- 
nosis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(6). 
557-561.—74 physicians representing a cross-section 
without any outstanding abnormalities, peculiarities, 
overtly deviant habits, interests or behavior (nor did 
they belong to the “lunatic fringe") were interviewed 
from the standpoint of emotional status and motiva- 
tions. Most of them were oriented toward the emo- 
tional problems of their patients, although only a 
few had previously taken courses in psychiatry. 1ո 
only 1 of 14 interviewed at length were the uncon- 
scious motivations toward the practice of hypnosis 
sufficiently conflict-ridden to adversely influence his 
therapeutic use of hypnosis. At least in this group, 
the attitude of skepticism toward physicians inter- 
ested in hypnosis appears unwarranted.—J AMA. 


12471. Sédivec, Vladislav. Sleep therapy in 
psychiatry. Papers of the Medical Faculty of 
Charles University in Pilsen, 1962, 19, 41-71.— The 
author realizes that the hopes put into sleep therapy 
were fulfilled only partially. The sleep therapy is 
suitable only for some forms of psychoses, i.e. those 
with symptoms of preventive inhibition; pure sleep 
does not suffice and must be combined with other 
methods. The best application of sleep therapy was 
to be seen in neuroses and reactive stages.—CML. 


12472. Storms, Lowell H., Boroczi, George, & 
Broen, William E., Jr. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Recovery from punishment. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 14-15.— 


Abstract. 


12473. Vernick, J., & Karon, M. (Nat. Cancer 
Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Who's afraid of death on a 
leukemia ward? American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1965, 109(5), 393.—A child-centered pro- 
gram was initiated, based on the assumption that the 
most helpful way for adults to meet the emotional 
needs of the seriously ill child is to provide an atmos- 
phere in which these children can feel free to express 
their concerns. Once such an environment had been 
established the staff quickly realized that most of 
these children had some knowledge of the seriousness 
of their illness and that all worried. Firm in this 
knowledge, the staff was able to abandon the tradi- 
tional tact of “protecting” the child from worry by 
being secretive and as a consequence became actively 
involved in helping them cope with their serious 
concerns.—J AM A. 


12474. Wiens, A. N., Matarazzo, J. D., & Sas- 
low, G. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) The interaction 
recorder: An electronic punched paper tape unit 
for recording speech behavior during interviews. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 142-145. 
—To determine the closeness of the Chapple Inter- 
action Chronograph (IC) and the Interaction Re- 
corder (IR) techniques for obtaining verbal inter- 
view, 20 male Ss were interviewed, and the data 
analyzed by both techniques. Almost identical rec- 
ords were obtained between the IC and IR tech- 
niques. On each of 21 variables examined significance 
of correlation exceeded .001. The comparableness 
of these two techniques was stressed.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 
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12475. Clinical Committee of British 
Medical Research (20 Park Crescent, 


Leadon) Clinical trial of the treatment of de- 
pe illness. British Medical Journal, 1965, 1, 
1.—4 different treatments of depressive illness 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT), imipramine, a 
monoamie oxidase inhibitor (phenelzine), placebo— 
were randomly allotted to 250 patients age 40-69 yr. 
(81 men and 169 women), whose progress was as- 
sessed for 6 mo. Both ECT and imipramine gave 
significantly better results than did the placebo. 
Imipramine was specifically effective in men and 
B in women; the drug à slower action than 
ECT, but its use obviated the need for eventual 
treatment with ECT in a significant proportion of 
patients, Phenelzine appeared to have no advantage 
over the placebo in men and gave even less favorable 
results than did the placebo in women LAM A. 


12476. Evans, Ray B., & Marmorston, Jessie. 
(Loma Linda U. Sch. Med.) Mental functioning 
and rin therapy in cardiovascular and cere- 

disease. Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology & Medicine, 1965, 118, 529-533, 
—Tested a 2nd time was the hypothesis that mental 
impairment decreases in patients with atherosclerosis 
treated wtih conjugated equine estrogens (Premarin). 
There were 45 men wtih myocardial infarction and 32 
with cerebral thrombosis studied by means of pre- 
and post-treatment Rorschach tests. Greater im- 
provement was noted in the cerebral but not in the 
cardiac patients treated with Premarin. Among 86 
cardiac patients from 2 studies combined, only those 
on a larger dosage of Premarin tended to improve 
more than those on placebo.—Author abstract. 


12477. Evans, Ray B., & Marmorston, Jessie. 
quon. Linda U. Sch. Med.) Improved mental 
ing with ‘Premarin therapy in athero- 
sclerosis. Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology & Medicine, 1963, 113, 698-703.—A 
test was made of the hypothesis that mental impair- 
ment decreases in patients with atherosclerosis treated 
v t equine estrogens (Premarin). Stud- 
ied were 5 patients with cerebral thrombosis and 50 
with a myocardial infarction. The Rorschach test 


Drug Therapy 


12478. Bojanovsky, J., & Chloupko K. Th 
ԻԱ աաա a 5 and e A in 
€ treatment of neuroses. Activit 
Superior, 1962, 4(2), 232-233. „ 
12479. Doležal, V., & Hausner, M. Our eri- 
ences with individual and group psychotherapy 
with the aid of LSD. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1962, 4(2), 241-242, $ 


12480. Gantz, Robert Տ., & Birkett, David P. 
(163 W. Spring St., Westhaven, Conn.) Pheno- 
thiazine reduction as a cause of rehospitalization. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(6), 586- 
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S88.—In a controlled study of chronic schizophrenics 
attending a state hospital aftercare medication clinic. 
a physician-prescribed reduction in the phenothiazine 
dosage led to rehospitalization more frequently than 
maintaining the medication level for 1 yr. or more, 


The results are similar to double-blind, placebo-con 
trolled studies on withdrawal of phenothiazines. This 
indicates that the psychiatrist, using ordinary clinical 
acumen in reducing phenothiazine medication, is not 


successful in maintaining the chronic schiozphrenic 
outside of hospital. (17 ref.)—Author summary. 

12481. Graetz, Robert E. Patient data computer 
files in clinical drug studies. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 4—5.— Abstract, 

12482. Griswold, Robert L., Bramwell, H. L., & 
Wilkinson, Mary N. A controlled evaluation of 
geroniazol TT. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(1), 24-25.— Abstract. 

12483. Hausner, M. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of psychotherapy: Pharmacotherapy com- 
bination, especially in neurotics. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1962, 4(2), 229-230. 

12484. Heninger, George, Dimascio, Alberto, & 
Klerman, Gerald L. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Personality factors in variability 
of response to phenothiazines. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(11), 1091-1094.—16 Ss, 8 
Type A’s (extrovertive, self-assertive, active, etc.) 
and Type B's (introvertive, intellectual, etc.) were 
selected after screening 120 volunteers. A double- 
blind study employing sedative-hypnotic vs. neuro- 
leptic drugs assigned drug-dosage conditions in ac- 
cordance with a Latin square design. Results in- 
dicate that the personality of the drug recipient is "an 
important factor underlying variability of response to 
drugs."—N. H. Pronko. 


12485. Kuncová, S., Vojíř, R, & Dominec, M. 
Neurological and psychiatric consequences of the 
cycloserine therapy. Activitas Nervosa S uperior, 
1962, 4(2), 234-235. 


12486. Le H. E. (6875 LaSalle Blvd., 
Montreal) Pharmacotherapy of depressive syn- 
drome. Canadian Medical Association Journal, 1965, 
92(7), 821.—Of the 3 therapies used in the psy- 
chiatric treatment of depressive syndromes: electro- 
convulsive therapy (ECT), pharmacotherapy, and 
psychotherapy, pharmacotherapy is, today, the most 
widely applied. 2 classes of drugs are effective in 
about 60% of depressed patients: the mono-amine- 
oxidase inhibitors (MAO-inhibitors) and the tri- 
cyclic compounds, are incompatible and must never 
be prescribed simultaneously. Maintenance phar- 
macotherapy has been shown to have prophylactic 
value n preventing relapses. Genetic, psychosocial, 
and diagnostic factors should all be considered when 
choosing the treatment method and type of drug for 
each individual—J4M A. 


12487. Pare, C. M. B. (St. Bartholomew’s Hosp., 
London) Treatment of depression, Lancet, 1965, 
288, 923-925.—Noradrenaline and 5-hydroxytrypt- 
amine (5-HT) are monoamines that are important in 
brain function, Monoamine oxidase (MAO) is an 
enzyme involved in the metabolism of monoamines, 
and the MAO inhibitors inactivate this enzyme and 
thus interfere in the metabolism of monoamines. It 
has been suggested that the imipramine group of 
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drugs is the antidepressant of choice in the typi 
endogenous depressions, whereas the MAO i 
are indicated in the more reactive or atypical depres- 
‘sions, This problem is now appr from the 
genctic point of view; genes being organic chemicals, 
may exert their action through enzymes. IM. A. 
12488. Rappaport, Maurice. Ability of schizo- 
nic patients to attend to relevant voice mes- 
sages under different dosage levels of 
and stimulant drugs. California Mental Health Re- 
search, Digest, 1965, 3(1), 27.—Abstract. 


12489. Roubiéek. The action of LSD is joe 
Ber. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(2), 
241. 


12490. Smith, Jackson A. Drugs of choice for 
the emotionally ill office patient. JAMA, 1965, 192 
(4), 294-296.—Author chooses phenothiazines as 
Safest with fewest side effects, —E. M. Uprichard, 


12491. Vojéchovsky, M. On the objective 
evaluation of specific effects of various an 
sants in combination with simultaneous - 
termed psychotherapy. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1962, 4(2), 231-232. 


Shock Therapy 


12492. Martin, Winston L., Ford, Hamilton F., 
McDanald, Eugene C., & Towler, Martin L. (112 
N. Blvd., Galveston, Tex.) Clinical evaluation of 
unilateral EST. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 121(11), 1087-1090.—*. . . an attempt to de- 
termine clinically the therapeutic efficacy and degree 
of memory impairment of unilateral ECT as compared 
to bilateral ECT. 2 groups of 20 patients were given 
a course of 10 EST, 1 group unilaterally and the other 
bilaterally. The comparison of these 2 groups would 
indicate that the desirable benefit of ECT is the same 
for both types of treatment but the considerably less 
memory impairment with unilateral treatment. —N. 
H. Pronko. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


12493. Ajmal, Mohammad. Words and analyt- 
ical therapy. Journal of Psychology, Lahare, 1964, 
1(1), 46-56.—Investigates the validity of words as 
` the major means by which the analyst treats emo- 
tional problems.—Y. A. Glebas. 


12494. Barnes, Edward J. (Michigan State U.) 
Psychotherapists’ conflicts, defense preferences, 
and verbal reactions to certain classes of client 
expressions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
618-619.—A bstract. 


12495. Braaten, Leif J. 1 
therapy process according to the client-centered 
method. Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 17(1), 3-10.— 
Both the counseling procedure and the psychotherapy 
methods are described for the client-centered ap- 
proach, as prescribed by Rogers. The concepts of 
these 2 processes are explained. Rogers methods are 
discussed as he designated them in 1942, 1951 and 
1960, stressing the most recent procedures. Research 
views on such therapies by Rogers and Schjelderup 
are compared—O. I. Jacobsen. 


12496. Caracena, Philip F. (Michigan State U.) 
Verbal reinforcement of client dependency in the 


The counseling and 


39: 12488-12503 


initial ag of psychotherapy. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 621-422.—Abstract, 

12497, Coulson, William R. (U. Notre Dame) 
Client-centered and the nature of man. 
Dissertaiton Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 611.—Abrtract. 

12498, Crisp, A. H. (Middlesex Hosp. London, 

and tion of a meas- 

ure of erence.” Journal of Prychosomatic 

9 8(3), DIEA Men rating — 

patients in herapy quanti 

the clements in the — oy It is 4 — asa 

of some ways of thinking and feeling. In the 

studies to date no patient has correctly guessed the in- 
tent of the test. (16 ref.). G. Shipman, 


and Stagen, Prycheonsiytc Re- 
sychoanalytic Re- 
cht "tre eege 
sultation to the Negro therapist, careful attention 
must be given to the fact that the patient's hyper- 
cathexis of the therapist's race can constitute a form 
of i resistance serving to isolate emo- 
tional problems from the Լ-թ «որթ ow; relationship 
and to sitmulate severe acting out. HD. Prager. 
12500. Dana, Richard H. ER Florida) 


Psychopathology: A 

Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 58-65. 
—Existential require a greater share of 
“Our culture makes such 


and 


a . Journal of Humanistic SE 
964, 4(2), P0138. "Stanislavski is one of 
artistic of Out of his 


personality but, refreshingly, he introduces us again 
to age-old issues: the uniqueness of the person, 
imagination, human relationships, using our senses, 
the nature of truth, and personal identity."—F. T. 
Severin, 

do ) Th . Journal of 

. Chica; e py 
Keen Ee 1965, 70(3), 169-179.—18 mo. 
after psychotherapy, a variety of tests were read- 
ministered to 69 available Ss constituting a biased 
subgroup from 93 tested previously at the beginning 
and at the termination of therapy. While the group 
as a whole showed no reliable movement after therapy, 
individuals made reliable and correlated changes. 
Only the Ss’ direct report of such change was found 
to be predictable from several earlier measures. Less 
favorable movement was found on some measures for 
the 16 Ss who had additional therapy. While status 
at termination of therapy appears to be an adequate 
index of group effects associated with therapy, indi- 
viduals show systematic trends in the subsequent 
18 mo. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
12503, Friedman, Maurice. (Sarah Lawrence 


Coll.) Existential psychotherapy and the image 
of man. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1964, 
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4(2), 104-117.—Existentia! psychotherapy is not a 
d տեմ of thought bale med արեան: 
number of divergent philosophies. In focusing atten- 
tion on the concrete, unique individual = avoids the 
generalized image of man implicit in suc! constructs 
as the id, the ego, and the Therapeutic 
technique remains flexible, varying from patient to 
ient and from 1 stage of treatment to another. The 
n basic elements in existential psychotherapy are: 
," "world-design" based on Heideg- 
gers's modes of "being in the world,” and the "ԷԼ 
Thou" relationship which replaces the concept of 
transference. In contrast to neurotic guilt, real guilt 
arises from the way in which a person relates to 
Others, The analyst, acting as a confidant, helps his 
patient see his illness as a failure to relate in a re- 
sponsible way to the community.—F. T. Severin. 


12504. Goldman, Ruth K. (Ս. California, Berk- 
eley) Patient concepts and their relationship to 
therapist variables. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(3), 2046-2047.— Abstract. 


12505. Haskovec, Ladislav, & Drvota, Stanislav. 
Recent trends in psychotherapy based on learning 
theory. Československá Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(2), 
108-118. 


12506. Holzman, Philip 8. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Process in the su ision of psy- 
chotherapy. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 
29(3), 125-130.—One core problem in supervising 
psychotherapy transcends all the others. “I refer to 
the teaching of the idea that psychotherapy is a proc- 
¢ss—the evolution of an encounter between 2 people." 
This process is "viewed from 3 vantage points : within 
each hour, between hours, and within the formal stage 
of the psychotherapeutic relationship.”—J. Z. Elias. 


Correlates of a scale of therapeutic effectiveness. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2) 1337.— Abstract. 


12508. Kondai, O. Application of the psycho- 
tion of instruction in Psychotherapy. 
kárske Listy, 1962, 42/2(5), 299-305. 


12509. Hannah. (Michigan State U.) 
A study of some effects of the therapist's personal- 
ity and behavior and of the clients’ reactions in 
psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1339.— Abstract. 


_ 12510. Lorr, M., & McNair, D. M. (VA, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Correlates of length of psychother- 
apy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 
497-504.--265 therapists contributed information on 
500 patients from 43 clinics concerning length of psy- 
chotherapy. Neurotics exhibited the most changes 
which tended to occur during the second year and 
psychotics changed mostly after the second year, 
Very little change occurred in personality disorder 
patients. Correlates of duration and diagnostic class 
differences were presented. E. J. Kronenberger. 


12511. Mosak, Harold H. (U. Chicago) Pre- 
dicting the relationship to the psychotherapist 
from early recollections. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(1), 77-81.—The use of early recol- 
lections to provide hypotheses reagrding a person's 
later behavior in psychotherapy is illustrated.—4. uod 
Howard. 
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12512. Nichols, William C., Jr, & 
Aaron L. (Howard Coll.) pes 
teen-agers. Journal of Marriage & the amily, 
1965, 27(2), 166-170.—Rather than viewing 
therapy with teen-agers as essentially a holding opera- 
tion and waiting until adult years when self-def q 
patterns have become rigidified, the period may be 
considered as offering a unique opportunity for fa- 
cilitating change and focusing on new directions in 
the life of the client. One workable psychothera 
rocedure, a team approach involving Diagnosis and 
Punta: Bargain-Setting, Psychotherapy 
and Termination, is briefly described. Involvi the 
parents is seen as being of major imporatnce. "Other 
special concerns briefly examined and illustrated are 
interpreting closeness, establishing controls, and exer- 
cising flexibility—Journal abstract. 

12513. O'Connell, Walter. (VA Hosp. Waco, 
Tex.) Practicing Christianity and հ 
identification. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1964, 4(2), 118-129.—A measure of harmony might 
be introduced into the relationship between the social 
sciences and religion by emphasizing a future oriented 
psychotherapy based on outsight. According to this 
principle, human concepts are considered the product 
of the rewards and punishments administered by other 
people and emotional disturbance is seen to consist in 
a lack of identification with the community. The 
strong need everyone has for the good will of others 
can be used as an incentive for the psychiatric patient 
to understand the needs of people around him. His J 
own self-esteem will mount in proportion to the fu- յ 
ture rewards resulting from such identification. It 
is precisely this brotherly love in action which may 
provide an area of peaceful coexistence Íor psychiatry 
and religion. 7 controversial topics including free 
will, ideal man, guilt feelings, and sin are discussed.— 
F. T. Severin. 


12514. Persons, R. W. (Ohio U.) Psychother- 
apy with sociopathic offenders: An empirical 
evaluaion. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 
(2), 205-207.—12 of 52 sociopathic ՏՏ participated 
as counselees in a psychotherapy research study with 
the remaining Ss serving as a control group. Differ- 
ences between pre- and post-testing on 3 personality 
tests indicated significantly superior adjustment scores 
and less disciplinary reports in the therapy group.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 


12515. Prall, Robert C., & Dealy, Margaret N. 
Countertransference in therapy of childhood psy- 
chosis. Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1965, 14 
(1-2), 69-82.—Common countertransference reac- 
tions include: "rescue fantasies and expectations for 
rapid improvement lead to discouragement and pes- 
simism; overidentification with the regressive be- 
havior, aggression or certain defenses, e.g., projec- 
tion and denial; over- or underinvestment of libido in 
the treatment; difficulty handling the primary process 
id expressions, aggression and polymorphous perverse 
sexuality ` the extensive body contact required may be 
uncomfortable for the therapist; inability to tolerate 
the necessary symbioticlike relationship; once this is 
established, difficulty may occur in fostering separa- 
tion-individuation; the child’s massive anxiety may 
Provoke excessive anxiety in therapists. J. Siller. 

12516. Riess, William F, (U. California, Berk- 
eley) The effect of Psychotherapy-like interviews 
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upon adaptation to psychological issues. Dizszerta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2054-2055.— Abstract, 
12517. Shore, M. F., Massimo, J. & Ricks, 
D. F. (Mental Health Study Cae ՐՃ Md.) 
A factor analytic study of 
change in delinquent boys. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(2), 208-212.— Thematic stories to 
measure attitudes towards authority, control of ag- 
gression, and self image were obtained on 20 boys 
who were assigned to a vocationally oriented ther- 
apeutic program or were held as a control group. 30 
variables were measured. 3 factors were outlined 
and discussed. Close association between changes in 
self image and changes in academic achievement was 
noted. Success of treatment appeared unrelated to 
initial IQ level—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12518. Shore, Milton F., Massimo, Joseph L., & 
Mack, Ronald. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Changes 
in the perception of interpersonal relationships in 
successfully treated adolescent delinquent 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 213- 
217.—Successful psychotherapy with adolescent de- 
linquent boys revealed significant improvement in the 
perception of interpersonal relationships on thematic 
stories to pictures selected to measure 3 areas of per- 
sonality functioning (self-image, control of aggres- 
sion, and attitude toward authority). People in the 
stories were seen as having more highly differentiated 
roles and relationships. These changes were highly 
correlated with improved academic performance (re- 
vealed on achievement tests) and improvement in 
overt behavior (reduction in antisocial behavior and 
better employment history). The results are con- 
sistent with many views regarding the nature of per- 
sonality change in psychotherapy and strongly indi- 
cate that improvement in the perception of interper- 
sonal relationships is associated with higher levels of 
overall performance and integration. Exactly how 
these changes are brought about during psychotherapy 
still remains to be explored.—Journal abstract. 


12519. Simmons, W. L., & Tyler, F. B. (U. 
Arizona) A comparison of patient and staff con- 
ceptions of therapists. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 20(4), 508-512.—A previous study by 
Tyler and Simmons was mentioned on which the 
present research was contingent. Therapists repre- 
senting 7 disciplines were asked to indicate on Kully’s 
REP test how the patients conceptualized them as 
therapists. 7 categories were outlined. Relationships 
between the previous study on the patient sample and 
the present study on the therapist sample were pre- 
sented. “Thus it appears that staff personnel con- 
ceptualize therapeutic disciplines primarily in terms 
of the nature of their skills, duties, or professional 
identification, or of some evaluation of these task re- 
lated activities." An exception to this pattern oc- 
curred in the case of the psychologists.—£. J. Kron- 
enberger. 


12520. Skvortsov, K. A. [A psychotherapeutical 
experiment with somatically ill patients.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrit, 1965, 65(5), 770-772. 
—Individual psychotherapy was applied to 300 Ss. 
"Therapeutic suggestions, partly based on the patients 
descriptions of their illnesses, was found to be effec- 
tive in many cases. (French summary)—P. J. 


Volkert. 


39: 12517-12528 


12521. Srnec, J. "Extensive" and "intensive" 
research in psychiatry. Cestosolewnshd Psychiatrie, 
1962, $8(6), V-. 

12522. Sykes, Wilbert. Feelings and behavior 
of the therapist in the initial interview, Pastoral 
Counselor, 1965, 3(1), 20-22.— Feelings that are 
aroused within the therapist through intuitive aware- 
ness of clients should be observed and studied with 
detachment in terms of their informative value.—C. 
E, Kew. 

12523. van Dusen, Wilson. (U. California, 
Davis) Invoking the actual in hotherapy. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 66-67. 
—From his experiences in psychotherapy, the author 
illustrates how to make situations more concrete, In- 
genuity and, frequently, regarding “the music of the 
voice and the dance of their movements” rather than 
the person’s words are quite helpful toward solution 
of the mutual task.—4. R. Howard. 

12524. Wünsch, 2. Some models in Ee, 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(6), 371-375, 


Therapeutic Process 

12525. Ralph R. The working alli- 
ance and the erence neurosis. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1965, 34(2), 155-179.—"Some analyses 
are impeded or totally thwarted by failure of patient 
and analyst to form a working alliance, Clinical ex- 
amples of such failure are examined, showing how 
they were corrected. Formation of the working 
alliance, its characteristics, and its relation to trans- 
ference are discussed. It is contended that the work- 
ing alliance is uer as important as the transfer- 
ence neurosis."—J. Z. Elias. 

12526. Strupp, Hans H., & Wallach, Martin S. 
(U. North Carolina) A further study of psy- 
chiatrists’ responses in quasitherapy situations. 
Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(2), 113-134.—2 sound 
films, each presenting an interview with a different 
neurotic patient, were used to obtain reactions from 
59 psychotherapists affiliated with the Department of 
Psychiatry at North Carolina Memorial Hospital. 
The problem of central concern was whether ther- 
apists react and relate to different patients in a rela- 
tively invariant manner or whether patient character- 
istics exert a marked effect upon the therapists’ 
evaluations and response style. Therapists tend to 
communicate differently with patients whom they con- 
sider "suitable" candidates for psychotherapy than 
with those with whom they do not wish to enter a 
therapeutic relationship. In the former instance, the 
communications tend to be more empathic ; in the lat- 
ter a disproportionate frequency of certain distance- 
producing techniques, such as silences, questioning, 
and giving advice, was observed.—G. F. Wooster. 


Group Therapy 


12527. Land, Ernest C. (U. Tennessee) A com- 
parison of patient improvement resulting from two 
therapeutic techniques. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 628-629.—Abstract. 

12528. Mainord, W. A., Burk, H. W., & Collins, 
L. G. (U. Louisville) Confrontation versus di- 
version in group therapy with chronic schizo- 
phrenics are measured by a “positive incident” 
criterion. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 
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(2), 222-228.—3 groups of 12 schizophrenics cach, 
2 - subjected to cxperimental conditions and 1 
Mer — a control, were involved in ther- 
apeutic relationship, Critical statements were elicited 
and 11 categories of positive incidents were employed. 
A clear-cut superiority of confronting over the di- 
versional approach was noted with no significant dif- 
ference between the diversional as « to the no- 
therapy control group.—£E. 7. Kronenberger, 

12829, Speers, Rex W., & Lansing, Cornelius. 


Steg n in. childhood hoses. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: U. North Carolina" 1965, xv, 181 p. 
$6.00.—A 4 yr. study of the effectiveness of group 


therapy in the treatment օք pschotic children wit 
collateral group therapy of their parents was initiated 
in 1960. Aged 3% to 4%, the children were thought 
to have symbiotic psychosis with primary infantile 
autism. The procedure is out-patient, keeping the 
child in the family. Intensive involvement of the 
mother is found essential for successful promotion of 
tion-individuation and establishment of the 
child's identity, Currently the children are able to at- 
tend public schools with most of them being in the 
first grade. Group therapy with each group of chil- 
dren, their mothers, their fathers is continuing. The 
multiple values of p therapy for autistic children 

are emphasized.—S. M. D. Gallagher. 

12530. Truax, C. 8., & Carkhuff, Ք. Ք. (Ky. 
Mental Health Inst.) Personality change in hos- 
mental patients during group psychother- 
apy as a function of the use of alternate sessions 
and vicarious therapy pretraining. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 225-228.—4 psycho- 
therapy groups of 10 Ss each met for a total of 24 
sessions with a therapist and evaluated statistically 
through a 2 X 2 factorial design so that the effects 
of vicarious therapy vs nonvicarious therapy pretrain- 
ing could be evaluated. The MMPI was used to de- 
termine personality change. ose who received 
regular sessions only showed greater improvement 
than those who received regular sessions plus alternate 
sessions, The use of vicarious thera y pretraining 
— 45 the therapeutic outcome.— E. ja Kronen- 
ger. 


42531. Wong, N. Out-patient group psycho- 
id izophrenic paitents. 


y with parano schizop 

Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 665-677.—The- 
oretical and practical considerations are presented. 
Group therapy can be successfully used to provide 
adequate and intensive treatment for an out-patient 
schizophrenic population. For some schizophrenic 
patients in a geenral hospital psychiatric clinic set- 
ting, group therapy appears to be a feasible and prob- 
ably more effective means of treatment than the 
routine individual follow-up care—D. Prager. 


Special Therapies 

12532. Cahoon, D. D. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) A comparison of the effectiveness of 
verbal reinforcement applied in group and in- 
dividual interviews. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1965, 12(2), 121-126 Տտ interviewed in 
group or individual interviews were reinforced dur- 
ing a sentence completion task for making responses 
judged to be "work oriented." Results indicated that 
experimental treatment was more effective than con- 
trol treatment and that individual interviews were 
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more effective than group interviews. No generale 
ization of performance was found. A tabulation of 
“awareness” data revealed that Ss treated indivi 
exhibited more “awareness” than Ss treated in 
Interpretation of the results stressed that the findings 
may have implications concerning the relative effec. 
tiveness of group and individual intrev iewing in gen- 
eral, as well as for a better understanding of the 
verbal conditioning phenomenon.—J/ ournal abstract, 


12533. Cassell, Sylvia Ք. (Northwestern Ս.) 
The effect of brief puppet therapy upon the emo- 
tional responses of children undergoing cardiac 
catheterization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(3), 2042.— Abstract. 


12534. Davidson, Gerald C. (Stanford U.) A 
social learning therapy program with an autisic 
child. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1964, 2(2), 
149-159.—Reports on a study of conditioning ther- 
apy with a 9-yr-old autistic girl. The therapist tried 
not to reinforce the Ss defiance by ignoring dis- 
obedient acts. He simply withdrew if the S was 
extremely difficult to control. At the end of the 
program the S—though certainly ոօէ normal—did not 
require constant candy reinforcement to comply with 
commands (she obeyed 20 out of 23, compared with 
none out of 23 before the program began), stopped 
some of her most antisocial actions (kicking, throw- 
ing sand), and had lost some specific phobias. She 
was easier to live with and also capable of paying 
attention and following instructions in any subsequent 
psychotherapy.—J. A. Lücker. 


12535. Goldstein, Carole; Lingas, Catherine, 
& Sheafor, Douglas. (Topeka State Hosp. Kans.) 
Interpretive or creative movement as a sublima- 
tion tool in music therapy. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1965, 2(1), 11-15 —Describes a project. 
which as its purpose to show that: (1) interpre- 
tive or creative movement to music can serve as a 
means of sublimating inappropriate emotional feelings. 
or responses, (2) nonverbal communication can be. 
used as an effective means of group unification, and 
(3) benefits which can be derived when adjunctive 
threapists from different disciplines combine their 
knowledge and talents in a unified effort. A case 
study is presented to evaluate the approach.—F. 
Triggs. 


12536. Jakab, Irene. (Topeka State Hosp., Kans.) 
"Scribbling" in art therapy. Journal Ü Music 
Therapy, 1965, 2(1), 3-7.— The advantages of art 
therapy are presented as "not messy" or "loud" as 
compared to “self-produced” music therapy and pre- 


sents 2 case studies to show how art therapy was 
used.—F. Triggs. n 


12537. Lathrom, Wanda. Music therapy as a 
means of changing the adaptive behavior level of 
retarded children. Journal of Music Therapy, 1964, 
1(4), 132-134—The use of music therapy with 
institutionalized retarded children and adolescents. 
5 areas are: (1) Socialization, (2) strengthening of 
compulsive defenses, (3) intrusion on the patient’s 
fantasy, (4) stimulation, and (5) narcissistic gratifi- 


cation. Examples are given under each area.. 
Triggs. 


12538. Ruppenthal, Wayne. (Topeka State Hosp. 
Kans.) "Scribbling" in music 9 5 Journal of : 
Music Therapy, 1965, 2(1), 8-10—3 case studies 


" 


P 
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where music therapy was used constructively in treat- 
ment. The philosophy behind its use is simply de- 
scribed.—F. Triggs. 

12539. Shapiro, Stewart B. (Western Psychol. 
Cent, Encino, Calif.) Orienting beige to 
therapy. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 59(2), a 
318.—1n outlining the ego-therapy orientation to 
psychotherapy this paper states orientation is 
desirable but is accomplished more by demonstration 
than by words about the process. Lë 
poses, skill training and decoding procedures are dis- 
cussed with special emphasis on training “the chair- 
man" subself, Ego-therapy can be described as a 
training course for the chairman of the inner organ- 
ization, in observation, coordination, and action,— 
Author abstract, 


12540. Thompson, Andrew. (VA Hosp., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Conditioning of work oriented and 
work aversive statements of neuropsychiaric pa- 
tients. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12 
(2), 115-120,—Selective verbal reinforcement was 
used to manipulate attitudes towards work of NP 
patients referred for vocational counseling in work 
oriented (WO) or work aversive (WA) directions. 
The patients were asked to complete aloud various 
sentence stems dealing with employment. With one 
group WA sentences were reinforced, with another 
WO sentences, and no reinforcement was given the 
control group.  Pre-interview and post interview 
ratings, as well as conditioning session indices indi- 
cated that the controls were the only group to sig- 
niflcantly change, and they did so in a work oriented 
direction. The implications of these results are dis- 
cussed with paritcular reference to a similar study 
which produced different results.—Journal abstract. 


Hyenosis 


12541, Akstein, David. (Rua Cinco de Julho, 
Rio do Janeiro, Brazil) The induction of hypnosis 
in the light of reflexology. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 7(4), 281-299.—The prin- 
cipal aspects of hypnotic phenomenology are discussed 
in the light of the new neurophysiological findings.— 
M. V. Kline. 


12542. Barber, T. X. (Medfield Found., Harding, 
Mass.) The effects of “hypnosis” on learning and 
recall: A methodological critique. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 19-25.—A review of 
research on hypnosis and recall. Most of the in- 
vestigations reviewed found that suggestions given 
under waking conditions were as effective as those 
given under hypnosis. 3 comments as to why some 
investigators did establish hypnosis as facilitating 
recall were presented, (41 ref.)—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12543. Barber, T. X., & Calverly, D. S. (Med- 
field Found. Harding, Mass.) Hypnotizability, 
suggestibility and personality : II. Assessment of 
previous imaginative-fantasy experiences by the 
As, Barber-Glass, and Shor questionnaires. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 57-58.—4 
groups of college Ss totaling 172 Ss were given the 
Barber Suggestibility Scales and a battery of per- 
sonality tests. Negative findings between suggestibil- 
ity and personality variables were reported.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 
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12544. Dennis, Macey, & Philippus, M. J. (Na- 
tional Jewish Hosp, Denver, Colo.) Hypnotic and 
and skin response in 
* merican Jourwal of Climeal Hyp- 
965, 7(4), 342-M5,—Intradermal skin tests 
on 5 hospitalized asthamtic 5s known 
ve large positive immediate reactions, Sugyes- 
tions of nonreactivity were given during both waking 
and hypnotic conditions, Suggestions that the area 
of the skin receiving the allergens and histamine 
would feel cold while in a hypnotic state effectively 
blocked reactivity M. V. Kline. 


12545. Duke, J. ք. Case study: Note on Piaget 


in a hypnotic regression experi- 
Proceedings of ay Ba Academy of 
„ 1963, 23, 236-237.—The hypnotic behavior 
of a 21-yr.-old male is described, attention being 
S's performance as a 6-yr.-old in a Piaget 

test of egocentricity.—C. H. Ammons. 

12546. Estabrooks, Օ. H. & — R. (Col. 
gate Coll.) H տ integra motivation. 
American J of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 7(4), 
346-352,—The project reported represents a pilot 

aimed at the academic improvement of under- 
achievers in a tniversity, through the use of hypno- 
sis.—M. V. Kline. 


12547. Hartman, Bernard J. i Coll.) 
Self-scoring and 8 d of 


hypnotic * in a situation. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965 20 (9), 452—Ss were 
undergraduates (16 males, Ge in psy- 


i 


induction 


12548. Hoskovec, J. Active e eg training 
after Kretschmer. Československá Psychiatrie, 
1962, 58(5), 333-335.— 

12549. Katzenstein, Alfred. (German Acad. sa, 
Wiltbergstr. 50, Berlin, Germany) An 
scatter analysis of electro-biological data in 
notized patients. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1965, 7(4), 320-324.—Electro-biological 
recordings are discussed in relation to concepts of 
nee induction and response mechanisms.—M. V. 
Kline. 


12550. Lee, Evelyn M. (Stanford U.) A ques- 
tionnaire measure of hypnotic characteristics and 
their relationship to hypnotizability. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 616.—Abstract. 

12551. Lucas, Oscar N. (U. S. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Dental extractions in the 
hemophiliac: Control of he emotional factors by 
hypnosis. American Journal of Clinical. Hypnosis, 
1965, 7(4), 301-306.—Details of a technique that 
basically consists of 3 principles, (1) Hypnosis, (2) 
Packing of the sockets, and (3) Protection of the 
extraction area, used in the management of dental 
extraction in hemophiliacs are explained.—M. V. 
Kline. 
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12552. Patterson, William E. (Ս. , Alabama) 
Effect of hypnotic suggestions upon schizophrenic 
patterns. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 

(3), 2083.— Abstract. 

12553. Sacerdote, Paul. (11 Carwall Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) Additional contributions to the 
hypnoherapy of the advanced cancer patient. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 7(4), 
308-319.— The role and methodology of hypnotherapy 
in the treatment of cancer is outlined and evaluated. 
—M. V. Kline. 

12554. Van der Walde, P. ԷԼ. (Medfield State 
Hosp., Harding, Mass.) Interpretation of hypnosis 
in terms of ego psychology. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(5), 438447.—An interpretation 
of hypnosis as a subjectively experienced phenomenon 
is proposed. Its primary function is to allow the S 
gratification of usually unacceptable wishes and to 
avoid superego condemnation while doing so. What 
is commonly regarded as hypnosis is actually a group- 
ing of psychological mechanisms which allow the S to 
accept a crucial attitude of compliance toward another 
in a special interpersonal setting. The function and 
limits of the hypnotic reaction are explored in terms 
of the adaptive aspects of individual motivation, in- 
terpersonal psychology, and body image. (48 ref.)— 
JAMA. 


Dreams 


12555. Hall, Calvin. Strangers in dreams: An 
empirical confirmation of the Oedipus complex. 
Journal of Personality, 1963, 31(3), 336-345.—*5 
hypotheses, all of them derived from Oedipal theory 
and all having to do with male strangers in the 
dreams of males and females were tested. 4 of them 
were confirmed, and the 5th was marginally con- 
firmed. The male stranger in dreams often represents 
the young child's fantasy of the father as a hostile 
stranger."—G. T. Lodge. 


Case Histories 


12556. Burnett, Loring L., & Klein, Donald F. 
(Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. Y.) A guide for 
» psychiatric case study. Journal of the Hillside 

ospital, 1965, 14(1-2), 54-68— An organizing 
guide for the systematic collection of data to increase 


the usefulness of psychiatric records is described.— 
J. Siller. t 


12557. Goldstein, Carol. 
brook Hosp., N. J.) Music and creative arts 
therapy for an autistic child. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1964, 1(4), 135-138.—A detailed case study 
in which music and art therapy were the main ap- 
proaches to rehabilitating a retarded child (8 yr.— 
tested age 3 yr.). The case study describes the goals 
of therapy, the techniques used, guidelines and pre- 
cautions on a psychological evaluation.—F, Triggs. 


12558. Horwitz, William A., Kestenbau 5 
rice; Person, Ehel, & Jarvik, Lissy. (722 W. 1 
St, NYC) Identical win Idiot Savants”—calen- 
dar calculators. American Journal of Psychiatry 
1965, 121(11), 1075-1079. The present case report 
of identical twins, Charles and George, 24-yr.-old 
male calendar calculators, shows many of the features 
of cases reported in the literature as well ՅՏ certain 
unique features. These twins are self-taught with 


(Essex County Over- 
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IQ's in the 60-70's; they have an uncanny memory 
for dates not reflected in other aspects of learning. 
They can recall almost any day and can state accu. 
rately whether it was cloudy, sunny or rainy. Their 
calendar calculations go far beyond the range of any 
hitherto reported."—N. H. Pronko. 


12559. Lazarus, Arnold A., Davison, Gerald Gë 
& Polefka, David A. (Stanford Ս.) Classical and 
operant factors in the treatment of a school pho- 
bia. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 
225-229.—To the best of our knowledge, this report 
is the Ist to recognize the advantages of employing 
both classical and operant conditioning procedures 
in the treatment of a neurotic case. A model which 
appeared to have heuristic value was developed: 
When avoidance behavior is motivated by high levels 
of anxiety, classical counterconditioning techniques 
are called for; when anxiety is minimal, and avoid- 
ance behavior is seemingly maintained by various 
secondary reinforcers, operant strategies should be 
applied. Furthermore, this paper indicates that the 
practice of interchanging therapists not only failed 
to disrupt or impede therapeutic progress but had 
certain distinct advantages—Journal abstract, 


12560. Lieberman, Lewis Ք. The boy who 
wouldn't say “huh”: A suggested area for re- 
search. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1965, 30(2), 184-186.—The boy was referred to a 
guidance center for an intellectual evaluation by a 
3rd-grade teacher because he was failing school work. 
The boy wore a hearing aid. Pure-tone audiometry 
showed a relatively high frequency hearing loss. 
His best PB score was 86% with his aid on the 
right ear. For some reason, this boy would never 
admit to not understanding. He would never say 
"huh" or "what" Even gibberish by the clinician 
would be accepted by the boy as though he had 
understood. IQ was 100 on the WISC, with between- 
subtest scatter. A training course was instituted. 
Ճ very limited amount of success was achieved.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


12561. Look, Y. K., Choy, Duke Cho, & Kelly, 
John M. (1441 Kapiolani Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii) 
Hypnotherapy in strabismus. American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 7(4), 335-341.—A case 
report on the successful treatment of strabismus with 
hypnotherapy.—M. V. Kline. 


12562. Reuben, Rita. From puppet to pupa: 
Report of a case of acute catatonia following 
hospitalization with recovery and unusual recall. 
Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1965,.14(1-2), 108- 
140—An extended case report of a 20-year-old, 
white, single, Jewish girl is presented. Information 
is given on course in the hospital, recall of onset of 
her catatonia, and her thoughts, fears and feelings 
during this period, as recalled after emerging from 
the catatonic state. Rationale for treatment is de- 
veloped and the case is discussed.—J. Siller. 


12563. Schneider, S. F., Harrison, Տ. Լ, & Sie- 
gel, B. L. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Self-castra- 
tion by a man with cyclic changes in sexuality. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27 (1), 53-70.—"The 
history of a 29-yr-old man who castrated himself 
and who reported Cyclic alternations in sexuality is 
reviewed, together with the psychiatric, psychological 
and endocrine findings in his case. — W. Ը Տ hipman. 
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12564. Silverman, Lloyd H. Regression in the 
service of the ego: A case study. Journal of Pro- 
jective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
29(2), 232-244.—A study was made of a 41-yr old 
woman who was given psychological tests at the 
beginning of a 5-yr. period of psychoanalytically ori- 
ented psychotherapy. From extensive material gath- 
ered from her therapist is was clear that: (a) Her 
pathology did not extend beyond the neurotic range ; 
(b) she was a highly creative individual. Thus, it 
was of interest to note that her Rorschach contained 
many responses involving blatant primary process 
thinking. While such responses would be taken ordi- 
narily as indicating a thinking disorder and conse- 
quently severe pathology, in this case they were seen 
as reflecting "regression in the service of the ego." 
This led to a discussion of how this adaptive regres- 
sion can be differentiated from pathological regres- 
sion in psycho-diagnostic testing and to a considera- 
tion of some theoretical issues relating to primary 
process thinking. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12565. Stoller, Robert J. The sense of male- 
ness. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(2), 207- 
218.—2 cases of boys without penises are cited "in 
order to substantiate the 2 theses of this paper: (1) 
that core gender identity (the knowledge and un- 
questioned acceptance that one is a male) is per- 
manently fixed long before the classic phallic stage; 
(2) that although the penis contributes to the sense 
of maleness, it is not essential.—J. Z. Elias. 

12566. Zhan, Rafi S. A case of Hamlet syn- 
drome. Journal of Psychology, Lahore, 1964, 1(1), 
57-64.—This syndrome refers mainly to Hamlet's 
speech mannerisms when he simultaneously speaks 
on conscious and unconscious levels.—Y. A. Glebas. 


PsycHIATRIC SERVICES 


12567. Ha&kovec, L. First experiences from the 
work of the psychiatrist in a specialized psycho- 
somatic ambulance. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1962, 4(2), 173-174. 

12568. Knapp, Sarah C. Turnover as a cri- 
terion: Psychiatric technicians. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), A. Abstract. 

12569, MacAndrew, Craig, & Edgerton, Robert 
B. (U. California, Los Angeles) A procedure for 
interrogating non-professional ward employees. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 
2(4), 3-4.— Abstract. 

12570. Miller, Dorothy. (Bureau of Social Work, 
San F. rancisco) Worlds that fail: I. Posthospital 
mental patients. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1964, 2(4), 8-9.—Abstract. 

12571. Miller, Dorothy, & Dawson, William H. 
(Bureau Social Work, San Francisco) Worlds 
that fail: II, Disbanded worlds: Returns to the 
mental hospital. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1964, 2(4), 9-10.—Abstract. 

12572, Ross, Robert T., & Reid, Robert G. 
Patient changes in the initial phases of the adult 
protective services program: A pilot study. Cali- 
fornia Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 
26.— Abstract. 

12573. Vosburgh, William W., Goldfield, Joan 
S., & Silverman, Abby. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Liv- 
ing arrangement and extended visit in the popula- 


39: 12564-12579 


tion of a psychiatric hospital Sociology & Social 
Research, 1965, 49(3), 318.—Hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients are contrasted with those admitted 
at the same time but released early on an extended 
visit program, to isolate variables associated with 
selection for the program. The study considers 
characteristics of the patients; their family structure 
and living arrangement; and family problem history. 
It concludes that the living arrangement just prior 
to admission is the key criterion, affirming the im- 
portance of the family as a therapeutic agency re- 
ported elsewhere.—Journal abstract. 

12574. Weeks, Layle E. Patient movement 
among 1962-63 treatment population. California 
Mental. Health. Research. Digest, 1964, 2(4), 7-8.— 
Abstract, 


Institutional Care 


12575. Bastecky, J. Open door system in a 
female admission ward. Československá Psychia- 
trie, 1962, 58(5), 315-320.— 

12576. Batista, Ramon Jr. A rating scale for 
the measurement of the leave-potential of geriat- 
ric patients. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(1), 9-10.—Abstract. 

12577. Burnett, Calvin W. (St. Louis U.) A 
change in meaning of selected social roles and 
social behavior as measure of effect a psychiatric 
rehabilitation house has on the patient: A study 
in resocialization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(1), 660-661.—<Abstracts, 

12578. Cates, Judith N. (Western Reserve U.) 
Disclosure of role conflict through critical inci- 
dents. Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(3), 
318-329.—Critical incident technique is used to dis- 
cover conflict situations in an institution previously 
described as being rife with conflict—the mental 
hospital. Through use of the technique it is possi- 
ble to obtain concrete situations without obvious 
probing. It is also possible to estimate the extent 
of conflict, by determining what proportion of all 
critical incidents are conflict situations. It is shown 
that conflict situations are differentially distributed 
between the mental hospital wards. There are more 
conflict situations reported in psychiatric wards th 
in wards housing old and infirm patients. (15 ref. 
—Journal abstract. 

12579, Cohen, Jacob, & Struening, Elmer L. 
(New York Ս.) Simple-minded questions and 
twirling stools. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(3), 278-280.—This reply to Ullman in- 
cludes the following points: (a) The 2 variables he 
implicates as spuriously producing the relationships 
found between the social atmosphere and effective- 
ness of hospitals, namely, percentage of personnel 
responding and percentage of psychiatric beds, yield 
relationships with the criteria which are either 0 or 
opposite in sign from what he supposes. When 
these are allowed for, the relationships we posit 
increase. (b) Hospital size and staff/patient ratio 
undoubtedly bear on effectiveness, but do so through 
their effects on staff attitude. (c) Ullman is mis- 
taken in his belief that psychiatrists’ means on 
Opinions about Mental Illness Scale (OMI) authori- 
tarianism and social restrictiveness are unrelated to 
hospital effectiveness. In fact, psychiatrists’ means 
are more highly correlated (—.38 to —.66) than are 
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of staff samples (--.35 to —.44). 
There — ove the conclusion 


Cali ental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(1), W.— Abstract, 

12381. Dobiiek, Karel. The open door system: 
Its development and p Ceskoslovenská 
Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(4), 219-224. 

12382. Ellsworth. Robert B. (VA Hosp., Rose- 
burg, Ore.) A behavioral of staff attitudes 
toward mental illness. Jon of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(3), 194-200.—65 nurses and aides 
completed 2 factor analyzed attitude questionnaires. 
Hospitalized psychiatric patients (N — 188) screened 
for ability to identify their staff and make valid 
behavioral ratings, rated their ward staff on a 55. 
item interpersonal behavior inventory. Relationships 

perceived behavior and endorsed attitudes 
were examined. Restrictive attitudes were consist- 
ently related to controlling and restricting behavior. 
Protective Benevolence was related to such behaviors 
as aloofness, distance, and dishonesty. Hence, some 
attitudes were related to behaviors which were con- 
gruent with the endorsed attitude, some attitudes 
were related to seemingly incongruent behaviors, 
while other attitudes had no significant behavioral 
correlates. A new attitude area, highly related to 
outgoing interpersonal behavior, was identified.— 
Journal. abstract. 

12583. Janíček, A. Comments on the problems 
օք carriers in psychiatric medical institutions. 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(5), 324-326. 

12584. Jones, N. F., Kahn, M. W., & Langsley, 
D. G. (4200 E. 9th Ave., Denver) Prediction of 
admission to a psychiatric hospital. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(6), 607-610—OE 195 
pieces of information collected from applicants to a 
mental hospital, 5.59% of the demographic variables, 

96 of the mental status items, 22% of rater reac- 

to patient and prediction of treatment items, 
13% of personality ratings, and 11% of judgments 
from psychological screen tests predicted admission. 
No MMPI scores did so. The findings are inter- 
Ex to mean that once a patient has 1 — for 
ospitalization, clinical impressions of his illness are 
more important in determining whether he is ad- 
mitted than is his social background—JAMA. 


12585. Kronbergerová, J. & Janik, A. The 
open door system in diagnostically undifferenti- 
ated departments. Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 
58(4), 245-253. 

12586. Lee, Robert E. (U. Minnesota) An 
investigation 2 — is " patient self 

ception and hospital ward behavior. Disserta- 
Ge Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2051.— Abstract. 

12587. Maurer, Carol N. (Polk Pen lvania 
State Sch.) Constipation in institutionalized re- 
tardates with chronic brain syndrome: Report of 
a controlled clinical study. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 735-740. For vari- 
ous stated reasons, constipation is troublesome among 
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institutionalized mentally retarded and neuropatho. 
logical patients. Its effects on confusional states and 
epileptics require it be controlled, necessitating fre- 
quent enemas with consequent heavy burdens on 
overworked staffs. 64 such patients requiring fre- 
quent enemas with oral laxatives and under total 
care were administered standardized senna concen. 
trate suppositories for 21 days, followed by previous 
oral laxative regimens for 21 days. Test supposi- 
tories appeared highly useful in treating constipation 
in institutionalized retarded patients, largely elimi- 
nating need for enemas.—Author abstract. 

12588. Miller, Dorothy, & Ploscowe, J. J. AL 
ternatives to mental patients rehospitalization. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 
2(4), 30.—Abstract, 


12589, Pogidy, J, & Grígelová, M. Open door 
system in psychiatric institutions and ataractics. 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(4), 238-244, 


12590. Roback, H., & Snyder, W. Ս. (Ohio U.) 
A comparison of hospitalized mental patients' 
adjustment with their attitudes toward psychi- 
atric GER Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(2), 228-230.—The Souelem Attitude Scale 
(SAS) was given to 220 hospitalized mental patients 
from 2 hospitals. A nurse or psychiatric aide ía- 
miliar with each patient filled out the Hospital Ad- 
justment Scale (HAS). Hospital comparisons were 
made. At both hospitals the correlations between 
SAS and HAS were not significant, no significant 
difference between patient attitudes on different 
words was noted, and the State Hospital sample had 
a less favorable attitude than the VA hospital sample. 


—E. J. Kronenberger. 
12591. Ruffin, W. C. Jr, Coggins, D. R, & 
Dowis, J. L. (Ս. Florida Coll. Med.) Milieu and 


the schizophrenic patient. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(5), 516-519. Presents objec- 
tive data regarding the rapid integration of acute 
schizophrenic patients into the therapeutic structure 
of an open and dynamic psychiatric inpatient unit, 
documents the rapid diminution of symptomatology, 
and suggests that the patients rapidly become a con- 
structive influence in the overall milieu. Strong 
evidence is elucidated in favor of admitting severely 
disturbed patients into a mixed group of patients 
with varying degrees օք illness, and concomitant 
serious doubts regarding the usefulness of separate 
admission units are discussed.—/ AMA. 


12592. Savino, Michael T. & Brody, Stuart A. 
100 year comparison of discharge rates. California 
Minn Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 6-7.— 

Stract. 


12593. Schuster, D. B., & Atkins, R. W. The 
8 SE activities program for patients 
a university department o chiatry. Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 651664. The RUE 
ties were designed to capture the attention of emo- 
tionally disturbed people, help them to reestablish 
contact with their former lives and interests, extricate 
them from states of withdrawal, promote contact with 
other human beings, give them renewed confidence in 
themselves and their abilities, and help them to com- 
inner tensions and unpleasant affects —D. Prager. 


12504. Shipe, Dorothy, & Shotwell, Anna M. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Effect of 
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out-of-home care on mongoloid children: A con- 
tinuation study. American Journal of Menial Des. 
ciency, 1965, 68 (5), 649-652,—A continuation 

of the intellectual and social development of 
mongoloid children who were assessed (1) prior to 
admission, (2) on admission, (3) 18 mo, after ad- 
mission, and (4) 3 or more years following admission 
to a state hospital for the retarded. The 

was supported that home-reared mongols would be 
superior to children institutionalized at birth and 
that superiority would persist. Institutional place- 
luring the earliest years of life adversely affects 
‘velopment of mongoloid children.—Author ab- 


mental hospitals by male 2 Ceskoslovenshd 
5-237. 

12596. Tolor, A. (Fairfield Hills Hosp, New- 
town, Conn.) Social competence and 
needs in psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 97-98.—125 hospitalized 
patients were dichotomized by the Zigler and Phillips 
rating method into high and low social competence 
groups and given the EPPS. A cross idation 
study was performed on 33 additional male Ss in 
which the social competence was determined by the 
Phillips Scale of Premorbid Adjustment. "Pre- 
morbid social competence was found to be generally 
unrelated to EPPS personality needs, with the e 
sible exception of the need for Achievement. —£, J. 
Kroncnberger. 

12597. Ullman, Leonard P. (U. Illinois) A 
discussion of hospital social atmosphere pro 
and their relevance to effectiveness. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 277-278.—Re- 
cent data purporting to show that hospital social 
atmospheres lead to hospital effectiveness were ques- 
tioned on the basis of sampling, design, and strong 
indications that an alternative lanation was as 
reasonable as the one put forward by the authors.— 
Journal abstract, 

12598. Vinafová, Milada. The role of psycho- 
pharmacology in the practice of open door policy. 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(4), 258-261. 

12599, Weeks, Layle E. Two-year follow- 
of 1960-61 admissions. Califormia Mental Health 
Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 4-5—Abstract. 

12600. Weeks, Layle E. Palmer, Jeanne, & 
Ross, Robert T. Evaluation of patient population 
forecasts. California Mental Health Research Di- 
gest, 1965, 3(1), 30.—Abstract. 

12601. Wilner, Daniel M., & Walkley, Rosa- 
belle Ք. (Ս. California) Psychosocial factors in 
housing for the aged. California Mental Health 
Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 35.—Abstract. 

12602. Wilson, Donald P., Knapp, Sarah C., 
Dondis, Ernest, & Chadbourne, Mary. Outpatient 
screening of hospital candidates. California Men- 
tal Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 5-6.—4b- 


stract, 
Community Services 
12603. Brandt, Lewis W. (New York U.) Psy- 


cholinguistic analysis of statements of problems 
rom applicants for psychotherapy: A comparison 


32: 12595-12610 


of a who rejected and a group who ac- 
treatment at three mental health 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 2$(2), 1329 


1330, Abstract. 
L. Ք. (Fundy Mental Health 


12604. Denton, 
Cent, Wolfville, N. S.) Total team-intake in a 


1 mental centre, Conadion Pry- 
y 4 965, (2), 179-187,—A new approach 
to improvement 
discussed, Family 


of community mental health. is 
viewing of patients and 
P. D. McCormack. 


as well as team inter- 
ilies were employed. — 
12605. Taylor, K. M. Les coopératives mater- 
nelles de parents aux Etats-Unis et au Canada. 
[Maternal cooperatives of parents in the United 
States and Canada.) Hygiène Mentale, 1964, $3(6), 
221-224.—Maternal cooperatives are designed to help 
young 2 — in DN. Md 
to social contacts companionship whic 
KE he feelings of frustration and isolation. Ac 
tivities and effects of such cooperatives are briefly 
described. I. W. Meissner, 


principles and practices in ep Բ. rm d 
— — Mental Health —— GE 
ommun out 

jor research ond Cortical 


in ices or marked expansion in 
skills, characterize recent trends.—J. 


Case Work 


12607. Ishii, Masaharu. (Tohoku U.) (CHL 
eee welfare institutions: Ñ from a view- 
point of educational sociopsychology.] Tokohw 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 103- 
1 
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12608. Chapline, Elaine B. (Tempe U.) A 
study of cognitive complexity, selected dur 
c variables and counseling behavior of 
counselor-trainees. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1331.—Abstract. 


12609. Collier, Boy N., & Nugent, Frank A. 
(U. Minnesota) Characteristics of self-referred, 
staff-referred and non-counseled college students. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(2), 208- 
212. 


12610. Dana, Richard H., & Condry, John C., Jr. 
(West Virginia U.) A criterion for analyses of 
interpersonal perception. Journal of General. Psy- 
chology, 1965, 72(2), 233-238.—Research in inter- 
personal perception has minimized response sets in 
the criterion performance. Using Cronbach's com- 
ponents for accuracy and assumed similarity, modi- 
fications were made in definition and criterion. The 
altered accuracy model was successfully related to 
judgments of "growth" in counseling ability. Hy- 
potheses derived from the new assumed similarity 
measures were supported.—Author abstract. 
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12611. Drews, Elizabeth M. 
U.) Counseling for self-actualization 


and young women. Journal of Counseli 
— 1965, 12 (2), 167-175.—Although intel- 


superior women are more highly 
— moti than average or slow girls, few 


( Michi State 


12612. Lacey, H. M., & Ross, A. O. (Pittsburgh 
Child CES Cent., eh a աա zm 
on psychological reports ce clinics. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 522- 
526.—10 of 17 clinics returned 150 questionnaires 
dealing with different multidisciplinary views on the 

tion of written clinical psychological reports. 
ert was given that psychological reports should 
include descriptive material on the appearance and 
behavior of the patient and eliminate medical, social, 
or psychological data. Some differences between the 
results of this study and a previous one were given 
especially those dealing with differences that oc- 
curred by using a VA setting and a child psychiatric 
clinic setting. "From this it might be concluded 
that a psychologist trained in a VÀ setting will not 
readily find a child guidance clinic a congenial en- 
vironment in which to work and that such work may 
require specialized preparation not only in how to 
test or treat children but also in how to write 
acceptable psychological reports.“ E. J. Kronen- 
berger 


12613. Levy, Alan M. The supervisor meth- 
ods. Pastoral Counselor, 1965, 3(1), 23-24.—Super- 
vision is directed at the ego. If you supervise, teach 
and do not treat the supervisee.—C. E. Kew. 

12614. Lewis, Edwin C. (Iowa State Ս.) 
Counselors and girls. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1965, 12(2), 159-166.—This paper surveys 
evidence concerning the real counseling needs of the 
typical high school and college girl, the typical 
“career girl” and the vocational development patterns 
of girls in general. It is stressed that, in his at- 
tempts to provide effective counseling for girls, the 
counselor is handicapped by many gaps in the re- 
search concerning the vocational, educational and 
personal development of girls in our society. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


12615. Lyon, Rhee. (Northwestern U.) Beyond 
the conventional career: Some speculations. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(2), 153- 
158.—Career development theory has provided coun- 
selors with vital insights; however, there are indica- 
tions that we will not be able to account for change 
in career patterns unless we become more aware of 
how the theory is tied to cultural determinants rather 
than to a universally applicable developmental psy- 
chology. Once these determinants are explicated, 
changing patterns will be more easily anticipated and 
we will be less reconciled to present day rigidities 
and dysfunctions involved in career choice. Various 
possibilities, including serial careers, are examined, 
(19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


12616. McKinney, Fred. 


U. Missouri) Under- 
standing personality: Y Իր: 


Cases in counseling. Bos- 


THERAPY AND GUIDANCE 


ton, Mass.: Houghton Miffiin, 1965. xiv, 338 p. 
$5.S0.—20 cases are presented based on the lives of 

seen during the author's counseling career, 
The cases are drawn from university student popu- 
lations and the client-centered approach to counseling 
is emphasized. Case presentations, which deal with 
relatively “normal” emotional, social, or identity 
problems rather than extreme psychological mal- 
adjustments, are followed by thoughtful questions, 
(124 ref.)—A. J. Kubany. 

12617. Pitt, James. (Ed.) Ministers behind 
bars. Time, 1965, 85(25), 55-56.—Prison chaplains 
constitute a highly trained, psychologically astute 
elite of the clergy (partly because of the awareness 
that prisons are primarily intended to rehabilitate 
rather than merely suffer punishment) who work 
closely with psychiatrists and psychologists and use 
many of their techniques in their approach. More 
than 12 of the states now require that chaplains 
undergo 6-18 mo. of specialized pastoral training, 
Prison chaplains agree that their primary task is to 
restore in prisoners their sense of humanity and in 
doing so, try to avoid any sign of moral judgment. 
—J. A. Lücker. 

12618. Reaves, Gayle C. & Reaves, Leonard. 
The counselor and preventive psychiatry. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(7), 661-664.— 
In addition to other important functions, the coun- 
selor is a prominent member in the front line of 
defense in the program of preventive medicine di- 
rected against the major problem of emotional ill- 
ness, While the counselor is not trained to be an 
expert diagnostician or to provide intensive psycho- 
therapy, he should be able to assess the degree of 
psychological impairment present or have a suspicion 
that a disease of organic etiology may underlie the 
behavioral disturbance manifested by the client. Re- 
ferral processes to appropriate professional personnel 
are noted.—R. J. Baldauf. 


12619. Sexton, Virginia S. (Hunter Coll) The 
adolescent in the affluent society of the sixties: 
A sketch. National Catholic Guidance Conference 
Journal, 1965, 9(3), 143-155.—A description of the 
present day adolescent, who is the product of an 
affluent, war threatened, educationally and socially 
pressured society as well as of youth-minded, mate- 
rialistic parents and who presents a challenge for 
the counselor (usually a generation older). Coun- 
selors should, therefore, be well informed of the 
educational and vocational opportunities and should 
SE the intrinsic values of learning —Y. A. 

as. 


12620. Wasson, Robert M., & Strowig, R. Wray. 
(State U. Iowa) Counselor isolation and some 
concomitant perceptions. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1965, 12(2), 133-140. ՄՄիճէ are the 
relationships of the expressed opinions of selected 
Wisconsin Secondary school counselors to conditions 
of professional isolation and nonisolation? “The 
rationale for this study was derived from 2 sources: 
social psychological research and theory on con- 
formity, reference groups and cognitive dissonance; 
and investigations concerned with the roles, func- 
tions, and characteristics of secondary school coun- 
selors. 3 hypotheses were derived and tested by 
responses to a semantic differential. Ancillary varia- 
bles were tested from personal history data. The 
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predicted relationships were held to be tenable, and 
the viability of social psychological constructs in 
studying counselors was claimed to have been demon- 
strated Journal abstract, 


Marnace & FAMILY Pm N 


12621. Blanton, Smiley. The contribution of 
the religio-psychiatric approach to family life. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1965, 3(1), 3-6.—Marriage “re- 
quires a greater amount of understanding, com- 
promise and maturity than any other T 


The religious and psychiatric — is used to 
solve marital difficulties —C. E. Kew. 


12622. Committee on —2 Diagnosis and 
Treatment օք the Midwestern Regional Commit- 
tee. Casebook on family diagnosis and treatment. 
NYC: Family Service Ass, America, 1965, 130 p.— 
7 cases from family agency practice with an intro- 
duction containing theories and concepts and a case 
reading guide.—J. A. Lücker. 


12623. Duvall, Evelyn M. (5206 S. University 
Ave., Chicago, III.) ow effective are 
courses? Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 
27(2), 176-184.—More than 80 reports of the effec- 
tiveness of marriage courses are reviewed. Major 
types of evaluation studies are: (1) collecting student 
and alumni reactions to completed courses; (2) pre- 
and posttesting of student knowledge, attitudes, and 
competence at the beginning and end of courses; 
(3) administering standardized instruments to mar- 
riage course students and matched controls before 
and after a course. Marriage courses are found 
effective by all measures used to evaluate them to 
date. Implications for upgrading marriage and 
family life education are suggested—Journal ab- 


stract. 


12624. Eshleman, J. Ross. (Western Michigan 
U.) Mental health and marital integration in 
young marriages. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1965, 27(2), 255-262.—A. sample of young 
married couples in which each husband was 19 or 
younger and each couple had been married a mini- 
mum of 6 months was studied to explore selected 
characteristics of teen-age marriages and to test the 
general proposition that a positive relationship exists 
between mental health (integration of the personality 
system) and marital integration. The results lend 
empirical support to selected ideas of role and social 
action theory.—Journal abstract. 


12625. Glassberg, B. Y. (Washington UI, St 
Louis) Sexual behavior patterns in contemporary 
youth culture: Implications for later marriage. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 27(2), 190- 
192.—The adolescent lacks the maturity to estimate 
the ultimate effect of coitus upon his total personality 
integration. Heterosexual activities may represent 
(1) efforts to compensate for nonsexual affectional 
frustration, (2) surrender to peer group pressure to 
Maintain status, or (3) abdication of the capacity for 
self-discipline and individual responsibility. They 
may lead to an undesired and undesirable marriage. 
Deterioration of the self-image may initiate marital 
conflict and recrimination inimical to conjugal har- 
mony. The marriage counselor, however, would do 
well to focus with the utmost empathy on the total 
Personality of each self-defeating spouse. Personal 


39: 12621-12629 


12626. Jackson, Don D. (Mental Res Լու, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) rules: Marital quid 
pro quo. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12 
6), S89-594.—A theory of marriage is proposed 
hern is based on the Իր rather than the 
viduals, Specifically, quid pro formula- 
tion holds that similarities and differences be- 
tween spouses comprise the meta ical “bargain” 
marital relationship is based. The 

this scheme are that (1) we have a 
language which aids our observation of truly inter- 
and (2) there is the promise of 

predictive power when the “rules” of the 


and marital adjustment. Soci- 
ocial Research, 1965, 49(3), 281-294.— 
iddle-class couples — — 4 — 
were compa th res to 

husbands 


— zd tapes 2 be dif 
and ma ness, groups : 
ferentiated with respect to both self ions and 


12628. Barry, John R. & Malinovsky, 
R. (U. Florida) Client motivation for rehabili- 
: A review. Rehabilitation Research Mono- 


studi gaa into “roughly 3 major areas 
bg: ing with: . and safety 


schema for describing personality. A further sub- 
grouping referred to the source of the client's need 
or motivation. Some researchers considered moti- 
vation to be an essentially intrinsic variable or char- 
acteristic, i.e., intrinsic to the client and originating 
within the client’s psychological system. Others con- 
sidered it as primarily the result of forces and 
variables external to the client." Characteristics of 
efficient research design are suggested in the section 
on research methodology. (16-ք. bibliogr.)—J. A. 
Lücker. 


12629. Carroll, Herbert A. Mental hygiene: 
The dynamics of adjustment. (4th Ed.) Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. vii, 408 p. 
$7.00.—Undergraduate text covering motivation, 
learning and anxiety, the self concept and frustration 
in relation to mental hygiene. Description and clas- 
sification of neurotic and psychotic reactions, and 
various categories of exceptional children. The role 
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12630. Gilbert, Algie Տ. (North Texas State Ս.) 

between patient motivation for 
and subscales on the Ed- 
Personal Preference Schedule. Disserta- 
tem Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1319 —Abstract. 


12631. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) A sug- 
for psychiatric rehabilitation. 


Uh Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(1), 


habilitation the emotionally disturbed. The Ist 
is the medical model, which conceives’ of emotional 
disturbance as an illness, to be treated in hospitals 
and by other medical means. The 2nd is the social- 
ical model, which conceives of emotional 

bance as a disorder in interpersonal relation- 
ships resulting in alienation from and lack of com- 
munication with others. The explicit recognition 
and acceptance of this model would — — a revo- 
ion i ly disturbed 
second only to that which occurred when the medical 
model replaced the ~ 8 model. e could 
develop a program which can integrate developments 
such as the door hospital, the therapeutic com- 
munity, social clubs and halfway houses.—Journal 


12632. Peterson, Ronald A.  (U. Missouri) 
ing in the rehabilitation process. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1342-1343. — Abstract. 


12633. Phillips, Warren G. (U. Kansas Med. 
Cent) Comunity mental հ : A new chal- 
lenge. Journal of Music Therapy, 1965, 2(1), 16- 
18.—The facilities and objectives of a community 
mental health program described in terms a layman 
understands.—F. Triggs. 


12634. Rothaus, Paul, & Hanson, Philip G. 
(Houston VA — Tex.) The path of inquiry in 
mental illness and problem-centered self-d i 

tion. Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(1), 
29-36.—College students listed the questions they 
would ask a ID applicant after he had described the 
reasons for his psychiatric hospitalization in either 
problem-centered ( ) or mental illness (MI) terms. 
The initial questions asked in response to MI selí- 
description were more past-oriented. MI selí-de- 
scription also induced a greater focus on the condi- 
tions of admission and discharge, with questions 
phrased to imply Shat te n ag autono- 
mous in entering and leavi e hospital. Under 
MI self. description, expert — — was sought about 
the applicant’s current capacity; under PC self- 
description, the applicant's own evaluation of himself 
was sought more. Finally, MI self-description 
Prompted illness-centered questioning—Journal ab- 


12635. Tobias, Jerry V. Binaural recordi 
for training the newly blind. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 385-391.—Ss with normal vision 
and hearing were asked to follow a sound through 
a series of rooms while walking blindfolded. Ss who 
were previously trained (by listening to short bi- 
naural recordings of sounds similar to those they 
had to follow while blindfolded) made their tour at 
a significantly slower rate than those who were 
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given no previous experience of any kind. The 
relative slowness produced by training suggested that 
experience leads Ss to behave more cautiously and 
to listen to their surroundings with somewhat greater 
attention. The use of such recorded training mate. 
rials for the newly blind thus provides an adequate 
early step toward rehabilitation.—Journal abstract, 


12636. Veterans Administration. To work 
again, to live again: The vocational rehabilitation 
of homebound veterans. Washington, D. C.: VA, 
Dept. Veterans Benefits, VA Pamphlet 21-65-1, 


12637. Wagner, Edwin E., & Hawver, Dennis A. 
(U. Akron) Correlations between psychological 
tests and sheltered workshop performance for 
severely retarded adults. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 685-601.—8 psycho- 
logical tests, administered on a concurrent basis, 
correlated significantly with rankings of workshop 
success for Y severely retarded adults. Most of 
the Rhos were high and the Bender-Gestalt alone 
correlated .89 with the criterion. Results were 
tentatively interpreted as indicating a general in- 
tactness factor in low grade mental deficients.— 
Author abstract. 
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12638. Archibald, H. C., & Tuddenham, Ք. D. 
(1305 Franklin St, Oakland, Calif.) Persistent 
stress reaction after combat. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(5), 475-481.— The full impact 
of World War II has not been generally recognized 
2 decades after its termination. The combat fatigue 
syndrome, frequently confused with compensation 
neurosis, and the similar syndromes found in various 
parts of the world among victims of different kinds 
of stress, were expected to vanish with the passage 
of time, These syndromes have proved to be chronic, 
if not irreversible, in many of the victims. Under- 
standing this problem will help to clarify the con- 
cepts of psychoneurosis in general and improve our 
methods of dealing with the serious human problems 
which each of these persons presents. J AMA. 


12639. AT. A. Jean. (Ս. Southern California) 
Patterns of perceptual-motor dysfunction in chil- 
dren: A factor analytic study. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 335-368.—Analysis of test scores 
made by 100 children with and 50 without suspected 
perceptual deficits lead to hypothesizing 5 syndromes 
Characteristic of dysfunction: (a) developmental 
apraxia, distinguished by deficits in motor planning, 
tactile perception and finger identification; (b) tac- 
tile, kinesthetic and visual perceptual dysfunction in 
form and position in space; (c) tactile defensive- 
ness, demonstrated by hyperactive-distractible behav- 
ior, faulty tactile perception and defensive responses 
to tactile stimuli; (d) deficit of integration of the 
2 sides of the body, identified by difüculty in right- 
left discrimination, avoidance in crossing the mid- 
ty eae bilateral hand movements; 
elicit of visual figure-ground discrimination. 
353 


412640. Blacker, K. ԷԼ, & Stone, George C. 

Ssessment of cognitive impairment. California 
Sepia Health. Research Degen 1965, 3(1), 18-19. 
Abstract. 
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12641. Cournut, J. Approche psychistrique 


d'un camp d'asociaux. Li ig to 
a camp of outcasts.) Eed , 1964, 6), 700- 
717.—A camp or settlement of GER is 
studied from a psychiatric point of view. 

lation is composed of families. Charitable 

to help these people are usually accompanied 
public apathy. Sociological GR have been 2 
rected at ethnic groups, asocial individuals, but not 
often at the socially isolated group. Theories. of 
poorly adapted families are criticized. Psychiatri- 
cally, degradation of aspirations and needs, frustra- 
tion and injustice characterize a subculture which 
issues in alcoholism, somatic morbidity, and. delin- 


quency. In the majority of such families, the 
chiatric problem of the husband or wife Lond թ 
be the determining factor in the asocial situation 
of the family—W. W. Meissner. 


12642. Delova, T. B. [On certain We gue 
eculiarities in children with Ly erred 
vior.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Prikhuatrii, 1965, 
65(5), 721-725.—Experimental study of the activity 
. of the higher neural system in children with 
pathic behavior. (French summary)—P. J. 


12643. Dudley, D. L., Martin, C. J., & Holmes, 
T.H. (U. Washington) Psychophysiologic stud- 
ies of pulmonary ventilation. Psyc 
Medicine, 1964, 26(6), 645-660.— m and 
cardiovascular parameters were studied in relation 
to naturally-occurring adverse life situations in 22 
Ss (mean age 36; 11 of each sex). ՃԱ but 3 had 
tuberculosis or obstructive airway disease. Hyper- 
ventilation occurred with tension, irritability, 
hostility, anxiety and anger. At such times Es 
noted the desire to take action. When there were 
responses of withdrawal, despair, a , sadness or 
hopelessness there was hypoventilation and no intent 
to act. The changes during sleep were similar to 
those during depression. (35 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

12644. Goldberg E 1 A pag 
nosticians vs. diagnostic signs: 
psychosis vs. neurosis from the MMPI P. 
logical Monographs: General & Applied, 1 79 
(9, Whole No. 602), 29 p.—For each of 861 MMPI 
profiles originally secured by Paul Meehl from 
hospitals and clinics iout the country, 
clinical judges made diagnostic judgments along 
neurotic-psychotic continuum. The accuracy of t 
clinical judgments was with that achieved 
by each of 11 MMPI scale scores, 8 scale ranks, 54 


diagnostic signs and rules, 35 profile com n 
19 linear regression analyses, 2 configural regression 
models, and numerous actuarial tables. The accuracy 
of the judges and the actuarial indexes was - 
(a) for each of the 7 samples, (b) for the ME 
samples for which criterion contamination was 
likely, and (e) for the total sample of 861 cases. 
A number of relatively simple actuarial indexes 
turned out to be more accurate than the best diagnos- 
tician. More importantly, the present stu reversed 
some conclusions from previous analyses o the same 
data and showed that simple linear combinations o 
scale scores were more accurate than confi 
models, including the Meehl-Dahlstrom Rules.—Jour- 
nal abstract. oe 5 
12645. Goldstein, Iris B. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The relationship of muscle tension 


JO: 12641-12649 
and autonomic activity to disorders. 
Le hosomsiie Medicine, | N. 


pictures. Results ly supported the prior find- 
ings. (25 rei.) Journal abstract. 
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— iological processes, and a quasi-purpose- 
ful but — reorganization, defensive and 


12651. Levitt, Herbert, & Kaufman, Melvin Ք. 
(Ս. Wisconsin Med. Sch.) Sound induced drive 
and behavior in mental defectives. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 
729-734.—Rate of body rocking of 32 institutional- 
ized mentally defective children was studied over a 
wide of ambient sound intensity. Ss were 
Observed in groups of 4 in an 18 X 21 ft. minimally 
furnished room over 4 imental sessions. Analy- 
sis of the rates of 16 high and 16 low body rockers 
revealed: (1) a positive relationship between rate 
of p rocking and sound induced drive, and 
(2) differential reactions of boys and girls to sound 
induced drive in the high body rocking group. Re- 
sults were considered from an arousal viewpoint and 
from Hullian drive theory.—Author abstract. 


12652. Mahrer, Alvin R., & Mason, Donald J 
(VA Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Changes in number 
of self-reported symptoms during psychiatric 
eg earen, Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(3), 285. 


12653. Mott, R. H., Small, I. F., & Anderson, 
J. M. (1420 Grattan, St. Louis) A comparative 
of hallucinations. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 12(6), 595-601.—76% of the schizo- 
phrenic, 84% of the alcoholic, and 34% of the medi- 
cal patients selected reported having some type of 
hallucinations, the content of which differed among 
the groups. The latter accentuated Spiritual themes, 
whereas the Ist 2 reported persecutory and instruc- 
tive types. Only the schizophrenics localized the 
phenomena internally to any degree, but even here the 
majority was externally perceived, as were nearly 
all of the other 2 groups. Ss reacted adaptively to 
their productions in a large percentage of all 3 
groups, whether or not they regarded the experi- 
ences as “real.” Positively adaptive behavior was 
the rule for the medically-ill group. Negatively 
adaptive behavior was more notable in the alcoholic 
group, and to a lesser extent in the schizophrenic 
group. (18 ref.) JAA. 


12654. Patterson, Stanley D. (Purdue U.) A 
Psychological study of asthmatics and former 
asthmatics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1342.— Abstract. 


12655. Piedmont, Eugene B. (Washington U., 
St. Louis) Ethnicity as a variable in mental dis- 
order research. C ommunity Mental Health Journal, 
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1965, 1(1), 91-98.—This paper suggests that investi- 
gations of socio-economic aspects օք mental dig. 
orders—especially when directed toward etiology 
are implicitly concerned with value systems, a related 
concept. But since value systems are more abstract 
than socio-economic status, a more easily operation. 
alized intermediate variable—yet one more closely 
representing value systems—may be useful. Eth 
nicity is suggested for this purpose. (51 ref.)— 
Journal abstract, 

12656. Quay, Herbert C., & Hunt, William A, 
(Northwestern Մ.) Psychopathy, neuroticism, and 
verbal conditioning. Journal of Consulting Psy. 
chology, 1965, 29(3), 283. 

12657. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U, New 
York, Downstate Med. Cent.) An early nineteenth 
century letter to Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) de- 
scribing the correspondent's psychiatric illness. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(11), 
1130-1131.—A previously-reported case of micropsia 
is reviewed and presented along with a recent case 
of macropsia. Both are presented as psychopatho- 
logical phenomena “without apparent structural de- 
fect” —N. H. Pronko. 

12658. Silverman, Beverly. (Yeshiva U.) Intra- 
family fantasy in terms of sexual identification, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2056.— Abstract, 


12659. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lavell, Martha. 
8 Health Services, Philadelphia Dept. 

ublic Health, Pa.) A comparison of readmitted 
and not readmitted iatric patients. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 369-372.—Sig- 
nificant differences were found between readmitted 
and not readmitted psychiatric patients for age and 
marital status; but not for sex, race, religious affilia- 
tion, chronicity, availability of legally responsible 
relatives, diagnosis, and length of hospital stay. The 
general lack of differences between the 2 groups may 
indicate that personal and social characteristics other 
than those covered in this study have greater rele- 
vance.—Author abstract. 


12660. Watson, Charles G. h 
Differences en brain-damaged and schizo- 
phrenic patients in three aspects of Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale Performance. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1348.—Abstract. 


12661. Wetherill, M. B., Webb, H. E., & Cat- 
terall, R. D. Syphilis presented as an acute neuro- 
logical illness. British Medical Journal, 1965, 1, 
1157.—Describes the clinical pictures and laboratory 
findings of 4 patients who presented acute neuro- 
logical disturbances resulting from neurosyphilis. 1 
of them died despite antisyphilic treatment, and an- 
other suffered permanent neurological damage. Be- 
cause of the recent, worldwide increase in early in- 
fectious syphilis, the possibility of neurosyphilis as 
& cause of acute neurological illness should be borne 
in mind by practitioners, casualty officers, physicians, 
and neurosurgeons.—/ 4M A. 

12662. Wolfman, C., & Friedman, J. (Philadel- 
phia Psychiatric Cent., Pa.) A symptom and its 
Symbolic representation in earliest memories. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 442-444. 
—0t7 impotent males, 6 described injury or dysfunc- 
tion of legs in an Early Memories (EM) task whereas 
8 control neurotics revealed no such material. Sev- 


(State U. Iowa) 
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eral explanations were given including 
theories of displacement and symbol J. 


Kronenberger, 


PuysicaL Haxpicars 


12663, Smits, Stanley J. (U. Missouri) Reac- 
tions of self and ros RS — 


and 

severity of ph . Dissertation Ab- 

stracts, 1964, N. 1 
Blindness 


12664. D D. Importanta elaborarii 
diferentierilor auditive la nevazatori in procesul 
compensarii. [The importance of elaboration of 
auditive differentiations among the blind in the com- 
pensation process.] Revista de Psi ie, 1962, 8 
(1), 127-137.— The elaboration of fine auditive dif- 
ferentiations among the blind as one of the essential 
aspects of the problem of compensation has been 
theoretically and experimentally explored in a series 
of earlier works by the author, In order to study 
the elaboration of compensatory pathways, the author 
has tested photosensible glasses for the orientation of 
the blind, constructed and developed by him for this 
purpose. The intuitive image (the meaning of the 
object) is facilitated by electronic mechanisms and 
by the relational interpretation of the location of the 
object in space. Auditive fine differentiations are 
elaborated by steps, through exercises executed in an 
order of decreasing intensity. The elaboration of fine 
auditive differentiations also exercises a ac- 
tion upon the coordination and the reestablishment of 
motor abilities among the congenitally blind. The 
experimental and the use in current practice of photo- 
sensitive spectacles contributes to the develo of 
the analysis and synthesis of fine auditive differentia- 
tions, to the differentiated transfer of a reflex modal- 
ity to another, and to the elaboration of dynamic 
stereotypes, with implications for special orientation 
and cognitive processes. -A. P. Wellington. 

12665. Rice, Charles E., & Feinstein, Stephen H. 
(Stanford Res. Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Sonar 
system of the blind: Size di tion. Science, 
1965, 148(3673), 1107-1108.—Measurements were 
made of the ability of 4 blind Ss to use echoes to dis- 
criminate between Os of different sizes placed in front 
of them. Threshold estimates indicate that objects 
with area ratios as low as 1.07/1 could be discrim- 
inated.—Journal abstract. 


12666. Terzi, Ida. Le 2 du sens et 
de la notion d'espace chez l'aveugle à travers 
l'éducation du movement. [The development of 
sensing and the notion of space among the blind 
through training of movement.] Enfance, 1964, No. 
ux 257-288.—Description of results 3 Ze d 

niversity of Milan using auditory and es 
Waun cues. Ss were 30 congenitally blind boys 
and girls, ages 5-12, and 20 congenital amblyopes. 

5 figures showing the spatial patterns used for ac- 
quisition of spatial and directional mobility are in- 
cluded.—S. S. Marsolf. 28 

12667. Tsunoda, Kazuichi, & Tanaka, Nobuo. 
(Tohoku, U. Japan) An experimental study of the 
effects of environments on the seeing defectives: 
Summary report. Tohoku Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 101-102.--80 blind children 


39: 12663-12670 
were divided into 2 equal i “the gr had 
the in ages, 10's, and physical 

amd soon" The gr was 
provided with diet using foods of high 
calorie and protein and with medical treatments which 
involved the taking of vitamins and drugs of nutri 
tiows values to brains." 


more synonyms and fewer use-description defini- 
‘on than the deaf Ss.—Journal abstract. 


& Will P. 
in Treacher Collins’ Syn- 
Journal of Speech x 


evidence of a bilateral middle ear pathology involve- 
ment. Upon surgery the incus was found to be miss- 
ing. The external canal, tympanic membrane, mal- 
leus, and stapes were present, but normal in size and 
shape. The stapedial tendon was absent. Conductive 
loss was clearly a result of the Treacher Collins' Syn- 
drome. The patient's mother has taken quinine while 
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There is no evidence that quinine produces 

— Collins’ Syndrome.—M. F. Palmer. 
12671. Miller, Alfred L. Pag ene va. 
latera! hearing loss helped by a our- 
mal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 965, 30(2), 
— A case with very severe unilateral sensory- 
hearing impairment in one ear was fitted 
on the poor side and terminating 
good car and deflected by an ear tube to a 
termination in the ear. A small ear-level hear- 
ing aid was fitted in this manner, The patient was 
surprised at her ability to hear low conversation 
originating from the poor side and was able to make 
some bilateral localization due to the artificiality of 
the amplified speech signal from the poor side. The 
unconventional use of hearing aids for severe uni- 
lateral hearing loss, especially in schoolage children, 

warrants further investigation.—M. Բ. Palmer. 


12672. Price, Lloyd L., Shepherd, David C., & 
Goldstein, Robert. Abnormal Békésy tracing in 
normal ears. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1965, 30(2), 139-144.—129 Ss, 66 from 1 
study, 50 Ss from another, and 13 from another, were 
given Békésy audiometry and studied for the appear- 
ance of abnormal variables. The total group was 
composed of approximately equal numbers of male 
and female, Negro and white Ss, and all were un- 
trained. Approximately 40% of the normal ears 
tested in this study gave results which according to 
present clinical criteria are indicative of organic or 
nonroganic disabilities. Types II and V Békésy trac- 
ings do occur in normal ears, and these abnormal 
tracings թ in 16 of the normal ears tested at 
3000 cps.—M. Բ. Palmer. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


12673. Akinshchikova, G. I. (Leningrad U.) 
[On the interrelationship of speech functioning 
and manual motor activity in aphasia.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1964, No. 4—A case of simultaneous 

isturbance of motor function and the power of speech 
in a lesion of the left (dominant) hemisphere led to 
research on the temporal characteristics of delicate 
movements of the wrists of both hands in order to 
evaluate the nature of manual motor activity quantita- 
tively. The data demonstrated that motor disorders 
are not connected with verbal ones, nor that disorders 
in both these functions are based upon general dis- 
turbance of differentiations within human speech and 
human manual motor acts.—J. A. Lücker. 


12674. Becker, R. Speech disturbances in chil- 
dren with regard to the establishment of their 
aptitiude for school education. Casapis Lékařů 

eskych, 1962, 101(10), 314—315. 


12675. Berlin, Charles I. Clinical measurement 
of esophageal speech: III. Performance of non- 
biased groups. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1965, 30(2), 174-183.—Studies of 62 laryngec- 
tomees (30 very good speakers, 14 adequate, 12 poor, 
and 6 with special problems) showed that good 
speakers phonated virtually 100% of the time, sus- 
tained the vowel /a/ for an average of 2.37 secs., were 
able to say 10 syllables of /a/ on a single inflation, 
and all of the groups had latency times from 0.4 to 
0.5 secs. 6 with special problems received poor speech 
ratings even though they performed well on the spe- 
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cial skills test. 10 speakers who used conse 
linked inflation during connected speech 
markably extended times of phonatio 


Palmer. $ 
12676. Brooks, Alta R., Shelton, Ralph Jr. 
& Youngstrom, Karl A. Compensatory Ld 
palate-posterior pharyngeal wall relation 
cleft palate. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
orders, 1965, 30 (2), 166-173.—Cinefluorograr 
pharyngeal airway diameter measures made du in 
speech samples obtained from 58 children were us 
to compare subjects with normal palates, persons d 
obturated palates, and persons with surgically re- 
paired palates or palatal inadequacy. Measures 0 
mean and maximum pharygeal airway size and ran 
օք antero-posterior tongue motion showed no 
nificant differences. The members of the sub 
which included both repaired and inadequate p 
were inferior in articulation and palato-phary 
closure to other group members.—M. Թ. Palmer, 


boys had in common instability of perceptuomotor e 
periences and immature CNS patterning. This p 
them in a continuous stress situation, since de 
good intellectual endowment, maturation is dela 
in areas essential for the organism's orientation in h 
environment. If viewed in terms օէ the concept 
plasticity, many of the correlates of severe lang 
disability become comprehensible, (15 ref.) An 
summary. 


12678. de Parrel, Suzanne. Speech dis 
NYC: Pergamon, 1965. 226 p. $12.00.— The a 
advocates the following proposals: early ascertainmet 
of the disorders; immediate initiation of reme 
treatment; acceptance of the parents and family 8: 
playing key roles in helping the patient; the necessity 
for skilled counselling for parents; the continuity o 
the therapeutic program which, though initiate 
demonstrated and supervised by the expert, must be 
dependent on their constant support for the rem | 


measures which can be given in the home."—C. 
Fleischer. 3 ' 


12679. de Reuck, A. V. S., & O'Connor, Maeve. 
(Eds) Disorders of language. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1964. xii, 356 p. $11.00.— | 
- ;- deals primarily with the aphasias due to fi 
lesions of the brain and the dilapidation of speech : 
Sociated with diffuse organic changes in the hemis- - 
pheres." In this CIBA Foundation Symposium 
- noted neurologists, psychologists and others 
concerned with the medical aspects of aphasia ex- ` 
changed information with linguists and phoneticians ` 
to provide a. multidisciplinary approach to language 
disorders. A few of the subjects discussed include: ` 
լ d word-frequency concept to 
aphasia ; perceptual and response factors in the organ- 
r speech, nonverbal communication in 
aphasia, the localization of symptoms in aphasia, 
and somé of the relationships between speech dis- 
orders and mental disorders.—C, E. Fleischer. 
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12680 n-— — 
Richard L. To thrust deglutition: Some 
anatomical, — — and neurological con- 
h & Hearing Dis- 


siderations. Journal of 5 

orders, 1965, 30(2), 105-1 անակն evidence 
in the literature, tongue-thrusting ma: a temporary 
developmental manifestation which dem persist as a 
habit after growth and development are * 
Tongue-thrusting may be a speech or an 

problem or both or neither; it may also be a psycho- 
logical or a cosmetic problem. Both the orthodontist 
and the speech therapist should differentiate between 
tongue-thrusting as a temporary mani- 
festation and as a persistent faulty it. Careful 
differential diagnoses are needed. Swallowing is a 
complex reflex action and is not likely to be retrained 
succesesfully and permanently —M. F. Palmer. 

12681. Lauder, Edmund. The role of the laryng- 
ectomee in postlaryngectomy voice instruction. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1965, 30(2), 
145-158.—A form letter was mailed to approxima! 

88 individuals who possessed particular co kasaq 
sion and training in post-laryngectomy rehabilitation. 
From 56 respondents, 26 favored the team 

in the instruction of new laryngectomees. the 26, 
13 speech pathologists were specific in recommending 
that laryngectomized teachers be used only in an 
adjunctive capacity. The 2nd largest group consisted 
of 16 respondents who were in agreement that post- 
laryngectomy voice instruction depended on the in- 
structor’s training, and background, dless 
whether or not he was laryngectomized. 7 responses 
claimed that only normal speech pathologists should 
be employed; 3 favored utilization of 

instructors only, and 4 reported no experience.—M. 
F. Palmer. 

12682. LeZak, R. J., & Starb H.B. (High- 
land View Hosp., Cleveland, 0.) ^ faeutification. of 
children with speech disorders in a residential 
school for the blind. International Journal for the 
Education of the Blind, 1964, 14(1), 8-12.—A speech 
survey revealed that 49.8% of students in a residential 
school for the blind had speech disorders. Of the 173 
students, representing the entire population and rang- 
ing in age from 5-21 yr., 36.9% had articulatory er- 
rors, 9.8% had voice disorders, and 2.8% demon- 
strated abnormal rhythm patterns. Development of 
articulation in this population is below normal school 
population. “This supports the view that visual 
stimulation and vsiual reinforcement by parents and 
others may play a significant role in articulation de- 
velopment, although other causal factors must be rec- 
ognized." (22 ref.)—J. E. Morris. 


12683. Massenfill, Raymond, Jr. (Duke Ս. Med. 
Cent.) Phobias present in three stuttering cases. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 579-580.-- 
3 isolated stuttering cases are presented and certain 
problems they possess. For these 3 cases, after ex- 
posure of a feared situation and support was provided, 
stuttering decreased abstract. 

12684. Quarrington, Bruce. (U. Toronto) Stut- 
.tering as a function of the information value and 
sentence position of words. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 221-224.—24 stutterers 
read aloud a 95-word passage of banal prose, and the 
incidence of stuttering was determined for each word. 
The information value of each word was estimated by 
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the extent to which cach word could be pre- 
Sa of the preceeding words by 


It is concleded that the positional 
be explained as a eet, ite nature is 
discussed briefly from the a h-avoidance conflict 


reaction to speech disfluency. 

h & Hearing Disorders, 1965, 30(2), 
mothers were interviewed -— at 
nd, 


Է) 
š 
ԷՐ 


gression and stuttering: An experimental study of 
model of stuttering. Disserta- 
2 bomen 1s 25(3), 2073.—Abstract, 


aude Chrást, Bohumil; Kaláb, Zdnek, & Skal- 
on A 

Československá Neurologie, 1962, 58), 

x of the 48th case of i lie in the 

word literature and the Ist such ished in 

slovakia: the S is a woman of On the basis of 


š 
1 
Ն 
Ë 
ի 
ի 
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which produce changes in inhibition —CML. 

12689. De Moura, M. (Med.-Technical Inst., 
Champthierry, France) Quelques attitudes d'ado- 
lescents epileptiques envers leur maladie. [Sev- 
eral attitudes of epileptic adolescents towards their 
illness.) BINOP, 1965, 21(2), 75-126.—These were 
reflected in the responses to a 7-item questionnaire, 
sent to the inmates of this Institute for epileptic 
adolescents. The answers all had in common that not 
one individual resembled another completely.—J. 4. 
Lücker. 
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vu 12890. Hokoyd. Joan, & Wright, vile 


in a psychia 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29 
3), 206-212.—20 children with at least a € ame 
— between the WISC Verbal and Perfo m- 
ance IQs (in either direction) were compared with 
2 control Ss from the same hospital popula- 
tion. The criterion Ss with Verbal IQs at least 25 
points higher than Performance IQs had significantly 
more medical diagnoses of brain damage, more patho- 
logical signs on neurological examinations, more 
abnormal electroencephalograms, and poorer perform- 
ance on many psychological tests sensitive to brain 
children with Performance IQs that 
were 25 points or more higher than Verbal IQs 
were found not to differ from their controls on any 
of the brain-injury indicators. A 35-variable correla- 
tion matrix was computed. The Lincoln-Oseretsky 
Motor Development Scale raw scores correlated —.76 
with the neurological examination ratings. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


12691. Kok, E. Ք. Ki N. Burdenko Inst. Neuro- 
surgery, USSR Acad. Med. Sci., Moscow) Izbiratel'- 
noe rasstroistvo v organizatsii rechi: Nestoikos’ 
slukho-rechevykh sledov. [Selective disturbance of 
speech organization: Instability of sensory-motor 
speech traces. Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 
28-34.—A description of the characteristics of Speech 
behavior of 3 patients with temporal aphasia. The 
patients showed: (a) impaired ability to repeat speech 
sounds, (b) forgetting of names of things, and (c) 
gross inability to retain speech sequences. Sponta- 
neous speech in these patients was undisturbed ; there 
were none of the basic symptoms of motor or sensory 
aphasia present. While series of pronounced words 
were poorly retained, nonspeech sounds SCH 
rhythms, tone sequences) presented no such diffi ty. 
The syndrome closely resembles so-called conduction 
aphasia. It is suggested that the underlying basis of 
conduction aphasia is the patient's inability to pre- 
serve traces of speech sounds.—L. Zusne. 


12692. Lins, Salustiano G. Diagnéstico e trata- 
mento das epilepsias. [Diagnosis and treatment of 
the epilepsies.) Neurobiologia, 1965, 27(2), 78-169, 
—General view of the modern diagnosis and treatment 
of the epilepsies, physiopathology of the epileptic 
paroxysms, biochemical aspects of the epileptic dis- 
charge, etiological factors, anatomical-pathological 
aspects, diagnosis, and correlations between the elec- 
troencephalographic patterns and the clinical mani- 
festations are described. Means of treatment and 
diagnosis are care-reviewed. (171 ref.) -A. F. 
Palmer. 


12693. Meier, M. J., & French, L. A. (Ս. Min- 
nesota Med. Sch.) me personality correlates of 
unilateral and bilateral EEG abnormalities in 
psychomotor epileptics. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21 (1), 3-9.—An attempt to interrelate 
personality varaibles as measured by the MMPI to 
bilateral and unilateral EEG temporal lobe abnormal- 
ities among 53 psychomotor epileptics. Significant 
differences between the bilateral and unilateral groups 
appeared on the F, D, Pa, Sc and Ca scales of the 
MMPI. In general, scale magnitudes were in the 
more pathological direction for the bilateral group. 
A bitemporal independent spike focus group presented 
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significantly higher elevations on the D, Hy, Pd, 
Pt, and Ca scale scores. "Our results lend | 
the hypothesis that indications of personality 
ance among psychomotor epileptics are more d 
to the presence of bilateral than unilateral EEG 
normalities.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Brain Damage 


12694. Chandler, Peter J. (U. Oklahoma) 
Electrodermal indicants of arousal in the brain- 
damaged. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2061- ` 
2062.—Abstract. 


logical tests were administered to an hyperactive boy 

while his current life situation was studied. 1 
vicissitudes of his mental functioning followed re- 
markably closely the vicissitudes of his life. The 
unusual variability in psychomotor integration, as re- 
flected in his test performances, ran counter to the 
accepted ideas of the relative intransigence of braim ) 
damage, particularly over short time intervals. It 
was hypothesized and demonstrated that the effects of 
brain damage on psychomotor and cognitive function- 
ing can be significantly affected by psychological fac- 
tors and emotional states. The concept of organicity 
was re-examined in light of this finding and the 
necessity for retesting was shown.—Author abstract. 


12696. Halpern, Harvey. (Queens Coll.) Effect 
of stimulus variables on verbal perseveration of 
dysphasic subjects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(2), 421-429.—Oral responses were received 
from 33 dysphasics to word stimuli counter 
according to abstraction level, part of speech, length, 
and frequency of occurrence, and presented through 
the visual, auditory, and visual-auditory modalities. 
The results indicated that: through the visual modal- 
ity, words of high and medium abstraction level pro- 
duced significantly more perseveration than low, 
while through the auditory and visual-auditory modal- 
ities no significant differences were found; regardless 
of modality no significant differences existed among 
nouns, verbs and adjectives; regardless of modality 
long words produced significantly more perseveration 
than short; regardless of modality no significant dif- 
ferences existed between words of frequent and in- 
frequent occurrence in the language; regardless of 
abstraction level, part of speech, word length and fre- 
quency of occurrence, the visual modality produced 
Significantly more perseveration than the auditory and 
visual-auditory modalities, except in the case of 
words of high abstraction level where the auditory 
mode produced significantly more perseverations than 


the visual-audito i —Journal 
aire itory modality. (27 ref.)—Jour 


12697. Holroyd, JeanC. (U. Minnesota) Neuro- 
logical implications of WISC verbal-performance 
discrepancies in a Psychiatric setting. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2048.—A bstract. 


12698. Hutt, Corinne; Hutt, S. J, & Ounsted, 
(Park Hosp. Children, Oxford, England) The 
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behaviour of children with and without CNS 
lesions. Behaviour, 1965, 24(3-4), 2 MR 2 
Ss from 3-8 yr. old were observed indi in 4 
environments of different ity. i 
made through a l-way screen were recorded using a 
tape recorder. “The normal children always qum 
any other actviity with visual Yr is 
not seen in the brain-damaged children who more 
readily move about the room and manipulate the fx- 
tures. . . . Locomotion and gestures drop out of the 
repertoire of the normals, but not of the brain-dam- 
aged, as the environment is made more complex, "— 
N. M. Ginsburg. 


12699, Jenkins, C. D. (U. North Carolina) The 
weight discrimination test as an indicator of brain 
pathology. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(1), 76-77.—A_ weight E item which 
appeared at year IX level of the 1916 edition of the 
Stanford-Binet was given to 42 Ss with brain pathol- 
ogy or non-neurologic diagnoses. The brain pathol- 
ogy group made significantly more errors on the 
weight discrimination item than Ss with non-neuro- 
logic diagnoses indicating the effectiveness of the item 
Ի an indicator of brain pathology.—E. J. Kronen- 

erger. 


12700. Jones, Robert W. (U, Miami) Cross- 
* views of visual reproduction and the pd 
ects of distraction on visual reproduction 
brain-damaged retardates, familial retardates, and 
normal children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(3), 2068.— Abstract. 


12701. Luriya, A. R., & Tsvetkova, Ն. Տ. (U. 
Moscow, USSR} Programmirovanie SE 
noi deyael'nosti pri lokal'nykh porazheniyakh 
mozga. [Programming construction tasks in local 
brain damage cases.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 2, 17-27.— Construction behavior in patients with 
local brain damage is discussed, based on different 
types of tasks with Koh's cubes. Construction dis- 
turbances in patients with frontal lobe lesions are 
simply aspects of general behavior disturbances, char- 
acterized by inability to plan a sequence of actions. 
When such a sequence is spelled out for them, they 
have no particular difficulty in following it. While 
this ability is present in patients with lesions in the 
parieto-occipital lobe, their ability to manipulate 
spatial relations is impaired. When special external 
supports are provided, these patients can also learn 
to compensate for their deficit.—L. Zusne. 


12702. Reed, Homer B. C., Jr. Reitan, Ralph 
M., & Kleve, Hallgrim. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) 
Influence of cerebral lesions on psychological test 
performances of older children. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 247-251.—50 brain- 
damaged children ranging in age from 10 through 14 
years were matched in pairs with 50 normally func- 
tioning children on the variable of age. Each subject 
was administered individually a wide variety of psy- 
chological tests. The sensitivity of each test to the 
brain-damage factor was determined by computing 
the appropriate t ratio and by determining the pro- 
portion of cases in which the brain-damaged children 
performed less adequately than their matched controls. 
The brain-dam: children performed significantly 
less well than the control children on all the tests, 
with differences between the 2 groups occurring more 
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the tests of language functions than on 
procedures — / owrmal abitract. 

Jii. Mental and EEG changes 
„ Cenbosovenikà Prychiatrie, 
90.—The psychotic manifestations 
exogenous reaction m are dis- 
for accurate differential diagnosis 
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12705. Visser, R. Տ. H. De block-design-test bij 

organisch c [The 

desi behavior of brain RE 
Աթ» 1 13(3), * —The performance 


-damaged 

following the method of Klein and Krech (K&K). 
Al h occasional trends in the data were consistent 
with K&K’s finding that brain-injured Ss are more 
susceptible to KFAE, most of the data did not clearly 
corroborate their earlier finding to a statistically con- 
vincing degree, even though a larger number of Ss 
was used in this study than in K&K's.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Cerebral Palsy 
12707. Birch, H. G., & Belmont, Lillian. (Albert 


Einstein Coll. Med.) Auditory-visual integration 
in brain-damaged and normal children. Develop- 
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poorer, not as a simple function 
bet due to a "primary integrative de- 
Freyer 


patients dei 
“ MA e | 
but." P. 

ebralen 
einer kongenitalen cer 
Hemiplegie beim Kinde sein? (Can mental trauma 
ding pter, be the came of congenital cerebral 
LN a chid?) Acta Pardopsychiatrica, 1965, 32 
[ 3), 75-82 — Medical findings do not sustain 1 
inking mental trauma in the pregnant mother a 
cerebral palsy in the child. Lacking evidence, it is 
therefore unreasonable that the onus of proof should 
devolve on the petitioner and it is a e 
the pensioning authority recognize at least a part 
the impairment in — capacity as damage caused 
by persecution.—G, Kubin-Rabson, 


Gerard 


with a the Ist study, preparato: 
intervals (PIs) of 4, 6, and 8 sec. were used Ru 
irregular procedure. PIs of 2.5, 4, and 6 sec. were 
nted in the regular procedure in the 2nd , 
No significant effects were found due to the WS.— 
Author abstract, 


12711. Bayley, Nancy. Behavioral criteria for 
diagnosi: mental retardation in the first two 
years of life. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(1), 31.—Abstract. 


12712. Berman, Isaac, & Rhone, Doris E. 
Wechsler scores vs. Piaget levels: Cognitive ef- 
ficiency of institutionalized retardates. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 18 — 
Abstract. 
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12713. Bialer, Irv, & Cromwell, Rue L. 
ney Child Study Cent. 151 E. 67 St, NYC) 
ure as motivation with men retarded 
American Journal of Mental Defeiency, 1968, a 
680—68A.— Examined the relevance of per sonality 
struct, success-striving (SS) vs. failure avoiding, 
explaining reactions to failure among retarded 
dren. It was predicted that educable mentally 
tarded children identified as success-strivers 
gain in performance following interpolated 
while those characterized as failure-avoiders 
show a performance decrement. Both groups 
a significant increment. However, the difference be 
tween group means was marginally significant i 
favor of the SS group, Moderate failure can 
ate both the success-striving retardate and (albeit to 
a lesser degree) the failure-avoiding retardate== 
Author abstract, 

12714. Brill, Norman Q., Yuwiler, Arthur; Gel- 
ler, Edward, & Slater, Grant G. Biochemical D 
tems in experimental mental deficiency. Cali- 
fornia Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 
36.—Abstract, / 

12715, Burnett, Alastair, (Owatonna State Sch. 
Minn.) Comparison of the PPVT, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, and Stanford-Binet on educable retar- 
dates. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 
69(5), 712-715.— The intelligence of Կրնար. men- 
tally retarded children and adolescents was tested 
using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test ( PP VT), 
and the results compared with their Staníord-Bi 
and Wechsler-Bellevue IQ scores where available. 
The study was carried out on 238 students of both 
Sexes resident at the Owatonna State School, E 

8 to 21 yr. Medium relationships between the: 
PPVT, W-B, and S-B were obtained while other in- 
tercorrelations were substantial, PPVT mean 12. 
were found to be significantly higher than those of 
the W-B and S-B.— Author abstract. * 

12716. Churchill, Lindsey; & Dingman, H. 

F. Anxiety, physical attractiveness, and lik 

posi rs in mental retardates. California Mental — 
ealth Research 

stract, 


_ 12717. Cordier, Jean. Actualité d'une concep- ` 
tion "génétique" de l'anomalie sociale et — 
[The actuality of a “genetic” conception օք social 
and mental anomaly.] Hygiène Mentale, 1964, 53(6), 
205-215.—Review and discussion of the role of 
genetic factors in mental retardation. The conclusion 
is reached that fundamental biological sciences ought ` 
to help to circumscribe the mechanism of genetic 
transmission, medical sciences can combat physical 
inferiority, cultural isolation can be broken through 
by methods of information transmission, and intel- 
lectual inferiority limited by new techniques of preco- 
cious family education W. Meissner. 

12718. Day, Թ. W., & Miles, C. Ք. Familial 
Down’s me with undetected translocation. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3 
(1), 10-11.— Abstract. 1 


12719. Dexter, Robert; Jenke, Albert; Master- 
son, Vance, & Sanderson, R. . The mental | 
retardate with Severe somatic growth failure, a 
special group: Amino acid studies a pilot study. 
. Mental Health Research Digest, 1965. 
3(1), 28.— Abstract. y d 


1720. Dingman, Harvey F. Socko-behaviers! 
study center for mental 


Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 30— 
Abstract 

12721 . Clara L. Ball Thomas 8. Mels- 
tyre, Robe B. & Shotwell, Anna. < 


of sensory-motor uro en 


in 
behavior in 
Health. Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 


2722. Gerjuoy, Irma R. & Gerjuoy, H. 
stone բուրեց wal Research ; 


American Jour. 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), A- 
binary choices were elicited. without reinforcement 
irom adolescent retardates, normal children, and col- 
lege students either under instructions to 
randomly or instructions to respond with a 
pattern, There was a erence for A rather than 
B as the Ist response; t 
tions was above chance, however 
alternated less than the others. Although 
tions had no significant effects on retardate behavior, 


results imply that alternation above chance is due 
to something more preconcept 
nature of random sequences—Author abstract, 
12723. Gibson, D., & Pozonyi, J. (U. Alberta) 
Morphological and behavioral of 
chromosome M: in lism. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 801-804. 
—Trisomy and translocation subtypes of mongolism 


phological, psychiatrie and behavioral status. 
preliminary interpretations are for the . 
potency of the supernume fragment ; 
importance of further research into chromosome aber- 
rations for a better understanding of the genetic 
antecedents to — behavior; and 1 
into the planning management 
regimes dne on the 7 — status of a mon- 
goloid infant—Author Ի 
12724. Gorton, Chester E, & Hollis, John H. 
i Wie State Hosp., 2 — Cent, Kan.) 
esigning a cottage better program- 
ming End »--- for the severely retarded. 
Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(3), 16-21.—This report 
describes the architectural modifications of a cottage 
for severely retarded children, training = 
and behavioral changes. In addition, the results 
3 yr. of basic research with the group of children 
on the cottage have been summarized. The — 
encompassed the areas of motor a 
social dominance, and responses to social and non- 
social stimuli.—Journal abstract. MS uL 
12725. Griffiths, A. W., Rundle, E 3 
art, A. (St. Lawrence Hosp., Caterham, D 
Liver function and hepatitis in mongolism. i 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 
813.—An investigation was undertaken to compare 
liver function in institutionalized mongols with that 
of carefully matched mentally defective controls, and 
to decide whether viral hepatitis resulted in long- 
_term hepatic damage in mongols. Using a battery 
of biochemical tests no differences of liver function 
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oundly retarded 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6) 
772-789.—This paper presents Part II 


physical contact, etc., with the environment) had a 
high frequency, the self-directed responses (clasping, 
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stereotyped movements, etc.) occurred at a low fre- 
quency. The entire investigation was discussed with 
respect to: development and behavior, social behav- 
ior, behavior toward novel objects, stereotyped be- 
havior, emotion, play behavior, and vocal behavior. 
— Author abstract. 

12729. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Rote learning in retarded adults and 
normal children. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1965, 69(6), 828-834.—40 normal children 
and 40 retarded adults, approximately matched on 
mental age, were compared on formally equivalent 
serial and paired-associate (PA) learning tasks both 
under conditions which explicitly provided verbal 
mediators and under conditions which did not do so. 
Under all conditions the normal children were supe- 
rior to the retarded adults in learning ability. PA 
learning in both retarded and normal groups was 
markedly facilitated by the verbal mediation condi- 
tion, while serial learning showed no such facilitation 
from verbal mediation of the kind used in this ex- 
periment. 1է was suggested that serial learning 
ability predominantly reflects IQ more or less inde- 
pendently of MA, while PA learning is correlated 
with both IQ and MA, at least when the learning 
materials are of sufficient familiarity and meaning- 
fulness to arouse spontaneous mediational processes 
in the learners—Author abstract. 


12730. Johnson, Bette M. (U. Houston) Acqui- 
sition and extinction of an instrumental response 
in normal and mentally retarded children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 646.— Abstract. 


12731. Kaufman, M. E. & Peterson, W. M. 
(U. Wisconsin Med. Sch.) Acquisition of a con- 
ditional discrimination learning-set by normal 
and mentally retarded children. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 865-870.—4 re- 
tarded children (IQ 50-75) and 6 normals were 
presented with 96, 6 trial conditional discrimination 
problems. The criterion was 90% correct trial 2 
Tesponses over a block of 48 problems. Normals 
were significantly superior to retardates in the estab- 
lishment of a conditional learning-set. 5 of 6 nor- 
mals and no retardates reached criterion within the 
Ist block of problems. After 96 problems, the 6th 
normal and 2 retardates were at criterion. Retarded 
Ss made a significantly higher percentage of stimu- 
lus-perseveration errors than normals. Group differ- 
ences on percentage of response-shift errors were 
nonsignificant. Prior to this experiment, Ss were 
tested on the formation of a discrimination-reversal 
learning-set and differences between groups were 
also found to be nonsignificant—Author abstract. 


12732. Kihara, Hayato, & Wright, Stanley W. 
Metabolic disorders in mentally deficient children. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(1), 31.— Abstract. 


12733, Kihara, Hayato; Wright, Stanley W., 
& Day, Robert W. Metabolic disorders in men. 
tally deficient children. California Mental Health 
Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 29.— Abstract. 


12734. Koch, Richard; Graliker, Betty; Bron- 
ston, William, & Fishler, Karol. (Children’s Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Mental retardation in early 
childhood. American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 1965, 109(3), 243-251- 143 retarded children 
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were examined from infancy for several years from 
physical, psychological, and social standpoints. The 
importance of medical attention and casework sery- 
ices is stressed in infancy, whereas psychological 
management, along with other specialized profes. 
sional techniques, is more important later.—4. B. 
Warren. 

12735. Kurtz, Richard A. (Nebraska Psychi- 
atric Inst, Omaha) Comparative evaluations of 
suspected retardates. American Journal of Dis- 
eases of Children, 1965, 109(1), 58-65.—Estimates 
of the developmental level of 106 to 170 children 
examined at a mental retardation clinic were made 
by a pediatrician, psychologists, speech pathologists, 
and parents. Correlations indicated high agreement 
among all measures, correlations among professionals 
ranging from 0.749 to 0.863 and between arents 
and professionals from 0.634 to 0.776.—A. B. Barren. 

12736. Labzoffsky, Վ. Ճ. et al. (360 Christie 
St, Toronto) Survey of toxoplasmosis among 
mentally retarded children. Canadian Medical As- 
sociation Journal, 1965, 92(9), 1026.—Of 345 men- 
tally retarded donors nine gave positive skin reaction, 
15 possessed complement fixing antibodies, 21 im- 
munofluorescent antibodies, and 45 dye test anti- 
bodies of T gondii. The incidence of antibodies to 
T gondii in the mentally retarded group was ap- 
proximately the same as in the normal control group 
of the same age and less than in the group of sus- 
pected toxoplasmosis cases. It is concluded that in 
the group studied toxoplasmosis played little or no 
role as a predisposing factor in congenital mental 
deficiency —JAMA. 

12737. Lobrot, M. La confiance-en-soi chez 
les débiles mentaux. [Self confidence among men- 
tal defectives.] Enfance, 1964, No. 4-5, 303-316.— 
3 groups of 12 children each, ages 11-13, having IQ's 
of 55-65, 65-70, and 84-122 were given 2 tasks, 
bead stringing and ring tossing, and asked to set 
levels of aspiration or "levels of expectation." The 
results for the 2 tasks were quite different. "We 
come . . . to this very paradoxical conclusion that 
the defectives in a test where they are not very 
inferior to the normals and where they make con- 
siderable progress, have a pessimistic level of ex- 
pectation, while on a task where they are clearly 
inferior to the normals, have a "level of expectation" 
that is much more optimistic than that of the nor- 
mals."—$. Տ. Marzoif. 

12738. Lu, Elsie G. Effects of early perceptual 
experience on later colorform preference and dis- 
DEN her in mental retardates. Cali- 
orma Mental Health Research Di 4, 2(4), 
27/ Abstract. GE, 200 

12739. MacAndrew, Craig, & Edgerton, Robert 
B. (U. California, Los Angeles) IQ and the 
Social competence of the profoundly retarded. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 
2(4), 11-12.— Abstract. 

12740. McIntire, Matilda S., Menolascino, F. J., 
& Wiley, J. H. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst., 602 
S. 44th Ave., Omaha 5, Nebr.) Mongolism: Some 
clinical aspects. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1965, 69(6), 794-800.— This is a review of 
85 mongoloids seen over 5 years at the Nebraska 

Sychiatric Institute. 34 of the sample were evalu-. 
ated before their 2nd birthday. 18% of the cases 
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for whom birth weight data were available weighed 
less than 5% lbs., double the national rate for pre- 
maturity. There was a bi-modal distribution of 
mother’s age at the birth of the mongoloid child. 
Pregnancy, labor and delivery complications were 
reported in almost 16 of the cases. 7% were breech 
deliveries. All cases were mentally retarded. The 
most frequent type was moderate, Most frequently 
mentioned characteristics were: generalized hypo- 
tonia (all but 2 cases); psychiatric disorders, 11 
cases; abnormal EEG, 8 cases; hearing loss, 5 cases. 
Author abstract. 

12741. Menolascino, Frank J. (U. Nebraska) 
Psychiatric aspects of mongolism. American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 653-660.— 
The reported frequencies and types of psychiatric 
problems in mongoloid children has eventuated in 
the general impression that the mongoloid child is 
the “prince charming” of the mentally retarded popu- 
lation. 11 out of a total of 86 mongoloid children 
examined by a full clinical team on an outpatient 
basis—were deemed to be emotionally disturbed. The 
clinical and family parameters of these emotionally 
disturbed mongoloid children are reviewed. Thor- 
ough psychiatric evaluation of larger groups of 
mongoloid children may prove the “prince charming” 
characterization to be truly a fairy tale description. 
Author abstract. 


12742. Mercer, Jane R. Perspectives for under- 
standing persons labelled retardates. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 13-14. 
Abstract. 


12743. Nakamura, Hiromu. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) An inquiry into systematic dif- 
ferences in the abilities of institutionalized adult 
mongoloids. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1965, 69(5), 661-665.--Ճ comparison was 
made on the Stanford-Binet (L) between 64 insti- 
tutionalized adult mongoloids and a group of insti- 
tutionalized “undifferentiated” retardates matched for 
age, sex, and IQ to determine presence of any 
systematic differences in mental abilities. As well 
as individual items, a “memory” scale and a “non- 
verbal or less-verbal” scale composed of items pooled 
together (after Merrill) were subjected to a test 
of the null hypothesis by the method of correlated 
proportions, using phi coefficients. Significant dif- 
ferences were found on only four items, with the 
preponderance of items suggesting support to the 
retention of the null hypothesis concerning systematic 
differences between the mental abilities of the 2 
groups.—Author abstract. 


12744, Orlando, Robert. (U. Minnesota ) Shap- 
ing multiple schedule performances in retardates: 
Establishment of baselines by systematic and spe- 
cial procedures. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 135-153.—Analysis of cases 
in which a systematic procedure for establishment of 
. multiple schedule baseline performances failed to 
Shape the desired terminal behavior suggested that 
some parts of the procedure were inadequate. Modi- 
fications were made to correct for specific defects 
noted in demonstration, rate evaluation, rate strength- 
ening, and establishment of stimulus control phases. 
Data are shown for 2 typical Ss who successfully 
completed the modified procedure and exhibited satis- 
factory baseline performances on mult VR 25 'ext. 
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The modified systematic procedure was not success- 
ful with all institutionalized retardates. Failures 
appeared to be due to inadequacy of candy as a rein- 
forcer. The results suggest that complex perform- 
ances may effectively be established with systematic 
shaping procedures, but reinforcer effectiveness dif- 
ferences in some mentally retarded Ss require use of 
special procedures or conditions.—Journal abstract. 

12745, Pacella, Michael J. (Lynchburg Guid- 
ance Cent, Ft. Lee, Va) The performance of 
brain damaged mental retardates on successive 
trials of the Bender-Gestalt. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 723-728.—Previous 
studies employing the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 
Test in evaluating differences between organic and 
nonorganic mental retardates have produced incon- 
sistent results. This has led to some speculation that 
the Bender technique is unreliable for assessing brain 
damage in cases of mental retardation. This study 
applied a modified version of the Bender-Gestalt, 
allowing for 3 successive repetitions, the hypothesis 
being that significant differences would exist on the 
3rd trial though not on the Ist. Ss consisted of 22 
organic and 22 nonorganic hospitalized mental re- 
tardates. While organic and nonorganic Ss did not 
differ on the initial trial, they did in fact differ on 
the 3rd trial at the .01 level of confidence.—Author 
abstract. 


12746. Peck, յ. R, & Stephens, W. B. (U. 
Texas) Marriage of young adult male retardates. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 
818-827.— This study investigated 5 married men- 
tally retarded fathers who were part of a larger 
sample of 125 retarded males studied for measure- 
ment of after-training success. Because of the small 
size of the sample no attempt was made to utilize 
statistical techniques. 4 of the 5 individuals were 
judged to be unsuccessful in the role of fatherhood, 
based upon the criteria of success used in Peck's 
and Stephen's original study. The findings agreed 
with other authors and indicated that major respon- 
sibility for the progeny of young adult male retardates 
usually becomes the responsibility of someone other 
than the retarded father—Author abstract. 


12747. Potter. ԷԼ W. Some considerations of 
the causative role of narcissism in mental retarda- 
tion. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 627-633. 
--ՃԱ mental retardates have depressed intellectual 
functioning. When the ego is forced to acknowledge 
its weakness in coping with intrapersonal or extra- 
personal confrontation, anxiety is set off and a re- 
treat in the narcissistic direction ensues. Chronic 
virulent anxiety may vitiate or distort perception, 
constrict conceptualization, encourage narcissistic 
orientation, promote social ineffectiveness, and im- 
pair interpersonal relations. Psychogenic origin of 
mental retardation is not a rarity. Searching psychi- 
atric studies of retarded children should be pursued 
just as vigorously as studies of inborn errors of 
metabolism.—D. Prager. 


12748. Rajalakshmi, R., & Jeeves, M. A. Com- 
parative performance of normals and retardates 
of the same mental age on certain psychological 
tasks. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106 (1), 
39-43.—A series of comparative studies of groups 
of normal and retarded children using a variety of 
perceptual-motor tasks is reported. The results give 
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compared with a group oí 
normals matched for mental age there is a marked 
differential backwardness of the retardates in tasks 
in which perceptual speed is a major factor, but this 


difference aus ech in tasks in which motor factors 
predominate—Author abstract, 


God of 22 mentally 
to 37-6.—S. A. Walters. 


12750. Roos, Philip. Development of an inten- 
sive habit-training unit at Austin State School. 
Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(3), 12-15—A special- 
ized Training Unit for development of self-help skills 
in severely retarded children is described in this 

. Details of the training procedure are out- 
ined. The Unit is used for training attendants and 
for developing novel procedures and Esseg as 
well as for conditioning the children. The impor- 
tance of integrating such a project into the institu- 
tion and gives specific examples and suggestions for 
achieving this goal is stressed—Journal abstract. 

12751. Roos, P., Albers, R. (Austin State 
Sch., Tex.) Performance of retardates and nor- 

on a measure of temporal orientation. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 
835-838.—The temporal orientation of educable re- 
tardates was compared with the temporal orientation 
of normals by comparing their performance on a 
new paper-and-pencil test, the Time Reference In- 
ventory. The results lend support to the hypothesis 
that long-range incentives are relatively unsuccessful 
in motivating retardates. The retardates differed 
from normals in having shorter future extension and 
longer past extension. They perceived the past in 
& more negatively toned manner, and pleasant ex- 
periences were more often connected to the present. 
—Author abstract, 


12732. Rosen, Marvin; Kivitz, Marvin, & 
Rosen, Bonnie Տ. (Elwyn Sch., Pa.) Uni-modal 
and cross-modal "coding" in mentally re- 


tarded. American Journal of Mental Deficienc I 
1965, 69(5), 716-722.—The accuracy ee 
a group of “educable” retarded adolescents could 
imitate a Morse Code signal was studied as a func- 
tion of 3 input modalities and 3 modes of response, 
Equivalent lists of code signals were administered as 
either auditory, motor, or verbal input which Ss 
imitated by tapping, verbalization, and tapping with 
auditory feedback. Uni-modal conditions were su- 
perior to cross-modal arrangements only in the verbal 
input-verbal output situation. Both uni-modal and 
cross-modal effects appear limited by specific modali- 
ge and type օք coding behavior involved.—Author 
abstract. 


12753. Rundle, A. T., & Sylvester, P. E. (St. 
Lawrence's Hosp., Caterham, Surrey, England) 
Endocrinological aspects of mental d ciency: 
IV. Growth and development of young females. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 
635-644.—The standing and sitting heights, biacro- 
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mial diameter and bi-iliac widths, pubic hair 
breast development were measured on 104 
mentally defective patients aged 7 to 20 yr. 
age was assessed on 36 of these, and a probit analy- 
515 was carried out on 156 cases to obtain a mean age 
of menarche, A generalized delay in onset of matu- 
ration of 1 to 2 yr. was noted together with a normal 
skeletal development. At all ages 7 to 20, the sample 
was found to be “small for age” in all 4 linear 
measurements but a normal rate of growth was estab- 
lished.—Author summary. 

12754. Scheer, Ralph M., & Sharpe, Willie M. 
(Ft. Wayne State School, Ind.) Group work as a 
treatment. Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(3), 23-25, 
—The institutional retardate is plagued by many 
social-emotional problems. Frequently the area of 
interpersonal relationships and group interaction is 
overlooked or minimized in therapeutic efforts, 
paper attempts to look at what the social group 
worker in particular and the institution in ք | 
can do to foster social-adaptive skills. The 
group work program serves to help patients 
themselves and others toward social readjustment 
through decision making, handling conflicts, assum- 
ing leadership, and planning activities—Journal ab- 
stract. 

12755. Seybold, F. Ք., & Pedrini, D. T. The 


relation between Wechsler-Bellevue subtests and 
academic achievement using institutionalized re- 


tardates. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 635- 


649.—2 major requisites for achievement proficiency ` 


are ability to think abstractly and ability to concen- 
trate and memorize. The W-B Scales appear rela- 
tively adequate for use with borderline individuals 
but relatively inadequate for use with retardates. 
"The writers borderline group could have been well 


differentiated from the retarded group by considering 


Similarities and Block Design.” 


Although the Jas- 
tak WRAT lends itself readily 


to research with 


above-average, average, and subaverage persons, it 


needs to be restandardized.—D. Prager. 
12756. Silverstein, Arthur B. The development 


of visual perception in the mentally retarded. ` 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, ` 


2(4), 27-28.— Abstract. 
12757. Spitz, Herman H. 
& Res. Cent, Bordentown, N. J.) The effect of a 
single monocular depth cue deficit on retarda 
perception of the rotating cube illusion. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 703- 
711—High grade retardates were compared with 
equal CA normals on the illusion of direction change 
of a rotating 3-D cube. 
cantly more illusory cube reversals than did normals. 
2 subsequent experiments used stationary, overlap- 
ping outline squares to test the assumption that 
retardates reported more 
because of an ability to pick up the depth cue of 


(Johnstone Training 


overlap. Retardates made many more errors on both 1 
experiments with overlapping squares, and also 
Showed a significant, positive correlation between 
these errors and number of cube reversals, lending 


confirmation to the above assumption —Author ab- 


stract. j 
12758. Spivack, G., & Spotts, J. (Devereux 
Found. Inst. Res. & Training, Devon, Pa.) The 


Devereux Child Behavior Scale: Symptom be- Ց š 
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cube reversals primarily 


Retardates reported signifi- 
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haviors in latency age children. Americon Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(6), 839-853.—121 


analyzed and 20 interpretable first-order factors 
emerged, along with 6 second-order factors. The 
relationship between first-order factor scores and IQ, 
age and sex were assessed, as well as the relation- 
ship between the present factors and factors that 
emerged in a previous similar analysis. The possible 
meaning of the 6 second-order factors is discussed. 
—Author abstract, 

12759. Terada, de 2 Res. Inst. Edu- 
cation, Japan) study of the development of 
learning gains of mentally retarded children. 
Tohoku Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 
1(2), 89-100.—916 retarded girls and boys, CA from 
6-15, MA from 3-11 yr. were employed as a cross- 
sectional study. Growth was measured by scores 
from a 110 item rating scale. The scale embraces 
9 areas: Care of Self (“He can put on his clothes 
and take them off handily”); Social Response (“He 
can study quietly") ; ression Activities ("He 
draws pictures easily and happily") ; Care of Health 
("He can take a rest, when tired"); Physical Be- 
havior ("He can swim"); Working Attitude (“He 
can stop work instantly") ; Working Skills ("He can 
set fire to paper, gas, coal or the like”); Lan- 
guage ("He can read all the Japanese phonetic 
alphabet"); and Number (“He can understand a 
simple graph"). Means and standard deviations for 
each area were analyzed by MA, CA, and IQ. 
Younger children learn faster than older children, 
and "In cases where the IQ is under 44, there seems 
to be little possibility of development in learning 
except for some personal learning and some habit 
training."—J. G. Cooper. 

12760. Thormahlen, Paul V.  On-the-ward 
training of trainable mentally ed children. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1964, 
2(4), 12-13.—Abstract. 


12761. Wellen, J. G. M., & Steegmans, J. V. M. 
(Wilhelminapark 26, Utrecht, Netherlands) Mental 
retardation and its welfare: A survey of the pro- 
vision in the Netherlands. Utrecht: Catholic Nat. 
Mental Health Bureau, 1965, 36 p.—Discusses the 
term mental retardation, the causes, research, e- 
vention, and summarizes the existing facilities. - 
perts unanimously stress the guidance of the mentally 
retarded child by the parents, “who should be coun- 
seled expertly and made to accept the fact of having 
a mentally retarded child.—J. 4. Lücker. 


12762. Winters, John J. (Johnstone Training & 
Res. Cent., Bordentown, N. J.) Gamma movement: 
A comparison of no and retardates. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 697- 
702.—College students and adolescent retardates were 
compared with respect to their ability to perceive 
gamma movement. Gamma movement was demon- 
strated when 2 tachistoscopically-presented outline 
circles were compared in size and the more briefly 
exposed circle was judged to be the larger when its 
size was objectively smaller or was judged to be the 
larger significantly more often than chance when its 
size was the same. Normals perceived gamma sig- 
nificantly more often than retardates; males per- 
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significantly more often than 
females. support previous studies which 
found differences between certain perceptual proc- 
esses of normals and retardates—Author abstract. 
12763. , Edward. (Yale U.) Rigidity and 
social effects in the performance 
of institutionalized and noninstitutionalized nor- 
mal and retarded children. urn of Personality, 
1963, 31(2), 258-269,—64 normal and 64 retarded 
having comparable MA's were used; % of each 
group lived at home, !4 in an institution. The Ss 
played a simple satiation game under either a non- 


or support condition. Significant differences 
my ad^ of time played were found as a function 
of institutionalization and reinforcement condition. 
Noninstitutionalized retardates played as long in both 
reinforcement conditions, while noninstitutionalized 
normals played under support. The duration 
measure was signi y related to rate measures 
in the noninstitutionalized Ss only.—G. 7. Lodge. 
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12764. James H. (Northwestern Ս.) 
in ial Problems, 
~297.—Describes the order of events 


and philosophy is one of exploita- 
tion of clients by whatever means necessary, and a 
definition as intelligent, self-interested 
and basically Interpersonal techniques con- 
sist of "pitches," tel conversations, 


niques are 
revolves around fellatio and some encouragement not 
to experience orgasm. While there is a rather well 
defined apprenticeship period, it is necessitated by 
the rather than the complexity of the occu- 
pation. The intent of training is the development of 
an adequate clientele. Prostitution itself, at least at 
the call girl level, seems to be technically a low-level 


skill—S. L. Warren. 

12765. Karson, S. factor correlates of 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 2102, 16-18. 
—Older and younger samples 8 conduct 
problem boys and 63 ESA roblem boys were 
compared on the basis of the Children’s Personality 
Questionnaire (CPQ) or the High School Person- 
ality Questionnaire. Conduct problem Ss were more 
aggressive, critical, intelligent, excitable, dominant, 
assertive, tough-minded, and anxious than the per- 
sonality problem Ss.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Alcoholism 


12766. Bolman, W. M. (159 Kent Տե, Brook- 
line, Mass.) Abstinence vs permissiveness in the 
psychotherapy of alcoholism. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 12(5), 456-463.—To clarify the 
importance of abstinence, a retrospective study of 
drinking patterns in 14 patients from a larger popu- 
lation was compared with estimates of their clinical 
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improvement. Although results favored abstinence, 
it was clear that other variables were involved. The 
relevant literature is reviewed, and an attempt is 
made to account for the marked differences. A logi- 
cal model is proposed to represent the relationships 
between abstinence, drinking, and clinical improve- 
ment in order to help integrate the extant literature 
and to guide further studies. (23 ref.) —/4M A. 

12767. Deniker, P., de Saugy, D., & Ropert, M. 
The alcoholic and his wife. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 5(6), 374-381.—50 psychiatric alco- 
holics (PA) and their wives plus 50 digestive alco- 
holics and their wives were compared with 100 
nonalcoholics and their wives. The DA couple ap- 
pears more normal than the PA couple. Most of the 
character traits of alcoholic couples have little speci- 
ficity and can be observed in neurotic couples. The 
most frequent marital problems arise from the domi- 
nant position assumed by the rigid and almost frigid 
wife whereas the husband lacks the stamina to assert 
himselí, The wife of a PA unconsciously maintains 
her husband's alcoholism so that she must also be 
treated. However the wife of a DA can frequently 
help her husband recover when adequately informed 
by the physician. Although an alcoholic's wife is 
not always an innocent victim, she suffers and there- 
fore needs help.—D. Prager. 


12768. Karp, Stephen A., Poster, Dorothy Շ., 
& Goodman, Alan. (State Մ. New York) Dif- 
ferentiation in alcoholic women. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1963, 31(3), 386-393.—24 alcoholic women 
were matched with nonalcoholic controls and com- 
pared as to level of differentiation of psychological 
structure. Each S was given the Figure Drawing 
Test along with 3 tests of field dependence: the 
body-adjustment test, rod-and-frame test, and em- 
bedded-figures test. It was predicted that the alco- 
holic women would display greater field dependence 
and less articulated body concepts. Both predictions 
were confirmed. “The relatively marked field-de- 
pendent performance of alcoholic in contrast to 
nonalcoholic women was found comparable to that 
jj scone in contrast to nonalcoholic men."—G. q 

odge. 


12769. Moroz, Ք., & Rechter, E. Management 
of patients with impending and full-blown de- 
lirium tremens. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 38(4), 
619-625.—Proper sedation is the most important 
factor in the treatment of delirium tremens. The 
phenothiazines and diazepoxide are preferred to 
paraldehyde and the barbiturates. The correction of 
electrolyte imbalance is imperative. Overhydration 
should be guarded against lest congestive heart 
failure develop. Magnesium and mysoline are recom- 
mended in selected cases to prevent convulsions. The 
speculative basis for the use of anabolic agents and 
cobolamine is discussed. ACTH is indicated. 
Prager. ; 

12770. Roos, P., & Albers, R. (U. Texas) Per- 
formance of alcoholics and normals on a measure 
of temporal orientation. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(1), 34-36—35 alcoholics were 
compared with 27 normals on the Time Reference 
Inventory to investigate temporal orientation of the 
alcoholic. Normals displayed significantly greater 
future extension but no significant difference between 
the groups was noted for past extension, Increasing 
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age was found significantly related to past extension. 
Alcoholics selected more positive items as referring 
to the past, fewer positive items, more negative items, 
and fewer neutral items with regard to present 
orientation. The findings supported the view that 
alcoholics are concerned primarily with short-range 
gratification and have difficulty with long-range 
goals.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

12771. Smart, R. G. (Alcoholism & Drug Ad- 
diction Res. Found., Toronto, Canada) The rela- 
tionships between intellectual deterioration, extra- 
version and neuroticism among chronic alcoholics, 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 27-29.— 
150 chronic alcoholics were given the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory and the WAIS. An intellec- 
tually deteriorated group displayed significantly 
higher extraversion scores than did an undeteriorated 
group. No differences for neuroticism were noted.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

12772. Smith, Colin M. (University Hosp., Sas- 
katoon, Canada) Family size in alcoholism. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 230. 

12773. Sugerman, A. A., Reilly, D., & Albahary, 
R. S. (Box 1000, Princeton) Social competence 
and the essential-reactive distinction in aicohol- 
ism. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(6), 
552-556.— The essential-reactive distinction in alco- 
holism was compared to the process-reactive distinc- 
tion in schizophrenia. The hypothesis tested was 
that essential alcoholics should show 1655 social 
competence than reactive alcoholics. The Ss were 
118 recently admitted male alcoholics. The scores 
on Zigler and Phillips’ Social Competence Scale were 
correlated with the scores on Rudie and McGaugh- 
ran's measure of essential-reactive alcoholism; the 
resulting r of .45 (p Հ.001) supported the hypothe- 
Sis and was greater than could be accounted for on 
the basis of overlapping items. (29 ref.) —/ AMA. 

12774. Zvolsky, P. The outlook for therapeutic 
success in alcoholics; correlation to age. Česko- 
slovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(5), 321—323. 


Sex Deviation 


12775. De Filippis, Anna Maria Trucco. As- 
petti del reato sessuale nell'etá minorile. [Aspects 
of sexual crimes in minors.] Difesa Sociale, 1964, 
43 (4), 253-262.—Sexual offenses suggest the canali- 
zation of impulses which are peculiar to the setting 
of the offense and the age and stage of development 
in the offender.—L. L’ Abate. 


12776. Fraga, Roberto. (Children’s Hosp. As- 
torga, Havana, Cuba) Conflictos de identificacion 
psicosexual Transvestismo. Tendencias feminoi- 
des en los varones. Revision de 100 casos. [Con- 
flicts of psychosexual identification and transvestism : 

00 case histories.] Revista Cubana de Pediatria, 
1964, 36(5), 607-621.— Case histories of 100 male 
children suffering from transvestism show the differ- 
entiation between such cases and those of homo- 
sexuality. Emphasis is placed upon the difficulties 
posed by the father image, due to the absence, weak- 
ness, indifference or cruelty shown by this image 
in the psychodynamics of this type of sexual conflict. 
Drawings showing the human figure (Machover) or 
of animals because of symbolism (Levy & Levy) 
are presented. The cooperation of the father or of 
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a person representing a father image is considered 
indispensible for therapeutic purposes. (French & 
Spanish summaries)—English summary. 

12777. Freund, Kurt. Homosexuality in man. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: SZdN, 1962. 274 p. 

12778. Houston, L. N. (Highfields Residential 
Group Cent., Hopewell, N. J.) Vocational interest 
patterns of institutionalized youthful offenders 
as measured by a nonverbal inventory. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 213-214.—To in- 
vestigate the possibility of determining homosexuality 
by means of a picture inventory of vocational interest, 
80 incarcerated youthful offender Ss with overt 
indication of passive homosexual behavior were com- 
pared with a control sample of 110 offenders with no 
indication of homosexuality on the California Picture 
Interest Inventory, the California Capacity Question- 
naire, and human figure drawings. The homosexual 
Ss tended to draw the female as the first figure, had 
IQ scores significantly lower than the non-homo- 
sexuals, and had higher scores օո interpersonal, 
business, verbal, and time perspective scales and 
lower sores on natural, mechanical, and scientific 
scales than the non-homosexual Ss.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12779. Kaplan, D. M. Homosexuality and 
American theatre: A psychoanalytic comment. 
Tulane Drama Review, 1965, 9(3), 25-55.—Per- 
forming artists-dancers and actors share a common 
personality characteristic with each other. In the 
actor’s personality make-up there is an unstable 
identification experience which the actor exploits as 
an opportunity rather than complains of an obstacle; 
that is, the derivatives of a pathogenic experience 
are perceived by the actor as assets rather than symp- 
toms. The homosexual rebels against the authority 
that he has failed to internalize and in doing so, a 
great deal of guilt is precipitated. The actor, on the 
other hand perpetrates the illusion of a committed 
identity in the execution of a role and thus is free 
of guilt and free to indulge the perversity his actually 
weak identity has not transformed. Nothing is so 
disastrous to the actor as personal power because he 
then sets up some false “self-image” to become some- 
one to everyone and no one to himself.—S. F. Cordell. 

12780. Nedoma, K. Homosexual prostitution 
in adolescents. Československá Psychiatrie, 1962, 
58(5), 312-314. 


12781. Nedoma, Karel, & Mellan, Jiří. On some 
special features of the psychiatric and sexologic 
appraisal of sexual delinquents. Soudní Lékařství, 
1962, 7(5), 74-77. 


12782. Sauer, Josef; Simek, J. Sedivec, V. 
Dvořáková, M., & Jerie, J. A criminal case of 
sexual abuse of an infant of 1 month of age. 
Soudní Lekařství, 1962, 7(8), 116-118.—Injury of 
the external sex-organ was detected. The infant 
was abused by a 29-yr-old forest worker, a poly- 
morphous psychopath, who had previously been 
sentenced for sexual abuse of a 14-yr-old girl. This 
case is most likely the youngest victim of sexual 
abuse described in literature. CML. 


Drug Addiction 
12783. Cherkas, Marshall S. (Los Angeles 
County Dept. Mental Health, Calif.) Synanon 
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foundation: A radical approach to the problem of 
addiction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
121(11), 1065-1068.— The method of operation and 
results achieved by the Synanon Foundation are 
reported on a total of 844 admissions of drug addicts 
from September 1, 1958 to April 1, 1964.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


12784. Easton, Karl (Dept. Welfare, NYC) 
Clinical studies on the pathogenesis and person- 
ality structure of male narcotic addicts. Journal of 
the Hillside Hospital, 1965, 14(1-2), 36-53.—A 
cross-sectional interview study of a male narcotic 
addict hospital population in New York City sub- 
stantiated the following: (1) It occurs in seriously 
emotionally disturbed persons. (2) Although some 
generalizations are legitimate, each addiction is 
unique. (3) "The striking intrafamilial situation 
is the consistent absence of adequate father figures.” 
(4) Initial experimentation with heroin is a social 
phenomenon through the medium of friends and not 
through “pushers.” It is preceded by a long his- 
torical development of behavioral, social, school, 
interpersonal and other problems. (5) Criminal 
identification hastens following the beginning estab- 
lishment of the addiction process. Societies’ punitive 
attitudes furthers addict-criminal identification and 
self-image.—J. Siller. 


12785. Levine, Esther E. (New York U.) An 
experimental investigation of the role of disrup- 
tive stress reactions in narcotic addicts. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 630.—Abstract. 

12786. Retterstol, N., & Sund, A. (U. Oslo, 
Norway) Drug addiction and habituation. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40 Suppl. 179, 120 
p.—An investigation with personal follow-up of 122 
drug addicted and habituated patients previously 
treated in a psychiatric clinical department. (5 p. 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


12787. Cerny, Ludék, & Cerná, Marie. Depres- 
sive syndrome in children and adolescents with 
regard to suicidal tendencies. Československá Psy- 
chiatrie, 1962, 58(3), 162-168.—Stress is laid on the 
diagnostic difficulties in depressive syndromes and 
suicidal acts in children and adolescents. Out of a 
group of 100 patients who had attempted suicide a 
depressive syndrome was found in 47% a reactive 
depression in 30% of which 13% were combined 
with rather marked psychopathic features. Further 
13% of cases were short-term depressive states in 
sensitive individuals—CML. 

12788. Dytrych, Z. Haas, L., & Semotán, J. 
Problems of the suicide. Praktický Lékař, 1962, 
42(3), 126-130. 


12789. Fiseravá, Jaroslav, & Káš, Svatopluk. 
Suicidal attempts by meprobamate intoxication. 
Praktický Lékař, 1962, 42(17), 751-753. 


12790. Giddens, Anthony. The suicide problem 
in French sociology. British Journal of Sociology, 
1965, 16(1), 3-18.— Describes the origins and course 
of a controversy in French sociology on what con- 
tributions sociology can make to the analysis of 
suicide, examines critically certain issues arising out 
of the controversy, offers some suggestions concern- 
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ing the direction which research into suicide should 
take in the future. (75 ref.)—J. A. Lücker. 

12791. Hattem, Jack V. (U. Houston) Precipi- 
tating role of discordant interpersonal relation- 
ships in suicidal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1335-1336.— Abstract. 

12792. Nádvorník, František, & Šulcová, Marta. 
Suicide by a nicotinic insecticide. Praktický Lékař, 
1962, 42(17), 754-755. 

12793. Robinson, G. Wilse. (Neurological Hosp., 
Kansas City, Mo.) A study of political assassina- 
tions. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121 
(11), 1060-1064.—A review of political assassina- 
tions is interpreted in terms of the assassin’s reaction 
to the head of the government as a symbol of the 
authority that the assassin resents.— V. H. Pronko. 


12794. Shneidman, Edwin S., Farberow, Nor- 
man L., & Litman, Robert Թ. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Comprehensive suicide prevention pro- 
gram. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(1), 37.—Abstract. 


12795. Sutter, J. M., Luccioni, H., & Scotto, 
J. C. Suicide et carence d’autorité. [Suicide and 
the lack of authority.] Hygiéne Mentale, 1964, 53(6), 
197-204.—Suicide is regarded as a "syndrome of 
lack of authority," in the majority of adolescents. 
Paternal absence, familial dissociation, lack of con- 
tinuity and cohesion in the family, moral indigence, 
are aspects of the problem, but lack of parental 
authority especially seems to be the most important. 
. W. Meissner. 


12796. Teele, James E. (Harvard U.) Sui- 
cidal behavior, assaultiveness, and socialization 
principles. Social Forces, 1965, 43(4), 510-518.— 
Within a population of former mental patients, those 
who were suicidal at the time of last admission to 
a mental hospital were compared with those who 
were assaultive on a variety of social and person- 
ality variables. Some of the independent variables 
were the characteristics of the relatives of patients, 
Support was found for the hypothesis that normative 
orientation would differentiate suicidal and assaultive 
patients.—Journal abstract, 


12797. Teicher, Joseph D., Jacobs, Jerry; Mar- 
golin, N. Leonel; Walker, Marilee, TE Katz, 
Donna. (U. „Southern California) Factors in 
adolescent suicide attempts. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 38.— Abstract. 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


12798. Brucher Encina, Թ. Enfance et jeunesse 
antisociales au Chili. [Antisocial infancy and 
youth in Chile] Hygiène Mentale, 1964, 53(6), 
216-220.—Statistical survey of conditions associated 
with delinquency in Chile. Family disorganization, 
low socio-economic level, low level of parental edu- 
cation, repressed emotional life, anxiety, and poor 
capacity for social adaptation were among the socio- 
logical and psychological factors involved. Only 4% 
were found to involve epilepsy or organic syndromes, 
M. W. Meissner. 


12799, Carey, James T. (U. California) Study 
of the community context of delinquent behavior. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(1), 34.—Abstract. 
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12800. Chapman, Ivan. (U. Missouri) A com- 
parative study of delinquents and nondelinquents 
in Springfield, Missouri. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1377.— Abstract. 


12801. Clayson, Merrill D. e Ս.) 
Therapeutic progress in terms of semantic varia- 
bility. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 623-- 
Abstract. 


12802. Cumming, Elaine; Cumming, Ian, & 
Edell, Laura. (Mental Health Res. Unit, Syracuse, 
Y.) Policeman as philosopher, guide, and 
friend. Social Problems, 1965, 12(3), 276-286.— 
4th report designed to throw light upon the division 
of labor among social agents whose central role is 
to maintain social integration by controlling deviant 
behavior. It is assumed that, since it is difficult to 
exercise both support and control simultaneously, 
agents tend to specialize. However, while specializ- 
ing in 1 aspect, the other must of necessity also be 
part of his repertoire, conflict being avoided by 
keeping the “contradictory” side of a role latent, 
By definition and law, the policeman’s overt role is 
explicitly concerned with control, and only latently 
with support. Of 801 requests for help at a police 
complaint desk more than 16 involved some {orm of 
support for personal or interpersonal probleme, This 
situation is attributed to the fact that, whi! other 
agents in the community are professionally charged 
with the supportive task, because of the conditions of 
police work, these agents cannot be mobilized when 
needed.. L. Warren. 


12803. DeVos, George A. (U. California) Com- 
parative research on delinquency. California Men- 
tal Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 34.—4b- 
stract. 


12804. Elliott, Delbert; Wendling, Aubrey, & 
Voss, Harlan. (San Diego State Coll)  Delin- 
quency, dropout and the social milieu of the 
school California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(1), 34-35.— Abstract. 


12805. Erickson, Maynard L., & Empey, Lar- 
mar T. (Brigham Young U.) Class position, 
peers and delinquency. Sociology & Social Re- 
search, 1965, 49(3), 268-282.— This paper uses self- 
reported rather than official data on delinquency to 
examine theory regarding the relation of class, de- 
linquent associates, and peer expectations to law- 
breaking. Social class seemed to be the least im- 
portant of the 3 variables. Delinquent associates 
and commitment to peer expectations proved to be 
far more predictive of delinquent behavior. The 
only significant class difference was due to upper- 
class respondents who were significantly less inclined 
to violate the law or be committed to peer relation- 
Ships.—Journal abstract. 


12806. Glueck, Sheldon. (Harvard U.) Project 
for fundamental criminologic research in Puerto 
Rico. Community Mental Health J ournal, 1965, 
1(1), 5-13.—Beginning with a discussion of major 
American approaches to research into the etiology 
of delinquency, the author criticizes certain unilateral 
theories, He describes the main features of Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency, a major work by his wife 
and himself, and summarizes its chief findings. These 
demonstrate the great variety of etiologic patterns 
and the childhood roots of typical delinquency. The 
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author calls for a Comparative Criminology, point- 
ing out that only through replication of a basic 
research in regions and cultures differing from those 
in which the original investigation was made can 
there be hope of turning Criminol into something 
approaching a true science. He then discusses the 
Glueck Social Prediction Table and its validations. 
He concludes with hints regarding the prevention of 
delinquency. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


12807. Golin, S., & Silverstein, Տ. U. Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee) Effects of frustration on be- 
havior of juvenile delinquents. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 198-200.—32 antisocial 
acting out males were assigned to motivated-frus- 
trated, motivated-nonfrustrated, meutral-frustrated, 
and neutral-nonfrustrated groups. The results 
showed that frustration impaired performance on a 
subsequent task within the motivated group. No 
significant differences among the 4 groups on num- 
ber of errors was noted, A 2nd experiment using 
40 male Ss from an introductory psychology class 
followed the same procedure as the first experiment. 
The results showed that frustration improved per- 
formance. “The results generally imply that attempts 
to modify the behavior of delinquents ought to be 
aimed at providing them with success experiences 
rather than increasing their motivation to do well.” 
. J. Kronenberger. 


12808. Kragh, Ulf, & Kroon, Tore. An analy- 
sis of aggression and identification in young 
offenders by the study of perceptual development. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, 1964, 4(12), 15 p. 
—Aggressiveness and the process of identification 
in young offenders have been studied by means of 
the actual-genetic method. 2 pictures with an “ag- 
gressive motif, and 1 with a boy (the son“) and 
an elderly man (the "father") were presented re- 
peatedly by the tachistoscope, with increase of ex- 
posure time. Compared with a control group of 
young nonoffenders, the group of young delinquents 
did not report more aggression at the beginning of 
their series than the control group. But towards the 
end of the series they reported less aggression and 
displayed more defensive behavior. In the "father- 
son"-series, young offenders reported more often a 
female person at the place of the "son", at the 
beginning and at the end of their series—Journal 
abstract. 


12809. Pierson, George R. A specification equa- 
tion for predicting treatment response. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(1), 59-62.—The need 
for accurate and economical predictive devices re- 
quired for sound treatment planning for delinquents 
was discussed. 2 modern innovations offer a solu- 
tion to the problem: (1) factored personality test; 
(2) increased availability of the smaller, economical 
data-processing systems which make possible the use 
of the specification equation on a wide clinical basis. 
A specification equation used for the prediction of 
response of delinquents to treatment was given. 
Uses of this powerful multivariate technique in the 
clinical setting was discussed—Author abstract. 


12810, Rozynko, Vitali, & Wenk, Ernest. In- 
tellectual performance of three delinquent groups 
of different ethnic origin. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 282. 
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12811. Rybak, L. A. [On the personality of the 
criminal and the causes of crime in the ՍՏՏՔ.| 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 4.—The author (A. 
B. Sakharov) of this book based his study upon the 
psycho! of the criminal and an analysis of the 
reasons for antisocial behavior, The problems asso- 
ciated with the criminal's personality and the causes 
of crime in the USSR were approached from a 
sociopolitical, psychological, and legal point of view. 
—J. A. Lücker. 

12812. Sudnow, David. (Washington U.) Nor- 
mal crimes: Sociological features of the penal 
code in a public defender office. Social Problems, 
1965, 12(3), 255-276.—"What of import for the 
sociological analysis of legal administration can be 
learned by describing the actual way the penal code 
is employed in the daily activities of legal represen- 
tation?" Considered are: (1) the "guilty plea" as 
a way of handling criminal cases, focusing on some 
features of the penal code as a description of a 
population of defendants ; (2 the Public Defender 
operation as to the way defendants are represented ; 
(3) the place of the guilty plea and penal code in 
this representation ; ($) an analysis of the way in 
which the Public Defender prepares and conducts a 
“defense”, with an attempt to indicate the connection 
between certain prominent organizational features of 
the Public Defender system and the penal code's place 
in the routine operation of that system. —. L. 
Warren. 


PSYCHOSES 


12813. Albert, E. (Med. Acad., Düsseldorf, 
Germany) Uber Erinnerungs- und Bewustseins- 
stórungen bei erregten endogen Psychosen. [On 
disturbances of memory and consciousness in cases 
of excitatory endogenic psychoses.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und Medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17 
(3), 81-90.—Amnesic lapses were observed in 14 
female patients upon recuperation from endogenous 
hyperkinesis. The regressions appear unrelated to 
the number of shock treatments, amount of medica- 
tion, or external aggravations. The severity of the 
subsequent disturbances of memory and conscious- 
ness were, however, related to the prior severity of 
the hyperkinesis. Some notions regarding this se- 
quela are presented.—K. J. Hartman. 


12814. Alson, E., & Hastings, Kathleen. (VA 
Hosp. Lyons, N. J.) The use of adjective check 
lists with psychotic patients: The problem of 
pseudo-responses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1964, 20(4), 462-463.—48 chlorpromazine and 46 
placebo patients were given a check list of 50 adjec- 
tives. 18 placebo and 16 chlorpromazine Ss gave in- 
valid protocols. Of the 60 patients who gave a valid 
check list 40 showed a “well being" pattern. It was 
suggested that the adjective check-list is not an eco- 
nomical or appropriate measure to be used with long- 
term  institutionalized psychotic patients.—E. 
Kronenberger. 


12815. Bukowczyk, A. A study of infantilism 
in the mentally ill Československá Psychiatrie, 
1962, 58(6), 394-401. 

12816. Clancy, John. (U. Iowa) Other aspects 
of depressions. Geriatrics, 1965, 20(2), 92-98.— 
After differentiating primary and secondary depres- 
sions, detailed description of symptoms of secondary 
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depressions is given. Distinguishing depressions 
from other psychoses օք the senium is important be- 
cause prognosis oí treated depression is good regard- 
less of age.—D. T. Herman. 


12817. Dobrotka, G. Differenial-diagnostic con- 
siderations concerning the so-called selfassertion 
psychopathies. Bratislavské Lekárske Listy, 1962, 
42/2(5), 277-283. 

12818. Epstein, Leon; Simon, Alexander; & 
Mock, Ronald. Clinical neuropathologic correla- 
tions in senile and cerebral arteriosclerotic psy- 
choses. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(1), 7-8.— Abstract. 


12819. Fontes, Victor. (Travessa Terras de 
Sant'Ana 15, Lisbon, Portugal) La débilité mentale 
an tant que séquelles de situations psychotiques. 
[Debility as a psychotic situation.] 2nd International 
Congress on Mental Retardation, 1963, Pt. II, 32-39, 
— This paper purports to distinguish between true 
psychoses and psychotic situations (psychoneuroses, 
mongolism, etc.) and to relate these to debility.—P. 
J. Volkert. 


12820. Hartmann, R., & Witter, H. Possibiliteés 
nouvelles d'intervention sur le systéme végétatif 
thoracique grace à la méthode de Kux. [New 
possibilities of intervention in the thoracic vegetative 
system thanks to Kux's method.] Encéphale, 1964, 
53(6), 718-722 —The approach to sympathectomy 
by thoracoscopy originated by Kux is described. The 
increased ease and safety of this procedure makes it 
an effective therapeutic tool for vegetative dystonia, 
certain depressive syndromes, anxiety neuroses and 
hypochondriasis.—JV.. W. Meissner. 


12821. Ivanova, N. S. On the developmental 
forms of the verbal hallucinosis syndrome during 
psychoses of old age. Zhurnal Nevropatologii ւ 
Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(4), 584-592. A study of 49 Ss 
with this syndrome, acquired at old age, showed 
transitional forms ranging from "pure" hallucinosis 
to hallucinatory-paraphrenic complexes. The division 
of the Ss in 2 groups was based on the difference 
in evolution of the syndrome. In the Ist group (19 
Ss) the evolution of the psychosis was transitional 
as well as chronic, but all cases were characterized 
by atheroscleratic psychosis and lacked a tendency 
towards complication and transformation of the syn- 
drome. The 2nd group, nosologically heterogeneous, 
was characterized by a tendency towards progressive 
and regular complication, towards a transformation 
of the hallucinatory and hallucinatory-paranoid syn- 
drome which passed Successively into a hallucinatory 
fantasy and a paraphrenic confabulo-fantastic state. 
The Ss of the latter group form 3 nosological cate- 
gories : schizophrenia, organic-cerebral disorders, func- 
tional hallucinatory-paraphrenic psychoses. (French 
summary)—P. J. Volkert, 


12822. Korkina, M. V. [On the treatment of 
dysmorphophobia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psik- 
hiatrii, 1965, 65(5), 747-749. This syndrome (de- 
formity fears, severe depression with ‘suicidal tend- 
encies) was studied in 100 Ss. Most favorable results 
in treating the syndrome were obtained by combining 
insulin shocks with antidepressor drugs. Derivatives 
of phenothiazine became more effective during the 
period of “psychopathization” and also with the ap- 
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pearance of new psychotic symptoms. (French sum- 


mary)—P. J. Volkert. 


12823. Ornstein, Peter. (Washington State U.) 
The relationships between expressions of hostility 
and psychiatric disturbance. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2070-2071.— Abstract. 


12824. Piatnitskaia, I. N. [On certain forms of 
paranoid psychosis in senility.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(4), 600-603.—9 cases 
of late paranoia (Ss aged between 62 and 81 yr.) in 
people without somatic or progressive cerebral dis- 
orders are reported. No premorbid psychopatholog- 
ical peculiarities were observed. The disorders were 
preceded by the appearance of psychic disturbances 
common to senility, “The appearance of the psychosis 
was also preceded by a situation of conflict in the 
family. The delirium which developed slowly was 
interpretative in its nature, consisted of "idées fixes" 
which reflected the actual conflict situation, was gen- 
erally monothematic and related to the emotional 
attitude towards 1 person. The group of people in- 
volved in the delirium was small and usually limited 
to the family. The sensory content of the experiences 
played an important part and consisted of psychotic 
interpretation of real sensations and misperceptions 
(6 Ss were hard of hearing; most Ss suffered from 
poor vision.) (French summary)—P. 7. Volkert. 


12825. Plotnikov, S. M. [The activity of the 
thyroid gland in involutionary psychoses.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65 (4), 604—607.— 
A study of 72 involutionary psychotics showed that 
among Ss suffering from depression and paranoia the 
thyroid tended to be hyperactive, whereas among 
hysterics the thyroid tended to be hypoactive. Re- 
peated tests with 20 Ss who had varied forms of 
presenile psychosis showed that an improved mental 
state coincided with a normalisation of the functioning 
of the thyroid gland. (French summary)—P. 
Volkert. 


_12826. Schoenherr, John Charles. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Avoidance of noxious stimula- 
tion in psychopathic personality. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2055-2056.— Abstract. 


12827. Schwarz, D. A. The paranoid-depressive 
existential continuum. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 
38(4), 690-706.—"Paranoid character structure and 
illness are felt to be related to one end of the con- 
tinuum, at which the responsibility for life experience 
and feeling is referred to others; depressive character 
and illness are felt to be related to the opposite end 
of the continuum, 


experience and feeling is referred to the self.” All 


to the locus to which they assign responsibility for 
feelings, 


12828. Semke, Մ. Ya. 


and paranoid development i 1 ths. 
Zhurnal Nevropatolegit i 908 ) 


503-599 —An intensification of pathological reactions 


aged between 50 and 84, with the use of the clinical 
catamnestic method. Great significance is accorded 
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to several endocrine and vascular factors which are 
associated with many psychogenic and psy ical 
influences, which provoke a pronounced paranoid re- 
actions. Certain peculiarities in the dynamics of 
elderly paranoid psychopaths were related to the main 
symptomatic pathology. (French summary)—P. J. 
Volkert. 

12829. Sherman, James A. (U. Washington) 
Use of reinforcement and imitation to reinstate 
verbal behavior in mute psychotics. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3) 155-164.— Verbal 
behavior was reinstated in 3 long-term, mute psy- 
chotics using reinforcement procedures. For 2 Ss, 
shaping and fading techniques were used to establish 
limited verbal repertoires. Wtih a 3rd S, the shaping 
technique was ineffective; however, a reinforced 
imtiation technique succeeded in developing imitative 
vocalizations which were then established as verbal 
responses, For all Ss, the functional role of con- 
tingent reinforcement in maintaining the recently de- 
veloped verbal behavior was demonstrated: when Ss 
received reinforcement only when they were not re- 
sponding verbally, their rates of verbal responding 
showed marked decreases, but recovered when con- 
tingent reinforcement for verbal behavior was re- 
sumed.—Journal abstract. 


12830. Vencovsky, Eugen. Forensic psychiatric 
problems in short-term mental disturbances. Prak- 
ticky Lékař, 1962, 42(1), 14-16. 

12831. Weiner, I. B. Differential diagnosis in 
amphetamine psychosis. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1964, 38 (4), 707-714.—“. . . summarizes the litera- 
ture on the effects of using the amphetamines and 
reviews published clinical findings in cases of amphet- 
amine psychotic reaction. Problems of differentiat- 
ing this illness from paranoid schizophrenic reactions 
are discussed, and . . . heightened emotionality and 
well-retained reality testing capacity may prove help- 
ful in the differential diagnosis. D. Prager. 


Schizophrenia 


12832. Al-Issa, Լ, & Robertson, J. Ք. Տ. 
(Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, Surrey, England) Di- 
vergent thinking abilities in chronic schizophrenia. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 433-435. 
—36 chronic schizophrenic Ss were given 4 divergent 
thinking ability tests and 2 tests of formal thought 
disorder. Information on the Ss for 10 neuropsy- 
chiatric symptoms was obtained, and biographic data 
was obtained on all Ss. Statistical comparisons were 
made utilizing the Mann-Whitney U tests. Thought 
disorder was associated with lower scores on all 4 
divergent thinking tests. Divergent thinking was as- 
sociated with occupational achievement and leisure 
pursuits before illness.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


12833. Baldwin, I. T. (Kentucky State Hosp. 
Danville) Selected interpersonal interactions for 
regressed schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(1), 73-75.—36 chronic schizophrenic 
female Ss were given 4 interaction experiments and 
rated on the Burdock Ward Behavior Rating Scale. 
36 female hospital employees served as a control 
group. “A positive statistical relationship was found 
between severity of regression and patient participa- 
tion in the interacitons." The establishment of com- 
munication, similar to that outlined in the study, was 
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suggested as a preliminary to therapy.—£. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12834. Bannister, D. (Bexley Hosp., Kent, Eng- 
land) The genesis of schizophrenic thought dis- 
order: Re-test of the serial invalidation hypothesis. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(474), 377- 
382.—Normal Ss rank-ordered photographs according 
to adjectives in directions. If 1 construct is serially 
validatde and a 2nd not validated, the 1st will gain in 
strength of interrelationship and the second lose in 
relationship between constructs.—)F. L. Wilkins, 

12835. Brill, N. O., & Glass, J. Բ. (UCLA Sch. 
Med.) Hebephrenic schizophrenia reactions. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 12(6), 545-551. 
—Of 425 schizophrenics only 4 were diagnosed as 
hebephrenic. Paranoid features were prominent in 
2 and other diagnoses had been previously made on 
the other 2. Of 8 others picked at random, only 2 
were diagnosed hebephrenic at the onset of hos- 
pitalization. 4 of the other 6 had been considered 
paranoid. While hebephrenia is said to appear early 
In life, earlier than paranoid or catatonic reactions, 
the data suggest the reverse. In only 4 oí 12 cases 
was the initial diagnosis made before the age of 30, 
The hebephrenic syndrome seems to represent a re- 
gressed psychotic state that results from a longstand- 
ing withdrawal from reality in chronic hospitalized 
patients who are deluded and hallucinated and who, 
as they become more preoccupied and autistic, often 
develop the silly manneristic behavior termed hebe- 
phrenia. In some instances, severe regression occurs 
early, and behavior from the beginning is grossly 
inappropriate and bizarre. Hebephrenic symptoms 
would appear to be indicative of a greater severity of 
a schizophrenic illness rather than of a special sub- 
type. (16 ref.) JAMA. 

12836. Broen, William E., Jr., & Storms, Lowell 
H. (U. California, Los Angeles) Schizophrenic 
behavioral disorganization from the standpoint of 
psychological behavior theory. Califormia Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1964, 2(4), 29.—Abstract. 

12837. Callaway, Enoch; Jones, Reese T., & 
Layne, Robert S. Evoked response and the seg- 
mental set of schizophrenia. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1964, 2 (4), 14-15.—Abstract. 

12838. Cameron, Samuel M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Categorizing efficiency of schizophrenics and nor- 
mals. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 621.— 
Abstract. 

12839. Carrigan, Patricia M. (U. Michigan) 
Intraindividual variability in schizophrenia. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1330.—Abstract. 

12840. Coslett, S. B. (Dickinson Coll.) The 
WAIS masculinity-femininity index in a paranoid 
schizophrenic population. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(1), 62—A difference score, ob- 
tained by using the masculine and feminine index 
scores on the WAIS for 150 psychiatric patients, was 
compared with Wechsler’s population difference 
scores. The hypothesis of poor sexual identification 
in paranoid schizophrenics was not supported.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

12841. Donoghue, John Richard. (U. Nebraska) 
Motivation and conceptualization in process and 
reactive schizophrenia. Disssertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(3), 2044-2045.— Abstract. 
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12842. Eisenman, Russell. Aesthetic prefer- 
ences of schizophrenics. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(2), 601-604.—20 schizophrenic males 
and 20 male college students expressed their aesthetic 
preferences for polvgons and poems. The schizo- 
phrenies preferred the less complex polygons and the 
less novel poem, in contrast to the choices made by 
the normal Ss. There was no consistency between 
degree of novelty and complexity for the schizo- 
phrenics, but there was for the college students. The 
results are consistent with earlier findings that aes- 
thetic preferences can differentiate 2 diverse groups, 
and with the theoretical work of McReynolds and 
Kubie. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12843, Figetakis, Nick. (Michigan State U.) 
Process-reactive schizophrenia: Ego-strength and 
selected psychosexual dimensions. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 625.—Abstract. 


12844. Friedhoff, Arnold J, & Van Winkle, 
Elnora. (New York U. Sch. Med.) A biochemical 
approach to the study of schizophrenia. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(11), 1054-1055.— 
An atypical amine identified in the urine of schizo- 
phrenics absent in the urine of normals is interpreted 
as being “provocative but . . . the possible role of 
abnormal O-methylation in the genesis of schizo- 
phrenia is not yet known."—N. H. Pronko. 


12845. Goodman, David. (Syracuse U.) The 
effect of paternal versus maternal censure on per- 
formance by good and poor premorbid male 
Schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(3), 2047.— Abstract. 


12846. Holroyd, Richard 6. (U. Minnesota) 
Prediction of defensive paranoid schizophrenics 
using the MMPI. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(3), 2048-2049.— Abstract. 


12847. Hunt, W. A., Schwartz, M. L., & Walker, 
R. E. (Northwestern U.) Judgmental bias in the 
differentiation Of process and reactive schizo- 
phrenia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21 
(2), 172.—Similarity test responses on 10 process and 
10 reactive schizophrenics were judged by 15 Ph.D. 
psychologists. “The results confirm our original 
finding that clinicians in attempting to differentiate 
process from reactive Schizophrenia on the basis of 
responses to test items are strongly influenced by an 
unjustified stereotype of bias that process schizo- 
phrenia is typified by a greater confusion in thinking 
than is reactive schizophrenia." —E, J . Kronenberger. 
12848. Kantor, Robert E. Theoretical and prac- 
tical considerations of extreme regression in reac- 
tive schizophrenia. Journal of Humanistic Psychol- 
ogy, 1964, 4(2), 155-164.—2 sets of data are cited to 
illustrate how the recovery rate among schizophrenics 
is affected by the way in which their social situation 
is structured. Shamistic psychotics and patients in 
the 19th Century subjected to moral therapy (empha- 
sizing individual worth, rights, and obligations) were 
fitted back into society with satisfactory results, In 
contrast the social environment of a mental hospital 
forces a regression in reactive schizophrenics by 
reversing their role obligations and expectations, 
Some improvement might result from restructuring 
the patient-attendant relationship.—F, T. Severin, 


12849. Korn, Shirley. (Yeshiva U.) Family 
dynamics and childhood Schizophrenia: A com- 
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parison of the family backgrounds of two low 
socioeconomic minority groups, one with schizo- 
phrenic children, the other with rheumatic fever 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2049, 
Abstract. 

12850. Kringlen, Einar. (U. Oslo, Norway) 
Schizophrenia in male monozygotic twins. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40, Suppl. 178, 76 p. 
—A survey of material, methods, and concordance 
findings, and an evaluation of previous investigations 
on schizophrenia in twins. A description of the de- 
velopment and course in 6 male monozygotic twins, 
discordant with regard to schizophrenia. The find- 
ings have been clinically analysed and compared with 
those in a control material of dizygotic male twins. 
(3 p. ref.) —Journal. abstract. 

12851. Letchworth, George E. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Studies in efficiency: Verbal conditioning as a 
function of degree of pathology. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(1), 630.—Abstract. 

12852. Manasse, Gustave. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U.) Self-regard as a function of environ- 
mental demands in chronic schizophrenics. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 210-213.-- 
Explored the effect օք the social setting upon the self- 
regard of chronic schizophrenics. It was hypothe- 
sized that self-regard is related to the degree to which 
a person is able to meet the demands and expectations 
of his social setting. 2 groups of comparable chronic 
schizophrenics were compared. Group 1 was hos- 
pitalized and Group 2 attended a day treatment center. 
Hilden's Q sort procedure was used to obtain a meas- 
ure of self-regard. Results revealed that the hospital- 
ized group had higher self-regard than the nonhos- 
pitalized group. The findings were interpreted as 
shedding more light on the importance of the situa- 
tional variable in the development and maintenance of 
self-regard.—Journal abstract. 

12853. McCarthy, C. D., Alkire, A. A., & Pear- 
man, H. E. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Factor 
analysis of conflict areas occurring in home place- 
ment of patients diagnosed as schizophrenic. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 85-89.—To 
define criteria for assessing outcome of placement 
which would identify those areas of behavior that re- 
flect conflict and potential tremination of the place- 
ment of schizophrenic pts. in the home of a paid 
community Sponsor, a 23 item questionnaire was de- 
vised. Social workers rated 57 schizophrenic place- 
ments and a factor analysis found 6 factors which 
reflected typical conflict constellations. The 6 factors 
were presented and discussed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

12854. McGhie, Andrew; Chapman, James, & 
Lawson, J. S. (U. St. Andrews, Scotland) The 
effect of distraction on schizophrenic perform- 
ance: I. Perception and immediate memory. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(474), 383- 
390.—Auditory and visual distraction tests on 36 
schizophrenics, 40 normals, and 20 other psychotics 
suggest that the schizophrenics are more distractible, 
and this distractibility incerases with chronicity and 
with the hebephrenic V. L. Wilkins, 

12855. McGhie, Andrew; Chapman, James, & 
Lawson, J: Տ. i Wrst Andrews, Scotland) The 
effect of distraction of schizophrenic performance: 
IL Psychomotor ability. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 111 (47 4), 391-398.— Tapping, aiming, 
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visual and auditory reaction time, and tracing were 
used to compare schizophrenics, depressives, paranoid 
patients, and normals, Distraction affected only the 
more complex psychomotor performances. L. 
Wilkins. 

12856. McKeever, W. F., May, P. R. A, & 
Tuma, A. H. (Camarillo, Calif. State Hosp.) 
Prognosis in schizophrenia: Prediction of length 
of hospitalization from psychological test vari- 
ables. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 
214-221.—The relationship of 43 pre-treatment test 
variables to speed of release for 100 Ist admission 
schizophrenic Ss was investigated. Intellectual meas- 
ures, low MMPI Pa scores in men, and low MMPI 
Mf scores in women were related to speed of release. 
Significant correlations were obtained for all treat- 
ments for both sexes. “In fact, the results of the pres- 
ent study suggest the possibility that predictor-sex- 
treatment interactions may well be expected for many, 
perhaps most, of the prognostic signs that might be 
derived from psychological tests."—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

12857. Morris, James R. (U. Alabama) The 
effects of problem-solving success and social rein- 
forcement on the behavior of chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2053. 
—Abstract. 


12858. Nathanson, Ira A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A semantic differential analysis of par- 
ent-son relationship in schizophrenia. Disseriation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 632.—Abstract. 


12859. Nickols, J. (VA Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) 
Overinclusion under unstructured conditions. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1964, 20(4), 422-429. 
—An hypothesis that schizophrenics would respond to 
a greater number of discrete stimuli than control Ss 
was investigated. 50 control Ss and 50 chronic 
schizophrenic Ss were given the Ancilliary Projec- 
tive Technique in which 5 unstructured configurations 
of the APT were used as standards of comparison. 
Color, form and size referents were discussed. Sim- 
ilar mean overinclusion scores were noted. Schizo- 
phrenic Ss exhibited less sensitivity to contrast at- 
tributes of external stimuli—E. J. Kronenberger. 

12860. Onheiber, Phyllis; White, Philip T., De- 
Myer, Marian K., & Ottinger, Donald R. (Teach- 
ers Coll. Columbia U.) Sleep and dream patterns 
of child schizophrenics. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 12(6), 568-571.—This study of schizo- 
phrenic children explored the percentage of time 
spent in the respective EEG stages of sleep, particu- 
larly stage 1, and the time of onset of the Ist REM 
period. Observations were made with regard to the 
duration of successive REM periods throughout the 
night. For all these dimensions, no differences ap- 
peared between the data and preliminary data on nor- 
mals, When the data were compared to findings 
with hallucinating adult schizophrenics it was found 
that for either group the suggestion of a relationship 
between hallucinatory behavior in the waking state 
and the dream of the sleep state appears to be un- 
tenable. (21 ref.)—Author summary. 


12861. Patch, I. C., Post, F., & Slater, Ք. 
(Springñeld Hosp., London, England) Constitution 
and the psychiatry of old age. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(474), 405-413.—For 158 psy- 
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chiatric patients over age 60, outcome was favorably 
affected, in men, by low weight and skinfold meas- 
urements. In depressives, organic features were as- 
sociated with bad outcome, but organic features may 
1 depression in a variety of constitutions.— 
V. L. Wilkins. 
12862, Pelikan, Vilém; Bily, Jiří, & Preininger- 
ová, Olga. The most frequent first signs of a 
ning relapse of schizophrenia. Collection of 
Scientific Works of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Charles University at Hradec Krélové, 1962, Տ, 191- 
195.—On the basis of a study of 58 histories of 
schizophrenic patients in which relapses of the dis- 
order are reported, the authors give a survey of the 
most frequent signs of a relapse of schizophrenia. 
The importance of an early diagnosis of the relapse 
and a suitable therapeutic intervention is pointed out. 
—CML. 


12863. Pettinato, Gaetano C. (Temple U.) The 
effect of stress and the sex of the examiner on 
the conceptual ormance of male schizophre- 
nics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1343.— 
Abstract, 


12864. Porro, Catherine R. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Perception of maternal child-rearing 
attitudes by schizophrenic males, their normal 
male siblings, and normal males whose siblings 
are normal. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(3), 242-246.—This study was undertaken to test 
the hypothesis that a group of normal male siblings 
of schizophrenics (N-Sc) will agree with a group of 
male schizophrenic siblings (Sc-N) in their percep- 
tion of their mothers’ child-rearing attitudes and will 
perceive these attitudes as being more deviant (un- 
desirable) than a group of normal males whose sib- 
lings are all normal (N-N). Perception was meas- 
ured on a child-study questionnaire which Ss were 
instructed to answer as they thought their mothers 
would have when Ss were growing up. The results 
were that the normal siblings of schizophrenics per- 
ceive their mothers’ attitudes as being more 
and subtly dominating than do normal siblings of 
normals (p —.05). There were no other significant 
differences, although the trend was toward perception 
of maternal attitudes as least deviant by the N-N 
group, most deviant by the N-Sc group, and in- 
between by the Se- N group.—Journal abstract. 


12865. Rothman, Doreen Z. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The effects of success and failure experiences in 
normal, “neurotic”, and schizophrenic popula- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 633.— 
Abstract. 


12866. Searles, Harold F. Collected papers on 
schizophrenia and related subjects. NYC: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1965. 797 p. $12.50.— 
A chronological ordering of 24 papers that show the 
author's development as a psychoanalytical psycho- 
therapist of chronic schizophrenic patients between 
1951 and 1964. 18 Ss were virtually all chronic 
schizophrenics. Of these 13 were considered remark- 
ably improved following intensive psychotherapy. 
The sequence of papers shows the therapist moving 
into an ever more mutually revealing engagement 
with his successive patients. At the same time he 
becomes clearer about the positive resources hidden 
within the initially apparently defensive positions of 
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ka and the way in which their concerns days usually commenced at 3:30 Aw after awakening 
are human ones common to all men— from sleep. This observation is similar to those ` 
E. W. Eng. reported in the cases reviewed. On the manic days, - 


inne. there was intense denial of the severity, durati 
12867. Simon, W. at al (VA 2 Se and cyclic pattern օք the illness, while on the del 


patients. "m Pm Psychia pressed days there was no denial of the illness, and 

965, 12(5). SIO-SIS — An yr follow-up of j there were expressions of severe suffering —/ AMA. 

ic patients studied intensively in a pre- 12873. Bunney, W. E., Ir., Hartmann, E. L, & 

vious investigation was published in 1959 in book Mason, J. W. (NIMH. Bethesda, Md.) A psy- 

form. Almost % of all the patients in this project  choendocrine study of a patient with 48-hour 

were reevaluated and rated by a number of criteria. manic depressive cycles: II. A strong positive 

20% were improved, 50% worse, and 30% սո- correlation between endocrine factors and manic 
changed. Schizophrenia is very resistant to treat- defense patterns. Archives of General Psychiat d 
ment by — known therapy, and its natural course 1965, 12 (6), 619-625.—In the 2nd part of this study 
ite malignant. (28 ref.)—/4M A. urinary 17-hydroxycorticosteroids (17-OHCS), an 


quite 
12868. Sowards, Beatrice A. (Indiana U.) Re- index of anterior pituitary adrenal cortical activity, 
inforcement values and discrimination of rein- were found to alternate regularly every other day 
forcement levels in normal and Schizophrenic in the opposite direction from 24-hr ratings of mania, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 633- On manic active days, the 17-OHCS levels were low, 
Abstract. 88 the MN nce a the 17- 
3 ^S levels were high. ter during the course 
a rx 5 & oe d (Mid- of the illness, stable manic periods were associated 
Own, N. Y. se um ee 1 of exter- with stable low 17-OHCS levels and stable depressed 
F Of Caen periods with stable high 17-OHCS levels. A marked 
Psychol 1964 22 4 weien of Clinical Genial օք the S's illness characterized the manic 
*ychology, » 20(4), 37.—"The present եթա while feelings of suffering were typical of 
^ A epressed period. These findings may offer an inter- 
to recheck the previously reported conclusion that esting biochemical confirmation of the psychological 
praise coupled with a self-established goal serves to theo that mania is a defense against the pain of 
improve subsequent visual motor functioning best.” d SÉ (18 ref.) AMA ga P 
80 female schizophrenics were divided into a practice e 3 : x š 1 
group, a self-stated asperation group, and an exter- 12874. Chazaud, 18 Vues sur l'héboidophrenie. 
nally imposed goal P. All groups were given a [Views on heboidophrenia.] Encéphale, 1964, 53(6), 
visual motor task e putting the 16 Wechsler Belle- 671-685.—The history of the development of the 
vue I colored cubes into their box with the red sides notion of heboidophrenia is reviewed. Symptoms fre- 
up. Praise coupled with a self established goal pro- quently associated with this syndrome are antisocial 
significantly better functioning than mere acts, professional instability, moral defectiveness, 
repetition. Improvement was greatest when the goal alcoholism, impulsive fugues, vagrance, sexual de- 
was self-stated rather than externally imposed and linquence, and criminality. Authors have insisted 
the Ss with the externally imposed goal showed օո the predominance of a long evolution of “char- 
more tension, erratic coordination, and apprehension acter difficulties and a certain behavioral ambiva- 
than the other 2 groups.—E. J. Kronenberger. lence which is peated in an inability to contral 
12870. Yuwiler, Arthur, & B No. d aggressivity an oscillation between submission an 
Biochemical tests for Sech e drame Ir. Hs Mese 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(1), 37-- 12875. Fontianov, M. I. On the prolonged evo- 
Abstract. ae ee melancholia. Zhurnal Nev- 
" ի ropatologti i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(4 , 975-583.—26 
Affective Disorders Ss (23 women, 3 men) with d involuntary 
12871. Baastrup, Poul (Chr). The use of melancholia, lasting 3-16 yr., are reported. In 12 
lithium in manic-depressive Psychosis. Compre. Cases heredity with mental illness and suicides in 
hensive Psychiatry, 1964, 5(6), 396-408—“Pro. Other members of the family was evident. The 
longed administration of lithium carbonate to 11 illness began at ages 45 to 65 and coincided in 5 
patients suffering from manic-depressive Psychosis Women with the start of menopause In 16 Ss the 
of long standing led to a prevention of depressions Psychosis was preceded by Psychic trauma and in 


and transitional states as well as of manic attacks, SS by somatogenic trauma. The initial phase in 
e drug did not interfere with normal mental func- most of the cases consisted of an anxious depression 
tions. H. Prager, with hypochondriac and psychogenic-reactive aspects. 
12872. Bunney, W. E, & L 3 periods in the development of the illness stood out: 


d ; Hartmann, E. L. During the 1st period the S hotic 
edd Mes ipee sy il study of a patient depression Wir severe — per and 
wi wel ie Ge foot ve cycles: I. An delirious fantasies. The 2nd is characterized by an 
eral. Psychiatry, 1868. 12(6), DST this T of the Tat monotonous state in which the symptoms 
part of a psychoendocrine study of an S with regular ped x pes ue թա m i M 
48-hr manic depressive cycles 11 similar cases are 
reviewed. Continuous longitudinal ratings of be- 
havior were made every 2 hr. throughout the hos- all the el 


pitalization of this S. It was found that the manic other Ss, Alter 91 the syndrome 5 


After several years the syndrome main- 
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tained the structure of the initial period but with 
decreased intensity, (French summary)—P. J. 


Volkert. 

12876. H ves, William A, Starkweather, 
J. A. & Blacker, K H. աա պատա լ 
sion. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 
218-220.—32 depressed i were interviewed 
daily throughout their italization. Spectrum 
analyses of the patients’ speech were compared with 
mood ratings made by the 2 clinicians who joint 
conducted the interviews, Using a stepwise 
regression with cross-validation for each patient, 
predictions of the mood ratings from the voice spectra 
correlated significantly (1% level) with the ratings 
for 25 of the 32 patients, These cross-validation 
correlations were largest for those patients who 
showed considerable change in their mood.—Journal 
abstract. 

12877. Morozova, T. N., & Shumskii, N. G. 
{Endogenous depressions and external factors. 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1963, 63(10). 
—228 patients with circular psychosis—190 women 
and 38 — ee ges of 
external trauma an e appearance episodes 
in women was Bees Der DEM than in men. 
External unfavourable influences did not always in- 
duce attacks of depression in the Ss (heredity and 
deviant temperaments contributed to the frequency), 
though a substantial number of episodes arose in 
conjunction with exogenous causes. The latter were 
most frequently cases of acute cs Mp ec nature, 
numbering 186 (of 282 episodes) coincidences. It 
was noted that the role of external factors diminished 
as the number of relapses increased. (22 ref.)— 
J. A. Lücker. 


12878. Mysliveček, Z. Classification of depres- 
sion in psychiatry. Ceskoslovenské Psychiatrie, 
1962, 58(5), 294-298. 

12879. Neicu, Valentina, & Alexandru, Sen. 
Experimentul associativ-verbal in starile depre- 
sive. [The verbal association test in ve 
states] Revista de Psihologie, 1962, 8(3), 421- 
444.—To study the differential diagnostic value of 
the verbal association test in egen արա a 
group of patients suffering nervous depressi d 
nia, 2 group suffering of simple melancholia. 
and a control group were used. rameters 
studied were: the arithmetic mean of latency 
period, the arithmetic mean of verbal responses for 
an ordinary group of works, the arithmetic mean of 
responses to words generating affective states, and 
finally the ie and the a ch Mision 
response reactions (negative rea , C 
2% etc.). The results showed Zeite Sie 
duced indices on all parameters and a nonsignificant 
difference with “loaded” words for the control group. 
while among the patients the findings were as - 
lows: for the asthenia group, medium increase o 
all indices, but a marked high indice of reactions to 
words associated with traumatic situations (differ- 
ence significant from all other groups); for the 
melancholia group, indice of latency markedly in- 
creased (3 times higher than controls and double 
that of the asthenia group), numerous wrong or 
negative reproductions, numerous verbal negative 
reactions, and verbal composite reactions. The 
method of the word association test has certain value 
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n difwentià diagnosis of depressive states.—A4. P. 


of depressions and diff 
antidepressants. ech 190 192(6), z^ 
paper was presented at t h Miscipline re- 
search forum of the AMA in New York, beid June 
21-23, 1965. The major symptom constellations 
š depressed patients were determined 
on the basis of initial ratings on the Brief Psychi- 
atric Ze Seale (BPRS). A series of factor 
les, cach 


evaluating 16 areas, yiekled 3 depressive 
` Each was equally high in depressive mood 
but differed in attendant “Anxious” de. 


pression was manifested 
somatic 


anxious 
rior for trea retarded 1 drugs 
were path nage Be on in the ile group. J. AMA. 


ion at old age maintained the psy- 

chopathological structure to a larger extent than 
manic The latter took on a more organic 
old age unlike the manic states in 


ions օք old main- 
tained a relative ity” of s; X 
occurrence of a cerebrovascular pathology in manic- 
depressive Ss was evident, but no direct relationship 
was established between cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
the manic depressive psychosis. (French summary) 
—P. J. Volkert. 
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39: 12883-12895 
ith neurotic disorders and a group 
(E. ias are compared.—C ML. 
12883. Devereux, George. (Temple U. Sch. 
Met) W urination and mal Jour. 


mal of the Hillside Hospital, 1965, 14(1-2), 97-107. 
ical and psychoanalytic case material 
are utilized to develop — relationships oí (1) the 
equivalence of weeping and urination; (2) the oc- 
currence of a grand mal type of urination without 
à seizure, and ibly as a substitute for such a 
seizure; and (3) the dual function of urination.” 
Temper tantrums, weeping and urinating all appar- 
ently served to forestall grand mal seizures in a 
patient. A differentiation is made between active 
(orgastic) and passive (sedative) types of urination. 

Filler. 

12884. Enkin, M., Treuil, J., Bécache, A., & 
Revol, L. Étude quantitative de l'excrétion phé- 
nolique en clinique psychiatrique: I. Phénols 
totaux. (Quantitative study of phenolic excretion 
in the psychiatric clinic: I. Total phenols.) Encé- 
phale, 1964, 53(6), 723-757.—Urinary phenols were 
studied in 10 stabilized psychiatric patients and 5 
controls. Excretion of free phenols for 31 days and 
total phenols for the last 12 days show significant 
differences of +30% in the controls, the levels re- 
maining constant in about half of both pe 3 
eg en are discussed. (106 ref.)—IW, Iv. 


eissner. 
PSYCHONEUROSES 


12885. Assatiani, N. M., & Smolina, A. I. 
contribution to the problem of soci 
adaptiveness in obsessional neurotics. Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(5), 762-765.-- 

tion օք 100 Տտ indicated that in the case oí 
favorable and rapid development of the neurosis the 
Socioprofessional adaptation of the Ss was hardly 
affected even at the most critical period of the 
neurosis. It was also observed that many of the 
ic cases continued with their normal work. 
Explanatory factors were deemed to be: the Ss 
wished intensely to maintain their ability to work; 


[A 
rofessional 


the Ss conceived of the long range possibility to 
develop their pre- illness work capaci! a dna 
relations. (French summary)—P. J. Volkert. 


12886. Belov, V. P. Koulikov, L. S, & Tri- 
fonov, O. A. [Certain peculiarities in the dynam- 
ics of neurotic states which appeared in child- 
hood.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 
65(5), 733-736.—It was concluded that before the 
end of puberty, neurotic and pathological develop- 
ments must be considered as clinically different 
forms, but that the etio-pathogenic mechanisms are 
largely similar, (French summary) —P. J. Volkert. 


12887. Blackburn, R. (Towers Hosp., Humber- 
stone, Leicester, England) Emotionality, repres- 
sion-sensitization, and maladjustment. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(474), 399-404. —A 
2-yr. sample of neurotics’ MMPIs were recorded on 
D. Byrne's repression-sensitization Scale. Since 
repression-sensitization is normally distributed in this 
sample and low and high scorers differ only in some 
symptoms, it is concluded that emotionality cannot 
be equated with maladjustment. Low scores on this 
measure reflect uncritical self-acceptance and when 
found in psychiatric patients suggest dissociation- 
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conversion reactions or primary psychopathy. 
L Wilkins, 

12888, Cepitka, Jan, & Fischer, Jan. N 
traits as a ostic factor in enuresis. Č 
slovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(4), 262-265. 

12889. Christozov, C. Attempt at a pa 
physiological interpretation of obsessional 
sis. Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(6), 
410, 

12890. Downing, Ք. W. & Rickels, K. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Sch. Med.) Q-sort patterns of self. 
evaluation in three neurotic clinic popula 1 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(1), 89-96. 
—A comparison of a 50 item Q-sort task for patient 
populations from 3 settings revealed sharp contrasts 
between groups. A University Hospital clinic = 
produced lower actual self and higher ideal 2 
scores than the medical clinic patients. Differences 
for actual self, ideal self, and self discrepancy were 
presented. “The role of defensive orientation and 
of a number of demographic variables in contribute 
ing to clinic differences in self-evaluative behavior 
were discussed. E. J. Kronenberger. 

12891. Formánek, J., Fischer, R., & Frantíková, 
D. Flicker fusion frequency and frequ t 
օք neurotic symptoms in various professions. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(2), 183-184, 13 

12892. Haškovec, Ladislav, & Drvota, Stanislav. 
New trends in the treatment of neurosis based on 
learning theory. Československá Psychiatrie, 1962, 
58(3), 207-211 —In this type of management pa- 
tients enjoy the maximum of free movement which. 
the hospital rules and therapeutic regimen allow. 
This system has proved successful for it is in keeping 
with both physiological and psychological needs of 
the patient. It has, therefore, become a requirement 
of modern psychiatric therapy. It presupposes better 
work with the patients, based on a higher training ` 
of all the hospital staff, on good interpersonal rela- 
tions among both staff and patients, and on a re- 
organization of the hospital environment and the 
therapeutic regimen.—CML. 


12893. Kratochvil, Տ. Autogenous training in 


the psychotherapy of neurosis. Československá 
Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(5), 329-333. 


atrii, 1965, 65(5), 729-732 At a determined stage 
in the course of the illness, neurotic manifestations 
which erased depression symptoms were observed. 
Hysterical symptoms appeared in times of physical 
stress (infection, intoxication, lack of sleep) and of 
psychological stress. Most Ss were observed to d 
negatively imitate,” e.g. to rebel, against at least 
1 parent. (French summary)—P. J, Volkert. 
12895. Lipgart, N. K. [On the state of certain 
unconditioned reflexes in obsessional syndrome 
nal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1965, 65(5), 711-714.—Pupillary and vascular re- 
Sponses of the unconditioned orientation reflex and 
"adapto-vascular reflexes" were 


reflex mechanisms, particularly the autonomic-vascu- . 
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lar unconditioned reflex 


various com 
reflexes indicated a different localization of 
logical modifications in each of Ss. 
modifications were particularly uniform in neuras- 
thenics and obsessional neurotics. differences 
in degree and type of disturbances observed in ob- 
sessional neurotics and ps ics were seen 
to substantiate the t t both these neuroses 
are autonomous, (French summary) —P. J. Volkert, 
12896. Mahfouz, M. S. M. (Cairo U., ) 


Abstract in compulsive A he 
— ` Cairo, Egypt: Al Nahda d 
Arabia Bookshop, 1964, 33 թ. compulsive Ss 
were equated to 35 normals in: age, sex, reli 
martial status, educational level, occupational 
socioeconomic level and IQ. The results proved 
that there EEN e 
and qualitatively tween t perform- 
ance on these tests: Wechsler’s Similarities Berg's 
Flexibility, Smoke's Generalisation, Goldstein- 
Scheerer's Object Sorting, Trist-Hargreaves's Clas- 
sification, and Kasanin-Hanfman's Concept Forma- 
tion. There are no significant differences on Gold- 
stein-Scheerer's Cube test. 
doubting, rigidity, indecisiveness, and unproductiv 
were the clinical symptoms that affect the - 
sives' performance on abstract thinking tests. (141 
Arabic, English & French ref.)—Author abstract. 

12897. Michalová, C. Investigation of neurotic 
and corticovisceral (psychosomatic) disturbances 
with work straining inantly CNS and some 
therapeutical principie Activitas Nervosa Supe- 
rior, 1962, 4(2), 167-168. 

12898. Mjasiščev, V. N. Personality and neuro- 
sis. Československá Psychiatrie, 1962, 58(3), 191- 


199. 

12899. Pervov, L. G. [Study of imagery- 
thinking and the possibility of medical action 
upon this ptom i enics.) Zhurnal 


in neurasth 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(5), 715-720. 
—Neurasthenics were found to have very little 
imagery-thinking when compared with control groups 
(hysterics and normal). Medication did not notice- 
ably increase imagery-thinking in 
(French summary)—P. J. Volkert. - 

12900. Queshi, M. A. The distortion o 
in obsessional neurotics. Journal of P. d 
Lahore, 1964, 1(1), 94-103. 


à 12901. 1 S (Eastern Pa. ees 
nst, Philadelphi utonomic ո 
neurotic E Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 12(6), 572-585.—Measurements of pupillary 
dilatation and constriction were loyed as Voie 
of adrenergic and cholinergic outflow in er 
determine the effect of varying the intensity of appe- 
titional drive level and satiation on the one 
responsivity in normal and neurotic adults. 
normal Ss manifested decreased adrenergic outon 
as the intensity of drive occasioned by food 15 
water deprivation was increased beyond 4 hr. E 
neurotics manifested a significant increase in ad- 
renergic outflow. Normal Ss showed no significant 
changes in cholinergic outflow as a result of depriva- 
tion or satiation whereas neurotics manifested a dec- 


32: 12896-12007 

trement in cholinergic cutflow in response to 
tion. —— ոա that «լամա 
neurobasmsoral dysíunct peehapoar nen 
to appetitional drives and may preclude the 
—— Sales ազոտ: ef fear 

(15 rel.) — AMA. 

1292. Tabarka, Karel, & Zapletáklek, Miroslav 
Care of persons whose work capacity is dimin- 
3 Prak 
lick), Lékař, 1962, 42(2), 76-79. 

12903. Thompson, George N. (2010 Wilshire 
E, CE) Post 
choneurosis: A statistical . American Jowr- 
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ptoms. When a median split was done 
for the 69 unambiguous cases, the hypothesis was 
sup with a chi-square significant at the .001 


level.—W. G. Shipman, 

W. D., Pattee, C. J, & Witt- 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada) 
Emotional settings of functional amenorrhea. 
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seme cases although the condition is apparently 
hysterical im mature it is mediated autonomic or 


anorexia and 
do not differ in their emotional 
origins from many other functional amenorrheas 
which occur in the absence of these conditions, (31 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman, 
12908. Fein, B. T. & Kamin, P. B. (216 Med. 
; Bidg. San Antonio, Tex.) Gronchisi 
asthma in Annals of Allergy, 
1965, 23(4), 199,—49 cases of bronchial asthma in 
adopted children, studied from 1953 through 1964, 
were compared with a randomly selected control 
group, 35 cases of which were classified as mild, 12 
as neva and 16 as severe. It Le? — that 
in spite o supposition that adopted children were 
under greater stress and had more emotional dis- 
turbances, their asthma was less severe and required 
a shorter period i 


evidence from which the basic of psycho- 
analysis were derived must begin with Studies on 
Hysteria, This work is SEN toa SR of dis- 
crete statements based on the degree oí remoteness 
from the data oí observation. Breuer showed great 
freedom in y een ru u on deductive 
reasoning տ reud jected his inspirational 
hunches to thorough inductive revision in the light 
of the clinical evidence available to him.—D, Prager. 
12910. Guensberger, E., & Tesařová, O. Stud 
of the psychogenesis of corticovisceral e 
somatic Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 


12911. Haffter, C. Kinder als in Hexen- 
ere, ie Kt ih ee in Heren 
Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(2), 57-66.—A re- 


cured by the alleged witch "lifting her s p" 
other by a of environment e isolation of the 


child.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


(Eds.) Psychosomatic diso 
and young adults. Oxford: Pergamon Press (Sym- 
posium Publications Division), 46 5 t 
$8.50.—Proceedings of a conference held by the 
ch a the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1960. Conference had 2 


cuss the mental 
adult maturity.” 
and psychological aspects of the problems of young 
people are touched upon. Needs for further experi- 
common language . . . which 
would allow the somatically oriented person and the 
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case was 
the 


ege e oriented person to come together" 
are ci WN G. Burton, ` 

12913. Hopkins, Philip, & Wolff, H. ԷԼ (Eds. 

of treatments of psychosomatic dise - 

orders. NYC: Pergamon Press, 1965. x, 118 p. 
S Proceedings of a conference held by 

iety for Psychosomatic Research in 1962 are pub. - 
lished. Emphasis is on the general principles 
treatment methods rather than on detail The 
contributors consider physical and psychol | 
methods of treatment in chapters of 6-9 pages. í 
abstracts of the discussion following each presenta- 
tion are included. Specific chapters deal with the 
following topics: placebos, pharmacological as " 
use of hypnosis, psychiatric aspects, clinical կի 
physiological aspects, approach of the general prac- 
titioner, influencing the environment, and the ap- 
proaches of behavior therapy, psychoanalysis, and 
psychotherapy.—J. Hiller. 


12914. Klimo, Z., Major, I., Kafka, յ, & Durie 


nová, Z. On hypochondriasis. Papers of the 
Medical Faculty of Safárik University in Košice, 
1962, 5, 133-158.— The authors stress the dynamic ` 


r of this state and proposes a more expres- 
sive adjective "vexative" for its designation. The 
serious hypochondriac vexative syndrome, beari 
in its dynamics a comparison with the melanc | 
autoaccusations, should be differentiated from the 
usual hypochondriac reaction. The hypochendriae 
vexative syndrome needs special attention because 
when underestimated it may lead to a suicide. It is 
suggested that the cause օք this syndrome is in the 
limbic system. Therapeutically novocaine infusions 
and the treatment of the basic disease, with which 
the hypochondriac syndrome is associated, are pro- 
posed.—CML. a 

12915. Kogan, W. S., Dorpat, T. L., & Holm à 
T. H. (VA Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Seman 3" 
problems in evaluating a specificity hypothesis 
Psychophysiologic relations. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1965, 27(1), 1-8—The correlations betw n 
attitude and symptom, as outlined by Grace & Gra- 
ham, are presented. Objectification and wine y 
tion of these attitudes was attempted by writing 113 
items for 9 attitudes. There was much overlap in 
their use by 72 naive judges. The attitude scores ` 
were intercorrelated and a cluster analysis was done. 88 
The 3 clusters obtained seemed to match Rosen- 
zweig's classification of responses to frustration: 
obstacle dominated, ego-defensive, and need-persis- 
tive. (16 ref.)—W. G. Shipman, 


12916. Kurtsin, I. T. K probleme izbiratel’nogo 
por vnutrennego organa pri éksperimen- 
tal’noi_nevroze. [Selective lesion of an internal 
organ in experimental neurosis.) Zhurnal V ysshek 
Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(2), 414—423.—The 
fact that, following an emotional trauma, people 
develop different psychosomatic symptoms is ex- 
plained through the following factors: (a) the type 
of higher nervous activity, (b) dependence of the 
forms of functional disturbances upon the dynamics 
and interrelationship of excitation and inhibition 
Processes in the cerebral cortex and in the subcorti- 
al formations, and (c) disturbances of interoceptive 
signalization. The 3 mechanisms called the condi- 
tioned, the interocerebral and the interoceptive, are 
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illustrated by experimental data obtained with dogs. 


«յվ. Cuk. 

12917. Levin, Տ. J., & Scherer, R. A. (Fisher 
Bldg. Detroit) Are emotional factors EE 
tance in allergic diseases in children? ef 
Allergy, 1965, 23(4), 192.— Allergie diseases are not 
primarily emotional in origin. Emotional factors can 
act as an aggravating or triggering 
What is urgently needed in this area is more exten- 
sive controlled studies, using Objective methods on 
much larger groups of mothers and fathers of 
children and equivalently ill control Such 
studies should be carried out on various groups 
and at various socioeconomic levels—J AMA, 

12918. Meyer, E. Unger, H. T., & Slaughter, 
Regina. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Investigation of a in 
appendectomies. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1964, 
26(6), 671-681.—389 patients operated for the pri- 
mary diagnosis of appendicitis were studied. It 
was predicted that females between ages 10 and 29 
would have more normal appendices removed than 
would males of the same age. It was also predicted 
that the young female patient who had a normal 
appendix removed would have more illness in the 
10 yr. following a —.— "This predictions a 
pathological appendix remov i i was 
based on the assumption that the "normal appendix" 
population would contain more young women who 
would continue to translate emoti distress into 
physical symptoms. Data from the histories and 
pedes studies verified both hypotheses.—W/. G. 
Shipman, 

12919. Mitscherlich, Alexander. Uber die Be- 
handlung psychosomatischer eiten. 
treatment of psychosomatic illnesses.] Psyche Stutt- 
gart, 1965, 18(11), 643-663.—A. Gerd ill- 
ness is unthinkable without a concomitant neurosis. 
But many factors stand in the way of the treatment 
of choice, psychoanalysis: physicians’ lack of under- 
standing, low cost of drug treatment, and conformist 
thinking. Moreover, many chronic nati 
conditions, however intelligible in terms of indi- 

vidual conflicts, are rooted in and sustained as well 
by Supraindividual, collective norms of behavior. 
Against these it is often impossible to mobilize the 
patient's ego resources to the extent required for 
adequate psychotherapeutic treatment—E. W. Eng. 

12920. Moos, R. ԷԼ, & Solomon, G. F. (Stan- 
ford Մ) Psychologie comparisons between 
women with rheumatoid arthritis and their non- 
arthritic sisters. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 
27(2), 135-149.—16 female patients (average age 
46) with classic or definite rheumatoid arthritis were 
compared with their closest-aged, same-sexed healthy 

siblings (average age 45) on a variety of person- 
ality trait dimensions.” Assessment procedures were 
the MMPI, a 45 min, semi-structured interview, 
Raine's Cognitive Stylés Inventory and a specially 
constructed Affective Reaction Inventory. The arth- 
ritics showed more of the following traits than did 
their siblings: compliance, subservience, nervous- 
ness and restlessness, depression, conservatism and 
sensitivity to anger. (3 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 
12921. Moos, R. H., & Solomon, G. F. (Stan- 
ford U.) Psychologie comparisons between 
women with rheumatoid arthritis and their ոօո- 


Es 
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— . nubes ամ 
in strictness from e 
— — were Ld ben the 2 
groups either in the extent of their physical activity 
or in the extent to which they manifested dependency. 
(35 ref.)—W. G. Shipman 

12922. Phillips, Derek L. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Self-reliance and the inclination to adopt the 
sick role. Social Forces, 1965, 43(4), SSS-S63,— 
Previous research has indicated a relationship be- 


tendency 

is maintained under several different 

introduction of a control for 
relationsh 


states of hypochondria. 
ife Works of the Facult Medicine of Charles 
m Zul Kr , 1962, Տ, 197-201.— 
ical possibilities of hypo- 
district pract 


an individually matched control group of 100 other 


12925. Semke, V. Ya. [The function of psycho- 
genic and somatogenic factors in the dynamics 
of psychopathy at old age.] Zhurnal Nevropato- 
logii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(5), 737-741.—Involu- 
tionary states and senile states were studied in 
elderly psychopaths, and correlated with pathogenic 
factors and types of psychopathy. Decompensation 
was observed to occur after the appearance of cere- 


bral sclerotic and atrophic disturbances. Psycho- 
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pathic manifestations were found to disappear com- 
pletely with the i of senility, (French 
— Stee ^ 


12905. Siirala, Ս. Bes, P. & Lumio, J 
Psychological Meniëre's disease. cta 
ՕԹ. ica, 1965, 59(2-4), 350-357.—43 


from hospital case material They were sub- 
— to analysis oí the personality pattern օո the 
is oí rem from d and of the 
Rorschach test. degree of psychic stress present 
was especially marked at the time the disease started. 
In those patients who were cured and free from 
attacks of vertigo, the degree of stress was also less. 
By contrast, in the patients who were not cured, 
various life stresses of very marked degree were still 
pae at follow up. The stresses due to emotional 
and to di ties at work and in marriage 
were the most severe. Accumulation of various 
mom to form * severe ա. of stress aes most 
in group o tients who were not 
— Loeb, d e 


12927. Webb, W. L., Slaughter, Regina; Meyer, 
E, & Edgerton, M. Ud Faken Hosp., Bani. 
more, Md.) Mechanisms of „psychosocial adjust- 

ace-lift” o 


ment in patients — tion. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(2), 183-192.-- 
The clinical study and follow-up of 106 consecutive 


patients KEN women) requesting cosmetic sur- 
gery for facial evidences of aging revealed a favor- 
Set response in nearly all who underwent 


had greater past 
adjustment.—]V. G. Shipman, 

12928. William, Ք. L., & Krasnoff, A. G. (VA 
Hosp., St. Louis 6, Mo. mde tag 
logical patterns in patients peptic ulcer and 
rheumatoid arthritis. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1964, e T —The body image scores of 
Fisher & eland were applied to the Rorschachs 
of 20 male peptic ulcer and 20 male rheumatoid 


ritic patients, 0 
ove ad by the Penetrations score but not by the 
cally (EMG, heart 


cases had a significan 
greater heart rate reaction than the <rthritics: ba 
the latter did not have greater EMG or GSR activity 
as predicted. When high and low Barrier score 
groups were compared, the high Barrier cases had 
significantly higher muscle tension under stress and 
the low Barrier cases had significantly higher heart 
rates under stress. (15 ref.) -. G. Shipman, 
12929. Zikmund, Մ. The importance of bio- 
graphic data in the study of Psychosomatic rela- 
tions. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(2), 172. 
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12930. Aquilera, A. H. (U. Guadalajara, Jali 
Mexico) Los enfermos mentales y pn sd eg 
mentales en los E.U.A. y Mexico. [Mental pa- 
tients and retardates in the USA and Mexico.] 
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Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 1964, 1(4), 313-325, 
—Presents data on programs, current practices, fae 
cilities available and size of the problems of mental 
health for the U.S. and Mexico D. H. Schuster, 

12931. Jacobs, Norman. (U. of Kansas) The 
phantom slasher of bier ui? Mass hysteria in & 
non-Western society. Social Problems, 1965, 12 
(3), 318-328.—Do instances of mass hysteria, docu. 
mented in Western societies, also occur in nom” 
Western societies and, if so, are they different? The 
incident investigated occurred during 1956 in Taipei, 
Taiwan, China, developing initially from newspa 
reporting of a number of child slashing victims. the ի 
investigation was limited to careful coverage of the 
daily press and discussion of the affair “in socio- 
logically meaningful terms with many individuals in 
the local society.” The incident confirmed the hy- 
pothesis that the basic circumstances which give rise ' 
to mass hysteria movements and the trends that they 
take appear to be similar regardless of the specific 
social and cultural contexts in which they occur, 
However, the social and cultural contexts are most 
important in defining why they take place when th 
do and where they do, and the specific media which 
they use —S. L. Warren. 

12932, Miranda de Jesus y, Fredeswinda, & Cor- 1 
dova, Ana A. (Ս. Puerto Rico) Caracteristicas 
ico-sociales del estudiante de primer año de la 
niversidado de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 1960- 
1961. [Psycho-social characteristics of first year stu- 
dents at the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
1960-1961.] Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 1964, 
1(4), 368-380—Norms are given for men and 
women, Ist yr. students, for many characteristics and 
psychological test scores. Tests and characteristics 
included: Raven Progressive Matrices, course grades, 
English reading test, Personality Questionnaire 
Roca), and Study of Values (Allport, Vernon & 
indzey). These students possess an intellectual 
capacity superior to the general university applicant 
and to the non-university population and a satisfac- 
tory degree of general adjustment of personality. 
Many more details are listed—D. H. Schuster. 
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12933. Allen, Doris, & Ager, Joel (Wayne 
State U.) A factor analytic study of the ability to 
spell Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(1), 153-161—“A factor analytic study of 
spelling ability was done to investigate the relation- 
ship between spelling and other areas of cognitive 
functioning such as personality, spatial, clerical (per- 
ceptual), and intellectual factors. Another purpose 
of the study was to determine whether 4 different 
methods of testing spelling varied in their factorial 
composition. The Ss were 100 12th grade students. 
26 variables from 11 tests were analyzed. 7 orothog- 
onal factors were obtained using a normalized vari- 
max procedure, The results indicate that all of the 
common spelling variance is explained by the Ist ` 
factor, identified as “general spelling ability. All of 
the spelling variables had high loadings on this factor. 
and none loaded on any of the other factors.”—W. 
Coleman. 


12934. Asmussen, Erling. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) The biological basis of sport. Erogonomics, 
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1965, 8(2), 137-142. — 


is based on GER 
and competition would «րՀ... if were 
no differences between the performers, There are 
differences, biological ones. Some of them are 


anatomical, some physiological, some 
These differences may be "built-in" 
to age, size, sex etc. and may have predictable 
ences on the physical — But 
ferences are individual and qualitative, 
influence of training, both physical 
Taken all together they form the biological 
sport, and the study of them in all their 
the realm of biological research in sport and 
education.—Journal abstract, 

12935. Carlson, Ruth K. (California State Coll, 
Hayward, Calif.) 
motivation. 


go beyond 
the given elements and relati ps to the formation 
of newer patterns sometimes by analogy, 

or by a leap of the imagination. Such types of think- 
ing motivate pupils to read between the lines and to 
think creatively in many media, Morse and Wingo 
offer 6 factors which foster creativity and divergent 
thinking in our cc creating an encouraging 
climate, placing value on variety, encouraging crea- 
tive perceiving, teaching pow thinking and 
evaluation, encouraging selí-trust, and being a crea- 
tive person oneself—Author summary, 

12936. Culbert, Taylor. Teaching grammar and 
mechanics in freshman composition. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 58(7), 291-292.—23 col- 
lege freshman English students who scored between 
the 28th and the 9շով percentile on an English 
placement test (Median 615է percentile) were re- 
quired to write 40 or 45 themes, 1 for each class 


period. 


83 
inip 


classes were formally Gagn in po and 
mechanics, Average gains for test € 
Cooperative English Test, Form 1 C was 4.26 (t 
3.901) which is significant beyond the .01 
confidence, Control sections gained an 


12937. Eisner, Elliot W. (U. Chicago) Critical 
thinking: Some copus ents. Teachers 
College Record, 1965, 66(7), 624-634.—4 behaviors 
that are considered important aspects of critical think- 
ing are questing the problematic, speculation, evalua- 
tion, and constructing.—H. K. o A ala 

12938. Evans, Gary W. (Oklahoma . 
Mode of presentation, pacing, knowledge of re- 
sults, and intellectual level in automated «որրան 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1317-- 
Abstract, 


12939. F. Roland L., & Spruill, Jean. (Louisi- 
ana State Մ» Type of orientation and tak 5 
pletion of elementary-grade students. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1955, 106 (1), 45-49.—To ev E 
ate the effect of type of orientation on completion o 
an arithmetic achievement test by elementary-grade 
students, Ss orientation was measured by the Orienta- 
tion Inventory. Only Ss who achieved scores in the 


bet sot in the 


interaction of sented left the room, 2 without 
finishing their work. telf-oriented group was 
unpredictable. Teachers were unable to predict the 


JEME, 1964, 
amd inchading studies 
completed 1957-1965,—D. S. Higbee 


12941. Hershenson, David B. (State U, New 
Yon Bate) Some personal and social de- 


p. 7 — Fontan ies 
12(2), 206-208. 


Frances L., Ames, Louise & 
di E y Schosisadinens an evaluated by 


tests. 
cheney E YE HIT i, 
5 ds and 31 2nd-grade Ss was tested yearly for 


for the grade to which had been on 
the basis of age alone. Test were con- 
sistent from I yr. to another. At least for 

Sr, there was high agreement (ԷԱ) between pre- 
dictions made on the basis | test 
findings in the fall of any year and judg- 
ments in the succeeding spring. Girls were acceler- 


of sex on ber! ud thinking was 
edel Ss were 240 7th-grade students 

5 public junior high schools in the same Së 

Otis Quick Scoring 
EE 

below 95), A IQ (96-114), and high 
Kar higher). 7 tests of divergent thinking were 
adapted from Guilford, Kettner and Christenson. 4 


- 


nificant F tests in an analysis of variance were word 
study skills, analogies, sentence improvement-onoma- 
topoeia, current events, and expressional fluency.— 
W. A. Koppe. 
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behavior 6 and 
A 
12948. Roudabush, Glenn E. (U. ա») 


A in prediction from orma- 
~ thy Ar rie Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1324.— 


s: H O., Bratu, B, Cosma, & 
Macadziob, D. L'élève comme objet et xe 
l'éducation. [The student as object and subject of 
_ education] Revue de Pédagogie, 1965, 13(4), 23-41. 
Ent N 

at, in reality, pupil is concurrentl 
both the subject and object of education, the authors 


trace the interaction of educational influences and a 
pupil's typical reactions. Whenever reference is made 
to the instructional ional work, the fact is em- 


Milton. Learning and th 
d 889 0 Ag & M en i 7 4 
d 8 logical analysis of the 


pn — (b) di 
stances of schooling, (e) the handicappi 

fixed intelligence. Conclusions are ee oe 
ing the possibilities for universal high-level education 
and the implications for education and research are 
suggested. N. J. Baldauf. 


12951. Sexton, Virginia S. (Hunter C.) Fac- 
tors contributing to attrition in college popula- 
tions: Twenty-five years of research. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 301-326—The re- 


circum- 
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search has analyzed the student and the institution 
which he attends, in order to determine causative fse- 
tors. Intellectual-academic and nonintellectis! factors 
affecting college scholarship and achievement are pre- 
sented. Findings as to types of institutions attended 
y successful and unsuccessful students are included 
Diferent methods of handling poor scholarship at 
various institutions are also ribed.—Author ab. 


#tract. 
12952. Sinks, Naomi B. & Powell, Marvin. 


(Painesville City Schools, O.) Sex and intelligence 
as factors in ederent in reading in grades four 
through eight. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1968, 
106(1), 67-79.—To study the relationship between 
reading achievement and sex and intelligence in an 
entire school s , Grades 4-8. 3551 students were 
divided into 5 IQ groups and into 3 achievement 
levels by sex at each grade level. 5 hypotheses were 
formulated to appraise the characteristics of the pop- 
ulation and the chi-square technique was applied to 
test these There appears to be no gen- 
erality of relationship of reading achievement on the 
basis of sex and intelligence —Author abstract. 

12953. Strom, Leonard E. (San Diego State 


Coll.) of doctors of 
education. Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 
33(4), 387-390.— The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
otry was obtained on a group of 125 individuals hold- 
ing the Doctor of Education Degree from Teachers 
, Columbia University. Caution should be 
exercised in making any wide spread inferences from 
the findings, but some characterizations of the 
Ss can be made. The of 125 Doctors of Educa- 
tion consists of individ who appear to be very 
bs balanced emotionally. The Ss, as a group. e 
icate a very strong tendency to be highly extrovert 
and to be dominant in their relationships with others. 
The inventory scores would further indicate that the 
Ss are wholesomely self-confident and very well ad- 
justed to their environment. Although the trend was 
not very pronounced, the group revealed a tendency 
to be sociable and gregarious and yet to be quite self 
sufficient and independent of the need for advice, sym- 
pathy or encouragement from others.—G. F. Wooster. 
12954. Tsukada, Takeshi. (Tohoku U. Japan) 
of the fifth annual convention of the 
Japanese tion of Educational Psychology. 
Tohoku Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 1 
(2), 109-111.—569 convened at Tokyo University of 
Education from July 12-14, 1963. 210 papers were 
read in 24 sections: “Method and theory; Develop- 
ment (3 sections); Achievement, learning, intel- 
ligence and thinking, Subject matters and teaching 
process (4 sections) ; Personality (2 sections) ; Psy- 
chotherapy and counseling; Life guidance and pre- 
vocational education; Evaluation; Teacher and 
teacher-pupil relationships; Group dynamics and 
classroom group; Family relation; Society and cul- 
ture (2 sections); Mental deficiency (2 sections) ; 
Speech and hearing difficulties and visual disturbance; 
Delinquency and its correction."—J. G. Cooper. 


School, LEARNING 


12955. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) The 
role of frequency in learning and retention: A 


cognitive structure interpretation. Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 1965, 72(2), 359-368.—The theoret- 
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sal poutoti of educational psychology ca the robe of 
frequency im learning and retention is comiased amd 
contradictory, 1 of the research Leeratere heads 
to the conclusion requency is typically necessary 
to establish associations of ings above the thresh- 
old of availability (learning), to maintain their 
availability over time (retention), parti in rote 


learning. The a of frequency are in 
two ways: directly, repeated. trials modify opn 
structure մա the cumulative en. 
tinguity, feedback, and reinforcement, enhancing 


the strength of associations and ings; indirectly, 
the alterations in cognitive structure resulting from 
earlier trials increase the learner's responsiveness to 
the learning task on subsequent trials and also enable 
him to cope better with decremental processes — 
Author abstract. 

12956. Bailey, Matilda. (Sli Rock State 
Coll.) Sociopsychological in litera- 
ture. Proceedings Annual Reading Imstitute, 1964, 3, 
82-95.— Through books children might be the 
value of maintaining right attitudes, avoidi at- 
titudes; might be made to accept the way look 
and to understand themselves as members of a group. 

J. A. Lücker. 

mye — —— GK — —— 
ory of expecta! a to 
Council for Research in Music Education, 1965, No. 
5, 17-23.—School teachers should show pupils what 
is to be found in music and not attempt to make them 
like a particular type of music. He urges a proc 
based on 1.. B. ows “expectation” theory with its 
pattern of D == 
ment. To identify the items of importance to 
listening, Colwell su studying the listening 
habits of skilled listeners P. R. Farnsworth. 

12958. Elder, Glen H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Achievement orientations and career patterns of 
rural youth. Sociology of Education, 1963, 37(1), 
30-58.—Modern rural youths need more education 


for either agricultural or careers but 
they are not getting it because of opportunities, values, 
goals and motivation —H. K. Moore. 


12959. Elley, Warwick B. (U. Auckland, N.Z.) 
Attitude change and education for international 
understanding. Sociology of Education, 1964, 33 
(4), 318-325.—Classroom teachers can make a sig- 
nificant change in objectively-measured attitudes 


toward world peace.—H. K. Moore. š 
12960. Girard, D. A., & Enns, F. - 
fectiveness under the uge 128 
Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 10(1), 28-33. 
—Having been matched on sex, 11 achieve- 
ment, and ability, the over-all averages of 274 pairs 
of 12th graders under a conventional and a 
trimester plan were compared. No Bees in 
achievement were found between the group.—N. M. 
Chansky. e 
12961. Taylor, Տ. B., & Worth, W. ԷԼ Organ- 
izational DM for teaching physical education in 
elementary schools. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1964, 10(2), 90-98.—A survey of 57 prin- 
cipals and 588 teachers revealed that most teachers 
taught physical education (PE) to their own students. 
The majority opined that PE should be departmental- 
ized beginning in Grade 4. Type of organizational 
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difference attributable to difficulty levels. Ability 
moa to NEN, 
12965. Hopkins, Kenneth D. & Lefever, D. 
w. U. Southern California) Comparative 
i RM d 2 and in- 


ps. All ps had significantly 

hi means aíter a one ch ջու year Gen This 
effect is attributed to maturation.—R. E. Schutz, > 
12966. Kalmykova, Z. I., & Lipkina, dE Sim- 
zium po probleme optimizatsii obucheniya. 
Symposium on the pos of improvement in teach- 
ing.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 2, 181-184.—A 
report on the proceedings of a symposium on pro- 
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grammed teaching devices and related matters, held 
at Dushanabe, October 8-10, 1964.—L. Zusne. 

12967. Lewis, John T. (U. Mississippi) A 
study of pacing rate and mode of presentation in 

instruction. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(1), 49.—Abstract. 

12968. Ord, ք. An evaluation օք programmed 
instruction in grade eleven 8 and grade 
twelve chemistry as a method of teaching. Ontario 
Journal of Educational Research, 1964-1965, 7 (2), 
187-190.—The average marks of 55 students exposed 
to classroom instruction on the slide rule did not dif- 
fer from the 167 students using the “Slide Rule Pro- 
gramme” (Dent). The marks in chemistry of the 
198 students using the “chemistry 1—Atomic Struc- 
ture and Bonding” program were significantly higher 
than those 48 receiving conventional instruction in 
chemistry. The differences in results, it was sug- 
gested, may be due to a superiority of a teacher plus 
program over either approach by itsel.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

12969. Owen, S. G., et al. (U. Dept. Med., New- 
castle on Tyne, England) Programed learning in 
medical education. Postgraduate Medical Journal, 
1965, 41(4), 201 Programed instruction in elec- 
trocardiography presented by a teaching machine pro- 
duced results just as good as very carefully prepared 
lectures. For academically poorer students and for 
those whose native tongue was other than English, the 
program was probably the more effective teaching 
method. Women appeared to learn better from lec- 
tures and men from the program. The students re- 
acted favorably to programed instruction and teaching 
machines and expressed their preference for these, 
over conventional methods of learning—JAMA. 


12970. Steriade, Տ., & Tabachiu, A. De l'influ- 
ence du film sur les connaissances des élèves. 
[The influence of films on the learning of pupils.] 
Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: Série de 
Psychologie, 1964, 8(1), 81-87.—Children between 
ages 10-11 were used as Ss to investigate the use of 
films in the process of instruction and education of 
scholars. It was discovered that certain previously 
held convictions could be changed. The films seemed 
particularly useful when used in conjunction with 
other methods and procedures.. F. Cordell. 


12971. Sweeney, J. Ք. Report of the Cuisenaire 
project in kitchener separate schools. Ontario Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1964-1965, 7(2), 217- 
225.—Grade 1 children were matched according to 
mental ability. 1 group of 177 children was taught 
arithmetic by the "Cuisenaire" method; another, by 
a traditional method. Both groups were tested for 
number facts, problems and equations No statistically 
significant differences between the groups were ob- 
served.—N. M. Chansky. 


12972. Ter Keurst, Arthur J. (Central Missouri 
State Coll.) The intrinsic programmed approach 
to the discovery of concepts in general psychology. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 33 (4), 
351-355.—Assuming that programed instruction by 
means of the intrinsic approach can aid in the under- 
standing of concepts in areas of subject matter that 
are not highly structured, such as psychology; second, 
that programed material that presents further in- 
formation and training is more educative than com- 
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parable material that only informs the learner that 
his choices are correct or incorrect. The first assump- 
tion can be tested by determining whether or not ex- 
perimental groups are superior in períormance over 
control groups who did not avail themselves օք the 
programmed material. The 2nd assumption can be 
tested by the differential performance օք the groups 
that received explanatory reinforcements over the 
groups that recieved nonexplanatory reinforcements, 
Mean scores of experimental groups in all testings 
were superior over mean scores of control groups, 
confirming the Ist hypothesis.—G. F. Wooster. 

12973. Wallis, D. Experiments on the use of 
programmed instruction to increase the produc- 
tivity of training. Occupational Psychology, 1964, 
38(3-4), 141-160.— Classes (n — 15) of basic trainees 
in the Royal Navy's Electrical School were compared 
by achievement scores and questionnaire responses. 
The usual method of instruction continued for the 
control group; the expermiental groups received full 
PI, partial PI (limited supervision) and integrated PI 
(some tutoring and labs) The integrated PI system 
was the most effective.—M. York. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


12974. Brown, Paul, & Elliott, Rogers. (Dart- 
mouth Coll. Control of aggression in a nursery 
school class. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(2), 103-107.— The rate of emission 
of aggressive responses of 27, 3- and 4-yr.-old boys in 
a nursery school class was successfully manipulated 
by teachers systematically ignoring aggression and 
attending acts incompatible with aggression.—Journal 
abstract. 

12975. Deutsch, Martin. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Early social environment and school adaptations. 
Teachers College Record, 1965, 66(8), 699-706.-- 
Suggestions for getting the lower-class child ready 
to succeed in school. —H. K. Moore. 

12976. Herr, Edwin L. Differential perceptions 
of environmental press by high school students. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43 (7), 678-686. 
--725 high school students were administered the 
High School Characteristic index to examine their 
perceptions of 30 environmental press. An effort was 
made to describe the global emphases of the high 
school and the perceptions of these emphases by stu- 
dents at differing achievement and extra-curricular 
participation 167615. Analysis of the differential per- 
ceptions by a number of other variables was made. 
The results indicated that student responses to the 
items of the HSCI could provide description of the 
environmental demands faced by students. A chi- 
square test demonstrated perceptions were associated 
with the variables examined. R. J. Baldauf. 

12977. Hodgkin, Mary C. (U. Western Aus- 
tralia) The role of kinship and authority patterns 
in the cross-cultural education of Asian students. 
Sociology of Education, 1963, 37(1), 71-89.—Dif- 


ferences in customs affect the adjustment of Asian' 


students in Australian colleges and universities.—H. 
K. Moore. 


12978. Kievet, Mary Bach. (Rutgers State U.) 
Social participation and social adjustment. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(7), 303-306.— 
Studies of the social adjustment of persons who par- 
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ticipate in formal organizations and of those who do 
not participate in such organizations. Participation 

. was defined in terms of membership in formal 
organizations, attendance, financial contributions, 
committee memberships, and offices held. Levels of 
social adjustment were considered evidenced as fol- 
lows: “The cooperative, happy person who seemed to 
be dealing effectively with his environment . . . (as 
opposed to) . . . the uncooperative, discontented, dis- 
orderly, estranged person or one who seemed to be 
unable either to alter his environment or to adapt 
himself to it.“ 3 questionnaires were used to obtain 
data. Ss were 447 sophomore students in an eastern 
community college, “. . persons who obtain par- 
ticipation scores in the highest quartile cannot be dif- 
ferentiated from those who obtain scores in the lowest 
quartile on the basis of social adjustment inventory 
scores. Campus participants who were not employed 
showed significantly poorer social adjustment than did 
campus nonparticipants who were not employed, and 
(2) participants, in terms of total participation, work- 
ing 15 hr. or less per week, did show significantly 
better adjustment than nonparticipants in the same 
category.. A. Koppe. 

12979. Levenson, Edgar A. Why do they drop 
out? Teaching & Learning, 1965, 25-32.— Apart 
from society's concern about the economic loss that 
results from students' leaving school prematurely, 
"the deeper concern of parents and educators about 
the dropout problem stems from an unconscious rec- 
ognition of our own participation in it... Our dro’ 
outs are behaving after a fashion that is not only 
condoned but even demanded of them by a largely 
unconscious conspiracy of their elders.” Family at- 
titudes and behavior patterns lie at the root of stu- 
dents’ problems which schools, colleges, and parents 
can help solve, but not by adopting sterner methods. 
“It is not a question of more permissiveness or more 
discipline, but of more honesty."—Y. A. Glebas. 

12980. Lindgren, Henry Clay, & Mello, Maria J. 
(San Francisco State Coll) Emotional problems 
of over- and underachieving children in a Brazilian 
elementary school. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 106 (1), 59-65.—A version of the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory and a sentence-completion test were 
used to measure adjustment problems of 4th-yr. 
elementary pupils in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Contrary to 
hypothesis based on research with North American 
children, Brazilian overachievers tend to report sig- 
nificantly more adjustment problems, particularly in 
health and emotional adjustment. Cultural differ- 
ences might explain the unexpected results and 
Such differences should be considered by those who 
plan educational programs for underdeveloped coun- 
tries—Awthor abstract. 

12981. Magee, Richard D. (Temple U.) Cor- 
relates of aggressive-defiant classroom behavior in 
elementary school boys: A factor analytic study. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1340—bstract. 

12982. McDaniel, Ernest, & Filiatreau, William 
K. (U. Kentucky) A comparison of television 
and conventional instruction as determinants of at- 
titude change. Journal of Educational Research, 
58(7), 203-297.—". . to ascertain the effectiveness 
of television presentations in bringing about changes 
in attitude of students in an introductory education 
course and to investigate student attitudes toward 
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television teaching se" Attitudes were measured 
by the Minnesota Teacher's Attitude Inventory and a 
student questionnaire desi for the study. The 84 
students եւ education 101 "live" gained 14.6 more 
on the MTAI than the 101 students taught by TV 
The difference is significant beyond the Ul level of 
confidence, The data . . . suggest that acceptability 
of television instruction is less related to the medium 
itself than to such factors as the techniques employed 
by the person teaching the course and the course con- 
tent presented." /. A. Koppe. 


12984. Rezler, Agnes G. (Northern Illinois Ս.) 
The influence of needs es the student's percep- 
tion of his instructor. Jou of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 58(6), 282-286.—2 hypotheses are 
tested: (1) Specific need patterns will be associated 
with specific patterns of perception, (2) Students 
with extreme needs will deviate more from the mean 
perception of the class than students with less extreme 
needs, The sample consisted of 294 freshmen and 
sophomore students, 201 males and 93 females, at- 
tending 10 different classes in a private, medium sized 
college in a large Midwestern city. Instruments in- 
cluded the EPPS, the Purdue Rating Scale for In- 
struction, and a supplementary rating scale. "There 
were important differences between male and female 
students in the influence of needs: nurturance, suc- 
corance, exhibition and heterosexuality upon instruc- 
tor perception." For both sexes, dominance was 
higher for those who perceived the teacher as liking 
them. For males, exhibition was higher and abase- 
ment lower among students who perceived the in- 
structor as liking them. Results are discussed.—W. 
A. Koppe. 

12985. Rogers, K. D., & Reese, Grace. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Health studies—presumably normal high 
school students: 11. Absence from school Amer- 
ican Journal of Diseases of Children, 1965, 109(1), 
9-27.—Frequency, ae and pupil characteristics re- 
lated to absence were studied in a high school popula- 
tion. High frequency of absence was associated with 
low academic performance and low participation in 
activities and it is suggested that problem children 
may be identified by high absence incidence.—A. B. 
Warren. 

12986. Rogers, K. D., & Reese, Grace. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Health studies- presumably normal high 
school students: III. Health room visits. Amer- 
ican Journal of Diseases of Children, 1965, 109(1), 
28-42.—High school Students’ visits to the health 
room were studied according to frequency, reason for 
visit, and other variables. Students with high health 
room visit frequency tended to have low academic 
rank, high average hours of outside employment, high 
absence, and a higher incidence of social and emo- 
tional problems than other students. The need for 
school health personnel to handle students’ emotional 
problems as well as the physical ones is emphasized.— 
A. B. Warren. 
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12987. St. John, Nancy Hoyt. (Harvard Ս.) 
De facto segregation and interracial association in 
high school. Sociology of Education, 1964, 37 
(4), 326-344.—In 2 New England integrated high 
schools, there is less informal than formal interracial 
association, Negroes participate in greater proportion- 
ate numbers in athletics and as majorettes but less in 
all other activities, Negroes prefer to associate only 
with Negroes more than whites prefer exclusive asso- 
ciation with whites, their social class level is below 
that of the whites. Negroes’ association with whites 
is little affected by elementary school integration or 
not.—H. K. Moore. 

12988. Taylor, Ronald G., & Farquhar, William. 
(Ferris State Coll.) Personality, motivation and 
achievement: Theoretical constructs and empirical 
factors. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12 
(2), 186-191.—The problem of the study was to deter- 
mine whether empirically identified factors related to 
discrepant achievement are comparable to certain the- 
oretical constructs of personality. The Human Trait 
Inventory which differentiates between under- and 
over-achievement, was employed with 300 such stu- 
dents. Discrepant achievers were combined for fac- 
tor analysis, using the principal axis solution and 
quaritmax rotation method. 6 male and five female 
interpretable factors were identified. The extracted 
male factors related to five of the theorized factors. 
The female factors related to four of the theorized fac- 
tors. The summary developed by Taylor had utility 
in relating empirical factors to a broader framework. 
—Journal abstract. 


4 SPECIAL EDUCATION 


12989. Freiová, Eliška. A combination of the 
therapeutic and educational processes in children 
with psychopathic features. Československá Psy- 
chiatrie, 1962, 58(3), 179-182—Out of 314 boys 
placed in a re-educational institution for school age 
youth there were 53 cases, i.e. 16.87%, who had been 
treated in psychiatric institutions. Nearly all of 
them showed disharmonic personality development 
and psychopathic features—CML. 

12990. Isern, Betty. (U. Pacific) Music in 
special education. Journal of Music Therapy, 1964, 
1(4), 139-142 Music as a method of encouraging 
socialization, stimulating verbalization and participa- 
tion and affording emotional release is shown to be 
the goal of instruction in general and special educa- 
tion. The success of the approach is partially due to 
the uniqueness of music in bringing about structure 
and order, thus increasing security. It also minimizes 
individual differences and makes a participant more 
nearly like his peers. Approaches to instruction are 
discussed.—F. Triggs. 


12991. Kamenský, P. & Valasekoví, M. The 


education of children in a hospital environment. 
Cesklovenská Pediatrie, 1962, 17 (7/8), 656-659. 


Reading Š 


12992. Belmont, Lillian, & Birch, Herbert G. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Lateral dominance, 
lateral awareness, and reading disability. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(1), 57-71.—Lateral prefer- 
ences for hand and eye and awareness of right-left 
relations were studied in an age-homogeneous sam- 
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ple of 200 boys selected from the total population of 9- 
and 10-yr.-old boys attending school in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 150 boys represented the poorest readers 
selected on the basis of 4 reading tests. The remain- 
ing 50 boys were controls matched for birth date and 
school placement and were drawn from the remaining 
readers. There were no differences in the lateraliza- 
tion of preferential hand and eye usage between the 
2 groups. Significant differences were found in the 
level of right-left orientation. Confusion in right-left 
identification of own body parts in retarded readers 
was associated with the lowest scores on tests of 
sequential reading. Analysis of intellectual perform- 
ance in the retarded readers indicated that disturb- 
ance in lateralization was more strongly associated 
with performance than with verbal IQ. The develop- 
mental course of the functions is considered, and 
the findings are compared with those found among 
samples in which selection biases may have occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 


12993. Chamberlain, E. R. (U. Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) Involving parents in a remedial education 
programme. Slow Learning Child, 1965, 11(3), 
156-164—An experiment designed to involve parents 
in a remedial program through membership of 
small groups provided a wealth of diagnostic data and 
was useful in identifying Ss for further therapy. —J. 
A. Lücker. 


12994. Cullis, T. R. The use of the Science Re- 
search Associates Reading Laboratory in teaching 
reading to opportunity-class pupils. Ontario Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1964-1965, 7(2), 141- 
146.—The power builders and listening skill builders 
of the SRA Laboratory, designed for 3rd graders, 
was given to 20 students ranging in age from 10-15. 
The IQ range was 50-92. A comparison of scores on 
the Gates Advanced Primary Tests 4 months after 
training began with initial scores revealed an im- 
provement of .54 of a grade in reading.—N. M. 
Chansky. 


12995. Gorelick, Molly C. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The effectiveness of visual form training 
in a prereading program. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 58 (7), 315-318.—". . . attempted to 
investigate the effectiveness of training in 2 recom- 
mended activities related to word recognition success 
- +. aspects of a prereading program were ex- 
amined: (1) the effectiveness of training in the visual 
discrimination of abstract symbols, and (2) the effec- 
tiveness of training in the discrimination of meaning- 
ful symbols as related to success in word recognition. 
The study was divided into 2 parts: (1) The training 
of the 2 experimental groups in visual discrimination 
of likenesses and differences in either abstract or 
meaningful symbols, and (2) A word recognition 
training program for both experimental groups and a 
control group." By use of auto-instructional devices, 
3 groups of 23 1st grade students were given the fol- 
lowing training: Group A, Visual discrimination in 
abstract symbols, Group M, visual discrimination in 
meaingful symbols, and the control group which had 
no training in discrimination, Word recognition 
Scores were obtained in pretest, immediate recall post- 
test, and delayed recall posttest. Group A performed 
significantly better than Group M but neither was sig- 
nificantly better than the control group. Sex was 
not a relevant factor—W. A. Koppe. 
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12996. Harris, Theodore L., Nudelman, Barbara 
& Carlson, Elwood. Summary of investigations 
relating to reading: July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(6), 242- 
281.—"The current summary of empirical studies in 
the sociology, psychology, physiology, and teaching of 
reading includes investigations published since the 
last annual summary in 1964.” The sociology of read- 
ing reviews studies of environmental influences such 
as parents' attitudes and social class, types of reading 
material, and mass media. Psychosocial effects of 
reading include students evaluations of children's 
books and attitudinal effects. The psychology of read- 
ing includes investigations of the relation of reading 
to abilities, interests, and academic achievement as 
well as those relating to personality, sex differences, 
developmental factors, and the self-concept. The 
learning process and readability are also reviewed. 
The physiology of reading includes studies of dis- 
ability, dominance, and vision. The teaching of read- 
ing reviews literacy, the teacher, developmental as- 
pects of reading instruction, programmed instruction, 


and testing and prediction of reading success. (139- 
item biblogr.)—HW. A. Koppe. 
12997. Outridge, Margaret. Psycholinguistic 


abilities of five children attending a Brisbane op- 
portunity school Slow Learning Child, 1965, 11 
(3), 165-174.—3 educable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, one receptive aphasic and one dyslexic took part 
in an intensive 9 weeks' remedial language program. 
ITPA was administered before and after the program. 
Profiles demonstrated initial learning disabilities and 
the extent of amelioration through the remedial pro- 
gram. All Ss responded well to remedial tutoring 
and, in some cases, small but encouraging gains were 
made in word recognition—Journal abstract, 


12998. Saunders, Roger E. Dyslexia: More 
than reading retardation. Slow Learning Child, 
1965, 11(3), 137-145.—The emotional problems ex- 
pressed through negative behavior, or lack of involve- 
ment in learning, might have been prevented had 
early symptoms been properly observed and remedied. 
The “special educator" should continue to search for 
hidden factors causing academic failure and the con- 
cepts of “exceptionality” be broadened to include the 
child who is handicapped by Specific Dyslexia— 
մ. A. Lücker. 


12999. Stout, Juanita K. unty Court Phil- 
adelphia) Troubled children and reading achieve- 
ment. Proceedings Annual Reading Institute, 1964, 
3, 39—46.—"The evidence is overwhelming that the 
inability to read is a substantial factor in the produc- 
tion of delinquency, criminality, unemployment and 
dependency." A crash program of teaching reading 
effectively to children, beginning with Grade 1, should 
be launched to prevent even greater financial burdens 
and more disastrous results in the future.—J. A. 
Lücker. 

Mental Retardation 


. Bensberg, Gerard J. Colwell, C. N, & 
Gert K. H. . Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta, Ga.) Teaching the profoundly retarded 
self-help activities by behavior shaping techniques. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 
674 679. Ն severely retarded children were placed 
in a special unit and an attempt was made to improve 
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their self-help behavior by the principles of behavior 
shaping. Monthly ratings were made on a modified 
form of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. All Ss 
showed substantial improvement. The greatest gain 
obtained during the first month of conditioning. 
Some shortcomings of the study were discussed, but it 
was concluded that the procedures followed resulted 
in a valuable change in self-help behavior on the part 
of all Ss.—Author abstract, 


13001. Rouse, Sue T. (Ս. South Carolina) 
fects of a E program on the productive 
of educable mental retardates. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 69(5), 666-673. 
—47 educable mentally retarded children from 5 spe- 
cial classes received 30 consecutive lessons designed 
to enhance productive thinking as measured by a 
verbal and nonverbal subtest in the Minnesota Tests 
of Creative Thinking. 31 retardates from 5 special 
classes were used as the control group, their status 
quo being maintained throughout the study. Analyses 
of the mean gain score data confirmed the writer’s 
prediction that such training would improve test per- 
formance.—Author abstract, 


Gifted Students 
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13002. Bindman, Arthur. The school lo- 
gist and mental health. Journal of Education, 1964, 
146(3), 5-10.—Traces “the problems of an emerging 
professional role—the school psychologist. He is 
seen as a scientist-practitioner providing many di- 
verse functions, but particular emphasis has been 
placed upon his role as a diagnostician, remediator, 
consultant and researcher." 3 examples are given 
which illustrate these roles. I/. A. Koppe. 


13003. Kasper, Eugene C., Munger, Paul F., & 
Myers Roger A. Student Sears of the en- 
vironment in guidance and non-guidance schools. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 43(7), 674-677.— 
An attempt to discern differences in student percep- 
tions of the environment of North Dakota Schools 
with guidance programs and similar schools without 
guidance programs. The 30 scales of Stern's High 
School Characteristics Index describing attitudes and 
impressions of students was used to detect differ- 
ences. Analysis of the variance was the statistical 
tool. Students in guidance schools scored signifi- 
cantly higher on a number of the scales. Non- 
guidance students scored significantly higher on 
affiliation, deferences, and humanism scales. A de- 
scription of the 2 groups is included.—R. J. Baldauf. 


13004. Mazer, Gilbert E. (Ս. North Dakota) 
The factorial dimensions of school counselor 
practices. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(2), 127-132.—The study identifies the factorial 
dimensions underlying the reported practices of 
school counselors for 2 hypothetical situations, one 
describing a counselee with a "cognitive" problem 
and the other a student with an "affective" problem. 
A rating scale describing 75 counseling practices was 
mailed to a sample of 500 school counselors. A factor 
analysis of 353 replies to the "cognitive" case yielded 
18 factors; the most significant in terms of com- 
munality were concerned with the counselor's emo- 
tional involvement with the counselee and his direc- 
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tiveness. A similar structure resulted from a factor 
analysis of 333 replies to the “affective” case. The 
similarity of the two structures suggested that the 
dimensions may be used to describe variations in 
practices in a variety of counseling situations,— 
Journal abstract. 


13005, Mussman, Milton C. (Columbus Public 
Schools, O.) Teachers’ evaluations of psycho- 
logical reports. Journal of School Psychology, 1964, 
3(1), 35-37.—An informal survey of teachers who 
had received either a brief handwritten report imme- 
diately following the evaluation, or a conventional 
typewritten report several weeks after the evaluation, 
indicated the brief report more helpful than waiting 
for the longer report. The test results and recom- 
mendations of the longer report were most helpful. 
—R. S. Harper. 


13006. Perrone, Philip A., Weiking, Mary L., 
& Nagel, Elwyn H. (U. Wisconsin) The coun- 
seling function as seen by students, parents and 
teachers. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(2), 148-152.—Prior to initiating a counseling 
program, 371 junior high school (7th and 8th grade) 
students, 250 pairs of their parents, and 9 classroom 
teachers were administered a Counseling Need (CN) 
instrument. The students were also given the 
Mooney Problem Checklist. No within group dif- 
ferences in (CN) responses were obtained. The 3 
groups were in general agreement in the rank order 
in which they see different students needing intensity 
of counseling service. Parents favor more intensive 
counseling than either teachers or students when the 
three groups were compared over the 14 student 
types as a whole using x?. Parents recommended 
more (CN) than their children for 6 of the 14 stu- 
dent types based on t tests computed among the 3 
groups on each type student. Students within the 
top quartile on the Mooney and those in the bottom 
quartile differed little in recommended (CN). Par- 
ents of these 2 groups did not differ in recommended 
(CN).—Journal abstract. 


13007. Reger, Roger. (Wayne Community 
Schools, Mich.) The school psychologist and the 
teacher: Effective professional relationships. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1964, 3(1), 13-18 — 
When the school psychologist behaves as an equal 
of the teacher, they can work togeth effectively and 
have satisfying professional relations "focusing on 
general problems of common concern, by each offer- 
ing to the relationship the best of his own role-related 
skills, and by concentrating on cooperatively con- 
tributing to the planning of educational programs for 
children."—R. S. Harper. 


13008. Rippee, Billy D., Hanvey, William E., & 
Parker, Clyde A. The influence of counseling on 
the perception of counselor role. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(7), 696—701.—Investi- 
gators have found widespread misunderstanding and 
misperceptions of the counselor's role. A 50-item 
questionnaire was developed and administered to stu- 
dents and teachers of 3 small secondary schools. It 
was concluded that a counseling program established 
in a small secondary school, where no counseling 
previously existed, does change significantly the stu- 
dents' perceptions of the counselor role. The direc- 
tion of this change is determined by what the coun- 
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selor does. Levels of significance of the compared 
group follow the classical t-test—R. J. Baldauf. 
13009, Tindall Ralph H. (U. South Carolina) 
Trends in development of psychological services 
in the school. Journal of School Psychology, 1964, 
3(1), 1-12.—As a consequence of changes in the 
psychologist's self-concept, of state certification, and 
of development of other specialties, the traditional 
role of school psychologist as tester and clinician is 
expanding to include more consultation, research, and 
service as mediator between theory and practice, 
Organizing into sufficiently large service units could 
encourage further development JK. Տ. Harper. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


13010. Aiken, Lewis R., Jr. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) The probability of chance success 
on objective test items. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 127-134--Ճ 
method is described for determining the probability 
of chance success on any type of objective test. 
"Such probabilities may be used in correcting for 
guessing, in helping to determine the item and test 
difficulty and even in setting grade boundaries." 
Development of the formula is shown along with an 
illustration of its use.. Coleman. 

13011. Bashaw, W. L. (Florida State U.) A 
FORTRAN program for a central prediction 
system. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(1), 201-204.—The program is an adapta- 
tion of Tucker's prediction model for central pre- 
diction systems. This is a statistical scheme “for 
predicting the success in any one of several colleges 
of graduates of any one of several schools in a given 
School system on the basis of school achievement, 
test scores, and school attended.” The program re- 
quires a 32K computer with the ability to handle 
chain jobs—W. Coleman. 

13012. Dick, Walter, & Spencer, Richard E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) An application of com- 
puter programing to test analysis and item analy- 
Sis. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(1), 211-215.—The Digitek 100 A Optical 
Scanner is used to sense test responses. Punched 
cards are provided by the Digitek scanner permitting 
a total test program, summary program, or an item 
analysis program to be performed. These programs. 
are described and their use at Pennsylvania State 
discussed.. Coleman. 

13013. Educational Records Bureau. (NYC) 
1964 Fall testing program in independent schools. 
Educational Records Bulletin, 1965, No. 87, 59 p.— 
11 suburban high schools tested 1649 10th-grade 
pupils with the ACE Psychological Examination, 
College Freshman Edition, in the fall of 1963 and 
with the Cooperative Geometry Test, Form A, in 
the spring of 1964. The results were reported in 
terms of project, independent school, and local per- 
centile norms. The median Otis equivalent IQ for 
the group of pupils tested was 122.9, The group's 
geometry test median corresponded to the 57th per- 
centile on the independent school norms and the 
69th percentile on the public school norms. There 
was a substantial correlation of .74 between the 
schools’ rankings within the group in median Otis 
equivalent IQs and median geometry scores. 
schools had geometry medians that were closely in 
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line with their Otis equivalent IQ medians. The 
other 6 schools had geometry medians that corre- 
sponded to percentiles 5 to 23 points different from 
their median Otis equivalent IQ standings.— Author 
summary. 

13014. Edwards, Dorothy S. Test scoring and 
analysis with the film-optical sensing device for 
input to computers. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 221-228—Use of the 
FOSDIC to rapidly score IBM answer sheets is 
described. The procedure involves microfilming the 
answer sheet. The negatives are then scanned, frame 
by frame, by a controlled beam from a cathode ray 
tube. The Census Bureau has 4 FOSDIC systems, 
which can be used for research dealing with govern- 
ment data or data from educational institutions.— 
W. Coleman. 


13015. Feder, Daniel D. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Intriguing problems of design in predict- 
ing college success. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 25(1), 1965, 29-38.—The complexity 
of the criterion variable demands closer examination. 
The function of the self-concept, characteristics of 
college environment, and the need for new measures 
of learning outcomes are all discussed, 3 sets of 
correlations must be considered in doing academic 
prediction studies: “(a) the careful description of 
the student sample being dealt with, (b) an appraisal 
of the way in which the Ss have developed to their 
present stage, and (c) a careful exposition of the 
setting in which the study is to be conducted."— 
W. Coleman. 


13016. French, John W. (New College) The 
relationship of problem-solving styles to the fac- 
tor composition of tests. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 25(1), 1965, 9-28—Problem- 
solving style used by testees affect the factorial con- 
tent of a test, constituting a moderator variable. 
Thus, “systematizing is a tendency which leads a 
person to use specialized or symbolic thought proc- 
esses; this changes what the tests measure and, con- 
sequently, affects the correlations between the tests.” 
—W. Coleman. 

13017. Jones, Robert A., Pullias, Calvin, & Mi- 
chael, William B. (U. Southern California) An 
IBM 1401 computer program for item and test 
analysis. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(1), 217-219.—For multiple-choice 
exams of 75 or fewer items, a program is described 
for rapidly giving college instructors information 
about item and test characteristics. The program 1s 
described and its operation outlined. IA. Coleman. 


13018. Mayhew, Lewis B. (Stanford) Non- 
test predictors of academic achievement. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 25(1), 1965, 
39-46.—In addition to high school grades and aca- 
demic aptitude scores, student attitudes are important 
in predicting grades. However, the author suggests 
that chance may be so important a factor that efforts 
to improve prediction may not be worthwhile—W. 
Coleman. 

13019. Michael, William B. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Measurement and prediction in 
the college admissions process: Some possible 
directions for future research. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 55-72-- 
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Suggestions are given as to “how a theoretical struc- 
ture in both the cognitive and noncognitive domains 
of behavior may serve to guide research efforts 
toward the understanding of the instructional-learn- 
ing process, toward the validation of important con- 
structs isolated by research studies anchored to a 
theoretical framework, and toward the development 
of new measures which may represent these con- 
structs and thus may serve to predict with increased 
accuracy both existing and new sources of reliable 
variance in admittedly factorially complex criteria.” 
Formation and use of an institutional research center 
on each campus is also recommended. I“. Coleman. 

13020. Nichols, Robert C., & Tetzlaff, William. 
(Northwestern U.) Test scoring and item analy- 
sis programs. Educational & Psychological. Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(1), 205-210.—The programs are 
written in FORTRAN IV and MAP to run on the 
IBM 709 or 7090 IBSYS Monitor System. Item 
response data are punched into cards for input into 
the computer. Procedures for scoring and tallying 
the responses are described. IH. Coleman. 

13021. Perloff, Robert, & Wolins, Leroy. (Pur- 
due U.) Item difficulty as a function of perceived 
item directions. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(1), 79-85.—“The results indicated 
that average item difficulties show clearly that while 
synonyms were intrinsically more difficult than the 
opposites regardless of position in the subtest, they 
were significantly more difficult when preceded by 
opposites than when followed by opposites. Reasons 
for the positioning effect were suggested, along with 
an indication of possible ways in which the effect 
can be reduced or eliminated.” I. Coleman, 

13022. Robertson, James P. Տ. (Netherne Hosp., 
Coulsdon, Surrey, England) ing the inter- 
personal skills of student psychiatric nurses with 
patients simulated by actors. International Jour- 
nal of Nursing Studies, 1965, 2, 73-83--Ճ pro- 
cedure is described by which the skills and attitudes 
of student psychiatric nurses in their interpersonal 
relationships with patients are assessed at the end 
of their training. Each nurse is presented with a 
simulated ward situation in which the parts of pa- 
tients are played by actors of the Casualties Union. 
Her performance is evaluated by the combined rat- 
ings of 5 experienced nursing tutors. Relations օք 
the assessments to other assessments and character- 
istics of the nurses are detailed and discussed. It is 
concluded that the procedure merits development for 
assessment, training, and fundamental research in 
regard to nurse-patient relationships. (15 ref.)— 
Journal summary. 

13023. Smith, Charles P. (Princeton U.) The 
influence on test anxiety scores of stressful versus 
neutral conditions of test administration. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 
135-141.— Test anxiety measured under neutral and 
aroused conditions is related to intelligence (as 
measured by the Otis Gamma), exam grades, and 
time spent in exams. . the Text Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire measures characteristic level of anxiety in 
test situations under different conditions of admin- 
istration, rather than momentary strength of anxiety 
at time of administration.” —W. Coleman. 


13024. Thomas, R. Murray. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) A rationale for measurement in. 
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the visual arts. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(1), 163-189.—"A rationale has 
been proposed for measuring art aptitude and 
achievement by the use of 3 sets of tests, one focus- 
ing on art preferences, another on skill of analysis, 
and the 3rd on art production talent. Although the 
proposed instruments do not solve all of the diffi- 
culties that plague this area of measurement, the 
writer believes that they improve on the problems 
of: (1) measuring the variety of components of art 
talent; (2) distinguishing more adequately among 
art preferences, skills of analysis, and production 
abilities and (3) adapting test norms to varied phi- 
losophies of art. To a much less satisfactory degree 
the rationale deals with the problem of measuring 
creativity (defined as novelty). V. Coleman. 


13025. Walton, Wesley W. (ETS, Princeton, 
N. J.) Potentialities օք the computer for meas- 
urement and prediction with respect to the college 
admissions process. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 25(1), 1965, 47-53.—Although college 
admission is a point in time and space, students vary 
tremendously in their level of preparedness. To 
improve prediction of college performance, we now 
can utilize vast amounts of data from high school 
by means of a computer.—W. Coleman. 


13026. White, William F., & Wash, James A. 
Jr. (U. Georgia) Prediction of successful college 
academic performance from measures of body- 
cathexis, self-cathexis, and anxiety. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 431-432—Measures of 
body-cathexis, self-cathexis, and anxiety were ad- 
ministered to 74 junior and senior students in edu- 
cational psychology. The body and self tended to 
be cathected to the same degree, and anxiety was 
highly correlated with both cathexes. Correlations 
with grade-point average were nonsignificant. Thus, 
values placed on body and self tended to be commen- 
surate but lack predictive validity for college aca- 
demic success. Journal abstract, 


13027. Williams, Joanna Ք. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
Effectiveness of constructed-response and multi- 
ple-choice pro modes as a function of 
test mode. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 
56(3), 111-117.—Constructed-response and multiple- 
choice versions of a program were administered to 
6th-grade pupils. Performance on a constructed- 
response test was superior for the constructed-re- 
sponse training mode, and high-aptitude Ss were 
significantly superior to low-aptitude Ss. The pre- 
dicted interaction between training mode and 
of test item (those requiring novel, “technical” termi- 
nology as responses vs. those requiring general, 
familiar vocabulary) was significant. These effects 
were seen when posttest performance was analyzed 
and also when actual gains (posttest score minus 
pretest score) were assessed. Performance on a 
multiple-choice test was also a function of aptitude, 
but this test was not as sensitive to differences in 
training mode.—Journal abstract. 


13028. Wolins, Leroy, & Perloff, Robert. (Pur- 
due Ս.) The factorial composition of AGCT 
“subtests” along with college aptitude items and 
high school grades. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(1), 73-78—“If you want to 
measure a specific ability with a given item type, 
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make that aspect of the item type that distinguishes 
it from other item types difficult, and make those 
aspects of the item type that are measured by other 
items relatively easy.. Coleman. 

13029. Yamamoto, Kaoru, & Dizney, Henry Ք. 
(Kent State U.) Effects of three sets of test 
instructions on scores on an intelligence scale. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 
25(1), 87-94.—The Kuhlmann-Anderson was ad- 
ministered to 557 Ss drawn from Grades 4, 7, 10, 
and 12. The test was introduced as an intelligence 
test, achievement test, and as a routine test. Con- 
sonant with expectations, the means were signifi- 
cantly higher than the means for the achievement 
group. They did better than the group that received 
routine instructions. I/. Coleman. 


Aptitudes 


13030, Altus, William D. (Ս. California, Santa 
Barbara) Birth order and scholastic aptitude. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(3), 202- 
205.--1է was hypothesized that entering lst-born 
college students should earn higher mean scores on 
the Mathematics Aptitude test (MAT) and the Ver- 
bal Aptitude test (VAT) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board than would later borns. Data on 
1,878 students entering in 1960 and 1961 were avail- 
able though only those (80% of the total) coming 
from families of 2, 3, and 4 children entered in the 
study. The hypothesis held for female students on 
the VAT (t of 3.45), but the corresponding t of 1.59 
favoring the higher mean score of first-born males 
on the VAT is not statistically significant. It is 
concluded that Ist borns in college may be verbally 
more able than later borns. In mathematical aptitude, 
no differences appear.—Journal abstract. 


13031. Rainbow, Edward L. (Ս. Pacific) A 
pilot study to investigate the constructs of musical 
aptitude. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1965, 13(1), 3-14.—Ss were 291 students enrolled 
in general music classes at the Laboratory School 
of the State University of Iowa, ranging from 
Grades 4 to 12, and rated by their teachers on 3 
levels of musical ability. Results support the hy- 
pothesis of musical aptitude tests available that pitch 
discrimination, rhythmic sensitivity, and musical and 
tonal memory are facets of musical aptitude, but 
also point up important extra-musical variables, in- 
cluding interest in music, home environment, aca- 
demic intelligence, socio-economic background, musi- 
cal achievement, and musical training. D. S. Higbee. 


Achievement 


13032. Dizney, Henry, & Fleming, Elyse. 
(Western Reserve U.) Sex and IQ differences 
in discrepancies between predicted and obtained 
achievement. Journal of School Psychology, 1964, 
3(1), 26-31.—1765 4th graders from 64 classrooms 
in 42 Ohio school districts were administered the 
CTMM, Short Form, to obtain an anticipated 
achievement score, and the California Achievement 
Battery, Elementary, to obtain grade placement 
Scores. Discrepancy scores were significantly dif- 
ferent between boys and girls in reading skills, and 
between tellectual levels for both sexes in both 
reading and arithmetic skills. թ. ç . Harper. 
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13033. Dupont, J.-B. & Pauli, L. Tests psycho- 
scolaire à ae terme. 


gogiques et 
Psycho-educational tests and SIS scholastic 
success.) Enfance, 1964, No. 4-5, 317-330—A 
Swiss study of the predictive validity of tests given 
in 1956 for success evaluated in —— years, 
including achievement of the baccalaureate in 1963. 
Psychological tests were Cattell's nonverbal tests 
and those of A. Rey. The educational tests were in 
French and arithmetic. Marks in French, German, 
Latin, and mathematics were the criterion measures. 
Principal conclusions are (1) Highest correlations 
were between unweighted sums of predictor variables 
and critera, (2) verbal and numerical factors and the 
unweighted sum of all predictors yielded high corre- 
lations, and (3) correlations between predictors and 
criteria decreased as the time interval increased, 
Biserial r's between graduation-not graduating and 
the predictors are also reported.—S, $. Marzolf. 

13034. Hughes, Herbert H., & Trimble, W. 
Eugene. (Colorado State Coll) The use of com- 
plex alternatives in aw e choice items. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(1). 
117-126.—Complex alternatives as “Both 1 and 2 
above are correct," can increase item difficulty. As 
distractors, they tend to have differential effects on 
the upper and lower groups. Insufficient items and 
subjects may account for the lack of definitive re- 
sults. However, use of the alternatives (Both 1 and 
2) and "Neither 1 or 2" may be quite useful in 
facilitating item writing. IV. Coleman. 


13035. Johnson, Marjorie Տ. (Temple U.) 
Evaluating classroom performance. Proceedings 


Annual Reading Institute, 1964, 3, 61-68.—Group 
inventory and continuous diagnostic teaching are 
most efficacious for evaluation of what a child can 
do and what he can be expected to attain beyond his 
current level of achievement.—J. A. Lücker. 


13036. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll.) 
The relationship of grade expectations and grades 
believed to be deserved to actual grades received. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 33(4), 
357-362.—To study the interrelationships 
Ss prediction of grades at the beginning of the term 
(El), prediction just prior to final examination 
(E2), grade he felt he “truly” deserved at this time 
(Gd) and grade assigned him (Gr). Data from 4 
sections of Educational Psychology, taught by 2 
instructors, were analyzed for the t group 
for high (grade A or B) and low (grade C or less) 
Ss. Dimensions examined via chi square were 
Change versus No Change from one variable to an- 
other, and in the case of those Ss who did change, 
Direction of Change (Up versus Down). Result 
indicated that high Ss were generally realistic in 
their expectations and statement of grade deserved 
using grade received as the criterion. 0 Ss tended 
to be grossly unrealistic in their initial estimates 
and to be relatively refractory to the effects of expe- 
tience. Most low students perceived of themselves 
as deserving a grade of B. The role of the grade 
as a positive force in motivation was questioned and 
an experiment to test the motivational effect of giving 
spuriously high grades was suggested —G. 
Wooster. | 

13037. Ostrow, Jeanne. (U. Michigan) A 
comparative study of certain aspects of intellec- 


30: 13033-13042 


tual —— eren. and low-achievi 
= school Dissertation Abstract 1961. 
25(1), 617.— A butract. 

The 
concept in relation 


— of self 
to achievement creativity, Diseration Ab- 
atracts, 1964, 25(3), 2084, — Abstract 

13039. Preston, Ralph C. (U. Pemnaylvania) 
The multiple-choice test as an instrument in per- 


false Educational & Piycho- 
ET ոՀ ben ac). 111-116 —"The 
conditioning effect of wrong jons of multiple- 
choice items was demonstrated for some words but 
not for others. Nu selections conditioned the 
S's less frequently than did right selections, The act 
of responding to a multiple-choice test item condi- 
tioned the ensuing response most of the time, whether 
the conditioning was factually misleading or not. 
Those of greater intelligence tended to be the more 
susceptible to such conditioning." —W. Coleman, 
13040. Shaw, M. C, & White, D. L. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) The relationship between 
child-parent iden tion and academic under- 
t. Jowrnal of Clinical Paycholony, 1965, 
211), 10-13.—114 students were divi into 
achiever or underachiever groups and administered 
the Sarbin Adjective Check List to measure identi- 
fication between children and parents. Correlations 
were between various rati Agreement 
existed between members of the achiever families, 
something which was found lacking in the under- 
achiever . Achievers identified with the like 
longitudinal study was suggested.—E. J. 


the student as to academic 

in junior college. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1965, 33(4), 391-394.—Parental responses to 
an open-ended questionnaire were evaluated for 
underachievers and achievers. Parental descriptions 
of vocational goals and interests, assets and liabilities 
for academic work in college, were significant! dif- 
ferent. Parents of achievers saw — goals re- 
quiring academic training ; parents o underachievers 
saw indecision or goals requiring little academic 
training. Parents of achievers saw assets and lia- 
bilities in terms of academic abilities; parents of 
underachievers saw assets and liabilities in terms of 
personality traits and social ability. There was no 
difference between achievers and underachievers on 
intelligence tests or achievement tests; 3 
in course work was markedly different. It was dear 
that under achievers were learning at a level equiva- 
lent to achievers, but because of certain difficulties, 
were unable to produce or achieve in the school 
situation. The parent-child relationship may be an 
important source of this difficulty with parental ex- 
pectations regarding academic achievement and con- 
cern and interest over academic issues a very 
important factor related to motivation for high 
performance.—G. F. Wooster. 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


13042. Furst, Edward J. (Ohio State U.) A 
factor analysis of preferences in teacher role- 
behavior. Journal of Experimental Education, 1965, 
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these hypothetical styles as distinct entities. 
Comments are made about the relative — of the 
unrotated princ components and d 'arimax 
iato F. 

(Woods Sch., Lang- 


ooster, 

horne, Pa.) The use of a semantic differential in 
evaluation. American Journal of Mental 

iency, 1965, 69(5), 692-606.—7 program-con- 
cepts were rated on a 12-item semantic differential 
by 100 teachers from private residential schools for 
j children and 24 public school teachers 

with little experience with exceptional children. 
While all aspects of program were rated positively, 
the evaluation and pot 


` in the private school teachers. 
by the 
indicati 
aspects of a treatment program in a residential setting 


rather than assessing the value of chotherapy.— 
Author abstract. We "E Y: 


` E. I. & Nair, N. V. (U. Kerala, 
Trivendrum, India) Emotional stability and suc- 
cess in practice ——— Jourmal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psyc egy, 1965, 2(1), 35-37. 
—Analysis of responses of male and 37 female 
teacher trainees on the Maudsley Medical Question- 
naire showed “a positive relationship between emo- 
tional instability and poor performance in practice 
— IM ionship të in- 
stability Success in theory w 
be less."—U. Pareek. ea E 
13045. Gottlieb, David. (Michi State Ս. 
Teaching and students: ge N. ant 
white Sociology of Education, 1964, 37 
(4), 45-333. — egro and white elementary teachers 
in a midwestern city differed in d, age, 
p pd pe: 
ence, i i i 
== K ^ Meere օո, attitudes t d the pupils. 


Gusfield, Joseph, & Reisman, David B. 
(U. Illinois) Faculty culture and academic ca- 

Some sources of innovation in higher 
Sociology of Education, 1964, 37(4), 
281-305.—2 innovative new colleges in working 
class areas tended to draw faculty members classifi- 
able as "pioneer settlers" and "pioneer adventurers" 
plus others called *job-holders."—H. K. Moore. 


13047. Hogan, Earl E. Michigan State U.) A 
study of differences in the perception of ele- 
mentary teacher personality structure. Disserta- 


tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 663-664.— Abstract. 


13048. Horn, John L., & Morrison, W. Lee. 
(U. Denver) Dimensions of teacher attitudes. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, $6(3), 118 
125.—A factor-analytic study of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, employing responses of 
306 college students enrolled in education courses, 
ielded evidence contradictory to the hypothesis of | 
— suggesting instead the existence oí 5 covary= 
ing patterns oí items. Factor 1 appeared to reflect 
a “modern” attitude toward classroom control as 
contrasted with presenta or "traditionalistic'* 
attitude, Factor 11 suggested an optimism-favorable 
vs. pessimism-unfavorable dimension օք opinions 
about pupils. Factor III seemed to represent a per- 


missive lack of concern vs. punitive concern about 
"smart," “rebellious” behavior. Factor IV reflected 
rejection of pupils, but a rejection stemming from Í 
bewilderment rather than from dislike or punitive- 
ness, Factor V seemed to indicate a desire to main- 


tain control over children vs. an inclination to let 
them "run free.” (17 ref.) Journal abstract. 


13049, Kramer, Abe S. (New York U) Inter- 
relation of belief systems and educational values: 
A study of the educational attitudes of indi- 
vidual school teachers. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(2), 1382.— Abstract. 


13050. McBride, B. E. J. A factorial study of 
student assessments of teacher performance. ` Al- 
berta Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 10(2), 
79-89.—A 21 response inventory of student impres- 
sions of classroom interaction was administered to 
2023 students in Grades 3 through 9. Responses 
were factor analyzed. Highest loadings were on a 
liking for class factor; next, on a discipline factor. 
3 other factors were identified but not named.— 
N. M. Chansky. 
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13051. Berkshire, James R., Wherry, Robert J., 
Jr, & Shoenberger, R. W. (USN Sch, Aviation 
Med.) Secondary selection in naval aviation 

ining. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(1), 191-198—Combining various 
data on Navy student pilots, multiple R-s were com- 
puted and cross-validated for predicting completion 
of training at 10 different stages. A nomograph was 
prepared to facilitate interpretation of the predictor 
scores.—]V. Coleman. 


13052. Day, Robert C. 11. (Washington Ս.) 
Some effects of close and punitive supervision. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2082.— Abstract. 


13053. Graham, Warren R. (U.S. Army Person- 
nel Res. Office, Washington, D. C.) Creative and 
constructive idea men and their participation in 
activities. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 
72(2), 383-391.—2 groups (each of 398 senior Air 
Force. officers) answered a checklist of activities 
participated in. On a separate form they stated the 
ideas they had contributed. The E scored the ideas 
for quality (Creative, Constructive, or Common- 
place) and correlated each activity item to the idea 
Scores. 3 keys were devised for each group (Work, 
Hobby, and Other Activities) which were correlated 
to idea scores for the opposite group. All cross- 
validated correlations were significant (p = 01), 
ranging from A0 for a single key to .70 for the total 
of 3 keys.—Author abstract, 
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13054. Karpov, V. V. Konferentsiya -- 
rosam psikhologii truda i trudovogo vouphanipe. 
ի onference on the problems on industrial 
and industrial education.) Voprasy Pai 
No. 2, 185-188.—A report on an con: 
ference on problems of industrial Lee and 
industrial education, held in Yaroslavl’, »- 
23, 1964, —L.. Zume. 
13055, Kipnis, David. The 
— — AX $ as a 
unction of general al 2 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(1), rri t 
recruits entering 6 trade schools were given a hand 
skills test, an Insolence Scale, and the Navy General 
Classification Zw —— eriteria = school 
grades and job performance evaluations - 
visors. 2 hypotheses were tested: “(1) the 4 
chip between persistence, as measured by the Hand 
Skills Test, and school and job performance is a 
function of general intelligence and (2) The relation- 


ship between the Insolence Scale and school and job 
performance is a function of intelligence.” 
Although the data obtained did not support either 


hypothesis, other possible relationships and implica- 
tions are discussed.. Coleman. 

13056. Matoušek, O, & Ružička, J. On the 
psychological study of work. Activites N. 
Superior, 1962, 4(1), 53-59. 


behavior —HumRRO. 

13058. Raskin, Allen; Boruchow, Joan K. & 
pea Ze (NIMH, Bethesda, — "eier con- 
cept of task versus person orien! ԿՐ.) 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 182-187. 
—To clarify the concept of task versus orien- 
tation in nursing, a factor analysis of > 
and nursing-attitude variables was performed on 1 
nurses from long- and short-term treatment settings 
in psychiatry and general medicine. 3 factors, Lead- 
ership Skills, Hostile-Self- ing, and Dependent- 
Exploited sampled behaviors in the interpersonal 
sphere and particularly traits related to leadership 
capability. The 4th factor, Impersonal-Orderly, con- 
tained characteristics of the “Authoritarian 
Personality.” An emphasis on the skilled Sa a 
aspects of nursing was one of the elements ec 
factor. In general, the derived factor scores չոր 
tively differentiated nurses from the treatment 
tings in this study.—Journal abstract. s 


13059. Rhodes, Fentress. (Ohio State U.) 
diction of difficulty from Parce 
judgments of image characteristics. Dissertatio: 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1324.—Abstract. Š 

Mary. Some characteristics o 
Deg Ern and non-re- 
spondents to questionnaires on job satisfaction. 
Occupational Psychology, 1964, 38(3-4), 173-182.-- 
Review of a proportionate sample օք question- 
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13064. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) Strong 
eid բաբան Blank scores of high school 
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the fewest eblens Gir whe 
the Grade 10 commercial class in a առար 
school bad the 
bo completed Grade | 
school 
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j 
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ոի: 


ive than might be ¿xpected 
1 ilots over 40 yr. of age are rels- 
tively more susceptible than the younger to the effects 
load, particularly if this involves 
when some other activity inter- 
period of retention. There is evi- 
that a change of strategy in detecting low 
as à result of prolonged 
this c can be highly 
adverse effects of aging in selected 
variations in the coding 
game by the brain 


cardiovascular status 


et al Fighter I: A 
study of effi and ineffective combat per- 
— 893 Spec. Rep., 1958, No. 13.— 
igned to obtain as complete a descripti 5 
ete Ի աման e ien n 


judged to be effective and ineffective combat per- 


bing the assessment procedures 
and the analyses performed on the data—HumRRO. 


13071. Gregson, R. A. M. Sorting 
= with one yardstick. 
964, 38(3-4), 191-201—The personnel classifica- 


nators. (24 


13072. Katter, Robert V., & Holmen, Milton G. 
Infantry OCS evaluations and combat perform- 
ance. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 8—To 
determine which OCS evaluation techniques are use- ` 
ful in predicting performance of lieutenants in com- 
bat divisions, ratings by commanding officers were 
obtained on the performance of Infantry OCS gradu- 
ates who served as officers in combat divisions in 

These and 4 pre-OCS ratings were com- 


pared with 8 ICS ratings and 4 pre-OCS ratings. 
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1073. Merck, John W. 
for jecting movements 
"amem USAF PRL TR Ne GSA M 
» accurate projection of future persomasl 
mests a computer processed mathematical 
(evcloped which simulates movements. of 
— 1 m ed ALA the transition 
empirical y deriv 
Signifeant variables are selected (career Geld, 
of service, grade) that distribute 
in à vector of states upon which a 
operates to produce the esti 
personnel at the end of the next 
iteration, the model can 
number of years in the 
changes (e.g. accelerated 
tered into the system to forecast their 
requirements: selection of variables 
terize the members and a 
for current and preceding time 
PRL, 
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requiring movement, 
individuals' performance is 
is not stressed there is no 
tween the old and the young. 
organize visual or verbal 
more time to relate new 
however, their deficiency in learn 
is counterbalanced by 
— pe once the 
unctions such as comprehension, 
judgment do not show appreciable 
old age. Facts do not support the 
men are more accident prone than 
number of studies have that 
creases with age, and 
much different for GEN 
order էօ help the 

to work the older worker can be retrained for jobs 
to which he is better suited.—U. Pareek. 


13075. Tomlinson, Helen. 
information needs for a 
USAF PRL TR No. 654, 12 
form listed 78 areas of or 


Ն 
իի 
d 


a 
րան 
ան 


interests. 7 groups were identiñed 

The final cluster d included all "embers 

rovided a listing of the topics in terms of overall 

boratory concern. Results define the organization's 

technical information requirements and identify spe- 

cialized consultants on acquisition and indexing prob- 
lems.—USAF PRL. 
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tion, and rate օք washout. o — 
ignificant differences were found among groups 
Se areas—HumRRO. 
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59: 13081-13090 


ttalion to an 
atomic bomb HumRRO Tech, Rep., 
1953, No. 2—To study the psychological reactions 
of troops who wi the detonation of an atomic 
weapon as part of a field maneuver, armored infantry 
troops were stationed in trenches 4 miles from ground 
zero. Some of the men had received limited indoc- 
trination and others a special 4-hr indoctrination the 
day before the maneuver. The men were measured 
ore and after indoctrination and after the maneu- 
ver to determine the ways in which the 2 groups 
reacted during the exercise, and the nature and extent 
of their fears and self-confidence. The extent to 
which participant troops disseminated information to 
nonparticipants after returning to their home station 
was also measured. lum RO, 


— teg a n =n — exploratory in- 
vestigation o ‘ects o iguity in training 
materials on sonar cue judgments. USN PRA 
Tech. Bull, No. 65-13, 11 p.—An initial test was made 
of the hypothesis that Ss who in training are repeat- 
edly required to judge highly ambiguous sonar pip 
shapes will have less accuracy in judging unambigu- 
ous pip shapes than will Ss who are not required 
to attempt these difficult discriminations. Of 28 male 
college students 14 were trained on ambiguous and 
14 on unambiguous materials. The results indicate 
that the former were less accurate in judging un- 
ambiguous pip shapes than the latter. There was 
no difference between the Ss’ judgments of ambigu- 
ous pip shapes. A more comprehensive study which 
would take into consideration additional sonar cues 
and the effects of varying training time is recom- 
mended—USN PRA, 


13083. Meyer, John K. An experimental com- 
parison of instructional techniques for use in 
design. 


teaching computer gram flow chart 

USN PRA Tech. Bull. No 65-10, 18 p.—4 groups 
of college students, selected to approximate a group 
who had difficulty in Succeeding in the Navy basic 
course in computer programing, were taught flow 
charting for computer programing purposes by 2 
methods and 2 lengths of practice. The only sig- 
nificant differences found concerned the influences 
of aptitude as measured by the mathematics tests 
from the Navy Officer Classification Battery and 
by programer aptitude tests. It is tentatively con- 
cluded that selection is a more important problem 
in training programers than methods of training. 
USN PRA. 


13084. Siegel, 


maneuver. 


A. I., Barcik, J. D., & MacPher- 
son, D. H. Mass training techniques in civil 
defense: Լ Introductory studies of telephonic 
adjunct training. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, 1965, xi, 94 p.—2 studies into tele- 
phonic- “adjunct programming,” as a technique for 
teaching civil defense materials to large masses, are 
reported. The Ist study compared 4 methods of pre- 
senting information: telephonic, telephonic-adjunct 
programmed, written, and  written-adjunct pro- 
grammed. College students were used as Ss in the 
Ist study. The 2nd study employed the same 4 
treatments, but a homemaker sample was involved, 
The results of both studies are interpreted and the 
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implications of the findings for mass training for 
civil defense discussed.—/’, Federman, 

13085, Siegel, A. L, & Pfeiffer, M. G. Post- 
training ormance criterion development and 
application. Personnel —̃ — 
analysis of category and magnitude scales of 
electronic circuit complexity. Wayne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, 1965. vi, 42 p.— Jour. 
neymen electronics maintenance personnel isa 
the complexity of 16 avionics circuits using 4 
ferent psychological scaling procedures on 2 separate 
occasions. The scale values representing these 8 
variables were intercorrelated; the resulting coeffi- 
cients were factor analyzed separately for each of 
the 16 circuit stimuli to test the hypothesis that 2 
factors would account for the data. A 2 factor solu- 
tion suggested the taxonomy of "cognitive discrimi- 
nation" and "contextual uncertainty" to account for 
the Ss’ scaling behavior. The findings are inter- 
preted in their relationship to certain 


de, a 


psychological scaling classificatory 
Federman. 

13086. Swinth, Robert L. (Stanford U.) Cer- 
tain effects of training goals on subsequent tak 


performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1370-1371.—Abstract, 

13087. Taylor, H. Programmed instruction in 
industry: Developing a programme for opera- 
tives. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(1), 17- 
27.—A description of the development and evaluation 
of a programed learning course in color theory for 
operatives in a fabrics factory which produced mate- 
rials for car and furniture upholstery.—J. L. Walker. 

13088. Tocilov, K. S. [Physiological training 
mechanisms as a biological basis for the m 
abilities of man.] Psychologicke Monografe SAV, 
1964, No. 1, 114-124.— Research on this subject led 
to the conclusion that a group of people can easily 
overcome difficulties while requiring a work habit 
whereas others meet considerable difficulties. The lst 
group, however, quickly loses interest in monotonous 
work and might be characterized as "choleric." The 
other group works steadfastly and presents the well- 
balanced Ws (English summary.)—J. A. Lücker. 

13089. Washburne, Norman F. Cold weather 
Operational training of infantry d 
Strategic Army Corps. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1964, 
No. 86.—This research was undertaken to study the 
training problems of infantry forces in the Strategic 
Army Corps during cold-weather operations. A re- 
search team was attached to CONUS forces to ob- 
Serve troop performance during the training a 
maneuver phases of Exercise LITTLE BEAR in 
Alaska during the winter of 1960, The data indicated 
areas of training content needing greater emphasis, 
and included suggestions regarding the context in 
which certain portions of the training should be 
given—HumRRO, 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


13090. Bowen, Hugh M., & Guinness, G. Victor. 
(Dunlap & Assoc., Inc., Darien, Conn.) Preliminary 
experiments on keyboard design for semiauto- 
matic mail sorting. Journal of A pplied Psychology, 
1965, 49(3), 194-198—Mail sorting by keyboards 
will require operatives either to remember digitation 
for each address (memory encoding) or key certain 
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selected characters from the address (extraction en- 


coding). Keyboards may be chord de 
pressions per stroke) or sequential ( is 
succession), 3 preliminary experiments (a) 


in sequential keying a key stroke takes approximately 
0.3 sec., hence keyboards with many requir- 
ing few key strokes per i tend E (b) 
for memory encoding a i with 

keys (24) is superior to a smaller chord 

and a sequential keyboard, (c) for extraction encod- 
ing a typewriter and a 
equal in performance,—J. 


are 
13091. Gordon, George G. (Purdue U.) An 
investigation of the dimensionabilty of worker- 
oriented job variables. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 


25(1), 614.—Abstract. 


13092. Hak Chong Lee. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Tr Lal and 
perception o nges in work 

and work characti cs. Personnel pnr 
44(7), 365-370.— That the installation of 

upgraded work skill requirements is indicated by in- 
creased mental skill requirement and decreased clerical 
requirement for both managerial and clerical person- 
nel in this test made in a large corporation 6 yr. after 
installation of electronic data processing 

Journal abstract, 


13093. Veidner-Dubrovin, L. A., & Matiushkina, 
` = ice tho ::.-. of abrupt quen 
of the rhythm of daily e upon work capacity. 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1964, No. 4.—This influence 
was manifested in the time required to perform oc- 
cupational work and in increased instability of in- 
dividual indices of performance. The greatest in- 
stability was observed in work performance requiring 
intensely coordinated motor activity. Work perform- 
ance involving speed and displacement of the body 
was least affected.—J. A. Lücker. 


Wonk ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


at work is described. 
angle over Ss at work, a camera pre- i 
relation to the center of the work, a projector posi- 
tioned to a grid in relation to camera work, and cor- 
rection factors to compensate for parallax « ՀՎ 
the technique. The technique was a; ied to 
measurement of postural attitudes of aged women 
cleaning the floor and wall around and behind i 
toilet stool with the normal side obstructions of a i 
and wall, The most extreme posture, occurring w m 
the Ss were kneeling with the working left arm = 
palm extended forward with little or no elbow bend, 
is discussed, Parts of the body affected significantly 
by confinement of space were the head, the — 
the acromions, the elbows and the knees. 38 
work decreased perceptably as confinement EA 
increased, especially in areas where posural attitudes 
were difficult. The technique has implications for 
assaying the correlation of postural attitudes and 
physiological responses. Journal abstract. 


39: 13091-13110 


13095. H.G The influence of assembly 
E Poe, O64, 38(3-4), 161-172-- 
The fow organisation of work in an electronics 
ist and a poy- 


y work in this 
group with buffer-stock 
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Daniel J. [Variability of the 
reaction as an indicator of the state of the 
ke Monografie SAV, 1964, No. 1, 
engine-drivers, reacted on light sig- 
work and after a 12-24 hr. shift. 
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after work and the differences be- 
tween variation coefficients during the same time was 


on human interrelations. They form a broader 
basis for the creation of these relations, which them- 
selves are, however, more in! concrete con- 
ditions. (English summary). —J. A. Lücker, 
13098, Friedlander, Frank. (US Naval Ordnance 
. 
tween tnce 
ous factors. Journal of Applied 
Psyc , 1965, 49(3), 160-164.—The 
importance of 73 envi factors 
and the satisfaction or dissati ich these 
elicit was investigated for 1935 em- 


portant than mild factors, Findings support a | 
theory of self-actualizing and deficiency motivations. 
—Journal abstract. 


M. 
13099. Glivicky, ՄԼ, & Vanétková, tm 


on wo of appren 
Československá Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 139-141. 

13100. Matousek, O., & Ruzicka, J. [A 
logical study of the working conditions an 
automated mill] Psychologicke Monografie SAV, 
1964, No. 1, 3-46.—Focused especially on the analysis 
of physical conditions of the workshop and on the 
level of the professional training of employees. The 
results justified the research and outlined ways of 
applying psychological knowledge to the automated 
production operations. (English summary) (39 
ref.) J. A. Lücker. 

13101. Montague, William E., & Moren, Richard 
I. Human factors in CBR operations: The effects 
of CBR protection upon the performance of se- 
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lected combat skills in hot weather. HumRRO 
Tech. Rep., 1962, No. 71.—Troops were tested in hot 
weather under 3 conditions of CBR protection ` in nor- 
mal feld uniform (no protection) wearing the model 
EI3R9 mask, and wearing the entire permeable pro- 
tective uniform (including the mask). It was con- 
cluded that, with proper safeguards, a great deal of 
useful military activity can be accomplished by men 
wearing the mask or the complete protective օսէնէ, 
although the quality of ënne will be lower than 
in normal uniform. If proper safeguards are not 
used, there is danger of heat injury to the personnel 
involved—HumRRO. 


13102. Viková, J., & Novotna, O. Study on the 
relation of employment milieu and dynamics of 
physical development in working youth and stu- 
ae Ceskoslovenská Hygiena, 1962, 7(2/3), 127- 

31. 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, Trarrs 


13103. Ceausu, Valeriu. Diagnosticarea emo- 
tivitatii la aviatori. [The diagnosis of emotionality 
among airplane pilots.] Revista de Psihologie, 1962, 
8(2), 287-312.—A review of the principal methods 
for investigating emotionality among airplane pilots 
has hitherto revealed inconclusive results; hence the 
problem remains an open one. A critical analysis of 
the theoretical premises of research in this area, sug- 
gests that emotional manifestations ought not to be 
studied as isolated phenomena, but the investigations 
should rest upon the totality of the S's personality. 
To determine the nature of the relationship between 
the S and the situation, the following criteria are pro- 
posed: (1) the relationship between the psychical 
activity rhythm of the S and the rapidity with which 
the situation develops, (2) the expenditure of energy 
by the S, (3) S's reaction in case of error and the 
general results of his activity. These criteria may 
take different forms, as a function of the impersonal 
or social nature of the situation. The proposed cri- 
teria do not imply the elaboration of special investiga- 
tion methods, but it anticipates a certain number of 
modifications to bring to the application of usual tests 
into the framework of the psychological experiments 
in the laboratory —A. P. Wellington. 


13104. Cesa-Bianchi, M., & Di Naro, Calogero. 
(U. Milan, Italy) Recherche sur les attitudes 
envers les moyens individuel protection. [Re- 
search on the attitudes towards individual means of 
protection.] Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes et Re- 
cherches Psychologiques, 1964, 13(3), 101-107. —A 
sample of 200 iron workers were interviewed and it 
was found that an overestimation of risks does not 
generally produce a better observance of the rules 
concerning the use of means of protection. Con- 
versely the most scrupulous workers are those who 
are unable to evaluate correctly the risks of their 
work, Workers who use means of protection more 
frequently point out to human or even personal factors 
as causes of accidents as well as to fault in the or- 
ganization of the enterprise—V. Sanua, 


13105. Department of Defense, & HumRRO. 
Medical officers’ opinions on professional and 
personal problems of Army service. HumRRO 
Spec. Rep., 1953. No. 3.—An Army-wide survey was 
made of Medical Corps (MC) officers to ascertain: 
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(1) their attitudes toward military service and mili- 
tary medicine and their suggestions for improv ements, 
(2) the degree of interest in continuance in the MC 
after required service was completed, (3) how well 
informed and how interesting they were in MC ad. 
vanced training programs; (4) background informa- 
tion on general characteristics of MC oflicers. It was 
found that the attitudes and morale of regular MC 
officers differed from those of reserve officers but 
common areas do exist which furnish a basis for in- 
tegration of the 2 groups.—HwumRRO. 


13106. Dunnette, Marvin D. A behavioral sci- 
entist looks at managerial compensation. In 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, Man- 
agerial Compensation (see 39: 13108) 35-42.—How 
do opportunities to be compensated for doing work 
affect quantity and quality of work done by managers? 
Motives, “nature-extent, and type-of individual differ- 
ences,” and the relationship between pay and per- 
formance are examined.—Y. A. Glebas. 


13107. Festinger, Leon. How attitudes towards 
compensation change with promotion. In Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior, Managerial 
Compensation (see 39: 13108) 19-20.— That values 
and attitudes change with the behavioral changes of a 
higher level job is confirmed by interviews with 2 
groups of executives.—Y. A. Glebas. 


13108. Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior. Managerial compensation. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Braun & Brumfield, 1965. iii, 65 p. $3.00— 
8 papers delivered at the Foundation's seminar, “Man- 
agerial Compensation," which generally indicate that 
"many key assumptions underlying managerial com- 
pensation plans and practices are completely un- 
founded in psychological fact,” and “. . . points out 
some of the key psychological facts upon which more 
realistic managerial compensation must be based." 
(See 39: 13106, 13107, 13125) —Y. A. Glebas. 


13109. Hoomen, Milton Շ., & Katter, Robet 
Robert V. Attitude and information patterns of 
OCS eligibles. HumRRO Res. Memo., 1953, No. 2. 
—To determine reasons for the low application rate 
and the high attrition rate in officer candidate schools, 
attitudes of eligibles toward OCS schools were as- 
sessed and the amounts and accuracy of their informa- 
tion about the schools were surveyed. It was learned 
that most eligibles overestimated the academic re- 
quirements and underestimated the leadership require- 
ments; longer service obligation was the most im- 
portant deterrent to applying; personal advancement 
and self-improvement were the most important at- 
tractions—HumRRO, 


13110. Hulin, Charles L., & Smith, Patricia Cain. 
(U. Illinois) A linear model of job satisfaction. 
Jouranl of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 209-216. 
—Data relevant to 5 separate areas of a worker’s job 
Satisfaction (satisfaction with: work, pay, promotion 
Opportunities, co-workers, and supervision) and 6 in- 
dependent variables (age, tenure on the job, tenure 
with the company, job level, salary, and salary desired 
minus salary received) were gathered from a sample 
of 185 male workers and 75 female workers employed 
in 2 plants of an electronics manufacturing firm in 
New England, Multiple-regression analyses were 
done on these data to determine the validity of two 
hypotheses of Herzberg that age and tenure bear 
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U-shaped relationships to job satisfaction. No 
port was found for these For the 
workers a linear model of job satisfaction predicted 
work and pay satisfaction. None of the other de- 
pendent variables for the male or female workers 
could be predicted significantly and i An 
explanation based on discrepancies between expecta- 
Es and environmental return is offered.—/ournal 
abstract, 


13111. Hyuga, Michiya. (Tohoku U. study 

P 0 mor; by p cht EA 
ohoku Journal of Educational Psychology 

(2), 104-105. d Be A մե 


13112. Kümpel, Q. Analysis of psychiatric mor- 
bidity in individual professional groups of a area 


industrial factory. Activitas Nervosa perior 
1962, 4(2), 197. > PHA, 

13113. Nealey, Stanley Martin. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Measurement of worker preferences 
and the determinants of preferences for industrial 
compensation and benefit programs. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2035.— Abstract. 


13114. Palmer, J. C. Yo workers in their 
first jobs: An investigation of attitudes to work 
and their correlates. Occupational Psychology, 
1964, 38(2), 99-113.—Teenage males (106) leaving 
Junior Technical Schools in Melbourne and entering 
employment were interviewed and given a Guttman 
Scale regarding attitudes toward the work, their boss, 
and their work associates (peers). Job adjustment 
over a 6 wk. period was principally the "social aspects 
of the job." Greater favorableness toward work was 
related to school popularity and achievement, father- 
was and age homogeneity of the work group. 
M. York. 


13115. Richardson, Irving F., & Holman, Milton 
G. The effect of different methods of motivating 
men to apply to OCS. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1954, 
No. 9.—The experimental motivating conditions were 
an intensive information program, a buddy nomination 
procedure, and a combination of both conditions. 
These methods were compared with concurrent nor- 
mal recruitment results, The study indicates that the 
rate of application is lower for eligibles when they 
have received extensive orientation than when they 
have not. The use of buddy nomination procedure 
tended to increase the rate of application for OCS.— 
HumRRO. 

13116. Spitzer, Morton E. (New York U.) 
Goal-attainment, job satisfaction and behavior. 
Dissertation. Abstracts, 1964, 25(3), 2037-2038.— 
Abstract. 

13117. Summers, Gene Ք. (U. Wisconsin) 
Morale research in industry: A critical summary. 
Personnel Administration, 1965, 28(3), 39-44.— 
“Morale is a concept subject to much research but 
conflicting findings. The author analyzes the prob- 
lems involved."—Journal abstract. 

13118. Thomson, Robert W. (Purdue U.) A 
factor analysis of the life history correlates of 
engineering interests. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1325-1326.—Abstract. 

13119, Webb, Sam C., & Frush, Audry. Qual- 
ities that differentiate dentists and physicians. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43 (7), 702-706. 


39: 13111-13126 


— As evaluation of the extent to which certain per- 
sonal qualities are considered necessary for the com- 
petent practice of dentistry and medicine, and the 
extent to which physicians and dentists can be dif- 
ferentiated in terms of these qualities. S6 physicians 
and 38 dentists rated SO 1 qualities on a 7-point 
adjectival scale in terms of their relevance to the 
ent practice of their respective professions. 
Analysis of the mean ratings A qualities for both 
groups suggests a a similarity in the 
corem of Kee and dentists. ,Diterences 
ween seem to be more in Tee t in kind, 
—R. J. Baldauf. " $ 


1 Mist no (U. California, 

ob-satisfaction personality: A 
study of research scientists. Dissertation ռան, 
1964, 25(3), 2038-2039.—Abstract, 

13121. Youngberg, Charles F. (New York Ս.) 
An tal study of “job satisfaction” and 
turnover in relation to job tions and self 

Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 
Abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


13122. Beauchamp, Murray. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) An improved index of centrality. 
Behavioral Science, 1965, ei , 161-163.--1ռ a fre- 


8 թրի paper Bavelas ) suggested a meas- 
ure of centrality in connected graphs and proposed its 
application to the study of communication networks, 

ament (1963, pp. 52-53), among others, has dis- 
cussed the meaning and limitations of this index. In 
this paper, an improvement of the index is presented 
and suggestions for its application to a xe in 
graph theory and subsequently to a prob in the 
analysis of formal organizations are made.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

13123. Boise, William B. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
S isors' attitudes toward actions. 
Personnel Administration, 1965, 28(3), 24-27.— 
Supervisory attitudes toward flexibility in administra- 
tion of discipline are rted and the significance of 

i authoritarian tendencies) and level in 

the organization are discussed.—Jowrnal abstract. 

13124. Braunstein, Daniel N. (Purdue U.) The 
measurement of o: tional r. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 1317.—Abstract. 


13125. Cassell, Frank H. Management prob- 
lems in administering a mangement incentive com- 
pensation plan. In foundation for Research on Hu- 
man Behavior, Managerial Compensation (see 39: 
13108) 43-46. 

13126. Chaterjee, A., & James, E. V. An in- 


vestigation into the problem of effective super 
vison. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 2(1), 8-12.—Interview of 12 
supervisors and 44 workmen working under them 
indicated that high producing supervisors showed to 
the workmen that they were sincere in their effort 
for high productivity; give equal attention to the 
welfare and comforts of workmen; take a helpful 
attitude in correcting poor performance; see that the 
work is done properly; supervise the work in detail, 
but in doing so they take care not to interfere with 
the initiative or freedom of the workmen. They put 
less pressure on the workmen for higher production ; 
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accepting their sugges- 


groups and take interest in fostering team spirit and 
group cohesiveness.—U, Pareek. 

. Griffing, Otis C. (Brooke Army Med. 
Cent, Ft. Houston, Tex.) 2 
principle of reinforcement. Personne! Administra- 
tion, 1965, 28(3), 33-36.—The principle of reinforce- 
ment is suggested to the line manager who is beset with 
ever-increasing job problems and pressures in order 
to increase ivity and improve personnel rela- 
tions.—Y. A. Gi 3 

13128. Ida, Naotaka. (Tohoku U.) On the 

vocational adjustment of professional and man- 

workers—a study from a viewpoint of 

Եշ logie." Tohoku Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1964, 1(2), 104. 


13129. Jones, Dan H. (Ս. Detroit) Training 
executives in M A methodology 
study. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 
202-204.—A  controlled-method study of gains 
achieved and retained by industrial executives as a 
result of reading improvement training. 4 groups 
consisting of 56 executives were equated on reading- 
ability score and related criteria. 1 group served as 
a control, while 3 experimental groups were trained 
with different methods. Each group received 16 
hours of training. Progress and permanence were 
evaluated by equated forms of a reading test. Results 
were analyzed by t tests between and within groups. 
No significant differences were found between meth- 
ods. Very significant progress and retention was 
found within all groups. Industrial executives can be 
trained to read more efficiently, and do retain that 
efficiency. Mechanical aids are not required for read- 
ing training of executives—Journal abstract, 


13130. Kernan, John P. (New York U.) Lab- 
Deg ee réntions training: Its effect on 
of supervisory engineers. Dis- 
seriation Abstracts, 1964, 25(1), 665-666.—Abstracts. 
13131. Koenig, S, & Gaylt, Ս. Some top man- 
agement attitudes ved the older executive. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(1), 39-43. A 
survey, conducted by interview, was made of the 
executives in 16 urban manufacturing and retail con- 
cerns, About J would not recruit above the age of 
40-45, and about 14 above the age of 50-55. They 
tended to believe that younger executives adjusted 
more easily, were less resistant to change, had more 
drive, sense of urgency, cou , enthusiasm, initia- 
այ վու ee good health. They 
also can take pressure, long hours, nervo: i 
sustained effort better. E Walker. d ԹՈՄ» 


օք communications disruption on th 


13133. Porter, Lyman W., & Lawler, Edward E. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Properties of organiza- 
tion structure in relation to job attitudes and job 
behavior. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(1), 23- 
51.—This article reviews the results of empirical field 
studies that have investigated the relationships be- 
tween properties of organization structure and job at- 
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titudes and job behavior in business and industrial 
organizations. The following 7 structura! properties 
were examined: organizational levels, line/staff hier 
archies, span of control, subunit size, total-organizae 
tion size, tall/flat shape, and centralized /decentralized 
shape. At least 5 of these 7 variables (with the pope 
sible exceptions being span of control and centrali, 
decentralized shape) were found to be — 
related to one or more attitude or behavioral variables. 
Implications of these findings for organization th 
and future research are discussed. (3 p. ref. 
Journal abstract, 

13134. Strong, Donald J., & Insel, Shepard A. 
(California State Coll, Hayward) Perceptions of 
the counselor role among a variety of rehabilita- 
tion counseling supervisors. Journal of Counselii 
Psychology, 1965, 12(2), 141-147.—4 factor 5 
was computed on perceptions of 25 different rehabilita- 
tion counseling supervisors toward counselor 7016, 
using the Apfelbaum Q-sort method. 8 common Dës 
tors were extracted which could be identified and 
operationally defined. As a group, the supervisors 
tended to sort characteristics of a counselor similarly 
in a positive direction, The supervisor factors were 
found on the whole to have high relationships with 
Apfelbaum's “Model,” moderate relationships with his 
“Nurturance,” and low relationships with his "Critic," 
Relationship of the factors to each other showed a 
moderate to high correlation in most cases, with Fac- 
tor VIII being the least related to any of the others. 
—Journal abstract. 
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13135. Brainard, Robert W., & Ornstein, George 
N. (No. American Aviation Inc., Columbus, Օ. 
Image quality enhancement. USAF AMRL T. 
No. 65-28, 56 p.—A technique for enhancing the 
quality of imagery consists of obtaining a video signal 
from a transparency and adding to this signal its 
Ist and/or 2nd derivative(s). Its efücacy was 
evaluated by comparing imagery produced by video 
signal and its derivative(s) with imagery produced. 
by video signal alone. The imagery investigated con- 
sisted of standard test patterns and aerial photographs. 
The processed test patterns were quantitatively an- 
alyzed to determine the resolution, contrast and acut- 
ance of the imagery. The results indicate: differentia- 
tion enhances image quality as indicated by the 
resolution, contrast, and acutance metrics; greatest 
enhancement is produced by operations which include 
2nd-order differentiation; the least enhancement is 
produced by Ist-order differentiation. The aerial 
photographic imagery shows the same enhancin| 
effects as those obtained with the test patterns. ( 
ref.) —USAF AMRL. 

13136. Earl William K., & Goff, James D. 
Comparison of two data entry methods. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2), 369-384.—This 
experiment measured the effects of a number of dis- 
Play and input variables on the relative speed and 
accuracy of input performance when using point-in 
and type-in data entry methods for entering alphabet- 
ical material into automatic data processing machines. 
The factors tested in the experimental design were: 
types of arrangement of display material, density of 
material, different types of input tasks, typing ability, 
sex, and relative location of the keypunch device to 
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the operator. The major study 
that the point-in data entry ie — 
curate input technique than either the or 
mixed point-in type-in data 
measured under 82 oí the 
ables. Journal abstract, 


13137. Hyska, P. Further experiences with 
measuring օք flicker fusion at the 2 
place. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1962, 4(2), 185- 
186. 

13138. Krivohlavy, J. [Some questions concern- 
ing information load and the of 
tors.] Psychologicke Monografie SAV, 1964, Yo. 1, 
70-94.—This study used the Landolt panel technique 
and increased the input information from 3,07 to 
29,4 bits/sec, while the amount of lost information was 
checked. 2 considerably different spheres were dis- 
tinguished, In the Ist the performance was perfectly 
accurate, in the 2nd the amount of lost information in- 
creased proportionally to the increasing information 
flow. The capacity value was the dividing factor, 
Conclusion: if the information flow is wini ae 
which is less than the capacity of the given 
sion, a safe and Ist-rate production Geen can 
almost certainly be expected. (English summary) 
(23 ref.) —J. A. Lücker. 

13139, Winsemius, Willem. (Nederlands Inst. 
Preventive Med., Leiden, Holland) Some 
nomic aspects of safety. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(2), 
151-162.—A case-study of a certain type of punchi 
machine in a stationery factory revealed that 
accidents were caused by the neglect of certain er- 
gonomic principles in the construction of the machine. 
There was 1 specific type of disturbance in the work- 
process ot which workers reacted with a rash move- 
ment intended to eliminate the disturbance. The risk 
of accidents seems to be connected exclusively with 
this movement, which is nevertheless the one pre- 
ferred to an alternative way of eliminating the dis- 
turbance, because this safe way involves more com- 
plicated movements and a more radical 
of the immediate task.—Journal abstract. 


13140. Zinchenko, V. P., Maizel’, N. I. & Fatkin, 
L. Մ. Deyatel’nost’ operatora v infor- 
matsionnogo poiska. [Information search behavior 
of a human operator.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 2, 3-16.—A theoretical SE discussing the 

ehavior of a human operator during D 
search when presented with complex visual displays. 
Information processing characteristics are described 
and quantified in terms of information theory. Ճո 1ո- 
formation theory model KE quantification of e 
operator’s behavior is prop! as a pre 
the construction of optimally efficient display-control 


systems.—L. Zusne. 


vary 


Displays 


13141, Strizenec, M. [Some questions concern- 
ing the layout of display elements on the control 


anels.]  Psychologicke Monografie S 
No. L Je eo ihe Luthor view that perception of 
signals is the main activity of operators was the 
basis of his research on the saturation of a stimulus 
field and the display-control relationships. He used a 
panel containing 24 or 96 lights and 2 telegraph keys 
in 8 experimental situations, created by combining 


39: 15157-15147 


termittent display presentation in coincidence 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(2), 1609-172.—An 
account is given of an experiment to investigate the 


| 


13143. Dornic, Տ. [Influence of the number of 
— schung , Եար... 
ness control.] Psychologie: 
SAV, 1964, No. 1, 125-134.—A study on — Y= gir 
trol correlated with detection time. (English sum- 
mary)—J. A. Lücker, 


Stens & Lromm 


ref Leaded process de reepion des 
Ene, F. L'étude du processus de des 
schémes figuratifs et au 


Darvixe, Accrpgsrs, SAFETY 


and record. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 

25(3), — Abstract, AA 
13146. Dupont, Jean-Blaise. La sélection 

D Pr [Driver selection.] 


Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1964. 
214 p.—This report of driver selection research in- 


statistics, etc. are legion. 
(61 tables, 292 ref.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

13147. Kainuma, Մ. Studies on the personal 
characteristics of motor vehicle accident repeaters 
in Japan. Traffic Safety Reports, 1965, No. 1, 35-43. 
—Results indicated that ARs were not purposeful. 
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emotionally unstable, immature, simpleminded, not 
aware of their weak points, and apt to show abnormal 
EEG patterns. Good drivers were observed to select 
ungen. [Results of sentence-completion-tests | in 
psychological research on driving aptitudes.) Diag- 
nostica, 1965, 11(2), 74-93. 

13148. Miiller, Arno. (Ս. des Saarlandes, Ger- 
many) Ergebnisse mit einem Satzergánzungstest 
bei verkehrspsychologischen Eignungsuntersuch- 
ungen. [Results of sentence-completion-tests in 
Psychological research on driving aptitudes.] 
Diagnostica, 1965, 11(2), 74-93. 


13149. Nelson, Thomas M. (Michigan State U.) 
The signaling efficiency of two types of traffic 
markers as indicated by subject responses. Traffic 
Safety Reports, 1965, No. 1, 25-34.—Analysis of re- 
sponses show the flat sign to be located very inac- 
curately. At some orientations almost 10022 of the 
Ss' responses to the flat sign would have produced 
driving errors in traffic and the marker was grossly 
mislocated. Many fewer errors were made to the 
curved sign and it was located fairly accurately at 
all orientations.— Author summary. 


13150. Shaw, L. (Industrial Psychol. Services, 
Johannesburg, South Africa) The practical use of 
projective personality tests as accident predictors. 
Traffic Safety Research Review, 1965, 9(2), 34-72 — 

10-57. project on the selectoin of African bus 
drivers for a South African transport company has 
shown the value of using personality tests for pre- 
dicting accident liability. Using a selection battery of 
intelligence and ability tests improved driver efficiency 
and reduced training costs but aggravated the accident 
situation. The problem of combining competence 
with safety appeared to be Overcome by adding 2 
specially designed Projective tests of the TAT type. 
Detailed follow-up studies show highly significant 
differences between the success rates of 212 TAT- 
selected and 299 non-TAT-selected drivers. In addi- 
tion, a large group of case studies demonstrates how 
the personality pattern revealed by these tests is re- 
flected in the general behavior, driving behavior and 
accident history of each individual.— Author abstract, 
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13151. Allen, Charles L. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Photographing the TV audience. Journal of Ad- 
vertising Research, 1965, 5(1), 2-8 — The author 
developed a photochronographic instrument with 
which he conducted and reports on 4 studies with the 
"Dynascope" in 95 homes for a total of 190 wk. 
measurements of TV viewers’ behavior are reported 
including; set-in-use time, audience per minute, “no 
audience" time, attentive and inattentive audience per 
minute for program and commercial material, 
versatile Dynascope is a useful "observer" for re- 
cording many types of behavior—J. C. Franklin. 
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13152. Fisher, Allan H. (Purdue U.) Effect of 
reinforcement upon the consumer's subsequent 
purchase decisions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(2), 1318.— Abstract. 

13153. Maitland, John, & Pennycuick, Kenneth, 
Ճո operational research analysis of a newspaper 
campaign. Journal of Advertising Research, 1964, 
4(4), 17-22.—A statistical investigation into the 
response to advertisements in different newspapers 
"to attract applicants for the London police force" 
with the objectives of "improving the advertising 
campaign so as to either obtain a desired number of 
applications at minimum cost, or maximize the num- 
ber of applications for a given cost."—J. C. Franklin, 

13154. Simon, Leonard Տ., & Marks, Melvin R. 
(Ս. Rochester) Consumer behavior during the 
New York newspaper strike. Journal of Advertis- 
ing Research, 1965, 5(1), 9-17.—Based on the re- 
turns from a consumer mail survey, it was found that 
the effects on consumer buying activity of “no news- 
papers" were different for regular shoppers than for 
“expedient” shoppers. The former decreased their 
purchasing activity while the latter maintained their 
"general purchase level” It was also found that 
"newspaper advertising affects primary, or generic, 
product demand as well as demand for specific brands 
and retail stores."—J. C. Franklin, 

13155. Snyder, Monroe B. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Measurement of change in utility as a result 
of labeling. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(2), 
1369.— Abstract. 

13156. Troldahl, Verling C., & Jones, Rcbert L. 
Predictors of newspaper advertisement readership. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1965, 5(1), 23-27. 
Newspaper advertisements were coded for at- 
tributes which were related to the readership scores 
of the advertisements through partial correlational 
analysis. Results showed that about 6095 of the vari- 
ability in readership scores is explained by newspaper 
ad size and the product advertised.—J/. C. Franklin. 

13157. Vitz, Paul C., & Johnston, Donald. 
(Pomona Coll) Masculinity of smokers and the 
masculinity of cigarette images. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(3), 155-159.—It was hypothe- 
sized that the more masculine a smoker’s personality, 
the more masculine the image of the smoker’s regular 
brand of cigarette. The masculinity of 40 male and 
40 female college-age smokers was measured with 
the Fe scale (CPI) and M£ scale (MMPI). Ss then 
Stated their regular brand of cigarette and rated the 
masculinity of 13 top-selling cigarettes, including their 
own. Both groups had low but Statistically significant 
positive correlations between their masculinity, on the 
Fe scale, and the rated masculinity of their cigarette. 

he results are interpreted as providing moderate 
Support for the belief that product preference is a 
predictable interaction between the consumer's per- 
sonality and the product's image.—Journal abstract. 
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VOLUME 39 


DECEMBER 1965 


NUMBER 6 (PART 1) 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Beginning with the 1966 Volume, Psychological 
Abstracts will be printed on a monthly rather than on 
a bimonthly basis. It is hoped that this change will 
help our readers keep up with the current literature 
more effectively. This final issue for 1965 is being 
published in two parts. Part One, a sixth issue of 
abstracts, was undertaken to avoid a blacklog of ab- 
stracts for the 1966 Volume and to maintain our 
present short time lag in journal coverage. Part Two 
contains the cumulative Author Index and an in- 
tensive Subject Index, and replaces the Annual Index 
Issue previously published. 

We would like to acknowledge the support of the 
National Science Foundation for publication of the 
1965 Volume of Psychological Abstracts under NSF 
Grant Number GN 418. 


GENERAL 


13158. Alker, Henry A. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
The concept of mental health. Philosophy & 
Phenomenological Research, 25(4), 534-543--3 
Standards are presented for adjudicating disputes 
about the terminology of mental health and mental 
disease. These standards concern the logically well- 
formed character, the scientific explanatory power, 
and the non-moral status of this terminology. This 
terminology should be viewed as predominantly dis- 
junctive rather than conjunctive.—Z4uthor abstract. 


13159. Bakan, David. (Ս. Chicago) The 
mystery-mastery complex in contemporary psy- 
chology. American Psychologist, 1965, 20(3), 186- 
191.—This “complex . . . is one of the major forces 
interfering with our understanding of the nature of 
human personality. . . . The complex . . . consists 
in the simultaneous pursuit of 2 objectives: (a) to 
keep the nature of human personality from being 
understood, to preserve it under a cloak of mystery 
and (b) to master, or predict and control, the be- 
havior of human beings.” 5 different but related 
features characterize a good deal of contemporary 
Tesearch enterprise: (1) The scientist-S distinction. 
EI The definition of psychology as the study of be- 
ST, (3) The choice օք lower animals, particu- 
arly domesticated animals, as Ss-of-choice in re- 
Search. (4) The specification of the aim of research 
as the discovery of “laws.” (5) The cultural norm 
ix research consists of the testing of preconceived 
ypotheses. Each is separately discussed. We “need 
to be more aware of the factors associated with the 


knowledge-getting processes.”—S. J. Lachman. 


eue Berg, Irwin A. (Louisiana State U.) 
yi aban trends and the task of psychology. 

merican Psychologist, 1965, 20(3), 203-207.—1t is 
essential to “review some of the nonhardware impli- 


cations of cultural change, particularly with refer- 
ence to our profession of psychology. 3 aspects 
merit a particularly close look: the population explo- 


sion, the i of automation, and man's violence 
toward man.” An answer to the Ist aspect resides 
in world lation control; many obstacles to that 


goal are attitudinal in nature. impact of auto- 
mation in our culture is only beginning to be felt. 
What is new is the number and variety of jobs being 
taken over by automatic operations and its result 
on the structure of der. “We are shaping a new 
robotized culture in which many people will be sur- 
plus amidst an economy of abundance." We seem to 
be heading toward a 2 class society—the essential 
and the surplus citizens, Hitler incinerated 6,000,000 
Jews, Stalin starved 3,000,000 Kulaks; a significant 
task or goal is "that of proscribing violence in all 
forms of man toward man." It seems "likely that 
another world war will intervene before the 1st steps 
can be taken toward achieving a golden age for 
mankind, Emotionally, however, I do not feel pessi- 
mistic."—S. J. Lachman, 


web enmeshes and overcomes the other 2 forces in 
Antony's character, so that at last Antony, having 
negated his inborn Roman self, is also overcome.— 
D. Prager. 

13162. Drinnon, R. In the American heartland: 
Hemingway and death. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1965, $202). $-31.—Hemingway added both inten- 
tionally and unintentionally to 


our understanding of 
death. The pathos of his life lay in his own re- 
peated failure to achieve a reconciliation with death 
and in his consequent loss of hope of an affirmation 
of life. Had Hemingway been successful, America 
would be nearer an understanding of its propensities 
to violence and its related fears of mortality—D. 
Prager. 

13163. Dufort, Robert H. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
A suggested approach to the study of utopian 
writings by the psychologist. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 60(1), 25-30.—A survey of historical 
trends in the writing of utopias is presented. Sample 
works are described, and some of the psychological 
issues raised by utopias are mentioned. Attention is 
called to the current tendency for antiutopias to re- 
place utopias as the dominant theme in the writing 
of imaginary societies—Author abstract. 


13164. Duhl, L. J., & Chayes, A. H. Develop- 
ing human resources: The family, the community, 
and the home economist. Educational Record, 


1439 
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39: 13165-13172 


1964, 45(4), 401-407.—The renewal of human lives 
and resources is more necessary than the physical 
renewal of our great cities. Problems and current 
efforts are discussed in the arcas of preschool train- 
ing, social work, comprehensive services and family 
education. The role of home economists in the 
poverty program is discussed. I/. W. Meissner, 

13165. Favez-Boutonier, J. (U. Paris) L'ac- 
tivite volontaire. Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 
18(16/240), 913-916.—The author presents material 
from Ricoeur's "Philosophie de la Volonte” and 
Guillame's "La Formation des Habitudes.” Ricoeur 
maintains that the Freudian unconscious gives a 
terrifying significance to involuntary acts, that which 
is always becomes horrifying, and the 
unconscious is accessible to consciousness only as a 
spectre. The etymology of "habit" is traced through 
several French authors and Guillame's relating it to 
instinct is discussed briefly.—K, J. Hartman. 

13166. Friedman, Norman. Human ology 
in the context of the new knowledge. Main Cur- 
rents in Modern Thought, 1965, 21(4), 75-81.—A 
vantage-ground from which the fields of psychology 
are surveyed and kept in proportion points to the 
necessity of inclusion and study of new forms of 
conception, Every kind of psychology that deals 
with new things has a place; each new venture re- 
quires accurate description, ordering, systematizing 
in meaningful form. Currently parapsychology— 
the world of telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, 
unexplained contacts of man with distant event and 
with distant man—requires systematic theories to 
take into account the character of findings which 
are constantly being reported. For this task research 
scientists are needed—S. M. D. Gallagher. 


13167. Grice, G. Robert. (U. Illinois) Do re- 
sponses evoke responses? American Psychologist, 
1965, 20(4), 282-294.—Psychologists know next to 
nothing about the way in which response-produced 
cues work. Earlier W. James, J. B. Watson, and M. 
F. Washburn and somewhat later Guthrie and Hull 
Stressed the significance of “response-evoking prop- 
erties of response-produced stimuli. The theory of 
response has been productive in stimulating re- 
search.” Researches are cited involving an experi- 
mental paradigm permitting mediational interpreta- 
tion. After presenting data in 12 figures and 
discussing it, the original question was again raised: 
y responses really evoke responses? It certainly 
looks as if sometimes they do. But often they do 
not, and when they do the effect is not always very 
impressive. Just like other stimuli, these cues ap- 
parently evoke responses to varying degrees, and 
then under specific and restricted conditions. As 
with any other scientific phenomenon, we now face 
the long process of identifying the variables and 
discovering the laws governing these processes." 
There is “little confidence that response-produced 
cues can bear all of the heavy theoretical burden the 
various theorists have given them.”—S, J. Lachman. 

13168. Halpern, Sidney. The mother-killer. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(2), 71-84.—Lewis 
Carroll’s poem, “Jabberwocky,” is based on the 
archetypical myth seen in the Sumerian creation epic. 
Enlil vanquished the mother-monster Tiamat, sliced 
her body into pieces, and destroyed all of her follow- 
ers. Heaven and earth were created from her body. 
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It may be that man's deepest instinct is to kill his 
mother and crawl within her entrails to recapture 
his lost paradise, For the imagined combat the male 
substitutes sexual intercourse. The primal scene is 
a sublimation of the hero's encounter with the mother- 
monster. HD. Prager. 

13169. Heard, Gerald. Is itself a 
cyclic process? Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 636-645.—Knowledge de- 
velops from systematized observations and reflection, 
unorganized curiosity and systematized comparisons. 
Thinking follows a circadian rhythm tied to the 
sleep-wake cycle. Discovery counterbalances a search 
for data with a search for principles. Similar cycles 
can be traced in human history, especially in the his- 
tory of human thought, and these are illustrated. 
Science is moving from the development of produc- 
tion methods to radical speculation. The cycle is 
changing and scientists must express themselves now 
and use care in what they investigate and what they 
fail to investigate. (See 39: 14231)--8. S. Aaron- 
son, 

13170. McClintock, Charles G., Spaulding, 
Charles 8., & Turner, Henry A. (Ս. California, 
Santa Barbara) Political orientations of academi- 
cally affiliated psychologists. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1965, 20(3), 211-221.—A sample was drawn 
by selecting every 34th name of the psychologists in 
the 1961 APA Directory (or closest entry thereto) 
identified as being principally employed as an aca- 
demic psychologist in a college or university. Tables 
are provided summarizing party preference, presi- 
dential vote in prior elections, party afüliation of 
parents, reasons for party choice, political attitude 
score, political participation, father's principal occu- 
pation and denominational preference, respondents 
regional residence, annual income, age, religious pref- 
erence, and related matters. About 7 out of 10 
reported they were registered as Democrats or pre- 
ferred the Democratic party. Psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and political scientists come from populations 
with relatively similar demographic characteristics. 
An increasing proportion of academic psychologists 
have supported the Democratic presidential candidate 
during the past 36 yr. Comparisons are made among 
psychologists, sociologists, and political scientists. 
Psychologists report higher incomes than the other 
2 groups—S. J. Lachman, 

13171. Nelson, B. Mental healers and their 
philosophies, Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(2), 
131-136.—There is need for productive working 
relationships rather than antagonistic cooperation 

een philosophers and psychiatrists. 20th cen- 
tury thought has too many faces. All types of mental 
healers go to great lengths to “assure their pre- 
eminence in the effort to aid (and influence) men’s 
minds. Liberal and traditionalist societies have lots 
of yogis ‘competing freely’ as the saying goes ‘in 
the marketplace of ideas’; totalitarian lands have the 
infallible Commissar.”—D, Prager. 

13172. Palmer, George J., Jr, & Sells, S. B. 
(Texas Christian U.) Behavioral factors in disas- 
ter situations. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 


essential, effective, Stress reducing, and favorable to 
recovery. Preconditions for effective preparations 
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are advance accurate information of unambiguous 
danger that motivates continuing participation, sac- 
rifice, and organized preparedness over an indefinite 
cold-war period. Vacillation of leadership prevents 
realization of essential preconditions. Organization 
of civil defense should be of a military type. Re- 
search, education, and planning areas are indicated. 
—Author abstract. 


13173. Rosenthal, Robert; Kohn, Paul; Green- 
field, Patricia M., & Carota, Noel. (Harvard U.) 
Psychology of the scientist: XIV. Experimenters’ 
hypothesis-confirmation and mood as determi- 
nants of experimental results. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1237-1252.—26 Es, each 
running about 6 Ss on a photo-rating task, were led 
to expect 1 of 2 opposite experimental results. Within 
each of these 2 groups of Es, 16 had their expectancies 
confirmed and 16 had their expectancies disconfirmed 
by their 1st 2 Ss (who were actually accomplices). 
Within each condition, !6 of the Es were praised 
and % were reproved for their experimental tech- 
nique by 1 of 2 critics. The data obtained by any 
given E were found to depend on: (1) which of 2 
critics had supervised him, (2) whether he was 
praised or reproved, (3) whether his early data re- 
turns confirmed or disconfirmed his initial hypothe- 
sis, (4) the initial hypothesis itself (when confirmed 
by early returns), and (5) certain of his more en- 
during personal characteristics.—Journal abstract. 


13174. Royce, Joseph R. Psychological and 
philosophical reflections on the death of John F. 
Kennedy. Review of Existential Psychology & 
Psychiatry, 1964, 4(2), 121-125.—President Ken- 
nedy’s death has had a deep and universal impact on 
mankind because it forces a confrontation with the 
biggest issues of mankind—the meaning of life and 
death. Death, not in the abstract, but in terms of 
the long range meaning of one’s total life span and 
the longer range meaning of the existence of man- 
kind—J. E. Smith. 


13175. Vetter, August. Darstellung als anthro- 
pologisches Problem. [Performance as an anthro- 
pological problem.] Psychologische Rundschau, 
1965, 16(2), 98-110.—The early achievements of 
graphology gave considerable impetus to the scien- 
tific investigation of performance as a manifestation 
of human expression. The current level of sophisti- 
cation, however, could not have been reached without 
the simultaneous development of charactereology. If 
today graphology prefers the name of psychology 
of handwriting, this indicates that it strives to go 
beyond the diagnostic practice for an intergration of 
its findings with a broader anthropological view of 
man in distinction to the instinctive nature of ani- 
mals.—W, J. Koppita. 


13176. Waldkoetter, Raymond O., Urry, Vern 
W., & Martinson, William D. (Indiana U.) Some 
Tesponses to rating stimuli by practiced raters. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 993- 

96.—The study was concerned with the manner in 
Which personal data variables may affect responses to 
Selected rating scale stimuli and how rating task 
Opinions might yield other particular results. The 
rating format using 24 traits on a 5-point scale was 
designed to be familiar to the 42 adjutant officers 
(Ss) rating 3 defined sterotype ratees. 4 rating 
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sessions were conducted with complete ratings col- 
lected from all Ss for each ratee. 10 personal data 
variables identified each S and a questionnaire was 
developed to sample the opinion effect. Ss were 
shown to rate the defined ratees significantly higher 
as a result of adjutant service exceeding 5 yr. and 
their opinion of confidence in making the requested 
ratings. The practiced Ss showed some significant 
variance as have other raters, in spite of controlled 
ratee behavior. It is suggested that rating variables 
as reviewed may be examined by multiple correlation 
techniques to evaluate them as suppressor variables, 
thereby improving rating validity and prediction of 
performance.—Journal abstract. 


13177. Wapner, Տ., & Werner, H. (Eds.) (Clark 
U.) The body percept. NYC: Random House, 
1965. x, 112 p. $1.65.—An outgrowth of a sym- 
posium on the body percept held at the XVII Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology in Washington, 
D. C. 1963, discusses problems related to body 
experience (body percept, body concept, body image, 
etc.) from a variety of theoretical viewpoints and in 
relation to a variety of experimental and clinical 
evidence. Chapter topics: Introduction (H. Wer- 
ner) ; An Experimental Approach to Body Perception 
from the Organismic-Developmental Point of View 
(S. Wapner and H. Werner); Development of the 
Body Concept and Psychological Differentiation (H. 
A. Witkin) ; Personality, Body Perception, and Body 
Image Boundary (S. Fisher and S. E. Cleveland); 
Disorders of Corporeal Awareness in Parietal Dis- 
ease (M. Critchley); Discussion (J. de Ajuria- 
guerra).—B. Lowenfeld. 

13178. Wolf, Howard R. British fathers and 
sons, 1773-1913: From filial submissiveness to 
creativity. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(2), 
53-70.—The family is a shifting and changing set 
of relations which entails a new attitude in life and 
literature. In the Victorian period there is growing 
self-consciousness of the role of the son as liberator. 
Freud’s life and work is a profound expression of a 
new consciousness in Victorian family relationships. 
As the 19th century moved forward, the awareness 
of the father-son conflict found explicit expression in 
autobiography and autobiographical fiction. Social 
and familial attitudes are shown to powerfully affect 
each other.—D. Prager. 


13179. Zinker, Joseph C., & Hallenbeck, Charles 
E. (Highland View Hosp. Cleveland, O.) Notes 
on loss, crisis, and growth. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1965, 73(2), 347-354.—The experience of 
crisis finds one on a threshold between safety and 
growth. The old structuring of one's existence no 
longer serves its purpose. In order to preserve his 
safety, a person may cling to older modes of ex- 
periencing. However, the possibility exists of let- 
ting go of the old and staying with the full looseness 
of the present. All growth, all movement toward 
fuller being is a process of relinquishing the com- 
fortable and familiar and leaping toward the risky, 
the unexplored, the new.—Author abstract. 


OBITUARIES 


13180. Galifret, Yves. In memoriam: Henri 
Pieron (1881-1964). Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 
10(2), 113-118. 
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13182. Reuchlin, M. Henri Pieron. Travail 
Humain, 1965. 28(1-2), 1-2—An obituary of Henri 
Pieron, 1881-1964, which lists his fessional afilia- 
Geen. honors, and major ications —R. W. 


Hisrony & Riocnarur 
13183. . B. Maurice Debesse. Revue 
de «աա Applique, 1965, 15(1), 45-47.—Por- 
trait, s y, and a bibliography of 6 books 
and 33 articles.—K. S. Hartmann. 
Arthur H. (APA) 
of Science 


Neal 
ient. 


Miller has been President of the Eastern Psycholog- 
ical Association and the American Psyc! 


Brody, 8. A. Hospitalization of the men- 
during California's early years: 1849-1853. 
e serie 1964 38(2), 262- 


disturbed ci 
citi. the " 
City Council in 1849 used the È pen 

the town's mentally ill. 


ing 1 vr. California hospitalized mental 
patients in the insane wards of general hospitals at 
to, and Stockton succes- 

i on west issouri 
fically designed for the is- 
ordets ant MTA treatment of mental dis. 
rapidly as possible.). Prager. 

13186. Brazier, Mary A. B. (U. Californi 
Angeles) The growth of MIN. rela: in 255 
brain mechanisms. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(3), 218-234.—A pene- 
trating review, from via Condillac, De Tracy, 
Cabanis et al, to the neurophysiologists of this cen, 
tury. Through all models runs the search for the 
memory trace.—C. M. Franks. 

13187. Bühler, Charlotte. Die Wiener Psycho- 
logische Schule in der Emigration. [The Vienna 
School of Psychology in exile.] Psychologische 
Rundschau, 1965, 16(3), 187-196.—Partly in cor- 
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rection, in amplification of Wellek's article (see 
39: 2 U. influence of emigrants who belonged 
to the Vienna School of Psychology on the develop- 
ment of American Psychology is discussed 1“. 7 
Koppitz. 

13188. Ellenberger, ՒԼ F. Mesmer and Puy- 
segur: From magnetism to otism. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1965, 52(2), 137-153.—Dynamic 
psychiatry originated with Franz Mesmer, the founder 
of — Հավ Marquis de Puysegur, one of 
Mesmer’s pupils brought about a shift from mesmer- 
ism to hypnotism in 1784. Knowledge of hypnotism 
was taken over or rediscovered by Charcot and by 
Bernheim, from which psychoanalysis and the other 
modern schools of dynamic psychiatry developed. 
These developments are placed in their cultural and 
sociological contexts.—D. Prager, 

13189, eng. n Fritz. A., & Sullivan, John J. 
(New York) Husserl’s conception of a pure psy- 
chology. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1965, 1(3), 262-277.--Ճ discussion of 
Husserl's incompleted last major work, so far սո- 
translated into ish (Die Krisis der europäischen 
Wissenschaften und die transzendentale Phinomeno- 

ie. W, Biemel (Ed.). The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1954.) "Even if we do not agree with Husserl's 

tal solution to the control of statements 
about the empirical ego, we admit that he stressed the 
analysis of the grounds of thought. Much of the con- 
temporary discussion in philosophical psychology is 
2 issues that he saw clearly yr. ago."—C. M. 


13190. Garber, William F. (New York U.) 
Features of the structural characteristics of the 
physical gestalt. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 7369.—Abstract. 

13191. Košëo, J. (Comenius Ս. Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) K otázke potiatkov experimentálneho 
myslenia v psychológii. [Beginnings of experimen- 
tal thinking in psychology.] Československá Psy- 
chologie, .1965, 9(2), 141-150.—Survey of experi- 
mental thinking in the investigation of mental proc- 
esses prior to the origin of experimental psychology 
in the 19th c Ancient philosophy in India, 
Greco-Hellenic-Roman philosophies and their com- 
monalities and differences are analyzed. The influ- 
ence of experimentation in 17th and 18th centuries 
is analyzed.—H. Bruml. 

13192. Krantz, David L. (Lake Forest Coll.) 
Toward a role for historical analysis: The case 
of psychology and physiology. Journal of the His- 
tory of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(3), 278-283. 
—While psychologists believe that an awareness of 
the historical roots of psychology is of importance 
there is also a lack of professional interest in this 
ope How 1 analysis can be made to 

€ an important role in current psychology is dis- 
cussed.—C. M. Franks. 5 S 

13193. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Hommage à 
la mémoire de Marie Bonaparte. [Homage to the 
memory of Marie Bonaparte.] Revue Francaise de 
E poe Mao DD SA. 1 containing 

թու ata and ti iterar 
works. W. Brant tles of her literary 

13194. Matte Blanco, 


7 Ignacio. . Chile, San- 
Gago) bern gnacio. (Ս. Chile, San 


Ernst Kretschmer en la 
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tría contemporánea. [Ernst Kretschmer in 
contemporary psychiatry.] Acta Psychiátrica y Psi- 
ica de América Latina, 1964, 10(4), 295-301.— 
Kretschmer and Freud were the dominant influences 
On psychiatric thinking in the early part of this cen- 
1 Contributions of phenomenology and existen- 
, — especially in the work of Jaspers and 
— Schneider, are reviewed and compared to Kretsch- 
mer’s contributions to contemporary psychiatry and 
his most memorable discoveries are analyzed.—W. 
W. Meissner. 

13195. Mora, George. The history of psychiatry : 
A cultural and bibliographical survey. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1965, 52(2), 154-183.—Much more 
work will have to be done in the 3 main areas of the 
history of psychiatry: (1) critical understanding of 
the classic psychiatric texts, (2) presentation of psy- 
chiatric concepts in their cultural background, even 
օո the basis of the work of a single man and, (3) 
investigation of particular cultural topics (art, litera- 
ture, comparative religion, ethnology, etc.) and of 
their psychological implications. D. Prager. 

13196. Nacht, S. Marie Bonaparte. Revue 
Française de Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(1), 3-6-- 
Eulogy mentioning her intervention in favor of Chess- 
me 3 her contributions to psychoanalysis.—L. W. 

randt. 


13197. Rektenwald, Johann. Woran hat Adolf 
Hitler gelitten? [What was Adolf Hitler’s ail- 
ment?] Munich, Germany: Ernst Reinhardt, 1963. 
122 p. DM 6.50.—Hitler has been characterized pre- 
viously as a paranoid hysteric and a schizoid psy- 
chopath. Extensive biographic material and clinical 
evidence have been collected in this book which 
indicate that epidemic encephalitis and later Parkin- 
sonism are more probable diagnoses—W. J. Koppits. 


13198. Schenk-Danzinger, Ն. (Dornbacherstr. 
29, Vienna, Austria) Die Rolle der Psychologie 
im oesterreichischen Fiirsorgewesen. [The role of 
Psychology in the Austrian welfare service. Psy- 
chologische Beiträge, 1965, 8(2/3), 439-456 —A 
detailed historical survey of the development of 
Social welfare and case work in Austria. The influ- 
i of Charlotte Bühler, Hildegard Hetzer, S. 

reud, A. Adler and A. Aichhorn is discussed. 
Special emphasis is laid on the discussion of the 
influence of psychological research by the psychology 
institute of the University of Vienna on the Austrian 
Welfare service. (English, French summaries) —H. 
J. Priester. 


Bg. Silverman, H. L., & Krenzel, K. Alfred 
inet: Prolific pioneer in psychology. Psychiatric 
Eier Supplement, 1964, 38(2), 323-335--Ճ 
lographical sketch of Binet is followed by a summary 
and evaluation of his theories and contributions to 
Psychology. D. Prager. 
13200. Walter, E. J. Das System der Psychologie 
G. Jung im Lichte seiner Autobiographie. 
[The psychology of C. G. Jung as reflected in his 
autobiography. | Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psy- 
e. und ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24 (2), 123- 
33.—The analysis of the autobiography of C. G. 
Jung shows, that he constructed his theoretical system 
as a form of resistance against the authority of Freud 
ES his conceptions concerning the sexuality of chil- 
ren. Author abstract. 
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_ 13201, Wesley, Frank. (Georg-August-U., Got- 
tingen, W. Germany) Masters and pupils among 
the German psychologists. Journal of the History 
of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(3), 252-258.— 
Boring and Boring (see 23: 4003) traced the roots 
of masters and pupils among American psychologists. 
The present study applied the same design to Ger- 
man psychologists —C. M. Franks. 


Tueory & Systems 


13202. Chase, Richard A. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Sch Med.) An information-flow model of the 
organization of motor activity: 1. Transduction, 
transmission and central control of sensory in- 
formation. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 140(4), 239-251.—An information-flow model 
is described, diagrammed, and discussed to explain 
how the central nervous system filters, codes, corrects, 
modifies and transforms sensory input into motor out- 
put.—N. H. Pronko. 

13203. Choynowski, Mieczysław, Elementy 
teorii testów psychologicznych. [Elements of the 
theory of 8 tests. Prseglgd Psychol- 
ogicsny, 1959, 3, 151-170.—Outlines an approach to 
the general theory of psychological tests, comprising 
all possible tests understood very broadly as instru- 
ments, problems, questions and situation, fulfilling 
some conditions and permitting study of definite sam- 
ples of observable vior of individuals or groups. 
Each aspect of observed behavior is related by an 
empirical law to outside stimuli which act upon the 
organism, to (observable or unobservable) properties 
or states, to internal processes, and to organism 
havior in other (earlier or later) times. Discusses 
possible inferences. (English summary)—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

13204. Collins, Robert L. (Cleveland Psychiat. 
Inst., O.) Detecting variable signals in noise: A 
dilemma and proposal. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
‘Association, 1965, 167-168.—2 types of error lead to 
incorrect identification of signal location parameters 
in neurophysiological research: Type A error arising 
from failing to distinguish signal and noise; and Type 
B error arising from a mistaken assumption of a 
steady-state model. 2 detection techniques are pre- 
sented which minimize the possibility of making both 

of error: Photographic Elimination of Tran- 
sients (PET), and Computer Analysis of Signal Dis- 
persion. PET is a simple procedure which detects 
segments of biological variability by photochemical 
processes. Computer-dispersion analysis utilizes esti- 
mates of channel standard errors, Both techniques 
distinguish artifacts from relevant biological informa- 
tion —Author abstract. 


13205, D’Amato, M. R. (Rutgers U.) Direct 
programming of multiple stimuli: The tape block 
reader. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 8(4), 230. 

13206. Frey, Louis. Seriation et transitivité. 
[Series and transitivity.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 
1964, 7(4), 143-157.—Although the sequencing of 
several objects in a series may be operationally de- 
fined, the structure obtained does not particularly 
correspond to the intellectual operations involved in 
producing the arrangement. Therefore, it is pre- 
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state 
ory.” Prychonomic Science, 1965, 
Braine (1965) has contended that, 


„ 3 
in 
what is learned can- 


i : 
of what S learned i 

it poorly represents what S invent.—Journal 
ebstrect, 

13209. Grotjahn, Martin. twenty- 
five years after the death of P» 
P oer „ 1965, 16(3 1), 965-968. 
= tbe of Sigmund Fi psychoanalysis 

Mim. Tae sas a method of investigating 
unconscious. knowledge as represented 

mostly with the 


insi, into the life and work, the 
` crei y of Sigmund Freud and the 
— of psychoanalysis. (32 ref.)—Journal ab- 


13210. . Chi 
Gemeente, Darks. (U. oe) Notes 


Proceedings of 73rd Annual Convention of 
American Psychologii 


Manifest and latent dream content are explained om 
à basis of short- presensitization of 
traces by ic-motivational system. 
Dream recall is explained as a function of excitatory 
and inhi processes.—Author abstract, 
3211. Hart, Richard D. 
of form 
1965, 25(9), Abstract. 
13212. Kubát, Libor (Ed.). Problems of cyber- 


(U. 
of 


medicine (6 A, neue in psychology (2 
papers), ical linguistics (1 paper). The 
papers are ied schemata, graphs and 
tables of results.—Journal summary. 

(U. Durham) Flow 


13213. McFarland, D. J. 
graph representation motivational 

ritish Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 18(1), 25-43.— The flow graph method 
of representing systems is described and a guide to 
flow graph construction is given. A system which 
might be involved in the control of drinking is used 
as an example of the "black box" approach to flow 
graph construction, and this example is elaborated in 
sections dealing with procedures leading to simplifica- 
tion and quantification. The particular advantages of 
a flow graph representation of motivational systems 
are discussed and are seen to lie in those properties 
of the approach which afford precise description and 
measurement of the important variables in a biolog- 
ical system.—Journal abstract. 

13214. Patterson, C. H. (Ս. Illinois) Phe- 
nomenological psychology. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(10), 997-1005—The phenomeno- 
logical a is receiving increasing attention in 
psychology. Perceptual psychology has been influ- 
enced by phenomenology. Snygg and Combs have 
been the leading exponents of phenomenology. The 
basic aspects of the phenomenological approach to 

vior are presented. It is essentially the 

method adopted .by literary writers, but nevertheless 

is capable of being applied in the scientific study of 
vior.—R. J. Baldauf, 

13215. Pronko, N. ԷԼ (U. Wichita) Niektóre 
* dotyczace rozwoju higieny psychicznej. 

Some considerations in the development of mental 
hygiene.] Przegląd Psychologiczny, 1960, 4, 3-17.— 
ding to 1 of 2 prevalent theories of mental dis- 

ease, psychopathic reactions are the manifestations of 
a diseased mind. According to another, mental illness 
is a disfunction of physiological apparatus. Both 
these theories, as well as the hoary myth of “heredi- 
tary” pathological tendencies, do not offer much of a 
possibility for a mental hygiene program. Newer 
theoretical approaches, such as Kantor’s interbe- 
havioral theory, Skinner’s system and Cameron’s bio- 
social approach, furnish a more adequate base, chiefly 
because they take into acéount more factors that are 
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actually involved in behavior as it occurs. (Russian 
4 English summaries)—M. Choynowski. 

13216. Říčan, Ք. K základním pojmům teorie 
schopnosti. [Basic concepts in the theory of abil- 
ities.) Československá Psychologie, 9(3), 1965, 243- 
250.—An attempt to define terms and concepts that 
are generally not precise and influenced by language 
differences, translations and absence օք certain word 
differences in some of the languages. The word 
“abilities” may have many meanings, but as used 
today loosely in literature it is too general and in- 
definite to be suitable for precise theoretical con- 
sideration —H. Brum, 

13217. Rogers, Carl R. Some questions and 
challenges facing a humanistic psychology. Jour- 
nal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(1), 1-5.—The 
American Association for Humanistic Psychology is 
part of a growing trend to consider man an active 
agent in shaping his life and the world about him. 
Will it be able to meet the challenges such a trend 
implies? If it is to make a positive contribution to 
psychology it must do more than protest against the 
current mechanistic and deterministic concept of man. 
These are some basic problems it must resolve: (1) 
The development of an adequate concept of psychology 
as a discipline. (2) How to combine an adequate 
philosophy of science and rigorous methodology with 
a truly humanistic approach to the study of man. (3) 
The development of tough, dedicated, persistent hu- 
manistic scientists. (4) An overall view of education 
that is congruent to humanistic psychology. (5) Ap- 
proaches to interpersonal relationships which are 
more effective than those in use. (6) A system of 
values as to what makes life worth living.—F. T. 
Severin. 

13218. Rothstein, D. A. (2503 S. Weaver, Spring- 
field, Mo.) Psychiatric implications of informa- 
tion theory. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 
13(1), 87-93.—The information theory can provide 
a useful model for conceptualizing the hierarchical 
ordering of central nervous activity. A meaning- 
function is postulated, analogous to the information- 
function of Shannon. Higher biological and psycho- 
logical functioning, and ultimately consciousness, are 
related to the increasing abstraction of biologically 
relevant information into patterns with optimal levels 
of redundancy and internal constraints, accompanied 
by the elimination of irrelevant information. Inquiry 
into clinical psychiatric problems from the vantage 
point of information theory can lead to fresh insights. 
(25 ref.) — AMA. 


13219. Schoeffler, M. S. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) . Theory for psychophysical 
learning. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1965, 37(6), 1124-1133.—A model for psy- 
chophysical learning is constructed by imposing 
Some conditioning principles on concepts derived from 
the theory of signal-detectability. The effects of 
a priori probability, feedback, and practice are derived 
in part by Monte Carlo simulation and in part by 
analysis. The theory makes some novel predictions 
for the effects of these variables, all of which find 
Support in the literature. Some theoretical results 
ares (a) performance improves with practice; (b) 
Sedback can be detrimental to performance in a psy- 
chophysical task; (c) when the a priori probabilities 
of the stimuli are unequal and feedback is provided, 
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the res; criterion moves in the direction of 
optimality, but does not move far enough to reach 
optimality; however, when no feedback is provided, 
the criterion moves in the opposite direction.—J ournal 
abstract, 

13220. Smith, David D. (Ed.) (Bishop's U., 
Lennoxville, Quebec) Mammalian learning and 
behavior: A oneurological եռ Philadel- 
phía, Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1965. ix, 174 p. $6.50. 

13221. Stark, Lawrence, & Young, Laurence R. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Defining biolog- 
ical feedback control . Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 426-442.-- 
The pupillary reflex, the eye-movement control system 
and the manual tracking servo-mechanism show adap- 
tive mechanisms not generally found in physical feed- 
back-control systems. Individual control systems may 
be affected by biological adaptation, precognitive feed- 
back, task adaptation, inputs from other senses, and 
motivation. oughtful application of servomech- 
anism theory to biological functioning can yield im- 
portant insights. Blind application leads to confusion. 
(see 39: 14231) —B. S. Aaronson, 

13222. Strizenec, Michal. , informácia a 
pracovny on [Signal, information and work 
process.] Psychologické Studie, 1963, 5, 101-108.— 
Cybernetics and information theory are utilized in 
receiving signals from machines ; description of vari- 
ous characteristics of signals is important for inter- 
vention in production. Operator's activity has to be 
evaluated in terms of proper psychological regularity 
of his activity. (Compatability in coding signals and 
answers, population stereotypes, etc.) Disturbance of 
compatability principle may lower the speed of 
transmission of information. Unexpected and re- 
dundant signals may have negative influence on 
promptness and correctness of intervention in pro- 
duction —H. Bruml. 

13223. Sumita, K., Hayashi, K., & Ichitani, T. 
(Kyoto Teachers Coll., Japan) R Տ per- 
sonality theory, Kyoto, Japan: Sankyobo, 1964. 
154 p. $1.62—An exposition of the personality the- 
ory of Saul Rosenzweig with special reference to his 
Picture-Frustration Study and its place in his various 
contributions to experimental psychoanalysis. Rosen- 
zweig’s early researches on repression and projection 
which led to the development of his frustration theory 
and the P-F Study are described. His papers on the 
theory and methodology of projective and psycho- 
metric techniques are discussed. Some of the writers’ 
own factor-analytical investigations of the P-F are 
included as well as a comparison of the standpoints of 
Eysenck and of Rosenzweig in the light of the recent 
development of idiodynamics by the latter. In the 
2nd half of the volume the dynamic significance of 
the scoring categories of the P-F, illustrated by 10 
clinical protocols, is expounded. Highlighted are the 
defense mechanisms, as qualified by level of responses, 
and trends, GCR, and directions of aggression (extra- 
punitve, intropunitive and impunitive) in their clin- 
ical application—M. Onimura. 

13224. Suppes, Patrick, & Donio, Jean. Founda- 
tions of stimulus-sampling theory for continuous- 
time processes. Inst. Math. Studies Social Sci. 
Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 69, 34 p—An extension of 
stimulus-sampling theory is provided for the 2-re- 
sponse case where the response is given continuously 
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tome sequential statistics. results 
from an experiment made Wë Stanford University il- 


13225. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
A probability for errors of classification: IT. 
Particular cases. Psrychometribe, 1965, 30(2), 129- 
ISS General features of a probability model for 
errors of classification are recapitulated as an intro- 
duction to particular cases and applications, Several 
models for dichotomous and nondichotomous systems 
are examined in sufficient detail to elaborate a pro- 
cedure for dealing with any particular case. The 


nd one 

and E values from O. A pro- 

cedure for relating models and data is described. Ap- 

plications of the concepts and methods are illustrated 

for several areas of psychological research. (15 ref.) 
‘ournal abstract. 


social knowl- 
popular notion that social or “behavioral 


and results. Further in social sci ill 
urt progress in science wi 
come from “methodological principles associated with 
the best of past social research than from a ritualistc 


change: anatomy of purpose. NYC: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1965. 293 p. $1.95 (paper). 
13228. 


remain the problem of the relation between the self 
and matter. But this is no problem at all, since 
matter and its fine form mind are only instruments 
of the self.”—P. Pareek. 


13229. Dalma, Juan. Ubicación y extensión 
epistemológica de la psicopatología, de la psi- 
quiatría y de la “psiquiatría mayor”. [Situation 
and the epistemological extension of psychopathology, 
psychiatry, and “major psychiatry”.] Acta Psiquiátrica 
y Psicológica de América Latina, 1964, 10(4), 307- 
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315-- i 
phi are — — — stages of 2 

+ ի ied to psy- 
dac qp e mer ee y is distin- 
guished from clinica! psychiatry and “major > 
chiatry,” which constitutes an interscience inel 
“dysps dosis.“ Modern psychiatry is moving 
toward greater consideration of the time factor on 
one hand and research on communication disturbances 
on the other. This does not limit the autonomy of 
clinical psychiatry which is centered on individual 
problems of the mental patient. (44 ref.) -I“. W. 
Meissner. 

13230. Dickinson, John M. 


Abstract. 


13231. Hammond, eet drm B. Man in estran 
ment: A comparison of the thought of Paul 

lich and Erich Fromm. Nashville, Tenn.: Vander- 
bilt U. Press, 1965. 194 p. $5.00. 


13232. Hempel, Carl G. Aspects of scientific 
explanation: And other essays in the philosop! 
of science. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 505 p. $12.50. 

13233. Holzkamp, Klaus. Zur Problematik der 
Realitits-Verdoppelung in der Psychologie. [On 
the problem of reality-duplication in psychology.] 
Psychologische Rundschau, 1965, 16(3), 209-222.-- 
Psychology in its attempt to explain the reality in 
which we live uses abstract concepts that are taken 
only too often as real. This duplication of reality 
("Realitütsverdoppelung") leads to philosophical pre- 
conceptions which are either not recognized or 
neglected. Such reality-duplications endanger the 
structure of a unified and closed theory in psychology. 
It is, therefore, important that psychologists become 
poni of their philosophical foundation—W. J. 

oppits. 


13234. Jaiswal, Sita Ram. (Lucknow U., India) 
The psychology of Bhaghavad Gita. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 
23-33.—The Gita emphasizes a practical philosophy 
of life, including: defense of self through defense of 
others, immortality of the soul, rebirth and karma, 
satva, rajas and tamas, action without desire, and 
the sthitpragya (stable) personality. A person with 
a sthitpragya personality performs his duty free of all 
attachment and emotion.—U. Pareek. 


13235. Javadekar, A. G. (M. S. U., Baroda, India) 
Some aspects of the Vedanta psychology. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 
93-101.—The Vedanta's interest in mind is not ex- 
clusively psychological. Its approach is at once 
epistemological, ical „or axiological and meta- 
physical. In the analysis of the human personality, 
the Vendanta recognizes 6 levels of experience which 
have a natural gradational scale of valuation. The 
ascending order of .the 5 sheaths of the soul 
(panckosa) : the physical (annamaya), the biological 
(pranamaya), the mental (manomaya), the intellec- 
tual (vinjanamaya), and the aesthetic or the intuitive 
(grandmaya). The highest and the central core of 

€ human personality is the spirit (caitanya). Other 
tenents of the philosophy are discussed. IV. Pareek. 
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13236. Kalghatgi, T. G. (Karnatak U., Dharwar, 
India) Some problems in Jaina logy. Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 
1(2), 41-72.—The idea of the soul has been a funda- 
mental principle in the rational psychology of the 
They recognize 3 aspects of conscious ex- 
perience : the cognitive, the conative and the affective. 
[he doctrine of karma, as analyzed by the Jainas, 
comes nearer to Jung’s collective unconscious, The 
Jaina approach to the problem of mind has been a 
fusion of the synthetic and the analytic points of view. 
Mind is a quasi-sense organ, a noindriya. Jains 
recognized 2 varieties of experience, sensory and 
extra-sensory. Then description of the stages of 
sense perception is a significant contribution to the 
psychology of perception, although it gives a pre- 
dominently epistemological picture. According to the 
Jainas, sense perception can be broken down into 
4 stages: avagraha, the stage of sensation, iha, the 
stage of associative integration, avaya, perceptual 
judgment, and dharana, retention.—U. Pareek. 

13237. Luchins, Abraham Տ., & Luchins, Edith 
H. (State U. N. Y., Albany) Some approaches to 
studying the individual. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1965, 5(1), 82-90.—To what extent does 
psychology come to grips with the uniqueness of the 
individual? Traditional methods necessarily sub- 
ordinate the person qua person to statistical general- 
ization and prediction. Projective techniques are no 
more successful since they merely replace statistical 
procedures with abstractions drawn from theory. 
Although the question of whether concern for unique- 
ness belongs to the realms of science or of art, it is 
important for psychologists to develop methods for 
dealing with it. Several empirical approaches are 
suggested. They are based on the assumption that in- 
dividuality is disclosed by what remains invariant in 
a person's functioning under changing conditions. 
The philosophical problem of the general and the par- 
ticular becomes a personalized one whenever the in- 
dividual shifts his mental frame of reference from self 
to that of a generalized person in his culture. Psy- 
chologists may have to develop a similar modus 
vivendi between their discipline viewed as a science 
and as an art.—F. T. Severin, 


13238. O’Donovan, Denis, & Thompson, L. Gale. 
(U. Florida) Control freedom, and science. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(1), 70-81. 
—Although the goals of psychology include the con- 
trol of behavior, human beings find nothing more dis- 
tasteful than being controlled. Now, then, reconcile 
the aims of man with those of science? Whether one 
adopts an attitude of laissez-faire, of pro-control or 
anti-control his position becomes inextricably linked 
with philosophy. This is not bad from James’ de- 
scription of metaphysics as “an unusually obstinate 
attempt to think clearly and consistently.” What is 
bad is the inability to recognize that one’s psychology 
is often a philosophy. When this happens, meta- 
Physical convictions are passed off as “scientific 
acts.” A case in point is Skinner’s “scientific analy- 
Sis" of behavior, The issue here involved is that of 
ultimate freedom or ultimate slavery. (25 ref.)—F. 
T. Severin, 


13239. Nordberg, Robert B. (Marquette Ս.) 


Existential psychology and counseling. Catholic 
Educational Review, 1965, 63 (3), 157-163.—Existen- 
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tialism has made considerable inroads into contem- 
porary psychology, The study analyzes a variety of 
interpretations and evaluations of existentialism and 
r M. Amatora. 

13240. Sarkar, A. K. (Ս. Paradenia, Ceylon) 
The place of Yoga in the principal Upanisads. 
Research Journal of Philosophy and Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(2), 9-22.—Yoga can be understood as a dis- 
SÉ for determining the transcendent experience, 
which is the dominant note of all the principal 
Upanisads. The clarification of the transcendent ex- 
perience is described by Yajnavalkya in the Brahada- 
ranyaka-Upanisads, Prajapati in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad, Yama in the Kotha-Upanisad, and by 
Gaudapada (a vedantic thinker of the 6th century 
A.D.) in his Karika (commentary). (41 ref.)— 
U. Pareek. 


13241. Sinha, Ajit Kumar. (Kurukshetra U., 
India) Yoga and Western psychology. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 
80-92.—Patnajali composed the Yoga Sutra, which 
states certain positive principles by which the in- 
dividual may transcend the stage of normal human 
existence and achieve vivid and intense awareness of 
trans-empirical experiences. According to Patanjali, 
the mental process forms a continuous stream. There 
are 5 stages of mental modes: wandering (kshipta), 
forgetful (mudha), occasionally steady (vikshipta), 
55 (ekgara), and restrained (niruddha).— 

. Pareek. 


13242. Sinha, ԷԼ Տ. (Kuruskshetra U., India) 
Psychological biopolarity in Sankhya system. Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 
1(2), 73-79.—Sankhya presents a sharp dualism of 
purusa, the principle of consciousness, and prakrti, 
primordial, homogeneous, incoherent and undifferen- 
tiated physical matter. According to Sankhya experi- 
ence is impossible without recognizing the reality of 
the object experienced, nor is there consciousness 
without discrimination of opposites. Consciousness 
can exist only through continual recognition of the 
unconscious though it may not enter into the actual 
process of individuation —U. Pareek. 


13243. Subbannachar, N. V. (Sri Venkateswara 
Arts Coll, Tirupati, India) The problem of con- 
sciousness: Modern psychology and Sri Auro- 
bindo. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social 
Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 102-120.— The integral yoga of 
Sri Aurobindo focuses on the complex nature of man 
and seeks to transform his present mentality to a 
vaster and more powerful consciousness. Yoga and 
yogic experiences contradict Western methods of 
studying and exploring consciousness. Evidences of 
psychosomatics, sensory-dreams, hypnotic phenomena 
which produce bodily changes, psychoneurasthania, 
all unquestionably point to the existence of physical 
consciousness.—U. Pareek. 


13244. Villeneuve, A. Influence of phenomeno- 
logic and existential philosophies on contemporary 
psychiatry. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(1), 91- 
101.—In psychiatry today the phenomenological inter- 
est remains mostly limited to Germany and France, 
whereas existential psychiatry flourishes mostly in 
Switzerland and Holland. “Its lack of success in 
America is probably due to our cultural mistrust of 
philosophical premises. D. Prager. 
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13245. Adams, Ernest W., Fagot, Robert F., & 
Richard E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A of te statistics. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(2), 127.—A formal theory of appro- 
priateness for statistical operations is presented which 
incorporates features of Stevens’ theory of appropriate 
statistics and Suppes' theory of empirical meaningful- 
ness. It is proposed that a statistic be regarded as 
iate relative to statements made about it in 
case the truths of these statements are invarient under 
issible transformations of the measurement scale, 
t is argued that the use of inappropriate statistics 
leads to the formulation of statements which are cither 
semantically meaningless or empirically nonsignif- 
icant. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


13246, Anderson, Harry E., Jr. (U. Georgia) 
A ic correlation. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1965, 34(1), 93-96—The Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlation co-efficient has been the most 
commonly used index of linear association between 2 
variables, and it has served as the basic model for 
many forms of univariate and multivariate statistics. 
Several computational schemes and approaches have 
been developed for arriving at, or approximating, the 
product-moment correlation. This areal approach to 
the correlation problem, shows its relationship to the 
usual product-moment correlation, and indicates some 
of its advantages and disadvantages and possible ex- 
tensions.—G. Ew ooster. 


13247. Blalock, H. M., Jr. (U. North Carolina) 
Some lications of random measurement error 
for ca: inferences. American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 1965, 71(1), 37-47.—Random measurement er- 
rors can lead to faulty inferences by introducing addi- 
tional unknowns. is makes plausible a number of 
alternative explanations that should be explicitly 
noted. One can study the implications of measure- 
ment error components to causal models. This ap- 
proach is used in 5 specific situations: (1) where one 
1s testing for spuriousness or interpreting by means of 
intervening variables; (2) where independent vari- 
ables are highly correlated; (3) where there is a 
developmental sequence; (4) in factor analyses; and 
WW where interaction might be inferred.—Journal 

siract. 


13248. Coleman, James S. The adolescent cul- 
ture. In Ira J. Gordon (Ed.) Human development: 
Raedings in research. (see 39: 14608) Pp. 351-363. 
— Discusses survey techniques for gathering data on 
large numbers of people in various geographical set- 
tings.—S. J. Cordell. 


13249. Ferguson, George A. Nonparametric 
trend analysis. Montreal, Canada: McGill U. Press, 
1965. 61 p. $1.95(paper.)—“This monograph is 
intended to serve as a practical guide to research 
workers in the nonparametric analysis of experi- 
mental data for trend. The procedures discussed 
apply to the data of experiments where the treatment 
variable either is, or may be represented as, an ordinal 
variable. The material may be viewed as an applica- 
tion of the statistic S, as used by M. G. Kendall in 
the definition of the rank correlation coefficient tau. 
Ranks for othogonal polynomials and numerous illus- 
trative examples have been employed. A. E. Smith. 
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13250. Rao, Տ. K. Introduction to mathematical 
psychology. Bangalore, India: All-India Inst. Men- 
tal Health, 1959. 32 p.—Psychological axiomatics 
are discussed, with the application of mathematical 
concepts.—U. Pareek. 

13251. Schrader, W. B. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
A taxonomy of expectancy tables. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1965, 2(1), 29-35.—Ex- 

ncy tables expressing probability relationships 
ween subgroups of different variables may be clas- 
sified on a number of bases, Several approaches are 
described together with their comparative advantages 
and disadvantagse.—L. S. Kogan. 

13252, Slater, Patrick, & Yatkin, A. (U. Lon- 
don) Discontinuities and lumpiness in records of 
extinction. British Journal of Mathematical & 
Statistical Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 69-86.—Records 
containing 2154 inter-response intervals (latencies) 
were obtained from 40 rats undergoing experimental 
extinction of a habit of pressing a bar to obtain food. 
The latencies do not generally tend to increase ex- 
ponentially during the course of an experimental rec- 
ord, or follow any other smooth, continuous process 
of change. Gross discontinuities and lumpiness can 
be demonstrated; and these are the features that dis- 
tinguish the records most clearly from random se- 
quences of time intervals. The final event, extinction 
itself, appears as a significant discontinuity in every 
case but one. It can evidently occur without being 
induced by amy continuous process; and perhaps the 
explanation of its occurrence should be sought by 
examining more closely the phenomena of discon- 
tinuities and lumpiness which contemporary theories 
overlook, and attempting to control them experi- 
mentally. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Experimental Design 

13253. Dean, Burton V., & Marks, Eli S. (Case 
Inst. Technology) Optimal design of optimization 
experiments. Operations Research, 1965, 13(4), 
647-673.—" Outlines a general methodology for the 
application of experimental techniques to the de- 
termination of optimum policies. The essential tech- 
nique is to estimate parameter values of the cost or 
gain function by fitting a regression curve to experi- 
mental data for a random sample of observations; and 
to determine the optimum policy from this regres- 
sion curve.”—S. F. Cordell. 

13254. Halevi, Hai. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Isarael) An alternative approach to at method 
of correct matching. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(2), 
197-205.—The correct matching method is treated 
in a new way which increases its power and enables 
the results to be expressed by a correlation coefficient. 
Tables for 3 < <7 are included.—Journal abstract. 


Formulas & Calculations 


13255. Alluisi, Earl A. (Մ. Louisville) Tables 
of binary logarithms, uncertainty functions, and 
binary log functions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1005-1012. 3 sets օք 4-place 
tables are presented, 1 set on each of 2 facing pages: 
binary logarithms (log, n) of 3-digit numbers, un- 
certainty functions (— 5 logs p) and binary log func- 


tions (logs 1/p) for val SS 
Dena 1 9 values of p from . 001 to .999. 
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13256. Baker, Frank B. (Ս. Wisconsin) An 
investigation of the sampling distributions of 
item discrimination indices. Psychometrica, 1965, 
30(2), 165-178.—The sampling properties of 4 item 
discrimination indices (biserial r, Cook's index B, 
the U-L 27 per cent index, and Delta P) were in- 
vestigated in order to ascertain their sampling prop- 
erties when small samples drawn from actual test 
data rather than constructed data were employed. 
The empirical results indicated that the mean index 
values approximated the population values and that 
values of the standard deviations computed from 
large sample formulas were good approximations to 
the standard deviations of the observed distributions 
based on samples of size 120 or less. Goodness of fit 
tests comparing the observed distributions with the 
corresponding distribution of the product-moment 
correlation coefficient based upon a bivariate normal 
population indicated that this correlational model was 
inappropriate for the data. The lack of adequate 
mathematical models for the sampling distributions 
of item discrimination indices suggests that one 
should avoid indices whose only real reason for exist- 
ence was the simplification of computational pro- 
cedures. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13257. Cleary, Theresa Anne. (U. Illinois) An 
individual differences model for multiple regres- 
sion. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6750- 
6751.—Abstract. 


13258. Ghosh, Satyanarayan. (Inst. Technology, 
Kharagpur, India) A comparative study of two 
methods of test-selection and weighing. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(2), 63-66.—The 
Wherry-Doolittle method and Jenkin’s short-cut 
method of estimating multiple R with data from 176 
9th-grade students on 5 mathematical ability tests 
gave almost the same R’s. The beta-weights given 
by the 2 methods were also comparable.—U. Pareek. 


13259, Harabedian, Albert. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Recognition accuracy in the method of 
single stimuli: A test of an operational definition 
of the distinctiveness of stimuli. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5399-5400.—Abstract. 


13260. LaForge, Rolfe. (U. Portland) Com- 
ponents of reliability. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(2), 
187-195.—As an alternative to the analysis of vari- 
ance approach to reliability a multiple-factor analysis 
approach is illustrated. The 1-factor and the multi- 
ple-factor models for reliability are compared. Tests 
on the latent roots associated with the principal com- 
ponents of intercorrelation matrices are used to de- 
termine the number of components to be retained. 
Conditions under which one or more of the principal 
components should be utilized are discussed —Journal 
abstract. 


13261. Pollack, Irwin. Iterative techniques for 
unbiased rating scales. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 17(2)։ 139-148.— 
iterative techniques for neutralizing the effects of 
stimulus bias in category rating experiments were 
examined with a wide variety of stimulus variables. 
Under all conditions examined, the iterative tech- 
Niques quickly led to a stable category estimation. 
This result was obtained for stimulus variables with 
Strong measurement properties, eg. length and 
Weight; for stimulus variables with only ordinal 
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properties, e.g. emery papers, and for stimulus varia- 
bles with only nominal properties, where an ordered 
set is obtained only in the course of the category 
scaling, e.g. female profiles—Journal abstract. 

13262. Roskies, Ralph. (Oak Ridge National 
Lab. Oak Ridge, Tenn.) A measurement axiomi- 
zation for an essentially multiplicative representa- 
tion of two factors. Journal of Mathematical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(2), 266-276.—An axiomization for 
simultaneous conjoint measurement is given which 
leads to an essentially multiplicative representation 
for the effect due to the 2 quantities. The result is 
a generalization of that obtained by Luce and Tukey, 
since the ranges of the functions involved contain 
both positive and negative real values.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

13263. Schénemann, Peter H. (U. Illinois) A 
solution of the orthogonal procrustes problem 
with applications to orthogonal and oblique rota- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4810.— 
Abstract. 

13264. Valter, Vladimir.. Matematicka formu- 
lácia zanikania pamätovej stopy a jej aplikácia na 
problém dynamickych rozdielov prahov. [Mathe- 
matical formulation of memory trace fading and its 
application to the problem of dynamic differential 
thresholds.] Psychologické Štúdie, 1964, 6, 93-100. 
— Hypothesis concerning speed of fading: reduction 
of speed of memory trace fading is proportionate to 
this speed in each moment. 


V e 


(V—memory trace fading; K—constant; AD—dy- 
namic differential threshold; AS—value of dynamic 
differential threshold; Vo—initial speed of memory 
trace fading.). The equation is particularly suitable 
for those changes included in so-called immediate 
memory (several seconds). At longer time interval 
jillusions of change appear.—H. Bruml. 

13265. Valter, Vladimir. Mathematische For- 
mulation der Hypothese fiir die  Verallge- 
meinerung des psychophysischen Grundgesetzes. 
[Mathematical formulation of a hypothesis of gener- 
alization of the basic psychophysical law.] Studia 
Psychologica, 1965, 7(1), 31-34.—The sensitivity of 
sense organs changes equally from the standpoint 
of their basic sensitivity to low and high stimulus 
level. The hypothesis is expressed by a difference 
equation in form of a recurrent relationship.—H. 
Bruml. 


Factor Analysis 


13266. Angelo, Joseph A. (Ս. Arizona) A 
comparison of factors derived from r-data with 
those derived from ipsatized r-data. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25 (4), 2608.—Abstract. 

13267. Arthur, A. Z. (U. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) Kelly’s non-parametric factor analysis. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3), 922.—Kelly's 
nonparametric method of factor analysis is empiri- 
cally compared with Thurstone's Centroid method, 
using 10 Rep Tests as data. While the Ist factors 
from each Rep Test tend to be similar the 2nd factors 
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1 Raymond B. (U. Illinois) Fac- 
tor analysis: An introduction to essentials. Bio- 
1965, 21(1), 190-215.—An exposition of 
basic nature of factor analysis, om ob- 
served relations among numerous variables in terms 


theorems, 
nality problem, deciding the number of factors, 
— Ma rotation. (5i item bibliogr.)—R. L. 


McCornack. 
13270. Das, Rhea Տ. An tion of facto 
and to te data. Brit- 


canonical 
ish Journal of Mat ical & Statistical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 18(1), 57-69.—2 multivariate statistical 
factor is and canonical analysis, are 


13271. Ertel, Suitbert. (U. Miinster/Westf., 
Germany) Stan i eines Eindrucks- 
differentials. [Standardization of a semantic dif- 
ferential.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(1), 22-58—Based 
upon the assumption that the independence of psy- 
chic functions is expressed better by the intersitua- 
tional covariances than by the interindividual co- 
variances a new factor analytic design was developed 
for a set of semantic differentials. The empirical 
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lation between factor ings and ( ial) 
dimension values of the concepts judged—W. J. 
Koppits. 

13272. Holley, J. W., & Helander, J. (U. Gëte- 
borg, Sweden) Note on the prediction օք fac- 
torially classes. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 602), 80-84.—Indices of the dis- 
criminatory power of items, based on the differences 
in performances of groups, can be influenced by the 
degree of factorial mixture with respect to such 
groups. An illustrative example is presented, using 

ypothetical data. Items, normally rejected on the 
basis of such discriminatory tests, may be of value 
for predictive քա n empirical example of 
such a use is offered.—Journal abstract. 

13273. Horn, John Ն. (Ս. Denver) A ration- 
ale and test for the number of factors in factor 


Լ վ. | nena 1965, 30(2), 179-185.— 
If 's latent-root-one lower bound estimate 
for the rank of a correlation matrix is accepted as a 
psychometric u bound, following the proofs and 
arguments of iser and Dickman, then the rank 
for a sample matrix should be estimated by sub- 
tracting out the component in the latent roots which 
can be attributed to sampling error, and least-squares 
"capitalization" on this error, in the calculation of 
the correlations and the roots. A procedure based 
on the generation of random variables is given for 
estimating the component which needs to be sub- 
tracted.—Journal abstract. 

13274. Horn, John L. (U. Denver) An em- 

comparison of methods for estimating 
actor scores. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(2), 313-322.—'"6 methods for 
computing factor scores were described and some of 
the characteristics of each method were discussed. 
Using 2 samples of Ss, variables, and factors, the 

were used to obtain score estimates and 
these were intercorrelated. The correlations between 
Corresponding estimates were found to range írom 
70 to .99; the simple average correlation between 
different methods ranged from .79 to 97. The 
methods which used the factor coefficient matrix and 
a least es estimation procedure were intercor- 
9 .90.”—W. Coleman. 

3275. Keats, J. A. (U. Queensland, Australia) 
An experimental study of cognitive factors. Aus- 
tralian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 52-57.— 
Nine item types were administered to Ss under 2 
different conditions. Group I took them as 9 homo- 
geneous tests, Group II took them as 9 composite 
tests. groups were given scores on homo- 
geneous dn of items and these scores were factor 
€ congruence of the 2 sets of factor 
oadings was very high and the factor loadings on 
the objectively rotated factors showed little system- 
DER ee E he Pas groups. Plausible 

e rotat i 
8 actors seemed possible. 


orm omni ne al err igh corre- 


development 
analysis of 
tively large 
regression 


of computers has made possible the 
the complex interrelationships of rela- 
numbers of variables. In order to use 
or multiple correlation techniques, the 
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data from these variables must be meaningfully quan- 
fed. The raw data in medical and biological stud- 
jes, however, are often expressed as categories or 
im purely qualitative form. Examples illustrate a 
ED of converting such categorical or qualitative 
data into a series of socalled *pseudovariables," which 
its their inclusion in correlational analysis and 
iction studies. The method might be applied to 
@ study of the relationships of occupation and cho- 
lesterol level —USN SAM. 


13277. McDonald, Roderick P. 
land) Difficulty factors and non-linear factor 
analysis. British Journal of Mathematical & Sta- 
fistical Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 11-23.—The per- 
formances of a group of children (Group C) and a 

oup of adults (Group A) on 12 sub-tests formed 
rom Raven's Progressive Matrices Test (1947) 
have been separately factor analyzed. In the Group 
€ results, the 2nd factor can be recognized as a dif- 
ficulty factor, but the corresponding factor in Group 
A is not significantly related to the difficulty of the 
sub-tests. When the analysis is carried further by 
methods described previously, both sets of data can 
readily be accounted for by nonlinear regression func- 
tions relating the sub-tests to a single factor. The 
diffeulty factor in Group C is shown to correspond 
to differences in curvature of the regression c- 
tions. These differences in curvature correspond in 
turn to the expectation that an easy test will dis- 
criminate best at the lower end of an ability con- 
tinuum and a difficult test at the higher end. In terms 
of the non-linear treatment, the curves for Group A 
form a plausible continuation of the curves for Group 
C— Journal abstract.. 


13278. Okoñ, Jan. Analiza czynnikowa w psy- 
chologii. [Factor analysis in psychology, 2nd Ed.] 
Warsaw, Poland: Pañstwowe Wydawnictwo Nau- 
kowe, 1964. 276 p.—Elementary outline of factor 
analysis presenting the centroid method of factoring, 
methods of rotation, problems of interpretation, other 
methods of factoring and various techniques of factor 
analysis (R,Q,P,O,S,T), factors of higher order, 
and principles of research planning in the field of 
factor analysis. (225 ref.) (Russian & English 
summaries) -M. Choynowski. 


13279. Ryder, Robert G. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Scoring orthogonally rotated factors. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 701-704-- 
Appropriate factor scoring procedure depends in part 
upon whether or not factors are rotated. A simpli- 
fication which may be applied to unrotated factors 
leads in the case of orthogonal rotation to inaccurate 
Scores which may be substantially intercorrelated.— 
Journal. abstract. 


13280. Walsh, James A. (Montana State U.) 
Methodological note on factor analysis as an ex- 
perimental technique. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 2), 1099-1100.—It is not incorrect to think 
Of factor analysis as a predominantly correlational 
tool. It is wrong to think of factor analysis only in 
this way, for it can be and is properly used as an 
experimental technique—Journal abstract. 
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13281. Haas, K. (State University Coll. N. Y.) 
Understanding ourselves and others. Englewood 
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Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1965. xi, 370 p. $6.95. 
— Part 1 elaborates on the subject matter and on the 
limitations and difficulties encountered in psycho- 
logical studies in its wider sense of total behavior. 

actual study is presented in 4 parts: (1) Per- 
sonality development from birth to marriage; (2) 
Personality, potential and their measurement; (3) 
Abnormal processes, especially neurotic, psycho- 
physiological and personality disorders, disorders of 
speech and habit, and the psychoses; (4) Techniques 
of treatment, including psychoanalysis and hypnosis. 
The actual discussion of the overall title of the book 
is dealt with briefly in the last chapter based on the 
foregoing premises. The material presented in each 
chapter is recapitulated and summarized at the end 
of the individual 55 0 in forms of questions. 
(155 ref.) I. Neufeld. 

13282. Haley, Jay, & Glick, Ira. Psychiatry and 
the family; An annotated bibliography of articles 
published 1960-64. Palo Alto, Calif.: Family Proc- 
ess, 1965, 166 p. $2.00.—A bibliography of articles 
on family therapy and those family research studies 
relevant to psychiatry and psychology. The refer- 
ences are annotated and arranged by subject in the 
following major categories: (1) Family Therapy, 
(2 Methods of Collecting Family Data, (3) Family 

escription, (4) Types of Families, (5) Family 
Orientation in Studies of Individuals, and (6) Lit- 
erature Surveys. There are 31 sub-categories; 349 
authors are represented.—Author abstract, 

13283. Malpass, Leslie F. (Ed. Human be- 
havior: A program for self-instruction. NYC: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. xvi, 400 p. $4.95. 

13284. McCulloch, Warren  Embodiments of 
mind. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1965. xx, 
402 p. $12.50.—Lectures, poetry, and essays of the 
author reflecting the meeting of his several fields 
of study: psychiatry, neurophysiology, methematics, 
cybernetics, and experimental SD Con- 
tents include: What Is a Number, That a Man May 
Know It, and a Man, That He May Know a Num- 
ber?; A Logical Calculus of the Ideas Imminent in 
Nervous Activity; A Heterarchy of Values Deter- 
mined by the Topology of Nervous Nets; How We 
Know Universals: The Perception of Auditory and 
Visual Forms; Modes of Functional Organization 
of the Cerebral Cortex; Why the Mind Is in the 
Head; Through the Den of the Metaphysician; 
Mysterium Iniquitatis of Sinful Man Aspiring into 
the Place of God; Effects of Strychnine with Spe- 
cial Reference to Spinal Afferent Fibres; Reflex In- 
hibition by Dorsal Root Interaction; Toward Some 
Circuitry of Ethical Robots or an Observational 
Science of the Genesis of Social Evaluation in the 
Mind-Like Behavior of Artifacts; Agatha Tyche: 
Of Nervous Nets—the Lucky Reckoners; Where 
Ts Fancy Bred?; What the Frog's Eye Tells the 
Frog's Brain; Finality and Form; The Past of a 
Delusion; Machines That Think and Want; The 
Natural Fit; A Historical Introduction to the Postu- 
lation Foundations of Experimental Epistemology; 
Physiological Processes Underlying Psychoneuroses ; 
What's in the Brain That Ink May Character ?— 
B. Բ. Lundquist. 

13285. Moss, C. Scott. (NIMH, San Francisco) 
Hypnosis in perspective. NYC: Macmillan, 1965. 
x, 182 p. $195(paper).—1 of the “Critical Issues 
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problems E, im ontogenesis, and istrations, including 201 students, The program 

pr Tros e seti personality and psychopathology. SES of 4 invited symposia. The Presidential 
ddress, “Education and Evolution,” was given by 
3290. * Association, Jerome Տ. Bruner. Officers for 1964-65 are: Presi- 

Program of . pay third annual Է dent, An Roe; President-elect, Roger W. Brown; 
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zations (3) The status of Fellowship in APA 
(4) Policy with respect to publications (5) The 
structure and function of the APA.” The last 3 
items are discussed with there being sec- 
tions on "Background", "Discussion of Policy and 
Planning Board," and "Recommendations" for each. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

13296. Tikhomiro, O. K. V tsentral'nom sovete 
obshchestva psikhologov. [Proceedings of the Cen- 
tral Council of Psychological Association.] Voprosy 
Prikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 179-180.—A report on 
matters discussed and actions taken in 2 meetings 
of the Council held January 21, 1964 and November 
25 and 26, 1964.—L. Zusne. 

13297. Zimet, Carl Վ. (U. Colorado Sch. Med.) 
Conference on the professional preparation of 
clinical psychologists: A progress report. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1965, 20(3), 232-233.—Preconfer- 
ence planning has been carried out by a Division 12 
Conference Committee and its associates; the Com- 
mittee is issuing a preconference report for wide 
distribution and discussion. The report "includes a 
statement on the nature of the profession, a historical 
survey and review of previous conferences on gradu- 
ate education in psychology, and a section on man- 
power." The report includes 22 invited position 
papers reflecting different points of view in the 
general area of training as well as on specific issues. 
Titles of the papers are listed. The Executive Com- 
mittee of Division 12 has made a final selection of 
60 participants; observers will be limited to official 
representatives from organizations such as NIMH, 
the VA, the E&T Board, etc. “Much of the work 
of the Conference will be carried out in small dis- 
cussion group meetings interspersed with plenary 
sessions. It will begin in the afternoon on August 
26 or 27 and run for 516 consecutive days.”—S. J. 
Lachman, 

13298. Zimet, Carl N. (U. Colorado Sch. Med.) 
Conference on the professional preparation of 
clinical psychologists: Progress report 11. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1965, 20(6), 425-426.—The con- 
ference will begin an August 27 and end September 1 
in Chicago prior to the APA meetings. "It is ex- 
pected that a total of approximately 80 participants 
and Os will attend. The major work of the = 
ence will be carried out in 8 groups of about 10 
persons each.” The 80 participants and 8 recorders 
are listed; also listed are the “Psychology Groups” 
invited to send Os.—S. J. Lachman. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


13299, Barrett-Lennard, G. T. (U. New Eng- 
land, Australia) Professional psychology and the 
control of human behaviour. Australian Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 24-34.—A discussion of 
ethical and psychological issues connected with the 
involvement of professional psychologists in the con- 
trol or modification of human behavior—especially 
in therapeutic practice. The grounds on which the 
psychologist assumes responsibility for influencing 
behavior and personality, and establishes the objec- 
tives of his influencing function, are explored briefly. 
2 basic kinds of orientation to therapeutic control of 
behavior are examined and contrasted: approaches 
based on learning theory and the Rogerian position. 
The comparison reveals that these orientations in- 


39: 13296-13302 


volve differing views of what impels man's 
actions, of way his personality is organized and 
how constructive Ը in behavior occurs, and that 
they are directed to the attainment of different kinds 
of desired or valued goals. These opposing concep- 
tions of man's nature and the different human conse- 
quences of professional practice from 1 or another 
standpoint confront us with critical problems both 
of scientific discrimination and of value choice. 
(28 ref.) Journal abstract. 

3 T. ES —— xí m 

pups. mensions of psychology. a- 
wein, 1965, 13(5), 319-345.— The. repetition among 
clinical, devel l, experimental, general, indus- 
trial, mathematical, phenomenological and social psy- 
chology was expressed by 4 psychologists in terms of 
percentages of mutual overlap. For example, what 
percentage of clinical is found in developmental and 

ow much of developmnetal is found in clinical psy- 

logy. The data were subjected to both nonmetri- 
cal factor analysis and metrical analysis. The results 
of the 2 analyses were comparable. 2 dimensions 
for each psychologist were evident enough to fit 50 
out of 56 triangles. The dimensions could be inter- 
preted ոտ idiographic-nomothetic and academic- 
applied —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

13301. Brayfield, Arthur H. Community mental 
health centers legislation. American 
Psychologist, 1965, 20(6), 429-430.--"3 factors im- 
portantly affect the successful achievement of the 
objectives of the comprehensive community mental 
health center approach : (1) The centers must be 
free from restrictions which dampen or thwart the 
emergence of new patterns of service, (2) The 
centers must be free to take advantage of demon- 
strated leadership capability from whatever source 
it may come—medical or nonmedical. (3) Under 
these conditions of erg no een and Gg 
lenging opportunities for ership service, 
provisions of H.R. 2985 become the crucial 3rd factor 
in the success of the centers. Initial staffing support 
becomes the key ingredient. The 50 State Psycho- 
logical Associations which are constituent parts of 
the national organization are intimately concerned 
with this new legislation.”—S. J. Lachman. 

13302. Compton, Bertita E. (Project Sci. In- 
formation Exchange Psychol., APA) The conven- 
tion presentation: Interim or ultimate ‘ype of 
dissemination? American Psychologist, 1 5, 20 
(4), 300-302.—What is "the ultimate fate of the 
contents" of presentations at the annual APA con- 
vention? The 1957 APA convention was chosen 
for investigation. Authors of the 987 formal pres- 
entations made . . . received questionnaires and 764 
(77%) completed and returned them. 84% of those 
who sought publication achieved it in their first at- 
tempt.” Convention presentations tended generally 
to be rejected less than half as frequently as other 
manuscripts. 37% of the material “not appearing in 
scientific journals was created only for presentation 
at APA." The convention appears to play a three- 
fold role in the dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion: (a) to announce the presence of current work, 
(b) to serve to some extent as a filtering and refining 
process, making publication more easily achieved, 
(c) to operate as a means of disseminating much 
work of possibly specialized and professional impor- 
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to are older, and generational 
SE ero 
un Driscoll, Theodore Sechrest. from displacement processes, geographical 
(APA) Convention — 1 — mobility and eee og a of kenen 
annual convention American Psycho- school faculty makes t “outsiders” and reduce 

of die Prychologist, 1065, their interest in the local community—Journal ab. 


Amercian 
$), 329-381—APA functions will be held in ‘tract. 
September 7, J. 


Qm] Se leds Tha peter MAP TIT EE 
= 7752 NYC: Bobbs-Merrill Co, 1965. ee or following — 
13305, Gorman, Mike. (APA) and fe ate that Ader E ce Do a 


. pe American Journal of Psychiatry, (ո) the source of the articles cited, (b) the psycholo- 
96S, (1), SS-60.—Discusses “. . . issues gists whose works are cited, and (c) the age of the 
and examples which illuminate both the barriers and papers cited. (2) The psychologists who are cited 
the nr in bridging the gap between the frequently in both fields prove to be methodologists, 
me pee and those movers and shakers psychologists who have developed a fashionable tech- 
establish policy in our democracy. —N. H. pid Xl a few psychologists of broad interests.— 

` ut abstract, 

13306. ee. J. (U. Saskatchewan, Canada) 13310. Levy, Jerome, & Hunter, Robert M. 
The orientation E Canadian (Eda Mental health data collection in the west: 
Psychologist, 1965, 6a(3), S&.—Recommenda- Problems of communication and professional de- 
.M k. 


tions to aid ug peychologiste come to grips with velopment. Boulder, Colo.: Privately printed, 1963, 


ix, 78 p.—Report of a 2 day conference of Western 
13307, Henderson, Norman B., & Hildreth, Jane Interstate Conference on Higher Education focused 
D. (McKinley Family Consulting Service, օո standardization, timing, use and distribution of 
Gallup, N. M.) licensing, and the mental health statistics. Summaries of papers and 
movement of state to state. of discussion groups included. Recommendations. 
American Psyc » 1965, 20(6), 418-421.—"The Conference roster—R. W. Deming. 
certification of ++» exists 13311, Malmquist, Carl P. (Hennepin County 
to protect the consumer from dangerous or inferior Hosp., 222 Minn.) Eme of SE 
B child try. merican Journal o 
ing certifying and licensing laws, some States have Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(4), 787-792.— Material 
ished ioe Gen- communicated to bebe er 14 E E Rd 
erally these boards Are corporations. table titled raises many questions al confidentiality whic! 
“Some Characteristics of Psychology Laws” lists 26 have been largely ignored. Conflicting responsibili- 
' of Lg to the — Es արն or the community may 
re- present a ed in widely varying ways. 
ments, whether exam mandatory, whether Typical bl ; ի e 
t is iprocity, սոմ wi E cd nM Da "€ are considered and discussed. 


fathering" 2 S ias 7 p the initial grand- Psychological Association, 1965, 241-242 .—Psycholo- 
quired in the majority of states. 8 Ere Te. gists! Attitudes toward their professional roles were 
i = ng resented by Bevin 15 d peed by 6 groups 
or laws cove E 8 academic and professiona] ologists and - 
Speen the ae Lo éiere chology students օո attitudes ng 3 of Os. 
themselves out to the public as cachet hati os good’s factors: evaluative, potency, activity. 3 of 
7 Tas and the 6 groups were professional psychologists and 3 
13308. Kendall, 3 E hman 3 Were student groups. Great discrepancies were found 
ial Res, Col eee L. (Bur. Applied So- among groups in attitudes toward clinical psycholo- 
cial Res., Columbia U.) The relationship between gists, and no discrepancies in attitudes toward coun- 
H rnal of Health & SS 197 tioners. seling psychologists. Ranking of concepts within 
€ of Hi uman Behavior, 1965, 6(2). each of the 6 groups was also found. Author ab- 
GI schools and dee S ge enen at 
often epo S and practitioners in the community are 13313. Müller-Kii M. Dokumentati d 
often characterized by strain. This is erarbeitung DCS: M. Dokumentation un 
nomie: the — fear “unfair” as Datenverarbeitung in der E 
tion for private patients. Other sources of friction chiatry. Acta Paedo iatri m" 
can be described in sociological terms: (1) Conflicts 181. en chee de 8 e 
develop as 1 group of physicians is forced to relin- marked and perforated by an assistant making it 
quish its prestige and authority to another, (2) The possible to map out 189 diagnostic eyohers and 29 
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The method is flexible and adapt- 


diagnostic groups. 1 ) a 
for statistical applications. —G, 


able and allows 
Rubin-Rabson. 

13314, Rosnati, E., Diáz, E. W., Gramigna, 
Liffchitz, L., Miari, L. F., & Salama, M. ve 
y opinión del médico frente a la enfermedad 
mental. [The physician's attitude and opinion about 
mental illness.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1965, 11(1), 64-71.—100 doctors 
from a suburban hospital were interviewed. Most 
thought that family conflicts and low intelligence 
were responsible for mental disorders. Psychoties 
are refered to psychiatrists, but neurotics are treated 
by the general practitioner. The general practitioner 
should know the basic facts of dynamic psychiatry, 
and these can be learned in the psychiatry depart- 
ment of the general hospital.—W. 2 Meissner. 

13315. Sanford, Nevitt. (Stanford Ս.) Will 
psychologists study human problems? American 
Psychologist, 1965, 20(3), 192-202.—“Psychology is 
. . . fragmented, overspecialized, method centered, 
and dull" Psychological papers have been forced 
into the same mold, in research design and style of 
reporting; inflated jargon and professional baggage 
are substituted for psychological insight and sensi- 
tivity. A constructive alternative to the prevailing 
orientation might be called a “human-problems” ap- 
proach. This approach stresses personality-social 
aspects, dynamic aspects, holism, and comprehensive- 
ness. A program of 10 points is suggested, which 
involves a “different theoretical orientation” and a 
"different basis for choosing problems.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

13316. Shakow, David. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Seventeen years later: Clinical psychology in 
light of the 1947 Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology Report. American Psychologist, 
1965, 20(5), 353-362.— Clinical psychology is both 
a basic and an applied area. Because of the unde- 
veloped state of both psychology and clinical psy- 
chology, research is by far the most important 
responsibility of the clinical psychologist. The uni- 
versity has primary responsibility for integrating 
training in both the basic and the applied areas. The 
private practice of clinical psychology is of minor 
importance. It should be restricted." Clinical psy- 
chology "is important both because of the contribu- 
tion it has made and is making to basic psychology, 
and because of the potential social significance of its 
practical contribution."—S. J. Lachman. 

13317. Szasz, Thomas S. Psychiatric justice. 
NYC: Macmillan, 1965. 283 p: $6.95.—Directed 
toward psychiatry's violations of the Constitutional 
right to a speedy and public trial this book con- 
demns “involuntary pretrial psychiatric examina- 
tion.” After considering legal statutes and medical 
theories on incompetence to stand trial. 4 case his- 
tories are presented including the nationally pub- 
lished one of Edwin Walker.—E. M. Uprichard. 

13318. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Med. Cent, Syracuse) A note on psy- 
chiatric rhetoric. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 121(12), 1192-1193.—A. recent decision of the 
U. Տ. Tax Court illustrates how the specialized 
language of psychiatry won an income tax deduction 
for the cost of the petitioner's psychoanalysis because 
it was for the purpose of curing a specific emotional 
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disease, a prerequisite for the petitioner's admittance 
to a psychoanalytic school for training. Whether or 
not a person calls himself mentally ill can spell the 
difference between his saving a sum of money or his 
unnecessary expenditure of same.—N. H. Pronko. 
13319. Tallent, Norman, & Rafi, A. A. National 
and essional factors in psychological consul- 
tation. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 4(2), 149-151.—British and American 
sychiatric team members, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and social workers were asked to judge the 
acceptability of various content categories which 
commonly appear in psychological reports. Both 
agreements and disagreements were noted within and 
between national groups, with both professional af- 
filiation and nationailty being apparent contributors 
to opinion. These findi may be understood in 
relation to differences in the orientation of psychia- 
trists, in the legal code of the 2 countries and in 
concepts of the psychologist's role. These observa- 
tions pose theoretical and applied problems. Tallent 
& Reiss (1959) published a study which reported on 
the acceptability to members of the psychiatric team 
of a number of content categories which commonly 
appear in psychological reports. The results showed 
a high degree of variability among members within 
the 3 professional groups sampled, namely, psychia- 
trists, psychologists psychiatric social workers. 
There were also differences in preferences between 
professions. The present study compares the Ameri- 
can data with the preferences of psychiatric team 
members in Great Britain. Do national, as well as 
professional, differences exist ?—Journal abstract. 


Psychological Personnel 
13320. Anderson, Richard J. (U. Florida) Re- 
view of the redistribution o lo; in the 


United States. American Psychologist, 1965, 20(3), 
238-240.—A table is provided indicating distribution 
of psychologists by state, during 1950 and 1960-61, 
and a growth index for the decade; a 2nd table indi- 
cates regional distribution of psychologists and 
growth index b; region. “One conclusion seems 
quite definite. The geographic pattern of distribution 
and concentration of psychologists has shown con- 
siderable growth in the decade, but no real change 
in the pattern. There were in 1950 15 states above 
the national average in concentration of psycholo- 
gists, and the District of Columbia, 16 units. Of 
these 11 were still above the national average in 
1960-61 and no state had risen from below the na- 
tional average in concentration in 1950 to above 
it in 1960-61. District of Columbia, New York, and 
California are home to over J4 of all APA members.” 
. J. Lachman. 


Training in Psychology 


13321. Block, W. E. Meaning set in the in- 
terpretation of clinical test data. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1965, 39(1), 127-139.—The clinician has a 
set to find meaning in the data he peruses. A ficti- 
tious case was provided and given a fictitious clinical 
battery. 6 graduate students in clinical psychology 
and 8 experienced practicing clinical psychologists 
were asked to write a clinical description of the 
case, diagnosis, degree of confidence in diagnosis, 
and test features most contributory to case evalua- 
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tion. Every judge treated the fictitious data as 
meaningful. € were no correlations between 
experience and degree of confidence, There were 
no significant differences between students and 
clinicians, There was no critical attitude toward 
the data. Training seems to be more indoctrination 
than scientific inquiry. D. Prager. 


13322. Carkhuff, Robert R., & Truax, Charles 
B. (U. Massachusetts) Training in counseling 
and py: An evaluation of an inte- 
grated didactic and experiential approach. Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 333-336. 
—An approach to training in counseling and psycho- 
therapy integrating the didactic-intellectual approach 
which emphasizes the shaping of therapist behavior 
with the experiential approach which focuses upon 
therapist development and growth was successfully 
implemented with both a group of graduate students 
in clinical psychol and a group of lay hospital 
personnel, including 3 attendants, a volunteer worker, 
and an industrial therapist. The program relied 
heavily upon scales which in previous and extensive 
research had been predictive of positive patient out- 
come in estimating levels of therapist empathy, 
positive regard, and congruence and patient depth of 
self-exploration. It was found that the trainees 
could brought to function at levels of effective 
therapy quite commensurate to those of more ex- 
perienced therapists in less than 100 hours of train- 
ing.—Journal abstract, 


13323. Clemence Esther H. (Smith Coll.) The 
dynamic use of ego hology in casework edu- 
cation. Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1965, 
35(3), 157-172.— The casework student must assimi- 
late professional content; learning is essentially an 
ego process. If education for casework is effective, 
so that latent capacities of the student are challenged, 
the professional learning experience will be a strong 
inducement toward personal development. However, 
the agency supervisor is cautioned to avoid treating 
the beginning caseworker as a client in therapy. He 
can best help the student master for professional use 
the content required for practice by a sustained study 
of the impact of the education on the student. Thus 
the education can influence the likelihood that the 
student will constructively integrate his learning and 
progress toward professional maturity.—$. M. D. 
Gallagher. 


13324. Kesselman, Hernán. Enseñanza de la 
psiquiátria en el hospital general. [Teaching psy- 
chiatry in the general hospital] Acta Psiquiátrica 
y Psicológica de America atina, 1965, 11(2), 141- 
144.—To fulfill needs for training, patient-care and 
vocational orientation in psychiatric service, the 
position of psychiatric intern was created. The me- 
chanics and effectiveness of the program are dis- 
cussed. 21 medical students participated, 9 con- 
tinued in psychiatry as previously intended, 6 de- 
cided to continue during the program, 6 more 
decided against psychiatry, 3 of whom հ previously 


stated a preference for it—W. W. Meissner, 


13325. Klonoff, H. (Ս. British Columbia, Canada) 
Psychology in medical schools and teaching hos- 
pitals: A survey. Canadian Psychologist, 1965, 6a 
(3), 259-265.—A survey of psychologists in medical 
schools and affiliated teaching hospitals involving 


GENERAL 


examination of the following points: medical psy- 
chology in the U.S. as a model applicable to Canada, 
professional qualifications, organizational structure, 
identification with academic community and status 
with respect to medical personnel.—P. D. McCormack. 


13326, Matarazzo, Joseph D. (Ս. Oregon Med. 
Sch.) A postdoctoral residency program in clin- 
ical psychology. American Psychologist, 1965, 20 
(6), 432-439.—Describes “1 training center's ap- 
proach to postdoctoral training for the professional 
aspects of clinical psychology, as seen through the 
eyes of 1 of its faculty members. 1 or 2 yr. of post- 
doctoral residency training prepare the young clinical 
psychologist to engage in professional practice in 2 
areas,” as a psychodiagnostician-clinician-consultant 
and as a psychotherapist. These 2 roles are discussed. 
. J. Lachman, 


13327, McCully, Robert Տ. (Cornell U.) Շա- 
rent attitudes about projective techniques in APA 
approved internship training centers. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1965, 29(3), 271-280.—A questionnaire designed to 
investigate opinions about the quality of training, 
responsibilities in teaching, and the attitudinal climate 
about projectve techniques was mailed to the Director 
of Training at all APA approved internship settings 
in the U. S. 85% returned the questionnaires, and 
the results were classified and analyzed. The major- 
ity preferred basic Rorschach training prior to the 
internship, opposed survey courses as a substitute for 
solid foundation in 1 or 2 projective techniques, and 
Objected to any reduction in semester hours exposure 
to these methods. Trainees themselves were reported 
to have shown a sharp drop in using projective tech- 
niques in research. The findings did not support the 
idea that there has been a substantial increase in the 
use of nonprojective methods in clinical settings. 
Attention was given to opposing points of view about 
these methods. A plea was made for a re-evaluation 
of our training goals and for decisions which project 
realistically into the future —Journal abstract. 


13328. MacLeod, Robert B. (Cornell U.) The 
teaching of psychology and the psychology we 
teach. American Psychologist, 1965, 20(5), 344- 
352.—“Does the psychology we teach deserve its 
present place in the liberal arts curriculum? Have 
we the moral right to ask our students to spend their 
time learning the stuff we teach as psychology ?” 
Each subject in the curriculum should be evaluated 
against criteria such as its contribution to: (1) trans- 
mission of significant components of our culture, (2) 
elicitation of and challange to thought and action, 
(3) growth of the individual as a person, and (4) 
preparation for a career.—$, J. Lachman. 


13329. Querel, Mariane. (Ս. Peruana) Hu- 
manizacion de la ensefianza de la psiquiatría. [Hu- 
manization in teaching psychiatry.] Acta Psiquiátrica 
y Psicológica de America Latina, 1965, 11(2), 127- 
134.—Curriculum organization, methodological orien- 
tation, pedagogical methods, evaluation and faculty 
collaboration are discussed in terms of the objective 
of leading the undergraduate to evaluate the patient's 
illness according to sound scientific criteria. Ped- 
agogical methods associated with humanization of 
teaching psychiatry require the cooperation of differ- 
ent departments, (40 ref.) . W. Meissner. 
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13330. Nitzschke, Dale F. Preparation pro- 
grams in elementary school guidance: A status 
study. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(8), 
751-756.—To determine the nature and scope of 
preparation programs for elementary school guidance 
workers, a questionnaire was mailed to 575 institu- 
tions which offered a master’s and/or doctor’s de- 
gree. 45 of the institutions offered at least a master’s 
degree in elementary school guidance, Many insti- 
tutions offer preparation in the field of elementary 
school guidance but few are offering preparation at 
this level that is significantly different from prepara- 
tion and guidance at the secondary school level. 
Emphasis in elementary guidance programs is placed 
upon child development, child study and appraisal. 
Programs uniquely designed for elementary school 
guidance at the time of the study were relatively few. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

13331. Roen, Sheldon R. (South Shore Mental 
Health Cent., Quincy, Mass.) The behavioral sci- 
ence in the primary grades. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1965, 20 (6), 430-432.—The temper of the times 
“makes it extremely likely . . . that the behavioral 
sciences will be taught in the lower grades." Class- 
room experiences are summarized. The nature of 
such a behavioral sciences course, the level at which 
it should be taught, and the qualifications of the 
teacher are some of the issues raised—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

13332. Swensen, C. H. (Purdue U.) Some 
data on clinical training programs. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 332-333.—To dis- 
cover whether there was discrimination against clini- 
cal professors in promotions, full-time clinical and 
non-clinical faculty members at selected universities 
were compared on the bases of rank and years since 
receiving the Ph.D. Stated goals of students at the 
beginning of graduate study and required duties 
Specified for positions in clinical psychology were 
presented. .The results suggested the need ior im- 
proving communications and increasing constructive 
discussions between clinical and non-clinical pro- 
fessors.—E, J. Kronenberger. 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


13333. ———. XVIIIth International Con- 
gress of Psychology.. Moscow, USSR, August 
aat SCH, American Psychologist, 1965, 20(5), 


13334. Alvaredo, José M. Supersticiones y mitos 
en la psiquiatría indígena de Bolivia. [Super- 
stitions and myths in Indian psychiatry in Bolivia.] 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1965, 11(1), 24-35.—The Indian superstitions and 
myths form ideologies derived from primitive Inca 
lore, There is a rich and extensive mythology re- 
garding mental illness. It is believed that it is caused 
when an individual’s spirit is swallowed by the earth. 
He can also become sick when the devil tries to see 
into his head or when a small likeness (doll) of him 
is burned by someone who wishes him ill. Thera- 
peutic remedies are such as to help the kolla’s (crazy 
One) insertion into mythical experience. IV. W. 

etssner. 


13335. Bagchi, A. (Victoria Coll., Coochbehar, 
India) The Indian definition of mind. Research 
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Journal of Philosophy and Social Sciences, 1964, 1 
(2), 135-175.—The mind is described according to 
Indian psychology and composed with Freudian psy- 
chology. The Indian counterparts of id, ego, and 
superego are explained.—Y. 4. Glebas. 

13336. Baley, Stefan. Wprowadzenie do psy- 
chologii spolecznej. [Introduction to social psy- 
chology.] Warsaw, Poland: Panstwowe Wydaw- 
nictwo Naukowe, 1959. 227 p.—Discusses social 
contacts and social rules, formation of human groups, 
interpersonal interactions and relations, intergroup 
actions and relations, formation of social rules and 
norms, problems of ideology, development of preju- 
dices, public opinions and social attitudes, socializa- 
tion of man, and social pathology -M. Choynowski. 

13337. Bogoiavlenski, D. N., & Menchinskaia, 
N. A. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci. Moscow) 81 fra- 
caso de la psicometría en la Unión Soviética. [The 
failure of psychometry in the Soviet Union.] Psi- 
cología y Educación, 1964, 1(2), 7-11.—A fragment 
from Psychological Science in the USSR, Vol. II 
deals with the decade of the 1930's when the develop- 
ment of educational psychology in the Soviet Union 
had stagnated because of the predominance of psy- 
chometrics. The characteristics of the psychometric 
“research” of that period are contrasted with the 
new, dynamic, and socially useful currents which 
sprang forth upon the disappearance of the influence 
of psychometrics. The course of the new Soviet edu- 
cational psychology, by introducing itself firmly into 
the schoolroom, resulted in the creation of at least 2 
important innovations in research-methodology: the 
natural experiment, and the teaching experiment, 
both based directly upon school practice.—Journal 
summary. 

13338. Bonnardel, R., & Fichou, G. Recherche 
sur l'utilisation d'un inventaire d'intéréts profes- 
sionels pour l'orientation d'adolescents. [Studies 
on the use of a vocational interest inventory for 
guidance of adolescents.] Travail Humain, 1965, 
28(1-2), 57-79.—A study on the use of the French 
version of the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, 
Form CH, which has Kuder’s 10 categories plus 2 
additional: practical and medical There are over 
700 Ss in technical high schools, ages 14-16. Dif- 
ferentiates younger and older boys; also achievements 
and failures correlate with interest scores, thus dem- 
strating validity.—R. W. Husband. 

13339. Chircev, A., & Radu, I. Cercetări psi- 
hologice cu privire la legarea cunostintelor teo- 
retice de activitățile practice la elevi. [Psycho- 
logical researches on the association of pupil's 
theoretical knowledge with their practical work.] 
Studia. Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, Cluj Psychologia- 
paedagogia, 1964, 9, 13-19. —Sums up the researches 
carried out by the Psychology-Defectology Depart- 
ment University of Cluj, and by the Cluj Branch of 
the Institute of Pedagogical Sciences. The most 
significant results were achieved in: psychological 
training for work and vocational testing of pupils; 
correlation of theoretical knowledge and practical 
work; formation of technical thinking; development 
of natural ability under the conditions of practical 
training. Theoretical aspects arising in the process 
of tuition and practical applications with didactic 
and educational character are outlined. (French & 
Russian summaries) RSA. 
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13342. Gozzano, Mario. Préface. [Preface.] 
L'Evolution ae e 1965, 3061), 3-9—The 
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psychoanalysis was firmly rooted in its 


13345. Kaul, R. N. (U. Allahabad, India) Freud 
and Gita. Research Journal of Philosophy x Social 


13346. Kreutz, Mieczyslaw. Metody wspolczes- 
nej psychologii: Studium krytyczne. [Methods 
of contemporary psychology: A critical study.] War- 


Poland: Paástwowe Zakłady Wydawnictw 
— penny 452 p.—Part I is devoted to a 
i analysis of introspection and its defense as 
a direct method of studying mental life. Part D 
deals with indirect methods of studying mental life; 
observation, examination of physiological symptoms, 
projective techniques as a way of examining mental 
symptoms, and psychological tests (of intelligence 
and abilities). Stresses the arbitrariness and sub- 
jectivity of interpretation of projective techni 
ambiguity of terms used, and purely empirical 
ale without scientific value. Includes a detailed 
criticism of test methods stressing the variability 
of results and proposes a modification which consists 
of treating as true score the maximal result obtained 
in optimal conditions in a series of trials.—M. Choy- 
nowski, 


13347. Parikh, B. A. VH Arts Coll., Surat, 
India) Personality in Indian psychology. Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1964, 1(2), 176-187.--1ո Indian philosophical litera- 
ture there is no systematic thinking about person- 
ality. The terms jiva, jivatama, and atma (self) 
refer to the personality of the individual, but in a 
spiritual rather than logical or physical sense. 
Hindu sages’ view that creation of per: 
lies not in physical expression but in the unification 
of mind, has been borne out by their personal ex- 
perience and philosophy. According to this view, 
purity and l-pointedness of mind are the criteria of 
personality. Hence, the Indian thinkers consider 
personality and character incidental—U. Pareek. 
13348. Rao, S. K. Studies in Indian psychol- 
ogy. e, India: All-India Inst. Mental 
Health, 19 54 2 papers included are: 
Indian Psychol rough the Ages, An 8th Cen- 
tury Manual of Buddhist Psychology, Psychological 
«ջրա 8 The eat — 
y Buddhists, and An Indian Th 
Gestalt.—U. Pareek. > EE 
13349. Reykowski, Janusz. Metodologiczne 
p psychologii wspólszesnej.  [Methodo- 
ogical problems of contemporary psychology.] War- 
saw, Poland: Państwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
1964. 282 p.—Consists of 4 parts written from the 


Marxist viewpoint: (1) On the Cognition of Mental 
Processes through Intr ion, a polemic on intro- 
spective psychology; (2) Psychology on the Way 


towards Integration, dealing with those methodo- 
logical assumptions which permitted psychology to 
break with isolationism, as well as a critique of 
behaviorism and its positivistic concept of science; 
(3) Psychoanalysis and Contemporary Psychology, 
a review of psychoanalytic theories of personality 
and motivation. (4) Is Psychology Socially En- 
gaged? discusses social and political aspects of con- 
1 a աւն», research and its influence 

social and ruling groups. —M. - 
ez g groups. (221 ref.) M. Choy. 

13350. Rosca, A. Unele directii in dezvoltarea 
cercetărilor psihologice în anii puterii populare. 
[On certain trends in the development of psychologi- 
cal research in the years of people’s power.] Studia 
Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, Cluj Psychologia-paeda- 
gogia, 1964, 9, 7-12.— Details the results obtained 
since the liberation from the fascist yoke, Numerous 
researches particularly in the field of pedagogic psy- 
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chology and defectology were carried out. Recent 

research deals with the theory of learning and ex- 

periments in programmed tuition. (French & Rus- 
A. 


sian summaries )— 


13351. Rothschild, Ք. Տ. (Hadassah Ս. Hosp. 
ferusalem) The contrarieties of psychiatric the- 
ory and a way to their resolution. Israel Annals 
of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1965, 3(1), 1- 
22—The many discrepancies and incompatible as- 
sumptions encountered in the theories of modern 
psychiatry are related to different preconceptions 
about man, and especially to different attitudes about 
the body-mind problem. The experimental and ob- 
jectivistic approaches which are based on the natural 
sciences, work with hypotheses and theories not in 
accord with the concepts and methods of phenomenol- 
ogy and “verstehende Psychologie,” these latter being 
rooted in the humanities. Results of the different 
methods and several examples are given of such in- 
compatibilities in psychiatric reasoning. What pre- 
viously appeared as contrarieties, appear now as 
complementary aspects of the many-layered structure 
of the human personality. (34 ref.)—S. F. Cordell. 


13352. Sen, Indra. (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, India) Indian psychology: Some 
reflections. Research Journal of Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 1-8.—Yogic systems of 
Indian learning and culture are essentially psycho- 
logical and psychophysical disciplines and constitute 
the Indian counterpart of contemporary Western 
psychology. Despite numerous variations and spe- 
cialized differentiations, both agree that mind is a 
form of consciousness, bahirmukh (outer-directed) 
and thus essentially related to environment, and that 
there is a self-existent consciousness, variously called 
atma, purusa, etc., which is the central fact of per- 
sonality.—U. Pareek. 


13353. Sharma, Ram Nath. 
dia) Indian psychology: Retrospect and pros- 
pect. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social 
Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 211-233—The Indian psycho- 
logical term for individual self is jiva, a state which 
has 4 stages: waking, dreaming, sleeping, and turiya. 
The jiva is within 5 sheaths: physical, vital, mental, 
consciousness, bliss. Yoga presents the acumen of 
Indian psychology. The most important element in 
the psychology of the Yoga is citta, which has 5 
Stages. The best treatment of the problem of per- 
ception is by the Nyaya school. From 1 angle 
perception has 2 distinctions—ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. There are 3 distinctions of ordinary per- 
ception: indeterminate, determinate, recognition; and 
3 modes of extraordinary perception: perception of 
classes, perception by complication and intuitive per- 
ception. Some areas requiring further research are 
mentioned—U. Pareek. 


13384. Sinha, Durgand. (U. Allahad) Integra- 
tion of modern psychology with Indian thought. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(1), 6-17. 
In attempting to be rigorously scientific, psycholo- 
gists of northern India have by-passed the rich 
Psychological implications of their own indigenous 
Philosophies to produce a pale, insipid version of 
American and British psychology. In Indian and 
Buddhistic systems of thought knowledge is valued 
for its practical application to problems of living, 
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notably liberation and peace of mind, rather than 
for its own sake. Since no separation is made be- 
tween the problems of psychology, philosophy, and 
religion, these broad conceptual frameworks furnish 
fruitful հ for research as well as suggest 
ideas for integrating the findings of psychology into 
a general theory of action. Ideas for research are 
given in the areas of motivation, personality, percep- 
tion, emotion, and the nature of man, (22 ref.)— 
F. T. Severin. 


13355. Srivastava, S. P. (Y. D. Coll., Lakshim- 
pur Kheri, India) The place and function of guide 
in the field of Indian ology. Research Jour- 
nal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 188- 
194.—Discusses the function of the religious and 
spiritual (sadhana) guide in relation to the aspirant, 
whose development he guides. In the case of the 
transmission of Yogic stages of personality develop- 
ment, the aspirant keeps himself connected to the 
source of the transmission through meditation and 
devotion. “The most important function of the guide 
in the field of Indian psychology, viz., yogic trans- 
mission, must be carefully distinguished from the 
more popular para-psychological phenomena like 
hypnosis and telepathy. with which it is very likely 
to be confused. LV. Pareek. 


general reader. 
mental life as an activity of the nervous system, 
subject, methods and 
orientation in, and cognition of, the world. 
ref.) M. Choynowski. 

13358. Tomaszewski, Tadeusz. Wstep do psy- 
chologii. [Introduction to psychology.] Warsaw, 
Poland: Państwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1963. 
295 p.—Limited to problems of general psychology 
and omits questions of personality and individual 
differences. Psychology, viewed as a science of 
higher activities of living beings, begins to be a 
unified body of knowledge. Chapter I deals with 
characteristic traits of psychology as a science, Il 
main systems of psychology, IIT directed through de- 
termined activity as a basic notion of contemporary 
psychology, IV regulatory mechanisms of activity, 
and V psychology as a socially useful science. (270 
ref.) N. Choynowski. 
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13359. Aller, Wayne K. (Ս. Washington) The 
effect of prefixing versus suffixing a microlan- 
guage on the tachistoscopic identification accu- 
racy of the semantic stimulus referents. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7385-7386.— 
Abstract. 
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110 Andreassi, John L. Effects of induced 
muscle tension and auditory stimulation on ta- 


— perfection. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), &29-841.— effect of accessory 
i ic ion of geo- 
In Exp. 32 Ss were 
tested on 2 successive days in a complete factorial 
design (Subjects X Treatments) in which degree of 
induced muscle tension (IMT) and level of task difi- 
culty were manipulated. An IMT level of % of 
maximum resulted in m eg. (p.01) im- 
proved visual perception. In Exp. II artificial pupils 
were employed to test the hypothesis that improved 

formance was due to pupil dilation. 8 Ss from 

p- I were tested on 5 successive days and perform- 
ance at 14 of maximum IMT was again significantly 
(p €.05) improved, thus precluding papi dilation 
as the reason for the results obtained in Exp. I. In 
Exp. II performance at the middle level of task 
difficult y bencfited significantly (p < .05) from IMT. 
Exp. III investigated the effects of 4 levels of audi- 
tory stimulation (white noise) on tachistoscopic per- 
ception in a new group of 32 Ss. Perception was 
significantly (p < .05) improved with the 1⁄4 of maxi- 
mum noise level at the easiest level of difficulty. 
Results were interpreted within the framework of the 
activation concept. Recent neurophysiological data 
point to the ascending reticular activating system as 
a possible mediator which could influence cortical and 
retinal areas in the facilitation of tasks such as 
tachistoscopic perception. (22 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13361. Barber, Theodore X. (Medfield Found., 
Harding, Mass.) Measuring "hypnotic-like" sug- 
with and without “hypnotic induction,” 
ic properties, norm, and variables in- 
ing response to the Barber Suggestibility 
Scale ( ). Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 1), 809-844.—The Stanford Hypnotic Suscepti- 
bility Scales, and other extant instruments, designed 
to measure response to test-suggestions of the type 
traditionally associated with the word “hypnosis,” 
are not conducive to experimental manipulation of 
antecedent variables. To isolate the instrumental 
factors which affect response to test-suggestions, a 
suggestibility scale is needed that can be adminis- 
tered with prior experimental manipulation of all 
potentially important antecedent variables, e.g., with 
and without a "hypnotic induction." The present 
monograph presents 3 sets of data related to an in- 
strument, the Barber Suggestibility Scale (BSS), 
that was constructed to fulfill this aim. 1 set of data 
pertains to the characteristics of the BSS ( reliability, 
norms, intercorrelations of items, factor analyses, 
etc.). A 2nd set derives from an experimental pro- 
gram designed to delineate the critical variables 
which affect response to the BSS. A 3rd set of data 
indicates that findings obtained with the BSS can be 
generalized to other types of test-suggestions.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


13362. Betz, Dieter. (Sozialpsychologisches Inst., 
Köln, Germany) Ein experimentelles Schein- 
problem. [An experimental pseudo-problem.] Zeit- 
schrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1965, 12(1), 10-21.—Ames' chair demonstration 
is used as an example of a pseudo-problem. If an 
experiment is based on a particular interpretation the 
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danger exists that it might try to solve a meaningless 
problem. In order to avoid such pitíalls it is neces- 
sary to submit the content, the design, and the inter- 
pretation of the results to a logical analysis. J. 
Koppits. 

13363. Bardwick, Judith M. (Ս. Michigan) 
Uterine contractions as a function of 2 
sexual arousal and menstrual cycle phase. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3683.—Abstract. 

13364. Brown, R. L., Galloway, W. D., & Gilder- 
sleeve, K. R. Effects of intense noise on process- 
ing of cutaneous information of varying complex- 
ity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 
749-754.—36 enlisted men identified a series of 
electropulse messages under varying auditory noise 
conditions, 3 levels of message complexity were 
combined factorially with intermittent noise, con- 
tinuous noise, and no-noise conditions. Ss in Simple 
message groups were asked to indicate on each trial 
which 1 of 5 electrode locations was stimulated. 
Compound message groups identified both location of 
stimulation (1 of 5 loci) and pulse duration (.2, 1.6, 
or 2.5 sec.). Finally, Ss in Complex message groups 
received electropulses at 1 of 5 loci, 1 of 3 durations, 
and 1 of 2 intensities (1.0 or 1.3 v d. c.). 
amount of information transmitted (I,) under differ- 
ing noise conditions did not differ significantly. I, 
did increase significantly with an increased number 
of coded elements. However, discrimination accu- 
racy was not affected by the increased code difficulty, 
It was concluded that intense auditory noise has little 
effect upon the reception and processing of cutane- 
ously presented information. (15 ref.) Journal ab- 
stract. 


13365. Bureš, Z. Vliv individuálních rozdílů na 
vznik chybných ůkonú. [Influence of individual 
differences on the origin of performance errors.] 
Československa Psychologie, 9(3), 1965, 292-303.— 
Comparison of errors made by selected type of rail- 
road men with selected parameter of simple labora- 
tory activity using the same persons as Ss. 84 Ss 
and 1000 reactions were measured by an electro- 
chronograph. Findings indicate a complex mutual 
relationship between the personal tempo of the indi- 
vidual and the optimal tempo for certain activity 
and the subjective internal norm according to which 
the individual thinks he ought to work.—H. Brum. 

13366. Darnell, Donald K. ( Michigan State U.) 
A technique for determining the evaluative dis- 
crimination capacity and polarity of semantic 
differential scales for ific concepts. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2623-2624 — Abstract. 

13367. Donner, Rose-Anne. (U. California, 
Gah e differences in Beger 

association. issertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(11), 6758.— Abstract. 

13368. Ehrlich, Nathaniel J. (U. Michigan) 

ec 85 verbal Mtn: Expertos 
xity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, 
Pt. 1), 7389 — Abstract. i : 

13369. Fried, Charles; Rosenfeld, Azriel, & 
Gerstman, Louis. (New York U.) Sequential and 
parallel processing in boundary selections on one- 
dimensional pictorial stimuli, Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 789-801.—Sequential and 
parallel scanning models were devised to predict Ss’ 
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selections of boundaries between dissimilar regions 
on one-dimensional film strips. The use of this type 
of stimulus material is justified and the method of 
its construction is discussed. Variations of the 
original film strips were employed to provide further 
tests of the models’ predicted boundary choices. 
General agreement was obtained between Ss’ bound- 
ary selections and those predicted by the models.— 
Journal abstract. 

13370. Gavini, H. Quelques problémes mé- 
thodologiques en psychologie sensorielle. [Some 
methodological problems in sensory psychology.] 
Biotypologie, 1961, 22(3-4), 139-142.—To obtain 
valuable data it is necessary to fulfill a great number 
of requirements and an equivalent number of re- 
solved problems. There is the problem of who does 
the measuring and who takes the responsibility. It 
is impossible to do the majority of sensory measure- 
ments accurately because it is difficult to assemble 
all the necessary conditions. S. Ք. Cordell. 

13371. Gescheider, George A. (U. Virginia) 
Cutaneous sound localization. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3701.—Abstract. 

13372. Geiwitz, P. James. (U. Michigan) Re- 
lationship between future time perspective and 
time estimation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 1), 843-844. 


13373. Goldstein, Keneth M. (Princeton Ս.) 
Stimulus reinforcement during sensory depriva- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 
75/-/62.—The study explores the need for sensory 
stimulation during sensory deprivation. Confined 
and nonconfined Ss were compared on time spent 
button-pressing for visual, auditory, visual and audi- 
tory, or no stimulation. Thus, there were 8 treat- 
ment groups of 10 human Ss each. Ss in con- 
finement spent more time button-pressing than did 
nonconfined Ss, Ss receiving pleasant visual stimu- 
lation spent more time button-pressing than did Ss 
not receiving such stimulation. No significant rela- 
tionships were found between button-pressing behav- 
ior and performance on a variety of tests. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


13374, Hill, Evelyn F. (Catholic U. America) 
Affect aroused by color, a function of stimulus 
strength. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2611- 
2612.— Abstract. 


. 13375. Hogan, Terrence P. (Catholic Մ. Amer- 
ica) The effects of brief partial sensory depriva- 
tion and verbal communication on decision- 
making ability. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 
3110.— Abstract. 


13376. Kirchhoff, R. (Ed.) Handbuch der Psy- 
chologie: V. Ausdruckspsychologie. [Psychologi- 
cal handbook: V. Psychology of expression. Göt- 
Sen W. Germany: Verlag für Psychologie, 1965. 

6 p.—Contains 13 chapters in 4 areas: an histori- 
cal introduction, general and special theory, and 
e Topics are: historical perspective, 

irchhoff; theories of expression, K. Holzkamp; 
comparative research, R. A. Stamm; pathological 
Red M. Hertl; semantics and ontogenesis, O. M. 

Wert; mimicry and pantomime, N. ԷԼ Frijda; the 
Speaking voice, J. Rudert; physiognomy, F. Kiener; 
and graphology, W. H. Miller and A. Enskat— 


. Hartman. 


39: 13370-13382 


13377. Krantz, David H. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The scaling of small and large color differences. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7392- 
7393.—Abstract. 

13378. Lathrop, Richard G. (Rutgers State U.) 
A statistic for the analysis of sequentially related 
analog errors. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 
2626.— Abstract. 

13379. Logan, Gene A., Lockhart, Aileene, & 
Mott, Jane A. (Southwest Missouri State Coll.) 
Development of isometric strength at different 
angles within the range of motion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 858.—To deter- 
mine the extent to which specific isometric exercise 
at 2 angles influences strength measures at other 
angles, 2 equated groups of college women were 
studied. Pre- and post-tests were administered at 
20°, 50°, 80°, 110°, and 140° of upper limb flexion. 
1 group exercised for 12 periods at 50° and 110°. 
The other group served as controls. Significant 
gains were made at 110° and 140°. Results indicated 
that greater strength gains were demonstrated near- 
ing flexion than nearing extension and that there 
was some “spread effect.”—Journal abstract. 

13380. McNamara, H. J., & Fisch, R. I. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Effect of reward 
on the attributed meaning of nonsense forms. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 825- 
828.—3 nonsense forms were differentially rewarded 
by having Ss spend them as money at the University 
Student Union. There were 2 control groups, one 
having comparable experience with the forms but 
not rewarded, the other having minimal experience. 
When the meaning of these forms, as measured by 
the semantic differential, was compared with the 
meaning of actual money (a dollar bill), the mean- 
ings were found to be consistent, that is, the nonsense 
forms used as money took on the same meaning as 
money. A secondary inference was that conceptual 
meaning processes serve an integrative function in 
perception.—Journal abstract. 

13381. Menkes, Aviva B. (U. Michigan) An 
experimental study of Eriksen's theory of sub- 
ception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2627. 
—Abstract. . 

13382. Mink, Walter D., & Briggs, Peter F. 
(Macalester Coll.) Content and order in the 
formation of impressions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 765-770.—2 contrasting 
character descriptions from each of 3 short stories 
were rated by Ss on a set of semantic differential 
scales and a set of descriptive statements. Ratings 
were obtained for 2 orders of presentation and in 2 
conditions of judgment. In 1 condition, a rating 
was introduced after the reading of the 15է story 
section, as well as at the conclusion of reading the 
2nd section. In the other condition, the rating 
occurred only at the conclusion of reading the 2nd 
section, The results indicate that some story sec- 
tions dominate the final judgment regardless of order 
or interpolated judgment. When such a potency 
effect is not a factor, primacy (1st impression) effects 
occur when intermediate judgment is not interpo- 
lated, and recency (last impression) effects are 
strengthened when intermediate judgment is interpo- 
lated. For 2 of the 3 characters the potency of one 
episode influenced final impressions. The design of 
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the study permits an analysis օք content effects in 
impression-formation and the results suggest the 
value oí the further investigation oí content variables 
which influence the judgment oí characteristics of 
others.—Journal abstract. 

13383. Morris, Dale D. (Florida State U.) 
Threshold for immediate detection of x-rays by 
the rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2627. 
— Abstract, 

13384, Neubauer, Werner G. (USN Lab, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) So- msec electroacoustic delay line. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 
37(6), 1139-1142.—An acoustic line has been de- 
թ. իա that delays an electrical signal in the order 
of 50 msec. The signal is transformed from electrical 
to acoustic energy, transmitted through air in a tube, 
and then transformed back to electrical energy. The 
delay is achieved by the time it takes sound to 
traverse the acoustic path between the acoustic 
source and the microphone. The delay line has a 
flat response to +1.2 dB from 430 to 2000 cps. Its 
major components—acoustic driver, copper tubing, 
and capacitor microphone—are readily available and 
require little or no maintenance.—Journal abstract. 


13385. Phares, Ք. Jerry. (Kansas State U.) 
Effects of reinforcement value on expectancy 
statements in skill and chance situations. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 845-852.— 
Previous investigations have frequently noted that 
rewarding events tend to enhance Ss’ stated expec- 
tations of achieving the goal. However, these results 
usually have been obtained in gambling situations. 
In this study, both skill and chance situations were 
studied. 4 groups were run: skill-nonreward, skill- 
reward, chance-nonreward, and  chance-reward. 
After 10 trials in which the reinforcement sequence 
was the same for all groups, a reward was intro- 
duced for successful performance for 1 skill group 
and 1 chance group. The prediction was that, follow- 
ing success in a skill situation, introduction of a re- 
ward will result in a decrement in expectancies, while 
in a nonreward skill situation, there will be a corre- 
sponding increment. In reward and nonreward 
chance Situations, however, there will be no differ- 

` ence in expectancy behavior. Results indicated a 
significant difference in expectancy behavior from 
Trial 10 to Trial 11 between skill-reward and skill- 
nonreward groups in the expected direction. The 
corresponding chance groups, however, showed simi- 
lar results. Thus, the predicted interaction did not 
occur, The tendency of chance Ss to show results 
similar to those of skill Ss was hypothesized to be 
a 1 ta a failure on the part of chance Ss to 
categorize the experimental task as chance 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. e 


13386. Pope, Benjamin, & Siegman, Aron W. 
(U. Maryland) Interviewer Specificity and topi- 
cal focus in relation to interviewee productivity. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior 
1965, 4(3), 188-192—“An experimental interview 
was designed in which interviewer specificity and 
topical focus (neutral topic and anxiety-arousing 
topic) were the independent variables and interviewee 
productivity (number of words) the dependent vari- 
able. 50 junior and senior nursing students, ages 
20-22, were the Ss. A high level of significance 
was found for the effects of both independent varia- 
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bles on interviewee productivity. As predicted, the 
low-specificity questions and the anxiety arousing 
topic elicited greater productivity than the high- 
specificity questions and the neutral topic.”—Journal 
abstract. 

13387. Sawitz, Leo A. (Columbia U.) Ocular- 
manual laterality and perception of axially rotated 
reading material. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(6), 3678.—Abstract. 

13388. Schulte, Richard Hans. (Ս. Illinois) 
The effect of drugs and experience on preference 
for stimulus variability. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6753-6754.—Abstract. 

13389. Schum, David A. (Ohio State U.) Two 
studies comparing human and automated estima- 
tions of posterior probabilities in a complex 
stimulus environment. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7396-7397.— Abstract. 


13390. Slovic, Stewart P. (U. Michigan) Value 
as a determiner of subjective probability. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3711—Abstract. 


13391. Smith, Seward; Farrell, Richard J., & 
Gonzales, Barbara K. (Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash.) 
Effects of control-display compatibility and moni- 
toring cues on multiple-task performance. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 781-785. 
—90 Ss participated in an experiment involving si- 
multaneous performance on warning light, meter- 
centering, and tracking tasks. Switch/meter control- 
display compatibility (natural, unnatural, and 
inconsistent) and monitoring tone cues( directional, 
nondirectional, and no cues) were varied. Each S 
performed 40 20-sec. trials under one experimental 
condition (1 of the nine possible combinations of the 
2 independent variables). Directional cues and con- 
sistent control-display relationships resulted in the 
best performance; absence of tone cues and the in- 
consistent relationship resulted in the poorest. Meter- 
task data revealed no control-display relationship 
differences but tracking and combined-task data did. 
Monitoring tone cues significantly improved per- 
formance. Multiple-task performance is not neces- 
sarily predicted from knowledge օք single-task 
performance.—Journal abstract. 


13392. Taylor, M. M. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Detectability measures in vigi- 
lance: Comment on a paper by Wiener, Poock, 
and Steele. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 
Pt. 2), 1217-1221.—Results of a study of time shar- 
ing and vigilance reported by Wiener, et al. (1964) 
have been reanalysed from the viewpoint of signal 
detection theory. “The reported decline in probability 
of detecting a signal is shown to be due entirely to 
a progressive change in the Os’ response criteria and 
not to a change in the detectability of the signal. 
In contrast to the original report that time sharing 

d a nonsignificant effect on the probability of 
detecting a signal, the effect on the detectability of 
the signal is large. The importance of considering 
detectability rather than detection measures in vigi- 
lance studies is stressed—Journal abstract. 


13393. Tempone, Vincent J. (Ս. Arizona) 
Stimulus-response unit and a stimulus-response 
mediational hypothesis in primary stimulus gen- 
eralization. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
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1965, 69-70.—Stimulus generalization was tested on 
a visual-spatial dimension. 108 children, equally 
divided into 2 age groups of 6-7-yr-olds and 10-11- 
yr-olds, were subdivided into 3 groups that varied in 
the initial number of training trials (15, 30, 56). 
The resulting gradients were a function of spatial 
distance, age, and training trials. Increased training 
resulted in increased generalization for younger Ss 
but decreased generalization for older Տտ. Older Ss 
had shortened response latencies. The results were 
interpreted as supporting an S-R unit and an S-R 
mediational hypothesis. Author abstract. 

13394. Verdi, Angelo Ք. (Ohio State Ս.) 
Human information processing during a compen- 
satory tracking task. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(12, Pt. 1), 7399.— Abstract. 

13395. Welsh, Oliver Leo. (Boston U. Sch. 
Education) The effects of delayed auditory feed- 
back on the vocal intensity and speaking rate of 
adults with hearing loss. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6788-6789.—Abstract. 

13396. Wilson, P. R., & Patterson, J. (U. Can- 
terbury, New Zealand) Sex differences in volun- 
teering behavior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 
(3), 976.—109 students from a New Zealand uni- 
versity were asked to volunteer for an unstated 
experiment. Birth order did not appear to discrimi- 
nate between volunteers and nonvolunteers. How- 
ever, the S's sex did: females expressed themselves 
less willing to volunteer (on a 9-point scale), actu- 
ally volunteered less, and were less inclined to give 
their names.—Author abstract. 

13397. Wilson, Winston T. (U. Georgia) The 
effect of method, type, position, and size of letter 
deletion on syllabic redundancy in written English 
words. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3130- 
3131.—Abstract. 

13398. Yensen, Roy. (U. New South Wales, 
Australia) A factor influencing motor overflow. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 967- 
968.—While the active arm isometrically supported a 
pent which under normal circumstances did not 
ead to motor overflow in the contralateral “inactive” 
arm, it was found that a single flexion and extension 
of the “inactive” arm resulted in marked overflow 
activity in that arm. EMG techniques were used 
to observe this phenomenon in 6 Ss.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

13399, Zalosh, Susan, & Salzman, Leonard F. 
E Rochester) Aftereffects of delayed auditory 
F Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 
125 1), 817-823. This experiment was designed to 

est whether there are aftereffects on speech to 
delayed auditory feedback and whether the after: 
effects, if any, are a function of the severity of dis- 
ruption of speech under the feedback condition. 57 
Ss, divided into 3 equal groups, were exposed to 
various combinations of delay time and intensity of 
feedback. Comparisons of pre- and postesidetone 
responses revealed no evidence of aftereffects on 
speech. No relationship to induced severity of speech 
disruption was found.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


SE Bell, C. R. (London School Hygiene & 
topical Med.) Time estimation and increases in 


39: 13394-13403 


body temperature. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(2), 232-234.-- In an attempt to 
replicate some early experiments which had shown 
consistent between-Ss changes in time estimation 
with increases in body temperature, Ss in the present 
experiments were required to (a) count to 60 at 
an estimated rate of 1 digit/sec, (b) tap a Morse 
key at an estimated rate of 3 taps/sec, and (c) judge 
when a metronome was beating at 4 beats/sec. Body 
(oral) temperatures were raised by immersion of 
both legs below the knees in a bath of warm water. 
These trials were given at each task at 3 levels of 
body temperature. The results of the original ex- 
periments were not confirmed.—Journal abstract. 


13401. Brown, A. E. (Lockheed Res. Lab., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Measurement of auditory thresholds. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 
38(1), 86-92.—2 systems of measuring auditory 
masking thresholds by statistical psychophysical tech- 
niques are developed: (1) a succession of free-choice 
tests with a different level of presentation fixed for 
each test, (2) the presentation level is automatically 
adjusted and maintained at a level close to threshold. 
Scoring of the 2 tests is developed and their inter- 
relation is discussed. The customary use of ROC 
(receiver operating characteristics) notations in this 
type of psychophysical testing can be augmented to 
provide a more comprehensive measure of the over- 
all performance of a test Տ. T he term d', developed 
by Tanner, Swets, and Green, provides a measure of 
the system under test to perform as an ideal receiver. 
This notation is augmented by a decision term D, 
which relates to the placement of the Ss' decision 
criterion and is independent of d When taken 
together, d' and D define the response of the S and 
show the effect of environmental changes. Altera- 
tions in environment produce changes in test results. 
These changes are assessed in terms of d' and D, 
showing how it is possible to provide a sensitive 
psychophysical measure of environmental effects.— 
Journal abstract. 

13402. Colburn, H. S., & Durlach, N. I. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Technology) Time-intensity rela- 
tions in binaural unmasking. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 38(1), 93-103. 
— Variations in the threshold of a 500-cps tone 
masked by random noise are studied as a function 
of simultaneous shifts in the interaural amplitude 
ratio and interaural time delay of the tone. The 
experimental results are found to coincide with the 
results of computations based on the equalization 
and cancellation model and are used to define a time- 
intensity trade for binaural unmasking. Journal ab- 
stract. 

13403. Creelman, C. Douglas. (Ս. Toronto) 
Discriminability and scaling of linear extent. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2). 
192-200.—Discrimination between leneths of printed 
lines was measured by 4 operationally different ex- 
perimental techniques. 3 of the techniques (single 
stimuli, absolute judgment, and a modification of 
the method of constant stimuli) yielded psychophysi- 
cal scales which were consistent with each other and 
with the theory of signal detectability (TSD). In 
the 4th experimental procedure stimuli had unequal 
a priori probabilities. This produced consistently 
higher measures of discrimination. A possible ex- 
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13405. Robert M. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) — = threshold and concurrent 
erceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
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13407. Eisler, Hannes. (Ս. Stockholm, Sweden) 
On psychophysics in general and the general 
psychophysical differential equation in particular. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 85- 
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102.—1st part discusses theoretical issues 

the problem of measurement in psychophysics 

the suitable choice of a subjective scale, with special 
reference to the views of Ekman, Ross, Տ 
Zinnes, and Treisman. The theory of the G 
discussed more fully than before. In the 2nd part, 
further irical confirmation of the GPDE is given 
for the poem el combinations of Weber functions: 
constant-constant, linear-linear, linear-parabolic, 
parabolic-parabolic, (33 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


and remoteness in preference judgments. 

of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 182-188.— 
The relationship between res; latency and the 
remoteness of an individual's ideal point in preference 
judgments was studied. 30 college students made 
pair-comparison preference judgments of shades of 
gray from light, medium, and dark ideal points 
effectively manipulated by instruction. Some rela- 
tionship was found between the order in which the 
judgment tasks were presented and the ideal points 
adopted. The major findings indicated that as an 
individual's ideal point becomes more remote from 
a stimulus pair, his response latency decreases while 
the rapona probability remains relatively constant. 
The relevance of this finding for models of preference 
behavior and similarities judgments is briefly dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

13409. Grossman, Joel S., & Hallenbeck, Charles 
E. of time and its subjective speed. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1161- 
1166.—We tested the hypothesis that persons who 
tend to judge time to be important also tend to ex- 
22 time as passing swiftly. Earlier research 
has demonstrated that elderly persons, to whom time 
is presumed to be quite important, prefer faster 
images to describe time's passage than do young 
adult Ss. In this study, 39 young adults were in- 
structed to value accuracy in performing a problem- 
solving task, while 40 other young adults, matched 
for age, education, and IQ, were instructed to value 
speed in performing the same task. The two groups 
did not differ in subjective speed of time, as meas- 
ured by the “Time etaphor Scale." I£ the validity 
of t methods is accepted, it is necessary to 
conclude from these results that the importance of 
time is not directly associated with its subjective 
speed. Direct estimations of 4 brief time intervals 
were also obtained from the 40 Ss instructed to value 
speed over accuracy. Within this group, persons 
who tended to over-estimate objective time also 
tended to prefer slower, more static images to de- 
scribe the passage of time. This latter finding was 
et n of Ge of an a 
chemi as origi: roposed by Hoaglan 
—Journal abstract. mete tere T է: 

13410. Hartley, Raymond E. (U. Miami) Per- 
ceptual accentuation as a problem in the psychol- 
ogy of judgment. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1965, 67(1), 149-162 —It is argued that the experi- 
mental paradigm for perceptual accentuation studies 
should be one of Psychophysical scaling in which 
the objects involved are scaled on a variable, scaled 
agam on the same dimension when the judgments 
were made in the „Presence of a disturber, and the 
disturber variable itself scaled. The disturber vari- 
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able is ordinarily value but need not be. The ob- 
ject is to discover the function relating the 3 sets of 
scale values. In the present study the scale values 
gotten in the presence of the disturber variable were 
found to be a linear transformation of the scale 
values gotten in the absence of the disturber variable 
plus an increment which is a function of the ex- 
tremeness of the object in terms of the scale values 
on the disturber variable. A hypothesis explaining 
these results in terms of a discrimination process is 
offered.—Author abstract. 

13411. Jones, B. E. (NIMH, Lexington, Ky.) 
Visual recognition thresholds for narcotic argot in 
postaddicts. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
(3, Pt. 2), 1065-1069.—Visual recognition thresholds 
were determined for matched pairs of words, Each 
pair of words contained 1 which belonged to the 
argot of the narcotic addict and 1 word which did not. 
Thresholds obtained on 37 hospitalized postaddicts 
and 19 normals were significantly lower on argot 
words than on non-argot words for the postaddict 
group, while the normals showed no significant dif- 
ferences. Supplementary ratings on familiarity of 
the words showed a significant general relation be- 
tween recognition thresholds and familiarity. In 
addition, the postaddicts rated argot words as sig- 
nificantly more familiar than non-argot words.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

13412. Rosentswieg, Joel. (Texas Woman's U.) 
Threshold perception of the motor skilled. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1182— 
Motor skilled and unskilled Ss, determined through 
the Iowa-Brace Motor Ability Test, were studied to 
ascertain whether their threshold levels of sensory 
perception in audition, balance, kinesthesia, pressure 
and vision differed significantly. Every modality 
except audition at 6000 cps favored the motor skilled 
but no difference was significant. It was concluded 
that the absolute level of perception threshold was 
not a critical factor in the motor performance of the 
high school boys investigated—Author abstract. 

13413. Ryan, Thomas J., & Muehl, Siegmar. 
(U. Western Ontario) Perceptual recognition of 
words by grade school children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1169-1174.—Fre- 
quent and infrequent stimulus words were presented 
tachistoscopically to grade school children. Faster 
recognition of the frequent words was consistent with 
adult data. It was clearly demonstrated that infre- 
quent stimulus words required more sensory informa- 
tion than frequent stimulus words before recognition 
could occur. The lack of a response bias in these 
young Ss was only suggestive, since there was some 
tendency not to give many presolution responses. 
Suggestions were offered as to methods of increasing 
Ge of prerecognition responses. Jou 

act. 


13414. Shipley, Elizabeth F. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Detection and recognition: Experiments an 
choice models. Journal of Mathematical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(2), 277-311--3 Os participated in 12 
different detection and recognition tasks; relevant 
choice ‘models based on Luce’s work are examined. 

he stimulus parameter from a 2-alternative forced- 
choice task is shown to be rated to the stimulus 
Parameter from the corresponding yes-no detection 
task by a distance representation. An assumption is 
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made to relate stimulus parameters from recognition 
tasks to stimulus parameters from detection tasks; 
again a distance representation is used and the pre- 
dicted relation is supported by the data. 8... sn 
tensions of the choice models to composite tasks that 
require both recognition and detection are examined. 
Multistage choice models in which recognition occurs 
Ist and is followed by detection are judged most ade- 
quate. Data from tasks with uncertainty in 1 of 2 
aspects of the stimulus are compared with data from 
composite tasks to evaluate the assumption that covert 
responses actually occur in the former tasks and in- 
fluence the overt responses, With 1 exception, re- 

sponse proportions summed over the irrelevant re- 

sponse from the composite tasks are similar to response 

proportions from the tasks with uncertainty. The 

exception, recognition when no signal is presented 

on % the trials, yields response proportions similar 

to those found in the simple recognition task. In 

general, the covert response assumption appears to be 

supported whenever both stages of choice are required. 

—Journal abstract. 


13415. Steiner, Sylvia J. (State U. Iowa) Ap- 
parent duration of auditory stimuli. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2629.—Abstract. 


13416. Treisman, Michel. (U. Oxford, England) 
Signal detection theory and Crozier's law: Deriva- 
tion of a new eer scaling Narrow Journal 
of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 205-218.— 
The relation between sensory thresholds and the "sen- 
sory scale” is examined in the light of the threshold 
model given by si detection theory. The problem 
is seen as that of determining the unction relating 
E, the central effect of a stimulus serving as the 
decision axis when threshold judgments are made, 
and I, the physical intensity of the stimulus. Con- 
sideration of the model shows that when deviations 
from Weber's law occur they may be accompanied 
by departures from Crozier’s law and that the occur- 
rence and extent of the latter depend on the relation 
between E and I and can be used to define it. The 
argument is applied to some of the data on visual 
brightness discrimination in the literature. The re- 
sults suggest that E may be related to I by a power 
function with an exponent of the order of 10. The 
disparity between this function and the psychophysical 
laws given by classical scaling procedures is discussed, 
and it is suggested that it may prove useful to hy- 
pothecate a distinction. between central discriminal 
and metric processes. (39 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


13417. Waller, T. Gary, & Wright, Robert H. 
The effect of training on accuracy of angle estima- 
tion. HumRRo Tech. Rep., No. 65-8, vii, 24 p.— 
Examined the feasibility of using direct perceptual 
estimation on means to determine angles of drift, and 
the effect of training on this ability. Ss were divided 
into a control group and 2 training groups, 1 of which 
was trained using angles drawn on plain white cards, 
and the other using angles drawn on both cards and 
tactical maps. Both training groups initially esti- 
mated the size of angles, ranging from 1? to 18^, 
with a mean absolute error of 2.57° and a mean 
algebraic error of —0.20°. After training, absolute 
error was 1.34? and algebraic error was +0.43°. A 
job aid consisting of reference angles of 5°, 10°, and 
15° did not significantly affect performance on map 
items, although on card items, performance of the 
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, 1965, 20(3. Pr. 2), 1273-1276. 
— Alphabetical listing of 77 references to work in 
Journal abstract, 


R. B, & Ammons, C. H. 
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Index No. 14, 1907. Per- 
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J ab. 
13422. Andreassi, John Lawrence. (Western 
Reserve U.) The effects of induced muscle ten- 
sion and auditory 


on 

Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6774-677 5.— Abstract, 

13423. Ballou, Susan R., & Corah, Norman L. 

ere pd The phenomenal vertical and 


change in spatial orientation. Per- 
age da Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3. Pt. 2), 1200— 
effects of the phenomenal vertical, direction of 


Ge Barton, Melvin 1. & Wagner 
Clark U. Apparent 
tended to separately — 


Apparent size of body parts, considered separately as 
851 Lé de Bees, combinations, were estimated 

ivi body parts, assessed singly, 
were all overestimated relative to physical pel We 
adjacent parts were combined, the apparent length 
of the combinations estimated as a unit tended to be 
increasingly underestimated with to both 
physical length and the sum of the estimations of the 
single parts making up that combination.—Journal 
abstract. 


13425. Beard, R. M. (Ս. Birmingham, England 
The structure of Է A Ե See 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35 
(2), 210-222.—A factorial study of 20 tests of visual 
and auditory perceptions and memories, and ratings, 
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were: (1) speed and 
strength of closure, (2) a spatial factor concerned 
with direction and orientation, (3) recognition and 
recall of Gestalten, (4) flexibility of closure, and (5) 
Almost identical factors appeared 
mo perceptual differences were 
for different kinds of school attainment, pos- 
the nature of the perceptual 
factors may have a general 
way in which the brain functions, 
izing power of language and, 
kinaesthteic cues which link audi- 
tory and visual perceptions.—Journal abstract, 


13426. Birch, Herbert G., & Belmont, Ira. (Al- 
bert Einstein Coll.) Social differences in auditory 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 

. 1), 861-870.—2 groups differing in social back- 
ground and ethnicity were found to respond differ- 
ently to an auditory time error task. The white mid- 
e-class group tended to overestimate the intensity of 
the second of 2 objectively 1 stimuli and showed 
a rising curve of overestimation as the time interval 
between stimuli increased from 1 to 5 sec. They 
conformed to the response pattern exhibited by similar 
social groups in previous time error experiments. In 
contrast, a lower-class group of Negro Ss tended to 
underestimate the second stimulus and to show a de- 
creasing tendency to do so over time. Indirect analy- 
sis Suggested that social class and not ethnicity was 
the critically effective variable in producing the ob- 
tained differences but did not exclude the possibility 
of interaction between these variables. Results rein- 
force the view that even within a given society, social 
class and ethnic — are associated with 


3 12 an aspect M functioning 
may nent to learning and attention. 
P 


13427. Bloomberg, Morton. (Skidmore Coll) 
Field independence and ity. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 1), 805-813—A 
reversible perspective task was administered to field- 
independent and field-dependent Ss. This task was 
— — permitted testing the theory of 
bech y li istraction. The hypotheses were 
that field- dent Ss are less susceptible to dis- 
traction than Id-dependent Ss and that field-depend- 
ent Ss are more influenced by the introduction of addi- 
tional distracting stimuli. The effect of additional 
distracting stimuli was measured by requiring the 
recitation of digit series backward during one part 
of the reversible perspective task. The theory was 
partially confirmed in that before the recitation of 
digits backward, field-independent Ss reported more 
Teversals than field-dependent Ss, However, addi- 
tional distracting stimuli affected field-independent 
Ss to a greater extent, During the recitation of digits 
backward they showed a greater decrement in re- 
versals than field-dependent Ss, It was suggested 
that the theory of susceptibility to distraction needed 
qualification and that task ambiguity might be a 
critical dimension to consider in future research on 


field independen dence, NE 
CN ce-dependence, (31 ref.)—Journal 
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13428. Bokander, Ingvar : SE U., Sweden) 
Precognitive perception of faci GES 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 103- 
108.—Precognitive perception of photographic por- 
traits was studied with the meta-contrast t i 
The portraits were presented for successively increas- 
ing exposure times immediately before another stim- 
ulus with a constant, relatively long exposure time, 
The faces were masked, and their effect had therefore 
to be recorded in the form of impressions of modifica- 
tions in the stimulus object appearing later, The ef- 
fect was most evident at the beginning and end of the 
exposure series—Journal abstract. 


13429. Castner, Henry W. (Ս. Wisconsin) The 
role of pattern in the visual perception of graded 
dot area symbols in 5 Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25 (6), 3696. Abstract, 


13430. Chandler, Frank P. (Tulane U.) His- 
torical time perception during the lifetime of the 
individual. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 
4205. Abstract. 


13431. Day, R. H., & Singer, G. (Monash Ս.) 
Comment on experiments by Weinstein, et al. on 
self-induced movement as a determinant of spatial 
adaptation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 
Pt. 1), 755-756.—2 recent papers by Weinstein, et al. 
have presented evidence against self-induced move- 
ment as a primary determinant of adaptation to pris- 
matic displacement of the visual field. It is shown 
here that the design of 1 experiment renders these 
data invalid as evidence against the role of self- 
induced movement. It is also suggested that there is 
need for clarification of the terms “positive” and 

negative” adaptation since the direction of these isa 
function of whether or not S is permitted vision dur- 
ing the pre- and post-exposure tests.—/ 
abstract. 


13432. Dixit, Ramesh C., & Chatterjee, Bishwa 
B. (Balvant Rajput Coll., Agra, India) Perceptual 
defense and learning without awareness: A survey 
of previous work. Agra University Journal of Re- 
search, 1964, 12(1), 65-76.—The studies stress the 
importance of need, personal values, stress, tension 
etc., as organizing factors in the perception of stimuli 
ranging from clearly presented objects to ambiguous 
material and subliminally presented objects. Percep- 
tual defense explained the differences in speed of 
recognition. The studies also have important im- 
plications for learning theory. (44 ref.)—U. Pareek. 


13433. Dornbush, Rhea L., & Winnick, Wilma 
A. (Queens Coll, City U. New York) Fight. left 
differences in tachistoscopic identification of para- 
logs as a function of order of approximation to 
English letter sequence. Percepiual & Motor Skills, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1222-1224.—Words and paralogs vary- 
Ing in order of approximation to English letter se- 
quences were presented for tachistoscopic identifica- 
tion randomly in the right and left visual fields. The 
data showed significant right-left differences for 
Words and for 2nd and 4th order approximations to 
English letter sequences. The results are interpreted 
as supporting a view of right-left retinal differences 
In tachistoscopic identification as related to congru- 
ence with previously established reading habits.— 
Journal abstract. 


39: 13428-13437 


13434. Dornié, Stanislav. Rychlost optického 
postrehu ako funkcia členitosti podnetovych poli 
à dl'iky nácviku. [S of optical ability to notice 
as a function of stimulus ficld complexity and length 
of training.) Psychologické Stádie, 1964, 6, 109-120. 
—Ss were to 2 of control activities: 
(1) continuous control of the coherent dynamic areas 
and (2) mass simultaneous control of bearing balls. 
Complexity was determined by a net of squares of 
various « in the Ist control and by the size of 
the bearing balls in the 2nd control, Results showed 
that the complexity of the stimulus field had a distinct 
inhibitory effect on the speed of optical perception of 
signals; but that the training which lasted 3 days 
caused gradual reduction of this effect; that the 
changes of speed of perception evoked by training 
Sat rese in the higher degree of complexity.— 


13435. Dunn, Bruce E. (U. Minnesota) 
ceived slant as a function of relative height. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 708.— 
Ss ranked 6 projections of rectangles rotated around 
a vertical axis from most to least tilted. The ratio of 
the lengths of the ends of the rectangles was constant, 
but the short-edge midpoint was varied from equal 
to the long-edge midpoint to above it in equal steps. 
The relationship of rank to relative midpoint height 
was close to linear. Stimuli with short-edge mid- 
points were ranked as more tilted.—/owrnal abstract. 


13436. Eriksen, Charles W., & Collins, James F. 
(U. Illinois) Reinterpretation of one form of 
backward and forward masking in visual percep- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70 
(4), 343-351.—2 experiments were performed on the 
masking effect of a ring stimulus upon forced-choice 
recognition of letter forms when the ring was pre- 
sented concurrently with the form or preceding or 
following the form at delay intervals up to 250 msec. 
10 Ss were employed in Exp. I (backward masking) 
and 10 in Exp. 11 (forward masking). Masking ef- 
fects on recognition accuracy were obtained for delay 
intervals as long as 80 msec. Maximum masking 
occurred when ring and form occurred concurrently. 
The masking functions obtained for forward and 
backward masking appeared highly similar if not 
identical. An interpretation was suggested in terms 
of visual perceptual persistence where masking is due 
to the greater difficulty of perceiving a form sur- 
rounded by a black ring. Possible perceptual mech- 
anisms for the persistence were considered. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


13437. Foley, John M. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Visual Space: A scale of perceived rela- 
tive direction. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 49-50.—Perceived relative direction was 
determined using the methods of fractionation, mag- 
nitude estimation, and magnitude production. The 
experimental situation was one in which the O viewed 
small, point-like lights against a dark field. His head 
was held fixed, but his eyes were allowed to move 
freely. 5 Os were used. Perceived relative direction 
was found to be approximately linearly related to 
physical relative direction. Mean slope was approx- 
imately 1.1, indicating that there is a tendency to 
overestimate angles. Large individual differences in 
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compensation displaced vision. Per- 
Dees Motor Skills, 1965, 20 (J. Pt. 2), 1054-1056. 

i were made between the compensations 
produced by sagittal and by transverse arm motions 
under 2 conditions of exposure and test. 
Effects of exposure with sagittal motion generalize 
more to transverse than vice versa. The differences 
may be related to the greater precision of body mid- 
line judgments with saggital motion.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13439. Glick, Joseph A. (Clark U.) An experi- 
—— Ge — e Sien 
ertation stracts, d , 

4826-4827.— Abstract. 


13440. Gogel, Walter C. uidistance er 
and its consequences. ԷԹ. «ոշ» Bulletin, 1965, 
64(3), 153-163.— The equidistance tendency is the 
tendency for objects or other inhom ities in the 
field of view to appear at the same distance as each 
other with the strength of this tendency being in- 
versely related to directional separation. The evi- 
dence for the existence of the equidistance tendency 
and for its ability to modify the perceived depth result- 
ing from size or stereoscopic cues is reviewed. The 
equidistance tendency is discussed as a disturbing factor 
in visual experimentation and as a necessary factor in 
the — of os gaa aw, the moon — 
and similar phenomena. veral possible - 
tions for the idistance tendency are inei 
briefly in terms of the range of phenomena with which 
it is identified. (35 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


13441. Hanes, Lewis F. (Ohio State U.) Dis- 
crimination of direction of movement at short ex- 
posure durations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 7391.— Abstract. 


13442. Harcum, E. Rae. (William & Mary Coll.) 
An isolation effect in pattern perception similar to 
that in serial learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1121-1130.— The hypothesis was 
that the mechanisms involved in serial learning which 
produce the characteristic bowed curve of errors also 
operate in the perception of tachistoscopic patterns to 
determine the distribution of errors among element- 
positions. If the mechanisms are in fact the same, 
isolation of an element in a tachistoscopic pattern will 
alter the distribution of errors among elements in the 
same manner that isolation changes the bowed curve 
of serial learning. Since an isolation effect has not 
previously been found when O does not know of the 
isolation before the exposure, a postulate of the pres- 
ent experiment is that prior knowledge of the isola- 
tion is critical for the isolation effect. Therefore, in 
this study, in which O knew of the isolation before 
exposure of the pattern, it was predicted that there 
would be a relative decrease in errors for the isolated 
E This was the result. (32 ref.) Journal 

stract. 
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13444. Hellkamp, David T, & Marr, John N. 

Xavier U.) Dogmatism and field-d. 

erceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1 
1048.—To clarify the nature of the — be- 
tween dogmatism and field- dency, 38 male Cath- 
olics were administered the natism Test and the 
Rod and Frame Test (RFT). (1) Dogmatism Test 
scores were correlated with RFT performance. (2) 
Responses to items on the Dogmatism Test judged as. 
measures of were correlated with R 

formance. (3) Responses to Dogmatism T 

items which Rokeach considered to be measuri 
authoritarianism were correlated with RFT perform- 
ance. All 3 correlations were not significant, indicat- 
ing that dogmatism and field-dependency emphasize 
A distinct aspects in the perceptual process.—/ournal 

Stract, 


13445. Howard, I. P., Craske, B., & Templeton, 
W. B. (U. Durham, England) Visuomotor adap- 
tation to discordant erent stimulation. Jour- 
mal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 189- 
191.—Held and his co-workers claim that changes in 
the stimulation of receptors consequent upon self- 
produced movements (reafference) are essential for 
the development of visuomotor coordination. Stimula- 
tion of receptors in an inactive or passively moved 
animal (exafference) is claimed not to lead to the 
development of visuomotor skills. It is suggested that 
Held did not make any real effort to train his Ss 
exafferently. In the present experiment, a rod seen 
through displacing mirrors was moved towards S 
until it hit him. This discrepancy between vision 
and touch (exafference) has been found to lead to 
some significant adaptation of active pointing towards 
the real position of targets seen through displacing 
mirrors.—Journal abstract. 


13446. Kagan, Jerome. T rna Res. Inst., Yellow 
Springs, O.) Individual differences in the resolu- 
tion of response uncertainty. Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 154-160.— 
Assessed the generality of a tendency toward fast vs. 
slow response times in 2 different situations: (a) per- 
ceptual matching tests in which the number of re- 
sponse alternatives was fixed and objectively present 
for all Ss, and (b) a tachistoscopic recognition task 
in which the response alternatives had to be generated 
mentally. 60 boys and 53 girls in Grades 2 and 3 
were shown 6 scenes tachistoscopically and response 
times were recorded. Several months later Ss were 
given 2 perceptual matching tests in which they had 
to select from a large array the 1 stimulus that 
matched a standard, and response times were re- 
corded. Response times to descriptions of the tachis- 
toscopic scenes were positively associated with’ re- 
sponse times on the matching tests. Moreover, long 
Tesponse times were positively correlated with the 
completeness of S’s drawing of the tachistoscopically 
presented scenes. Individual differences in speed of 
decision making may be pervasive characteristic 
that can influence performance in a variety of test 
situations.—Journal abstract. 
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13447. Kidd, Aline ԷԼ, & Cherymisin, Diana G. 
( Pomona Coll.) Figure reversal as related to spe- 
cific personality variables. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1175-1176.—Correlations 
among scores on a rigidity scale, the MA scale, the 
DAP, range of reversals and mean number of re- 
versals of 5 figures were higher for 50 women than 
for 50 men. rs ranged from —.70 to .71.—Journal 
abstract. 

13448. Kidd, Aline H. (Pomona Coll.) Closure 
as related to manifest anxiety and rigidity. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1177- 
1181.—50 male and 50 female college students took 
the MA scale, the Stanford-Gough Rigidity Scale and 
reproduced 18 incomplete, tachistoscopically pre- 
sented, designs. Significant correlations between 
rigidity and closure, rigidity and figure elaborations, 
MA scale scores and closure, and closure and elabora- 
tions for both sexes were found. Results indicate 
significant personality-perception interactions im- 
portant to development of perceptual and personality 
theory. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


13449. Koestler, Arthur, & Jenkins, James J. 
Inversion effects in the tachistoscopic perception 
of number sequences. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(2), 75-76.—Experience suggests that a common 
error in processing visual sequences is inversion or 
transposition of 2 or more adjacent items. This phe- 
nomenon suggests that information concerning the 
identity of items and their positions may be partially 
separable. A perception experiment was performed 
with tachistoscopic exposure of 5, 6, and 7-digit se- 
quences, Abundant evidence was found for transposi- 
tion errors. Further, such errors were distributed in 
a serial position curve much like that found for errors 
of single items.—Journal abstract. 


13450. Kováč, Damián. Experimentálne overo- 
vanie ilúzie zmeny dľžky: I. [Experimental verifi- 
cation of the illusion of length change.] Psycho- 
logické Studie, 1964, 6, 29-41-24 Ss sat in a dark 
room and followed 2 equally long horizontal parallel 
abscissae that were projections of light through cuts 
in foil. During the exposure to the stimulus 1 of the 
abscissae began to lengthen and Ss were instructed to 
report detected differences and changes. Of 720 re- 
ports 41.44% were inadequate. With decreased speed 
of exposure errors increased.—H. Bruml. 


_ 13451. Krau, E. Contribuții la problema orien- 
tarii in actiune. [Contributions to the problem of 
Girection.] Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, Cluj 

sychologia-paedagogia, 1964, 9, 21-38.—Exrroneous 

Perceptions were studied within the limits of natural 
experimentation (writing under dictation, copying 
out, describing of pictures, giving accounts of films) 
with oustanding secondary school pupils. Findings: 
direction or orientation (“Einstellung”) contributes 
to acts and forms an aspect of the role played by the 
subjective factor: it is not a substitute for existing 
Psychological notions (sentiments, interest, etc.) but 
a feature common to all psychical processes, i.e. vec- 
A (34 ref.) (French & Russian summaries.) 


13452. Krauthamer, George M. (New York U.) 
An experimental study of form perception across 
sensory modalities. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(6), 3704.— Abstract. 


39: 13447-13458 


13453. Landsman, Murray J. (U. Florida) Per- 
ceptual accuracy as a function of stimulus value. 
Disseriation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7370.— 
Abstract, 


13454. Levy, Robert M. (Ս. Connecticut) The 
effects of stimulus diiensionality on information 
` Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
1965, 47-48.—The effects of stimulus dimensionality 
on information processing were studied with lengths 
of horizontal and vertical lines as single-dimension 
stimuli and combinations of these as 2-dimensional 
stimuli, Information processing was measured by 
combining choice reaction time, CRT, and trans- 
mitted information, Ht, to obtain the time rate of 
information transmission, T. 3 classes of stimuli 
were analyzed and compared: single dimensions; 2 
dimensions, redundant; and 2 dimensions, nonre- 
dundant. The 2-dimension sets were superior to the 
single-dimension sets, but nonredundant superior to 
redundant. Resistance to the effects of context was 
a major factor in the superiority of the nonredundant 
sets—Author abstract, 

13455. Lie, Ivar. (U. Oslo, Nor Con- 
vergence as a cue to perceived size distance. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 
109-116.—A wire mesh was used as stimulus object 
in the old ^wall-paper experiment." Fixating à small 
object on the near side of the wire mesh, the mesh 
appears of course double. By adjusting the fixation 
object back and forth a position can be reached at 
which infusion of the double image is obtained. At 
this moment the wire mesh appears to shift location, 
A nearly perfect—correspondence obtained between 
the perceived distance of the "fused" wire mesh and 
the actual convergence distance. The convergence 
mechanism may provide perfectly specific information 
to the visual system concerning the spatial location 
of objects—Journal abstract. 


13456. Lourens, P. J. D. Approaches to person 
perception. Psychologia Africana, 1965, 11(1), 20- 
26.—4 approaches to person perception research are 
discussed. They are related to one another. Recom- 
mendations for such research are made. (46 ref.)— 
J. L. Walker. 


13457. Makino, Tatsuro. (Waseda Ս., Tokyo) 
Developmental problems of size constancy. Jour- 
nal of Child Development, 1965, 1, 31-37.—The aim 
of this study is to demonstrate experimentally the 
artifacts involved in size constancy by the method 
of 2 stimuli comparison and to throw a new light 
upon the developmental problems of size constancy. 
In the 2 stimuli comparison situation, the effect of Sc 
series (the effect of the scale) to apply to Ss is pre- 
dominant. When whole range of Sc series is easily 
grasped and the scales of children and adults are 
identical, no difference of size constancy exists be- 
tween children and adults, (21 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13458. Mayzner, M. S., Blatt, M. ԷԼ, Buchs- 
baum, W. H., Friedel, R. T., Goodwin, D. Kanon; 
Keleman, A., & Nilsson, W. D. (New York U.) 
A u-shaped backward masking function in vision: 
A partial replication of the Weisstein and Haber 
study with two ring sizes. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(2), 79-80--Ճ partial replication of the 
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39: 14599-13466 
Weisstein & Haber (1965) 

——— — — 

ting size in order to investigate the dis- 


the 

and the onset of the masking ring were concurrent, 
20, 40, 60, and 80 msec. Recognition was a ս. 
the delay for both ring sizes; 
the number of errors for the 2 ring sizes 
differed significantly, with the smaller ring having 
more overall errors. Therefore, the results approxi- 
mated those of Weisstein & Haber, and indicated that 
masking ring size is an important variable in visual 
masking ies, although this variable alone did not 
produce the discrepancy that is found between Weis- 
stein & Haber and Eriksen & Collins. Journal ab- 

stract. 


13459. McFarland, Joseph H. (U. Denver) The 
effect of different Sequences of part presentation 


reflect that if analysis 
follows a t ical order in space, then presenting a 
form in different sequences will result in different 
succession thresholds. Thresholds are significantly 
lower when sides of a geometric form are presented 
clockwise and when letters of a word are presented 
left-right.—Author abstract. 
Fine KSE Keith G. 
i ily activity and tual activity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skil, 1965, 20 (3. d 
1112—This report describes the results of 2 studies 


verse relation between bodily and perceptual activity. 
In Study I 100 college students’ bodily movements 
ph while they were tested 
for the autokinetic illusion, reversible figure-ground, 
Necker cube reversals, and visual figural aftereffects, 
No significant correlations were found between bodily 
movement and perceptual scores. Study 11 involved 
only autokinetic illusion scores and induced bodily 
activity of 200 Ss. Significant linear correlations 
were found in the expected direction, i.e., bodily 
movement correlated positively with autokinetic la- 
tency in both males and females; bodily movement 
was negatively correlated with extent of autokinetic 
movement in females. Female Ss in both studies 
showed significantly greater autokinetic latency than 
males.—Journal abstract. 


13461. McLaughlin, Samuel C. & Bower, John 
L. (Tufts U.) Selective intermanual transfer of 
adaptive effects during adaptation to prism. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 69-70.— Complete 
adaptation to prism has the appearance of a unitary 
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phenomenon; but, at intermediate stages of adapta- 
tion, the total SE effect can be analyzed into 
two components which combine additively. One of 
these 2 components transfers 100% from adapted 
hand to hand, whereas the other does not 
transfer at all. It is concluded that one is a change 
in the apparent position of the visual stimulus while 
the other is a change in the felt position of the 
adapted hand.—Journal abstract. 

13462, Michon, J. A. Studies on subjective du- 
ration: I. Differential sensitivity in the perception 
of repeated intervals. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1 22(4), 441-450.—The differential 
sensitivity for series of time intervals in the range 

-2700 msec. was measured by the comparative 
method, yielding a curve with 2 maxima of sensi- 
tivity, at intervals of about 110 msec. and 600 msec. 
The results bring together data from early psychology 
and studies on “intermittent” stimulation. No atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to the 600 msec. maxi- 
Es though it appears in most studies.—G. Rubin- 

abson. 


13463. Moed, H. K. (U. Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) Constancy and contrast: I. Acta Psycho- 
logica, Amsterdam, 1964, 22(3), 272-320.— This arti- 
cle is continued in 24(1) of Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam and will be abstracted at a later date.— 
Y. A. Glebas, 


13464. Murch, Gerald M. (Ս. Goettingen, West 
Germany) A set of conditions for a consistent 
recovery of a subliminal stimulus. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 257-260.—3 ex- 
perimental groups of 10 Ss, each with their corre- 
spondin; controls, were given mathematical problems 
in a tachi as a supraliminal stimulus. At a 
level established by a pretest group, the experimental 
groups received subliminal answers to the problems. 
Group 1 attempted to solve the problems, Group 2 to 
Suess at the answers, and Group 3 to select their 
answers from dual possibilities on a given list. A 


Projected answers significantly over the correct an- 
swers. The need for a positive relationship between 
supra- and subliminal stimuli as well as the relevancy 
of the task to the Ss’ Present activity was also ob- 
served.—Journal abstract, 


13465. Pick, Herbert L., Jr, & Hay, John C. 
(U. Minnesota) A passive test of the Held re- 
afference hypothesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1070-1072— Prism aftereffects 
were measured using a passive test of eye-hand co- 
ordination, Even with this passive test, self-produced 
m id Prism exposure was found to ae 

a on, in agreement wi ’s hypothe- 
Ga Journal gët? 3 


13466. Pollack, Robert H. Backward figural 
masking as a function of chronological age and 
intelligence. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 65- 
66.—Interstimulus intervals permitting backward 
masking of a disk by a ring were studied as a func- 
tion of chronological and mental age. A significant 
decrease in interstimulus masking intervals as age 
(7-10 yr.) increased was found, supporting the con- 
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clusion that figural masking is a Type I perceptual 
phenomenon.—Journal abstract, 

13467. Rodwan, Albert S. (Emory U.) Primacy 
of a form criterion in perceptual judgments. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 231- 
232.—9 Ss were each presented with 100 plane figures 
and told to assign them to 1 of 2 categories: “X” or 
wv" These judgments were correlated with judg- 
ments of highly similar plane figures which had been 
assigned to “square” or “rectangle” categories. The 
mean correlation coefficient between the 2 judgments 
was .971. The 2 conclusions were: (a) height- 
width ratio is a prepotent cue and form is a primary 
judgment; (b) the use of the linear discriminant 
function (LDF) methodology is appropriate in dis- 
covering the subjective basis of perceptual judgments, 
—Journal abstract. 

13468. Rose, David W. (Ս. Oregon) Some 
stimulus variables in the identification of incom- 
plete pictures. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 
3126-3127.— Abstract. 

13469. Rossi, Ascanio M., & Solomon, Philip. 
(Harvard Med. Sch.) Note on reactions of extro- 
verts and introverts to sensory deprivation. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1183- 
1184.—11 extroverts and 7 introverts were scheduled 
for 2 sessions of sensory deprivation. During both 
sessions, introverts produced more button-presses for 
a promised time-off reward, and they scored higher 
on a discomfort index derived from before-after self- 
ratings of well-being. Of the 5 Ss who did not com- 
plete the study, 3 were extroverts who quit during 
a session and 2 were introverts who quit between 
sessions. Interest in these results is attributed to 
their similarity to those obtained in a previous study 
by another investigator.—Journal abstract. 

13470. Rotter, George S. (Long Island U.) 
Time rate as an independent variable in research. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American. Psychological Association, 1965, 51-52— 
The feasibility of using altered clock speeds as an 
independent variable in research was explored. Speed 
conditions of 100% (normal), 50%, 25%, and 121602 
were presented to 88 randomly assigned Ss. Even 
under the 121595 condition, clock speed appears to 
be an effective variable. Treating the 16 rates as 
equidistant, clock speed was linearly related to esti- 
mates of time flow and clock movement. Differences 
between these estimates suggest that 2 separate di- 
mensions, emotional and cognitive, are involved in 
time estimation. The implications of this difference, 
other findings, and various research applications us- 
ing clock speed are discussed. —Author abstract. 

13471. Rusnak, Alan W. (U. Florida) Psycho- 
physical method and phoria as variables deter- 
mining apparent movement. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3710.—Abstract. 

13472. Schiff, William. (Cornell U.) The per- 
ception of impending collision. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25 (8), 4834.—Abstract. 

13473, Schiller, Peter H., & Smith, Marilyn Շ. 
(Massachusetts Inst, Technology) A comparison 
of forward and backward masking. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(2), 77-78-—Differences between 
forward and backward masking were studied by 
employing a disk, a ring and a pattern as masking 
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stimuli and letters as test stimuli. The results show 
that interference is greater in forward than in back- 
ward masking. Interference was found to decrease 
monotonically with increasing interstimulus intervals 
(ISI) in all cases. Of the 3 masking stimuli, the 
ring the least interference and the pattern 
the most.—Journal abstract. 

13474. Sekuler, Robert W. (Brown Ս.) Spa- 
tial and temporal determinants of visual backward 

. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70(4), 401-406.—Duration thresholds were ob- 
tained for a single test stripe succeeded by a masking 
pattern of alternating dark and bright bars delivered 
to the same retinal region. The effect of the angle 
(alpha) between test stripe and masking contours 
was studied in conjunction with both vertical and 
horizontal test stripes. With either of the test-stripe 
orientations duration threshold decreased as alpha 
increased from 0° to 90°. In another experiment 
both alpha and the interstimulus interval (ISI) were 
varied. The effectiveness of alpha as a determinant 
of masking seemed to be restricted to ISI below 60 
msec.—Journal abstract. 

13475. Sengstake, Cord B. ( Ս. Oregon) Per- 
ception of deviations in repetitive patterns. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2). 210- 
217.—This is an investigation of the stimulus 
variables affecting the difficulty experienced by Os 
in locating deviations in repetitive patterns. 11 ob- 
jective variables and 7 subjective variables were 
correlated with the measure of stimulus difficulty, i.e., 
mean log time required by Os to locate the deviations. 
A stepwise regression was performed which indicated 
that 5 objective and 2 subjective variables resulted in 
a multiple R = .827 and the addition of any of the 
other variables did not significantly increase the pre- 
dictive ability of the equation. The 7 variables that 
entered the regression equation were discussed in 
terms of some possible reasons why they were useful 
in the prediction of stimulus difficulty—Journal ab- 
stract. 

13476. Smith, John P. (Fordham U.) The ef- 
fects of figural shape on the perception of area. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3712.—Abstract. 

13477. Steger, Joseph A. (Kansas State U) A 
dimensional study of lightness assimilation and 
contrast as a function of differential stimulation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3713.—Abstract. 


13478. Strizenec, Michal. Pravdepodobnost a 
psychiché procesy. [Probability and psychic proc- 
esses.] Psychologické Stidie, 1964, 6, 9-28.—Proc- 
ess of perception of figure by means of modified 
Attneave-Arnoult techniques was demonstrated by 10 
15-yr-old Ss who had to identify figures drawn on 
boards by punching paper that covered the board. 
Number of steps needed to identify the figures were 
progressively reduced; only several critical points 
were used. With Bayes formula the change of a 
priori probabilities of individual hypothesis was com- 
puted. Use of minimum number of hits did not se- 
cure the optimum verification. There was great 
inter-subject difference. In the course of the experi- 
ment the effectiveness doubled.—H. Bruml. 


13479. Vurpillot, Éliane, & Florés, Annie. La 
genèse de organisation perceptive: I. Rôle du 


contour et de la surface enclose dans la perception 
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des eee genesis of ive organiza- 
m" The tf omar torches surface in 
1964, 64/2), Է ա — aged 


yr. 2 levels of perceptual organization exist for 

surfaces in complex drawings. 
depends on a weighting 
of organization. This weighting 
d 
techniques of graphic reproduction—G. Rubin-Rab- 


—Sections of figures were presented visually in ran- 
Later identification was 
y sequences and for faster presenta- 
Fixation and size of section had no effect.— 
Journal abstract. 


13481. Wiodarski, Ziemowit. Bł w rozpoz- 
nawaniu figur geometrycznych. [Errors in dis- 
tiaguishing geometrical figures.] Przegląd Psycholo- 
giczny, 1960, 4, ifficulty in distinguishing 
geometrical figures resulting from the gradual in- 
crease of the number of distinctive figures increases 
in uneven leaps, difference in the difficulty in dis- 
1 figures with 5 distinctive figures and 

ith 6 distinctive figures is very great, disturbances 
in distinguishing figures according to their size arise 
very -— the gradual complicating of the problem 

e increased number of distinctive figures 
leads to the considerable increase in the frequency 
of time errors, correlation between the ease in dis- 
tinguishing geometrical figures and the results ob- 
tained in Raven Progressive Matrices Test was in- 
significant. (Russian & English summaries. )}—M, 
— 


13482. Zajac, Józef. 2 problematyki widzenia 
Przestrzennego. [Some basic problems of depth per- 
ception.] Przegląd Psychologiczmy, 1959, 3, 127- 
149.—A review of problems and results relating to 
perception, estimation and impression of distance 


and relief, as E pupil, accommodation and con- 
vergence in perception, lish summa: 
(49 ref.) —M. Choynowski. Ze ԷՉ 


13483. Zajac, Józef L. Z problematyki widzenia 
przestrzennego. [Some basic problems of depth per- 
ception.] Przegląd Psychologicsny, 1960, 4, 19-41 — 
Reviews problems of retinal image, visual lines: 
light-rays and direction-lines, visual angles, and 
such concepts as so-called curves of reference and 
that of horopter. (Russian & English summaries) 
(29 ref.)—M. Choynowski. 

13484. Zeigen, Robert Տ. (Purdue U.) Percep- 


tual organization: An investigation of visual and 


. 13485. Zusne, Leonardo. (Purdue U.) Behav- 

ioral correlates of visual form quantified by mo- 

ments of area. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4) 

2632.— Abstract. j 
Illusions 


13486. . Perceptual illusions (demon- 
stration). Bangalore, India: All-India Inst. Mental 
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Health, 1958. 35 p.—Demonstrations of 12 visual 
illusions at the Institute are described with 
pictures.—U. Pareek, 

13487. Anderson, Theodore I. 
auditory and visual auditory and visual auto- 
kinetic effects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 1), 697-707.—An investigation of the rela. 
tionships between visual and auditory autokinetic 

An apparatus was designed to obtain 
quantifiable records of the perceived auditory auto- 
kinetic and pitch effects. Several methods 
were devised to score these records. When the audi- 
tory and visual autokinetic scores were correlated, 
all of the obtained coefficients were positive, 4 corre- 
lations were significant at the .05 level (only 1 was 
expected by chance), and 1 correlation at the 01 
level. Some associated unanswered questions were 
discussed to indicate certain problems for future in- 
vestigation. The statistical analyses indicated a tenta- 
tive affirmation of the hypothesis that both the audi- 
tory and visual autokinetic phenomena are to a 
— extent — Հազ by a pental, Die? 
stable perceptual style. e relationship of this per- 
ceptual style to other stable character traits has been 
suggested by Voth and Mayman. They have re- 
viewed some of the major dichotomous character 
typologies Cer extroversion-introversion, field de- 
pendent-field independent, etc.) in relation to the 
visual autokinetic effect. 


Although further discussion 
of these 


is beyond the scope of this paper, 
Voth and Mayman propose psychotherapeutic as well 
as heuristic significance to their findings which fu- 
ture study may further validate. (18 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

13488. Cautela, Joseph R., & McLaughlin, Den- 
nis. (Boston Coll.) The influence of suggestion 
on the audioautokinetic effect. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(1), 117-122- The role of the 
degree of the suggestibility of movement on the pos- 
sibility of obtaining an audioautokinetic effect 
(AAE) analogous to the visual autokinetic effect 
was investigated. The Ss were 40 male university 
students. Ss (N — 10 in each group) were assigned 
to one of the following instruction groups: Group I 
—"Trace the path of the sound," Group II—"De- 
scribe the patterns of movement of sound," Group 
IIL—"Report any characteristics of sound," Group 
IV— Report anything you notice about the sound." 
A tone was presented 3 in. about the Ss head along 
the midline, All Ss in the 1st 2 groups reported 
movement Movement was reported by 5 Ss in 
Group III and by 2 Ss in Group IV. The results 
indicate that one can obtain an audioautokinetic 
effect analogous to the visual autokinetic effect. 
Results also indicate that the degree of suggestibility 
of movement influences the extent to which AAE is 
perceived—Author abstract. 

13489. Cross, John F. (St. Louis U.) Depth 
cues in the Ames trapezoid demonstration and 


other motion illusions. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(8), 4825.— Abstract. 


13490. Curtin, Mary Ellen, & Griffith, Richard 
M. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) Visual illusion 
in length of words: A firend is more than a friend. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1107-1108. 

ge in the sequence of letters within a word 
may change its apparent length. Systematic varia- 
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Hon of letters demonstrated that the illusion may have 
multiple sources, any single unifying principle re- 
maining undisclosed.—Journal abstract. 
13491. Farrow, Bobby J. Santos, John F., 
Haines, James R., & Solley, Charles M. (Men- 
minger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Influence of re- 
ted experience on latency and extent of auto- 
etic movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1113-1120.—This study was designed 
fo assess the influence of massed and spaced practice 
en the latency and extent of perceived autokinetic 
(AK) movement. Ss in the spaced group were 
tested on 5 separate occasions following a constant 
level of dark adaptation, while Ss in the massed group 
Were tested in one session with an increasing level 
of dark adaptation. The log-latency scores (time 
from onset of AK light to onset of AK movement) 
decreased across trials for both groups, while the 
ope scores (verbal estimates of extent of 
movement) increased for the massed group 
across trials but not for the spaced group. These 
results suggest methodological precautions which 
should be observed in subsequent studies where auto- 
T Kinesis is used to measure isolation and sensory depri- 
vation effects and in those studies involving repeated 
AK trials.—Journal abstract. 

13492. Glick, Joseph A., Wapner, Seymour, & 
Werner, Heinz. Some relations between auto- 
kinetic motion and space localization. Acta Psy- 
chologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(1), 41-49.—In each 
of 2 experiments, a horizontal luminous line served 
as stimulus object and both ascending and descending 
gliding tones were employed. In one, autokinetic 
motion, and in the other, spatial displacement in the 
up-down dimension were measured. Whereas dy- 
namic auditory stimulation leads to apparent motion 
of the stimulus object relatively in the direction of 
tonal dynamics, it also leads to an apparent dis- 
placement of the stimulus object in a direction rela- 
tively opposite tonal dynamics. Independent of audi- 
tory stimulation, the overall direction of autokinetic 
motion was upward as was the overall direction of 
apparent displacement of the stimulus object. When 
accounting for perception of autokinetic motion and 
Spatial displacement, the consideration of “body- 
object” relations is important—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

13493. Green, Robert I. & Hoyle, Elaine M. 
The influence of spatial orientation on the Pog- 
gendorff Illusion. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1965, 22(4), 348-366.—Spatial orientation proves to 
be of major importance, not only in the Poggendorff 
Illusion, but as a means of relating the optico- 
geometric illusions to constancy principles. By com- 
bining adaptation level theory with a variety of 
constancy processes it seems probable that all the 
Standard optico-geometric illusions may be derived 
from a common set of principles. Experimental 
evidence is adduced to support the idea of a con- 
ceptual horizontal-vertical grid against which judg- 
ments of orientation and alignment are made.—6. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

13494. Gregor, A. J., & McPherson, DASA 
study of susceptibility to geometric illusion among 
cultural subgroups of Australian aborigines. Psy- 
chologia Africana, 1965, 11(1), 1-13.—2 groups of 
aborigines, 50 in each, were subjected to 5 illusions. 

group lived in a carpentered environment, the other 
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did not. 3 hypotheses were tested. Differences found 
were not statistically significant.—J. L. Walker. 


13495. Luria, Zella. (Tufts U.) Experiments 
on a autokinetic effect. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(1), 87-101.—Ss seated in a chair 
in the dark following instruction implying that move- 
ment would occur (though it did not) reported sig- 
nificantly more movement than did a control group 
given neutral instructions, The control group, re- 
tested with suggestion instructions, significantly in- 
creased its movement reports. Like the autokinetic 
effect, this perception di on markedly reduced 
visual cues and is susceptible to suggestion. Appara- 
tus was found to suggest possible perceptions. 
Suggestibility was not related to motion-sickness 
history—Author abstract. 

13496. Malone, Thomas B. (Fordham U.) Se- 
lected stimulus and observer variables in the 

tion of the Ames trapezoid illusion. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3706.—Abstract. 


13497. McGurk, Ethel La Noue. (U. California) 


Determinants of differental susceptibility to 
visual illusions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 


(12, Pt. 1), 7382-7383.—Abstract. 


13498, Scott, Thomas R., & Noland, J. H. (VA 
Hosp., Columbia, Տ. C.) Some stimulus dimen- 
sions of rotating spirals. Psychological Review, 
344-357—The perceptible motion of 
lines can be analyzed into 3 compo- 
nents: motion normal to the line, rotational motion, 
i General equations for these 3 
components have derived. Specific formulas 
for finding the 3 components for Archimedes, loga- 
rithmic, and hyperbolic spirals have been given in 
terms of distance from the center, speed of rotation, 
and the constants associated with these spirals. In 
addition, 3 “special” spirals have been derived which 
have, respectively, the properties that the normal, 
radial, and rotational motions are constant for all 
distances from the center of rotation greater than a 
minimum distance. Possible applications have been 
suggested. (23 ref,)—Journal abstract. 


13499. Smith, Olin W., & Smith, Patricia Cain. 
(Cornell Ս.) An illusion of slant in nature. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1108.— 
35 Ss, familiar with an avenue, judged its apparent 
slant (in degrees) from an adjacent hillside, The 
modal estimate indicated an illusion of approximately 
42°, range 29°-80°. The illusion is attributed to an 
interaction effect of cues for horizontal and vertical 
depths. No S reported being previously aware of the 
illusion. An associated illusion of vehicular speed 
on the avenue was reported.—Author abstract. 


13500. Taylor, M. M. (Defence Res. Med. Labs., 
Toronto, Canada) Non-additivity of perceived dis- 
tance with the Mueller-Lyer figure. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1964.—A Mueller- 
Lyer “Arrowhead” figure and an equal “Feathers” 
figure were identically subdivided. Short intervals 
within the “Arrowhead” were seen as longer than 
the corresponding intervals within the “Feathers,” 
while longer intervals showed the normal Mueller- 
Lyer effect. These results demonstrate that per- 
ceived distance does not have the additivity property, 
and that no simple (e.g., power law) functional rela- 
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tiomship cam be found between physical and perceived 
stances. —Aather abstract. 
13501. Wallace, G. K. Measurements of the 
Iüusion. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1265. 22(4), 407-412.— Measurements were made of 
the Zóllner Ilusion for 2 different intersect angles 
and for 3 different orientations in the fronto-parallel 
plane, vertical, oblique and horizontal Ճո inter- 
action between intersect angle and orientation was 
demonstrated.—G, Rubin-Rabson, 


Aftereffects 


13502. Anstis, S. M., & Gregory, Ք. L. (U. 
Cambridge) The after-effect of seen motion: The 
role of retinal stimulation and of eye movements. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(20), 173-174.—This experiment showed move- 
ment after-effects following presentation of moving 
stripes under various conditions of eve movement. 
Aftereffects only occur when the retinal image moves 
systematically across the retina, though movement 
may be observed when this is not the case. The 
aftereffects are due to specifically retinal stimulation, 
not to perception of movement per se—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13503. Knowles, John B., & Krasner, Leonard. 
(Stanford U.) Extraversion and duration of the 
Archimedes spiral aftereffect. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 997-1000. —2 studies are 
reported testing the relationship between reported 
duration of the Archimedes Spiral Aftereffect (SAE) 
and the interaction between the personality variables 

neuroticism and extraversion as measured by Ey- 
senck's MPI. In both studies SAE was related to 
an interaction between neuroticism and extraversion, 
but in opposite directions in each. Becatse of the 
different attitudes toward Ss' task in the 2 studies, 
it was concluded that the personality variables inter- 
acted with each other and with a 3rd variable, that 
of "task-motivation."—Jowrnal abstract. 

13504. Larsen, Suzanne S. (Boston U.) The 
Archimedes spiral aftereffect: A function of 
boundary velocity and frequency of stimulation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3112—Abstract. 

13505. Ludwig, Arnold M., & Levine, Jerome. 
(Mendota State Hosp., Madison, Wis.) Alterations 
in consciousness produced by hypnosis. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(2). 146-153. 
--70 post- addict“ patients served in a study aimed 
at investigating a number of subjective dimensions 
of the hypnotic state. The main tool was a modified 
form of the Linton-Langs Questionnaire. “From the 
results . . hypnosis can be statistically differentiated 
from the baseline condition along a number of dimen- 
sions, Item analyses of the modified Linton-Langs 
Questionnaire indicated that a large number of items 
differed in frequnecy between the 2 conditions. 
N. H. Pronto. 


13506. Morikawa, Yasuo. (Waseda Մ) Suc- 
cessive comparison of visual size: I. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 814.—Presenting 
2 circles S1 and S2 in the same position successively, 
it was found that the positive time error (PTE) de- 
creased gradually as duration of the pause increased. 
This supported the hypothesis derived from figural 
after effect (FAE) of Sl to S2. To examine 
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whether this PTE was altogether due to FAE of 
SI to S2, SI and S2 of the right and left sides re- 
spectively were presented. Consequently PTE was 
smaller than in the above case.—Journal abstract, 


13507. Müller, Kurt. (U. Frankfurt/Main, Ger- 
many) Die phiinomenale Dauer visueller Suk- 
onen. [The phenomenal! duration of visual 
successions. Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(1), 98-123.— 
nal duration as function of the stimulus situation was 
tested by varying the distances, durations, and inter- 
vals between stimuli, as well as the distribution of 
stimulus sequences in time, While the objective 
duration of each sequence was 5 sec., the resulting 
means varied between 3.43 and 6.81 sec. clearly 
dependent upon the stimulus situation. I/. J. Kop- 
pits. 

13508. Paul, Satinder Ք. (Mysore U., India) 
A note on sex differences in figural aftereffects, 
Psychological Studies, 1965, 10(2), 143-144--15 
males and 15 females, all naive as regards FAE, 
were tested for the measures in auditory, kinesthetic 
and visual FAE. Though all the differences between 
the means are not significant, the females have 
smaller sized FAE, and larger coefficient of variance. 
This shows a lower level of satiation in females, 
indicating differences in perception, learning, moti- 
vation and personality. The greater coefficient of 
variance points toward their unstable physiology.— 
U. Pareek. 


Reaction Tre 


13509. Adams, Martin R., & Dietze, Doris A. 
(VA Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) A comparison of the 
reaction times of stutterers and nonstutterers to 
items on a word association test. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1965, 8(2), 195-202.— Reaction 
times to words judged as neutral or as connoting joy, 
guilt, depression, fear, or aggression were measured 
in 30 male stutterers between 18 and 45 years of age 
and in a matched group of 30 normal speakers. Reac- 
tion time was utilized as the index of affective dis- 
turbance. Stutterers had significantly greater mean 
latency for all words, and especially for certain affect- 
connoting items, particularly those pertaining to guilt. 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


13510. Alluisi, Early. (U. Louisville) Inter- 
action of S-R compatibility and the rate of gain 
of information. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 1), 815-816.—4 school children of different 
ages and grades responded vocally at three levels of 
stimulus uncertainty (Hs) to visually presented Ara- 
bic numerals. S-R compatibility was greatest for the 
oldest child and least for the youngest. Reaction time 
(RT) was influenced by both Hs and S-R compati- 
bility; the effect of Hs on RT was greatest where 
S-R compatibility was lowest—Journal abstract. 


13511. Bevan. William; Hardesty, Donald L., 
& Avant, Lloyd L. (Kansas State U.) Response 
latency with constant and variable interval sched- 
ules. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 
969-972.—12 independent groups were used to exam- 
ine the relationship between response latency and 
regularity of signal occurrence. In each of 6 groups 
20 simple visual Signals were presented sequentially 
at one of 6 constant intervals, Interval durations 
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were 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, or 320 sec. For ech 
constant-interval group tested, there was also a 
variable-interval group with intervals of the same 
average duration. For al intervals except one (40 
sec.), the variable-interval groups had longer re- 
sponse latencies than the constant-interval groups, the 
difference in response latency between the constant- 
and variable-interval groups increasing as a function 
of the duration of the interval, up to intervals of 160 
sec. For both constant- and variable-interval groups, 
response latency varied directly with interval dura- 
tion. Journal abstract. 


13512. Bluhm, Philip M. (Florida State U.) 
Discrimination reaction time as a function օք 
incentive-related DRQ anxiety and task difficulty. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2609.—Abstract. 


13513. Břicháček, Մ., & Bureš, Z. Contribution 
to the problem of mental blocks. Ceskosloveská 
Psychologie, 1965, 9(3), 282-291.—An electrochrono- 
graph which can present optical stimuli, register 
graphically latencies and their frequency curve was 
used to present stimuli to 23 persons. Findings dis- 
agree with experiments of A. G. Bills (1931). There 
was no 2nd mode in frequency distribution, the num- 
ber օէ blocks showed no trend, but increased with 
increased difficulty of tasks, with increasing motiva- 
tion of Ss effecting speed of work; blocks tended to 
cummulate and not occur periodically.—H. Bruml. 


13514. Břicháček, V. Vliv zpétné informace na 
činnost člověka : I. cast: Vliv různých forem zpětné 
informace na jednoduchou motorickou reakci. 
[Influence of information feedback on human ac- 
tivity: I. Influence of various forms of information 
feedback on simple motor reaction.] Československá 
Psychologie, 1965, 9(3), 272-281.—24 Ss were ex- 
posed in 2 sessions to a stimulus (light ray) that 
was presented alternately with or without feedback. 
There were 4 kinds of feedback: full or partial 
optical feedback, full or partial verbal feedback. Ex- 
periment with feedback showed shorter latencies, 
experiments with partial or no feedback showed la- 
tencies of almost the same length.—H. Bruml. 


13515. Buchsbaum, Monte, & Callaway, Enoch. 
(Ս. California) Influences of respiratory cycle on 
simple reaction time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 961-966.—The effect of respira- 
tion on simple auditory reaction time was studied. 
In the 1st study, reaction times and respiratory phase 
data were collected during spontaneous breathing ; 
in Study 2, a warning light signaled S to hold his 
breath in either inspiration or expiration. Both ex- 
periments showed faster reaction times with expira- 
tion. This is contradictory to reaction time findings 
reported by other investigators who have studied 
effects of respiration—Journal abstract. 


13516. Cahoon, D. D. (VA Hosp, St, Cloud, 
Minn.) An easily constructed reaction time ap- 
Paratus. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 
Pt. 2), 1139-11402 methods of modifying a Stand- 
ard Electric stop clock to serve as a reaction time 
device have been described. In one method an easily 
constructed control box is used to interrupt the power 
source of the clock. This approach leads to a less 
accurate apparatus than one constructed by wiring 
the control box into the clutch control circuit of the 
timer, However, the latter modification is more 
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complicated and relatively permanent.—Journal ab- 
struct. 


13517 Costa, Louis D., Vaughan, Herbert Օ., & 
Gilden, Lloyd. (Albert Einstein Coll, Med.) Com- 
parison of electromyographic and microswitch 
measures of — reaction time. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 771-772.—The RTs 
of 3 Ss to clicks at 10, 30, and 90 db above their 
individually measured thresholds were obtained. It 
was concluded that use of a microswitch for signal- 
ling motor response introduces a significant delay in 
comparison with an electromyographic measure, 
Large reliable individual differences in amount of 
switch lag were found. Switch lag decreased slightly 
as intensity was incr Journal abstract, 


13518. Festinger, Leon, & Canon, Lance Kirk- 


patrick. (Stanford U.) Information about spatial 
location based on knowledge about efference. 


Psychological Review, 1965, 72(5), 373-384.—An 
experiment was designed to determine whether or 
not the human organism possessed "outflow" informa- 
tion derived from monitoring nerve impulses in motor 
pathways. The experiment focused on the extra- 
Ocular muscles since proprioceptive input to the cen- 
tral nervous system from these muscles is poor. The 
results show that in the absence of good propriocep- 
tive information, the presence or absence of "outflow" 
information makes a difference in accuracy of localiz- 
ing an object in space.—Journal abstract. 


13519 Friel, Charles M., & Derogatis, Leonard. 
(Catholic U. America) The effect of nonpatterned 
sensory deprivation on visual recognition thresh- 
olds. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 163-164.— 
A group of 18 college students underwent 50 min. 
of nonpatterned sensory deprivation after which they 
were asked to identify 4 letter nouns given them at 
various exposure times. It was found that this group 
could recognize significantly more words at a faster 
exposure time than could a similar group not exposed 
to deprivation. 1է was concluded that the period of 
deprivation worked to increase the perceptual acuity 
of the deprived group.—Journal abstract. 


13520. Geblewicz, Maria. Badania nad wply- 
wem sygnału ostrzegawczego i okresu przygoto- 
wawczego na czas reakcji prostej. [Studies of the 
influence of warning signal and preparatory period 
on the simple reaction time.] Przeglgd Psycholo- 
giczny, 1962, 5, 3-10.—Differences between succes- 
sive preparatory periods have a statistically signifi- 
cant influence on the reaction time. When differences 
are small and regular, reaction times are shorter, 
when they are greater and irregular, reaction times 
arelonger. Optimal length of the preparatory period 
depends on the size of differences between prepara- 
tory periods. 1է is from 1.0 to 1.5 sec. for small and 
regular differences and from 1.5 to 2.0 for greater 
ones, Independent of this last variable, the longest 
reaction times were obtained after preparatory peri- 
ods of 0.5 sec. In a series of measurements reaction 
times are shortest when the preceding preparatory 
periods are shorter than the last 1, and are longest 
when the preceding preparatory periods are longer 
than the last 1. (French summary) (33 ref.)— 
M. Choynowski. 


13521. Hardesty, Donald L. (Kansas State U.) 
Reaction time as a function of the temporal and 
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spatial of stimulation. Diswrtstion Ab- 
atractz, 1964, 25(6), 3702.—Abstract, 

13522. Leplat, J. Róle des intervalles 
entre signaux un travail de 
[The role of intervals among signals in an 
observation task.) Annee Psychologique, 1964, 64 
2), 353-374.—Mean reaction time is a function of 
E median value of the inter-signal interval raised 
to a power. Influence on reaction time of the interval 
before the signal is more important as the interval 
differs from previous ones. When appearance 
changes during the task, the S’s adaptation to the 
new series occurs with the 2nd signal and can be 
considered carly. Variability intra and inter Ss is 
marked, particularly in relation to the length of the 
intervals before signals.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

13523, Michalička, Miroslav. oo sua 
formace na rychlost 8 pohybové reakce 
ս déti ve «ծես od 7 do 16 let. [Influence of infor- 
mation feedback on simple movement reaction speed 
in children of 7-16 years of տօ.) Psychologické 
Stádie, 1964, 6, 57-92.—400 Ss (80 controls) per- 
formed a simple movement reaction and received 
visual and verbal feedback. Results were (1) In- 
formation feedback (visual control of reaction re- 
sults) was an important influence on the simple 
movement reaction of children. (2) The importance 
of information feedback changed with age; the im- 
portance of visual control of reaction results in- 
creased with age. (3) The time qualities were 
determined by age and sex.—H. Brumi. 

13524. Morin, Robert E., & Forrin, Bert. (Kent 


State U.) Inf -processing: Choice reac- 
tion times of first- and third- e students for 
two of associations, Child Development, 


types 
1965, 36(3), 713-720.—Investigates the effect of 


amount of prior ience upon the slope of the 
function ting ice reaction time (RT) to 
stimulus This aim was implemented by 


comparing the performance of Ist- and 3rd-grade 
students on a numeral-naming task with size of 
stimulus set varied. Although reaction latencies for 
Srd-grade students were significantly shorter than 
those for Ist-grade students, for neither group was an 
increase in the amount of information per numeral 
associated with an increase in choice RT. An ex- 
planation of the latter result in terms of the absence 
of response competition for numeral-numeral asso- 
ciations is examined.—Journal abstract. 

13325. Morin, Robert E, Konick, Andrew; 
Troxell, Nola, & McPherson, Sandra. (Kent State 
U.) ä and Dee time for i 
responses. Jow of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70(3), 309-314.—The relationship between 
stimulus information (1, 2, or 3 bits) and reaction 
time (RT) was investigated for 5 types of associa- 
tions all of which required naming responses to 
familiar stimuli (Exp. I—faces of fraternity broth- 
ers; Exp. II—line drawings of animals; Exp. III— 
colors; Exp. IV—geometric symbols; Exp. V—let- 
ters of the alphabet). Each of 54 Ss served in 3 
information conditions of 1 of the 5 experiments, 
The observed slope for letters, though reliable, was 
less than .01 sec/bit. In Exp. I-IV marked increases 
in RT accompanied changes in stimulus information, 
and all curves were negatively accelerated. The 
results indicate that a high degree of overlearning is 
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not sufficient to produce independence of RT and 
information measures. A response cone hy- 
pothesis is suggested to account for differences be- 
tween the results with letters and other stimuli,— 
Journal abstract, 


13526. Oléron, Pierre, & Nanpon, Hubert. Re- 
cherches sur la répétition orale de mots présentés 
auditivement. [Studies of the oral repetition of 
words presented auditively.] Annee Psychologique, 
1964, e, 397-410.— The influence of frequency 
in language and context on the speed of repeating 
auditory stimuli was observed among 16 adults. T; 
recordings show both factors positively influential 
reducing time of response.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


13527. Requin, Jean. (Faculté Sci. Marseille, 
France) Róle de la périodicité cardiaque dans la 
latence d'une réponse motrice simple. [Role of 
cardiac periodicity in the latency of a simple motor 
response.] Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 10(2), 155- 
163.—10 female Ss were used to test the hypothesis 
that the position of a motor response in the cardiac 
cycle is an important factor in the determination of 
its laten Positive results were obtained but with 
some indications of individual variations in efficiency 
of the cycle which have strong effects on latency. 
The interpretation of these findings dealt with reticu- 
lar inhibition elicited by the activity of the sino- 
carotid baroreceptors.—C. J. Adkins, 


13528. Shaffer, L. H. Choice reaction with 
variable S-R mapping. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 284-288—An experiment 
examined 2-choice reaction under fixed or variable 
mapping rules. Each display contained a signal, M, 
and a symbol representing a rule, I, that transformed 
it. In some conditions I and M came on in sequence. 
RT was always shorter under fixed than under varia- 
ble L. When I was variable, presenting I or M in 
advance led to shorter RT, the reduction being 
greater for I. There were independent transition 
effects for I and M from one trial to the next, being 
greater for I than for M: RT was shorter with repe- 
tition than with alternation under variable 1 and 
conversely under fixed I. RT was longer with 
contra- than with homolateral mapping under fixed 
I or if I was variable and given in advance, otherwise 
it was invariant with mapping—Journal abstract. 


13529. Skowrońska, Barbara. Bezpośredni i 
pośredni wpływ bodźców ubocznych na czas 
reakcji. [Direct and indirect influence of inci- 
dental stimuli on the reaction time.] Przegląd Psy- 
chologicsny, 1962, 5, 83-96.—The influence of inci- 
dental external stimuli can be either direct, on the 
following reaction, or indirect, on later reactions. 
After the introduction of the incidental stimulus the 
reaction time becomes at first longer, but later this 
effect for the following reaction diminishes and the 
shortening of reaction time may be observed, while 
indirect effect on later reaction times subsists in a 


series of further experiments. (Russian summa: 
—M. Choynowski, : E 


13530. Taylor, D. H. (Ս. Reading, England) 
Latency models for reaction time distributions. 
Psychometrika, 1965, 30(2), 157-163.—Presents an 
adaptation օք the method of moments for comparing 
observed and theoretical distributions of reaction 
time. By using cumulants in place օք moments, con- 
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siderable simplification of the treatment of convoluted 
distributions is obtained, particularly if one of the 
components is normally distributed. Stochastic la- 
tency models are often poorly fitted by reaction time 
data. This may be because a simple latency distri- 
bution is convoluted with a normal or high-order 
amma distribution. The comparison method de- 
scribed will assist investigation of this and other 
interpretations of reaction time distributions. (19 
ref.) — ournal. abstract. 
Vision 

13531. Avant, Lloyd Ն. (Kansas State U.) Vi- 
sion in the Ganzfeld. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 
64(4), 246-258.—A summary of the evidence on 
exposure to structureless visual fields is presented. 
The data show the experience of such fields to be 
characterized by reports of: immersion in a "sea of 
light" which separates into figure and ground as 
brightness is increased, chromatic adaptation in col- 
ored fields, loss of efficiency in detecting the presence 
and movement of inhomogeneities introduced into the 
field, disorientation of the O, an increased and fluc- 
tuating state of accommodation, and the occasional 
joint occurrence of an apparent cessation of function 
of the visual mechanism and increased alpha activity 
in the brain. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


13532. Benson, William M.  (U. Texas) A 
quantitative study of simultaneous hue contrast. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4263.—4bstract. 


13533. Butler, J. (Ս. Exeter) Visual discrimi- 
nation of shape by humans: II. Matrix figures and 
minimal area changes. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 163-168.—2 
experiments are described in which an attempt was 
made systematically to vary 2 dimensional shapes ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged design. In the Ist, Ss 
were presented tachistoscopically with pairs of "re- 
flexive matrix figures" whose members were either 
horizontally or vertically oriented; and it was found 
that reaction times to horizontal pairs were faster 
than to vertical ones, a result that is in keeping with 
previous findings. In the 2nd experiment 2 ensembles 
were devised that were alike in every respect save 
that 1 group was extended or reduced vertically while 
the other varied horizontally. Performance was bet- 
ter on the vertically orientated ensemble. These find- 
ings are briefly related to former studies and the 
pre-eminence of vertical symmetry is underlined.— 
Journal abstract. 


13534. Corbascio, Anna M. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Factors determining size transposition 
in young children. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 
25(7), 4265.— Abstract. 

13535. Crovitz, Herbert F., & Schiffman, H. 
Richard. (VA Hosp, Durham, N. C.) Visual 
field and the letter span. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 218-223.—3 experiments 
tested the relations between monocular or binocular 
viewing, visual-field placement of stimuli, and inter- 
letter spacing in the distribution of errors over letter 
Positions in the letter span. Exposure time was 100 
msec. The most important variable in accuracy 
within the letter span was found to be the relative 
location of a letter within the 8-letter line. Errors 
Were fewest for the leftmost letter in the line regard- 
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less of variations in absolute retinal locus. These 
data imply that experiments on the letter span might 
better be conceptualized as “memory” studies than as 
“perception” studies.—Journal abstract. 


13536, Crumley, Lloyd Morris. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The effect of flash rate and duty cycle 
on the detectability of an intermittent light. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6777.—Abstract. 


13537. Dennis, J. P. (Coll. Technology, Ports- 
mouth, England) Some effects of vibration upon 
visual ormance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(4), 245-252.—Experiments have been car- 
ried out in which the effects upon visual performance 
of whole-body vibration have been compared with 
the effects of vibrating the visual object itself. At 
6 cps, using similar angular displacements, vibration 
of the visual object was found to result in higher 
impairment of vision than vibration of the human 
subject. At 14, 19, and 27 cps the converse was found 
to be the case; results which support previous theo- 
ries of resonance of eyeball or facial tissue to account 
for the sensitivity of visual performance to whole- 
body vibration at these higher frequencies.—Journal 
abstract. 


13538. Dornié, S., & Střízenec, M. Vplyv počtu 
uniformnych optickych signdlov na presnost bez- 
prostrednej lokalizácie. [Influence of number of 
uniform optical signals on the accuracy of the direct 
localization.] Psychologické Štúdie, 1964, 6, 141- 
152—Apparatus used was an oblong panel with 96 
lights from which combinations of 2, 3, or 4 were 
exposed to 3 different experimental groups. Ss had 
to indicate the position of all signals after a short 
exposure. (1 group 0.5 sec. for all combinations, 
2 group 0.5 sec. with 0.75 intervals, 2 group gradua- 
tion from 0.5 to 2 sec.) Results: span of immediate 
memory was very limited, number of stimuli influ- 
enced accuracy of direct successive localizations, the 
graduated simultaneous exposure seemed most ad- 
vantageous.—H. Bruml. 


13539. Drever, James, & Bower, T. G. R. Adap- 
tation, satiation and habituation: A taxonomic 
study. Acta Psychologica, 1964, 22(3), 202-217.— 
For satiation, 2 basic approaches can be distinguished : 
contour detection as primary, field processes as pri- 
mary. To account for satiation effects requires 2 as- 
sumptions: that centration has a neural equivalent 
and that figure and ground qualities are mediated by 
opponent-processes in the same neural population. 
Adaptation is a shift in psychophysical correspond- 
ence between 2 dimensions. More work is required 
to reconcile the data with those of Held on the rela- 
tionship between adaptation and visuo-motor recom- 
bination.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


13540. Erdmann, Ք. L., Clauer, C. K., & Neal, 
A. S. (IBM, San Jose, Calif.) Preliminary com- 
parisons of positive and negative images in a learn- 
ing task. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 45- 
46.—Preliminary report of a pilot study of viewing 
condiitons associated with a learning task on a rear- 
projection device. For the experimental conditions, 
the results indicate: Ss showed a significant prefer- 
ence for positive images under low ambient illumina- 
tion and for negative images under high ambient 
illumination; significantly fewer errors occurred 
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uder these iewing conditions; time 
scores were of ity, but p 
longer with high ambient i inations; Ss selected 


relatively high contrast under all viewing conditions ; 
when permitted to choose, Ss generally selected low 
ambient illumination; and Ss rarely altered or ex- 
with the viewing conditions.—Author 


(Civil Aeromed. Res. 
Size cues and the 


eeng | pus Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(3), 289-293.— The adjacency prin- 


other cards, In agreement with the adjacency prin- 
ciple it was found that the size cue between adjacent 
cards was more effective than the size cue between 
displaced cards in the determination of perceived rela- 
tive depth.—Journal abstract. 


13542. Grindley, G. C., & Townsend, Valerie. 


(Cambridge U.) Binocular masking induced by a 
object. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psych 965, 17(2), 97-109.—Movement in a 


ogy, 1 

part of Հ. of 2 binocular fields can, under some 
conditions, produce temporary obliteration of the cor- 
responding part of the other field. This paper is a 
mainly qualitative study of this rather surprising phe- 
nomenon. The effect is found to increase from the 
fovea to the periphery, to be greatest at a velocity of 
about 20° visual sec, and to vary with the 
orientation of the fixation point in the visual field. 
Some further lines of research designed to elucidate 
the relation of the effect described here to certain 
other visual phenomena are suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

13543. Haines, Richard F. (Michigan State U.) 
A study of retinal intensity gradients. Disseriation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5398-5399.— Abstract. 

13544. Heckenmueller, Edward G., & Dember, 
William N. (U. Cincinnati) A forced-choice in- 
dicator for use with Werner's disc-ring pattern in 
studies of backward masking. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(4), 167-168.—A forced-choice method 
is described for use in backward-masking studies with 
Werner’s disc-ring pattern. The efficacy of the 
method is verified in data from 4 Os. An interesting 
interactive effect on detection is reported between 
disc-duration and brightness. Journal abstract. 

13545. Hunt, Stacy R. (Syracuse U.) Effects 
of binocular discrepancies on stereo ic dis- 
crimination. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, 
Pt. 1), 7392.—Abstract. 


13546. Leibowitz, Herschel W. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Visual perception. NYC: MacMillan 
Co., 1965. xii, 177 p. $1.95(paper)—Part I Inquiry 
and Argument, consists of 8 chapters: I. Adaptation 
of the Perceptual World, II. Innate Aspects of Per- 
ception, III. The Learning Process in Perception, IV. 
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Perceptual Selectivity, V. Motivation and its Role 
in Perception, VI. Illusions: The Fallability of Per- 
Կրող VIL Perception in Modern Uer — 
ՄԱԼ Perception and the Nervous System. Part 

contains reprints of classical papers by E. G. — 
Zeigler and Leibowitz, Held and Schlank, Leuba 

Lucas, Wittreich, Rock and Kaufman, Տ. S. Stevens, 


von Holst. Profusely illustrated with tables, graphs, 
drawings and photographs. (77 item bibliogr.)—M. 
Լ. Simmel. 


13547. Lewis, Mark F. (Columbia U.) Magni- 
tude estimation and reaction time as functions of 
flash luminance and duration in the fovea. Dir- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3705, —Abstract. 


13548. Lohmann, A. W., & Paris, D. P. (IBM, ` 


San Jose, Calif.) Space-variant image formation, 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1965, ՏՏ 
8), 1007-1013.— The application of optical transfer 
theory to the process of image formation requires that 
image-forming system be linear and space invariant. 
In a space-invariant system, the point image retains 
its shape while the point source explores the object 
plane. The purpose of this paper is to investigate 
image-forming systems which are linear but space 
variant Such systems may exceed performance 
limitations which are inherent in linear space-in- 
variant systems. A method for experimentally de- 
termining space variance is devised. The degree of 
space invariance is defined and evaluated for several 
examples of space-variant systems.—Journal abstract. 
13549, Schnall, Melvyn. (Clark U.) Spatio- 
temporal integration in progressively i 
visual patterns: A developmental study. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4809—4810.— Abstract. 

13550. Sekuler, Robert W. (Brown U.) Spatial 
and temporal determinants of visual ba 
masking. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4835. 
—Abstract. 

13551. Šípoš, Ivan. Závislost priestorovej zrako- 
vej diskriminácie od množstva informácie v pod- 
nete. [Dependence of visual space discrimination on 
the amount of information in stimulus.] Studia 
Psychologica, 1965, 7(1), 20-39.—The Landolt ring 
(in 4 series of 20 stimuli each) was projected tachis- 
toscopically for 12 Ss. There was a significant in- 
crease of 3 information in individual series. 
—1H. Drum, 


13552. Soudková, M., & Uherik, A. Diskrimina- 
čné učenie vo vizuálnej oblasti: II. Koznogal- 


vanická reaktivita pri jednodimenzionalných pod- 
netoch. [Discrimination learning on the field of 
vision: II. Galvanic skin reactivity with one dimen- 
sional stimuli.] Psychologické Štúdie, 1963, No. 5, 
55-70.—3 sets of 8 Ss (adults, 17-, and 9-yr.-olds) 
were divided into 2 groups and were shown stimuli 
with or without correction. Influence of correction, 


age, individual differences, and stimuli categories 


were evaluated. Increased activity of the vegetative 
nervous system is inevitable for learning discrimina- 
tive tasks. This activity changes the functional state 
of nerve structures which take part in analytical and 
synthetical activities of the discrimination situation. 
H. Bruml. 


13553. Tatian, Berge. (Itek Corp., Lexington, 
Mass.) Method for obtaining the e func- 
tion from the edge response function. Journal of 
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the Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(8), 1014- 
1019.—The transfer function is expressed as a tri- 
gonometric series whose coefficients are proportional 
to the sampled values of the edge response function. 
The series may be modified by means of added terms 
to take into account the known asymptotic behavior 
of the edge response function, Numerical results are 
given for pure defocusing.—Journal abstract. 

13554. Thompson, John ԷԼ. (Ս. Illinois) What 
happens to the stimulus in backward masking? 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4836.—Abstract. 

13555. Thompson, Robert. (Louisiana State U.) 
Centrencephalic theory and interhemispheric trans- 
fer of visual habits. Psychological Review, 1965, 
72(5), 385-398.—Recent anatomical and psycholog- 
ical data suggest that visual pattern-discrimination 
habits are mediated by a direct occipito-mesencephalic 
tract, while a simple brightness-discrimination habit 
is mediated by an occipito-pretecto-tegmental path- 
way. Both of these projections are homolateral, By 
assuming that the memory trace develops at the 
terminal endings of the occipito-fugal pathway sub- 
serving the learned response, it is possible to explain 
the presence or absence of interocular transfer in 
split-brain animals. This scheme represents an ex- 
tension of Penfield's centrencephalic theory and a 
defense for the possible existence of a subcortically 
induced memory trace. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13556. Watkins, William H., & Feehrer, Carl E. 
Acoustic facilitation of visual detection. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 332-333.— 
11 Os were required to judge which of 4 temporal 
intervals contained a visual signal, in an experiment 
involving a total of 10,900 trials. Under some condi- 
tions, potentially useful time information was con- 
veyed by accompanying sound stimulation, while it 
was lacking under others. Highest detectability of 
the signal was associated with an acoustic condition 
having white noise bursts coincident with each ob- 
servation interval. Those detection scores Were sig- 
nificantly superior to a “reciprocal” condition having 
the identical amount of acoustic time-specification in- 
formation. Detection was poorest under continuous 
noise and silence, which were not discernably differ- 
ent in their effects. Simple time cueing was inferred 
not to provide an adequate explanation for the results. 
—Journal abstract. 


13557. Wyke, Maria, & Chorover, Stephan L. 
(National Hosp., Maida Vale, London) Comparison 
of spatial discrimination in the temporal and ոճ 
sectors of the monocular visual field. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1037-1045.—A 
Study comparing monocular visual spatial discrimina- 
tion in temporal and nasal half-fields was undertaken 
with the Tuebinger perimeter of Harms (1960). 20 
normal male college students performed a series of 
Spatial visual discriminations in which *standard 
and "comparison" stimuli were successively presented 
at varying distances from a fixation point along the 
mid-horizontal meridian. The results show that un- 
der conditions of relatively prolonged presentation of 
the test stimuli (1.0 sec.) monocular visual dis- 
criminations of this type are performed better with 
the left eye than with the right. The superiority of 
the left eye was maintained irrespective of whether 
nasal or temporal half-fields were tested. Further- 
More, for a given eye, there was no significant dif- 
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ference in the performance of nasal and temporal 
hali-nelds.— our nal abstract. 


Color Vision 
13558. Delahanty, Everett J. (Fordham Ս.) 
Color naming օք liminal monochromatic flashes 
presented foveally. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(6), 3698.— Abstract, 


13559. Fitzpatrick, Gladys E. (Fordham U.) 
An investigation of the role of macular pigmenta- 
tion in spectral sensitivity to the short wave- 
lengths. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3700. 
Abstract. 

13560. Harrington, Thomas L (U. Oregon) 
Adaptation of humans to colored split-field glasses. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 71-72.—"'Split- 
field" glasses, consisting of a red filter before the left 
half-field of each eye and a green filter before the 
right half-field, were worn by three observers. The 
colors in the glasses did not seem to diminish in 
saturation as Kohler (1951) has reported, even after 
as long as 146 days. A very small change in per- 
ceivéd color could be noticed as the was moved 
back and forth from right to left without the glasses 
on, but this may have an explanation at the ocular 
level.—Journal abstract. 


13561. Keston, Robert. Temporal chromatic in- 
duction: The interaction of two successive pulses 
measured by subjective estimates. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1965, 78(2), 264-270.—2 experi- 
ments were conducted, 5 Os in each. Exp, 1 utilized 
the interaction of 2 successive flashes of equal lu- 
minance and duration for finding the pulse-duration 
and luminance of paired flashes. Exp. 2 introduced 
a dark interval between flashes. In Exp. 1, the Ist 
flash alone was yellowish-red, and the 2nd near- 
white. As paired pulse-durations were lengthened, 
reds became more desaturated, then became white, 
and finally blue-green. In Exp. 2, the variation of 
the dark interval caused a transition in perceived 
color much like Exp. 1, but the interaction between 
dark interval and pulse duration was specified.—O. 1. 
Jacobsen. 

13562. Luria, S. M, & Weissman, Seymour. 
(USN Submarine Med. Cent., Groton, Conn.) Ef- 
fect of stimulus duration on the perception of 
red-green and yellow-blue mixtures, Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(9), 1068- 
1072.—Thresholds for the perception of red and 
green or for blue and yellow, presented in 2-color 
mixtures, were measured at exposure durations of 
20, 50, 100, and 300 msec at the fovea and 6° above 
the fovea, at a constant luminance of 0.12 ft-L. 
Median foveal thresholds for red and green were 
constant from 300-50 msec and decreased slightly at 
20 msec; at 65, sensitivity to both red and green de- 
clined with decreasing exposure time. Median thresh- 
olds for blue deteriorated as exposure time decreased 
from 300-100 msec, but improved with further reduc- 
tions in stimulus duration. The medina yellow 
thresholds declined as exposure time was reduced 
below 100 msec. The results are compared with 
previous data obtained as a function of retinal posi- 
tion and luminance and with similar thresholds meas- 
ured under conditions of constant brightness. The 
results are also discussed in relation to various esti- 
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mates el the "risetieses" of different colors —Jowrnal 
Celeste. (oa Coll.) 
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the human 
Science, 1965, 149( Whole No. 3688) 
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vinen, J., & Lian we of 0 E 
» (University sinki, 
— Color ts with modern sources 
of illumination. Annales Academiae Scientiarum 


Fennicae, 1964, Ser. B., 134(2), 3-89.—A series of 
classical experiments on the pe: ion of color were 
repeated to study the effect of fluorescent light as 
compared with — zc? In the 1st experi- 
ment color contrasts were studied with a color mixer 
observed through a tachistoscope with a visual angle 
of 2*. In general the contrast effect of a blue sur- 
rounding was greater under fluorescent light, while 
contrast effect of a red surrounding was greater 
incandescent light. In the second experiment 
1 were found to be changed under 

light so that most colors, but especially 
yellow is perceived farther towards the periphery. 


17 


under different conditions was studied 

asking subjects to judge which of two colors a 

ird was closest to. is method allows calculation 
of scale values and category limits. No significant 
differences in scale values or agreement between 


depth i 

d having 15 subjects move one colored sur- 
il it was judged to be at a distance equal to 
of a fixed surface with a different color. In all 
1800 observations were made. The results are re- 

ported in several tables.—S. G. Vandenberg. 
d , Lawrence. (California State 
Coll.) Modification of induced-hue responses by 
forced ing. Journal of the Optical 


light, viewed as test patches in a surround of the same 
two lights. Systematic forcing of the matches, during 
practice trials, produced modifications of the matching 
responses on test trials. Forcing consisted of restrict- 
ing the Munsell hue ranges from among which the 
matches were made, but forcing was not extreme; it 
represented an abstract version of the responses of 
previous subjects to a similar set of stimuli. Six 
forced-match and six control subjects made 2592 
matches, 864 from the critical pre- and post-forcing 
trials. In the forced-match group a strong blue or 
purple-blue component was added to nearly all hues. 
In each group, Munsell-value responses reflected the 
relative luminances of the stimuli, but tended to de- 
crease slightly as a function of practice. Munsell- 
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chroma responses were bimodally di and 
showed little change from early to late trials. Be- 
cause of the experimental design, the hue shifts in the 
forced-match group are regarded as learning phe- 
nomena.—Journal abstract. 


Visual Sensitivity 


13566. Barlow, H. 8. (Ս. California, թաց 
Visual resolution and the diffraction limit. 
ence, 1965, 149( Whole No. 3683), 553-555,—Move- 
ment of a grating behind a fixed aperture can be 
detected by Հաշ. ՏՏ when the grating is well 
the diffraction limit of the pupil and below acuity 
measured with stationary gratings. With movement 
one sees a flicker or ripple at the edges, and it is 
argued that these edge effects lead to spurious esti- 
mates of optical resolution in insects and man— 


Journal abstract. 

Aes Ma obe. Ms = 
physiologie Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France 
Quelques problémes posés par l'étude du pie 
noméne de métacontraste visuel. [Some pr 
posed by the study of the phenomenon of visual meta- 
contrast] Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 10(2), 147- 
154.—4 trained Ss made brightness judgments of 
2 visual stimuli, a ring with a diameter of 1° and a 
disc of the same size as the interior of the ring, with 
stimulus intensity constant and time of stimulation 
variable. Factors related to the interaction of the 
stimuli were noted. Curves for individual Ss showed 
both similarities in form and important differences.— 
C. J. Adkins. 

13568. Mackworth, Norman H. (Harvard U.) 
Visual noise causes tunnel vision. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(2), 67-68.—Ss had quickly to detect 
similarities between 2 uppercase letters presented 
peripherally and one other central letter falling on 
the fovea. These 3 characters were so legible that 
this task was very easy when the 3 letters were flashed 
on by themselves. But the addition of extra letters to 
this display seriously impaired performance. 
periphery of the retina could no longer accurately 
detect at a glance whether items were similar. 
Foveal performance was also affected to some extent 
by extra items in the periphery of the retina.—Journal 
abstract. 

13569. O’Halloran, William J. (Fordham Ս.) 
Homogeneity of foveal thresholds as a function օք 
wavele field size, and stimulus position. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3707.—Abstract. 

13570. Schober, H. A. W., & Hilz, R. (U. 
Munich, Germany) Contrast sensitivity of the hu- 
man eye for square-wave gratings. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(9), 1086-1091. 
—The contrast threshold for perception of square- 
wave gratings as depending on spatial frequency is 
measured for varying distances, adaptation and ex- 
ԲԱԿ time. The luminance varied between 1.4 and 

10 cd/m?; target distances were 1, 3.1, and 7 m. 
Exposure times ranged 1.5 msec-1 sec and unlimited. 
A distinct minimum threshold contrast is observed for 
a definite spatial frequency, which depends on the 
viewing distance and luminance. A decrease in ex- 
posure time causes a less significant minimum. Ex- 
posure times 40-1.5 msec do not alter the curve 
decisively. With exposure times less than 2 msec and 
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spatial frequencies somewhat above 0.02 lines/min of 
are the optical transfer function of the eye can be 
measured by determination of thresholds.—Journal 
abstract. 

13571. Šípoš, Ivan. K problému zrakovej ost- 
rosti a metó dam jej merania. [On problem of 
visual acuity and methods of its measurement.] 
Psychologické Štúdie, 1963, No. 5, 71-88.—Analysis 
of theoretical starting points of inquiry into visual 
acuity, physical, physiological and psychological con- 
ditions influencing it. Critical evaluation of eye 
chart.—H. Bruml. 

13572. Šípoš, Ivan. Výskum vplyvu tvaru opto- 
typu na ostrost zraku metódou konštantných 
podnetov. [Research into the influence of the shape 
of the eye chart on visual acuity by method of con- 
stant stimuli.] Psychologické Štúdie, 1964, 6, 57-73. 
—A new eye-chart, a target, was a modification of 
Landolt ring. This modified target was experimen- 
tally compared with the old Landolt ring. Monocular 
(5 Ss) and binocular (12 Ss) thresholds were com- 
puted from 100 presentations. (5 constant stimuli on 
each target presented 20 times.) The monocular and 
binocular thresholds were significantly higher on the 
new target. It limited undesirable cues and helped 
to test pure function of visal acuity.—H. Bruml. 

13573. Thurmond, John B. (Emory U.) A 
study of the effects of amphetamine and broad- 
band noise on the Macaca mulatta's absolute 
visual threshold. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5411-5412.— Abstract. 


13574. Weissman, Seymour, & Freeburne, C. M. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Relationship between 
static and dynamic visual acuity. Jourmal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 141-146.—Re- 
search in the area of dynamic visual acuity (DVA) 
has pointed out a controversy as to the nature of the 
relationship between DVA and static acuity. This 
study tried to answer the following questions: (a) Is 
there a relationship between static acuity and DVA 
atany speed? (b) If there are relationships at dif- 
ferent speeds, are they different kinds of relation- 
ships? 30 women, college students, were given 6 
speed (20, 60, 90, 120, 150, and 180" /sec) and 1 static 
measure of acuity. Thresholds for the first 4 speeds 
were found to show a significant linear relationship 
with the static acuity thresholds. The relationship 
disappeared at the 2 highest speed thresholds.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Eye Movements 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


13575. McBurney, Donald H. (Brown U.) A 
psychophysical study of gustatory adaptation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4833.— Abstract. 


13576. Valseschini, Silvio, & Cozzarini, Mario. 
Ascuni problemi psicofisiologici inerenti alle allu- 
cinazioni olfattive. [Some psychophysiological prob- 
lems inherent to the deception of the olfactory sense. 
Minerva Medicopsicologica, 1964, 5(2), 70-76.—The 
sensation of smell tends to localize in the structure 
of the central encephalitic zone and in the area of the 
nose. Sensations of smell are due to the structures 
that are found there, The neurological and psycho- 
logical clinics have shown that some imperfections 
in the encephalitic structure are accompanied by 
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disturbances of emotions and hallucinations. It is 
hypothesized that hallucinations of smell may be 
caused by abnormal stimulations due to the en- 
cephalitic structure. It may be possible through fur- 
ther investigation to explain the pathology that enters 
in action with the a rance of hallucinations of 
smell. (47 ref.)—S. F. Cordell, 


Somestuesis & Kinestuesis 


13577. Brown, R. L., Galloway, W. D., & San 
Giuliano, R. A. (USA Infantry Human Res. Unit, 
Ft. Benning, Ga.) Effects o time-sharing and 
body positional demands on cutaneous informa- 
tion ք . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1021-1026.--12 Ss were asked to in- 

ret a series of coded clectrocutaneous pulses 
while engaged in a visual discrimination task of vary- 
ing complexity, All Ss performed both tasks in each 
of 4 body positions (standing, sitting, kneeling, and 
prone). Ss were asked to indicate on each trial 
which 1 of 4 electrode locations was stimulated and 
whether duration of stimulation was .6 or 1.6 sec, A 
constant intensity of 1.5 v at 60 cps was employed. 
Three levels of complexity (no visual stimuli, 4 x 4 
metric figures, and 8X 8 metric figures) were em- 
ployed in the visual task. In the cutaneous task, 
analysis of information transmitted (I), location 
errors, duration errors, and total errors indicate that 
time-sharing demand significantly impaired perform- 
ance, whereas variation in body position had negligi- 
ble effect. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

13578. Cameron, Paul, & Wertheimer, Michael. 
(U. Colorado) Kinesthetic aftereffects are in the 
hands, not in phenomenal space. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1131-1132.—Kines- 
thetic figural aftereffects (KFAE) were measured 
in 44 Ss to determine whether satiation occurs in the 
the hands or in phenomenal 3-dimensional space. 
KFAE of equal sign and magnitude occurred in the 
hands handling the satiation objects whether the 
arms were crossed or uncrossed during the satiation 
period. Therefore the satiation effect is in the hands, 
not in phenomenal space.—Journal abstract, 


13579, Churchill, A. V. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Quantitative tactual-kinesthetic 
judgment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 
Pt. 2), 1147-1148.— The results of a previous experi- 
ment showed that a bilateral kinesthetic difference did 
not obtain when tactual-kinesthetic judgments were 
made with the left and right hands. The present ex- 
periment was designed to eliminate the possible 
contribution of visual and kinesthetic figural aíter- 
effects to the directional bias of errors, Results indi- 
cate that performance was equivalent with the left 
and right hands.—Journal abstract. 


13580. Collins, W. E. (FAA, Oklahoma City) 
Adaptation to vestibular disorientation: 1. Ver- 
tigo and nystagmus following repeated clinical 
stimulation. FAA Civil Aeromedical Research In- 
stitute Rep. No. 65-18, 15 p.—40 unilateral caloriza- 
tions were given as habituation stimuli to each of 20 
Ss; 10 Ss were stimulated in total darkness and 10 
others were in illumination attempting to suppress 
ocular nystagmus by means of visual fixation. Pre- 
and post-tests were always in darkness and alertness 
was maintained by assigned tasks. Ocular nystagmus 
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test figures consisting of lincar 
for possible use on linotype 
variables were size of stimulus 
, and the ity, configu- 
ion of the Ll Tisdale 
stimuli passively and their RT and 
identi Ա were recorded. Results 
showed — n) stimuli occupying an area of 64 mm 
were ective; (b) the most effective identifica- 
number oí elements and the orien- 
the stimuli; (c) 1- and 2-element stimuli 
to identify than more complex ones; 
R. asymptoted after 4 days oí 
testing (1 hr cach day); (e) recognition of stimulus 
ion took about 1⁄2 of RT, while recognition 
of stimulus orientation took 34 of the time; (í) the 
number of trials sufficient to identify most test figures 
was not sufficient for the Braille letters —L. Zusne. 
13582. Guedry, Fred E, Jr. Habituation to 
vestibular stimulation in man: Transfer 
and retention of effects from twelve days of 
rotation at 10 RPM. USN SAM NASA jt. Res. 
Et 1965, No. 109, Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 
1, NASA Order No. ac 29 ta un 3 experimental 
runs 9 men rotated at 10 RPM for 12 days. 8 con- 
trol Ss were tested at intervals. Rotating 
chair tests conducted and aíter the 12-day 
= Ee bad e pm subjective 
ects produced i ac- 
customed direction 
ished markedly. In the 
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reactions which would facilitate - 
Sons during CW wi ի reac 
during CCW rotation. 2 days after the run re- 


as compared with initial levels of response; com- 
a ly dissipated. Some 

present 3 wk. after the 
run, but tests after 3 mo. revealed considerable recov- 
ery toward initial response levels. Reactions to 
passive whole-body acceleration were not 
gu altered by the run. (29 ref.) —USN SAM 


13583. Reinehr, Robert C. (Ս. Texas) The 
relation between score on the stimulus variation 
scale and autokinetic movement.  Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(4), 169-170.—Score on a self- 
report inventory designed to measure the amount of 
stimulation seeking activity characteristically en- 
gaged in by adults (SVS) was related to perform- 
ance in the autokinetic situation. A significant posi- 
tive relationship between SVS score and amount of 
perceived movement was found when a simple linear 
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measure was treated as the dependent variable, When 
Voth's MI was treated as the dependent variable 
results were in the hypothesized direction but failed 

of signiicance.—J/owrnal abstract, 
13584, Smalheiser, Lawrence. (U. Miami) Per- 
of introverts and extra- 


behavior 
verts. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), S410, 


—Abstract, 

13585, Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U.) The 
effect of number of pulses on vibrotactile thresh- 
olds. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 73-74— 


Absolute thresholds for vibration were determined 
as a function of pulse number and contactor area on 
human glabrous skin, The results indicate that if a 
sufficiently large contactor is used, the skin summates 
the energy over pulse number and over the contactor 
area, results also support the hypothesis that 
cutaneous tissue may contain more than one type of 
mechanoreceptor. Journal abstract. 


13586. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse Ս.) Vi- 
brotactile threshold and pulse polarity. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3040, 171-172.—Vibrotactile 
—— le * = were determined 
or short and for two directions 
of skin displacement. Positive and negative going 
pulses showed no threshold differences. No thresh- 
old difference was obtained when movement into the 
skin was compared to outward movement of the con- 
tactor. The threshold appears to be independent of 
the direction of displacement. Journal abstract. 


13587, Vidulich, Robert N., & Stabene, Fred P. 
(Louisiana State Ս.) Source certainty as a varia- 
ble in conf behavior. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 323-330.—In an auto- 
kinetic direction-judgment situation, 30-trial base- 
lines were individually established for 30 male and 
«Հերա ա» t Z2 On si hp each e re- 

owing opposite-to-S judgments of an 
equal-status confederate, in 1 of 4 experimental con- 
ditions combining high or low verbalized source 
assurance and immediate or delayed (3-sec.) re- 
Lp 2 10-S control groups with a nonrespondi 

, or no C, also were used. Data analyses for 
response measures indicated that expressed source 
assurance is, and degree of source message latency 
is not, related to autokinetic conformity. Sex differ- 
ences and the differential behavior of experimental 
and control groups were discussed—Author abstract. 


13588. Wallach, Hans, & Kravitz, Jerome H. 
(Swarthmore Coll.) Rapid adaptation in the con- 
stancy of visual direction with active and passive 
rotation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 165- 
166.—Very rapid adaptation in the constancy of 
visual direction was obtained with an arrangement 
yielding displacements of the visual field during head 
movements by continuous exposure to the specific 
conditions that presumably cause the adaptation. 
Adaptation was obtained also when, in place of active 
head movements, S was turned back and forth on a 
rotating chair.—Journal abstract. 

13589. Włodarski, Ziemowit. Zależność między 
progiem różnicy a trwałością śladów pamięciowych 
Gan kinestetycznych. [Relation between differ- 
ence threshold and permanence of memory traces of 
kinesthetic Sensations. Prezglad Psychologiceny, 
1962, 5, 41-51—There is a significant correlation be- 
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tween kinesthetic difference threshold and 
of memory traces of kinesthetic sensations. (Russian 
summary )—M. Choynowski. 

13590. Wyke, Maria. Comparative analysis of 
proprioception in left and right arms. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 
149-157.—Using the “kinaesthetic memory for the 
target” technique, differences in the accuracy of 
pointing to a target with the right and left arms are 
analysed. The effect of rotation of the head to left 
and right upon this process is also studied. With 
the head normally orientated, it was found that 
pointing with the right arm 15 significantly better 
than with the left. Accuracy of pointing is greater 
with the target directly in front of the body than 
when it lies to either left or right side. When the 
head is rotated, the direction of the pointing error 
is inversely related to the direction of rotation. The 
study suggests that the precision of control over arm 
(in the absence of vision) is related to the varying 
ability of individual Ss to correlate limb movements 
with the prevailing orientation of the body, especially 
of the head and neck. This is additional to the 
influences of genetically-determined handedness and 
A the sensory input from the moving limb.—Journal 
abstract. 


HEARING 


13591. Babkoff, Harvey. (Columbia U.) The 
effect of background noise on the dichotic tem- 
poral interval required for the detection of the 
lag click. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3694. 
—Abstract. 

13502. Birdsall, T. G. & Roberts, Richard A. 
(U. Michigan) Theory of signal detectability : 
Deferred-decision theory. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1965, 37(6), 1064-1074.—The 
theory of signal detectability is extended to include 
observation-decision procedures in which the avail- 
able observation time is bounded. The special case 
of a simple signal hypothesis with stationary normal 
Observation statistics is worked in detail. (“Signal 
known exactly in added white Gaussian noise” is an 
example of such a case.) The optimization is of the 
minimum average risk type, with constant cost of ob- 
servation to facilitate comparison with work based on 
Wald’s sequential analysis and comparison with fixed 
observation procedures. An unexpected result is that 
for large available observation lengths, approaching 
Wald’s unbounded case, the optimization dictates that 
the primary improvement is in error performance 
rather than observation time.—Journal. abstract. 

13593. Copeland, Alfred B. (Մ. Washington) 
A comparison of judgments of pitch of pure tones 
under two different experimental conditions. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5395.—Abstract. 

13594. Feldmann, Harald. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
many) Experiments on binaural hearing in noise. 
Translations Beltone Institute Hearing Research, 
1965, No. 18, 42 p.—An important contribution to- 
ward understanding of how signals received simul- 
taneously by both ears in a binaural hearing situation 
might be processed centrally. Signals usually must 
be detected against a background of competing noise, 
and it is in this respect that binaural listening is most 
helpful since it involves the ability to localize sound 
Sources. In a long series of experiments it was found 
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that signal detection improves if the listener is able 
to localize the signal and the competing noise in 2 
different directions. The best detection is obtained 
when the signal comes from one side and the noise 
from the front. Several concrete modes of central 
ing of binaurally received sounds are 

(17 ref.) —J. E. Smith, 


_ 13595. Fillenbaum, Samuel (U. North Caro- 
lina) with constant and variable dela 
in auditory feedback. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(2), 45-46.—The effects of an irregularly varying 
delay in auditory feedback (VDAF) were compared 
with those of a constant delay in feedback (DAF) 
with 11775 to: (a) impairment in level of perform- 
ք ) adaptation in performance, and (c) possi- 
ble differences in rate of adaptation. Performance 
in a reading task was compared using a DAF inter- 
val of 20 sec. and a VDAF interval varying irregu- 
larly from .10 to 28 sec. No difference was found 
between conditions in amount of impairment in per- 
formance. There was a significant improvement 
upon continued reading in both conditions, and there 
was no difference between conditions in the rate of 
improvement—Journal abstract. 
13596. Hafter, Ervin Ք. (U. Texas) Localiza- 
tion of tones and clicks. Di. ion Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3124-3125.— Abstract, 


13597. bg 1 K. D, & Pearsons, K. Տ. (Bolt 
Beranek & Newman Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Judged 
noisiness of a band of random noise containing an 
audible pure tone. Journal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, 1965, 38(1), 106-112.—From data 
on the perceived noisiness of complex sounds con- 
sisting of a steady-state pure tone imbedded in a 
ba: of random noise, a method for including 
a “pure-tone correction factor" in the calculation of 
noisiness in PNdB is derived. The pro- 
posed procedure should have practical application for 
of sounds from modern-day jet air- 
craft or other broad-band sounds that may contain 


13598. Pollack, Irwin. Interaction of forward 
and backward masking. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1964, 4(1), 63-67.—When forward and back- 
ward masking were rendered equally effective pro- 
ducing from 7 to 22 db masking they were found to 
be largely independent of each other.—J. A. Vernon. 


13599. Rice, Charles E., & Feinstein, Stephen H. 
(Stanford Res. Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) The 
influence of target parameters on a human echo- 
detection task. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 65-66.—Earlier experiments indicated 
that blind Ss using echoes to detect circular targets 
appeared to use the width dimension as their main 
cue. No support for this hypothesis was found. A 
significant decrease in probability of detection did 
occur with an increase in the width-length ratio of 
oblong targets of equal area. Changes of target 
shape and dimensions were found to effect Ss accu- 
racy by limiting the echo energy arriving at the ear. 
Author abstract. 
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13600. Rice, Charles E. Feinstein, H, 
& Schusterman, ei (Stanford Inst., 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Echo-detection the 
blind: Size and distance factors. J of Er- 
fermen P 1965, 70(3), 246-251.—The 


sound of 
his choice. Response thresholds were ined for 
various size targets at distances from 24 to 
108 in. As distance increased, th target size 


increased. The mean auditory angle subtended by a 
—-— calculated to be at threshold was 4.63" with 
an SD of 21*. These data provide a basis for com- 
paring performance using a vocal echo signal with 
performance using signal characteristics as inde- 
pendent variables.—Journal abstract, 


Donald A. 
t of pitch and loudness as psychi 


asked to order and transpose various sounds 
itch and amplitude. Apparently 
Setter in the scaling of amplitude 

ion is made that children 
receive more training in loudness than in the modu- 


lation of frequency.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

13602. Mark E. (Ս. Vu Narrow 
band noise tones as signals in ural de- 
tection. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3126. 
—Abstract. 

13603. Rose, Darrell E., & 
of the 
to the cessation of 


Malone, James C. 
evoked 


and rise-decay times of .75, 2, 5, and 10 msec. 
was an “on-effect” and an "off-effect" in the 
potential evoked at the cortex of the skull. 


msec.—J. A. Vernon. 


EE er, Charles, & Rousey, 
ys 1 as a Leen 


auditory thresholds as determined by te pat- 


13605. Shearer, William M., & Simmons, F. 
Blair. (Northern Illinois U.) Middle ear activity 
during speech in normal speakers and stutterers. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1965, 8(2), 
203-207.—Middle ear muscle activity of 5 normal 
speakers and 5 stutterers was recorded during speech 
production by means of the Zwislocki acoutic im- 
pedance bridge. Acoustic impedance change pre- 
ceded initiation of a speech sound by 65 to 100 
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milliseconds or at least coincided with speech output. 
No differences were found between stutterers and 
normal speakers in terms of the time interval be- 
tween middle ear muscle activity and speech output. 
—Journal abstract, 


13606. Sidley, Norman A., Պարան o» 
& Bedarf, Erwin W. (Honeywell Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn.) Stimulus-iden tion overlap in learn- 
ing to iden complex sounds. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 38(1), 11-13.— 
With a feedback method 2 groups were taught to 
identify, by label, complex sounds. 1 group con- 
tinued to hear the following response and dur- 
ing identification; the 2nd group experienced a 1-sec 
delay between the sound and its label. Better learn- 
ing and long-term retention characterized the group 
for which sound and label overlapped.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13607. Sorkin, Robert D. (U. Michigan) Un- 
certain detection with simultaneous contralateral 
cues. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1965, 38(2), 107-121.—A series of auditory signal- 
detection experiments was run under conditions of 
signal-parameter uncertainty. This uncertainty was 
effected by allowing one signal parameter, either sig- 

frequency or starting time, to vary randomly 
across the sequence of experimental trials, These 
experiments, run monaurally, employed a simple 
yes-no detection procedure, signal plus noise occur- 
ring on % of the trials and noise alone occurring on 
the other 14. A series of comparison experiments 
using the same Os was run under identical condi- 
tions, with the addition of a simultaneous cue signal 
in the contralateral ear. “his cue was present on 
both signal and no-signal trials and was identical, in 
all parameters except amplitude, to the signal that 
might have been presented to the detecting ear. The 
results demonstrated (a) the previously noted result 
—that a simultaneous contralateral cue degrades per- 
formance at relatively high signal-to-noise levels— 
and (b) a new result—that at low signal levels such 
a cue facilitates performance of the detection task. 
The degrading effect is a function of the cue signal 
energy. The resulting psychometric functions sug- 
gest an interpretation in terms of a crossmasking and 
uncertainty-reduction hypothesis—Journal abstract. 


Measurement 


13608. Corso, John F., & Levine, Murray. (State 
U. New York, Cortland) Sonic and Kë: 
equal-loudness contours. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 412-416.—Equal-loudness 
contours were established and compared for 18 Os 
tested by air conduction from 2000 cps to 16,000 cps 
and for 30 Os tested by bone conduction from 2000 
cps to 94,000 cps. Contours were established for 
both modes of transmission at 0-, 10-, and 20-phon 
loudness levels. The results indicate that the curves 
for the 2 modes are essentially similar up to 14,000 
cps, approximately; however, the extrapolated air- 
conduction curves appear to converge at 17,000 cps, 
while the bone-conduction curves converge at 85,000 
Cps. It is concluded that the loudness function for 
human hearing extends considerably higher in fre- 


quency than previously believed. CS 
abstract. 4 y believed. (17 ref.)—Journal 
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13609. Downs, Marion P., & Sterritt, Graham 
M. Identification audiometry for neonates: A 
preliminary report. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1964, 4(2), 69-80.—Infants were stimulated with a 
2500-3500 cps noise band at 90 db SPL and a white 
noise signal at 93 db SPL. Eye-blink and/or Moro's 
reaction were recorded independently by several Os. 
Responses were rated on a S-point intensity scale, 
Disagreements were significant for 26% of the in- 
fants. Suspected hearing losses were identified.— 
J. A. Vernon. 

13610. Fletcher, John L., & Loeb, Michel. Re- 
lationship for temporary threshold shifts produced 
by three different sources. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1965, 5(1), 41-45--3 exposure noises 
were used: 15 min. of 600-1200 cps at 113 db, 5 min. 
of 2400-4800 cps at 110 db, and 1000 pulses of noise 
with peak intensity of 160 db. The TTS varied 
greatly depending upon the exposure condition. The 
noise pulses had little effect at low frequencies up to 
2000 cps but effected as much as a 45 db shift at 
12000 cps. The 600-1200 cps exposure produced a 
major shift at 2000 and 4000 cps but decreasing effect 
above those frequencies. The 2400-4800 exposure 
produced a sharp decline at 4000 cps and diminished 
effects below and above that frequency—J. A. Ver- 
non. 

13611. Hartley, Harold W., & Siegenthaler, 
Bruce M. Relationships between Bekesy Fixed 
Frequency and conventional audiometry with 
children. Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(1), 
15-22—Audiometric thresholds for children were 
compared using conventional pure tone and Bekesy 
fixed frequency techniques. 2 age groups, 4 and 5 
yr. olds and 8 and 10 yr. olds, were compared. The 
younger children gave less acute thresholds and more 
variable threshold with the Bekesy test than the 
conventional test. The older age group gave more 
acute thresholds with the conventional test—J. A. 
Vernon. 

13612. Jerger, James, & Jerger, Susan. (Hous- 
ton Speech & Hearing Cent., Tex.) Critical evalua- 
tion of SAL audiometry. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1965, 8(2), 103-127.—A series of 
experiments was conducted to evaluate the effects of 
certain procedural variables on SAL audiometry and 
to compare SAL and BC threshold hearing levels in 
Ss with both conductive and sensori-neural hearing 
loss. Procedural variables included the force of ap- 
plication of the bone vibrator, the duration of bone- 
conducted noise exposure, the direction of frequency 
change of the Bekesy audiometer, the linearity of 
masking functions for air-conducted tones in bone- 
conducted noise, the masking level difference phe- 
nomenon, the acuostic reflex, and the effect of occlu- 
sion. SAL and BC threshold hearing levels were 
then compared in 10 Ss with asymmetrical conductive 
loss and 10 Ss with asymmetrical sensori-neural loss. 
In all Ss the presence of a severe or total sensori- 
neural loss on the nontest ear permitted the valid 
measurement of bone-conduction thresholds without 
the use of masking on the nontest ear. (38 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 

13613. Korpell, Herbert S. On the mechanism 
of tonal chroma in absolute pitch. The American 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(2), 298-300.—23 
Os, college students, all with absolute pitch ability, 


39: 13609-13616 


listened to musical tones in which pitches were 
slightly raised or lowered, but in which the original 
overtone characteristics were manitained. 120 tones 
were divided lr into 4 parts, and each altered 
tone was raised or owered by 1 or 2 semitones, the 
Os being asked to record the letter-names of the notes 
heard (Disturbing noises were introduced between 
presentations). The Os identified tones correctly 
according to frequency, not overtone structure, so it 
was concluded that chroma (quality) occurs as the 
result of nonlinear response of the ear.—O. I. Jacob- 
sen, 

13614. Plomp, R. Detectability threshold for 
combination tones. Jourmal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, 1965, 37(6), 1110-1123.—Investi- 
gated were (1) detectability threshold for հ-1 
with (h- 1) < (h +1), where h and 1 are the fre- 
quencies of the higher and lower primary tone, re- 
spectively; (2) detectability threshold for 200, 400, 
and 600 cps with 800 + 1000 and 800 + 1400 cps as 
primary tones; (3) audibility of combination tones 
for 1= 1000 cps and հ variable between 1000 and 
3000 cps; (4) detectability threshold for the “missing 


fundamental” of HS 2 en ft, with f varying from 


125 to 1000 cps. Conclusions were: (1) there are 
large individual differences in the minimum sensation 
level of primary tones for which combination tones 
appear; (2) for usual listening levels of speech and 
music, the ear's distortion is sufficiently low to avoid 
audible combination tones; (3) the same holds for 
the "missing fundamental," so the fact that the pitch 
of a complex tone without fundamental is 1 to 
the pitch of this tone cannot be explained by the 
assumption that the fundamental tone is rein 
in the listener's ear; (4) the fact that the detecta- 
bility thresholds for combination tones are signifi- 
cantly lower for small than for large tone intervals 
indicates that, for both cases, the ear's distortion 
cannot be represented by the same nonlinear charac- 
teristic and suports the evidence that the tones are 
produced in the inner ear.—Journal abstract. 

13615. Savage, Clarence W. rain U.) The 
measurement of loudnes and pitch. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5378.—Abstract. 


13616. Schoeny, Zahrl G., Goetzinger, Cornelius 
P., & Knox, Albert W. (VA Hosp., Kansas City, 
Mo.) Some effects of bone-conducted masking. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1965, 8(3). 
253-261.—20 Ss with normal hearing and 20 Ss with 
sensori-neural hearing loss were examined relative 
to the effects of wide- and narrow-band white noise 
delivered by bone conduction at the forehead; 
differences between thresholds with interrupted- and 
continuous-tone presentation under the conditions of 
quiet, wide-band noise, narrow-band noise; the dif- 
ference between threshold shifts at 1000 and 2000 
cps when the SAL masking technique is used; and 
differences between SAL and conventional bone- 
conduction thresholds at 1000 or 2000 cps. Narrow- 
band noise produced less shift than wide-band noise 
under all conditions. Differences between inter- 
rupted- and continuous-tone presentation yielded bet- 
ter thresholds. Shifts at 1000 cps and 2000 cps were 
significantly different, with the shift at 1000 cps being 
greater.—Journal abstract. 
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13618. Vigran, Erik. (U. Oslo, Norway) Loud- 
pure tones with contralateral noise 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
, 1965, 37(6), 1134-1138 —Loudness change 
tones is measured with i 
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monaural, though the difference was greatest at lower 
frequencies. Results are interpreted to indicate that 
the middle-ear muscles contract more vigorously for 
binaural exposure than for monaural, thus producing 
more reduction of the effective intensity of lower- 
frequency stimulus components. However, the possi- 
bility of influences exerted by efferent or cochleo- 
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Perception 


Speech 
13421. Dammann, James E. (IBM, * 
sie, N. Y.) E 
to the recognition acoustic 

Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1265. 38(2), 213-223.— The relation of acoustic- 


discussed, It is suggested that a Ist -—- 
could be made by recognizing a small number P. 


ion procedure, which is 


simulated in a — computer. Samples 
each class are used to train the 


een generalization results of 92% correct sample 
ification were achieved, and generalization from 
one speaker to another was demonstrated. 
was shown that the selection of an output code can 
significantly affect the generalization and that se- 
quences of recognized les can represent dynamic 
changes through words.—Journal abstract. 


13622. Gardner, Harvey J. Influence of con- 
sonants on discrimination /u/and/i/ in 
noise. Journal of Auditory Research, 1964, 4(1), 
39-45.—The num 2 and 3 are commonly con- 
fused when heard in noise and attempts to alleviate 
the confusion by new iations have 
the vowels u for 2 i for 3. When u and i were 
presented in noise with other vowels and consonant 
the results indic: that consonants differ signifi- 
cantly in their influence upon the listener's ability 
to discriminate u and i. These differences also vary 


according to language groups.—J. A. Vernon. 
13623. Hi „ Irving. (New York U.) Ef- 
fect of 3 ence upon seman- 
of le and complex tones. 


he semantic jj 
and sophisticated listeners were obtained by means 
of 18 semantic differential scales to 4 acoustic stimuli, 
2 pure tones (250 and 4000 cps), and 2 complex tones 
(sawtooth and white noise), to determine whether 
Previous familiarity with specific sounds affected 
their psychological perceptions. Results revealed that 

1 naive and sophisticated listeners judged the 
auditory stimuli in a similar manner, but sophisti- 
cated listeners demonstrated more extreme responses. 
It was concluded that previus listening experience 
with specific acoustic signals affected the intensity of 
the psychological meaning evoked by these sounds, 
but not necessarily the direction of meaning.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
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13624. Loftiss, Eugene Walter. 
An evaluation of the effects of 
physical methods and judgmental 
upon comfortable loudness judgments of con- 
nected speech. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6784, — Abstract. 

13625. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
Associative symmetry and di presenta! 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(3), 222-226.—"Dichotic presentation was used to 
provide a further test of associative symmetry in 
STM. The 2 members of each pair were presented 
simultaneously, 1 to each ear, and S was required to 
verbalize each pair so that it could be tagged as 
‘forward’ or ‘backward’. . . . In general the results 
supported associative symmetry; accuracy of recall 
was equally good in either direction . . . backward 
associations were . . . slightly stronger than forward 
associations; and intra-list intrusions were equally 
likely to come írom the same input channel but 
significantly more likely to be in the same relative 
output order as the correct response."—E. G. Aiken. 


13626. Rodda, M., Wilson, G. D., & Watson, 
D. O. (Diploma Youth Work Course, Մ. Man- 
chester, England) Temporary threshold shift for 
speech material. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 17(1), 66-72.—The results of experiments 
studying the post-exposure effects of noise on s| 
intelligibility have been contradictory. Clift ( 963) 
has to some extent resolved this controversy. 
present study utilized a variety of white noise 
stimuli (intensities 10-120 db.) to test Clift's claim 
that speech TTS effects are obviated by diffuse 
learning effects for the speech material which occur 
during testing. It was found that facilitation of the 
speech threshold was obtained with stimulus inten- 
sities of less than 90 db. and elevation of speech 
threshold was obtained with stimulus intensities of 
greater than 95 db. The results support the hypothe- 
sis of a dual temporary threshold shift mechanism. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13627. Ross, Mark; Huntington, Dorothy A. 
Hayes, A. Newby, & Dixon, Richard F. Speech 
discrimination of hearing-impaired individuals in 
noise. Journal of Auditory Research, 1965, 5(1), 
47-72.—Ss with sensorineural impairment nor- 
mal hearing Ss were compared on the following 
tests: pure tone air conduction, pure tone bone 
conduction speech reception threshold, speech dis- 
crimination in noise and speech discrimination in 
quiet, difference limen for írequency and intensi! 
at 500, 2000, and 4000 cps, and aural overload at 
and 2000 cps. Speech intelligibility was only related 
to the extent and configuration of the hearing im- 
pairment.—J. 4. Vernon. 


13628. Schultz, Martin C. Suggested improve- 
ment in speech discrimination testing. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1964, 4(1), 1-14.—W-22 tests 
were administered to persons of known otologic prob- 
lems. The error responses were recorded phonemi- 
cally and analyzed. Vowel errors were unusually 
frequent as were omission and addition errors.— 
J. A. Vernon. 

13629, Speaks, Charles, & Jerger, James. (Hous- 


ton Speech & Hearing Cent, Tex.) Method for 
measurement of speech identification. Journal of 


(U. Illinois) 
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Speech & Hearing Research, 1965, 8(2), 185-194.— 
A new method for measuring speech identification be- 
havior is described. 24 closed-message sets repre- 
senting three levels of approximation to a “real” sen- 
tence have been constructed. Each set contains 10 
sentences, Sentence length and informa- 

tional content are controlled. Message identification 
under conditions of low-pass filtering and periodic 
was studied in 30 Ss with normal hear- 


ing 3 varied yan with relative 
content. (15 ref.)—Jeurnal abstract. 

13630. Yates, A J. (U. Western Australia) 
auditory and Quar- 


terly Journal of Experimental rore ioia 988 17 
7 gy, > 

(2), 125-131.—On the basis of speech disturbance 
under binaural DAF, groups of Ss of high and low 

i roups were re- 
. - — 4 condi- 
tions: single message presented binaurally; message 
presented to 1 ear with either white noise, an irrele- 


the number of 


message, 
increased ificantly in the irrelevant mes- 
the red feedback conditions as compared 
or white noise conditions. 


the binaural and white noise 
susceptible group showed a much 


for theories of DAF are di 
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13631. Coe, William C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The heuristic value of role 3 
nosis. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), - 
5372.—Abstract. 


13632. Krippner, Stanley. Coding and clair- 
voyance in a dual aspect test with Fl. «7 Per- 
AME & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 745-748. 
— ing a summer reading clinic held at the Kent 
State University Child Study Center, 40 school chil- 
dren were asked to record their eer in regard to 
25 cards in a sealed envelope. multiple-choice 
answer sheets listed 25 series of 5 words. The en- 
velope, however, contained coded 
words in the form of phot xiu 
Test II involved a deck of 2 cards containing the 
words themselves rather than pictures of the words. 
To encourage motivation, a transistor radio was 
promised to the highest scorer. On Test I, correct 
choices were not made significantly more often than 
chance. On Test II, the number of hits was statis- 
tically significant, indicating that coded symbol tar- 
gets were more difficult to perceive by clairvoyance 
than noncoded targets.—Journal abstract. 

13633. Lambert, G. W. Studies of the auto- 
matic writing of Mrs. Verrall: II. On the banks 
of the Derwent. Journal of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, 1965, 43(724), 62-77.—An attempt is 
made to interpret the automatic writing of Mrs. 
Verrall, who became interested in F. W. H. Myers, 
who died in Rome Jan. 17, 1901. The writings refer 
to a journey down the Derwent river from Keswich 
to Workington. A number of attempts to interpret 
these writings show some agreement as to places, 
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itively telepathi to the con- 
tents of reprint and to its author (2). Clinical 
and evidence h is 
that these may be ascribed to: Similarity 


ee end e O structuri 
between and Y; codipal correspontonces betwous 


wl Space and 
r » of the American Society for 
Prychicol Research, 1965, $9(2), 130-145.—4 survey 

i ving distance 


scoring were found to be associated with the 4 con- 
used in the experiment. The essential varia- 
these conditions seem to be distances in space 
fiti 


i 
| 


tf 
d 
T 


í 
! 


the hypothesis օք objecti 
the between conditions — 
Stephenson, ե 

C. J. Cambridge ESP-H. 

š 1958-64. Journal of the Soclaly 
Psychical Research, 1965, 43 (724), 77-91.—In 
50 Ss were tested, and 5 authors 

but 


of 


How 
Hills 
10 
4 
d 
1 


3 


was included. If hypnosis can 
play a part in ESP, it seemed to do so by interest of 
the Ss, rather than the procedure. Some Ss can be 
trained under hypnosis to be successíul ESP Ss.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

13638. Stuchlik, J. K psychologii sugesce a 
hypnózy. [Psychology of suggestion and hypnosis.] 
Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 34-39.— 
Definitions and demarcations of concepts of hypnosis 
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13639, West, D. J. step. Pro- 
2 * of the S. for Prychical Research, 1965, 
Pr 


— Be er Ke d of giving’ Mes 
a capa giving high- 
scoring with several — tri 
. Thus, the existence of high-scoring sub- 
cannot be said to have been disproved, although 
much rarer than was sug- 
Ist optomistic monograph. 
features of ESP results are 
consistent with the psychological resistance hypothe- 
Ss who have been able to produce high scores 
at will in card i eet generally —.— 
especially notewortly ir ability to employ ESP 
in daily life. In the 


imenters inde- 


case of betting, although the 
situation is statistical, the quem consequences of 
supernormal success would serve to underline the 
unreal oar. A the phenomenon and hence evoke 

the ical resistance hypothe- 
decrease the S's awareness of 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 
(Mendocino State 


Brownfield, Charles A. 
H Talmage, Calif.) Isolation: Clinical and 
experimental NYC: Random House, 
է 180 p. $195(paper) 

13641. Ceausu, V. Relatiile om-masina-ambianta 
in activitatea de zbor. [The relationships man- 
machine-environment in aviation] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1961, 7(3), 353-376.—Every accrual of 

y demands new forms of adaptation of the rela- 
ps man-machine-environment, particularly nec- 
essary in aviation. The cycle information-reaction- 

ս becomes particularly important during 
flight, due to the fact that the airplane is being dis- 
placed in a tri-dimensional space. The main reper- 
cussions of a hological nature affecting the de- 
velopment of the airplane engine are: (1) The pilot 
disposes of a larger number of elements intended to 
furnish him the eces information to conduct his 
flight. (2) The indispensable acts grow in number 
and degree of difficulty. (3) The speed of the air- 
plane — ict that of the cycle information- 
reaction rol (4) The social, political, and 
moral responsibilities grow proportionally as the flight 
engine improves. Modifications in environment de- 
termined by the improvement in airplane engines also 
exert a 8 influence upon the pilot, either 
5 modifications they produce, 
or i „due to the pilot's awareness of the 
noxious nature of environmental factors present at 
high altitude and high speed. Comparing further the 
qualities of the machine with those of man, the author 
concludes um it Séi never be possible for the 
machine com LE 
Wellington. pletely replace the man.—4. P. 

13642. Cooper, G. David; Adams, Henry B., & 
SC Louis D. (VA Cent, Kette, W. Va.) 
LN after sensory deprivation. 
198115 of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140 (2), 
03-118.—40 white male psychiatric inpatients served 
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as Ss, % receiving 3 hr. of deprivation and M serving 
as controls. 2 hypotheses were tested: (1) that psy- 
chiatric patients would improve following a — 
period ot social isolation, and (2) differential re- 
sponses to such deprivation would be related to per- 
sonality differences.. Both hypotheses were supported. 
. H. Pronko. 

13643. Fregly, Alfred R., & Kennedy, Robert Տ. 
Comparative effects of prolonged rotation at 10 
RPM on pes equilibrium in vestibular normal 
and vestibular defective human subjects. USN 
SAM NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1965, No, 108, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, 16 p. 
— As a means of better understanding the role of the 
vestibular organs in relation to ataxic to 
prolonged rotation, 2 contrasting groups o! Ss were 
studied to: (1) determine quantitatively to what ex- 
tent 2 visually-enhanced postural equilibrium test per- 
formances of labyrinthine defective Ss (L-D's) on a 
single rail of optimum difficulty become disturbed 
along the time axis of rotation (Exp. A) ; (2) com- 
pare the performances of L-D's with normals in 
terms oí postrotation effects as studied with a new 
standardized ataxia test battery (Exp. B). Rotation- 
induced ataxia was superimposed to an appreciable 
extent upon the previously present and characteristic 
vestibular ataxia in the L-D's (Exp. A), and (in 
Exp. B), upon cessation, there were significant decre- 
ments on all Test Battery performances of the nor- 
mals, whereas in the L-D's significant decrements 
were observed only on the 2 visually-enhanced tests. 
—USN SAM NASA. 

13644. Hammes, John Ճ., & Watson, James A. 
(U. Georgia) Behavior patterns of D ae: ex- 
perimentally confined. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1269-1272—In a series of tests, 
behavior patterns of 2 30-person fallout shelter oc- 
cupancy groups were evaluated to determine effects 
of confinement for 2 wk. under conditions of austerity. 
No adverse fatigue effect was observed—J 
abstract. 

13645. Kennedy, Robert S., Tolhurst, Gilbert C., 
& Graybiel, Ashton. The effects of visual depriva- 
tion on adaptation to a ting i 
USN SAM NASA jt. Rep., 1965, No. 918, ii, 32 p. 
—3 experiments were performed in the Slow Rotation 
Room to evaluate the influence of visual deprivation 


Reduction in the magnitude of the Coriolis illusion 
was observed whether vision was permitted or denied, 
but there was more variability in the latter condition. 


NASA jt. Rep. 


13646. Kuznetsov, O. N., & Lebedev, V. L K 
voprosu o nereglamentirovannoí deyatel'nosti v 
usloviyakh dlitel’noi izolyatsii s sensornoi depri- 
vatsii. [Off-duty behavior of sensory-deprived sub- 
jects in prolonged isolation.] Voprosy Psikhologit, 
1965, No. 4, 98-102.—20- to 40-yr old Ss were kept in 
isolation in a sound proof room 10-15 days. The 
light-dark cycle was reversed. Every day Ss spent 
4 hr. in prescribed activities during which various 
physiological measures were taken on them. During 
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the remaining hr. Ss were free to engage in any 
activity they liked to, except reading. The paper 
presents from the accounts of 2 Ss of their 
experiences and shows samples of art work produced 
by them during the experiment.—/.. Zume. 


Sizer, Faricur & Սուս» 


13647. Bălănescu, I. N., et al. 
of the effect of words h 
Roumaine des Sciences Sociales, 1964, 8(2), 
131-145.—Conditioned motor reactions are preserved 
in certain phases of slecp. As compared to wakeful- 


been recorded with regard to the signalling power oí 


rule, the perception of words during 


The influence of the laboratory situation 
dreams of the experimental subject. Journal o| 
& Mental Disease, 1965, 140(2), 119-131.-- 


eased 
movements were present. From the 8th wk. on, 
transitional period is significantly shortened, from 25 
min. to 15 min.—H. Bruml. 
13651. Feinberg, L, Koresko, R. L., & Gottlieb, 
F. Further observati 


sleep patterns in schizop! 
Ken, 1965, 6(1), 2124.—“ lectrophysiological 
studies of sleep patterns in a group of 18 actively ill 
schizophrenic patients and 10 nonschizophrenic con- 
trol ՏՏ yielded the following results: the schizophrenic 
patients required a significantly longer time to fall 
asleep and showed greater variability in the amount of 
sleep occurring prior to the onset of first dream than 
did the control Տտ. Patients classiñed as hallucinat- 
ing showed significantly higher density of eye-move- 
ment activity during their dream periods than non- 
hallucinating schizophrenic patients. D. Prager. 
13652. Foulkes, David, & Vogel, Gerald. (U. 
Wyoming) Mental activity at sleep onset. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 704), 231-243.— 
Experimental data, based upon 4 total of 212 
hypnagogic awakenings contributed by 9 Ss, are 
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sach reports to EEG activity. It was found that men- 
tal acti —— — — 
reported ic per ontent 

was visual and lacking in 
affective intensity and it increasingly hal- 
lucinatory and unamenable to vol control as 
EEG shifted from an alpha EEG to a spin- 
dling . Dreamlike very similar to RFM 

(Le, dramatic, inatory episodes) were 
—— dur ing descending EEG Stages 1 and 


and also occurred with an alpha rhythm. (28 ref.) 
—VJournal abstract. 

13653. Khil'chenko, A. E., Moldavskaya, S. L, 
Kol'ehenko, N. V., & Shevko, G. N. (Ukrainian 
SSR Acad. Sci., Kiev, Russia) e funkt- 
sional kory golovnogo mozga u 

metodom gipnopedii. 
[Investigation of the functional state of the brain of 
subjects receiving instruction during sleep.] Vop- 
rosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 133-139.—15 19- to 
24-yr old Ss were given repeated presentations of 
certain material short! 
45 min. of sleep every night for 2 mo. (method of 


tasks (A. E. Khil'chenko's method), the mobility 
fatigability of the experimental and 15 control Ss were 
measured before the experiment, immediately after 
it, and 1.5 mo. later, Results showed that for cogni- 
tive tasks the mobility of the nervous system of the 
experimental Ss decreased, its fatigability increased, 
and the RT of conditioned motor responses decreased 
to a statistically significant degree in comparison with 
control Ss. These results were similar to those ob- 
tained with Ss who took ordinary examinations dur- 
ing daytime. In either case, these changes were no 
as observable after the 1.5-mo. rest period.—L. 
usne. 


13654. Kulikov, V. N. [P ic Inst., Ivanovo, 
USSR) Otazky teorie a 88 pS 
Ee օք learning during Pepi esko- 

a Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 40-50—An ex- 
perimental on 40 4 


Ss in 


must be 8 to 
Ե more effective this 
transfer should be postponed for a short period after 
awakening. There are individual differences con- 
— with degree of suggestability in Ss.—H. 


13655. Monroe, Lawrence, J., Rechtschaffen, 
Allan; Foulkes, David, & Jensen, Judith. Մ 
Chicago) Discriminability of REM and NREM 
reports. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(3), 456-460.—Several recent studies have 
cast doubt upon the diagnostic efficiency of EEG 
Stage 1, rapid eye movement (REM) periods in the 
detection of dreaming. It is demonstrated that 
trained judges can discriminate REM period reports 
from non-REM (NREM) period reports, REM pe- 
riod content-producing reports from NREM period 
content-producing reports, and REM period “dream” 
reports from NREM period "dream" reports. The 
high degree of success attained by the judges indicates 
that physiological sleep phase, REM or NREM, is 
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highly diagnostic of the , amount, and quality 
of reported sleep mentation.—/owrnal abstract. 

13656. Rechtschaffen, Allan, & Foulkes, David. 
(U. Chi ) Effect of visual stimuli on dream 
content. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 
2), 1149-1160.—3 Ss slept with their eyes open 
and their pupils chemically dilated while stages of 

were monitored by EEG and eye movement re- 
cordings. Various objects were illuminated in front 
of Ss’ open eyes. Shortly following the stimulus 
presentations, Ss were awakened and reports of dream 
experiences and other imagery during sleep were 
obtained. Although there were occasional instances 
of dream imagery containing light stimulation, there 
was essentially no evidence for a correspondence be- 
tween the reported imagery and the specific character- 
istics of the stimulus objects. The relative functional 
blindness of sleep fails to support theories stating that 
dream images are determined by patterns of retinal 
excitation. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13657. Sampson, Harold. (1600 Divisadero ՏԵ, 
San Francisco) Deprivation of dreaming sleep 
by two methods. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(1), 79-86.—2 methods of reducing ni ly 
REM time were compared, using 6 male Ss as their 
own control. Each Ce was run through a series of 
habituation, baseline, ial-sleep-deprivation and 
recovery, and dream (REM) interruption and re- 
cov nights. The results showed that reduction of 

time by both methods resulted in a significant 
increase in dreaming sleep on recovery nights. REM 
compensation took place more rapidly following the 
dream interruption series with its selective REM 
deprivation than following the partial-sleep-depriva- 
tion series with its 3 nights of partial nonREM as 
well as REM deprivation. On successive nights of 
partial-sleep-deprivation, there was a tendency for 
more dreaming sleep to be squeezed into the limited 
sleep time. The latency of the 15է REM period tended 
to drop with increased REM deprivation, even when 
there was concurrent nonREM deprivation. Instabil- 
ity of the stage increased with deprivation and was 
greatest when both REM and nonREM sleep were in 
deficit. (22 ref.) JAMA. 

13658. Shapiro, A., Goodenough, D. R., Lewis, 
Helen B. & Sleser, I. (Downstate Med. Cent., 
Brooklyn, N. Մ.) Gradual arousal from sleep: A 
determinant of thinking reports. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(4), 342-349.—Ss were 38 paid, 
young adult males, “Reports that Ss have been 
‘thinking’ rather than dreaming are given more often 
after gradual awakenings than after abrupt awaken- 
ing. The effect of the method of awakening was rela- 
tively pronounced among Ss who rarely recall dream- 
ing (at home) and absent among Ss who usually do. 
It was also pronounced when Ss were awakened from 
late rapid-eye-movement periods of the night and 
absent for early ones. Some evidence was also found 
to support the hypothesis that gradual awakenings 
affect the content of the reported narratives.” (17 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman.* 

13659. Tart, Charles T. (Stanford Ս.) Toward 

e experimental control of dreaming: A review 
of the literature. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64 
(2), 81-91.—Reviews those scattered studies which 
attempt to control & empirically evaluate nocturnal 
dreaming. It may be possible to develop a functional 
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experimental approach in which dreams become more 
immediate and observable aspects of behavior, rather 
than only memories. (96 ref.)—K. Buffon. 

13660. Verdone, Paul. (U. Chicago) Temporal 
reference of manifest dream content. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1253-1268 —210 
EEG Stage 1 rapid eye movement period (REMP) 
awakenings were made during 40 nights of sleep to 
study the relationship between variations in dream 
reports and hypothesized correlates of such varia- 
tions. Data analysis was done on an intra-individual 
basis with significance level being determined by the 
combined results of all 4 Ss. Noncontemporaneous- 
ness of temporal reference of manifest dream content, 
goodness of recall for dream content, vividness of 
dream experience, and emotionality of dream experi- 
ence were positively related to cumulative amount of 
prior time spent in bed (time in bed) and were nega- 
tively related to body temperature, Time in bed and 
body temperature were not significantly related to 
each other. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13661, Vodanovié, Mirjana. The speed of work 
recall in rested and fatigued state. Acta Instituti 
Psychologici, 1964, No. 35-48, 21-27.—Results showed 
that fatigue produced by mental work of long dura- 
tion had a negative effect in the recall of specific 
data, e.g. the birthday of a friend, exact address, etc. 
There were no apparent changes in certain character- 
istics of restrictive association responses.—S. 
Cordell. 
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13662. Abrams, Stanley. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) The need system of college students. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 227-239. 
—An attempt was made to determine if the needs of 
college students varies in relation to such factors as 
age, sex, race, and marital status. The needs of each 
S were ascertained through an examination of Ss. 
The findings indicate that a relationship exists be- 
tween these variables and the need system of the 
individual—Author abstract. 


13663. Allen, Sara A. (U. Minnesota) Chil- 
dren’s performance as a function of task difficulty 
and verbal reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5392.—Abstract. 


13664. Anderson, Lynn Ք., & Fishbein, Martin. 
(Wayne State U.) Prediction of attitude from the 
number, strength, and evaluative aspect of beliefs 
about the attitude object: A comparison of sum- 
mation and congruity theories. Jourmal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 437-443— 
5 groups of 20 Ss read stories containing differential 
amounts of positively evaluated information about an 
incidental character (stimulus object). Ss were then 
asked to evaluate the incidental character as well as 
all the adjectives used to describe her. Finally, they 
indicated how strongly they believed each of the ad- 
jectives was, indeed, à characteristic of the stimulus 
Object. 3 different quantitative predictions of each 
S's attitude toward the stimulus object were com- 
puted; 2 predictions were based on different exten- 
Sions of congruity theory and the 3rd was based on 
summation theory. The results indicated that sum- 
mation theory yielded significantly better predictions 
of attitude than either extension of congruity theory. 
—Journal abstract. 
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13665. Berkowitz, Leonard. (Ս. Wisconsin) 
Some aspects of observed a on. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 359- 
369.—In 3 experiments Ss, male college students, 
were either angered or treated in a neutral fashion by 
a person who had been labeled either as a college 
boxer or a speech major, and they were then shown 
a short film, Exp. I and II were designed to test the 
thesis that the instigator would evoke the 
strongest overt hostility from the frustrated Ss when 
he had been introd as a boxer and they had seen 
a prize-fight film; by associating this person with the 

gressive scene, the “boxer” label bad presumably 
heightened his cue value for aggressive responses. 
Exp. I, employing questionnaire ratings as the hostil- 
ity measure, confirmed this theoretical expectation. 
In Exp. II, using electric shocks as the aggressive 
response, however, there was also an indication that 
the label "boxer" could have strengthened the person's 
cue value for aggression regardless of the nature of 
the film witnessed by Ss. e findings in Exp. III 
confirmed the results obtained in earlier investigations 
by showing that the angered Ss' inhibitions against 
aggression varied with the apparent justification for 
the observed aggression.—Journal abstract. 


13666. Braunstein, Daniel N., Braunstein, Har- 
riet M., & Blumenfeld, Warren Տ. (USN Pers. 
Res. Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Performance in 
training and an achievement effort rating. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1077-1080.— 
Ss who served in a variety of training experiments 
were rated by Es in terms of "how hard they tried to 
achieve on the experimental tasks." Reliability of 
the paired comparison procedure was 63. The only 
strong positive relation with performance, however, 
was with errors in a single difficult experiment held 
at the beginning of the program. It is suggested that 
raters were rating passive 5 instead of 
“achievement effort. AH ournal abstract. 


13667. Castelli, Kenneth L. (St. Louis U.) 
Affect as a function of the discrepancy between 
e tion and simulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(8), 4823.—Abstract. 


13668. Cautela, Jom R. & Barlow, David. 
(Boston Coll.) The tion between anxiety and 
flicker fusion threshold in a non-stressful situa- 
tion. Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 8-12.—The few 
studies comparing high and low anxiety groups on 
flicker fusion threshold (FFT) assert there is an 
inverse relation between anxiety level and FFT, i.e., 
as anxiety level increases discrimination decreases. 
An examination of the Ss employed in these studies 
indicates the strong possibility that the testing condi- 
tions were perceived as stressful. The assumption 
that anxiety level is inversely related to FFT is un- 
warranted until 2 conditions are met: (1) a correla- 
tional study is made comparing anxiety level and 
FFT, (2) the experiment is designed to minimize the 
possibility of stressful testing conditions. When 
these conditions were met, no relation between anxiety 
level and FFT was found.—Journal abstract. 

13669, Cetlin, Isabelle G. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Persistence, defensive behavior and self-evaluation 
as a function of early or late anticipation of 
failure. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4248-- 
Abstract. 
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13470. Dey, Mukul K. & Kaur, Gurminder. 
E Facilitation of 
(Panjab U. India) — 
mal of General Pre 11% . 232-247. — 
Performance facilitation by ego incentive in the form 
a fictitious group norm was studied as a function 
of (1) level of ego incentive (EI) and (2) social 
(G) with which ego incentive was related, 
fauci kasa El wes i 
found to be nonsignificant though theoretically it 
might appear to be an effective variable.—Awthor 


13671. Dorn, Charles R. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Avoidance behavior as determined by 
and conditions of l and 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5372.— Abstract, 


13672. Duremna, „& Sanren 5 
Pirkko. r of I. 
Acta Psychologica, 1964, 22(3), 218-230.— The diag- 
nostic relevance of conditioned versus unconditioned 
electrodermal reactivity as indicators of gross CNS 
activation level in a heterogeneous group of depres- 
sive patients was studied using clinical observation 
ratings and self ratings of manifest anxiety and de- 
pression as behavioral criteria. etically pre- 
dictable relationships were found only in the direc- 
tion of generally increased electrodermal reactivity 
along with heightened anxiety.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


13673. Eiseman, Russell (U. Georgia) Birth 
order, aesthetic erence, and volunteering for 
an — Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(4), 151-152.—38 Ss, 19 first born, and 
19 later born, were tested for anxiety, aesthetic prefer- 
ence, and susceptibility to threats of electric shock. 
Consistent with previous research, the Ist born Ss 
were more anxious (Taylor MAS), preferred simpler 
polygeas, and were deterred from volunteering for 
an qoe which was said to contain strong elec- 
tric The threat of mild electric shock brought 
about less of an effect—Journal abstract, 


sponse speed and amplitude in a second task. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5396.— Abstract. 
13675. Feldman, Soloman E., & Ric K. 
(U. Wisconsin) Tolerance for . alg Me 
back. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(3), 341-347.—In contrast to previous work, 
tolerance is defined for ambiguity in terms of dif. 
ferential preferences and predicts that compared to Ss 
in a permissive atmosphere, Ss exposed to a stressful 
atmosphere will prefer ambiguous evaluative feed- 
back. A 2nd hypothesis was that these preferences 
should be related to autonomous vs. dependent sets, 
After set and atmosphere induction, Ss selected the 
responses to either of 2 inkblot tests as a basis for a 
"diagnostic" decision. Either selection elicited the 
same information from E, but 1 resulted in clear-cut 
feedback, while the other resulted in ambiguous feed- 
back on 50% of the trials. The results confirmed the 
major hypothesis but showed no significant effects 
due to set. (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


13676. Floyd, Joanne M. (U. Minnesota) Ef- 
fects of amount of reward and friendship status 
of the other on the frequency of sharing in chil- 
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den. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5396- 
S397 — Abstract. 

13677. Geiwitz, Peter J. (U. Michigan) The 
structure of boredom. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(12, Pt. 1), 7390,— Abstract. 


13678. Geras, Goécimierz. Perseweracja a 
tom psychogalwaniczny. [Perseveration and the 
vanic skin J Przegląd Psychologiczny, 
962, 5, 53-82.—To find a relation between mental 
perseveration, as measured with a questionnaire, 
motor rigidity, measured with Wynn-Jones test, and 
GSR, measured with Wheatstone bridge. Relations 
between all three measures were very small and 
differed according to the sensory stimulus (light, 
bell or loud crash) used to evoke the GSR. (Russian 
& French summaries) (34 ref.)—M. Choynowski, 

13679. Geronová, Emma.. Výskum 
trednej psychologickej prípravy športovca. [Re- 
search into athlete’s immediate psychological prepa- 
ration.] Psychologické Studie, 1963, 5, 173-1 
Research was conducted during sport competitions 
and in imental situations. In sports that re- 
quire precisely defined tasks in changing perform- 
ances (weight-lifting, high jump, pole-vault, etc.) 
the duration of concentration is changed depending 
on the difficulty of the task. In other sports where 
performance is not precisely defined (i.e. penalty 
throw in basketball) the duration of concentration 
is relatively stable, and becomes prolonged with an 
increase a relative difficulty of the activity. The 
better the athlete is prepared the shorter the time 
of preliminary concentration. Very strong emo- 
tional excitement, bad health, etc. may disturb this 
regulation of concentration.—H. Brum. 

13680. Greenbaum, Charles W., Rakover, Sam, 
& Stein, Bernard. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) 
The prediction of behavior from verbal hypothe- 
ses under two instructional sets. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 91-92 —In an attempt to 
provide a direct test of a theory of verbal control of 
behavior in a card-sorting situation, 24 university 
freshmen were given either maximizing or nonmaxi- 
mizing instructional set. For 70.56% of the hypothe- 
ses emitted a probability of success was calculated ; 
other hypotheses could not be reliably classified. The 
prediction of behavior based on the probability of 
success of the hypotheses correlated .825 with be- 
havior in a partial reinforcement situation under non- 
maximizing instructions, .562 under maximizing in- 
structions. All predictions were more effective than 
those derived from the Dulany-O’Connell prediction 
formula. No evidence for “dissociation” between 
hypotheses and placements was found.—Author ab- 
stract. 


13681. Hama, H. (Doshisha U., Japan) The 
effect of prior exposure to conflict on post-con- 
flict performance. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 36(1), 1-9.—Effect of prior exposure to con- 
flict on succeeding performance in a weak conflict 
situation was investigated, and the effect was com- 
pared between normal and abnormal Ss. The modi- 
fied Stroop’s Color-Word Test cards were used in 
order to induce different degrees on conflict, desig- 
nated respectively HC (high conflict), MC (moderate 
conflict) and LC (low conflict). 3 groups of normal 
Ss were subjected to each of 3 conflict conditions 
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according to the following order; LC—HC—LC, 
LC—MC—LC, or LC—LC—LC. The same experi- 
ment was given to neurotics and schizophrenics. The 
results indicate that the effect of strong and moderate 
conflict training led to significant retardation of 
reaction time in the post-conflict performance for all 
groups.—4. Barclay. 

13682. Hamilton, Marshall L. (U. Texas) Af- 
filiative behavior as a function of approach and 
avoidance affiliation motives, opinion evaluation, 
and birth order. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5374.— Abstract. 

13683. Hustmyer, Frank E., Jr, & Burdick, J. 
Alan. (Downstate Med. Cent., New York State U.) 
Consistency and test-retest reliability of spon- 
taneous autonomic nervous system activity and 
eye movements. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1225-1228.—Spontaneous autonomic 
nervous system. (ANS) activity (GSR) was re- 
corded during rest, and frequency of horizontal eye 
movements was recorded during the viewing of two 
different dot patterns by 14 Ss. The same tasks 
were repeated after a 2-4 mo, period. ANS activity 
during rest was found to be quite consistent over 
time (rho=.75, p Հ.01) as were eye movements. 
The within-session rho between eye movements on 
the patterns was .30 (N.S.) for the Ist session and 
46 (p.01) for the 2nd session. The rhos of eye 
movements Obtained 2 to 4 mo. apart were .58 (p 
< 05) for a 6-dot stimulus and .77 (p < .01) for a 
l-dot stimulus. When eye movements for the 2 con- 
ditions were combined, rho was 78 (p <.01) be- 
pes the sessions separated by 2-4 mo.—Journal 
abstract. 


13684. Jones, Marshall R., et al Human moti- 
vation: À symposium. Lincoln, Neb.: U. Nebraska 
Press, 1965. 87 p. $425.—Attempts to describe 
and explain motivation, its causes and effects, and 
how it operates. 1է is described as a means of as- 
piration, of avoiding failure, of overcoming anxiety 
and coping with neuroticism, of demonstrating curi- 
osity and the need for love. 50 motives are consid- 
ered, in all Motivational mechanism alone is in- 
adequate to explain motivation, (105 ref.)—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 


13685. Kaufmann, Harry, & Marcus, Alan M. 
(U. Toronto) Aggression as a function of simi- 
larity between aggressor and victim. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1013-1020.—In 
studying aggression and punitivity, aggressor's per- 
ceived similarity between himself and the stimulus 
person was hypothesized to interact with aggressor's 
hostility. According to predictions, aggression gen- 
erally was higher toward the dissimilar than the 
Similar stimulus, and this difference was greater for 
high than for low-hostile Ss. Also, female Ss saw 
themselves as less similar on attributes they con- 
Sidered important than on “unimportant” attributes, 
but contrary to prediction, high-hostile Ss not more 
so than low-hostile Ss. While overall perceived 
similarity was not related to punitivity, the tendency 
to perceive lower similarity on important than less 
important attributes correlated directly with puni- 
tivity. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


13686. Kissel, Stanley. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Rochester, N. Y.) Stress-reducing properties of 
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social stimuli. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 378-384.—Previous research 
has suggested that stress induces motivation to be 
with other people. To examine experimentally the 
effect on stress of being with other people, hypotheses 
tested were: The presence of another person in a 
stressful situation reduces stress, the presence of a 
friend in a stressful situation reduces stress more than 
the presence of a stranger, and stressful individuals 
with str affiliation motivation show more stress 
reduction those with weak affiliation motivation 

in the presence of another person. In a stressful 

situation, stress res; were lower in the presence 

of another person, if he was a friend. The presence 

of a friend reduced the stressfulness of the situation 

more than the presence of a.stranger. Affiliation 

motivation was ound to be not significantly related 

to social stimuli as stress reducers. (33 ref.)— 

Journal abstract, 

13687. Langer, Jonas; Werner, Heinz, & Wap- 
ner, Seymour. (Ս. California, Berkeley) Appar- 
ent speed of under conditions of danger. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 291- 
298.—4 experiments were performed requiring Ss to 
walk at a prescribed speed of movement, while blind- 
folded, under 2 conditions: (1) danger: walking 
toward a precipice; (2) ոօ danger: walking away 
from a precipice. Ss overestimate their speed and 
take more steps walking toward a dangerous as com- 
pared with a nondangerous locale. e overestima- 
tion of speed under danger parallels earlier findings 
of overestimation of distance and duration under 
danger. These similarities were considered in terms 
of general principles of vicarious channelization and 
functional equivalence.—Author abstract. 

13688. Larson, Glenn R. (Vanderbilt Ee Per- 
ceptual behavior in conflict. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5384-5385.—Abstract. 

13689. Levitan, Seymour. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Conflict and generalized conflict in verbal 
and motor nses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(9), 5385.—Abstract. 

13690. Lewis, Michael. (Fels Res, Inst., Yellow 
Springs, O.) Psychological effect of effort. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1965, 64(3), 183-190.—The pres- 
ent review explores the psychological effect of effort. 
While the present problem has received little atten- 
tion, the studies of effort can be divided into two 
major areas: (a) Is effort an aversive stimulus, to be 
avoided in a choice situation and resulting in decre- 
ments in response strength? (b) Can effort once 
expended affect the stimulus-event (reward) asso- 
ciated with that effort? The available literature does 
not provide any conclusive statements concerning the 
aversive effect of effort. However, effort does seem 
to enhance the value of a stimulus associated with the 
expenditure of effort. (38 ref.) Journal abstract. 

13691. Loiselle, Robert H., & Mollenauer, San- 
dra. (Chatham Coll.) Galvanic skin response to 
sexual stimuli in a female population. J ournal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 273-278.—20 fe- 
male Ss were given the MF scale of the MMPI and 
had their GSR’s recorded while they viewed 18 pro- 
jected colored pictures, 9 males and 9 females in 3 
poses and 3 conditions of dress: clothed, seminude, 
and nude. Significant differences were found in the 
reaction among the 3 conditions as well as differ- 
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ences between Ss ranking above the median and 
those ranking below the median on the MF scale.— 
Author abstract. 

13692. Mast, Truman M., & Heimstra, Norman 
W. (Ս. South Dakota) Effects of fatigue on 

igi rmance. Journal of Engineering 
Psychology, 1964, 3(3), 73-79.—Fatigued Ss, and 
controls, were tested on a 2-hr. visual vigilance task. 
Fatigue was induced by 4 hr. of (a) mental multipli- 
cation problems, (b) simulated auto driving, or (c) 
simulated driving plus a vigilance task. Ss in group 
A missed significantly more signals than control Ss 
and those in group È. A vigilance decrement was 
demonstrated by Ss in group A but not by the re- 
maining Ss.—D. C. Hodge. 

13693. McClelland, David C. (Harvard U.) 
Toward a theory of motive acquisition. American 
Psychologist, 1965, 20(5), 321-333.— Too little is 
known about the processes of personality change at 
relatively complex levels." Empirical study of the 
problem is hampered by both practical and theoretical 
difficulties. Despite difficulties "a program of re- 
search has been under way íor some time which is 
attempting to develop the achievement motive in 
adults.” Motives are learned; they are “affectively 
toned associative networks" arranged in a hierarchy 
of strength within a given individual. A short course 
to develop n Achievement in some form or another 
has been established. 12 propositions dealing with 
means of producing motive change are specified and 
discussed. A table of variables (independent, inter- 
vening, and dependent) conceived as entering into 
the motive change process is presented. The “propo- 
sitions should hold best . . . narrowly for motives and 
especially the achievement motive.”—S. J. Lachman. 

13694. Nakamura, Charles Y., & Broen, William 
E., Jr. (Ս. California, Los Angeles) Further 
studies of effects of low drive states on competing 
responses. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70(4), 434—436.— The effect of drive reduction, 
within the range of low drives, on the probability of 
a competing response was further explored. Ss were 
college males. Prior evidence that drive reduction 
facilitates a competing response was supported, but 
only under conditions where response strengths met 
certain theoretical boundary requirements. The re- 
sults indicate that it is critically important in this 
type of experimentation to provide considerable con- 
trol for establishing the strengths of the relevant 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

13695. O'Leary, Keith D. (U. Illinois) Prefer- 
ence for variability of stimuli as a function of 
experimentally induced anxiety. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1202. 

13696. Quinn, Robert P., & Lichtenstein, Ed- 
ward. (U. Michigan) Convergent and discrimi- 
nant validities of acquiescence measures. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 93-104.—A fac- 
tor analysis of 10 acquiescence and 2 social-desira- 
bility measures was carried out on data from 100 
female college students. The factor analysis yielded 
a general acquiescence factor as well as acquiescence 

factors specific to self-decriptive personality state- 
ments and Likert-type item formats. Acquiescence 
and social desirability were represented by orthogo- 
nal dimensions. Replication of a number of previous 
findings substantiate reports that acquiescence has a 
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positive correlation with the California F Scale and 
a low negative correlation with scholastic aptitude. 
—Author abstract. 


13697. Randall, Don H. (Vanderbilt Ս.) Ef- 
fects օք affective picture stimuli օո the learning, 
perception, and affective scale values of neutral 
syllables. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5408. 
Abstract. 


13698. Ring, Kenneth; Lipinski, C. E., & Bra- 
ginsky, Dorothea. (U. Connecticut) The relation- 
ship of birth order to self-evaluation, anxiety re- 
duction, and susceptibility to emotional contagion. 
Psychological Monographs: General & Applied, 1965, 
79(10, Whole No. 603), 1-24.—A 2X2X2 fac- 
torial experiment was performed to test the following 
hypothesis: Ist-born individuals have a greater need 
for both self-evaluation and anxiety reduction than 
later borns. The experimentally manipulated varia- 
bles were: (a) opportunity for anxiety reduction and 
(b) ease of self-evaluation. 64 female undergradu- 
ates served as Ss (with an additional 32 in control 
conditions), of which half were first born, half later 
born. The experiment provided strong evidence that 
the need for self-evaluation was greater for Ist borns 
but suggested that later borns have a greater need 
for anxiety reduction. A developmental theory which 
attempts to integrate findings relating to birth order, 
motivation, and social behavior was presented.— 
Journal abstract. 


13699. Silverman, Lloyd H., & Luborsky, Lester. 
(U. Pennsylvania) A note on the relationship be- 
tween perceptual blocking and inhibition of drive 
expression. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(3), 435-436.--60 male college stu- 
dents were divided into 2 groups based on the 
difference between their perceptual thresholds for a 
neutral stimulus (a triangle) and a drive-related 
stimulus (a female torso). 1 group consisted of 19 Ss 
who took a long time to recognize the torso relative 
to their recognition of the triangle and the other of 
41 Ss who took a relatively short time to recognize 
the torso. Based on earlier research findings it was 
hypothesized that on the Rorschach, the 2nd group 
would give significantly more responses than the first 
reflecting: (a) heterosexual drive expression; (b) 
other kinds of drive expression. The Ist hypothesis 
was supported while the 2nd was not—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13700. Sinha, Sachchida, N. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A psychometric study of selected di- 
mensions of vocational maturational motivation: 


Life goals. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 
5378.— Abstract. 


13701. Sisenwein, Robert J. (Columbia U.) 
Loneliness and the individual as viewed by him- 
Self and others. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5379.— Abstract. 


13702. Stephens, Mark W., & Michels, K. M. 
(Purdue U.) Motivational correlates of individual 
differences in performance. USAF AMRL TR 
No. 65-39, 141 p.—A 3-yr program of research was 
directed at the development of "paper and pencil" 
measurement techniques that would permit the as- 
sessment of the potential "motivatability" of Ss in 
experiments concerning the effects of environmental 
stress on human performance. A largely empirical 
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approach was used in this research. Performance 
measures of a large number of Ss on several different 
tasks were used as the criterion measures in item 
analyses of several personality inventory tests.— 
USAF AMRL. 

13703. Suinn, Richard M. (Whitman Coll.) A 
factor modifying the concept of anxiety as an 
interfering drive. Journal of General Psychology, 
1965, 73(1), 43-46—A study of the higher relation- 
ship between complex-task performance and a meas- 
ure of anxiety-coping effectiveness than between per- 
formance and anxiety (drive) level. The complex 
task was an objective course examination, anxiety 
was measured by the Taylor MA scale. Ss with 
less loss of previously memorized items under stress- 
recall conditions were said to have more effective 
anxiety-coping responses. Results were that effec- 
tiveness of anxiety-coping responses, but not MA 
scale scores, was significantly related to complex-task 
performance. The Taylor-Spence and Farber analy- 
ses of drive level and performance should include 
recognition of an intervening variable: adequacy of 
anxiety-coping responses.—Author abstract. 

13704. Suinn, Richard M., & Geiger, James. 
(Whitman Coll.) Stress and the stability of self- 
and other attitudes. Journal of General Psychology, 
1965, 73(1), 177-180.—Test and retest measures of 
self- and other attitudes were obtained under neutral 
and stress conditions. Results indicate that the self- 
concept, other-attitudes, and the tendency to judge 
others on the basis of self-judgments are stable traits. 
Self-acceptance and acceptance of others are signifi- 
cantly, positively correlated. Anxiety from stress 
conditions of a general nature do not appear to affect 
the self-acceptance acceptance-of-others relationship. 
Author abstract. 


13705. Thiesen, J. Warren; Brown, Kenneth D., 
Forgus, Ronald H., Evans, Silas M., Williams, 
Genie M., & Taylor, Jerome. (VA Hosp., Downey, 
Ill.) Further data on a stress syndrome related 
to achievement motivation: Relationships with 
age and basal serum cholesterol level. Percepiual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1277-1292.—A 
cross-validation of a standard method of measuring 
striving-induced stress is described. The sensitivity 
of the previously reported stress measures, based on 
heart-rate elevation, is verified. The procedure is 
demonstrably applicable to more varied populations 
than those used in the original standardization. 
While a tendency toward higher over-all heart rates 
with increased age was observed, the principal spe- 
cific finding was a positive association of basal serum 
cholesterol level with post-stress heart rate, inde- 
pendent of age. Individuals with higher serum cho- 
lesterol levels showed less complete recovery follow- 
ing stress and higher initial heart rates, but they 
did not necessarily show a stronger immediate re- 
sponse to the stressors. Psychosomatic implications 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


13706. Thomae, H. (Ed.) Handbuch der Psy- 
chologie: 11. Allgemeine Psychologie. [Psycho- 
logical handbook: II. General psychology.] \ Gottin- 
gen, W. Germany: Verlag fiir Psychologie, 1965. 
908 p.—Contains 18 chapters in 4 areas: general, 
differential, and special motivational theory, and 
Principles for theory of motivation. Topics are: 
motivational concepts, general characteristics and 
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varieties of motivation, H. Thomae; methods of re- 
search and dynamics of interest and opinion, C. F. 
Graumann; motivating performance, H. Heckhausen ; 
feeling and mood, O. Ewart; symptoms of conflict, 
U. Lehr; analysis of conflict, H. Feger; hunger and 
thirst, F. Weinert; anger and fear, W. D. Fróhlich; 
aggression and aggressive drive, F. Merz; physio- 
logical bases of motivation, H. Schmidtke; motivation 
and information, E. Mittnecker; psychoanalytical 
motivation theory, A. Mitscherlich; and ՒԼ. Vogel; 
motivation problems in ethology, P. Leyhausen; and 
behavioristic motivational concepts, R. Bergius.— 
K. J. Hartman, 


13707. Weima, J. Over de onafhankelijkheid 
van een “religieuze” factor bij toepassing van de 
semantische differentiaaltechniek. [The independ- 
ence of a “religious” factor in the application of a 
technique involving a semantic differential.] Gawein, 
1965, 13(5), 346-356.—Investigated the independ- 
ence of a religious factor from the evaluative, activ- 
ity, and potential factors. The Ss were 60 Catholic 
men, ages 20-25 who had completed the middle 
school. The technique consisted of Ss scoring each 
other on a 7-point scale about 15 contrasting con- 
cepts, such as a preter-natural vs. a natural outlook. 
The data were subjected to factor analysis by means 
of the centroid method. The religious and evaluative 
factors were found to have almost pure structures, 
and were independent of each other.—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


13708. Yamauchi, Hirotsugu. (Kyoto U. Japan) 
Completion-incompletion of tasks and pleasant- 
unpleasant toned feeling in selective recall. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965. 16(3), 710.—Examined the 
effects of completion-incompletion and pleasant- 
unpleasant toned feeling of tasks on selective recall. 
Under an instruction-induced stressful situation, 16 
the tasks were completed, and the other 1⁄2 were 
incompleted. Ss were required incidentally to recall 
the names of tasks after they had finished their tasks. 
then to evaluate the tasks on a pleasant-unpleasant 
scale. (a) As a whole, completed tasks were felt 
to be pleasant and incompleted were felt to be un- 
pleasant. (b) Recall of completed tasks being better 
than that of incompleted ones. (c) Pleasant tasks 
were recalled more often than the unpleasant.— 
Author abstract. 


PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


13709. Barsch, Ray H. The concept of reach- 
grasp-release as a visual auditory and tactual 
process. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106 
(2), 237-243.—The sequence of reach-grasp-release 
is identified as a dynamic sequence in processing 
visual, auditory, and tactual information and is de- 
fined according to basic developmental stages. The 
sequences have been organized into a developmental 
scale for clinical usage in the evaluation of perform- 
ance efficiency in each of the 3 processing modes. 
The implications for clinical practice are discussed.— 
Author abstract. 


13710. Bartlett, Neil R., & White, Carroll T. 
(U. Arizona) Synchronization error in attempts 
to move the hands simultaneously. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 933-940.—Means 
and standard deviations are reported for the syn- 
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Ւ error im the initial motion of attempts 
to move the 2 bands For alert, 


trained Ss (N = 12) the error a ' 
pendent of whether the movement is made on signal 


and in a compensatory tracking task. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1073- 
1080—12 selected naval aviators were given the Rod 
and Frame Test and were run through an experi- 
involving a compensatory tracking task 

2 conditions of proprioceptive feedback 
and static). 5 Ss, classified as “body ori- 
ented,” on the Rod and Frame Test, had a lower 

MS roll e on the com ory tracking than 
Ss classified as "frame oriented," In addition to 
this finding, the Rod-and-Frame data of the aviator 
were compared to Witkin's and Asch's data 

A striking similarity on both constant and 

error was observed between Witkin's and 

Asch's sample and the present group. Explanation 
for the differences in performance under the 2 con- 
ditions of the tracking task for the 2 categories of 
Ss was offered in terms of perceptual style—Journal 
abstract, 

13712. Bujas, Z., & Petz, B. Amplitude of the 
arm aftermovements as the possible indicator of 
effort. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1964, No. 35-48, 
—"Effort increases both as a function of the 
duration of the same loading and as a function of the 
increase of loading. . . . effort in both cases increases 
in a similar way."—S. F. Cordell. 

13713. Cap, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia) Néktere otázky senzomoto: 


š 


in sensorimotor activiti Československá Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 9(2), 130-140.—Sensorimotor abili- 
ties are differentiated into sensorimotor coordination, 


T 


ferentiated as: (1) property of higher nervous ac- 
tivity; (2) ability to conflicts or neuroticism; (3) 
bn pel : Ար eet ավ պեն աան 

_The iminary methodological procedure in 
determination and analysis of sensorimotor abilities 
and resistance to the disturbing influences in indi- 
vidual Ss is described. H. Bruml. 

13714. Daniel, Jozef. Anticipácia zraku pri jed- 
noduchych opakovanych pohyboch a e ades 
registrácia pol mikroelemtov. [Vision 
prone 3 Däer? movements and con- 

inuous registration movement microelements. 

Psychologické Štúdie, 1964, 6, 121-140.—An ms 
tus used in this research registered hand movement 
cycles and their microelements. Movement of the 
head was registered by means of a magnet attached to 
S's head. Results: duration of the movement cycles 
did not change substantially during a short-time 
repetition of simple work movement, but the acqui- 
sition of the cycle was influenced by the arrangement 
of the task and work pace. Head and vision antici- 
pated movement of hands.—H. Brum. 
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13715. Daniel, Jozef. tempo 
a jeho vrtah k pracovnej činnosti človeka. [Psy- 
chomotor and its relation to human work ac- 
tivity.) Psychologické Studie. 1963, 5, 153-10— 
Survey of research devoted to the study of -— 
taneous psychomotor and description of an 
experimental research on 49 Ss testing psychomotor 
pace by means of tapping. There were no significant 
intraindividual differences; the younger Ss (15-17 
yr. old) showed quicker spontaneous pace than adults 
(25-40 yr. old). Short-time rhythmic work influ- 
enced spontaneous pace that followed.—H. Bruml. 

13716. Doležal, J., Hampejsová, C. & Rican, 
P. Zur Faktorenanalyse der Motorischen Begab- 
ung. —— to the analysis of motor abili- 
ties.) Československá Psychologie, 1965, 9(3), 230- 
242,—American studies of motor abilities found 2 
factors: psychomotor coordination I (for small mo- 
tions) and II (for big motions). This study on an 
orthogonal rotation of Kohlman's solution in simple 
structures also found 2 similar factors, but these 
cannot be compared directly because of different 
tests used in the studies —H. Bruml. 

13717. Edwards, Loughborough Coll, 
Technology, Leicestershire, England) Research 
note on of hand motions. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1098.—Studies are 
being carried out of the motion patterns of human 
limbs during the execution of skilled movements. 
Plero-crystst accelerometers provide voltage output 
proportional to acceleration within the frequency 
range 5-100 cps. Vectorial summation of orthogonal 
accelerations, and values of resultant velocity are 
obtained using an analogue computer. Analysis of 
movements made during reciprocal tapping indicate 
= there is no period of constant velocity.—Author 

tract. 


13718. Fleishman, Edwin A., & Fruchter, Ben- 
jamin. (American Inst. Res., Washington, D. C.) 
Component and total task relations at different 
stages of ing a complex tracking task. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 (3, Pt. 2), 1305- 
1311. Practice on a 3- dimensional complex tracking 
task was given to 203 Ss for 17 sessions extending 
over a period of 6 wk. Measures of 3 component 
performances (azimuth, elevation, and sideslip er- 
rors) and 2 total- performance criterion scores (inte- 
grated error and time on target“) were obtained. 
The intercorrelations of these 5 measures at 10 criti- 
cal stages along the learning curve were computed. 
The resulting 50 x 50 matrix of intertrial and inter- 
measure correlations was factor analyzed. The dif- 
ferential factor patterns, representing different combi- 
nations of part-whole relationships, provided insights 
into the skill-learning process at different stages of 
practice, and identified components related to eventual 
proficiency on the task.—Journal abstract. 

13719. Hamilton, Charles R. (California Inst. 
Technology) Studies on adaptation to deflection 
of the visual field in split-brain monkeys and man. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 (8), 4828. Abstract. 

13720. Iancu, I., Voicu, M., & Voicu, C. Cer- 
cetari experimentale asupra stereotipului dinamic 
in cursul modificarilor de constiinta prin hipogli- 
cemic insulinica. [Experimental research regarding 
the dynamic stereotype along modifications of con- 
sciousness provoked by insulinic hypoglycemia.] Re- 
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vista de Psihologie, 1961, 7(4), 576-602.—Studying, 
during a state of insulinic hypoglycemia, a dynamic 
motor stereotype elaborated and consolidated 
viously, quantitative and qualitative modifications of 
this stereotype are brought to light, concurrently with 
a lowering of a state of vigilance and the alteration 
of a conscious state, particular attention having been 
given to modifications of the system's activity. In 
the order of physiopathological modifications, 4 steps 
in the alteration of the dynamic motor stereotype are 
distinguished, the reversibility of the phenomena 
varying from 1 step to the other. The results ob- 
tained indicate that the phenomena of alteration of 
consciousness under hypoglycemia derive as much 
from the blocking of the ascending activating system, 
as from particularities of cervical neurodynamics in 
the state of reduced excitability. Psychical modifi- 
cations (illusions, hallucinations, etc.) during the 
course of conscious pathological states, are not “posi- 
tive liberated” phenomena, but express altered image 
forms of the surrounding environment, corresponding 
to the new cortico-subcortical physiological condi- 
tions A. P. Wellington. 

13721. Janke, W. (U. Giessen, W. Germany) 
Veränderungen einfacher  psychomotorischer 
Leistungen durch Übung. [Changes of simple psy- 
chomotor achievements by training.] Psychologische 
Beiträge, 1965, 8(2/3), 315-342.—Experiments to 
analyze how many and which parameters influence 
certain factorial structures. 78 Ss took 2 simple 
psychomotor tests 10 times. Factor analyses of re- 
sults showed changes of factorial structure despite 
the small number of training sessions. The number 
of independent factors increased with training, the 
factorial structure became less complex and more 
differentiated. (English & French summaries) (48 
ref.)—H. J. Priester. 

13722. Karlin, Lawrence. (New York U.) Ef- 
fects of delay and mode of presentation of extra 
cues on pursuit-rotor performance. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 438-440.-- 
The effects on pursuit-rotor performance of using 
an extra cue and varying its mode of presentation 
were investigated in order to examine the reasons 
Íor previous results that were in conflict. An extra 
cue was found to be effective but variations in the 
Greg of delay were ոօէ significant—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13723. Konz, Stephan A. (U. Illinois) The 
effect of background music on productivity of 
four tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 
4830.— Abstract. 


13724. Lloyd, Andree J., & 1 
(U. Kentucky) Accuracy of active and passive 
positioning of the leg on the basis of kinesthetic 
cues. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(1), 102-106.--40 men were studied 
to determine the accuracy of active and passive ք051- 
tioning of the legs to specified angular positions. 
Accuracy of positioning was significantly ‘influenced 
by the mode of movement and by goal positions. The 
range of greatest accuracy for active movement coin- 
cided with the normal walking arc of the lower leg. 

hus accuracy of positioning may be best for the 
condition and in the range of movements in which 
there has been greater prior practice, or possibly the 
distribution and rate of firing of the receptors may 
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favor discrimination in this range. These data sug- 
gest that the joint receptors not only provide informa- 
tion, but also are a source of potential noise in the 
afferent system.—Journal abstract, 

13725. McManis, Donald Ն. (State Hosp., Par- 

Pursuit-rotor performance of normal 
and retarded children in four verbal-incentive 
conditions. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 667- 
683.—48 normal and 48 retarded children, equally 
divided by sex, were compared for accuracy and 

istence on a pursuit-rotor task under 4 verbal- 
incentive treatments: neutral, reproof, praise, and 
competition. The rank order of the treat- 
ments was the same for the normal and the retarded 
Ss: competition, praise, reproof, and neutral, in de- 
scending order. Only for the retardates was the 
accuracy treatments effect significant (competition 
or yu or reproof). Normal children 
performed more accurately than the retardates under 
all 4 treatments, but this difference existed in the 
base-line performance and cannot be attributed to 
the treatments. Non-significant trends suggested 
greater accuracy treatment effects for the boys, and 
greater IQ differences in accu among the girls. 

boys persisted longer than girls, and both 
sexes at both IQ levels persisted longer under neu- 
tral, praise, or competition than under reproof. (16 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

13726. Mochizuki, Takako. (U. of Kanto Ga- 
kuin) On the indices of tension. Journal of Child 
Development, 1965, 1, 50-59.—Under experimentally 
induced tension—intensity of motivation and speed 
of performance—speed of completing a task, block- 
ings and errors were recorded. The tasks employed 
were color naming, digit comparison, and finger ex- 
tension and contraction. The sum of blockings and 
errors was the most sensitive and reliable indicator 
of tension. Intensity or extent of ormance also 
appears to indicate the level of tension, (20 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

13727. Monod, H., & Scherrer, J. (Lab. Phy- 
siologie Travail C.N.R.S., Paris) The work ca- 
pacity of a synergic muscle group. Ergonomics, 
1965, 8(3), 329-338.—A new conception of dynamic 
or static muscular work tests is presented. The 
authors define the critical power of a muscular work 
from the notions of maximum work and maximum 
time of work. The work capacity is then considered 
in the case of dynamic work, and of continuous or 
intermittent static work. From the data presented it 
is possible to define the maximum amount of work 
that can be performed in a given time as well as the 
conditions of work performed without fatigue. 
(French & German summaries) (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

13728. Nickerson, Raymond S. Adams’ bisen- 
sory discrete tracing task and the psychological 
refractory period: A comment. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(2), 87-88.—Adams (1962) հոտ 16- 
ported an experiment designed to test the “single 
channel” interpretation of the “psychological re- 
fractory period” (PRP). The purpose of this note 
is to challenge the validity of the test and to argue 
that the results of the experiment are compatible with 
a “single channel” hypothesis. Journal abstract. 


13729. Perry, Sally L., & Stotsky, Bernard A. 
(Northeastern U.) Type of reward, incentive, and 
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egy, 1965, 60(1), S$-6S.—Akhough analyses of 
variance indicated no differences between material 
and sonmaterial rewards, positive and mixed! incen- 
tives, 
namber of trials to performance indicated that 
mental retardates and non- 
students reached asymp- 
tote at a significantly faster rate than did their 
respective control groups. The were dis- 
cussed in terms of the effects of generalized rein- 
forcers upon experimental reinforcers and the differ- 
ential meaningfulness of rewards with respect to the 
populations studied.—Author abstract. 


13730, Petz, B. Maximum pulse in training. 
Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1964, No. 35-48, 49-58. 
In trained Ss the pulse rate was lower than in 
untrained Ss—S. Բ. Cordell. 


zation of the physiology and the hology of work.] 
Biotypologie, 1961, 22(3-4). 43-152.—"It_ seems 
that choosing a method that will be more 
standardized, it is necessary to establish above all 
the criterion of this choice in such a way that the 
choice imposes itself as a function of the real objects 
of the experiment. If the standardization succeeds 
in relying upon the objective criterion, on the needs 
posed by the discovery of the facts, the 2 resistances 
which oppose the standardization must forcefully 
collapse." F. Բ. Cordell. 


pursuit 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6786.—Abstract. 


ratory 
manner as to keep a hand of a mili within 
— 


may have co-determined the erroneous determination 
* differential thresholds of the respiration depth.— 


13734, Schiopu, U., Macadziob, D., 
& Stoleru, P. — —.— 
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to transform themselves in 
2) A “correcting verbal in- 
struction” produces an evident improvement in the 
adequate character of motor reactions; (3) This ver- 
bal instruction" permits bringing efficient corrections 
to the elaboration of amy form of motor reactions 

inci or delayed, in a manner to consolidate the 
functional avenues of the system of inactive delayed 
reactions in control tests of difficulty. One such “cor. 
rective verbal instruction," by a certain correlation 
between the 1st and the 2nd signal system, has the 
effect of "restructuring" the "recipient" of the action 
himself, of assuring the organization and correlation 
of the latter, and of regulating the latency of delayed 
reactions . Բ. Wellington. 

13735. Schiopu, U., & Macadziob, D. Particu- 
laritatile formarii stereotipului motor complex cu 
componente diferite. [Peculiarities in the formation 
of a complex motor stereotype of diverse components.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1961, 7(3), 401-422.—To 
analyze the way a complex motor steretotype of di- 
verse components originates and develops, an experi- 
mental model consisting of 9 variants of motor re- 
actions at the table of command, similar to those 
produced by the dispatcher on automatic lines of pro- 
duction, was used. The research analyzed the de- 
vel rticularities of the motor ster $ 
the individual reactive particularities of different 
the resistance of the stereotype in face of exciting 
interferences during the various phases, and the de- 
velopment of modes of autocontrol by the Ss. The 
E the fact that, in the — 

iod o! complex motor stereotype, the typolog- 
fal individual differences play a great role. In the 
period of automatization, good and the optimum 
results do not depend to the same degree upon typo- 
logical differences. The more the conscious and ac- 
tive analysis interferes with the phase of formation 
of Ue p ran reactions, the more the system of 
reactions of the S become precise and correct. Dif- 
ferent degrees of adaptability were found among Ss 
in the course of formation of reactions at the table of 
command, which put into evidence the increase in the 
individual coefficient of adaptation among all the Ss. 
A. P. Wellington, 

13736. To&ilov, K. S., & Pavlovová, L. P. O 
vzlahu únavy a výkonnosti. [Relation of fatigue 
and work effüciency.] Psychologické Štúdie, No. 5, 
1963, 91-97.—Analvsis of fatigue from the standpoint 
of the general problem of work efficiency. Periph- 
eral-local theories of fatigue are rejected in favor of 
Vvedensky's school of approach: dependence of result 
of activity on the starting level of functional motility 
and the size of applied stimulus—H. Bruml. 


ATTENTION & SET 


13737. Bilodeau, Ina McD. (Tulane Ս.) Trans- 
fer of training across target sizes. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 135-140.—The 
Present paper deals with an instructional manipulation 
of target size or width of tracking path in a S-paced 
tracking task: E verbally defined the limits of correct 
responding, the limits varying from treatment to 
treatment. After extended training under one path 
width, S was tested with the same or a different path 
Width. 2 experiments completed the 9 factorial com- 
binations of the 3 values of path width used. Trans- 
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fer of training was positive in all cases, but the 
amount of transfer declined as the difference between 
training- and test-target limits increased. Very regu- 
lar generalizationlike functions were obtained when 
amount of transfer was plotted against magnitude of 
the shift in path width; direction of the shift was 
apparently irrelevant.—Journal abstract, 


13738. Cornsweet, Donna Martin. € Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Use of cues in the pe- 
riphery under conditions of arousal. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6757-6758.—Abstract. 


13739. Gettys, Charles F. The altered effective 
threshold in an auditory vigilance task. Journal 
Auditory Research, 1964, 4(1), 23-38.— Intensive 
difference thresholds measured under alerting condi- 
tions increased as a function of vigilance time, A 
significant difference was found for alerted and 
nonalerted thresholds. Searching for unalerted sig- 
nals and alerted thresholds produced similar Soe. 
olds.—J. A. Vernon. 


13740. Gregg, Lee W., & Been, Richard. (Car- 
negie Inst. Technology) Effect of instructions on 
damage estimates from single photographs. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 289-294.— 
The ability of human observers to make magnitude 
estimates of damage was investigated under 3 instruc- 
tional definitions of damage: (a) amount of volume 
reduction, or (b) amount of surface distortion or 
"complexity," or (c) overall amount of damage. The 
stimuli were distorted metal containers photographed 
from 5 angles of view between 0° and 905. 9 college 
students were assigned to each of the 15 experimental 
groups. Analyses of errors in rating indicated that 
at least 2 subjectively different underlying damage 
scales could be discriminated but that these were 
highly correlated. Shape of the original, intact objeet 
is an important factor determining the magnitude and 
direction of errors. Interrater reliabilities of about 
42 were obtained.—Journal abstract. 


13741. Leon, Henry V., & Arnhoff, Franklyn N. 
(U. Miami Sch, Med.) Cognitive and perceptual 
disturbances in short-term sensory deprivation as 
a function of differential expectancy levels. Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 169-176.— 
17 male and 19 female volunteer Ss were randomly 
assigned to three experimental groups and isolated in 
a McGill-type deprivation chamber for 2 hr. By 
means of different group instructions, different ex- 
pectancies were developed. As a result of these dif- 
ferent expectancies, Ss were hypothesized to behave 
differently under the same experimental conditions. 
The hypotheses were confirmed, with significant dif- 
ferences between the groups on number of reported 
hallucinations, S’s estimates of time in isolation, and 
overall disturbance scores —Author abstract. 


13742. Loeb, M., Hawkes, G. R., Evans, W. O., 
& Alluisi, E. A. (US Army Med. Res. Lab. Ft. 
Knox, Ky.) The influence of d-amphetamine, 
benactyzine, and chloropromazine on performance 
in an auditory vigilance task. Psychononuc Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(1), 29-30.—Detections, false responses, 
and latencies were measured in a 1-hr. auditory vigi- 
lance task following ingestion of either a stimulating 
drug, one of two tranquilizers, or a placebo. Changes 
in performance under the placebo were explicable in 
terms of shifts toward conservatism in S’s criteria for 
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responding; under the tranquilizers, similar shifts in 
criteria occurred as well as decrements in effective 
sensitivity. Under the stimulant, performance qualit 
remained essentially constant during the l-hr, vigil 
—Journal abstract. 

13743. Orme, J. E. Personality, time estimation 
and time Acta Psychologica, Amster- 
dam, 1965, 22(4), 430-440.—In verbal estimation 
of 20 and 30 min. time intervals, controls give esti- 
mates centering on a figure around 30 min. Hyster- 


ics, ps and manics give large estimates, de- 
pressives, anxiety neurotics and melancholics give 
small ones. With psychiatric diagnosis held constant, 


individual variations in estimate are significantly as- 
sociated with ps , certain psycho- 
physiological variables, spiral after-effect duration, 
and vigilance task error. Variations are positively 
associated with a "dissociation" personality factor. 
Persons with relatively small inner time units would 
show less duration of aíter-effects than those with 
relatively large inner time units, Similarly, Ss with 
small inner time units, able to their attention 
more frequently, would be liable to make fewer mis- 
takes in such a situation as a vigilance task.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


13744. Ware, J. , & Baker, Robert A. 

(HumRRO, Ft. an Effects of method of 
modes category knowl- 

edge of results on e in a 
vigilance task. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 
1964, 3(4), 111-116—“An attempt was made to 
clarify some of the confusi 
sults surrounding the effects of knowledge of results 
(KR) on vigilance ormance. X 
factorial design the effects of method of presentation 
(verbal or nonverbal), sensory mode (auditory or 
visual), and response category (KR for detections or 
KR for misses) on vigi performance were stud- 
ied. 120 soldiers divided into 8 group of 15 Ss each 
served as Ss. Results showed significant main effects 
as well as significant method and response category 
interaction. In terms of detection performance, verbal 
KR was superior to nonverbal, auditory superior to 
visual, and KR for misses superior to KR for de- 
tections. When KR was presented verbally, response 
category made no difference in performance level, but 
knowledge of missed signals, when presented non- 
verbally, was significantly higher than knowledge of 
detected signals.”—Author abstract. 

13745. Ware, J. Roger; Baker, Robert A, & 
Drucker, Eugene. 1 Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
Sustained vigilance II: Signal detection for two- 
man teams during a 24-hour watch. Journal of 
Engineering Psychology, 1964, 3(4), 104-110.—"3 
groups of 20 Ss each monitored brief interruptions of 
a continuous light source for 24 consecutive hours. 
1 group consisted of individual isolated Ss monitoring 
continuously for 24 hr. The 2nd group consisted of 
10 2-man teams monitoring the same display, each 
man alternately monitoring and resting on a self- 
paced random schedule. The 3rd group consisted of 
10 2-man teams, each member alternately monitoring 
the display from his own individually isolated room 
ona rigid schedule of 2 hr. “on” and 2 hr. “off.” The 
results showed no statistically significant differences 
in detection performance. All groups showed a gen- 
eral decrease in detection with time on watch. 
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Despite the — and rest periods for the 
2 man gr little or no recovery effects. were 
noted.”—Author abstract. 
13746. Waterman, Alan S, & Ford, LeRoy ԷԼ. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Performance ex- 
as a determinant of actual performance: 
i e reduction or differential recall? Jour- 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 
464-467.—An experiment by Aronson and Carlsmith 
indicated that Ss tended to be dissatisfied with a per- 
formance inconsistent with their expectancy, even 
when the expectancy was for a poor performance 
and the actual performance was excellent. Dissatis- 
faction was measured by the degree to which Ss 
changed their performance when given the oppor- 
tunity, The results indicated that Aronson and Carl- 
simth's method of manipulating expectancy produces 
differences between the high- and low-expectancy Ss 
in their ability to recall their performance and, there- 
fore, in their capacity to change it appropriately. 
Thus, recall is a confounding variable which may 
account for Aronson and Carlsmith's results. An 


in nt test, using recall scores, also failed to 
confirm their hypothesis. Journal abstract, 
LEARNING 


13747. Armacost, Peter H.  (U. Minnesota) 
Conditions affecting the demonstration of asso- 
ciatively mediated generalization. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(4), 2620-2621.—Abstract, 

13748. Banks, R. K., & Vogel-Sprott, M. (Ս. 
Waterloo) Effect of delayed punishment on an 
immedia rewarded response in humans. Jour- 
mal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 357- 
359.—The effect of delayed punishment on the fre- 
quency of an immediately rewarded response was ex- 
plored ech 40 human Ss. Punishment delayed by 
30, 60, and 120 sec. was found to be less effective than 
immediate punishment. The results were considered 
to be consistent with a gradient interpretation of the 
effect of delayed punishment.—Journal abstract. 


13749. Barch, A. M., & Levine, J. R. (Michigan 


State U.) Stimulus factors in auditory identifica- ` 


tion learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4) 
147-148.—Paired-associate learning with Morse code 
signals as stimuli was facilitated as the amount of 
rior stimulus familiarization was increased. High 
interstimulus similarity of the auditory signals re- 
tarded paired-associate learning, especially during the 
initial trials. However, interstimulus similarity did 
not interact significantly with the effect of stimulus 
pretraining—Journal abstract. 
_ 13750. Bateman, Barbara. (U. Illinois) Learn- 
ing disabilities: An pari Journal » School 
Psychology, 1965, 3(3), 1-12.—Presents “a single 
theoretical model which encompasses and logically 
relates the many diverse areas emphasized by the 
various contributors, past and present, whose studies 
are relevant to learning disabilities . . . [and] an 
overview of the processes of diagnosis and remedia- 
tion . . . applicable to various types of disabilities 
and remedial techniques. H. Տ. Harper. 

13751. Berger, Seymour M. (Indiana U.) Per- 
sons as mediators: A three-stage paradigm. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 53-54.—In the process 
of socialization the individual learns various responses 
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from others. It is suggested that the socializing agent 
can serve as a mediator for learning in accordance 
with a mediated generalization analysis. The experi- 
mental analysis required Ss to learn nonsense syllables 
in connection with dolls representing different nations, 
Pairs of these syllables which previously were asso- 
ciated with the same doll were learned more readily 
than pairs associated with different dolls, The results 
demonstrate that persons can serve as mediators for 
learning.—J ow abstract, 


13752. Binford, John R., & Montgomery, Tom. 
(U. Louisville) Repetition and associate learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 143-144.—A modi- 
fication of the Rock type experiment was executed 
with the expectation that the modifications would 
produce results at odds with those obtained by Rock. 
Controls for item selection effects were introduced, 
and Ss were not discarded for failure to meet cri- 
terion. Somewhat different methods օք data analysis 
indicate that Ss learn less rapidly with error replace- 
ment (the Rock procedure) than do Ss learning under 
normal conditions, ie, with repetition—Journal 
abstract. 


13753. Birge, Jane S. (Yale Ս.) The role of 
verbal responses in transfer.  Disseriation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3695.—Abstract. 


13754. Bunker, Douglas R. (Harvard Ս.) In- 
dividual applications of laboratory training. Jour- 
nal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(2), 131- 
148.—Recent studies of laboratory training were re- 
viewed with emphasis on the effects of laboratory 
education upon performance and interaction in a 
work-setting and the relationship between behavior 
in the training setting and long range changes. Data 
revealed that participants in laboratory training in- 
crease significantly more than controls in cognitive 
openeness, behavioral skill and understanding of social 

rocesses. Furthermore, observational measures of 
earning and change during the training situation 
were directly correlated with changes in a work set- 
ting a yr. later—R. Naar. 


13755. Cohen, David B., & Nelson, Willard H. 
(Florida State U.) Incidental stimuli: Some ef- 
fects of color and magnitude in a conceptual situa- 
tion. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 51-54-- 
To determine at what magnitude (intensity X dura- 
tion) 20 undergraduate university students make 
full use of incidental cues in a verbal task, whether 
or not learning is systematically associated with color 
of focal material and of incidental cues, and whether 
or not such learning is related to sex. The results 
indicate that while increases in magnitude do not 
necessarily result in full use of projected incidental 
cues, such cues do improve learning, sex is a factor 
in magnitude for those who respond to cues, and 
sex is a factor in differential response to color 
combinations.—Author abstract. 


13756. Corballis, M. C. (McGill U.) Practice 
and the simplex. Psychological Review,:1965, 72 
(5), 399-406.—Jones’ (1962) application of the sim- 
plex to practice matrices is examined. It is argued 
that the simplex represents, not a process of simplifica- 
tion as suggested by Jones, but a random-walk rela- 
tion between Successive sets of scores, an idea which 
is compatible with the view that practice is a stochastic 
process, It is suggested that it ig more meaningful 
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to suppose that practice results in changing factor 
scores of individuals rather than in changing factor 
loadings of the task, as has more generally been as- 
sumed. Some methodological implications are dis- 
cussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


13757. Dick, R. D., & Combs, Ronald H. (Fort 
Hays Kansas State Coll.) Generalization of paired 


associates and concepts. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 73(2), 249-256.—After learning equivalent 
paired-associate and concept-formation tasks, 2 groups 
of Ss were tested for generalization on stimuli to 
which their respective training stimuli were equally 
similar, Trials to criterion of learning and general- 
ization were significantly greater for concepts than 
for paired-associates. The results, interpreted as sug- 
gesting that different processes are involved in the 
2 types of learning, were discussed in regard to the 
possibility of a rapprochement of the 2 types of learn- 
ing and Hebb's analysis of perceptual learning.— 
Author abstract. 


13758. Godovikova, D. B. (RSFSR Acad. 
Pedagogical Sci., Moscow, Russia) Issledovaniya 
latentnogo naucheniya. [Research in latent learn- 
ing.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 165-175.—A 
review of American experimental work in latent 
learning since Blodgett. (49 ref.) L. Zusne. 


_ 13759. Haronian, Frank. Physique and learn- 
ing: An exploratory study. Disseriation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12 Pt. 1), 7391-7392.—Absiract. 


13760. Hartman, Thomas F., Carlson, Margaret 
E. (Thomas J. Watson Res. Cent, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y.) Effects of delay of informative 
feedback on paired-associates learning. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 27/9-284.—The 
effects of 4 sec. delay in informative feedback and 
the presence or absence of the stimulus when informa- 
tive feedback is presented in the learning of paired 
associates was studied. Delay of informative feed- 
back does not produce a decrement in performance, 
but if the stimulus is not present when informative 
feedback is presented there is a marked decrement. 
This decrement is due both to a slower rate of 
adding new S-R pairs to Ss repertoire and to a lower 
probability of correct anticipation on the trial follow- 
ing the Ist correct anticipation—Author abstract. 


13761. Hawkins, William F. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) The effects of stimulus asyn- 
chronism in associative learning by normals and 
retardates. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 


5400—5401.— Abstract. 


13762. Hergenhan, B. R., & Lee, Penny. (U. 
Arizona) Influence of degree of intentional 
learning upon the performance of an incidental 
task. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
781-785.—Incidental learning was measured at vari- 
ous stages of intentional learning. Results indicated 
the best performance on the incidental learning task 
took place at the initial and terminal stages of inten- 
tional learning. It was hypothesized that Ss respond 
to a number of irrelevant stimuli at the onset of a 
problem, thereby experiencing more of the problem's 
incidental aspects. As behavior becomes increasingly 
dependent upon relevant cues, sampling of the irrele- 
vant (incidental) cues is minimized. Incidental 
learning decreases, therefore, as training increases. 
This process occurs to a point, then reverses. When 
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the task set by E is seen as mastered, S begins seeking 
additional information from the stimuli present, 
resulting again in considerable incidental learning. 
The results and proposed explanations were believed 
to be in accordance with an earlier study by Bahrick 
(1957).—Journal abstract. 

13763. Hinrichs, Grace 8. (Augsburg Coll.) 
Associative learning: All-or-none or incremental? 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 769-780.— 
To test implications of all-or-none vs incremental 
positions on associative learning, contrasting implica- 
tions were viewed in terms of the original acquisition 
of the association, further learning of the association, 
and acquisition of a new response to the original 
stimulus. At acquisition an all-or-none theory was 
favored by (1) chance Pr of correct on Test 2 given 
incorrect on Test 1, with latencies similar to those of 
incorrect rather than correct responses, (2) the large 
decrease in latency during acquisition rather than 
prior to or after acquisition, (3) latencies on acquisi- 
tion consistent regardless of trial, (4) similarity of 
acquisition of reversal Rs to original learning. An 
incremental theory was supported by (1) proportion 
of CRs acquired per trial and (2) latency decreases 
after acquisition. Estes’ concept of chance CRs was 
supported, but the “neutral” test trials were not.— 
Journal abstract. 

13764. Holding, D. ԷԼ AM Leeds, England) 
Principles of training. NYC: Pergamon Press, 
1965. xvi, 156 p. 17s(paper). 

13765. Hunt, Earl  (U. Sydney, Australia ) 
Selection and reception conditions in grammar 
and concept learning. Journal of V erbal. Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 211-215.—"Ss in 
the selection condition (active acquisition) generated 
their own instances in conformity with generating 
rules explained beforehand, while in the reception 
condition a S saw the sequence of items generated by 
a ‘matched’ S in the selection condition. In 1 experi- 
ment the task was learning to recognize legitimate 
sentences in a finite-state grammar. The task in the 
2nd experiment was a conventional concept-learning 
task. In both the grammar learning and concept- 
learning experiments the selection condition was 
found to be much easier."—E. G. Aiken. 

13766. Hunter, John E. (U. Illinois) Mathe- 
matical models and extinction in learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4829.— Abstract. 

13767. Johnson, Russell B. . Virginia) 
Recognition of nonsense shapes as a function of 
degree of congruence among components of pre- 
training task. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
3703.—Abstract. 

13768. Levine, Joseph Ruben. (Michigan State 
U.) Stimulus similarity and sequence, inter-stim- 
ulüs interval and learning method in an auditory 

aired-associate task. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(11), 6783-6784.—Abstract. 

13769. Liu, In-Mao; Chang, Su-Yu; Liu, Pei- 
Yue; & Tang, Ming-Ying. (National Taiwan U.) 
Directional characteristics of behavioral change. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1029- 
1032.—Defining the response classes A (17 to 20 
sec.) and B (27 to 30 sec.) in terms of within-chain 
delay, 80 4th-grade boys practiced mirror drawing. 
Tt was found that the behavioral change involved in 
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ing B after 
— in karning A learning B. The direc- 
tional] characteristics of this behavioral change are 
explained as doe to the extra-experimental con- 
dition of the-faster-the-better reward contingency.— 
Journal abstract. 

13770, Lublin, Irwin. Rau State Ս.) 
Sources of differences in effectiveness among con- 
trollers of verbal reinforcement. Dissertation Ab- 
#tracts, 1965, 25(8), 4831-4832 —abstract. 

13771, Merrill, M. David. (Ս. Illinois) Cor- 
rection and review on succ in 
a hierarchical task. Proceedings of the 73rd An 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 325-326.—5 groups of college students 
learned a hierarchically arranged imaginery science 
by means of a computer-based teaching machine. 
Contrary to the hypothesis, of the task before allow- 
ing Ss to proceed to the next part resulted in a 
slower rate of response with no gain in accuracy.— 
Author abstract. 


13772. Murray, John B. (St John’s Ս.) Mo- 
tivation and Catholic Educational Review, 
1964, 62(6), 37 —From the early thrust given 


to motivational aspects of life by Freud, the student of 
motivation in learning has traveled through the me- 
chanical orientation of Thorndike to the voluminous 
research of motivation in learning today. The vari- 
ous researches are analyzed and their contributions 
to learning demonstrated.—$, M. Amatora. 
K 
es response as 

tinguishable i 


concepts in learning ormance. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 3 
13774. Noble, Clyde E. (Ս. Georgia) Publica- 
tion trends in human lea 1940-1964. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(2, Pt. 1), 959-960.— 
Numbers of publications on human learning over the 
past 25 years were found to be increasing relatively 
as well as absolutely in 7 major Ս. Տ. journals.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
13775. William. (Columbia Ս. 
The effect of i 1 RA aeg ES 
#ertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3708—Abstract. 


ing with identical stimuli on con- 
cept learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
6785-6786.— Abstract. ՏԱՐԻ, 


„13777. Plummer, Jack K. (Ս. Nebraska) Pre- 
vious experience and inefficient behavior: A lab- 
oratory paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(5), 3116.— Abstract, 
13778. Rosenberg, Seymour, & Schoeffler, Max 
S. (Bell Telephone Lab, Murray Hill N. J.) 
Stochastic learning models for social competition. 
Jourmal of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 
219-241.— The paper extends a class of linear learn- 
ing models for a response continuum to a repetitive 
2-person auction. Pairs of Ss bid against each other 
on successive trials for prizes whose values were de- 
termined stochastically. 3 experimental groups of 10 
S-pairs were used, the groups being differentiated by 
the variance of the prize values. Results indicated 
that (a) mean asymptotic bids were slightly lower than 
the mean of the prize values, and (b) response vari- 
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ances were in accordance with model predictions. 
The implications of the data for the structure of the 
model were also considered. The results support the 
use of certain random variables rather than constants 
as coefficients in the basic linear difference equation 
of the model, (20 ref.) Journal abstract, 


13779. Bernard L. USN — 
Á comparison 


Med. Cent, Groton, Conn.) 
individual and group learning of nonsense syl- 
lables. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(2), 296-299.—Individuals and 2-man բջ» 
learned lists օք either 6, 12, or 18 nonsense sy 

Data from individuals are analyzed in 3 ways: (a) 
average individual performance was com 

to 2-man g performance; (b) performance of the 
best member of artificially created 2-man groups was 
compared to true group performance; (c) pooled 
learning of the 2 members of the artificial groups was 
compared to the learning of the true groups. 2-man 
group learning was significantly superior to average 
individual learning and to the learning of the best 
member of artificial groups, but did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the pooled learning of the members of 
the artificial groups. Regardless of the method of 
analysis, errors increased with increases in the length 
of the list. The results are consistent with a pooling 
of abilities model of group performance.—Jowi 
abstract, 

13780. Samuels, S. Jay. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The effect of experimentally learned word 
associations on the acquisition of reading re- 
sponses. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
323-324,— The effect of experimentally learned word 
associations on learning reading responses was in- 
vestigated. It was hypothesized that if the words 
presented during reading training were the same as 
those memorized during association training, learn- 
ing would be facilitated. In the facilitation treatment, 
the same words were presented during reading train- 
ing that were memorized during association training. 
In the interference and neutral treatments, words pre- 
sented during reading training were different from 
those memorized during association training. Only 
reading training was given in the control condition. 
Results indicated that word associations did have a 
powerful effect on learning and latency of reading 
responses.—Author abstract. 

13781. Sullivan, Richard. (Rutgers State U.) 
The synthesis of a drive. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3127-3128.— Abstract. 

13782. Tecce, Joseph J. & Testa, Donna ԷԼ 
a Coll.) Effects of heightened drive 
shock) on 2-, 4-, and 8-choice card-sorting. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 715-716. 
—Card-sorting performance was a joint function of 
drive (shock) level and task complexity (p < .001). 
Results are discussed in terms of Hull-Spence be- 
havior theory, the narrowed attention hypothesis, and 
the Yerkes-Dodson hypothesis—Journal abstract. 

13783. Trumbo, Don; Noble, Merrill; Cross, 
Kenneth, & Ulrich, Lynn. (Kansas State U.) 
Task predictability in the organization, acquisi- 
tion, and retention of tracking skill. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 252-263.— 
250 male students were assigned to 4 conditions of 
task predictability, 3 retention intervals, and 2 levels 
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of training in a 4 X 3 X2 design. Predictability was 
determined by irregular step-function tasks that dif- 
fered in the proportions oí systematically repeating 
(predictable) targets, ranging from fixed to random 
sequences. Integrated absolute error served as a 
performance criterion. In addition, 6 indexes of 
temporal-spatial patterning were obtained. Results 
showed greatest improvement and greatest absolute 
retention losses for the fixed task and a fixed-direction 
task added to the design. Intermediately predictable 
tasks did not differ in error from the random task; 
however, uifferences in response organization were 
found among all tasks. Results suggest the nature 
of changes in response organization, and indicate that 
timing may be most crucial for acquiring and main- 
taining skill. (24 ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 

13784. Weber, Robert J. (Kenyon Coll.) Modi- 
fied learning set performance as a function of age. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 153-154.—A modi- 
fied learning task in which each problem contained 
recurrent and nonrecurrent stimulus forms was ad- 
ministered to age groups 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. For 
each age group a correct choice based on the nonre- 
current stimuli was more difficult than a correct 
choice based on the recurrent stimuli—Journal 
abstract. 


13785. Weiner, Irving B., & Ader, Robert. (U. 
Rochester Sch. Med.) Direction of aggression and 
adaptation to free operant avoidance conditioning. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2 
(3), 426-429.—26 male medical and graduate students 
completed the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (P-F) 
Study and the Rod and Frame Test (RFT) and un- 
derwent an operant avoidance conditioning situation 
in which elimination of shock could be achieved by 
learning a button-pressing schedule. Learners were 
significantly higher in extrapunitiveness and lower in 
impunitiveness and conformity than nonlearners ; they 
also reported more aggressive feeling on a m 
adjective check list. No differences on the RFT were 
found. The results are compared with other literature 
suggesting that persons who can express anger 
achieve more than those who deny anger or minimize 
frustrating situations. The P-F may have untapped 
predictive potential in situations of adaptation. (15 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

13786. Wood, Charles G. (Florida State U.) 
The effects of induced muscular tension on learn- 
ing and recall. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 
5391—5392.— Abstract. 

Conditioning 

13787. Aiken, Edwin G. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Changes in interpersonal descriptions accompany- 
ing the operant conditioning of verbal frequency 
in groups. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 243-247.—'4 person groups car- 
ried on 2 successive 40-min discussions. During the 
2nd discussion, the S with the lowest verbal ouput 
in the 1st discussion was rewarded, and the other 3 Ss 
Punished for speech. After both discussions, Ss 
ranked one another on several aspects of their inter- 
Personal behavior, Results indicated: (a) reward in- 
creased verbal output significantly over that of the 
control groups, while punishment did not significantly 
decrease it; and (b) after the 2nd discussion, both 
self-rankings and the rankings of other group mem- 
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bers of the rewarded Ss were * — higher than 
corresponding judgments in the control groups on 
leadership, participation, and self-confidence, while 
qual ideas was judged as significantly increased 
by —— only. A tendency toward greater respon- 
siveness to both reward and punishment by female Ss 
was also noted."—Jowrnal abstract. 


in humans. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70(3), 294-299.—Experimentation was carried 
out to the effect of pairing a stimulus (PS) 
with UCS presentations, on the rate of extinction of 
an avoidance response in humans, It was found that 
extinction was facilitated by any manipulations of the 
PS which produced a difference between the acquisi- 
tion and extinction situations. The greater the differ- 
ence the more rapid was the extinction. The effect 
of the PS was ted through the generalization- 
decrement h and it was ted that the 
effect of the PS would be replicable when the stimulus 
was not paired with presentations of the UCS.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


13789. Baxter, Ronald. (U. Florida) Condi- 
tioned diminution of the unconditioned response. 
Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 2), 7386- 
7387.—Abstract. 


13790. Beecroft, Robert * metn State U.) 
GSR extinction following erential reinforce- 
ment. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 61-62.— 
Extinction was studied for 24 trials following differ- 
ential GSR conditioning. The discrimination did 
not persist in extinction. This may reflect a sudden 
collapse of discrimination with the onset of extine- 
tion or failure to establish a stable discrimination 
during acquisition training.—Journal abstract. 


conditioned responses a 
ened interstim interval. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 147-150.—Earlier 
investigations, pA single UCS intensity value, 
have shown that CRs acquired under a lengthened 
CS-UCS interval are in dent of those condi- 
tioned at the original CS-UCS interval in terms of 
their latencies. A 2X2 factorial study in which 
pre- and postshift UCS intensities were orthogonal 
to each other confirmed previous results except in the 
case of a low preshift ՄԸՏ intensity. An explanation 
for this discreptant finding is offered.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


13792. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll) The 
problem of backward conditioning. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 135-144.—Razran's asser- 
tion that backward conditioning is a genuine condi- 
tioning phenomenon is not held by a number of 
investigators. The evidence and criteria of back- 
ward conditioning to reach clarification of the prob- 
lem are analyzed. In all of the Russian and Ameri- 
can studies only one seems to fulfill the substitute 
definition of conditioning. A number of operant- 
conditioning studies appear to have fulfilled the 
criteria of the modifying-stimulus definition of con- 
ditioning. In all studies in which backward condi- 
tioning has been obtained, regardless of the definition 
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used, a moxions stimulus has been used as the un- 
conditioned or reinforcing stimulus. One possible 
explanation why backward conditioning occurs only 
when a noxious stimulus is used as an unconditioned 
stimulus is the sensitization hypothesis. Another 
possible explanation is the duration-of-pain hypothe- 
sis Because of the greater specificity and some 
evidence of the duration-of-pain hypothesis, the 
author suggests that the duration-of-pain hypothesis 
be regarded as the more valid hypothesis. Backward 
conditioning must be obtained with a non-noxious 
stimulus before either hypothesis can be ruled out.— 
Author abstract. 


13793. Dufort, Robert H., & Rollins, Howard A. 
(Wake Forest Coll.) Acquisition of the condi- 
tioned eyelid response under different ready- 
signal conditions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3 
(2), 81-82.—4 groups were run in an eyelid condi- 
tioning experiment under different combinations of 
information given about, and instructions to blink 
to, a stimulus preceding each trial (ready signal). 
The group conditioned without a ready signal was 
superior to the other three groups, regardless of 
whether or not Ss in these groups blinked to the 
ready signal or were given information about it in 
the instructions. Journal abstract. 


13794. Fishbein, Harold D. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
Studies in efficiency: Muscle-action patterns in 
reaction time as related to inhibition of eyelid 
conditioning. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(2), 180-187.—0On the basis of the 
concept of psychological efficiency proposed by Wish- 
ner, it was predicted that efficiency in inhibiting 
eyelid CRs would be related to efficiency in reaction 
time (RT). 60 Ss were run 1 day per wk. for 3 wk. 
in an RT session followed immediately by an eyelid 
conditioning session. 30 of the Ss were run under 
passive instructions on the Ist eyelid conditioning 
session and under instructions to inhibit eyelid re- 
sponses on the 2nd and 3rd sessions (PI procedure). 
The remaining 30 Ss were run under instructions to 
inhibit eyelid responses on the Ist and 2nd sessions, 
and under passive instructions on the 3rd session 
(IP procedure). The prediction was confirmed in 
= PI procedure, but not the IP procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 


1 13795. Fowler, Wiliam R. (Duke U.) The 
interstimulus interval and schedule of reinforce- 
ment in conditioning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7368.— Abstract. 


13796. Gri William; Uno, Tadao, & Fie- 
biger, Josephine. (U. Southern Carolina) Com- 
ponent to compound stimulus transfer. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 63-64.—Electrodermal 
responses to pairs of visual stimuli were tested after 
differential conditioning of the single or component 
stimuli. On the Ist test trial, magnitudes tended to 
be ordered according to principles of response sum- 
mation. On later trials, extinction variation inter- 
acted significantly with transfer variation—Journal 
abstract. 


13797. Hall, Gordon F. (Vanderbilt U.) Con- 
ditioning of positive hedonic tone: Effect on 
verbal evaluation and eye movements. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5399.—Abstract. 
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13798. Hammond, oy me (Western Re. 


serve U.) Analysis o pseudoconditioning. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6779-6780.— 


Abstract. 

13799, Hare, Robert D. (U. Western Ontario, 
Canada) "5 — of verbal behavior as a 
function of delay and schedule of severe 
ment. Journal of Verbal Learning V. Be- 
havior, 1965, 4(3), 216-221.—"Suppression of anto- 
nym responses to a word-association list occurred 
significantly more rapidly when punishment was im- 
mediate rather than delayed (5 sec.) and continuous 
rather than partial (67%). Response suppression 
appeared to be contingent upon the ability to verbal- 
ize the principle of punishment. Termination of 
punishment resulted in a gradual increase in the 
number of antonym responses given. However, the 
rate of increase was independent of the delay and 
schedule of punishment training used. The fact that 
the antonym response rate remained significantly 
below its operant level even after Ss had been in- 
structed to remove the shock electrodes suggests that 
some of the suppressing effects of response-con- 
tingent punishment may be relatively persistent."— 
E. G. Aiken. 

13800. Homzie, Marvin J. (State Ս. Iowa) 
Separate phase differential eyelid conditioning 
within the context of a masking situation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5403.— Abstract. 


13801. Kimmel, H. D. (U. Florida) Extinc- 
tion of conditioned inhibition. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7394.— Abstract. 


13802. Longstreth, Langdon E. (Ս. Southern 
California) Unconditioned and conditioned frus- 
tration in retardates. Proceedings of the 73rd An- 
nual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 1-2.—Retardates learned to termi- 
nate lights by turning a joystick in the correct direc- 
tion. Then frustration was introduced, defined as 
failure of the light to go off. 3 such frustration trials 
were administered to all 24 Ss. The 2 independent 
variables were pairing or nonpairing of a CS with 
frustration, and the intertrial interval (2 or 4 sec.). 
Dependent variables were amplitude and speed of 
the joystick response. Frustration resulted in per- 
severative increases in amplitude and decreases in 
speed. Similar changes were elicited by test presen- 
tations of CS if it had been previously paired with 
frustration, but only with a 2-sec. intertrial interval. 
—Author abstract. 


13803. Magnussen, Max G. (U. Kentucky) An 
experimental study of avoidance conditioning 
with or without awareness and its relationship to 
the galvanic skin response and the semantic dif- 
ferential. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2613- 
2614.—Abstract. 


13804. Maltzman, Irving; Raskin, David C., 
Johnson, Ola, & Gould, Jay. (Մ. California, Los 
Angeles) Reaction time and the conditioned 
orienting reflex under different conditioned- 
stimulus-unconditioned-stimulus intervals. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 5-6.— 
200 Ss were instructed to press a pedal to a tone 
interspersed among words. E the Ss were instructed 
that the tone followed a certain word and half were 
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not. The CS word preceded the tone at intervals of 
5, $5, 10.5, 15.5, and 20.5 sec. for different groups. 
GSR measures of individual differences in the orient- 
ing reflex were obtained. Slopes of reaction-time 
curves differed significantly as a function of the 
CS-UCS interval, sex, and manifested a significant 
interaction between orienting reflex and instructions. 
—Author abstract, 


13805. Prokasy, William F. (Ed.) Classical 
conditioning: A symposium. NYC: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1965. ix, 421 p. $7.50.—19 papers 
from the 1963 symposium at Pennsylvania State U. 
present original findings and reviews of animal and 
human conditioning. 5 studies examine the relation- 
ship between classical and instrumental conditioning. 
Avoidance learning is reported in 3 papers, and inter- 
stimulus time is varied in 2. Responses include sali- 
vation, GSR, eyeblink, heartbeat, and bar-pressing. 
Ss were humans in 6 studies, dogs in 5, rats in 3, 
and cats, rabbits, pigeons, fish, and a computer in 
1 study each—N. M. Ginsburg. 


13806. Rice, David G. (U. Wisconsin) Operant 
GSR conditioning and associated electromygram 
responses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
3693.— Abstract. 


13807. Sommer, Geraldine J. (U. California) 
Learning without awareness of the conditioned 
stimulus in binocular suppression: An experi- 
mental paradigm for the acquisition of psycho- 
logical defense. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 7372-7373.—Abstract. 


. 13808. Wang, May-jane. Eyeblink condition- 
ing as a function of CS-US interval. Acta Psycho- 
logica Taiwanica, 1965, No. 7, 52-58.—75 men and 
25 women experienced a conditioned stimulus (a 
tone), and an unconditioned stimulus (a puff of air). 
The results agree with those of other studies in that 
the level of conditioning varies with the time interval 
ue the onsets of the CS and of the US —J. L. 
alker. 


13809. Wickens, Delos D., & Harding, Gordon 
B. (Ohio State U.) Effect of UCS strength on 
GSR conditioning: A within-subject design. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 151- 
153.—Using a within-S design, 20 Ss had one CS 
(light or tone) associated with a strong UCS (2.5- 
ma. shock) for 10 trials, and the other CS (tone 
or light) associated with a weaker UCS of 1.5 ma. 
The interstimulus interval was 1 sec. and the response 
measured was the GSR. The data during training 
and extinction indicate a clear superiority of the 
strong over the weak UCS-associated CS. The re- 
Sults are contrasted with a comparable between-S 
design where differences failed to reach significance, 
and the use of a within-S design for the GSR is 
recommended whenever possible. Journal abstract. 


13810. Williams, Juanita H, (Harless & Kirk- 
Patrick Assoc., Tampa, Fla.) The modification of 
preferences by verbal conditioning. Proceedings 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 285-286.— Person- 
ality traits are viewed as learned-response classes 
mediated by generalized conditioned reinforcers, such 
as social approval. Ss who were high and low in the 
contact personality factor" were verbally reinforced 
for expressing preference for person-oriented activi- 
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ties and interests. Trend analysis of acquisition 
curves across blocks of trials indicated that rein- 
forcement affected experimental group performance. 
Reinforced Ss showed a generalization effect to a set 
of related responses, and they also scored higher on 
a postconditioning test measuring the trait. The 
implication is that test-inferred traits are classes of 
responses which can be modified by operant-condi- 
tioning procedures—Awthor abstract. 


Discrimination 
13811. Brown, John. (U. London) Multiple 
response evaluation of discrimination. British 


Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 
1965, 18(1), 125-137.—A common form of discrimi- 
nation test consists of n incorrect alternatives and a 
single correct alternative. Usually, the S is per- 
mitted only 1 attempt to select the correct alternative, 
This is adequate if discrimination is all-or-none, but 
is not adequate in general. 2 methods of assessing 
discrimination from multiple response data are de- 
scribed. In Method A the average probability of 
rejecting a wrong alternative is estimated. Method 
B is based on Information Theory. Both methods 
permit the comparison of tests involving differing 
numbers of alternatives without using a guessing 
correction. A probability model is described for 
relating the distributions of the number of attempts 
needed for such tests. This is relevant to one way 
of using the information-measure to compare tests. 
It is also relevant to examining the effect of the 
traditional guessing correction if the assumption on 
which this correction is based is false. The paper 
concludes with a brief consideration of tests in which 
there is more than 1 correct alternative.—Journal 
abstract. , 

13812. Carmean, Stephen Lewis. (U. Illinois) 
Human discrimination learning as a function of 
the type of stimulus predifferentiation response. 
Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6775-6776.— 
Abstract. 

13813. Danziger, K., & Hart, Jennifer R. (U. 
Cape Town, Տ. Africa) Two kinds of variability 
in a flicker-fusion discrimination task. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 37-42.—Flicker 
and fusion thresholds were determined by the method 
of limits in a group of 35 students. There was no 
significant correlation between threshold variability 
on ascending and on descending runs. High-thresh- 
old variability on ascending runs is associated with 
high intratrial variability, low persistence on a word- 
bulding test, and relatively little interference on the 
Stroop Colour-Word Test. Ina size-estimation task, 
high-threshold variability on descending runs is as- 
sociated with high flicker thresholds, low scores on 
the MA scale, and low-threshold variability —Author 
abstract. 

13814. Das, J. P. Discrimination learning in 
retardates and normals with the use of evaluative 
verbal cues. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1965, 9(1), 31-38.—“30 normal school children (IQ 
=115, CA=17) and 30 institutionalized retardates 
(IQ = 50, CA = 22) were tested for acquisition, re- 
versal, and spontaneous recovery of a key pressing 
response. Ss had to depress a key below the lighted 
window in forced trials, and any 1 of the 2 keys 
when both windows were lighted in choice trials, 
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Lighting of I of the windows was concurrent with E 
saying "good", and the lighting of the other window 
was concurrent with "bad" on forced trials. On 
choice trials, both windows were lighted accompanied 
tbe simultaneous occurrence of “good.” Results 
that RT for “good” was smaller than for 
“bad”, RT for forced trials was smaller than RT for 
choice trials, and the retardates had longer RT than 
normals. There was no difference in trials to learn 
between retardates and normals, but the normals 
were faster than retardates in reversal trials. Spon- 
taneous recovery was found to be infrequent; only 10 
normals and 6 retardates showed this effect. On the 
whole, the retardates were found to be more sensi- 
tive than normals to evaluative verbal stimuli like 
"good" and bad. R. Holroyd, 

13815. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (Connecticut 
ColL) Positional cues as mediators in discrimina- 
tion learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70(2), 176-181. Ss each learned 2 lists of 
8 paired associates. Stimuli were either horizontal 
lines (L) varying in length or gray patches (G) 
varying in reflectance. esponses were 8 CVC 

es. Half of the Ss learned in the order GL, 
remaining Ss in the order LG. Ss were further 
distributed into random (R) and same (S) condi- 
tions depending upon the relative positions of re- 
on each stimulus dimension, Under Condi- 
tion S response positions were the same on initial 
and transfer tasks, i.e, the syllable paired with the 
lightest gray was also paired with the shortest line, 
etc. Syllables were 8 3 positions dis- 
under Condition R. Learning օք the transfer 
ists was significantly faster under Condition S. Re- 
sults indicate that positional cues mediate discrimina- 
tion learning, It was suggested that common proc- 
esses determine pons) ees effects of the present 
study and those typically obtained in serial learning. 
—Journal abstract, 

13816. Erikson, James Ք. (Ս. Minnesota) Ef- 
fects of various cost and See i n 
on discrimination learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(4), 2624.— Abstract. 

13817. Fleming, Jerry Merritt. (Princeton U. 
Discrimination of a pattern of change. 1 
mi er nid 1965, 25(11), 6777-6778.— Abstract. 

. Goldstein, Irwin L. (U. Maryland) The 
effect of restrictive nse eee Eë 

sponses. eg Ee ԵՆ N 2800, 482 

‘acts, 
ko. d , 1965, 25(8), 4827. 

13819. Good, Richard M. (U. Maryland) The 
effect of variations in exposure time for different 
types of visual stimuli in paired-associates learn- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4827-4828. 
Abstract. 

13820. Heal, Laird W. (U. Wisconsin) Dis- 
crimination transfer in normal and mentally 
retarded children of comparable discrimination 
ability: Partial intradimensional and extradimen- 
sional shifts as a function of overtraining. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 256), 3702. Abstract. 

13821. Houck, Elaine V., Gardner, D. Bruce, & 
Ruhl, Donna. (Iowa State U.) Effects of audi- 
tory and visual pretraining on performance in a 
tactile discrimination task. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1057-1063.—3 groups of 
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children were compared for performance in a tactile 
discrimination task. Group A had received auditory 
pretraining; Group V had received visual pretrain- 
ing; Group C received only familiarization with the 
room and apparatus. The basis of discrimination in 
all 3 modalities was "one" vs "two." Both visual 
and auditory pretraining facilitated performance in 
the tactile task. Visual pretraining was more effec- 
tive than auditory, in its facilitating effects on tactile 
discrimination. Findings are not fully accounted 
for under the heading of learning set, suggesting the 
need for a more comprehensive theory of sensory 
integration. Problems in providing an adequate con- 
trol experience with the apparatus without transfer 
of learning to the final task for Group C and prob- 
lems of comparability of tasks in different modalities 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

13822. Lovejoy, Elijah. (Ս. Pennsylvania) An 
attention theory of discrimination learning. Jour- 
nal of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 342- 
362.—Consideration of the data on the Overlearning 
Reversal Effect (ORE) suggests that attention is an 
important variable in discrimination learning. A 
linear model is proposed for such learning in which 
1 of 3 responses occurs: (a) the S attends and makes 
a correct choice; (b) the S attends and makes an 
error; or (c) the S does not attend (and is success- 
ful with probability 34). A 3-vector of response 
probabilities is introduced and linear transformations 
of this vector are proposed corresponding to the 4 
per experimental events. The expected mean 
learning and extinction curves are found, and the 
expected number of total errors in learning is com- 
uted. For appropriate parameter values, an ORE 
is predicted in terms of total errors, and in terms of 
probability of correct. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13823. Olson, Richard K. (Ս. Oregon) Gen- 
eralization to similar and opposite words. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 328-331.— 
30 Ss were taught a lever-pressing response to 7 
stimulus words which elicit “opposites” and 7 stimu- 
lus words which elicit “similars” as primary re- 
sponses in free-association tests. Generalization was 
tested to the primary responses. 1է was expected 
that generalization would be greater for “similars” 
since it seemed that they should be a greater part of 
the meaning response to the stimulus. Significant 
generalization occurred to both opposites and simi- 
lars (p € .001), but there was no significant differ- 
ence between opposites and similars (p > .05). The 
hypothesis was rejected—Journal abstract. 


13824. Schlesinger, Լ M. (Hebrew U., Jerusa- 
lem) Discriminability as a function of figure 
complexity. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 
73(1), 21-29.—Patterns, of 3, 5, 7, or 9 lights were 
used in a discrimination task. Although the more 
complex figures were redundant in that they con- 
tained more cues for discrimination, response times 
and errors were found to increase with complexity 
for all 3 exposure times employed: 500, 100, and 
150 msecs. This detrimental effect of redundancy 
decreased with practice, so that performance with the 
complex figures became more similar to that with the 
simple ones.—Author abstract. 


13825. Soudková, Miluše. Vplyv cvičenia na 
zrakovú diskrimináciu jednoduchej senzomoto- 
rickej úlohe. [Influence of training on visual dis- 
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crimination in a simple sensory-motor task.] Psy- 
chologické Studie, 1964, 6, 43-56.—Part of a larger 
study of improvement of perception in learning: 
visual discrimination (from the ontogenic aspect.) 
16 Ss compared standard stimuli with comparisons 
in repeated exposures. Accuracy of discrimination 
of length difference between subjective and objective 
center was measured by the method of average error 
and thus influence of training on the dependent varia- 
bles (magnitude of the final deviation, number of 
moves, latency) was derived. Training decreased 
positive and negative errors. Latency varied with 
individual Ss and remained constant throughout the 
experiment.—H. Bruml. 

13826. Tighe, Louise S. (Cornell U.) Effect 
of perceptual pretraining on reversal and non- 
reversal shifts. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(4), 379-385.—Experimental Ss 
(1st-grade children) received in succession (a) non- 
reinforced pretraining in making same-different 
judgments to stimuli varying in height and bright- 
ness, (b) a reinforced-discrimination task in which 
stimuli varied simultaneously in height and bright- 
ness, and (c) either a reversal shift of the initial 
discrimination (% Ss), or a nonreversal shift (2 
Տտ). Control ՏՏ received the same discrimination 
task and shifts but preceded by a picture-completion 
and a picture-arrangement test. Ss in the experi- 
mental-reversal group required significantly fewer 
trials to reach criterion than Ss in the experimental- 
nonreversal and control-reversal groups. The con- 
trol-reversal and control-nonreversal groups did not 
differ. The results are interpreted within a differ- 
entiation theory of discrimination learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

13827. Worthington, A. G., & Dixon, N. F. 
Changes in guessing habits as a function of sub- 
liminal stimulation. Acta Psychologica, Amster- 
dam, 1965, 22(4), 338-347——“In an investigation of 
discrimination without awareness a measure was 
taken of the effect of a subliminal visual stimulus 
upon number guessing habits. . . . below the aware- 
ness threshold there is a significant tendency for the 
S to give responses that are meaningfully related to 
the stimulus. This finding is inconsistent with those 
from a recent investigation by Fuhrer and Eriksen,” 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

13828. Youniss, James, & Furth, Hans G. (Cath- 
olic U. America) Discrimination shifts as a func- 
tion of degree of training in children. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 424-427.— 
Children initially performed a 2-choice discrimination 
with variable irrelevant cues, either to criterion 
(CR) or with overtraining (OT) of 15 and 25 trials. 
Subsequently 16 of the Ss performed a reversal shi 
and % an extradimensional nonreversal shift. No 
shift difference was observed after CR; however, 
after OT, reversal, but not nonreversal shift, was 
facilitated with rapid acquisition of reversed re- 
sponses. Data were accounted for by a dimension- 
Specific mediating response which became stronger 
and a change in reinforcement which became more 
discriminable following OT.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 
13829. Ausubel, David P. (Ս. Hlinois) Per- 


Ception versus cognition in meaningful verbal 
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2 Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73 
(2), 185-187.—Cognition in meaningful verbal learn- 
ing refers to the incorporation of perceived potential 
meanings into cognitive structure: ie., to the emer- 
gence of meanings. Perception precedes cognition 
and includes the immediate content of awareness 
resulting from the interpretation of the sensory input 
of the message: ic, the meanings of component 
words and appreciation of syntactical structure. Se- 
lective subsumption of new verbal material (cogni- 
tion) rather selective perception accounts for 
most of the initial discrepancy between presented and 
remembered content. Repeated encounters with new 
verbal material results in the telescoping of percep- 
tual and cognitive processes and hence in the imme- 
diate (perceptual) emergence of meaning.—A uthor 
abstract. 

13830. Badia, Pietro, Rosenberg, B. G. & 
Langer, Jonas. (Bowling Green State U.) Rep- 
resentational value, meaningfulness, and pronun- 
ciability in serial learning. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 997-1000.—60 Ss were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 4 verbal learning conditions involv- 
ing a serial task. The differential effects on learning 
of stimuli representing referent dimensions (repre- 
sentational value) were contrasted with the more 
typical dimension of meaningfulness (association 
value). The relationship of pronunciability to those 
2 dimensions was also evaluated. While data sug- 
gest that association value and, to some extent, 
representational value contribute to the variance, the 
possibility that pronunciability is basic to both these 
dimensions could not be ruled out—Journal abstract, 

13831. Behring, D. W., & 287, oed e 
U.) Study-test and anticipation m in 
paired-associate learning of similar and non- 
similar lists. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 2), 1237-1241.—The purposes of the present 
study were to compare the study-test and anticipation 
procedures and to investigate the effect of high intra- 
list similarity upon learning by each method. 40 Ss, 
24 females and 16 males, learned 1 list by each 
method. The results indicate that the study-test 
method leads to better performance, as measured by 
number of trials to criterion. The detrimental effect 
of high intralist similarity was significant only for 
the study-test method. This finding is contrary to 
the results reported by other investigators.—J ow 
abstract. 

13832. Belloni, Marigold L. a 
Angeles) The relationship of the orienting reac- 
tion and manifest anxiety to paired-associates 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3695. 
—Abstract. 

13833. Berger, Seymour M. (Indiana U.) Per- 
sons as mediators: A four-stage paradigm. Jour- 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 
467-469.—An analysis of a social learning situation 
is presented in terms of a 4-stage paradigm from 
mediational learning theory. Ss were required to 
learn pairs of nonsense syllables. Each syllable pre- 
viously had been associated with a picture of a 
well-known celebrity. For 1 group of Ss, the celeb- 
rities associated with each pair had some professional 
relationship, while for another group the celebrities 
associated with each pair had no special relationship 
to each other. The former group learned the pairs 
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greater 
been learned from related rather than unrelated per- 
sons —Journal abstract. 


13834. Bilodeau, Edward A. & Blick, Kenneth 
A. (Tulane U.) Courses of misrecall over long- 
term retention intervals as related to strength of 
pre-experimental habits of word association. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1173-1192.-- 
Following a proaction paradigm, 670 Ss were trained 
with 2 lists containing 5 of the secondary associates 
(Ra) to Russell-Jenkins stimulus words, and were 
tested 2 min., 20 min., 2 days, or 28 days later for 
retention of the 2nd list. During recall, հ of the Ss 
were administered the 5 stimulus words correspond- 
ing to the Š R, words of the 2nd list (stimulated 
condition), and % did not receive the stimulus words 
(not-stimulated conditions). The stimulus words 
were divisible into 3 categories, in effect varying the 

associative probabilities at each retention 
interval. Altogether, there were 24 groups com- 
pleting a 4X 2X 3 factorial design. The retention 
of Ras decreased with time and the effect of stimu- 
lation was to raise their level of production above 
groups not so stimulated. As Ra decreased with 
time, intrusions of R,s (primaries) and Rss (sum 
of Rs to R,) became more numerous where the cul- 
tural 2 teg suggested this ought to happen. 
After 28 days, Ss still showed strong evidence oí the 
training exposure but performance was more like 
that oí free-associating Տտ than that oí shorter re- 
tention groups. In the not-stimulated condition, in- 
trusions from unidentified sources (classified as Re- 
mainder) were more numerous the longer the 
retention interval. Collectively, these data support 
the conclusion that the amount of proactive inter- 
ference via specific pre-experimental word-word hab- 
its increases as a function of time. An item analysis 
suggested a monotonic pattern of r's for forgetting 
under stimulated conditions, but not under conditions 
of free recall. This was interpreted to mean that 
forgetting when stimulated was more a process of 
complication than simplification and resembles a 
Process sometimes found in motor-skills retention. 
Other correlational analyses proved useful tools for 
է forgetting ; questions pertaining to the 
behavior of items were quite as intriguing as those 
5. , more variance could be accounted 

for aíter than short retention intervals. (25 
ref.) Journal abstract. ' 


13835. Boartz, William. (Ս. Kansas) Սո- 
learning օք : pore Li in retroactive 
Leg i ; Ya cia o e? D Annual. Con- 
vention merican Psychological Association, 
1965, 53-54.—48 undergraduate Ss were run in a 
3-stage mixed-list riment comparing interference 
effects either with OL (Retroactive inhibition) or 
without OL (Negative transfer), it being argued 
that if A-B associations are unlearned during A-C 
training, then RI should produce greater interference 
than negative transfer. No evidence for unlearning 
of specific associations was obtained—Author ab- 
stract. a 


13836. Borude, R. R. (Vidarbha Mahavidya- 
laya, Amaraoti, Maharashtra, India) Effect of set 
on verbal learning task. Journal of Psychological 
Researches, 1965, 9(2), 80-85.—50 Ss divided in 
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groups (El, E2, E3, E4 and C) of 10 cach were 

i the same learning activity of giving num- 
bers to the meaningful words, but under diferent 
instructions or “sets”, according to whether they 
knew that a principle was operative and whether 
reinforcement was positive, negative or neutral, 
Results showed the following order of superiority of 
performance: El, EA E2, EA and C, indicating sup- 
port to previous researches and showing that an 
assumed “nonprincipled” set had a significant effect 
on the learning task.—U. Pareek. 


13837. Bousfield, W. A, & Puff, C. R. (U. 
Connecticut) Determinants of the clustering of 
taxonomically and associatively related word 
pairs. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 
211-221.—Each of 2 matched groups of 36 Ss was 
tested for clustering in recall of a randomized list 
of 13 pairs of related words. Group 1, given taxo- 
nomically related pairs, clustered more than Group 
2, given nontoxonomically related pairs which were 
matched in associative strength with the taxonomic 

irs. Using 27 measures of word relatedness it was 
bed that the taxonomic pairs were higher than the 
nontaxonomic pairs in the measures of indirect asso- 
ciation. A variety of measures correlated highly 
with the clustering of the individual nontaxonomic 
pairs, but there were no significant correlations for 
the taxonomic pairs.—Author abstract. 


13838. Bousfield, W. A., Puff, C. R, & Kauf- 
man, H. M. (U. Connecticut) A comparison of 
taxonomic and associative verbal-response trans- 
fer. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 
33 .—Transfer was appraised by applying the 
mediation paradigm: B-C, A-B, A-C. 2 lists of 
B-C word pairs, designated respectively as taxo- 
nomic and associative, were chosen from free-asso- 
ciational norms, so that the pairs of both lists were 
matched in associative strength. The words in each 
of the taxonomic pairs represented the same taxo- ` 
nomic category. The words in each of the associative 
pairs were not taxonomically related. The A terms 
of the paradigm were nonsense syllables. Paired- 
associates learning was used throughout. The re- 
sults confirm the predicted transfer for both types 
of word pairs, but fail to confirm the predicted 
greater transfer for the taxonomic over the associa- 
tive pairs—Author abstract. 


13839. Breckenridge, Kay; Hakes, David T., & 
Young, Robert K. (U. Texas) Serial learning 
in a continuous serial list. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(4), 139-140.—Learning of a continuous 
serial list with no intertrial interval (ITI) and no 
starting symbol was compared with learning of a 
standard seriallist. As in a previous study by Lipp- 
man & Denny (1964), it was found that the con- 
tinuous list was learned significantly more slowly 
and yielded a flattened serial position curve. There 
was a marked tendency for Ss in the continuous-list 
condition to respond correctly most often to the item 
which appeared 2nd. When the item on which each 
S in this condition performed best was placed in the 
Ist serial position, a typical serial position curve was 
reinstated with some diminution of the recency effect. 
It was concluded that in the absence of explicit serial 


position cues Ss tend to provide their own.—Journal 
abstract. 
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13840. Brodsky, Stanley L. (U. Florida) Lan- 
guage patterns of repressors and in 
personal and impersonal descriptions. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4256.—Abstract. 

13841. Budohoska, Wanda. Kierunek skojar- 
zeń wewnatrzseryjnych w zależności od 
opanowania materialu. [The direction of the intra- 
serial associations and its dependence on the degree 
of the accomplished learning.] Przeglad Psycholo- 
giczny, 1960, 4, 101-113.—10 university students in 
5 experiments had to learn by the anticipation method 
5 series of 10 nonsense syllables to 5 different cri- 
teria of mastery. Directly after the criterion has 
been reached, backward associations were investi- 
gated in which each syllable of the series has been 
used as a catchword at least once. The obtained 
results seem to indicate that in the initial phase 
learning is 2-directional.  Repetition of a series 
necessary to reach the criterion influences the ob- 
served superiority of forward associations over the 
backward ones. This superiority increased with the 
increase in the number of expositions which con- 
tributed also to the marked increase in the number 
of near associations accompanied by a decrease in 
the number of far associations, (Russian & English 
summaries) -M. Choynowski. 1 

13842. Butler, Donald C., & Peterson, David E. 
(San Fernando Valley State Coll, Northridge) 
Learning during "extinction" with paired asso- 
ciates. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Be- 
havior, 1965, 4(2), 103-106.—"After 10, 20, or 30 
anticipation trials the response members of a paired 
associate list were removed. During 30 test trials, 
there was a growing tendency to repeat the same 
overt response, whether it was formerly the ‘correct’ 
response or a particular error. The growth is at- 
tributed to self-reinforcement, in the absense of 
external feedback, through the recognition of a re- 
sponse as one previously made.“ -E. G. Aiken. 

13843. Calfee, Robert C., & Atkinson, Richard 
C. (U. Wisconsin) Paired-associate models and 
the effects of list length. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 254-265--Ճ 2. process 
Markov model for paired-associate learning is pre- 
sented in which stimulus-response associations may 
pass through an intermediate or short-term memory 
state before learning is complete, In the short-term 
State, forgetting may occur, and in the trial- 
dependent-forgetting (TDF) model, the likelihood 
that forgetting takes place on any trial is postulated 
to be a function of the number of S-R pairs remain- 
Ing to be learned on that trial To determine the 
quantitative accuracy of the model, a paired-associate 
experiment was conducted in which list length was 
varied. Specific response-sequence frequencies from 
experimental lists of 9, 15, and 21 items were reason- 
ably well predicted by the TDF model. A much 

etter account of the data was obtained by a revision 

օք the model, in which it was assumed that the 
probability of learning on a given trial depended on 
Whether an item was still in short-term memory or 
had been forgotten. Comparative predictions from 
the linear and all-or-none models, as well as an 
alternative 2-process Markov model, are also pre- 
Sented.—Journal abstract. 


13844. Ceraso, John, & Henderson, Ann. (Ye- 
Shiva U.) Unavailability and associative loss in 


39: 13840-13847 


in RI and PI. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 70(3), 300-303.—An experiment was reported 
in which Ist-list recall, 2nd-list recall, and single- 
list recall were measured shortly after learning, and 
after 24-hr. 3 measures of retention were employed : 
the aided-recall measure; a measure of item availa- 
bility; a measure of associative pairing. The most 
striking result was that while Ist-list recall remained 
stable over 24 hr. as measured by aided recall, the 
availability measure showed increased recall, and 

associative measure showed decreased recall. It 
was argued that this finding indicates that item 
recall and associative recall are 2 independent proc- 
esses. The diminishing recall for the 2nd list over 
time seemed to be due to both item loss and asso- 
ciative loss. Recall at 24 hr. showed no difference 
between original list (OL) and interpolated list (IL) 
on any of the measures employed.—Journal abstract. 


13845. Chan, Adrian, & Travers, Robert M. W. 
(U. Utah) Effect of sense modality switchin, 
on serial learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1185-1191—Previous research has 
indicated that, when a serial learning task involves 
switching sense modality, learning is depressed. The 
switching involves a period of about 200 msec., which 
is not a part of the time available for learning. In 
a serial learning task, with nonsense syllables, sense 
modality was switched from the auditory to the visual 
to the auditory or the reverse, but only 1 switch was 
involved in the 7-syllable list. The prediction was 
that a depression would be Laban in the learning 
of the syllable following the switch and that the 
syllable involved in the switch would be influenced 
both by the von Restorff effect and by the reduction 
in time available for learning as a result of switch- 
ing. At the faster of 2 speeds some evidence was 
consistent with predictions.—Journal abstract. 


13846. Coleman, E. B. (New Mexico State U.) 
Learning of prose as affected by extra - 
tal transfer. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 1), 685-6900.—2 experiments investigated the 
learning of sentences whose words differed in their 
pre-experimental strength of association, Exp. I 
(N —12) compared the short-term retention of 2 
synonymous, noun-is-adjective sentences, one having 
a strong association between noun and adjective 
(Knife is sharp) with one having a weaker associa- 
tion (Knife is cutting). Sentences having strong 
associations were better retained (p < .01). EI 
(N — 22) compared noun-is-adjective sentences hav- 
ing wider ranges of pre-experimental associative 
strengths. A significant relation between short-term 
retention and associative strength was found, and the 
magnitude of the differences seemed surprisingly 
large. Journal abstract. 


13847. Das, J. P., & Mitra, A. K. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Persistence of acquired meaning in 
semantic conditioning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(2), 83-84.—College students learned to associate 
“good” and "bad" separately to 2 nonsense syllables 
(described to Ss as names of 2 aboriginal tribes), 
both in the acquisition and in the reversal phases 
of a verbal conditioning task. But when asked to 
give evaluative ratings for the syllables, their judg- 
ments appeared to be influenced by their experience 
during the acquisition phase. Journal abstract. 
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1396. David, Gary A- & Bourne, Lyte S. JE 
(Ս. Utah) of response type and SC 
— ournal of 
on 965, 73(1), 151-159.—Explored the 
— — among Ó st 3 
different classifications of 8 3-dimensional stimuli 

af &etimuli each, using 2 response 
ith generic 1 verbal item was 
with 4 stimuli and another item with the 
stimuli. With specific responses, 2 groups 


of 4 ly related verbal items were associated 
with the 2 subgroups of 4 stimuli. An additional 
rote-learning problem in which 8 unrelated response 


items were associated with the 8 stimuli, was investi- 
gated. The results, using generic responses, were 
similar to those of earlier experiments; while in the 
"specific" condition there were no significant differ- 
ences in learning ease among the classifications. In 
the latter case, response similarity resulted in more 
errors than in the rote-learning problem.—Author 
abstract. 

13849. Dornbush, Rhea L. ( Coll. City 
U. New York) Motivation l cues 
in incidental . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 714.—In 2 parallel experi- 
ments, 6 groups of Ss learned 3 arrangements of 
relevant-irrelevant material: direct spatial conti- 
guity, consistent spatial separation and randomly 
arranged spatial separation. Each learned a 
single list under 1 of 2 levels of incentive-oriented 
motivation. In Exp. i 


H 
Si 


repel it —Ó — that the incentive 
might interact w ifficulty to create an emo- 
tional ournal abstract. 


iation data E MD m 

apparently support pseudomediation 
argument and their data on unlearning fail to differ- 
entiate response and associative learning. 2 addi- 
tional experiments are presented which show (a) 
the expected unlearning during Stage II of the me- 
hid le i. neat Ma eg 
Journal abstract. "n COS Ty 


13851. Ehrlich, Stéphane. (Faculté Lettres Sci. 
Humaines Poitiers, France) Le róle de la struc- 
turation dans l'apprentissage verbal. [The role of 
structuration in verbal learning.] Psychologie Fran- 
caise, 1965, 10(2), 119-146.—To measure the effects 
of "structuration" in a simple verbal learning situa- 
tion and to establish the relationship between this 
process and the increase in number of correct re- 
sponses, 159 Ss divided among 4 groups were pre- 
sented orally with lists of 8, 16, 32, and 64 words 

and were instructed to write as many as they could 
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remember, The lists were տ random 
order for 10, 15, 20, and 40 trials, respectively. A 
fundamental difference seemed to exist between the 
word group and the other groups. The results 
showed the increase in correct responses to be a 
linear function of "structuration" which was a loga- 
rithmic function of the number of trials.—C. J. 


Adkins. 

13852. William, & Arlinsky, Martin. 
(U. Kansas) The interaction of syntactical struc- 
ture and instructions. Prychonomie 
Science, 1965, 3(2), 59-60.—The interaction of 
syntactical structure and learning instructions was 
investigated. When the method of complete presen- 
tation was used the superiority of syntactical over 
unsyntactical material was greater for intentional as 
compared with incidental learners.—/Journal abstract, 

13853, Frincke, Gerald Louis. (Ս. Illinois) A 
multivariate analysis of free-recall learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6778-6779.—Ab- 
stract. 

13854. Goulet, L. R. (Saint Louis U.) 
list response ulness and transfer effects 
under the A-B, A-C paradigm. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 264-269.— 
Paired-associate transfer was studied under the A-B, 
A-C igm with treatments varying in List 1 and 


List meaningfulness (M). The levels of 
M were either high ( 


) or low (L) on 
both lists (H,-H, or L,-L,) or conformed to a high- 
low (Hi-La) or 


low-high (L,-H,) relationship. The 
predictions were 


Inter- 


made that interference from List 1 

(negative transfer) would be greatest under condi- 
tions of high List 1 response M (Hi-Ha and ԷԼ -Լ2), 
but that the interference would be partially offset 
in treatments involving disparate levels of List 1 
and 2 response M (H,-Ls and L,-H;). The reduc- 
tion in interference was attributed to an increased 
opportunity to differentiate the interlist response 
systems. Both predictions were supported. The 
results were interpreted within Postman's recent 
interpretation of interference theory and implications 
relat response M and transfer were provided.— 
Jou abstract. 

13855. Hakes, David T. (U. Texas) Stimulus 
articulation and backward learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(2), 47-48.—An 8-pair PA list of 
low-meaningfulness paralogs was learned to a cri- 
terion of 2 successive errorless trials by 2 groups of 
Ss, one of which articulated the stimuli while the 
other did not. All Ss then learned the same pairs in 
the backward direction for 16 trials, half of each 
group articulating the stimuli. Stimulus articulation 
had no effect on Ist-list learning. lst-list articulation 
facilitated backward recall, the effect diminishing as 
backward learning progressed.—Journal abstract. 

13856. Hanawalt, Nelson G., & Diepenbrock, 
Elaine C. (Rutgers State U.) Verbal context and 
meaning in immediate and delayed recall. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 125-135.—On 
the assumption of a ceiling effect in the immediate 
memory data of Miller and Selfridge, Exp. 1 (S = 90) 
predicted that, in the more difficult condition of de- 
layed recall, recall increases with order of approxima- 
tion to English, where Miller and Selbridge found no 
increase. The prediction was confirmed. In Exp. 2 
(S — 86), of 2 passages (180 words each), one of 
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bascball and one of cricket, better recall was 

for bascball, but in part-passages (45 words), it was 
predicted that there would be no difference because 
of the ceiling effect. Both predictions were con- 
firmed.—Author abstract, 


13857. Harley, Willard, Jr. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) The effect of monetary incentive in 
paired associate learni — an absolute 
method. Psychonomic Science, 1955, 3(4), 141-142, 
—The design, apparatus, and stimulus materials of 
an earlier experiment (Harley, 1965) was duplicated 
with 2 exceptions: (1) An absolute method was used 
in the place of a differential method, and (2) each S 
was tested to a criterion of 3 consecutive correct 
trials. The results indicated that the magnitude of 
incentive had no effect upon learning which was con- 
sistant with many animal learning studies summarized 
by Pubols (1960). Learning was found to be more 
closely related to learning time (trials X exposure 
time) than trials.—Journal abstract. 


13858. Herman, Louis M., & Lobel, Claire. 
(Queens Coll.) Serial versus random presentation 
of paired associates and rate of association of re- 
sponse with stimulus-terms. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 33-34.—Ss viewed for 4 
training trials 1 of 2 basic lists of 10 paired associates, 
presented either in constant order or random order. 
S- and R-terms in 1 list were both nonsense syllables 
of low association value, and in the 2nd list were 
English chained associates as used by Russell and 
Storms. Performance in the test trial (Trial 5) 
indicated a significant decrement for the random con- 
dition for the nonsense-syllable pairings but not for 
the English-word pairings. Interpretation was in 
terms of differential rates of assocation of R- with 
S-terms with serial-position cues across the 2 condi- 
tions— Author abstract. 


13859. Holborn, Stephen, & Boe, Erling E. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia) The effect of over- 
learning on transfer of training. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 178-180.— 
The effect of overlearning on transfer of training on 
the A-B:A-B, paradigm was studied in paired- 
associate learning with meaningful material (adjec- 
tive pairs). 1 group of Ss was trained to criterion 
on list A-B, and 2 additional groups were given 100% 
and 200% overlearning on list A-B. Rate of learning 
list A-B, was found to be directly related to amount 
of overlearning. Negative transfer on list A-B, was 
found for errors with the criterion group, while posi- 
tive transfer was found for the 100% and 200% 
overlearning groups. The results were consistent 
with previous paired-associate experiments, and with 
results of some maze, reversal learning experiments 
with infrahuman Ss.—Journal abstract. 


13860. Horowitz, Leonard M., & White, Mar- 
garet A. (Stanford U.) Producing symmetrical 
associations. Proceedings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 31-32.—According to recent 
evidence, a verbal association may be symmetrical if 
its associates are equally available. If not, the less 
available associate is more apt to elicit the other, 
creating directionality. In the present study, direc- 
tional associations became symmetrical through in- 
creased stimulus availability. 1st S learned 6 pairs 


39: 13857-13865 


of nonsense words, producing every word from 
memory 4 times, Then the stimuli were embedded in 
meaningful contexts, and S produced cach stimulus 
4times, Finally, S was tested for forward and back- 
ward recalls of the original pairs. Control Ss showed 
an advantage in forward recall, but these experimental 
Ss showed none.—Awthor abstract. 


13861. Jaffee, Cabot L. (Florida State U.) The 
short term sensory deprivation on rote 


effect of 
poten 1 in school children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5383-5384.—A bstract, 


13862. James, Carlton T. & Hakes, David T. 
Ur Texas) nter EN » BEE e, 
2 ence pa: ou of Ver 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 89-93.— 
“The 4-stage, stimulus-equivalence mediation para- 
dem was investigated in a paired-associate learnin; 
experiment. The 3 stages were presented as self- 
paced PA learning tasks, and the 4th stage was 
presented as a — task. All lists were com- 
posed of 6 pairs of 2-syllable nouns. Recall - practice 
trials were given on the Ist list following 2nd - list 
learning, and on all 3 PA lists following 3rd-list 
learning. The results indicated a significant amount 
of mediated transfer on the matching task and sug- 
gested that Ss who mediate on any pair mediate on 

all pairs,"—E. G. Aiken, 

ee, e 2 00 Ln Foss, Donald 2: 
Odom, Penelope B. . Minnesota ve 
mediation in paired-associate | with mul- 
tiple controls. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 141-147.—"A paired-associate 
learning experiment was performed to investigate the 
effects of associative mediation in 2nd-list learning as 
compared to the effects of warm-up and other general 
transfer phenomena. The study also manipulated the 
kinds of interference present in 2nd-list learning to 
discover the relative magnitude of mediated interfer- 
ence. The prediction that mediated facilitation per se 
exists was sustained, and it was discovered that asso- 
ciatively mediated interference can be as potent an 
interfering process as re-pairing stimuli and responses 
during second-list learning and more interfering than 
use of the same stimuli and new responses. The re- 
sults were taken to support a mediational or multi- 
stage learning process. —E. G. Aiken. 

13864. Johnson, Neal F. (U. Minnesota) The 
cue value of sentence frames for the acquisition 
of speech categories. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(8), 4820-4830.— Abstract. 


13865. Jung, John. (Long Beach State Coll.) 
Two stages of paired-associate learning as a func- 
tion of intralist-response meaningfulness. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 371-378.— 
Separate studies show that high intralist-response 
similarity (IRS) aids the response-learning stage 
(Underwood, Runquist, & Schulz, 1959) and hinders 
the associative-learning stage (Horowitz, 1962) of 
paired-associate learning. Neither study examined 
both stages simultaneously as does the present study. 
In addition, effects of response meaningfulness (M) 
on each stage are assessed. 2 levels of each variable 
were studied in Exp. I. Response learning was su- 
perior to associative learning on early trials but only 
with high IRS; little difference between the 2 types 
of learning resulted with low IRS. Exp. 11 replicated 
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verages were 
based on values assigned to individual items and recall 
points. The present study systematically varied the 
distribution of these individual values that formed the 
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— Banodal distributions affected recall. մմ. 
y from symmetrical — distributions — Joergai 


(State U. lows) 
learning and 
Dissertation Ab 


serial 
their relation to W «ոյա 
stracts, 1965, 2$(9), 5407 — A batract. 


13870. EE Sa (State U. New York, 
Plattsburgh) Sequen: A pronounce. 


, and content-and- tion words: Their 
acquisition. 


„ 1965, 59-60.—4 groups 
with nonsense-syllable-word 
nonsense-syllable triplets for 15 trials and asked to 
recall the triplets after each trial. The independent 
variables were content versus function words and 
low and high ial probability, Sequential prob- 
ability was significantly related to recall of triplets. 
The other i variable was not. A correla- 


13871. Martin, Edwin. (U. Iowa) Transfer 
and verbal associates. Psychological Re- 
1965, 72(5), 327-343,—From the current litera- 
it is possible to identify 2 processes underlying 
the acquisition of verbal paired associates: response 
learning and association formation. It is also ap- 
parent from the literature that a complete treatment 
of association formation must take into account asso- 
ciation directionality. Altogether, then, 3 "things" 
are seen to evolve during the isition of a paired- 
list: response availability, forward associa- 
tions, and backward associations. The thesis of the 


that the principal results of nearly all experiments 
utilizing the C-D control paradigm can be 
accounted for. (2 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Martin, James G., & Jones, Robert L. 
— —k 
te i t two 

levels. Journal n 

1965, 70(4), 407-411.— 
tional equivalence of words and phrases and the eí- 


em phrases as stimulus terms for both high- and 


. 13873. McManis, Donald L. (U. Kansas) Rela- 
tive errors with three lengths of serial list. Psy- 


chological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1086-1088.—45 
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retarded Ss were required to learn serial word lists 
of 3 lengths (4, 8, and 12 words). The percentages 
of errors in the middle % of cach list length were 
compared to test the McCrary-Hunter invariance 
hypothesis, with list length as dimension of task 
dibculty. An analysis of variance revealed a list- 
length effect that approached, but did not attain, 
the .05 level of significance, Orthogonal comparisons 
of the treatment sums, however, revealed a significant 
linear regression (P <.05) of error percentages in 
the middle position as a function of list The 
hypothesis of invariance in relative position 
error was not supported for different lengths of list. 
—Journal abstract, 

13874. Mechanic, Arnold. 
Coll.) An 3 of the 
dental learners. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 63-64.—Incidental learning is a more 
“selective” process than intentional learning in the 
sense that incidental learners respond to fewer stimuli, 
For example, incidental learners, when compared with 
intentional learners, show less inferior performance 
on high- than on low-meaningful items. 2 experi- 
ments were designed to study this greater selectivity 
of incidental learners. This phenomenon disappears 
when the orienting task requires S to pronounce the 
stimuli, When incidental learners are more selective 
than intentional learners, it appears that the phe- 
nomenon is due to the greater likelihood that the high- 
meaningful items will elicit pronouncing responses 
from them.—Author abstract. 

13875. Mechanic, Arnold, & D’Andrea, Joanne. 
(California State Coll.) The role of articulation in 
response learning. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 61-62.—Studied the role of articulation in 
intentional and incidental response learning. 5 condi- 
tions of articulation were varied with թա Ze 
structions in a 5 X 2 factorial design. Articu 
strongly facilitated both intentional and incidental 
learning, but the effect was greatest for incidental 
learning. These findings held for trigram stimuli 
over a wide range of meaningfulness—<Author 


abstract. 
13876. Mika, Stanislaw. Generalizacj reakcji 
ownych na bodžce słowne. [Generalization of 
verbal reactions to verbal stimuli.] Przegląd Psycho- 
logiczny, 1959, 3, 87-109.—The results of this ex- 
perimental study show that if in investigated persons 
temporal connection between 2 words is formed, when 
the stimulus used is changed to another word of 
Similar meaning, generalization takes place and the 
degree of generalization depends on the degree of 
meaning similarity between the original word stim- 
ulus and the changed word stimulus. These results 
confirm a part of Razran’s theory. (Russian sum- 
mary)—M. Choynowski. d 
13877. Miller, H. R. Kirk, W. E., Regester, D. 
C. Zupnick, S. M., & Kintz B. L. (Ohio U.) 
Supplementary report and methodological note: 
erial position as a factor in isolation. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1312.—Re-analy- 
Sis of Knatz, et al's (1965) serial isolation data 
showed that the difference in S selection was not 
responsible for the discrepancy with Kimble and Du- 
fort’s (1955) findings. Analysis of mean total errors 
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made on 3 randomized lists of the same items revealed 


13879. Newman, Slater E., & E 
Wark, i rms Isola 


tes presented serially, 

J of Experimental Psyci y, 1965, 70(3), 

—This experiment studied the effect of - 

E both tris of a pair ob eren Qe ir. 

pairs were presented in the same order on 
term 


trial, the with the isolated 3) appearing 
ser ihe middle of the li Isolation lad rien 
i the pair, but did not affect the rate of 


learning օք 
learning the entire list.—Journal abstract, 
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13881. Osipow, Samuel H., & Grooms, 
ET State Ս.) Comparisons 
and individual associative response 
archies. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Be- 
havior, 1965, 4(2), 94-97.—"The Ss were i 
to respond with 5 associations to each oí 100 Kent- 
Rosanoff stimulus words. The resulting associations 
were compared with other available associations in 
order to investigate the between cul- 


մ 


individual and cultural hierarchies did not correspond 
closely. It was also observed that the responses 
generated by real and by simulated verbal chains had 
little correspondance.”—E, G. Aiken. 


13882. Popp, Richard, & Voss, James F. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Acquisition-transfer and retention of 
S-R, S-R associations as a function of S-R, S-R 
pattern. Journal of Ezperimental Psychology, 1965, 
70(3), 304-308.--6 S-R,, S-R, modified paired asso- 
ciates, each with P(R,) = F(Rz) Հ.5 were pre- 
sented for 40 trials under 5 response-pattern (RP) 
conditions: random, and alternation on each block օք 
1, 5, 10, or 20 trials. Recall and recognition tests of 
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"unlearning" were I The results indicated: (a) 
anticipations of ei Ri or Rs did not vary sig- 
niücantly with RP; (b) correct responses increased 
as RP varied from the random to 20-trial conditions; 
(c) successive Ri-Ra shifts diminished transfer ef- 
fects; (d) transfer varied from negative to positive 
as a function of number of R, trials before the Ist 
shift to Rs; (e) "unlearning" decreased from the 20- 
trial to the single-alternation conditions for the recall 
measure, “Unlearning” was not found with the 
recognition measure.—J/ournal abstract. 


13883. Pufan, C. Contribution to the study of 
characteristic features of the development of 
and thinking of deaf-mutes undergoing 
demutization. Revue Rowmaine des Sciences So- 
ciales, 1964, 8(2), 199-208.—The mental processes 
of deaf-mutes are not completely different from those 
of their hearing counterparts. The later the processes 
of speech and thinking begin, the more difficult is the 
process of demutization. The deaf-mute must not 
only learn the words of a language, he must also 
convert them into carriers and dynamizers of varied 
contents of thought.—S. F. Cordell, 


13884. Puff, Clinton Ք. (Ս. Connecticut) Clus- 
ering as a function of the sequential organization 
of stimulus word lists. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(8), 4833.—Abstract. 


13885. Reynolds, James J. (Colgate U.) Paired- 
associate learning by anticipation and non-antic- 
ipation methods: Supplementary data. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1123-1124.—Groups 
learning paired-associates by either the anticipation 
or non-anticipation method were given a single test 
after 6 trials and then 5 more tests in series after 9 
trials. No differences between learning methods 
were obtained on either initial testing or the recall 
series. The results confirm previous findings that 
the methods yield equivalent learning, suggesting that 
information feedback is unnecessary for verbal as- 
sociative formation.—Journal abstract. 


13886. Rice, Ultan M., & Di Vesta, Francis J. 
(Syracuse Ս.) A developmental study of semantic 
and phonetic generalization in paired-associate 
learning. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 721-730. 
—Consisted of 3 tasks administered to Ss at 4 age 
levels. The Ist task was paired-associate learning of 
nonsense syllables to a list of training words. The 

nd was a test trial of generalization to a list of 
homonyms, antonyms, synonyms, and control words 
for each of the training words. The 3rd consisted 
of learning trials with the word-stimuli and nonsense 
syllables used in the 2nd task. The elementary-school 
Ss were selected because of their familiarity with 
word relationships as measured on a pretest. The 
results indicate that the basis of generalization shifts 
from stimulus similarity at the younger age levels to 
semantic similarity at the older age levels. Phonetic 
generalization occurred at all grade levels, Signif- 
icant semantic generalization, relative to performance 
on control words, was absent in the 3rd-grade Ss but 
became increasingly apparent in the 3 older groups, 
—Journal abstract. 


13887. Ridge, Bradley B. (Temple U.) The 
effect of focal stimuli, background stimuli, and 
person variables on verbal conditioning. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5389.—Abstract. 
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13888. Rohwer, William D. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The verbal facilitation of paired-asso- 
ciate learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 
4268.—. Abstract. 


13889. Rosenberg, Sheldon. (George Peabody 
Coll) The influence of grammatical and associa- 
tive habits on verbal learning. In Sheldon Rosen- 
berg (Ed.) Directions in Psycholinguistics (see 39: 
15132) 121-145.—Paired associates were learned 
consisting of adjective and noun, adjective and adjec- 
tive, or noun and noun. By varying the associative 
strength of the pairs and the frequency of usage of 
items, it was shown that "the greater ease of recall 
of common, meaningful AN pairs was, in large meas- 
ure, a function of associative habit" rather than gram- 
matical habit.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


13890. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta) 
Mediation speed, reported mediators and recall 
as related to presentation rate. Psychonomic Sri- 
ence, 1965, 3(2), 51-52.—6 groups of Ss learned 
adjective pairs with a 1-, 2-, or 4-sec. presentation 
rate in which total learning time was equated at 16 
sec. 3 groups were asked to give some way of asso- 
ciating the words in the pair, while the other 3 groups 
were given a recall test. The results showed: (1) 
no significant effects on latency of mediators although 
times were faster in the 4-sec. condition, (2) the num- 
ber of reported mediators was greater in the 4-sec. 
group, (3) the number of reported mediators was 
greater following the mediation test rather than recall, 
(4) mediation speeds were faster on mediated items, 
and (5) recall was better with 2- and 4-sec. presenta- 
tion rates.—Journal abstract. 


13891. Sand, Patricia L. (U. Washington) Two 
tests of the all-or-none model as applied to paired 
associate learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 


(12, Pt. 1), 7396.— Abstract. 


13892. Saporta, Sol; Blumenthal Arthur L., 
Lackowski, Peter, & Reiff, Donald G. (Ս. Wash- 
ington) Grammatical models and language learn- 
ing. In Sheldon Rosenberg (Ed.) Directions in Psy- 
cholinguistics (see 39: 15132) 15-28—2 of the 
models described by Chomsky were used to generate 
sequences of letters and spaces. Lists produced by 
the phrase-structure (or immediate constituent) 
model were learned more readily than lists generated 


by the finite-state model, or by a random model.— 
N. M. Ginsburg. 


13893. Schwartz, Fred. A joint investigation of 
associative and word frequency in paired-associate 
learning. Psychological Reports, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1165- 
1172.—Ss learned lists which varied in both associa- 
tive and word frequency. Associative frequency for 
most of the experimental variance; word frequency 
accounted for a small but significant portion of the 
variance. The independent variables were orthogonal. 
—Journal abstract. 


13894. Shapiro, Sydelle S. (U. Massachusetts) 
Paired-associate learning in children. Journal of 
Verbal Learming & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 
170-174.—The effects of percent occurrence of re- 
sponse members (% ORM), type of list (competitive 
ys, noncompetitive), commonality scores (C) and 
initial associative strength (IAS) upon the acquisi- 
tion of a paired-associate list of 80 5th-grade children 
were investigated. Acquisition was directly related to 
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% ORM, IAS, C, and type of list. A significant 
interaction between IAS and type of list showed IAS 
to have a direct effect on the noncompetitive list but 
no effect on the competitive list. Error analysis dis- 
closed more extralist than intralist errors with the 
noncompetitive list and the reverse with the competi- 
tive list."—Journal abstract. 


13895. Sheffield, Frederick D. (Yale U.) The 
role of meaningfulness of stimulus and response 
in verbal learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(6), 3711.—Abstract. 


13896. Simpson, William E. (U. Wisconsin) 
Effects of approximation to sentence word-order 
and grammatical class upon the serial learning of 
word lists. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 
2629.— Abstract. 


13897. Solomon, Stuart. (U. Connecticut) Mean- 
ingfulness level and discrimination of CVC tri- 
grams. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
1003-1097 — This study examined the ability of 
120 Ss to discriminate among CVC trigrams in mean- 
ingfulness (Noble's m^). Ss on each of 80 items, 
chose from 5 response trigrams the 1 they rated as 
being most similar to the stimulus trigram. The 
choices included 1 trigram from the same meaningful- 
ness level as the stimulus, and 4 others which were 
2 step intervals apart in meaningfulness from each 
other and the stimulus. The results indicated a linear 
relationship between stimulus and response m’ level. 
Ss thus used amount of meaningfulness to judge the 
similarity of trigrams, and this depended on their 
ability to discriminate among the meaningfulness 
levels of the possible alternatives. An explanation 
of the mechanisms by which this discrimination proc- 
ess may operate was offered.—Journal abstract. 


13898. Spielberger, Charles D. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Theoretical and epistemological issues in verbal 
conditioning. In Sheldon Rosenberg (Ed.) Direc- 
tions in Psycholinguistics (see 39: 15132) 149-200. 
—Experiments on verbal conditioning are critically 
reviewed, with emphasis on awareness. 4 studies are 
described in which instructions were varied and 
verbal reports solicited during, as well as after, the 
trials. "Performance gains . . . are mediated by 
awareness of a correct response-reinforcement con- 
tingency and... motivation to receive reinforcement 
influences the degree to which aware subjects act on 
their awareness. V. M. Ginsburg. 


13899. Stanners, Robert Ք. (U. Iowa) Inter- 
ference effects in paired-associate learning pro- 
duced by a first-order and a second-order condi- 
tioning paradigm. Journal of Verbal Learning ծ 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 152-159.—". . . to 
investigate the possible effects on performance of 
introducing verbal units which had been previously 
Paired with electric shock into a paired-associate 
earning task. . . . A transfer design was used in 
Which the 2nd task was a re-paired version of the 
lst task. For Group E-Sh shocked-paired letters 
Were used as some of the response terms in the 1st 
task. Bigrams, paired with the shock-paired letters, 
Were used as some of the stimulus terms in the 2nd 
task. A shocked and a nonshocked control group 
Were also employed. On overall performance for both 
Paired-associate tasks, Group E-Sh was found to be 
significantly below the other 2 groups which were not 
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significantly different from each other. The per- 
formance decrement on the Ist paired-associate task 
was attributed to a task-irrelevant response condi- 
tioned to the shocked letters. The decrement on the 
2nd task was likewise thought to be at least partly 
the result of a task-irrelevant response conditioned 
to some of the stimulus terms by a second-order 
paradigm."—E., G. Aiken. 

13900. Steffy, Richard A., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(VA Hosp., Danville, III.) Short-term, perceptual- 
recognition memory for tachistoscopically pre- 
sented nonsense forms. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 277-283.—A display con- 
sisting of triangular arrangements of 3 Vanderplas 
and Garvin nonsense forms was tachistoscopically pre- 
sented. In the center of the triangle a 4th form (cue) 
occurred which was identical to 1 of the 3, and S 
indicated which of the 3 was identical to the cue. 2 
sequences of presentation were used; cue occurred 
Ist followed at delays of 10-700 msec. by the 3 
alternatives ; alternatives occurred Ist followed by the 
cue. There were 2 conditions; 1 where the adapting 
and delay fields of the tachistoscope were dark, and 
the other where they were illuminated. 36 Ss were 
run. For dark-adapting and delay fields impairment 
in recognition was obtained at delays under 100 msec. 
for both sequences. A marked superiority of the cue 
followed by alternatives sequence was found in both 
conditions. This result was shown to be consistent 
with findings of other studies on short-term memory. 
—Journal abstract. 

13901. Stover, Donald O. forane U.) Ver- 
bally mediated facilitation and interference under 
varying conditions of cue selection. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7373.— Abstract. 


13902. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern 
U.) The language repertoire and some problems 
in verbal learning. In Sheldon Rosenberg (Ed.) 
Directions im Psycholinguistics (see 39: 15132) 99- 
120.—In paired associate learning, conceptual similar- 
ity among stimulus items, or among response items, 
retards learning. A hypothesis is described dealing 
with proactive inhibition from pre-experimental lan- 
guage habits. “Words with high frequency of lin- 
guistic usage will be forgotten more rapidly than 
words with low frequency. . . . Nonwords in which 
the associations between letters within a unit have 
high initial association should be forgotten more 
slowly than a list with low initial association." The 
data failed to support this hypothesis.—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

13903. Watts, Barbara, & Voss, James F. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Acquisition as a function of S-R fre- 
quency of occurrence under ORM, OSM, or SR 
associative conditions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(2), 49-50.—Paired-associate experiments which 
have involved deletion of the response (%@ORM) or 
the stimulus (%@OSM) on a proportion of the trials 
confound the effects of the respective response or 
stimulus occurrence with frequency of S-R occur- 
rence. The present experiment was designed to 
separate the effects attributable to respones (or stim- 
ulus) occurrence per se and S-R frequency of oc- 
currence. The experimental conditions consisted of 
paired-associates presented for 8 different frequencies 
of occurrence under ORM, OSM, and the usual S-R 
associative procedure. It was found that S-R fre- 
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quency is significant and that response or stim- 
paka ass z ses is not important.—/ournal 
abstract. 


levels. Dis- 

12.—Abstract. 
(Ս. Toronto) 
of 


Verbal paired-associate learning as a function 
level and complexity of back- 


response i 
ground cues in and pretra . Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3130.— Abstract, 


13906. Wing, John F., & Thomson, Barbara P. 
E ht-Patterson AFB, O.)  Primacy-recency ef- 
free recall. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 57-58.—Primacy and recency were found 
to change as a joint function of rate of presentation 
and ordinal position of a list within a series of lists. 
The Ist list of a series produced greater primacy 
than recency at a slow rate (5 sec.) but the opposite 
at a fast rate (2 sec.). This was true for 10-, 15-, 
and 20-item lists. For subsequent lists of a series 
the curves showed greater recency at both rates and 
for all list lengths, These findings establish that 
serial-position curves averaged over many lists are 
not the same as curves based on a single list.— 
Author. abstract, 


13907. Winnick, Wilma A., & Kressel, Kenneth. 
(Queens Coll, City U. New York) Tachistoscopic 
ition thresholds, ired-associate learning, 


paired 
and Է» recall as a function of abstractness-con- 
creteness and word frequency. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 163-168—Com- 
parisons were made of tachistoscopic recognition, 
paired-associate learning, and free recall by manip- 
ulating the variables of word frequency and the de- 
gree of abstractness of English words in each of these 
experimental situations. Concrete words were found 
to be more readily associated with nonsense syllables 
and to be better recalled than abstract words, but no 
such influence obtained for recognition thresholds, 
High- words lowered thresholds and facil- 
itated paired-associate learning, but had an unclear 
effect on free recall. In order to clarify some of the 
obtained relationships, measures of the meaningful- 
ness of concrete and abstract words of high and low 
were determined. Concrete words were 
found to have significantly higher meaningfulness 
scores than abstract; frequency showed a positive 
relationship to meaningfulnes for the concrete words 
only. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13908. Wintz, Harris, & Bellerose, Betty. (U. 
Missouri, Kansas City) Phoneme-cluster — 5 
as a function of instructional method and age. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1965, 4(2), 98-102—*“Phoneme-cluster learning of 
216 Ist- and 2nd-grade children was studied as a 
function of instructional method and age. Ss 
were assigned to 1 of 3 instructional groups: Group 
I—pronunciation of a familiar word whose meaning 
was identified; Group II pronunciation of a familiar 
word whose meaning was not identified; Group III— 
pronunciation of a new word. The findings indicated 

that the learning of Groups I and II was significantly 
impaired in comparison to the learning of Group III. 
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No significant difference was found between 
I and II. The results suggest that sound 
for the new word condition was more effective than 


13909, Wittrock, M. C. (U. California, Los An- 


geles) Cues in verbally mediated transfer. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 31 


—Elementary school children were taught a hier- 
archy. The A term, “part of speech," was associated 
with 3 B terms, "noun," "verb," and “preposition,” 
each associated with several C terms, which were 
examples of nouns, verbs, and prepositions. The Ss 
were then given practice at solving problems which 
involved matching 2 words of the same part of 
speech, e.g, noun. Some Ss were cued with the 
spoken A term, part of speech; others with the spoken 
B term, e.g., noun; still others were not cued, and 
they practiced problem solving. Previous experimen- 
tal history at working problems with cues seemed to 
transfer to the situation where they worked problems 
involving the same concepts but without the cues, 
The general cue (A cue) mediated transfer within 
the previously learned concepts (Bi and 2 problems), 
but did not produce an effect upon remote transfer 
(Baana problems). Direction which specified the 
concept name appears to mediate transfer to prob- 
lems involving previously learned concepts.—Author 
abstract. 

13910. Wollen, Keith A., & Gallup, Gordon G., 
Jr. (Washington State U.) R-S recall as a func- 
tion of opportunity for intratrial rehearsal. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 157-158.— The hy- 
pothesis was advanced that at least a portion of R-S 
learning is attributable to successive repetitions of 
the members of paired-associate lists. Opportunity 
for such intratrial rehearsal was manipulated by 
varying the կատարումը rate of noun-noun pairs. 
Although all ՏՏ were taken to the same S-R criterion, 
the group with a 4-sec. rate evidenced more R-S 
learning than Ss with a l-sec, rate. The data were 
interpreted as consistent with the intratrial rehearsal 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract, 

13911. Woodruff, Arnold B., & Pielstick, N. L. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Effects of age and IQ on 
rate of learning and pattern of acquisition of lists 
of trigrams. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 145- 
14660 Ss, from 3 age and 2 IQ levels, learned 
2 10-item lists of CVC trigrams, representing high 
and low association values, Both variables had sig- 
nificant effects on the rate of learning, but there was 
no significant interaction of them. On the low asso- 
ciation value list, it was found that there was a sig- 
nificant, interaction between IQ level and the pattern 
of acquisition of the syllables— Journal abstract, 


13912. Young, Robert K., & Fuhrmann, Carl I. 
(U. Texas) Function and percentage of occur- 
rence of response members in paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
70(2), 169-1754 groups of 16 Ss each served in 
a paired-adjective learning experiment which com- 
bined factorially the variables of occurrence of re- 
sponse members (100% or 40%) and function (single 
or double). Significant differences in rate of learn- 
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ing were found as a function of these 2 variables as 
well as the interaction between the 2. The 40% 
double-function condition (in which each item served 
as a stimulus in one pair and as a ri in an- 
other) was found to be much more difficult than the 
other 3 conditions. Stage analyses indicated that 
considerable interference occurred in the double- 
function conditions after S-R associations had been 
formed. The results of the experiment were ex- 
plained in terms of competing S-R and R-S associa- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 


13913. Young, Robert K., Hakes, David T., & 
Hicks, R. Yale. (U. Texas) Effects of list length 
in the Ebbinghaus derived-list paradigm. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 338-341. 
—Previous experiments on the derived-list (DL) 
serial-learning paradigm have left undetermined 
whether the paradigm yields positive or negative 
transfer. They have also used unusually long (16- 
item) lists. The present experiment investigated 
the Ist-order DL paradigm using 8-, 12-, and 16-item 
lists. Significant negative transfer was obtained 
for the 12- and 16-item conditions throughout learn- 
ing. For the 8-item condition, early negative transfer 
gave way to slight positive transfer late in learning. 
Reasons for the differences as a function of list 
length were considered. It was concluded that the 
Ist-order DL paradigm yields negative transfer.— 
Journal abstract. 


13914. Youniss, James; Feil, Richard N. & 
Furth, Hans C. (Catholic U. America) Dis- 
crimination of verbal material as a function of 
intrapair similarity in deaf and hearing subjects. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 184- 
190.—Discrimination difficulty of visually presented 
word pairs as a function of intrapair meaningfulness, 
formal, and expressive similarity was studied in Exp. 
I with deaf and hearing adolescents (30 in each 
group) and in Exp. II with deaf and hearing college 
students (20 in each group). Data of Exp. I indi- 
cated that both adolescent groups discriminated pairs 
of high formally similar words with greater difficulty 
than pairs low in formal similarity and that neither 
group was affected by expressive similarity provided 
by homosigns or homonyms. Additionally, hearing 
adolescents discriminated pairs which were high in 
meaningful similarity with more difficulty than pairs 
low in meaningful similarity; deaf adolescents were 
relatively unaffected by the meaningful variable. 
Over all conditions deaf subjects showed superior dis- 
crimination. Results of Exp. II were consistent with 
those of Exp. I with 1 exception; deaf college stu- 
dents found discrimination of high meaningful simi- 
larity pairs relatively more difficult than low. The 
findings suggested that covert designation of the 
stimuli probably was not part of the discrimination 
Process, and that linguistic competence was relatively 
unrelated to performance in this type of verbal- 
learning situation—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement (Including Probability Learning) 


13915. Abidin, Richard R. Jr. (Rutgers State 

.) The acquisition of reinforcing efficacy by a 
stimulus which has been contingent upon a con- 
ceptual response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3122-3123.—Abstract. 
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13916. Antonitis, Joseph J. (U. Maine) Group 
operant behavior: Reinforcing effects of pure 
tones and other sounds on the bar pressing of 
preschool children in a real-life situation. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(1), 75-83.—The 
reinforcing effects of pure tones of 1000 and 250 cps 
and of several sounds with and without apparent 
identifiable object character on the bar pressing of 
a group of children in a nursery school were studied 
daily during the free-play hr. of the school over a 
period of several mo. The results obtained were 
consistent with the hypothesis derived from Wood- 
worth that the reinforcing potentials of non-noxious 
sounds are in part dependent on the factor of "iden- 
tifiability. Author abstract. 

13917. Bruning, James L. (Ohio U.) Direct 
and vicarious effects of a shift in magnitude of 
reward on performance. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 278-282.—The design 
of the experiment permitted examination of the effects 
on a lever-movement response of: (a) differential 
magnitude of reward during acquisition, (b) a sub- 
sequent shift in reward magnitude, (c) observation 
of a model S’s performance on the later performance 
of the O, and, (d) the presence of an O on the per- 
formance of the model. During the acquisition phase 
of the experiment, Ss who received small reward (1 
M&M per trial) performed significantly faster than 
Ss who received a larger amount (5 M&Ms per 
trial). The presence of an O was found to have no 
effect on the response level of the model. Following 
the shift in reward magnitude, the mean speeds of Ss 
changed from large to small reward increased while 
the response level of Ss changed from small to large 
reward decreased. No difference was noted between 
the mean speeds of Ss who actually performed the 
acquisition trials and those who merely observed the 
performance of a model.—Journal abstract. 

13918. Calfee, Alva June. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The differential effects of verbal rein- 
forcement on a verbal and non-verbal task in 
process and reactive hospitalized neuro iatric 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6756. 
—Abstract. 

13919. Callahan, Elizabeth C. (Rutgers—The 
State U.) The generalization of the reinforcing 
efficacy of stimuli which have been contingent to 
responses of one class when applied as rein- 
forcers to responses of another class. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(5), 3122-3123.— Abstract. 

13920. Dardano, J. F. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) 
Modification of observed behavior. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(4), 207- 
214.—The effects on monitoring performance of a 
limited hold (LH) terminated by a bell or by elec- 
tric shock and of periodic rest periods were investi- 
gated. The sensitivity of basal skin conductance to 
different monitoring conditions was also studied. 
Humans monitored a visual display in several 2-hr 
sessions under the Holland procedure. In each ses- 
sion, signals were programmed by one of the follow- 
ing 3 multiple choices: a variable interval of 6 min. 
(VI 6) and a VI 6 with a limited hold (LH) termi- 
noted by a bell; a VI 6 and a VI 6 LH terminated by 
electric shock; a VI 6 LH terminated by shock and 
a time-out (TO). The 2 components of each sched- 
ule alternated at 15-min. intervals. The average 
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13924. Jones, R. W., C. N., & Adams, 
H.E. ( Š — effects on verbal 
behavior of and eliciting 
plus reinforcing. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
fion. 1965, 225-226.—A storytelling technique was 
used to investigate the effects of eliciting (SP), 
reinforcing (St), and eliciting plus reinforcing (Տո 
+ Տ") on 3 categories օք անի behavior: Environ- 
ment, Personal, and Therapist responses, 27 female 
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No significant changes 
occurred in the SD and the S" groups. Awareness 
response classes were dis- 

The results were interpreted in terms of Sa^ 
to discriminate the correct response and Sei 
interpretation of the instructions. —Author abstract, 
13925, Lan Richard I. (State U, Iowa) 


Verbal : Transfer of in a 
therapy-like situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(4), 2612-2613.— Abstract, 


Locke, , (Oklahoma State Ս.) 
Effects of examiner, role, and reinforcement varia- 
the of verbal behavior in 
institutionalized retardates. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(4), 2626.—Abstract, 


13927. Li Irwin. (California State Coll., 
Los eg Zeen of differences in effective- 
among controllers of verbal reinforcement. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 3-4—In 
a group of H Es, each of whom ran 20 Ss in a 
verbal conditioning igm, effectiveness in condi- 
tioning Ss was signi icantly related to the E's relative 
of reinforcement, but not to his consistency, 
From the Es' scores on the EPPS, it was also 


y 
effects. Author abstract, 


13928. Madison, Harry L., & Johns, Marcia D. 
(U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Restricted random 
reinforcement in bility learning. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 16(3 Pt. 1), 733-736—An exact 
frequency ratio of 3:1 was maintained between rein- 
forcing events over successive blocks of 4, 8, 16, or 
128 trials in a 2-choice verbal conditioning situation. 
No effect of such restricted randomization was found 
upon the mean learning 8 o number of re- 
Տ or variance in number of responses. 
Monte Carlo runs were computed to show that these 
=s are consistent with statistical learning theory. 


x U. Wisconsin) 
Imitation, self. inforcement 
of another Journal of Personality & Social 


person. 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 255-261—The effect of 
imitating a model 


rate of college Ss was investigated using a word- 
association task and a vocal reinforcer (“Good”). 


Ss 

a 

The experimental Eroups observed a tape-recorded 
gr 


Trvatio of the model and for the degree of S's 
participation in the task while observing. After a 
penoa of postmodel sr, all p had 20 trials of zen 

another person on e same task and then 
took Cattell's Goodness of Work Test. The findings 
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indicated an imitation of sr rate that persisted 
through the postmodel trials and transferred to Ss’ 
evaluation of others (ro), both in the word-associa- 
tion task and the Cattell test. There was no signifi- 
cant effect of degree of S participation during the 
observation period. Exp. 11 replicated the relation- 
ship of model sr to O sr and the relationship of sr and 
ro. In addition, 12 of Ss evaluated a tape i 

low-frequency associations, Competence of the other 
person being reinforced was found to be related to 
ro; and this relationship was independent of the effect 


of prior rate of sr.—Journal abstract. 


13930. Maruszewski, Mariusz. O 
wspóldzialania dwóch ukladów 
w reakcjach orientacyjnych. [On signs of the 
cooperation of two signal systems in orienting reac- 
tions.) Przegląd Psychologiczny, 1959, 3, 111-126.— 
Stimuli in this experimental study were light, sound, 
and spoken words; reactions, GSR, EMG and EEG. 
The results show that in orienting reactions the 
cooperation of 2 signal systems occurs: inhibition 
produced by the extinguishing of the orienting reac- 
tion to the immediate stimulus radiates selectively 
on the corresponding verbal stimulus, causing the 
inhibition of the orienting reaction to this stimulus. 
(Russian summary) -M. Choynowski, 


13931. Peterson, Cameron R., Hammond, Ken- 
neth R., & Summers, David A. (Ս. Colorado) 
Optimal responding in multiple-cue 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, Y 
70(3), 270-276—57 Ss participated in a 3-cue, 
probability-learning experiment for 200 trials. The 
response system of Ss was compared with the opti- 
mal response system as defined by a linear multiple- 
regression equation. Results indicated that Ss fell 
only a little short of the optimal response strategy. 
The response-criterion correlation of about 73 cor- 
responded to an optimal value of .83. Both (a) the 
response multiple R of about .90 and (b) the re- 
sponse-optimal response correlation of about .85 cor- 
responded with optimal values of 1.0. Response-cue 
weightings of about .41, .33, and .21 corres 
with optimal values of .50, .33, and .17. Confidence 
intervals (95%) of the response-cue weightings re- 
mained appropriately separated after the Ist 40 trials. 
—Journal abstract. 


13932, Powell, William J. g Florida) A com- 
parison of the reinforcing effects of three 

of experimenter response in two classes օք: 
behavior in an experimental interview. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4260-4261.—Abstract. 


13933. Prince, Albert Լ (Evansville Coll.) 
Generalization gradients and anticipated - 
tude of reinforcement. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 7-8.—The present experiment was 
designed to evaluate a K factor, magnitude of rein- 
forcement, by assessing the effects of various amounts 
of monetary reward on 2 types of generalization 
gradients, (a) stimulus generalization along a gra- 
dient of nonsense syllables with successively fewer 
letters in common and (b) mediated generalization 
along a continuum of adjectives of declining simi- 
larity in meaning, The experiment consisted of a 
learning phase in which Ss acquired a paired-asso- 
ciate list and a generalization phase where test 


39: 13930-13941 


stimuli were presented tachistosc to measure 
the extent of generalization. — A whor abstract. 
13934. Renner, — mn (U. Pennsylvania) 


Influence of reinforcement and over- 

on reversal. Psychological Re- 

ports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1101-1106.— The effect of 
reinforcement 


during acquisition on 
reversal was observed in 2 


experiments, In Exp. 1 a similar ol ee 


high and low in verbal condi- 
tioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6767- 


batract. 
13936. Rohan, William P. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) The effect of set and word class 


of-reinforcement in persuasive communi- 
cation? Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 
39-43.—A fter opposing persuasive 
„. 
F 
either pro or con) farther in time from that event. 
followed punishment, the re- 
sults, though not statistically significant, suggested 
a similar trend. Findings an hypothesis 
derived from the earlier Law of Effect but did not 
confirm a "spread-of-effect" hypothesis. Considered 
in the light of an earlier reported study, the findings 
5 ical delay-of-reinforcement gradient. 
ö (Ú 
Missouri) Modification of verbal interactions in 


triad groups: report. N 
Reports, 1965, 16 (3), 684.—An examination of the 

of vari reinforcement programs on the 
modification of verbal interactions. Only 1 program 


were successful in a changes in 
Portal interactions —Author stract. 


indirect ditioning of verbal evaluation and 

eye BE Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(4), 2630.—Abstract. 

13940. Stollak, Gary Edward. (Rutgers State 

U.) The E and ks e een? oE yar- 

inforci oices օք perso: e- 

e dp; oe Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6771- 


13941. Sugimura, Takeshi, & Ishibashi, Tomo- 
kazu. (Nara Gakugei U., Japan) Task difficulty 
and effect of verbal reinforcement combinations 
on a verbal-coding task. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(3), 884.—Boys were trained on a verbal- 
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coding task to a learning criterion. Results showed 
that de main effect of task difficulty and the inter- 
action between the 2 variables were significant. The 
significant interaction was based on the fact that 
Right-Wrong combination leads to faster learning 
than Nothing-Wrong and Right-Nothing combina- 
tions on the difficult task while no significant differ- 
ence is found on the easy task. These were at vari- 
ance with Buss-Buchwald studies —Author abstract. 
13942. Symons, Richard T. (Ս. Washington) 
The interaction of imenter-subject person- 
ality variables and verbal conditioning. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3119-3120.— Abstract. 


13943. Toppen, J. T. (U. Cincinnati) Money 
reinforcement and human operant (work) behav- 
ior: 11. Within-subject comparisons. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1193-1199.—5 
groups each of 10 college male Ss were given the 
same frequency of reinforcement (1/1000) : a control 
group received 10€ each reinforcement, 2 groups were 
given different systematically increasing amounts and 
2 groups were given systematically decreasing-sized 
payment schedules. The last 4 groups began at the 
same level as the control group, i.e, of 104 for each 
of the 1st 3 payments. The work was that of repeti- 
tively pulling a manipulandum against a constant- 
tension spring requiring 25 Ib. of force, horizontally, 
through a % in. distance, for 1 hr. Compared with 
control group performance, the decreasing-magnitude 
schedules elicited more markedly decreasing preform- 
ance over time as predicted. The increasing-magni- 
tude groups were at first inconsistent in performance, 
but upon repetition of 1 of the increasing schedules 
and adding a 14, it was found that increasing sched- 
ules evoked performances generally higher than those 
of the control group, although the differences in per- 
formance compared with that of the control group 
were not statistically significant—Journal abstract. 


13944, Vahdat, Pari Mahmoud. (Indiana Ս.) 
The relationship of age and intelligence in proba- 
bility learning in children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3128-3130.— Abstract. 


13945. Weiss, Robert F. (Queens Coll.) Delay 
of verbal reward in verbal conditioning and selec- 
tive learning. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 1), 857-861—Procedures closely modeled on con- 
ventional discrimination learning were employed in 
3 experiments on delay of verbal reward (N = 207). 
2 verbal responses were conditioned for each S with 
different delays of reward. Ss chose between the 2 
Tesponses, in a simultaneous presentation situation, 
on one out of each block of 4 trials. Forced trials 
were used to keep the number of short and long delay 
trials equal. Verbal response speed (l/latency) was 
measured on forced trials. No effect of delay on 
choice or speed was found.—Journal abstract, 

13946. Williams, Melvin R. (Louisiana State 
U.) Reinforcing effect of response-contingent 
light change as a function of preference of the 
terminal luminance value. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(8), 4838.— Abstract. 

13947. Winokur, David J. (Florida State U.) 
Effects of verbal reinforcement combinations and 

color of examiner on shifts in concept formation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 (4), 2630-2631.— 
Abstract. 
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13948. Wright, Robert Leslie Douglas. (U. 
Toronto) The effects of motivation and other 
variables upon performance in probability learn- 
ing situations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(11), 6789-6790.— Abstract. 


Learning Theory 


13949. Carlson, Richard H. (U. Minnesota) 
An expectancy theory of cue selection and an 
experimental test of some derived hypotheses. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2621-2622 — 
Abstract. 

13950. Hartman, Thomas F., & Carlson, Mar- 
garet E. (IBM, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.) Se- 
quence of repetition in paired-associates learning. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 73-79. 
--36 Ss received 12 trials of practice on lists of 12 
paired dissyllables on each of 3 successive days and 
recalled each list after 2 min. and after 24 hr. The 
lists differed in the number of successive repetitions 
of the same S-R pair before introducing a new pair. 
Immediate repetitions of the same pair produce 
marked decrements in both 2-min. and 24-hr. recall. 
Both stimulus m and response m are found to be 
good predictors of rate of learning of the individual 
S-R pairs—Author abstract. 

13951. Holman, Eric W. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
Some tests of general assumptions about two- 
choice learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 73097370. Abstract. 

13952. Rose, Richard M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Models for experiments with two complementary 
reinforcing events. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(12, Pt. 1), 7395—Abstract, 

13953. Rosenhan, David. (ETS, Princeton, 
N. J.) Double alternation in children's binary- 
choice responses: A dilemma for theories of 
learning and arousal. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 9-10.—The presence of significant 
amounts of double alternation in a 70:30 binary- 
choice problem is demonstrated among Ist-grade 
children as a function of positive reinforcement and 
of instructions that stress only correct responses. 
Evidence suports the notion that Ss understood the 
response behavior required of them, but nevertheless 
persisted in this stereotyped response. Like single 
alternation, double alternation poses problems for 
various learning theories, However, the hypotheses 
advanced to account for single alternation are insuf- 
ficient for double alternation. A partial and cogni- 
tive explanation that assumes that Ss impose com- 
plexity on what they perceive to be a boring task 
is offered—Author abstract. 


RETENTION & FORGETTING 


Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 
tion significantly enhances the substantive delayed- 
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effect of repetition was attributed to the opportunity 
provided by another trial (a) to acquire new mean- 
ings and consolidate established meanings, and (b) 
to test remembered knowledge against the text. In- 
directly, through the modification of cognitive struc- 
ture wrought by the first trial, it was also postulated 
that the learner was sensitized to the meanings in 
the passage and, as a result of prior forgetting, 
became aware of and better able to counteract decre- 
mental processes. Author abstract. 

13955. Baddeley, A. D., Conrad, R., & Hull, 
A. J. Predictability and immediate memory for 
consonant sequences. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 175-1772 
measures which have been shown to predict the ease 
of learning trigrams, namely log letter frequency and 
sequential predictability, were applied to data from 
an experiment on short term memory. This in- 
volved the immediate recall of 120 6-letter consonant 
sequences which were presented visually 1 letter at 
atime. A significant correlation was found between 
the probability that a given sequence would be re- 
called correctly and both its mean log letter frequency 
(r = 0.308, p< 0.001) and its mean predictability 
(r = 0.393, p< 0.001). Partial correlation showed 
only a marginally significant effect of log letter fre- 
quency when predictability was partialled out (r= 
0.161, 0.05<p<0.1). With log letter frequency 
partialled out, however, a reliable correlation between 
predictability and recall score remained (r = 0.300, 
p <0.001). (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

13956. Battig, William F., Allen, Max, & Jensen, 
Arthur R. (U. Maryland) Priority of free recall 
of newly learned items. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 175-179.—"Data are 
presented from 3 independently conducted free-recall 
experiments, representing a variety of procedures and 
learning materials, which demonstrate that newly- 
learned items tend to be recalled prior to those items 
which have been recalled correctly on previous 
trials, in sharp contrast with the widespread assump- 
tion that order of free recall directly reflects item 
strength.”—Journal abstract. 

13957. Blick, Kenneth A. (Tulane U.) Domi- 
nant responses as a source of interference in 
verbal retention. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(4), 2621.—Abstract. 

13958. Brachacka, Maria. Metody badania za- 
pamietywania tekstów. [Methods of studying the 
memorizing of texts.] Preaglad Psychologiceny, 
1960, 4, 115-137.—Reviews various methods of 
Studying memorizing of texts and discusses the 
method proposed by Kreutz which could be called 
‘method of questions about positive items.” 
This method consists in the division of the text 
which the testee has to memorize into positive items, 
and asking questions about positive items. As a 
Positive item of the text a separate sensible question 
about items which constitute variable features of 
some object should be asked. Questions should not 
be suggestive, should be clear and intelligible to the 
testees, and should exhaust the text, ie, nothing 
should be omitted about which questions could be 
asked. (Russian & English summaries) —M. Choy- 
nowski, 

13959. Bruce, Darryl, & Cofer, Charles N. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) A comparison of recog- 
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nition and recall in short-term memory. Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 81-82.—The effect 
of type of retention task—recall, high-similarity rec- 
ognition, and low-similarity recognition—on memory 
for CCC trigrams over intervals ranging from 3 to 
18 sec. was investigated. In Exp. I, performance 
on both recognition tests exceeded that for the recall 
task, and low-similarity recognition was superior to 
high-similarity recognition. The slopes of all reten- 
tion curves were essentially zero. In Exp. II, the 
period of stimulus exposure was lengthened. Low- 
similarity recognition was higher than both high- 
similarity recognition and recall. The latter 2 tests 
provided similar retention proportions which varied 
with differences in the retention interval—Author ab- 
stract. 


13960. Bruning, James L., & Schappe, Robert 
H. (Ohio U.) Type of interpolated activity and 
short-term memory. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 1), 925-929.—To determine the effects of 
retention interval (0, 4, 8, or 16 sec.), trials, and 
type of interpolated material (nothing, numbers, con- 
sonants, or CVCs) on STM. The results indicated 
that: (1) retention is inversely related to similarity 
of test and interpolated items, and (2) similarity 
interacts with both length of the retention interval 
and the number of practice trials.—Journal abstract. 


13961. Cofer, Charles N. (Pennsylvania State 
U) On some factors in the organizational char- 
acteristics of free recall American Psychologist, 
1965, 20(4), 261-272.—Ss "reorganize the material 
so that the recalls differ in sequential properties from 
those of the original list." When categorized sub- 
groups of words are presented in a random order 
and Ss in recall put together or cluster such cate- 
gorized items, the procedure is called category clus- 
tering. Associative clustering occurs "when in their 
recalls the Ss put together in sequence the stimuli and 
their responses which had been separated at list 
presentation" (e.g. stimuli such as table and moun- 
tain and responses such as chair and hill were pre- 
sented in random order in word lists to Ss for 
recall). Results of several investigations are dis- 
cussed. “When sufficiently prominent, experimenter- 
provided associational and categorical relations be- 
tween members of a word pair provide a basis for 
clustering in free recall alternative to the bases— 
associational or otherwise—the S will use to effect 
subjective organization or idiosyncratic pairing. 
Free recall can tell us something of the way verbal 
organization is set up but we are largely in the dark 
as to how this organization acts to bring related items 
together whatever the basis of their relationship." 
14 figures.—S. J, Lachman. 


13962. Conrad, R. (Med. Res. Council, Cam- 
bridge, England) Order error in immediate recall 
of sequences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Ver- 
bal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 161-169.—“The only at- 
tempts to account for order errors in serial recall 
have been informational analyses leading to models 
involving separate storage for item and order infor- 
mation. The present study begins by showing that 
there is a high degree of association between order 
and item errors. Items which acoustically confuse 
with each other are likely to transpose in recall. 
This result suggests that apparent order could arise 
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diately after letter by letter visual presentation. 
main factor contributing to ease of recall was within- 


sequence 
were relatively 
SSES was unrelated to recall; 2nd order effects 
- a small but significant contribution. Journal 
ract, 


13964. M. (U. Connecticut) 

The semantic lifferential as a basis for obta 
^ ion Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 
4824-4825 — Abstract. 

13965. H F., & Schiffman, Har- 
old. (VA Hosp, Durham, N. C.) Identifica 
and in memory. Pro- 
ceedings the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 75-76.— 


r center letters ted to the fovea. 
Difference in the error ons of identification 
and location factors were discussed.—4Awthor ab- 
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of immediate memory measured by the accuracy of 
3 of space positions օք all exposed stimuli. 
—H. Bruml. 


13967. Fox, Paul William. (Tulane U.) Stimu- 


lated recall as a function of in lated word 
association. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6778.—Abstract, 


13968. Gershaw, 


D. A. (U. Arizona) The re- 
lation of order of 


recall to various measures of 
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Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(1), 
155-164.—32 students from a wing oí a women 
dormitory were enlisted as Ss in a study that at- 
tempted to relate the order oí recall to various 
measures of affect. The Ss were told that they would 
be asked to name as many "objects" in a certain 
category as they could within a 30-sec. period. In 
this study, the “objects” were the “names of the 
girls on this wing.” After a “filler” task, the 
were asked to list in order the 5 girls they liked most 
and the 5 girls they liked least. It was Ë 

that: (a) those who were highly rated as to total 
emotional involvement would tend to be recalled 
first, and (b) the order of recall would be found to 
have a greater relationship with the order of liking 
than with the order of disliking. However, because 
of some deficiencies in this study, a 2nd study using 
a training group consisting of 22 males and 8 females 
was done to replicate the Ist study with changes in 
procedure designed to correct or explore its short- 
comings.—Author abstract. 


13969. Glucksberg, Sam, & Laughery, Kenneth 
R. (Princeton U.) juential memory as a func- 
tion of total time of information exposure and 
availability of information-processing stra 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 79-80,.— 
Ss were required to keep track of the number of 
times each of 4 consonants appeared within 8-, 12-, 
16-, and 20-consonant sequences. Using a constant 
2-sec. auditory presentation rate, performance was 
superior when the time of information exposure was 

sec/consonant compared to a 19 sec/consonant 
exposure time. The extent of this superiority varied 
with sequence length (difficulty). The superiority 
of the short exposure time also varied with stra 
instructions as a function of practice, as well as wi 
sequence length as a joint function of practice and 
instructions. The data point up distinctions between 
9 and incremental memory tasks. Autſior 
abstract. 


13970.. Nelson G., & Gebhardt, Linda 
J. (Rutgers U.) Childhood memories of single 
and recurrent incidents. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1965, 107(1), 85-89.—An investigation of 
the relative frequency of recall (a) of single inci- 
dents (SI) and recurrent incidents (RI), and (b) 
of pleasant (P) and unpleasant (U) judgments of 
the SIs and RIs recalled, 75 Ss, college males and 
females, recalled 460 incidents from 1-5 yr of age, 
in 2 samples 1 d apart. More SIs than RIs were 
recalled ud 1). The SIs recalled were more 
likely to U (p.05), and the RIs were more 
likely to be P (p S. 001). Because of the large pre- 
dominance of P for the RIs, the total recalls were 
more likely to be P (p «.001). The predominance 
of recall of SIs poses a paradox for a frequency 
theory of learning—Author abstract. 


13971. Hart, J. T. (Stanford U.) Memory and 
the feeling-of-knowi experience. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 208-216.—To 
evaluate the accuracy of feeling-of-knowing experi- 
ences 2 investigations are reported. Both experi- 
ments (Ns of 22 and 16, respectively) show the 
phenomenon to be a relatively accurate indicator of 
memory storage, as measured by the ability of Ss to 
predict recognition failures and successes for items 
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they cannot recall. The results are discussed in terms 
ol the utility of a memory-monitoring process for the 
efficient functioning of a fallible storage and retrieval 
system.—Journal abstract, 


13972. Hintzman, Douglas Ն. (Stanford Ս.) 
Classification and aural coding in short-term 
memory. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 161- 
162.—Analysis of errors in a short-term memory task 
indicates that Ss adopted 2 possible coding strategies: 
digit vs. letter categorization and subvocal or aural 
rehearsal. White noise had ոօ effect on types of 
errors made or on over-all performance, but did bring 
out the usually covert rehearsal process. Evidence 
from errors and effects of noise point to a reinterpre- 
tation of "auditory" coding in terms of kinesthetic 
feedback produced by subvocal rehearsal—Journal 
abstract. 


13973. Ishiguro, Sanji. (Gifu Prefectural Med. 
Coll, Japan) Motivational instruction and GSR 
on memory, especially as related to manifest anx- 
iety. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3), 786.-- 
Recall scores of high-anxious Ss (anxiety being de- 
fined by Taylor's MA Scale) decreased under experi- 
mental instruction (information about failure and 
personal reproach), but increased under control in- 
struction (information simply to proceed with ex- 
periment). Low-anxious Ss increased under experi- 
mental instruction and showed almost no change 
under control instruction. Percent changes in con- 
ductane of both groups increased under experimental 
instruction and decreased under control instruction. 
Author abstract. 


13974. Jung, John. (York U., Toronto, Canada) 
Recall of presented and missing elements of an 
exhaustive category as a function of e 
of elements presented. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 55-56.—25, 50, and 752 of the 
elements of an exhaustive category were read at a 
l-sec. rate. Then 16 of the Ss were tested for recall 
of presented elements (ROPE) and % were tested 
for recall of missing elements (ROME). ROPE was 
superior at all percentages of presentation on 2 accu- 
racy indices, For both tasks, accuracy decreased as 
higher percentages of elements were ք . 
ROME is more difficult since it may involve more 
direct comparison between the presented and missing 
subsets. Author abstract. 


13975. King, H. E. (Ս. Pittsburgh Sch. Med.) 
The retention of sensory experience: IV. Short- 
delay versus long-delay intervals. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(1), 103-115.—The accuracy with 
which human Ss can reproduce sensory experiences 
of brightness, flash rate, loudness, pitch, and dura- 
tion have been observed for delay intervals of 15, 30, 
and 60 sec. Standard stimuli, presented under con- 
trolled conditions, were matched by the method of 
successive comparison by manual adjustment of vari- 
able stimuli following delay. The matches made to 
original values (ie. to standard stimulus values) 
were notably accurate and stable over all delay peri- 
ods observed. When trends appeared in the constant 
errors obtained, they were consistent in both direc- 
tion (sign) and degree with the errors observed over 
much longer delay intervals (1-28 days) using 
identical test methods——Author abstract. 
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13976. Lachman, Roy, & Tuttle, A V. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Approxima to 
English (AE) and short-term memory: Construc- 
tion or = Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(4), 386-393.—Free recall improves 
with increasing cont constraints on verbal ma- 
terial. 3 experiments sought to localize the facilita- 
tion at stimulus reception, storage, and/or retrieval. 
The construction hypothesis assumes associative and 
past reconstruction of a training list during 
ree recall: a retrieval effect. Exp. | compared re- 
tention for high and low AE lists on free recall and 
on a “successive binary recognition test” which pre- 
cluded output construction. Result, high AE words 
are stored more efficiently. Exp. IT tested for possi- 
bility of input construction during faulty stimulus 
reception as an alternative explanation to storage. 
Measurements of error during training 
failed to support the input-construction fy hesis. 
Evidence for output construction was slight sup- 
ported a prediction of instructional control of output- 
construction behavior, Exp. ITI demonstrated repro- 
ducibility and generality of results. Conclusions: 
(a) the human storage system is biased for high AE 
material, (b) recognition errors are lawful, false- 
positive error means are proportional to number of 
distractors, yielding a .19 constant.—Journal abstract. 

13977. La , Kenneth R., Lachman, Roy, & 
Dansereau, (State Ս. New York, Buffalo) 
— gg memory: Effects of i 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
1965, .—Hypothesis : Recall in short-term mem- 
ory varies inversely with the time Tee 
hearse implicitly 
hearsal time was varied by using figures whose names 
differed in syllable length (e.g. star, e 


Response time, normally a covariate 

length, was controlled by having some Ss draw the 
figure as a r s Recall was superior for figures 
with single-sy le names, thus supporting the hy- 
pothesis. It was suggested that both frequency and 
recency are the processes underlying the observed 
effects——Author abstract. 


‘Association, 1965, 85-86.—12 word triads 12 
consonant trigrams were presented individually to 
120 Ss by Ce Peterson technique. 12 the Ss received 
triads Ist, 16 trigrams 
according to the activity which filled the 9-sec re- 
tention intervals, Activities were either active (e.g., 
subtraction) or passive (saying the alphabet), inter- 
fering (letters), or noninterfering (digits). A con- 
trol group had unfilled intervals. Analysis of vari- 
ance and Sheffé's test showed retention was best with 
unfilled intervals, next best with passive, poorer with 
active, poorest with active, interfering tasks.— 
Author abstract. 


13979. Mayzner, M. Տ., & Schoenberg, K. M. 
(New York U.) A further study of short-term 
retention and presentation rate. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(4), 159-160.—6 groups of 10 Ss each 
were tested in a 3 X 2 X 4 mixed analysis of variance 
design, in which the effects of 3 variables, namely, 
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is 
ing previous work of 
Bogelski and Murdock in this area. Journal abstract. 


13980. argo Neville; Bates, A. & Barnett, T. 
(U. Sheffield, England) Experiments on the four- 
eared man. Jowrnal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1965, 38(2), 196-201.—Ss were required 
to listen to messages consisting of 1, 2, 3, or 4 letters 
of the alphabet over cach of 1, 2, 3, or 4 channels. 
It was found that increasing the number of channels 
above 2 had a markedly deleterious effect upon recall 
of the messages, 2 letters over each of the 4 channels 
being less well recalled than 4 letters over each of 2 
channels. In a 2nd experiment, it was found that, 
providing only 1 channel was required in recall, and 
this one was indicated by a light immediately after 
the stimuli had been presented, then the decrement 
could be largely offset and the total number of signals 
stored held constant at about 8 regardless of how 
many channels were used. However, if the letters 
had to be recalled in exactly the correct order in 
which they arrived, performance dropped to almost 
0. The results are discussed in terms of the channel 
capacity of the nervous system and in relation to 
corresponding findings in other sense modalities — 
Journal abstract. 


13981. Nevel'skii, P. B. (Psychological Lab., U. 
Kharkov, Russia) Ob"em pamyati i kolichestvo 
informatsii. [M span and amount of informa- 
tion.]  Voprosy "Psibholo ij, 1965, No. 4, 85-907. — 
G. A. Miller's hypothesis of the relative i 

of memory span from the amount of information to be 
remembered was tested in a number of experiments 
using artificial concepts, 3-digit numbers, and words 
as learning E It was Sorn ee long-term 
memory 5 upon the amount of information 
symbol as well as the number of symbols. M 

span curves were found to have almost hyperbolic 
shape. The variation and uncertainty of the symbols 
was found to be just as important as the length of the 
message in determining the amount of material 
learned on each trial. Long-term memory span was 
more invariant when measured in terms of the amount 
of information stored than when measured in terms 
of the length of the sequences learned.—L. Zusne. 


13982. Parks, Theodore E. (U. Wisconsin) An 
experimental and theoretical a: is of recogni- 
tion memory performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(6), 3709.—Abstract. 


13983. Peterson, Lloyd R. (Indiana U.) A note 
on repeated measures in the study of short-term 
memory. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(2), 151- 
152.—Keppel’s (1965) objection to averaging over 
repeated measures is discussed. Several possibilities 
for minimizing proactive interference are suggested, 
including increasing time between tests. Considera- 
tion is given to acceptance of a constant amount of 
proactive interference over conditions in which other 
variables are studied. The advantages of using re- 
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peated measures in regard to efficiency as well as 
interpretation are noted —Journal abst 


rect, 
13984. Postman, Leo. (Ս. California, ) 
= 22 Berkeley 

lation. Leni of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 

(3), 237-245.—This s investigates 
of 1st-list associations as a function of the number 
different new responses attached to the original 
stimuli during a fixed period of interpolated learning. 
In an RI design the work Ir 16 interpo- 
lated trials which were distributed over 1, 2, or 4 
different lists. Retention was measured by unpaced 
free recall and by S-R matching. By both measures 
RI — with — number of — E lists. 
The results support the conclusion that t requency 
of unreinforced evocations of original responses, and 
hence the — of unlearning, T 8 with 
the degree օք dominance attained the interpolated 
habits. Journal abstract, 

13985, Postman, Leo, & Phillips, Laura W. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Short-term temporal 

in free recall. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 132-138.—An ex- 
imental study of -term memory for lists of 
amiliar English words is reported. Lists of 10, 20, 
and 30 unrelated words were presented at a 1-sec 
rate. Retention was measured by free recall after 
intervals of 0, 15 and 30 sec. A counting task was 
used Ki wäiter rehearsal during the retention inter- 
val, e absolute level of recall increased with 
length of list whereas the percenta retained 
showed the reverse trend. e recall scores de- 
creased steadily as a function of retention interval, 
with the rates of forgetting comparable for the 3 
lengths of list. The decline in the amount recalled 
was due in large measure to the loss of the terminal 
items in the list. Consequently, the pronounced 
recency effect present on the immediate test of recall 
was progressively reduced as a function of time. 
By contrast retention of the initial part of the list 
was relatively stable. “These variations in rate of 
forgetting are 7 to differences among serial 
positions in ibility to proactive inhibition 
. 

13986. Rohrman, Nicholas L., & Jahnke, John 
C. (Miami U.) Effect of recall condition, presen- 
tation . sya m T K. 15 
memory. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 (3, Pt. 1), 
877-883.—300 university students were presented a 
brief list of non-alphanumeric items and instructed 
to recall immediately either the items (free recall, 
FR), the order in which the items were presented 
(order recall, OR), or both (serial recall, SR). 
Presentation rate and retention interval were addi- 
tional experimental variables in Exp. I and II, re- 
spectively. In both experiments significant differ- 
ences in recall were found between FR conditions 
and the remaining two, which did not differ from each 
other. ore items were recalled at the slow than 
fast rate. Retention interval was not a significant 
variable. Results suggest that retention will improve 
when order of information is eliminated from recall 
(Brown, 1958), that the recall of item and order 
information involve at least rtially independent 
memory processes, and that, while the recall of items 
may proceed independently of the recall of their 
order, the converse is not true.—Journal abstract. 
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13987. ՏՎԵԼ Robert; Christ, Richard E, & 
Teichner, Warren H. (Ս. Massachusetts) Short- 
term memory under work-load stress. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 154-162.— 
Work-load stress was manipulated in terms oí con- 
ditions which determine informational i rate and 
internal processing rate as factorss which produce a 
breakdown in performance as a result of overloading 
short-term memory. The results suggest that break- 
down will not result from high input rates, but 
rather from high internal processing rates. Journal 
abstract. 


13988. Tarte, Robert D. (U. Michigan) Effects 
of time on reactivation or interference on trace 
consolidation in verbal learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7398).—Abstract. 


13989. Wittig, Arno Frank. (Ohio State U.) 
Immediate free recall of serially presented items. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6789.—4b- 


tract. 


THINKING 


13990. Allen, Vernon Ն. (U. Wisconsin) Ef- 
fect of extraneous cognitive activity on dissonance 
reduction. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 
2), 1145-1151.—The hypothesis was tested that cog- 
nitive work in the form of reevaluation of alternatives 
is necessary for post-decision dissonance reduction. 
It was predicted that magnitude of dissonance reduc- 
tion would be less when the relevant cognitive work 
was prevented by keeping the person itively 
occupied with an irrelevant task. Female Ss rated 
the attractiveness of art prints and were given a 
choice between 2 of them. During the post-decision 
period, Ss either were kept cognitively occupied with 
an extraneous task or did nothing. A 2nd rating of 
attractiveness of the prints was then obtained. As 
predicted, less dissonance reduction occurred when 
the post-decision period was occupied with extraneous 
activity.—Journal abstract. 


13991. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Structure and direction in thinking. NYC: John 
Wiley, 1965. 346 p. $8.95.—A modified association- 
ist analysis of directed thinking, i.e., that which leads 
to solutions of problems, is offered and an attempt 
is made to relate thinking to other aspects of behav- 
ior that have received more systematic study. Think- 
ing is described in terms of chains of implicit 
symbolic transformational responses. The major 
conceptual device presented is the compound habit- 
family hierarchy which combines features of stimu- 
us response chains and the tree structure representa- 
tions characteristic of hierarchical approaches to 
thinking. Motivation for thinking is related to 
research on curiosity and conflict. A large amount 
Of work by Piaget and Russian psychologists is re- 
viewed and integrated into Berlyne's treatment of 
thinking.—J. L. Fozard. 

13992, Carlin, Albert S. (Syracuse U.) Stimu- 
lus integration as a function of abstractness, 
complexity, and labeling. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7366.—Abstract. 


13993. Gilson, Charlotte, & Abelson, Robert P. 
(Yale U.) The subjective use of inductive evi- 
dence. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(3), 301-310- 34 Ss were given question- 
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naires with 128 questions of the form, “Do subjects 
verb objects?" Information preceding cach question 
consisted of 1 positive and 2 negative instances. 


Answering “yes” to a question necessitated generaliz- 
ing from | positive instance of the subject or of the 
object to the more subject or object. 8 dif- 


ferent subjects, objects, and verbs were used. Sig- 
nificant differences (p <.001) in the proportion of 
a were primarily a function of the verb and 
form of generalization required. There was more 
generalization : (a) with “manifest verbs” than with 
‘subjective verbs,” and (b) over objects than over 
subjects. These results are preliminary steps toward 
the development of an understanding of the laws of 
subjective verbal logic, (31 ref.) Journal abstract, 
13994. Glixman, Alfred F. (U. 
Ca behavior as a f 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(3), Ss categorized statements 
from each of 3 meaning domains considered to be 
ordered from pre to personally relevant: ob- 
jects, war, self. greater number of categories is 
used for objects than for the other domains, and the 
greatest concentration of items appears in self. S is 
considered to structure a meaning domain by using 
a 2-step process: he differentiates relatively nonsig- 
nificant domains from others by determining the num- 
ber of categories to be used, and he himself 
from the of overinclusiveness in im- 


13995. Hart, James J. (U. Missouri) Equiva- 
threat. Dissertation Abstracts, 


lence up and ego 

1965, 25(7), 4249.—Abstract. 
13996. Horowitz, Herbert. (U. Wisconsin) The 

role of confidence cognitions in imitation ua 

ior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4284.— 


Abstract. 
13997. Jenkins, James J. (U. Minnesota) Me- 
J — J —ꝗ— behavior. In 


diation 
Sheldon R (Ed.) Directions in Psycholin- 
guistics (eee 39: 15132) 66-96.—If stimulus-response 
pairs A-B and C-B are learned, stimuli A and C 
tend to form a stimulus-equivalence New re- 
sponses now learned to A generalize to C through 
the mediation of response B. If pair A-B is learned 
followed by A-D, B and D form a response-equiva- 
lence class, so that a new stimulus connected to 
response B also evokes D. These 3 pairs plus C-D 
yield a “4-stage equivalence paradigm . . . [or] a 
miniature grammar." Experiments from the Minne- 
sota laboratory and elsewhere are reviewed which 
supply evidence of mediation.—N. M. Ginsburg. 
13998. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Cushing Hosp. 
Framingham, Mass.) The direction of time per- 
spective: I. The influence of affective set. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 189-201—The 
temporal direction of thought was studied by means 
of a story-completion technique with a population 
of 104 high-school students. As an overall effect, 
conceptualization of the future occurred more fre- 
quently than conceptualization of the past. Stories 
constructed from affective roots contained more past 
conceptualization than those constructed from neu- 
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tolerance for unrealisti 
were ic 
by the Rorschach test) and flexi ricted con- 
trol poet by the Color Word Test). - 
bebavior was measured both by an overall 

rating scale and by ing silence times for pauses 
of longer than 15 sec. results showed that 
for unrealistic experience was related to the 

jation measures, but not to flexible-con- 

stricted control.. Author abstract, 


14000. Luchins, Abraham S., & Lu Edith 
H. (State U. New York, Albany) Ք ns to 
inconsistencies : versus con- 

of General Psychology, 1965, 


tradictions. Journal 
— ), 47-65.—This study, on the realms of appli- 
of the principles of formal logic in dail usage, 
centers on “principle of contradiction.” In a 
statement-sorting task, college students’ use of this 
Principle was at variance with formal logic. Ss 
d “contradictory” statements by a ling 
to differences in time, place, moods, or KÉ, E 
Ss’ facility to “reconcile” contradictions was influ- 
enced by knowledge of and attitudes toward the 
Statements and by instructions. This study was re- 
lated to work on the consistency of cognition and 
the applicability of various systems of logic to human 
thought.—Author abstract. 


14001. Nunnally, C., & Hodges, William F. 
isa dimensions of individual 


—.— U.) 

t in word association. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 82-88.— 
Evidence is presented for the existence of antonym, 
synonym, and spatial relation dimensions in indi. 
vi differences in binary-choice association. The 

analysis reaffirmed the existence of the dimen- 
sions of positive evaluation, negative evaluation, and 
categorization previously found. “Efforts were not 
successful to develop scales for measuring associa- 
tions concerning “active function’ and ‘passive func- 
tion.. . Suggestions were made regarding future 
refinement of the scales and the use of the Scales 
in studies of cognitive processes and personality.“ 
E. G. Aiken. 

14002. Phillips, James L. (Southern Illinois U. 
The development of a metric balance model թ 
the iction of attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5428-5429.—Abstract. 


14003. Schrenk, Lorenz P. (Ohio State Ս.) 
The concept of ho. transformations in the 
processing of discrete signals. Di 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4834-4835,—Absiract 
14004. Suinn, Richard M. (Whitman Coll.) 
Anxiety and cognitive ce. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 113-116.—Inves- 
tigated the hypothesis that dissonance level is posi- 
tively related to level of anxiety. The Taylor MA 
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scale and 2 measures of dissonance were given to 
30 Ss. Results indicate that the predicted relation. 
ship is confirmed with 1 measure of dissonance. 
There was a for the other measure of dis- 
sonance to show a similar relationship. Motivation 
im dissonance situations is influenced both by the 
desire for dissonance reduction and the tendency to 
seek reduction of anxiety.—Author abstract. 

14005. Szekely, Բ. Basic analysis of inner 
chological functions. British Journal of Psyc Bm 
Monograph Supplement, 1965, No. 37, 1-138—N¢. 
analysis or analysis of noetic functions. Noetie 
denotes mental perception. There are 2 major philo. 
sophical postulates, (a) "no conceptual schema of 
universal synthesis. is ible“, and (ե) “there 
is a pluralism of reference.” Contains mathematical 
formulas, ratios and transformations and systema- 
tizes all processes of inner experience and psycho- 
dynamics, (7 p. ref.)—Journal summary. 

14006. Theiner, Eric C. (6010 Schroeder Rd., 
Houston, Tex.) CDifferences in abstract thought 
process as a function of sex. Journal of General 

*ychology, 1965, 73(2), 285-290.—The study in- 
vestigates the effect of sex on tendency to use ab- 
straction. The measure of the dependent variable 
was the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. 72 
females and 56 males of comparable age, education, 
intelligence, and verbal fluency served as Ss. Results 
reflect no significant differences between the groups’ 
overall tendency to use abstraction. Specific kinds 
of thought processes were used differentially, how- 
ever, in that women employed significantly more 
“intangible” abstraction and “blocking responses"; 
whereas men employed more “concrete” and “tangi- 
ble” abstractions—Author abstract. 


14007. Vannoy, Joseph S. (Miami U., Oxford, 
O.) Generality of cognitive complexity-simplicity 
as a personality construct. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 385-396.—An in- 
vestigation of the generality of cognitive complexity 
was conducted using 113 male Ss. Ss responded to a 
battery of instruments several of which were designed 
explicitly to appraise cognitive complexity and sev- 
eral others which could be construed as measures of 
such a variable. A factor analysis revealed that no 
single, unitary dimension could be held accountable 
for the test intercorrelations. Instead, several factors 
were extracted, no 1 of which was especially large 
in terms of the proportion of variance it extracted. 
The results suggest that cognitive complexity may 
consist of a number of distinct, possibly independent, 
tendencies not all of which are educed by any of the 
present measurement instruments. (41 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

14008. Watts, William A. (Ս. California, Berke- 
ley) Cognitive reorganization following a dis- 
confirmed expectancy. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 231-241.— Tested 
Some derivations from dissonance theory regarding 
the cognitive effects of undergoing an unpleasant 
experience to prepare oneself for an unpleasant treat- 
ment only to er that it would not be necessary 
to receive that treatment. Pleasantness of prepara- 
tion 8 expected treatment and e under- 
going this preparation were rimentally varied. 
The different conditions of — — — failed, in 
general, to produce the cognitive changes expected. 
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Choice consistently affected the 

in a direction opposite to that i $0 that Ss 
having a high degree of choice in — Թ. 
preparation thought the experiment was less 

(p < 05), were less willing to recruit other Ss (p 
< 01), and perceived the PERSCH as somewhat 
more unpleasant (.10 < p ) than their counter- 
parts who were given no choice in the matter, (32 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

14009, Willner, Allen, & Reitz, Willard. (Men- 
ninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) Association as an 
essential variable in tests of abstract y - 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 287-288, 
—Investigates the application of verbal recall to an 
area of clinical psychology, the assessment of ab- 
stract reasoning. The hypothesis, that association 
functions in abstraction by directly eliciting the re- 
quired concept (stimulus-concept association) and 
also by eliciting the associative neighbor con- 
taining the required concept (mutual association), 
was strongly supported by data obtained with both 
the WAIS Similarities Test and a less verbal test, 
the BRL Object Sorting Test. Implications of these 
findings for construction of more clinically effective 
similarities tests are discussed —Author act, 

14010. Zeigarnik, Blyuma Vul'fovna. The pa- 
thology of thinking. NYC: Consultants Bureau 
Enterprises, 1965. xiii, 211 p. $12.50.— Translated 
from Russian by Basil Haigh. This monograph is 
organized into 2 parts. The first deals with Prob- 
lems and Methods of Investigation (traditional as- 
pects, psychological theories, modern data); Meth- 
ods of Investigation (construction of an experiment; 
experimental techniques); and Characteristics of 
Examined Patients. The 2nd section, devoted to Ex- 
perimental Results, contains 3 chapters: Disturbances 
of Abstraction and Generalization (lowering of level, 
distortion) ; Disturbances of Logic (flights, sluggish- 
ness, illogicity, hyperresponsiveness, c 
and Disturbances of Purposiveness of Thinking 
(disturbance of normal regulating function and of 
critical aspects of thinking, multiplane thinking, and 
the dissociation of thinking). (493 ref.)—B. F. 
Lundquist. 


Problem Solving 


14011. Cetlin, Robert Ք. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Estimated probability of success as a function of 
number of abilities available for goal achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4264— 
4265.— Abstract. 


14012. Dominowski, Roger L. (Northwestern 
U.) Anagram solving as a function of bigram 
rank and word frequency. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 87-88—Anagram solving was 
studied as a function of word frequency and bigram 
characteristics of words and anagrams. The rank 
of a bigram in the set of all bigrams with the same 
initial letter was used as the bigram measure. More 
solutions occurred for high-frequency words. Bi- 
gram effects varied with word frequency, but, in 
general, more solutions occurred for words with 
high-ranking bigrams and from anagrams with low- 
tanking bigrams. ՏՏ production of bigrams may 
be restricted by the anagram display, and the spew 
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14014, Eysymonttowa, Maria. Badania 
mentalne nad procesem 2 


[ tions concerning the process 
of in the course of action.] Przeglqd Psy- 
chologiceny, 1960, 4, 43-88.— The action giving oc- 
casion to some observations on the process of think- 
ing consisted in reconstruction of 2 figures (rectangle 
and square) several pieces. 1 
of the tested persons (several hundreds of children 
and adults) and al! their movements were minutely 
and self-observation of the testees has been 
taken into account with the 2nd figure. 
were observed and 
A AT decisive factor was 
— persisting very end, and 
ious thinking. Spatial imagination played 
most cases, a very modest role in a few, (Russian 
English summaries)—9M. Choynowski. 
4015. ակին John K., & McConville, Caro- 


B. Princeton, N. J.) The 
em we "machine" set tis 


"zc 


W RII Kl 
vior. s worked on - 
cal tasks. No differences under the 2 conditions 


and responses. Attitudinal measures showed that Ss 
working under the human condition 
partners as more confused than did those working 
under the machine Mercy oe the 
be generalized to group problem 
solving, they do emphasize E wha of certain 
be 


bers involved. Author abstract. 


14016. Hicks, Robert A. (U. Denver) The 
effects of induced muscular tension on the per- 
formance of complex tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5402.— Abstract. 

14017. Johnson, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) Word 
relatedness and problem solving in high-school 
physics. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 
56(4), 217-224.—A verbal. association test and a 
problem-solving test in physics were given to 2 ran- 
domly equated groups of high-school students. 1 
group received the association test lst and then the 
problem-solving test. The other group received the 
problem test Ist and then the association test. Per- 
formance on the verbal-association test was signifi- 
cantly related to performance on the problem-solving 
test. The degree of this relationship was dependent 
upon the order in which the 2 tests were given.— 
Journal abstract. ç 

14018. Laughlin, Patrick R. (Northwestern U.) 
Selection strategies in concept attainment for 
individual vs. two-person cooperative groups for 
form vs. sequential problems and ordered vs. ran- 
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dom problem arrays. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
45), WOS—Adserect, 
14019. Milton, G. A. Enthusiasm vs. effective- 


mes in and individual pu 
, 1965, 16(3, 2), 1197-1201. 
"solving productivity and enthusiasm of 

e 


working alone. 48 : 


peared to be a function of the number of ideas pro- 

duced. Group members felt that they shared all the 

ideas produced in a group, and, therefore, were more 

enthusiastic than individuals working alone. The 

i oductivity and enthusiasm was 
1. 


14020. Rainwater, Janette Munkittrick. (U. 


ոի in sub of levels pae 
jects Wi o 
SG Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6753.—Abstract. 

14021. Rundquist, Edward A., et al. Prepara- 
tion for solving : vs. stra 
pretraining. USN PRA Tech, Bull, No. 66-1, 


those given structure pre- 
he most powerful effect of strategy train- 
ing was to increase dramatically the tendency of Ss 
to withhold hypotheses until sufficient information 
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to solve each of 8 test items. (English sum. 


— M. 
Concepts 
14023. Bruner, we Տ, & Tajfel, Henri. 
i of category and 
differentiation: A note on some comments 
Gardner and Schoen. Journal of Personality 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 261-264, 

14024, Bruner, Jerome Տ, & Tajfel Henri. 

Harvard U.) A rejoinder. Jowrmal of Per;onality 

Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 267-268. 

14025. առն John É [Ores EL. 
conceptual systems terpersonal rimina- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 1256- 
4257 .— Abstract, 


14026. Cristian, G, & Zbáganu, G. Contribu- 
tions a l'étude expérimentale de l'activité intellec- 
tuelle des opérateurs au eau de commande. 
[Contributions to the experimental study of intellec- 
tual activity of operators at the panel of command.] 
Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales, 1964, 8(2), 
175-184.—Experiments proved that any level of 
thinking contains an “algorithmic resolution of 
SCH problems which correspond with certain “typi- 

maneuvers” of intervention, as far as practical 
actions are concerned. These maneuvers represent a 
specific way of regulating the technological process 
of the semi-automatic production. 5 graphs illus- 
trate the data—S. F. Cordell, 


14027. Denny, J. Peter, & Gamlin, Peter. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) M load and form 
of information as d 


to usage (high-memory condition). Optimized form 
of presentation and no-memory load conditions were 


When both these itions obtained, 73% of Ss 
showed errorless concept formation, supporting the 
contention that proficiency is most importantly de- 
pendent upon input factors. Author abstract. 
14028. Denton, W. Barrett. (U. Michigan) 
Memory of Past instances and hypothesis-revision 
edures in human and computer concept learn- 
ing. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
89-90.—A series of concept problems were presented 
to 88 human Ss and to a computer program capable 
of learning concepts. Using a hypothesis revision 
Procedure which simulates a portion of Restle’s 
mathematical model of concept learning, the computer 
produced the same behavior as an alternate hypothe- 
Sis-revision procedure on the 2 easiest to learn con- 
cepts. On the more difficult to learn concepts, how- 
ever, Restle’s hypothesis-revision procedure produced 
a poor simulation, relative to the alternative. In a 
2nd experiment, the simulated concept learner, hav- 
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ing remembrance օք only the 2 most recent past 
stimulus instances, produced behavior which simu- 
lated rather precisely the performance of the humans. 
Author abstract, 

14029. Gardner, Riley W., & Schoen, Robert A. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) ry to the 
note by Bruner and Tajfel. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 264-267. 

14030. Holstein, Solon B., & Premack, David. 
(U. Missouri) On the different effects of random 
— = — 1 human 
concept identification. ou oi perimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(3), 335597 —Levints random 
reinforcement (RR) procedure was replicated using 
6 as well as 2 dimensions. Contrary to a suggestion 
by Bower and Trabasso, RR produced as marked a 
decrement with 6 dimensions as with 2. However, 
a backward-learning curve showed post-RR learning 
to be essentially stationary. Both the RR decrement 
and the stationarity can be handled by the Bower- 
Trabasso model on the assumption that RR increases 
H, the number օք S's hypotheses.—Journal abstract, 


14031. Laughlin, Patrick R. (Northwestern U.) 
Selection strategies in concept attainment as a 
function of number of persons and stimulus dis- 
play. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
70(3), 323-327.—The selection strategies of indi- 
viduals and 2-person cooperative groups were inves- 
tigated in 5 concept-attainment problems. 2 types of 
stimulus displays were used: (a) form displays, con- 
sisting of geometric forms varying in 6 attributes 
with 2 levels of each, (b) sequence displays, con- 
sisting of 6 plus and/or minus signs in a row. 
arrangement of cards in the stimulus displays was 
ordered or random. The principal results were: (a) 
2-person groups used the focusing strategy more, 
required fewer card choices to solution, and required 
more time than individuals; (b) form displays re- 
sulted in more use of the focusing strategy than 
sequence displays, with no difference in number of 
card choices; (c) no difference between ordered and 
random arrays in use of the focusing strategy or 
number of card choices.—Journal abstract. 


14032. Panman, Richard A. (State Ս. Iowa) 
Concept learning by imitation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5428.— Abstract. 

14033. Pishkin, Vladimir, & Shurley, Jay T. (U. 
Oklahoma Sch. Med.) Auditory dimensions and 
irrelevant information in concept identification of 
males and females. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 673-683.—Auditory concept iden- 
tification (CI) of males and females was studied 
under 4 degrees of complexity and 3 types of dimen- 
Sions as sources of relevant information. CI was 
negatively influenced by complexity, and females per- 
formed better than males when laterality of CI signal 
Was relevant. Interactions between dimensions were 
found; explanation of sex differences in CI was 
attempted. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


14034. Rommetveit, Ragnar, & Kvale, Steinar. 
(Inst. Psychol, U. Oslo, Norway) Stages in con- 
Cept formation: III. Further inquiries into the 
effects of an extra intention to verbalize. Scan- 
dinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 65-74-- 
In a replication and extension of previous studies of 
concept formation, complex geometrical patterns were 
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used to signal luck and bad luck at a wheel of for- 
tune. Learning the concept in this setting meant 
learning the difference between "good" and "bad" 
patterns. more, a "pre-functional" 
formation was identified. This stage has 

icated) only under a narrow 
, H was not found when 
the reward schedule went contrary to expectations. 
A clearly detrimental effect of a pre-experimental 
request to verbalize the difference upon post-experi- 
mental sorting of pregnant verbal descriptions of 
“good” and “bad” geometrical patterns was found.— 


14035. Ragnar, & Kvale, Steiner. 
(U. Oslo, Norway) in concept formation: 
IV. A — of effects of an extra 
intention to Scandinavian Journal of 


verbalize. 
Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 75-79.—Explores the effects 
of an extra intention 


good and wheel-of-fortune patterns had a suc- 
cessivel formance at sorting verbal de- 


(Wayne 
State U.) "Defense" Up -Պ 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 281- 


284.—Shows that traumatic responses to 1 
instance of a concept will impair the identification of 
the concept even when the traumatized is 
not part of the concept identification task. Such 
traumatic priming proved d c with 
either neutral priming or ոօ priming. Neutral 


priming proved to facilitate concept identification.— 
2 abstract. 


14037. Sam. Zecken) & Keislar, Evan. (U. 
California, les young 
children of en zm for concept-identification 
problems. Proceedings 4 the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
1965, 321-3224 groups of 3rd-grade children (N 
= 110), given different 6-day instructional programs 
in concept-identification involving 4 con- 
cepts, differed reliably (p Հ.001) in posttest per- 
formance. The group taught the strategy of testing 
1 hypothesis at a time was significantly superior to 
children given equal amount of practice with no 
special training (p Հ .05), as well as to those given 
task familiarization only (p < .01). Children taught 
to test several hypotheses at 1 time were not found 
to differ reliably from these groups. 8- and 9-yr-old 
children can be taught a hypothesis-testing strategy 
for the solution of concept-identification problems.— 
Author abstract. 
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14038. Allison, James. (Indiana U.) Fixation 
time as a function of stimulus uncertainty. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 433 ` 
434.46 Ss were adapted to 1 of 3 levels of stimulus 
uncertainty, then tested at 1 of the 3 levels. Ss 
shifted upward fixated the test stimuli longer than 
Ss shifted downward, and this effect increased with 
the magnitude of the shift (p< .01).—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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14039, Anderson, Norman ԷԼ (U. California, 
San Diego) Averaging versus adding as a stimu- 
ի tion rule in impression formation. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965 70(4), 
394—100.—Ss rated their liking of persons described 
by sets of 2 or 4 personality-trait adjectives. Adjec- 
tives were chosen from 4 scale ranges: extremely or 
moderately favorable or unfavorable. Results were 
as follows. (a) A set of 2 moderate and 2 extreme 
adjectives produced a less extreme response than the 
set of 2 extreme adjectives alone. This result is in- 
consistent with the idea that S reaches his impression 
by adding the stimulus values; it is qualitatively con- 
sistent with the idea that he averages the stimulus 
values. (b) With all adjectives of equal value, an 
increase in the number of adjectives per set produced 
a more extreme response. It was shown how this 
set-size effect, which seems to be inconsistent with 
an averaging model, can be handled by such a for- 
mulation. (c) The additive and averaging. models 
made the same predictions for 2 quantitative compari- 
sons of which 1 showed significant discrepancy. 
There is thus some question whether either formula- 
tion can handle the data at a quantitative level.— 
Journal abstract. 

14040. Andrews, Robert S., Jr., & Boldt, Robert 
F. Discrimination, confidence, and payoff in a 
perceptual-decision task. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 17-18.— The perceptual task of 
estimating numerousness from tachistoscopically pre- 
sented displays was incorporated with a decision task 
to determine whether earlier findings in the perceptual 
domain hold under the imposition of a decision task 
and the converse. Numerousness, visual angle, and 
payoff were the main variables analyzed in terms of 
trials to decision, estimated number, accuracy, and 
confidence in accuracy. Estimated number and con- 

fidence functions tended to conform with previous 
discrimination experiments, although overestimate of 
number and over-confidence rather than the obverse 
were evidenced. Only trials to decision was affected. 
by payoff. Individual differences and numerousness 
produced significant effects for all dependent vari- 
ables. Confidence proved a poor predictor of per- 
formance and does not appear to be used as a decision 
criterion. Implications for decision theory are dis- 
cussed.—Author abstract. 


14041. Arenson, Sidney J. (State U. Iowa) The 
effect of Previous outcomes on probability prefer- 
ences in gambling. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5419-5420.—Abstract. 


14042. Broadbent, D. E. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 

land) Information theory and perception. Gawein, 
1965, 13(6), 369-379.—The information theory con- 
siders the human as a computer in which information 
that is “fed into” it may be dealt with in different 
orders, combined, transformed and even lost, The 
activity of the person may be considered as a “re- 
sponse bias interpretation within a decision theory 
framework.” The decision theory describes the selec- 
tion of outcomes from a set of alternatives and conse- 
quently is a refinement of the information theory.— 
A. J. Ter Keurst. 


14043. Chen, Wen-yen. Pre and post-choice 
change of preference as a function of number and 
similarity of alternatives. Acta Psychologica Tai- 
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wanica, 1965, No. 7, 80-83.—112 Sth grade girls 
chose 1 toy, from among 8, 1 wk. apart. They were 
more definite in their choices the 2nd time.—J, L. 
Walker. 

14044. Doležal, J., & Hampejsová, O. Vliv 
nékterych forem informance na vykon v Bour- 
donové testu. [The influence of several kinds of 
information on the performance in Bourdon Test.] 
Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 5-15.—The 
Bourdon test was presented differentially to 4 groups 
of 20 Ss of 8th grade pupils. Results: The perform: 
ance of the Ss and individual differences increased 
with the increase of the extent of information given 
to the S.—H. Bruml. 

14045, Dornié, Stanislav. Vplyv množstva $u- 
časne kontrolovaných výrobkov na výkon pri 
hromadnej vzhľadovej kontrole. [Influence of the 
amount of simultaneously controlled products on per- 
formance in mass visual control] Psychologické 
Štúdie, 1963, 5, 135-151.—Concerned with: (1) find- 
ing some general regularities in the control process, 
and (2) examination of the existing model of the 
control process. Speed and error in performance 
were influenced by the amount of simultaneously con- 
trolled elements. Increase of time required for the 
control of separate amounts of simultaneously con- 
trolled elements is proportioned to the increase of 
complexity of the stimulus field. Includes an analysis 
of problems of defining the optimum quantity of simul- 
taneously controlled products.—H. Bruml. 

14046. Driscoll James M. (U. Delaware) Sub- 
jective uncertainty in decision-making. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3699.— Abstract. 

14047. Driscoll, James M., & Lanzetta, John T. 
(U. Delaware) Overtly noninstrumental informa- 
tion search as a function of outcome uncertainty 


and delay. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- ` 


tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
15-16.—Effects of outcome uncertainty and delay on 
information search were examined in a task permit- 
ting no overt control over outcomes. Varying the 
number and probability of outcomes generated, 4 un- 
certainty conditions and 3 trial onset-outcome delays 
were produced. On each of 90 trials, S indicated 
whether he preferred to know in advance which out- 
come would occur. In all conditions, the frequency of 
search was significantly greater than chance. An 
analysis of variance showed significant uncertainty 
X trial interaction which was interpreted as showing 
both effects of outcome frequency and uncertainty. 
Outcome delay had no significant effect on search— 
Author abstract, 


14048. Edwards, Ward. (U. Michigan) Op- 
timal strategies for seeking information: Models 
for Statistics, choice reaction times, and human 
information processing. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 312-329.—Models for op- 
tional stopping in statistics are also normative models 
for tasks in which subjects may purchase risk-reduc- 
ing information before making a decision. A Baye- 
sian model for optional stopping for the 2-hypothesis 
continuous case is developed; it takes explicit account 
of cost of information, values of the possible outcomes 
of the final decision, and prior probabilities of the 
hypotheses. A nonparametric model for choice reac- 
tion times is derived. It makes strong predictions 
about times and errors; only 1 quantity in it is not 
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directly observable. A 2nd example uses the model 
to design and predict results of a binomial informa- 
tion-purchase experiment.—Journal abstract. 


14049. Edwards, Ward, & Slovic, Paul. Seeking 
information to reduce the risk of decision. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(2), 188-197 — 
10 college students were Ss in a laboratory experi- 
ment, in which some were paid for finding unique 
cells in a 16-cell matrix, whereas others were fined 
for finding such cells and rewarded for each dis- 
covered as not unique. 16 of the Ss were overly 
cautious, and % were too incautious in these tasks, 
but the individual Ss were consistently incautious or 
cautious. O. I. Jacobsen. 


14050. Evans, Gary W.  Risk-taking set and 
target detection performance. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 243-244.—An experiment 
tested the hypothesis that an observer's risk-taking 
set is related to his target-detection performance on 
a radar dsiplay. ՏՏ were given an equal number of 
trials under neutral, risky, and cautious sets, where 
differential sets were produced by instructions. As 
hypothesized, when instructed to adopt a risky set, 
Ss made earlier detections of targets and had a higher 
false-positive identification rate than the same Ss 
when instructed to adopt a cautious set. These 
findings support the contention that radar detection 
performance can be regarded as a decision task.— 
Journal abstract. 


14051. Ferreira, A. J., & Winter, W. D. (2060 
Clarmar Way, San Jose, Calif.) Family interaction 
and decision-making. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 13(3), 214-223.—Family triads (father, 
mother, and child) were studied by means of situa- 
tional questionnaires filled out first by individual 
family members and later by the whole family as a 
group. There were 125 families operationally defined 
as normal (n 50) and abnormal (n 75). The results 
showed that in the situations of family decision- 
making, normal families could be distinguished from 
abnormal families in 3 interactional variables. Thus, 
abnormal families had less spontaneous agreement 
(agreement in likes and dislikes prior to any inter- 
change) and were less efficient in their family de- 
cisions (as measured by longer decision-times, and 
less choice-fulfillment). On an index of normality 
evolved from these variables, schizophrenia-producing 
families scored as “the sickest.” The findings in- 
crease the promise of a nosology of family systems 
e upon measurable parameters. Author sum- 

ary. 


14052. Freedle, Roy Omer. Response bias in a 
modified Shannon Guessing Game. Proceedings of 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 11-12.—The Shannon 
Guessing Game technique (with letters as the unit 
of response) is based on the assumption that an S's 
responses reflect the probability structure of the Eng- 
ish language. This assumption was tested, using a 
modified Shannon Guessing Game procedure with 
Written words as the unit of response. The conclu- 
Sion is that the Shannon technique is valid (within 
the limits tested) when at least 4 words precede each 
Suess.—Author abstract. 


14053. Freedman, Jonathan L. Long-term be- 
havioral effects of cognitive dissonance. Journal 
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of Ey bt & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 
145-155.—To investigate whether or not the arousal 
of cognitive dissonance can produce long-term be- 
havioral effects, children were told not to play with a 
very desirable toy under high or low threat, and 
were left alone with the toy. Those who did not play 
with it were given a 2nd opportunity to play with 
the toy several weeks later, with the original threat 
removed. The prediction was that those Ss who had 
resisted temptation under mild threat would be less 
likely to play with the toy in this 2nd session than 
would those who had resisted under severe threat. 
ai results supported this prediction.—G. E. Row- 
and. — 

. 14054, Fry, Charles L. (Ս. Virgina) Personal- 
ity and acquisition factors in the development of 
coordination strategy. Journal of Persomality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 403-407.--36 college 
Ss played 3 repetitions of a 2-person, 3-object-tacit 
coordination game with 3 successive partners. Abso- 
lute ascendance, authoritarianism, and intelligence 
Scores were unrelated to game performance. Vari- 
ance analysis showed that S pairs with discrepant 
ascendance scores outperformed pairs with similar 
scores (p < .035). Interpretation suggests a struggle 
for dominance between similar ascendance pairs 
might retard their coordination development. Sig- 
chi-squares showed Ss increasingly adopted 
a specific sequence of game-play solutions, and Ss 
who pl together increasingly developed similar 
response biases in object selections. Converging 
expectations of pattern and object selections help ac- 
count for Ss’ significant improvement in performance 
as they progress from partner to partner (variance 
analysis of individual and pair score p's < .005, .06) 
—Journal abstract. 

14055. Greenberg, Marshall G. (Ս. Minnesota) 
A modification of Thurstone’s law of comparative 
judgment to accommodate a judgment category of 
“equal” or “no difference.” Psychological Bulletin, 
1965, 64(2), 108-112—A model is proposed which 
modifies the Thurstone law of comparative judgment 
extending it to the treatment of pair comparison data 
in which judges are permitted a judgment category 
of “equal” or “no difference.” Based upon a rational 
description of the perceptual process the model in- 
troduces a threshold parameter and apportions the 
“equal” judgments between the 2 stimuli to estimate 
the actual proportions perceiving one greater than the 
other on some underlying attribute. This apportion- 
ment is carried out within the spirit of the Thur- 
stone model and is shown to be closely approximated 
by splitting the “no difference” responses equally be- 
tween the 2 stimuli being compared. Problems of 
estimation and alternative solutions are discussed as 
well.—Journal abstract. 


14056. Hazel, Joe T. & Bourdon, Roger D. 
(Aerospace Med. Div., Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Sorting-procedure effects on ranking error. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1965, 19-20.—Rank- 
ing is often used in psychological research, although 
the effect of varied instructions on ranking accuracy 
is unknown. This study investigates the efficiency 
of 4 sorting methods varying in degree of structure. 
Efficiency was defined in terms of the absolute dif- 
ferences between the judged rank order of a series of 
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most restrictive procedure was significantly more in- 
efficient than 3 less restrictive procedures. Com- 
parison of 


with previous evidence աո» 
sorting procedure may vary as a func- 

tion of task complexity.—Awthor abstract. 
` pig — — Bahrick, Harry Ք. 
Coll. ects of information encoding 
ectiveness. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 13-14.—Identical sets of paired- 
i wagers were offered to Ss under 2 dif- 
methods of encoding decision-parameter in- 
formation. Method 1 provided S with a set of 4 
elements of nonindependent parameter information, 
Method 2 with a subset comprised of 2 independent 
elements. S's choices showed significantly closer cor- 


— to an EV-maximization decision rule 
Method 2, for which there are theoretically a 


14058. Hudson, Bradford 8., McDavid, John, & 
Binner, Marian R. (Rice U.) Group responses to 
and learning under stress. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 115-137. 
—A report of a series of studies examining the per- 
ceptual and solving behaviors in response to 
ambiguity. In otherwise normal environments groups 
were DEE to ambiguous sounds permitting a wide 
range of interpretations, e.g. serious accident, parade, 
fire, war or threat of war. Data were obtained from 
moving pictures, observer records, questionnaires and 
interviews, The anxiety aroused was related to a 
number of other measures among which were con- 
fusion of interpretation, projected anxiety, failure in 
recall. Various means were employed to relieve 
anxiety. Author abstract. 


14059. Littig, Lawrence W. Behavior in certain 
zero-sum, two-person games. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1965, 5072, 113-125.—The interaction 
process was exami in zero-sum, 2-person games 
of strategy. Behavior in these games of strategy 
can generally be interpreted in terms of principles of 
partial reinforcement but that a 2nd factor called 
OPM (other player’s move) is also Operative. The 
behavior of Ss deviate from partial-reinforcement 
expectations in certain of the games used in the ex- 
periment, and it was suggested that these deviations 
result from S following the actions of the other 
person with whom he interacts—Author abstract. 

14060. Little, Kenneth B., & Lintz, Larry M. 
(U. Denver) Information and certainty. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 428432.— 
54 Ss were tested in an “expanded-judgment” situa- 
tion to determine the increase of mean certainty in a 
hypothesis as a function of the amount of information 
provided. Under these conditions mean certainty in- 
creased as a linear function of the t ratio of the dif- 
ference of the true and a hypothetical mean. More- 

over, it was found that the formulation of a hypothe- 
sis is accompanied by a significant degree of certainty 
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in its correctness prior to presentation of any informa- 
tion. A 2nd experiment supported the last finding 
bat (an that mean certainty can be accu- 
rately predicted on the basis of amount of information 

wed only if the ratio of the variability of the 
information to the mean difference remains constant, 
Journal abstract. 

14061. Locke, Edwin A. (American Inst. Res, 
Washington, D. C.) A test of Atkinson's formula 
for ting choice behavior. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1) 963-964.—Atkinson's for- 
mula for predicting choice behavior was tested using 
scrambled words of different lengths. It was found, 
as predicted, that Ss (for whom it could be assumed 
the motivation to approach success exceede the 
motivation to avoid failure) tended to choose rd 
lengths of moderate difficulty—Journal abstract, 

14062. Madan, Vidhu, & Dey, Mukul K. R la- 
tion of the effect of knowledge of results tc dis- 
tribution of trials. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1965, 24(1), 68-80.—The hypothesis was advanced 
that the effect of any variables on performance m- 
provement by knowledge of results depends on how 
it separately influences the informative and motiva- 
tional functions of knowledge of results. It was pre- 
dicted that the rate of performance improvement by 
KR would be higher with massed than with dis- 
tributed trials if KR was so administered as to mini- 
mize its informative function. An experiment using 
simple time-estimating skill furnished inconclusive 
evidence. Rate of performance improvement directly 
proportional to the percentage of trials with KR and 
failure to obtain significant performance decrement 
following the cessation of KR are both supported.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

14063. Marley, A. A. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
relation between the discard and regularity condi- 
tions for choice probabilities. Journal of Mathe- 
matical Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 242-253.—A set of 
choice probabilities satisfies the regularity condition 
if the probability of choosing an alternative from any 
set is at least as great as the probability of choosing 
it from any of its supersets. It satisfies regularity if 
the probability of choice from each set is strictly 
greater than the probability of choice from each of its 
proper supersets. It satisfies the discard condition if 
there exists a set of discard probabilities such that the 
probability of choosing an alternative from a set 
equals the weighted sum of the probabilities of choos- 
ing it from the sets generated by discarding single 
elements from the given set. The weighting factors 
correspond to the discard probabilities. It is shown 
that regularity implies the discard condition and that 
Strict regularity implies that the set of discard prob- 
abilities is unique. An explicit form for this solution 
is found, and it is shown to take a particularly simple 
form when the choice axiom is assumed to hold on the 
choice probabilities. Theorems are also established 
about uniqueness of the solution when only regularity 


is assumed.—Journal abstract. 

14064. Messick, David M., & Rapaport, Amnon. 
(U. North Carolina) Expected value and response 
uncertainty in multiple-choice decision behavior. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 
224-230.—A 10-choice decision-making experiment 
was conducted in which the uncertainty, H, of S's 
response distributions was experimentally determined 
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4 for cach of 4 blocks of 80 trials, A measure of rela- 
Dive efhciency in terms of expected gain which as- 
7 sumes H constant, Rr, was computed for each Տ 
cach block of trials. Analysis indicated that Ry 
mot depend on H and that it incréased slightly 
significantly with blocks. The absolute values of 
were quite close to the maximum in the later blocks, 
suggesting that when the uncertainty of the responses 
is accounted for, Ss perform the task in nearly 
optimal fashion. Some implications of these results 
for "rational" theories of decision making are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


14065. Miller, Henry, & Bieri, James. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Cognitive complexity as a func- 
tion of the significance of the stimulus objects 
being judged. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 2), 1203-1204.— The question was raised as to 
whether cognitive complexity (CC) would vary as a 
function of the stimulus objects being judged. Rep 
Test protocols of 126 Ss were analyzed in terms of 2 
clusters of role models that differed in regard to their 
Social distance from the judge. A significant differ- 
ence in CC was found; socially distant people were 
differentiated more complexly than socially close peo- 
ple. The results were interpreted within the context 
of a "vigilance" hypothesis wherein complex differen- 
tiation serves an adaptive function in terms of an- 
ticipating the behavior of more remote and possibly 
more threatening persons.—Journal abstract. 


14066. Morlock, Henry C. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
The effect of outcome desirability on information 
requirements for decisions. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7393-7394.— Abstract. 


14067. Myers, Jerome L., Suydam, Mary M., & 
Gambino, Blase. (U. Massachusetts) Contingent 
gains and losses in a risk-taking situation. Journal 
of Mathematical Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 363-370.— 
On each of 300 trials, Ss were required to choose be- 
tween a known payoff and a risky option. The value 
of the known payoff was + 1 on 16 of the trials, — 1 
on the other 16. There were 2 between group vari- 
ables, the level of risk and the probability that risk 
taking would result in a gain. This probability was 
contingent upon the value of the known payoff. At 
all 3 contingent probabilities, when the known payoff 
Was +1, more risks were taken at the high than at 
the low risk level. When the known payoff was — 1, 
less risks were taken at the high than at the low risk 
level. The results were considered in terms of 2 
models for choice behavior.—Journal abstract. 


14068. Nickerson, Raymond S. (USAF, L. G. 

anscomb Field, Bedford) Response times with a 
memory-dependent decision task. Proceedings of 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 77-78.—An experiment 
Was conducted to determine the time required to make 
simple decisions which are contingent on the use of 
information previously committed to the decision 
maker’s memory. S's task was to decide whether or 
not any of the items of a memorized checklist were 
Contained in a displayed search list, and to register 
his decision as quickly as possible by pressing 1 of 2 
response keys, RT varied directly both with the 
number of items in the check-list and the number in 
the search list, and inversely with the number of items 
common to both lists—Author abstract. 
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14069. Stuart, & Perlman, Daniel. 
(Claremont G te Sch.) Factors affecting co- 
P poer ina pe dilemma game. Journal 
Conflict Resolution, 1965, 9(3), 358-359,— Factors 
which increased 2 include: the academic 
involvement prod by small classes and belief in 
the legitimacy of psychological research produced by 
the content of psychology courses; a small amount of 
social interaction between the Ss at the beginning of 
the experiment; the public commitment involved in 
SE a norm, i.e. that cooperation in the game is 
desirable; the S-males were more cooperative than 
females; and the desire to compete, over time within 
the span of 30 trials. The average pay-off/trial has 
a significant effect on the level of cooperation. The 
degree of friendship between the Ss, and instructions 
labeling the experiment as dealing with cooperation 
and competition have no effect on the level of co- 
operation. (25 ref.)—J. E. Smith. 

14070. Rich, Rosemary. (State U. Iowa) Tests 
of mathematical models for children's behavior in 
two- es. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(9), 5408-5409.— Abstract, 

14071. Roby, Thornton B., & Carterette, Teresa. 
The measurement of confidence and trust. USAF 
ESD TDR, No. 65-299, 27 p.—This report is con- 
cerned with the development of a research methodol- 
ogy and a theoretical framework for investigating 
the effects of social influence in a simple judgmental 
situation. The laboratory task entails a simple binary 
judgment as to whether a displayed angle departs 
from 90°; before making his own response the S is 
provided with the answer of a hypothetical partner, 
programmed at a certain fixed accuracy level. The 
responses are made in terms of a special betting 
scheme which penalizes the S for overstating or un- 
derstating his confidence. The 2 main experimental 
variables in this study are the difficulty of the dis- 
crimination and the announced reliability of the hypo- 
thetical partner. Theoretical predictions as to the 
effects of these variables on the relative value of con- 
fidence measures are confirmed. USAF ESD TDR. 

14072. Rosenkrantz, Paul S., & Crockett, Walter 
H. (Clark U.) Some factors influencing the 
assimilation of disparate information in impres- 
sion formation. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 397-402.—The assimilation 
of disparate information into a unified impression of 
another person was studied by varying 5 factors: 
cognitive complexity, sex order of presentation, pre- 
senting the information in univalent blocks or with 
alternating valence, and requiring or not requiring Տ 
to write an impression after receiving 72 of the in- 
formation. The presentation of information in uni- 
valent blocks and with an intervening impression led 
to univalent impressions which showed recency ef- 
fects. Among male Ss, those high in complexity 
showed less univalence than lows in their final impres- 
sions; among female Ss this relation did not hold, 
and was sometimes reversed. An explanation of 
these sex differences is advanced in terms of a pos- 
sible contradiction between the Ss’ values and the 
stimulus material.—Journal abstract. 


14073. Thurner, Franz. (U. Innsbruck, Austria) 
Zur Entscheidungsschwierigkeit von Selbstur- 
teilen. [On the difficulty of making decisions in 
self-evaluations.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und 
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angewandie Psychologie, 1965, 12(1), 161-171.—It 
was assumed a person ambiguous to ո 
alternatives will need more time to make a decision 
than if he completely agreed or disagreed with the 
alternatives. A German translation of the IPAT 
Anxiety Scale (Cattel & Scheier) was used to test 
this assumption. Theoretically complete disagree- 
ment with the response alternatives yielded a zero 
score, complete agreement a maximum score. Ac- 
cording to the assumption Ss around the median of 
scores should need longer to finish the questionnaire 
than Ss at the extremes. The experiments confirmed 
this tendency.—W. J. Koppits. 

14074. Tripodi, Tony. (Columbia U.) Informa- 
tion transmission in clinical judgments as a func- 
tion of stimulus dimensionality and cognitive com- 
plexity-simplicity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(7), 4262—4263.— Abstract. 


14075. Weick, Karl E. (Purdue U.) When 
prophecy pales: The fate of dissonance theory. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1261-1275. 
—This paper explored common objections to cogni- 
tive dissonance theory, propositions within the theory 
that have been neglected by critics, and issues within 
social psychology that have been sharpened by debate 
over dissonance theory. It is concluded that the the- 
ory elaborates 1 important class of quasi-logical con- 
Straints on thought processes, psychological implica- 
tion, and that dissonance research is moving beyond 
demonstrations to more crucial issues such as ex- 
posure to information. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


14076. Wiesen, Raymond A. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Decision-theoretic and empirical investiga- 
tion of some EE discrimination learning 
situations. issertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 
4837-4838.— Abstract. 


14077. Wilson, Warner; Chun, Natalie, & Kaya- 
tani, Myra. (Ս. Hawaii) Projection, attraction, 
and strategy choices in intergroup competition. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
2(3), 423-435.—40 undergraduates played a modified 
Prisoner's Dilemma game. 2 dyads played on each 
Occasion. ՏՏ chose a competitive or cooperative 
strategy toward both their opponents and their part- 
ners on each of 20 trials. Partners received more 
Cooperative choices than did opponents p Հ.001. 
Ratings on personality, sociometric, and ability traits 
improved, though not always significantly, for both 
partners and opponents. Ratings on motives likely 
to be aroused by the game improved for the part- 
ners p Հ.05 but decreased in favorability for the 
opponents p < .05. The study apparently illustrates a 
projective mechanism which influences the percep- 


tions of conflicting groups. (15  ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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14078. Asratian, Ezras A. (Acad. Sci., Moscow, 
USSR) Compensatory adaptations, reflex activity 
and the brain. NYC: Pergamon Press, 1965. xv, 

94 p. 


14079. Goldberg, David H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The physiological effects of multiple 


aversive stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5397-5398.—Abstract. 
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14080. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U., Canada) 
Physiological gradients and behavior. Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin, 1965, 64(4), 225-234.—Physiological 
gradients accompanying mental activity have been 
found in skeletal-motor and autonomic recordings, 
commencing with the onset of the behavior sequence 
and terminating at its conclusion. Experimental 
evidence is presented indicating that these gradients 
do not signify increasing activation (or arousal) 
during the behavioral sequence (e.g., task or period of 
attentive listening). On the contrary, the EEG evi- 
dence clearly indicates that cortical activity remains 
relatively constant during the sequence when skeletal- 
motor and cardio-respiratory levels show progressive 
rise. While the gradients therefore appear not to 
represent increasing motivation during the task, there 
is strong evidence that the steepness of the gradients 
is a function of motivational level.—Journal abstract. 

14081. Money, John. (Ed.) Sex research: New 
developments. NYC: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
1965. 260 p. $3.50 (paper). —Emphasizes the psy- 
chophysiology, as contrasted with the psychodynamics, 
of sex, Psychosexual Differentiation, J. Money; 
Sexual Patterns and Gender Identity in Male Homo- 
sexuals, Evelyn Hooker; Sexual Response Cycle of 
the Human Female, W. Masters & Virginia Johnson; 
Mating Behavior in Animals, F. Beach; Effect of 
Rearing Conditions on Behavior, Harlow & Harlow; 
Hormones, W. Young, R. Coy, & C. Phoenix; Evolu- 
tion of Psychosexual Functions of the Brain, P. Mac- 
Lean; Cerebral Implantation and Autoradiographic 
Studies of Sex Hormones, D. Pfaff.; 15-page glos- 
sary Maslow’s critique points to the need for phe- 
nomenological studies “of what the sexual feeling is 
like from the inside,” and mentions the relationship 
of sex to love, the omission of Freudian theory and 
the psychoanalytic method, and the volunteer error. 
Beach offers a rebuttal; Maslow, a rejoinder. Nowlis’ 
critique mentions resistance to sex research at the 
human level, the basic similarity of male and female 
sexuality—"the traditional masculine-feminine dichot- 
omy appears absurd"—, and sources of difficulty “for 
research on the early development of psychosexual 
differentiae.”—A, Eglash. 

14082. Peters, J. M., Axelrod, Irving, & Al- 
bright, G. A. Collection and analysis procedures 
for physiological data: Methodology and ap- 
paratus. Navtradevcen Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 1444-1, 
22 p.—The internal physiological events occurring 
concomitantly with all forms of behavior have pre- 
sented a sizeable problem to the psychologist. A tech- 
nique for collecting, storing and analyzing physio- 
logical data is presented with a discussion of the ap- 
paratus involved. The technique permits straight- 
forward correlation of psychomotor with physiolog- 
ical data. —NAVTRADEVCEN. 


NEUROANATOMY & PuysroroGy 


14083. Bernstein, Alvin S. (F. D. Roosevelt VA 
Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.) The reliability of electro- 
dermal arousal measures over extended periods 
in normals, and as a function of tranquilizing 
drugs and regression in chronic schizophrenia. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(3), 
189-195.—The reliability of basal resistance or con- 
ductance level and frequency of spontaneous fluctua- 
tion of the electrodermal function were studied over 
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a 6-10 wk interval in both normal and schizophrenic 
Ss (5 different samples totalling 108 Ss) under drug 
and nondrug conditions. “Thus, BCL can be meas- 
ured across relatively extended time-periods with at 
least moderate reliability, either under conditions of 
experimental rest or stimulation.” SF also indicated 
moderate but significant retest reliability—N. H. 
Pronko. 

14084. Brooks, Barbara A. (Florida State U.) 
Neural correlates of brightness discrimination in 
the squirrel monkey (saimiri sciureus). Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5393-5394.—Abstract. 

14085. Dagnino, N., Favale, E., Loeb, C, & 
Manfredi, M. (Ս. Genoa, Italy) Sensory trans- 
mission in the geniculostriate system of the cat 
during natural sleep and arousal. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 28(3), 443-455.—"'Cortical and sub- 
cortical recordings of the responses evoked by stimula- 
tion of optic chiasma, optic tract, lateral geniculate 
body, and optic radiations have been carried out 
during the sleep-wakefulness cycle in chronic cats. 
The amplitude of single responses appeared variable; 
this variability mainly concerned postsynaptic com- 
ponents of coritcal responses and was dependent on 
the level of vigilance, being higher during light sleep. 
Significant modifications of the mean amplitude of 
the responses were found during the various phases 
of sleep and during arousal; these modifications were 
due to variations of synaptic transmission at the level 
of the lateral geniculate body and to variations of 
cortical responsiveness. Synaptic transmission at the 
level of lateral geniculate body was enhanced during 
the waking state and even more during deep sleep as 
compared to the light sleep phase. The responsiveness 
of the striate cortex was lower during the waking 
state than during sleep; inconstant variations in re- 
sponsiveness occurred during the 2 phases of sleep." 
—G. Westheimer. 

14086. Efstathiou, Aglaia S. .(Brandeis Ս.) Ex- 
plorations in brain injury. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(8), 4826.— Abstract. 

14087. Gassel, M. M., Marchiafava, P. L., & 
Pompeiano, O. (Ս. Pisa) An analysis of the 
supraspinal influences acting on motoneurons dur- 
ing sleep in the unrestrained cat: Modification of 
the recurrent discharge of the alpha motoneurons 
during sleep. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1965, 
103(1), 25-44.— The recurrent discharge of moto- 
neurons elicited by antidromic stimulation of mixed 
nerves and recorded from distal muscles of the deaf- 
ferented hindlimb was used as a measure of excit- 
ability of the motoneurons in cats. No significant 
change was noted during transition from quiet wake- 
fulness to synchronized sleep, but tonic depression 
occurred during desynchronized sleep. No additional 
change was noted during the periodic bursts of rapid 
eye movement. Comparison with effects of central 
stimulation leads to the suggestion that the tonic de- 
Pression is due to an increase in inhibitory influences 
from supraspinal sources, and that the depression of 
Spinal reflexes during periods of rapid eye movement 
is the result of presynaptic inhibition—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

14088. Gerbrandt, Lauren K. (Claremont Grad- 
uate Sch.) Neural systems of response release 
and control. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(2), 
113-123.—A descriptive model of control and release 


39: 14084-14091 


functions of behavior was derived from recent brain 
research literature on this topic. The model allowed 
comparisons to be made between several common be- 
havioral tasks as well as within the acquisition to 
retention phases on each of these tasks.  Electro- 
physiological, neurological, and psychopharmacolog- 
ical effects known in the literature were seen to be 
ordered by the model which assumed specified mu- 
tually inhibitory brain systems to underlie the be- 
havioral functions of release and control of responses. 
(81 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


14089. Hirano, A., Zimmerman, H. M., E Levine, 
S. Fine structure of cerebral fluid accumulation. 
Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(2), 189-196.—Pel- 
lets of cryptococcal capsular polysaccharides mixed 
with graphite were implanted in the rat forebrain. 
The subacute and chronic phases of the experiment 
were studied with the aid of light and electron micros- 
copy in brains fixed in toto by perfusion. Poly- 
saccharide-rich fluid spreads mainly in the extracel- 
lular spaces of white matter during the initial 48 hr. 
3 or 4 days after implantation there was a sudden and 
dramatic shift of fluid from extracellular to intra- 
cellular compartments. After 1 wk. there was ոօ 
longer any fluid in extracellular spaces. Instead, the 
interfascicular oligodendroglia became distended by 
numerous vacuoles filled with polysaccharide- rich 
fluid. These ballooned cells persisted at least 3 mo. 
This unique reaction of oligodendroglia to certain 
polysaccharides may have some relationship to the 
classical alterations known as acute swelling and 
mucoid degeneration of oligodendroglia.—R. V. 
Hamilton, 

14090.Maruszewski, Mariusz. Mechanizmy czo- 
lowe i ich znaczenie dla zachowania sie w Swietle 
badań klinicznych i eksperymentalnych (przegląd 
problematyki). [Frontal mechanisms and their sig- 
nificance for behavior in the light of clinical and 
experimental studies (a review).] Przegląd Psycho- 
logiczny, 1962, 5, 109-148.--Ճ review of problems 
and results of frontal lobe research (clinic of frontal 
symptoms, experimental studies of animals with re- 
moved frontal lobes, some general hypotheses relating 
frontal mechanisms). (84 ref.)—M. Choynowski. 


14091. McCleary, Ք. A., & Moore, R. Մ. Sub- 
cortical mechanisms of behavior: The psycho- 
logical functions of primitive parts of the brain. 
NYC: Basic Books, 1965. 148 p. $2.95.—Selective 
introduction deals with the functions of 4 subcortical 
systems. The intended audience is advanced under- 
graduate or beginning graduate students and the 
intelligent layman, In Chapter I an overall plan of 
cortical-subcortical connections is presented in which 
the fact is stressed that all parts of the brain are 
interrelated, so that no part may be regarded as the 
locus of a function. II reviews some anatomy and 
embryology. The role of the hypothalamous is 
sketched in the regulation of respiration, eating, 
drinking, and mating in 111. The reticular forma- 
tion as an arousal system (controlling EEG and 
wakefulness) and the influence of the reticular sys- 
tem on the influx of sensory data is discussed in IV. 
Self stimulation through implanted electrodes is re- 
viewed in V and compared with external rewards. 
Anatomy of positive and negative reinforcement areas 
is also discussed. VI summarized the role of the 
limbic system in emotional behavior as deduced from 
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(1), 1-M.— 
ness may be disti : waking reactions, emo- 
tional reactions and alert reactions (attention). Cor- 
related. with these, 


àn active process of inhibition, not merely from a 
simple r of activating mechanisms. Sleep 
may be induced 7 by electrical stimula- 
tion of any one cerebral areas: brain 
stem, hypothalamus, thalamus, caudate nucleus; the 
“most physiological” sleep results from stimulation 
of the interlaminar system of the medial SS of the 
Y Lon 2 secondarily — and in "a 
d i is neuroregulation sleep 

wakefulness also are subject to ] regulation, 
as demonstrated in animal crossed-circulation prepa- 
rations. (Sl.item bibliogr.)—M. L. Simmel, 

14093. Pryor, Gordon T. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Brain serotonin and Ka in selected 
strains of rats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 
4268.— Abstract. 


14094. Richard, Gaston. (U. Rennes, France 
La régulation nerveuse de Ve d'aliment ne 


linsects. [Neuro tion of food intake in in- 
sects.) Journal de hologie Normale et Patho- 
logique, 1965, 62(1), 33-54.—Analyzes the 

and motor activities involved in feeding behavior of 


various insects. Several sub-stages are distinguished, 
each with its particular -motor repertory 
which in turn is related to specified anatomical and 
physiological substrats, E integration of these 
is ~ Mes d 
— iscussed. (66- item bibliogr.)—M. L. 
14095. Walker, A. Earl, & Udvarhelyi, Geo 

B. (Johns Hopkins U, Sch. Med.) The beet 
zation of a Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 140(4), 252-271.—How a focal corti- 
cal seizure disseminates into a generalized convulsion 
was studied in 25 macaque monkeys in a terminal 
experiment. EEG recordings were made on a 16- 
channel Gibson and an 8-channel Grass electro- 
encephalograph. , Pathways involved include projec- 
tion systems, intrahemispheral fiber tracts and 
besen M S sii pa tem does not 

T necessary for the generalization of a seizure. 
The reticular formation and its thalamic counter- 


parts may be im t in the tion of izure. 
PN. H ronke er m cessation of a seizure. 


Lesions & BEHAVIOR 


14096. Buffery, Anthony. (Ս. Cambridge) Ճէ- 
tention and retention following frontal and tem- 
poral lesions in the baboon. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 103-104.—3 baboons with 
bilateral frontal lesions, 3 with bilateral infero- 
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nation tasks in which the number and novelty of 
diseriminanda were varied. Response latencies to the 
cues, and the maximum —.— ol intratrial delay 
compatible with successful performance were re 
— in the matching tasks, and within-day learning 
and between. days retention scores in the discrimina- 
tion tasks. Frontal baboons had an attention deficit, 
and were hyperresponsive to novel cues. T 
baboons a 24-hr retention deficit, and some difi- 
culty in the retrieval of more recent visual informa- 
tion. Results are consistent with a sensory-disinhi- 
bition hypothesis of frontal impairment, and a 
memory-deficit hypothesis of temporal impairment, 
Author summary. 


14027. Butcher, Larry L., & Fox, Stephen Տ. 
(U. Michigan) Reversible loss of response inhi- 
bition following deposit of copper ions in rat 
caudate. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
97-98.—Clinical observations that unilateral caudate 
nucleus ablation produces ipsilateral turning tendency 
and that the striatum is involved in the hepato- 
lenticular degeneration, a copper metabolism disorder, 
led to the present imental attempt to duplicate 
ablation effects poe» caudate copper metabo- 
lism in rats. A Cu+-+- ion-resin complex, deposited 
unilaterally in caudate, produced maximum errors 
when S was required to turn to the side contralateral 
to copper deposit to avoid an aversive light in a 
T maze (ipsilateral turning tendency). Deposit of 
zinc and hydrogen ions in caudate and of copper ions 
in cortex had no effect. All effects were reversible. 
Copper in caudate therefore duplicates effects of 
caudate ablation.— Autlior abstract. 


14098. Cornwell, Paul R. (U. Rochester) The 
behavioral effect of orbital and proreal lesions in 
cats. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1965, 99- 
100.—Cats with orbital lesions were deficient in the 
acquisition of a passive-avoidance response. Orbital 
Ss also acquired a food-rewarded instrumental re- 
sponse more rapidly than cingulectomized or sham- 
operated controls and, during its extinction, they 
emitted more responses than the controls. Further, 
orbital Ss were more active than controls. While 
such findings suggest an inhibitory function for the 
orbital area, the additional finding that orbital Ss are 
deficient on an active-avoidance task cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. Cats with proreal lesions dif- 
fered from controls only in the more rapid acquisition 
3 a food-rewarded instrumental response.—4uthor 
abstract, 


14099. Correll, R. E, & Scoville, W. B. (Hart. 
ford Hosp.) Effects of medial temporal lesions 
on one discrimination performance. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
(2), 175-181—The hypotheses tested were that the 
impaired learning and retention reported following 
medial temporal lesions is permanent and related to 
shifts in attention. Monkeys with medial temporal 
lesions were trained on single and serial problems 5 
or 14 mo. after surgery, then tested for retention or 
trained preoperatively and tested postoperatively. 
Impairment of postoperative retention of preoperative 
learning was statistically significant for serial dis- 
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eriminations, but not for a single discrimination; 
retention of postoperative learning was unimpaired; 
lesioned Ss were impaired on the acquisition of serial, 
but not single discrimination; and, impairment was 
present 14 as well as 5 mo. after surgery. The deficit 
on serial problems was related to interpair interfer- 
ence rather than attention shift. Journal abstract. 


14100. Dorff, Joseph E. (Catholic U. America) 
The effect of combined subcortical lesions in 
monkeys on delayed alternation, visual discrimi- 


nation and the extinction of a bar-pressing re- 
nse. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3698. 
—Abstract. 


14101. Emmers, R., Chun, R. W., & Wang, G. 
H. (Coll, Physicians & Surgeons, NYC) Behavior 
and reflexes of chronic thalamic cats. Archives 
Italiennes de Biologie, 1965, 103(1), 178-193.—Cats 
with bilateral removal of the forebrain and resultant 
degeneration of the dorsal thalamus were 
from 1 to 16 mo. They did not eat spontaneously, 
groom, nor exhibit social or sexual behavior. They 
stood, sat, righted themselves, and walked, but their 
posture was abnormal and gait uncoordinated. The 
activity of the sweat glands of the 4 footpads was not 
synchronized as it is in normal and striatal cats, but 
the sudomotor reflex could be elicited by sound, 
vibration, and electric shock.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


14102. Goddard, Graham V. (U. Waterloo) Im- 
mediate behavioral effects of minute lesions 
the limbic system. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 149-150.—A technique is described for 
making small mechanical lesions in the unanesthetized 
rat brain. Chronic subdural guides were implanted 
and, after recovery, thin needles were briefly passed 
into the brain, 161 rats were tested on passive 
avoidance. The largest deficits resulted from the 
centromedial amygdala, septal area, and a combina- 
tion of stria terminalis and caudate nucleus. Respec- 
tively smaller deficits were associated with the reticu- 
lar formation, dorsal hippocampus, stria terminalis, 
ventral hippocampus, caudate nucleus, and cortico- 
lateral amygdala. Amygdaloid and, to a certain ex- 
tent, caudate deficits were more prolonged than those 
of other structures. Neural circuitry underlying pas- 
sive avoidance is briefly discussed—Author abstract. 


14103. Halpern, Mimi, & Lyon, Melvin. (Adel- 
phi U.) The effect of midbrain central gray- 
matter lesions upon an escape-avoidance response 
to shock in the rat. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 145-146.—13 rats were trained 
preoperatively on separate levers to escape and avoid 
electric shock, using a modified Sidman avoidance 
Procedure, Discrete electrolytic lesions destroyed the 
midbrain central gray matter and closely surrounding 
areas. Postoperative behavioral changes were con- 
sistently found in animals with lesions of the lateral 
edge or the ventral region of the central gray matter. 
Avoidance deficits followed lateral-edge damage; 
combined escape and avoidance losses followed more 
extensive ventral and lateral central gray destruction. 

o behavioral changes were observed in control ani- 
mals with dorsal central gray lesions or nonsymmetri- 
cal lesions of the lateral and ventral central gray. 
Author abstract. 
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14104. Hjelle, Larry A. & ն 
W. (Ohio Ս) Retention of an avoidance re- 
learned under bilateral epres- 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
1153-1156.—An experiment investigated the effect 
of recovery or no recovery from bilateral spreading 
depression (BSD) during the retention interval on 
an avoidance response learned and tested for retention 
under BSD. 1 group experienced BSD throughout 
the retention interval, another had cortical recovery. 
A 3rd group had a sham BSD treatment before each 
training session and between sessions. A 4th group 
was treated like Group 1 ex it was given no 
showed significant 
. Group 1 showed 


abstract. 


14105. Hobson, J. Allan. (Faculté Med., Lyon, 
The effects of brain-stem 

on cortical and muscular cen d sleep and 
waking in the cat. Electroencephalography & Clini- 
cal Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(1), 41-62.— The ef- 
fects of total sections and lesions of the brain stem 
on some aspects of cortical and muscular activity in 
relation to sleep and waking were studied chronically 
in 12 cats. The pontine reticular formation was nec- 
essary and sufficient for the periodic muscular atonia 
of sleep. Cortical desynchronization and waking 
are inhibited as lesions were placed more rostrally 
in the infrathalamic brain stem while desynchronized 
sleep appears normally. The posterior hypothalamus 
plays a particularl important role in the desyn- 
chronization of waking and the pontine brain stem 
in the desynchronization of sleep. The coordination 
of tonic cortical and muscular activity is disrupted 
by any total section and unaffected by any partial 
lesion of the brain stem. The phasic electrical 
activity of desynchronized sleep disappears 
structures anterior to the midbrain after any lesion 
of the dorsal pons or mesencephalon.—L. C. Johnson. 


14106. Hoebel, B. G. (Princeton U.) H 
thalamic lesions by electrocauterization: Di - 
bition of feeding and self-stimulation. Science, 
1965, 149( Whole No. 3682), 452-453.—Contrary to 
a recent report, destruction of the medial hypothala- 
mus by electrocauterization with radio-frequency 
current consistently produced overeating and obesity 
in rats. This confirms the earlier consensus that 
destruction in the region of the ventromedial hypo- 
thalamus releases feeding from normal inhibition. 
In addition to augmenting feeding, the same lesions 
increased the rate of lateral hypothalamic self-stimu- 
lation after food satiation had depressed it. Thus 
the medial hypothalamus, when intact, inhibits both 
feeding and lateral hypothalamic self-stimulation.— 
Journal abstract. 

14107. Holdstock, Thomas Leonard. (U. Wis- 
consin) Effects of septal lesions in rats on plas- 
ticity of autonomic functions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6781-6782.—Abstract. 


14108. Hunt, Judith Ann. (Northwestern U.) 
Hippocampal lesions and interference with the 
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(11), butract, 

14109, Ingle, David J. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) of le- 
sions in goldfish. Pr of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American hological Associa- 


1965, 143-144-—-Forebratn-lesioned goldfish 
learned to “Go Right” in a Y maze, to avoid collision 
with a barrier, more quickly than did sham- 

controls. During reversal training (i.e, Go 
Left), lesioned fish also performed somewhat better 
than controls. However, when an alternation prob- 
lem followed the reversal training, the lesion 
were — poms inferior to their controls on the 
new When lesioned Ss had no prior training, 
these Ss learned to alternate turns as well as did 
control fish. Data are interpreted in terms of hypo- 
thetical reduction of spontaneous alternation tenden- 
cies by removal of the telencephalon.—Author ab- 


141H. Krieckhaus, E. E. 


(Yale U.) Decre- 
ments in avoidance beha following mammillo- 


14112. Kupfermann, Irving. U. Chicago 
Failure of spreading depression to ee E 
grade amnesia. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 
43-44.—Bilateral spreading depression, produced in 
rats immediately after they learned a pattern dis- 
crimination (horizontal vs. vertical stripes, food re- 
inforcement), did not lead to retention deficits the 
following day.—Journal abstract. 

14113. Lansdell, ԷԼ, & Urbach, Nelly. (Nat. 
Inst. Neurological Diseases & Blindness, Bethesda, 
Md.) Sex differences in personality measures 
related to size and side of temporal lobe ablations. 
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Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 113-114. 
—A6 selected epileptic patients with unilateral tem- 


poral lobe removals were tested more than a yr. 
after sur, with the MMPI, the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale, and Graves Design Judgment Test. The test 


scores in each of 4 groups—men, left and right, and 
women, left and right—were compared with the ex- 
tent of the — գ Differences in the magnitude 
and the signs of the correlations were used to argue 
that lateralization of cerebral function is more readily 
demonstrated in men than in women.—Author ab- 
stract, 


14114. Lubar, Joel F., & Perachio, Adrian A. 
(U. Rochester) One-way and two-way learning 
and transfer of an active avoidance response in 
normal and cingulectomized cats. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 
46-52.—Response-facilitation and — fear-facilitation 
drive hypotheses were examined as possible explana- 
tions for active-avoidance deficits (AAR) found in 
cingulectomized cats given double-grill (2-way) 
training. Compared with normal Ss, cingulectomized 
cats were deficient in both 2-way AAR learning and 
in transfer to a 2-way task from a previously learned 
l-way task. Normal and cingulectomized Ss did not 
differ in acquiring a 1-way AAR or in transfer to 
a l-way from a 2-way task. Cingulectomized Ss 
showed significantly more vocalization and freezing 
than did normal Ss; freezing was most frequent in 
2-way tasks. Facilitation of | Ba by cingulate lesions 
accounts for these and related findings.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


14115. Nielson, Harold C. (Ս. California, Los 
Angeles) Effect of frontal ablation on condi- 
tioned responses established to electrical stimu- 
lation of limbic and reticular structures. Pro- 
ceedings the 73rd Annual Concention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 101-102. 
—Conditioned-avoidance responses were established 
to a tone and then to electrical stimulation of struc- 
tures of the limbic system, basal forebrain area, tha- 
lamic reticular system, sensory nuclei, and the mesen- 
cephalic reticulum in cats. Following establishment 
of stable conditioning thresholds, the frontal cortex 
was ablated by suction. CRs established to stimula- 
tion of structures of the thalamic reticular system and 
the mesencephalic reticulum were abolished but could 
be recovered by further training the greater CS in- 
tensities. Responses established to tone and to other 
structures were intact. Threshold changes showed 
that frontal ablation depressed the reticular systems, 
and increased the sensitivity of the basal forebrain. 
Author abstract. 


14116. Peretz, Ephraim. (VA Hosp., American 
Lake, Wash.) Extinction of a food-reinforced 
response in hippocampectomized cats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
(2), 182-185.—4 hippocampectomized Ss and 4 Ss 
with neocortical ablations were trained to open a 
small window for a food reward. When the latency 
of the response reached criterional level, Ss were 
given a fixed number of trials on which the reward 
was omitted. The extinction trial latencies were 
shorter for the hippocampectomized Ss than for Ss 
with neocortical ablations (p —.01). A general ef- 
fect of hippocampectomy may be an increase in the 
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effectiveness of positive reinforcement.—Journal ab- 
atract. 

14117. Raisler, Robert L., & Harlow, Harry 
(U. Wisconsin) Learned behavior fo 
sions of posterior association cortex in 
immature, and preadolescent monkeys. Journal 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
(2), 167-174.—Bilateral lesions in temporal neo- 
cortex and pre- and parastriate areas were produced 
in groups of monkeys at 130, 370, and 900 days, 
respectively. Delayed response performance of these 

oups was appropriate to age and apparently normal. 
Bonsistent deviations from normal patterned-stri 
performance and a deficit in object-quality discrimi- 
nation learning were observed only in 7 
group. The latter was ոօէ permanent and recovery 
was attributed to the ability of these Ss to relearn 
the use of color, but not form, cues in discrimination 
problems. In general the results support -— 
sis that sparing of function after ablations of poste- 
rior association cortex is related to type of test and 
age at the time of operation. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

14118. Requin, Sylvie. Le probléme du schéma 
corporel: Quelques données cliniques et physio- 
pathologiques. [The problem of bodily function: 
Some clinical and physiopathological data.] Cahiers 
de Psychologie, 1964, 7(4), 159-178.--Ճ discussion 
of the general problem of somatognosie. The article 
is subdivided into categories dealing with gnosies 
disorder due to peripheral and cortical injury as well 
as psychiatric syndromes. Apraxia disturbances are 
also discussed. Physiopathological, anatomical, and 
psychophysiologically related problems are 
Experimental studies are synthesized and reported.— 
J. C. Moore. 

14119. Reynolds, G. S., & Limpo, Alan J. (U. 
Chicago) Selective resistance of performance on 
a schedule of reinforcement to disruption by fore- 
brain lesions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 
35-36.—Following bilateral ablation of portions of 
the forebrain, pigeons retained their usual, pre- 
operative performance on the fixed-ratio component 
of a multiple schedule, but had strikingly abnormal 
performances on the fixed-interval component— 
Journal abstract. 

14120. Riklan, Manuel, & Levita, Eric. (St. 
Barnabas Hosp, NYC)  Laterality of subcortical 
involvement and psychological functions. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1905, 64(3), 217-224.—Differences 
in psychological effects between, lateralized cortical 
and subcortical brain lesions were assessed within a 
neuropsychological framework. The relative pre- 
dominance of specific and nonspecific systems in the 
elaboration of incoming data at these cerebral levels 
and their participation in cognition and perceptual 
events was described. It was concluded that bilateral 
Primacy of subcortical diffuse systems m contra- 
distinction to unilateral primacy of cortical specific 
Systems may account for observed differences be- 
tween lateralized cortical and subcortical brain le- 
sions, (3 p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 

14121. Saavedra, Maria A. Pinto-Hamuy, Te- 
resa, & Oberti, Carlos. Auditory avoidance be- 
havior after extensive and restricted neocortical 
lesions in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 41-45.—12 


F. 
le- 
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rats served as controls for 6 cx imental groups 
(extensive lesion groups with without damage 
of auditory cortex and 4 groups with restricted abla- 
tions centered on frontomotor, somatosensory, visual, 
and ory zones). The extensive lesion grow 
did not differ in auditory avoidance behavior; 
4 with restricted lesions did not differ among 
but were significantly inferior to the nor- 
mal rats and better than the extensive lesion grou| 
Frontomotor cortex seems to facilitate learning of a 
general motor response to a tone. The function of 
and other sensory areas seem to be facili- 
tatory ; the effects could be exerted through the motor 
cortex. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

14122. Sabel, Charles L., Aderman, Morris, & 
Shurrager, Phil S. (Illinois Inst. Technology) 
Effect of contralateral cortex ablation upon con- 
ditioned flexion responses. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 117-122. 
—In order to test for surgically (induced) trans- 
ferred conditioned responses (STCRs), 16 were 
randomly divided into 4 surgical groups following 
instrumental avoidance conditioning as follows: 
Group I, left motor cortex exposed; Group II, Sth, 
6th, and 7th lumbar motor roots severed; Groups III 
and IV, left motor cortex ablated. Postoperative 
2 revealed complete apraxia for Groups 111 
and IV, whereas Groups 1 and 11 were not adversely 
affected. None of the groups, however, evidenced 
STCRs. It was concluded that STCRs are not due 
to side effects of sur, or paresis, and that removal 
of the zone within excitable motor cortex which 

resents the particular (contralateral) limb is not 

ient in itself to produce STCRs.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

14123. Skultety, F. M. (U. Iowa Coll. Med.) 
Mutism in cats with rostral midbrain lesions. 
Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(2), 211-225.—A 
group of 84 cats was subjected to a variety of mid- 
brain lesions. The development of mutism post- 
operatively was checked by routine observation in 
the animal quarters, periodic monitoring in a record- 
ing chamber, and response to noxious stimulation. 
Mutism was not associated with lesions in the medial 
portion of the 3 halic junction, 
the superior colliculus, the tissue adjacent to - 
aqueductal gray matter or the lateral mesencephalic 
region bilaterally. Mutism was not an invariable 
phenomenon even with lesions involving 90%-100% 
of the cross sectional area of the rostral periaqueduc- 
tal gray matter. However, mutism was never ob- 
served with lesions that did not involve at least 90% 
of the central gray. It was concluded that the mid- 
brain mechanisms controlling vocal activity cannot 
be definitely ascertained at this time and some tenta- 
tive hypotheses are offered —R. V. Hamilton. 


14124. Snyder, Daniel R., & Isaacson, Robert L. 
(U. Michigan) Effects of large and small bi- 
lateral hippocampal lesions on two types of 
passsive-avoidance responses. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1277-1290.--10 rats with 
large bilateral hippocampectomies, 10 rats with 
smaller amounts of damage of the dorsal hippocam- 
pus, 10 rats with destruction of postero- lateral neo- 
cortex, and 15 normal animals were trained in 2 

es of passive-avoidance situations 1 passive- 
avoidance task required inhibition of drinking while 
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Journal abstract. 


14125. Stashkov, A. M. Performance capacity 
in animals their irradiation adrenalec- 
Le ho influences. Pharmaceu- 

edical Journal, 1965, 3, 347-350.—Adrenalec- 


tomized mice and rats, in which the intensity marking 
inhibition of physical endurance under x ray effects, 
and also sleep-duration induced by sodium amytol, 
I s 25% greater than in normal animals. 
is - 


Length of ion phase will rise 

P 
animals, approximatel compared to 

normal animals.—-O. 1. Jacobsen. D 


14126. Thompson, Richard F., & Kramer, Rob- 
ert F. (Ս. Oregon Med. Sch.) Role of associa- 
tion cortex in ^ 


ior. (25 ref.) —Journal. abstraci 
14127. W Harold P., 
G., & Kael, C. (Louisi 
Further examination of Ber “index” or ) 


tification of brain lesions: Validation study. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1098. 
14128. Weiskrantz, L., Gross, C. G., & Baltzer, 
KE Cambridge) The beneficial effects օէ 
2 (utes Jownal of Esperi. 


w in that the 


pretations of the results are discussed, the view being 
favoured that the frontal monkey suffers from an 
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excessive and — ordered intake of sem- 
sory information. (22 ref.) —/owrnal abstract. 

(մ. Pintas ech ‘control aan 
A ) con ԵԶ 
behavior. Proc of the 73rd Annual — 
D me ical Association, 1965, 

-148.— տ depri fats was suppressed 
with bilateral electrical stimulation of the transition 
zone of amygdala. In 1 group of these rats, bilateral 
lesions in ventromedial nucleus of hypothalamus pro- 
duced an immediate release of suppression. Another 
group with bilateral lesions in caudate nucleus main- 
tained i Stria terminalis was also dam- 
aged in some animals in the latter group; these also 
maintained suppression. Results are interpreted as 
demonstrating the importance of the ventromedial 
nucleus in mediating the suppression, and as indi- 
SCH the necessity օք investigating the hippocam- 
pus—fornix system as the possible critical anatomical 
pathway for this effect—Author abstract. 


14130. Wilson, Martha. 
and 


engel and 4 parietal rates were given 
96 and 96 visual 6-trial object-discrimination 
pos. % of each group received tactual problems 
st; M visual. Experience in a modality in which 
the S showed a discrimination-learning deficit pro- 
duced detrimental effects in the 2nd modality as well. 
Experience in a modality not affected by the lesion 
subsequent 


sense to another, and provides a technique 
for studying the effects of lesions—Author abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


14132. Ball, Gordon G., & Adams, Donald W. 
(Stanford „Res. Inst, Menlo Park, Calif.) Intra- 
cranial stimulation as an avoidance or escape 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 39-40. 
—Rats approached intracranial stimulation (ICS) 
in a T-maze under massed trials, but avoided it when 
the trials were spaced 30 min. apart. In a 2nd ex- 

iment, rats approached ICS in a modified Skinner 

x on an FI schedule of 15 sec., but avoided it when 
the FI schedule was 5 min. The results are inter- 
preted in terms of ICS being an avoidance or escape 
res noxious after-effects of the previous 
ICS.—Journal abstract. 

14133. Coons, Edgar E. 


Yale U.) Motiva- 
tional correlates of eating a b) 


elicited by electrical 
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ulation in the hypothalamic — area. 
— Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3967 —Abstract, 
14134. Cox, Verne C., & Valenstein, Elliot Տ. 
(Fels Res. Inst., Yellow Spring, O.) Attenuation 
of aversive properties of peripheral shock 
hypothalamic stimulation. Science, 1965, Mi 
(Whole No. 3681), 323-325.—Clinical reports of 
alleviation of pain with positive brain stimulation 
were investigated experimentally. Rats in a 2-com- 
partment testing chamber sought out հ Ae 
stimulation and escaped from aversive foot shock 
delivered through a grid-scrambling device. Animals 


also sought out paired hypothalamic stimulation and 
foot shock. Control experiments dem: that 
animals did not discriminate between amic 


stimulation and paired hypothalamic stimulation and 
foot shock supported the view that hypothalamic 
stimulation attenuates the aversive properties of foot 


shock. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
14135. Cox, Verne Caperton. (U. Houston) 
The effects of posterior hypothalamic stimulation 


on response probability. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6776-6777.—Abstract, 


14136. Kasper, Phyllis. (McGill U.) Disrup- 
tion of position habit reversal 17 N stimu- 
lation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3( ), 111-112. 
—Ss receiving mild continuous septal stimulation did 
not differ from normals in water intake or in the 
learning of a thirst-motivated position habit. They 
did however, show an impairment in ability to re- 
verse the position habit—Journal abstract. 


14137. Keidel, W. D., & Spreng, M. (U. Er- 
lungen / Nurnberg, Germany) Neurophysiological 
evidence for the Stevens power function in man. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 
38(2), 191-195.—Human evoked cortical responses 
to acoustic stimuli occurring within 150-170 msec 
after stimulus onset yielded input-output functions 
fairly comparable with Stevens' power functions from 
psychophysical experiments. The objective thresh- 
old and equal-loudness contours thus obtained were 


both in fair agreement with the well-known subjective Ë 


measurements.—Journal abstract. 


14138. Knight, James M. (U. Utah) Stimulus 
generalization in the hip the cat. 


pocampus 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5404.—Abstract. 


14139. Krylov, O. A., Danylova, R. A., & Ton- 
gur, V. S. (Acad. Med. Sci, USSR), On the par- 
ticipance of RNA in reflectoral activity of white 
mice. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(13), 1313-1317.—A 
further study of the injection of ribonuclease into 
the surface of great hemisphere of brain and the fact 
that it does not alter the nature of unconditioned 
reflexes, but does cause the disappearance of condi- 
tioned reflexes. The conditioned reflex in T-shaped 
labyrinth was formed in white mice, using an inter- 
mittent 10 sec. bell as a conditioned irritant. It is 
suggested that either DNA in brain exists, or a usual 
mechanism of repression and depression of specific 
RNA area by certain substances takes place.—S. B. 

oslett. 


14140. Margules, D. L. (U. Michigan)  Dura- 
tion regulation in the rat diencephalon. Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 151-152.—Allowing 
tats to initiate and terminate an electrical brain 


39: 14134-14143 


stimulus separates their electrodes into 4 reinforcing 
types: positive, negative, mixed, and neutral Rats 


with positive electrodes initiate the stimulus quickly 
and terminte it, thus maximizing stimulation ; 
those mixed electrodes alternate between initiat- 
ing and it; those with negative electrodes 
terminate it and rarely initiate it, thus min- 
imizing ; and those with neutral electrodes 


rarely initiate or terminate it, All 4 types of be- 
havior are seen over wide ranges of current; however, 
— change types with higher or lower currents. 


14141, Reis, D. J. & Gunne, L. M. (Karolinska 
Inst., Stockholm, ) Brain catecholamines: 
Relation to the defense evoked to 
daloid stimulation in cat. Science, 1965, 149( 
No. 3682), 450-451.— Electrical stimulation of the 
amygdala of cats, evoking a defense reaction, was 
associated with a reduction in the noradrenalin con- 
tent of the brain and adrenal glands but not in the 
dopamine content of the brain. When stimulation 
resulted in quieting or sleep, catecholamine concen- 
trations were unaffected. Changes in brain nor- 
adrenalin, therefore, appear related to production of 
the defense response and not to nonspecific amyg- 
dalofugal pathway excitation. Journal abstract, 


Two stimulation- 
the 73rd Annual i 

chological Association, 1965, 1 —Low-current 
brain stimulation can affect the titration ad TS 


response pa 
the bar-pressing habit during stimulation just ventral 


Author abstract. 


14143. Routten ^ U. Michigan) The 
Sab dorsal midbrain 


by over 90% and self-stimulation in septal area by 
35%. 


pressed less than hypothalamic self-stimulaton perhaps 
because the former, in contrast to the latter, attenuated 
possible aversive effects of DMT stimulation.—J our- 
nal abstract. 
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and an elevation of differential thresholds for rough- 
ness, but not for size."—G. Westheimer. 

14148. Siegfried, John B., Tepas, Donald 
Sperling, Harry G., & Hiss, Richard H. (Ս. SH 
nesota) Evoked brain potential correlates օք psy- 
chophysical responses: Heterochromatic flicker 
photometry. Science, 1965, 149(Whole No. 3681), 
321-323.—The relation between the amplitude of 
evoked brain potentials in man and the relative 
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luminance of 2 Bicher components of different «օխ 
was determined The function, which is U. 
— 8 
luminance as judged 

flicker "mia MM. 


Elliot Տ. Independence of 
reactions to electrical stim 

Journal of Comparatiee & 
Physiological Pryc , 1965, 60(1), 20-30. — Reg, 
tive of neural site and experimental condi. 
tions in determining motivational direction (positive 
or negative) produced by electrical stimulation of the 
brain was evaluated. Predominant role of neural site 
was indicated by administering hypothalamic and 
tegmental stimulation to rats in an experimental situa. 
tion equally suitable for exhibition of approach or 
escape behavior and by correlation of behavior and 
histological! analysis, Attempts to modify effects of 
aversive stimulation by pairing hypothalamic and 
tegmental stimulation had little effect. Results sug- 
gest considerable stability of reinforcing consequences 
of stimulation of specific neural sites. Under specifi 
stimulus conditions, positive (hypothalamic) stimula- 
tion dominated effects of an aversive (tegmental) 
stimulus; the Ist stimulus in a series of alternating 
positive and negative brain stimuli was predominant, 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Central Stimulation 


14150. Elder, Տ. Thomas, & Work, Murray Տ. 
(Louisiana State U.) Additional comment on the 
stimulus train ad behavior of rats con- 
trolled by ICSS. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 
(3, Pt. 1), 923-924.—Data from nine rats, which 
could regulate total energy input by adjusting re- 
sponse rate and/or duration, indicate that Ss do not 
tend to regulate response rate or response duration in 
a manner that would energy input per unit time 
or per response constant.—Journal abstract. 

14151. Mendelson, Joseph, & Chorover, Stephan 
L. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Lateral hy- 

stimulation in satiated rats: T-maze 

for food. Science, 1965, 149 ( Whole No. 

3683), 559-561.—Electrical stimulation in portions of 

the lateral hypothalamic area is positively reinforcing 

and induces eating in satiated rats. Continuous stim- 
ulation of this kind can also motivate satiated and 

viously untrained rats to learn the location of food 

in a T-maze. Efficient acquisition and reversal of 
discriminations for food indicate that lateral h 

thalamic stimulation e motivational effects which 

are functionally equivalent to those of food depriva- 
tion.—Journal ME 2 


Electroshock 


14152. Adams, Henry E., & Peacock, L. J. (Ս. 
Georgia) Retroactive amnesia from electrocon- 
vulsive shock: Consolidation disruption or inter- 
ference? Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 37-38— 

amnesic effect of electroconvulsive shock has 
been explained in terms of consolidation th and 
in terms of interference hypotheses. Crucial evidence 
i not yet available s choosing between these ies 

ve explanations, it appears that many vari 

(incinding the nature of the r measure used 
and the number of seizures administered to the S) 
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infternce the results of studies in the area, The pees- 
emt study is a modified replication of an earlier ա- 
periment, and offers evidence in favor of an inter. 
ference interpretation of the effects of electrocon- 
vulsive shock on learned responses. Journal abstract, 


14153. Lockard, Joan S. (U. Washingtos) 
Choice of a — or none in several 
unavoidable-shock situa Prychouomic Sei- 


ence, 1965, 3(1), 5-6. —In a 2 grid 
shuttle box, rats tended to prefer a 4 sec. or a 5 sec. 
warning signal over no signal preceding unavoidable 
shock. They did not prefer either a 0 sec. or random 
signal-shock interval over no signal, And they did 
not tolerate more shock to obtain a signal than they 
had to tolerate in a no-signal compartment,—/owrnal 
ebstract 

14154. Mello, Nancy K., & Mendelson, Jack H. 
(Harvard Med. School) A shock harness for rats: 
Resistance as a function of shock intensity. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 3-4.— The efficiency of 
a harness device for administering consistent electric 
shocks to rats was evaluated by measuring changes 
in resistance as a function of shock ity, both 
within a single shock and over the course of 15 days. 
Resistance within a single session was most constant 
at the highest shock level used (4.25 ma) and did not 
increase significantly as a function of time at any of 
the 4 shock intensities employed.—Jowrnal abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


14155. Barratt, E. S. (Ս. Texas Med. Branch, 
Galveston) EEG correlates of tonic immobility 
in the opossum (Didelphis virginiana). Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 
18(7), 709-711.--5 different behavioral states in the 
opossum were related to 5 different EEG patterns. 
The EEG activity during tonic i ity was char- 
acterized by low voltage fast activity. Tonic im- 
mobility was always preceded by long bursts of both 
cortical and amygdaloid alpha range EEG activity 
which characterized an'"awaking-alert-fixating" state 
of behavior. However, a similar pattern was also 
seen in 3 opossums in which tonic immobility could 
not be obtained. The results suggest that alpha range 
activity may be a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for the onset of tonic immobility in this animal.— 


Author abstract. 


response (Tarchanoff effect) was studied during 
night sleep in 32 nonclinical Ss and in 53 
With varying clinical symptoms. The rate of spon- 
taneous electrodermograms (EDRs) was to 
vary with stage of sleep. As the S went to sleep 
the rate of occurrence increased with passage 
IV. The maximum number was found during slow 
wave sleep and the minimum rate was during stage 
IREM. EDRs could be elicited by b ia simuli 
uring all stages of sleep, always with a 
Ա In Se Il, Ti and IV the threshold was 
lowered whereas in stage I-REM it was quite high. 
The EDRs were sometimes but not always associated 
with EEG changes. The pattern of spontaneous ac- 
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on the psychological 

results to the fying — Keres Kosmasne 
des Sciences Sociales, 1908, 8(2), 1-174.—Most of 
the mue om this 
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14213)—8B. S. Aaronson, 

14161. Gri R.D. The electroencephalogram 
2 Psychologia Africana, 1965, 11 
(1), M-19.—EEGs were recorded for 4 groups of 
male rats 400 days old. While few statistically sig- 
nificant differences were found, the results suggest 
that a low protein diet fed over successive generations 
is reflected in the electrical activity of the brain.—J. 
L. Walker. 

14162, Hara, Toshiaki J., Ueda, Kazuo, & Gorb- 
man, Aubrey. (U. Washington) Electroencephalo- 
graphic studies of homing salmon. Science, 1965, 
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thelium.—Journal abstract. 

14163. Kamp, A., Storm van Leeuwen, W., & 
Tielen, A. M. (inst. Med, Physics TNO, Utrecht, 
Netherlands) A method for auto- and cross-rela- 
tion the EEG. 3 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1956, 19(1), 91-95.—À 


method utilizing an average response computer 15 


relations different EEG signals. To contrast 
this method from auto- and cross-correlations, the 
method is named auto- and cross-relation, An indica- 
tion of the rh icity of an activity or the average 
wave form of a recurring isolated phenomenon can 
be obtained by means of auto- relation. By means of 
cross-relation certain relations between different sig- 
nals and time or phase relations may be studied. A 
bed form of a des is also described 

increasing si to noise ratio by means of 
a selective method.—L. C. jh thoes 


(3) alter the of EEG activity of the sen- 
sorimotor cortex and hi All 3 ions 
were affirmatively answered. ical sleep was 

sleep at the 


red to nondeprived 
compa: i — 
° : paradoxical sleep—L. C, 
14165. Matoušek, M. Proménlivost EEG kiiv! 
a jeji klinicky vjznam. [Variability of EEG Eod 
and its clinical 5. 1 Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1965, 7(1), 51-54.—The variability of the 
EEG curve may be more closely related to the psychic 
state of the patient than the usually checked param- 
eters of amplitude, shape and length of the wave. De- 
pressed Ss’ records are remarkably rigid; anxious 
and agitated Ss’ records are variable. The records of 
inhibited schizophrenics are unpredictable. Proposed 
hypothesis: The clinical picture of the psychomotor 
inhibition may be caused by an active process and not 
by a real inhibition of brain activity. Measuring of 
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r 
therapeutic effects or in diagnosis. i. Hrs. 
14166. Matsuda, Michihiko. (Shikoku Women's 
Coll., N Shironezumi no nóha ni kansuru 
: L Shirokuro benbetsu gakushü mi 


okeru kaima nóha. i Hippocampus EEG i BBS 
y of the rat: VIL Hi E 
— discrimination learning. — of A 


Psychology, 1964, 14(2), 83-92.—During the acquisi- 
tion, 4 rats showed periodical amplitude change of 
1-20 cps waves and slow decrease of 4-8 cps wave 
amplitude. During extinction, amplitude of 4-8 eps 

13-20 cps waves increased and that of 1-4 cps 
and 8-13 cps increased at the beginning. (English 
abstract.) —5, Ohwaki, 

14167. Opton, Edward M, Jr. (D U.) 
Electroencephalographic correlates of perform- 
un pasa on ian citas task in rona 
old men. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3115- 
3116.—4Abstract. 

14168, Pfeiffer, Carl C. Goldstein, Leonide; 
Murphree, Henry S, & Sugerman, A. Arthur. 
(NP Inst, Princeton, N. J.)  Time-series, fre- 
quency and electrogenesis of the EEGs 
of normals and psychotics before and after 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121(12), 1147- 
1155.—Quantitative measurement and analysis of the 
electrical energy in the EEGs of normal 55 (without 
respect to frequencies) allow the precise description 
of the effects of stimulant, ent roducing, and anti- 
anxiety . The effect of 2525 in normals is 
to produce EEGs quantitatively similar to those of 
schizophrenics. These can be described as hyper- 
regulated, as though under the influence of unremit- 
ting stimulation.— V. H. Pronko. 

14169. Reite, M. L., Rhodes, J. M., Kavan, E., 
& Adey, W. R. Normal sleep patterns in Macaque 

. Archives Neurology, 1965, 12 (2), 1 
144.—Normal sleep patterns of the Macaca nemestrina 
monkeys were studied in 6 Ss for 20 nights. Bipolar 
EEG records were secured from surface and 
electrodes. Eye movements were monitored by EE! 
and by closed-circuit TV. Clicks were continu 
presented at 4-sec. intervals. EEG records were d 
vided into the following stages: awake, drowsy, light, 
intermediate, deep, and paradoxical. Sleep 
were cyclic, with cycle durations of 75-85 min., thus 
resembling human sleep, but the longest segments of 
deep sleep occurred in the early part of the ni 
Paradoxical phases occurred during the latter 4 of 
the night. Awakening during the night was usually 
correlated with an initial shift to fast activity in the 
pontine reticular formation, followed by changes in 
Other deep structures, and lastly, if at all, in cortical 
areas.—R. V. Hamilton. 

14170. Riklan, M., & Levita, E. (St. Barnabas 
Hosp, NYC) Relationships between cognitive, 
neurologic and electroencephalographic changes 
following thalamic surgery. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 247-251.—43 Parkinsonian 
patients undergoing unilateral basal ganglia surgery, 
chemothalamectomy or cryothalamectomy for relief of 
tremor and rigidity were given pre- and postoperative 
cognitive tests, a neurologic examination, and an elec- 
troencephalogram. A correlation of .95 between left 
and right hemisphere EEG change scores was found 
for those patients undergoing right thalamic surgery. 
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right 
brain 
demonstrated significant correlations between 


No significant correlations were found between 
for 
left 


tive, EEG, or neurologic changes.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 
14171. Rudomin, P.,  Malliani, A., Borlone, M, 


Ge 
ennes de i 
1965, 103(1), 60-89.—Potentials were evoked in the 
basal diencephalon of waking cats by single stimuli to 
somatic nerves. With a monopolar recording pro- 
cedure, almost all the hypothalamus res , with 
similar potentials throughout, With coaxial bipolar 
electrodes, however, consistent response was seen only 
in restricted areas, principally in the lateral hypo- 
thalamus and the subthalamus. The ials re- 
corded more widely by monopolar electrodes may 
represent distant activity SET to the recording 
site by electric spread.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


14172. Rudomin, P., Malliani, A., & Zanchetti, 
A. (U. Siena) Microelectrode recording of slow 
wave and unit responses to afferent stimuli in the 
hypothalamus of the cat. Archives Italiennes de 
Biologie, 1965, 103(1), 90-118.—In waking cats re- 
sponses to stimulation of the radial nerve, to clicks, 
and to light flashes were recorded throughout the 
diencephalon by tungsten microelectrodes. Short 
latency responses were found in the posterior and 
lateral hypothalamus; the local origin of these re- 
sponses was evidenced by their association with spike 
discharges. Longer latencies were found in anterior 
and preoptic hypothalamus, where single unit dis- 
charges were rarely recorded—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


14173. Schwartz, Arthur Տ., & Whalen, Richard 
E. (Barrow Neurological Inst., Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Amygdala activity during sexual behavior in the 
male cat. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(14), 1359-1366.— 
Electrophysiological recordings from 2 male cats with 
electrodes in the suprasylvian cortex, basolateral com- 
plex of the amygdala, anterior and posterior hypo- 
thalamus, and reticular formation were obtained dur- 
ing sexual activity. Cortical synchronization or a 
cessation in respiration did not "d cy the 
amygdaloid depression, suggesting that a 3rd influ- 
ence, in addition to arousal and olfactory input, is 
necessary for amygdaloid spindling. Data support 
the notion that the limbic system is involved in the 
sexual activity of the male cat—S. B. Coslett. 


14174. Schwartze, P., & Göpfert, E. (Karl-Marx 
U., Leipzig, Germany) Urethane induced changes 
of the electrical activity of rabbit brain in post- 
natal development. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1965, 7(1), 37-40.—Spontaneous cortical EEG and 
the EEG after injection of 1g/kg aethylurethane were 
recorded in 50 rabbits aged 4-14 days. In the Ist 
6 days of life an intermittent irregular activity of 
low amplitude and no change of frequency were 
found. From the 6th day a synchronous regular 
electrical activity appeared and the urethane EEG 
showed 1st synchronous delta waves. The avoidance 
reaction was not affected by urethane in either of 
these 2 periods of postnatal EEG development.— 
H. Bruni. 


39: 14171-14179 


14175. Ս „J. 4 R. EEG effects 
8 
perior, 1965, 7(1), 1-10L—EEG changes at cessation 
of or acoustical sti 


visual simali in cats were recorded 
by extradurally i electrodes. Changes oc- 
curred in primary associated areas and meien- 
reticular formation and they were similar to 


changes at stimulus onset; except that the off- 
effects appeared only after repeated stimulation, With 
sitmulation off-effecta and on-effects tended 


to extinguish I. Brumi. 
14176. e e յի Pryanishnikov, V. A. 
i [The — 
. 
an k i, 1965, N 
4, 157-164.—L. Zusne, 4 
rs b Lawrence W. 


158.—Are slecp- 

ul in with suf- 

to it their use with EEG record- 

ings? 15 such sleep of sufficient i in treating 
ic di connected with s disturb- 

ances? These hypotheses were on 3 normal 
Ss and 8 . The conclusion is that such de- 


14178. Wurtz, Robert H. (W: U. Sch. 
seca ui d) sleep in the cat, [ie —.— 
e p 

ce, & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 18 
(7), —Steady potentials (DC changes) and 


The steady potential shift a 
closely associated with change in level of arousal 


more 
than with the from sleep to wakefulness as 
such. The greater the amount of arousal the greater 


was the steady potential shift.—L. C. Johnson. 


Evoxen POTENTIALS 


14179. Beck, Edward C., & Barolin, Gerhard S. 
(VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) Effect of hyp- 
notic ions on evoked potentials. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(2), 154-160. 
—“8 Ss were selected because of demonstrated hyp- 
notic suggestibility. Reclining comfortably in a chair 
they faced a large white hemisphere arranged to re- 
flect flashes from a stroboscope placed above their 
heads. Scalp leads carried EEG activity to an elec- 
tronic computer designed to construct latencies and 
amplitudes of changes occurring for 240 msec. after 
each flash. Resulting curves obtained during a con- 
trol period were compared with those for periods 
during which Ss gave acceptable evidence of being 
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seggeaticns that the was bright and near, 

—— — oo. 
potentials were actually more stable 
it is suggested that these findings 
. 


ti 
բ 


: 


hypootic trance. — V. H. Pronko, 

14180. Břichcin, M. Základní 
(Basie conditions in the causal explanation of changes 
in the course of motor reaction.] Ceskoslovenskd 
Psychologie, 9(3), 1965, 251-271.—Flexion and ex- 
tension of forearm was analyzed from the methodo- 


logical viewpoints: (1) relationship of changes be- 
tween of motion to changes in 
muscular activity, (2) relationship between muscular 


were utilized in the analysis of the data. It is possible 
to deduce from acceleration curves signs of activity 
of the motor-neurons concerned.—H, Bruml. 


14181. en 8. z Matco, Juis = 
Illinois State Psychiat. Inst., Chicago ‘ects o! 
E cui cea) Vereen on visual evoked 
potentials. Proceedings d the 73rd Annual Con- 
ion of the American Psycholo, Association, 
1965, 173-174.—Investigated the effects of high-fre- 
quency stimulation of the lateral thalamus and the 
midbrain tectum on both the md me oh gry 
and on the evoked ial to a si to the 
at the lateral gyrus in the cat. 

8 comparisons of effects of thalamic and tectal 


| 
i 
kl 
| 
š 
i 


on the evoked cortical to a si ic tract 
D ea, eg 
tions is discussed.—Awthor abstract. 


14182, cpm, Robert M. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Res., i D. C.) Evoked responses 
to relevant ane, E visual stimuli while 
problem solving. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention Se American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 1 of luminous letters 


and numbers were visual stimuli for evoked responses 
derived from over the central-parietal area. On some 


a larger response than the number 1. However, both 
of these evoked larger responses than a luminous field. 
Author abstract. 


14183. Corley, Karl C. (U. Rochester) Changes 
in frequency specific responses of the nervous 
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flicker during learning. Proceedings 
the Tied Annual Comvention of the ¿m — Ge, 


logical Association, 1965, 175-176.—EEG and aver- 
age response data on electrical responses elicited 
flicker stimuli were recorded from electrodes 
chronically implanted cats as the functional 
cance of flicker was altered sequentially in the 
ing behavioral conditions. These conditions were: 
ore conditioning, after escape conditioning to 
shock, after avoidance conditioning to a 
mittent stimulus and after avoidance conditioning to 
flicker stimuli. In each condition the c in 
frequency-specific activity of cortical, visual, and 
nonspecific placements were evaluated as to their 
relation to sensitization and conditioning per se or 
their possible significance as coding of information 
about flicker frequency—Author abstract, 


14184. Demetrescu, M., & Demetrescu, Maria. 
Alterations of visual cortical responsiveness dur- 
ing wakefulness and sleep. Revue Roumaine de 
Physiologie, 1964, 1(4), 358-362.—Typical patterns 
of evoked potentials may be recorded over the visual 
cortex, in arousal and sleep, if the lateral geniculate 
is stimulated in chronic cats, with rhythmically re- 
բա srogi of 3 pulses (the 2nd pulse dela; 

-12 ms the 3rd by 60 ms from the 1st one). The 
pend wakefulness was ա: M and 
r responses and an inhibited one, 
At the onset օք sleep, a phase of inhibition օէ all 3 
responses occurred. As sleep deepened, the 2nd re- 
sponse was progressively released from inhibition; 
in the stage of deep (paradoxical) sleep it reached 
a maximal amplitude, simultaneously with a lange 
Ist and an inhibited 3rd evoked potential. In th 
way an essential difference between the cortical re- 
sponsiveness of deep sl and that of arousal has 
been found.—S. F. Cordell. 


14185. Fleming, Donovan E., & Beck, Edward 
C. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, U.) The varia- 

ity of components of the visually evoked po- 
tential in alert free-moving cats. Proceedings of 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 169-170.—Peak-delay and 
amplitude variabilities of 6 regularly occurring waves 
in the waking cat cortical visually evoked potential 
were analyzed. Large individual differences in both 
amplitude and peak delay were noted. Amplitude 
variability was greater than that of peak delay. Am- 
plitude differences could be reduced significantly by 
increasing the number of responses analyzed. Peak- 
delay variability was not greatly affected by summing 
responses. Of the 6 wave components analyzed, the 
last 2 waves, a positive deflection occurring at 90- 
100 msec. and a negative deflection at 120-148 msec. 
were significantly more variable both in amplitude 
and peak delay. Individual differences and the ex- 
treme variability of components of the evoked re- 
sponse point out inherent difficulties in interpreting 
changes in the response due to experimental condi- 
tions.—Author abstract, 


14186. Perry, Nathan W., Jr, & Copenhaver, 
Richard M. (Ս. Florida) Differential cortical 
habituation with stimulation of central and pe- 
ripheral retina. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1209-1213—A digital computer ex- 
tracted and quantified cortical evoked potentials re- 
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corded from the scalp of man in response to 
light stimulation. The habituation of from 
stimulation of the central retina was with 
habituation of potentials from stimulation of two 
peripheral retinal areas, Habituation was more rapid 
to peripheral stimulation and also significantly 


greater.—Journal abstract, 


14187. Satterberg, John A., & Ganz, Leo. (U. 
California, Riverside) Receptive fields of 
potentials from within the visual cortex of the 
cat. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1965, 171- 
172.—When an electrode penetrates the visual cortex 
to successive depths, evoked potentials di- 
minish and then reverse polarity, —— 
We have recently mapped the receptive fi 
potentials, Our results are as follows: The receptive 
field of the dendritic potential is sharply localized— 
a 1* shift in stimulus position was elles sufficient 
to halve the size of the potential; and inhibition was 


manifested in enhancement of ո to small, 
circular stimuli to the receptive feld center, and 
presence of positive initial r to discrete 


stimulation of the receptive field periphery —Author 


abstract. 


14188. Sremec, B. The influence of superposed 
sr asss stimulation of the pe on — — 
of the voluntary ergogram. Acta Instituti Psyci 
logici, 1964, No. 35 48 53-58.—The superposition 
of synchronous electrical stimuli on voluntary mus- 
cular activity lowers the total output in dynamic 
work. The experiments carried out with the electri- 
cal stimuli of short duration added to the voluntary 
static flexion of submaximal amplitude have shown 
that at the beginning of the work the effect is facili- 
tatory, while later the effect is inhibitory. It seems 
that the inhibition in Vedenski's sense cannot com- 
pletely explain the decreasing of the output during 
the superposition of electrical stimulation on volun- 
tary activity. The obtained results seem to be more 
in agreement with the hypothesis that the added 
electrical stimulation, in a later work phase, lowers 
the output by its increased influence on the extensors, 
which have, because of the activity of the flexors, 
reached a state of hyperexcitability—Journal ab- 


stract. 


14189. Vaughan, Herbert G., Jr., Costa, Louis 
D., Gilden, Lloyd, & Schimmel, Herbert. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. Med.) Identification of sensory and 
motor components of cerebral activity in 
reaction-time tasks. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 179-180.—Summation of EEG activity 
time-locked to peripheral stimulation permits record- 
ing of specific cortical-evoked responses, the latencies 
of which define the afferent component of reaction 
time (RT). Substraction of responses evoked by 
stimulation alone from those obtained during an RT 
task discloses a cortical-motor potential (MP) whose 
orm is independent of the stimulus mode and inten- 
sity. The MP precedes electromyographic evidence 
of the motor response by intervals which correspond 
to the efferent conduction time from brain to muscle. 
Comparison of the latency for sensory-evoked re- 
sponse and for MP defines the portion of RT attrib- 
utable to cerebral processes—Author abstract. 


39: 14187-14194 
Srxsomy Purrmotocy 


14190. Božica. Internal regulation 
of gustatory „ Acta Instituti Psycho- 
logici, 1964, No. 35-48, 73-79.—"The results ob- 
tained in sensitivity to sour and 


testing gustatory 
— that Bulla does not produce a specife 
by means of 


cation against tuberculosis—H. Brumi, 

14192. Feldman, Shaul. (Hadassah U, Hosp. 
erusalem, Israel) Visual projections to the 
— : gar mn the New 


and transient stimulus 
. A, Wilson, Jr. 


y 
formation relative to 
conditions, respectively. 

14194. Galin, David. 


tized cats with electrodes permanently implanted 
along the auditory pathway were presented first with 
sustained "white" noise stimuli and then with the 
same noise paired with subcutaneous electric shocks. 
Pairing noise with shock decreased both background 
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and in tbe inferior colliculus, 
and, in some cats, also in the cochlear nucleus, trape- 
քում body, and at the — — M changes 
occurred im medial iculate or auditory cortex 
4 The eens in the inferior — do 
depend on changes in the degree of arousal of 
animal, on changes in the medullary auditory 
areas, or on the actions of the middle-ear muscle.— 
Journal abstract, 


14195. J. A. & MacLean, P. D. (Bow- 
man Gray Med., Winston-Salem, N. C.) The 
system: Photic activation of limbic cortical 
squirrel monkey. Annals of the New 

k Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 69-87.— 


B. S. Aaronson. 


14196. Grunner, O. Hoorwegova-Weissova 
křivka v hodnocení senszorického prahu dráždi- 
fosfénů u neuróz a některych dalšich 
onemocnění CNS. [Hoorweg-Weiss curve in the 
assessment of sensory threshold of excitability by 
means of phosphens in neuroses and some other dis- 
of the CNS.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1965, 7(1), 41-50.—I/t curves of 100 patients were 
with curves of 20 control Ss. The thresh- 
old of excitability and Le shape օք be. curve = 
rectangular impulses and for "triangular" impu 
(with exponential course), the difference between 
intensities provoking the phosphen, lateralization of 
phosphens, and completeness of the curve were evalu- 
ated. There were deviations in the patient sample 
and also frequent lateralization of the phosphens. 
More serious * were observed in Cases of 
pseudoneurosis with an organic impairment of the 
CNS.—H. Bruml. s E 


8 * = e KS U., Coll. 
ysicians urgeons exploratory experi- 
ment into the physiological basis of sour taste. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 307-316. 
To explore the physiological basis of sour taste, 
a new gustometer was devised and 2 experiments 
períormed in which taste and nontaste areas of the 
tongue were compared in reactivity to hydrochloric 
acid. Acid stimuli were applied to the side and top 
of the tongue and H ion loss into the tissue was 
measured; loss occurred which was dependent on 
stimulus concentration and duration, but not location. 
Acid stimuli were applied to the same areas, then a 
shift in equilibrium was induced and return of H 
ions from the tissue was measured; return occurred 
which was dependent on stimulus concentration, dura- 
tion, and location. The top of the tongue returned 
more ions than did the taste-sensitive side. It was 
found that loss occurred at a rate 100X faster than 
can be accounted for by a simple diffusion model. 
The magnitude of return differences necessarily de- 
fines intracellular processes as responsible for the 
difference. The location differences in return are 
tentatively concluded to be the result of finer intra- 
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cellular binding in the taste procesa.—Awthor ab- 
stract. 


IA Ce Ww ան d lif.) Input — 
(VA Cent., W. ngeles, Calif, -output 
characteristics of the sympathetic chain as re- 
lated to skin resistance. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 159-160.—The relationship of 
skin-resistance changes to neurological structure is 
discussed. Plantar skin- resistance data obtained 
during surgical sympathectomies of lumbar ganglia 
of 35 patients in a general medical and surgical hos- 
pital are presented and analyzed. To explain the 
reliable but, from a neurological viewpoint, nonlinear, 
characteristics of skin-resistance changes, the need 
for a nonneurological mediator is proposed and the 
alternatives are evaluated. It is concluded that 
autonomous activity of the sweat glands in the skin- 
resistance response system is adequate for a full 
explanation of the data—Author abstract. 


14199. Hollwich, F. (Ս. Jena, ՆՄ. Germany) 
The influence օք light via the eyes օո animals and 
men. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1964, 117(1), 105-128—Light stimuli through the 
eyes affects the autonomic system. The effects vary 
inversely with the differentiation of the animal spe- 
cies, but such effects can still be demonstrated in 
man. (see 39: 14231) (50 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


14200. Hughes, G. W., & Maffei, L. (U. Pisa) 
On the origin of the dark discharge of retinal 
ganglion cells. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 
1965, 103(1), 45-59.—Records were taken from 
single ganglion cells of the retina of cats following 
pretrigeminal section or decerebration. After return 
to darkness following 2-5 min. of exposure to a 
strong light, the steady firing rate becomes stationary 
in 2-3 min., while the threshold (detected via in- 
creases in response to a brief pulse) continues to 
decrease for up to 1 hr. The dark discharge is not 
due to activity of the receptors or bipolar cells, but 
results from the autochthonous activity of deaffer- 
ented ganglion cells.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


14201. Jochle, Wolfgang. (Schering A. G., Ber- 
lin, W. Germany) Trends in photophysiologic 
concepts. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 88-104.— The eye correlates 
the internal clock of cybernetic units of function in 
the organism to the external clock of light-darkness. 
The hypothalamus is the most important organ of 
communication between environment and organism. 
Neuroendocrine regulation is adequate if it can adapt 
to extremely altered environments (see 39: 14231) 
(21 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


14202. Kitamura, S., & Ohkubo, Y. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory depriva- 
tion: III, 8. eral discussions and concluding 
remarks. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23 
(3-4), 79-81.—The results of the previous studies 
are summarized and the various effects of sensory 
deprivation are integrated. Sensory deprivation im- 
pairs higher mental functioning and facilitates lower 
mental functioning. Sensory deprivation also im- 
pairs the cognitive and perceptual processes of the 
external world and facilitates the inner experiences 
or body oriented processes.—P. Federman. 
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14203. Kokubun, O., & Ohyama, M. (Tohoku 
U. Sendai, Japan) Studies of 
tion: II, 7. n the results of the ob- 
servation and introspective reports. Tohoku P. 
chologica Folia, 1965, 23(3-4), 75-78.—The 
obtained from the observation of behavior over the 24 
hr. of sensory deprivation and from the introspective 
reports after sensory deprivation are described. A 
close parallel exists between these results and the 
polygraphic records obtained from the i 48 
hr. of sensory deprivation experiment. ren? ոօ 
remarkable change was observed regarding overt 
behavior, considerable changes in subjective experi- 
ences were suggested in the introspective reports.— 
թ. Federman, 


14204. Lowenstein, Otto, & Loewenfeld, Irene 
E. (Columbia U. Coll. Physicians & Surgeons) 
The sleep-waking cycle and pupillary activity. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
117(1), 142-156.—The pupillary light reflex is not 
dependent on light alone. Light is not only a photic 
stimulus but the sensory stimulus which maintains 
wakefulness, Sympathetic outflow is entirely absent 
during sleep and anesthesia. The day is not only 
the time of increased photic stimulation, but also 
sensory stimulation and activity in the hypothalamic 
sympathetic system. (see 39: 14231)—B. S. Aaron- 
son, 


14205. Maffei, Lamberto; Moruzzi, 
& Rizzolatti, Giacomo. (U. Pisa, Italy N ea 
late unit responses to sine-wave photic stimula- 
tion during wakefulness and sleep. Science, 1965, 
149(Whole No. 3683), 563-564.—The oscillation in 
firing rate of units of the lateral geniculate body in 
response to stimulation with sine-wave light was 
studied in unanesthetized cats with the brainstem 
sectioned immediately in front of the 5th nerve (pre- 
trigeminal preparation). During wakefulness, as in- 
dicated by behavior and by electroencephalograms, 
the time course of the oscillation in firing rate fol- 
lowed very closely the change in intensity of sine- 
wave light. During synchronized sleep there was 
no such relationship.—Journal abstract. 


14206. Makarov, P. O.  Differentsirovannaya 
vozbudimost’, adekvatnost i vzaimodeistvie or- 
ganov chuvstv v mikrointervalakh vremeni. [Dií- 
ferential excitability, adequacy, and interaction of 
sense organs during microintervals of time.] š Vo- 
prosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 111-118—A discus- 
sion of Makarov’s work in the area of human 
biophysics during the past 25 yr. with special 
emphasis on the time element in stimulation and the 
phenomenon of masking.—L. Zusne. 


14207. Marg, Elwin. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The accessory optic system. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 35-51— 
The course of the accessory optic system is traced. 
The system transmits neither images nor hues, but 
functions in arousal. It is unrelated to oculomotor 
functions, but may relate to posture, to biological 
rhythms, and to centrifugal control of the retina. 
(see 39: 14231)—B. S. Aaronson. 


14208. Nagatsuka, Y. (Niigata U., Nagaoka, 
Tapan) Studies of sensory deprivation : ITT, 2. 
Effects of sensory deprivation upon, perceptual 
functions. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23 


39: 14203-14213 


(3-4), S6-50— Characteristics of changes in percep- 
tual functions under sensory deprivation were ex- 
amined in 2 experiments: a test of CFF, and a test 
of ay threshold determination. It was found 
that the CFF value became lower and gustatory 
sensations were sensitized by sensory deprivation. 
The Es reaffirm the hypothesis that higher order 
functions are disturbed and lower ones promoted 
under sensory deprivation . Federman. 


(Tohoku U., 


e of the pro 
test. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23(3-4), 
67-71.—The investigation of the effects of sensory 
deprivation on higher order functions using a TAT- 
bi — 4 and the v1 motives * 
ivation were t purposes of this 
study. The findings in the performance of the TAT- 
like projective test indicated that reaction time of 
initial response and duration of response in the 
experimental group were shorter than in the control 
group; out of the affiliation, achievement, and hunger 
motives, only in the motive of affiliation was there 
a difference between the 2 groups.—P. Federman. 
14210. Ratliff, Floyd. Mach bands: Quantita- 
tive studies on neural networks in the retina. 
eee England: Holden-Day, Inc., 1965. 365 p. 


14211. Sato, L, & Kokubun, O. (Tohoku U., 
Sedal, Japan) Studies on sensory tion : 
III, 6. the results of the 20 records. 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23(3-4), 72-74.— 
The pol Ae results indicated that the activation 
level of Ss under the condition of 24 hr. of sensory 
deprivation corres to the activity rhythm of 
the ism er the conditions of daily life. 
These findings relate GER to those resulting in the 
previous eebe where 48 hr. of sensory deprivation 
was tested.—P. Federman. 

Sherman D. 


14212. Smith, Karl U., & 

(U. Wisconsin) Closed-loop ital computer 
system for study of sensory f ck effects of 
brain rhythms. American Journal of Eiaa Medi- 
cine, 1965, 44(3), 125-137.—The closed-loop digital- 
analog computer system produces different modes of 
delay, space-displacement, kinetic modulation, and 
other forms of sensory perturbation. It thus permits 
simulation of learning, perceptual, and neural sys- 
tems. Brain-wave- ted stimulus feedback-pat- 
terns produced no effect on perception or brain-wave 
pattern. In contrast, delayed auditory feedback pro- 
duced slowed, slurred and stuttering speech and 
memory deficit —H. J. Schubert. 


14213. Suzuki, Y, & Ueno, H. (Tohoku, Um 
Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory deprivation: 
III, 4. The effect of sensory deprivation upon 
“speed anticipation" and “time estimation" To- 
hoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23(3-4), 63-66.— 
Speed anticipation under sensory deprivation was 
studied to determine if Ss would estimate the speed 
of a gliding light faster or stower than its objective 
speed. Time estimation became shorter and the rate 
of tapping increased by a greater amount in the ex- 
perimental group than in the control group, when 
estimating short time. When estimating long time, 
there was discordance between the duration time of 
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sensory deprivation estimated by Ss. Ss who esti- 
mated long time at shorter times than others esti- 
mated short time at —— times than others. Results 
were not definitive. F. Federman. 


14214. ten Doesschate, J., & "MN M. (U. 
Utrecht, Netherlands) Response the pupil to 
te retinal illumination: Contribution by 
cones. Science, 1965, 149( Whole No. 3687), 989- 
991.—Response of the pupil to steady-state retinal 
illumination was measured in an O who lacked 
functioning rods. At high intensities, this response 
was as great as that of a normal eye. These results 
cannot be explained by the hypothesis that only rods 
are receptors for the steady-state response.—/ournal 
abstract. 

14215. Ueno, H., & Tada, H. 
arts ) Studies on sensory deprivation: 111, 
3. ith r reference to genetic process of percep- 
tion. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23(3-4), 
60-62.—1In order to investigate the effects of 24 
hours of sensory deprivation upon the process of per- 
ception, subjects were instructed to copy Figures 4 
and 8 of the Bender Gestalt Test for the tachisto- 
scopically restricted exposure time duration. It was 
found that sensory deprivation deteriorated perceptive 
organizing ability while it lowered the perceptive 
threshold.—P. Federman, 

14216. Weller, George M., & Bell, Richard Q. 
(NIMH, Washington, D. C.) Basal skin con- 
ductance and neonatal state. Child Development, 
1965, 36(3), 647-657.—Basal skin conductance was 
correlated with activity and respiration measures in 
a sample of 40 white bottle-fed human newborns 
divided into 4 equal groups by sex and parity. The 
age range was 60-110 hr. A significant positive 
correlation average was obtained between activity 
level and conductance. The average correlation be- 
tween respiration rate and conductance was not sig- 
nificant until the recording interval was extended 
over several min. In general conductance was not 
as strongly related to the sleep levels of the arousal 
continuum as it was to the higher levels. Females 
were significantly higher in conductance than males, 
and infants born to multiparae were significantly 
higher than those born to primiparae. (16 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 


14217. Whitfield, Լ C., & Ross, H. F. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Cochlear-microphonic and 
summating potentials and the outputs of indi- 
vidual hair-cell generators. Journal of the Acous- 
tical Society of America, 1965, 38(1), 126-131.— 
Examines the effects of abandoning the assumption 
that the summating potential (SP) and cochlear 
microphonic (CM) commonly recorded from the 
cochlea are produced by single groups of in-phase 
generators. It shows that, by postulating that the 
recording electrode averages the output of many out- 
of-phase generators, several of the apparently rather 
anomalous behaviors of the SP and CM may be ex- 
plained. Included in this category is the behavior 
of the CM at very high intensities; A new mode of 
generation of the SP is suggested and some of its 
implications discussed. A semiquantitative argument 
is used to substantiate the claim that the mechanism 
of cancellation of out-of-phase components is ade- 
quate to account for those effects which have been 

attributed to it.—Journal abstract. 


(Tohoku U., Sen- 
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14218. Wolf, Ernst, & Morandi, 1 
(Harvard Med. School) Sensitivity of the 

t to stimulation by flicker. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(8), 1024- 
1028.—Flicker functions were obtained with square 
test fields of 1°, 2°, 5°, and 10° angular subtense 
positioned at the center of the blind spot. When the 
test fields fell entirely on to the disk, duplex flicker 
curves were obtained, indicating excitation of adja- 
cent elements by scatter of light. The disk area was 
explored with small test fields presented in various 
positions on a vertical and a horizontal line runni 
through the center of the blind spot. A drop in criti- 
cal flicker frequencies was obtained when the test 
field fell into the disk area. The possibility of usi 
the decrease in frequency as a measure of reti 
dysfunction in scotomata is discussed. Journal ab- 
stract. 

14219. Zwicker, Eberhard. (Bell Telephone Lab, 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Temporal effects in simul- 
taneous masking and loudness. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 38(1), 132-141. 
—Investigates (1) the difference between threshold 
curves for tones masked by bands of noise and the 
corresponding displacement curves obtained from 
models of the basilar membrane, and (2) the behavior 
of a strange masking transient which indicates that 
masking of a short signal pulse by a longer masker 
burst is stronger at the beginning of the masker burst 
than later under certain circumstances, but that under 
other conditions masking remains constant during 
the total duration of the masker. The threshold of 
signal pulses masked by masker bursts was measured 
as a function of different variables such as bandwidth 
and center frequency of masker, delay between onset 
of masker and onset of signal, duration of signal, 
and spectrum shape of masker. The masking excita- 
tion appears almost instantaneously. This hypothe- 
Sis was tested and accepted on the basis of loudness 
judgments comparing equally long tone pulses and 
white-noise pulses of very short and long duration. 
That excitation occurs almost instantaneously, taken 
together with the known relationship between the 
masking effect of white noise and that of narrow-band 
noise, is construed to mean that a complex spatial 
inhibition in the nervous system may not be respon- 
sible for the narrow sensitivity curve; in fact, a 
sharp mechanical filter could account for the findings. 
—Journal abstract. 


ENDOCRINE, BIOCHEMICAL, & CIRCULATORY 
EFFECTS 


14220. Babich, Frank R. Jacobson, Allan L. 
Bubash, Suzanne, & Jacobson, Ann, (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Transfer of a response to naive 
rats by injection of ribonucleic acid extracted 
from trained rats. Science, 1965, 149(Whole No. 
3648), 656-657.—Rats were trained in a Skinner box 
to approach the food cup when a distinct click was 
sounded. Ribonucleic acid was extracted from the 
brains of these rats and injected into untrained rats. 
The untrained rats then manifested a significant 
tendency (as compared with controls) to approach 
the food cup when the click, unaccompanied by food, 
was presented. Journal abstract. 

14221. Barofsky, Ivan. (Florida State U.) 
Metabolic changes during behavioral thermoregu- 
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Proceedings of the 73 Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
185-186—An experiment is reported in which 
changes in the metabolic heat-producing capacity of 
an organism were correlated with changes in bar 
pressing for infrared heat in the cold. The results 
indicate that with continued exposure to the cold 
the heat-producing capacity of an organism increased 
while the rate of bar pressing decreased. This was 
true for rats which were shaved when Ist exposed 
to the cold. Rats unshaved when Ist ex to the 
cold make a different metabolic and behavioral ad- 
justment.—Author abstract. 


14222. Barth, Robert H. (The University, Shef- 
field 10, England) Insect mating behavior: Endo- 
crine control of a chemical communication system. 
Science, 1965, 149(Whole No. 3686), 882-883.— 
Experiments on several species of moths and cock- 
roaches indicate that the production of sex phero- 
mone (a male attractant) in virgin females is under 
endocrine control in some species but not in others. 
The presence or absence of endocrine control over 
pheromone production may be correlated with the 
type of life cycle exhibited. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 


lation. 


stract. 
14223. Benoit, J. (Coll. France, Paris) The 
structural components of the hypothalamo- 


hypophyseal pathway, with particular reference 
to photostimulation of the gonads in birds. Au- 
nals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
117(1), 23-34—The gonadotropic activity of the 
birds adenohypophysis is hypothalamically con- 
trolled. The control is triggered by ocular nervous 
stimulation. The successive structures of the opto- 
hypothalamohypophyseal pathway are traced. These 
are the framework of the optosexual reflex. (see 
39: 14231) (55 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


14224, Benoit, J. (Coll France, Paris) The 
role of the eye and of the hypothalamus in the 
photostimulation of gonads in the duck. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117 (1), 
204-215.— Visible red radiations stimulate duck reti- 
nal autonomic functions, and some get through the 
eye directly to the hypothalamus. ypothalamic 
function affects gonad function. Additional studies 
on photoendocrine and autonomic processes are re- 
quired. (see 39: 14231) (27 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


14225. Bercel, Nicholas A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia Sch. Med., Los Angeles) The periodic fea- 
tures of some seizure states. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 555-562, 
—Of 1105 Ss, 9.8% showed regular seizure perio- 
dicity by calendar, 50% by clock. Seizures tend to 
occur near the beginning of sleep and may be aborted 
by concentrating during the aura. ythmic light 
flicker can induce seizures although the mechanism 
is poorly understood. (see 39: 14231)—B. S. Aaron- 
son, 


14226. Block, James D. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Med.) Stimulus discrimination among autonomic 
measures: Individual and group characteristics. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(3), 212-228.—"On 
3 occasions, 5 physiological measures were recorded 
from 16 male Ss during repeated presentations of 2 
tones, 1 followed by electric shock and 1 not." 
Measures used were: GSR change from basal, re- 
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spiratory period change, heart period post stimulus, 
ballistocardiograph amplitude post stimulus, and rep- 
resentative pulse height of the digital plethysmograph 
at the peak of vasoconstriction post stimulus. For the 
group, GSR showed the best discrimination between 
tones, For individuals, there were consistent hier- 
archies oí degree oí stimulus discrimination among 
the measures and consistent hierarchies of response 
magnitude. The 2 hierarchies were observed not to 
be significantly related. They can be used to char- 
acterize one’s autonomic functioning. (41 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman, 

14227. Braden, Ina C. (U. Pittsburgh) 
of hypothalamically implanted estrogen on the 
maternal sequence of rats. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 187-188.—Rats which had 
received bilateral implants of estrogen in the preoptic 
area of the h us during pregnancy showed 
certain deficiencies in maternal behavior, and many 
of them were unsuccessful in rearing litters, Little 
or no deficit in maternal behavior was found in rats 
which had been implanted in the same site with pro- 
gesterone or with an inactive form of estrogen, nor 
in rats which had been implanted with active estro- 
gen in other hypothalamic sites. The results suggest 
a possible “negative feedback” of estrogen on the 
elements of the rostral hypothalamus which help to 
regulate and mediate maternal behavior. Author ab- 
stract. E 

14228. Bunney, W. E., Jr, Mason, J. Մ. & 
Hamburg, D. A. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Cor- 
relations between behavioral variables and urinary 
17-hydroxycorticosteroids in depressed patients. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(4), 299-308.— 
"Longitudinal behavioral ratings of depression and 
Va? showed high positive correlations with 17- 
OHCS levels when analyzed over time for a given 
patient. However, when mean depression ratings 
and mean 17-OHCS levels were taken for each of the 
17 patients studied, a significant positive correlation 
was not obtained. This is accounted for by 1 group 
of patients who showed low 17-OHCS levels and 
high depression ratings. 2 subgroups of patients 
were identified in terms of these levels. Those with 
high 17-OHCS levels were often more aware of and 
involved in the struggle with their illness, while man: 
with high depression ratings and low 17-OHC 
levels showed extensive denial of their depression.” 
(15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

14229. Bursten, Ben, & Russ, Jonathan J. (VA 
Hosp., W. Haven, Conn.) Preoperative psycho- 
logical state and corticosteroid levels of surgical 
patients. Psychosomatic Medicine, 27(4), 309-316. 
10 white men undergoing elective herniographies 
were studied. Discomfort involvement, as rated by 
an experienced psychiatrist, was found to correlate 
positively with preoperative steroid levels as pre- 
dicted. But the most anxious cases had the lowest 
plasma steroid levels immediately before and after 
the surgery. (23 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

14230. Eichler, Myron, & Norman, Jane. (U. 
Maryland Sch. Med.) Repeated use of the Bender 
Gestalt Test in a study of an induced toxic state. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1033- 
1036— The Bender Gestalt Test was used to study 
the effects of an induced toxic state, ammonia intoxi- 
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cation, on Gestalt formation. In 1 experiment, an 
ammonium acetate vs placebo infusion cross-over 
design, an order effect was found in the 3rd test 
period after 180 min. of infusion. Those Ss who 
received the ammonia infusion first did worse than 
they did with a later placebo, while the performance 
of those who received ammonia after placebo infusion 
was not impaired. A 2nd experiment, in which there 
were no infusions, was then performed to study the 
effect of ice alone on the Bender Gestalt Test. 
No signi t practice effect was found. It is then 

that an order effect is due to hyperammo- 
nemia, or ammonia intoxication blocking accurate 
perception, integration of the percepts, and the re- 
cording of integrated percepts. This effect of hyper- 
ammonemia is also adduced to explain the disorienta- 
tion in clinical states of ammonia intoxication such 
as hepatic coma.—Journal abstract. 


14231. Hague, Eliott B. (Ed.) (Millard Fillmore 
Hosp., Buffalo, N. Y.)  Photo-neuro-endocrine 
effects in circadian systems, with particular refer- 
ence to the eye. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 645 p.—Proceedings of a 
conference on the effects of diurnal rhythms, espe- 
cially those triggered by light and dark differences, 


on physiology and behavior. Many papers are fol- 
lowed discussions with the audience. (see 39: 
13169, 14160, 14192, 14195, 14199, 14201, 14204, 


14207, 14221, 14223, 14224, 14225, 14232, 14233, 
14237, 14240, 14241, 14242, 14246, 14248, 14305, 
14308, 14339, 14453, 14621) 

14232. Hague, Eliott B. (Millard Fillmore Hosp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.) Opening . Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 5-12. 
—A general review of history, concepts, and major 
12 yw in the study of diurnal rhythms. (see 39: 

4231) —B. S. Aaronson. 


14233. Haus, Erhard. (U. Minnesota Med. Sch., 
Minneapolis) Periodicity in response and suscep- 
ility to environmental stim Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 292- 
315.—Indirect periodicity analysis shows spontaneous 
responsiveness changes to physical and hormonal 
stimuli and potentially traumatic agents. These 
persist as circadian rhythms under experi- 
mental changes of environmental stimuli. Implica- 
tions for bioassays and pharmacology are noted. 
(see 39: 14231) (95 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


14234. Havlicek, Մ. ence! U., Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia) Effect of noradrenaline on the 
unit activity of the rostral part of the brain stem 
reticular formation. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1965, 7(1), 31-36—The effect of intraperitoneal 
administration of noradrenaline in doses of 2-5 mg/ 
00 gm. weight on the unit activity of the rostral 
part of the brain stem reticular formation was stud- 
ied in rats. The activity of 52 nerve cells was re- 
corded. The firing rate in 48% of neurons increased, 
in 31% decreased and in 21% did not change after 
the administration of noradrenaline—H, Brum. 


14235. Hord, David J. Johnson, Laverne Շ., & 
Rumbaugh, Duane M. (USN Med. NP Res. Unit, 
San Diego, Calif.) Physiological response pat- 
terns in cardiac patients. USN MNRU Rep. No. 
64-10, 14 p. —EEG amplitude, alpha index, skin con- 
ductance, GSR spontaneity, heart rate, respiration 
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rate, and skin temperature were compared among 
groups of italized hypertensive, arteriosclerotic 
and rheumatic heart disease patients, There were no 
significant differences among the groups when the 
patient's age was used as a covariate. Autonomic 
responses to neutral and emotional stimuli also failed 
to differentiate the 3 groups when the prestimulus 
level was used as a covariate. Habituation curves 
for GSR, heart rate, respiration rate and skin tem- 
perature were not significantly different among the 
groups. A test of the "law of initial value" indicated 
that skin conductance changes in the hypertensive 
group did not show the positive regression line slope 
that typifies nonclinical groups. The results are 
generally consistent with the growing body of data 
which indicate that psychosomatic disorders are char- 
acterized by a large ee of autonomic response 
specificity. (24 ref.) —USN MNRU. 

14236. Hyden, ԷԼ, & Lange, P. W. (Ս. Góte- 
borg, Sweden)  Rhythmic enzyme changes in 
neurons and glia during sleep. Science, 1965, 149 
(Whole No. 3648), 654-656.—Rhythmic changes oc- 
cur in the activities of enzymes in both the neurons 
and neuroglia isolated from the caudal part of the 
reticular formation of rabbits killed during sleep and 
wakefulness. During sleep, enzyme activity is high 
in the neurons and low in the glia; during wakeful- 
ness, this situation is reversed. In the oral part of 
the reticular formation rhythmic enzyme changes 
occur only in the neurons. No rhythmic changes oc- 
cur in the hypoglossal and trigeminal mesencephalic 
neurons and glia. These findings indicate that the 
caudal of the reticular formation reflects in 
metabolic changes the biological clock behind the 
sleep rhythm.—Journal abstract. 

14237. Iberall, A. S., & Cardon, Տ. Z. (Rand 
Dev. Corp., Cleveland, O.) Control in biological 
systems—a physical review. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 445-515.— 
After reviewing useful physical concepts for biologi- 
cal regulation and control, organismic functioning 
is analyzed. Rhythmic functions seem hypothalami- 
cally controlled. Endocrines are involved in chemical 
regulation. The body acts in control modes rather 
than by permanent controllers. The conditioned re- 
flex is a primary temporary hook-up. The system 
acts to reduce its nervous activity level. The chemi- 
cal communications net is unclear, but Cannon's 
"internal regulators" seem correct. The organiza- 
tion and function of biological systems are discussed. 
The mechanics and organization of external behavior 
may mimic internal biological behavior. (see 39: 
14231) (97 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

14238. Katz, Jordan. (Stanford U.)  Respira- 
tory response to carbon dioxide. JAMA, 1965, 
193(10), 767-770— Hypnosis is accompanied by 
respiratory depression as measured by the respira- 
tory response curve displacement. The hypothesis 
is advanced that the major effect of hypnosis on 
respiration is alteration of the “set point" of the 
respiratory chemostat rather than a change in re- 
Spiratory center sensitivity—Journal summary. 

14239. Kincl, F. A. et al. (Syntex Res. Inst., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Inhibition of sexual development in 
male and female rats treated with various steroids 
at the age of five days. Acta Endocrinologia, 1965, 
49(6), 193-206.—The effects of various neutral and 
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phenolic steroids were compared with the action of 
testosterone propionate (TP) and 17 B-estradiol, re- 
spectively, on the development of ys old female 
and male rats. The data confirmed that in the new- 
born male animal only estrogens, but not androgens, 
are capable of inhibiting spermatogenesis. TP pro- 
duced moderate atrophy of the testes and the acces- 
sory sex tissue, but spermatogenesis was not impaired. 
The evidence in the female that vaginal introitus oc- 
curs precociously appeared to indicate that estr 

production by the ovaries is increased.—/4M 4A. 


14240. McCulloch, Warren S. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) Studies in carbohydrate metab- 
olism and its regulation in health and disease of 
the central nervous system. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 415-424.— 
Psychiatric disability springs mostly from biochemical 
brain disorders. Carbohydrate metabolism seems in- 
volved in many psychiatric disorders. A hyper- 
glycemic factor seems present in oneirophrenic blood. 
Injection of cholinesterase into the ventricles of 
catatonics produced temporary improvement. (see 
39: 14231) -B. S. Aaronson. 


14241. Ortovant, R., Mauleon, P., & Thibault, C. 
(Animal Physiology Res. Cent., Inra, Jouy-en-Josas, 
S-et-O, France) Photoperiodic control of gonadal 
and hypophyseal activity in domestic 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 
117(1), 157-192.—A light photoperiodic zone of 12 
to 13 hr. favors reproductive activity. A refractor 
period to photoperiodic stimulation varying wi 
species, breed and previous experience is noted. The 
light photoperiod facilitates release of gonodotropic 
hormones, the dark their synthesis. Individual dif- 
ferences exist with regard to these influences. (see 
39: 14231) (178 ref.)—B. Տ. Aaronson. 


14242. Reimann, Hobart A. (Hahnemann Med. 
Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Hypothalamic-hypophy- 
seal-neural influence in periodic diseases. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 
589-594.—A number of periodic diseases are related 
to hypothalamic-pituitary function which produces 
autonomic changes manifested by vasomotor effects. 
Hereditary or constitutional factors seem inyolved, 
but the basic cause is unknown. (see 39: 14231) 
(18 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


14243. Reiser, Morton F., & Block, James Di 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Discrimination and 
recognition of weak stimuli: Further experiments 
on interaction of cognitive and autonomic feed- 
back mechanisms. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27 
(3), 274-285.—"Psychologic and physiologic GSR) 
discrimination thresholds were compared in, 39 Ss 
(healthy college males) exposed to prior pairing of 
l of 2 visual stimuli with electric shocks. 77 Ss 
conditioned and 62 did ոօէ... 44 control Ss re- 
ceived no shock, but were otherwise exposed to 
identical experimental schedules, When stimuli were 
too weak to elicit correct verbal identification, auto- 
nomic response still reflected the true nature of the 
stimuli . . . in Ss where the GSR discrimination 
had been established." Delaying the verbal report in 
order for S to note the autonomic response was 
shown to be important—W. G. Shipman. 


14244. Sachar, E. J., Fishman, J. R., & Mason, 
J. W. (Walter Reed Hosp. Washington, D. C.) 
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Influence ol the trance on plasma 17-hy- 
: concentration. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(4), 330-341.—"In a pilot study 
and a formal experiment, 17-OHCS concentrations 
were observed to drop to unusually low levels 
at the end oí 90 min. of deep, relaxing, hypnotic 
trance. In the formal experiment on 12 5s (5 men, 
7 women, ages աբ): who were susceptible to hy; 
sis, the low plasma 17-OHCS levels occurred in 25% 
of the hypnotic sessions, but only rarely in the con- 
trol rest periods, This trance-associated phenomenon 
could not be reproduced consistently in individual Ss 
nor could it be predicted . . . It is important to take 
into account possible physiological effects of the 
trance per se when evaluating physiological changes 
during subsequent hypnotic induction of affect” (40 
ref.). G. Shipman, 
14245, Samaha, F. J. Hyperkalemic periodic 
m Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(2), 145- 
54.—A family of 28 members in 6 generations with 
hereditary, hypokalemic restricted myotonia, para- 
myotonia and espisodic paralysis was presented. The 
common denominator of sensitivity to rising serum 
K and increased muscle irritability was drawn from 
reported families with similar syndromes. Chlor- 
thiazide was an effective spet in controlling paralytic 
attacks. This study plus the work of others indicated 
that maintaining a low normal serum K will bave a 
favorable effect on this syndrome.—R. V. Hamilton. 
14246. Scharrer, Ernst. (Albert Einstein Coll, 
jocrine ems: General 
ork Academy of 


con: Annals of the New 
Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 13-21.—Light determines 
circadian rhythms. 


bral sites of photo-neuro-endocrine mechanisms are 


discussed. (see 39: 14231) (35 ref)—B. S. 
Aaronson. - d 

14247. Schénpflug, Wolfgang. (U. Frankíurt/ 
Main, Germany) Objektive und erlebte Aktivierung 


eden schwerer 


bei verschieden schneller und verschi 
enomenal 


körperlicher Tätigkeit. [Objective and 


tion is perceived as a 2 stage process: the perception 
of the situation and the arousal in response to the 
i y, the relations between objec- 
tive conditions and their phenomenal equivalents were 
investigated, then these equivalents correlated with 
measures of activation (heart beat, GSR). The 
measures of activation were found to be a multiplica- 
tive function of phenomenal speed and strenuousness. 
V. J. Koppitz. 

14248. ER Gwen )., Halberg, Franz, & 
Stephens, ‘over (ն. Minneapolis) The 
blinded fiddler crab: An invertebrate model of 
circadian desynchronization. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117 Ki 386-406.— 
The melanophore rhythm of fiddler crabs in extremely 
low illumination is well maintained for 40 days with a 
drift in external timing during the second month. 
Blinded crabs show persistent but different rhythms. 
After blinding, periodogram analysis shows periods 
significantly less than 24 hr. (see 39: 14231) (38 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson, 
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14249. Sutherland, էԼ, & Stewart, L (Royal 
Inúrmary, Falkirk, Scotland) A critical of 
the — Lancet, 1965, 28 (1), 


proven useſul in women in whom premenstrual ten- 
sion is associated with signs and symptoms օք meta- 
bolic insufficiency, such as dry skin and hair.— 
JAMA. 

14250, Valter, Vladimir. Tepelne mikrozmeny 
ako ukazovatel' reaktivity organizmu. [Thermal 
mier as indicators of reactivity of organism. ] 
Psychologické Studie, 1963, 5, 227-231.—In order to 
find the greatest possible number of physiological in- 
dicators of psychic activity GSR method (based on 
Féré's principle) was substituted by thermistor at- 
tached to fingertips. The registered temperature was 
relatively constant and stimuli (sound, light, con- 
versation, simple mathematical tasks) evoked rapid 
lowering օք temperature ranging from 0.1 to 0.4* C 
while the latency of individual reaction varied from 
4-10 sec. Simultaneous recording of GSR correlated 
highly with the thermal reactivity.—H. Bruml. 

14251. Vysotskayo, N. B., & Markova, G. A. 
Effects produced by agents dilating coronary 
arteries upon the Potassium and Dosium ions con- 
tent in the Myocardium during experimental dam- 
ages of the latter. Pharmaceutical-Medical Journal, 
1965, 3, 309-314.—Chloracizime and papaverine pro- 
duce no influence on the level of ium so- 
dium ions in a normal heart. After ligation of the 
coronary artery, and also administration of serotonin 
into the myocardium, the potassium and sodium con- 
tents will seem to diminish along with an increased 
duration of the Q—T interval of the electrocardio- 
gram. With administration of Chloracizime, a rise is 
noted in potassium and sodium levels in the myo- 
cardium, and restored Q—T interval duration.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

14252. Whalen, Richard E., & Nadler, Ronald D. 
(U, California, Los Angeles) Modification of spon- 
taneous hormone-induced sexual behavior by 
estrogen administered to neonatal female rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 

1965, 60(1), 150-152.—31 female rats were adminis- 
tered either estradiol benzoate or peanut oil 96 hr. 
after birth. As adults 2 of the 23 estrogen-treated 
rats and 7 of the 8 oil-treated rats ovulated. The 
estrogen-treated females did not exhibit normal lordo- 
sis responses when mated, even though vaginal cyclic- 
ity was present, and none became pregnant. All oil- 
treated females became pregnant. When castrated 
and given estrogen and progesterone, the oil-treated 
females displayed lordosis when mounted, whereas 
typical lordosis was rarely observed in the estrogen- 
treated females.—Journal abstract. 


14253. Wyndham, C. H., Morrison, J. F., & Wil- 
liams, C. G. Ha Sciences Lab., Johannesburg, 
S. Africa) eat reactions of male and female 
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Caucasians. Journal of Applied Physiology, 1965, 
20(3), 357-364.—30 male and 26 female Caucasians 
were tested at work levels of 1.0 liter O4 consumption 
in 90 F wet-bulb temperature, 93 F dry-bulb tempera- 
ture, and 80 ft/min air velocity for comparative heat 
reactions in the unacclimatized state. The women had 
more severe physiological and psychological reactions, 
had lower oxygen consumptions, and responded slower 
to the acclimatization procedures than the men. The 
results of further experiments demonstrate the fact 
that females react more severely on exposure to severe 
heat and work conditions, Once acclimatized, how- 
ever, the temperature and circulatory reactions of 
both sexes are similar, but women sweat less than 
men. JAMA. 
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14254. Barahona-Fernandes. (U. Lisbon, Por- 
tugal) Classement des effets psychopharmacody- 
namiques sur la personnalité et sur les syndromes 
psychopathologiques. [Classification օք psycho- 
pharmacodynamic effects on personality and on psy- 
chopathological syndromes.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(2), 
155-173.--Ճ classification is set up in terms of ef- 
fects on awareness, endothymic-vital basis of personal- 
ity, organic functioning (neurovegetative, psycho- 
motor and their affect-drive components), special ef- 
fects on certain central functions of personality and 
finally mediate effects on the superstructure of per- 
sonality. The implications and problems involved in 
such classification are discussed. (47 ref.). W. 
Meissner. 

14255. Bergman, Paul (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
A drug-induced ecstatic experience. Psychother- 
apy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1963, 1(1), 44- 
48.—Description of physical and mental experiences 
resulting from 0.1 micrograms of LSD taken ex- 
perimentally by a 50-yr-old university educated mar- 
ried man.—C. Ք. Fleischer. 

14256. Brondeur, D. W. The effects of stim- 
ulant and tranquilizer placebos on healthy subjects 
in a real life situation. Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 
7(6), 444-452.--45 Ss were observed while perform- 
ing their normal duties in a study of the effects of 
these drugs. 15 Ss were told they had taken an 
amphetamine-like stimulant, 15 that they had taken 
a meprobamate-like tranquilizer, and 15 that they 
were controls and had taken a placebo. All Ss took 
capsules filled with cornstarch, USP. Statements 
suggesting the usual effects of the “drugs” were read 
to the Ss. The results with the checklist scores indi- 
cated a definite trend toward placebo effects, in the 
expected directions. The introspective reports in- 
dicated that 60% of the Ss felt the drug effect they 
were told to expect. The greater number of positive 
effects was reported by the stimulant group. AMA. 

14257. Brown, Hugh. (Abbott Lab., N. Chicago, 
Ill.) Drug-behavior interaction affecting develop- 
ment of tolerance to d-amphetamine as observed 
in fixed tolerance ratio behavior of rats. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 917-921—2 
groups of 3 rats each were trained to perform on a 
food-reinforced FR50 schedule. 1 group, subjected 
to daily dosage with 3.0 mg/kg d-amphetamine, de- 
veloped tolerance to the depressing effect of the drug 
within 10 days. A 2nd group similarly treated, except 
that the animals were not placed in the experimental 
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chamber during daily dosage until the tenth day failed 
to develop tolerance for 20 consecutive subsequent 
drug administrations. The finding is interpreted as a 
drug-behavior interaction. Journal abstract, 

14258. Butters, Nelson. (Clark U.) The effect 
of LSD-25 on perseverative tendencies in rats. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 125-126. 
—2 studies were performed to investigate the effect 
of LSD-25 on position and stimulus perseverative 
tendencies in rats. In Exp. I, rats with strong posi- 
tion habits learned a brightness discrimination after 
LSD-25 or placebo injections. The LSD-25 animals 
showed more position perseveration and slower learn- 
ing than did the placebo controls. In Exp. II, rats 
with brightness preferences learned a position dis- 
crimination under LSD-25 or control conditions, 
Compared to the placebo animals, the LSD-25 rats 
manifested less stimulus (brightness) perseveration 
and learned the position discrimination more quickly. 
Taken together, the results indicate that LSD- 5 pro- 
duces a perseveration of position-response tendencies. 
Author abstract. 


14259. Cahn, L. A. (Mental Hosp., Medemblik, 
Netherlands) The influence of clopenthixol (sor- 
dinol) on the libido of the male. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1965, 68(1), 67-73— 
This very effective drug is most satisfactory in a 
great many psychiatric disorders. In many cases it 
does cause side reactions, e.g a sometimes very 
marked reduction of libido (encountered in 22 male 
patients), Clopenthixol appeared useful in patients 
in whom reduction of sexual activity is desirable.— 
Author summary. 


14260. Calhoun, William H.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) The effects of strychnine sulphate on 
the behavior and oxygen consumption of three in- 
bred strains of mice. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(7), 4264.—Abstract. 


14261. Choumilova, V. K. Sur les troubles 
mentaux apparus en rapport avec le traitement 
par le Tofranil (melipramine). [Mental problems 
appearing at the same time with the treatment of 
Tofranil.) Zhurnal Neuropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1965, 65(6), 924-927—Among certain patients 
treated with the antidepressant other side effects were 
Observed, such as usual hallucinations, delirium epi- 
sodes, and problems of sleeping. The author noted 
that these particular forms had never occurred in the 
literature, The above mentioned side effects occurred 
particularly at the point of augmentation and diminui- 


tion of the medication—S. F. Cordell. 


14262. Claghorn, J. L. Ordy, J. M., & Nagy, A. 
(Cleveland Psychiat. Inst., O.) Spontaneous opiate 
addiction in rhesus monkeys. Science, 1965, 149 
(Whole No. 3682), 440-441—Spontaneous drug- 
seeking behavior was established in 3 out of 4 rhesus 
monkeys that were given unrestricted access to mor- 
phine and placebo solutions. The monkeys were kept 
in their home cages throughout the experiment and 
were not subjected to conditions of stress; prior addic- 
tion was not established by the usual injection pro- 
cedures. The animals became physically dependent 
on the drug and showed abstinence symptoms when 
injected intramuscularly with nalorphine (N-allyl 
normorphine hydrochloride). This method may be 


39; 14258-14267 


useful for studying individual differences in suscepti- 
bility to drug abuse. I our nal abstract. 
14263. Clement, Wilfrid R. (Montana State U.) 
Analysis of baseline and subsequent data in a 
tric study valium: Methodological note. 
isychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 787-788.— 
Psychotropic qualities of Valium diazepam) in 
liquid form were evaluated using geriatric Ss 
during 3-wk. baseline and 2-wk. drug/placebo se- 
quences. Almost every 32332 reported side or 
paradoxical effect was found during this baseline 
period. Reporting behavior of the nursing staff was 
shaped to accurate use of a report form during the 
first week. Prior reports of side and paradoxical 
effects were not necessarily demonstrated to be 
causually related to Valium due to failure to control 
for covarying events.—Journal abstract, 


14264. Collins, Ն. Glenn. (Mental Health Res. 
Inst, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Effect of morphine 
sulfate on spontaneous activity level of the albino 
rat. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 693- 
696.—In 2 experiments involving 40 albino rats and 2 
dosage levels of morphine sulfate, relatively high 
analgesic dosages of morphine significantly depressed 
general activity level in the revolving drum. Also, 
there was a significant interaction between the drug 
effect and hunger drive. In the case of moderate 
analgesic doses (7 mg/kg) no systematic effect of 
morphine on activity-wheel performance was noted. 
—Journal abstract. 


14265. Collins, L. Glenn; Marie, Frederick W., 
Schalock, Robert; Harless, Marian, & er, 
Mental Heath i ological function: 

ysiologica 0 ction- 
ing ic schizophrenics following a single 
dose of morphine ate. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1303-1304.—A single dose (10 
mg/70 kg) of morphine sulfate was administered to 
18 male chronic schizophrenics, using a double-blind 
procedure, Performance on 29 physiological and 
sensory variables was measured. Only on 2 variables 
was there any statistically significant effect.—J ou: 
abstract. 


phenomenology of the alcoholic’s perennial quest. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1964, 38 
20.—2 groups of 3 patients each were given 
It was impossible to involve the 3 individuals in each 
group who were well-acquainted with each other in 
an on-going verbal group process. 
relate to the observer and to each other through the 
observer. However each of these patients maintained 
judgment and discrimination despite visions and 
hallucinations of richly symbolic proportions. There 
were no untoward reactions reported from the drug 
28 mo. later.—D. Prager. 


14267. Dandiya, P. C., & Menon, M. K. (S.M.S. 
Med. Coll., India) Interaction of asarone with 
mescaline, amphetamine and tremorine. Life Sci- 
ences, 1965, 4(17), 1635-1641.—A sarone antagonized 
the hyperactivity and hallucinogenic effects of mes- 
caline in rats and also offered complete protection to 
aggregated mice treated with d-amphetamine. On a 
weight basis asarone was found to be more effective 
than chlorpromazine. These findings offer additional 
evidence for the tranquilizing effect of asarone and 
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a Ե 
counts for the partial 
treated mice. B. Coslett, 
ee e s J. & Jansson, L. keng 
Knlikik 1, Lillhagen, Sweden) Therapeutic experi- 
ence with massive doses of chlorpromazine. Nor- 
disk Medicin, 1965, 73(6), 561-563.—Observations 
on 45 male psychotic Ss, the majority of whom had 
chronic disorders, and had failed to respond to earlier 
treatments, They were given massive doses of chlor- 
romazine, 1500 mg or more daily for up to 52 wk. 
H ighest daily dose was 3900 mg. Several Ss received 
other tranquillizers, and 3 were given electroshock 
therapy in addition to the massive chlorpromazine 
doses, but no complications developed. Good or ex- 
cellent results were obtained in 18 cases or 40%; 
most of them were patients with manic psychosis, but 
there were also some with chronic schizophrenia. 
Side effects such as drowsiness, extrapyramidal and 
anticholinergic symptoms were observed in nearly 
all Ss, at least at the onset of treatment. Severe com- 
plications such as confusion, epilepsy, circulatory 
shock, and jaundice occurred in 10 Ss—JAMA. 

14269. Douthitt, Thomas C., Kleinman, Kenneth 
M., & Schmidt, Hans. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med.) Barbiturate sensitization or shift of adap- 
tion level? Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
119-120.—Enhanced drinking under barbiturate medi- 
cation following prolonged barbiturate treatment un- 
der water deprivation may be due to either drug 
sensitization or change in adaptation level. Rats were 
given 2 levels of barbiturate dosage and quantities 
ingested during chronic treatment were varied. The 
finding that posttreatment and pretreatment responses 
differed but were unaffected by volumes ingested in- 
dicated drug sensitization to be the influential factor. 
2 questions remain, however; Why does the dose 
giving maximum sensitization also give maximum 
acute enhancement of drinking; and why is there no 
appreciable transfer of drug sensitization from ad lib 
to water-deprived conditions ?—Author abstract, 

14270. Eisenstein, E. M. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Effect of strychnine sulfate and so- 
« tobarbital on shock-avoidance learning 
in an isolated prothoracic insect ganglion. Pro- 

ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1965, 127-128.—The 
prothoracic ganglion of a cockroach (P. americana) 
was surgically isolated from the rest of the CNS, 
leaving the sensory and motor nerves to the pro- 
thoracic legs intact. The left prothoracic legs of 2 
such animals were connected in series so that when 
1 member of the pair (A) extended its leg into a 
saline bath, both were shocked until A’s leg was 
withdrawn. Following training they were recon- 
nected independently and the number of shocks taken 
by each observed. The results indicate learning in 
the strychnine and saline groups with interference of 
learning in the sodium pentobarbitol group. Author 
abstract. 

14271. Fischer, Edmundo. (Hosp. Neuropsi- 
quiátrico de Hombres, Buenos Aires, Argentina) 
Drogas psicotoxicas y enfermendades mentales. 
[Psychotoxic drugs and mental illness.] Acta Psi- 
quiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1965, 11 
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(1), 45-50.—Use of psychotoxic drugs in research 
on schizophrenia is discussed. The chemical relation 
— DNE drugs and nuerohumoral agents is sig- 
nificant. Groups of drugs, on the basis of chemical 
structure, are: derivatives of phenylethylamine, de- 
rivatives of indolethylamine, anticholinergic esters, 
and derivatives of cannabinol and other nonrelated 
compounds, Phenylethylamine derivatives are related 
to catecholamines, indolethylamine derivatives to sero- 
tonin. The chemical differences between nonpsycho- 
toxic and psychotoxic indolethylamines consists in 2 
N-alkyl groups. An N-methyltransferase can trans- 
form serotonin to bufotenin in mammals, and bufotenin 
has been found in the urine of schizophrenics.— . 
W. Meissner. 

14272. Goodchild, W., Tredici, L., & Schiele, B. 
Triperidol-trifluoperazine study. Current Conclu- 
sions, 1965, No. 3, 25.—A comparison on a double- 
blind basis of triperidol and trifluoperazine. The 
study lasted 4% mo. including a 1 mo. placebo wash- 
out period prior to the 376 mo. active drug period. 
Patients were rated by 2 psychiatrists and 2 re- 
search nurses before the washout period, after the 
washout period, halfway through the active drug pe- 
riod, and at the end of the study. “Of the 54 patients 
completing the study, 17 made such noticeable clinical 
improvement that it was deemed inadvisable to dis- 
continue their medications at the end of the study. 
Of these 17, 13 received trifluoperazine and 4 tri- 
peridol. . . . The combined ratings of the 2 clinicians 
showed no significant difference between triperidol 
and trifluoperazine. The nurses’ global ratings 
showed trifluoperazine to be superior to triperidol, 
although only at the .10 level." Journal. summary. 

14273. Grinspoon, L., Shader, R. L, Chatterjee, 
S., & Cohler, J. Side effects and double-blind 
studies: I. A clinical comparison between thiorid- 
azine hydrochloride and a combination of pheno- 
barbital and atropine sulfate. Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Research, 1964, 2(4), 247-256.—A combina- 
tion of phenobarbital and atropine sulfate was used 
as an acitve control substance in a double-blind study 
involving 10 chronic schizophrenics. This combina- 
tion was compared with thioridazine to test the hy- 
pothesis that the active control substance would 
simulate the symptoms and side effects of the active 
drug. Similar symptom and side effect patterns were 
observed for both of these substances on a schedule 
of 47 symptoms and side effects. Hallucinations and 
delusions however, were observed less frequently in 
the patients taking thioridazine. This active control 
substance adequately controlled for any O or patient 
bias which could have resulted from side effects. 
Further studies are being conducted to evaluate the 
degree of "blindness" achieved by this design, and to 
determine whether the therapeutic effects, alone, of 
the phenothiazine obviate the necessity to control for 
side effect in future studies.—R. V. Hamilton. 


14274. Hafner, ԷԼ, & Brehm, I. Thromboem- 
bolic complications in neuroleptic treatment. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(1), 25-34.—Of 1590 
mental patients treated with different neuroleptics 
from 1958 to 1961, 49 had thromboses and embolisms, 
9 of which were fatal. Most of these were elderly 
patients. More frequent are cases with immobiliza- 
tion of the involuntary musculature and with reduc- 
tion of the activity of voluntary musculature because 
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of bed rest and sedation. Eti and pathogenici 
of complications are discussed. D. Prager. sed 

14275. Honigfeld, Gilbert. (VA Central NP Res. 
Lab., Perry Point, Md.) Temporal effects of LSD- 
25 and epinephrine on verbal behavior. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 303-306.—Cloze 
analysis was used to evaluate the temporal effects of 
LSD and epinephrine on the understandability of 
verbal communication, 10 normal male Ss recorded 
spontaneous speech samples before, and at 8 fixed 
intervals after injection of each of the . Order 
of drug administration was varied randomly, Type- 
scripts of these speech samples with every 5th word 
deleted were completed by 13 normal adults and scored 
according to the number of agreements with the 
original sources. The 2 drugs acted differentially 
(ք € .001), and the expected interaction of drug and 
time effects was obtained (p < .05). Compared with 
predrug levels, LSD impaired understandability, while 
epinephrine enhanced understandability. Peak effects 
for drugs were noted about 2 hr. after injection, (25 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

14276. Jacobs, Martin A, & Pillard, Richard. 
(80 E. Concord St, Boston, Mass.) Approach to 
studying drug effects in ambulatory patients. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(2), 163-171. 
—This study compared the effects of pargyline hydro- 
chloride and a placebo on manifest symptoms of de- 
pression in an outpatient, nonpsychotic population. 
The results of both the group and individual analysis 
of the data indicated that pargyline produced signif- 
icantly more improvement than did the placebo, as 
measured by decreases in depressive effect, total un- 
pleasant effect, and somatic complaints, and by in- 
creases in total pleasant feelings.—S. F. Cordell. 

14277. Johnson, W. L., & O’Leary, J. L. Assay 
of convulsants using single unit activity. Archives 
of Neurology, 1965, 12(2), 113-127.—The giant 
neurones of Aplysia were used to examine the effects 
of convulsant drugs at the single unit level. A total 
of 34 neurones in 22 ganglia were tested with varying 
concentrations of 5 convulsant drugs (strychnine, 
pentamethylene-tetrazol, thiocarbohydrazide, DL- 
methionine-DL-sulfoximine, and picrotoxin) using 
intervals of 3-min—1 hr. Common to all convulsants 
was a tendency to alter the rate of firing and in some 
instances the pattern as well. At higher concentra- 
tions spike amplitudes were universally reduced. 
Strychnine was prone to significantly increase the 
duration of the action potential and particularly of 
the cell responses to orthodromic stimulation. Both 
strychnine and pentamethylene-tetrazol reduced the 
amplitude of the after-hyperpolarization process 
whereas the other convulsants did not—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

14278. Johnsson, Gillis; Henning, Matts, & 
Ablad, Benat. (Goteborg U., Sweden) Studies on 
the mechanism of the vasoconstrictor affect of 
angiotensin 11 in man. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(16), 
1549-1554. Intravenously infused angiotensin 11 
elicited a vasoconstriction in the hand. This effect 
was: (1) inhibited by low doses of phenoxybenzamine 
and guanethidine infused into the brachial artery, (2) 
accompanied by signs of increased activity in the 
vasoconstrictor nerves to the hand. The findings 
indicate that in man, angiotensin 11 induces an in- 
creased sympathetic activity which seems to be re- 
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sponsible for part of its vasoconstrictor effect in the 
hand—S. B. Coslett, 


14279. Karoly, Andrew J. & Love, William. 
(Humboldt State Coll.) Deanol effects on learning 
a nna maze in rats. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 123-124,— The results of laboratory 
investigations have not consistently supported clinical 
reports of deanol effects, The possibility that pre- 
vious laboratory tasks had been too restrictive to de- 
tect the more subtle effects of this drug led to the 
use of 8 առավ closed-field maze in which rats were 
given ibitum opportunity to res; or not to 
respond. Although errors and rate 2 of 
correct responses were not affected, the deanol groups 
reached significantly higher asymptotic levels of per- 
formance during the later stages of the experiment. 
It was suggested that deanol may enhance the direc- 
Kn aspects of motivation during learning.—Author 

stract. 


14280. Krieckhaus, E. E., Miller, Neal E., & 
Zimmerman, Patricia. (Yale U.) Reduction of 
fr behavior t of shock 


eezing and improvemen 
avoidance by 3 Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 (1), 36-40. 
—In a nonavoidance situation, rats with 2.0 mg/kg 
d-amphetamine showed less freezing behavior than 
controls; in an avoidance situation rats with 0.5, 2.0, 
or 5.0 mg/kg of d-amphetamine showed less freezing 
and acquired the avoidance response more quickly 
than controls. However, following drug removal 
there was a marked increase in freezing and decrease 
in avoidance performance. Furthermore, the greater 
the original dose of d-amphetamine, the greater was 
this freezing increment and avoidance decrement. It 
was suggested that rats normally do not acquire an 
avoidance aoe without first learning to suppress 
freezing. ereas d-amphetamine enhances avoid- 
ance behavior by suppressing freezing, it also pre- 
cludes learning of active suppression so that following 
drug removal strong freezing emerges.—J 
abstract. 

14281. LaBrosse, E. ԷԼ, Kopin, I. J., Felix, W. 
estlake, R. J. (NIMH, Bethesda, 


tryptamine and indole-3-acetic acid were measured in 

the urine of male schizophrenics before and during 

the administration of a monoamine oxidase inhibitor, 

iproniazid. When the oral intake of tryptoamine was 

increased, the urinary excretion of indole acetic rose 

more promptly and also increased at a more rapid 
rate than urinary tryptamine; therefore, the urinary 
tryptamine/indole acetic acid ratio was smaller dur- 
ing tryptophan loading than during the usual dietary 
conditions. The administration of iproniazid in- 
creased the urinary tryptamine/indole acetic acid 
ratio both in the presence and in the absence of amino 
acid loads. Urinary tryptamine/indole acetic acid 
ratio appears to provide an adequate index of mono- 
amine oxidase inhibition.—R. V. Hamilton. 


14282. Linuchev, M. N., & Michelson, M. J. 
The action of nicotine on the rate of elaboration 
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of food motor conditioned reflexes in rats of dif- 
ferent ages. <Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1965, 7 
(1), 25-30.—Repeated administration of nicotine base 
in a dose of 0.1 mg/kg i. p. accelerated the elaboration 
of food motor conditioned reflexes in young rats. In 
adult rats nicotine in doses 0.1 and 0.2 mg/kg failed 
to produce a significant acceleration of the elaboration 
of food motor conditioned reflexes, but in some cases 
it restored the disturbed conditioned reflexes.—H. 
Bruml. 


14283. Lu Ronald S. Cole, Jonathon O., 
Park, Lee C., & Rickels, Karl. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Sensitivity of symptom and nonsymptom- 
focused criteria of outpatient drug efficacy. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(1), 24-27.--Ճո 
N of 138 and 204 patients respectively completed a 
course of treatment with meprobamate and chlordiaz- 
epoxide. Both drug studies were double-blind and 
placebo controlled and used both the doctor and pa- 
tient as raters of drug effects on distress and mood 
measures. Favorable effects were noted.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


14284. Luza, Segisfredo, & Trovato, Maita G. 
Evolución de la sintomatología depresiva en el 
tratamiento con 5-hidroxitriptofano y fosfato de 
piridoxal [Evolution of the symptomatology in 
treatment with 5-hydroxitriptophane and piridoxal- 
phosphate.) Revista de Psicopatologia, Ser? 

édica y Psicoterapia, 1963, 2(2-3), 63-76.—The 
symptomatology of 12 depressed patients was studied, 
who received 10-30 mgs. of 5-hydroxitriptophane and 
300 mgs. of piridoxalphosphate. Symptoms of in- 
somnia, constipation, cramps, headaches and those of 
vital depression, inhibition, indifference, and delusive 
ideas decreased. Drugs failed to react positively upon 
anxiety and agitation. Conclusion: the need ior B6 
increases during depression as a result of a disturb- 
ance of the biogenic amines or a disturbed use (by 
the body) of them. (English, French, Spanish & 
German summaries.) J. E. Smith. 


14285. Martinez, G. A. (Ս. Nacional de Cuyo) 
La tioridazina (meleril) en les trastornes de la 
conducta infantil [Thioridazine (Mellaril) in be- 
havior problems in children.] Acta Psiquidirica y 
Psicológica de America Latina, 1965, 11(2), 157-162. 
—18 children (7-14 yr.) with symptoms of anxiety, 
aggression, irritability, night terrors, tics, enuresis, 
etc. were treated with thioridazine in a double-blind 
design for periods ranging from a few weeks to a few 
months, Severe symptoms were alleviated even when 
the family situation was unfavorable. The drug should 
not be used without counseling of families, (16 ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner. 


14286. McMillan, D. E., & Patton, R. A. (Har- 
vard Med. Sch.) The behavioral time course of 
some compounds which manipulate monoamines. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 121-122. 
—Photocell activity and fixed-ratio performances of 
rats were measured at various intervals after the in- 
jection of monoamine manipulators. Suppressed be- 
havior following pargyline returned to normal in 
less than 26 hr., which did not correlate with mono- 
amine elevation. Alpha-methyl-m-tyrosine did not 
affect behavior substantially. Suppressed behavior 
returned to control levels 26-194 hr. after reserpine, 
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which correlated with monoamine depletion. Sup- 
pressed behavior following alpha-methyl-DOPA re- 
turned to normal 7-26 hr., which correlated with the 
serotonin-dopamine depletion curve. These results 
minimize the possibility of norepinephrine changes 
underlying behavioral sedation.— Author abstract, 

14287. Meltzer, Donald. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
effect of chlorpromazine and d-lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide on an approach discrimination under 
two parameters of deprivation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6785.—Abstract, 

14288. Ornstein, P. ԷԼ, & Whitman, R. M. On 
the metapharmacology of psychotropic drugs. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3), 166-175.— 
Psychopharmacology can be seen as composed of 2 
main divisions : pharmacology and metapharmacology. 
The latter applies metapsychological points of view to 
the phenomenology and interpretation of drug re- 
sponse. This approach provides an overlapping frame 
of reference for psychopharmacology and psy cho- 
analytic psychiatry—D. Prager. 

14289. Paul, I. ԷԼ, Langs, Robert J. & Barr, 
Harriet Linton. (City Coll. New York) Individ- 
ual differences in the recall of a drug experience. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(2), 
132-145.—Of 50 Ss, 20 were given a tap-water 
placebo and 30 were given 100 gamma of LSD-25. 
A 74-item questionnaire administered 4 times during 
the day and a retrospective questionnaire on the day 
following assessed Ss' recall of the drug experience. 
Results permitted grouping of the drug Ss into Sub- 
tracters, Recallers and Adders, and a relating of the 
drug experience to "the nature of the person having 
that experience."—N. H. Pronko. 


14290. Plotnikoff, N., & Everett, G. M. (Ab- 
bott Lab., Chicago, Ill.) Potentiation of evoked 
cortical responses in the rabbit by methamphet- 
amine and antidepressants. Life Sciences, 1965, 
4(11), 1135-1147.—26 young adult Albino rabbits 
were used. Surgery was carried out after the sub- 
cutaneous injection of 1% Xylocaine. Bipolar elec- 
trodes were placed in the motor cortices of both 
hemispheres and used for stimulation and the record- 
ing of cortical evoked responses. Results showed 
that antidepressants, while having only a slight effect 
on evoked cortical responses by themselves at low 
doses, significantly potentiate the increases in ampli- 
tude of the cortical evoked responses produced by 
methamphetamine.—S, B. Coslett. 


14291. Pscheidt, G. R., Schweigerdt, A., & Him- 
wick, H. E. (Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Gales- 
burg, Ill.) Effects of some psychoactive drugs on 
electroencephalogram and brain amines of imma- 
ture rabbits. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(13), 1333-1343. 
—Reserpine and tranylcypromine were found to have 
their characteristic actions on serotonin and norepi- 
nephrine in 10-day-old rabbits: tranylcpromine to 
raise their concentrations in the brain and reserpine 
tolowerthem. Chlorpromazine also characteristically 
blocks pain-induced EEG alerting beginning at 6 days 
of age. Rabbits 9-14 days of age required higher 
doses of chlorpromazine to prevent EEG alerting in 
response to pain than either younger rabbits or adult 
ones. (16 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 


14292, Purcell Kenneth; Bernstein, Lewis, & 
Bukantz, Samuel C. (Children's Asthma Res. Inst. 
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& Hosp., 3401 W. 19th Ave., Denver, Colo.) Be- 
havioral effects of prednisone in asymptomatic 
asthmatic children. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 140(3), 180-188—*“A large series of 
psychological and medical studies was carried out in 
a population of 78 intractable asthmatic children, who 
were, however, free of symptoms and receiving no 
medication at the time. At dosage levels customarily 
used for control of symptoms in severely asthmatic 
children, prednisone increased speed of response in 
simple psychomotor tests, lending some support to the 
hypothesis that corticosteroid drugs increase drive 
level. There was some suggestion of increased speed 
of cognitive response as well. These effects were 
substantially dissipated 1 month after cessation of 
prednisone. V. H. Pronko. 

14293. Resnick, Oscar; Krus, Donald M., & 
Raskin, Milton. (Worcester Found., Shewsbury, 
Mass.) Accentuation of the psychological effects 
of LSD-25 in normal subjects treated with re- 
serpine. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(14), 1433-1437.--3 
normal, male adult volunteers were given single oral 
doses of LSD-25 (75 meg.) after treatment with re- 
seprine (Serpasil), 0.5 mg. a day for 2 ան. The 
subjective experiences produced by LS D- 25 were very 
markedly accentuated in all 3 Ss. This was confirmed 
by means of a symptom rating scale, by interview and 
by observation.—S. B. Coslett. 

14294. Rose, Թ. M., DiMascio, A., & Klerman, 
G. L. Non-polar urinary metabolites of chlor- 
promazine in male schizophrenics. Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Research, 1964, 2(4), 299-305.—24 hr. urine 
collections were made on 12 male schizophrencis 
receiving varying doses of chlorpromazine. Gas 
chromatographic analyses for chlorpromazine and 
6 non-polar metabolites were performed. 2 major 
metabolites, desdimethylchlorpromazine sulfoxide 
(nor;CPSO) and desmethylchlorpromazine sulfoxide 
(nor, CPSO) were found to be excreted in significant 
amounts, accounting for about 7% of the ingested 
dose. The variations in excretion of these compounds 
were found to be independent of urine volume, dose 
administered, or of the clinical state of the patients. 
The metabolism of chlorpromazine into the oxidized 
demethylated forms was a relatively constant phe- 
nomenon.—R. V. Hamilton. 

14205. Saavedra, Alfredo. Desordenes psicofisio- 
lógicos con las drogas psicotrópicas. [Psycho- 
physiological disorders with psychotropic drugs.] 
Revista de Psicopatología, Psicología Médica 3 Psi- 
coterapia, 1963, 2(2-3), 77-94.—Psychophysiological 
manifestations—almost all reversible—which occur 
with the clinical use of psychotropic drugs are: psy- 
chopathic manifestations, neuroleptic comas, drug 
addiction, and the “abstinence syndrome" when the 
drugs are abruptly discontinued. (English, French, 
Spanish, & German summaries) (3-ք- bibliogr.)—J. 
E. Smith. 

14296. Savage, Charles, & Stolaroff, Myron J. 
(International Found. Advanced Study, 1149 Chest- 
nut St, Menlo Park, Calif.) Clarifying the con- 
fusion regarding LSD-25. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1965, 140(3), 218-221.—The value 
of psychedelic drugs is acknowledged but their lack 
of acceptance as such is attributed to lack of under- 
standing of the drug experience, and factors affecting 
the experience, misuse, inadequate preparation and 
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support of the S, too frequent use, improper handling 
of patient, ay ye dosage and overenthusiastic 
response.— V. H. Pronko. 

14297. Segal, Evalyn F. Oden, David L., & 
Deadwyler, Sam A. (San Diego State Coll.) De- 
terminants of EEN Մ. Effect of ampheta- 
mine and pentobarbital. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(1), 33-34.—2 rats on free-reinforcement 
schedules were injected with doses of d,l-ampheta- 
mine or pentobarbital sodium just before sessions. 
Pentobarbital did not much affect írequency of 
drinks; amphetamine did. Pentobarbital somewhat 
limited the maximum length of drinks; amphetamine 
did not. Both drugs increased somewhat the inci- 
dence of very short drinks, relative to longer drinks. 
—Journal abstract. 

14298, Shader, R. I., Cohler, J., Elashoff, R., & 
Grinspoon, L. Phenobarbital and atropine in 
combination, an active control substance for 
phenothiazine research. Journal of Psychiatric Re- 
search, 1964, 2(3), 169-183.—Reported are the 
results of a 2-phase control study in normal Ss, each 
phase employed a double-blind, crossover design. 
Phase I contrasted the side effects (reported by Ss 
and examined by judges) of an inactive control 
substance (lactose) with those of the active control 
substance, while Phase II compared the active con- 
trol substance to a phenothiazine (thioridazine). 
Clyde Mood Scale Q-sort data were obtained in each 
phase. Certain hypothesis were verified but need to 
be substantiated in a psychotic population, currently 
underway.—R. V. Hamilton. 

14299. Sirbu, Aurelia, & Argintaru, D. The 
action of certain pharmacodynamic products on 
cerebral biocurrents in schizophrenia. Neurologia 
Psihiatria Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(3), 265-276.— 
The effect of certain pharmacodynamic products 
(adrenalin, caffein, ahypnon, amytal and evipan) on 
the EEG of schizophrenics in comparison with a con- 
trol group, was followed up. In schizophrenics, the 
EEG tracing showed a lack of reactivity to the ad- 
ministration of adrenalin, pointing to hyporeactivity 
of the diencephalic mechanisms and adrenergic reticu- 
lar system, Diminution of the response potential in 
schizophrenia was also noted after the administration 
of caffein, but was however less strongly expressed. 
Under the influence of activation with ahypnon, dif- 
fuse irritative tracings were more frequently encoun- 
tered in schizophrenics than in the control groups. 
The administration of amytal in the patients who 
presented slow dysrhythmia consequent to the electro- 
convulsivant therapy resulted in an evident but 
transitory diminution of slow activity and of the 
paroxystic phenomena. Following evipan there was 
an increased incidence of superficial sleep tracings 
among schizophrenics and a shortening of the post- 
evipan sleep during the treatment. (English, French, 
Greek, German, & Italian summaries )—Journal sum- 
mary. 

14300. Stewart, Alan L., & Schmidt, Hans. 
(Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis) Motiva- 
tional enhancement produced by injections of 
phenobarbital. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 117-118.—Injection of phenobarbital re- 
sults in doubling the number of water-reinforced 
straight-alley crossings rats will make in a 15-min 
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igation into the effect oí phenothiazine doses 
on ‘ircalation.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie, & medi- 
sinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(4), 135-139.—A total 
of 37 patients were administered 300 mg of propaphe- 
nine an overall period of 14 days. Regular cir- 
culatory functions were widely retained in 30 ages 
between 18 and 50; however in 7 patients between 
@ and 70 yr. of age a decrease in systolic blood 
pressure of 20 to 30 mm Hg. was invariably ob- 
served within a few days. Care in prescribing high 
doses of 8 to elderly patients is empha- 
sized.—K. Hartmann. 


1 Donald R. K Մ ԻՋ 
ect analgesic ts upon tency o 
zue" General Psychology, 1965, 

(1), 13-19.—2 relatively potent analgesics, co- 
deine and dextro hydrochloride (Dar- 
von), had no effect on the latency of pricking pain 
in 4 trained Ss. A double-blind design with placebo 
controls was employed. Measurements were obtained 
— 22 Ka we - be in a session, 
on I site exposed to 22 trials. Frequent stimu- 
lation of the same skin area produced a regular and 
Statistically pt elevation in latency. Without 
proper s, such an effect could be interpreted 
as due to drug-induced analgesia—Author abstract. 
14303, Thurmond, John B. 


photopic and scotopic conditions. The 
drug amphetamine produced an increase in errors as 
— — ու) = 3 է ite cn 
ditions—Journal abstract. wes n 

14304. V. , M., St. Grof, Vitek V., 
& Rysanek, K. und Biochemische 
Studie der zentralen Cholinolytica, insbesondere 
des Benactyzins. [Clinical and biochemical study 
of the central cholinolytica, especially of Benacty- 
zine.] Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(3), 
219-233.—Experimental Psychoses were produced in 


fied as a delerious hallucinatory psychosis belonging 
in the group of acute exogenous psychoses. The 
psychomimetic qualities of anticholinergic substances 
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` - 1 
t was postulated that chemical actiog 
Ee 

y interference - 
zine with the metabolism օք acetylcholine and sero- 
tin.—C. M. Mussina, 


14305. Wahlstrom, Goran. 


selection of f the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 320- 
335.—Canaries given a choice of 2 perches, 1 of 
which extinguishes the light in the cage show a 
circadian rhythm which may differ from 24 hr. for 
long periods. Roosting varies more than waking up, 
20 mg. kg. pentobarbital had no effect on the rhythm, 
reserpine reduced activity. Phenylisopropylhydra- 
zine shortened the period and influenced length of 
activity and rest complexly. (see 39: 14231) — . S, 
Aaronson, 


14306. Weiskrantz, L., & Baltzer, Մ. (U. Cam- 
bridge) A note on further experiments on the 
effects of meprobamate on discrimination per- 
formance in the monkey. Quarterly Journal 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 97-192.— 
Gross and Weiskrantz’s experiments in 1961 sup- 
ported the earlier found hypothesis that tranquilizers 
decrease the utilization of sensory information. 2 
rhesus monkeys were tested in a Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus with a visual discrimination task in 
which the positive and negative stimuli were 
presented simultaneously. Thus, an effect of the drug 
could not be characterized simply as altering the 
responsiveness of the animal. The earlier found 
generality in a sense modality other than audition 
was also tested. Both Ss acquired the discrimination 
in 200 to 300 trials. 1 Տ showed a marked and re- 
peatable effect of meprobamate over all 5 testing 
sessions as compared with saline or no treatment. 
The other S showed a moderate deterioration in per- 
formance for 2 testing sessions, but subsequently 
performed at well above 90% correct. This, how- 
ever, was still below the saline control level. The 
smaller doses of meprobamate were without effect. 
The results of both tests (depicted in 2 figures) 
added to the evidence in support of the hypothesis.— 
J. A. Lücker. 


14307. Weitzner, Martin. (City Coll, N. Y.) 
Manifest anxiety, amphetamine, and performance. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 71—79.—Investi- 
gated the functional relationship between manifest 
anxiety, amphetamine, and the performance of several 
simple and difficult tasks. 96 Ss were assigned to 
either high, middle, or low groups on the basis of 
MA scale scores. 16 of the Ss received amphetamine ; 
the other 14, placebo. Each S was tested on a non- 
competitive and a competitive paired-associates list, 
a simple and a difficult digit-letter coding test, and 
the pursuit rotor. MA scale level was found to be 
significantly related to performance on both paired- 
associates lists, but was not found to have a signifi- 
cant effect on digit coding or pursuit-rotor per- 
formance. Amphetamine significantly facilitated 
performance on the noncompetitive paired-associates 
list, the simple digit-coding test, and the pursuit 
totor.—Author abstract. 
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14308. Lindsley, D. B., rry ԷՅ 1 
ք. F. Fox, S. S., Howell, J, & * (Ú. 
California, Los Angeles) activity, behav- 
ior and EEG visually 

keys. Annals um 

1964, 117(1), 587.—6 monkeys reared 
tion and darkness with I-hr non-patterned 
stimulation per day for up to 3 yr. showed a 25-hr 
circadian rhythm. Activity cycles were anchored to 
light stimulation. In contrast to normally reared 
monkeys, these showed a high operant sensory 
hunger. EEG recordings showed or 
reversed response to light stimulation, H - 
tivity to visual stimulation is suggested. (see 39: 
14231) —B, S. Aaronson, 


14309. Mason, J. W., et al. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst, Res, Washington, D. C.)  Corticosteroid 
responses to hospital admission. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1965, 13(1), 1-8—Urinary 17- 
OHCS (17-ketosteroids) levels were measured in 
60 normal adults during their admission to a hospital 
control research ward. 17-OHCS levels were sig- 
nificantly higher on the day of admission than later 
in hospitalization. Evidence is offered that these 
changes were part of the Ss' psychoendocrine re- 
sponse to environmental change. A considerable 
range of group and individual differences was ob- 
served, and the feasibility of using hospital admission 
as a predictable means of eliciting emotional arousal 
in psychosomatic research is di: The data 
indicate a need for environmental factors to be taken 
carefully into account in the design of control ex- 
periments in clinical research. (21 ref.)—Author 
summary. 


14310. Moore, Edwin W., & Cramer, Robert L. 
Speed of recovery from coriolis stimulation and 
its relationship to motion sickness. Proceedings 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 41-42.—Biaxial rotary 
stimulation imposes a bizarre acceleratory stimulus 
on the vertical semicircular canals that simulates 
some conditions of powered flight. This stimulus 
elicits responses such as vertical nystagmus and occa- 
sional motion sickness. An ex post facto analysis of 
the rate of decay of nystagmus for motion-sick and 
nonsick flying personnel was used to determine the 
relationship between these factors. A significantly 
different rate of decay was demonstrated by the 2 
experimental groups. The results were discussed in 
terms of the relationship of recovery from nystagmus 
as it affects the summation of autonomic excitation.— 
Author abstract. 


14311. Parker, David M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) An investigation of autonomic func- 
tion in motion sickness and revulsion. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2628.—Abstract. 


14312. Tobias, Paul (U. Southern California) 
The effect of positive transverse acceleration upon 
visual focus time. Journal of Engineering Psy- 
chology, 1964, 3(3), 92-99.—“10 university students 
were Ss, and it was found that the time to focus 
increased with increased acceleration while the visual 
reaction time remained virtually constant. Although 
increased g affects time to focus, no interaction was 
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found with the specific tasks employed, Le, near to 
near pear to far, far to near, and far to far 


. Casey, Albert, M. (1 
eeh tg «րր ԱՅ 
audition and in the 


abstract. 
14316. Naitoh, Yoshimasa. (U. Minnesota) Ef- 
fect of whole brain Co-60 gamma irradiation on 


cortical arousal in the burro. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(4), 2627.—Abstract. 

14317. Von Früdrich, Hans. (Zoologischer Gar- 
ten, Frankfurt a. M., Zoologisches Inst, U. Göt- 
tingen, The Netherlands) Zur Biologie und Etho- 
logie des Warzenschweines (Phacochoerus aethio- 
picus pallas), unter Berücksichtigung des Ver- 
haltens anderer Suiden. [The biology and ethology 
of the warthog (Phacochoerus aethiopicus UM. 
in comparison with the behavior of other Suidae.] 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(3), 328- 
374.—A. field study of the biotope and behavior pat- 
terns of the warthog in Nairobi National Park 
(Kenya) and the behavior of the wild boar, domestic 
pig, red river hog and warthog in various zoological 
gardens.—T. Verhave. 
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14318 Wicker, James E, & Brown, W. Lynn. 


(U. Texas) The effect of gamma d 
water-reinforcement 


ychelogy, 1965, 199.23 mali 
ic P. 3 106(2), 2 .--23 ma! 

albino rats were to work a single lever for 
water reinforcement. Following the radiation day, 
responses were taken for 4 days. Then 1 wk. follow- 


and another 4 days of data were obtained. 
ո ջա» of variance was used. The main effect 
for was found significant (beyond the .001 
with responses decreasing from period to 
period; however, the groups-by-periods interaction 
was also found significant (beyond the .05 level), 
with responses decreasing as dosage increased. Re- 
sults indicate that gamma radiation depresses operant 
water-reinforcement behavior, and that this depres- 
is proportional to radiation dosage. ese 
results are consistent with those obtained for food 
reinforcement.—Author abstract. 


Stress 


aoe. Alfert, Elizabeth M. 103 — 
keley) Reactions to a vicario experienc 

and a threat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(7), 4247— Abstract. 


14320. Crooks, Roland C. (Dalhousie U., Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia) Autonomic response specificity 
in normal and hrenic subjects. Bulletin of 
the Maritime Psychological Association, 1965, 14(1), 
11-12.--30 male college students were subjected to 
3 stress conditions while heart rate, muscle tension, 
GSR and blood pressure were recorded. The analy- 


sis RON Lacey's hypothesis of relative response 
specificity 
a 


š 


(maximal change in a given function for 

particular individual) “The same results were 

obtained with 30 male schizophrenics who also 

showed elevated levels compared to the normals.— 
S. G. Vandenberg. 


14321. Davis, George R., & Allan E. 
Pusa VA Hosp, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
adaptation to stress: The influence 


and spaced * Proceedings of the 


were ո , 6 ti 
55 epeatedly, 6 times under spaced 
estimates were available from ANOVA based upon 


pattern 
to another. No significant changes in physiological 
level or in pattern emerged (.05 level). The race 
eters of change influencing individual response stereo- 
typy need further exploration—Author abstract. 


14322. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne, & Patkai, 
Paula. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Interindividuai 
differences in catecholamine excretion duri 
stress. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965. 
6(2), 117-123.—Measurements of adrenaline and 
noradrenaline excretion during inactivity and stress, 
and ratings of 22 personality variables were obtained 
for 110 Ss. 6 factors were extracted by a factor 
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analysis. 2 of the factors were associated with Ke, 
sonality variables, 3 primarily with < 
and 1 with both types of variables. The 

factor was tentatively as indicating that individuals 
with essive tendencies respond to stressors with 
a relatively smaller rise in adrenaline excretion. 
This finding is in line with current theories com- 
cerning the role of catecholamines in affective psy- 
choses, (21 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

14323. Frisone, John D. & Essman, Walter 8. 
(Queens Coll.) Stress-induced gastric lesions in 
mice, Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
941-946.—Groups of light (13-21 gm.) and heavier 
(22-30 gm.) mice were subdivided and either immo- 
bilized for 48 hr, (Experimental) or just food de- 
prived for the same period (Control). stomachs 
were removed, food contents noted, and the 
tissue was examined for lesions and rated for the 
severity of pathology. Experimental and control Ss 
differed significantly only with respect to the amount 
of food contained in the stomach and not with respect 
to the rated severity of the gastric lesion; a decrease 
in the severity of gastric pathology and a lowered 
incidence of gastric pathology emerged as a function 
of increased weight and food retention, It was ap- 
parent that immobilization-induced stress contributed 
little more to the incidence and severity of 
lesions in mice than did food deprivation alone — 
Journal abstract, 

14324. Greenbaum, Marvin, & Levy, Nissim. 
(California State Coll., Fullerton) Effect of mul- 
tiple stress and thorazine on Amsel's frustration 
effect. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
947-948.—42 rats were subjected to cold stress, 
start box noise, and a combination of both. These 
stressors, alone or in combination, did not alter the 
frustration effect. Thorazine prolonged locomotion 
time but did not alter the basic frustration effect.— 
Journal abstract. 


14325. Katkin, Edward S. (Duke Ս) Rela- 
tionship between manifest anxiety and two indices 
of autonomic response to stress. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 324-333. 
—The effects of stress (threat of shock) on basal 
skin resistance and GSR nonspecific responses were 
investigated for Ss who differed in anxiety levels on 
the Taylor MA scale. 26 high-anxious (HA) and 
26 low-anxious (LA) Ss were randomly assigned 
to stress and nonstress conditions, yielding 4 groups. 
First, all Ss rested; then both stress groups were 
threatened with electric shock, while both nonstress 
groups continued resting; finally, all Ss rested again. 
During the 2nd period GSR nonspecifics increased 
and basal resistance decreased for the shock-threat 
groups only, as expected; however, during the final 
period (after a 15-min interview) GSR nonspecifics 
decreased to the prethreat level for the shock-threat 
groups, but basal resistance continued to decrease for 
all Ss. Both GSR indices were unrelated to indi- 
vidual differences in anxiety leve. The 2 GSR 
indices reflect different phenomena. (31 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

14326. Morra, Mike. (Xavier U.) Level of 
maternal stress during two pregnancy periods on 
rat offspring behaviors. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(1), 7-8—4 levels of prenatal stress and 2 periods 
during pregnancy were used in this study in an 
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attempt to systematically investigate the varying in- 
foences of the prenatal environment on 
offspring behaviors. The data suggested 
behavioral decrement in offspring whose mothers 
were exposed to stress during the 2nd half of preg- 
mancy. In addition, greater behavioral deficit was 
significantly associated with greater levels of stress. 
Rates of fertility and viability of the stressed animals 
were also significantly reduced.—Journal abstract, 


14327. Witte զկ J., Mehl, Mary M, & 
Deter, Francis H. (YA Hosp, M 
Tenn.) Developmental stress, ^ 
8 A new - Nie — = 73rd 
Annual Convention of t merican Psyc d 
Association, 1965, 161-162.—Rats were d 
adults for emotionality in the open-field (22) test, 
then subjected to a forced-swimming (SOS) situa- 
tion. Stress during the 15է day postnatally, in the 
postweaning period, or 2 days prior to testing 
duced longer survival times. OF and SOS measures 
are related but not highly correlated in control Ss. 
Lack of correlation of the measures in stressed Ss 
appears due to the sensitivity of OF to recent stress 
or, conversely, the stability of SOS as an indicant of 
emotionality. Reliabilities of both tests are satis- 
factory. They appear in separate factors in factor 
analysis.—Author abstract. 


NvTRITION 
14328. Finger, Frank W (Ս. Virginia) Effect 
of food deprivation on -wheel a 


in 
naive rats. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 
1), 753-757—The activity of 90 recently-weaned 
rats was recorded during their initial experience in 
the wheel, immediately Tanowing 0-, 24-, or 48-hr. 
food deprivation. Both deprived groups were sig- 
nificantly more active than the nondeprived group, 
but there was no clear difference between the effect 
of 24- and of 48-hr. deprivation. The results are 
compatible with the position that food vation 
exerts a directly energizing influence upon vior. 
—Journal abstract. 


14329, Grimsley, Douglas L. (Syracuse U.) 
Effect of water deprivation and injections of 
hypertonic saline on the activity of rats. 1 
logical Reports, 1965, 16 (3, Pt. 2), 1081-1085.— 
Activity was measured in 5 independent of 10 
rats assigned to each of 4 conditions, water e 
in wheels and stationary cages, saline injected in 
wheels and stationary cages. A significant increase 
in wheel running but not in stationary cage activity 
followed deprivation. Injections of hypertonic saline 
resulted in a significant decrease in wheel running 
and stationary cage activity. 3-hour cumulative water 
intake increased as an increasing function of hr. of 
water deprivation and amount of saline injected. 
While saline injections can induce water intake 
facilitate instrumental responding, they do not affect 
activity in the same manner as water deprivation.— 
Journal abstract. 


14330. Hammes, John A. Watson, James A., 
Piercy, Paul L., & n H. C. (U. Georgia) 
Environmentally confined groups on semi-starva- 
tion diets. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 
2), 1291—1292.— The nutritional adequacy of minimal 
food and water supplies stocked by the Office of Civil 
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Defense in public fallout shelters was evaluated. For 
a 2-wk. confinement, blood tests and urine analysis 
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Pa.) 
rabbits fed cholesterol- 
Life Sciences, 1965, 4(15), 1467-1471 — 
male Dutch-belted rabbits i 
various cholesterol-free diets for 6 mo. 
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L/10Jax mice 
y had been shown to differ sig. 


siens ` in tic twins. Ameri- 
c ive neurosis in monozygotic Տ. 
5 of Psychiatry, 1965, 121 (12), 1171-1175. 
— Examination oÍ obsessive-compulsive neurosis in 
monozygotic twins leads to the conclusion that a 
gene or genes may control the deviation in the case 
of the personality which is aggravated by conflicting 
ego or superego forces.—N. H. Pronko. 

14335. Jencks, Beata; Gortatowski, Melvin J., 
& Porter, Paul B. (U. Utah) Diet-dependent 
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when fed nothing, dulls had a reliably greater urine 
output than brights, but not when fed condensed milk 
i ib. Chromatograms from urine 
collected during Purina feeding showed 1 indole spot 

ly between the strains, 


to differ in intensity consi 

Phenolic acid spots showed no consistent differences. 
The indole from urine collected during con- 
densed milk feeding were too faint to be distinguished 
and vanished during starvation. The high urine out- 
put of the dulls cannot be attributed to glucose, as 
none could be detected in any of the urines. Author 
abstract. 


14336. Joffe, Justin M. (Ս. Witwatersrand) 
Emotionality and intelligence of offspring in rela- 
tion to tal maternal conflict in albino rats. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 1-11.— 
Female albino rats were subjected to chronic con- 
flict before and after mating. Their offspring did 
not differ significantly from controls in weight or 
emotionality, but made significantly more errors on 
a Hebb-Williams apparatus. The lack of effects on 
weights and emotionality indicates that physiological 
arousal in conflict differs from that in other forms 
of emotional arousal which have been investigated. 
Author abstract. 


14337. Krill, Alex E, & Beutler, Ernest. (U. 
— Red-light thresholds in heterozygote 
of protanopia: Genetic implications. Sci- 
ence, 1965, 149(Whole No. 3680), 186-188—Abso- 
lute thresholds in response to red light were compared 
in 9 normal Ss, 6 female carriers of protanopia 
(heterozygotes) and 6 male Ss with protanopia. The 
fovea and 4 peripheral retinal areas were tested, and 
all data were obtained before the occurrence of the 
red-cone break. Elevated thresholds were found in 
all retinal areas tested in protanopic males, at the 
fovea in all carriers, and in some peripheral retinal 
areas in 2 carriers. The thresholds for carriers were 
far below those for the protanopic males, and no 
greater variability of threshold was found in the 
carriers when they were compared with the normal 
control Ss, The findings do not substantiate the 
occurrence of inactivation at the locus on the X 
chromosome for protanopia.—Journal abstract. 


14338. Meissner, W. W. (Harvard Med. School) 
Functional and adaptive aspects of cellular regu- 
latory mechanisms. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 
64(3), 206-216.—Recent developments in biochemi- 

genetics, namely, the understanding of the mecha- 
nisms of regulation of cellular processes through the 
operation of regulator genes, brings the genome into 
intimate involvement in the adaptive processes of the 
organism. The dichotomy of structure and function 
is beginning to dissolve in a deeper understanding of 
the function of the organism. Available evidence 
indicates that similar regulatory mechanisms are 
operative in man which control the integration of 
hormonal activity and serve as the organic basis for 
the correlation of structure and function, even in 
higher cerebral functions related to emotional and 
learning behavior. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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14339, Ott, John Nash. (Time-Lapse Res. Found. 
Inc, Lake Bluff, ԱԼ) Some responses of 

— tot f the N 16 e se of 
energy. An of the New York Academy 

ences, 1964, 117(1), 624-635.—High fluorescent light 
intensity inhibited breeding in guppies. Under lower 
intensity, blue light inhibited breeding, pink light 
produced 809 females and 20% males retarded in 
development of secondary sex characteristics. Mam- 
mal breeding is influenced by proportion of light to 
dark, Chinchillas produce males under 

candescent light, females under bluish light. 
produce infertile eggs under pink fluorescent 

Sex ratios of offspring, sensitivity to cancer 
bald spot development in mice seem related to color 
of light. (see 39: 14231)--8. S. Aaronson. 


14340. Rougier, Gilberte. De l'action comparée 
des facteurs héréditaires et des facteurs de milieu 
sur la croissance morphologique et psycho 
de l'individu. [The compared action of 
factors and environmental factors on the m 
cal and e thinking of the indi ] 
ei Se 1960, 21(2), 53-62.—Similar heredi- 
tary features in identical twins have produced per- 
sonality differences, when the environments were not 
alike. The same environment with different heredi- 
tary features has produced personality differences. 
More studies of identical twins are necessary for 
more affirmative conclusions.—$. F. Cordell. 

14341. Rubin, Bernard. (30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago) Psychological aspects of human artifi- 
cial insemination. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(2), 121-132—A significant number of the 
artificially inseminated group felt their child looked 
like someone in her paternal family. The historical 
material and the data seemed to indicate a psycho- 
biological drive organization in women to bear chil- 
dren, and that donor semen is reacted to as a threat 
to the incest barrier, which, for the most part, does 
not lead to any more morbidity than in natural in- 
semination. (90 ref.)—JAMA. 


14342. Thiessen, D. D. Persistent genotypic 
differences in mouse activity under սո 
varied circumstances. Psychonomic Science, 1 
3(1), 1-2--21 comparisons of activity differences 
among C57, DBA and C3H strains of mice have 
appeared over the past 11 yr. Despite wide varia- 
tions in the use of substrains, experimental tech- 
niques and testing devices, strain rank order remains 
statistically stable. Such uniformity may indicate 
MED physiological correlates—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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14343. Barofsky, Ivan. (Florida State U.) Sen- 
sory aspects of thermoregulation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7386.—Abstract. 


14344. Beck, R. C., Self, J. L., & Carter, D. J. 
(Wake Forest Coll.) Sucrose preference thresh- 
olds for satiated and water-deprived rats. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 901-905—16 
female rats were given 4-min. drinking tests in a 
2-choice situation, water vs either 16%, .32%, 640%, 
or 1.28% sucrose. All Ss were tested with all solu- 
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tions while satiated and while 23.5-hr. water de- 
rived. The preference thresholds were found to 
en satiated, 43% and deprived, 1.16%. The results 
are discussed in terms of hedonic theory.—Journal 
abstract. 

14345. Bolles, Robert C. (Hollins Coll.) Con- 
summatory 23 rats maintained 
cally. Journal o omparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 239-243.—135 rats were 
maintained and tested on irregular feeding or drink- 
img schedules so that food and water consumption 
could be assessed as a function of the time of day of 
testing, hr. deprivation, and deprivation i 
without the usual experimental confounding among 
these variables. For hungry and thirsty Ss tested in 
their homecages in Exp. 1, drinking increased with 
deprivation time at least up to 42 hr., whereas eating 
changed very little between 7—42-hr deprivation. In 
Exp. 2 hungry Ss tested in a bar-press situation 
showed maximum intake at 24-32-hr deprivation. 
The relatively slight effect of deprivation time is 
attributed to the predominating importance of weight 
loss.—Joural abstract. 


14346 Bolles, Robert C. 
fects of deprivation conditions n the rat's 
home cage behavior. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 244-248-- 
The Ss were observed in their home cages by sam- 
pling their behavior across time to determine how 
the pattern of behavior changes as a function of 
deprivation experience. Ss were deprived either 
continuously, ie. deprived throughout 9 days of 
observation, or cyclically, i.e. maintained on a daily 
Schedule, for 15 days. Relative to satiated controls, 
both hungry groups showed a marked increase in 
activity and disruption of the normal diurnal cyclicity 
and thirsty Ss showed little change. There was little 
difference between cyclically and continuously de- 
prived Ss.—Journal abstract. 


14347. Bolles, Robert C. & Stokes, Louis W. 
(Hollins Coll.) Rat's anticipation of diurnal and 
a-diurnal feeding. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 290-294.—Rats, 
confined either to Skinner boxes or to activity wheels, 
were fed at regularly scheduled feeding times which 
were either diurnal, ie. every 24 hr. or a-diurnal, 
ie, every 19 or 29 hr. Even though the a-diurnal 
Ss had been born, reared, and tested under 19- or 
29-hr schedules to provide further support for the 
anticipation of feeding, they failed to show such an 
effect. The fact that the diurnal Ss showed both 
increased running and increased bar pressing in the 
hours just before feeding indicates that when such 
an anticipation occurs, it is governed by a 24-hr 
biological clock rather than being based upon depri- 
vation produced stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


14348. Campbell, James F. (U. Virginia) A 
Comparison of thresholds for the detection of 
subcortical electrical current and for self-stimu- 
lation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3696.— 
Abstract, 


14349, Capranica, Robert R. (Bell Telephone 
Lab, Murray Hill N. J.) The evoked vocal re- 
Sponse of the bullfrog: A study of communica- 
tion by sound. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst Technology Press, 1965. x, 110 p. $5.00. 


(Hollins Coll) Ef- 
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14350, Carlisle, U. Washington) Be- 
havioral n s : in the rat and 
մ siracts, 1965, 23(12, Pt. 


1), 7387—Abstract. 
14351. Eisman, - Wisconsin) Tech- 
ue for — function without 
the animal. Perce & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1093-1097.— The method pre- 
sented in this paper allows the long-term recording 
of HR in an unrestrained animal, housed in the 
actual experimental cage, with ւմ attached 
recording leads, Using this Kb possible 
to employ tus and programming 


equipment and to experiment with more than one 
animal at a time in a rescarch area which has not 
been characterized by such procedures. Techniques 
for the construction of rat-proof leads, a terminal to 
— a leads n a 7 — Ս. the 
surgical procedure for implantin terminal were 
described.—Jowrnal. abstract, s 

14352. Eskin, Arnold, & 

in taneous 


to rotation in the rat. USN SAM 
NASA jt. Res. Rep., 1965, No. 103, Proj, MR005.13- 
6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, 11 p.—56 un- 
restrained rats were individually exposed to a rotation 
speed between 0-18 RPM. Their activity was meas- 
ured using a fourpoint scale: no activity, 
and sniffing, moderate running, and rapid 


generated during constant 
A relationship was found between duration and mag- 
nitude of stimulation. These findings are encourag- 
711. ea E 
sensitivity to motion. (17 ref.) —USN SAM NASA. 

14353. Fallon, Daniel. (U. Virginia) Effects 
of cyclic deprivation upon consummatory behav- 
ior: The role of deprivation history. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
2), 5 a Gaz riod ai which 

ps of rats were given differing ic-depriva- 
Dee all ՏՏ received either 23-hr cyclic- 
food or 23-hr cyclic-water deprivation for 3 days. 
Under food deprivation, both kind and recency օք 
prior deprivation influenced ingestion, a history օք 
food deprivation led to greater eating, and food or 
water deprivation, if recent, led to greater drinking, 
Under water deprivation, only recent food or water 
deprivation led to greater eating and drinking. All 
Ss regulated their intake so as to maintain a fairly 
constant ratio of food to food-plus-water under any 
given maintenance schedule—Journal abstract. 

14354. Farris, Howard E. (Michigan State U.) 
Behavioral development, social organization and 
conditioning of courting behavior in the Japanese 
quail Coturnix japonica. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7389-7390.—Abstract. 

14355. Fuzeau-Braesch, S., & Boutin, O. (Fa- 
culté Sci. Orsay, France) Morphologie, com- 
portement et psychisme: Etude de la patte pos- 
térieure du Grillon. [Morphology, behavior and 
psychology: A study of the hindleg of the grass- 
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hopper.) Journal de a րարի Normale et Patho- 
studies elucidati: 


adapted, the postural changes of which it 
i — depend on whether 
under observation grew up in a 


the grasshopper 

oí 1 or in isolation. For those 
— up in isolation a week oí “groupliving” 
produces no significant change, but a week of isola- 
tion for those brought up in the group results in 
modification in the direction of the isolates —M. L. 
Simmel, 

14356. Grimsley, Douglas L. (Syracuse Ս.) 

Effect of water deprivation and injections of 

nic saline on the activity of rats. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7369.—Ab- 
Stract, 

14357 Hughes, R N. (Ս. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) Spontaneous alteration and response to 
stimulus change in the ferret. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 
149-150.—19 out of 20 ferrets were shown to exhibit 
sponstaneous alternation in a Y maze thus establish- 
ing the existence of the phenomenon in another spe- 
cies. In Exp. 2, 16 out of a further 20 ferrets were 
seen to enter Ist the arm of a Y maze changed to 
brightness opposite to its brightness when they had 
been sed to but barred from entering 1 black 
and 1 white arm for 5 min. on a previous trial. The 
results were interpreted as supporting Dember's 
exploration of novelty" explanation.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract. 

14358. Kiernan, C. C. (Ս. London, England) 
Effect of food deprivation and unconditioned 
operant pretests on bar pressing for light in the 
albino rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 268-271.—Effect of food 
deprivation on bar pressing for light onset was exam- 
ined as a function of inclusion of unconditioned 
operant pretest sessions. 2 groups of 6 albino rats 
were given 9 30-min sessions, during which depres- 
sion of 1 of 2 levers led to light onset; 2 groups of 
6 rats were given 3 30-min sessions under uncon- 
ditioned operant conditions, followed by 9 30-min 
onset sessions. In each case one group was 22-hr 
food deprived, the other satiated. Food-deprived Ss 
showed a higher rate of bar pressing on the onset 
lever than food satiated when run following uncon- 
ditioned operant pretests (p Հ.01), but not when 
run under onset conditions only.—Journal abstract. 

14359. Krovié, A. A new technique for record- 
ing rat's general activity. Acta Instituti Psycho- 
logici, 1964, No. 35-48, 81-83.—In order to record 
both very small movements as well as the locomotion 
of the laboratory rat, a simple harnessing device has 
been developed and tried out. It proved sensitive 
enough and convenient for an easy translation of 
movement into electrical contacts. Sample data of 
the general activity over 24 hr. are presented.— 
Journal summary. 

14360. Lockard, Robert B. (U. Washington) 
Some methodological factors in activity wheel 
research. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 
Pt. 2), 1133-1138.—Various recommendations for 
modification or maintenance of the widely used Wah- 
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mann LC-34 activity wheel are made. These recom- 
mendations are based upon considerations of consist- 
ency of performance, sanitation, convenience to E, 
minimizing between-wheel differences, and the elimi- 
nation of undesirable properties. Journal abstract, 


14361. McClelland, W. J. (U. Western Ontario) 
An electronic apparatus for recording movement 
in small animals. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(4), 215-218. 

14362. Reed, Charles F., Witt, Peter N., & 
Jones, Robert L. (State U. New York, Syracuse) 
The measuring function of the first | of 
Araneus diadematus Cl. Behaviour, 1965, 253) 
98-119.—Spider webs were analyzed with the 
of a computer before and after removal of a single 
Ist leg, or the 1st 2 ipsilateral legs. Significant 
decreases occurred in: number of radii, regularity 
of angles between radii, number of spiral turns, 
spiral area, and thread length. Neither recovery nor 
right-left differences were found. the Ist leg 
has a measuring as well as a locomotor function, that 
the 2nd leg can partly substitute for that measuring 
function." —N. M. Ginsburg. 


14363. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr. (Kansas State 
U.) A psychologist looks at air movement. Trans- 
actions of the American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
eration, & Air-Conditioning Engineers, 1965, 71(6), 
48-49.—An hypothesis is formulated which states 
that all winds of 10 mph or greater are unpleasant 
regardless of temperature, and that those of 5 mph 
and less have their own discrete curves of accepta- 
bility and affectivity under different temperature 
conditions. The hypothesis is based on research with 
monkeys in which an operant conditioning technique 
was used to measure the aversive properties of winds 
of different velocities at different temperatures. The 
results showed that when the temperatures were 50, 
60, and 70°F, winds of 10 and 20 mph were avoided 
approximately 95% of the time——Author abstract. 


14364. Rosenblum, Leonard A., Witkin, Her- 
man A., Kaufman, I. Charles, &  Brosgole, 
Leonard (State U. New York) Perceptual dis- 
embedding in monkeys: Note on method and 
preliminary findings. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20 (3, Pt. 1), 729-736.—A technique has been 
developed to study the ability of monkeys to disembed 
a visual item from the complex organized field of 
which it is a part. By means of a variation of 
single-cue concept-formation techniques 3 monkeys 
were trained to indicate the presence or absence of 
a particular simple figure on a stimulus card. Fol- 
lowing this, Ss were tested in a critical series of 
complex figures. In some of these (positives) the 
simple figure was present but “hidden” or embedded; 
in others (negatives), which were structurally iden- 
tical with the positives except for a change in a small 
element, the simple figure was absent. Preliminary 
results with 2 series of simple and complex figures 
indicate that some monkeys are very proficient at 
perceptual disembedding. This ability seems to be 
independent of learning and related capacities. Some 
of the possible uses of this technique in the study of 
problems of perceptual development in monkeys were 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


14365. Schrier, Allan M.; Harlow, Harry F., & 
Stollnitz, Fred. (Eds.) (Brown U.) Behavior of 
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nonhuman primates: Modern research trends: I. 
NYC: Academic Press, 1965, xv, 285 p. $9.00. 

14366. Schrier, Allan M., Harlow, Harry F. 
Stollnitz, Fred. (Eds. Brown UJ. Behevioc ot 
nonhuman primates: Modern research trends. II. 
NYC: Academic Press, 1965. xv, 285 p. $9.50. 

14367. Shinkman, Paul G., & Vernon, Leroy M. 
(U. Michigan) An apparatus for injecting pla- 
narians. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 2, 
Pt. 1), 726-728.—An effective, inexpensive proce- 
dure is described for injecting planarians with ap- 
proximately known quantities of a solution.—Journal 
abstract. 

14368. Tighe, Thomas J. (Dartmouth Coll) A 
handling device for small animals. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(4), 261- 
262--Ճ small box constructed to fit closely the 
inside dimensions of the animal's living space.— 
Y. A. Glebas. 

14369. Treichler, F. Robert, & Feeney, Dennis 
M. (Kent State U.) Running activity of wean- 
ling rats under food or water deprivation. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 906-908.—2 
groups of 10 weanling rats were placed in running 
wheels and terminally deprived of either food or 
water. No significant differences in the amounts 
of running between groups were observed. How- 
ever, the food-deprived animals showed significantly 
greater weight losses and survived for a shorter 
period. The contention that young animals charac- 
teristically show different activity patterns as a 
consequence of food or water deprivation was not 
supported.—Journal abstract. 

14370. Vance, William B. (Columbia U.) Some 
Observations on the role of salivary secretions in 
the regulation of food and fluid intake in the 
white rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 
1), 7398-7399. Abstract. 

14371. Wehmer, Francine. (Vanderbilt U.) Ef- 
fects of prior experience with objects on maternal 
behaviors in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 294-296.— 
Female rats were reared in cages containing movable, 
immovable, or no objects. 18 days after mating they 
were placed in testing cages and maternal behaviors 
were recorded. Ss reared with no objects exhibited 
a delay in onset of preparturient nest construction. 
No postparturient differences between groups were 
Observed, even in a replication in which no Ss built 
nests prior to parturition. Results are discussed in 
terms of importance of objects in physically defining 
à nesting area in which maternal behaviors can be 
localized, and effects of parturition on nesting corner 
differentiation.—Journal abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


14372. Carmichael, Leonard. (Nat. Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C.) Evaluation of certain 
modern techniques for the study of primate be- 
havior in the wild. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 111-112.—Describes, compares, and evalu- 
ates new techniques developed in Japan and in the 
Gombe Stream area of Tanzania, Africa to observe 
wild monkeys. The use of controlled feeding as a 
means of facilitating observation is especially impor- 
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tant. The outstanding discoveries made in both 
situations on the years of patient and intimate 
study by resident scientists. Author abstract, 


a movement serves to care for the body surface, and 
secondary situations where it may serve as a social 
signal, “Almost all comfort movements are of uni- 
versal occurrence having basically the same form, 
contexts, and probably functions in the family Ana- 
tidae. N. M. Ginsburg. 
ulatum: Move- 
eeding ponds. Science, 1965, 
149(Whole No. 3683), 558-559,—Migrating Amby- 
stoma macultum tend to utilize the same track on 
entering and leaving breeding ponds. The move- 
ments are usually accomplished at night in rain, fog, 
or cloudy weather when visible celestial cues may not 
be available, The sensory basis for the orienting 
ability is unknown.—Jowrnal abstract, 


EARLY EXPERIENCE (INCLUDING IMPRINTING) 


14375. Ader, Robert. (U. Rochester Sch, Med.) 
Effects of early experience and differential hous- 
ing on behavior and susceptibility to gastric ero- 
sions in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 233-238.—Rats were 
subjected to daily handling or electric shock stimu- 
lation or were unmanipulated throughout the pre- 
weaning period. Following weaning % of each 
group was housed individually and with other 
animals. At maturity Ss were tested for emotionality, 
avoidance learning, and susceptibility to immobili- 
zation produced gastric erosions. Significant Early 
Experience X Housing effects were commonly ob- 
served, the difference between the various early ex- 
perience groups being most pronounced among the 
individually housed populations; depending upon the 
dependent measurements involved and conditions of 
housing, the handled and shocked Ss differed from 
each other. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. D 


14376. Boyd, Hugh, & Fabricius, Eric. (Wild- 
fowl Trust, Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, England) 
Observations on the incidence of following of 
visual and auditory stimuli in naive mallard duck- 
lings (Anas platyrhynchos). Behaviour, 1965, 25 
(1-2), 1-15.—"The proportion of ducklings follow- 
ing moving models, not accompanied by calls, gradu- 
ally decreased from 58% at 10-20 hr. to 17% at 
240 hr. . . . avoidance rose steeply with increasing 
age, beginning with 46% at 10-20 hr. and reaching 
100% at 240 hr. . . . The proportion of ducklings 
ready to follow auditory stimuli showed a steep 
initial rise, culminating in a maximum of 85% 
reached at 40-50 hr., and followed by a final decrease. 
. . . Ignorance of the long persistence of the respon- 
siveness to unconditioned stimuli eliciting the follow- 
ing response may have been a source of error in 
some current work on imprinting."—N. M. Ginsburg. 
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1477. Edward R. & W. 
William. B Illinois Ն.) ML" 
havior in albina 


around their necks. These Ss’ ability to deliver and 
maintain the resultant litter did not differ from that 


Central Washing- 
ton State Coll.) Strength of the nse 
in the chick in relation to degree of con- 
tact. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
Ate , 1965, 60(2), 192-195.--90 chicks were ex- 
- to a rotating model under 3 different conditions: 
ng-contact, following-no contact and no follow- 
ing-no contact, Each of 15 Ss had its own 
without a el. Differences between 


nificant. Conclusions were: a) 
model is not a necessary condition for imprinting; 
D) contact with the model is not necessary to elicit 
following response or imprinting. Ք 
sults are in conflict with Hess’ "Law of Effort." 
Journal abstract, 


14379. H Donald E. Early handling 
in rats: The effects of body- pin եա 
on adult . Proceed- 

ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of t ican 
Association, 1965, 183-184.—To deter- 

the vioral effects of 


mine 
lowered temperature and stimulation in infancy, 
= 


maintained 


temperature stimulati 120 CP 
vibration); body e lowered. (29-30° C); 
and body plus stimulation (as 


body temperature was lowered was significantly less 
Results were dis- 


Eugene M. (Ս. Oklahoma) 
4 selection in domestic pi- 
geons. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4250.— 
Abstract. * 

14381. Leary, Robert W., & Littman, Richard A. 
(U. Oregon) oice exploration: Decreased 
responsivitiy to illumination from prior experi- 
ence. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(2), 297-298. Albino rats that 
received postweaning gentling and untreated control 
rats were tested in adulthood with a free-choice ex- 
ploration procedure. Both groups were split into 3 
subgroups each of which was tested with 1 of 3 ex- 
ploration alleys designed to represent increasing 
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degrees of novelty relative to the home cages. An 
interaction was found between prior experience and 
alley novelty; the control subgroup tested with the 
most novel alley exhibited slower entry times than all 
other gentled and control subgroups.—/owrnal ab. 
1fract, 

14382. Marr, John N., & Gardner, Louis E. Jr. 


(Xavier Ս.) Early olf experience and later 
social behavior in the rat: erence, sexual re- 
gu t WoW « Journal of Genetic 
sychology, 1965, 107(1), 167-174.—Mothers and 
young were rubbed daily with a cloth smelling of 
normal odor, cologne, or methyl salicylate. The 
cologne group later preferred cologne rats, were less 
sexually responsive to normals, and reared young that 
were more emotional than those of normals. Ss 
reared with mothers and littermates smelling of 
methyl salicylate, a toxic substance, appeared to be 
socially anosmic. These results suggest that specific 
social behavioral patterns are a function of early 
olfactory experience in the rat. Author abstract. 

14383. Nagy, Z. Michael. (Princeton U.) Effect 
of early environment upon later social preference 
in two species of mice. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 98-101— 
Starting at 21 days of age, 2 species of mice were 
reared in populations differing in size and species 
composition. At 51 days of age, social preference 
was tested by permitting S to approach a mouse of 
either his own or another species. Social preference 
was found to be readily modified by population com- 
position, but not by population size. Raised with only 
members of 1 species, mice preferred the familiar 
to an unfamiliar species, whether his own or not. 
With increasing numbers of animals of the other 
species present in the population, Ss' preference for 
his own species decreased.—Journal abstract. 

14384. Renner, E. Edward. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Temporal integration: The effect of early depriva- 
tion experience. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 37-38.—Ss were deprived of food as in- 
fants. It was demonstrated that the early deprivation 
experience changed the value of a food reward when 
the Ss as adults, were on a deprivaiton schedule, but 
not when on ad lib feeding. The value of the food 
reward was measured by providing the SCs with a 
choice between a combination of shock and food or 
the avoidance of both. Ss deprived as infants endured 
the shock to achieve the food reward but control Ss 
did not—Author abstract. 


14385. Sackett, Gene Ք. (Ս. Wisconsin) Ma- 
nipulatory behavior in monkeys reared under dif- 
ferent levels of early stimulus variation. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 984-988. 
—Preference for proprioceptive stimulation was tested 
in monkeys reared in (a) the jungle, (b) a wire 
cage, and (c) an enclosed metal cage. The Ist group 
had the greatest level of stimulus input early in life, 
the last group had the lowest level. The frequency 
and duration of contact during 12-ի, trials, with a 
chain, a movable T-bar, and a nonmovable bar were 
measured. Ss were at least 3 yr. old when tested. 
Animals raised in the jungle had the highest frequency 
and duration of contact with all 3 stimuli. However, 
as the proprioceptive complexity inherent in the 
stimulus decreased, manipulation decreased for jungle- 
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reared animals but — rg erre 
monkeys. It was conci early deprivation 
— — stimulation produces an animal 
who prefers manipulatory stimuli of low 

tive complexity later in life. This i was 
based on a stimulus complexity preference hypothesis 
that was used to explain the failure of many labora- 
tory-born monkeys to learn simple manipulatory re- 
sponses in instrumental learning situations Journal 
abstract. 


Rercexes & Insrincrive Benavion 


14386. Brett, J. R. bet 
salmon. Scientific American, 1965, 213(2), — 
A study of the homing salmon. Experiments in 
field and in the laboratory help to clarify how they 
swim 500 to 1000 miles upstream without rest and 
without food.—Journal abstract, 


14387. Fleshler, Morton. (Hobart & William 


Smith Coll.) Adequate acoustic stimulus for 
startle reaction in the cat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 200- 


207.—The absolute threshold for startle was obtained 
as a function of primary dimensions of pure tone: 
frequency, rise time, and duration. Individual rat's 
thresholds were measured using the up-down tech- 
nique. Response latency (16 msec.) exhibited little 
variability under all experimental conditions. Startle 
sensitivity increased with tone frequency; this func- 
tion seemed to reflect the sensitivity of the rat's ear. 
From the results of the rise time and duration ex- 
periments, it was concluded that the tone's peak in- 
tensity within the Ist 12 msec., irrespective of the 
shape of its intensity envelope is the critical dimension 
in startle evocation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

14388. Morgan, Robert F., Ratner, Stanley C., & 
Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan State 125 Response 
of earthworms to light as measured by the GSR. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 27-28.—4 groups 
of earthworms, Lumbricusterrestris, were p ° 
for recording with the GSR. Each group received 4 
widely spaced trials of photic stimulation. Stimula- 
tion intensities ranged from 480 f.c. (No. 2 photo- 
flood) to 0 £c. Results indicated gradual habituation 
of the GSR for all Ss. GSR changes to photic 
stimulation involved increases in resistance w 
magnitudes were a joint function of intensity of 
stimulation and the number of trials. Magnitude of 
GSR responses varied positively with intensity and 
negatively with number of trials. Control Ss were 
tested to calibrate and verify the GSR recordings.— 
Journal abstract. 

14389. Schiff, William. (City Coll, City U., New 
York) Perception of impending c on: A 
study of visually directed avoidant behavior. Psy- 
chological Monographs: General & Applied, 1965, 
79(11, Whole No. 604), 1-26—Theoretical issues 
and empirical evidence concerned with the perception 
and avoidance of impending collision were discussed. 
A theoretical framework was developed, based on 
J. J. Gibson’s (1950, 1958, 1959) concepts of ecolog- 
ical optics and stimulus information. A series of 
experiments was performed with invertebrate and 
Vertebrate Ss; several stimulus variables were ma- 
nipulated, and several hypotheses derived from the 
theoretical framework were tested. It was found 
that most animals respond avoidantly and directionally 
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14393. Bolles, Robert C., & Rapp, Harvey M. 
— Coll.) Readiness to eat and drink: Ef- 
ect of stimulus conditions. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 93-97.-- 
Readiness to eat or drink, 1.6., reciprocal of latency 
to eat or drink when food or water becomes available, 
was investigated as a function of stimulus conditions 
prevailing at time of testing. Exp. 1 revealed readi- 
ness to eat to be almost independent of complexity of 
situation. In Exp. 2 readiness increased with prior 
familiarization with test apparatus, at least for Ss 
under high hunger, 3 other experiments indicated 
that both readiness to eat and readiness to drink vary 
significantly but only slightly and somewhat incon- 
sistently with illumination and noise level. Thus, 
readiness is found to be much less dependent upon 
stimulus conditions than upon deprivation conditions, 
—Journal abstract. 


14394. Draper, William A., & Menzel, Emil W., 
Jr. (Emory U.) Food selection by rhesus mon- 
keys: Size constancy. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1229-1234.—4 adult rhesus mon- 
keys were trained to take 1 disc of banana at a time 
from a tray containing 25 different discs which varied 
systematically in size (height and diameter) and 
distance from S. The order in which the pieces were 
taken indicated the rank order of preference for size 
and distance, Initially nearer food was taken first 
regardless of size, but over time, selection was de- 
termined increasingly by size until all Ss demon- 
strated considerable but not perfect size constancy.— 
Journal abstract. 


14385. Elder, S. Thomas; Montgomery, Noel P., 
& Rye, Merrill M. (Louisiana State U., New Or- 
leans) Effects of food deprivation and metham- 
phetamine on fixed-ratio schedules of interacranial 
self-stimulation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 2), 1225-1233.—6 rats were implanted with elec- 
trodes in the posterior medial forebrain area and 
trained to bar press for crf ICSS and then shifted to 
FR schedule of reinforcement. It was observed that 
Ss had to be "primed" on crf at the beginning of each 
session; FRs greater than 20 to 30 were not typical, 
but depriving S of food for 48 hr. increased the 
size of the terminal ratio; with injection of .3 mgm. 
methamphetamine, S would hold FR-110; and the 
contributing influence of long exposure to FR, food 
starvation, and methamphetamine are consistently 
reversible. It was concluded that the properties of 
FR ICSS controlled responding are in many respects 
unlike the behavioral characteristics of the same re- 
sponse class modified and sustained by FR application 
of more conventional rewards.—Journal abstract. 


14396. Frankova, S. Exploratory activity of rats 
subjected to different types of stimuli. p* ba 
venská Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 58-69.—In a sound- 
proof chamber rats were put into a plexiglass cage 
and their activities were observed for 16 min. Stand- 
ing up reactions (as a sign of exploratory activity) 
was recorded. Illumination was changed (light, dark- 
ness and change from light to darkness) and this 
brought about increased exploratory change (espe- 
cially when condition was changed during the ob- 
servation). Sound of metronome was used as in- 
hibitor. There was an optimal period of activity 
when interferences were most effective. A negative 
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correlation of + 0.79 between the stimulation and 
inhibition was found.—H. Bruml. 

14397. Gibby, Robert G., Jr., Gibby, Robert Օ., 
Kish, George B.; & Theologus, George C. (VA 
Hosp. Richmond, Va.) Effect of strychnine sulfate 
on locomotor activity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1049-1053.— The effect of strych- 
nine sulfate upon spontaneous locomotor activity in 
an open field was determined for 20 naive male 
Wistar rats. The experimental Ss were injected ip 
with 1.0 cc/kg of a 0.1% solution of strychnine sulfate 
in normal saline and the control Ss received a similar 
injection of 1.0 cc/kg of normal saline. All Ss were 
given 2 trials 7 days apart in the open field, with the 
injections preceding the second trial. The behavioral 
change from Trial 1 to Trial 2 for the control group 
was compared with that for the experimental group. 
Strychnine sulfate significantly reduced spontaneous 
locomotor activity in rats. A significant correlation 
was found between scores on the 1st and 2nd trials of 
the experimental Ss. It was suggested that the con- 
cept of “orienting-exploratory behavior" could ac- 
count for reduced locomotor activity.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

14398. Grusec, Theodore, & Bower, Gordon. 
(Stanford U.) Response effort and the frustration 
hypothesis. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 128-130.—Partial re- 
ward and response effortfulness during acquisition 
have in common the effect of prolonging extinction. 
Dissonance theory has been used to explain this effect 
as well as the same effect of delayed reward. The 
present experiment was an attempt to see whether 
Amsel’s frustration hypothesis, which handles the 
partial reward effect, could also account for response 
effort. Rats were run in a double runway, the 
standard test situation for the frustration effect (FE). 
While effort was effectively manipulated and reliable 
FEs were obtained, high response effort did not en- 
hance an FE produced by nonreward. Thus, it does 
not appear that frustration theory can account for the 
effect of effort on resistance to extinction.—Journal 
abstract, 


14399. Hogan, Jerry A. (Ս. Toronto, Canada) 
experimental study of conflict and fear: An 
analysis of behavior of young chicks toward a 
mealworm: I. The behavior of chicks which do 
not eat the mealworm. Behaviour, 1965, 25(1-2), 
45-97.—Burmese Red Junglefowl from 3-10 days 
old were observed individually before, during, and 
after 4-min. exposures to a mealworm. Activities 
were indicated on a 20-pen recorder. 3 environments 
were used differing in familiarity, and 3 deprivation 
levels. "Moving, pecking, and preening occurred 
less frequently with increasingly unfamiliar environ- 
ments; sleeping and sitting occurred less frequently 
with moderate unfamiliarity, but showed a sharp 
increase in very unfamiliar surroundings." Depriva- 
tion and environment interacted in their influence on 
time spent fixating the mealworm. “Fixating and 
fear appear to reflect a single mechanism. . . . The 
conflict between fixating-fear and maintenance ac- 
tivities is considered of primary importance."—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 
14400. Levine, Seymour. (Stanford U.) Water 
consumption: Emotionally produced facilitation 
or suppression? Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 
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105-106.—4 groups of rats were tested for water 
consumption tollowing exposure to novel or noxious 
stimuli. Facilitation of drinking was obtained if 
the Ss were given 4 novel or shock experiences prior 
to drinking whereas suppression was obtained if only 
one novel or noxious experience preceeded the drink- 
ing test.—Journal abstract, 


14401. Nusbaum, Kathryn M. (Ս. Colorado) 
Differential novelty, complexity and affective 
stimulation as variables in exploratory behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7395.— 
Abstract. 

14402. Sachs, Benjamin D.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) Sexual behavior of male rats after one 
to nine days without food. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 144-146.— 
16 male rats were tested for mating behavior after 
1-9 days of starvation. All males copulated after 3 
days food deprivation, the only statistically signifi- 
cant changes being an increase in the delay pre- 
ceding the initial intromission and in the frequency 
of mounts without intromission. After longer peri- 
ods of starvation some males failed to achieve intro- 
mission of ejaculation, but even when deprived 8-9 
days, 11 of 16 males ejaculated without marked 
changes in most measures of their sexual behavior.— 
Journal abstract. 


14403. Segal, Evalyn F., & Deadwyler, Sam A. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Determinants of poly- 
dipsia: VI. Taste of the drinking solution on 
DRL. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 101-102.-- 
3 rats on DRL 30 for food developed polydipsia. 
One drank about the same amount of tap water, 
saccharine and quinine solutions, but more of saline. 
One drank about the same amount of water and 
quinine, but more of saccharine and saline. One 
drank more saccharine and saline, and less quinine, 
than water. Drinking in the first 2 Ss appears to 
have been controlled by factors additional to taste and 
thirst, but these appear adequate to explain the third 
ՏՏ drinking.—Journal abstract. 


14404. Simonov, P. V. (USSR Acad. Sci., Mos- 
cow) O roli emotsii v prisposobitel’nom povedenii 
zhivykh sistem. [The role of emotions in the adap- 
tive behavior of living systems.] Voprosy Psikholo- 
git, 1965, No. 4, 75-84.—Currently available behav- 
ioral and physiological data are discussed in support 
of the view that emotion represents a compensatory 
mechanism which supplements the deficit in informa- 
tion that is necessary to reach a goal (satisfy a need). 
As a first approximation, E= D(H — 1), where E 
is emotion, D drive, H the amount of information 
necessary for the satisfaction of the drive, and 1 
information actually available. Some implications of 
this formula are: (a) lack of drive is associated with 
lack of emotion, emotion disappears when drive is 
Satisfied; (b) regardless of strength of drive, there 
is little or no emotion in a fully informed system; 
(c) within certain limits, the less the information 
available, the stronger the emotion; and (d) if 

H, emotion becomes positive.—L. Zusne. 

14405. Weinstock, Roy; White, Richard T., & 
Bolles, Robert C. (Hollins Coll.) Incentive value 
of saccharin as a function of concentration and 
deprivation conditions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(3), 103-104.—Rats, either hungry, thirsty or sati- 
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ated, pressed a bar for 1 hr. on a FR10 schedule for 
0.0, 0.08, 0.31, 1.23 and 5.039% saccharine solutions. 
Performance vs. concentration functions were of 
similar shape for hungry, thirsty and satiated Ss, 
although the thirsty Ss performed at a higher level 
than the others.—Journal abstract. 


Sensory Processes 
14406. Corbit, John D. (Ս. Pennsylvania Sch. 


Med) H hagic հ ctivity to adultera- 
tion of drinking water with quinine HCL. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 


60(1), 123-124.—A fter a pretest base line of water 
intake was established, normal and obese hyper- 
hagic rats were presented a bitter solution of 
025% quinine nd as their only source of —— 
for 5 days. Hyperphagics drank almost ոօ quini 
water during the 5-day test period. Normal Ss 
showed an initial, but relatively small, depression of 
intake on the Ist test day, but recovered to drink 
amounts approximating their pretest level on the 2nd 
test day and maintained their intake at this high ` 
level for the remaining days of the test. Thus, the 
exaggerated response to taste stimuli shown by hyper- 
phagics is not restricted to the feeding situation; 
their response is at least as exaggerated in the drink- 
ing situation—Journal abstract. 


14407. Crowley, David E. Audito 
in the alligator lizard. Journal of 
search, 1964, 4(2), 135-143.—Cochlear potentials 
were determined for the alligator lizard. Responses 
(0.1 microvolts) were obtained for pure tone stimuli 
from 100 to 10,000 cps. Intensity functions were 
found to lack linearity at low intensities. The maxi- 
mum cochlear output was about 0.3 to 0.4 microvolts. 
The effect of columellar clipping is shown.—J. A. 
Vernon. 

14408. Finck, Alfred, & Berlin, Charles 1. Com- 
parison between single unit responses in the 
auditory nerve and GSR determined thresholds 
in mice. Journal of Auditory Research, 1965, 5(1), 
1-9.—Responses in single neural elements of the 
mouse at a peripheral level showed close agreement 
with an audiometric function determined by GSR. 
The frequency range covered was 1000 to 40,000 
cps.—J. A. Vernon. 

14409. Flynn, William E., & Elliott, D. N. 
(Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) Role of the 
pinna in hearing. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1965, 38(1), 104-105.—Behaviorally de- 
termined auditory thresholds of normal monaural cats 
were compared to those of pinnaless cats. The re- 
moval of the pinna resulted in a significant loss of 
hearing, particularly at the high frequencies. This 
loss is considered in terms of the pinna's function as 
a funneling device and of possible changes in the 
resonance characteristics of the auditory canal.— 
Journal abstract. 

14410. Gunter, Ralph; Feigenson, Leatrice, & 
Blakeslee, Pat. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) 
Color vision in the cebus monkey. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
(1), 107-113.—Color confusion tests employing Mun- 
sell paper stimuli were given to 5 cebus monkeys, 
including 1 female. Ss were trained to discriminate 
on the basis of hue. Since Cebus’ spectral sensi- 
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pairs were varied combination of 
wavelengths provided mo evidence of di 

b the “Anomalous trichomats 

are istermodiste in ability to make chromatic 

. — Ñ. and m— ob. 
servers deuteranopic, tritanopic 
types respectively [Jodd, 1951, p. 827]," results 
the | that individual Cebus may 


well as the variety. (10 ref.) Jour- 
= protanomalous variety. ( ) 


14411. Hendricks, Jean. (Florida State Ս.) 
as a technique for the 

determination of flicker thresholds in the pigeon. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), $401.—Abstract, 
7 14412. Hoffman, Howard S., & Searle, John L. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) variables in the 
modification of startle reaction in the rat. Journal 
omparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
—Special equipment was used to assess 

movements which characterize. mammalian 

reactions to sudden acoustic inputs. Presence 

` background stimulation (random noise either at 
50, 70, or 90 db. re .0002 dynes/cm?*) facilitate startle 


to an intense tone 


approximately 100 msec, Results 
indicate that startle is sensitive to sounds with inten- 


3 respo 

tions and pattern cues, the fish nded on 
the basis of pattern while using the trained eye but 
on the basis of color while usi the untrained eye. 
EE d — information was 
therefore more —Jour- 
— , ve t of pattern. Jour 


14414. Lorenzo, A. V., Fernandez, C, & R 
L. J. Physio! induced alteration of ae 
fate penetration Archives of Neurology, 
1965, 12(2), 128-132—The effect of photic and 


auditory stimulation on S-35 sulfate penetration into 
cat brain was Studied. ,Radioassay of 16 distinct 
brain, indicated a definite and sig- 
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14415. Makous, Walter L. (Brown U.) Direc- 
tional in a compound eye. Duseristion 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4832.—Abstract, 

14416. L. C, Barnes, H. W. & 
Verdura, J. Auditory frequency discrimination 
in ablated monkeys. Journal of Audis 
Research, 1965, 5(1), 85-93.—Frequency — 
nation was determined for rbesus monkeys prior to 
ablation of the auditory cortex. The — ailed to 
support previous findings that the discrimination 
function recovered to pre-ablation levels. The degree 
of recovery was found to depend upon: the nature 
of the discrimination task, the precise location and 
amount of ablation, and possible interactions of 
auditory and learning functions.—/. A. Vernon. 


14417. Palka, John. (U. California, Los Anm- 
que) Diffraction and visual acuity of insects, 

cience, 1965, 149(Whole No. 3683), S51-553.— 
Burtt and Catton suggested that insects can resolve 
striped patterns finer than the theoretical limit set by 
the small diameter (30 microns) of the ommatidial 
lenslets, Events at the edges of the window behind 
which the patterns are moved explain these experi- 
ments without transgressing diffraction limitations, 
This interpretation leads to successful quantitative 
predictions of the effects of changing the boundary 
conditions.—Jowrnal abstract. 


14418. Roydes, Rona L. (U. Pittsburgh) A 
study of stimulus complexity and alternation be- 
havior in the auditory mode with the white rat. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 35-36.— 
Rats satiated for water and under moderate hunger 
motivation were given spontaneous alternation trials 
in a T maze in which auditory stimuli were presented. 
Both simple, homogeneous stimuli and a complex 
stimulus, consisting of alternating segments of high 
and low tones, were investigated. The data from 
percentage alternation scores show that Ss who were 
exposed solely to simple stimuli alternated, but those 
who could investigate the complex stimulus repeated 
the response to the respective side. The results bear 
out theories of satiation and response for changes 
which are well established for visual mode studies, 
but not for audition, prior to this experiment.— 
Author abstract. 


14419. Tigges, Johannes.  (Max-Planck-Inst. 
Hirnforschung, Frankfurt-Niederrad, Germany) On 
color vision in gibbon and orang-utan. Folia Pri- 
matologica, 1963, 1(3-4), 188-198.—3 gibbons (Hy- 
lobates lar; 4-choice and 2-choice experiments, re- 
spectively) and 1 orang-utan (Pongo pygmaeus; 
2-choice experiments) were required to discriminate 
between colored and grey papers. They significantly 
chose Ostwald pigmented papers red (pa 7), yellow 
(pa 1), green (pa 19), and blue (pa 13) over Bau- 
mann grey papers, thus indicating that gibbons and 
morum are capable of color vision—Author 

stract. 


14420. Webster, W. R., & Dunlop, C. W. Un- 
anesthetized cats, auditory evoked potentials and 
test cage acoustics: A methodological study. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1965, 5(1), 11-25.— 
Stimuli were either clicks or short bursts of 1000 cps 
tones. Animals located at various places within the 
test cage revealed that the major variation in worked 
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potentials resulted from vertical rather than horizon. 
tal displacements. Responses recorded sear the round 


results from anesthetized cats.—J. A. Vernon, 

14421. Wegener, Jonathan G. dis- 
crimination behavior of normal — 
ef Auditory Research, 1964, 4(2), (6.--Քո-- 
quency-intensity discriminations in the show 


marked variability. A 38 item reference and 
discussion of the literature is included—J. A. Ver- 
non, 

14422, Wilpizeski, Chester, & Le Minh Tri. 
Studies in auditory adaptation: I. Amplitude de- 
cline in continuo: Potentials 
before and after to the cranial 
nerve of the cat. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1964, 4(1), 47-54.—Attempts were made to produce 
auditory adaptation by damage to the 8 nerve as is 
suspected to be the case in some humans. am- 
plitude of evoked potentials was signi lower 
after injury but the adaptation rate was 
J. A. Vernon, 


LEARNING 


14423. Baron, Alan. (U. Wisconsin) Delayed 
punishment of a runway response. Journal 4 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
(1), 131-134.—Water-reinforced runway behavior 
of rats was punished with electric shock at intervals 
ranging from 0-30 sec. after goal-box entry. Effec- 
tiveness of punishment decreased as a monotonic 
function of delay interval, but all punished Ss ned 
considerable disruption in runway performance. 

sults suggested — similarities between rewards 
and punishments in their dependence upon 

factors for their effectiveness. Suppression of be- 
havior by delayed punishment was accounted for in 
terms of the development of conditioned punishing 
properties by goal-box cues which served to punish 


behavior immediately following goal-box entry. Ob- 
servations of աաա Տ. following removal օք - 
ment contingency indicated orderly of 
punishment effects—Journal abstract. 

14424. Bindra, Dalbir; Nyman, Kenneth, & 
Wise, Jack. (McGill U., Canada) Barbiturate- 
induced dissociation of acquisition and extinc- 
fo Role of 1 e 
ournal of Comparative ysiolo d 
1965, 60(2), 223-228.—The lack of transfer of 2 


learning effects, acquisition and extinction, between 
phenobarbital-induced state and normal, nondrug, 
state were studied in an are eee 
in Exp. 1 and in an ses ee E 
sponse in Exp. 2. 6 groups of 
in each exped Acquisition effects transferred 
in the immobility response but not in the escape re- 
sponse; extinction effects transferred in the escape 
response but not in the immobility Since 
both the extinction of immobility and the acquisition 
9f escape require movement, these instances of dis- 
Sociation may be said to involve an impairment of 

Շ processes concerned with the initiation of move- 
ment. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

14425. Bitterman, M. Ք. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Phyletic differences in learning. American Psy- 
chologist, 1965, 20(6), 396-410.—It was hypothesized 
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are NM of being perceived as belonging together. 
Aut 

14428. Brown, W. Lynn; McDowell, A. A., & 
Gaylord, H. A. (U. Texas) Two-trial learning- 
set formations by baboons and by stump- tailed 
macaques. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 288-289.—Both West Afri- 
can Baboons (Papio papio) and Stump-tailed Ma- 
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caques (Macaca [Lyssodes] speciosa) were trained 
on 2-trial learning-set formations. Results showed 
for each species, as has previously been shown for 
the rhesus monkey, faster acquisition of 2-trial re- 
sponse perseveration learning sets to nonrewarded 
cues than of 2-trial response perseveration learning 
sets to rewarded cues.—Journal abstract. 


14429. Clifford, Thomas, & Birch, David. (Ken- 
yon Goll.) Contingent delay versus noncontingent 
delay during acquisition and extinction. Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 39-40.—3 groups 
of rats were first trained with food and then extin- 
guished in a runway. Running terminated either in 
no delay, bar pressing at FR 16, or a delay equal 
to the time required for bar pressing. Terminal 
acquisition running speeds were ordered, from fast- 
est to slowest, as the ordering of groups above. 
Extinction proceeded at about the same rate from 
each of the 3 terminal acquisition levels.—4uthor ab- 
stract. 


14430. Cole, James L. (Harvard U.) Force 
gradients in stimulus generalization. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(4), 
231-241.—Pigeons were trained to peck with differ- 
ing force requirements on a key specially designed 
to measure and control force of pecking without 
changes in the mechanical threshold. Following 
training on a key illuminated by a single wavelength, 
a generalization test was given. Force and rate 
gradients were obtained. Force gradients were 
shown to have a form similar to rate gradients. The 
slope of the force gradients was a direct function of 
the force of responding at the conclusion of training. 
Rate gradients were independent of the force of 
responding.—Journal abstract. 


14431. Cole, James Ն. (Duke U.) The rela- 
tionship between force gradients and rate gra- 
dients in stimulus generalization. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4824.—Abstract. 

14432. Crawford, F. T., & Henton, Wendon W. 
(Florida State U.) Position response and response 
shift in the tarantula with differential visual 
stimuli. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
135-136.—The ability of the tarantula to acquire a 
position response and subsequent response shifts in a 
T maze was investigated. 3 groups of 8 tarantulas, 
Aphonopelma (Eurypelma) californica, were studied 
under conditions of either a high or low level of 
uniform illumination; high and low levels of differ- 
ential illumination; or vertically and horizontally 
polarized planes of illumination. All 3 groups 
acquired the position response and response shifts. 
The performance of the polarization groups was 
significantly greater than the others. The discrimi- 
nation of polarized light was intraocular in nature. 
—Author abstract. 


14433. Davis, Kent B., McIver, Anstiss ԷԼ, & 
Nielson, Harold C. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) 
The effect of cold stress and habenular lesions 
on avoidance-learning, open-field, and exploratory 
behavior. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American. Psychological Association, 
1965, 21-22.—Adult rats were chronically stressed 
by 70 hr. exposure to an environmental temperature 
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of 2.5 to 3.0% C., acutely cold stressed by 2 90-sec 
ice-water baths that reduced body temperature 5° Ը., 
or not cold stressed. Acute cold-stressed animals 
were faster avoidance learners and had higher blood- 
glucose levels than the other 2 groups. In Exp. II, 
habenular lesions impaired, and acute cold stress 
facilitated, avoidance learning. Both habenular le- 
sions and acute cold stress increased ambulation, 
while neither effected defecation in the open field, 
Habenular lesions increased, and acute cold stress 
decreased, exploratory behavior.—Jowrnal abstract. 

14434. Davis, Roger E. Bright, Patricia J., & 
Agranoff, Bernard W. (Ս. Michigan) Effect of 
ECS and puromycin on memory in fish. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
60(2), 162-166.—570 goldfish, trained in shuttle 
boxes to swin from a light to a dark compartment 
to avoid electrical shock, were given 20 learning 
trials on 1 day and 10 retention trials 3 days later. 
ECS within 90 min. or intracranial injection of 
puromycin within 30 min. after Trial 20 caused 
significant deficits in retention. Subconvulsive elec- 
tric shock had no significant effect. Cooling Ss for 
2 hr. following Trial 20 prolonged the interval dur- 
ing which ECS could cause a retention deficit, (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

14435. Hill, Winfred F., Erlebacher, Albert, & 
Spear, Norman E. (Northwestern U.) Reminis- 
cence and forgetting in a runway. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(2), 201-209. — 
3 experiments attempted to explain the finding that 
runway speeds of rats declined within a day but in- 
creased from the last trial of 1 day to the Ist trial 
of the next. This reminiscence effect was found con- 
sistently with massed rewarded trials but not with 
spaced or with nonrewarded trials. Nonreward on 
a series of trials resulted in forgetting between days 
on a subsequent rewarded series, but reward magni- 
tude on an initial series did not affect reminiscence 
on a subsequent series. Housing Ss in activity wheels 
had no effect on reminiscence.—Journal abstract. 

14436. Long, J. B., McNamara, J. ԷԼ, & Gard- 
ner, J. O. (VA Cent, Wadsworth, Kan.) Resist- 
ance to extinction after variable training as a 
function of multiple associations. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 
252-255.—96 rats were given 8 acquisition trials in 
each of 3 different alleys and extinguished under 
conditions of constant, variable, or block assignments 
of successive trials to the 3 alleys. Resistance to 
extinction was greatest under variable and least 
under constant extinction condition. The block ex- 
tinction group, with 4 consecutive trials in each alley, 
Showed significant decreases in time scores when 
shifted to new alleys. These results were obtained 
when unique responses were associated with each 
alley and when presumably the responses to each alley 
were identical. Journal abstract. 

14437. Mello, Nancy K. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Interocular transfer in pigeon: A comparison of 
colored left-right and up-down mirror-image pat- 
terns. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
137-138.—Pigeons were trained monocularly to dis- 
criminate both colored and achromatic mirror-image 
patterns. When the same stimuli were presented to 
the untrained eye during interocular transfer tests, 
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each pigeon responded maximally to S —, the mirror 
image of the stimulus associated with reinforcement 
(S +) during training. This unexpected interocular 
reversal of mirror-image patterns has not been re- 
ported for any other species. However, mirror- 
image reversals were confined to left-right patterns, 
and an achromatic up-down mirror-image discrimi- 
nation was transferred veridically, The implications 
of these data for the problem of interocular equiva- 
lence of direction in pigeon are discussed—Author 
abstract. 

14438. Murphey, Robert M. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Sequential alternation behavior in the fruit fly, 
Drosophila melanogaster. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 196-199,— 
To obtain an estimate of the population distribution 
of alternation behavior (tendency to make the re- 
sponse opposite that just made) in the fruit fly, 
Drosophila melanogaster. Flies were tested in a 
maze which consisted of series of sequential choice 
points. Reliable asymmetry in distributions of alter- 
nation behavior was demonstrated over rather differ- 
ent apparatus conditions, suggesting the presence of 
organismic bias in the direction of stereotypy. 
binomial function was fitted to the data to provide 
a standard against which the results of future genetic 
manipulations may be compared.—Journal abstract. 

14439. Newman, Frederick L., & Baron, Martin 
R. (Kent State U.) Stimulus generalization 
along the dimension of angularity: A comparison 
of training procedures. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 59-63.— 
Comparison of slopes of generalization gradients of 
pigeons along the dimension of angularity was made 
following nondifferential training of a white vertical 
line on a green surround, and following differential 
training to (a) presence vs. absence of the vertical 
օո a green surround, (b) presence vs. absence of 
the vertical coupled with green vs. red color of sur- 
round, and (c) green vs. red surround with the white 
vertical line present during reinforced and nonrein- 
forced periods. A reliable (and steep) gradient was 
obtained only after differential training to the 
presence-absence of the vertical line on a green 
surround.—Journal abstract. , 

14440. Riley, D. A. Stimulus generalization 
and transposition. Gawein, 1965, 13(5), 301-311. 
—According to Kohler, transposition effect was ex- 
plainable in terms of the relationship of the stimuli 
rather than in terms of the absolute properties of 
the stimuli, Spence explains the effect in terms of 
the excitations and inhibitions of the absolute proper- 
ties of the stimuli. According to Spence's theory, 
When the organism reacts to successive pairs of 
Stimuli equidistant on a size-continuum, the organ- 
ism will at 1st transpose, then cease to transpose and 

nally prefer the smaller stimulus. | The 2nd impli- 

cation is that the level of transposition should be the 
same whether or not the animals see the 2 stimuli 
Simultaneously during training. The 3rd implication 
is that the results of single-stimulus tests should pre- 
dict the choices of paired-stimuli. Several studies 
Were described that support or tend to cast doubt 
on the validity of the implications of Spence's hy- 
pothesis.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

14441. Scholes, Norman W. (City of Hope Med. 
Cent., Duarte, Calif.) Detour learning and devel- 
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opment in the domestic chick. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 
114-116.—The domestic chick less than 2 weeks of 
age posthatch can learn to solve a problem situation 
requiring it to leave a clear view of a desired goal 
in order to achieve that goal. The learned behavior 
appears to be predominantly age dependent, and 
strikingly independent of the number of learning 
trials. The age at which learning occurs is coinci- 
dent with the age at which gamma-aminobutyric acid 
reaches maximal levels in the brain of this animal. 
—Journal abstract. 

14442. Stavely, Homer Eaton, Jr. (Princeton 
Ս.) duration and shock intensity in the 
learning of an escape response. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6787.—Abstract, 

14443. Strong, Paschal N., Jr. (Texas Techno- 
logical Coll.) rning and transfer of oddity as 
a function of apparatus and trials per problem. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 19-20.—14 naive 
Rhesus monkeys were trained on one of 3 apparatus 
(The Wisconsin General Test Apparatus, the Pri- 
mate Automatic Test Apparatus-Key, and the Pri- 
mate Automatic Test Apparatus-Lever). The prob- 
lem to be learned was a 6-trial or 1-trial, 2 position, 
oddity problem. 6-trial animals were switched to the 
1-trial problem upon reaching criterion. Upon at- 
taining the l-trial criterion, a test series of novel 
problems was presented to each animal. 12 of the 
14 animals were then transferred to a new apparatus 
and again learned the oddity problem. The following 
were concluded: (1) Animals appear to learn as 
well with 2 dimensional stimuli as with 3 dimensional. 
(2) Animals reach criterion on 1-trial problems as 
soon as 6-trial problems. (3) 6-trial animals require 
a significant number of additional trials to reach the 
l-trial criterion. (4) When an animal is transferred 
to a new apparatus and given the same oddity prob- 
lems, there is no evidence of any positive transfer. 
—Journal abstract. 

14444, Worell, Leonard; Schill, Thomas R., & 
Smith, Norman D. (Oklahoma State U.) Opera- 
tion of conflict in selective and reversal learning. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1313-1322. 
—Blocks of free and forced reinforced trials were 
combined to provide rats swimming in a Y-maze 
with 1 of 2 levels of conflict. Strong conflict was 
induced by requiring animals to make 4 left and 3 
right reinforced runs within each block; weak con- 
flict by 4 left and 1 right per block. In reversal, all 
animals were given successive blocks of 6 reinforced 
rights and 1 reinforced left. Findings were that 
strong conflict reliably retarded rate of learning 
during acquisition and further significantly delayed 
reversal responding. The analyses also centered on 
the differential role of drive and conflict on temporal 
and choice behavior measures. Finally, both methodo- 
logical and theoretical aspects of the results were 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

14445. Zeiler, Michael. (Wellesley Coll) Solu- 
tion of the intermediate size problem by pigeons. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1965, 8(4), 263-268.—Pigeons learned to respond to 
the middle-sized member (SP) of a set of 3 simul- 
taneously presented stimuli with responses to the 
SP reinforced on a VI 1 schedule. They were then 
tested for several days with other sets of 3 stimuli. 
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1 procedure presented reinforcements on a VI 1 
schedule during the test independent of the stimulus 
chosen when a reinforcement was programmed. The 
tests were also given under extinction conditions. 
With the testing carried out with extinction, prefer- 
ence consistently was for the test stimulus most 
similar in physical size to the SP. However, when 
the tests were with reinforcement, random respond- 
ing resulted. Another effect of testing with rein- 
forcement was an increase in incorrect responding 
with the training set. Such a test procedure was 
unsatisfactory for determining the effective aspect of 
the SP, The conclusion, based on the data of the 
extinction series, was that pigeons learned the inter- 
mediate size problem on the basis of the discrimina- 
tion of — stimulus properties. - Journal ab- 
#tract. 


Conditioning 


14446. Abordo, Enrique )., & Rumbaugh, Duane 
M. (San Diego State Coll.) Response-contingent 
learning-set training in the squirrel monkey. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 797-802.-- 
2 groups of squirrel monkeys, Saimiri sciureus, were 
trained in learning set (LS) to determine the effect 
of making the stimulus objects’ right-left position 
assignments contingent upon Ss’ responses. In the 
Ist group, objects were assigned according to a 
random sequence, but in the 2nd group the position 
of objects was contingent upon the nature of the 
preceding response. For this latter group, the right- 

position assignments changed on each trial that 
followed a correct and reinforced trial; on all other 
trials the assignments remained unchanged. In sub- 
sequent test problems in which position assignments 
for both groups were on a random basis, the group 
that had its initial training in the response-contingent 
LS condition was significantly superior (F = 16.7, 
p<.01). Results were interpreted in accord with 
the logic that the response-contingent method served 
to efficiently suppress the differential cue error factor. 
—Journal abstract. 
14447. Birch, David. (U. Michigan) Extended 
ing extinction effect under massed and spaced 
extinction trials. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(3), 315-322——The previously re- 
ported negative relationship between extent of acqui- 
sition and response speed during extinction on the 
straight runway when large numbers of training 
trials are used was investigated under markedly dif- 
ferent extinction intertrial intervals. 2 degrees of 
training, 60 or 190 trials, were factorially combined 
with 2 extinction intertrial intervals, 1 min. or 24 
hr., and extinction was evaluated over 3 5-trial blocks 
separated by at least 48 hr. Results for the post- 
recovery speed measure showed that 190 acquisition 
trials led to faster extinction than 60 trials for both 
extinction intertrial intervals. Also, under massed 
extinction decrements within a 5-trial block decrease 
during extinction following 60 acquisition trials but 
increase following 190 trials—Journal abstract. 

14448. Boice, Robert, & Denny, M. Ray. (Michi- 
gan State Ս.) The conditioned licking response 
in rats as a function of the CS-UCS interval. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 93-94.—Using a 
newly developed method of classical conditioning of 
the licking response in rats, the acquisition of test 
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trial and anticipatory CRs was compared 
over 5 CS'UCS intervals (0.5 sec, 1 sec, 2 see, 
4 sec, and 6 sec.). Results: (a) The optimal inter- 
val was 2 sec. with 4 sec. being nearly as good, 
(b) The 0,5, 1 and 6 sec. groups were not signifi- 
cantly different from one another. (c) Learning 
curves for CRs and test trials indicated the same 
trends with effects greater for the CRs.—/ournal 
abstract, 

14449, Colavita, Francis B. (Indiana U.) Dual 
function of the US in classical salivary condition- 
ing. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(2), 218-222.—3 groups of 5 dogs 
were 3 with esophageal fistulas and compared 
with 5 nonfistulated animals in acquisition of classical 
salivary CRs. It was possible to deliver the dilute 
acetic acid US to mouth, to stomach, or to both 
mouth and stomach, of fistulated animals. The inter- 
trial (spontaneous) parotid secretory rate did not 
differ among the 4 groups. A small but significant 
salivary UR was observed when acid was introduced 
directly into S’s stomach. It was necessary to stimu- 
late the mouth with acid before an unequivocal UR 
was seen, Although the size of the UR did not de- 
pend on the presence of stomach stimulation, reliable 
CRs were demonstrated only in those groups receiv- 
ing both mouth and stomach stimulation. Journal 
abstract. 


14450. Colavita, Francis Byrne. (Indiana U.) 
The influence of postingestional factors on classi- 
cal conditioning of the salivary response in d 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6776.—4b- 
stract. 


14451. Deane, G. E. (State U. New York, Bing- 
hamton) Cardiac conditioning in the albino rab- 
bit using 3 CS-UCS intervals. —Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(3), 119-120.— The cardiac response 
was conditioned in rabbits using a trace-conditionin, 
procedure with either 2, 4, or 6 sec. between C 
termination and UCS onset. The CR when corrected 
for the use of a non-neutral CS was a deceleration 
in rate. The latency of maximum  deceleration 
varied with the length of the CS-UCS interval.— 
Journal abstract. 


14452. Elder, S. Thomas, & Guerrero-Figueroa, 
Roberto. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) 
Classical conditioning of light evoked responses 
in cat. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
1323-1324.—A fter repeated paired presentations of 
sound and light while recording írom the visual 
cortex, sound was presented alone and a CR was 
observed.—Journal abstract. 


14453. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns Hopkins Sch. 
Med.) Autonomic conditioning. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 132- 
137.—Autonomic conditioning can be demonstrated 
with all bodily organs. Only centrally implemented 
responses can be conditioned. Autonomic condition- 
ing is diverse and may be more prevalent than motor 
conditioning. (see 39: 14231) (22 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


14454. Van Harreveld, A. (California Inst. 
Technology) Effect of cerebral asphyxiation on 
a well-established conditioned reflex. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
(2), 299-302.—In the rabbit a well-established con- 
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ditioned reflex was recovered 3-5 days after brain 
asphyxiations oí 8-min duration, end in many in- 
stances after 10 and even 12-min md In 
some animals asphyxiated for 10 and 12 min recovery 
was delayed or did not occur at all during approxi- 
mately 4 weeks of observation. In the latter cases 
the reflex could be reestablished by a short — i 
period. In some Ss mac for periods of 1 

min and longer a loss of Purkinje cells in the cere- 
bellum was found. None of these Ss could maintain 
the normal position. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

14455. Hattori, Kiyoshi. (Waseda U., Tokyo) 
Acquisition of conditioned temporal reflex: Stud- 
ies on conditioned uri reflex. Journal of Child 
Development, 1965, 1, 12-30.—The differences found 
between the urinary secretion conditioning and the 
salivary one point at the different functions of the 
brain cortex, the different effector and stimuli which 
easily become the CS. Observing the urinary con- 
ditioned reflex, the temporal factor itself can be 
considered CS as an independent stimulus.—Jowrnal 
abstract, 

14456. Hunter, John Joseph. (U. Illinois) Con- 
ditioned fear as a function of the inter-stimulus 
and probe-stimulus intervals. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6782.—Abstract. 


14457. Ison, James R., & Black, Harvey. (U. 
Rochester) The effects of deprivation level on 
differential-conditioning performance in rats. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 29-30.— 
60 rats received differential conditioning in a double 
runway at 3-hr, 19-hr, or 43-hr water deprivation, 
and after 7 or 35 days on a 48-hr maintenance sched- 
ule, Speed to the rewarded stimulus was positively 
related to deprivation, as was speed to the non- 
rewarded in early trials; thereafter high 7 
resulted in an abrupt decrement in speed to = 
tive, a greater differentiation. These latter data 
suggest that the aversive consequences of frustrative 
nonreward are directly related to deprivation. No 
effects resulted from length of maintenance schedule, 
indicating fast adjustment to water deprivation.— 
Author abstract. 

14458. Jackson, Donald E. (U. Alabama) Pun- 
ishment as a stimulus for conditioned “hope. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4267.—4bstract. 


14459. London, Ira T. (U. Connecticut) The 
role of stimulus and reward parameters in latent 
learning and extinction. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(8), 4831.—Abstract. 

14460. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U., Canada) 
Classical and instrumental conditioning with 
septal stimulation as reinforcement. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
(1), 1-8.—With lateral septal stimulation as uncon- 
ditioned stimulus in a classical conditioning experi- 
ment the unconditioned heart rate slowing reaction 
was conditioned to a tone in 20 rats. Considered 
in relation to the question of heart rate conditioning 
as primary, ie, not an artifact of respiratory or 
Skeletal-motor reactions to brain stimulation, the 
data demonstrate the possibility of conditioning a 
centrally elicited autonomic reaction, In Exp. 2 the 
Same Ss learned to bar press for the same electrical 
brain stimulation. Results are discussed in relation 
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to interactions between mechanisms of contiguity, 
and those of Thorndikian origin, such as the "go" 
or 


oposed by Miller. 7 
ref.) Journal abstract. " 4 EIN 
14461. McAdam, Dale; Knott, John R., & Chio- 
rini, John. (U. Iowa) ի in 
cat as a of the CS-US interval. 


respiratory amplitude. Conditioned leg-tlexion 
sponses were acquired at a slower rate 
movement and respiratory responses, These data 


. Bruce, & Leaf, 
Ae B ects of discriminative Pav- 

tioning upon 
acquired avoidance 
0j parative & Physiological 
60(2), 213-217.— were gi 
Pavlovian fear conditioning to 2 tones; 1 was con- 
sistently reinforced with shock, the other was never 
reinforced. Prior to or subsequent to Pavlovian con- 
ditioning, Ss received instrumental avoidance-train- 
ing to a visual signal. After Ss had reached an 
avoidance learning criterion and received Pavlovian 
conditioning, extinction test trials to all 3 stimuli 
were given. All Ss demonstrated immediate, dis- 
criminative transfer of control of the avoidance 
response. However, discriminativeness and persist- 
ence of transfer test responding were greatly influ- 
enced by whether Pavlovian conditioning had pre- 
ceded or followed instrumental avoidance training. 
Control groups delimited conditions for obtaining 
immediate, discriminative transfer of control of 
avoidance responding—Journal abstract. 


14464. Prokasy, William F., & Papsdorf, James 
D. (Pennsylvania State U.) Effects of increasing 


14463. Overmier, 
(Ս. Pennsylvania) 
ear 
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conditionability factor through cannibalism. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 117-118.—Using 


an instrumental avoidance train 


if they canibalize conditioned D. dorotocephala. The 
conditionability factor apparently is a result of con- 
ing of D. dorotocephala since D. tigrina that 
naive D. dorotocephala i 
ditionable—Journal abstract, 


Effects of water 
ournal 


C 
138-139.— The experimental group of pla- 
E G was tested օո 150 trials for 


and responses to light are noted. 
4467. Sewell, William R., & Kendall, Stephen 
k S en A note on jate nse time 
testing. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 95-96.—Following 
variable interval training a pigeon was reinforced 
for responding to S+ (1099 cps tone) but was not 
reinforced for responding during S— (no tone). 
When discrimination was stable test stimuli were 
introduced at preselected (formerly S—) periods. 
Interresponse time (IRT) distributions were ob- 
tained during presentation of stimuli. Minimal 
changes occurred in the IRT distributions for test 
stimuli relative to those for S+.—Journal abstract. 
14468. Smith, Marius, & Gormezano, 1. (Indi- 
ana U.) Effects of alternating classical condi- 
tioning and extinction sessions on the conditioned 
nictitating membrane response of the rabbit. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 91-92 —11 Ss re- 
ceived four acquisition sessions of classical condi- 
tioning training followed by 11 alternating sessions 
of conditioning and extinction. Although Ss demon- 
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strated a relatively high degree of stability of fe- 

over extinction sessions the form of the 
extinction function within sessions changed over 
sessions. The results were contrasted with analo- 
gous instrumental conditioning experiments.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


14469. Spigel, Irwin M. Ges e U.) — 


operan 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 133-134.— The current 
experiment sought to determine whether the fresh 
water turtle Chrysemys would demonstrate an incre- 
mental response tendency in a panel-press situation 
for a contingent 2-sec light. In a repeated measure- 
ments design, 8 showed a highly significant and con- 
sistent increase in response trend during test sessions 
in darkness over that in room illumination. A sig- 
nificant decrement in panel pressing within darkness 
sessions was also noted. The possibility that the 
light-contingent operant behavior facilitates habitua- 
tion to the test surround is discussed.—Journal 
abstract, 
14470. Szwejkowska, Genowefa. (Nencki Inst. 
Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Further 
es of the tion conditioned reflexes 
Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1965, 25 
(1), Ei. problem օք go-no go alternation 
in alimentary CRs under the condition օք variable 
intertrial intervals can be solved by dogs, SES 
it presents some difficulty for the animals. 
most frequent errors in positive trials occur when 
the intertrial interval is very short, i.e., when 
pene trial is separated from the negative trial 
yy 0.5 min. The most frequent errors in the nega- 
tive trials occur when the interval separating them 
from the positive trials is long, amounting to 2 min.” 
The ts are discussed in terms of the develop- 
ment of an inhibitory after-effect following each 
itive trial that is cancelled by a negative trial.— 
. M. Church. 
14471. Warstler, Harold E, & Ost, John W. 
Indiana U.) Classical salivary conditioning in 
Zë տունը eg es i yd yee er 
of Com ysiological Psychology, , 
60(2), 256-259.—100 classical salivary conditioning 
trials were administered to 3 groups of 5 mongrel 
dogs with 1 of 3 concentrations (.3%, 1.5%, 7.5%) 
of acetic acid solution as US for each group. Rate 
of parotid salivary gland secretion was m 
during the 10-sec CS-US interval, the 15-sec period 
before the interval, and 45-sec after the interval. 
UR strength increased approximately linearly with 
US intensity. The effects of acid concentration upon 
CR strength was apparent in the temporal distribu- 
tion of response in the CS-US interval where se- 
cretion rate, corrected for base-line rate, increased 
more rapidly for 1.5% Ss than for 7.5% Ss, and 
increased most slowly for .3% Ss.—Journal abstract. 
14472. Weisman, Ronald Gary. (Michigan State 
U.) A new method of classical conditioning in 
the rat: Com risons with an instrumental con- 
diti technique using the same response. 
erbei Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6787-6788.-- 


Discrimination 
14473. Barry, Herbert; Koepfer, Eileen, & 
Lutch, Joyce. (U. Pittsburgh) Learning to dis- 
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criminate between alcohol and nondrug 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 
Food reward was located in 1 arm of 
during 4 trials on days when Ss had been 
alcohol (1200 mg/kg in a 10% 
intraperitoneally) and in the other arm 
days. 4 albino rats learned to discriminate 
the alcohol and placebo — <0 
Տ, on the Ist trial of Days 2 5. 3 
showed persistent position preferences 
nificant discrimination—Awthor abstract. 
14474. Boneau, C. Alan; Holland, 
& Baker, William M. 
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Performance of 2 pigeons given tasks in discrimi- 
nating colors was examined on trials before and 
after they had — M —.— for 
pecking when exposed to li specific wa 
lengths. After a reward, the probability that 
birds would respond to light stimuli that 
rewarded was higher than before the 
given, but paradoxically the birds showed no general 
decline in their ability to differentiate between 
stimuli at wavelengths 1 millimicron apart.—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

14475. Butters, Nelson M. (Clark U.) Mecha- 
nisms underlying behavior in the rat: of 
developmental change on discrimination 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4822-4823.— 


Abstract. 


of the 73rd Annual Convention 
Psychological Association, 1965, 67. 


and S—'s (either red versus green, or vertical 
versus horizontal). — latter trials S = 
option of responding to the components presented 
transforming them to the compound stimuli W mak- 
ing an appropriate CPR. A 
rri conditions mastered Kee 
quickly, his performance on component 
indicating that the learning was based entirely 
the color component—Author abstract. 

14477. D'Amato, M. R. U.) 
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by the Gestalt principle of proximity. The effect has 
to by others more or as a curiosity, 
further research until now. 
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TE) procedures and 2 forms 
of prompting, ie., in which an established 
cue was available for solution of the 
problem. Positive (PP) included a cue 
pai Negative Prompting (NP), attached to 

r; , cue 
stimulus. data revealed signifi- 
better — — 
following amounts of either or 
TE. Journal abstract, 


14481. Stephen E. 3o 
Schiff, Bernard; Gurite, Donald, & Law- 
rence. (Northwestern U.) Discrimination learn- 


en a 106(2), 325-335.— The successful 
արո» d discriminations, 


1 Shizuko. (Seibigakuen Coll., 
Japan) Keiji benbetsu u ni okeru seifu 
ritsu no koka. ( ezumi): Hanenkei 

ni okeru kódó no shosö, VII. [The effect 


rats): Several aspects of behavior in semicircular 
maze, VII.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1964, 14 
(2), 93-101.—A total of 30 rats were used. During 
an 8-day learning period, 10 reinforcements and 20 
nonreinforcements were given to 1 group and 20 
reinforcements and 10 nonreinforcements were given 
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to another group daily, In the right response of the 
both gr Nr 


deprivation 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 
[227128 — Prediction of discrimination behavior from 
T ion gradients following varia - 
of reinforcement was extended in the 
stody to variations in levels of deprivation. 
Different of pi were trained to respond 
Կատարի of 550 տր under 3 conditions of 
loss, generalization gradients were obtained 
the ratios of responses to 540/550 and 540/530 
used to predict discrimination for different 
of Ss with 550 (+), 40 (—) and 540 (+), 
). Both ratio of response and number of trials 


analysis of response differences on the generalization 
— m n abstract. 


response 

2 1965, 70 (4), 360-364.—Rats 
consummatory activity (lapping from a drinkometer 
tube) were com with control Ss dur- 
ing spatial-di ination learning and 4 successive 
reversals. Shock was individually "tailored" for each 
shock S according to a behavioral criterion. Reversals 
for shock Ss were alternately to water with no shock 
— V ——— tion, There was no 
effect consummatory- ishment on 
original learning. Ss ien irme ZC beginning օք 
training showed a “fixation” effect in reversing from 

after an original-learn- 


s shocked onl 

been did not. Both early 
late shock Ss made more errors than the control 
Ss in reversing back to the reward-shock combination. 
—Journal abstract. 


լ 
: 


` 14486. Mackintosh, N. J. (Oxford U.) Selec- 
tive attention in animal discrimination learning. 
22 Bulletin, 1965, 64(2), 124-150.—2 
classes of experiment on the role of attention in dis- 
crimination learning are reviewed: (a) Investigations 
of the effect of attention on the amount learned about 
different cues have been interpreted as disproving 


tion problem is to attend to the relevant cue. Experi- 
ments on the acquired distinctiveness of cues, transfer 
along a continuum, and reversal learning provide evi- 
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dence for the importance of such classificatory karme 
ing. (155 ref.) — ournal — 


ford U land) and the extinc- 
tion of a tion in octopus. Jowrmal 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 
(2), 260-262. were trained to 


only or given 100 overtraining trials on a brightness 
discrimination. then learned a 2nd discrimina- 
tion with the original black and white stimuli present 
but irrelevant. Subsequent preference tests indicated 
that this 2nd discrimination only succeeded in extin- 
guishing the Ist discrimination if Ss had been over- 
trained at that stage. It is suggested that Ss trained 
only to criterion on Stage 1 stopped attending to 
brightness during Stage 2 learning, and thus pre- 
served differential habit strength to the black and 
white stimuli relatively intact.—Jowrnal abstract, 
14488. McDowell, A. A, Gaylord, H. A. 

Brown, W. Lynn. (U. Texas) 

formations by naive eys. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 253-257.—4 groups 
of male rhesus monkeys, with no previous history of 
discrimination training, were tested for 56 days on 
either response-perseveration learning set to rewarded 
cues, response-shift learning set to rewarded cues, 
response-perseveration learning set to nonrewarded 
cues, or — learning set to nonrewarded 
cues. Signi findings included faster acquisition 
of inhibition than of perseveration learning sets and 
faster acquisition of perseveration learning sets to 
ded cues than to rewarded cues.—Author 


tion i . Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1965, 106(2), 345-347.—2 groups of 3 
male and 3 female rhesus monkeys, with a prior his- 
tory of discrimination and reversal training, served 
as ՏՏ. 1 group of Ss was tested for 20 days on 
2-trial response-perseveration learning set to re- 
warded cues and the other on 2-trial response-per- 
severation learning set to nonrewarded cues. Analy- 
sis of the results showed significantly faster acquisi- 
tion of perseveration-learning sets to nonrewarded 
cues than to rewarded ones. Author abstract. 

14490. Medin, Douglas L., & Davis, Roger T. 
(U. South Dakota) Perception of verticality by 
monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 208-212.—When visual 
and postural cues of verticality were put into conflict, 
responses of monkeys oscillated in long runs between 
the available cues. When visual cues were not rele- 
vant to perceiving the vertical, Ss readily employed 
postural cues. Tilt from the vertical proved to be 
more discriminable than extraneous cues, and 1 rhesus 
monkey was able to discriminate a vertical cylinder 
from 1 tilting less than 15. Although human Ss were 
able to make finer discriminations than monkeys, the 
distributions of DLs for 2 groups nearly overlapped. 
—Journal abstract. 

14491. Schusterman, Ronald J. (Stanford Res. 
Inst, Menlo Pk., Calif.) Errorless discrimination- 
reversal learning in the California Sea Lion. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1965, 141-142—A 
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sea lion was trained to reverse a habit on a 
form-discrimination task vi 

Significant training requirements seem to have been 
the combining of a previously well-established size- 
cue preference with the nonpreferred form cue, fol- 
lowed by progressive diminution of the size cue. 
Furthermore, the new form preference remained rela- 
tively unaffected when the i and 
negative aspects of the size di 

and gradually reinstated. Orienting response 
a peak and then decreased during form-reversal 
ing, suggesting critical stages in the shift of attention 
from 1 stimulus dimension to another—duther ab- 


stract, 


14492. Schusterman, Ronald J. (Stanford Res. 
Inst, Menlo Pk., Calif.) responses 
and underwater visual discrimination in the Cali- 


fornia Sea Lion. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 139-140,—Sea lions swimming in turbid 
water learn orienting responses of the head and 
body in order to discriminate between 2 targets. Dis- 
crimination performance remains perfect in both clear 
and turbid water, but orienting responses remain fre- 
quent only during the latter condition. Discrimina- 
tion-reversal learning is preceded by an increase and 
then a decrease of orienting responses. Results sug- 
gest that orienting responses serve to mediate dif- 
ferent kinds of discrimination-learning processes.— 
Author abstract. 


14493, Stettner, Laurence J. (Stanford U.) Ef- 
fect of prior reversal and elimination of inhibition 
despite sub- 

discriminanda. 


on the persistence of a 
sequent equal reinforcement of the 

Journal of Comparative & Physi 'sychology, 
1965, 60(2), 262-264.—Initial studies of persistence 
of a learned discrimination (PD effect) despite subse- 
quent equal reinforcement of the previous positive 
(S+) and negative (S—) cues were inte: ac- 
cording to principles of selective attention. Later 
studies found continued inhibition of responding to 
S— during equal reinforcement and this inhibition 
was suggested as the explanation of the PD effect. 
In the present experiment, 26 rats were run on à 
black vs. white alley discrimination in äere e 
signed էօ eliminate էհօ inhibitory effect. mina- 
tion training was also reversed prior to equal rein- 
forcement. It was found that while inhibition disap- 
peared rapidly during equal reinforcement, the dis- 
crimination learned prior to equal reinforcement per- 
sisted as indicated by a reversal vs. learning com- 
parison after equal reinforcement.—Journal d 


14404. Stevenson, Joan G. (Brown Ս.) Effects 
of ordering and ën of test stimuli on the 


post- discrimination gradient of generalization. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4836.—4bstract. 


14495, Tigges, Johannes. (Yerkes Regional Pri- 
mate Res. Cent, Atlanta, Ga.) On visual 1 ng 
capacity, retention and memory in Tupaia g 
Diard 1820, Folia Primatologica, 1964, 2(4), 23 
245.—6 tree shrews (Tupaia glis Diard 1 ) were 
trained in a 2-choice visual discrimination test. The 
animals learned tasks with color differences more 
quickly than those with form differences. The ani- 
mals could not retain simutlaneously more than 2 or 
3 tasks. The main reason was that they were incap- 
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of tasks for a long period of time; 
the sumber of necessary to learn black and white 
—— 


trol over overt 


14497, Von Baerends, G. P., Bril, K. A, & Bult, 
j Lab, U. Groningen, The 
einer erlernten 


within-S procedure, latencies decreased with time 
from reinforcement. While results were con- 
sistent with current interpretations of free-operant 
FI discrimination, persistence of differential response 
latencies on extinction trials suggests the facilitative 
role of intertrial-interval e as a discriminative 
stimulus in discrete-trials FI procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 


14499. Zeis, Տ. M. (Catholic U. America) Use 
of peripheral cues in learning set formation by 
rhesus monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(4), 2620.—Abstract. 
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Avoidance 


— uamata Ze A 


Punishment : e 2 
logical Raper 7 Ge 1003, Pt 1) 721730. Punish- 
ment supptesses 


concurrently reinforced 
behavior, The amount of suppression is related to 


intensity of by the exponential equation, 
R, = R. . This descibes the behavior 
of both rats and pigeons under very different methods 


of shock administration, Its generality may, however, 
be limited by (1) order of shock presentation and (2) 
amount of exposure to punishment, Recovery char- 
acteristically occurs immediately following withdrawal 
of and, in some cases, even when the con- 
tingency is still in effect (mild punishment). At ex- 
tremely high intensities, however, when concomitant 
emotional reactions may have been induced, response 
suppression may be permanent, (33 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 


14501. Baum, Morrie. (Ս. Pennsylvania) An 
automated apparatus for the avoidance training 
of rats. Psychological Reports, — Pt. 2), 1205- 
1211. An apparatus and procedure for the avoidance 
training of rats is described. 22 rats were trained in 
see and the rapidity օք learning was con- 

with that of previously-used automated ap- 
paratuses. The new technique ted many major 
problems associated with traditional avoidance pro- 
cedures, both automated and manual. (18 ref.)— 
owrnal abstract. 


14502. Cicala, George A., & Corey, J. R. (U. 
Delaware) Running speed in the rat as a function 
of shock level and responses. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 436-437.— 
3 groups of rats were trained to escape shock in a 
straight under 3 drive conditions: 90 v. (N — 
7). v. (N —7), and alternated 60 and 90 v. 
(N 29). „Under either the alternated or nonalter- 
nated conditions, removal of competing-res; 


~ 


à 4 
to those of Cotton (1953) and Cicala (1961) and 
as (1958) drive- 
act. 


i Belenky, Grego 2 
Boucher, Richard Fernandez, R. 
Myers, David Le dE EI ex Robert Ñ. & 


3(3), 127-128.—Probability learning to escape from 
shock was investigated in 36 female albino ne The 


The major 
nding r increasingly 
with increasingly severe shock, (b) positive recency 
(c) response 


14504. Collins, L. Glenn. ie Health Res. 
Inst, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Effects of morphine 
sulfate on the extinction of conditioned escape be- 
havior in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 
31-32.— This experiment was designed to test the ef- 
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fects of a 7 mg/kg dose of morphine sulfate on the 
extinction of a conditioned epe Es in v 
10 male albino rats were conditi to escape a 
30-v AC electric shock by running out of a start 
box, down a 3-ft runway and into a goal box. 1 
extinction trials 4 the animals received 7 mg/kg 
morphine subcutaneously (s.c.) and 1⁄4 received a sub- 
cutaneous (s.c.) injection of physiological saline ag — 
a placebo. The morphine group took a significantly 
greater number of trials to extinguish the escape ree 
$ . It was concluded that morphine increased 

the resistance to extinetion. Journal abstract, 

14505. Co H. W., & Osborne, J. G. (Ari- 
zona State U.) Interterial movements during dis- 
tributed shock-escape conditioning. Psychonomie 
Science, 1965, 3(3), 123-124.—A factorial experiment 
employed 40 rats in a 2-choice shock-escape situation, 
Reversal theta was nonsignificantly lower followi 
amphetamine than saline, and significantly lower wil 
a 180 sec. than with a 20 sec. intertrial interval, 
Since intertrial movements were more frequent with 
amphetamine and with the 180 sec. interval, it is 
suggested that the number of intertrial movements be 
controlled in studies of distribution and successive 
reversals. Journal abstract. 

14506. Corley, Karl C. (U. Rochester) Ap- 
paratus and method for establishment of differen- 
tial avoidance conditioning in the cat. Psycholo, 
ical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 897-900.—A tech- 
nique and apparatus are described for the establish- 
ment of differential hurdle jump avoidance behavior 
in cats. Shock was used to condition a right vs left 
differentiation conditional upon the positions of con- 
ditioned stimuli. These conditioned stimuli were then 
used as secondary reinforcers to condition a right vs 
left differentiation conditional upon the freqeuncy of 
nonpositional flicker, conditioned stimuli. Random 
presentation of either flicker stimulus initiated a con- 
ditioned response with right cued by one frequency 
and left cued by the other frequency.—Journal ab- 
Stract, 


14507. Denny, M. Ray, & Leckart, Bruce T. 

(Michigan State U.) Alternation behavior: Learn- 
ing and extinction one trial per day. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60 
(2), 229-232 —2 en Acheter investigated the learn- 
ing and extinction of an avoidance response as medi- 
ated by stimulus satiation. After 10 forced, massed, 
and rewarded trials to 1 side of an E maze (learning 
procedure) S tended to avoid the rewarded side over 
10 free trials given 1 daily (extinction procedure). 
When the forced trials were also spaced 1 day apart 
an even stronger avoidance effect was found, which 
only gradually extinguished. When the number of 
forced trials to 1 side was varied from 0-20, the 
maximal effect occurred after 6 forced trials, i.e., the 
relation between the number of forced trials and the 
strength of the avoidance tendency was curvilinear.— 
Journal abstract. 
. 14508. Droppleman, Leo F. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Differential effects of several inhibitory pro- 
cedures on avoidance responses to traumatic 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3124. 
Abstract. 

14509. Greene, J. T., & Peacock, L. J. (U. 
Georgia) Response competition in conditioned 
avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3 (3), 125- 
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126 — An ultrasonic activity 
used to permit a rat to avoid shock by moving about 
Lin. in any direction. Groups of 10 Ss were used with 
CS-UCS intervals of 5 and 15 sec. Only 3 of 20 


the 
Ss learned to avoid shock by movement, The results 
are discussed in terms of the anal of avoidance 
learning put forth by Meyer, & Weseman 


14510. Knapp, Robert K. (Michigan State Մ. 
Acquisition extinction of avoidance 
sinmilar and different — — and —— 
Journal of Comparative iologi 4 
1965, 60(2), 272-273.--96 sales — jump- 
out avoidance response under conditions itti 
comparison of rates of acquisition and extinction 
dissimilar as compared to similar shock and 
boxes. Similar boxes retarded learning deity 
relative to dissimilar boxes and dissimilar 

tarded extinction when compared with similar boxes. 
These results suggest the operation of approach ele- 
ments in avoidance and appear antagonistic to tradi- 
tional theories of avoidance.—Jowrnal. abstract 


14511. Levis, Donald J. (Emory Ս.) The ef- 
fect of characteristics of the 88 on acquisition and 
extinction of the conditioned avoidance nh 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5405.—4. 


14512. Littman, Richard A., & Stevens, David A. 
(U. Oregon) Early trauma, number of animals 
in a cage, and avoidance 1 . Journal 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107 (1), 127-135.—Albino 
rats were weaned at Day 21 and subjected to 2 
minutes of electric-shock trauma on Days 22-26. At 
the time of weaning, they were housed 1, 2, or 3 of 
the same sex to a cage. They were not handled until 
Day 97, on which day they were tested for escape- 
avoidance behavior in an alley runway for 8 days, 5 
times per day. There were no differences between 
groups in starting speed, 1 animals improved 
in starting speed over the y period. Females 
housed 3 to a cage had much slower running 
than all other groups. It is suggested that this 
running speed is typical of female rats and that some 
undetermined factor had operated to increase the 
running speed of the solo and duo females over that 
ordinarily to be expected.—Author abstract. 

14513. Lockhart, Russell A, & Steinbrecher, 
David Շ. (Ս. California, Santa Barbara) Tem- 
Poral avoidance conditioning in the rabbit. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 121-122.—Rabbits 
were run in a temporal avoidance igm in which 
regularly occurring shock could be avoided only by 
Jumping a barrier a few sec. prior to shock. Suc- 
cessful temporal avoidance l 
but the phenomenon, at least for the rabbit, is difficult 
to establish and subject to large individual differ- 
ences.—Journal abstract. ide) 

14514. Myers, Arlo K. (Ս. California, Riverside 
Instrumental գարին eg to a low-inten- 
sity noise by rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 82-87.—In 3 
experiments, free wheel turning by rats produced 
either (a) 15-sec. termination of a buzzer, (b) 15- 
Sec. onset of a buzzer, (c) 15-sec. termination of a 
buzzer having its higher-frequency sounds filtered 
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to electric 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5411—Abstract. 


14519. W: 
Irvine) Effect ; on of 
avoidance responses. parati 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 135-138.— 


results are interpreted in terms of both “conservation 
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P: 14820-14529 
ed աաա" amd coumtercomditioning —Journal ob- 


Լ 
intensity. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 

Comevntion of the American Sc 

: Rats were in a water- 


high-to- 


immediate increment, but still only gradually ap- 
proached their final level. These results support pre- 


Strain differences in avoidance . Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 129-130.--24 rats, 
14 S, and 10 S,, were given 100 trials in a wheel turn 
avoidance addition, 3 Ss of each strain 


were run for 9 more days. The Տլ strain showed 
significantly ior avoidance initially 
and mainta this š on ses- 
sions. No evidence a was 


being consistent with both a CER and a 
neural perseveration-consolidation explanation — 
Journal abstract, 


Reinforcement 
14523. D. E. & Isolde D. A 
Segen E, & Koenig, Isolde D. (U 


Toronto, poenas of 
of Comparative & 


n + J 
hysiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 276-280.— 
2 ` ra 4 


range of initial and e t than in a pre- 
vious experiment) and light decrements were rein- 
forcing. In , Scores of both experimental and 


6 test days, with the 2 groups progressively diverging. 
In both experiments, neither degree 8 3 
consequent level, Separated factorially by manipulat- 
ing initial levels, had a significant effect on the re- 
ward value of light change—Journal abstract, 

14524. Birch, Herman. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The effect of intermittent punishment 
during acquisition of a bar-press habit upon later 
readiness to accept punishment. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5392-5393.— Abstract. 

14525. Bloom, J. M. & Smith, Nelson F. 
(Princeton U.) Stimulus aftereffects of bar press- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(1), 23-24.—Rat 
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de were trained in the free response bar-press 
ratus under a single alternation pattern of 
reinforcement, After all Ss learned to respond at a 


tion pattern. The change did not affect the learned 
habits, and the results were interpreted as 
the aftereffects hypothesis.—/owrnal abstract, 


reinforcement ef- 
ect. Me Mme & Physiological Pry- 


Small and large amounts of train- 
ing were given under 2 discrimination conditions, 
with either 0% or 5022 reinforcement to the 


After large amounts of training, increased resistance 
disappeared for Ss on simple discrimination, but per- 
sisted for Ss partially reinforced to S—. Results 
support either Logan's rg hypothesis or Lawrence 
and Festinger's dissonance theory.—/ournal abstract. 


Tu. WE & «ps Rap E. (Ս. 
ti Journal d 


parat 
(2), 274-276.--1ո 3 groups of 12 rats each, resistance 
to extinction on the runway was greatest 1 
27 partial delay acquisition trials in which dela: 
and immediate reinforcement alternated, next great- 
est following random partial delay, and least follow- 
ing immediate reinforcement on all trials. It was 
suggested that following a small number of 
delay acquisition trials, resistance to exti is 
to an extensive extent by number of transi- 
tions from delayed trials to immediate trials. Certain 
similarities in extinction findings between 
delay and partial reinforcement were discussed.— 
Journal abstract. 

14528. Champion, Ք. A., & Post, Helen. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) A test of the extended frus- 
trative nonreward hypothesis. Australian Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 58-65.—A test was made 
of Amsel's extension of his hypothesis about the 
effects of nonreward, in which it is assumed that the 
gradient of stimulus generalization for avoidance 
elicited through anticipatory frustration is steeper 
than that for approach elicited through anticipatory 
reward. 16 rats were trained with 5022 reinforce- 
ment and 8 with 10022 reinforcement to run a 
alley. 8 of each set were shifted after 20 trials to an 
alley differing in brightness and the other 8 were 
shifted after 32 trials. The frustration effect (FE) 
was used as an index of the point at which to make 
the Ist shift, and the 2nd shift was made at the stage 
used in experiments by Amsel. In neither case did 
the predicted boost occur with a shift during 
reinforcement, and the shift was less disruptive dur- 
ing continuous reinforcement, with no frustration.— 
—Journal abstract. 

14529. Chen, Wen-yen. Intra-maze delay of 
reinforcement. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1965, 
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No. 7, 73-79.—After 45 rats had 25 days to 
familiar with a maze procedure they 
into 3 groups. Before re 
ward, Í ae 1 sec. delay, another 20 sec., 
and the 3rd 60 sec. R 
tbe delay; reaction time increased 
amd the change of was 
immediate.—J. L. Walker. 
14530. Chevalier, Jacques 
Inhibition of response to foot 
petition with a concurrent conditioned 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
American Psychological Association, 
—The hypothesis that decreased 
to a 2nd foot shock was due to competition 
conditioned inhibition of locomotion was 
weakening the learned inhibition with a 
trial ECS. Activity of 129 mice was measured 
and during a fixed-duration shock. A single 
was given to 65 Ss 30 — A test H 
cal with training was run ys . Square 
of activity counts are ա. Groups 
differ in training. The ECS group showed 
spontaneous test activity (a mean oí 1.73 
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with 0.96) and ter response to shock (2.11 com- 
pared with Lj). These signi SA show 
that response to strong can be modulated by 
a concurrent competitive conditioned response learned 
in 1 trial—Author abstract, 
14531. Cornell, James M., & Strub, Harry. (U. 
A technique for demonstrating the 


eech ` 
hibitory function of Så. Psychonomic Science, 
3(1), 25-26.—Rats were trained either 52 or 92 
an operant discrimination involving two ՏԻՏ and 
S^. During extinction, comparisons of the number 
of responses to individual and to combined stimuli 
indicated that: (1) S^ exerts an inhibitory effect 
when combined with one or both SPs; (2) excitatory 
control summates; and (3) an amount-of-training 
effect may have been present. Journal abstract. 
14532. D'Andrea, Thomas J. (Ս. Minnesota) 
Extinction after several rei schedules 
in a multi-operant behavior Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2622-2623 .— Abstract. 
14533. DeArmond, Diane. (Florida State U.) 
Effects of position of punishment in fixed-ratio 
schedules of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5395-5396.—Abstract. 
14534. de Lorge, John O. (U. North Carolina 
Conditioned reinforcement: Stimuli associated 
with onset and offset of positive reinforcement. 
1 Abstracts, 1965, 25 (12, Pt. 1), 7388.— 
tract. 


14535. Elder, Thomas Տ. Stokes, Stuart K., 


188 


: 


Rye, Merrill M., & Men R. — 2 
isiana State Ս.) 
effects of pentobarbital sodium and whole-body 


x-irradiation on VR-3 food reinforced press- 
ing. Psychological Reports, 1956, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1245- 
1248.—36 male albino rats were trained to bar-press 
for food on a Veeder-Root-3 reinforcement schedule 
before administration of either 0, 4.75, or 475 rad. 
whole body x-irradiation combined factorially with 
Nembutal or saline. The 475-rad. condition produced 
a marked reduction in response rate within 24 hr. of 
exposure, A similar but less pronounced decrement 
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was attributed to resides) narcosis No interaction 
od Nembutal with x-irradiation was obtained —/ pwr 


22 Fallon, wr! » Donald M, 
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Bes athe Sequeial IRI dum were obtained tor 
3 rats on a DRL Glace reinforcement schedule. 
— oe exist under this 
schedule, the dependence the 
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control of the relevant stimuli with short delays.— 
Journal abstract. 

14539. Frieman, Jeanne Ք. (Western Reserve 
U.) The use of pups as positive reinforcement in 
mice. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
131-132,—Mouse pups were used as positive rein- 
forcement in training female mice to discriminate 
between a lighted and a darkened alley. 14 female 
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a է 
Angeles) Interaction effort and partial 
S 
Gw š , 761- 
768.—Rats նե were trained (o ghe x tres 
operant response under partial versus consistent rein- 
forcement and high versus low effort. Resistance to 
extinction was then measured in terms of number of 
lum eoe DU) "ad i» Ciim CD, 
„FF ect 
tbese measures either species, n rats 
partial reinforcement resistance 
— epe N 
bet not on R/T, whereas partially reinforced fish 
failed to differ from those consistently reinforced on 
R and T but exceeded the consistently reinforced fish 
on R/T. The R and T measures were correlated in 
both of fish but in the consistently rein- 
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mental «ամու of Behawier, 1965, 8(4), 22-25. 
—$ out oí © rats, pressing a iever for food reis 
forcement, showed differential rates of respomiing 
that were correlated with the presence of a buzzer, 
under conditions where the buzzer might hare bees 
assumed to be neutral. The effect was dermonstrated 


throughout entire sessions of simple FI 2 min. for 
x of every n such sessions. The cause of the 
was not determined. Journal abstract. 
14545. Martin, Robert C. (C. Florida) Vicious 
circle behavior and escape conditioning as a 
function of in of punishment. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7393.—Abstract 
14546. McCoy, Donald F., & Marx, Melvin H. 
(U. Missouri) and the 


straight runway. Group 50 was reinforced on 50% 
of the training trials; Group 100 received continuous 
reinforcement. Ci responses and response 
latencies were by a photoelectric system. 
The usual PRE was obtained and competing re- 
sponses were negatively related to speeds. Wein- 
stock's (PS) hypothesis was not supported, in that 

no competing- habituation 
on nonreinforced trials. Journal abstract. 

14547. McIntire, „ W. & Wright, James 
E. (Ս. land) erences in extinction in 
electrical tion under traditional pro- 
cedures of reward presentation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 909-913.—Rats were 
trained to bar-press for electrical stimulation օք the 
brain (ESB) or HO reinforcement in order to 
examine differences in resistance to extinction as 
related to method of presentation օք reward. The 
methods of presentation of ESB were: (1) immediate 
with the a bar-press, (2) immediate with 
— eeepc, Zei with Ee ofa — 

water immediate wi 


i 


higher resistance to liegen than Se 
7 " gnome y on r-press.— 
14548. McMillan, D. E., & Patton, R. A. (Ս. 
Pittsburgh) Differentiation of a precise 2 
156. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 84), 219-226.— Humans, monkeys, 
and 8 by M Ss - BE — 

ons to press a at least 1.00 sec 
eicht ավելա 1.27 sec. Initially, animals were 
æ » : 


no responses were reinforced. Finally, a maximum 
duration of response was differentiated above which 
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se responses were reinforced The Geration 
some im al 3 species approximated 
her Aire of n secessary for -- 
the duration of r Pecesaa tf y 

imcrensed, so did mean duration of 
the J species, As the maximum 
decreased, further compression of 

The fact that the acquisition of the 
wet approximately the same in all three 
farther indication of the control 
on opetant responding. —Journal abstract. 


14519. Murray, A. Keith, & Strandberg, 
M. (Johns Hopkins Sch. Med) Development 
a conditioned positive reinforcer 


of an aversive stimulus. Journal 
© Phynological Psychology, 1965 N 


To test the prediction that neutral stimali 
sith termination of shock will acquire 
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forcing characteristics, 3 of SS 
trained to terminate shock and 
ing. For Group 1 only the response was followed 


unevtiately by a 3-see light. In a single-alley 
way with buzzer present, entrance 
terminated the buzzer for all groups 
! 2 turned on a 3-sec light. 
icantly more runs to reach 
2 and 3 did not differ from each AN. 
cluded that a itive secondary 
established without initially serving as a discrimina- 
tive stimulus. Journal abstract, 

14550. Nelson, B. & W. Keith A. 
(Washington State U.) Effects of and 


partial reinforcement RE " — 
reward resulted in 
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Prychonomic Science, 1965. 3(3) 
injected with a placebo, 50% 


faster running speeds at the end of — than 
100%. No differences were found between 50 and 


100%. reinforcement for Ss given ethanol. 
speeds in both placebo and alcohol — 
when the Ss were shifted to the opposite d 
data were interpreted as support for the Amsel- 
Spence frustration hypothesis.— J. abstract, 
14551. Pavlik, William B., & Carlton, Peter L. 
(Rutgers U.) A reversed partial-reinforcement 
effect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
70(4). 417-423.—The effects of partial- and con- 
tinuous-reinforcement schedules were compared on 
both a between- and a within-Ss basis. Rats D 
either partial or continuous reinforcement in a 
pressing situation (between-Ss comparison) showed 
the usual partial-reinforcement effects; both greater 
resistance to extinction and higher — 


tion response rates were associated 


however, appear when a within-S comparison was 
made. Rats exposed to both continuous- and 


i 


acquisition performance in the 

condition, but showed greater resistance to extinction 

in the continuous-reinforcement condition—Journal 

abstract. Š ` ի 1 
14552, Porter, John J. & Hug, James J. ի 

Wisconsin, Milwa Discrete-trial bar. 
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32: 14556-14565 
interaction was also significant. These results were 


stimulus. Journal of the 

deeg Analysis of Behavior, 1964, 8(4), 203- 
monkeys were trained on an escape-avoidance 
procedure in which a lever press delayed exposure to 
wind by 20 sec. For S hr. Ss alternately worked 
15 min. and rested 15 min, and performed this 
schedule when the wind was 5, 10, and 20 mph and 
the temperatures were 50, 60, and 70°F. Analysis 
of variance showed that the percent of wind avoided 
was related to both the velocity of the wind and the 
during the exposure. When the wind 

was 10 and 20 mph it was avoided almost continu- 
ously regardless of the temperature.—Journal ab- 


14557. Rosen, Alexander J. (U. Rochester ) 
Sucrose incentive shifts following different num- 
bers of trials. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 27-28.—12 groups of rats (n=6) re- 
ceived cither 90, 42, or 12 trials in a runway for 
either 300 licks of a 20% sucrose solution, 300 licks 
at 3%, 20 licks at 20%, or 20 licks at 3%. All Ss 
then received 24 trials at 20 licks, 3%. During the 
preshift phase, both higher magnitudes of reward 
and greater numbers of trials resulted in faster run- 
ning and drinking speeds. The most striking result 
was the persistence of these effects through the post- 
shift phase. There was a significant postshift trials 
effect, although neither main effect interacted with 
trials—Author abstract. 


and hypothalamic stimulation on 

bar pressing for T 2 apg of Le 
omparative siological 

Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 158-161.—10 ur with 
electrodes aimed at medial forebrain bundle-posterior 
(MFB), and 4 rats with electrodes 

aimed at septal area were trained to ress for food 
for 1 hr/day. Food was available o; ly during this 
session. After stable weight levels were demon- 
strated, rewarding brain stimulation was made avail- 
able during the -hr feeding session. All septal Ss 
and 4 ic Ss maintained their weight on 
this regimen. The other lamic Ss essen- 
of the session 


14559. Segal, Evalyn F., Oden, David L., & 
Deadwyler, Sam A. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Determinants of po : IV. Free- reinforce- 
ment schedules. Psychonomic Sciences, 1965, 3 1), 
11-12.—Rats got pellets on free-reinforcement թ 
schedules with inter-pellet intervals from 30 to 480 
sec. As the interval lengthened, drink frequency in- 
creased to a maximum and then decreased, average 
latency between pellet arrival and drinking increased, 
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average drink duration increased, and licki rate 
within drinks decreased. Journal abstract. " 


rela 

schedules. Jourmal of the Experimental Analysis — 
of Behavior, 1965, 8(4), 199-202.—Pigeons were 
trained on a multiple schedule in which the duration 
of access to grain reinforcement was varied inde- 
pendently in the 2 components, The relative response 
rate in | component was an increasing function of 
the relative duration of reinforcement in that come 
ponent. The similarity of this interaction to that 
found in multiple schedules of different reinforcement 
frequency is discussed. Extinction data were also 
similar to those obtained after training on multiple 
schedules of different reinforcement ſfrequeney 
Journal abstract, 


14561. Sperling, Sally E. (Ս. California, River- 
side) Reversal learning and resistance to extinc- 
tion: A supplementary report. Psychological Bul- 
letin, 1965, 64 (4), 310-312.—Several very recent and 
highly relevant articles provide substantiation for 
some hypotheses advanced in a previous review im 
an analysis of the overtraining reversal data. These 
same data permit the rejection of an hypothesis ad- 
vanced by another reviewer to account for the results, 
It can now be shown fairly conclusively that amount 
of reward determines the direction of the ORE fol- 
lowing position response training and that the varia- 
bles affecting overtraining reversal data with extero- 
ceptive discriminative stimuli remain unidentified, 
(16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

14562. Spies, Gordon. (Cornell U.) Food ver- 
sus intracranial self-stimulation reinforcement in 
food-deprived rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 153-157.— 
7 rats positively reinforced 7 electrical stimulation 
in the lateral hypothalamus (LH) and 8 by stimula- 
tion at other loci (OL) learned the locations of 
stimulation and food in a T maze. With daily food 
intake restricted to 5 gm., preference for food or 
stimulation was tested at 2, 12, 24, 48, 72, 96, 120, 
144, 168, 192, 216, and 240 hr. LH Ss averaged 
16/19 choices of stimulation at each session; OL Ss 
initially preferred stimulation, but averaged 15/19 
choices of food at 48 hr. and more thereafter (p < 
01). Weight losses averaged 27%. It is suggested 
that stimulation in the lateral hypothalamus simul- 
taneously activates afferents sequentially activated 
during normal food intake.—Journal abstract. 


14563. Spies, Gordon D. (Cornell U.) Food 
versus intracranial self-stimulation reinforcement 
in food-deprived rats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(6), 3712.—Abstract. 


14564. Spivey, James E. (U. Texas) Influence 
of small numbers of partial reinforcement train- 
ing trials on resistance to extinction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5410-5411.—Abstract, 


14565. Surridge, C. Thomas, & Amsel, Abram. 
(U. Toronto) Performance under a single alter- 
nation schedule of reinforcement at 24-hour inter- 
trial intervals. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(3), 
131-132—Rats were trained on a single-alternation 
schedule of partial reinforcement for 192 days, one 
trial per day. There was no evidence of pattern 
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running, Le., faster running on rewarded as compared 
to nonrewarded trials, by the end of training. It is 
concluded that the results of a recent 

claiming to show Ie running at a inter- 
trial interval are to procedural arti our- 
nal abstract. 


14566. Tomita, Tatsuhiko (Waseda U. Je 


An org mm on incentive motivation, Jowrmal 
of Child Development, 1965, 1, 38-41.—In order to 
create various strengths in incentive motivation, Le. 


"K" in Hull's system, 5 concentrations of saccharine 
solution were used for 5 froups of rats, From meas- 
ured latency at start, SER was calculated for each 
group. The reaction potential with 


increased 

strengthening concentration up to .075%, then rapidly 
decreased. The SEN S ver 
(1) It is indicated that K may be increasing 

of palatability. (2) Hull's corol of behavior 
summation of ‘K’ is a mistake. (3) The theory 
that saccharine solution as an incentive reduces Sp 
is invalidated.—Journal abstract, 

14567. Weinstock, Solomon; North, Alvin J. 
Brody, Arthur L., & LoGuidice, Joanne. 10 - 
lyn Coll.) Probability learning in the T maze 
with noncorrection. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 76-81-- 
Compounding of empirical laws found for 
reinforcement in the runway leads to Bush Mos- 
teller's “identity operator" model for T-maze learn- 
ing, detailed tests of which were provided by 2 
experiments. Exp. 1, in which pr ions of rein- 
forcement of 75:25 were given to 47 rats and 60:40 
to 9 rats, confirmed the prediction of CH respond- 
ing to 1 side of the maze or the other. apparent 
2 which used 
ing agreement 
ogether the 
experiments provide strong support for the model. — 
Journal abstract. D 

14568. Wenrich, W. W., & Cahoon, D. D. 
(Roanoke Coll.) Note on reinforcement 
using a discriminative stimulus from an aversive 
situation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
1242-1244.—It is well known that discriminative 
stimuli can function as conditioned reinforcers. How- 
ever, most of the empirical support for this conclu- 
sion has been derived from experiments with SPs 
established in appetitive situations rather than in 
situations in which reinforcement has stemmed from 
the removal of negatively reinforcing stimuli. In 
this project the reinforcing efficacy of SPs from the 
aversive situation is assessed, and the implications of 
the results for behavioral analysis and further ex- 
perimentation are discussed. Journal abstract. 

14569. Wike, Edward L. Platt, John R. & 
Parker, Linda. (U. Kansas) Patterns of delayed 
reinforcement and resistance to extinction. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 31), 13-14.—An experi- 


discrepancies did not ap in 
70:60 proportions with 91 rats; 
between model and data was obtained. 


Motivation & Learning 


14570. Douglas, Robert J. (U. Michigan) An 
analysis of spontaneous alternation cues. Disser- 


39: 14566-14576 
tation Abstracts, 1965, (12. Pu 1), 7388-7359 — 
Abstract, 


(Ս. IHinois) 


P performance. 


16(3, Px. 1), 915-916.—The 


performance may account for the failure to 
Gemoneirate drive differences on this Ae 


Bowman, Robert E, & Tessera, Ken, 
ichi. CU. Wisconsin) nl of 
Ce learning sets. Proceedings of 
lhe Tid Anasa) Cosoration of the Americus Dep 


Picture 

No. 65-7, 17 ք.--3 chimpanzees, 2 males and 1 female, 
87 to 99 mo. of age, were ta! a match-the-sample 
task involving 24 problems. Memory for the sample 
and position habits were analyzed during a 10-day 
test period. It was concluded that chimpanzees have 
the ability to memorize 24 discrete “pictures with- 
out a on a position habit. These data 
are discussed in terms of the cognitive capacity of 
chimpanzees and the number of cues required for 
solution to complex stimuli—USAF ARL. 


14576. Friedman, S. B., Ader, R., & Glasgow, 
L. A. (Ս. Rochester Med. Cent.) Effects of 
psychological stress in adult mice inoculated with 
coxsackie B viruses. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 
27(4), 361-368.— In a series of experiments, groups 
of 12 adult mice subjected to environments previously 
found to produce differing degrees of stress (light, 
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39: 14577-14584 
shock, and pai shock) were inoculated with 


lation of virus, acting 


14577. Loge A á 
Psysiol, San Juan, P. R.) 
social behavior of the tree shrew, Tupa _in 
a large outdoor enclosure. Folia Primatologica, 
1963, 1(3-4), 199-207.—"8 animals, 5 males and 3 
females, were studied. Tupaia are omniverous; they 
fruit, ers, commercial monkey chow, insects, 
/ — 2 s a 3 actively 
rest frequently while foraging; nitive morn- 
ing and late afternoon peaks in activity were charac- 
teristic. Males are more arboreal than females, 
Tupaia are aggresive; fights were observed only 

individuals of the same sex. Alien males, 

as well as a male that matured in the enclosure were 

killed by the resident male. Social groups, other than 

ane family groups, were not formed.“ J. 
ehar. 

14578. Von Fischer, Helga. (Max-Planck-Inst., 
Andechs, Germany) Das Triumphgeschrei 
- SC — [The Geet —— 
mony o goose (Anser anser)).] Zeit- 
schrift für Terpaychologie, 6865 22(3), 17-304.— 
A study of the Triumph Ceremony of grey- leg geese 
and their ontogenetic precursors using the method of 
N. Tinbergen (see Wilson Bulletin, 1959, 60, 6-51). 
The Triumph Ceremony is a combination of 2 dif- 
ferent elements: rolling and cackling. It “plays an 
important role in pee 7 — Structure օք 
a grey- goose population. ing serves in 
keeping family together, while rolling probably 
Prevents attacks from occurring within the family 
and contributes to maintaining the rank order rela- 
tionships."—T. Verhave. 

14579. Von Haas, Adolf. rcm hische Hoch- 
schule Pullach/München, Biolog. Abt., W. Germany) 
Weitere zum “generischen Ver- 
halten bei Hummeln. [Further observations con- 
Ss, “generic behavior” of bumblebees.] 
Zi für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(3), 305- 
320.—A study of various aspects of the nest-building 
behavior of the bumblebee as examples of “generic 
behavior” which is tentatively defined as “behavior 
in which elements from different species of the same 
kt appear. T, Verhave. 

4580. Von Layhausen, Paul. (Max-Planck- 
Inst., Arbeitsgruppe Wuppertal, W. Germany) Über 
die Funktion der Relativen Sti i ie, 
dargestellt am Beispiel der phylogenetischen und 

° Entwicklung des Beutefangs von 
Raubtieren. [Concerning the function of the “Rela- 
tiven Stimmungshierarchie” ee mood hier- 

p 
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14581. Bernstein, Irwin Տ. (Yerkes Regional 
Primate Res. Cent., Atlanta, Ga.) The integration 
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of rhesus monkeys introduced to a Folia 
Primatologica, 1964, 2(1), $0-63.—4 adu rhesus 
monkeys served as a nucleus for a group composed 
by successive addition of 8 animals. More aggres- 
sion resulted with this procedure than with simul- 
tancous introduction of all animals, Severe 
occurred when newcomers resisted attack, R 
disappeared within 1200 sec. after release and fur- 
ther aggression and related responses decreased as 
newcomers were assimilated into the group, Fre 
quency levels for selected activities approached the 
pattern of an established group 2 days after each 
animal was introduced, but some disturbance was 
still evident after 1 wk.—Author abstract, 


14582. Bernstein, Irwin Տ, & 

Ronald J. (Yerkes Regional Primate Res. 
Atlanta, Ga.) "The activity of gibbons in a 
group. Folia Primatologica, 1964, 2(3), 161-170. 
—Quantitative measures were obtained of the ac- 
tivities of a gibbon group in an outdoor compound. 
I3 Ss were used and individuals were added and 
removed to manipulate group size and sex and age 
compositions. 2 species were represented. Group 
composition produced little change in response fre- 
quencies and data were similar to those reported for 
wild groups. Marked differences were revealed in 
comparisons made with rhesus groups and these dif- 
ferences were of the same type as those revealed in 
other gibbon-rhesus comparisons. Gibbons show 
little evidence of dominance relations and in 
more motor activities than do Thesus meo lll 
—Author abstract. 


14583. Gerall, Helene D. (Tulane U.) Effect 
օք social isolation and physical confinement on 
motor and sexual behavior of guinea pigs. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 460- 
464.—25 male guinea pigs, reared from 2 days of age, 
were randomly assigned to the following conditions 
of social environment and physical restraint: isolated 
confined, isolated nonconfined, social confined, and 
social nonconfined. It was hypothesized that the 
absence or diminution of sexual activity previously 
observed to be associated with social isolation might 
be a function of a confinement-induced increase in 
frequency of aberrant motor activity. Ss reared in 
social isolation and/or confinement exhibited a high 
frequency of aberrant response but no relationship 

een motor symptoms and sexual adequacy was 
found. In addition, confinement initiated after ma- 
turity resulted in aberrant motor activity but no 
accompanying decrement in sexual behavior.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

14584. Hahn, E. W., & Hays, Թ. L. (Ս. Illinois) 
Modification of the incidence of mating in rats 
by stimulation with a short air blast. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 862-864.—325 virgin 
female rats were individually stimulated with a 4-min. 
air blast on the same day they were individually 
placed with mature males. Controls were 358 com- 
parable rats. Mating was determined by the presence 
of vaginal plugs. x? analysis indicated that signifi- 
cantly more stimulated females were bred on Days 
1,2, 4, or 6 or more. The analysis on accumulative 
numbers bred revealed that significantly more stimu- 
lated females were bred by Days 2, 3, 4, and 5. No 
differences existed between stimulated and control 
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groups in cither litter size, incidence of abnormal 
young, or % conceptions. —Journel abstract, 

14585. Kos 2 F. Social units 
of a free-li pop hamadryas baboons. 
Folia Primatologica, 1963, 1(1), 4-19.—The Ethio- 
pian Papio hamadryas lives in ies consisting 
highly constant "l-male-groups," unlike other mon- 
keys. A group includes | male ee 
females with their young. groups come 
into larger parties to sleep together, and usually 
split up during the day. l-male-group never 


splits սք. Its spatial coherence is watched 
by the male who, if necessary, enforces the - 
reaction of his females by a specific bite into 


nape of the neck. Nearly all social activities of adult 
animals are restricted to partners of their own 1- 
male-group.—/. Behar. 


* 


Leghorn females solicited own- breed males signifi- 
cantly more.. .. Neither White Leghorn nor Broiler 
females solicited the 3 male groups at significantly 
different rates. . . . Males which had been reared 
with own-breed females courted caged own-breed 
hens significantly more than others. 

mating within a single line was also observed, 
preferring some males to others. . . . males did not 
exert preferences for individual hens of a single 
line.“ V. M. Ginsburg. 


14587. Lloyd, James E. (Cornell U.) Aggres- 
sive mimicry in photuris: Firefly femmes fatales. 
Science, 1965, 149(Whole No. 3684), 653-654.— 
Firefly females of the genus is, long 
to be carnivorous, attract and devour males of the 
genus Photinus by mimicking the flash-responses of 
Photinus females. Although suspceted, this behavior 
had not been observed previously.—Journal abstract. 


14588. McDonald, Arthur L., & Heimstra, Nor- 


| 


ferences in the amount and type of agonistic behav- 
ior shown. Fish in each species v 
the frequency of attacks shown during a 5-min. 
servation session was recorded. An 
session was held for 16 pairs of - 
species on 5 consecutive days. Sen 
highest frequency of a then green sunfish, 
largemouth bass, rainbow trout, black crappie, 
yellow perch in that order. No attacks were re- 
corded for walleyes during any of the observation 
sessions. Qualitative differences shown ago 
behavior among the various species are 
cussed.—Journal abstract. տյան 
14589, Ploog, D. W., Blitz, Jean, oog, 
Frauke. (Via Planck. Inst. Munich. Germany) 
Studies on social and sexual behavior of the 
squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus). Folia Pri- 
matologica, 1963, 1(1), 29-66.--4 male and 2 female 
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icantly more often than did control rats ոօէ paired 
with a wet animal. 
bar in similar circumstances. r a 
rats would respond to visual signs of discomfort in 
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39: 14594-14603 DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY e 
fellow rats while would not. 1 variable vealed that: in isolation remained immobile; the 
y related to this aiding behavior was activity stage of cycle of the adult birds determined 
the immersed rat, This supports a possible arousal the quality of vior evoked in the ; the de- 
hypothesis as an concept.—Author ab- on parental condition of adults was 
atract, marked when physical contact between adults and 
14594, Sackett, Gene Ք. (U. Wisconsin) Re- Young was permitted; parents of older young fed the 


sponse of rhesus monkeys to social stimulation 


presented by means of Perceptual 
& Motor , 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1027-1028.-- 
Prelimi data for differentially reared rhesus dem- 
onstrated utility of assessing responses to social 


14395, Seay, Billy M. (U. Wisconsin) Maternal 
behavior in and multiparous rhesus 
monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2629, 
—Abstract, 

14594. Solarz, Andrew K. (Ս. California, Davis) 
Classification of emotional responses and their 
dech Bet E Pe IN 

sychologici eports, , , Pt. 2), 
1253-1258.—Ss were 298 10-yr.-old female beagles. 
The relationship of each dog's emotional response dis- 
play toward a human stimulus was related to its 
dominance-submission status within a long term 
dyad. Emotional display was classified into 4 main 
categories, friendly, stay-behavior, wary, and aggres- 
sive. Forms of dyadic interaction were categorized 
into 3 main categories, dominant-submissive, combat, 

ion. The parallel-possession cate- 


a i cm e or f 
was ted to a significantly greater frequency 
Gf displayed friendly responses while the combat cate- 
gory was related to a significantly greater frequency 
of displayed stay-behavior. Dominant and submissive 
dogs obtained an intermediate position on both emo- 
tions and did not differ from each other, A similar 
emotional response occurred in each of both dogs of a 
op with greater than chance frequency; this held 
or both friendly and stay-behavior emotional displays. 
— ial hypotheses of “reinforced — ap- 
proach’ “interpersonal avoidance” were offered. 

—Journal abstract. 

(U. Maryland) 


14597. Thach, John S., Jr. 
i of social and n rcing 


reinfo 

stimuli. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven. 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
107-108.—An animal emitting a response which pre- 
sents a social reinforcer in the form of another animal 
fails to provide sufficient evidence that the presence of 
the 2nd animal is the main factor governing the be- 
havior. Nonsocial stimuli inherent to dispensing such 
a reinforcer also maintain responding. The control 
experiment of removing the 2nd animal was per- 
formed, allowing comparison of the relative effects 
of nonsocial and social reinforcing stimuli. 4- to 8- 
fold differences between presence and absence of a 
social reinforcing agent left no doubts as to its 
efficacy. However, several idiosyncratic factors were 
shown to maintain an above-zero “exinction” rate — 
Author abstract, 

14508. Wortis, Rochelle Paul. (Rutgers U.) 
Social influences on hunger behavior in fourteen— 
fifteen-day-old ringdoves. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 181-182—Studies of hunger be- 
havior of 14-15-day-old ringdoves placed with foster 
parents in various stages of the breeding cycle re- 


most. The role of the parents in effecting the 
transition from t to independent f. 
discussed. Author abstract, 


AnvonMAL BEHAVIOR 


(U. Maryland) An 
ce in the rhesus 1 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1 
17(2), 110-117.—The experiments reported here in- 
vestigated the effects of immediate reinforcement con- 
tingent upon detection of a signal in a vigilance task. 
3 Rhesus monkeys were trained to report the presence 
of a 2-sec. signal over a 4-hr, watch. They received 
a food pellet for each randomly occurring signal de- 
tected, The results indicated that (1) variation in 
signal rates did not produce differences in det 

(2) no difference in detection occurred over hours 


test squabs least; these test squabs pecked at grain 
is 


watch, (3) detection and deprivation level were 
linearly related n. (4) low 
motivation (8-hr. deprivation) performance was lower 
(f < 0.01) than high motivation (24-hr. deprivation) 
for comparable signal frequencies, and (5) the tem- 
poral course of a 1.78 mg./kg. dosage of chloro- 
romazine and detection efficiency was found to be 
logarithmic (Y = 78.33 log X — 19.08). (19 ref.)— 
Journal abstract. 

s e pet Lem) Solutions of 
patterned string lems apanese monkeys 
(Macaca fuscata Pakui). Annual of Animal Psy- 
chology, 1964, 14(2), 73-81.—On a series of 7 pat- 
terned string problems, 6 Japanese monkeys showed 
highly efficient performance comparable to that of 
chimapnzees.—Author abstract. 
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14601. Bayley, Nancy. Research in child develo- 
ment: A longitudinal perspective. Merrill Palmer 
Quarterly, 1965, 11(3), 183-208—The longitudinal 
method has been revitalized as a method for studying 
growth. Acknowledged were the limitations in re- 
search design, sampling bias, sample inconstancy, ever 
increasing changes in measurement practices, and 
shifting personnel. The Berkeley Growth Study is 
described in detail. Discussed were the inconstancy 
of infant 10, growth of intelligence, varying correla- 
tions of parental educational levels with mental test 
scores, and correlations of maternal behavior with in- 
telligence test scores as well as with the affective 
behavior of their children.—N. M. Chansky. 

14602. Bijou, Sidney, & Baer, Donald M. GE 
Illinois) Child development: II. Universal stage 
of infancy. NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1965. vi, 183 p. $1.75 (paper). 

14603. Black, Michael Stuart. (U. Illinois) 
The development of personality factors in children 


and adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(11), 6754.— Abstract, 
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. (American U.) Rela- 
tionship between maternal attitudes and behavior. 
Journal of Personality & Social Poel , 1965, 2 
(3), 317-323.—50 mothers of 


titude Survey (MPAS). 
the Authoritarian, Hostility-Rejection, and Demo- 
cratic factors of the PARI, and on the Disciplinarian 
and Rejecting scales of the MPAS, Ss were dichot- 
omized into high and low groups. The attitude 
groups were compared on scores of maternal behavior, 
based on observation of individual mother-child inter- 
action sessions in an experimental play ES ER 
and low-attitude groups differed signi as hy- 
pothesized on nonattention, directing, ion, for- 
bidding, verbal interaction, interactive , and rate 
of compliance. There were no significant differences 
between the groups on attentive observation, respon- 
siveness to questions, helping, criticism, praise-ap- 
proval-affection, teaches-explains-demonstrates, ques- 
tions, and structurizing —Journal abstract, 


14605, Brooks, Majory, & Christine H. 
(Montana State Coll.) Parent-da relation- 
ship as factors in nonmarria; identical 


ge 

twins. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 27 
(3), 383-385.—Investigates parent identification and 
dominance patterns of married and never-married 
twin daughters (N — 18 pairs of twins). Strength 
of the variables was measured by the Interpersonal 
Check List. The hypotheses that married daughters 
had mother identification and equal dom- 
inance, and that never-married daughters had father 
identification and material dominance were not sup- 
ported. Rather, a tendency was noted that never- 
married daughters had a closer mother identification. 
Parents were perceived as equally dominating by both 
groups. There was an indication that the probability 
of marriage for one twin is dependent upon that of 
the twin partner.—Journal abstract. 

14606. Ferreira, Antonio J., & Winter, William 
D. (San Jose State Coll.) Age and sex differences 
in the palmar sweat print. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1965, 27 (3) 207-211.—786 normal, healthy, Caucasian 
volunteers of both sexes (ages 6 ուօ.-80 yr.) were 
studied. Females were found to have greater palmar 
sweat than males. The general hypothesis that palmar 
sweat decreases with age was corroborated; but the 
relation is not linear. Palmar sweat increases ra "T 
from birth to age 7 then decreases slowly.—J/. G. 


Shipman. 
14607. Goldman, R. J. (U. Reading, England) 
The application of Piaget's Chana of Operational 


Thinking to religious story data by means of the 
Guttman — British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1965, 35 (2), 158-170.—A research 
into children's capacity to understand religious ավ 
cepts was designed on a clinical interview basis. 

standardized procedure was devised to elicit responses 
to religious pictures and stories and administered to 
a stratified random sample of 200 pupils with s 
ranging from 6:1 to 17:11. Some 40 responses for 
each child were evaluated on the criteria of Piaget's 
Schema of operational thinking. Scoring. reliability 
was safeguarded in the Piagetian evaluation by the 
use of independent judges familiar with the criteria 
and a suitable level of correlation between the in- 
vestigator's and the independent judges’ scores. As- 
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14612. Skard, Aase G. (Մ. Oslo, Norway) Ma- 
ternal deprivation: The research and its implica- 
tions. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 27 
(3), 333-343.—Maternal deprivations of children in 
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leisure associate and work associate. 
ing age there was an increasi t 
acceptance of similar and dissimilar others and an in- 
in the differential attribution of similarity. 
The trend was reversed for older Ss. The results 


position on sex-role identifica- 
tion. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(1), 
* much recent re- 


` sory 
value of primary socialization variables. E 
yy phata ite dl ice Ze 

2-child families in a sample օք college students 


ordinal position is 
important at age 6, but the sex of the sibling is more 
important at ages 10 and 20.—Author abstract. 


ing the last 3 mo. of Biller woe Խար 
ing the last 3 mo. of pregnancy. Babies were tested 
on the Gesell Development Schedules at 12, 24, and 
36 wk. Kendall rank-order correlations were com- 
puted between prenatal activity and postnatal develop- 
ment, with birth weight held constant. Total fetal ac- 
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correlated significantly with the following areas 
of 12-wk. development: motor, adaptive, and total; at 
the 24-wk. test total fetal activity correlated signif. 
icantly with motor, language, and total Gesell scores; 
and at the 36-wk. test all correlations between fetal 
activity and postnatal development were significant, 
with motor, , and total Gesell scores showing 
the highest relations. Journal abstract 

14617. Weiner, Murray. ane U.) Organ- 
ization of mental a ages 14-54. Dis- 

sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4264,—Abstract, 
14618, Winnicott, D. W. The family and individ. 
ual develo . NYC: Basic Books, 1965 viii, 
181 A SE Collection of papers on the family, 
the development of social groups out of this primary 
natural group, and the emotional growth of the in- 
dividual human child. “The family has a clearly 
defined position at the place where the developing 
child meets the forces that operate in society. The 
prototype of this interaction is in the original infant- 
mother relationship in which the world represented 
is helping or hindering the inherited 

tendency of the infant to grow. H. F. Lundquist, 


INFANCY 


14619. Birns, Beverly; Blank, Marion; Bridges, 
Wagner H., & Escalona, Sibylle K. (Yeshiva U.) 
Behavioral inhibition in neonates produced by 
auditory stimuli. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 
639-645.—Behavioral ratings were made on 20 հս- 
man neonates under states of high arousal. Of the 
4 conditions tested, a low frequency tone was a more 
effective inhibitor of behavior than a high frequency 
tone; an intermittent tone did not differ from a con- 
trol.—Journal. abstract. 

14620. Casler, L. (City Coll. New York) The 
effects of limentary verbal stimulation on a 
popor institutionalized infants. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 6(1), 19-27.—It was 
hypothesized that verbal stimulation would promote 
infant development. 8 Ss were stimulated 5 days a 
week, for 10 weeks, by having the words “1, 2, 3, 4. 
5” repeated in impersonal fashion in 2 daily sessions 
of 10 min. each. Pre- and post-Gesell Scale scores 
of these Ss were compared with those from a matched 
control group. There were no significant differences. 


—J. M. Reisman, 

14621. Hellbrugge, T., Lange, J. Ehrengut; 
Rutengut; Rutenfranz, J. & Stehr, K. (U. 
Munich, Germany) Circadian periodicity of physio- 
logical functions in different stages of infancy and 
childhood. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1964, 117(1), 361-373.—Various physio- 
logical functions develop circadian periodicity at dif- 
ferent periods of life. Mean rate of development of 
circadian periodicity data are provided, but longi- 
tudinal studies are needed. Day-night rhythm is only 
a special form of circadian periodicity. Periodicity 
onset is related to organ maturation. Humans have 
an inborn periodicity of 24.4 hr, which gets adjusted 
to a 24 hr. cycle. (see 39: 14231) (20 ref.) —B. 
S. Aaronson, 

14622. Hrbek, A., & Mareš, P. (Res. Inst. Child 
Development Faculty Paediatrics, Prague) Develop- 
ment of the visual in mature and premature 
infants. Review of Czechoslovak Medicine, 1965, 11 
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(2), 81-90,—The experimenta euni E 
opment of specific and nonspecific to optical 
stimuli of different frequencies (O. -en] in mature 
and premature newborns, 187 newborn 

premature) were examined 417 times, generally 

a meal and while awake, Stimulus: flash of a 
arc lamp XB 201 held 15 cm. from eyes. 
recorded by electrodes attached to cortical areas 
the retina, Results: The optic system in man is 
to perform some functions very early, not later 
during the 7th lunar mo, The different character 
cortical responses is due to immaturity which is 
plained by differences in the synaptic structure 
metabolic processes, (56 ref.) -I. E. Smith, 


14623, Lenneberg, E. ԷԼ, Rebelsky, F. G, & 
Nichols, I. A. (Harvard U.) The vocalizations of 
infants born to deaf and parents. 
Development, 1965, 8(1), 23-27.—6 infants of con- 
genitally deaf parents and 10 infants of hearing par- 
ents were the Ss of this study to determine the dif- 
ferences, if any, in vocalizations under the 2 en- 
vironmental conditions. 24 hr, tape recording and 
polygraph records were made every 2-wk. over a 
period of 3 mo. after the 2nd wk. of life, Results 
showed no significant differences in the vocalizations 
of infants coming from the 2 of homes. 
and cooing are seen as functions resulting from 
ternal states and go through separate periods of 
development independent of environmental situations. 
--). L. Yager. 

14624. Morgan, George A. (Cornell U.) Some 
determinants of infants' — to strangers 
during the first year of life. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7371.—Abstract. 

14625, Tcheng, Francoise C. Y. & Laroche, 
Jean-Louis. Phases de sommeil et E 
tanes. [Sleep phases and spontaneous smiling.] 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(1), 1-28.— 
Sleep pátterns were studied in infants up to 2 mo. 
of age. Complete cycles of activity occur lasting for 
an average of 71 min, These comprise v facial, 
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vestigated by testing 

tion of visual fixations among a set of differentially 
complex stimuli will impose an o! 
upon the stimuli. (2) 


Ss are expected to 


groups, Yi er (2 
(24 Re, Younger dla). It was concluded that the 
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modification of 0 a 
groups of school children as a function of various 
combinations of reward and punishment. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6754-67 55.— Abstract. 

14632. Borshevskii, M. I. (Inst. Psychology, 
Ukrainian SSR, Kiev) Osobennosti otnosheniya 
rebenka k pravilam povedeniya v igrovol situatsii. 
[The child's attitude toward rules ofa game.] Vop- 
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39: 14633-14642 


rosy Բո i, 1965, No. 4, 44-S4.—The following 
behaviors of 44 2nd-graders in a checkers game was 
observed and recorded : number and nature of rule in- 
fractions; number and nature of demands made by 1 
partner on the other if the latter broke a rule; number 
of by reference to written rules ; 
number of selí-initiated corrections of iníracted rules. 
found that attitude toward the rules is to a 
2 extent determined by the child's goals, desires, 
at a given moment: rules are followed will- 
ingly if they further the child's desires, and they are 
upon as a handicap if they do not. If the 
child is made to assume active responsibility for the 
observance of the rules, such as being team captain, 
— — toward the rules becomes more positive. 
—L. Zusne. 


14633. Borum, Elizabeth A., & Livson, Norman. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Mental test score 
changes at kindergarten entry. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1965, 34(1), 89-92.—For 152 chil- 
dren who attended kindergarten, regression pe 
tions of mental test scores for the period following 
entry were made from their most recent preceding 
test scores. These, in turn, were subtracted from 
actual post-entry scores to yield a “true change” 
score. same procedure was carried out for a 
matched control group. Girls show increased intel- 
ligence test scores attributable to kindergarten en- 
trance, and also, a tendency for amout of improvement 
to be — related to mid · parent education. Boys, 
for w mean gains are non-significant, tend to im- 
prove more the younger their age օք entry. Length 
of experience in kindergarten prior to the post-entry 
- is unrelated to size of gain in either sex.—G. F. 

ooster. 


EE eem — — (U. Florida, Gaines- 
comparison o vocational aspirations 
of paired sixth-grade white and Negro children 
who attend ted schools. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 58(9), 402-404.— “. . deals 
with only 1 as; of the ‘self’ of young adolescents : 
their voca! aspirations at a particular time in their 
lives. . . . The research population consisted of 2 
groups of 6th-graders who had similar economic status, 
regional environment, and intelligence quotients, but 
had different racial nds. They also at- 
tended segregated schools." The questionnaire em- 
d on a single question concerning the student's 
vocational ambition. "By applying the Warner- 
Meeker-Eels Scale for Rating Occupational Status, 
it was found that the choices of the Negro children 
ranked higher than those of the white. Generally, the 
occupational amibitions of both groups were higher 
than the occupations held by their fathers.” —W. A. 
Koppe. 

14635. Calitri, Charles J. (Hofstra U.) Cul- 
tural differences in children. Education, 1965, 85 
(8), 458—460.—In identifying difficulties in children, 
one seeks methods of homogenizing them; but one 
must approach children as individuals. Underlying 
factors are analyzed—S. M. Amatora. 

14636. Chittenden, Edward A. E U.) 
The development of certain logical abilities and 
the child's concepts of substance and weight: An 
examination of Piaget's theory. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(5), 3096-3097.— Abstract. 
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14637. Chu, A of in- 
tellectual and of polio- 
myelitis and normal in an 
environment. Acta Psychologia Taiwenica, | 


No, 7, 17-33.—13 handica; children and 10 "avere 
age" children were given Chinese translations of the 
Stanford Binet, Wisc, and a TAT type device 
adapted for Chinese children. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of intellectual and personality charac. 
teristics, environmental concepts, behavior needs and 
mechanisms.—J. L. Walker. 


174.—Individual interviews were held with 165 
and 139 girls in Grades 3 to 6 in a New York 
public school. Professional and white-collar aspira- 
tions were expressed by 30% of the boys (modal 
aspiration, policeman) and 85% of the girls (modal 
aspiration, nurse). Job titles and locus of perform- 
ance given to the 18 plates of the Vocational Ap- 
perception Test were scored. Mean scores of 
and girls did not differ, but girls' responses to 
male and female teacher and secretary plates were 
significantly superior to those of the boys. Profes- 
sionally aspiring boys scored significantly higher than 
boys with other aspirations—Author abstract. 
14639. Clarke, Paul A. (U. Maryland) A study 
of the school behavior effects upon boys of father 
absence in the home. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3097.— Abstract. 


14640. Coreton, T. K. (U. Illinois) Improving 
the physical fitness of youth. Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, 1964, 
29(4), 1-221.—A report of experimental attempts to 
improve physical fitness through planned summer 
day-camp activities, this study concludes that such 
changes can be produced but that their experimental 
measurement is somewhat difficult. Recommendations 
are made for the development of such programs and 
for the research emphases that should be considered. 
—A. Barclay. 

14641. Crain, Alan J., & Stamm, Caroline Տ. 
(Allegheny Coll.) Intermittent absence of fathers 
and children’s perceptions of parents. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1965, 27(3), 344-347.—This 
study of 2nd-grade public school children examines 
a relatively neglected aspect of parent-child interac- 


tion, the child's perception of his father. The specific ` 
question raised is whether intermittent prolonged. 


father absence affects the child’s perception of him as 
a Love and Authority figure. 
father-present and father-absent groups are small a 
generally nonsignificant. The results are at seeming 
variance with the few other reported studies of father 
absence. This may be due to characteristics peculiar 
to the families studied or to the fact that only percep- 
tions were dealt with, and these on only 2 dimensions 
of parental behavior.—Journal abstract. 


14642. Davies, Carolyn M. (Fels Res. Inst., 


Yellow Springs, O.) Development of the probabil- ` 


ity concept in children. Child Development, 1965, 
36(3), 779-788.—To provide additional information 
concerning Piaget's theory of the development of the 
probability concept, non-verbal and verbal tests were 
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Differences between 
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given to 112 Ss, 8 male and 8 female at each 
yr. The results "pertes Piaget's 

the acquisition of this concept as a developmental 
phenomenon, It was also shown that the behavior of 
preoperational children is fr 
probabilities and that non-verbal behavior consistent 
with event probabilities precedes the ability to ver- 
balize the probability concept or the relation between 
the child's behavior and event probabilities, No sig- 
nificant sex difference was found in development of 
this concept.—Jowrnal abstract, 


14613, Dubin, Robert, & Dubin, Elisabeth R. 
(U. Oregon) Children's social A te- 
view of research. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 
809-838.—The data from 56 studies dealing with 
dren's social perceptions produce useful generaliza- 
tions regarding socialization, “The izations 
are organized around children’s of (1) 
self, (2) parental roles, (3) parental vior, 
(4) non-parental authority figures. The influence of 
perceptions of the child’s age and sex is also ex- 
amined. From a methodological standpoint the em- 
pirical literature appears inadequate to support broad 
generalizations by virtue of scatter in theoretical in- 


terest and limited research technologies employed. (4 
p. ref.) —Journal abstract, 


14644. Franco, Daisy. (Columbia U.) The 
child’s perception of “the teacher” as compared 
with his perception of “the mother.” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(1), 133-141.—An ex- 
perimental investigation of the “transference com- 
ponent” in the child’s perception of the teacher was 
carried out at the kindergarten level by means of in- 
Sees stories about pe e mother (in the 
roles of disciplinarian an per). p.e posi- 
tive cores ud between tion of teacher and 
mother, as disciplinarian and helper, at the 
and end of the school yr., confirmed the existence 
persistence of these hypothesized relationships.— 
Author abstract. 

14645. Geppertowa, Lidia. Rozwój rozumienia 
i poslugiwania sie pojeciami stosunków wyra- 
zanymi przez spójnik "zeby"u dzieci do lat pięciu. 
[The development of the comprehension and use of 
the concepts of relations expressed by the conjunc- 
tion "so that" in children up to the age of five.] 
Przegląd Psychologicsny, 1959, 3, 47-86.—A. review 
and analysis of children's utterances containing the 
conjunction "so that" found in 10,617 records of the 
observation of child speech and behavior. The analy- 
sis of the meaning of these utterances shows the rela- 
tions expressed by «50 that" found in the child think- 
ing, the sequence of their appearance, and the mutual 
conditioning as well as their development. The 
chronology of their appearance and the quantitative 
Proportions prove their dependence on the needs of 
a child and on the influence of the environment. 
(English summary)—M. Choynowskt. A 

14646. Ginsburg, Gerald Ք. (Ս. Michigan) 
Creative potential and childhood antecedents. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3725.—Abstract. 


14647, Gruen, Gerald Elmer. (U. Illinois) Ex- 
Periences affecting the development of number 
conservation in children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6751-6752.—Abstract. 


Ë 
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14648. Henriques, Vera S. (New York U. 
Socio-economic level and the role identification 4 
adjusted and school children. Dis 
sertatios Abstracts, | 25(2), $425.— M batract. 
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to go to school were some of the things noted. Group 
were universally reported to have helped them under- 


1964 were compared with 982 children in an elemen- 
tary school to determine whether there was a rela- 
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status of three concepts of probal 
— eighth and ninth n of 
, 1965, 34(1), 78-84.—72 Ss. 


Calif) What children fear. Journal oj Genetic 
Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 265-277.—An աարի of 


the normal fears of 130 normal children based 
answers to the question: “What are the things to 
be afraid of?” Under age 7, 80% answered by 
naming animals; over age 12, most gave unique 
Bi" d personal problems rather than war, the 
or social concerns. Psychoanalytic, vior- 
of (apaturational, and collective unconscious theories 
examined to explain the results.—Author 


| 
4 
վ 
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(San Jose State Coll.) The curi- 
osity and in 1 children. Journal 
d ournal 

re Genetic’ Pee, 1965, 107(1), 91-98. —25 
yr-olds served as Ss in a study designed to test 

the hypothesis of a positive relation security 
and curiosity in preschool children. Security was 
assessed through teachers’ ratings, and 4 measures of 
de he The results did not support 


14658. Mermelstein, Jacob. 
An investigation con 


size and amount for children and adults. Diner. 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3102. —Abstract 


14659, Neubauer, Peter B. (Ed.) Concepts of 


— . in early childhood education. Spring. 
Geld. In.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. ix, 149 p 
$6.50.—Texts of 4 papers read during a conference 
concerning concepts early childhood development, 
dealing with: stages of intellectual development and 
their implications for early childhood education, lan- 
guage and dev t, developmental considerations 
of the nursery sc experience, and death fear and 
climax in nursery school play. Portions of discus 
sions on each paper are also included.—/. C. Moore 
14660, Palermo, David S., & Jenkins, James J. 
(Pennsylvania meu) Changes in word asso- 
ciations of fourth- fifth- children from 
1916 to 1961. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 180-187,—"Popula; responses, 
diversity of responses, number օք idiosyncratic re- 
sponses, contrast responses and paradigmatic re- 
y have increased over the time span 1916-1961, 
requency of rdinate responses appears to have 
over time but differences reported earlier 

$ authors seem to be attributable to 
differences in method of administration. Oral presen- 
tation of stimuli results in a greater frequency of 
contrast responses a reduction in frequency of 
“. . . test-taking practice 


14661. Palmer, Edward L. (Michigan State U.) 
Differential in the judgments of chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6752- 
6753.— Abstract. 

14662. Pollack, Robert ԷԼ, & Zetland, Frances 
K. A translation of "the measurement of visual 
illusions in children" by Alfred Binet. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 917-930.— 
Binet's paper was translated because of its relevance 
to current work, its clarity, ingenuity and its rela- 
tive precision. Binet's findings in his own words 
and style are as follows: *(1) The illusion is stronger 
for the figures of small standard than for the figures 
of large standard. (2) The size of the illusion 
depends on the order in which the lines are compared. 
(3) The total illusion is the product of 2 illusions of 
opposite direction, which are of unequal force. (4) 
The children have, in general, a vague awareness of 
the illusion. (5) The illusion is stronger in the 
young children of 9 yr. (5th class) than in those of 
12 yr. (Ist and 2nd class).”—Journal abstract. 

14663. Portz, Alexius T. (U. Michigan) The 
meaning of death to children. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7383—7384.— Abstract. 


14664. Przetacznikowa, Maria. Niektóre za- 

dnienia rozwoju struktury zdania u dwojga 
dzieci do lat trzech. [Some problems of the devel- 
opment of sentence structure of two children up 
to the age of three.) Przeglgd Psychologicsny, 
1959, 3, 23-46.—Deals with the classification and 
quantitative analysis of over 15,000 verbal utterances 
of 2 children, recorded in diaries of their speech 
together with the context and the situations in which 
they appeared, from the point of view of their gram- 
matical and psychological structure. The data, show- 
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Coll.) experience 
memories to a in life. Journal of 


Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 245-2532 —The 
relationship between anomie and an individual's 
memories about his childhood experiences was in- 
vestigated. Suport was found for the hypothesis 
that remembered childhood experiences, 
not conducive to a devel of basic life 
and values consonant with the values in the 4 
are positively related to anomie,—Awthor abstract, 
14666. Schramm, Wilbur; Lyle, Jack, & Parker, 
Edwin B. Children’s television. 
In Ira J. Gordon (Ed.), Human development: Read- 
ings im research (see 39: 14608) Pp. 315-323.— 
2 communities identical in way for the 
possession of a TV were studied. T. on does 
apparently send children off to a faster start in the 
skill they perhaps need most at an early age, 
the advantage is chiefly to the brightest and 


slowest children and not to the great of 
average children. Heavy viewing in the En trade 
or beyond results in more knowl of matters 
related to entertainment of public affairs and fine 
arts.—5. F. Cordell. 

14667. Szuman, Stefan. O j oraz 


nouncements) in the early years of his 
Prseglgd Psychologicsny, 1959, 3, 3-21.—Detailed 
analysis of utterances of 1 child in his 2nd and 3rd 
yr. of life. Investigates successively the formation of 
Several stages in the tical structure and 
intelligibility of content of the utterances, namely: 
l-word utterances; 2-word agrammatical utterances 
consisting of 2 nouns; utterances which are equiva- 
lents of sentences; simple complete sentences; com- 
sentences. (English summary)—M. Choynow- 
$i 


14668. Roemele, Victoria S. Smith Coll.) 
Children’s separation difficulties during diagnostic 
study. Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1965, 
35(3), 189-212.—Primarily exploratory, this study 
documents the ready identifiability of a child's overt 
responses to the problem of separation during the 
diagnostic study. An inverse relationship is noted 
between the index of a separation problem and the 
mother’s awareness of and concern about Fax eier 
in her communications to the clinic. Problematic 
separation behavior appears to be associated with 
other data to the extent that overt separation behav- 
ior in the clinic is not a random event but a meaning- 
ful one. Further research in many areas is indicated; 
Many limitations are noted in the findings of this 
Particular study—S. M. D. Gallagher. ՀԱՐՔ 
14669. Wolman, Richard N., & Barker, Edwin 

(Ohio Set U.) A developmental study of 
word definitions. Ji of Genetic Psychology, 
- 1965, 107(1), 159-166.—A. sample of children was 
Studied to determine whether or not Piaget's theoreti- 
Cal position of discontinuous cognitive development 
` is tenable with regard to the way in which children 
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Z. Prob. 
of school 
children. Annals eg y & Related 
Disciplines, 1965, 3(1), 51-63.—ChiMren may mani- 
fest socialization in their concrete behavior and give 


14674. Benson, Emery; Griffiths, W. J., Jr, & 
Griffiths, M. T. (Montana State U.) Ri 
ment schedules and response busy 
school children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 106(2), 195-200.— The effects on su 
response variability of preconditioning under fixed 
ratio, variable ratio, and regular reinforcement 
schedules was studied in preschool children, It was 
found that children preconditioned on VR reinforce- 
ment are subsequently the most variable in their 
responses.—Author abstract. 

14675. Bogartz, Richard Տ. (State Ս. Iowa) 
Sequential dependencies in children’s EE 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
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39: 14676-14688 


2944), experiments were conducted to 
t š the applicability of a linear operator 
model to probability learning by preschool children. 
In Exp. | salve Ss made a motor response under an 
E-S controlled procedure. 80:20 and 50:50 fre. 
conditions, with test runs inserted into the 
sequential d pe ed .---« 

groups. statistics indicated t 
was not applicable. In H 16 Ss, only 4 of 
whom were naive, were given a different ran- 
dom 50: S0 sequence of colors to predict. Response 
probabilities conditionalized on the run length during 
the — um — again revealed positive recency. 
Alternation vior and position preference found 
in Exp. I did not occur in Exp. II. A 2-parameter 
linear learning model gave very predictions for 
18 sequential statistics. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
14676. Bradshaw, Donald H. (Catholic U. 
iA A Se? of inferred size relations using 


nonverba Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3095-3096.— Abstract. 


14677. Crabtree, Charlotte A. Effects of struc- 
turing on productiveness of children's thinking. 
In Ira J. Gordon (Ed.) Human development: Read- 
ings im research (see 39: 14608) Pp. 249-250.— 
Implications regarding sequence were explored in a 
curriculum ed to support both divergent and 
convergent thinking. Questions were raised as to 
how effectively teachers can mediate the alternate 
cues found to e and reward both styles of 
response.—S. F. Cordell. 

14678. Gardner, D. Bruce, & Judisch, James M. 
(Iowa St. U.) Intersensory transfer of train- 
ing in young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 802.—Preschool children were 
pretrained to visual (colored lights) stimuli, and 
presented with an analogous auditory task. Signiſi- 
cant intersensory transfer was obtained for 1 group 
(N =15) for whom the initial stimulus of a 2- 
stimulus sequence was positive. A 2nd group, for 
whom the final stimulus was positive, did not mani- 
fest visual-auditory transfer. Conditions under which 
inter: transfer occurs in young children have 
not been clearly specified—Journal abstract. 

14679. Griffiths, William J. Jr, & Griffiths, 
Marjorie T. (Montana State U.) Reinforcement 
schedules and response variability in first grade 

Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107 

1), 23-28.—20 Ist-grade children were divided into 

groups of 5 Ss each for the purpose of studying 
effects on subsequent response variability of the prior 
experiences of fixed-ratio, variable-ratio, and regu- 
lar reinforcement schedules. Similarities and differ- 
ences between responses of lst graders used in the 
study and kindergarten and preschool children used 
in previous similarly designed studies are discussed. 
Author abstract. 

14680. Hart, N. W. M. Academic progress in 
relation to intelligence and motivation in the 
opportunity school. Slow Learning Child, 1964, 
11(1), 40-46.—“There were significantly more chil- 
dren with middle test anxiety and fewer with high 
general anxiety in the school which achieved at a 
higher standard in all basic subjects. Where most 
of the stress has been removed from the learning 
situation, little learning is likely to take place. 


quency 
event 
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daily goals are set that require each 
and by striving to reach the goal. The goal then, is 
raised slightly from day to day as the child grows and 
improves his performance.. F. Cordell, 

14681. Heid, William H. (U. Washington 
Non-verbal conceptual behavior of ai 
dren with programmed material. Diss Ab. 
stracts, 1964, 25(5), 3125.—4bstract. 

14682. Hill, Suzanne D. (Louisiana State U. 
New Orleans) Transfer in discrimination learn- 
ing. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 749-760,.— 
2 types of pretraining preceded testing on the 
problem for 4- and 6-yr-old children and on the con- 
ditional-oddity problem for 9- and 12-yr-old children, 
It was found that age factors were important de- 
terminers of transfer in both situations, An a 
of the trial-by-trial responses made during the early 
trials of the transfer task revealed that the younger 
children exhibited a tendency to use primitive posi- 
tion cues when problem difficulty was increased, a 
handicap not shared by older children. A single 
experience with an easier problem appears sufficient 
to alter the of response made by young children, 
—Journal abstract. 

14683. Hoffman, Dorothy T. (U. Connecticut) 
Performance on two-choice, non-spatial 
nation learning problems by nursery school chil- 
dren of normal IQ. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(8), 4828-4829.— Abstract, 


14624. Horowitz, Frances D., & Armentrout, 


James. (U. Kansas)  Discrimination-learning, 
ifest anxiety, and effects of reinforcement. 


Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 731-748.—2 studies 
of the relation between CMAS and performance on 
simultaneous and successive discrimination-learning 
tasks are reported. The hypothesis that high- 
anxiety Ss would perform relatively better on 
simultaneous task and low-anxiety Ss would do rela- 
tively better on the successive task was ոօէ սք 
However, significant evidence and non-significant 
trends suggested an interaction between anxiety 
scores and reinforcement variables. High-anxiety 
Ss performed better under the right reinforcement 
condition than under the buzzer reinforcement con- 
dition. However, reinforcement condition either 
tended to make no difference for low-anxiety Ss or 
the relation was reversed. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


14685. Jensen, Arthur R, & Rohwer, William 
D. Jr. (U. California) Syntactical mediation of 
serial and paired- associate learning as a function 
of age. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 601-608.— 
Groups of 20 Ss at each of 7 age levels, 5-17 yr., 
matched on IQ and socioeconomic background, were 
compared on serial and paired-associate (PA) learn- 
ing. 15 the Ss learned under instructions to use 
syntactical verbal mediators, and 16 had no mediation 
instructions. The results showed that PA and serial 
learning interact differently with age and with media- 
tion instructions. Speed of serial learning was little 
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affected by mediation and beyond the age of 8 was 
scarcely correlated with age under 
of instructions. PA learning, on the 
markedly facilitated by mediation 

ticularly in the age range 7-13, and PA 


| 


d 


| 


ability was strikingly correlated with age 
were given no mediation instructi Հարում ob- 
stract 

14686. Lintz, Larry M., Starr, H. & 
Medinnus, Gene R. (U. Denver) Curiosity re- 
ward in children. Psyc Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pr. 2), 1222.—60 ki and 


կ 
| 
j| 


children were randomly assi to candy, 
and curiosity-plus-manipulation reward 
wition-alternation learning task. 1 
earned faster than kindergarten Ss 

nor 


EI 
Ki 
1 


Neither reward condition, sex of S, any of the 
interactions approached significance.— Author ab- 
struct. 

14687. Morrisett, L. N., & - է 


Eds.) Mathematical աան Monographs 
(Eds. athema 

the Society for Research in Child Development, 1 
30(1), 2 ** summarizes the 3 
sion about mathematical learning sponsored 
Committee on Intellective Processes d 
the Social Science Research Council.—4. Barclay. 

14688. Murata, Koji. (Nara Women's Dale 
The development օք behavior: Մ. The 
structural analysis of word-chain utterances in 
one-year-old Japanese children. Japanese Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 36(2), 67-75.—The simplest 
type of the word-chain utterances (which consist of 
2 words different in their word ) was ana- 
lyzed in order to see the deve! process 
the word-compounding activity of 5 l-yr.-old Japa- 
nese children. Longitudinal samples of the 
5 normal children were analyzed by 4 indices, Those 
children who were superior in vocabulary deve! 
ment showed steady development in all 4 indices, 
whereas those who were poor in v 
indicated no signs of the development.—4. Barclay. 

14689, Nims, P. (Arizona State Ս.) 
Steady-state effects of schedules of reinforcement 
in young children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(7), 4267-4268.— Abstract. 

14690. Otto, Wayne. (Ս. Wisconsin) Inhibi- 
tory potential in good and poor achievers. Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 200-207. 
—The relationship of reactive inhibition to skill 
attainment in spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic 
and the effect of "motivating" instructions upon 
inhibitory potential were investigated in 2 related 
studies. An inverted digit-printing task was used to 
quantify reactive inhibition with 340 pupils in Grades 
5 bs. d bes: eeneg for 

e skill areas of spelling handwriting : 
achievers dissipated more reactive inhibition than 
did good achievers. There was some support for 
suggestion that the relationship did mot hold for 
arithmetic because of the effect of intrinsic motiva- 
tion.—Journal abstract. — 

14691. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerlan 
The child’s Ka: of number. NYC: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1965. 248 p. $1.85(paper). 

14692. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll.) 
A survey of preteens' knowledge of astronautics. 
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habits discrimination ME in eon 
leesch 1964, 25(5), 3127. 


14696. Torrance, Paul E. & Myers, e = 
55 and skills. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1963, 


would, ences are introduced 
with careful uation. High achievers attained a 
good grasp of the fundamental concepts of educa- 


14697. Viney, Arthur W. (U. Oklahoma) The 
effects of overtraining on reversal and nonreversal 
shifts in fast and slow learners. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3680,—Abstract. 

14698. Vogel, Susan Ք. (Clark Ս.) The role 
of learning in “defense”: Mothers’ reinforcement 
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3⁄2: 14699-14707 


vestigated. First grade Ss who were observed 
to utter. Krob for /sro'b/ were assigned to 2 dis- 
crimination pretraining groups (N = 15 in each 
gon ): Group A, discrimination training on 
— /sra'b and Group B, discrimination train- 
ing on /sliyp/-/fliyp/. The discrimination task was 
taught through the use of automatic programming 
devices. Following discrimination training it was 
found that /srə'b/ was uttered correctly by 34 of Ss 
in A, but was uttered incorrectly by all Ss in 


Group It was concluded that sound discrimina- 
tion training effectively facilitated sound production 
learning that automatic sound discrimination pro- 


gramming appears fcasible.—Jowrnal abstract, 
Yeshiva U.) The emer- 
as affected by 


attending of kindergarten children. 
Dissertation ան, 1964, 25(6), 3681.—Abstract. 
Abilities 


14701. Anderson, Harold H. & Anderson, 
of children: A 


օք 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 


another stimulus item.. . The experiments showed 
(1) that by about 5 yr. of age a majority of children 
are capable of a distinction between real and phe- 
nomenal size which is not at all task specific, and 
(2) that children under 7 tend to construe questions 
containing the word bi 1 


14703. Brown, C. T. (Western Michi U. 
Three studies of the 0 of . 
Monographs, 1965, 32 (2), 129-138—Dealt with: 
listening ability and radio and television habits; 
listening ability and number and position of chil- 
dren; and relationships among listening, reading, 
intelligence, and scholastic achievement. Children 
who watched television were better listeners, than 
those who did not. Children of small families had 
greater listening ability than those of large families, 
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The relation of listening was highly correlated with 

both intelligence and reading. — ` 

pared with reading, was more hi 2 

erer 
ypotheses 


ca achievement tuse, Other were tested, 
14704. Douglas, J. W. Ross, J. M. & Simpson, 
H. R. Gabes հ. Economics, England) The 
relation between height and 

ability in school children of the same social 
family size and of sexual 


Human Biology, 1965, 37(2), 178-186.—The correla. 
tions between the heights and measured intellectual 


S. L. Warren. 

14705. Dueker, ԷԼ (Ս. Marburg, W. Germany 
Hat Jaenschs Lehre von der Eidetik heute 
Bedeutung? (15 Jaensch's concept of eidetic 
nomena still of significance?] Psychologische 
rage, 1965, 8(2/3), 237-253.— The concept of 
phenomena is criticized on the basis of a differentia- 
tion between ideation and perception. Theoretical 
assumptions and empirical data prove that reproduc- 
tions of percepti contents must solely be attrib- 
uted to memory. There is no need for the assum 
of a special "eidetic ability" that should be p 
and trained in school. Adequate illustrative material 
in school serves the best purpose of good ini 
(English & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 

14706. Fischer, H., & Kohenof, Marlene. Zu- 
sammenhang zwischen sprachlicher Entwicklung 
und Koórperseitigkeit. [The relationship between 
language development and body lateral dominance.] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendungen, 1965, 24(2), 134-147.—To egen ` the 
relationship between the lateral dominance o; 
upper and lower members and the development of the 
written language in children 9-11 yr., a lateral 
nance index was established by carrying out of a 
series of orders in 65 children. The level of language 
development was measured by 3 verbal, a reading 
and a spelling test. A direct relationship between 
the lateral dominance of members and the written 
language is not discernable. Only less defined or 
crossed laterality between hands and feet would cor- 
respond to a poor state of language development.— 
Author abstract. 

14707. Kagan, Jerome, (Harvard Ս.) Reflec- 
tion-impulsivity and reading ability in primary 
grade children. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 
609-628.—Each of 130 children was given visual- 
matching problems involving designs and pictures 
and reading-recognition tests at the end of the Ist 
and 2nd grade. Ss with fast response times 


= 
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high error scores on the visual tests (iem 
galsive children), in contrast to Ss with SES 
times and low error scores (reflective children , made 
more errors in reading English words oa och, 
sions.— Journal abstract. 


14708. Kohen-Raz, R. 


- Jerusalem) 
Developmental increase of in target 
tests. Journal of Child Wee ւ: & E 
1965, 6(1), 43-54.—217 Ss, ages 7-14 yr., were 


ministered a Target Test: at a distance of 2 m, 


throws a tennis ball at a 45, 35, and 25 em target, 
Š times with the right and then the left hand. A 
significant increase in ambi was found with 
increasing age; a pattern not f with other hand 


motor tests. The hypothesis was suggested that in 
target tests, cognitive sets based on schemata of 
spatial reference influence motor performance.—J. M. 
euman. 
14709. Krauser, Arthur W. (U. Rochester) 
investigation of the development of 
thinking in children thro! 


ugh 1 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5376— 


Abstract. 

14710. Lindho Byron W. A longitudinal 
study of deviation IQs and grades in school. Jour- 
nal of Educational Measurement, 1965, 2(1), 123- 
128.—22 boys and 28 girls were selected from the 
Fels Research Institute on the basis of completed 
Stanford-Binet tests 1105 ages 3-12. Intercorrela- 
tions among deviation IQs and grade point averages 
for age and grade levels were of moderate magnitude. 
—L. S. Kogan. 

14711. MacCoby, Eleanor E., Dowley, Edith M., 
Hagen, John W., & Degerman, Richard. (Stan- 
ford U.) Activity level and intellectual function- 
ing in normal preschool children. Child 
ment, 1965, 36(3), 761-770.—The ability to inhi 
motor movement is distinguished from a more gen- 
eralized low activity level. It is argued that the 


ment, of IQ, and of 
Embedded Figures 


scores were not. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
14712. Marge, Michael. (U. Տ. 
Washington, D. C.) The influence 
home background variables on the 
of oral skills in chi 
SH 1965, 8(3), 
Տ and their parents : 
mine the eife of certain home background variables 
on the development of 
The children were 
guage measures by classroom teach 
specialists. Findings indicated that (a) the children 
of permissive mothers achieved higher scores in 
language maturity, (b) parental demands were 
strongly related 
assessed by teachers, and (c) 
niques of speech training in the | 
eral speaking ability as assessed by 
ournal abstract. 


Scores in 
teachers. 


39: 14708-14717 
HUI Me, R. & Steiner, H. Eine Unter- 
sum EM 


suchung jähriger der 
deutschen Ga? [As 2 of —1 
intelligence Germans- Swiss year os. 
uer Zeit hri Prychologse snd ihre 
20 The population stud- 

ied consisted of 1H -yr-old children, coming from 
region, differing mot only from a 

poist of view bet also socially, An 

of intelligence and 2 educational tests 

( and arithmetic), were utilized. On all 
tests signi deeg were found, according 
to status oí Chil- 
dren the highlands with little and without 
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among 3 school ages. (20 ref.)—Jewrwal abstract, 
14715. B. Color and form attitudes as 
indicators of visuo-motor Ontario 
Journal of Educational Research, 965, 13), 255- 
262.--"Տ and 8 girls from each of 6 age 
groups 6-11 yr., were selected on the basis of scores 
on the Otis Quick Scoring Test." The Lind- 
-—— po ee tz 
were administered. Each test to 
form or to color. Color reaction 


24(1), 49-67.—120 children, 4-616 yr. were shown 
paired drawings of houses to determine identity or 
distinction. Good ability in discrimination was 
shown. Only the absolute number of identical ele- 
ments seemed to have an influence on the degree of 
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39: 14718-14729 


E. & Tuel, 
PMA fac- 
sc 


14718. Weise, . Meyers, 
K. (Pasadena City Sch., Calif.) 
sex, and teacher nomination in 
Kindergarten 
Measurement, 196. 


the 
the children to j 2 houses 
Keen? E Հել 
i 


redictions 
from the PMA subtests were observed.—W. Coleman, 
14719. Williams, — The ascertainment of 
educa subnormal children. Educational 
Research, 1965, 7(2), 136-146.—Since the post-1944 
creation of the educationally-subnormal category of 
handicapped children the nature of the population of 
children in special schools has changed. These 
no longer admit only children within certain 
IQ limits, but also an increasing proportion of intel- 
lectually able children. They share a disability of 
low educational attainment, but the various reasons 
for this need reexamining. Discusses who should 
ascertain educationally subnormal children when this 
should occur, and what criteria should be used. 
Work with handicapped children requires cooperation 
between professions. The case conference properly 
used is the most fruitful approach to ascertainment. 
New research indicates that the function and purpose 
of the special school may need rethinking—R. J. 
Baldauf. 


Personality 
14720. Baragona, Rosalie. (Rutgers State U.) 
tionship between geck selected 
ality characteristics in nursery school children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3094.—Abstract. 

14721. Beech, H. R. (U. Pennsylvania) Asthma 

and aggression: The investigation of a hypotheti- 
cal relationship gay | a new procedure. Brit- 
ish Journal 4 Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(2), 124-130.—An attempt was made to examine, 
in children, the relation between asthma and the 
tendency to express aggression. A sentence-com- 
pletion test was constructed to assess overt aggression 
and was validated on 3 groups of child-psychiatric 
patients differing in the degree to which aggression 
appeared in their behavior. The test involved asking 
the S to choose 1 of a pair of "starters" and then to 
complete the sentence. Of each pair of "starters" one 
would contain an "aggressive" verb and the other 
a "nonaggressive" verb. A group of asthmatic 
children were, in terms of their scores on the sen- 
tence-completion test, found to be significantly differ- 
entiated from the sample of "nonaggressive" children, 
but were not differentiated from the "aggressive" 
or "intermediate-aggressive" groups.—Jowrmal ab- 
stract. 

14722. Butcher, James Neal. 
lina, Chapel Hill) Manifest aggression: MPI 
correlates in normal boys and their parents. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6755-6756.—4b- 
stract. 


(U. North Caro- 
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14723. Campbell, Frances C. (Ս. North Caro. 
lina) A comparison of methods of 
tifcation in children 


. Dissertation Abstracts, 1 
25(8), 4812.— Abstract. í 
14724. Cowen, Emory L., Zax, Melvin; H 
Robert; Izzo, Louis D., & Trost, Mary Ann. ( 
Rochester) Relation of anxiety in school children 
to school record, achievement, and \ 
measures, Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 
695.—Responses of 2 independent samples of 
old children (N = 178 and 216, respectively) on 
CMAS were correlated with performance on a va- 
riety of intellectual, achievement, behavioral, 
sociometric measures. A very high proportion 
significant Ce, always quite low in magnitude but 
very consistent across the 2 samples, ons from 
these analyses. High anxiety was thus found to 
relate negatively to IQ and achievement scores and 
positively to teachers’ ratings of "a un dis- 
crepancy between self and desired , tendency 
nominate oneself or to be nominated by peers 
negative roles in a sociometric situation, and mani- 
festation of physical complaints in the school setting. 
(30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

14725. Finneran, Mary P. (Fordham U.) Visual 
perception in children with a hyperactive 
syndrome. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
3687.—Abstract. 

14726. French, Jacqueline. (Columbia U. 
pendency behavior and feeling of rejection in 
aggressive and non-aggressive boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3108.—Abstract. 


14727. Gibson, Ralph M. (U. Michigan) 
Trauma in suy infancy and later p 
development. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 
(3), 229-237—“The psychodynamic patterns of per- 
sonality of 29 children born with congenital ob- 
structions of the alimentary tract were compared with 
those of normal children (matched for age, sex, a 
IQ) in later childhood (ages 5-8). The congeni 
anomalies had required surgery within the Ist 4 mo, 
of life’ The children did the Draw-A-Person, 
Wishes and Fears Inventory, CAT, and the Blacky 
Pictures. The mothers were given the Semantic 
Differential, the Saslow Screening Inventory and the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. : 
results suggest that trauma in early infancy as am 
event in itself does not necessarily predispose the 
child to personality dysfunction in childhood." The 
reactions and the personalities of the parents are seen 
as the etiological factors for the disturbances noted. 
(15 ret.) . G. Shipman. 


14728. Goertzel, M., & Goertzel, V. (Carmillo 
State Hosp., Calif.) Sibling supportiveness among 
the gifted. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1965, 9(2), 97- 
103.—Sibling supportiveness rather than sibling 
rivalry was found to be more common among brothers 
and sisters in homes where 1 or more individuals 
have become Ss of biography.—S. Krippner. 

14729. Gowan, John Շ. (San Fernando Valley 
State Coll.) Changing self-concepts in exceptio: 
children. Education, 1965, 85(6), 374-375.—Per- 
tinent to effecting change in self-concept in excep- 
tional children are: (1) regard and attention to his 
problem, (2) sympathetic understanding, (3) per- 
sonal interest in the student, (4) specifying and 
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isolating the fear, (5) developing interactions with 
the outside world, (6) secking out and building on 
strengths. —S. M. Amatora. 

14730. Grams, A., Hafner, A. J, & Quast, W. 
Child anxiety: Self estimates, parent reports, and 
teacher ratings. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 
11(3), 261-266.—The CMAS and the General Anx- 
iety Scale for Children (GASC) were administered 
to 110 elementary school children: 47 and 63 
girls. Parents were given these same 
with "Does Your Child" substituted for “I.” Teachers 
also evaluated the personality adjustment of the 
children. Sex differences in children's GASC were 
found. The parent's appraisal of child on 
the 2 inventories correlated moderately. The 
scores were not correlated with those of his children 
although the mother CMAS were, No teacher-child 
correlation was above .3. Teachers and parents were 
in greater agreement on girls than on This 
was especially so on the CMAS.—N. M. Ci „ 


14731. Hallworth, H. J. (U. Birmingham) The 
dimensions of personality among children of 
school age. British Journal of Mathematical & 
Statistical Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 45-56.—Re- 
searches on teachers’ ratings of their pupils have 
indicated what appear to be 2 main dimensions of 
personality. Measurements of anxiety and of intro- 
version obtained from questionnaires also suggest 2 
dimensions, apparently similar in nature. Accord- 
ingly an attempt was made to relate the 2 sets of 
dimensions by using 8 groups of school 
pupils, each consisting of approximately 112 boys or 
girls in the Ist and 4th yr. of modern and 
grammar schools. Ratings for personality, question- 
naire scales, scores for tests of intelligence and at- 
tainment, and assessments of social conditions fur- 
nished 28 variables for 4th yr. pupils and 30 for Ist 
yr. pupils. A matrix of combined correlations was 
calculated for each of the 8 groups. This was 
analysed by the method of principal com and 
the axes were rotated in accordance with the Vari- 
max criterion. 3 factors were extracted w were 
comparable in each of the groups. The nature of 
the factors is discussed, and 2 possible interpretations 
are suggested. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


14732. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr.. (Emory Ս.) 
An empirical test of the modeling theory of sex- 
role learning. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 
789-799.—Sex-role learning has been linked to mod- 
eling and to Parsons’ reciprocal role theories of 
parental identification. It was proposed that model- 
ing theory would be sufficient to account for sex-role 
development even granting the validity of Parsons 
basic principles of greater sex-role differentiation for 
the father and instrumental-expressive qualities as 
the essence of masculinity-femininity. It was pre- 
dicted, on the basis of a modeling hypothesis, that 
sex-role distinctions between males and emales would 

e maximal given an identification with a high- 
masculine father. Results based upon the behavioral 
self-descriptions of 279 college normals „supported 
this prediction. Օք the behaviors distinguishing 
males and females identified with each parent type, 
the following percentages were judged to be appro- 
priately sex-typed ` high-masculine father, 88%, high- 
feminine mother, 58%; low-feminine mother, 47% ; 


39: 14730-14737 
and low-masculine father, 432. (17 ref.)—Journal 
14733. Heilbrun, Alfred B. Jr. (U. lowa) Sex 
ia dodi "i Gr: 


differences learning. 
Genetic P , 1965, 106(2), 185-193.—The hy- 
sees ( y 


are more similar to their 


14735. Hirschfield, Paul P. (U. Mississippi Med, 
Cent.) Response set Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107 (1), 117-126.— 
This was designed to determine - 
sive chi a set of 
cence i to statements of a 
self-descriptive, true-false nature. It was also a pur- 


as a new and possibly more valid impulsivity 
for children.—Author abstract. 

14736. Lahtinen, Pirkko M. (U. Michigan) The 
effect of rejection and failure on children’s de- 

. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
3688-3689.— Abstract. 

14737. Lawler, Carol Օ., & Lawler, Edward E. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Color-mood associations 
in young chi . Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 107(1), 29-32.—Nursery-school children were 
divided into 2 groups. 1 group was told a “happy” 
story and the other group was told a “sad” story to 
induce the moods, The children were then given a 
choice of a yellow and a brown crayon to use for the 
color of the girl’s dress in the story. For the “happy” 
group, yellow was chosen most frequently and for the 
“sad” group brown was chosen most frequently. No 
significant sex differences were found. It was con- 
cluded that color-mood associations exist in nursery- 
school children—Author abstract. 
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1738. Ronald K. wa. վ 


and 
հմմ Development, 1965, 36(3), 697-702.— 
po curioity of children to manifest 


characteristics and intelligence. 
istered to 178 children in Grades 4, 5, 6: a 
measure of reactive curiosity, the 
and the Picture Vocabulary Test. For most 
of en, low anxiety was associated with 
onte m curiosity. There was no correlation 
between reactive curiosity and intelligence, but for a 
few of children geg was a negative correla- 
tion manifest anxiety and intelligence. our- 
nal abstract. 


. Porteus, Barbara D., & Johnson, Ronald 
C. (U. Hawaii) Children's responses to two 
measures of conscience — «ռար, and their 
relation to sociometric nomina Child Devel- 
opment, 1965, 36(3), 703-711.—235 9th-grade Ss 
were tested, usin; itive (C) and affective (A) 
measures of moral j t, as well as a sociometric 
measure, Girl Ss showed greater moral maturity (as 
here defined) than did boys on both C and A meas- 
ures. Ss who made mature responses on 1 moral 
measure tended to make them on the other 1 as well, 
even with IQ held constant. Sociometric nominations 
for morality were not significantly related to Ss' re- 
Maur codd Կեն eieiei mi 
arity. ref.)— 

—Journal abstract. 

14740. Toigo, ee EM VM ոո 
room aggression v ng enetic 
GE, Monographs, 1965, 71(2), 221-268.-- 
Relationships between parental social status and ag- 
— the classroom were investigated among a 

sample of Ird- grade children in a semi- 
rural county. sociometrically derived measure օք 
and conventional indicators of social 
status produced results indicating a weak, bimodal 
relationship between the 2 variables, with both high- 
and low-status children displaying more aggression 
than children of intermediate-status levels. The so- 
cial status of the classroom as a whole was also found 
as a determinant of an individual child’s level of 
aggression. Author abstract. 

14741, Ueda, Toshimi. A developmental stud 
of the stability of ooh joni * position 
among elemen or- ool pupils. 
Journal of eg Ben University, 1965, 13, 171- 


181.-- method, and Տ used are delineated. 
Main fi are stated. Conclusion discussion ends 
the article. (27 ref.)—J. E. Smith. 

Parent-Child Relations 


14742. Adams, Paul L., Schwab, John J., & 
Aponte, Joseph Ք. (Ս. Florida, Coll. Med., Gaines- 
ville) Authoritarian parents and disturbed chil- 
dren. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 121 
(12), 1162-1167.—Parents of a random group of 17 
emotionally disturbed children were compared with a 
control group of 17 parents as to parents’ author- 
itarianism on standard tests, questionnaires, demo- 
graphic analysis and focused interviews. Results for 
the 68 parents studied showed that when author- 
itarianism is seen as an inability to take on the child’s 
role, parents of disturbed children differ significantly 
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P< 01) from parents of normal children. 
flerence does not hold for authoritarianism 
as fascism-conservatism. Thus, the effect of 
role-taking was substantiated but not tbe 
their political beliefs.—N. H. Pronko. 
State 


14743. Anzimi, Cyrus. (Michi 
Masculinity, feminity and percep of T 
and saliency in paren: nships. je 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2608-2609—Absiraci, ` 

14744. Brown, Վ Y. (St. Louis U.) Child 
adjustment and intrafamilial atti ' 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4811.—Abstrect, 


14745. Callard, Esther D. (U. Michigan) Achieve- 
ment motive in the four-year child and its rela- 
tionship to achievement expectancies of 
mother. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
Abstract. 


14746. Faizunnisa, A. R., & Parameswaran, 
G. Maternal behaviour and behaviour MÀ 
in children. Research Bulletin of the Deg 3 
Psychology, Osmania University, 1965, No. 1, 47. 
A 30-item questionnaire covering the areas 
feeding behavior, toilet behavior, socializing be- 
havior, sleeping, and general maternal behavior was 
administered to 210 mothers. Analysis of data of 
feeding behavior showed that the types of maternal 
behavior which attend attitudes of over indulgence, 
over protectiveness and dominance tend to be asso- 
ciated with higher frequency of problems. Similar 
maternal behavior produced different problems im 
children of different sexes.—U. Pareek. 


14747, Frye, Roland L., South, Donald & 
Vegas, Olga V. (Louisiana State U.) The à 
of parental orientation on the development of the 
child's orientation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1965, 106(2), 315-318.—To determine the relation- 
ship between parental orientation and the orientation 
of their children with adolescents (ages 12-13) and 
142 of their parents (ages 32-56) as S The results 
indicate a positive correlation between the orienta- 
tions of parents and their children. The mothers and 
SE orientations are positively correlated.—Author 

tract. 


14748. Giberti, Eva. (Santa Fe 2785, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Los padres y el castigo. [Far- 
ents and punishment.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psico- 
lógica de América Latina, 1965, 11(1), 58-63.—Re- 
sults of 87 questionnaires on parental attitudes tow: 
punishment of children. Recommendations against 
corporal punishment would oppose a deep-rooted cul- 
tural pattern transmitted from parents to children and 
accepted by both. There are 2 alternatives: to respect 
the cultural pattern or to act systematically ] 
it. This raises a challenging problem for the be- 
havioral sciences: adaptation or adaptation plus the 
possibility of transforming the culture by individual ac- | 
tion modifying traditional symbols. . W. Meissner. 

14749. Ginott, Haim G. (New York Ս.) Be- 
tween parent and child: New solutions to old 
problems. NYC: Macmillan, 1965. 223 p. $4.95.— 
Offers concrete suggestions for dealing with daily 
situations and problems faced by all parents and 
presents a new approach to conversation with chil- 
dren, praise and criticism, expression of anger, 
achievement of independence, and assumption of re- 
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sponsibility in all matters of importance ima childs 
bie —B. Բ. Lundquist. 

14750. Hall, Marian D. (U. — Parent- 
child interacitons in — — learn - 
ing inhibitions. Dissertation A „ 1964, 25(4), 


2610-2611.—Abstract, 

14751. Lederman, Selwyn. (Yeshiva U) A 
audy of = rela . parents’ = 
descri ependency attitudes, expectation 
achievement in theis children and observed de- 
pendency behavior in their children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3676—Abstract, 

14752. Raza, Iffat E, & — E": 
Maternal attitudes and their on 
problems in children. Research Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Osmania University, 1965, 
No. 1, 35-45.—Analysis of data of 60 mothers’ re- 
sponses to a 35 item (10 for, oman 10 2 
missiveness and indulgence, 8 for acceptance, 
for rejection) behavior problem inventory showed 
that extreme variations in responses are associated 
with high frequency of problem cases. Problems like 
dependency, aggressiveness and anxiety occurred fre- 
quently, probably inting to general emotional 
stability as the geck Be variation in maternal atti- 
tudes—U. Pareek. 

14753. Rutherford, Eldred E. (Ս. California, 
Berkeley) Familial antecedents of sex role devel- 
opment in young children, Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(7), 4252-4253.—Abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


14754. Booth, Sylvia D. (Columbia U.) Per- 
ceived similarity of sex-role cs among 
preadolescent and adolescent girls. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3684.—Ai 4 

14755. Bresnitz, Տ., & Kugelmass, Տ. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem) The perception of Tie ado- 


lescents. Consideration of the n 
expressivity differentiation. Human 1 
18 (2), 103-113. Analysis of responses of 601 Ista 
high school students to 8 questionniare items 
with perception of parents was formulated in terms 
of sex- role differentiation into instrur and ex- 
pressive functions. Statistical supported an 
extension of the original Parsons- model to in- 
du the frame of reference of the ese — 
nstrumentality and expressivi more 
curately Steet 85 2 independent dimensions 
rather than as a single dichotomous dimension —W. 
W. Meissner. U. Dae) Mo- 
14756. Campanelle, Thomas. (U. " 
tivational development of adolescents. Education, 
1965, 85(5), 310-313.—Motivational 2 
arises from: (1) need or drive for achievement, (2) 
identification with a person or persons who have gone 
to college or have succeeded in school, iih 
pressure, (4) intrinsic pleasure in learning. d 
fluence of the basic desire of adolescence the use : 
overuse of chall and the use and overuse o 
competition relative to motivational development are 
also analyzed—S. M. est E Ful 
14757. Carlson, Rae. (California State Co^. "tu 
lerton) Stability and change in the adolescent's 
self-image. Child Development, 1965, 36(3), 659- 
666.—A longitudinal study of changes in the struc- 


39: 4750-1763 


ture of the self-image included 49 students studied in 
the bah amd as hügh-schoo! seniors. Seif and 


i 


tole. Adolescents low in sell tee more fr 
ajay DT I 
and/or derogatory attitudes on Construct 
Repertory Test.—Jewrmad abstract, 
cone £ (St. Louis U.) Ante- 
cedents consequents of in 


tion. 
- 


in the process 
] Š. Viva TP, 1965, A), La * 
indivisible psychosomatic 


[The conscience of the fifteen year old. A psy- 
Eological investigation.] Munster : Aschendorff. 
1965. 252 p.—Insight into the evolution of con- 
science during puberty was obtained by studying more 
than 2500 replies of over 300 15-yr. old Catholic boys 
and girls to a 6-item questionnaire. Guilt feelings, 
distress, and pangs of conscience were reported by a 
majority of the Ss. The complete replies, ‘Suitable 
for further study, of 67 boys and 73 girls are included 
in an appendix.—K, J. Hartmann, 
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(Ս. Oklahoma) 

ts as an influence upon 
adolescents: An investigation 
of Roe's theory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5373-5374. — Abstract, 

14765. Grinder, Robert E., & Spector, Judith C. 
(U. Wiscons - ) sa differences in — 
perceptions of parental resource contro ouri 
of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 337-344.—An 
analysis is made of adolescents’ perceptions of parental 
authority and status, as inferred from their view of 
parental control of certain desirable resources. Ss 
were randomly drawn in groups of 19 girls and 19 
boys from the 9th-, 10th-, and 12th-grade of a com- 
munity high school. On the basis of identification 
theory, it was hypothesized that adolescent girls and 
boys would attribute relatively more resource control 
to their same-sex parents. As expected, the results 
show that girls are likely to see their mothers, and 
boys see their fathers, as more powerful ——4wuthor 
abstract. 

14766. Heilbrun, Alfred B., 
Donald K. (State Ս. Iowa) Parental identifica- 
tion of late adolescents and level of adjustment: 
The importance of parent-model attributes, ordinal 
position and sex of the child. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1965, 107 (1), 49-59.—The relationships 
between masculinity-femininity of the parents and 
degree of parental identification in adolescents were 
studied at 3 levels of adjustment. It was found that 
identification with a more masculine father for boys 
or with a more masculine mother for girls was asso- 
ciated with the best adolescent adjustment. Only 
child boys and Ist- child-with-sibling girls were most 
highly identified with their mothers.Authior abstract. 


14767. Hershenson, David B. (Boston Ս.) 
Erikson's "sense of identity," occupational fit, and 
enculturation in adolescence. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts, 1965, 25(5), 3101.— Abstract, 


14768. Jackson, Philip W., Getzels, Jacob W., 

& Xydis, George A. Psychological health and 
cognitive functioning in adolescence: A multi- 
variate analysis. In Ira J. Gordon (Ed.) Human 
development: Readings in research. (see 39: 14608) 
Pp. 392-398.—Explores the relationships between age, 
school grade, sex, and psychological health criteria 
and type of cognitive functioning.—S. J. Cordell. 

14769. Johnson, Thomas J., & Smith, Louis M. 

(U. Wisconsin) Achievement, affiliation, and 
power motivation in adolescents. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1249-1252.—364 adoles- 
cents from a stable, homogeneous community were 
tested for the relationships among age, sex, and 
amount of achievement, affiliation, and power motiva- 
tion. Findings indicate that power motivation in- 
creases in alter adolescence and females have more 
affiliation motivation than males. The 3 motives 
were apparently unrelated.—Journal abstract, 

14770. Kaunitz, Paul E., & Tec, Leon. (Yale U. 
Sch. Med.) Unsuccessful initiation rites among 
adolescent boys. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dis- 
ease, 1965, 140(3), 175-179.— Treatment of a number 
of troubled adolescents showed a tendency to spend 
much time in working with automobiles and driving 
them to the limit. “It is here postulated that this 
syndrome represents both a counterphobic mechanism 
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dealing with the fear of being damaged (the display 
of symbolic self-inflicted wounds intended to indicate 
Lie ai and valor), and the denial of castration, "—= 
N. H. Pronko. 


14771. Ljung, Bengt-Olov. (Sch. Education, 
Stockholm, Sweden) e adolescent spurt in men- 
tal growth. Stockholm Studies in Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, No. 8, 350 p.—The regression of uni- 
dimensional test scores on age for boys and girls 
within 4 yr groups (9-10, 10-11, 12-13, 14-15) is 
investigated. Growth rate is studied in a verbal com- 
prehension factor and to some extent in a mathemat- 
ics factor. As a rule, the regression lines are ob- 
tained by testing, at the same time, practically all 
pupils in the respective year group in Sweden, born 
on the 15th of any mo. of the yr. Comparisons be 
tween boys and girls within each year group, and 
within sexes between different year groups, are made 
concerning slopes and curvatures of the regression 
lines. The results provide strong evidence of a men- 
tal growth spurt for girls aged 12-13, but less for 
boys aged 14-15. A comparatively slow growth rate 
seems to be characteristic of the period immediatel 
before the spurt. The findings indicate a phase dit- 
ference between the sexes in mental maturation and a 
tendency to a more rapid growth rate for girls in all 
ages. Level and growth rate for a certain facotr seem 
to be positively correlated, 1.6., a higher level implies 
a faster growth rate. An increasing differentiation 
on group factors and an integration within group 
factors could be ascertained.—Author abstract. 


14772. Mann, J. W. Adolescent marginality. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 221- 
235.—Using 75 late adolescents as Ss, Lewin's treat- 
ment of the adolescent as a marginal man was ex- 
amined. The Ss see adolescence as overlapping 
slightly with adulthood and a good deal with child- 
hood. Most find adulthood and childhood, but not 
adolescence, attractive. Only a few disclose status 
discrepancies, which mostly differ from the kind 
Lewin noted, Few traits of the marginal personality 
seem widspread, and marginal personalities are not 
clearly linked to the adolescent situation. These find- 
ings fit modified Lewinian and marginality theory. 
—Author abstract. 


14773. Moore, Douglas R. (Boston U.) Anxiety 
and the development of values in early adoles- 
cence, Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3102- 
3103.— Abstract. 


14774. Morrow, J. Tarlton. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Providing growth experiences. 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(4), 177- 
188.—“Diseases “. . . a pilot project designed to sig- 
nificantly influence the personalities of young adoles- 
cent boys at a critical stage in their development. 
The method used was to provide individually planned 
and guided activities and projects specifically relevant 
to the boys’ unmet needs and actual or potential in- 
terest, under the leadership of a young man, a gradu- 
ate college student. He had at the time no clinical 
training, but he utilized periodically the consultative 
help of a child psychiatrist. We have described this 
project as ‘providing growth experiences’ to dis- 
tinguish it from therapy on the 1 hand, and simple 
‘recreation’ on the other.” An illustrative case is 
presented.—J. Z. Elias. 
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14775. Pitvin, Raymond H. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Adolescent behavior and American 3 
Catholic Educational Review, 1964, 62(1), 19-24,— 
[he fundamentally ambiguous role of adolescent 
is discussed with respect to his varied environment. 
Sources of confusion, sources of strain, and the adoles- 
cent’s response thereto are discussed. His problem of 
self-realization is analyzed.—S. M. Amatora, 


14776. Seitz, Theodore L. (U. Denver) The 
relationship between creativity and p ig 
personality and value patterns in ado! 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3679.—Abstract. 

14777. Elias, Tuma, & Livson, Norman. Family 
socioeconomic status and adolescent attitudes to 
authority. In Ira J. Gordon (Ed.), Hwman develop- 
ment: Readings im research. (see 39: 14608) Pp. 
344-351.— The data indicates the existence of an in- 
verse relationship between boys' degree of conformity 
and the socioeconomic level of their families, This 
relationship most clearly resides in the social rather 
than the economic component of social status. No 
consistent trend is apparent for girls.—5. F. Cordell. 

14778. Walters, Paul A. (Harvard U.) Promis- 
cuity in adolescence. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1965, 35(4), 670-675.—Fidelity rather 
than chastity is required for development into re- 
sponsible adulthood. The manner in which college 
women reach this final step is less clearly understood. 
Considers under what circumstances premarital sex- 
ual intercourse is promiscuous and under what cir- 
pyc it is normative experimentation —J 
abstract. 


Marunrry & On AGE 


14779. Albert, Elfriede. Zur Kenntnis der 
Senilen Demenz. [Toward knowledge of senile 
dementia.] Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 
40(3), 287-306.—The longitudinal development of 
senile deterioration is discussed with special emphasis 
upon the interaction of cardiac diseases and senility. 
—C. M. Mussina. 

14780. Berg, Werner. (U. Tennessee) The ef- 
fect of aging on tactual-motor and visual-motor 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 
3105.—Abstract. à 

14781, Brown, L. B., & Thouless, R. H. Ani- 
mistic thought in civilised adults. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107 (1), 33-42.—From his 
Studies based on Piaget's stages of animistic think- 
ing, Dennis concluded that animism is to be found 
commonly among college students. The present study, 
after illustrating the ways in which adults may use 
animistic categories, presents the results of an en- 
quiry into the ways in which students answered a 
Series of open questions about the living and the non- 
living. 1է is concluded that animistic thought in 
adults may be a result of choice and not of any un- 
certainty about the conventional biological discrimina- 
tion between "living" and “not living. —Author 
abstract, րի 

14782. Cath, Stanley H. Some dynamics of the 
middle and lates years. In Howard J. Parad (Ed.), 
Crisis intervention: Selected readings. (see 39: 
15451) Pp. 174-190.—The greatest stress on the 
adult human organism is in the last 3rd of life. The 
problems of restitution and maintaining the hold on 
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reality are considered in detail, for human stature and 
dignity are ultimately measured by the finest develop- 
ment of the human mind.. F. Cordell. 


14783. Crovitz, Elaine K. (Duke U.) Visual 
discrimination learning in elderly subjects. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3123-3124,—Ab- 


14784, Damon, A. Harvard U.) Discrepancies 
between findings of longitudinal and cross-sec- 
tional studies in adult life: Physique and physiol- 


y 
1 by the longitudinal 
results. The possibility is entertaíned that apparent 
decrease cross-sectionall à Ab 
secular trend toward increasing beight and (2) selec- 
small persons. . Longitudinal 
studies of aging are not merely desirable—they are 


E — Ee gës Ս.) rem 
of Genetic 9 1965, 107(1), 15-22.--Ճ 
serial learning model with 4 sec. word exposure and 
7 sec. inter-word interval was used to compare per- 
Keng ot 15 men 
ment in learning found 
Nee e ere CLR IS 
word interval). Response was monitored, 
4 on, 7 off condition was s 


some factor inhibiti: ivity during rapid 
stimulus change.—Auti tract, 
Lo sviluppo ¢ la 


14786. Gaudenzi, Luciana. լ EN 
structure of personality.] Scwola Viva SM, 1965, 1 
(9), 3-6.—Among the changes that take place in the 
development of the personality is the transformation 
of motives. A personality is said to be more mature 
when one has an affectionate with others, 
emotional security, a realization of oneself, and a 
unified philosophy of life.—S. F. Cordell. 


14787. Green, Russel F., & Berkowitz, Bernard. 
i Rochester) Changes in intellect with age: III. 

e relati: ip of heterogeneous brain damage 
to achievement in older people. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 349-359.— The Wechsler- 
Bellevue protocols of 680 elderly males with no known 
history of brain damage were compared with those of 
164 males with established diagnoses of a heteroge- 
neous variety of brain injuries. Comparisons were 
made on total achievement, subtest profiles, the inter- 
test correlations, and the factor matrices. Brain dam- 
age depressed achievement on all 11 subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. The interest correlations and the 
factor matrices of the brain-damaged groups were un- 
affected, using the non braindamaged as a standard. 
There was no typical brain damage pattern. Hetero- 
geneous types of brain damage have general rather 
than specific effects on cognitive function—Author 
abstract. 
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g: 1) The environment determines the life 
of the person. (2) Internal de- 
EES dao 

the and life-sati ' the person. 
ben M. Sata ta Ba oia 
ways thus controls in part his life-satisfaction. 

The last proposition is describable by the concept of 


Foundation. (U. 
of Progre. in Health Տ, 1 1965, 14(2 
33 in ervices, ' , 
1-6.—An analysis of of 250 projects bud 
the Health Information Foundation’s Invent of 
Social and Economic Research in Health from q* 


1 percentage of problem 
oriented studies as than did the sociologists ; 
sociologists and to rate th i 


14791. Jalavisto, E. On the interdependence of 
circulatory- and neural-mental vari- 
ables. Gerontologia, 1965, 10(1), 31-37.—Intercor- 


partialed out. Results are in contrast to some earlier 
data. Test performance variables included tapping, 
CFF, spiral after-effect, RT, memory, and abstract- 
ing ability.—C. M. York. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3 Kettell, Marj E. (Boston U.) Integ- 

Տ 255 ant ae, Dissevtatvon 
Abstracts, 1 25(5), 3111-3012.— A betract 

14793. Mueller, ԷԼ, Warnes, H. & Lee, H. 

Verdun Protestant Hosp., Montreal, Canada) Dis- 
unción focal y en relación con 

en un grupo de enfermos 
geridtrices. [Focal and generalized dysfunction im 
relation to ical tests in a group of geriatric 
patients.) Acta Prigwidtrica y Pricológica de Amer- 
ica Latina, 1965, 11(2), 151-157.—48 geriatric pa- 
tients were studied in am attempt to differentiate 
clinically SES ically between focal and gen 
eralized disor of EEG. Focal disturbances 
did not correlate with tests of mental function used, 
Significant correlations were found between general 
aspects of the EEG and psychological tests, namely, 
verbal repetition, delayed memory, 2 short stories, 
psychomotor retardation, Wechsler memory tables, 
ete. (18 ref.) -U. W. Meissner, 

14794, Munnichs, J. M. Enige problemen bij 
in tie-onderzoek van bejaarden. [Some 
problems of research about the intelligence of the 
aged] rer ge գեա — nda orien. 

intelligence persons involves at least 4 
problems: (1) The cooperation of older persons in 
the testing of their intelligence is frequently difficult 
— nin, (2) te current sets oan 

ve designed or people. (3) The con- 
omission of a differential life-cycle with 

respect to the culture of the aged has resulted in a 
concept of intelligence that is too narrow for valid 
i testing among the aged. (4) The de- 
termination of just what is the content of intelligent 
behavior among the aged is a necessity before ade- 
quate testing can be accomplished.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

14795. Neugarten, Bernice L. (Ս. Chicago) 

and patterns of aging. Gawein, 1965, 
13(4), 249-256.— The literature of gerontology pre- 
sents 2 theories of agi e activity and the disen- 
gagement theories. 


of Adult Life do not support these theories, By the 
study of 50 between 70 and 79, the aging- 
process is the resultant of 3 factors: personality-type, 
role-activity, and life-satisfaction. The personality- 
types were identified as integrated, armored-defended, 
passive-dependent and unintegrated. The role-activity 
and life-satisfaction were each classified as high, 
medium and low. 8 patterns were found: reorganizer, 
focussed, disengaged, holding-on, constricted, suc- 
corence-seeker, apthetic and disorganized.—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

14796. Pacaud, S. Influence conjugé de l'age 
et du niveau eege sur le declin des fonc- 
tions psychologiques օէ psychophysiologiques. 
(Conjoined influence of age and level of instruction 
on the decline of Padi tly Poem and psychophysiolog- 
ical functions.] Hygiène Mentale, 1965, 54(2), 49- 
70.—Psychological functions show significant decline 
with age, but the decline is heterogeneous. Mnemonic 
functions are better in adolescents than in adults, al- 
though memory as well as other intellectual and men- 
tal ons undergo evolution until the age of 20-25 
yr. then show progressively accelerated decline. In- 
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oce of level of instruction is the inverse of 
and seems to confer a resistance to the 
imtteence of age—W. W. Meitner, 
14797. Rosow, Irving. (Western Reserve U. 
Relationship of older persons to 
friends. Welfare in Review, 1965, 3(7), 1 
of a study of 1200 older Sa the 
the social psychological adjustment of older persons is 
largely dependent on emoti attitudes developed 
much earlier in life, and that these attitudes are per- 
sistent and unchanged by attempts to substitute other 
activities for the loss of centrally important roles such 
1s those related to family relationships and work, 
mplication is that programs for older persons should 
be based on a realistic assessment of the attitudes that 
they will bring to the program —S, F. Cordell. 
14798. Schindler, R. (Psychiat Hosp, Vienna, 
\ustria) Mental decompensation in the Ի 
Preventive measures. Schweiseritche M. T 
Wochenschrift, 1965, 95, 995,— pursues an ir- 
regular course, in spurts and and shows 
characteristic retrenchment and proc- 
esses, which the aging individual's environment serves 
to emphasize, WV A. environment is 
largely responsible for onset of senile decompensa- 
. The type of geriatric disease, however, is deter- 
mined not by external causes but the et "Eed 
personality and way of life, as a study of case 
histories demonstrated. A complicating 
social role of the aged in hera n society. E. 
geriatric patients currently 
pital — that the istutiraliation of x 
ple is often mismanaged. 
fabilitation of Ga aul EEN 
home-care conditons) are reasonably 
of intercurrent disease, — 
avoided if proper care is a —JAMA, 
14799. Shanan, Joel, & Sharon, Miriam. 
brew U., Jerusalem, Israel) and 
tioning of Israeli males during the 
Human Development, 1965, 8(1), — om 
changes occurring in the years 
Israeli men, ages 39-61 yr., and relatively homoge- 
neous for occupational status and area of origin 
given 5 cards of the TAT, the Street Gestalt Test, 
Raven’s 9 Matrices and Stein's 
nomic Cue Test. results showed | 
tivation for achievement, a relative withdrawal from 
social interaction and iar — 
life's goals. These findings are simi those 
ported by American workers. Correlations between 
the measured variables are interpreted to offer some 
cross-cultural support for the theory of psychological 
disengagement as descriptive of the phases of change 
from adulthood to old age.—J. L. Yager. 
14800. Szewczuk, 
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contains a questionnaire cons 
questions ste to life history, 
plans, etc. (47 ref.)—M. Choynowski. — 

14801. Tuckman, Jacob. (Philadelphia Dept. 
Public Health, Pa.) College students’ judgment of 
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7404, Abstract. 
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14809, Clark, 
U. Texas) Social control: 


k 


lations of norms.” As a 15է step toward a more 
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adequate comeptualization, variation in normative 
reactions ls examined la terme of generality, speci- 
city, contingency, comsensus ` 
Normative reactions, Le, belief as to what 
and/or will happen in instances oí behavior con- 
trary to the norm, and actual reactions, Le., what in 
fact happens, are explored in various contexts. Simi- 
discussed are normative and actual reactors.— 


5. L. Warren. 
14810. 22 John Ross. (Northwestern Մ.) 


The need ed gut a Lien 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6757,—Ab- 


stract, 
14811. Daniels, Louise Ք. (U. Wisconsin) Ef- 
fects of liking on [rede oem Disser- 


tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2623.— Abstract. 

14812. DeCharms, Richard; Carpenter, Vir- 

ges & K Aharon. (Washington, U., 

Է Louis) The “origin-pawn” variable in per- 
son Sociometry, 1965, 28(3), 241-258. 
—The perception of a person as the "origin" of his 
own behavior or as * EE D around by 
external SE was onstrated to an impor- 
tant variable in person perception. 216 Ss responded 
to constructed stories. A character in the story who 
was being persuaded to do something was seen as 
more an "origin" when the persuasive agent was 
attractive than when the agent was unattractive, and 
when the agent was a small group rather than an 
individual or a large organization. Ճո intrinsically 
motivated character was seen as the epitome of an 
“origin,” but when encouraged by an unattractive 
source he was seen as somewhat less of an "origin." 
Ss who feel that they have strong control of their 
own fate saw the characters in the stories more as 
“origins” than did Ss who feel little control.—Jowurnal 
abstract. 

14813. Dressel, Fred B. Logic, research and 
the married college student. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(9), 920-924.—9A review of the 
relationship between the campus activity program and 
the married college student. Findings indicate the 
married students pn in college activities at 
a minimal level.—R. J. Baldauf. 


14814. uo perte Robert O. (Michi State 
U.) Cognitive adjustment of 1 seit credi- 
bite, i source credibility and perceived 


task as a result of feedback in task 
oriented dyads. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 7405-7406.— Abstract, 

14815. Estadt, Barry K. (Catholic U. America) 
In: ibili and  intra-group 
choices. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3098- 
3099.— Abstract. 

r — we Ca Kei? (U. 8 
erkeley erentiation, demand, and agen 
in projections of the personal future: A predictive, 
study of the performance of Peace Corps teach- 
ers. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6797.— 

Abstract. 

14817. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) 
Sexual morality and the dilemma of the colleges. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(4), 
676-681.—3 sexual moralities are being intensely 
debated in colleges—the "new morality," amorality, 
and traditional morality. College administrators have 
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no consistent mandate for icy from faculty, stu- 


dents, parents or alumni. ir dilemma and 
ble solutions are Understanding of 
rather than proliferation of rules is stressed.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 

14818, Fink, Abel K. (State Մ. Coll, 
N. Y.) A sociodrama on race relations, /mier- 
national Journal of Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 


4(3-1), 116-122—Sociodramatic workers have the 
task to organize preventive, didactic and 

tion meetings in the community in which they live 
and work; to organize, upon call, such meetings in 
problem areas everywhere; to enter communities coti- 
fronted with emergent or chronic social issues, to 
enter mass meetings of strikes, race riots, rallies of 
political parties, and so forth, and try to handle and 
clarify the situation on the spot.—J. L. Khanna, 

14819. Galbraith, Gary G. (Ohio State U.) 
Variation in sexual behavior to word association 
stimuli under conditions of sexual arousal, guilt, 
and situational ncies for censure. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7377-7378 — 
Abstract, 

14820. Gallimore, Ronald Gary. (Northwestern 
U.) Reduction styles and dissonance-a 
autonomic activity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(11), 6759,— Abstract. 

14821. Gamson, Zelda F. (Harvard U.) Social 
control and modification: A study of responses 
to students in a small nonresidential college. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7406-7407.— 
Abstract. 

14822, Glaser, Barney G. (U. California Med. 
Cent.) The constant comparative method of 
qualitative analysis. Social Problems, 1965, 12(4), 
436-445.—Describes and details the method in 4 
stages: (1) comparing incidents applicable to each 
category, (2) integrating categories and their prop- 
erties, (3) delimiting the theory, and (4) writing 
the theory.—S. L. Warren, 

14823. Goldstein, Sidney, & Mayer, Kurt B. 
(Brown U.) Illegitimacy, residence and status. 
Social Problems, 1965, 12(4), 428-436.—An inten- 
sive analysis was made of the fertility of the popula- 
tion of Rhode Island. All recorded births during 
1959-61 were studied, attention being given to the 
extent and character of the differential between the 
illegitimacy rates of cities and their suburbs, and 
the relation between illegitimacy and socioeconomic 
status. Conclusions point to illegitimacy rates being: 
(1) higher in all groups for non-whites; (2) highest 
in the youngest age group (15-19); (3) higher in 
urban centers than suburbs; (4) found at all status 
levels; (5) higher, in suburban areas, in upper status 
categories than in lowest; and (6) closely associated 
with poverty only within urban centers—S. L. 

arren. 

14824. Gustavson Affinito, Mona E. (Boston 
Graduate Sch.) Task structuredness and level of 
aspiration measures. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5). 3033.— Abstract. 

14825. Henry, Joe B. Family financial power 
and college attendance. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(8), 775-779.—Investigation of the 
role of family financial ability as a factor in the col- 
lege attendance of a sample of Missouri high school 
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bestes who were in the upper M with respect to 
— ability. Questionnaires were mailed to the 
parents of the Ss on the amount of federal income tax 


Financial ability 
significant factor in college attendancs. K. J, 
dauf. 

14826. Holzman, Herbert. 


journal of Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 4(3-4), 
67-73.—A strictly sociological approach no 
way of evaluating the relative im; ol various 
social pressures, and it is weak in 1— 
how social forces are integrated by the indiv 
personality. On the other hand, psychiatric thinking 
that starts with the individual and never leaves him 
is unable to grasp the specific ical attitudes 
within the culture and the role play in shaping 
the individual personality—J. L. Khanna, 


14827. Jamias, Juan F. (Michigan State U.) 
The effects of belief system styles on the commu- 
nication and adoption of fe Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), -6798.— Abstract. 

մաք — Homer Wei (U. — 
Some effects o cy on responses 
adverse information about one's self. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6798—Abstract. 

14829. Kalina, Witold. Badania nad rozpozna- 
waniem wyrazów mimicznych uczuć u ludzi. [A 
study of the recognition of mimic expressions in 
people.] Przegląd Psychologiczny, 1960, 4, 177-185. 
—9 mimic expressions (joy, fear, anger, 
contempt, irony, nem pain, — ) 
were photographed in 4 persons (actor, actress, non- 
actor, nonactress). 100 men and 122 women, mostly 
secondary school students, were tested on 
of the photographed mimic expression. The accu- 
racy in i. IE expression depends on the 
education of the S. imic expressions are - 
nized better in actors than in nonactors, though this 
does not apply to all investigated mimic expressions; 
basic feelings, such as joy, fear and disgust, are 
more easily recognized than those refined 
cultural development, such as iromy: Expressions of 
joy and sadness in women are better ee ep by 
women than in men. (Russian & ish sum- 
maries). M. Choynowski. 

14830. Krauze, Tad K. (Ney York U.) Soci- 
ometry and sociodrama. International 8 of 
Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 4(34), 107-115— 
Development of sociometry requires strong mathe- 
matical foundation for classification of ogee ro 
methods used in sociology. Connections ks 
theory of scaling on the one hand and the theory ) 
analysis of large group behavior (social 3 KI 
are seen as the most important areas for 
research.—J. L. Khanna. 2 32 

14831. Krich, Aron (Ed) The sexual rev: 
tion: Seminal studies into 20th century rw 
sexual behad i NYC: Dell Pub. Co., d 
p. $1.95(paper յ 

. *Ir- 

14832. Leik, Robert K. (U. Washington) ' 
relevant" aspects of stooge behavior: * 
for leadership studies and experimental "t od- 
ology. Sociometry, 1965, 28(3), 259-271.—A series 
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sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2642 —Abstrect, 


social sciences: An outline intending stu- 
dent. Londen, Tage համաը A Hago Pos 
1965, cviii, 168 p. $4.00. 
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Disser- 
— Abstract. 


. Okediji, Francis, Oluokun Ayoola. (In- 
14840. Okediji, — uii A 


in two Midwestern universiti 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6799-6800.— Abstract, 5 
14841, Pallone, Nathaniel J. (New York U. 

Social authority and perceptual modification in 
a closed society. A laboratory study of norm 
adherence and interiorization in relation to the 
operation of social influence. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(4), 2643-2644.— Abstracts. 
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Ms. C. Institutionalized prac- 
tices of —— Psychiatry, 1965, 
28(2), 119-132.—Study of adjustment following mas- 
tectomny. —— M մանց — 


fear. 
communication regarding 
the fear of death in order to avoid isolation of pa- 
tients with diseases like cancer.—E. M. Uprichard, 
j Barbara Z. (U. W 
ton) The effect of contingent commitment 
dissonance Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3103.—Abstract. 


(U. Minnesota) Some 
effects of status-linked behavior on interpersonal 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 
2607-2608 —_ Abstract, 


14845. Schelling, T. C. (Harvard U.) Strategic 
analysis and social Social Problems, 
1965, 12(4), 367-379.—Describes strategic analysis 
as “vicarious problem solving . . . concerned with 
structure of incentives, information and communica- 


£ ç ec of the filthy pictures market or the 
u Klux . + + Strategic aspects can be brought 
wnder analysis and . . . critical requirements and 
vulnerabilities identified. Then, depending on the 
enterprise, it can be su collapsed, influenced 
to 1 side or another, ited for one's own benefit, 
or just understood.—S, L. Warren. 

14846. Schmitt, Raymond L. (State U. Iowa 
An empirical tion of the effects of D 
self concept, the reference , and ego-in- 
volvement on behavior in the ASCH situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2645 — Abstract, 


14847. Schopler, John, & Bateson, Nicholas. 
(U. North Carolina) The power of աաա 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
22. 247-254.—A series of iments was under- 


an interaction effect between sex of the S and extent 
of partner’s dependence on yielding was found. Fe- 
males yielded more when their partner was highly 
dependent than when he was less dependent, while 
the reverse was true of males. The interaction effect 
was interpreted as one a difference between 
men and women in the kind of cues instigating con- 
forniity to the norm of social responsibility. Journal 
abstract. 


14848. Schubert, Glendon. The judicial mind: 
The attitudes and ideologies of Supreme Court 
justices. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern U. Press, 
1965. 295 p. $10.00. 
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14849, Tothill, Herbert O. (Syracuse U.) The 
relationship between accuracy Է 


developmen: 
do 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7323-2124, — A Ման 

14850. Trent, James William. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The t of intellectual dis- 
position within Catholic co Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6802.--« 7 
functionalist թրի to cil problema. Sect 

a to soc 

Problems, 1965, 12(4), 37° —Contends that 
functional analysis actually minimizes role strain for 
sociologists as they play simultaneously the of 
concerned citizens and neutral, value-free 
Discusses why we “seem to be uniformly against 

verty, mental illness and racial discrimination 
E than — against war" — . A 
vorce, adu , prostitution, crime, delinquency 
Ne See to provide elucidation of the 
stated contention —S. L. Warren, 

14852. Turner, Robert J. (Syracuse Ս.) Social 
pone gine EE A study of the effects of 
the adjustmen hospi 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), Abstract. 

14853. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) The psy- 
chology of human differences. NYC: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1965, viii, 572 p. $6.75. 

14854. Prim van Arthur. (Brandeis U.) A 
note on peak experience as a personal 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(1), 18- ` 
dicet $ has shown that myth performs an 
im t function in organizing man's atti 
rici in the face of the human condition. 
Peak experience serves a similar purpose at the 
personal level.—F. T. Severin. 


14855. Weltman, Robert E. (Yeshiva U.) 4 


comparative study of institutionalized and non- ` 


institutionalized homeless men. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3681.—Abstract. 


14856. Wilson, Charles R. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) The relationship to dogmatism as measured 
by Rokeach's scale. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, — 
25(5), 3153.— Abstract. 

14857. Wolf, Abraham, & Weiss, Jonathan H. 
(Temple U. Med. Cent.) Birth order, recruitment 
conditions, and volunteering preference. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 
269-273.— The response of members of different b 
ranks to recruitment of volunteers for a group 
was measured in 2 experiments. In Exp. I, í 
students who were not required to participate, re- 
sponded yes-no to the recruitment request. In Exp. 
II. 288 Ss who had experimental participation as a 
course requirement ranked their preferences for a 

oup, individual, and isolation study. In Exp. II, 

st-born males preferred the group study significantly 
more than did members of other birth ranks. This 
was not true in Exp. I, and was not true for females 
in either case. The hypothesis is that 1st-born males 
submit to recruitment pressure with anxiety and 
therefore, affiliate as a means of reducing anxiety. 
The complexity of the results casts serious doubt on 
the generalizability of the Capra and Dittes finding 
that Ist- born males volunteer for a group i 
more frequently than do later borns and on the ap- 
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prop riateness of a simple "need for affiliation” by- 

pothesis to explain that finding —Jourmal abstract. 
14858, Zwier, Marcia Dean. (U. Illinois) 

chosocial factors in communication among 

mentary school 

1965, 25(11), 6804-6805,—Abstraect. 


Cum & Cutrunar, Retations 


14859. Abe, J., Tanaka, Y, Ishigooka, Y. & 
Ohaski, H. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
— studies on the 


himokita Peninsula օք the J ւե 
Tohokw Psychologica Folia, 1965, 23(3-4), A 
The results of field research pertaining to the rela- 
tions between personality, co ae culture, which 
were conducted during 1963-1964, are discussed as 
well as the problems investigated and the 

and constructs used. Results of intelligence tests 
administered to 3rd grade pupils are summarized — 
Բ. Federman, 

14860. Bellah, Robert N: Father and son in 
Christianity and Confucianism. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1965, 52(2), 92-114.—The relation between 
the family and religious symbolism is not so 
as Freude projective h esis might 
assume, Religious symbolism is not merely a 
pendent variable of family structure, The 
and structure of historical religious symbols be 
taken seriously, The oedipus complex and the patri- 


archal family help us to understand much in the 
Christian and Confucian cases but do not ex- 
plain the differences between them. phrasing 


and outcome of the oedipus complex and the structure 
of the family may themselves be profoundly aff 
by particular modes of religious symbolization.—D. 
Prager. 

14861. Berrien, F. K. (Rutgers U.) J 
vs. American values. Journal of Social Psyci p 
1965, 65(2), 181-191.—A. summary of 7 recent com- 
parisons of Japanese and Americans on parallel 
by comparable methods. Results suggest that, | 
spite of external signs of a — 
Western culture, college students e cd of 
personal values essentially oriental. lue-collar 
workers prefer the master-servant 
an earlier era. Municipal n 
of feudal dependence upon the national 
The Japanese traditional values appear to have re- 
tained their hold in the presence of superficial signs 
to the contrary.—Author abstract. - 

14862, Cattell, Raymond B., & Gorsuch, Richard 
Ն. (Ս. Illinois) The definition and nm 
ment of national morale and morality. „Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 77-96.-- 
nature of national morale and morality as previously 
found in empirically derived 
investigated throug! a 8 
52 countries. A distinct morality factor, matching 
earlier factors at the .05 probability level, 1 — 
loaded by such variables as syphilis death rate, 
illegitimate births, and deaths from alcoholism (cor- 
rected for national size). The conceptual relation- 

i i rocedure for 
factor given. Other cultural 
ose found in previous research 


t shows signs 


(8), 461-465.—Cultural deprivation produces symp- 
i ior. Needs related to desired changes 


S. M. Amatora. 

14868. Gezi, Kalil I. (Chico State Coll.) Fac- 
tors associated with student adjustment in cross- 
cultural contact. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 16(3), 129-136.—A group ot 62 
Middle Eastern students studying in 11 California 
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. 14869-14877 


colleges and universities during the 1958 summer 

this | = £ - 12 2 
sojours in this country ranging from 6 mo. to 12 yr. 
There was a significant difference (p < .001) between 
the students" ival attitudes toward the U.S. and 
— py adjustment in this country. 


14869. Guaschi, Irma, & Perotti, Alessandra. 
(Centro Psi ia del Lavoro, Torino, Italy) Strut- 


tura ed evo delle variabili psico-sociali in 
una universitaria. [The structure and 
evolution of ps social variables in a university 


ycho- 

population.) Securitas, 1965, 50(4), 113-143.— The 
rescarch was to determine the social, cultural, and 
pacer n characteristics of Ist-yr students at 

urin Polytechnical School. Examination of mate- 
rial collected gave insight into the ambient, social, 
and ag desen of this population, as well 
as into difficulties immigrant students have in 
fitting in, their interest levels and ity dimen- 
i the outcome of some factorial tests, the traits 


i 


14870. 
field: Testing 
14871. Holsti, Ole R. (Stanford U.) East- 
West conflict and Sino-Soviet relations. Jam of 
SÉ Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(2), 115-130.— 
1 hypothesis that inter-bloc o — in an 
a T unity was examined in context 
of Sino-Soviet attitudes toward the United States. 
78 documents originated 


othesis and indicated that 
inese and Soviet percep- 
During periods 


tions and expressions of hostility are traced over time 
by means of content analysis of documents to test 
the consistency of the model. In the Cuban crisis, 
both sides tended to perceive rather accurately the 
nature of the adversary's actions and then proceeded 
to act at an appropriate level. Efforts by either 
party to delay or reverse the escalation toward con- 
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flict were generally ceived as such, and responded 
to in like manner (37 ref.) — Author Jwmmary, 


14873. Joshi, Ս. Lucknow, Indis 80 
ee 


sonality profiles d 
cultures: A TAT study. Journal of Social վ 
A 1965, 66(1), 101-111.—Studied the relatione 
ship ween personality structure and attitude . 
wards reception of industrial technology. It is- 
assumed that the systems of technology and child- 
rearing practices correlate with patterns of ^ 
and structure of personality in any culture. 
TAT was used as a technique of investigation, 
cards from Murray's set were given to 10 persons: 
5 from an industrial, urban, educated group and Š$ 
from a preindustrial, rural, uneducated group. The 
analysis of themes shows significant change in pere 
ception of authority, family roles, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and dimensions of security, conformity, 
tension, etc.—^uthor abstract. 

14874. Knudson, Alfred G., Jr. Ethnic differ- ` 
ences in childhood leukemia as revealed HE 
of antecedent variables. Cancer, 1965, 18(7), 813-. 
818.—A review of 108 cases of childhood leukemia 
reveals that constitutional factors such as age of 
onset and ethnic background are important deter- 
minants of hematologic specificity. 1ո particular 
there is: (1) a relative excess of acute granulocytic ` 
leukemia and (2) a relative deficiency oí cases of 
acute lymphocytic leukemia with low leukocyte con- 
centrations in peripheral blood among the Spanish- 
American ERE dS wei in the series. de 
consequences of these i for the mechanism of ` 
leukemogenesis are St J. Schlachet. d 

14875. Korner, Ija N., & Allison, Roger B., Jr. 
(Utah Coll. Med.) Compartive study of meta- 

oric thinking. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60 
(1), 67-70.—Meaphoric symbolism is presented as 
à process of thinking by which an abstract quality as 
embodied in an adjective (e.g., good, bad, strong) i$ 
translated into an object (e. g., a part of the body). 
An attempt to demonstrate that groups of Ss with 
presumably different backgrounds have differential 
Object responses to a series of stimulus adjectives. 
The experimental task consisted of having the S 
point to that part of his body that he associated 
with a stimulus adjective. 3 groups of Ss were 
evaluated: 2 groups were reared within Western 
ture; the 3rd group, in a "remote" culture in the 
Northwestern Territories of Canada. Տտ in the 
"remote" culture differed from those in the 2 West- 
ern groups, but differences between the 2 Western 
groups were not clearly established—Author ab- 
stract. 


14876. Kwant, Remy C. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) Phenomenology of social existence. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Duquesne Մ. Press, 1965. 263 p. $5.95. 


14877. Lasswell, Harold D. (Yale U.) World 
politics and personal insecurity. NYC: Free Press, 
1965. xv, 238 p. $2.45(paper).—1935 edition with 
a new introduction. A psychological approach to 
international relations covering the following topics: 
Configurative Analysis of the World Value Pyra- 
mids; Nations and Classes, Symbols of Identification; 
Balancing of Power, Expectation of Violence; War 
Crisis; Demand for Security; Independence Move- 
ments, Demand for Equality; Imperialistic Move- 
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ments, Demand for Supremacy; Nom 


Effect of Economic Conditions; Mi T 
and Political Attitudes, Role of Contact , 
New Channels and Attention. Areas, of Sec. 


omdary Contact; Personality, Culture amd Politics, 
The Amsa Case; In Quest of a Myth, The Frob- 
lem of World Unity—B. F. Lundquis, 

14878. Leon, Robert Ն. (U. Texas) 
tive interaction between bureau of 
staff and Indian clients. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1965. 35(4), 723-728,—Pamive- 
aggressive behavior of American Indians 
authoritarian responses from Bureau of Í At, 
fairs staff. This maladaptive circular interaction 
can defeat present-day program goals, which are to 
help Indians become self-sufficient on their own 
terms.—J/ournal abstract, 

14879. Levine, Donald N. Wax — — Tra- 
dition and innovation on Chi- 


cago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 1965. xvi, 315 p. 
$10,00,—Interpretation of Ethi society uses the 
tools of history, sociology, anthropology, and 
chology to examine 3 main topics: the nature 


traditional culture of the dominant ethnic the 
Amhara, and its enduring values and beliefs; the as- 
pects of modern culture which interest this society 
and the means it has sought to institutionalize them; 
and the traditions which both facilitate and impede 
Ethiopian efforts to modernize,—B. F. Lundquist. 


14880. McGinn, Noel Բ. 1 

Ginsburg, Gerald P. (Harvard Ս.) 
relations with parents and affiliative responses 
mw» and Guadalajara. Ge 1965, 
(3), 305-321—Dependency relations parents 
in childhood may generalize to affiliative behavior in 
adulthood. This hypothesis was explored in 2 studies 
i to reveal 


with a peer than did comparable students from Michi- 
. An analysis of data from Guadalajara students 
alone showed a weak but significant multiple corre- 
lation between reports of parent-child and 
the son's affiliative 2 The argument is 
made that (1) the dependency-afiliation relationship 
might be a function of Mexican parents 1 
affiliative models for their children, and (2) = 
appropriate models, d « could 
ceivably also be achievement-oriented.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract. 

14881. Moller, Herbert. Affective mysticism in 
Western civilization. Psychoanalytic Review, —. 
52(2), 115-130.— The multiplicity of fantasies a 
feeling states encountered in affective —— 
formed a vast defensive system. . . . God lost ու 
of His original masculinity and sternness and Me 
almost retired to the role of a grandfather, while 
Jesus held a central place and combined the charac- 
teristics of an ardent lover with those of an indulgent 
Parent.” The great promise of affective mysticism 
was that a benign deity would reward childlike sur- 
render with permanent euphoria. But all the mystics 
suffered from recurring depressions and despair. 
“Affective mysticism as a collective fantasy died 
down when the sexualization of religion ceased to be 
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i being an illusion or dream state. "The con- 
— e is particularly helpful in providing 


figuration.” (32 ref.) : 
14886. Schneidermann, L. The cult of Osiris 
in relation to primitive initiation rites. Psycho- 
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of ti They believe that only 
death is deathless and that self and world denial are 
the way to deliverance.—D. Prager. 
14887. Slater, P. E, & Slater, D. A. 
and narcissism: A cross cultural 
study. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 11(3), 241- 
259.—Maternal ambivalence toward a son was hy- 
— to be a function of strength of marital 
A narcissistic type of ER resulted 
from maternal ambivalence. “90 societies, repre- 
senting 55 of Murdock's 60 culture areas” were rated 
on 7 scales. A these were sensitivity to insult, 
display of wealth, bellicosity and exhibitionisic danc- 
ing. Scores were factor analyzed and a narcissism 
factor emerged. This was correlated with several 
measures of weak marital ties. Many tests of the 
hypotheses received support. Achievement, pressure 
toward achievement, and anxiety about non-achieve- 
ment were linked to high narcissism scores.—N. M. 


y. 
14888. Տ Horace F., Jr, & Keeler, Clyde 
E. (Mil ille State Hosp., Ga.) A compari- 
son of the int personality of Moon- 


14889. Trent, Richard D. Economic develop- 
ment and identity conflict in Puerto Rico. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(2), 293-310.— 
ldentity conflicts among Puerto Rican University 
students were explored employing a descriptive check- 
list. The results indicated that identity conflicts were 

more serious among females than among males and 
that males were more resistant to self-change than 
females. Identity conflicts were associated with the 
collision between traditional Hispanic and newer 
U. S. influences.—Author abstract. 

14890. Tsujioka, Bien, & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(U. Kansas) A cross-cultural comparison of 
second-stratum (questionnaire) personality factor 
structures—anxiety and extraversion—in America 
and Japan. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 65(2), 
205-219.—The definition of extraversion, anxiety, 
and other important concepts as precisely resolvable 
second-order factors in the questionnaire medium has 
made possible cross-cultural comparisons. The 16 
P.F. test and its Japanese translation were given to 
117 American male students and to 300 Japanese male 
students and the second-order factor scores were 
estimated, after demonstration that the same factor 
patterns occur in both groups. Highly significant 
differences (p < .001) appeared in the direction of 
the Americans being lower on anxiety, higher on 
exvia, and higher on cortertia; but lower than the 

Japanese on the independence or Promethean factor. 
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The differences hold consistently for both the A and. 
B forms of the 16 P.F.—Author abstract, 7 
14891. Tyler, Leona E., & Sundberg, Norman 
U. Oregon) Patterns of choices in Dutch and 
i adolescents. Proceedings of the Վ 
Annual Convention of the American Psyc 
Association, 1965, 363-364.—The responses A8 
Dutch and 48 American adolescents to the choles. 
pattern task were compared by means of li anal. 
ysis and content-analysis procedures. A Dn 
saw significantly more occupation and free time ace 
tivities as personal possibilities than did Dutch Se 
Sex differences were more pronounced in the Amer 
ican than in the Dutch sample, although Dutch girls 
more frequently made verbal reference to sex roles, 
American Ss gave more responses indicating self- 
awareness than did Dutch Ss. Several specific differ- 
ences in values and interests were apparent. “Primi- 
tive” or immature concepts were prevalent in both 
samples. Author abstract. ` 


14892. Yamprey, Nasím. (Mansilla 2531, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Expatriación y salud mental. 
[Expatriation and mental health.] Acta 10% 8 
y Psicológica de América Latina, 1964, 19(4), 301- 
306.—The emigration of Paraguayans into Argentina 
is described as having the characteristics of an en- 
demie with epidemic episodes. Half a million Para- 
guayans are expatriated and show psychosocial pathol- 
ogy due to the adaptation process. Home-sickness is 
universal, but they are also faced with 2 basic anxieties ` 
mobilized by living in Argentina, fear of loss and fear 
of attack. Their Ist defense is euphoric with idealiza- 
tion of their home country. If this defense breaks 
down, paranoid reactions appear with symptoms 01 
anxiety and depression. In a 3rd stage, a 7 
process occurs which signifies the loss of in 
values and acquisition of new patterns.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

14893. Yang, Kuo-shu; Chen, Wen-yen, & | 
Ching-yaung. Rorschach responses օք ni լ 
Chinese adults: IV. The speed of production. 
Acta Psychologia Taiwanica, 1965, No. 7, 34-51— 
The reaction times of Chinese, Japanese, and Amer- 
ican Ss to Rorschach cards were compared. Intra 
and cross national comparisons were made with refer- 
ence to 9 variables. Generalizations must be tentative 
because of methodological shortcomings and a lack of 
SE ge about other studies. (30 ref.)—J. L. 

er. 
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14894. Azuma, Kiyokazu. (Waseda U., Tokyo) 
Upward communication toward the occupant of 
sociometric status in a classroom. 1965, 1, 42-49.— 
Low and medium status occupants directed the orienta- ` 
tions of communication toward the higher occupants, 
the contents of it were acts of support toward the 
relatively higher ones.—Journal abstract. f 

14895. Baehr, Rufus Ք. (Ս. Chicago) Need | 
achievement and dialect in lower-class adolescent 
Negroes. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
313-314.—The dialect of 63 Negro adolescents was 
measured in 2 speaking situations: achievement 
oriented and neutral. Central hypothesis: There is a 
positive relationship between n Ach and the nature 
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of dialect of the lower-class adolescent Negro. With 
intelligence, grade-point average, sex, and other 


Ach will manifest less Southern than those 
low in n Ach. In the neutral situation, no 
relationship was found. In the 


speaking situation, boys with high n Ach showed bess 
Southern dialect than the boys with low n Ach, 
This finding did not hold for girls— Author abstract. 


14896. Barger, Ben, & Hall, Everett. (U. Florida) 
The interaction of ability levels socio-eco- 
— & P. 


nomic variables in the 
outs and grade achievement. Ed 7 
chological Measurement, 1965, 2802), SO1-S08— 
Except for parent's marital status, 9 of the 
cconomic variables studied were significantly related 
to dropping out of college. This was true only for 
female students, as none of the variables were useful 
with males. V. Coleman, 


14897. Brandon, Arlene C. (U. California, Berk- 


cley) The relevance of expectation as an under- 
lying factor in status congruence. 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4283-4284.—Abstract. 

14898, Caro, Francis G., & Pihlblad, C. Terence. 
Aspirations and expectations: A re-examination 
of the bases for social class differences in the 
occupational orientations of male high school stu- 
dents. Sociology & Social Research, 1968, "o 
465-475.—2 possible attitudinal bases for social 
differences in the occupational of male Ke 
school students are contrasted: (I) evaluation of ti 
occupational structure and (2) ived accessibili 
of desired occupations. Data are w 
provide firm evidence that perception of limited access 
to high prestige adult occupations accounts, at least 
in part, for the relatively modest occupational orienta- 
tions of lower class students, The findings provide 
no grounds for either accepting or rejecting the dif- 
ferential evaluation hypothesis, Academic aptitude is 
considered as a factor mediating class differences in 
occupational achievement.—J abstract. 

14899, Diers, Carol Jean. (Ս. British Columbia) 
Social-desirability ratings of personality items by 
three subcultural groups. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 67(1), 97-104.—Social desirability 
(SD) ratings of the 135 items in the EPPS were 
obtained from Canadian university ents, male 
Hungarian immigrant students, and Canadian female 
juvenile delinquents. SD ratings by these 3 grope 
and 6 previously reported groups correlated at p < 01, 


F anadians, Hungarians, Let rid and arid 
merican university sample were 
mean ratings of the 14 EPPS needs. Canadian and 
American university students show no significant dif- 
ferences in SD judgments. Compared to these 2 uni- 
versity groups, Hungarian university students eecht 
the needs order and aggression more positively 

the need affiliation more negatively. Delinquents, 
relative to Canadian and American university stu- 
dents, value more highly the needs autonomy, k- E: 
heterosexuality, and aggression; they significantly 
underrate achievement, order, intraception, and en- 
durance. Intraclass correlations of matched item 
pairs indicate that the EPPS may control the SD 
variable for Canadian students, but not for Hun- 
garians and delinquents——Author abstract. 


39: 14896-14904 
14500. W.B. (U. Alberta) Cultural 
ot he Find EE 
2 t m" 
tion of the American Te ւ 1965, 
317-31R—No adequate evidence of differentiation of 
ability exists, — Ferguson has hypothesised 
— specie cultural “= might be relevant. Bart 


increase the dosage.” (2) Federal Government 
hee including the Deartment of Labor's Project 


of farm, village, and urban 
1965, 30(3), 338-340. CS, Է: ի) p 
14904, Harrington, Molly. . Edinbur e- 
settlement and self-image. Human Relations, 1965, 
18(2), 115-137.—Spatial deprivation is im 
both to family life and neighborly relations in that the 
reconciliation of the need for privacy and the need for 
support has resulted in some places in a strict distance- 
keeping code; in others, pius is sacrificed to sup- 
port. Study of a prewar housing estate of Edinburgh 
inhabited by resettled families from slum clearance 
showed adherence to distance-keeping code, now un- 
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necessary for maintaining privacy. In general social 
anxiety, projection is used to deal with fears of per- 
coud d attitudes which formed no part 


Štruktúra vztahov 
[Structure 
of relations in classes ing on the age of the 

s] Psychologické Studie, 1963, 5, 187-212.— 
Sociograms were obtained from 4 classes: 3rd (8-9 
yr.), 6th (11-12 yr.), 9th (14-15 yr.), 11th (17-18 
yr.) grades. 157 Ss (84 girls and 73 boys) par- 
ticipated. With advancing age the pupils tended to 
concentrate around 1 individual with greater amount 
of isolates. Identical interests and mutual understand- 
ing were the most frequently quoted reasons for 
selection.—H. Bruml. 

14906. Krippner, S. (Maimonides Hosp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Ս - and lower-class children's 
sentence completions and speech improvement. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 335-337. 
--27 low socio-economic Ss and 51 high socio-eco- 
nomic Ss were given speech correction and pre- and 
post-tested on the Templin-Darley Screening Test of 
Articulation and given a sentence completion test. 
5 of the sentence completion items were specifically 
related to speech or speech activities. General atti- 
tudes of both samples were not significantly related 
to articulation improvement. High socio-economic Ss 
did indicate that positive attitudes toward their speech 
were negatively related to articulation improvement. 
Attitudinal factors for motivation for speech correc- 
tion were mentioned.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


14907. Laumann, Edward O. (Ս. Michigan) 
Subjective social distance and urban occupational 
stratification. American Journal of Sociology, 1965, 
71(1), 26-36.—Findings from a sample of 422 white 
men in Cambridge and Belmont, Massachusetts, show 
that subjective social distance toward occupations is 
related to one's own occupational and class location. 
2 hypotheses were examined: (1) Persons prefer 
intimate social relations with others of comparable 
occupational status or prestige—the so-called like-me 
hypothesis, (2) Regardless of their own occupational 
status, persons prefer intimate social relations with 
others in occu tions of higher status—the so-called 
prestige thesis. The “prestige” effect is more 
evident in social-distance preferences than the like-me 
effect, although there is evidence that the like-me 
effect is present to some extent.—Journal abstract. 

14908. Lindblom, C. E The intelligence of 
democracy: Decision making through mutual ad- 

justment. NYC: Free Press, 1965. viii, 352 ք. 
$7.50.—Undertakes a systematic comparative analysis 
of centrality and partisan mutual adjustment among 
various kinds of political officials and leaders as com. 
peting methods for rational coordination of govern- 
mental decisions. Mutual adjustment denotes a group 
of devices to be classified. The book looks to bargain- 
ing as well as other forms of mutual adjustment in 
politics, Analyses of various types of mutual adjust- 
ment were made and discussed. Comparisons of deci- 
sion making through central coordination and through 
mutual adjustment were then made.—P, Federman. 
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14909. Mack, Raymond W. (Northwestern Ս.) 
The — of social E Ge Social Prob. 
lems, 1965, 12(4), 388-397.—Documents the charge 
that the analysis of social conflict is a neglected ares 
of sociological study and pleads for increased ef. 
ficiency in research design and theory building, with 
supporting philosophical and methodological clarifies. 
tions. Discusses ethnocentrism and the exclusiveness 
of all delimiting groups as an under-rated source of 
conflict which, if eliminated, would ultimately lead to 
a single human culture. The effect of grouping is to 
provoke the formation of additional defensive groups, 
More intensive study of social conflict as a means not 
only of advancing sociological science, but of making 
use of the data for desirable social ends is necessary, 
F. L. Warren. 

14910. Miller, Charles. (Yeshiva Ս.) Percep- 
tion, schema and social value. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3726.—Abstract. 

14911, Mohan, Jitendra, & Mohan, Vidhy. 
(Punjab U., Chandigarh, India) Determinants of 
social peg pes d in a higher secondary class, 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(2), 86- 
88.—The study conducted on 25 students of a higher 
secondary class revealed a twin leadership; the main 
determinants being academic achievement, sports 
capability, outstanding participation in co-curricular 
activities and age; caste, religion, and language, in- 
significant as determinants of choice. Father's in- 
come and occupation, rural-urban background, had 
slight influence on the soiocmetric choice —U. Pareek. 


14912. M. Jerome K., Bean, Lee L., & Pep- 
per, Max P. (Yale U.) Social class and psy- 
chiatric disorders: A ten year follow-up. Journal 
of Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(2), 74-79.— 
Data are presented from a 10 year follow-up study of 
persons enumerated in the 1950 New Haven Psy- 
chiatric Census. They support the hypothesis that 
there are significant relationships between social class 
and the patients’ follow-up treatment status in 1960. 
Specifically, it was found that the lower the patients’ 
social class position, the higher the percentage hos- 
pitalized in 1960, and the lower the proportion in out- 
patient treatment or no longer under any type of 
psychiatric care.—Journal abstract. 


14913. Nelson, Paul D. & Berry, Newell H. 
(USN Med. Neuropsychiatric Res. Unit, San Diego, 
Calif.) The relationship between an individual's 
sociometric status in different groups over a two- 
year period. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 
31-37.—A sample of 101 enlisted Marines were fol- 
lowed over a 2-yr. period in an attempt to study the 
stability of the individual's sociometric status in peer 
groups of predominantly different membership. Peer 
nominations for “best Marine" and "likability" ob- 
tained in recruit training were significantly correlated 
(p €.01) with sociometric choices 2 yr. later on 
the criteria of “work with," “liberty with,” and “com- 
bat with." 2nd-wk. training status was as valid at 
10th-wk. status in predicting 2-yr. status—Author 
abstract. 


14914. Presthus, Robert. (Cornell U.) Be- 
havior approaches to public administration. Մ. 
Alabama: U. Alabama Press, 1965, 158 p. $3.95. 

14915. Quinn, Patrick V. Critical thinking and 
openmindedness in pupils from public and Catholic 
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secondary schools. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
66(1), 25-30.—4 groups of high-school seniors com- 
posed of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in the pub- 
lic school, and Catholics in the parochial school, were 


compared on tests of critical thinki Y re 
degree of openmindedness. The for 
critical thinking ability were Protestants, Jews, paro- 
chial-school Catholics, and public-school Catholics ; 
for openmindedness, Protestants, Jews, 

Catholics, and parochial-school Catholics, However, 
the one finding that stood out clearest was the rela- 
tivily poor showing of parochial-school Catholics in 
opemmindedness.— Author abstract, 

14916. Rao, T. Nara: & Parameswaran, E. 
G. The effect of dura of hostel stay on social 
distance patterns. Research Bulletin of the ՄԱՏ: 
ment of Psychology, Osmania University, 1965, No. 1, 
24-34.—A J. point modified form of the Hogardus So- 
cial Distance Scale was administered to 
students and 115 day students. Social distance dimin- 
ished with increased length of stay in the hostel. 
Girls were found to be less susceptible to than 
boys. This applies to both the language and the 
regional groups.—U. Pareek. 

14917. Reynolds, Donald, & Toch, Hans ՒԼ 
(Michigan State U.) Perceptual correlates of prej- 
udice: Stereoscopic constancy biracial 
stereograms. Journal of Social Psyc yy, 1965, 
66(1), 127-133.—2 studies examined the stereoscopic 
perception of Ss rated as either high or low in anti- 
1 egro prejudice. There were virtually no differences 

etween groups in steroscopic performance. 
trends support previous findings that — in 
prejudice report more binocular rivalry and less 
fusion when the stimulus material . of biracial 
stereograms, The typical sequence reports was 
outlined, and an area for further research —individual- 
ized perceptual styles -Was indicated. Author ab- 
tract. 

14918. Rude, Neil H., & King, Donald C. Apti- 
tude levels in a depressed area. Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1965, 43(8), 785-789.—A factor apti- 
tude test yielding a mean performance of approxi- 
mately 300 young adults in a chronically 
area was compared to general population n 
Attention was given to the aptitudes of the emerging 
labor force in high schools. Aptitudes of the you 
adults approximate those of the general e 
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motivational, stylistic, and stimulus factors. Jour. 
nal of Personality & Social P. 1965, 2(2), 
21 ‘A sample of 110 male and 89 female under- 

tes used to test some derivations from a 


ferences in emotional tension generated by 
between cognitive needs, org — 
demands of the stimulus. [his assumption 


. Bem, Da . (U. Michigan) An ex- 
3 a beliefs and attitud: 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3723.—Abstract. 

14924. Billingsley, Patricia Y. (U. Michigan) 
The effects of degree and bases of power op modes 
of reducing cognitive imbalance. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3724.—Abstract. 


14925. Brody, Nathan. (New Sch. Social Work, 
NYC) Psychology of the scientist: XIII. Sci- 
entific and religious experiences Le CA ETYTN by 
their affect. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 
1), 737-744.—Describes responses to a questionnaire 
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about religious and scientific experiences by 26 gradu- 
ate students in the sciences and 26 students in a theo- 
logical seminary. Experiences which are interpreted 
in a religious way are assigned higher polarity scores 
Kn as a measure 01 affect) օո a modified form of 

sgood's semantic differential than are experiences 
which are interpreted scientifically. Experiences 
which are interpreted religiously are assigned more 
positive evaluative scores than are experiences which 
are interpreted scientifically—Journal abstract. 

14926, Brown, Barry Տ. (Cleveland State Hosp., 
O.) A comparison of schizophrenic and normal 
attitudes on the issue of race. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, 1965, 195-196.—53 white male 
schizophrenics were compared with 70 white male 
nonpsychiatric patients on 2 questionnaires measuring 
racial attitude, Both groups were without prolonged 
interracial experience. No significant differences 
were obtained between groups. Moreover, no signif- 
icant differences were obtained between a schizo- 
phrenic group with interracial experience (N — 50) 
and the schizophrenic group without such experience, 
The results are interpreted in terms օք the schizo- 
phrenic’s awareness of society’s demands in certain 
areas of behavior, and the ability to reflect such so- 
cialization on certain limited tasks with a concomitant 
inability to show attitude change, i.e., learning, as 
normals show under similar conditions of intergroup 
contact.—Author abstract, 

14927. Buckhout, Robert. (Washington Ս.) 
Need for social approval and dyadic verbal be- 
havior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
1013-1016.—High and low need-for-social-approval 
Ss were brought together in dyads in a 2 X 2 design. 
l S played the role of communicator attempting to 
persuade a receiver to change his attitude. High 
need-for-social-approval receivers showed more atti- 
tude change than low need-for-social-approval and 
control Ss. High need-for-social-approval commu- 
nicators produced more conformity to immediate 
situation demands. Low need-for-social-approval 
communicators produced more of a change in affect 
towards the attitude object—Journal abstract. 

14928. Buckhout, Robert. (Washington Ս.) 
Need for social approval and attitude change. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 123-128.—Ss 
were given a forced-choice scale during an interview 
that forced them to verbalize publicly inconsistent at- 
titudinal statements in the context of positive verbal 
reinforcement. The procedures led to significant at- 
titude change and conformity behavior among ver- 
bally reinforced Ss who were high in need for social 
approval. Some attitude-change effect remained 
after 30 days in high-need-for-social-approval SS; 
It is concluded that need for Social approval is an 
Important source of motivation in the prediction of 
attitude change.—Author abstract. 


. 14929. Byrne, Donn. (U. Texas) Authoritar- 
lanism and response to attitude similarity-dis- 
similarity. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 66 
(2), 251-256.—It was hypothesized that, as the pro- 
portion of dissimilar attitudes held by a stranger in- 
creases, authoritarians respond more negatively than 
do equalitarians, Using the California F Scale, 80 
high scorers and 80 low scorers were selected as Ss. 
Attraction toward a Stranger varies as a function of 
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attitude similarity-dissimilarity, but neither authori- 
tarianism nor the hypothesized interaction was found 
to have a significant effect on attraction ratings,— 
Author abstract. 


14930. Carriero, Nicholas J. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) The conditioning of negative at- 
titudes with the use of “uncertainty” as the con- 
ditioned stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5394.— Abstract. 


14931. Chalmers, Douglas K. (State U. Iowa) 
Repetition of information and order of presenta- 
tion in personality impression formation. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5421.—Abstract, 


14932. Cooper, Peter. (U. Manchester, England) 
The development of the concept of war. Journal 
of Peace Research, 1965, No. 1, 1-17.—Ideas about 
war and its implications were compared among sam- 
ples of 300 English and 100 Japanese children. Eng- 
lish Ss were found to pass through a series of stages 
in their development and to be subject to long and 
Short term influences in their thinking. The follow- 
ing hypothese are proposed to account for aspects of 
the development and apparent limitations placed upon 
adult thought: (1) There is a close connection be- 
tween reasoning about war, strategies, and logistics 
learned earlier in games and play. (2) Understand- 
ing of the actions of others leans heavily upon the 
interpretation of their psychology as motivated by 
hostile instincts. (3) Hostile patriotism develops out 
of defense against potential opponents, and relatiatory 
attack follows as a means of punishing them. (4) 
Physical hazards to the self are denied. (5) Reason- 
ing about personal, social, and international conflict 
is linked together into a coherent whole under certain 
conditions and with a common structure —4uthor 
summary. 

14933. Dabbs, James M., Jr., & Janis, Irving L. 
Why does eating while reading facilitate opinion 
change? An experimental inquiry. Journal of 
Experimental & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 133- 

44.—Previous reports having found a gain in opinion 

change produced by eating while reading, the present 
study tested a conditioning theory and a theory re- 
garding greater receptivity to endorsement of com- 
munication by E who provides the food. Exper- 
imental conditions included: (1) E giving food con- 
tigously with the communication versus giving food 
before the communication, and (2) positive versus 
negative endorsement of the communication by E. 
The data suggests the validity of the following hy- 
pothesis: consumptions of proffered food induces a 
momentary mood of compliance toward the donor that 
is strongest at the time the food is being consumed 
and that decreases in strength rapidly after the food 
has been consumed.—G. E. Rowland, 


14934. Darmstadter, Henry. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Effects of ego strength, motivation, and stimulus 
content on the humor response. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(7), 4249.— Abstract. 

14935. Deo, Pratibha. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Sex differences in self-concepts of Punjab 
University students. Psychological Studies, 1965, 
10(2), 80-94.—Analysis of data from 505 university 
students of 4 S groups on a 210-item adjective check 
list shows that men in all groups prefer positive 
adjectives, and no socially undesirable traits. In con- 
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trast, women prefer some socially undesirable words 
like nervous, shy, irritable, impulsive, excitable, self- 
pitying, suggesting negative attitudes toward their 
emotional adjustment. The adjectives 

male students have a more individual bias, like intel- 
ligent, attractive, brave, wise, noble, serious, reason- 
able, smart and efficient. Women show more social 
bias in their preference for — = adjectives 
as revealed by the higher frequency for words such 
as talkative, adjusted, submissive and hostile.—U. 
Pareek. 

14936. Di Figlia, Calogero. i della per- 
sonalitá ed accettazione sociale. [Aspects of per- 
sonality and social acceptance.] Riv, Psicol. Soc., 
1964, 31(4), 297-310.— The probability of acceptance 
is related to intellectual capacity, an ordinary degree 
of social adaptation, willingness to cooperate, feelings 
of trust, fair-play, and self confidence. Rejection is 
related to opposite qualities and immaturity, submis- 
siveness, and unstable socio-economical conditions. 
Rejections increase with extreme aggressiveness and 
a low degree of social adaptation.—L. LAbate. 

14937. Dice, Ն. Ք., Clark, P. J., & Gilbert, R. I. 
(U. Michigan) Relation of fertility to religious 
affiliation and to church attendance in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1951-54. Eugenics Quarterly, 1965, 12 
(2), 102-111.—From a random sample of the resident 
population of Ann Arbor, it is estimated that 47% 
of the males aged 18 yr. and older and 55% of the 
females aged 17 yr. and older were affiliated with 
various Protestant churches. 1095 of the males and 
15% of the females were Roman Catholics. Slightly 
over 1% of both sexes were Greek Catholics. Bud- 
dhists, Judeans, and Mohammedans together com- 
prised less than 1% of the population. No religious 
affiliation was reported by 38% of the males and by 
29% of the females. Roman Catholics attended 
church more than twice as frequently as Protestants. 
Protestants in turn attended church more than twice 
as frequently as those not affiliated with any church. 
No significant relation between number of children 
and religious affiliation is indicated to exist in this 
population. Nor is there a significant relation be- 
tween fertility and frequency of church attendance. 
Level of education does not vary significantly among 
the major religious groups represented in Ann Arbor, 
either for the males or for the females in the 40-70 
age group. Class of occupation and amount of income 
earned per yr. by the males aged 40-70, likewise does 
not vary significantly among the major religious 
groups. It is suggested that the absence of a dif- 
ferential in fertility among the major religious groups 
is the result of the general similarity of these groups 
in their levels of education, classes of occupation, and 
amounts of earned income Autſior summary. ` 

14938. Dustin, David S. (U. Texas) Attitudes 
toward political candidates. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1212.—The extent to which 117 
introductory psychology students preferred Lyndon 
Johnson (J) or Barry Goldwater (G) was measured 
4 wk. before the 1964 election and 5 wk. after it. 
Scores on reversed authoritarianism items showed a 
nearly significant interaction between accuracy in 
reporting իՏ percentage of the national vote and pre- 
election candidate preference. After the election, 
both J and G supporters became less extreme in their 
preferences,—Author abstract. 


39: 14936-14942 


14939. 
welfare values, 
Conflict Resolution, 1965, 9(3), 345-358.— The value- 
analysis method of Dr. Ralph K. White of the 
United States Information Agency was used. War 
pr was characterized by high values placed 
upon national strength, moral indignation expressed 
in the denunciation of others, means-end justification 
expressed by disguised ession, and relative neg- 
lect of welfare values, Welfare values were very 
similar to values. Value. analysis of political 
ideologies showed that at the verbal level fascism was 
significantly higher than communism, conservatism, 
and li! ism in militarism, authoritarianism, and 
anti-welfarism, and significantly different from these 
other ideologies in its value-system in general. The 
latter 3 ideologies were not significantly different 
from each other in their value-systems nor in their 
indices of war propaganda. (15 ref.)—J. E. Smith. 
14940. Embree, Robert A. (U. Denver) A fac- 
tor analytic investigation of motivations and at- 
titudes of college students with intentions for the 
ministry and a comparison of the ormance of 
and non on the M 9j 
ool Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 7367-7368.— Abstract. 
& Komorita, S. Տ. 
stimulus 


William. War propaganda, 
and political ideologies. Journal of 


or working class. The working-class condition elicited 
significantly greater social distance than the middle- 
no significant differences 
between levels of race were obtained. A curvilinear 
relationship between perceived parental punitiveness 
and social distance was obtained, and this result was 
interpreted in terms of Bronfenbrenner's con of 
“optimal levels of control” and in terms of identifica- 
tion theory. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

14942. Erickson, Marilyn T. (Ս. North Caro- 
lina) Relationship between psychological atti- 
tudes during pregnancy and complications of 
pregnancy, labor, and delivery. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, 1965, 213-214.—2 groups of preg- 
nant women, primigravidae and multigravidae, were 
given the Pregnancy Research Questionnaire. Primi- 
gravidae scored signiflcantly higher on the Fears for 
Baby and Fears for Self scales, but lower on the 
Irritability and Tension scale. Each group was 
divided according to the presence or absence of com- 
plications of pregnancy, labor, and delivery. For 
primigravidae, none of the psychological variables and 
only 1 of the labor and delivery variables (Apgar 
Index) discriminated between women with and with- 
out complications. For multigravidae, most psycho- 
logical variables and all labor and delivery variables 
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differentiated women with and without complications 
of pregnancy, labor, and delivery—Author abstract. 

14943. Fagan, Joen, & O'Neill, Marion. (Georgia 
Ee dr AE. rr 

ow of Soc 

Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 281-290.—A Bogardus 
Social-Distance Scale was given to d ur x 5 
collegiate programs in Georgia. Negro students 
showed the most social distance, followed by nurses. 
3 groups of white students made lower and similar 
scores. š ic factors seem to account for 
some of the differences between groups. A com- 
parison of present results with scores of Georgia stu- 
dents in 1953 reveals a general decrease in social 
distance except by white students toward Negroes. 
This finding seemes to reflect a more realistic ap- 
praisal of racial feelings —Author abstract. 

14944. Farnsworth, Paul Ք. (Stanford U.) A 
social effect on the perception of facial resmblance. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(2), 221-223. 
—At a time when China and the US were allies 
(1942), research on photographs of Chinese and 
Japanese showed that faces thought by Ss to be of 
Chinese stock looked more “Caucasian” to them than 
did those of Japanese stock. A similar study in 1962, 
at a time when the political alignments had markedly 

indicated that the Chinese faces then ap- 
peared much less “Causasian.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 

14945. Ford, LeRoy H., Jr., & Meisels, Murray. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Social desirability 
and the semantic differential. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 465-475.—“The 
rated social desirability values of 50 semantic differ- 
ential bipolar scales were found to be highly correlated 
with the evaluative factor loadings and dimension 
coordinates of the scales, and to be largely independent 
of their activity and potency factor loadings and 

er ele e ition UNE indicate that the 
concepts of social desirability value, as applied to per- 
id questionnaire items, and evaluxüveness, as 
appl to semantic differential scales, are highly 
comparative, if not identical" Theoretical and re- 
search implications are discussed.—IV. Coleman. 

14946. Fox, John T. Authoritarianism and the 
St. Ambrose College student. Religious Education, 
1965, 60(4), 272-276.—A scale designed to measure 
a cluster of attitudes and values including conven- 
tionalism, submission, aggression, opposition to the 
subjective, power, and projectivity served as a basis 
for determining authoritarianism among St. Ambrose 
(Catholic) College freshmen, seniors, and students 
attending the State University of Iowa. St. Ambrose 
Seniors showed significantly less authoritarianism 
than did St. Ambrose freshmen, and were significantly 
less homogeneous in attittudes than were freshmen. 
Students at the State University of Iowa, as well as 
public school graduates attending St. Ambrose Col- 
lege, manifested significantly less authoritarianism 
than former parochial students enrolled at St. Am- 
brose. Social science students and seminarians showed 
more equalitarian attitudes than students enrolled in 
the sciences and arts. Extensive study of the social 
and psychological phenomena contributory to the 
present findings and development of national norms 
for the survey used in the present study are suggested. 
—S. A. Walters. 
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Piy, 673-683—ompliance in opinions was — 
corded for 96 students who were individually exposed 


to an influence procedure enacted by a of 
either superior or subordinate status. During 3 infig- 
ence trials, the partner expressed consist cither 


conventional or unconventional opinions to some stu. 
dents. For others, he shifted in extreme viewpoint, 
thus contradicting himself from trial to trial. The 
status identity of the influencing partner and the con- 
sistency-inconsistency in expression of attitude were 
defined as independent dimensions of source trust- 
worthiness, As such, the identity variable was more 
effective in shaping Ss’ opimoos than was the sequen- 
tial content variable. Loss of influence due 
cifically to the inconsistency factor occurred initially 
with high status and later with low status partners, 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


14948. Gorlow, Leon, & Barocas, Ralph. Social 
values and interpersonal needs. Acta Psychologica, 
1964, 22(3), 231-240.—The purpose of the study was 
the continued exploration and investigation of social 
values and their relationship to personality. Value 
propositions were derived from Morris’ instrument, 
13 paragraphs describing Ways to Live, which Morris 
related to a wide range of personal, social and bio- 
logical factors in several cultures. 6 value orienta- 
tions were identified which were, in turn, observed to 
be related to the interpersonal needs of affection, in- 
clusion and control in a meaningful manner.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


14949. Gorlow, Leon, & Barocas, Ralph. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Value preferences and interper- ` 
sonal behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
66(2), 271-280.—To discover and identify clusters 
of individuals who share various notions about the 
kind of life they would like to lead, use was made of 
Morris! Ways To Live document as a source 
propositions for Q sorting by 50 young educated 
adults. Tt was anticipated that meaningful clusters 
different from the dimensions yielded in Morris's 
original factor analysis would emerge, reflecting dif- 
ferent value orientations toward the world. It was 
also anticipated that commitment to values would 
covary with control, affection, and inclusion behavior. 
The anticipations were realized in the identification of 
6 value orientations that in turn were related to ex- 
pressed behavior—Author abstract. 


14950. Hassler, Ferdinand R. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Psychiatric manpower and community men- 
tal health: A survey of psychiatric residents. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(4). 
695-706.—Collects from the psychiatrists training in 
Massachusetts information regarding their current 
training, their attitudes and perceptions of community 
mental health and their availability for staffing future 
community mental health centers as well as their 
perceptions of their short- and long-range professional 
goals. Journal abstract. ; 

14951. Hattis, Ronald P. (U. Chicago) Love 
feeling in courtship couples: An analysis. Jowr- 
nal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(1), 22-53-- 
The vagueness inherent in feelings of love might be 
dispelled by identifying several component variables 
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with the aid of current theories and then devising a 
tionnaire to assist subjects in measuring their own 
— In à pilot study involving 12 of 
college age the respondents experienced no 
in assigning quantitative ratings to: (1) their own 
feelings of love, (2) those of their partners, and (3) 
the ideal "— that should prevail. Intercorrela- 
tions between 6 love-feeling components made pos- 
sible an analysis of the: (1) reciprocity of feeling and 
accuracy of estimation of feelings between ; 


(2) differences between actual, estimated, and hy- 
pothetical ideal love feelings; (3) relati be- 
tween different components of the love ex- 
perienced simultaneously; and (4) of 
the data with various theories of love. the- 


ory proved to be the most consistently accurate, (21 


ref.)—F. T. Severin, 

14952. Hayes, Dorothy D., & Varley, Barbara 
K. (Florida State U.) Impact of work edu- 
cation on students’ values. Social Work, 1965, 10 
(3), 40-46.—The Study of Values Scale was adminis- 
tered at Western Reserve University to social work 
students (61 entering, 52 graduating) and faculty 
(56) and at Florida State University to 92 
students. The data are analyzed in terms of level 
training, sex, geographic regions, social class, age, 
and prior experience. Several trends were found and 
“it is likely that the Study of Values Scale could be 
used as a screening device in determining an ap- 
plicant's potential in social work. —E. P. Brandt. 

14953. Hebron, M. E., & Ridley, F. (U. Hull) 
Characteristics associated with racial pre. 
adolescent boys. British Journal of S. 4 
ical Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 92-97.—A criterion 
analysis was carried out on scores — to socially 
desirable behavior, which were Soe oe 4 
cent boys of above average intelligence, lected 
the extremes of a distribution for racial prejudice. 
The variables included self-esteem for others, anxiety, 
a lie score, and finally a test of controlled projection 
yielding estimates of itive and com at- 
titudes. The results suggest that self-esteem, conven- 
tional stereotypes and anxiety, each contribute to the 
variance of the prejudice scores, but that the 2nd and 
3rd of these may be responsible for the rigidity factor. 
An unrealistic self-image regarding socially appro- 
priate behavior appears to increase the tendency to 
make prejudiced judgments concerning similar traits 
in other nationalities —J abstract. 1 — 

14954. Himmelfarb, Samuel Z. (U. Cali 
Los Angeles) The utilization and combination of 
cues in the perception of persons. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1969 25 (9), 5402-5403.—Abstract. 

14955. Hites, Robert W. (Birmingham Southern 
Coll.) Change in religious attitudes during four 
years of college. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
6601), 51-63, -37 religious attitude items were eie 
to freshmen and the same persons 0 
interitem matrices were factored. 3 factors remained 
stable from freshman to senior year. Scores on these 
factors were computed for each student. Significant 
changes from freshman to senior years were found 
for these factors. Differences in amount of change 
were computed between commuter and dormitory 
students, participants and nonparticipants in religious 
groups, men and women, major academic areas, and 
fraternities and sororities. Few significant differences 
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resulted. Change correlated negatively with F scores. 
—Author abitract. 


14956. Klaus. (Freie U.. Berlin, Ger- 
many Da Pellen der " tulerung" in der 


, 12(1 


mans hypotheses lon with modified ex- 
perimenta! design significant results. Addi- 
tional indicated that the con- 


of Genetic Prychology Monographs, 

S6 FICE), e provide Հո onthe 
in values during college, the 

at 


ap dd ‘alucs was given to 1027 men 
entrance again to the same men just before 

— Findings are presented separately for 
curricular groups. Since each group tends to reveal 
its own pattern of „ failure to keep the results 
separate almost certa e ue 
changes (9 X 6 values), 27 are significant 
beyond the level. Evidence is also presented: 
EE Ee err Mo 

for each curricular group there are 1 or 2 cen- 
tral values, and (c) that over the 4 yr. of college 
there is an accentuation of the central value (:).-- 
Author abstract, 

14958. H B., & Stephens, M. L. Jr. (U. 
Denver) Differences in general to 
peer-group 
and 1 students. / of Social 
=l =i. LR 
of seniors from a and a public school 
were given the King attitudes scale to 
E Dé — SE general 2 
hether control — per- 
suasibil of Catholic students. Results 


ha D 
there seem to be 2 general SS 
and hard-core obscenity ( ). Using 
tinguishing criteria which were identified ( 
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Other evaluational reactions are also described. E 
“warm-up” cumulative effect with successive reading 
was found with both sexes, The possibility of sam- 
pling bias affecting the data was noted.—/ournal 
abstract. 

14960. Jordan, Nehemiah. The “asymmetry” of 
“liking” and “ : A meriting 
further reflection research. Public Opinion 
ly, 1965, 29(2), 315-322 — The “ metry” 
“liking” and “disliking” does exist in h 
cases and has a striking enough effect to question է e 
simple h-pull" model of attitudes and opinions 
inherent in the contemporary scales we use to measure 
them.—J. E. Smith. 

14961. Krause, Merton S. (Ս. Cincinnati) Role- 
deviant respondent sets and resulting bias, their 
detection and control in the survey interview. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 163-183. 
--1 source of bias in survey data, respondents' biased 
answers, is analyzed with regard to how it can be 
detected and controlled. Of the several means of 
respondent-bias control considered, special attention 
is given to respondents' sets to deviate from an 
optimal role performance. Several means of detecting 
and of controlling such sets are discussed. It is con- 
cluded that set detection should be given research 
priority because it is prerequisite to respondent bias 
detection and to both set and bias control in attitude, 
opinion, and knowledge surveys——Author abstract. 

14962. Lawson, Edwin D. (Acadia U.) The 
Ferguson Primary Social Attitude Scales: Norms, 
means, and validity. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 2), 1089-1092.—Further information is 
presented on Ferguson's revision of the Thurstone 
Social Attitude Scales which measure attitudes of 
Nationalism, Religionism, and  Humanitarianism. 
Norms obtained at the University of Illinois in 1950 
were comparable to pre-war norms on Humanitarian- 
ism and Nationalism; on Religionism the Illinois 
norms were more conservative, Canadian university 
data showed that, in general, men tended to be more 
liberal than women on Religionism. When compared 
with an American sample, Canadian students tended 
to be more liberal. Validity of the 3 scales was con- 
firmed by data from a projective technique.—Journal 
abstract. 

14963, Lerner, Melvin P. (Ս. Kentucky) The 
effect of preparatory action on beliefs concernin; 
nuclear war. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
65(2), 225-231.— The beliefs about nuclear war of 
students who had been required to read a civil- 
defense pamphlet (Ten for Survival) were compared 
with those of students who had no specific prepara- 
tion. The students who read the pamphlet were more 
certain there would be a nuclear war with the com- 
munists and that the majority of the people could 
survive such a war. These results were interpreted 
as supportive of the hypothesis derived from the the- 
ory of cognitive dissonance (Festinger, 1957)—that 
preparatory efforts can increase the person's belief 
that an anticipated event will occur—Author ab- 
stract. 

14964. Lever, H. An experimental modifica- 
tion of social distance in South Africa. Human 
Relations, 1965, 18(2), 149-154.—University stu- 
dents were assigned to a control and 3 experimental 
groups (lecture, discussion and reading groups) in 
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an experiment designed to test modification of atti- 
tudes towards Africans and colored. Information 
on racial intelligence was given to 


groups, the controls listened to a lecture on the el,. 


ology of art. Results: (a)factual information om 
racial] intelligence reduces social distance im 


to Africans and colored; (b) reading an article was 


least effective in decreasing social distance, lecture. 
and discussion about equally effective; (c) the com 
trol group remained stable in attitude. -I WA 
Meissner. 


14965. Long, R. F. Anticipated and actual color 
preference of student nurses for a nurses resi- 
dence. Current Conclusions, 1965, No, 3, 28-- 
When student nurses are asked to rate the առաք 
of satisfaction with the color scheme in a 
home before and after viewing the completed color 
scheme they showed high consistency of preference, 
—Jou summary. 


14966. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith 
H. (State U. New York, Albany) 
and ordering effects of information on 
impression. Journal of Social Psychology, 1 
66(1), 1-14.—The same communications were pre- 
sented in different orders (a) becoming more incon- 
sistent (diverging series) or (b) becoming less 
inconsistent (converging series) in successive com- 
munications. In 1 group the diverging or converg- 
ing series was preceeded by a description of extra- 
vertive behavior; in another group, by introvertive 


behavior, and in a 3rd group, by neutral behavior. 


The results were in line with conjectures from pre- 
vious work. Ss' responses seemed to be a function 
of the specific communication, order of presentation 
of information, the initial anchor, and a social con- 
ception of personality. Author abstract. 

14967. Marks, Melvin R., & Taylor, Wilson L. 
(U. Rochester) A methodological study of the 
effects of propaganda. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 65(2), 269-277.—The effects of religious 
vs. scientific sponsorship and messages “strongly 
against” vs. “strongly for” were measured in terms 
of attitude-scale shift. The topic was a world police 
force. With 331 Տտ significant interaction was 
attributed to extrinsic factors, but both sponsorship 


and intensity effects were significantly different at 


the 1% level. Although intensity produced differ- 
ential shifts, these shifts were not perfectly related 
to the expected effect of the messages.—Author ab- 
tract. 


14968. Martin, David, & Wrightsman, Law- 
rence S., Jr. (George Peabody Coll.) The rela- 
tionship between religious behavior and concern 
about death. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
65 (2), 317-323.—58 adults, members of 3 Protestant 
congregations, were surveyed regarding their reli- 
gious attitude, their religious participation, and their 
concern about death. Those who reported great 
religious participation indicated less fear of death 
on several measures ranging from a Likert-type 
attitude scale to a sentence-completion technique. 
variables of death contact, and religious attitude were 
not significantly related to attitudes toward death. 
Contrary to expectations, there was a slight tendency 
for older members of the congregations to report 
less fear of death—Author abstract. 
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14909. Miller, Norman. Involvement and dog- 
matism as inhibitors of attitude change. / 
of Experimental & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 
121-132.—Attitude change was related to 
volvement, dogmatism, and —— ina2x 
2x2 factorial design with 5 per 
were selected from extreme 
school students pretested on dogmatism and 
tude toward fluoridation. 1⁄2 were 
volved in their position, % in an irre! 
taped discrepant communication on fluoridation, sup- 
posedly an interview with a previous S, was presented 
to all Ss. As predicted, high involvement and dogma- 
tism reduced the bn but 
involvement contributed most the curtailment. 
Con Ss were more resistant to persuasion than pro 
Ss. Con Ss who were both dogmatic and relevantly 
involved ve significantly more boomerang re- 
sponses. titudes of acceptance were unaffected by 
involvement. Implications for Sherif and H 
կիտ judgment theory were discussed.—G. E, Row- 
and. 

14970. Nandy, Ashis, & Mitra, Shib K. (B. M. 
Inst., Ahmedabad, India) Economic class and im- 
ages of rich, P and self in DAP. Journal 
Psychological 
and poor Ss (N — 20) were com 


a woman (W). 7 
and the hypothesis that it was similar to R in 
rich and to P in the poor was tested. Judgments 
obtained from 10 judges were not consistent with 
the hypothesis. Chi square tests indicated that, irre- 
spective of economic status, Ss tended to draw M 
and R similarly (p=.001). A sign test could 
however, substantiate this. It was concluded t 
(1) self-image, in its aspect of class identification, 
is not crucially determined by economic status; 
(2) the DAP elicits a projection of actual as well 
as ideal self.—U. Pareek. 


1965, 66 
of the rela- 
tionship between cognitive complexity and the man- 
ner in which Ss form impressions agros from 
conflicting E with 2 Fere 4 
complexity integrate conflicting information 

unified e while Ss low in complexity form 
univalent or unintegrated impressions. indi- 
vidual differences in impression formation are ex- 
plained by a consideration of Ce min the 
framework of dissonance theory —Aut abstract, 

14972. Norris, Eleanor L. (U. Wisconsin) Be- 
lief change and stress reduction as met for 
resolving cognitive inconsistency. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 25 (6), 3706.—Abstract. 

14973, O’Connell, Edward J., Jr. The effect of 
cooperative and competitive set on the learning of 
imitation and nonimitation. Journal of Experi- 
mental & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 172-183.— 
The effect upon imitative behavior in a restricted 
social situation of instruction-induced cooperative or 
competitive set was studied. A total of 80 dyads 
including 40 male-female, 20 male-male, and 20 
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either 80 or 20% of the trials. 
effects of instruction-induced cooperative or com- 
we set, level of reinforcement, sex of M, and 
sex of Í were analyzed in a 2 factorial design. As 
of imitation was si — 
cooperati rein- 
ight also Aer andi affected imi- 

tative behavior.—G. E. Rowlond 
14974, O'Neil, Robert P. KW geng 
cence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 
14975. Pallone, Nathaniel J. Explorations in 
and social perception: 1. 


organized for 
C 


are f 
tions to take a public stand in which di 
with norms offered by social authority will lie open 
to surveillance, they tend to adhere to and to interior- 
ize norms, even in the absence of implied sanctions, 
and in the presence of external, nonsoc of 
reference.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


introductory pos 
University of Illinois, A type of factor analysis over 
individuals yielded 3 significant and reliable dimen- 
sions which represented different points of view, 
The major component in the trait-similarity ratings 
was a conventional or stereotyped X orm of view. The 
remaining dimensions represented departures. One 
was interpreted as a response set and the other as 
an authoritarian point of view. The structure of the 
conventional point of view and the nature of the 
authoritarian's departure from it were then analyzed, 
—Author abstract. 

14977. Pilkington, G. W., Poppleton, Pamela K., 
& Robertshaw, Gillian. (Ս. Sheffield, England) 
Changes in religious attitude and practices among 
students during university degree courses. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(2), 150- 
157.--106 university students were given a religious 
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attitude scale and a questionnaire concerning their 
religious activities and belieí in their 15: yr. and 
then again in their 3rd yr. Significant decreases in 
response were found for 4 of the 7 indices used. 
The movement away from religion appeared to be 
more common among women and Nonconformist and 
Roman Catholic students than among men and Church 
of England students. A comparison made between 
the responses of the 106 university students and those 
of 83 students in their 3rd yr. at training colleges 
suggests that undergoing a university education is, 
in itself, unlikely to be important, except for women 
and members of devout religious denominations, as 
mentioned above. The hypothesis that students read- 
ing scientific subjects at the university are more 
likely to decline in their religious activities and atti- 
tude than are students reading other subjects was not 
conclusively confirmed by the findings reported. (19 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

14978. Pyron, Bernard. (U. Wisconsin) Inter- 
correlations of simplicity- complexity of social 
ordering, accuracy of perception, acceptance of 
change, self-reliance and sex attitude. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1293-1304.— 
From 82 college Ss were obtained 3 measures devel- 
oped from a theory of discrimination systems: num- 
ber of discriminable categories along scales of dis- 
crimination applied to persons, number of different 
bi-polar scales used to discriminate between persons, 
and a rating of the level of abstraction of descriptions 
of a single Other person. 3 attitude measures, ac- 
ceptance vs. rejection of change as a general, over- 
riding attitude, reliance upon self vs. reliance upon 
others, and extreme sexual restraint vs. affirmation 
of sexuality, were obtained, and all Ss predicted the 
choices of a female Other in 40 concrete situations 
before receiving her actual choice. The hypothesis 
that all 7 of these measures would intercorrelate was 
not confirmed since the measures formed 2 clusters. 
(26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

14979, Rapoport, J. L. (Karolinska Hosp., 
Stockholm, Sweden) American abortion inel. 
cants in Sweden. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(1), 24-32.—56 American abortion appli- 
cants in Sweden were studied with clinical inter- 
views; 40 received psychological testing with the 
MMPI and a psychosomatic symptom questionnaire, 
The group was uniformly from upper economical 
classes, While social factors were most prominent 
in motivating abortion application, some clinical sub- 
groups were described. The group reported higher 
frequency of some anxiety symptoms than did a 
standardization group, but there was no increase in 
reported Nausea and vomiting. MMPI results sup- 
ported the clinical impression of depression. Pre- 
liminary follow-up data indicate that the group was 
highly motivated to obtain abortion as only 3 of the 
23 applicants for whom follow-up data are available, 
gave birth to the child. (41 ref.) —/ AMA, 

14980. Raven, Bertram H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Some effects of group approval on 
communicator credibility, opinion change, and 
the latitude of acceptance. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5374—5375.— Abstract. 

14981. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll.) 
Some physicians’ perceptions of chiropractors, 

osteopaths, and podiatrists. Perceptual & Motor 
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Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1167-1168.—The present 
study was concerned with the perceptions of 33 
physicians of chiropractors, Osteopaths, and podi- 
atrists. These randomly selected physicians were 
interviewed for the purpose օք ascertaining their 
relative feelings about these professions. Compari- 
son of their ratings revealed that the physicians 
tended to regard osteopaths and podiatrists more 
favorably than chiropractors. As their total rating 
of chiropractors was extremely unfavorable, the 
physicians apparently have not modified their nega- 
tive views about chiropractors.—Journal abstract. 

14982. Remmers, ԷԼ ԷԼ, Leidy, T. R. Weis- 
brodt, J., & Starry, A. Ք. Ethical values of high 
school students: 1923-1965. Purdue Opinion Panel 
Poll Report, 1965, 24(3), 30 p—Results of Poll 74 
taken in 1965 in partial comparison to 2 similar polls 
taken in 1923 and 1954 respectively. 48 items ana- 
lyzed were broken down as to sex, grace, mother’s 
education, religion, political preference, race, income, 
and region of students questioned. Responses to 12 
questions concerning best practices and worst prac- 
tices were made in terms of rank, e. g., best 3, And 3, 
3-4 3, and last 3. Results were listed in percentage 
form in the appendix.—J. E. Smith. 

14983. Rose, Ernest D. (Stanford U.) Attitude 
as a function of discrepancy resolution in multi- 
ple channel communication. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(7), 4285.—Abstract. 

14984. Rosnow, Ralph L., & Lana, Robert E. 
(Boston U.) Complementary and competing order 
effects in opinion change. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 66(2), 201-207.—160 highschool stu- 
dents took part in an opinion-change experiment 
using the Hovland civil-defense communications. 
When complementary order effects were hypothe- 
sized, opinion was significantly changed in the direc- 
tion of the last heard communication (recency), when 
reward immediately followed presentation of the com- 
munications to Տտ. The opposite, or primacy effect, 
was obtained when reward preceded communications 
for a group highly familiar with the issues. Non- 
significant order effects were obtained for treatment 
groups where competitive-order effects were hypothe- 
sized—Author abstract. É 

14985. Rossman, Jack E., & Campbell, David P. 
Why college-trained mothers work. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(10), 986-992.—In an 
attempt to identify factors that influence the decision 
to work outside the home data were collected from 
240 women who had been freshmen at the University 
of Minnesota. Hypotheses were tested within Sobol's 
"commitment to work" conceptual framework. The 
chi-square technique was used to test discrete varia- 
bles and analysis of variance was used with con- 
tinuous data. Findings indicated that as compared 
to nonemployed mothers full-time employed mothers: 
(a) had a higher mean score on the MSAT, (b) 
were less satisfied with their marriages and with life 
in general, (c) were likely to have more education 
than their husbands.—R. J. Baldauf. s 

14986. Sattler, Jerome M. Existential consid- 
derations in the characterology of prejudice. Re- 
view of Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 
4(2), 180-185.—A review of a treatise by Sartre on 
psychology of prejudice with specific reference to 
French antiSemitism. There are references to Ameri- 
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can research studies which Sartre's point of 
view. The antiSemite is afraid of his own con- 
sciousness and liberty rather than having 
connected with Jews. He is a coward i to 
admit his cowardice to himself, possesses tendencies 
to murder others but only in effigy or protected by the 
anonymity of the mob. Prejudice is not simply an 
opinion, but a choice that the person makes as a 
human being concerning the nature of his own indi- 
viduality. The prejudiced person's concep- 
tion of himself is only reflected by a com with 
the “inferior group” which must be continually pres- 
ent lest he lose his conception of self. Prejudice is 
Ger related to hate. The concrete presence of 
another person is not necessary. An image is all 
that is needed.—J. E. Smith, ^ 

14987. Sears, David W., & Jonathan 
L. (U. California, Los Angeles) Effects of ex- 
pected familiarity with arguments upon 
change and selective exposure. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 4 -- 
The hypothesis was that persuasive communications 
are more effective when advertised as containing new 
arguments than when advertised as containing fa- 
miliar arguments, holding the actual novelty of 
arguments constant. The effects of expected novelty 
of arguments upon selectivity oí exposure were also 
investigated. 148 undergraduates were tested in a 
simulated jury situation. Expected novelty 01 argu- 
ments was varied by instructions. Opinion change 
following a persuasive communication was measured. 
3 measures of exposure were used: ratings of article 
titles, selection of 1 title as most interesting, and 
time spent reading the communication. Opinion 
change was greater when Ss expected new arguments 
than when they expected familiar arguments, al- 
though the communications used were identical. An- 
ticipated novelty of arguments did not itself affect 
selectivity of exposure, although acquitters were 
more selective than convictors, particularly when they 
expected new arguments.—Journal abstract. 

14988. Segal, Bernard E., & Thomsen, Peter K. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Status orientation and ethnic 
sentiment among undergraduates. American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 1965, 71(1), 60-67.—]ewish and 
non-Jewish undergraduates have different inclina- 
tions to indorse pro- and anti-Semitic stereotypes, 
but these tendencies are shown to depend upon their 
status orientations as well as upon their ethnicity. 
Jewish students who are "work oriented" or "out- 
spoken" score lower on a measure of Philo-Semitism 
than those who are "leisure oriented" or reticent. 
Among non-Jewish students, the “work oriented 
score higher on Philo-Semitism and on a measure 
anti-Semitism centered around Jewish students at 
the college, but they score lower on an estimate of 
dislike toward Jews in general. The non-Jewish stu- 
dents who are “outspoken” score higher on both 
anti-Semitism measures—Journal abstract. 

14989, Selltiz, Claire; Edrich, Harold, & Cook, 
Stuart W. (New York U.) Ratings of favor- 
ableness of statements about a social group as an 
indicator of attitude toward the group. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 408- 
415.—Earlier studies reporting effects of judges’ atti- 
tudes on ratings of favorableness of statements have 
suggested the possible usefulness of such ratings as 
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attitude measures. Studies տ which 
Negroes have been the attitudinal object have used 
a set of statements a high proportion of which are 
unfavorable by current standards. In the hope of 
making the technique more sensitive as an indicator 


Ss differing in attitude 
judges’ attitudes were 
in organizations such that it 
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to statements by judges with different attitudes dif- 


fered ificantly. Difference in ratings of the 
unfa’ and intermediate statements were s - 
atic, with m Ss rating them as more 
unfavorable, abstract. 


. L. (U. Ilinois) Liberal- 
IO Bos A ( ) eral 


Soci- 
ավ Research, 1965, 49(4), 456-464.— 
Using a aps nra 8 an — 
bility sample of university students, liberalism, - 
tion from po ya isturbance vari 


independently to a fairly - Only religious 
ի toa extent. 
liberalism and life-di showed a marked 
association with alienation from society. Š specific 
... e Ke 
independent other there was almost no 
ip between liberalism and disturbance. The 
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14992. Smith, Donald Dee. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) "The association of factual knowl- 
edge with opinions about social issues. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6801-6802.—Abstract. 
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. Robert E. & Paul- 
Frederick J. l Fear arousal and 
of presentation of 


Prychelogécal Reports, 1965, 
n 


and icati 
ing the effects of smoking. Measures of 
and self-esteem were taken on all Ss with 
AT Self-analysis Form and the Janis and Field 
i ire, respectively. Ss were 


as aff the susceptibility to persuasion in the 
situation w communications on the same 
topic are utilized —Journal abstract, 


14994. Stimpson, David Մ. (Ս. California, 
Berkeley) The effect of self-esteem and commit- 


ment on to attitude change. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4286.—Abstract. 

14995. David Vern. (U. California, 
geeiert Tee toon of discrepant information 
on : An ication of bal- 
ance š of Social Psychology, 1965, 
67(1), 105-113.—The cognitive balance h is 
was 


el es Ne ima bs 

group. Results of the study confirm 
the prediction that introduci Deeg. 
tion into this system results in a shift in evaluations 


of the related objects in such a way as to restore 
It was found that objects are selec- 
ա Ցա with individuals, including the 
, more susceptible to increased negative evaluati 
than the group as a whole—Author abstract, mus. 


2(3), I groupe of and 178 
were under standard 
instructions (SI) and social desirability instructions 
(SbD, Under SDI, Achievement, 
, Affiliation, Nurturance, Endurance 


uccorance, Chan 

means were significanti 
lower. A social desirability (SD) ef e — 
i tive behaviors, and 


< Previous investigators found 
higher values. The di was i i 
terms of a sex variab le Journal abstract A 
14997. Sultan, Asghari, & Parameswaran, E. G. 
Reaction of expectant mothers to pregnancy 5 
Research Bulletin of the Department of sychology, 
Osmania University, 1965, No. 1, 67-79.—A study 
of 50 expectant mothers, age 18-35, showed varying 
degrees of unfavorable reactions to different aspects 
of pregnancy. Significant differences in fears and 
attitudes towards the coming child and pregnancy 
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were related to age, order of 
pregnancy, educational backer 
conditions —U. Pareek 
tribution of — re 
օ asa 
structure, quality, and 2-27 of event. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 28/8), 4846 .. 
Abstract, 
14999, Tajfel, Henri; Sheikh, A. A., & 
R. C. Content of stereotypes and the 
of similarity between members of 
p Acta Psychologica, 1964, 22(3), 191 - 
hypothesis: that judged differences 
members of an ethnic group are smaller for 
which are E of the stercotype i 
group than for traits which are not relevant to 
a st S made judgments in a free and natu- 
ral setting. The hypothesis was confirmed for Cana- 
dian Ss judging 2 Indian Nationals; distinct evidence 
was obtained for the same phenomenon in 
the case of Canadian Ss Judging 2 Canadians, 
Indians were more closely identified by the Ss with 
the general stereotype of their group than the Cana- 
dians for whom a more specific stereotype seemed 
to operate. C. Rubin-Rabson, 
15000. Tamarin, G. R., & Ben-Zwi, D. (Tel- 
Aviv U, Israel) Two stereotypes of the 
logy: The Sabra-Superman and the Inferior 
ra-Jew. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Re- 
lated Disciplines, 1965, 3(1), 150-151.— The role of 
the unconscious identification with the antisemitic 
aggressor and the polar negation of his hostile 
stereotype about the Jews in the genesis of the Sabra 
is stressed. Concerning the Diaspora Jew there is 
an emphatic denial of the fact that he may be different 
from that physically and mentally crippled creature 
as the Sabras see him. Both stereotypes were con- 
ceived by the East European immigrants of the Ist 
quarter of the century.—S. F. Cordell. d 


15001. Toch, Hans. (Michigan State U.) The 
social psychology of social movements. NYC: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1965. xiv, 257 p. $6.50. ) 

15002. Ղօոջոտ, Phoebus N. (State Ս. New 
York, Buffalo) The effects of dependency 
tion on ibility. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(9), 5391.—Abstract, 

15003. von Cranach, Mario. (Wirtschaftshoch- 
schule, Mannheim, Germany)  Meinungsün 
durch eigenes Sprechen. [Opinion change thro 
self-verbalization.] ^ Zeitschrift für ex; 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(1), 1-9.—The 
initial opinion of a person changes if he is asked to 
invent and verbalize counterarguments. The degree 
and the direction of change depend upon the strength 
of the value system in which the initial opinion was 
anchored—W. J. Koppits. : 

15004. Walster, Elaine. The effect of self- 
esteem on romantic liking. Journal of Ezperimen- 
tal & Social Psychology, 1965, 1(2), 184-197.—The 
Proposition that a person's momentary self-esteem 
affects his receptivity to the affection offered by an- 
other was experimentally studied. A person whose 
self-esteem is temporarily low is predicted to like 
another person who is affectionate and sc 
more than would a person whose self-esteem ` 
momentarily high. Self-esteem of 16 of Ss was raised 
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by giving them false emp ge whereas 
. pe was lowered by the 
me strategy. Sa were given pn opportunity to sate 
apaiia. who had offered affection asd, in so 
rating, did confirm the hypothesis. —G, E. Rewlend. 


15005. Ward, Charles D. (U. Maryland) 
involvement and the absolute judgment of = 
tude statements. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 202-208.—Personal involve- 
ment in a social issue was mani 
mentally and by S selection while 
extremity of attitude. The effects on 
judgment of relevant attitude statements 
observed. The more highly involved was S, the fur- 
ther from his own position the statements were 
judged. This effect was not significant for statements 
on 2 irrelevant attitude scales. The Involvement X 
Item Position interaction was not significant. 
results were interpreted as ES SSC? for the 


notion of involvement-in d jude — 
statements. A possible cognitive 
the phenomenon was suggested —J, abstract, 


15006, Ward, Thomas W. Jr. (U. Utah) Bio- 
graphical antecedents to a Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7385.— 
Abstract. 

15007. Webb, Sam C. & Chueh, Janet C. 
(Emory U.) The effect of role on the 
judgment of attitudes. Journal of Social Psychol- 
„ 1965, 65(2), ge. SEN 
role taking changes judgments of pro-Negro 
and anti-Negro white Ss of attitude items concerning 
the social position of the Negro, Major conclusions 
are: (1) Under “own” position instructions items are 


Effect % Բ hoi —.— Հարոն AA 
ect of choice messages on 
change. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2645- 
2646.— Abstract. 

2 bie side en L. (U. California) 
n investigation into N 
ing behavior: Its relationship to alcoholism. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3727.—Abstract. = 

15010. Whiteman, Martin, & Lukoff, Irving F. 
(Columbia U.) Attitudes toward blindness and 
other physical handicaps. Journal 
chology, 1965, 66(1), 135-145.—In ea 
ments, comparable questionnaire forms « 
the object to be assessed were randomized among 
socialwork students (N = 177); thus oy Ty 


Pit pm e 
estructive than ք V 
evaluations of the rait of ler tg and physically 
ndicapped are similar. 
associations to blindness" are more severe than 
those to *blind people." The results are discussed 
with respect to the degree to which the attitudinal 
Objects focus on the nature of the disability relative 
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to their focus epee the imifividtea! having the diss- 
abeteact. 


bility. —Asthew 
15011. Whittaker, J. O. (North Dakota. State 
.) of in per- 
Journal of Communication, 1965. 1$(1), 
au ` hypothesis thet ւ who are 
moet influenced mas Communications are more 
likely to be to interpersonal influences and 
also sex differences in vezastbility, 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 447- 
451.—4A previous experiment found that motivational 
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differences influence bargaining — Go en 
group competitive game situation, w! tri are 
composed of males, The present experiment repli- 
cates this study with triads of both sexes, each con- 
sisting of an S high in achievement, 1 high in 
nurturance, and 1 intermediate in these respects. 
The 15: experiment used the EPPS to assess motiva- 
tion; this one employed the French Test of Insight. 
Results of the previous experiment are supported for 
males, but not females. Ss high in achievement play 
an active, initiating role, those high in nurturance, 
a less active, recipient role—Journal abstract. 


15019. Argyle, Michael, & Dean, Janet. (Oxford 
U. England) Eye- contact, distance and affilia- 
tion. $ iometry, 1965, 28(3), 289-304.—Previous 
evidence suggests that eye-contact serves a number 
of different functions in 2-person encounters, of 
which 1 of the most important is gathering feed-back 
on the other person’s reactions. It is further postu- 
lated that eye-contact is linked էօ affiliative motiva- 
tion, and that approach and avoidance forces produce 
an equilibrium level of physical proximity, eye- 
contact and other aspects of intimacy. If 1 of these 
is disturbed, compensatory changes may occur along 
the other dimensions. Experiments are reported 
which suggest that people move towards an equi- 
librium distance, and adopt a particular level of 
eye-contact. As predicted, there was less eye-contact 
and glances were shorter, the closer 2 Ss were placed 
together (where 1 member of each pair was a con- 
federate who gazed continuously at the other). The 
effect was greatest for opposite-sex pairs. In an- 
other experiment it was found that Ss would stand 
closer to a 2nd person when his eyes were shut, as 
predicted by the theory.—Journal abstract. 

15020. Back, Kurt W., & Davis, Keith E. (Duke 
U.) Some personal and situational factors rele- 
vant to the consistency and prediction of con- 
forming behavior. Sociometry, 1965, 28(3), 227- 
240.— The consistency of individual conformity to 
group pressure was investigated in 3 quite different 
Situations: a perceptual judgment task, self-reported 
acceptance of peer group norms, and self-reported ac- 
ceptance of authority pressures. There was a small 
but consistent trend for persons who conformed in 

1 Situation to conform in the other 2. Elaine G. 

ofers scale of Inner-vs-Other-directedness was 
highly related to conformity in 2 of the 3 situations. 
Status in the peer group was negatively related to 
conformity in 2 of the 3 situations when a competence 
criterion of status was employed but not when a 
popularity criterion was used. A measure of socially 
desirable responding predicted to judgmental yielding 
when the source was an attractive peer; in the same 
situation, importance of the task was negatively 
related to yielding.—Journal abstract. 

15021. Beach, Carla M., & Lloyd, Kenneth E. 
(Washington State U.) Effect of number of prior 
reinforcements on social convergence. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(4), 149-150 —In a Sherif 
type social convergence design 5 groups of Ss re- 
ceived 0, 3, 10, 20, and 40 reinforcements in Session 
l. In Session 2 S and a collaborator whose responses 
differed by 8 in from the Ss' average in Session 1 
responded together. The amount of response change 

from Session 1 to Session 2 was inversely related to 
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number of reinforcements in Session 1.—Jourmal 
abstract, 

15022. Bohr, Ronald ԷԼ (State U. New Y. 
Buffalo) qe of e = the use 
power as a si t variable terpersonal 
relations of iatric patients. Dissertation Ab. 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5420.— Abstract, 


15023. Brandon, Arlene C. «M California, 
Berkeley) Status congruence expectations. 


Sociometry, 1965, 28(3), 272-288.—Alternative pre 
dictions concerning the effects of status congruence 
on small group interaction can be derived 

on whether or not the expectations linking the dimen- 
sions are incorporated into the definition of 

ence. The Lenski model seems to overlook the 
existence of expectations and posits a monotonic 
relationship between congruence and positive affect, 
while in the Sampson model incongruence exists 
when the expectations are violated by rank incon- 
sistency. A laboratory experiment was designed 
using 3 status dimensions, 2 of which were 

linked by an expectation of positive correlation, Ë 
the 3rd was strongly linked to one of these dimen- 
sions and only weakly linked to the other. Each 
individual in a group was ranked either high, middle 
or low on each dimension and measures of positive 
affect were taken. Results revealed that incongru- 
ence as defined by the Sampson model is the more 
accurate reflector of the empirical results.—Journal 
abstract. 

15024. Chatterjee, Amitava. (Inst. Technology, 
Kharagpur, India) Time phase sequence in 
pattern of communication in small groups. Psy- 
chological Studies, 1965, 10(2), 121-127——A group 
of 9 members meeting 10 times to study different case 
problems was observed at every alternate meeting. 
The results show that with the increase in time the 
rate of interaction in the group and the rate of 
agreement increase, and the rate of disagreement 
decreases.—U. Pareek. 


15025. Chertkoff, Jerome M. (State U. Iowa) 
The effects of future probability of success on 
coalition formation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(9), 5421—5422.— Abstract. 


15026. Costley, Dan Lanier. (Michigan State 
U.) A study of the relationships between selected 
factors in interpersonal communication and group 
attraction. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6796-6797.—Abstract. 


15027. Crannell, Clarke W., Switzer, S. A. & 
Morrissette, Julian O. (Miami Մ, Oxford) 
Individual performance in cooperative and inde- 
pendent groups. Journal of General Psychology, 
1965, 73(2), 231-236—In an earlier study it was 
found that cooperative (interacting) groups, as com- 
pared with independent (noninteracting) groups, 16- 
called a larger proportion of correct responses. 
an effort to attain a better understanding of these 
results, the performance of the “best” and "poorest 
Ss in the cooperative and the independent groups 
was examined. Ss in independent groups, d 
“best” and “poorest”, produced significantly more 
correct as well as erroneous responses than Ss in the 
cooperative groups. In the relative reporting of cor- 
rect and incorrect responses, no difference between 
the "best" Ss in the independent and the cooperative 
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groups was found; the “poorest” Ss in the inde- 
cn groups produced a significantly larger num- 

of errors relative to correct responses. While 
group conditions have little effect on “best” Ss, the 
cooperative condition appears to impose constraints, 
lacking in the independent groups, which effi 
reduces the number of errors made by the 
Ss.—Author abstract. 


15028. D'Zurilla, Thomas J. (U. Illinois - 
fects օք behavioral influence techniques — in 
group discussion on subsequent 

pation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 28 (8), 4813.— 
Abstract. 

15029. Dorsey, Don S. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) A study of the relationship between inde- 
pendence of group pressure and selected measures 
of body image. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(12, Pt. 1), 7367.— Abstract. 

15030. Ellenhorn, Lewis J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effects of referent and expert in- 
fluence on verbal o ty. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5422.— Abstract. 

15031. Endler, Norman S. (York Ս.) The ef- 
fects of verbal reinforcement on conformity and 
devient behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1965, 66(1), 147-154.—40 male and 35 female col- 
lege freshmen were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 
experimental conformity conditions: conformity re- 
inforcement, neutral, and deviancy reinforcement. 
The proposition tested and confirmed (F = 15.56, 
p €.01) is that verbal reinforcement for agreeing 
with a contrived group consensus increases con- 
formity, while reinforcement for disagreeing de- 
creases conformity. These results are explained in 
terms of cognitive dissonance and reinforcement 
theory. Sex differences in conforming behavior as 
well as the effects of the type of stimulus on con- 
formity are also examined. No sex differences were 
found. For all groups, conformity was greatest to 
the verbal items, least to the attitude items, and 
intermediate to the perceptual (geometrical) items. 
This is explained in terms of stimulus ambiguity 
and personal commitment—Author abstract, 

15032. Feather, N. T. (U. New England, Armi- 
dale, New S. Wales, Australia) A structural bal- 
ance analysis of evaluative behavior. Human 
Relations, 1965, 18(2), 171-185.—2 experiments are 
presented to test the structural balance model of 
communication. Results indicate that evaluation of 
a communication will tend to be positive when the 
receiver's attitude to the issue is of the same sign 
as the communicator's, and negative when these atti- 
tudes are opposite. Similarly, a receiver (source) 
will tend to judge a source (receiver) as well- 
informed when signs are the same, as not well- 
informed when opposite—W. Meissner. 

15033. Fjeld, Stanton P. (Washington U. Med. 
Sch.) A longitudinal study of sociometric choice 
and the communication of values. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 297-306.—Investi- 
gated the relationship of agreement between value 
statements and sociometric choice at 3 periods in 
group development. All groups tended to agree on 
“popular” and “unpopular” individuals and to have 
a constant number in each sociometric category (e.g., 
like-like, dislike-dislike, etc.), despite numerous 
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Seniors were 
and dislikes than Dt 
Although agreement on valuc statements 
related to r pam choice, the relationshi 
Ss’ predictions of others’ responses 
ires were not related —— — 
responses, regardless of sociometrie preference. e- 
diction of others" was differentially related 
to the S's own responses. —Asthor abstract. 
Կ (Ս. Michigan) The 
effects of acceptance and re by desired 
. Disserte- 


membership groups on self-evaluation. 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3675.—Abstract. 
15035. Gellermann, William P. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) A field study of process variables in 
interpersonal relations. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), $422-5423.— Abstract, 
Kenneth J, & Wishnov, Bar- 


changes in individuals 
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organization 
provides a representative balance between theory 
and research. The central theme follows the line: 
“The study of small groups is a method for the study 
of social systems, of culture, and of personality. E 
of the most important aspects of small group resea 
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is the in which patterns of social interaction can 
be ամրոց du անը to gegen and suben- 


I —< asas 


15039, Donald L. (Cornell U.) A 
IL on Abstract 1965, 219). . 

ects, 1 "- 
5425,— Abstract, 


15040. Hartsough, Donald M. (U. Florida) 
Effects of interpersonal orientation and 
similarity on verbal 1 K 
interpersonal ertation. Abstracts, 
1964, 25(6), 3726.— Abstract, 


15041. Hoffman, J M. & Arsenian, John. 
(Boston State Hosp., Mass.) An examination of 
some models to group structure and 
process. International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1965, 15(2), 131-153.— The following “meta- 
-models for lication to the study of groups" 
are briefly described : cell, body, personality, machine, 
, economic, animal, family, and tribe. 
"Convergences and divergences with the situations 
in human " are analyzed according to the 
following dimensions: composition, permeability of 
boundary, — — flexibility of parts, nature օք 
beginning, basis of ongoing interaction, life span, 
cooperation/competition, and productivity. A fork 
dimension, nature of communication, is added to the 
demands to be made on the model of choice. “None 
of the above models demonstrate point-to-point con- 
vergence with the phenomenon to which it is applied. 
This strongly snes ts that these models, current 
usage notwi ing, do not offer maximum de- 
scriptive power and utility. Beyond the points of 
convergence their application acts, in part, to ob- 
scure. I. Linnick. 
15042. Jones, Stephen C. (U. Pennsylvania 
Determinants of in ( — 


ts terpersonal evaluating behav- 
jor. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 542 - 
(9), 5425-5426. 


15043. Lawson, Edwin D. (Acadia U., Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia) Change in communication 
me performance, and morale. Human Relations, 
1 192. 139-147.—During a 4-day period, 48 
groups of female college students were run under 6 
conditions (3 with wheel, 3 with all-channel type 
ine effects on performance and morale 


formance and decline in morale. 
Interpolated shifts on the 2nd day had greater effects 


Kentucky) cohesiveness as interpersonal 
attraction: A review of relationships with ante- 
cedent and ent variables. Psychological 
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dynamics, personality, and learni ) 
— together and categorized. Theoreti 
tions concerned with the ing be 
tween persons and the effects which liking has ' 
behavior are also examined by speci 
predictions from systematic formulations and come 
ring them with the research data. The 
intent of this paper is to document relati 
which have been clearly established and to i 
those which are still equivocal or unexplored. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


15045. Lucas, Carol. 


Gp 


(Syracuse U.) Task pers 
— elen structure 2 » — EA 
perso ty an ck. Journal of Soc $ 
chology, 1965, 66(2), 257-270—This study «ղի 
ered the relationship of feedback and concrete and — 
abstract personality both to problem-solving effective: 
ness of small groups and to their democratic ) 
structure, College freshmen in 3-man groups d 
on an object-sorting task involving the use of con- ` 
ceptual principles. Groups varying in me 
did not differ in effectiveness or structure, and 
back was ineffective; but structure was related to 
effectiveness. The study was designed within Har- 
vey, Hunt, and Schroder's conceptual-systems theory 
of personality.—Author abstract, 
15046. Lupfer, Michael B. (U. Miami) Role 
enactment as a function of orientation, expecta- 
tions, and duration of interaction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5376-5377.—Abstract. « 
15047. Macbride, Philip D., & Tuddenham, Read 
D. (U. California, Berkeley) The influence of 
self-confidence upon resistance of perceptual 
judgments to group pressure. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 60(1), 9-23.—100 college students were 
tested for resistance of perceptual judgments to group. 
pressure. A reality-testing series intended to alter 
self-confidence was interpolated between 2 test series, 
1⁄4 the group received brief time exposures and made 
many errors. The rest received long exposures and 
made few errors. Ss fallibility or competence was 
proven to them by repeating the series slowly. The ` 
change in yielding reflected change in confidence. 
Manipulation of self-confidence altered susceptibil 
to group pressure, but did not obscure initial 
vidual differences—Author abstract. i 
15048, Meissner, W. W. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Group dynamics in the religious life. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: Ս. Notre Dame Press, 1965. xii, 188 p. $4.95. 


15049, Michel, Jerry B. (U. Texas) Legisla- 
lative decision-making: A case study of reference 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5427. 
Abstract. 


15050. Morissette, J. O., Pearson, W. ԷԼ, & 
Switzer, S. A. (Behavioral Sci. Lab. Wright- 
Patterson AFB, O.) A mathematically defined 
task for the study of group performance. Human 
Relations, 1965, 18 (2), 187-192.—A task is described 
which was developed for studying group performance 
in communication nets—W. W. Meissner. Ë e 

15051, Morrissette, Julian O., Switzer, S. E 2 
Crannell, Clarke W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
Group performance as a function of size, struc- 
ture, and task difficulty. Journal of Personality & — 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 451-455- 10 groups | 
solved 15 problems in each of 8 conditions: 4- and 
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Lean groups (L. ) in. "Wheel" 
"Cirele (C) structures under 2 levels 
calty, H = Lë and — m 
tropy). Solution-time data Ա 
ence between 4- and Sm 
and տ Ը on H zz 24, while in 
was faster than Sm; (b) W 
4m on H=24 and S-m on 
while 4-m on H = 1.6 no differences 
C were obtained; (c) H = 1.6 was 
24 in 4-m in both W and C and in 5-m in 
in Sm C no differences between H = 16 
24 were obtained. Error, cna RE 
fewer errors than C in both 4- and 5-m on H= 1 
—Journal abstract, 

15052, Nagata, Yoshiaki. The effects of task 
structure upon group 
terms of the relevance of the 
oriented activities. Japanese Journal of Psyc b 
1965, 36(2), 56-66.— The effects of the relevance of 
the individuals' goal oriented activities upon their 
group organization process were 
amined, 6 groups which consisted of three 10 to 1 


RE 
sf Zei fis 
TES 


1 
55 


Exp. II. 1 
relevant condition induced more leadership activities 
for controlling the other individuals’ activities than 
the low relevant task condition. (2) It was suggested 
that the role systems given irrelevantly to the 
situation regulated individual activities more 
under the low relevant task condition than the 
relevant task condition. But the degree of role 
ferentiations was not defined as the function 
relevance,—4. Barclay. 

15053. Nathan, Peter E. (Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Operant evaluation of change in dyadic relation- 
ship intensity. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 245-246.—An operant technique allowing 
continuous, automatic, and direct recording of audi- 
tory and visual communication appraised communi- 
cation behavior between a psychiatric nurse super- 
visor and each of 4 student nurses once a wk. for 
13 wk. Results were: The supervisor's subjective 
evaluation of the relationships paralleled her stu- 
dents’ operant behavior in them; operant 
to “transmit” one’s own se image and to 
"receive" a partner's voice image represent 
separate communication modalities differentially sen- 
sitive to change in dyadic relationship intensity. The 
latter result was considered a dual function of com- 
munication "response feedback delay' and communica- 
tion as a personality defensive maneuver.—Author 
abstract. 5 is U.) 

15054. Oberman, Norman C. (Brandeis U. 
Self-interest and group-interest in small decision 
making groups. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(8), 4846— Abstract. e 

15055. Phares, Lester G. (U. _ Pennsylvania) 
Interpersonal consequences of social power and 
dependence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 
4284-4285,—Abstract. 


M 
“PERT” ua 


Coll) Theories of panic behavior: 
peut of Social Psychology, 1965, 661), 31-40.— 


agreement and disagreement are discussed and the 
implications of these points for further research in 
this area are noted—Author abstract. 
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timacy. Jowr- 

, 1965, 66(2), 345-351.— 
tons was recorded by means 
ph in dyads represent- 
intimacy: husband-wife pairs, 
ting regularly, and unaffiliated couples. 
iscussed each of 2 tasks for 10 min. 
ts showed that men are dominant in terms 
tive, whereas women are dominant in terms 

of interruptions and degree of inti influenced 
interaction patterns differentially for different tasks, 
findi were interpreted in terms of task 
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15064. Francis, & McDavid, John W. 
(U. Miami) Achievement tion, affiliation 
Lt Aw task difficulty as 
social 


goad y 
1965, 66(1), — reris Ն. modified Crutchfield- 
type apparatus, this s! of unanimous group pres- 
Sures on individual judgments in visual and auditory 
task 
variables in determinin 
degree of e cni € Empirical data supported the 
t predispositional achievement 
PS) should be ee to difficulty of the 
wi predispositi iation needs should 
be unrelated to task difficulty. These observations 
are 3 po ive of a distinction between 
T ve informational" processes i i 
influence.—4uthor abstract. Հ e 
15065. Smith, Stanley A. 
ed Potsdam, NS Y Conformity in Cooperative 


groups. 
ogy, 1965, 65(2), 337-350.— 
to find the effects of varying set, in terms of different 


coopera: 

3 groups of Ss were tested on an aptitude- 
e test in which the experimental situation was 

igned to produce conformity. The 3 groups in- 
volved were a Cooperative, competitive and control 
group (A). A 4th group (Control Group B) took 
the test independently, eliminating all possibility of 
conformity and made known the Objective level of 
clarity or ambiguity (difficulty) of the test items. 
The results indicate that people in a cooperative- 
group setting will conform more than people in a 
competitive-group setting —Author abstract, 

15066. Streufert, Siegfried. (Douglas Coll., Rut- 
gers U.) Communicator im ce and inter- 
personal attitudes toward co orming and deviant 
group members. Journal of Personality & Social 
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Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 242-246.—The effect of the 
i of deviant or conforming group members 
on S's evaluation of these group members was inves. 
tigated. The importance of other group members to 
the Ss was varied in terms of the interaction distance 
between Ss and coníorming and deviant group mem- 
bers. Interaction distance is considered as a descrip. 
tion of certain aspects of spatial closeness and 
tem | length of interpersonal association. (a) 
Attitudes toward a deviant group member became 
more unfavorable as interaction distance decreases 
and (b) attitudes toward a conforming group member 

e more favorable as interaction distance de- 
creases, (17 ref.) Journal abstract, 

15067. Strickland, Bonnie Ruth. (Emory U.) 
The prediction of social action from a dimension 
of internalexternal control Journal oj Social 
Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 353-358.— The Internal. 
External Reale (IE) and the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale (M-CSD) were administered to 
a group of 53 Negroes actively engaged in civil 
rights movements in the South and a control group 
of 105 Negroes who were not active. The M-C SD 
did not differentiate the active and non-active groups 
but a significant relationship was found between IE 
Scores and social action. The more internal the S, 
the more likely was he to be a member of the active 
group. The study validates the IE dimension as 
well as adding to a description of persons involved 


in social action—Author abstract, 


15068. Vermillion, William H. (Purdue U.) 
Problem solving proficiency as a function of 
group structure and problem complexity. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3104-3105. Abstract. 


15069. Watson, David L. (Vale Ս.) Effects 
of certain social power structures on communica- 
tion in task-oriented groups. Sociometry, 1965, 
28(3), 322-336—In a 2X3 factorial design, the 
expertise of high power persons and the social power 
Structure of 4-man groups were varied. The 3 power 
structures varied on 2 theoretical dimensions, con- 
nectedness and centrality. It was observed that: (a) 
power position and expertise affected group member's 
morale, (b) high power persons in disconnected 
power structures enjoyed their position less than 
those in other structures, (c) low power persons 
sent the majority of their communications to those 
with high power and this effect was most marked 
in centralized power structures, (d) low power per- 
sons in such structures also sent fewer communica- 
tions, (e) power structure and expertise had certain 
interacting effects upon communication and morale. 
The hypothesis is advanced that variation in the 
nature of the task, the centrality and connectedness 
of the power structure and the confidence of the group 
leader, affect group members’ attempts to attain 2 
rewards: solving the task and exercising high influ- 
ence.—Journal abstract. 

15070. Whittaker, James Օ. (North Dakota 
State U.) Sex differences and susceptibility to 
interpersonal persuasion. Journal of S ocial Psy- 
chology, 1965, 66(1), 91-94.—To determine if there 
are sex differences in susceptibility to interpersonal 
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suasive influences. The hypothesis was that fe- 
— Ss will show greater to the lau- 
ence of a confederate's judgments in 
situation than will male Ss. Also under investiga- 
tion was the effect of the sex of the confederate as 
variable in persuasion. In this connection it was 
hypothesized that a male confederate will 
greater persuasive influence over both male and fe- 
male Ss than will a female confederate. Both hy- 
potheses were confirmed,—Author abstract. 

15071, Winthrop, Henry. (Ս. South Florida) 
The — — — E 
Review of Existentü ee L 
1964, 4(2), — — Geen Lë M pu 
ing the role of empathy in interpersonal 
is examined, using as a reference the clinical 
context. A compromise position concerning the con- 
firmation of the existence of mental states, halfway 
between the verstehen claim and a radical behavior- 
ism, is suggested. Types of objective, mental and 
linguistic events relevant to the i rela- 
tionship and the dyadic relationships these 
produce, methods which in principle might confirm 
the existence of these dyadic —— and draw- 
backs of these methods are examined in relation to 
the strengths and weaknesses of the verstehen claim, 
—Journal abstract. 

15072. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) Toward 
a theory of open and closed groups. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1965, 64(3), 164-182--4 characteristics 
differentiate groups " which ween ngs is in 2 
constant state of flux (open as 
groups in which the 3 relatively stable 


(closed groups): time ive, equilibrium, frame 
groups) perspecti ; 


havior was explored. A number SS ES test- 
able propositions concerning gr social 
behavior emerged from a . of research, 
relevant subtheories, and concepts associated with 
open and closed group behavior. The failure to 
consider the dimension of group stability in most 
previous social psychological research poses a ques- 
tion concerning the generality of social 0 
theories which are based upon research which ignores 
the pervasive dimension of group stability. (2 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

15073. Ziller, Robert C & ier y Richard 
D. (U. Delaware) Motivational perceptual 
effects in orientation toward a newcomer. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(1), 79-90.—2 — — 
tory experiments are reported which eee 
host-group member's reaction to the advent o 5t 
imminent newcomer under varying C 
the host group, the host-group members, and the new 
member. Recall of biographical information con- 


ble. In Exp. 1 it was found that more information 
was reciliedi about the white than about the Negro 
newcomer, In Exp. 2 the effects of n-achievement 
on recall of biographical data of a Negro or white 
newcomer under conditions of varying group size 
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15078. Kristof, W. (Ս. Giessen, W. Germany 
Zeitgenössische Politiker im Urteil Westdeutscher 


sions of images are studied in detail: the traits 
"clever, sympathetic, high moral standards, ambi- 
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A. Politics: A study of 
New Brunswick, N J.: Rutgers 
264 p. $7.50.—A study in social 
as well as political functioning. Politics 
man's need to control the aspect of 
he does not experience directly but 

ware—his “remote environment." 
life each man relates to his 
ty to a control system or 
The basic methods of that polity are coer- 
uin, ani proof; the instruments to facili- 

W, 


tiveness of any control system depends on human 
reactions to it: response and resistance, economic 
religious ties, group attachments.—B. F. 


15080. Mulder, Mauk; van Dijk, Rob, et al. 
lon-instrumental liking tendencies toward pow- 
Acta Psychologica, Amster- 
dam, 1965, 22(4), 367-386.—The groupleader dem- 
onstrated power according to the size of rewards 
and fines levied on group members. The result: 
rees ing and likeness tendencies resulted from 
3 ing between S EN d 
upward locomotion probabilities no differ- 
ences.—G. Rubin-Rabson. P 


15081. — — T: Re re em (Punjab 
issar, 

with opinion —— and ideal role 

. Psychological Studies, 1965, 10(2), 
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Sociology & Social Research, 
A study relating 18 factors 
to | School student leadership was conducted in 
6 schools of different ecological and ethnic types. 
factors were distributed in 3 categories repre- 
senting the major dimensions: Student, Family, and 
Other, which included some aspects of students’ peer 
55 3 areas were investigated in this study: 
(1) the ionship of each factor to student leader- 
ship, (2) the importance of family versus school char- 
acteristics in influencing 1 ip, and (3) differ- 
ences according to school type in the interaction of 
the same variables. The data indicate that school 
factors appear more relevant than family factors and 
that the type of institution is an important variable 
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in educational-sociological research —Journel ab. 
#tract. 


15084, Zaleznik, Abraham. (Harvard U. Busi: 
ness Sch.) “The human dilemmas of 

Harvard Business Review, 1963, 41(4), 40-55 — To 
be effective leaders, executives must learn to manage 
their inner conflicts. Status anxiety and competition 
anxiety are the 2 of conflicts prevalent among 
executives. Competition anxiety has 2 patterns, fear 
of failure and fear of success. To manage inner 
conflicts one must: (a) accept the diversity of moti. 
vations, (b) establish a firm sense of identity, (c) 
maintain constancy and continuity in response, (4) 
become selective in one’s activities and relationships, 
(e) learn to communicate, and (f) live within a 
cyclical life pattern.—C. Բ. X. Youngberg 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


15085. Agarie, Nariyki. (Yale U.) Effects of 
verbal contexts on meaning: A study of the con- 
notative meaning of words in isolation and com- 

tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3673. 


15086. Asher, James J. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Comment: Phonetic bolism re-examined. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 824— 
This note was written in response to a controversy 
concerning the phenomenon of phonetic symbolism. 
An attempt was made to answer certain objections 
made by I. K. Taylor (see 39: 15117, 15118) to an 
analysis of phonetic symbolism in a monograph by 

. J. Asher entitled Vision and Audition in Language 

ing, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1964, 19, 225- 

300 (Monograph Supplement 1-V19).—Journal ab- 
stract. 


15087. Breckwoldt, John P. (U. Denver) An 
exploratory verbal operant scale. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(6), 3674.— Abstract. 


15088. Brilhart, Barbara L. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The relationship between some aspects 
օք communicative speaking and communicative 

. Jourmal of Communication, 1965, 15(1), 
35-46.—Shows no evidence of a positive correlation 
between speaking and listening skills. In fact, a 
significant negative correlation was found between 
males' speaking and listening scores. This finding 
plus the finding of significant sex differences poses 
some doubt to the veridicality of the interdependence 
of speaking and listening skills.—P. Federman. 


15089. Butler, Donald C. & Miller, Norman. 
(San Fernando Valley State Coll.) Power to re- 
rce as a determinant of communication. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, no, Pt. 1), 705-709.— 
"Power to reinforce" was defined as the conditional 
probability of completing an attempt to reward an- 
other person and was manipulated by controlling the 
content of messages without the knowledge of the 
sender. To explore its effects on communication, 
5 different group patterns of power were investigated. 
5-man groups passed 100 messages at a fixed rate in 
a Bavelas apparatus with all channels open. Ss were 
free only to choose to whom to send a message. The 
Source of messages received was identified by color. 
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In all structures the frequency of receive 
ի sed monotonically with 2 power 
թ. — — abstract. 

15090. Carmichael, C. W, & Cronkhite, G. L. 


(U. lowa) Frustration and intensity. 
Speech Monographs, 1965, 32(2), II —Organ- 
isms already highly ar tend to reject stimulation 
that would further increase their level of arousal, 
Frustrated listeners were expected to show a greater 
tendency toward agreement with lan- 
guage of low intensity, whereas, this pattern was not 
expected to occur among 

Nonfrustrated listeners were students ex- 


were not exempted, Ss then heard recordings of 
2 speeches using different intensities —— —À 
Frustrated Ss tended to agree more wi 

using low intensity language. The unintentional 
“frustration” of a captive audienec should be avoided 
or controlled by future Ex. D. Lebo, 

(Ս. Minnesota) 

ի tion- We: 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), — Ab- 
tract. 

15092. Clifton, Charles, Jr, Kurcz, Ida, & 
Jenkins, James J. (U. Minnesota) Grammatical 
relations as det ts of sentence d 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1 
4(2), 112-117.—“Generalization of a motor response 
among the kernel, passive, negative, and passive- 
negative forms of a number of sentences was inves- 
tigated. The generalization among such construc- 
tions, relative to generalization among unrelated 
sentences, was found to be highly significant. A 
distance metric was used to compare the generaliza- 
tion decrements obtained between the various con- 
structions. The distance between sentences related 
by the passive transformation was less than the dis- 
tance between sentences related by the negative 
transformation, or by the combination of the negative 
and passive transformations. The distance between 
sentences related by the negative transformation was 
not consistently less than the distance between sen- 
tences related by the combination of passive and 
negative transformations. However, when the possi- 
ble orders of application of the transformations were 
taken into account, it appeared that the distance 
between sentences related by the combination of 
passive and negative transformations equalled the 
sum of the distance between sentences related by the 
passive transformation and the distance between 
sentences related by the negative transformation."— 
—E. G. Aiken. 

(M. 


15093. Fodor, Jerry A. assachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Could meaning be an 18058 Journal ^ d 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 
81.—An analysis of the of iational 
theories of language is made in the context of the 
inadequacies of single-stage theories, Particular * 
tention is given to the mediational conceptions | 
Mowrer and A central criticism of media- 
tional theories that is developed concerns the assump- 
tions necessary if such theories are to adequately 


(Ս. Michigan of `ewsteern 
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Socis! Prye „ 1965, 2(2), 195-201.—Self- 
esteem, inducing succese or failure 
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5097. Gullahorn, 
elei eei — 
ca! consequences 

and Smith-Mundt tees, 957-1957. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5423-5424.— 
Abstract. 

15098. Hardy, William G. Proceedings work- 
shop on the classification of impairment of lan- 
guage — and use in children and 
adults. 1964, 23 p.—A combined Workshop-Plan- 
ning Conference attempted to develop an 
operational means of coding impairment relative to 


the complex facets of language comprehension and 
use, Participants included neurologists, otolaryn- 
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gologists, physiologists, pediatricians, otologists, psy- 
chologists, and specialists in linguistics, semantics, 
psycholinguistics, speech pathology and audiology.— 
S. F. Cordell, 

15099. Hewgill, M. A., & Miller, G. R. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Source credibility and response 
to fear-arousing communications. Speech Mono- 
graphs, 1965, 32(2), 95-101.—Strong fear appeals 
are less effective than mild threats in eliciting audi- 
ence conformity to recommendations. It was hypothe- 
sized that: (1) If a source has high credibility with 
a listener, appeals eliciting strong fear for persons 
highly valued by the listener will effect greater 
attitude change than appeals that elicit mild fear. 
(2) But, if the source has low credibility, then mild 
fear appeals will effect greater attitude change. 
(3) Indeed, the level of fear appeal and the credi- 
bility of the source will interact. 90 Ss from a PTA 
group listened to short interviews regarding com- 
munity and family fallout shelters. Results supported 
the Ist hypothesis but not the 2nd and 3rd.—D. Lebo. 


15100. Horowitz, M. W. (Queens Coll.) Flu- 
ency: An appraisal and research approach. Jour- 
nal of Communication, 1965, 15(1), 4-13.— Concerned 
with “effective communication the effective presen- 
tation of ideas. More specifically the concept of 
fluency is studied, but only that fluency which is 
contained in the analysis of spoken expression. The 
research involved was limited to adult fluency as 
Observed in standard interpersonal situations where 
S speaks on topics of which he has random knowl- 
edge. Fluency was then analyzed in terms of 46 
attributes suggested by experts in the field.—P. 
Federman, 

15101. Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio State Ս.) Lin- 
guistic models and functional units of language 
behavior. In Sheldon Rosenberg (Ed.) Directions 
im Psycholinguistics (see 39: 15132) 29-65.—A 
model of the sentence is described according to which 
sentences are generated “by proceeding through a 
sequence of decoding operations . . . [which] trans- 
late a high order encoding unit into 2 or more lower 
order units.” It was hypothesized that the proba- 
bility of occurrence of the Ist response item in a 
unit should be inversely related to the number of 
operations involved in decoding it. The units were 
identified by immediate constituent analysis. The 
predicted relationship was demonstrated when Ss 
memorized short sentences. V. M. Ginsberg. 

15102. Kallir, A. Bisphärische Semantik. [Bi- 
spheric semantics.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24(1), 1- 
22.—Language and script have a common Source in 
our psyche, and for their deeper understanding must 
therefore be examined in their mutual relationship. 
This leads to a new scientific discipline—Bispheric 
Semantics, which reveals that the accousticoptic pro- 
jections, prior to becoming means of communication 
between men, served primordially a magic function. 
Their purport was to secure, physically as well as 
spiritually, the continuance of the human race. This 
becomes apparent from the analysis of numerous lin- 
guistic formations, the grammatical terminology, 
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chiefly of the script signs. The subconsciously 
genetic teleology is clearly recognizable in the sym- 
bolism of the alphabetic sequence of the letters A 
to H as it is in that of the V-sign which has so 
widely spread in our time.—4uthor abstract. 


15103. Kelter, J. W. (Oregon State U.) Com- 
munication and labor-management process: Some 
aspects and hypotheses. Journal of Communica- 
tion, 1965, 15(2), 64-80.—The role of the mediator 
and the process of mediation is studied herein. The 
communication factors and problems are stressed, 
since these probably represent the core of the media- 
tors work. A set of 7 testable hypotheses are 
offered as a framework on which a depth study and 
research of the mediation process might be made. 
The hypotheses pertain to the characteristics, func- 
tions, persuasive facility, strategies, and timing of 
mediator communications in collective bargaining 
events.—P. Federman. 


15104, Koen, Frank. (U. Michigan) An intra- 
verbal explication of the nature of metaphor. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(2), 129-133.—"30 Ss selected a metaphor or a 
literal word to complete each of 36 sentences, under 
instructions to choose the word that more accurately 
encoded a group of ideas suggested by a set of 4 cue 
words. Each sentence was presented under 3 condi- 
tions: (a) with a set consisting of words more often 
associated with the metaphorical word, (b) with a 
set of words more often associated with the literal 
word, and (c) with a set which were common asso- 
ciations of both metaphor and literal words. Under 
condition (a), the mean number of choices of the 
metaphor was 8.8 out of 12; under (b) the literal 
word was chosen an average of 7.6 times out of 12; 
under (c) the 2 response words were chosen equally 
often. The metaphors were also classified into 5 
categories and were rated for goodness as figures of 
speech. These results were related to the other 
findings. The implications of these effects for an 
explication of the nature of metaphor were discussed." 
—E. G. Aiken, 


15105. Lamb, Sidney M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The nature of the machine translation prob- 
lem. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1965, 4(3), 196-210.—"Machine translation can be 
viewed as a type of human translation . . . but it is 
more difficult than ordinary human translation. . . . 
The inadequacy of ineffective procedures can be 
Shown by their lack of means of handling various 
phenomena known to exist in languages. Methods 
that can be discarded in this way include those of 
word-for-word substitution and word-for-word sub- 
stitution plus doctoring, as well as other methods 
which use words as basic units. More advanced 
Systems, which show promise of success on theoreti- 
cal grounds, are those which recognize the various 
independently functioning grammatical units and 
Structural strata of language.” E. G. Aiken. 

15106. Mehrabian, Albert. (Clark U.) Differ- 
ences in the forms of verbal communication as 
a function of positive and negative affective ex- 
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perience. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4818- 
4819.—Abstract. 

15107. Metz, A. Stafford. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. Ը.) comparison of the 
use of the sound recording and the written tran- 
script in the coding of verbal interaction. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 65(2), 325-335.—Verbal 
behavior of married couples in group counseling was 
coded using the sound recording plus the typed tran- 
script and using the transcript alone. The coding 
schema used was the Leary set of interpersonal cate- 
gories. To a large extent the results for the 2 
conditions were similar although for several cate- 
gories frequencies were too small for reliable com- 
parison. The data suggest, however, that, for state- 
ments comprised of both hostility and dominance, 
hostility is more readily distinguishable with the 
sound recording than with the written transcript 
alone.—Author abstract. 

15108. Oléron, Pierre, & Nanpon, Hubert. (U. 
Paris, France) Recherches sur la traduction si- 
multanée. [Studies of simultaneous translation.] 
Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 
1965, 62(1), 73-94.—Professional UNESCO trans- 
lators were Ss; 2 types of texts in the form of para- 
graphs, long sentences, short sentences, and isolated 
words as material; and simultaneous translation 
French-to-English and French-to-German. Both the 
material and the translations were recorded on double 
track tape. Comparison of various quantitative in- 
dices—e.g. speed of original presentation and trans- 
lation, delay of translation, number of words added 
and omitted in translation etc.—M. L. Simmel. 

15109. Osser, Henry A. (Cornell Ս.) A “dis- 
tinctive features" analysis of the vocal commu- 
nication of emotion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(6), 3708.—Abstract. Գ 

15110. Piro, Sergio. Problšmes méthodologiques 
relatifs a la différenciation entre signification 
référentielle et signification émotive. [Methodo- 
logical problems relative to differentiation between 
referential meaning and emotive meaning.) L'Evo- 
lution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(1), 123-136.—The 
various and complex problems of differentiation be- 
tween referential meaning and emotive meaning are 
based upon the following points: (1) communicative 
or expressive use of language, (2) conventionality, 
mutual consent, or empathetic recognition, (3) iden- 
tity, (4) stability, and (5) definition of referential 
meaning. Emotive semantic structure can be strati- 
fied as follows: (1) emotive atmosphere, (2) emotive 
resonance, and (3) situational emotive reaction. 
(26-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

15111. Powell, F. A. (Boston U.) The effect 
of anxiety-arousing messages when related to 
personal, familial, and impersonal referents. 
Speech Monographs, 1965, 32(2), 102-106.—The 
relative effectiveness of appeals posing threats to 
listener, family, and nation, respectively and with 
interactions between the level of threat and the person 
against whom it is directed were investigated. Tape- 
recorded messages concerning a nationwide program 
of community fallout shelters were listened to by 91 
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male fraternity brothers divided into groups. Anx- 
iety appeals changed attitudes only if explicitly 
directed at the listener or at those with whom he 
was closely involved. Messages posing a threat to 
the nation were ineffective. A sense of personal 
involvement is important.—D. Lebo. 


15112. Ross, John. (Ս. Western Australia) 
Change in the use of the semantic differential with 
a T> or in context. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& V Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 148-151.—"2 hy- 
potheses are framed about the way in which people 
use the Semantic Differential. One, the absolutistic 
hypothesis, which is Osgood's, is that a context 
«ո a response which is independent օք context. 

other, the relativistic hypothesis, is that the re- 
sponse varies with the context. The relativistic 
hypothesis predicts that different contexts will pro- 
duce differences in the scatter on certain scales and 
in factor structures. The absolutistic hypothesis 
Eë no such differences. The results strongly 
avor Osgood's absolutistic hypothesis. — E. C. 
Aiken. 

15113. Stewart, Daniel K. (Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit, Mich.) Communication and logic: 
III. Evidence for showing that communication is 
a function of validity patterns. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 67-72.—One way to in- 
vestigate empirically the communication of ideas is 
to test—through guage—íor the existence of 
validity patterns relevant to some consequence of 
these patterns. The hypothesis is that insofar as 
some consequence "meshes" with the validity pat- 
terns (or cognitive map) of the interpreter, the 
communication of the idea (symbolized by the con- 
sequence) will succeed. This research confirms the 
hypothesis.—Author abstract, 

15114. Stewart, Daniel K. (Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit, Mich.) Communication, ideas, and 
meaning. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
885-892.—Communication research cannot be done 
in the absence of some epistemological system whose 
primitive propositions are relevant to basic factors 
of the mind. The metalanguage of such a system 
entails the comprehension of s -of-thought, 
systems-of-explanation, explanation, and understand- 
ing as being explicative of the communicative proc- 
ess, Such comprehension requires knowledge of the 
ontological disposition of ideas and their meanings. 
Provides an explantion sketch of such an epistemo- 
logical system and refers to some implied conse- 
quences on which research has already been com- 
pleted. A critique is presented on the nature of 
ideas and meaning.—Journal abstract. 

15115. Tanaka, Yasumasa, & Osgood, C. E. 
(Gakushuin U., Tokyo)  Cross-culture, cross- 
concept, and cross-subject generality of affective 
meaning systems. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 2(2), 143-153.—4 cross-cultural ex- 
periment is reported in which the structures of 
affective meaning systems were tested for 24 per- 
ceptual signs judged on 10 semantic differential scales 
by 3 groups of Ss with contrasting linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds. The results of a pancultural 
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factor analysis indicated that 4 semantic factors are 
most salient for these signs and — 
so across the 3 language/culture groups, namely, 
dynamism, evaluation, — and weight. The 
structure oí ing spaces for perceptual signs 
differs 1 the structure — those d 
linguistic signs. Scale intercorrelation matrices for 
the perceptual signs indicated that scale relations are 
highly stable across them within each S group. Scale 
intercorrelation matrices for selected individual Ss 
drawn from each of the 3 culture groups also demon- 
strated that scale relations are reasonably consistent 
across Ss, but the between-S consistency was even 
higher within language/culture boundaries than 
across them.—Journal abstract, 


15116. Tannenbaum, Percy H., Williams, Fred- 
erick, & Hillier, Carolyn S. (Ս. Wisconsin) 
Word predictability in the environments of hesi- 
tations. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 134-140.--"2 experiments were 
conducted to study the predictability of words in 
hesitation contexts. The Ist study focused on a 
comparison of the Ist word after hesitations with 
words sampled from fluent contexts. The 2nd study 
involved gathering predictability data for all words 
in a language sample. Results supported the hy- 
pothesis that words subsequent to hesitations tend to 
be less predictable than words uttered in a fluent 
context. But the associated hypothesis that the word 
antecedent to hesitations is more predictable than 
other fluent context was not supported. This led to 
further analysis of predictability of words in the 
environments of different hesitations, specifically 
filled pauses and repeats. The implication drawn 
was that different types of hesitations index different 
kinds of encoding decision points."—E, G. Aiken. 


15117. Taylor, L K. Phonetic symbolism and 
vocabi 1 ing: Reply էօ Asher. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 842.--1ո reply to 
Asher (see 39: 15086, 15118) this note points out 
that (a) i£ Asher intended to use the term phonetic 
Gem in the “classical sense” to quote Taylor 

coll it was m ialeadingy (0) the term phonetic 
Symbolism is appropriate for nguage-specific sym- 
bolism, (c) Asher and Taylor actually agreed on fea 
l out of the 4 possible interpretations suggested by 
Taylor for Asher's findings.—Journal abstract, 


15118. Taylor, Insup K. Note on phonetic 
lism. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
aig 1), 803-804.—Asher (1964) stated that his 
of a significant correlation between S's 
guesses and the later learning of Spanish vocabulary 
items suggested some support for Taylor's phonetic 
symbolism hypothesis, while a zero correlation of 
the same measure for Japanese and Russian tended 
to cancel confidence in the hypothesis. This note 
examines the above statement and concludes that 
Asher's findings have only an indirect relevance 
either to phonetic symbolism or to Taylor's hypothe- 
sis. (see 39: 15086, 15117)—Journal abstract. 
15119. Treisman, Anne M. (Inst. Experimental 
Psychol, Oxford, England) Verbal responses and 
contextual constraints in language. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(2), 
118-128.—"Estimates of the probability and informa. 
tion content of words in a set of statistical approxi- 
mations to English, 2 passages of normal prose and a 
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passage of ‘syntactical English’ were obtained from 
the guesses of 100 Ss at each of 20 missing words 
for each passage. The information in the 

word and the entropy in the distribution of guesses 
were shown to be linearly related to the degree of 
contextual constraint weighted for distance by the 


formula (i — 1), where ո is the order of approxi- 
"A 


mation. The entropy in the distributions of parts 
of speech and the entropy of conceptual units 
were also calculated. It was found that while the 
choice of grammatical category makes a relati 
independent contribution to the change in redu 

with different passages, the change in entropy of 
'meaning' parallels the change in entropy of the 
particular words."—E, G. Aiken. 


15120. Williams, F., & Tolch, J. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) Communication by facial expression. Jour- 
nal of Communication, 1965, 15(1), 17-27.— Facial 
expression can be conceived as a visual code for the 
encoding and transmitting of purposive m 
An important implication of this study into the evalu- 
ation of facial expression suggested that people have 
relative neutral expressions. The ability to encode 
different facial messages is, in part, a function of 
the location of his neutral expression.—P, Federman, 
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15121. Erle, Richard A. (Clark U.) Repre- 
sentation on relations between thoughts in a 
medium of visual imagery. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(6), 3699.— Abstract. 


15122. Fillenbaum, Samuel, & Jones, Lyle V. 
(Ս. North Carolina) Grammatical contingencies 
in word association. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 248-255.—"With the 
aim of providing a broader normative base for asso- 
ciation data, the contingencies between the grammati- 
cal class of a stimulus and that of its associative 
response were examined. The stimuli were very 
frequently occurring words, sampled from a variety 
of grammatical classes. Differences among gram- 
matical classes were found in the degree of concen- 
tration of associations; there were also differences 
in the form-class distributions of the associations. 
For all grammatical classes (except articles) the 
modal response class was the same as that of the 
stimulus, but with considerable differences in the 
1 9 of the modal response class. E. G. 

iken. 


15123. Goocher, Buell E. (U. Florida) ՔԷ 
fects of attitude and experience on the selection of 
frequency adverbs. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(3), 193-195.—“Those Ss 
who dislike an activity assign a higher frequency 
adverb to its rate of occurrence than do those who 
like the activity. Similarly, those who participate 
infrequently in an activity assign a higher frequency 
adverb to its rate of occurrence than do those who 
participate more frequently. It is suggested that the 
ratings reflect the actual differences in frequency of 


participation among Ss. -E. G. Aiken, 


15124. Kashiwagi, Shigeo. Geometric orthogo- 
nal solution for the semantic differential scales 
of Sagara, et al. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16 
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(3), 914.—Used the geometric vector orthogonal 
rotation method on the data օք Sagara, et al. who 
studied the semantic structure of the Japanese lan- 
guage using the Տ. ք. method. The generality of 
a 3 factor interpretation of semantic space is ques- 
tioned.—Author abstract, 

15125. Mordkoff, Arnold M. (Ս. Oklahoma Med, 
Sch.) Functional vs nominal in seman- 
tic differential scales. Psyc ical Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 1), 691-692.—12 nominally opposite adjec- 
tive-pairs were tested for functional 
having each of them serve as and rated on 
a 10-scale Semantic Differential. 11 of the 12 
adjective-pairs departed significantly from functional 
antonymy operationally defined as deviations from a 
neutral average rating. The results were contrasted 
with those of a previous study and the implications of 
D method as a screening device discussed.—Journal 
abstract, 


8 15126. — Max W. (George Բառը Coll.) 
omparison o olinguistic patterns of gifted 
and retarded en. Journal of School Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 3(3), 18-25.--3 groups of 21 Ss each 
(J. IQ 120 up; II, IQ 50-80; III, IQ 30-49), matched 
within 6 mo. on MA, were administered the ITPA, 
Reliable differences in test profiles between groups 
were obtained, with retardates showing a marked 
deficit in language function.—R. S. Harper. 

15127. Myers, Patricia. (Our Lady of the Lake 
Coll.) A study of language disabilities in cerebral 


palsied children. Journal Aë Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1965, 8(2), 129-136. ic, 24 athe- 
toid, and 32 normal children were inistered the 


Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities to deter- 
mine whether this instrument would distinguish 
among the groups. Non-language variables, such as 
age, cognitive ability, and social experience were 
controlled, and the data were subjected to factor 
analysis, analysis of variance, and discriminant analy- 
sis. Significant differences were found, favoring the 
spastic group on ITPA tests at the automatic- 
sequential level of language and the athetoid group 
on ITPA tests at the representational level. The 
scores for the normal group were uniformly higher 
than the scores of the cerebral palsied groups and 
separated the normal group from the other 2 groups. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

15128. Nichols, A. C. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Effects of three aspects of sentence structure on 
immediate recall. Speech Monographs, 1965, 32(2), 
164-168.—Length of sentence, frequency-of-use of 
vocabulary, and “naturalness” were considered in 
preparing the sentences to be investigated. 2 
were recorded and played before 6 of 
student listeners. All 3 factors affected the ability of 
listeners in immediately recalling spoken sentences. 
The implications are that speakers choose 
sentence, the frequently used word, and 
Word order in communicating with audiences.—D. 

ebo. d 

15129. Odom, Penelope B. (U. Minnesota) 
Syntactic generalization: Queries. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5407-5408.—A bstract. 

15130. Peterfalvi, Jean-Michel. Etude du sym- 
bolisme phonétique par l'appariement de mots 
sans signification à des figures. [A study in pho- 
netic symbolism by matching meaningless words with 
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] Ae Prychologique, 1964, 64(2), 411- 
— ime and nonsense words pro- 
duces better "chance agreement. Attempts to 


explain the mechanism of this phenomenon by a 
test of the physical and symbolic charac- 
both, In 4 of 5 cases, direction and 
eme agreement were predicted. C. Rubin- 
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15134. Siegel, Gerald M., & Martin, Richard R. 
(U. Minnesota) Verbal punishment of disfluen- 
cies in normal ers. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1965, 8(3), 245-251.—40 normal 
speakers were divided into 2 groups to study the 
effects of 2 types of verbal punishment of disfluen- 
cies. The 2 conditions, Random and Contingent, 
were divided into 3 segments each. Punishment was 
not delivered in Segments 1 or 3. Segment 2 pre- 
sented Random Ss with the tape recorded word 
“wrong” on a predetermined random schedule. Con- 
tingent Ss were delivered the word “wrong” after 
each disfluency. Random presentation of “wrong” 
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did not significantly affect rate of disfluencies. Con- 
tingent presentation resulted in a sharp decrease in 
disfluencies during Segment 2, and an increase in 
disfluencies during Segment 3.—Journal abstract. 


15135. Stolz, Walter S. (U. Wisconsin) Syn- 
tactic constraint in spoken and written English. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3680.— Abstract. 


Mass Communication 


15136. Furbay, A. Ն. (Northern Illinois Ս.) 
The influence of scattered versus compact seating 
on audience response. Speech Monographs, 1965, 
32(2), 144-148.—A control group of 113 students 
and 10 experimental audiences of approximately 40 
listeners each (N = 409) were used. 5 experimental 
groups were seated in a compact manner, shoulder to 
shoulder, and 5 were seated in a scattered manner. 
All heard a tape-recorded presentation on discontinu- 
ing nuclear testing. While proximity of seating did 
not affect comprehension, the scattered audience 
shifted more often toward the thesis. Women were 
more persuasible than men, those who said they en- 
joyed the speech were more persuasible than those 
who did not, and the low scorers on a test of com- 
prehension were more persuasible than the high 
scorers.—D. Lebo. 


15137. Krugman, Herbert E. A comparison of 
physical and verbal responses to television com- 
mercials. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1965, 29(2), 
323-325.—Verbal measures of interest were less reli- 
able than verbal measures of conviction. The former 
were much influenced by order of presentation; each 
commercial was favored by later exposure, so that 
differences between the 2 commercials were obscured. 
Physical measurement of interest also showed the 
effect of order of presentation, but with later exposure 
highlighting the differences between the 2 commer- 
cials. In measuring liking for, or interest in, tele- 
vision commercials the use of an immediate physical 
response such as pupil size involves less bias than a 
later verbal response. Verbal measures of conviction 
are unrelated to measures of liking and do not appear 
to have the same shortcomings.—J. E. Smith. 


15138. Lippmann, Walter. Public opinion. NYC: 
Free Press, 1965. x, 272 p. $2.95 (paper). 

15139. Stoetzel, J. (Ս. Paris) Psychologie gen- 
eral sociale. [General social psychology.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1965, 18( 19-20/242), 1229-1238.— 
Diffusion of news and aspects of propaganda are de- 
scribed. News of the assassination of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy was known to about 70% of Parisians 
within 1% hr. after its occurrence; about 15 learned 
of it from the radio but nearly as many were notified 
by telephone. Ordinarily a Frenchman depends more 
upon the press than the radio for his news; women 
and young people receive their information mostly 
from the radio.—K. J. Hartmann, 


EsrnETICS 


15140. Dorfman, Donald D. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Esthetic preference as a function of pat- 
tern information. Psychonomic S cience, 1965, 3(2), 
85-86.— This study tested the hypothesis that pattern 
preference is a function of the informational value of 
a set of patterns where information is manipulated by 
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varying matrix grain. The results showed an in- 
verse-U relation between information and preference 
These results agreed with the findings of Munsinger 
& Kessen (1964) who varied the coordinality of the 
patterns rather than matrix grain—Journal abstract. 


15141. Gergen, Kenneth J. & Breger, Ilana. 
(Harvard U.) Two forms of inference and prob- 
lems in the assessment of creativity. Proceedings 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 215-216.—In assessing 
creativity one can distinguish between 2 forms of in- 
ference used by the investigator: intra- and extra- 
oriented. The former assumes that overt behavior 
may be representative of underlying creative proc- 
esses; the latter is a more rudimentary form of clas- 
sifying overt behavior alone. Context similarity, 
amount of perceived effort, and artist’s prestige may 
all have significant effects on the degree to which a 
painting is judged as creative. Such findings suggest 
a shift from intra- to extraoriented inference and 
emphasize the need for methodological improvements 
in the study of ereativity. Author abstract. 


15142. Tejera, Victorino. (Howard U.) Art 
and human intelligence. NYC: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1965. 237 p. $7.95. 
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15143. Abrams, Laurence. (U. Texas) Aggres- 
sive behavior in the authoritarian personality. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6750.— Abstract. 

15144. Benfari, Robert C. (Yeshiva U.) The 
scanning control principle and its relationship to 
affect manipulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(4), 2603.— Abstract. 

15145. Bradbard Leland. (Boston U.) Depend- 
ence, denial of dependence and group conformity. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3095.— Abstract. 

15146. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) The 
Scientific analysis of personality. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1965. 399 p. $1.65(paper). 

15147. Conn, Lane K. (Ohio State U.) The 
effects of the approval motive, generalized expec- 
tancy, and threat to self-esteem upon the identifica- 
tion of emotional communications. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7375.—Abstract. 


15148. Cowan, Gloria A. (Rutgers State U.) 
Response style and independent perceptual be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2641- 
2642.— Abstract. 


15149. Einstein, Stanley. (Yeshiva U.) The 
influence of the self-system, ethnicity and drug 
addiction upon future time perspective. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3674. Abstract. 

15150. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Med. Cent, Syracuse) Further comments 
concerning “Power orientation and concept of self 
height in men." Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1312.—Fisher reported significant posi- 
tive relationships in men between overestimating self 
height and degree of interest in attaining power. 
Shaffer suggested that the findings might be ac- 
counted for in terms of variables that had not been 
considered, such as the Ss perception of the relative 
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size of men and women in general or the 
concealed relationship between actual hei 
աան variables. Fisher upon reanalysing his 
data, could find no support for Shaffer's views— 
Author abstract. 


15151. Frankiel, Rita V. (Columbia U.) Self- 
perceived similarity to parents on traits related to 
and independent of sex role. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(5), 3107.—Abstract, 


15152. Geis, Florence L. (Columbia U.) Ma- 
chiavellianism in three-person game. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7407-7408.— Abstract, 

15153. Green, Leon. (Yeshiva U.) Relationship 
between semantic differential measurement of con- 
cept meanings and parent-sex identification phe- 
nomenon: A study of the construct validity of 
the semantic differential. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3100-3101.— Abstract. 


15154. Harrison, Lawrence B. (U. Oklahoma) 
The relationship between ordinal position and de- 
pendency, dominance, affiliation, affection, and 
task-orientation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 26 
(5), 3688.—Abstract. 


15155. Johnson, William L. (Yeshiva U.) Rela- 
tionships between variation in choice of types of 
categorization and variation in personality traits. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3676.—Abstract. 

15156. Kipperman, Lawrence R. (U. Michigan) 
Effects of drive arousal on the analytic categoriz- 
ing style. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 
1), 7380-7381.— Abstract. 


15157. Korbin, Solomon. The social act as a 
unit in behavioral analysis. Research Bulletins, 
1964, 3(1), 18 p.—Offers the view that formal con- 
structs which are both precise, and hence measurable, 
and which represent accurately the goal-oriented 
character of human behavior “. , cannot be expected, 
solely by virtue of their quantifiability, to elude the 
dependence on analogy. Proposed as a possible 
alternative in the solution of this problem is the use 
of the construct of the social act in behavioral analy- 
sis. This construct is the basic conceptual unit of 
symbolic interactionist theory. The theory views as 
the source of human goal orientation the need of the 
person to develop lines of behavior that make it pos- 
sible for him to act together with others. This pre- 
supposes a mental life based on the identification of 
the objects of the environment through the use of 
symbols shared with others. In this sense, human be- 
havior may be regarded as oriented to the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and continuous reconstituting of 
the social bond."—C. E. Fleischer. 

15158. Kuzin, V. S. (V. Լ Lenin Pedagogical 
Inst, Moscow, Russia) Psikhologicheskii analiz 
nabroskov s natury Mikel’andzhelo i Rembrandta. 
[Psychological analysis of Michelangelo’s and Rem- 
brandt’s sketches from nature.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1965, No. 4, 119-129.—Michelangelos and Rem- 
brandt’s sketches are analyzed as a means of search 
for the psychological characterization of people de- 
picted in their paintings. —L. Zusne. , 

15159, Lawler, Edward E. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Managers’ job performance and their atti- 
tudes toward their pay. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(7), 4251.—Abstract. 
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15160. Lehmann, Irvin J. (Michigan State U.) 
Curricular differences in selected cognitive and 
affective c Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1965, 2(1), 103-110.—A battery of 
cognitive and affective tests were administered to 
2746 freshmen entering Michigan State College. 
Significant differences were found among various 
curricular groups, eg. business and public service, 
engineering, education, in critical thinking ability, 
reading comprehension, academic aptitude, dogmatism, 
and value orientation.—L. S. Kogan. 

15161. Lindzey, Gardner, & Hall, Calvin Տ. 
(Eds.) Theories of personality: Primary sources and 
research, NYC: John Wiley & Sons, 1965, xiii, 
543 p.—A selection of papers purporting to cover all 
major theories of personality. Each outstanding the- 
ory is treated in a separate section. The following 
section titles are indicative of the content, Freud's 
Psychoanalytic Theory; Jung's Analytic Theory; 
Social Psychology Theories; Adler, Fromm, Horney, 
and Sullivan; Murray's Personology; Lewin's Field 
Theory; Allport's Psychology of the Individual; Or- 
ganismic ; Sheldon's Constitutional Psychol- 
ogy; Factor Theories; Stimulus-Response Theory; 
Roger's Self Theory ; and Murphy's Biosocial Theory. 
—P. J. Volkert, 

15162. Marcia, James Edward. (Ohio State U.) 

ination and construct validity of ego iden- 
tity status. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6763.—Abstract, 


15163. Mittman, Howard. (Yeshiva U.) The 
adjustment of twins: An evaluation of the rela- 
tionship between twinship, patterns of identifica- 
tion, and adjustment. Disseriation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(6), 3678.—Abstract. 

15164. Nuttin, Joseph. (U. Louvain) La struc- 
ture de la ite. [The structure of person- 
ality.] Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 269 p. (paper). 

15165. Oppenheimer, Ernest A. (Columbia U.) 
A self-concept approach to predicting occupational 
preferences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
3691.—Abstract. 

15166. Pa is, Demetrios, & McCann, 
Brian. (U. Texas) Effects of characteristic 
definition on changes in self-perception. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 717-725.— 
Male and female undergraduate students received dis- 
crepantly high scores on hostility on a contrived 
group "personality" test that they scored themselves. 
3 definitions of hostility were used that differed in 
specificity and strength of overt aggression. Sub- 
sequent hostility self-ratings, using an after-only de- 
sign, showed acceptance of the discrepant communica- 
tion, thus confirming earlier findings, and a sex X 
definition interaction, for male Ss showed greatest 
acceptance under the specific and strong hostility 
definition and least acceptance with the vague defini- 
tion; the reverse acceptance order obtained for 
females. The findings lend support to Asch's hy- 
pothesis that change in the opinion object is a sig- 
nificant factor in opinion change.—Journal abstract. 

15167. Pedersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Ego strength and discrepancy between conscious 
and unconscious self-concepts. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 691-692.—It was hy- 
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pothesized that (a) ego strength is inversely related 
to the donny between conscious and unconscious 
self-concepts, (b) Ss with high ego strength will have 
greater unconscious concern for achievement than Ss 
strength, and (c) Ss with low ego 
strength will have greater unconscious concern for 
security than those with high ego strength. Witkin’s 
rod-and-frame test, used to operationally define ego 
strength, and 2 forms of a sentence completion test, 
designed to measure various discrepancies between 
conscious and unconscious self — were ad- 
ministered to 49 Ss. The 2nd hypothesis was ac- 
cepted, and the Ist and 3rd hypotheses were rejected. 
--)օ siract. 

15168, Rohrs, Frederick William. (Michigan 
State U.) “he relationship of sexual symbol 
identification and preference to neuroticism and 
extraversion-introversion. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6769.—Abstract. 


15169. Rose, La Frances Audrey Rodgers. (Iowa 
State U.) A test of three stages of Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s developmental theory of personality: 
Juvenile era, preadolescence, and early adolescence 
stages. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6800- 
6801.—Abstract. 


15170. Silverman, Marvin I. (Ս. Michigan) 
The relationship between self-esteem and aggres- 
sion in two social classes. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(4), 2616.—Abstract. 


15171. Spilka, Jaime. El concepto y la necesidad 
de una psicologia de la personalidad. [The concept 
and necessity of a psychology of the personality.] 
Revista de Psicologia, 1964, 1, 95-100.—The line of 
development of the importance of general, differential, 
and personality psychology is traced. Situations 
which have led to the focus of attention on personal- 
ity psychology are socioeconomic and cultu changes 
which brought multiple disturbances to the personality 
of Ss, who needed to adapt themselves to new ways 
of life.—J. E. Smith. 


15172. Spotts, James V. (U. Kansas) Field- 
independence, personality and temporal experi- 
ence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 
7397-7398.— Abstract. 


15173. Tardy, Vladimir, Problémy 
osobnosti. [Problems օք personality structure. 
Studia Psychologica, 1965, 705, 8-19.—Critique of 
theory of personality levels on basis of disagreement 
with the most recent neurophysiological data, Factor 
analysis validity is discussed in relation to personality 
structure, cal relationships between factors that 
may be established by factor analysis may show up 
genetic relationships in an overall manner only or 
may spotlight the action of social patterns and norms 

in a given population.—H. Bruml, 

15174. Teahan, J. E, & Golin, S. (U. Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee) Some correlates of docte to loss 
of authority figure. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 684.— Following the death of 
President Kennedy the emotional reactions of college 
students were related to the symbolic significance of 
the President, parent, sibling or peer, and attitudes 
toward an individual's family members. The results 
indicated that reactions to this loss were related to 
perception of the symbolic significance of the Pres- 
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ident as well as perceived overprotective and reject- 
ing parental attitudes.—Jowrnal abstract. 8 
15175. Thorson, Margaret A. (State Ս. Towa) 
Represser-sensitizer variable and prediction of be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2618— 
Abstract. 
15176. Vannoy, Las e Sheldon. (U. "mp Լ 
A study of the generality of cognitive comp 
as a personality construct. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6803-6804.— Abstract. 


15177. Vellutino, Frank Ք. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Decision-making as a function of the self- 
concept. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3104, 
—Abstract. 


15178. Vincent, John W., & Tyler, Leona E. 
(U. Oregon) A study of adolescent time per- 
spectives. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, նա 
341-342.—The entire 9th-grade population of a 
town was given a questionnaire on which they listed 
7 personal expectations and the estimated time until 
each might occur. The 50 Ss whose average exe 
pectation time was closest to the present time and the 
50 who listed extremely distant average times were 
compared on 18 variables of ability, intelligence, ac- 
tivity, creativity, and personality. The groups of 
"wide" and 50 "narrow" Ss were divided equally be- 
tween sexes. A 4-cell analysis-of-variance technique 
was used. The wider time-perspective group was 
found to be brighter, more active, more creative and. 
intuitive, and more knowledgeable about distant 
places.—Author abstract. 


15179. Whetstone, Bobby D. Personality differ- ` 
ences between selected counselors and effective 
teachers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43 
(9), 886-890.—2 groups of 25 Ss each were measured 
with the Gordon Survey of Interpersonal Values, the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, and an Ideal 
Student Description Q-Sort. Chi-square and product- 
moment correlation were used to analyze differences. 
Counselors and teachers showed significant differ- 
ences beyond the .05 level of confidence on 5 of the 
15 personality variables measured. Conclusions are 
that counselors are less conforming in behavior 
less ego-defensive than teachers, more benevolent, 
and focus on sources of frustration more often than 
teachers.—R. J. Baldauf. 

15180. Zazzo, René. (U. Paris, France) Pre- 

facio al manual para el examen psicológico del 
nifio. [Preface to the manual for the psychological. 
examination of the child.] Psicología y Educación, 
1964, 1(2), 51-55.—Completely rejects the idea that 
the method of tests might be fundamentally unsound. 
A test is described as an examination, strictly defined 
in its conditions and scoring system, which permits 
the comparison of a S with reference to a well-defined 
population (biologically and socially). It is pointed 
out that the clinico-experimental nature of the P 1 
chometric test gives rise to certain problems, since the 
method of testing may seem to the clinician to be ex 
cessively instrumentalist or rigid for psychological 
diagnosis and description. But instrumentalism can 
be avoided if the test creator or user is conscious of 
its limitations; the method of testing is not to blame 
for the conceptual imperfections of a given test— — 
Journal summary. er 
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15181. Zion, Leela C. (U. California, — 
Body concept as it relates to self concept. ) 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3682.—Abstrect. 


New Tesrs & Test Coxsmucnox 


15182. Behring, Daniel W. (Ohio U.) Predict- 
ing college achievement with an 

ence inventory. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American P ical Associs- 
tion, 1965, 345-346.—An Activities Preference 
Achievement Scale (APAS), which differentiates be- 
tween high and low achievers as measured by GPA, 
was developed and validated. Mean APAS scores 
for high and low achievers were significantly dif- 
ferent. Intercorrelations between APAS scores and 
other predictors of academic achievement showed that 
the APAS scale predicts GPA (r=.35) almost as 
well as the CEEB-Verbal test (r = 30) and better 
than the CEEB-Mathematics test (r = .13). 
concluded that the APAS would a useful com- 
ponent of a multiple-regression equation to predict 
college grades.—Author abstract, 

15183. Block, J. R., & Yuker, Harold E. (Hof- 
stra U.) Correlates of an intellectual orientation 
among college students. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 315-316.—College educators are 
concerned with the development of an intellectual 
orientation among students. The authors have de- 
veloped a brief attitude scale which his been reported 
to be highly correlated with a number of academic 
measures including major, grade-point a: and 
School yr. Presents data concerning the cor of 
intellectualism in an effort to provide a better under- 
standing of this important attitude, Significant rela- 
tionships were found between this scale and atittudes 
Lowe: education, the All Vernon Study of 

/alues, authoritarianism, trism, patriotism, 
and measures of attitude change. Additional np: 
icant relationships were found with political afilia- 
tion, religious atfiliation, and degree of religiousness. 
—Author abstract. "es 

15184. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, 
Angeles) Scales for measuring compulsion, hostil- 
ity, neuroticism, and shyness. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(3, Y 1), CHE 8 
ventory consisting oi or IS. ike 
dimensions (FHIDs) of 4 items each and 2 validation 
scales was administered to 305 volunteer students and 


community persons, Preliminary analysis resulted ing logical 


the refinement of some dimensioris and the elimination 
of others, leaving a total of 51 variables for the final 
analysis, including 4 biographical data variables. 
These 51 selected variables were factor analyzed and 
rotated to approximate oblique simple structure. Fac- 
tors Compulsion, Hostility, Neuroticism, and 1 
identified in previous studies, were confirmed here. 
Scales are given for the measurement of these per- 
sonality factors and 4 others of less prominence.— 
Journal abstracts. E (U. 1 ) 
15185, Cureton, Edward Tennessee 
Reliability and validity: Basic assumptions and 
experimental designs. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25 (2), 327-346.—" The basic as- 
sumptions of reliability and validity theory... imply 
definite restrictions on test research experimental de- 
signs, In most cases the crucial point is the avoid- 
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in terms of the subjective probability he attaches to 
cach alternative being — — wna st — 
techniques are exam with wa 
scoring ten, 1o f. how lar ey provide an 
ve probabil 
LI ET Y at 
proving it are and it is that, by 
suitable training, Ss may be prov with a better 
ing of the proper basis for making sound 
decisions. (28 ref.)—/ournel abstract. 2 
15187. Duncan, Carey B. (George Peabody Ը 
Teachers) Construct of a reputation test 
of Abstracts, 
1 25(9), bstract. 
15188, Elizur, 
of child. / Projec 


15190. Elmore, Thomas M. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
The development of a scale to measure psycholog- 
ical anomie and its implications for counseling 
psychology. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
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cvmtion ef the American. Psyc: ai Association, 
1965, 359-360,—The term anomie been used to 
describe a disorganized and normless society and to 
designate the ps; S we ey Lot agua մի: 
disrupted society. ing an extensive review o 
theoretical and empirical research, the researcher iso- 
lated 17 dimensions of anomie and deve! subtests 
for cach. The scores of tests administered to patients 
at the VA Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio, were subjected 
to factor analysis, with a general and 5 eneral 
factors being extracted. Based on factor descriptions, 
M anomie seems most characterized by 
4 feeling of meaninglessness, coupled with feelings of 
valuelessness, essness, powerlessness, aloneness, 
and closedmi A 72-item test of anomie was 
devised and is available for research purposes. Im- 
plications for counseling psychology are cited.— 
Author abstract, 


15191. Graybiel, Ashton, & Fregly, Alfred R. A 
new quantitative ataxia test battery. USN SAM 
NASA jt. Res, Rep., 1965, No. 107, Proj. MR005.13- 
6001, Subtask 1, NASA Order R-93, 21 p.—A new 
multi-dimensional quantitative ataxia test battery em- 
ploying the “rail method" of testing was developed to 
assess more poe than heretofore postural equilib- 
rium-disequilibrium under unusual conditions and 
stresses such as rotating environments. High reli- 
ability, including test-retest reliability, was demon- 
strated for each of 2 versions: a Long Version em- 
ploying 6 rails of varying widths, and a Short Ver- 
sion employing 2 of these rails. Normative standards 
covering a wide age range, and age, height, and 
weight influences upon performance, tentative sex 
differences in performance, practice effects, and Test 
Battery relationships with several clinical-type ataxia 
tests were determined. Validity of the standardized 
test procedures in the laboratory, in the field, and in 
Clinical situations was demonstrated, present and fu- 
ture uses of the Test Battery in normals and auricular- 
involved Ss in vestibular research as well as in related 
Der sens A. ead outlined, and several 
methodologi imitations indicated. ref.)— 
USN SAM NASA. FSM 

15192. Hopkins, Kenneth D. & Wilkerson 
Carolyn J. (Ս. Colorado) Dii t 
validity: The California 
trative example. Educational 


spelled correctly 
that had not been 
SES E 
s i == 
Fach = Criterion of item placement. 


15193. Irwin, Orvis C. 
(Wichita State U.) An abstraction test 
with cerebral 


on 124 Ss was .95. Validity was ascertained 
relating the 2 tests with performances on WISC 
similarities and on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (all in the .705). The tests are concluded to 
be “adequate for use with cerebral palsied children 
between the ages of 6 and 17."—T. E. Newland, 
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15194, K. . (Yeshiva U. 
TA. 


and its relation to degree of maladj 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 
stract, 

15195. Mc olds, Paul. (F 
Hosp., Calif.) n the assessment 
By a behavior checklist. Psychologi 
1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 805-808.—A large 
haviors commonly interpreted as indicative of 
was collected from textbooks and clinical reports, 
the basis of measures of internal consi 
other appropriate criteria the list was reduced to 
items. These items can be used as a checklist for 
assessment of anxiety.—Journal abstract, 


15196. Perkins, Charles W., & S 
T. (Ս. Illinois) Three techniques for o| 
self-perceptions in preadolescent boys. Journal 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 443- 
447.—Selí-perception scores were obtained for 64 
preadolescent boys on 3 different measures: a self- 
rating inventory, a projective technique, and a multi- 
ple-choice picture identification test. Scores were 
intercorrelated with each other, with teacher 
of adjustment, and with measures of IQ and 
success. Self-perception scores were positively re- 
lated among the 3 instruments and to teacher ratings 
of adjustment. Ideal-self scores on the inven and 
projective measures were found related to I ae 
academic success.—Journal abstract. 


15197. Rich, Charles C., & Anderson, Robert P. 
A tactual form of the progressive matrices for use 
with blind children. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1965, 43(9), 912-919.—Raven's Colored Progressive 
Matrices were adapted to a tactual format, making 
possible the insightful solution of the test items with- 
out the use of vision. In order to determine the 
validity of this test as a measure of intelligence in 
blind children, scores of 115 blind students were cor- 
related with Wechsler Verbal Scale IQ scores, aca- 
demic achievement, and chronological age. Ss 
from 6-15 yr. and all had a 99% or greater loss of 
visual efficiency. This test shows promise as a non- 
verbal intelligence test for the child of 9-15 yr. but 
that further development is necessary.—R. J. Baldauf. 

15198. Rizzo, John R. (Ohio State U.) Value 
dimensions, value commitments, and in-basket 
performance of business students. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4808—4809.— Abstract. 
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. * 15199. Schnell, Richard R. (Purdue U.) De- 


velopment and evaluation of a personality inven- 
tory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3119.— 
Abstract. 


15200. Sharma, V. M., Rohilla, P., & Sharma, 
Vijay. (Ministry Defense, New Delhi, India) Con- 
struction of a test of verbal ability in Hindi. Psy- 
chological Studies, 1965, 10(2), 133-142.— The final 
form of the test consists of 65 items with difficulty 
values ranging 2122-8092, with a mean of 50. The 
test has 8 sub-tests : spelling, same-opposites, analogies, 
proverb-matching, sentence-completion, word-mean- 
ing, paragraph-compression, inventive-synonyms. 
Reliability coefficients ranged .76-.92. Va 
found by correlating test scores with marks in Hindi, 
the correlations ranging .12-.61.  Intercorrelations ` 
among sub-tests are given. U. Pareek. 
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15201. Shesh, ^s „ B. (Nagpur U. Indis) IMA Test SrawpAmpGATION & Evawanox 
pM, 1964, 15(1), rw n «ա — 18205. Lewis R. Jr. (U. North Carolina, 
Moral and Aesthetic Test battery consists of I wt.  Greensbore) items and chance 


ligence, $ moral and J aesthetic testa It is a group ՏՅ, Խցում Reports, 1965, 16(3. Pt. 2), 
test requiring 3 sittings of V. 42 and di min. Data [1911-1012 —Í The ere of a general formula, the SÉ 
from 208 children of 9-13 yr. showed that the 10th tiem to a special case of the classical occupancy prob. 
yr. of a child "is a peak age of child's F 
and the llth yr. is the beginning of the fall" A re. «52 161 objective test item is reviewed. It is 
organization of education (2 yr~S yr. as nursery, = that it may on occasion be more appropriate to 


s: i i items with more than | correct answer and that 
š de nias and 9-14 as secondary) is suggested. the d — ման to due 


15202. Strickland, Lloyd H. & Janicki, 
Peter. (Dartmouth Coll.) An alternative 
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a forced-choice F scale. Psychological Reports, el 4 Op be — oy tag 
1964, 16(3, Pt. 1), 933-940.—A forced-choice form ne form of the Š ^m was adminlstered 
of the F scale was constructed and correlations were to 203 freshmen and sophomore female students in 
computed between the resulting scores and those from an introductory course in the University of Florida's 
a “counterbalanced” form and its 2 com ` the of Health Related Services, scales were 
scores from embedded original Authoritarianism Scale intercorrelated, and factor analyze. 9 (ac 
items and the scores from embedded "reversed" items, tors resulted with loadings of + W$ oF nat The 
Reliabilities of the forced-choice scale were .69 and factors are discussed in terms of implications for 
-66 for 2 samples. The forced-choice X "original" female vocational interest am! compared with pre- 
torri Se slightly ves e m vious factor analytic studies with tbe male form 

yy others and, more importantly, orced-choice X Blank. Groupings of occupations 
“counter-balanced” scale correlations were of the A x "Jr 


iË 
7 


order of 7, thus casting some doubt on the relative 
advantage of the forced-choice form over the “counter- 


| 
| 


balanced” form for selection of “high” authoritarians, 15207. Andrews, R. J. (U. Queensland, Austra. 
In addition, evidence was pendet indicating an ad. lia) Some — he use of S: 
vantage of a lateral form of FC scale over a vertical word tests. Learning 4 
form.—Journal abstract. a 1 24 KE 5 
15203. Vacciano, Ralph B., & Adrian, Robert J. A and B of Silent and of Mechanical Arith- 
(St. John’s U.) The interrelation between the metic (Forms A and Di and Problem Arithmetic 
Picture Identification Test and the Activities In- (Forms A and B) were standardized for Queensland 
dex. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(1), 81-85.— Ke and some significant variations between 


The responses of 123 male and 168 female college stu- 


71 
F 
i 
d 
i 
7 


dents were compared by product-moment correlations came apparent. Silent 
on the PIT and AL 2 instruments ing to ening, Leet Di, e Ted A CR 
measure Murray's need constructs, 9 of the 20 meas- increase in the age 8 to — 
ured needs were significant but low for the male score, averaging 6.1 mo. for 8 mo. 

group. Only 3 needs correlated significantly for the ES For ; 8 Ea score ranged s 
female group. The modest correlations for both the 1 mo red (29-33 Š 1 * ge SR 
male and female group indicate that the PIT and AI w * et discrepancies 


are not measuring the same need constructs—Author II and 


ne^. population for which it is used.—S. Բ. 
15204. van de Castle, R. L. Development and R. Cross validation of 
^ 15208. Austrin, 

validation of Perceptual Maturity Scale using n attitude scale for the identification of high 

figure preferences. Journal of Consulting Psychol and low academic achievers. Journal of Educo- 

ogy, 1965, 29(4), 314-319.—An attempt to develop a^ tional Research, 1963, $8(9), 426-428—". . . to 

brief, objectively scored Perceptual Maturity Scale validate the Multidimensional Achievement Orienta- 

(PMS) to measure attributes similar to Rorschach tion Scale [MAOS] on an intellectually broad cross- 

1 i i The PMS section of the secondary school population” 140 sec- 
genetic maturity scores is described. ^ Pers bei. Te 4 
donna Ee d de... MAOS». nih 10) Se 
erence Test. Item analysis of child versus adult in composition, ranging in age from 
Preferences was the basis of scale construction. Reli- լլ yr. 11 mo.-18 yr. 9 mo., and ranging in 
ability is .90. Construct validity was shown by a from 6-12, yielded significant relationships between 
positive relationship between PMS scores and chrono- scores on the test and both scholastic averages and 
logical age from age 7 to adulthood. Using such future academic aspirations." —W. A. Koppe. 
criteria as teachers' ratings, psychiatric institutional 15209. Badri, Malik B. (American U. Beirut) 
status, and questionnaire scores, groups displaying Influence of modernization on Goodenough quo- 
behavioral immaturity obtained significantly lower tients of Sudanese children. Perceptual & Motor 
PMS scores than matched age controls. (17 ref.) Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 931-982—Goodenough 
—Journal abstract. scores of 293 drawings of a man, produced by chil- 
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of differing degrees of 15214. Blumenfeld, Warren Տ. (USN 


A 
| 
L 


muda eee reñected the level of modernisation Rex Lab, Sam Diego, Calif) Predicting 

Chüdren who drew modern dros scored higher, but with SRA Tests of 

castion im interpretation is suggested. —/eurnal ab- A 

amat. 

HA Zeg B. & Han, Everetta. (U. Fior- 
ide) The of MMPI high points and and total score for the SRA 
need attitude scores for male college stu- Ability and grade point average for 287 

dents. Journal d Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), Predictive validity relationships of 61, A8 AZ 

Zeen, be MMPI and Picture Identification «62 were obtained —W. Coleman, թ 

on PK SR wee Se shortening a L £ res ocala. Je 
was divi 's tr 

into 10 based on the high point in the of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 285-286—Com 

MMPI need ranking was determined for relations of .975 and .932 were obtained between 

each MMPI sub. A majority of the inter- shortened form of the Barron Ego Strength EC 

between MMPI high-point sub-groups scale (Es) and the total Es scale on 2 


were significant with the exception of Hs, D, and 50 Ss each.—E. J. Kronenberger, 


15216. Conry, Ro! 
Jose State Col.) WAI 
of an 


IT need attitude scores and MMPI high 
E patterns provided construct validation of the 
E. J. Kronenberger. 
15211. [oo J. L., Kinzie, W. Tollman, 
G.A, & W. A. (State Hosp., Milledgeville, 
Ga. Some fects of a brie course in the v 


nt of a psychiatric 
werd Journal of Clas of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 


թ . Group tests were 
վ , Primacy Mental Abilities, 
ACE—W. Coleman. փ 


- : experi- 15217. Corwin, J. (San Fernando Valley 
mental Ss were given a seires of lectures on the State Coll) The RAE —— 
of adjustment which were analyzed for on performance of individual al 
areas of style of delivery and content mate- Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 3(3), 

rial. A control group of 28 Ss did not receive the “Performance on [tho WISC. PPVT, and 

lectures. All Ss vt the MMPI and Personal of children of Mexican descent with Spanish 

Health Inventory. Significant improvement was 

noted especially with the schizophrenic Ss who be- 

Mim. Chapa c E end sexui im- — 
were noted in the schizophrenic on tests and subtests which are dependent 

control and were interpreted as “hospitalitis.” and ific cultural experiences [and] 

—E. J. EES? as i օք ջո, մա descent with more eeh op- 


É 
> 
Ë 
j 
z 
| 


portunities for contact with urban American culture” 
scored 


and of A-S for even lower.—R. S. Harper. M 
Hindi knowing adolescents. Research Bi 15218. Coulson, John E., & Cogswell, John 
the Department of P. , Osmania Universis] Տ Dev t Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 


iver si, leopmen: 
Hyderabad, India, 1965, 1, 19-23—The form pre- Keen ot individualized instruction on 2 
Parameswaran and Oliver was standard- Journal rem Measurement, 1965, 2(1), 
: 59-64.— impact of — progra: .- 
Scores were found to instruction on testing, diagnosis, and counseling 
normally distributed with slight deviations, E discussed in terms oí some recent experimental pro- 
retest and split a reliability coefficients were em aem as well as future possibilities.—L. S. Kogan. 
respectively. Validity was tested 15219. Coyle, F. A, Jr. (State Hosp., X 
zo the results on ascendence with leader- Gs, ere SH wording on the 
WISC. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
15213. Blumenfeld, Warren S. Internal con-  1276.—Cultural sanctions relating to sexual matters 
reliability and concurrent validity of an have produced multiple interpretations to 
Measure of motivation in a selected words and phrases, This is a difficulty w must 
օք USN PRA Res. be dealt with in test construction. When test items 
Memo, No. 65-8, 8 p.—The Selective Word Memory for children can be misinterpreted, a faulty measure- 
Test (SWMT) was investigated in an S population ment may be obtained due to a loss of rapport. One 
8 Civilian personnel researchers at of the WIS C subtests (Information) contains an 
the USN Personnel Research Activity, San Diego. item open to such disortion. À different phrasing 
1 was supervisor’s ratings, Of the item is proposed which would prevent mis- 
. ee EE ee zi 
riefly descri he data indicat the SWMT 18220. Crawf . (Ohio U.) An evalua- 
was of satisfactory internal consistency; however, it tion of an attitude eae geet WD i d 
did not demonstrate satisfactory concurrent validity tional ծ. Psychological Measurement, 1 25(2), 
in this group of Ss—USN PRA. 535-537.—The Teacher Attitude Scale designed by 
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R S erte was 
ssm! psychology 
of 71 was competed for 
No sugmifecamt c 6` 
lor either sex, 2 
bagher (Ol ievel) scores. 
gri and the OSPE were mot 


1921 Cronbach, Lee J; h 
— 


& McKie, 
cients for Stra 

© Piychological Mearerement, 1965, 25(2), 

The properties of various internal 

mulas have been examined with hypothetic strated. 
parallel tests constructed by items from 
universes with specified character “Wiwa a 
test is — stratifying on content and difi. 
culty, one may propady estimate its coefficient of pen- 
eralizability by aCD of aC. oa 
content is clearly more 


on difficulty, both in test constroction amd test 


analysis. -, Coleman, 
U. Li England) 
: of Waben percep- 


13222, Davies, Ann D. 
Some analytical properties 
matbe- 
been found in ope 
ve a 
study to correlate with Ss“ performances. ana. 


tual maze. 
lytical properties of the maze which are relevant to 


1265, 2(2), 371-380— 
regarded as a test of i 
matically precisely s 
properties of the maze 


15223. Dizney, H 
Page, Horace A. 
Coll 


eptance Educational 
Psychological Measurement, — 
Questionnaire items concerned 
culty, and quality of the 4 subtests of the ACT were 
administered to 343 en students. 
those students who score higher on the A 
inclined to Ken 
length and in item difficulty 
well.“. Coleman. 
c TS F Service) Follow-up tech- 

. (US Em 

niques in a large-scale test Valdation — 
val of Applied Psychology, Y , 
Records were kept on success 
obtain follow-up information om occupational 
educational status of 12,615 individuals 2 yrs. after 
being tested in Grade 12. Various techniques were 
used, with varying degrees of success. The informa. 
tion was obtained for most individuals through 
of letters, an effective and low-cost 
obtaining factual information. 
worthwhile to send as as 3 
before 


knowledge of individuals in the community.—Jour- 

nal abstract. R. (U Ը 
15225. Eastwood, Gordon of elaboration 

Education, 1965, 
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Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
, 296-297.—The Otis, Stanford. Binet (S-B), 
Wise were administered to 102 Ss. Correla- 
tions of .63, .67, and .76 were found between the 
Otis and tis and WISC, and S-B and WISC 
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39: 15231-15241 


respectively. Level of intelligence was unimportant 
Run suggested that it would be unwise to rely 
on the Otis for selection of children of superior 
intelligence.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

15231. Fleischer, Gerald. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The effects of anxiety upon tests of 
creativity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 
5372-5373.— Abstract. 

15232. Fuller, G. B. (Minnesota State Hosp., 
Willmar) The objective measurement of per- 
ception in determining personality disorganization 
among children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(3), 305-307.—450 normal, 260 emotionally 
disturbed, and 150 schizophrenic Ss were adminis- 
tered the Minnesota  Percepto-Diagnostic Test 
(MPD). The results showed that disorganization 
of personality is directly related to a greater rotation 
score on the MPD with normal Ss producing the 
least rotation and schizophrenics the most. “This 
study demonstrated a direct relationship between per- 
sonality organization and stability of perception.“ 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

15233. Glass, Gene Մ. (Ս. Wisconsin) A rank- 
ing variable analogue of biserial correlation: Im- 
plications for short-cut item analysis. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1965, 2(1), 91-95.—The 
nonparametric coefficient rb (rank biserial correla- 
ton) is proposed as an easily calculable index of 
item discrimination for use in the validation of 
dichotomously scored items. Calculation procedures 
and advantages are discussed.—L. S. Kogan. 

15234. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Conceptual analysis of psychological 
test scores and other diagnostic variables. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 294-302. 
—For the clinician, the validity of a test or assess- 
ment technique resides in the range and structural 
clarity of the information it provides him about the 
individual client with whom he works. 2 devices, 
for example, might be equal in forecasting a particu- 
lar criterion, yet differ widely in their personological 
implications. Analysis of this problem permits speci- 
fication of 3 levels of evaluation: primary, secondary, 
and tertiary. The conceptual model defined by these 
levels would appear to incorporate the kind of in- 
formation which the diagnostician desires, and which 
indeed he must have if he is to function in an insight- 
ful and fully professional manner. (23 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

15235. Green, Robert T. & Stacy, Barrie G. 
Was Torquemada tenderminded? Acta Psycho- 
logica, 1964, 22(3), 250-271.—Factor analysis of 
the T-scale (tender or tough-minded, a subsidiary 
factor arising from the measure of radicalism-con- 
servatism) reveals the primary component to be 
moralistic religiosity rather than tender-mindedness 
as conceived by James. Genuine humanitarian views 
correlate negatively with this primary component, 
Reported correlations between Communism or Fas- 
cism and toughmindedness lie in the explicit opposi- 
tion of these creeds to the established church. Sex 
differences do not emerge from the final scale. Since 
the scale measures moralistic religiosity rather than 
tendermindedness, Torquemada would be Scored as 
tenderminded, despite his practical turn of mind, 
ruthless ambition and  hideous inhumanity.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 
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Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 2872 
288.— The standard form of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Mental Health Self Concept Scale was given 


15237. Hand, Jack, & Brazzell, C. O. (U. South 
Carolina) Contamination in measures of acqui- 
escence and social desirability. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 759-760—To report data 
which seem to indicate that many scales which have 
been proposed as measures of single response sets 
are actually complex scales measuring at least 2 
independent dimensions of behavior.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

15238. Holmes, Douglas S., Armstrong, Hubert 
E. Jr, Johnson, Monty H., & Ries, Harold A. 
(State Hosp., Stockton, Calif.) Further evaluation 
of an abbreviated form of the WAIS. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1163-1164.— 
WAIS protocols of 30 hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients were rescored according to an abbreviated form 
introduced by Satz and Mogel IQ estimates ob- 
tained from administration of the full WAIS were 
comparable. These results agree with the Satz and 
Mogel findings despite differences in age, sex dis- 
tribution, and IQ range of the 2 samples. Unlike 
other short forms of the WAIS, the Satz and Mogel 
abbreviated version samples items from all 11 sub- 
scales and thus provides a wide range of qualitative 
material. It was concluded that this abbreviated 
WAIS may be preferable in a clinical setting to other 
short forms.—Journal abstract. 

15239. Howard, Kenneth I., & Diesenhaus, Her- 
man. 16 PF item response patterns as a function 
of repeated testing. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 365-379.—Form A of 
Cattel's 16 PF was admininstered to Employment 
Service Counselors for 3 successive wk. "Responses 
became more stable and item variances tended to in- 
crease on repeated administrations of the same test. 
The conclusion is inevitable that responses to a later 
test administration yield a greater differentiation of 
individuals and more reliable individual differences 
than do responses to an initial test administration. 
V. Coleman. 

15240. Hundal, P. S. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) A factorial study of verbal and perform- 
ance test of intelligence. Journal of Psychological 
Researches, 1965, 9(2), 49-54. Factor analysis. of 
data from 170 students of Classes 7 and 9 on Bhatia's 
battery of performance test and a verbal of intelli- 


gence gave 3 factors. For Class 7 some overlap in: 


the tests was revealed (the intercorrelation between 
the tests was .63); for Class 9 the verbal subtests 
showed high loading on the Ist factor, while the 
performance subtests had high loading on the 2nd 
factor.—U. Pareek. 

15241. Hundal, P. Տ. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Stability of the General Mental Ability 
Test item statistics at different grade levels. Psy- 
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chological Studies, 1965, 10(2), 104-114.—Hundal’ 
General Mental Abilit rene to 290 
students of Grades 7-11 from the same school. Data 
analysis indicated that the changes տ the a 

item difficulty from grade to grade were re. A 
the distribution of the item difficulty showed 
correlation between the successive grades; the mean 
discrimination indices (correlations of the individual 
items with total test) did not differ significantly at 
the successive grades; and the correlation of dis- 


15242. Ivanoff, John M., & Tempero, Howard 
E. Effectiveness of the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test with seventh-grade pupils. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 58(9), 412-415.—". . . 
obtain[s] additional information concerning validity 
as well as the effects of practice and order on the 
administration of the PPVT.” Ss were 150 7th- 
grade pupils. Data were analyzed by an analysis of 
variance. Analyses of the scores obtai from 
group administration of both forms of the PPVT 
to 150 7th-grade Ss demonstrated that their scores 
were not a function of the order of administration 
nor of the form used, but influence of practice effect 
was indicated, Further evidence of the adequacy of 
the PPVT was found in the size of the validity 
coefficients between the test and 2 commonly-used 
intelligence tests as well as with 1 popular test of 
achievement—W. A. Koppe. 

15243. Jortner, S. (Kings County Hosp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) A test Á Hovey’s MMPI scale for 
CNS disorder. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(3), 285.—Hovey's 5 MMPI items differ- 
entiated brain damaged, multiple sclerosis, and CNS 
disorder Ss from a peptic ulcer group.—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 

15244. Krieger, Leslie, & Schwartz, Milton M. 
(Rutgers, State U.) The relationship between 
sociometric measures of pop chil- 
dren and their reactions to frustration. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 291-296.—At- 
tempted to overcome certain limitations of statistical 
treatment and design in examining qualities a 
by the Rosenzweig P-F Study in relation to socio- 
metric indices of popularity among children. The 2 
P-F categories that exhibited a consistent relation- 
ship to the various criteria employed were need- 
persistence and intropunitiveness. In general, sex 
differences were found in the sense that those sig- 
nificant relationships that were disclosed were pre- 
dominantly for boys rather than for girls —Author 
abstract. 

15245. Lawson, Edwin D. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Faking on the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord. Bulletin of the Maritime Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1965, 14(1), 3-8.—30 college students were 
giving answers which led to significantly different 
scores when asked to create a favorable impression 
as a prospective teacher, compared to a normal ad- 
ministration of the Kuder. Low interest in teaching 
could also be faked though differences were less.— 
S. G. Vandenberg. (Colorado Տ Coll.) 

15246. Marley, Albert D. (Colorado State Coll. 
A validity study of the Columbia Mental Maturity 


39: 15242-15250 


tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), S386-5387,— Abstract. 
15247, Michael, William B. Haney, Russel, & 
Stephen W. (Ս. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) The predictive validity of a battery of 
measures relative to success in student 
Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(2), 579-584.— California Read- 
ing Test, the 
dices of h 


15248. Mittman, Arthur, & Lewis, John W. (U. 
Oregon) d e cleus 
— study in business. Lduce- 


ical Measurement, 1965, n 
BA students at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the number of hr. in 


dementia.) Acta Psiquiátrica 
América Latina, 1965, 11(1), 
37 senile patients were studied for intelli and 
abstractive capacity. Of these patients d suffered 


15250. Moyles, Թ. W., Tuddenham, 
Block, J. (Ս. California, Berkeley) 
or ? A re 


of the Barron - W. Art Sca Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 685-690. 
—The Barron-Welsh Art Scale has been interpreted 
as a measure of Simplicity/Complexity (Տ/Շ) within 
people. Re-analysis of the test by scaling the indi- 
vidual figures revealed that the stimulus dimension 
of S/C was highly confounded with the stimulus 
dimension of Symmetry/Asymmetry (S/A). ն 
proved possible to separate these 2 stimulus dimen- 
sions and evaluate their significance independently. 
S/C and S/A appeared to be of equivalent and 
usually small importance in determining figure pref- 
erences. These results suggest the need for caution 
in attributing preferences to the single S/C attribute 
of the stimulus figures, or by extension, to the psy- 
chological simplicity or complexity of test-takers — 
Journal abstract. : 
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15251. Mukherjee, Bishwa Nath. (Indiana Ս.) 
of in in 


2 1965, 
25(2), 587-563.—Of the original 57 PMA tests, 19 
were administered to 87 ag OMM USE 
stepwise multiple regression technique, only CH 
cabulary and the Grouping Tests of PMA 
could predict satisfactorily the total grade points in 
beginning college logy. A test of vocabular 
turned out to be best single predictor."—H. 
Coleman. 


15252. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (St. Louis U.) The 
analysis of variance of Q sort data. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1965, 34(1), 66-72.—An 
analysis of variance approach to sort data was 
developed to deal with the dimensions of groups and 
items. Tests of significance were developed for the 
between-items source of variation and for the group- 
by-item interaction. Parameter estimates for be- 
tween and within groups correlations for a 

iven item were also derived. The analysis took 
into account extension of the general approach to 
other Q sort situations as exemplified by the examples 
shown.—G. F. Wooster. 


15253. Nash, Allan N. (Ս. Maryland) A study 
of item weights and scale lengths for the SVIB. 
Jourmal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 264- 
269.—7 SVIB scales were developed and cross vali- 
dated on 461 managers from 13 varied Minnesota 
companies. Questions studied were (a) Which item 
weighting method results in the highest scale va- 
lidity? (b) Are shorter scales as valid as longer 
scales? (c) How much may scales be shortened? 
(d) Why may they be shortened? Controls for scale 
length, content, validity, and for item weighting 
method were introduced. Results indicated (a) there 
was no practical difference in validities between 
simple unit versus variably weighted scales, (b) 

Scales were as valid as longer scales, (c) 
Clark's “40 to 60 item optimum scale length" hy- 
pothesis was supported, (d) although not conclusive, 
shorter scales արաբ superior partly because their 
average item idities were greater and thus they 
perhaps should not be used where developmental 
item pools are rich in valid items.—Journal abstract. 


15254. Nidorf, — Louis J, š Crockett, NM H, 

š easuring the connotations of per- 
traits: A validational study. Journal of 
1965, 66(2), 307-309.—To pro- 
0 validity for an operational meas- 
ure of meaning by Հարոն: its predictive value 
in a person perception task. „it was hypothe- 
_ and rmed that Ss who perceive more 
meaning in a set of stimulus traits describing another 
person will, in turn, describe this other person in 
more detail than Ss perceiving less meaning in the 
same set of descriptive stimulus traits—Author ab- 
stract, 

15255. Nijhawan, H. K. (Punjab U., Chandi- 
garh, India) The reliability and validity of the 
Northumberland test of intelligence. Psychological 
Studies, 1965, 10(2), 115-120.—K-R formula and 
the split-half method give nearly the same figures 
for the total test reliability. These results show the 
reliability of the test to be at .90. The retest relia- 
bility of .62 seems low as compared with the K-R 
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and the split-half figures. The figures obtained for 
the sub-tests by test-retest range between 23 and E? 
All these co-efficients are low in themselves, 
when compared with the K-R figures. The K-R 
values range between .54 and 85. The Ist factor 
contributes 30.79% to the total test variance when 
only 1 factor is extracted. CU. Pareek. 

15256. Osburn, H. G., Mullins, Cecil J. & 
Sheer, Daniel. (U. Houston) Validation a 
carefulness test battery. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 525-534.—An ex 
perimental battery of 11 relatively simple tests re- 
quiring attention to detail in order to avoid errors 
was given to 687 airmen in 3 separate grou U. 

5 different criteria, 165 validity relati ips were 
computed. The highest relationship was A Mul- 
tiple relationships using 6 aptitude measures in 
addition to the carefulness tests were calculated. 
The data indicated that the carefulness tests did not 
increase the correlations significantly —W, Coleman, 

15257. Osipow, Տ. ԷԼ, & Grooms, Ք. Ք. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Norms for chains of 
associations.. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3), 
796.—5 sequential word associations to the Kent 
Rosanoff Word Association Test were obtained from 
377 Ss. Examination of the responses revealed the 
highly individualized nature of the verbal associative 
chains. The mean number of popular ո de- 
creased substantially across the links of the chains. 
Conversely, the number of different responses 4A 
stimulus substantially increased across the links, 
relationship of the technique of sequential word asso- 
ciation to clinical diagnosis was mentioned.—Author 
abstract. 

15258. Palmer, Albert B. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Stanford-Binet r nses as a function of n 
tional cue properties of items and of 
motivation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 
2615.— Abstract. 

15259. Plapp, Jon M., Psathas, George, & Ca- 
puto, Daniel. (Washington U.) Intellective pre- 
dictors of success in nursing school Educational. 
& Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 565-577. 
—The Otis composite score on the SAT, high school 
rank, and self-rating of high school performance 
were used as predictors of grades in scholastic and 
clinical courses in nursing. Academic grades were 
predicted much better than clinical grades.—W. Cole- 
man. 

15260. Prado, William M., & Cannon, Robert C. 
(VA Hosp. N. Little Rock, Ark.) Shipley-Hart- 
ford and Wechsler-Bellevue intellectual function- 
ing: A selection screening approach  Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 1548, "PE" ES 853-856.— 
Shipley-Hartford (SH) and  Wechsler-Bellevue 
(WB) scores were compared for a random group 
of psychiatric patients. The SH serves as an ex- 
tremely accurate screening test for selection decisions 
(rather than classification decisions) since all Ss 
obtaining at least an Average SH IQ achieved the 
same or a higher level on the WB. The importance 
of the SH as a rapid and accurate intell screen- 
ing instrument is discussed with reference to military, 
industrial, trade school, and hospital settings—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

15261. Rickels, K., & Cattell, R. B. (U. Penn- 
sylvania Med. Sch.) The clinical factor validity 
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ond trasmess of tho TIPAT, EE 


batteries for anxiety Journal of 
Հրում Prychology, 1965, 21(3), 257-264-—In տ 
attempt to examine factor structure and factor tret- 


ness, the IPAT Anxiety Scale, the O-A Anxiety 
Battery, and the O-A Regression Battery were given 
to 128 men and women diagnosed as neurotics and 
SO normal control Ss. A cleanness of separation of 
the main anxiety and regression factors was noted. 
The IPAT Objective-Analytic were shown 
to be measuring the same general factor, 7 
summary points were presented. —E, J. Kronenberger, 

15262. Rosenberg, L. A, & Anna 
M. (Johns Hopkins Ս. Sch. Med.) The effect 
of tachistoscopic presentation on Hutt-Bris- 
kin Bender-Gestalt — Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 314-316.—AÀn at- 
tempt to see if the Hutt-Briskin -Gestalt 
scoring system differentiated between the Benders 
of 56 normal - 56 abnormal Ss and 2 eg the 
effect of a tachist ic tation Bender- 
Gestalt. The redis աաա ն the Hutt-Briskin 
system could 3 ope between normal 
and pathological Ss when tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion was not . The validity of the Bender- 
Gestalt was effected by the tachistoscopic 
tion.—E, J. Kronenberger. 

15263. Sarason, S. B., Hill, K. T.; & Zimbardo, 
P. (Yale U.) À longitudinal study of the rela- 
tion of test anxiety to performance on intelligence 
and achievement tests. Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, 1964, 29(7), 
1-51.—Reports findings of a longi study of 
test anxiety and its effects, In general, extreme 
changes in anxiety status were related to reciprocal 
changes in intelligence and achievement test status 
and that changes in anxiety level were also related 
to changes in defensiveness and the tendency to lie. 
The Test Anxiety Scale for Children was a reliable 
and valid indicator of changes im anxiety status.— 


8 The pr 
grade intelligence 

Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25 2), 613-618.— 
Predictive validities for the Detroit Beginning 
Grade Intelligence with SAT given in — r^ were 


completed. The relationships ranged for 
arithmetic reasoning to .30 for spelling. A sample 
of 905 pupils was involved. ications of non- 
cognitive factors are discussed.—W. Coleman. 


15265. Seeley, Leonard C. 
of the Armed Forces Women’s Selection Test, 
AFWST 5 and 6. USAPRO Tech. Res. Rep., 1965, 
No. 1141, 20 p.—The tests were on 
400 WAC enlisted women and 400 2 


were 
were obtained by which to analyze էհօ AFWST's 
effectiveness due of performance in 5 
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An analysis of : 
A factorial study. Journal of Prychologicol Re- 
searches, 1965, 9(2), 55-62.—Sinha's test of anxiety 
administered to 239 students, 


6 
Correlations KEE ical and ical 
test score (0.730 and ), indicating great com- 
munality of dimension measured by the items per- 


taining to 2 different forms of anxiety-manifestation. 
Intercorrelations between 6 areas and between each 
and the total test-score were high, with values rang- 
ing from 0.307-0.783 for the areas, and 0.711-0.8 
between each area and the total test. A fairly high 
degree of generality was found among the areas. 
Factor analysis did not yield a clear-cut pattern.— 
U. Pareek. 
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15270. Smith, Lou H. A critique of tive 
measures with special ref PN 


erence to the այ 
Blank. USN PRA Tech. Bull. 
No. 65-16, 28 p.—A review of relevant literature de- 
scribing mathematical and empirical properties of 
ipsative and nonipsative measures led to the explica- 
մո. of a si procedure for quantifying the “degree 
of ipsativity” in psychological measuring instruments. 
Several i research studies were evaluated 
i is “index of ipsativity” leading to a con- 
— that purely ipsative test instruments 
such extensive hometric and statistical limitations 
that utilization of such instruments is not advisable. 
It is recommended that future research on the Navy 
Activities Preference Blank, an ipsative test, be 
directed toward removal of the pure! ue prop- 
erties from this test. (55 ref.) US RA. 
15271. Sorenson, Ts e ver 2 
scoring of biograp! items for pre- 
sales success. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 


25(9), 5379-5380.— Abstract. 
15272. Soueif, M. I. Response sets, neuroti- 
cism and extraversion. Acta Psychologica, Amster- 
dam, 1965, 24(1), 29-40.—Several personality tests 
translated into Arabic were administered to some 
200 Egyptians. Correlation matrices were factor- 
analyzed and 3 main factors extracted in each case. 
The Ist was identified as neuroticism, and the 2nd 
and 3rd were 3 rotated for clearer identi- 
fication. The 3rd bore close similarity to Eysenck's 
extraversion; the 2nd, orthogonal to the Ist and 3rd, 
was a stylistic factor of extremism vs. moderation. — 

G. Rubin-Rabson, 
15273. Stone, Leroy A. (Mental Health Res. 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Factor analysis of 
the Stern Activities Index. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1223-1224.—To provide published 
objective factor analytic information on the Activities 
Index (AI), data from 1568 freshmen at Kansas 
State University were used in 2 separate factor analy- 
ses (male and female). These analyses were based 
on powered vector factor analysis method. 9 
orthogonal factors emerged for male and 8 orthogonal 
for female Ss. Fairly large amounts of total common 
variance were accounted for by both analyses (63.5% 
+ lle and 1988) for females). About 16 of 
Տ factors reappeared in this study.— 
Journal abstract. E Y 
LeRoy A. 


for favorability (schl de 
or favora i 
MPT i ty (social desirability 


of the booklet fi f i 
core RE „torm were found to be highly 


Author abstract. 


15275. Stone, Leroy A. 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Subtle and obvious 
response on the MMPI as a function of acquies- 
cence response style. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 1), 803-804.—To study the possible influ- 
ence of acquiescence response style upon the Wiener 
subtle (S) and obvious (O) keys for 5 MMPI 
scales, separate S/O balance ratios (social desira- 


(Mental Health Res, 
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bility measures) were determined for each S (N= 
50) based on items keyed True and on items keyed 
False and were intercorrelated. S/O balances for 
the studied scales appeared to be rtially a function 
of acquiescence response style.—/ournal abstract, 


15276, Stone, L. R. A., & Ramer, ing = 
ing WAIS TQ fs Ft. Beare Wash.) 
ing rom Ship le scores: Another 
cross-validation. Ne of Clinical Psycholo 
1965, 21(3), 297.—The WAIS and the Shiplewe 
Institute of Living Scale were administered to Dr: 
with a correlation coefficient of .79 being obtained, 
“The Shipley Scale appears to be valuable as an 
economical substitute for the WAIS when only an 
IQ estimate is required.”—E. J. Kronenberger, š 

15277. Thomas, Edmund, & Thomas, Patricia. 
Validation of the 1962 Navy College Aptitude 
Test. USN PRA Tech. Bull., No. 66-6, 30 p.—The 
validities of the 1962 Navy College Aptitude Test” 

NCAT), 

uestionnaire, Interviewer's Appraisal of Motivation, 
and the verbal and mathematical scores of the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (SAT) as predictors of grade 
point average (GPA) in the freshman yr. of college 
were determined. The sample included 1252 Regular 
NROTC midshipmen attending 52 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 
of the individual and experimetnal NCAT subtests 
ranged .20-34 when predicting GPA, and .09-26 
when predicting NSG. The NCAT Operational 
Score correlated .36 with GPA and .23 with NSG. 
HRS was the most valid predictor both singly and 
in combination with the NCAT. The NROTC Ques- 
tionnaire and Interviewer's Appraisal were less pre- 
dictive and, in some cases, negatively correlated with 
the criteria. Comparisons with the previous yr.'s 
edition of the NCAT demonstrated a consistency in 
the validity of the best and poorest subtests and re- 
vealed that the later 1962 NCAT was the more valid. J 
instrument. The incorporation of the experimental 
spelling subtest as an operational part of future edi- 
tions of the NCAT was recommended because of its 


eg validity. It was suggested that the NCAT K 
se 


ection score be raised to the 60th percentile and 
that the selection of applicants with HSR below 4 
be curtailed.—USN PRA. 

15278. Waters, L. K. (Ohio U.) A note on 
the "fakability" of forced-choice scales. Personnel 
Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 187-191.—The interpreta- 
tion of “fakability” studies should take into account 
the conditions under which attractiveness indices 
were obtained and the set and group upon which the 
scale is later administered. A review of relevant 
studies suggests that in many cases the indices have 
been inappropriate to the situation and the evidence 
purporting to demonstrate distortion in forced-choice 
scale responses has been inappropriate—A. 
Thompson, 

15279. Wiggins, Jerry S., & Goldberg, Lewis R. 
(U. Illinois) Interrelationships among MMPI 
characteristics. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(2), 381-397.—The distribution and 
interrelationships of 8 general categories of item 
characteristics were examined for the 566 items in 
the MMPI using a number of different populations. 
“The results tended to substantiate several previously 
reported relationships among classes of item charac- 
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teristics, to qualify some previous findings, and to 
reveal many tr among variables not previously 
noted... . Over- and under-representation of certain 
item characteristics found in the MMPI pool tends to 
make the pool unnecessarily and 

this may contribute to rather severe restrictions on 
possible criterion group discriminations." -I Cole- 


mIn. 

15280. Wiggins, Jerry S., & Lovell, Victor R. 
(U. Minois) Me pay Áo 
sources of method variance in the MMPI. 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 212), 
399-412.—Item characteristics from 2 rather differ- 
ent samples were determined and applied to a third 
sample. “A scatter plot օք the item characteristics 
of rated favorability and endorsement was 
used as a basis for constructing scales which were 
representative of diverse favorability-endorsement 
combinations that occur in the MMPI. Intercorre- 
lations among these scales were factor analyzed and 
rotated by mechanical analytic procedures, The 
resultant 3 factors were reminiscent of the 3 factors 
that have been identified in studies involving more 
familiar MMPI clinical and stylistic scales."—W. 
Coleman, 

15281. WISC, Committee on the Standardiza- 
tion of. Scottish standardization of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. Edinburgh: Scot- 
tish Council Res, Education, 1965. 48 p. —The Ist 
report of the Committee, consisting of: all amend- 
ments made to WISC Manual, Psychological Corpo- 
ration, 1949: the amendments to the Scoring Instruc- 
tions given in the WISC Manual; norms for Scottish 
children derived from 1974 children, 5-15 yrs., se- 
lected randomly by date of birth; and Scaled Score 
Equivalents for raw scores.—J. A. Lücker. 

15282. Zagona, Salvatore V., & Zurcher, Louis 
A., Jr. (U. Arizona) Notes on the reliability 
and validity of the Dogmatism Scale. ober 
cal Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1234- — 
cently collected data on the reliability and of 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale are reviewed. Test- 
retest reliability coefficients for the scale obtained by 
the authors are compared with those cited by Ro- 
keach. Reliability is shown to be about the same 
for high dogmatics as for low dogmatics. The con- 
SE of dogmaliim is ione to be by 
validity data ri 1 -observa- 

i pk! vior and group 


tional studies of individual 
processes.—Journal abstract. CR 

15283. Zimmerman, Donald W., rer: 
Richard H. (East Carolina Coll.) Effect 
chance success due to guessing on error of meas- 
urement in multiple-choice tests. Psychological 
Reports, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1193-1196.—Chance * 
cess due to guessing is treated as a component 
the error variance of a multiple-choice test score. 
It is shown that for a test of given item e 
the minimum standard error of measurement can b 
estimated by the formula V (N — X)/a, Ee N 5 
the total number of items, X is the score, and a is 
the number of alternative choices per item. d 
significance of nonindependence of true score and this 
component of error score on multiple-choice tests is 
discussed.—Journal 5 oe EE: 

15284. Zytowski, D. G., udson, Jacqueline. 
(Wal U., St Louis) The validity of split- 
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cal Prychelogy, 1965, 21(3), 222-204.—100 WALS 
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Detroit, Mich.) The nship between intel- 
i d birth weight in twins. Neurology, 
341-347.—50 sets of twins were com- 


fraternal twins (N — 28), but a significant difference 
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relative dissociation of verbal and performance IQ 
in reference to birth weight differences . . . lends 


some support to the theoretical separateness of these 
IQ factors. The findings . . . offer an approach 
for further ogical investigation. There is no 


reason to think that singletons are spared the effects 
of ‘introuterine impoverishment,.” He also comments 
“The relationship of birth weight and IQ in identical 
twins demonstrated in this study precludes the pos- 
sibility that genetic factors linking both birth weight 
and IQ account for the difference. Quite to the con- 
trary, it appears that genetic differences determining 
weight and IQ, as seen in fraternal twins, tend to 
obscure the association between weight and IQ."— 
F. Triggs. 

15289. Eisner, Elliot W. (U. Chicago) Chil- 
dren's creativity in art: A study of types. Amer- 
ican Educational Research Journal, 2(3), 125-136.— 
Creativity is a capacity common to all to be developed 


by the school. It penetrates all activity to some 
degree. 4 and 2 loci of creativity constitute this 
study of grade children (1) boundary pushing; 


(2) inventing: (3) boundary breaking; (4) aesthetic 
organizing. The loci are (1) content and (2) form. 
Whereas 1, 2, 4 were displayed in some degree by 
almost all the Ss, 3 was not. The difficulty in achiev- 
ing boundary breaking may account for its rarity. 
No significant relationship emerged between IQ and 
any of the types of creativity.—L. R. Steiner. 


15290. Gardner, Ք. Շ., & Lambert, W. E. (U. 
Western Ontario) Language aptitude, intelligence, 
and second-language achievement. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 191—199.— This 
study demonstrates that measures of intelligence are 
relatively independent of both language aptitude and 

id-language achievement, and moreover, that dif- 
ferent 2nd-language skills are related to different 
abilities. A factor analysis of 24 variables (N — 96 
high-school students) yielded 7 orthogonal factors. 
4 of these were composed primarily of indexes of 2nd- 
language skills suggesting relatively independent 
dimensions of achievement. Each of these factors 
also included 1 different measure of language aptitude 
indicating that these dimensions of language achieve- 
ment were dependent upon different abilities. A 5th 
factor appeared to describe much of the variance 
common to the measures of language aptitude but in- 
cluded measures of language achievement and reason- 
ing skills. 2 additional factors defined as "intel- 
ligence" and "verbal knowledge" were orthogonal to 
the other factors. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 


15291. Haven, George A. (Sweet Briar Coll.) 
Creative thought producitvity, and the self-con- 
cept. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
750-752. —Although an extreme diversity in theoret- 
ical orientation and research approach is evident in 
the psychological investigation of creativity, a gen- 
eral consensus as to both the criteria for calling an 
act or product creative and the traits of the creative 
individual may be found in the literature. While 
direct comparison of results is not always possible, it 
is a well-founded tenet of empirical investigation that 
corroboration or confirmation furnished by independ- 
ent investigations, utilizing different methods and 
obtaining similar results, represents the finest flower- 
ing of scientific objectivity. The literature reveals no 
such attempts. The present study was designed to, 
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in small measure, remedy this deficiency. The most 
fundamental finding was a very weak relationship be- 
tween Ss' creative thinking and creative productivity 
scores and a lack of significant relationship between 
either of such scores and personality traits usually 
postulated as contributing to the pattern of the crea- 
tive individual.—Jowrnal abstract. 

15292, Helson, Ravenna. Childhood interest 
clusters related to creativity in women. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 352-361.— 
6 clusters of childhood interests were obtained in data 
from women at each of 2 colleges. They pertained 
to pleasure from imaginary play and artistic expres- 
sion; tomboy activities; social interaction; feminine 
handicrafts ; church activities; and the impersonal and 
abstract as opposed to the personal and concrete. A 
cluster analysis of data from men and women was 
also made to establish the masculine and feminine 
connotations of the activities. Criteria of creativity 
in the Ist sample were faculty nominations and 
measures derived from the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI). In the second sam- 
ple, criteria were measures derived from the CPI and 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. Scores on the imag- 
inary play and artistic expression cluster showed the 
strongest association with indexes of creativtiy, the 
tomboy cluster also showed consistent significant asso- 
ciation, and the social interaction cluster was nega- 
tively associated. (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


15293. Holland, John L., & Richards, James M. 
Jr. Academic and nonacademic accomplishment: 
Correlated or uncorrelated? Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 165-174.—In a sample of 
7,262 college freshmen attending 24 colleges and uni- 
versities, the student scores for several academic 
achievement tests, the student scores for several scales 
of extracurricular achievement, and the student aver- 
age school grades were intercorrelated. The correla- 
tions between these measures of academic and non- 
academic accomplishments are generally negligible 
(median r=.04). The results can be attributed 
neither to a narrow range of academic talent nor to 
nonlinear relationships. The results strongly suggest 
that academic and nonacademic accomplishment are 
relatively independent dimensions of talent. The im- 
plications of the findings for the selection of talented 
persons and the conservation of talent were discussed. 
(22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

15294. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U.) Crea- 
tivity: I. Work distribution within a two-year 
painting period. Journal of General Psychology, 
1965, 73(1), 161-167.—In continuation of a self- 
Observation painting study, work consisted of 152 
sessions during 1961 and 125 sessions during 1962 
upon 20 new paintings and 39 old paintings begun in 
1959-1960. 29 paintings were completed. Incom- 
plete paintings took more sessions than complete ones. 
New paintings begun in 1961 had the highest number 
of sessions. The most active painting took 77 ses- 
sions. The first month's work is most active and is 
followed by a decline, levelling off, and some recovery 
in the number of sessions—Author abstract. 

. 15295. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U.) Crea- 
tivity: II. Transformation of paintings. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 105-111.—Dur- 
ing a 2-yr. period of work, new paintings were begun 
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without previous preparation or plan, and older 
paintings were subject to long-term work. In the 
opening session on a new painting initial lines, curves, 
areas, and forms are grasped as configurations 
grouped together; in later sessions, operations con- 
tinue to be both explorative and routine as structures 
become linked, integrated, separated or isolated, and 
as surfaces are either solidified or broken, Trans- 
formation over a long period is kept within bounds by 
insistence of reality semblance, tendency to landscape 
forms, and color associations. Strategy is implicitly 
directed at exploration and construction, Instability 
of imagery is noted. Extensive restructuring occurs 
in the transformation of several landscape paintings 
into indeterminate color forms and nonobjective paint- 
ings.—Author abstract. 

15296. Krutch, Joseph W. Genius and neu- 
roticism. In Walter Ս. Nunokawa (Ed.), Readings 
in abnormal psychology: Human values and abnormal 
behavior (see 39: 15962). Chicago, Ill.: Scott, 
Foresman, 1965. 169 p. $2.25. Pp. 116-120.—A 
discussion of whether all geniuses are neurotic and 
if so, is neuroticism a prerequisite to genius? Refer- 
ences are made to such personalities as Beethoven 
(his letters and music), Poe (his literature), Mozart, 
and Thomas Mann.—J. E. Smith. 

15297. Kubota, Masando. (Shizuoka U.) Mem- 
ory span and intelligence. Japanese Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 36(2), 47-55.—Correlation of aural 
Digit Span and global intelligence was studied with 
ՏՏ: 83 mental defectives (MDs) or all grades, 6-18 
yr.; 265 normals, 4-16 yr.; and 23 cerebral palsied 
children (CPs), 7-14 yr. Main results are: (a) 
Attaining 10 points (e.g. 6 digits forward, 4 back- 
ward) means normal intelligence with very rare 
exceptions. (b) Defectives, even borderline adoles- 
cents, hardly go beyond 9 points. (c) It was con- 
firmed that Digit Span is one of the most effective 
subtests for measuring intelligence at the kinder- 
Sarten age. (d) Studying CPs, it was found that 
when a child had superior Digit Span in spite of a 
low IQ, he could safely be assumed to have virtually 
normal intelligence. In concluding, the special role 
and function which digit span has in reasoning and 
thinking was discussed—A. Barclay. 

15298. Lindgren, Henry C., & Lindgren, Fred- 
Tica. (San Francisco State Coll.) Creativity, 
brainstorming, and orneriness: A cross-cultural 
Study. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 
23-30.—Group brainstorming was followed by in- 
creases in number and quality of cartoon captions 
Writen in English by Middle East university stu- 
dents, whose primary language was not English. 
These measures of creativity were positively corre- 
lated for women, but not for men, with scores on a 
forced-choice questionnaire of self-descriptive ad- 
Jectives scored in terms of choices made by persons 
preferring asymmetrical art and characterized by 
SET or orneriness, Except for the negative 
SC for men, results were generally consistent with 

9se of a study previously conducted with Americans. 
Author abstract. 

15299. M'Uzan, Michel de. Aperçus sur le 
Processus de la création littéraire. [Notes on the 
SNCH creative process.] Revue Frangaise de Psy- 

nalyse, 1965, 29(1), 43-77.—Artistic creation in- 
Volves an economic shift in primary narcissism. The 
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creative act is traumatic. It involves in the writer 
the dilemma of seeking confirmation of himself and 
his fantasies and, at the same time, pleasing his 
audience. The paradox is solved by creating an inner 
audience, The latter can easily create unconscious 
guilt over withdrawal from external reality and sym- 
bolic replacement of the real father by an imaginery 
one, ork blocks in writers seem to result from 
too strong or too weak a superego component in the 
inner audience, The paper is followed by discussions 
by P. Marty, A. Green, P.-C. Racamier, M. Fain, C. 
David and C. Stein and a reply by de M'Uzan.—L. 
W. Brandt, 

15300. MacGregor, Mary Jo Lee Smith. (George 
Peabody Teachers Coll) Originality and role per- 
ception in elementary and junior high school 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6762-6763.— Abstract. 


15301. MacKinnon, Donald W. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Personality and the realization of crea- 
tive potential. American Psychologist, 1965, 20 
(4), 273-281.—Rank has written of 3 phases "in 
man's winning his own individuality and in realizing 
his own creative potential Sometimes Rank wrote 
of these as 3 types of persons—the adapted type, the 
neurotic type, and the creative 3 samples of 
architects were studied; I. Highly Creative Architects. 
II. Architects with “at least 2 yr. of work experience 
and associaiton” with one of the architects qualified 
for sample I. III, Architects, none of whom had ever 
worked with any of the nominated highly creative 
architects. The mean creativity ratings for the 3 
groups are 5.46, 4.25, and 3.54 respectively. “The 
differences are in the expected direction and are sta- 
tistically highly significant.” Rank’s ideas about the 
constructive formation of personality and creative 
development are discussed, What is “most impres- 
sive about Architects I is the degree to which they 
have actualized their creative potentialities, Archi- 
tects III. . appear to have incorporated into their 
egos, and into their images the more conven- 
tional standards of society and of their profession. 
Arichitects II, by and large less creative than Archi- 
tects I but more creative than Architects 111, show 
an overlapping of traits with both of the other 
groups. “. J. Lachman. 


15302, Mackler, Bernard, & Shontz, Franklin Շ. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Life style and crea- 
tivity: An empirical investigation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. I), 873-896.—5 groups 
of 12 undergraduate college females each (art majors, 
visually disabled, dance majors, physically but not 
visually disabled, and a control group) were re- 
peatedly administered a battery of tests of creativity 
under systematically varied conditions of visual and 
kinesthetic stimulation. In addition, an unselected 
group of 40 Ss were repeatedly administered the same 
tests under neutral conditions. The 1st 4 groups were 
selected to represent extremes of a visual creativity 
and a kinesthetic creativity dimension, and it was pre- 
dicted that score increases would be a function of the 
intensity of experimetnal manipulation, its sensory 
congruence with S’s creative style, and S’s initial 
levels of creativity. All forms and levels of stimula- 
tion were found to increase creativity significantly. 
Initially most creative Ss remained most creative 
under all conditions. The physically disabled group 
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A sequel to an carlier er. (see 39: 7790) “A 

ich makes possible the char- 
test items in terms oí fac- 
tors in Guilford's "Structure of Intellect.’ An actual 


ptions necessaril 
ol action are specified.”—R. S. Harper, 


t. [The artistic di- 
lemma: ygiène Mentale, 
1965, 54(1), 23-32.—3 levels of artistic involvement 
are delineated: artistic Spectator or listener, talented 
Or productive artist, and the artist of genius. The 
artist of genius lives at 1 limit of the human condition 


ter understanding the potentialities of man. The 
relation between genius and affective maturity and 
the mental health of the as a collective re- 
sponsibility are discussed. . Meissner, 


15305. Ruitenbeek, Hendrik M. (N York Մ. 
The creative tion. Chin Di s Quad. 
rangle Books, 1965. 350 p. $7.50. 

15306. Schmadel, Elnora; Merrifield, 

& R. A comparison of orm- 
ances of gifted and non gifted children i 


- in 
measures of creativity. California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1965, 16(3), 125-123. eg 

of 31 gifted 6th graders (Stanford-Binet IQ» 
130) on tests measuri selected aspects of “creativ- 
ity” were see with those of all the children 
6 ( Para “With the Gees of 
deat ncy, gifted group performed at a 
SE ee higher level than did the total group. 
gifted group was significantly superior on the 
measures of originality, Sensitivity to problems, con- 
sight, Bloom’s synthesis, and Bloom’s 
t is evident that children of high ability 
both gifted and creative, It is, however, 
equally evident that “creativeness’ is not necessarily 
an attribute of the ‘gifted’ child. T. E Newland. 
15307. Shapiro, R. J. The integrating of re- 


t associated concepts as a process in sci. 
en creativity. Psychologia Africana, 1965, 11 
(1), 40-48. —50 male graduate students were given 
tests designed to measure cognitive factors of crea- 
tivity. The results "indicate a definite relationship 
between the process of integrating remotely associated 


concepts and specific Cognitive factors of creative 
ability." Further rim rork i 

RS E Wale be ental work is needed. (21 

15308. Smart, Russell C. (U. Rhode Island 

The changing composition of intelligence“: d 
replication օք a factor is. Journal 
Psychology, 1965, 107(1), 111-1 16.—The original fac- 
tor analysis was of Berkeley Growth Study intercor- 
relations of intelligence tests given between infancy 
and age 18. The present factor analyses are of Fels 


tors are highly similar to the loadings of 2 of the 
3 factors in the original study.— Author abstract, 
15309. Stuart, Irving R. (Hunter Coll.) Field 
dependency, authoritarianism, and perception of 
the human ais Journal of Social Psychology, 
1965, 66(2), 14.—The problem of the relation- 
ship between personality structure and perceptual 
modes, using meaningful and nonmeaningful material 
as part of a continuing investigation of the viewer of 
works of art, revolves around intellectual status as 
determined by educational standing. Ss representa- 
tive of the general population of New York City, who 
score high in field dependency, reject works o great 
art containing female nudes while those on a higher 
educational level, who rejected the same accepted 
works of art, are significantly higher on scores of 
authoritarianism, In neither population is there a 
significant relationship between authoritarianism or 
intelligence and field dependency.—Author abstract. 
15310. Vandenberg, Steven G. (U. Louisville) 
Innate abilities, one or many. A new method and 
some results. Acta Geneticae Medicae et Gemel- 
logiae, 1965, 14(1), 41-47.— The existence of several 
Cognitive factors of about equal importance rather 
of one of general intelligence is postulated. 
Whether or not hereditary influences exist which af- 
fect the performance of different cognitive tests has 
been investigated as part of the Michigan Twin 
Study. Thurstone’s primary mental abilities test was 
administered to 45 pairs of monozygotic and 37 pairs 
of dizygotic twins of high school age. 4 components 
—similar to but not identical with the Number, Ver- 
bal, Space, and Word fluency scores—were found to 
be significant independently. The application of these 
tests on further material is now in progress.—J. 


Neufeld, 

15311. Verhage, F. Intelligentie en leeftijd: 
achteraf beschouwd. [Intelligence and age: Con- 
sidered in review.] Gawein, 1965, 13(4), 257-267.— 
The Groniger Intelligence Test was administered to 
representative randomly-selected inhabitants of Neth- 
erlands between the ages of 12 and 77. The curve 
of performance reached its top about the 20th yr., 
remained fairly level until about the 32nd yr. and 
then gradually descended. The performance curve 
on test-items that represented school-experience in- 
dicated a sharper ascent than the test-items not 
closely affliated with training. The performance 
curve of superior persons maintained a high level 
longer than that of the “not-superior.” The article 
seeks to correct the misinterpretations of intelligence- 
testing by discussing the definition of intelligence, 
the age-differential in intellectual-accomplishments 
and the impact of age-role of the person on his func- 
tioning intelligence.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

15312. White, Louise E. (Vanderbilt U.) Crea- 
tivity as a function of feelings of self worth. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2619-2620.— 


Abstract. 

15313. Wild, Cynthia creativity 
and adaptive of Personality & 
Social Psycho 61-169.—Provides 


See H 
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systematic evidence bearing on the psychoanalytic 
concept of “regression in the service of the ego,” 
which postulates shifts from more to less regulated 
thinking in the creative process. The performance of 
30 art students was compared with that of 26 teachers 
and 26 schizophrenics on the Word Association and 
Object Sorting tests, given under (a) 5 
instructions, and instructions to induce, (b) regulated, 
and (c) unregulated thought. A shift score consisted 
of the difference between an individual's score under 
regulated and unregulated conditions. Art 

had significantly higher shift scores on both measures 
than the other 2 groups combined and showed more 
favorable reactions to unregulated thought than did 
teachers or schizophrenics. (22 ref.) —Journal. ab- 
stract, 

15314, Wodtke, Kenneth H., & Wallen, Norman 
E. (U. Utah) Teacher classroom control, pupil 
creativity, and popi classroom behavior. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1965, 34(1), 59-63.—2 
boys scoring high and 2 scoring low on the Torrance 
creativity tests, matched on Lorge-Thorndike Intel- 
ligence Tests scores, were selected from each of 8 
classes, Grades 4 and 5. 32 pupils were observed 
individually., Dependent variables in the analyses 
were 14 dimensions of observed pupil classroom be- 
havior, The results provide little support for a 
number of generalizations that have been made con- 
cerning the classroom behavior of the creative child 
as measured by tests. The several main effects for 
pupil creativity and teacher control of border line 
significance (P < .10) may best be described as re- 
sults indicating hypotheses for further study and 
replication. Until further research has been com- 
pleted, judgments as to the comparative effectiveness 
of permissive vs. directive teaching for accomplishing 
such objectives as the development of pupil achieve- 
ment, creativity, problem solving, etc., must be re- 
garded in most cases as pure conjecture, and at best 
as judgments based on tentative findings—G. F. 
Wooster. 

15315. Zaman, Mir F. (State U. Iowa) Factors 
related to test performance: A longitudinal analy- 
KS Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2647.— 

stract, 
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15316. Cohen, Edwin. (General Precision, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y.) Examiner differences with 
individual intelligence tests. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1324.—Analysis of 17 or 
more Wechsler-Bellevue tests given by each of 13 
examiners showed that the Es tended to obtain sig- 
nificantly different average scores on the Arithmetic 
Subtest. The rank-order correlation between smallness 
of inter-examiner variation on a subtest (SD of ad- 
justed examiner means) and subtest validity (correla- 
tion of subtest with test minus subtest) was 0.59 = 0.21, 
es ա tiat examiner bias is one of the extraneous 
factors which reduce Wechsler-Bellevue subtest valid- 
ity. Author abstract. 

15317. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennesse) 
Factor analysis of eighteen self-description per- 
sonality test items. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1965, 34 (1), 43-51- The motivation for this 


15314-15322 


description items will be more reliable and in general 
more useful when arranged in Likert-type scales with 


at least Š alternatives than in t 


he Yes-No-? form. 


(2) Allocation of selí-description items to scales or 


the 


or 
ol the inter-i 


basis either of theory or of item 
defined criterion groups should be 
by allocation based on factor 

correlations. Since most of 


the items in the analyses do fall in clusters, and the 
major clusters are not greatly different from the 
source scales even though they are not identical, there 
is some — dn the initial hypothesis that homo- 

can be constructed from heteroge- 
neous collections of items of these types by means 
of cluster analysis techniques.—G. Բ. Woe. 
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15320. Elvekrog, Maurice O. (Ս. 


les and their relationships 
T apr Dissertation Abstrac 


4815.—Abstract. 
15321. Fitzh Kathleen B, & Fitzhugh, 
OSP., 


ugh, 
Loren C. (New Castle State H SÉ 


later onset of cerebral 


psychological test performance. 
© Motor Stills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 


to age 10 yr. 
ference scores 


erally better levels th 


dominantly on 


tions.—J ow 


Kerala U., India) Ap- 
Salia to normal * 


(9), 881.— 


, Jour- 


io-economic influences. Neu- 


Minnesota) 
response 
non-test 


test and * 
ts, 1965, 25(8), 4814-- 


dysfunction 


Perceptual 


were compared by t test for 22 test 
measures. The later-injured group performed at gen- 


several tasks which are not heavily 


endent upon language skills The š 
e with respect to developmental considera- 


rnal abstract. 


15322. Giesz, William G. (U. Maryland) Psy- 


chosexual categories as associated with vocational 


study, based on data gathered in 1933 and factor- experience. 
analyzed in 1963, arose from 2 convictions: (1) Self- —Abstract. 
n * 1661 


Dissertation Abstracts, 


1965, 2508), 


TE Sg 
1 
Hi 115 
er 
or? 
dE E 
4714115 


il 
: 


found that when cither boys or girls 
Aen Ari boys, the greatest variance was ex- 
tracted by factor of manners. either 


a variables. Journal of Ge- 
netic Psyc: , 1965, 107(1), 99-110--Ճ bio- 
graphical PPS were adminis- 
— «վ 161 college males. Correlation coefficients 


U 
AN. S Sa E ee 
ո ո on problem “good” impres- 
sion.) Zeitschrift für experimentelle und - 
ek Pryehelogi, 1963, 12(1),. 5. Before 


shown to be "group specific." "Members of different 

deviated from those of student 

groups.—W. J. Koppitz. 
15326. Kole, Theodore. (New York U. 

tions to traf (New Yor! 2 Reac- 


applied to male motor vehicle operators in New 
Jersey. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 257), 4250. 
Abstract. 

15327. McCaulley, Mary H. (Temple U.) Di- 
mensions of masculinity-femininity in relation to 
field dependence, dogmatism, and other estimates 
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of perceptual-cognitive differentiation. i 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 2$(7), 42599—_ Abstract 

15328. McKeithen, E. Jean. (Syracuse U.) Pat- 
terns of motivation as ZE to ordinal 
in the . Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 
ABSA Abstract. 


15329. Mefferd, Roy B. & Wieland, Betty A. 
(VA Hosp, Houston, Tex.) itive psycho- 
metric measures: Spatial orientation. Prychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 949-955.—À Spatial 
Orientation measure with 20 parallel forms was 
evaluated under various conditions with three sam- 
աաա շաք: Ss. The forms were based on the 

rd Test, but the format and time limits 
were modified. The new measure correlated at low 
positive levels with Speed of Closure (.35), Visuali- 
zation (.28), Number Facility (.27), and Wechsler- 


Bellevue Vocabulary scores (.43), but factor analyses” 


established that it and the Thurstone Card Test were 
independent of the other nine measures in the present 
Repetitive Psychometric Measures battery. Although 
the internal consistency of single forms was low 
before practice, it increased with practice (e.g., .63 
to .77).—Journal abstract. 

15330. O'Donovan, Denis. (Florida Atlantic U.) 
Rating extremity: Pathology or meaningfulness? 
Psychological Review, 1965, 72(5), 358-372.—An 
attempt is made to reconcile those studies linking the 

to use the extremes of rating scales (polari- 
zation) to pathology with those studies linking po- 
larization to more effective behavior. It is suggested 
that simultaneous consideration of stimulus and task 
meaningfulness and subject personality classification 
will shed light on the seeming discrepancies. A set 
of propositions consistent with the results of both sets 
of studies is advanced. Implications of laboratory 
studies of verbal learning for improved research in 
—— style are discussed. (4 p. ref.) AH ournal 

stract. 


15331. Olsson, Eric, & Marke, Sven. The rela- 
tion between MNT-dimensions and certain cogni- 
tive and psychomotor variables. Psychological 
Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(2), 14 p.—The 3 person- 
ality dimensions (validity, stability and solidity) of 
the Sjóbring personality theory, as measured by a 
questionnaire, were related to various cognitive and 
psychomotor variables, e.g., verbal fluency, reaction 
time. The test performance was scored with regard 
to 3 aspects: the level of achievement, the change in 
achievement during different time intervals (serial 
analysis), accuracy of achievement. Of the hypothe- 
ses which were formulated on the basis of the per- 
sonality theory and earlier empirical results, 1 was 
clearly confirmed here, viz. solidity correlating nega- 
tively with different measures of speed and fluency. 
(19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


15332. Pittel, Stephen M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Superego functions and the anteced of 
guilt. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4252.— 


Abstract. 


15333. Snortum, John R. (Concordia Coll.) 
ee of մարեր Ee Kee were 
chistoscopic D օք էհ ender- 
Gestalt. Journal * I 
29(4), 345-351.—Neurotics 
controls (25 Ss in each 
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` 
the Bender designs by tachistoscopic 
phase) and by the standard 
Records were scored 


ՖԸ). 

Ge Pascal and Suttell criteria. The copy dis- 
criminated the diagnostic groups from the controls 
at the .01 level, but did not discriminate the diag- 


nostic groups from each other, On the tach phase, 
control Ss were discriminated from alcoholics and 
organics but not — oes the scores 
of the neurotic group differed from organic group 
at the .02 level. (18 ref.)—Jowrnal abstract. 

15334. Vaught, Glen M. (St. Louis U.) The 
relationship of role identification, 
and biological sex to the field-d dimen- 
sion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4821.— 
Abstract. 

15335. Wagman, Morton. (U. Illinois) Day- 
»dreaming frequency and some ity meas- 
ures. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29 
(4), 395. 

15336. Wallach, M. S., & Schooff, K. (U. North 
Carolina, Sch. Med.) ee of degree of dis- 
turbance ratings. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(3), 273-275—To explore the differential 
application of the patient’s degree of disturbance by 
raters and as a predictor of future success in coping 
with the environment, 63 college Ss underwent a 
psychiatric interview and 48 of the Ss completed 
the MMPI. Ratings were made on a 7 point scale 
from severe maladjustment to superior adjustment. 
MMPI judges rated Ss as having a greater di 
ance and had greater variability than 
residents who based their estimates on the interview 
material. Reliability of judgments showed 1 
agreement among the MMPI judges despite fact 
that the interview judges showed a greater constric- 
tion as to range of estimates. Those Ss rated as most 
disturbed did not encounter significantly more per- 
sonal, social, or academic difficulty at the end of 
1 academic year.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

15337. White, Jack; Alter, Richard D., & Rar- 
din, Max. (Ս. Utah) Authoritarianism, dogma- 
tism, and usage of conceptual categories. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 293- 

Ss who were high on both the 
Scale and the F Scale (high D-F Ss) and Ss who 
were low on both scales (low D-F Ss) were com- 
pared with regard to their usage of conceptual cate- 
gories in the classification of stimulus materials 
which were either high or low in relevance to the 
personality syndromes—undesirable social acts and 
Occupational names, respectively. According to ex- 
Pectations, high D-F Ss used fewer and broader 
categories in their judgments of the high-relevance 
Materials than low D-F Ss, but the groups did not 
differ in their judgments of the low-relevance mate- 
tials. Thus, the ascribed tendency of authoritarians 
and dogmatics to render black-white judgments was 
exhibited only in the judgment of syndrome-relevant 
stimuli—Journal abstract. 

15338. Wohlford, Paul F. (Duke Ս.) Deter- 
minants of extension of personal time. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25 (7), 4255.—Abstract. 


Inventories 


15339. Beyaert, F. H. L., & Gras, R. R. (Utrecht 
» Netherlands) The practical value of standard- 


. kh. 


39: 15334-15343 


ized scales for the evaluation of clinical improve- 
ment. P. 


ustralian sample on 
the .001 level. These differences cannot 
for with confidence due to the i 
ong ing e = C ues However, sev- 
wi 


ami 
ral accepted 
di differences are The U.B.C. students, 
smaller 


norms.—Journal abstract. 


15343. Caputo, Daniel V., & Hanf, Constance. 
(Washington Մ. Sch, Med.) The EPPS pattern 
and the “nursing personality.” Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 421-435.— 
“The overall EPPS need patterns of 2 groups of 
registered nurses, 2 groups of freshmen and 2 groups 
of senior nursing students were compared among 
themselves and with appropriate control groups by 
rank-correlational procedures. Although high rela- 
tionships were obtained between the ranking of EPPS 
needs among RN and nursing student groups, equally 
high relationships were secured between nursing 
groups and non-nursing controls—W. Coleman. 
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39: 15344-15355 
1534. Collins, Donald (U. North Carolina) 
Some dimensions of control and their 
to MMPI Dissertation Abstracts, 


ISHS Cooke, Robert * Washington) An 
— 2 Inventory (MMPI) Di 

Multiphasic . Dis- 
gertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3105,— Abatract. 

18346. DeMilan, Jean. (Rhode Island Coll.) 
Bilingualism and the Wechsler vocabulary scales. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 298— 
The performance of a bilingual group on the W- 
աաա scale differed significantly from that on 
the WAIS and the performance of the bilingual Ss on 
the WAIS scale was significantly higher than their 
performance on the W-B vocabulary list. I 
suggested that the total list of words be administered 
to bilingual Ss instead of discontinuing after 5 suc- 
cessive failures. Vy mg words might affect bi- 
linguals adversely—. J. 

15347. Gibson, H. B. 


children's 1 tory. 
Psychologica, 1964, 22(3), 241-249.—The Junior 
Personality Inventory, in a form contain- 
Lie-scale, was administered to a class of 21 
to 11 yr. A form of Kelly's Repertory 
a of peer rating behavior 


ing a 
ys aged 
test and a test 
also given the 
who 


=Ë 
d 
էլ 
Ë 
S 


researches with lie-scales 
that high lie-scores indicate a 
to deceive and that the scale can- 


personality pro 
and projective iological test Ratings Ameri- 
our nal of s o a 1965, 121(12), 1156-1161. 
-derived MMPI profiles 


_ 15349. r ohn Alfred. (U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill) MMPI and demographic pat- 
terns for discriminating abnormal behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6759.—Abstract. 

15350. Gynther, M. D., & Shimkunas, A. M. 
(Washington U. Med. Sch.) More data on MMPI 

F> Scores. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 275-277.—MMPI records on patients and 
court cases were analysed for F >16. All Ss were 
classified into 4 broad diagnostic categories. “No 
significant differences were found in the distribution 
of F2 16 scores by diagnosis between male and 
female psychiatric patients-in-general.” A reversal 
of findings in the court cases was significant.—E, J. 

Kronenberger. 
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15351, Malcolm D. & Shimkunas, Al- 
gimantas x (Washington U.) Age, intelligence 
and MMPI F scores. Journal of Commiting P 
chology, 1965, 29(4), 383-388.—This study was 2 
signed to determine the effects of age, intelligence, 
— — variables S AE 
or Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) interpretation and — — ` Data con. 
sisted of MMpls and Wechslers obtained from 407 
white hospitalized psychiatric patients over a 7: 
period. No significant sex differences on MMPI F 
scores were found. The major result was that F 
scores decrease with increasing age for low- and 
high-IQ subjects, but remain relatively constant foi 
average - IO subjects. Neither diagnosis nor educa- 
tional level was found to affect F scores. The use of 
unrestricted distributions of age, intelligence, and F 
scores may account for the fact that these findings are, 
not consistent with those reported by previous in- 
vestigators, (21 ref.) —Journal abstract, 

15352. Haan, Norma. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Coping and defense mechanisms related to 
sonality inventories. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(4), 373-378.—Ratings of 
and defense mechanisms were made on the basis 
intensive interviews with a sample of 99 men and 
women. Analyses of the Ss' California Psychologi- 
cal Ee (CPI) and Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) were conducted by 
contrasting the item responses of extreme groups 
based upon the ego-mechanism ratings. Compari- 
sons based on the coping mechanisms produced more 
differentiating items on the CPI than on the MMPI, 
and comparisons based on the defense mechanisms 
produced more on the MMPI than on the CPI. De- 
fense in general, however, is not so well handled 
these procedures as coping. The sets of items whi 
were found to characterize the coping and defense 
mechanisms were then intercorrelated with the stand- 
ard CPI and MMPI scales.—Journal abstract. 

15353. Hannah, F., Storm, Thomas, & Caird, 
W. K. (U. British Columbia) Sex differences and 
relati ips among neuroticism, extraversion, 
and expressed fears. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1214-1216.— The MPI and Fear 
Survey Schedule were administered to 1958 male 
and female Canadian undergraduates. Descriptive 
data by sex and interrelations among scores are pre- 
sented.—Journal abstract, 

15354. Hartigan, Ք. Ք., & Fuller, G. B. A 
temporal-spatial concept scale. Current Conclu- 
sions, 1965, No. 3, 28-29.—Developed to measure 
temporal-spatial concepts. The TST yields 5 scores: 
laterality, space, time, directional qualities of lan- 
guage symbols, and a total score. It was adminis- 
tered to a group of 100 male college freshmen 18-19. 
Analysis of the scores suggests that the 4 parts of the 
TST are independent of one another. While results 
show a wide range of item difficulty “the majo! 
the items were answered by a high percentage of the 
group.—Journal summary. 

15355. Hovey, H. B. (VA Hosp, Salt Lake 
City, Utah) Reply to Weingold, Dawson, and 
Kael Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 
1122 —The 5 MMPI items discriminated significantly 
between organics and non-organics when the MMPI 
was administered before diagnoses were made. In 
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other test situations, such as when iatric Ss with 
normal vs. abnormal EEGs were given the MMPI 
and compared, the items failed to discriminate sig- 
nificantly; such results thus being not inconsistent 
with those of Weingold et al (see 39: 14127).— 
Author abstract, 

15356. Jacokes, L. E. (Aquinas Coll.) MMPI 
rediction of the un mother’s decision regard- 
ing child placement. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1905, 21(3), 280-281—The MMPI was unable to 
significantly distinguish between 2 groups of 26 Ss 
each of unwed mothers who either kept the baby or 
placed the baby for adoption. In 11 of the 13 scales 
the mothers who gave up their baby were higher than 
those Ss who kept the baby.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


15357. Johnson, Richard W. (Ս. North Da- 
kota) Are SVIB interests correlated with differ- 
ential academic achievement? Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 302-309.—Segel's (1934) 
finding that SVIB scores correlated more highly with 
differential academic achievement than with absolute 
academic achievement has been often quoted, but little 
studied. The relationship between SVIB scores and 
ACT test scores for 1875 university freshman males 
was compared with the relationship between SVIB 
scores and the differences between pairs of ACT 
tests. The SVIB scale scores were more highly cor- 
related with differential achievement than with abso- 
lute achievement when scholastic aptitude scores 
were held constant; however, the relationship was 
slight. When only hypothesized relationships were 
considered, no difference was found. The interpre- 
tation of SVIB scores as reflecting variations in 
either absolute academic achievement or differential 
academic achievement should be highly guarded— 
Journal abstract. 


15358. Keeler, M. ԷԼ, & Doehne, E. F. (U. 
North Carolina Sch. Med.) Consistency of psilo- 
cybin induced changes in the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. Journal of Clinieal 
Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 284—The MMPI was ad- 
ministered the day before and also during a psilo- 
cybin reaction on 2 different occasions during a 2 
wk. interval to 12 volunteer Ss. Results of the Ist 
experience did not predict how the Ss would react 
on the 2nd occasion with Hs and Sc increasing on 
the Ist occasion and K, Hs, ք, Hy, and Pd increasing 
on the 2nd occasion. E. J. Kronenberger. 


15359. Lawton, M. P. & Kleban, M. H. 
Prisoners’ faking on the MMPI. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 269-271.—32 county 
Prison volunteers were readministered the MMPI and 
given “fake low” instructions. Significantly lower 
mean T scores were obtained on the F, Hs, D, Hy, 
Pd, Mf, and Pt scales. Under normal conditions 
75% of the Ss had T scores above 70 on either or 
both of the Pd and Ma scales but this changed to 
46% under the fake low condition. In general it 
Was noted these Ss were unable to manipulate their 
Tesponses to simulate a fake low condition and the 
usefulness of the MMPI in screening was emphasized, 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


15360. Lichtenstein, Edward, & Bryan, James 
+ (Southern Illinois U.) Acquiescence and the 
MMPI: An item reversal approach. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 290-293.—An 


39: 15356-15365 


was employed to assess acqui- 
Reverse items were con- 
mcales and the 2 forms, 
administered in counter- 
histrio patients and 35 

e MEME oo subscales 
were scored separately to ight acquiescence 
effects. The correlations between true and false sub- 
—— 14 with few 
exceptions, to approximate the test-retest reliabilities 
of these scales particularly for the normal Ss. ՛ 
results were interpreted to indicate that factor ana- 
lytic techniques have exaggerated the role of acquics- 
cence on the MMP1—Jowrnal abstract. 


correlates of the need for ap- 
proval. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
235-236.—Correlations between the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability scale (M-C SDS), a measure of 


the need for approval, and the scales of the CPI were 
obtained on each of 2 samples of 108 male college 
students. 8 of the 18 CPI scales yielded signifi 


t, 
replicated correlations with the M-C SDS, ՇԻԼ 
scales to measure dependability; selí-re- 
straint conformity were most strongly related to 
the M-CSDS, particularly Good Im ion (.66, 
76) and Self-control (.52, .64). pattern of 
relationships was interpreted as consistent with the 
theoretical description of the need-for-approval con- 
struct—Author abstract. 

15362. Loughlin, Leo J., O'Connor, Henry A., 
Powell, Marvin, & , Kenneth M., Jr. 
Northern Illinois n) An investigation of sex 
ifferences by in subject-matter area, 
grade, and t level on three anxiety 
scales. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 
207-215.—The study investigated sex differences on 
3 anxiety scales by intelli subject-matter area, 
and achievement level, with 2651 boys and 2369 

girls in Grades 4-8 as Ss. All significant sex differ- 
ences in anxiety occurred with females having the 
higher scores, Significant sex differences occurred 


most uently by intelligence in the 95-104 and 
105-114 groups, by achievement level in the 
av ieving group, and by grade level in the 


5th and 6th grades. Significant sex differences oc- 
curred least frequently by intelligence in the 10 
group ranging from 125 and up, by achievement level 
in the overachieving group, by subject matter in 
arithmetic fundamentals, and by grade level in the 
8th grade—Author abstract. 

15363. Lovell, Victor R. (Stanford Ս.) Com- 
ponents of variance in two personality inventories. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4258-4259.— 
Abstract. 

15364. Lyford, Norman A. dk Ս.) Շօո- 
struction and validation of a forced choice self- 
rating inventory for use in the selection of re- 
search and development personnel. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4251-4252.—Abstract. 

15365. McCall, John N., & Moore, Gilbert D. 
Do interest inventories measure estimated abili- 
ties? Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(10), 
1034-1037.—6 mo. after taking the Kuder Preference 
Record (KPR) with the usual estimated-interest set, 
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246 9th graders retook the KPR with an estimated- 
ability set. The mean Pearson coefficient for the 
total sample, between scores for each student, was 
59. It averaged higher for Ais than for boys and 
also higher for the more intelligent students. Sepa- 
rate correlations between estimated-interest and 
estimated-ability for each Kuder activity area differed 
no greater than chance for students classed by sex, 
intelligence, or social class.—A. J. Baldauf. 

15366. McDonald, Robert L. (Emory Ս.) Per- 
sonality characteristics, cigarette smoking, and 
obstetric complications. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 60(1), 129-134.—Determined the relationship 
of personality characteristics to smoking habits and 
Obstetric complications. Ss were administered the 
MMPI at the beginning of 3rd trimester. A two-by- 
three analysis of variance (smoking habits by obstet- 
ric complications) for each MMPI scale yielded sig- 
nificant results related to smoking habits. The 
findings were generally consistent with a curvilinear 
relationship between smoking and personality traits, 
light smokers being "better adjusted" than either 
nonsmokers or heavy smokers.—4uthor abstract. 

15367. McGinnis, C. A., & Ryan, C. W. The 
influence of age on MMPI scores of chronic 
alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 271-272.—12 non-psychotic or non-organic 
chronic alcoholic Ss were put into 3 age groups and 
given the MMPI. No significant differences were 
reported for the 40-49 and 50-59 age groups. 7 
MMPI scales decreased significantly after the 30-39 
yr. age level. Older Ss had significantly lower Es 
scores.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

15368. Newton, G. M. A comparison of the 
Immediate Test and WAIS verbal scale in voca- 
tional rehabilitation use. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(3), 300.—61 Ss were given the 
Immediate Test (IT) and WAIS verbal scale, re- 
sulting in a correlation of .89. It was concluded that 
the IT is a fair approximation of the WAIS verbal 
IQ.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

15369. Pauker, J. D. (U. Minnesota Med. Sch.) 
MMPI profile stability in a psychiatric, inpatient 
population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 281-282.—17 male and 21 female Ss completed 
the MMPI on hospital admission and retested 21-23 
days later. Of this group only the males were used 
in the study. D-self and D-other scores were ob- 
tained and the results indicated that the retest profile 
was more like the self than that of someone else.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

15370. Plant, Walter T., Telford, Charles W., 
& Thomas, Joseph A. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Some personality differences between dogmatic 
and nondogmatic groups. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 67(1), 67-75.—A. battery օք psycho- 
logical tests, including the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
(D Scale), 5 scales from the CPI, the Study of 
Values (AVL), and the SCAT, was given to a 
large sample of entering junior-college freshmen, 
In order to study and to describe some of the ways 
in which highly dogmatic persons differ from non- 
dogmatic persons, extreme groups on the D scale 
were chosen. Comparisons for these extreme groups 
were made on CPI, AVL, and SCAT scores. In 

addition, the comparisons on the CPI and AVL were 
made for samples who had extreme scores on the D 
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scale but who were matched on aptitude-test score. 
Nondogmatic males compared with dogmatic males 
and nondogmatic females compared with dogmatic 
females were found to differ significantly on each of 
the 5 CPI scales. Without exception, the nondog- 
matic groups had the highest means on the CPI 
scales, It was concluded that highly dogmatic Ss 
were psychologically immature and could be charac- 
terized as being impulsive, defensive, and conven- 
tional and stereotyped in thinking —Author abstract, 

15371. Sanner, Everette K. (Stanford Ս.) 
Measurement of aggression in preadolescent boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4262.— Abstract, 

15372. Smith, T. L., & Suinn, R. M. (State Ս. 
Iowa) A note on identification, self esteem, anx- 
iety, and conformity. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 21(3), 286.—31 male Ss gave self, ideal, 
father, and father ideal sortings on an adjective 
Q-sort. The Ss also took the Taylor MA scale, the 
General Anxiety Test, and the Conformity Test. 
Identification and self esteem scores were highly 
related. Relationships were noted between identifi- 
cation and self esteem and high self esteem to con- 
formity. Anxiety measures were not statistically 
correlated with the other measures.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

15373. Stewart, H. (State Hosp., Milledgeville, 
Ga.) The relationship of physical illness to the 
IPAT 16 personality factors test. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 264-266.--172 female 
student nurse Ss were administered a Health Inven- 
tory and the IPAT 16 Personality Factor Question- 
naire and the S-I Inventory. High and low fre- 
quency illness groups were determined. Factors L, 
N, C, and Q, were found to be significant at the .01 
or .05 level of confidence. No significant differences 
in the means of the high and low frequency groups 
on the S-I Inventory were noted. “This study sup- 
ports the hypothesis that physical illness is related 
‘to. measurable personality differences"—E. J. Kro- 

enberger. 

15374. Stollak, Gary E. (Indiana U.)  Rela- 
tionship between EPPS and Marlowe-Crowne SD 
Scale. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
731-732 —The EPPS and M-CSD s were ad- 
ministered to 72 male Ss. A correlation was com- 
puted between each S's EPPS profile and (1) the 
mean need scores of Edwards' college male norms 
and (2) the mean need scores of Stollak's SD male 
norms, compiled in a previous study by administering 
the EPPS under social desirability instructions. 
These correlations were considered Ss' CN and SD 
Scores, respectively, and 2 further correlations were 
computed between each of these scores and the M-C 
Scale scores. The CN — M-C correlation was —.05 
but the SD — M-C correlation was a significant .44. 
The results provided support for the validity of the 
SD and M-C scale scores as indicators of need for 
social approval.—Journal abstract. 

15375. Stone, L. A., & Margoshes, A. (Mental 
Health Res. Inst, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Verbal 
embellishment responses on the MMPI. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 278-279.—A 
search was made through 2891 MMPI records for 
those patients who embellished the answer form with 
some form of verbal response. 130 records were ob- 
tained. Greater pathology, seen in elevated L, Hs, 
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թմ, Pt, Sc, and Ma scores, was noted on the verbal 
embellished records. “Viewed qualitatively, verbal 
embellishments may provide valuable clinical-psycho- 
logical information.“ -E. J. Kronenberger. 

15376. Wassing, H. E. Cognitive functioning 
in early infantile autism: An examination of four 
cases by means of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(4), 
122-135.— The syndrome of early infantile autism 
can be understood as the manifestation of a cognitive 
dysfunction, a defective language development with 
inability to reach the symbolic level .—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

15377. Watson, G. G. (State U. Iowa) WAIS 
profile patterns of hospitalized brain-damaged and 
schizophrenic patients. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(3), 294-295.--40 schizophrenic Ss 
were compared to 40 cerebral-lesion organ Ss on 
the WAIS. A subtest X diagnosis X hospitalization 
experimental design was used. Differences between 
the groups varied with chronicity. Diagnosis X sub- 
test interaction for low-hospitalization approached 
significance. No significant difference in pattern 
between low and high hospitalization Ss was noted.— 
E. J. Kronenberger. 

15378. Wechsler, D., & Jaros, Eugenia. (New 
York U. Sch. Med.) Schizophrenic patterns on 
the WISC. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 288-291—“The present investigation was 
undertaken to see whether there were in fact any 
specific WISC test patterns or signs which could 
be systematically applied in differentiating the schizo- 
phrenic from the non-schizophrenic child.” 150 male 
Ss who took the WISC and were diagnosed as child- 
hood schizophrenics were matched with 150 male Ss 
from the standardization population of the WISC. 
A 6-step procedure to establish patterns was out- 
lined. 5 signs were presented and all signs were 
significant at or below the .01 level of confidence. 


Sign 1, 3 subtests each deviating by 3 or more scaled ` 
score points, was the best single discriminant— 


E. J. Kronenberger. վ 7 

15379. Ziller, Robert C., & Long, Barbara H. 
(U. Delaware) Some correlates of the don't- 
know response in opinion questionnaires. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 139-147.—With- 
holding judgment (WJ), a proposed component of 
the opinion rendering process, was measured by the 
number of “don’t know” responses to a general 
opinion questionnaire. WJ was found to be nega- 
tively related to Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale. More- 
over, WJ was observed less frequently in the 30-39 
age group than in age groups under 30 and over 
39, and for students in their junior year of college as 
opposed to other undergraduate students. The avoid- 
ance of the “don’t know” response in an opinion 
questionnaire under conditions of information in- 
adequacy was interpreted as an indicator of dogma- 
ետո. Furthermore, it was proposed that dogmatism 
is a status defense mechanism.—Author abstract. 


Projective Methods 


15380. Ames, Louise B. Changes in the experi- 
ence-balance score on the Rorschach at different 
ages in the life span. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 106(2), 279-286.—Analysis of changes in 
Rorschach responses of individual Ss, ranging in age 
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from 2-70+ yr. each S tested over a 3-yr period, 
yield data on the extratensivity or introversivity of 
each response. Contrary to popular impression that 
any given Rorschach response might be either intro- 
versive of extratensive, results show a majority of 
responses (at all but the earliest years) to be intro- 
versive. Records of females were extratensive on 
the average only through 7-yr; records of boys, 
only through 4-yr.—Awthor abstract, 

15381. Block, W. E., & Greenfield, L. (Yeshiva 
U.) Adaptation to inkblot stimuli: Effects of 
order of presentation, context and stimuli char- 
acteristics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 301-304.—56 Ss rated their reactions to the 
Holtzman inkblots on a pleasant-unpleasant scale in 
a 2 part experimental design incorporating stimulus 
quality of the blots, order of stimuli presentation, and 
internal sequence within series variables. Adapta- 
tion effects were demonstrated, the chromatic series 
showed a higher hedonistic level than the achromatic 
series, shifting from chromatic to achromatic was 
more intense than the opposite shifting, a constant 
positional relationship among the inkblots existed, 
and hedonistic effect of color varied inversely with 
form definiteness and card structure.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

15382. Chase, Joan A. (U. Maine) Color pref- 
erence on the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test: Position 
influence. Jou of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106 
(2), 259-263.— effect of tile position in presen- 
tation on the use of color in Mosaic production was 
investigated with 7-yr-old Ss. Results supported 
hypotheses that: (1) the use of a given color in 
final products would be greater when the color was 
presented in an end position than when it was pre- 
sented in an inside, less easily accessible, position; 
and (2) that the color of the Ist tile chosen would 
be dependent upon the accessibility of the colors in 
similar fashion—Author abstract. 

15383. Chinaglia, Lino. Su una serie parallela 
del test di Szondi. [A parallel series for the Szondi 
Test.] Riv. Psicol. Soc., 1964, 31(4), 245-265.—On 
the basis of a series of pictures similar to Szondi's, 
neither cultural nor psychiatric factors appear to 
influence performance on this test.—L. L’Abate. 

15384. Diller, Leonard, & Weinberg, Joseph. 
(New York U. Med. Cent.) Bender Gestalt Test 
distortions in hemiplegia. Perceptual & Motor 
Shills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1313-1323.—Drawings of 
Bender Gestalt Test figures by 16 left hemiplegics 
and 22 right hemiplegics were compared with those 
of 11 unilateral amputees who drew the figures with 
both their right hand and their left hand. "The LH 
group showed systematic tilt in their drawings in a 
counterclockwise direction in both the vertical and 
horizontal planes as well as disturbances in the inte- 
gration of vertical and horizontal planes. When the 
hemiplegic groups were combined, deviations on the 
BGT were found to be associated with deviations in 
judging a luminous line in a dark room. The find- 
ings suggest a rationale for some kinds of disturb- 
ances on the BGT. In addition, the LH group had 
significantly more rotations, omissions, and additions. 
(30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

15385. Dossi, Bruno C. Note sul test della 
figura disegnata. Notes on the Draw-A-Person 
test.] Riv. Psicol. Soc., 1964, 31(4), 311-325.-- 
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Drawings of 100 schizophrenic women, compared էօ a 
control group show significant differences: slower 
reaction time, deviant associative processes, absence 
of face and of the whole body, rejections, extremely 
small drawings, and clownish figures. Contrary to 
other reports, although these drawings showed in- 
adequate sexual differentiations, they did not evidence 
a great frequency օք nakedness.—L. L’Abate. 

15386. Fieldsteel, Nina D. (Columbia U.) The 
value of the Rorschach test for the prediction of 
school achievement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3106-3107.—Abstract. 

15387. Garcia, Jose S. Utilidad de la prueba de 
Rorschach para determinar sindrome tumoral 
intracraneano. [The usefulness of the Rorschach 
for determining intracranial tumor syndrome.] Re- 
vista de Psicopatologia, Psicologia Médica y Psico- 
terapia, 1963, 2(2-3), 95-105.— These tests can signal 
physiological damage. (English, French, Spanish & 
German summaries) J. E. Smith. 

15388. Greenstadt, William M. (New York U.) 
An evaluation of types of drive and of ego 
strength variables in selected problem and non- 
problem elementary school boys: Inter and intra- 
group comparisons of projective test variables of 
seven-, nine- and eleven-year-old boys manifest- 
ing certain varieties of classroom behavioral dis- 
turbances. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 
2610.— Abstract. * 

15389. Guinan, James F., & Hurley, John R. 
(Michigan State U.) An investigation on the 
reliability of human figure drawings. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1965, 29(3), 300-304—A review of the literature 
showed that prior reliability studies on the DAP 
have generally utilized atomistic graphic indices, 
while clinicians have claimed that the use of the 
DAP, in practice, has been to obtain global, person- 
alized, impressions. 20 Ss were twice administered 
the DAP with a 5-week interval. Results showed 
that each of 9 judges were able to match the draw- 
ings of the same S from the 2 administrations at 
well beyond the .001 level of significance. The 3 
judges with greatest DAP experience matched the 
20 sets of drawings perfectly. The mean differences 
in correct matches for the 3 groups of judges (Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychologists, graduate students in Clinical 
Psychology, and college freshmen) although sug- 
gestive, were not significant. Results were con- 
trasted with the findings of other approaches dis- 
cussed in relation to other studies, and a number of 
research implications were noted. (23 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

15390. Handler, L., Levine, J. R., & Potash, 
H. M. (U. Tennessee) Suggestions for more 
accurate measurement of some figure drawing 
variables. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 316-317.— Suggestions were given to increase 
the precision and reliability of scoring certain draw- 
ing variables: (1) use more than 1 pencil for addi- 
tional drawings, (2) determine line pressure by 
running fingers lightly over the back, (3) a plastic 
template divided into 4 or 8 equal sections for 
measuring location, (4) set up vertical and horizontal 
location axis, (5) check vertical imbalance with an 
inexpensive protractor, and (6) use rough textured 
paper to detect erasures.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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15391. Handler, Leonard. (Michigan State U.) 
The relationship between GSR and anxiety in- 
dexes in projective drawing. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6760-6761.—Abstract. 

15392. Handler, Leonard, & Reyher, Joseph. 
(U. Tennessee) Figure drawing anxiety indexes: 
A review of the literature. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 
305-313.—The authors reviewed 51 studies of human 
figure drawings with reference to 21 anxiety indexes. 
The research findings for each of 21 indexes with 
traditional clinical interpretation were categorized 
as: (a) in agreement; (b) in disagreement: opposite 
direction; or (c) nonsignificant. The authors con- 
clude that on the whole, research results seem to 
uphold the validity of a number of anxiety indexes. 
A total of 147 findings were found to be in agree- 
ment with traditional interpretation, while only 30 
findings were significant in the opposite direction, 
and 78 findings were nonsignificant. Omission, dis- 
tortion, detail loss, line pressure increase, heavy line, 
size increase and decrease, head simplification, and 
trunk simplification have consistently yielded signifi- 
cant results in the expected direction (increase indi- 
cates anxiety). Evidence was less consistent for 
reinforcement, line discontinuity, light line, vertical 
imbalance, delineation line absence, and transparency. 
Some studies found significantly less shading, hair 
shading, erasure, reinforcement, placement in the 
upper left hand corner and less emphasis line in 
situations where more was predicted. The article 
includes a discussion and an interpretation of these 
findings. (53 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


15393. Hartley, Ronald B. (U. Washington) 
A homonym word association measure of the 
barrier variable and its comparison with the ink- 
blot barrier measure. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3109-3110.—Abstract. 

15394. Holmes, David S. (Northwestern U.) 
Security feelings and affective tone of early recol- 
lections: A re-evaluation. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 
314-318.—The aim of this study was to evaluate the 
relationship between feelings of psychological security 
and affective tone of early recollections (ERs). Pre- 
viously, using a dichotomous measure of affective 
tone of ERs, the relationship was reported to be 
linear, therefore suggesting ER tone as a good pro- 
jective technique. In the present study, the earlier 
findings were first replicated. Then the same data 
was reanalyzed using the more sensitive continuous 
measure of affective tone and analysis of variance 
to compare the ER tone of High, Middle, and Low 
Secure Ss. On the first ER there was a curvilinear ` 
relationship between affective tone and security with 
Middle Secure Ss offering the more pleasant ERs. 
There were no significant differences among the 
groups on later ERs. When the affective tone of 
ERs associated to stimuli by these groups were com- 
pared, significant differences were found on “social” 
stimuli, again with the Middle Secure Ss offering 
more pleasant ERs. A defensive selective recall 
hypothesis was suggested to explain the results— 
Journal abstract. 

15395. Honkavaara, Sylvia. The color and form 
personality and the recognition of the type 
through the physiognomic structure of the face. 
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Acta Psychologica, 1964, 22(3), 169-190.—Color 
and form responses on the Perceptual Personality 
Test are indicative of psychic structure. Respon- 
siveness to color or form is a dimensio; phenome- 
non, such that a form person answers all tests in 
terms of form, and a color person, approaching the 
color pole, may switch to color responses in tests 
where the value of color is heightened. Personality 
traits related to color or form response are influential 
in interpersonal relations; color persons prefer color 
persons; form persons prefer form persons. Both 
types are recognizable through the physiognomic 
structure of the face.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

15396. Kahn, Marvin W., & Jones, Nelson F. 
(U. Colorado) Human figure drawings as pre- 
dictors of admission to a psychiatric hospital. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1965, 29(3), 319-332.—Blind predictions 
were made as to admission or nonadmission as an 
overall rating and as to degree of pathology in 8 areas 
of personality, based only on human figure drawings. 
These drawings were obtained from a sample of 105 
individuals presented for psychiatric hospital admis- 
sion. “The judgments were all in the predicted 
direction and significant for admission-nonadmission, 
impulsivity, and severity of pathology. Cues utilized 
in the successful judgments were categorized as 
structural or content and scaled by degree of pa- 
thology. Structural cues predominated. We con- 
clude that HFD's are a useful screening device for 
clinical judgment of degree of psychopathology. The 
basis of such judgments can be specified in terms of 
structural deviations rather than from symbolic con- 
tent.—Journal abstract. 


15397. Keogh, Barbara. (Childrens Hosp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) School achievement associated 
with successful performance on the Bender Ge- 
stalt Test. Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 
3(3), 37-40.—3rd grade achievement, measured by 
CAT, CTMM, and teacher evaluation, of 40 children 
classified as superior performers on the Bender 
Gestalt in kindergarten, "revealed above average 
achievement in all subject areas and in IQ scores. 
Good performance on the Bender Gestalt was asso- 
ciated with good achievement at the 3rd grade. How- 
ever, good performance on the kindergarten Bender 
identified approximately 36 of the eventual good 
achievers, and poor performance on the Bender was 
nondefinitive for 3rd grade prediction."—R. S. 
Harper. 


15398. Kleban, Morton H., & Dichter, Marvin. 
The role of stimulus properties in Rorschach 
movement. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 
73(2), 203-210—The Baughman A, F, S, CS, and 
the Rorschach-test series were administered on a 
group basis to 5 comparable groups of student 
nurses. They were given special directions to re- 
port only movement responses. For total scores, no 
differences were found among the test series for M, 
but light shading produced a moderate increase in 
FM production. For M, significant differences were 
noted on Cards II, VII, and IX; for FM, on Cards 
II and X. Surface stimuli did not play any direct 
role in eliciting movement. Their effects were in- 
direct, enhancing or interfering with configurations 
of human and animal forms. Author abstract. 
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15399. Kottenhoff, Heinrich. Reliability and 
of the animal percentage in Rorschachs. 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 22(4), 387- 
406.—For Rorschach content, reliability ranges from 
6 to .9. An r of .63 exists between A% and de- 
pression, —.13 with spatial aspects of intelligence, 
insignificant as well with verbal comprehension. In- 
telligence suppresses Ach. In spite of the badly 
clarified nature of A% as a self-suflicient, unique 
psychometric variable, valid prognostic evaluation in 
personnel selection can be based on a combined score 
of low A% plus a high factor of personality trait 
flexibility. Though A% measures intelligence, the 
basic aspects are stereotyped thought processes, im- 
maturity of temperament or even lack of interest.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

15400. Kurz, Ronald B. Cohen, Robert, & 
Starzynski, Susan. (Syracuse U.) Rorschach 
correlates of time estimation. Journal of Consult- 
img Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 379-382.— This study 
was designed to test the hypothesis that Rorschach 
Scores which have been suggested as measures of the 
ability to delay gratification of needs are related to 
the manner in which the passage of time is perceived, 
5] men and women were given individual Rorschachs 
and then were asked to estimate the lengths of various 
time intervals. Correlations between the Rorschach 
Scores and time estimations revealed that Ss with 
low % M and high Sum C overestimated the time 
intervals to a significantly greater extent than those 
with high % M and low Sum C. Time estimation 
scores were not related to % FM or % m. These 
findings appear to support the hypothesis that M is 
inversely related to the motivation for the rapid 
passage of time while C is positively related to the 
same motive.—Journal abstract. 

15401. Levy, Joshua. (Jewish General Hosp., 
Montreal) Early memories: Theoretical aspects 
and application. Journal of Projective Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 281-291.— 
Early memories from an out-patient psychiatric popu- 
lation are analyzed according to a specifically devised 
scoring system. The units of analysis are referred 
to as modes and are defined as the individual's ap- 
proach to emotional areas such as "givingness," 
“mastery,” and “mutuality”. An inter-judge agree- 
ment of about 74% resulted from scoring the early 
memories by 3 judges. On the basis of the various 
combinations of modes, 3 types of early memories 
are constructed and compared with certain aspects of 
psychological reports. The types seem to distinguish 
between relatively adequate and inadequate level of 
ego integration.—Journal abstract. 

15402. Lorioz, A. Test de Rosenzweig et statut 
sociométrique. [The Rosenzweig Test and socio- 
metric status.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 
1965, 15(1), 25-31.—None of 6 variables of the 
Rosenzweig test were found to be correlated to any 
1 of 3 categories selected subjectively by each of 152 
men, in a variety of occupations, to characterize 
their socioeconomic status. Ss claiming high status 
had a tendency to be less conforming to the social 
norms of their group; those claiming lower status 
resolved frustrations more readily. Ss at both ex- 
tremes of sociometric status were more intropunitive 
and less extrapunitive.—K. J. Hartmann. 
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15403. McNamara, H. J., & Fisch, R. I. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Attributed meaning 
of an unstructured stimulus. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 853-857.—Ss were asked 
to respond to a group presentation of Rorschach 
Cards I, III, and VIII. Tn , while looking at each 
card, they were asked to rate their percepts on the 
Semantic Differential. Shortly thereafter, the verbal 
label associated with the Rorschach percept was meas- 
ured using the Semantic Differential in the absence 
of the visual stimulus. The results of the semantic 
ratings, both on the percept and the verbal label with- 
out the stimulus present, showed that Ss' meanings 
were much more alike than different. This finding 
suggested that the percept and the verbal label were 
more a reflection of cultural similarities and structural 
characteristics of the stimulus than an expression of 
some relevant constituent of Ss' personality.—Journal 
abstract. 

15404. Megargee, Edwin, I. (U. Texas) Rela- 
tion between barrier scores and aggressive be- 
havior. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70 
(4), 307-311—A study by Fisher and Cleveland 
(1958) indicated that high barrier Ss express anger 
outwardly, yet other investigations have indicated low 
barrier Ss are more impulsive and aggressive. A 
study of barrier scores in a sample of 75 juvenile 
delinquents indicated that the delinquents had barrier 
scores significantly lower than nondelinquent adoles- 
cents; moreover the more seriously delinquent Ss 
had barrier scores significantly lower than the less 
seriously delinquent Ss. Correlational data also indi- 
cated some association between low barrier scores 
and aggressiveness. Adaptiveness of aggression in 
various situations and on the interpretation of the 
barrier score as an index of ego identity as opposed 
to ego diffusion are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


15405. Moser, U. Die Projektionstests in der 
Psychiatrie. —[Projective tests in  psychiatry.] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendungen, 1965, 24(2), 114-122.—Results from 
inquiries into the validity of projective tests for re- 
search in psychopathology are unsatisfactory because 
of insufficient attention to the different phases of 
pathological development and inadequate statistical 
methods. Projective tests grasp segments of be- 
havior and psychic processes which are not trace- 
able in the sphere of socialized conduct. The diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia in the Rorschach test and in 
the Szondi-test is used as a model for studying the 
relation between clinically observed behavior and test 
results. The more recent psychoanalytical views on 
reality-testing and the fantasying function of the ego 
are discussed and applied to projective testing.— 
Author abstract. 


15406. Murstein, Bernard L, & Wiens, Arthur 
N. (Connecticut Coll.) Diagnostic and actuarial 
correlates of thematic and questionnaire measures 
of hostility. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 341-347.—A 
psychiatric and normal population of 158 men took 
tests yielding 25 measures of hostility. These meas- 
ures could be classified as (a) Thematic Story scores, 
(b) Judgment scores, and (c) Questionnaire methods. 
8 different classifications were made from the popula- 
tion including Psychiatric Classification, Interpersonal 
Expression of Hostility, Educational Level, and Mari- 
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tal State. Each of the 8 categorizations was analyzed 
by analysis of variance for the 25 hostility measures 
yielding a matrix of 200 F values. The results indi- 
cated that the Questionnaire methods were most useful 
overall with the Thematic Stories and Judgment 
methods finishing 2nd and 3rd respectively.” None of 
the methods showed practical utility as a clinical 
instrument at this stage, but several new methods of 
analysis seemed worthy of further investigation.— 
Journal abstract. 

15407. Nickols, John. Content responses of 
outpatients to Ancillary Projective Pictures. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 786-788. 
—Content responses to Ancillary Projective Pictures 
by 35 disturbed adult outpatients showed significant 
mean differences on 3 types of scores studied, Age, 
method of administration, sex, and WAIS 105 could 
not be associated with these content differences, 
Further study of the qualitative features of an indi- 
vidual’s responses was suggested.—Journal abstract. 

15408. Olans, Jerome L. (USA Personnel Res. 
Office, Washington, D. C.) The dimensionality of 
selected Thematic Apperception Test Cards. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1965, 247-248.— 
Although responses to TAT cards are related to card 
properties, there is little knowledge of possible dimen- 
sions accounted for by stimulus properties. Multidi- 
mensional scaling analysis of the overall similarity 
between 18 TAT cards for separate groups of males 
and females was the broad exploratory approach 
utilized in discovering dimensionality. Interpretation 
of the 11 male and 12 female dimensions found is 
based on prior normative thematic and unidimensional 
scaling studies, as well as upon obvious character- 
istics within the cards. Both possible latent and 
manifest meanings of the cards are considered, Sex 
differences in dimensionality and possible interrela- 
tionships between properties are discussed. Author 
abstract, 

15409. Rattleff, Anker. (Ս. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) On children’s Rorschach test results: II. 
Emotions and adjustments. Nordisk Psykologi, 
1965, 17(2), 89-100.—Recent studies by the author 
on test results of children, using Rorschach tests, 
appeared in this journal in 1964, in which were de- 
scribed children’s emotional life factors. Evaluation 
(Rorschach) cannot be made on the basis of numerical 
results. Children’s behavior and reactions, during the 
test, are important considerations. (19 ref.)—O, I. 
Jacobsen. 

15410. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U.) Note 
of correction for Schwartz, Cohen and Pavlik’s 
“The effects of subject- and experimenter-induced 
defensive response sets on picture-frustration test 
reactions.” Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 352-353.—The 
multiple-choice version of the Rosenzweig P-F Study 
and the use of projection slides in group administra- 
tion restrict the full diagnostic potential of the in- 
strument. Moreover, these unauthorized modifica- 
tions represent infringements of copyright. These 
variants are therefore not available for future use or 
imitation.—Journal abstract, 

15411. Roth, Irvin. Diagnosis of schizophrenia 
by Rorschach patterns. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 323- 
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335.—In the belief that the diagnostic validity of 
Rorschach methods would gain from formalizing the 
judgmental processes of clinicians, 14 score patterns 
were constructed from 8 Rorschach variables, each 
pattern designed to characterize patients in 1 of 3 
broad diagnostic categories, Schizophrenic, Border- 
line Psychotic, or “Other.” A random sample of 
196 patients of a VA mental hygiene clinic was drawn 
from clinic files. The “pattern diagnoses” obtained 
by applying the pattern system to their Rorschach 
scores were found significantly related to diagnoses 
formulated by the examining psychologists and by the 
clinic intake staff. More patients diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic by the pattern method engaged in austistic 
behavior than patients with other pattern diagnoses. 
The diagnostic efficiency of the pattern method, meas- 
ured in terms of ability to reach a definite diagnosis, 
proportion of correct diagnoses, and proportion of 
false positive errors, did not differ significantly from 
the diagnostic efficiency of the psychological ex- 
aminers, and differed significantly from the psy- 
chiatrists’ diagnostic efficiency only in producing 
more “indeterminate” diagnoses. The diagnostic 
validity of the patterns was considered to be estab- 
lished, but their usefulness as a clinical tool depends 
heavily on population base rates and the relative costs 
of false positive and false negative diagnostic errors. 
(27 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


15412. Rothschild, Bertram H. (Syracuse U.) 
Response style: A basis for Rorschach construct 
validity. Dissertation Abstract, 1964, 25(5), 3116- 
3117.—Abstract. 

15413. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Saint Louis Ս.) 
Note on a method of projective phantasy using 
free association. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
20(3, Pt. 2), 1192.—When asked to “Act as if you 
were sitting at the window of a railway train and 
describing to someone behind you the changing views 
you see outside,” with the proper reassurances, Ss will 
respond and report highly interesting visual and cog- 
nitive content. A brief description is given of the 
individual differences noted in S’s response.—dAuthor 
abstract, 

15414. Rychlak, Joseph F., & O'Leary, Lawrence 
R. (St. Louis U.) Unhealthy content in the Ror- 
schach responses of children and adolescents. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1965, 29(3), 354-368.—Since reading dis- 
abilities resemble operationally hysterical disorders, 
the applicability of some of Sullivan's (1947, 1956) 
conceptions about hysteria in the understanding of 
this symptom was explored. To this end a measure 
was designed to assess the degree to which children 
are sensitive and selectively attentive to hypocritical, 
insincere, and plain “silly” aspects of the world 
around them and/or their readiness to understand the 
Sincere precepts of their culture. The instrument 
was essentially a modification and extension of the 
Verbal Absurdities items and the Proverb items of 
the Stanford-Binet Test (Terman & Merrill, 1960). 
If Sullivan’s notions were applicable, then youngsters 
with reading disabilities should do better than their 
adequately reading control Ss on the Absurdity items ; 
the reverse relationship was expected on the Proverbs 
items. 20 children with marked reading retardation 
and a matched control group of equal size and reading 
at grade level expectancy served as research popula- 
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tions. All measures calculated rendered results sup- 
porting the hypotheses advanced at better than the 
05 level of confidence. The implications of these 
findings for the theoretical understanding of the read- 
ing disability symptom from a Sullivanian vantage 
point are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
15415. Sappenfield, B. Ք. (Montana State Ս.) 
Perception of attractive and repelling qualities in 
Rorschach blots and responses. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 308-311.—161 male and 
female college Ss were given a modified group Ror- 
schach and asked ií the response was attractive or 
repelling. No significant sex differences occurred. 
Blots 11, HI, VI, and VII were perceived as attrac- 
tive and blots I and IV as repelling. Popular re- 
sponses and 25 content categories were perceived as 
either attractive or repelling.—£E. J. Kronenberger. 


15416. Sattler, Jerome M. (U. North Dakota) 
Rorschach popular, word association, and social 
desirability. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20 
(3, Pt. 1), 744.— The hypothesis that Ss with a large 
number of popular responses tend to overemphasize 
conventionality was investigated, The Harrower 
Multiple-choice Rorschach Test, a word association 
test, and the Marlowe-Crown Social Desirability Scale 
were administered to 75 male and female college Ss. 
Product-moment correlations were all nonsignificant. 
Caution is needed in interpreting the popular response 
as a general indicator of conventionality.—Journal 
abstract. 


15417. Schaie, K. W., & Heiss, R. (West Vir- 
ginia U.) Color and personality. NYC: Grune & 
Stratton, 1964. 295 p. $11.00.—The work of Heiss 
and the Freiburg group on the Color Pyramid Test 
(CPT) is extended and integrated with the experi- 
mental findings, procedures, and point of view of 
Schaie and his students. Discusses the relation of 
color and personality, and the administration, scoring, 
development, and interpretation of the CPT. Ap- 
pendix I presents normative data on children, adoles- 
cents, and adults; Appendix II gives prediction 
equations for the application of the CPT to actuarial 
personality description. (114 ref.) E. E. Johnson. 


15418. Sternberg, David, & Levine, Abraham. 
An indicator of suicidal ideation on the Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt Test. Journal of Projeciive 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 
377-379.—Hospitalized psychiatric patients respond- 
ing on the Bender-Gestalt Test with the 'penetration' 
of Design 6 into Design 5, did display significantly 
more suicidal ideation in the predicted direction than 
did a matched control group (P < .005). The results 
were taken to suggest the utility of combining this 
variable with other predictive criteria derived from 
Rorschach research to help the clinician make recom- 
mendations about suicidally ideated psychiatric pa- 
tients.—Journal. abstract. 

15419. Stipetić, Silbija, & Kolesari¢, V. Bimodal- 
ity of the distribution of results of the eighth 
grade pupils tested by the Modified Raven Pro- 
gressive Matrices. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1964, 
No. 35-48, 85-91.—The RPM is particularly success- 
ful in educated adults employing reasoning powers. 
Younger pupils and some adults (uneducated) solve 
the test on a lower level, very likely on the perceptive 
spatial factor—S. F. Cordell. 
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P. i A a given psy- 
wing syni is sss 
presentations K. J Hartman, 


ity traits associated with specific graphic symbols, 
75 A case uA qim 
sented. p Eak e CAE ME 
view of the child's personality. K. J. 
15423. R. (U. Paris, France) Etude 
sur le — dn 
An historical study of asa 
means E ed B m de 
Ke 3 — Ahe author 
lications, met fe past decade, primary Severed 
to of drawings. 
The steps the evolution of an individuals drawings 
Ce t weten r “space” facilitated 
author stresses the need for ՀՎ. 
of the environmental conditions; and the level ef cee 
the S at the time the are made.—K, 
15424. Joseph Swartz, 
Texas teal” — — 
— " 7 EE 
que. Journal 
ity Assessment, 1965, 29 (3), et Se 


and scores 
on 10 variables from the Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 
586 normal Ss comprising 5 criterion age-groups 
ranging from 5.2 to 19.5 years were tested. Each 


ttradily increasing means across the 5 groups. 
age trends are consistent with the sequence of * 
ceptaal change outlined by developments! ա — 
are interpreted as GE — L 
the dominance of perceptual թա. (21 ref. 
Journal abstract d 
I 15425. —. L. P. fey $ A. (U. . 
ipods } perception the process-reac- 
tive distinction.  /owrsal of Clinical P 
1965, 21(3), 311-313.—Pathognomic ver 
(V), integration (1), form appropriateness (F. 
inkblot summary score (ISS) and process. 
(P-R) scores were obtained from the Holtzman 
blot Technique and Ullman-Giovannoni scores on 
male schi renic Ss. V, I, FA, and ISS were ae 
sociated with the process-reactive measure, կ 
tions between length of hospiatlization and ը 
P-R scores were not significant.—£. J. Kr 

15426. Weckroth, Johan.  Psychometric and 


nality 


and interpreting results is useless due to insufficient 
information. A classification of experience qualities, 
a itative description of personality traits 
are -«Օ. I. Jacobsen. 4 
15427. Weiner, I. B. s Rochester) Rorschach 
color stress as a schizop! indicator: A ` 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 31 
A note discussing 2 recent studies on Ք d 
color stress as a schizophrenic indicator. The data 
these studies lends support to diagnostic utilization 
of the color stress variable.—E. J. Kronenberger. — 


15428. Weiner, B. (U. Rochester) Fol- 
low-up validation of tempo and color 
use indicators of Journal of Pro- 


jective Tec! 
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sequence analysis of family TATA. Journal of Pro- 
Tete Dechmiques & Personality d 
mon. 992-997 — 126 3.member families were 
— ——9 TP based aH — 
which were scored rnold աջ 
Sequence Analysis, There were 8 families wi 
normal children, 44 with emoti maladjusted, 16 
with schizophrenic, and 16 with deit children. 
Analysis of the results revealed that the Arnold score 
successfully differentiated normal from abeormal 


families, but that the 3 abnormal groups did not differ ` 


Med, San Francisco) 
structions on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventories of state Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Prychological — SE 281-282.—A series 
of 161 hospitalized psychiatric patients alternately re- 
ceived 1 of 2 sets ‘of instructions ina —— 
administration of the MMPI, On every clinical 

the change scores with reference to a prior MMPI 
profile of each S differed in the predicted direction 


tor the 2 instruction groups. On 6 scales the sig- 
nificance of the difference was 05. The pre- 
diction of test evidence of a differential change in 


defensiveness was not confirmed, however. It 
concluded that some extratest assessment or control 
of the patient's idea of the lap Wen testing would 


facilitate the interpretation inical profiles.— 
Author abstract. 

15432. Zubin, Joseph; Eron, Leonard D. & 
Schumer, Florence. An C: john n 
to projective techniques. H 
Sons, 1965. xix, 645 p. $13.50.—"An ve, de- 


tailed examination of the validity, "oge 

problems, and consistency of results oí — 

techniques with particular reference to the 

and the TAT.“ The virtues as well as — — 

comings of these techniques are discussed. 

tents include: The Challenge of Projective Tech- 
to Personality? 


Historical Perspectives, Current Status, Methodolog- 
== Problems; The reggie = 5 
chological Experiment; A Psychometric 

the Rorschach Techniques Formal Factors; A Psy- 
chometric Approach to the Rorschach Technique: 
Content Factors; Derivatives of the Rorschach Tech- 
nique; The TAT: Some Historical Perspectives, 
Current Status, Methodol Problems; Deriva- 
tives of the TAT and Cognate Techniques; The ced 
as a Psychological Experiment; 

proach to the TAT; and Epilogue.— T. West. 
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15433. Freedman, Jonathan L. (Stanford U.) 
Preference for peior i tion. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), 287- 

.—Ss heard a tape-recorded interview which was 
designed to make the interviewee sound either very 
well qualified for an international conference or very 
poorly qualified, ՏՏ rated the interviewee and were 
then given a choice of reading an evaluation of him 
that agreed with their rating or one that disagreed 
with it. Of 18 Ss, 17 chose the evaluation that dis- 
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ity & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(2), — 
To determine if Ss who use different types of ego 
controls in response to threatening situations d 
differ in their attribution of hostility to themselves or 
4 repres- 

sors, sensitizers, and expressor-sensitizers—were de- 


ingle pregnant females at the 7th mo. of pregnancy 
to obtain ratings of self and parents. Relia le differ- 
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ace in tha predicted direction were found between 
t : 


facial expression I. L'Abate. 
15440. Shapiro, Jay N. (Ս. Arizona) A com- 
E action E 
#tracts, 1964, 25(4), 2615-2616.—Abstract. 
illiam G. (Michael Reese 
ity traits associated 
concern. Proceedings 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
7 Association, 1965, 271-272.—Fisher 
and Cleveland concluded from their studies that 
people with great concern about the outer limits oí 
c ed cm ra oy aea 
wit nite standards, definite 
goals, and forceful, striving ways of aj roaching 
These ore need such ge were — on 
a psychiatric clinic outpatient a| 
who did a E M of logical nl 
tests. It was speculated few h 
drawn from significant but 
that people with several ~~ i 
to obtain high barrier scores—Author abstract. 
15442. Silber, Earle, & Tippett, Jean Տ. NIMH, 
Washington, D. C.) Self-esteem: Clinical assess- 
ment and measurement validation. Ps chological 
8 2 1017-1071 ln this 
d ers to ings of satisfaction a 
person has about himself which reflect the relation- 
Et between his self-image and his ideal self-image. 
° _Self-esteem, related to this 
definition, were studied in a sample of 44 late adoles- 
— qo measures RE assessment of 
-esteem certain criteria of validi i 
d Fie ty as outlined 


were 


Clinical configurations of 
ve aspects, are described 
related to the test measures. (35 rel) —Journal 


15443. Steiner, Ivan D., 
(U. Illinois) van MAE peor HH. 


15444. Stone, Leroy A. dM Steilacoom, Wash.) 
Measured personality correlates of a judged prog- 
nosis scale. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
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1965, 277-278.— Prior research has demonstrated that 
pe. judgments regarding prognosis for 
unctional psychosis classifications are sufficiently 
reliable to support a prognosis judgment scale ( Prog, 
scale) which possesses interval-scale measurement 
properties. The purpose of this study was to inves- 
tigate whether the developed Prog. scale model was 
related to ity test dimensions as measured 
by the MMPI and other indices. Psychiatrists’ 
opinions regarding the prognostic aspects of the 
various functi psychosis classifications may be 
related to actual measured personality test character, 
istics of mental patients. Specific personality features 
are discussed as they relate to judged prognosis, (20 
ref.) Author abstract, 
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15445. Bogdan, Tiberiu. Quelques aspects de 
Vinstabilité dans l'action chez les délinquants 
mineurs réfléctés au cours du travail productif. 
[Some aspects of instability in the action of minor 
delinquents reflected in the course of productive 
work.] Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales, 1964, 
8(2), 147-157.—Minor delinquents are particularly 
noted for their emotional instability. The term in- 
stability can be interpreted in various ways. 10 
graphs illustrate the findings of the authors. Com- 

ison between 2 graphs show not only the insta- 

ility of the S manifested in the same time unit but 
also the variation relative to diverse periods of the 
same day.—S. F. Cordell, 

15446. Davison, Gerald C. (Stanford U.) Rela- 
tive contributions of differential relaxation and 

ed exposure to desensitization of a neurotic 
ear. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1965, 209- 
210.—An experimental paradigm is described for 
assessing the relative contributions of differential 
relaxation and graded exposure to the real-life de- 
sensitization of a neurotic fear. Techniques of accel- 
lerated training in both total and differential relaxa- 
tion were show to be effective in fewer than 2 hourly 
sessions. Results of a preliminary investigation sug- 
gest that a patient-controlled desensitization program 
of graded exposure to an aversive stimulus, both with 
and without muscular relaxation, can significantly 
reduce avoidance behavior. Some suggestive evi- 
dence was also obtained that differences between the 
groups may show up less in the elimination of avoid- 
ance behavior itself than in the anxiety felt while 
engaging in the behavior; self-induced differential 
relaxation eliminated not only the avoidance behavior 
but residual feelings of apprehension as well— 
Author abstract. 
15447. Dixon, J. C. (U. Florida) The relation 
perceived change in self and in others. 
Jourmal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(1), 137- 
142.—The relation between changes in self-perception 
and changes perceived in other people and things was 
studied in the context of transient depersonalization 
experiences. Most of the Ss who reported selí- 
changes also reported object changes. The relation- 
ship was discussed in terms of a S-object relation. 
Reported . was identified ՀՏ perceived 
e in self as object rather than as S and, thus, 
essentially the same phenomenon as perceived object 
change. Conditions of occurrence were discussed in 
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terms of dissonance or incongruity of experience 
Author abstract. 

15448. Eisenman, Russell, & Coyle, F. A. Jr. 
(State Hosp., Milledgeville, Ga.) Sexual Cr 
quacy: A factor in dissonance reduction. m 
logical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1073-1076.—15 
members of a college fraternity were ranked on the 
sexual adequacy-inadequacy dimension, then divided 
into 2 groups. 1 group was presented a positive 
statement concerning sexual behavior and the other 
a negative one, The 11 Ss ranked as most sexually 
inadequate were manipulated by the experimental 
conditions, while the 4 least inadequate were not. 
Findings seem consistent with prediction from Fes- 
tinger’s cognitive dissonance concept. (18 ref. 
Journal abstract. 

15449, Gunderson, E. K. Eric, & Johnson, La- 
verne C. (USN Med. Neuropsychiatric Res. Unit, 
San Diego, Calif.) Past experience, self-evalua- 
tion, and present adjustment. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 311-321.—Self evaluation 
measures in a population of young Navy men corre- 
lated significantly with a composite of biographical 
information reflecting family conflict, extreme disci- 
plinary practices, and persistent school adjustment 
difficulties. Factor analysis yielded 8 meaningful 
self evaluation factors; only one of these correlated 
significantly with any of 4 military adjustment cri- 
teria. Self evaluation and adjustment do not seem 
to be linearly related in this population. Author 
abstract. 

15450, Kellerman, Henry. (Postgraduate Cent. 
Mental Health, NYC)  Rela emotions and 
traits in the measurement of maladjustment. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, է 
—To develop a personality test based upon a recently 
formulated theory of emotion; to evaluate some of 
the hypotheses generated by the theory; and to exam- 
ine some theoretical relationships between emotions 
and personailty traits. Through various scaling 
procedures, emotion categories were related to a 
sample of personality traits. Traits were paired in 
a forced-choice format and Ss’ responses were scored 
in terms of underlying emotions. Factor analyses of 
the emotion and trait data demonstrated that distinct 
emotional patterns exist in groups differentiated on 
the basis of severity of maladjustment. Results sup- 
ported the theoretical model. Autſior abstract. 
15451. Parad, Howard J. (Ed.) Crisis interven- 
tion: Selected readings. NYC: Family Service 
Assoc. America, 1965. xiv, 368 p. vob 
39: 14482, 14651, 15548, 15564, 15566, 15571, 15648, 
15833, 15838, 15839, 15840, 15841, 15844, 15846, 
15868, 15889, 15890, 15896, 15901, 15906) The tasks 
that must be accomplished at transition points in the 
life cycle and in other stress situations if conflicts 
are to be avoided or mastered are defined. Several 
Concepts used in analyzing the points at which the 
crisis situation mobilizes the individual's or family's 
anxiety and disturbs adaptive behavior and inter- 
Personal relationships include social role, family 
interaction, and social network. The nature and 
location of the conflict are elaborated and suggestions 
made about the importance of the environment as the 
Source of new satisfactions and supports in the reso- 
lution of conflict. Many of the papers point out that 
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ing, and measuring the 
tasks, and opportunities associated with crisis 
behavior in individuals and families.—5. F. Cordell. 


1542. r7 1 L. (U. California, 
Los Mode conflict resolution: A 
and extension. Proceedings of the 73rd 

Annual Convention of the American Leen ավ 
Association, 1965, 257-258, —Replicates previous հոժ- 
ings using a motor conflict apparatus and relates 
this work to other areas of research, specifically, in- 
tolerance of ambiguity and risk-taking behavior, Pre- 
vious results indicated that groups differing in their 
modes of resolving the conflict situations also differed 


ab. 2 
15453. Welford, A. T. (St. John's Coll, Cam- 
bridge, England) Stress and achievement. Aus- 
tralian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 1-11.— 
The nature of stress reactions is considered and their 


15454. Brasfield, & Papageorgis, Deme- 
trios. (U. Texas) Manifest anxiety and the 
effects of a t self-relevant 
tion on Proceedings of the 73rd 


vestigated. Students who were either high or low 
scorers on the Taylor MA scale were presented with 
contrived personality evaluations, ostensibly based on 
the Holtzman Inkblot Technique, that suggested 
normal functioning to control Ss and normal func- 
tioning with evidence of psychopathology to experi- 
mental Ss. The results, as predicted, showed accept- 
ance of the experimental communication only by 
high anxiety Ss. These results are in line with 
hypotheses that high anxiety and tendency to accept 
interpretations facilitate psychotherapy. Author ab- 
stract. 


15455. Bringmann, Wolfgang G. (U. Alabama) 
The effects of anxiety and stimulus intensity on 
performance in semantic GSR conditioning: A 
test of the chronic-acute hypothesis. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4248.—Abstract. 
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B. (Ս. Illinois) A 
check on second stratum person- 

factor structure: Notably of anxiety and 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17 

(1), 12-23—The experiment aimed to determine 
the 2nd-order ge factor structure, in Q-data, 
as reliably at child as has been done at the 
adult level, and simultaneously to check on cross- 
cultural . The High School Personality 
1 47 8 (HSPQ) was administered to 209 12 
3 yr-old and girls in Australia and 296 in the 
U.S., and 14 scales were intercorrelated and 
factored separately in each sample. Tests of factor 
number yielded 5 factors. Independent rotation to 
simple structure yielded 4 factors easily matched 
across cultures; these are the same as have been 
recognized in adults: exvia-invia, anxiety-adjust- 
ment, cortertia-pathemia, and independence, The 
practical utility of the result lies in providing weights 
to get scores from the HSPQ on 2nd-order factors 
such as anxiety and exvia. Among the theoretical 
outcomes are: (1) the evidence of cross-cultural 
constancy; (2) the finding that variance from anx- 
iety in children, unlike adults, exceeds that due to 
exvia; and (3) the. demonstration that 2 new pri- 
maries belong in the 2nd-order structure—D, excita- 
bility, in anxiety, and J, a constitutional factor, in 
exvia (extraversion). (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


15457. Fenz, Walter D., & Epstein, Seymour. 
(U, Massachusetts) Manifest anxiety: Unifac- 
torial or multifactorial composition? Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1905, 20 (3, Pt. 1), 773780. The 
study investigates 3 subscales of manifest anxiety, 
consisting of symptoms of striated muscle tension, 
symptoms of autonomic arousal, and feelings of fear 
and insecurity. There was both a general factor of 
anxiety and a specific factor associated with striated 
muscle tension. Further evidence for the specific 
nature of striated muscle tension was indicated by its 
positive relationship to feelings of hostility, its failure 
to relate to a personality variable of inhibition, and 
the relatively high score obtained by males. It was 
hypothesized. that striated muscle tension is more 
closely associated with overt activity than autonomic 
symptoms, which represent a deeper level of inhibi- 
tion. Discrepant results of studies using the Taylor 
MA Scale may be due to a failure to take into account 
the differential contribution of items relating to 
different kinds of anxiety.—Journal abstract. 


15458. Fleischer, Gerald, & Cohen, Ira S. (State 

U. New Vork, Buffalo) The relationship between 

test anxiety and tests of creativity. Proceedings of 

the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 

logical Association, 1965, 311-312.—To demonstrate 

the detrimental effect of anxiety upon creative test 

performance. Secondarily, an attempt was made to 

develop testable predictions concerning creative test 

performance by using Spencian and test-anxiety theo- 

ries as predictive models. 2 of 3 measures of crea- 

tivity were sensitive to anxiety. Creative tests were 
not demonstrated to be more sensitive than equivalent 
noncreative tests. Stress had no effect upon perform- 
ance, Ss showed no preference for either creative or 
noncreative tests. An interaction was noted between 
anxiety and order of tests. Implications for facili- 
tating creativity were discussed—Author abstract. 
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15439, Grant, Theodore F. (U. North Carolina) 
Personality characteristics of youthful offenders 
gegen, | anxiety and not ex anxiety 
in the MMPI and interview situations. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7378—Abstract, 

15460. Piorkowski, Geraldine A (U. Illinois) 
The anxiety-reducing efficacy of distraction, ca- 
tharsis, and ratio tion in two personality 
types. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4819.— 
Abstract. 

15461. Sivandam, Chandra, & Reddy, N. Y. 
Manifest anxiety and estimation of short tem- 
poral intervals. Research Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Osmania University, 1965, No. 
1, 9-17.—Taylor's MA scale was employed in select- 
ing HA (High Anxious) and LA (Low Anxious) 
groups from a sample of 300 undergraduate girls, 
age 17-20. Standard stimuli of 0.5 sec., 1 sec., 

1.5 sec., were constantly applied with 5 variables for 
each of the standards. Results partially supported 
the hypothesis that HA Ss tend to make more errors 
in estimating short temporal intervals —U. Pareek. 

15462. Suinn, Richard M. (Whitman Coll.) 
Susceptibility to anxieties: A generalized trait. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 317- 
319.—The study examined the hypothesis that sus- 
ceptibility to different types of anxiety was a general 
trait of Ss. The Taylor MA scale, Test Anxiety 
Scale, and General Anxiety Scale were administered 
to 90 Ss. Results confirm the prediction that high 
scores on 1 type of anxiety scale are related to hi 
scores on another type of anxiety scale. R 
also show that Ss who experience test anxiety are 
more likely to experience similar interfering anxieties 
in other settings and lesser anxieties of a facilitating 
type. Author abstract. 


15463. Uma, S., & Reddy, N. V. Manifest anx- 
iety and perceptual shift. Research Bulletin De- 
partment of Psychology, Osmania University, 1965, 
No. 1, 1-8.—Taylor's MA scale was administered to 
162 college girls age 17-20 in order to establish high 
and low anxious groups. 25 high scorers represent- 
ing high anxious group and 25 low scorers 
representing low anxious groups were selected. 3 
ambiguous boards were chosen in studying the per- 
ceptual shifts. Each board was presented 3 times 
in 3 different conditions. The hypothesis that the 
higher the level of anxiety in the Ss the greater 
the frequency of perceptual shifts was confirmed.— 
U. Pareeb. 


Defenses 


15464. Balogh, Penelope. The psychological 
aspects of aggression. MAPW Bulletin 1965, No. 
29, 10-19.—Initiating this paper is a quotation by 
Melanie Klein on the “mutual reinforcement between 
man’s hatred and fear.” From a psychoanalytical 
viewpoint innate anxiety is cited as the underlying 
cause of latent hostility; as a sense of threat to the 
expression of the Life Drive.—J. E. Smith. 

15465. Blumberg, Stanley, & Maher, Brendan 
A. (U. Texas) Trait attribution as a study of 
Freudian projection. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1965, 65(2), 311-316.— Projection, defined as the 
attribution of similar or complementary traits of one's 
own to anonymous photographs and to persons, was 
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tested by means of a 40-item trait-adjective check- 
list. Hospital aides rated 33 psychotic patients, who 
in turn rated photographs and known others. No 
statistically significant relationship was found be- 
tween one’s own traits and those he attributes to 
others. The paranoid patients had a greater 

to project than did the nonparanoid psychotics but 
the difference was not significant—Author abstract. 

15466. Heigl-Evers, A. (3405 Tiefenbrunn bei 
Goettingen, Germany)  Aggressivitaet als Abwehr- 
mechanismus: Die Identifizierung mit dem An- 
greifer. [Aggressivity as defense mechanism: Iden- 
tification with the aggressor.] Zeitschrift 
Psycho-somatische Medisin, 1965, 11(2), 91-104.— 
Identification with the aggressor is not a primary 
instinctual defense mechanism but a secondary 
mechanism serving the stabilization of Ego-Ideals. 
It represents a purposeful mechanism for the elimi- 
nation of guilt feelings and shame or self-hatred, 
respectively, which develop when a neurotic person 
cannot live up to his own Ego-Ideals. It also serves 
to eliminate disappointments and anguish, and the 
resulting vengeance tendencies leading to reactive 
aggression, This seems to prove Schwidder's thesis 
that defense mechanisms are modalities of psychic 
reactions to inhibitions and that inhibitions precede 
defense mechanisms. (16 ref.)—T. Neufeld. 

15467. Krebs, David O. (U. Denver) Percep- 
tual defense in the delinquent child. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5384.—Abstract. 

15468. Little, Kenneth, & Adams, Darrell. (U. 
Denver) The catharsis value of aggression fan- 
tasy. Journal of Projective Technique & Person- 
ality Assessment, 1965, 29(3), 336-340.—2 studies 
were conducted to test the general hypothesis that the 
expression of aggression in fantasy to 1 stimulus 
reduces the probability of occurrence of aggression 
fantasy to a following stimulus. In both studies the 
results were contrary to the hypothesis, i.e., proba- 
bility of an aggression fantasy response did ոօէ 
change to later stimuli. Further, intensity of aggres- 
Sion response increased as a function of the ordi- 
nal position of the fantasy eliciting stimulus and 
the fantasy of aggression pull of a given stimulus 
was significantly influenced by the sequence of pre- 
ceding stimuli. Discrepancies between these results 
and those of other studies are discussed in terms of 
aroused versus base levels of aggression drive.— 
Journal abstract. 

15469. Luborsky, Lester; Blinder, Barton, & 
Schimek, Jean. (U. Pennsylvania) Looking, re- 
calling, and GSR as a function of defense. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 270-280. 
—10 pictures were viewed for 10 sec. each, during 
which the eye fixations were photographed and GSR 
was recorded. An independent assessment was made 
for each of 16 Ss of the defenses of isolation and 
repression, The defense of isolation was strikingly 
associated with venturing to look around more, and 
the defense of repression with looking around less: 
in contrast to repressors, isolators looked at the 
“ground” as well as the figure; they scattered their 
fixations and they made bigger jumps from 1 fixation 
to the next, Isolation was better than repression for 
the recall of sexual content. No strong trends 
emerged from correlations of GSR and defense rat- 
ings. Some looking measures correlated significantly 
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with standard Rorschach scores. The findings seem 
consistent with results for cognitive styles as well 
as with clinical understanding of the defenses. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


lyn, N. 

stimuli: Antecedents and consistency. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 249-250. 
—Studies in ion, memory, and learning have 
shown alterations of behavior in response to threat. 
Logically, these alterations can take 1 of 2 forms, 
involving either an inhibition or a heightening of 
awareness for threatening aspects of the situation. 
The present research attempted: to identify relevant 
motivational and stimulus variables which predispose 
an individual to 1 or the other of these patterns of 
response to threat in tests of perception, learning, 
recall, preference, motor performance, and “phrase 
reversal”; and to ascertain the consistency with 
which individuals manifest 1 or the other defensive 
mode in these different areas—Author abstract. 


and 
ity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 


5430.— Abstract, 
15472. Spi Alan Peter. (Michigan State U.) 
Leveling: g as related to and 
projection. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 
6771.—Abstract. 

15473. Thelen, Mark Herman. (Michigan State 
U.) Similarities of defense erences within 
families, within sex groups, their relationship 
to parental identification in adolescent males. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6772-6773.— 
Abstract. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


15474. Abadi, Mauricio. Psicoanalisis del jugar. 
[Psychoanalysis of playing.] Revista de Psico- 
análisis, 1965, 21(4), KNARE M an ac- 
tivity in response to unconscious motivations, 
individual Vad plays realizes, however, that the 
fictitious reality in which he plays is not the true 
reality. According to Roger Caillois, a French 
sociologist, there are 4 groups of games: agón, alea, 
mimicry and ilinx, the goals of which are, respec- 
tively, competition, the challenge of chance, the imi- 
tation and provocation of a determined psycho- 
physical state. Games are attempts at elaboration 
of unknown fantasies connected with generational 
struggle and fraterinal rivalry, anguish in the face 
of death, the structuring of one’s own identity through 
the successive processes of identification, and the 
anxieties involved with change.—J. E. Smith. 

15475. Amacher, Peter. Freud's neurological 
education and its influence on psychoanalytic 
theory. Psychological Issues, 1964, 4(4), 5-93-- 
Freud's chief teachers were Brücke, Meynert, Exner, 
and Charcot. When he began the psychoanalytic 
phase of his career he restated in his own terms the 
scheme, derived from his teachers, of how the nervous 
system and its mental concomitants functioned. This 
scheme shaped theories that Freud held to throughout 
his career, such as those of dreams as wish-fulfillment 
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processes and infantile sources of excitation. “Tt is 
unlikely that Freud was influenced by the ideas of 
his teachers in these carly but crucial theories and 
not in the wider development of psychoanalysis."— 
D. Prager. 

15476. Arasteh, A. R. Final integration in the 
adult . American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1965, 25(1), 61-73.—Rebirth in a new 
psychical state arises from an awareness of existing 
conflict and its resolution. Anxiety is an essential 
source of psychical energy for the search for final 
rebirth. This concept of anxiety is common to all 
schools of psychotherapy—D. Prager. 


15477. Arasteh, Reza. Normative psychoanaly- 
sis: A theory and technique for the development 
of healthy integration. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1965, 73(1), 81-91.—As a theory, norma- 
tive psychoanalysis serves as an infrastructure (un- 
terbau) of man’s endeavors. As a technique, it 
employs cultural insight and scientific method to 
discover norms and to inactivate and to remove 
interfering objects of desire, so that both the normal 
and mentally ill can advance their process of rebirth 
culminating in final integration such that man be- 
comes his own measure and lives by creativity. In 
its interpretation of culture, normative psychoanaly- 
sis assumes that all cultures, regardless of their 
degree of development, perform the same function, 
A “cultural ratio” exists: It is a constant that can 
be derived for any time and place by taking the 
ratio of the degree of awareness of the individual 
members in the culture to the degree of achievement 
in the culture—Author abstract. 


15478. Askew, Melvin W. Courtly love: Neu- 
rosis as institution. Psychoanalytical Review, 1965, 
52(1), 19-29.—"Tn view, then, of the persistence of 
courtly feelings, and in view of the current notion 
that the appallingly widespread decay of psychologi- 
cal integrity is largely attributable to an inability to 
establish and sustain mature love, it seems that ana- 
lysts and therapists alike might do well to review the 
neurotic establishment of Courtly Love and its con- 
ventions, in order to meet more effectually and from 
a more substantial social and cultural standpoint, the 
personal problems that emerge in a contemporary and 
characteristically unloving world.”—D. Prager. 


15479, Bailey, Percival. Sigmund the unserene: 
A tragedy in three acts. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1965. xv, 127 p. 


15480. .Bénassy, M. Psychoanalyses didactiques 
et expériences religieuses. [Didactic analyses and 
religious experiences.] Revue Francaise de Psych- 
analyse, 1965, 29(1), 31-41.—Shamanism and psy- 
choanalysis work both with depersonalization and 
subsequent restructuring of the personality. Political 
conversion operates similarly except that it rather 
manipulates anxiety than using insight. Conversion 
differs from psychoanalysis by instilling new values 
instead of letting the other find his own value Sys- 
tem. Didactic analysis contains some almost insur- 
mountable difüculties particularly because of the iden- 
tification of the analysand with the analyst. The 
basic rules of saying everything, no outside contact, 
not to read psychoanalytic material can almost not 
be kept. Contrary to Freud’s recommendation in 
general, a didactic analysis can become a real analy- 
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sis only through the analysis of the positive trans- 
ference which means gratification through identifica- 
tion.—L. W. Brandt. 


15481, Beres, D. Psychoanalytic notes on the 
history of morality. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(1), 3-37.—In- 
creased awareness of the importance of the individual 
and the dignity of the person have pointed a trend 
toward increase of individual responsibility. No 
evidence is found to indicate that religion and moral- 
ity run parallel courses. Religion permits identifica- 
tion but by fostering dependence, discourages inter- 
nalization. Although man does possess inherent 
destructive impulses, he also possesses the capacity 
to deal with these impulses successfully.—D. Prager, 

15482. Bloch, Dorothy. Feelings that kill: The 
effect of the wish for infanticide in neurotic 
depression. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(1), 
51-66.—The child's response to the parents wish for 
infanticide may be an essential element in the genesis 
of neurotic depression, The analyses of 2 children 
are presented. Which factors lead to neurotic de- 
pression and which precipitate a manic-depressive 
psychosis merits further inquiry.—D. Prager. 


15483. Booth, G. Irrational complications of 
the cancer problem. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1965, 25(1), 41—60.—3 such irrational com- 
plications are: (1) Organic diseases are frequently 
considered to be off limits for psychological under- 
standing. (2) The anal character of cancer patients 
makes them physically and psychologically frustrat- 
ing. (3) The current cultural emphasis on anal 
values has led to an irrational attempt to control 
cancer by purely physical methods. In modern 
psychoanalytical thinking the conquest of nature is 
fading as a supreme value of human endeavor. 
What is growing seems to be the need for self- 
fulfillment as a participant in the life of nature.— 
D. Prager. 


15484. Browne, William ). (Ս. Pittsburgh) 
The alcoholic bout as an acting out. Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(3), 420-437.—". . the 
alcoholic bout is viewed as an acting out and several 
themes are considered. The Ist part of the paper 
focuses on the drinking bout as a repetitive re- 
enactment of the nursing experience, a hypothesis 
substantiated by data about the infancy and early 
childhood of the patients as recalled by their mothers. 
The last part of the paper considers the drinking 
bout as analogous to the traumatic dream and to 
sleepwalking, and thus the themes of motility and 
return to mother are integrated with the concept 
of acting out."—J. Z. Elias. 


15485. Chasseguet-Smirgel, J. Réflexions sur 
le concept de “réparation” et la hiérarchie des 
actes créateurs. [Thoughts about the concept of 
“reparation” and the hierarchy of creative acts.] 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(1), 17- 
28.—The creative act may represent reparation of 
real or imagined physical damage to either the artist 
himself or a love object. Both kinds of reparation 
can exist side by side in different creative activities 
of the same individual as illustrated by several case 
histories, Self-reparation may unconsciously repre- 
sent a sado-masochistic mutilation of the object and 
thus lead to conflict and object-reparation. “The 
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creative act whose aim is the restoration of the S's 
own integrity is thus more beneficial for the subject 
himself, since it implies impulse discharge."—L. H. 
Brandt. 

15486. Correnti, Samuel. A comparison of be- 
haviorism and psychoanalysis with existentialism. 
Journal of Existentialism, 1965, 5(20), 379-388— 
“Behaviorism postulates that personality is developed 
through particular reinforced behavior patterns by 
means of associative learning. . . . psychoanalysis is 
concerned with subjective and central, rather than 
peripheral facts of emotional significance. . €x- 
istentialism refers to the undercurrent of protest 
against fractional individualism, depersonalized col- 
lectivism and the endemic psychological decomposi- 
tion of Western man. [The existentialists present] 
a new consciousness of man who lives in a painfully 
amorphous state, embedded in the violent anti- 
humanistic and ambiguous situation of his time.“ — 
S. F. Cordell. 


15487. de Martis, Dario. Réflexions sur les délires 
de négation et de fin du monde. [Reflections on 
deliria of negation and the end of the world.] L'Evo- 
lution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(1), 111-121.—In a 
conceptual framework proposed by Freud and Klein, 
nihilism seems to overcome the psychopathological 
dimension and assumes the value of a basic conflict 
situation of normal individuals, as do many religious 
and artistic experiences, The dialectics of destruc- 
tion and reconstruction of the objectal relationship 
is a primary manifestation at the basis of human 
experience. (32-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 


15488. Dickes, R. The defensive function of an 
altered state of consciousness: A hypnoid state. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1965, 13(2), 356-403.—The hypnoid state may be 
noted during an analytic hour and in situations 
Which involve the patient in struggles with uncon- 
scious unacceptable sexual and aggressive impulses 
related to repressed memories. The hypnoid state 
protects the ego against unacceptable instinctual de- 
mands, The Desdemona phenomenon is exemplified 
by Desdemona’s response in Othello that she is “half- 
asleep” following Othello’s aggressive declamation. 
Although the hypnoid state is resistance in analysis 
it is difficult to classify all hypnoid states as neces- 
sarily pathological. The hypnoid state may also be 
noted as a countertransference manifestation —D. 
Prager. 


15489. Easser, Barbara, & Lesser, Stanley R. 
(Columbia U.) Hysterical personality: A re- 
evaluation. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(3), 
390-405.—*. to define clinically the hysterical 
character, to present the major developmental trends, 
and to describe the basic dynamic conflicts and de- 
fenses. . . . Clinical practice and psychiatric litera- 
ture have increasingly challenged and modified the 
earlier psychoanalytic formulation of hysteria. In- 
creasing stress has been placed upon oral fixations 
and their resultant dependency strivings, with the 
implicit discounting of oedipal conflict as ‘the core 

of the neurosis’. . . . one can err as much in the 
direction of emphasizing early fixation as to assume 
that all hysteria is oedipal in origin. . . . the term 
‘hysterical personality [we reserved] for the more 
mature and better integrated and have termed the 
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large group that extends from the pregenital to the 
psychotic as ‘hysteroid’."—J. Z. Elias. 

15490. Eissler, K. R. Medical orthodoxy and 
the future of NYC: International 
Universities Press, 1965. x, 592 p. 3$12.00.—The 
author, a noted medical and classically trained psycho- 
analyst, presents an extended polemical analysis of 
the “deteriorating” condition of psychoanalysis due 
to its medical therapeutic domination. The thesis is 
advanced that re is a science of man 
and that to exclude “lay analysts” and those repre- 
senting the anthropic sciences will have the effect 
of destroying its very essence as our most profound 

rent for examining human experience, There is a 
blistering indictment of modern, particularly Ameri- 
can, psychoanalysis.—J. Siller. 

15491. Etch R. H., Zogbi, S, & Villa- 
neuva, J. A. sicion dépresiva y el proceso 
del aprendizaje. Erbe depressive position and the 
learning process.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica 
de América Latina, 1965, 11 (1), 19-23.—2 groups of 
20 students each were studied from the point of view 
of group techniques of learning. In 1 group, emerg- 
ing conflicts were directly interpreted psychoana- 
lytically, in the other conflicts were explained by 
a variety of theories. The ing situations were 
found to fit respectively with schizoparanoid and 
depressive positions as developed by the British 
school of psychoanalysis, and were related to 2 
countertransference feelings, 1 of violating psycho- 
analytic techniques and the 2nd of genuine accom- 
plishment of the task. The former appeared in the 
schizoparanoid position, the latter when the depres- 
sive position was reached. A/. W. Meissner. 

15492. Fain, M. Le dialogue de sourds. [The 
dialogue of the deaf.] Revue Française de Psych- 
analyse, 1965, 29(1), 105-108.—In the transference 
resistance certain patients show no sign of under- 
standing the interpretations, ignore them completely 
and merely continue to associate as if nothing had 
happened. In the resistance against the transference, 
they listen attentively to interpretations, respond with 
intellectualizations and rationalizations and re-estab- 
lish their previous system. Both deny the reality 
of the analyst qua analyst. This indicates a pre- 
mature transference interpretation on the E of 
the analyst who has paradoxically rejected is role 
“jn order to better preserve the power he attaches to 
it".—L. W. Brandt. 

15493. Favez-Boutonier, J. (U. Paris) L'ac- 
tivité volontaire. [Voluntary activity.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1965, 18(16/240), 913-916.—Pre- 
sents material from Ricoeur’s “Philosophie de la 
Volonté” and Guillame’s “La Formation des Habi- 
tudes.” Ricoeur maintains that the Freudian uncon- 
scious gives a terrifying significance to involuntary 
acts, that which is suppressed always becomes horri- 
fying, and the unconscious is accessible to conscious- 
ness only as a spectre. The etymology of “habit” is 
traced through several French authors and Guillame’s 
relating it to instinct is discussed briefly.—K. J. 
Hartmann. 

15494. Ferreira, A. J. On repetition compul- 
sion. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(1), 84-93.— 
For those types of the compulsion to repeat that are 
illustrated by the myths of the Danaids and Sisyphus, 
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consi 
seems to me that the great significance of the recent tion is illustrative. Perception of changes in the 
research on and dreaming is that it deals with penis and testicles forms basis for the mental 
the discovery of a —— cycle involving representation of the Symbolism occurs 
possible alternating s of energy build-up or through projection of esentation of the part 
Conservation and energy discharge, and having im- body as well as through displacement of 
portant implications in the psychoanalytic drive — cathexis." Exploding sensations in the testicles as 
theory. At any rate it would appear that we are well as in the penis were discussed and the bodily 
bere at the F changes that account for these feelings were de 
— and aye —— forces... . Among scribed—D. Prager 
antiquities preserved dream we may now 15504. Goldberg, G. J. Obsessional noid 
add the activated REM (dreaming phases) — Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(1), 


f 


— The 4 cases described are borderline states 


15497. Frankl, Viktor E. The doctor and the ness vs consciousness: A reply. Psychological Re- 


roughly e to the psychoanalytical model and 
—— by G data. Awareness is defined as a 
su 


Chicago, : Scott, ess of being aware of oneself as a functional unit. 
Lea a: A — Ré is compatible with the horizontal 
v 


objective changes she experienced.—J. E. Smith. 15506. Hall, Calvin S. Attitudes toward life 
15499. Freud, Sigmund. New . and death in poetry. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 


introductory S2(1), 67-83.—In 686 i : 
, — quotations from Bartlett's 
NYC: W 1 mca M ren James Strachey) Familiar Quotations, 68 positive attitudes and 64 
: W. W. Norton, 1 202 p. $4.50. i ք 
15500. negative attitudes were expressed toward death. The 
Friedman, Լ. Fact and value: New Re- negative feelings are not as intense as the positive 
$2(1) yo Vo ապա Ken Geng S ones. Man's far of death is weaker than his attrac- 
, 117-129.--"... experience o world tion to it. quotations show negative feelings 
is, in its simplest form, extremely complicated, in its toward life. 63 quotations show positive feelings 
r ingeniously creative, re. toward life. Freud confirmed what the poets have 
sponsive to where it seems most objective, and long known: that there is a wish for life as well as 
GË past when it em M ge s mah ei death. But Freud’s original genius Ե. 
„understanding mind shape si in discovering that living matter is a synthesis 
1 esthetics."—D, Prager. of antithetical life and death instincts—D. Prager. 
. Fromm, Erika. (U. Chicago) Aware- 15507. Hammerman, S. Conceptions of super- 
1965, 16 Psychological Reports, ego development. Journal of the American Psycho- 
x (3, Pt. 1), 711-712—An attempt is made to analytic Association, 1965, 13(2), 320-355.— The 
jt erentiate between awareness and consciousness. superego proper develops with the resolution of the 
wareness is a cathexis that, depending upon the oedipal conflicts. It is conceived to be a "product 
state of the organism, is attached in varying degrees of the ultimate fusion of the matured ego ideal, 
to the conscious, the preconscious and the unconscious various superego precursors, and those secondary 
ebe, = bou d state, SS is conscious is os within the ego which result from = 
EE narcosis a person is un- to relinquish the oedipal objects. Concepts 
conscious, but when he dreams he perceives with էհօ role of seli-individastiod, the istinction between 
awareness the imagery he produces. In deep hyp- primary and secondary identifications, the capacity 
notic trance, consciousness is minimal and uncon- էօ establish object cathexis, and the utilization and 
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mediócation of instinctual energies in the develop- 
poet of the superego proper have been delineated. 
ա the functioning, regressive potentials as well as 
the capacity for further growth and alteration of the 
superego proper during latency, adolescence, and 
adulthood have been deseribed. . Prager. 


15508, H Van Buren O. (Hahnemann 
Med. Coll.) A un tion of Lag ap pray 
relation to try generally, 
con Jour of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(1), 42-4 — 
While the current situation of the mental health 
feld is in a state of flux, the following aspects of 

yehoanalysis are observed: (1) the pee e 
Dy of psychoanalysis within psychiatry, (2) its 
loss of favor among medical men and the laity, 2 
the inhibiting effect of psychoanalysis on chem 
and physical therapies, (4) the rule of neutrality on 
the part of the therapist, and (5) some effects of 
psychiatrie training. V. H. Pronko, 

15509. Hollender, M. H. Perfectionism. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 602), 94-103.—Perfec- 
tionism is demanding of oneself or others a հ 
quality of performance than is required by the 
situation. A clinical picture of the is 

resented. Perfectionism most commonly develops 
in an insecure child who needs approval, acceptance, 
and affection from parents who are difficult to please. 
Later perfectionism combats self-belittlement. Per- 
fectionism is a means of obtaining i 

supplies while — `. — for 
warding off unacceptable impulses. 
Each trait is to pag with separately clinically. 
—D. Prager. 

15510. Hoppe, K. D. Persecution and con- 
science. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, $2(1), 106- 
116.— The acceptance of inner conflict, the absence 
of denial and projection, promote the development of 
an autonomous superego both by the individual and 
by society. In this state of integrity there emerges 
a conscience without persecution."—D. Prager. 

15511. Jarvis, Vivian. Loneliness and compul- 
sion. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation, 1965, 13(1), 122-158—Too great an emo- 
tional withdrawal from the child is occasioned 
the mother’s unconscious equating of the child 
her fantasied infantile phallus damaged by a- 
tion. The mother, intolerant of the child's phallic 
impulses, functions most comfortably with him on 
the sadomasochistic level thus reinforcing his fixa- 
tion to anality. The compulsive activity of the child 
symbolizes the wished-for possession of the mother 
and helps to ward off the threatening sorrow due 
to loneliness which the child has already overwhelm- 
ingly experienced. D. Prager. d 

15512. Jones, Richard M. Dream interpreta’ 
and the psychology of dreaming. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13 2), 
304-319.—The theory of dream interpretation an 
dreaming are differentiated in terms of achieve- 
Tents, conceptual properties, and implications for 
research. In dream psychology the concept of latent 
content is reified and the principle of dream distor- 
tion is overgeneralized. In dream interpretation the 
wish-fulfillment hypothesis is misapplied. The tend- 
ency to overlook distinctions is seen to stem from 
Freud's commitment to perfecting an improved 
method of dream interpretation while at the same 
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15513. Joseph, Edward D. (Ed) Beating fan- 

tases 

se L The Ken Sty Growp of te ew York 

Psychoanalytic Institute. NYC: International Մ 
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involving beating fantasies or regression and 
proceed to discus them ss a group In addition, 
a eulogy to Dr. Kris as teacher is given Reuben 
D. Fine, and the background of the study group is 

offered by B. E. Moore. A selected bibliography 
after the principal clinical seminars— 

J. Goldstein, 

15514. Kahn, M. W. Implications for a theory 
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events, (34 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


15518. Lamblin, 8. (Ս. Paris) Esthétique: 
Fonction du cinema: La poétique de l'espace, 
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— Statements ` du Cir 


1965, 
Faure’ 


euclidian theory of poetic space.—K. J. 
15519. Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne. The develop- 


ment of the mind: P on clin- 
ical theoretical problems. NYC: Inetrnational 
Universities Press, 1965. x, 391 p. $8.50.—A col- 


lection of most of the author's contributions to psy- 


is ap- 
Among the topics treated are the evolution 
ipus com 
phases of 

ego, ego ideal, i 
ings; masochism, aggression, depression; normal and 
pathological defenses; symptom formation and char- 
acter formation; ps lysis in relation to other 


sciences ; problems o 
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ychoanalytic training; genesis, 
of the mind. (8 p. ref.)— 


contributions 
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to further insight into 
creative writing.—P. J. 
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15521. Marcus, Robert L. Man as machine. 
188915 2 gp American Psychoanalytic Association, 
, 404-421.— ic concepts and 

data are in the nal analysis the manifestation of 
processes. icists do not recognize 
significance of instinct in general and of love in 

? Analysts fear that the phenomenon of 

will be lost in the machine science of cybernetics 


. Margoshes, Adam, & Sheldon. 
(Boise Junior Coll.) Sexual appetite and sexual 
drive. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
713-719.—Hardy’s appetitional theory of sexuality is 
examined critically and compared with Freud’s libid- 
inal drive theory. It is maintained that sexuality 
is both a drive and an appetite and that Freud’s 
is more complete than Hardy’s because it deals with 
both of these aspects. Specific comparisons are drawn 
in relation to the periodicity of women’s desire, the 
pleasure of genital stimulation, and the “unpleasure” 
in arousal short of orgasm. Finally, it is argued 
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that Hardy has inappropriately intruded moral con- 
siderations into scientific theory. (28 ref.) —Jowrnal 
abstract, 

15523. Meldman, M. J. Note: An model : 
E= x(Me+ Mi). Psychoanalytic Review, 1965. 
52(1), 130-132,.—"Conceiving the ego as a summa- 
tion of attention cathexee—the most elementary ego 
particles—allows the mathematica! formulation of the 
ego: E = (Me + Mi) where E represents ego, Me 
represents excitatory attention cathexes and Mi repre- 
sents a summation of the inhibitory attentional coun- 
ter-cathexes,.— D. Prager, 


15524. Melhado, Julian J. (U. Texas) Explora- 
tory studies in symbolism. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3114-3115.—Abstract, 


15525. Nacht, Տ. Réflexions sur les rapports de 
la lyse et de la biologie. [Thoughts on 
the relationship between psychoanalysis and biology.) 
Revue Francaise de Psychoanalyse, 1965, 29(1), Ո- 
15.—Marie Bonaparte desired to develop psychoanaly- 
sis into a biological science. Yet many psychological 
Processes are only analogous to biological ones and 
some human behavior cannot be reduced to biological 
explanations. Joy cannot be explained merely in 
terms of tension reduction. Psychoanalysis studies 
only man's relationship to others and fails to acknowl- 
edge the need for internal unity, for permanency, and 
for the Divine.—E. P. Brandt. 


15526. 3 Herman. Practice and theory 
օք psychoanalysis. II. NYC: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1965. vii, 219 p. $4.50.— Contains 
the following papers, published 1913-1962: The Un- 
fulfilled Wishes According to Freud's Teachings 
translated by Paul Friedman: Problems of Bisexual- 
ity as Reflected in Circumcision; A Commentary on 
Freud's An Outline of Psychoanalysis; Transference 
and Reality; Discussion of M. Katan's Paper On 
Schreber's Hallucination; Evaluation of the Results 
of Psychoanalytic Treatment; Introduction to the 
Minutes of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society; and 
Curiosity, an unpublished Freud anniversary lecture. 
--Վ. W. Brandt. 


15527. Paul, L. Repeated emotionally-toned in- 
terpretations: A parameter of basic psychoanalytic 
technique. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 601). 
61-64.—Repeated emotionally toned interpretations 
are the specific necessary additive technical device for 
the analysis of severe compulsive character neurosis, 
schizoid personality and related conditions where 
strong defense mechanisms of avoidance and neurotic 
denial predominate. Hypertrophy of these defense 
mechanisms undoubtedly relates to early traumatic 
impairment of the ego and to intensely guilt-laden 
and fear-laden early longings.—D. Prager. 

15528. Rado, Տ. Fundamental scientific goals 
of psychiatric education. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(1), 3-5—“The psychiatrist's task 
is to understand behavior and treat its disorders. 
Hence, the 2 fundamental goals of psychiatric educa- 
tion are, Ist, to teach the student to use the scientific 
method, and 2nd, to instruct him in Comprehensive 
Behavioral Theory, the emerging organized basic sci- 
ence of psychiatry. All advance in scientific under- 
standing depends upon the development of such a 


theory."—D. Prager. 
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15529. Rosenfeld, Herbert. Una investigacion 
de la teoria psicoanalitica de la mania y de la 
hipomania. [An investigation of the 
theory of mania and hypomania.) Revista de Psico- 
análisis, 1964, 21 (4), 293-357.—1t was found, 
ing from the opinions expressed on the subject by 
majority of analysts, that: mania is built upon an in- 
fantile model which is revived in the maniacal illness 
through regression; maniacal illness is interrelated 
with depressive illness exhibiting defense mechanisms, 
during the maniacal state, against depression; in the 
maniacal state there is a fusion of the ego and the 
ideal of the ego which can be considered an identifica- 
tion of the ego with an ideal object. (76-item 
bibliogr.)—J. E. Smith. 

15530. Rosenwald, G. C. Ph: and psy- 
chodiagnosis. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(1), 
16-31.—Early psychometric tools were those of the 
physiologist and the physicist. The logical concep- 
tions of traits were strictly physicalistic. The sig- 
nificance of physicalism for psychodiagnostics is the 
main focus of the paper. The aspects considered are 
disjunctivism, quantification, and oligotomy (descrip- 
tive economy). D. Prager. 

15531. Rubins, Jack L. The self-idealizing and 
self-alienating process during late adolescence. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 25(1), 
27-40.—Disturbances in the development of selí- 
idealization and in the maturational development of 
the 5618 may produce the characteristic clinical symp- 
tomatology seen in the older adolescent. Such "symp- 
toms” include: extreme intensity and shifting fluidity 
of clinical phenomena, intensification of pre-existing 
attitudinal and emotional conflicts, changeability and 
tentativeness of solutions to such conflicts, confusion 
in the self-concept and identity confusion, and a 
tendency toward exaggerated self-idealization—D. 
Prager. 

15532. Ruitenbeek, Hendrik M. (Ed.) The liter- 
ary imagination: Psychoanalysis and the genius 
of the writer. Chicago, Ill.: Quadrangle Books, 
1965. 443 p. $7.95. 

15533. Saul, Leon J., & Wenar, Solveig. (Med. 
Sch. U. Pennsylvania) Early influences on de- 
velopment and disorders of personality. P. sycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(3), 327-389—*. . . 
offers a representative sample of research findings, 
organized under the headings of 8 hypotheses implicit 
in, and central to, Freud’s concept of the lasting 
effects of early influences on adult personality. 
Studies are cited for such areas as imprinting, sen- 
sory deprivation, institutionalization, distortions In 
mother-child relationship, parental rejection, over- 
indulgence, and others. A summary 2 of hy- 
potheses and implications follows—J. Z. > 

15534. Simons, Richard C. The clown as a 
father figure. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(2), 
75-91.—By means of a clinical case presentation the 
paper focuses on identification with a father figure 
as one aspect of clowning. This is only one among 
the many determinants and functions of clowning. 
Any kind of clown is always much more than simply 
a debased or revered father substitute.—D. Prager. 

15535. Sinha, T. C. On intellectualism. Samiksa, 
1964,18(2), 43-52.—Psychoanalytically speaking, in- 
tellectualism refers to the tendency to take recourse to 
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probing in grasp- 
ing the knowledge of a — — L. 


analytic Association, 1965, 13(1 
we need periodic relief from the burdens of certain 
ambivalent tendencies. Various social and psycho- 


15538, von Stockert, Faktoren — 2 
tomwandels in det SR NT 
$ J Acta o- 
„„ 
the encephalitis epidemic of 1921, new syndromes ap- 
peared, Further, a of ac- 
celerated and later 
di the period of sexual maturity 


families feeling more frustrated 

working class since the latter more 

M fathers. 
home of both parents is noxious 
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[a] dissociated 


15540. Yazmajian, Richard Մ. (State Ս. New 
York, Downstate Med. Cent.) Slips of the tongue. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(3), 413-419.— 
“Although all slips of the tongue result from intra- 
psychic conflict, in some the intended word and the 
substituted word are not in opposition but form a 
complementary unit. Under the influence of ego 
repression and the primary process, the ego uncon- 
sciously utilizes each word of the slip to represent, in 
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of 
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unconacioms 
pairs. 2 clinical samples are described "—/, Z. Elias, 


PuvssoLocicat. ConnkLaTES 

. Cottrell, Ted B. (Florida State U.) A 
—— correlate of 4 effect of blame and 
examiner race on Dissertation Ab- 

atracts, 1965, 25(9), S380-5381 —Absiract, 
15542. Graham, Frances K. & Kunish, Nancy O. 
e Wisconsin, qe = — responses 
unhypnotized subjects to a suggestions. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(4), 317-329.—2 
attitude suggestions were made to (2 


cate the results 


hypnosis. The procedures were then modified in a 

2nd experiment to elicit greater involvement of Ss 

(40 healthy male undergrads). The responses were 

similar to those obtained with hypnosis.—W/. G. 
man. 


15543. Պանկ Jona D. Ge bep 
London. uggestions for a 
— — — ` 


Psychiatry, 1965, 111 (475), 489-405. — Review of the 
of depression suggests that for many 
cases there is a depressive functional shift, involving 
alterations iological rhythms, metabolism, and 
autonomic balance. Cases showi 
ciated with these ëng are identi- 
fed and labeled Type S, because they feature somatic 
Reactions presumably precipitated by purely 
psychological stress and understandable in terms oí 
the predicament in which the patients find himself 
are mae Tps J dës justified). Physiological de- 
pressions of a sing attack sort are puerperal, meno- 
pausal, or senile. * Zei P ere Հար are 
simple recurrent, manic-depressive, or linked. om- 
mon descriptive terms used to describe both solitary 
and recurrent are: retarded or classical, agitated, 
SES, paranoid, schizo-affective, and mixed. /. 


15544. David, & Enright, John B. 
Wë eis RE a — ae Psychiatric 
intake in š of procedures, 
problems and American Journal 
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15545. Arthur, A. Z. (Ս. Canterbury, New Zen, 
land) Clinical use of semantic 

Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 337-338. 
—The use of perspective charts with the semantic dif- 
ferential in a clinical setting was suggested. Evalua- 
tion, pem and activity dimensions can be plotted 
directly on a chart without additional treatment, Ap 
exempla was given, —E. J. Kronenberger, 


15546. Barahal, H. S. A global approach to 
Ma tion. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
905, 39(3), 430—447.— Psychiatric classification must 
be concerned more with understanding the patients" 
ems and potentialities. The classihication offered 

is: (1) Current Primary Reaction, (2) Current 
Secondary Reactions, (3) Previous Mental Reactions, 
and (4) Ego Evaluation.—D. Prager. 


15547. Basaglia, Franco. Corps, regard et si- 
lence: L'énigme de la subjectivité en psychiatrie. 
[Body, viewpoint, and silence: The enigma of sub- 
jectivity in psychiatry.) L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1965, 30(1), 11-25).—An individual may maximize 
or minimize the physical and/or psychological distance 
between himself and others, 5, the following 
dimensions are important: body locomotion, subjec- 
tive perception, silence. These concepts indicate the 
mechanisms which the mentally ill person uses to live 
in his own subjective world and avoid the usual ap- 
proaches and avoidances necessary in normal inter- 
personal relationships. L. A. Ostlund. 


15548. Bernstein, Rose. Are we still stereotyp- 
ing the unmarried mother? In Howard J. Parad 
(Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 39: 
15451). Pp. 100-110.--1է has been gradually recog- 
nized that out of wedlock pregnancies are an ai 
by the personality to ease an unresolved conflict. 
attitude now is expressed by unwed mothers’ state- 
ments about the misfortune of having been caught. 
No longer can immigration, low mentality, etc. be ap- 
plied to include college graduates or pastor’s daughters. 
2 compelling factors must be considered: the crisis 
itself and the problems of motherhood. During the 
crisis stage there is a general upheaval of pre-existing 
behavior problems. Each person acts in accordance 
with her own personality. There is then the problem 
of motherhood along with the general anxieties of 
married women. Psychologists must seek ways of 
broadening knowledge rather than means of sub- 
stantiating old hypotheses.—S. Թ. Cordell. 


. 15549. Bender, Herbert. (U. Colorado) Physi- 
cians choose pi iatrists: Medical social structure 
and patterns of choice. Journal of Health & Hu- 
man Behavior, 1965, 6(2), 83-91.—Studies the pat- 
tern of patient referral from physician to psychiatrist. 
“While the results are not definitive, the data indicate 
that traditionalism in medical practice and the qual- 
ity of relationship between physician and patient are 
related to the type of psychiatrist a physician will 
choose. —K. Buffon. 

15550. Conners, C. Keith. (Johns Hopkins Sch. 
Med.) Effects of brief psychotherapy, drugs, and 
type of disturbance on Holtzman Inkblot Scores 
in children. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
1965, .201-202.--100 children seen at an outpatient 
psychiatric clinic were diagnosed as primarily neu- 
rotic or as aggressive conduct disorders with hyper- 
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kinesis. The neurotics were randomly assigned to an 
Sek, regimin of brief therapy isting of 5 treat- 
ment sessions following initial evaluation, or to a 
consultation visit of 1 session following evaluation. 
The hyperkinetics were randomly to an 
B-wk. period of treatment with dex ine or 
to a matched placebo group. All patients were given 
extensive psychological, neurological, and psychiatric 
evaluations before and after treatment, including 
Forms A and B of the Holtzman Inkblot Test (HIT). 
Significant changes in individual variables factor 
scores from the HIT were found, as well as differ- 
ences between diagnostic groups. The results are in- 
terpreted as supporting the usefulness of the HIT in 
diagnosis and treatment effects. Author abstract. 

15551. Dolezal, Vladimir, & Hausner, Milan. 
(Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Near socio- 
metric investigations in a therapeutic community 
with special reference to treatment results. Inter- 
national Journal of Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 4 
(3-4), 74-79.—Sociometry in the therapeutic com- 
munity is a valuable diagnostic and prognostic method, 
provided the quantitative indices are used for a quali- 
tative analysis made for the purpose of altering the 
structure and the dynamics of the social group in 
question. —J. L. Khanna, 

15552, Eaton, J. W., Lindenberg, Ruth E., 
Soffer, Joan, & Shelton, Jayne B. (Graduate Sch. 
Social Work, U. Pittsburgh) Resistance to 
chiatry in a general hospital. Mental Hospitals, 
1965, 16(5), 156-160.—Observation by a social sci- 
entist of psychiatric services in a Ai Led get 
hospital are reported. While Ge enjoyed 
respected status, internists and surgeons did not seek 
psychiatric consultation, except as a last resort and 
“with hardly more enthusiasm than for an under- 
taker.” Services of social workers were "i 
sought” and may have influenced psychiatric referrals. 
—L. Gurel. 

15553. Gilberstadt, H., & Maley, M. (VA Hosp., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) GSR, clinical state and psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(3), 235-238.—73 male patients at a VA 
hospital were given the MMPI, a biographical data 
sheet, and 4 measures calculated to represent 
galvanic activity. The results indicated that anxiety 
and depression were associated with higher and lower 
levels of activity respectively. A majority of the 
patients showed a mixture of anxiety and depression 
with a balance in levels of activity. Few differences 
between psychiatric diagnostic groups in activity 
levels were noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

15585. Greenblatt, M. eee See ree 
ass.) University hospital collaboration ^ 
chiatric Kee Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(6), 
167-169.—University center and state hospital are 
contrasted and implications discussed of failure to 
more fully utilize state hospitals in training of psy- 
chiatric residents, Expanded training in state institu- 
tions would benefit the students as well as helping to 
upgrade the hospitals—L. Seng Արթ 

15555. Group for the wancement of Psy- 
chiatry. Medical practice and NYC. The 
impact of changing demands. No. 25, NYC: GAP, 
1965, 48 p., $.75 (paper).—All participants presented 
their views on the nature of the interpersonal rela- 
tions developing between patients and their physicians 
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and the increased demands which are causing patients 
to turn to icians for help with emotional! prob- 
lems—L. k 

15556. Cecily. (Counseling Service, 
Greeley, Colo.) Action therapy with adults. Pro- 
մանի of the T3rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
Kan E ien, 1965, 219-220.— 


Facili of expression by a nonverbal adult of 
his real problem(s) has been found possible through 
. Thec of 4 clients are 


15558. Ley, P. & Spelman, M. S. (Ս. Liverpool 
Mares i a . Briti. 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 
there has been much interest 


and patients, (Ministry of Health, 1963). In an at- 
tempt to throw some light on one aspect of the prob- 
lem, it was decided to investigate patients’ memories 
of what the doctor had said to them in an out-patient 
clinic.—Journal abstract. 


ere is a con- 
tinuum- of psychiatric patients whose prognoses (or 
“degrees of difficulty”) are similarly distributed, an 
that recovery is a function of therapeutic time and the 
“degree of difficulty.” —Journal abstract. 

15560. Lovlie, Anne-Lise. (Ս. Florida) A 
study of the effect of various types of diagnostic 
information on clinical judgment. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7381.—Abstract. 

15561. Malmquist, C. P. Psychiatric perspec- 
tives on the socially-disadvantaged child. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3), 176-183.—There 
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are individualized 75». շավ - արանը 
ived backgrounds to icts oi 

SES in the course of their psycho-sexual-social 
Some oí these scars would not be 

changing the cultural milieu. Neverthe- 

less, d mental health facilities for children 
and ilies with competently trained psychiatrists 
should play a role in the preventive pos pro- 
gram for the culturally deprived child. D. Prager. 

15562. May, P. R. A., & Tuma, A. ԷԼ (Camarillo 
State Hosp., Calif.) Choice of criteria for the as- 
sessment of treatment outcome. Journal of Psy- 
chitric Research, 1964, 2(3), 199-209.—The theses 
that different disciplines and different measures per- 
ceive the patient differently; and that inter-relation- 
ships are not so high that one can safely expect to 
reach a satisfactory verdict on outcome on the basis 
of assessment by à single measure or a single dis- 
cipline are illustrated and supported by data, on 100 
Ist admission schizophrenics from evaluations carried 
out before and after treatment by psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, psychoanalyst and nurse, using rating scales 
and psychological tests. The decision to terminate treat- 
ment unsuccessfully may be based to a certain extent 
on variables that are not critical in deciding to release 
a patient, The question is raised as to whether one 

use different outcome criteria or predictor 
variables to evaluate failure from those used to evalu- 
ate success.—R. V. Hamilton. 

15563. May, Philip R. Ճ., & Tuma, A. Hussain. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. An experimental study of five treatment 
methods. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111 
(475), 503-510.—47 male and 53 female first admis- 
sion patients were randomly assigned to basic care 
alone, individual psychotherapy alone, tranquilizing 
drug alone, electroshock, and individual psychotherapy 

lus transquilizing drug, with follow-up for 3 years. 

tients treated with drugs, with or without psycho- 

therapy, did significantly better than the control 

group, on the basis of nurses' ratings and psycho- 

analysts' ratings on the Menninger Health-Sickness 

Rating Scale. Patients given ECT spent less time 

in hospital during the 3-yr. follow-up period than did 
W. L. Wilkins. 


15564. Morrissey, James R. Death anxiety in 
children with a fatal illness. In Howard J. Parad 
(Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 39: 
15451). Pp. 324-338.— Data from this study suggest 
that in a death-threatening situation children may 
experience death anxiety at a very young age. The 
child perceives parental anxiety and embarrassment 
regarding death. 5 efforts with children 
in these crises are still in an exploratory state. 
eege Generol efforts should entail a special 

nd of hope in what is commonly a hopeless situation. 
. F. Cordell. 2 A 

15565. Persons, Roy W. (Ohio U.) Degree of 
affect expression in psychotherapy and degree of 
psychopathy. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, 
Pt. 2), 1157-1162.—In an effort to test psychopaths' 
affect in an interpersonal relationship, approximately 
300 hr. of psychotherapy were conducted with 12 
empirically defined psychopaths who were incarcer- 

ated in a federal reformatory. Highly significant cor- 
relations were obtained among all measures of psy- 
chopathy. Degree of psychopathy and degree of 
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affect expression were not significantly related, but 
there was a moderate negative correlation in every 
comparison. (16 ref.)—J/ournal abstract, 

15566. Rapoport, Lydia. The state of crisis: 
Some theoretical considerations. In Howard L 
Parad (Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings 
(see 39: 15451) Pp. 22-31.— Thesis attempts to dif- 
ferentiate a "crisis" from more familiar but 
used concepts, such as "problem, need, and stress, 
A crisis involves a change or an upset of a 
state. It is estimated that a crisis is of short duration. 
Either the solution is reached or a readjustment 
made. The role of the therapist during a crisis is: 
(1) to focus on the precipitating stress with clarifica- 
tion of the relevant circumstances and conflicts ; (2) 
there must be complete acceptance of the helping. 
person; (3) people must be made aware of the avail- 
ability and use of interpersonal and institutional re- 
sources.—S, F. Cordell, 

15567. Simons, R. Տ. The military psychiatrist 
as the single expert witness. Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement, 1964, 38(1), 1-12.—"In recent years 
military psychiatry has made impressive contributions 
in the areas oí preventive psychiatry and mental 
hygiene consultation, The military psychiatrist now. 
faces a new challenge and opportunity in his * 
consultative role as the single expert witness, 
challenge can best be met if he does not allow himself 
to be used in the service of any legal principle and if 
he does not attempt to s in legal terms that have 
no medical meaning. H. Prager. 

15568. Spitzer, Robert L. Immediately available 
record of mental status exam. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 13 (1), 76-78.—Describes the Men- 
tal Health Status Schedule Inventory, an immediately 
available permanent record of a mental status ex- 
amination, which, in addition to identifying informa- 
tion, contains the interviewer's judgments of 248 
items describing a wide range of current psycho- 
pathology. This record is ready to be placed in the 
chart or clinical record immediately following an ex- 
amination using a standardized interview schedule, 
the Mental Status Schedule—Author summary. 

15569. Taylor, James Bentley. (Menninger 
Found. Topeka, Kan.) The organization of physi- 
cian attitudes towards the emotionally disturbed 
patient. Journal of Health & Hwman Behavior, 
1965, 6(2), 99-104.— What factors influence the 
physician's attitude towards emotional disturbance, 
and how are these attitudes organized? Question- 
naire responses for 143 physicians were inter-cor- 
related, factor analyzed by the principal axis method, 
and the factors rotated to orthogonal simple structure. 
Analyzed were 25 variables, including measures of 
attitude, personality, and reported behavior. 5 atti- 
tude factors were found: (1) Self-confidence in treat- 
ing the emotionally disturbed patient; (2) General 
dogmatism, and an authoritarian-repressive attitude; 
(3) Perceived status of psychiatry and psychiatrists; 
(4) Acceptance of the counseling role in general prac- 
tice; (5) An indeterminant factor, with main loadings 
on questions about psychiatric institutions. Negative 
feelings about emotionally disturbed patients may 
arise from several sources, and are only indirectly in- 
fluenced by personality variables.—Jowrnal absiract. 

15570. Van Atta, Ralph Edward. (Ohio State 
U.) A method for the study of concept formation 
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and attainment in psychodiagnostic tasks: An 
exploratory study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(11), 6773.—Abstract. 

15571. Vernick, Joel. The use of the life 
interview on a medical ward. In Howard J. Parad 
(Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 
39: 15451) Pp. 149-156.—Concerns adapting the life 
space interview for use with children hospitalized for 
various diseases. Children with the help of workers 
were encouraged to act out their fears and problems. 
In doing so, they were able to work through a number 
of difficult emotional experiences and thus become 
free to cope more adequately with succeeding events. 
—S. F. Cordell. 

15572. Volsky, Theodore, Jr., Magoon, Thomas 
M., Norman, Warren T., & Hoyt, Donald P. The 
outcomes of counseling and psychotherapy. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Ս. Minnesota Press, 1965. xi, 
209 p. Տ5.50.--Ճո attempt to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the counseling process.“ . . 11 hypotheses 
about average effects under various conditions were 
tested on each of 3 variables for a total of 33 tests 
based on data from 80 experimental and 20 control 
Ss.” There were 8 counselors. Problems of clinical 
research, methodological and technical considerations 
as well as the design and analysis are discussed. 
Studies related to the major experiment are reported. 
The results of the major study, which permitted 3 or 
4 interviews per S, are inconclusive. The basic de- 
sign of the experiment will be an aid to other re- 
searchers. (167 ref.) J. L. Walker. 

15573. Ware Huff, Frederick, (U. Georgia) 
Reliability of clinical, psychological judgment as 
a function of information presentation and re- 
sponse classification. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
25(5), 3110.— Abstract. 


15574. Warren, W. (Bethlen Royal Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A study of adolescent psychiatric 
in-patients and the outcome six or more years 
later: I. Clinical histories and hospital findings. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965. 6 
(1), 1-17.—A study of case history material of 187 
patients, most of whom were hospitalized for several 
months and diagnosed as neurotic. Among the find- 
ings: most (113) had no previous psychiatric dis- 
turbance, and about % were still _moderately or 
seriously ill on discharge.—J. M. Reisman. 


15575. Werkman, Sidney Ն. (Children’s Hosp.. 
Washington, D. C.) Psychiatric diagnostic inter- 
view with children. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1965, 35(4), 764-771.—The Ist and major 
portion of the diagnostic interview with children 
should consist of free play and fantasy. Semi-pro- 
jective techniques are introduced next and the inter- 
view ends with direct questioning and future planning. 
Throughout, the examiner should be assessing rela- 
tionship and content in rigorous manner as they refer 
to the presenting problems of the child. Details of 
the organization and conduct of this interview are 
discussed.—Journal. abstract. 

15576. Yenrick, D. E. (Children's Hosp. Home, 
1675 Bennett St., Utica, N. Y.) Glimpses of a small 
community oriented hearing and speech center. 
Hearing News, 1965, 33(3), 16, 18-20.—Describes 
the facilities and services of the Hearing and Speech 
Center at the Children's Hospital Home, Utica, New 
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York, E in- and cpm of a small 
SA. bed private hospi Scope of operation is limited 
to a diagnostic and therapeutic service-oriented com- 
munity center. Although the physical facilities are 
modest, the staff small, and the budget limited, the 
center is recognized nationallly as one of the better 
hearing and հ facilities, rendering ex- 
cellent services, A major problem, however, is staff 
i students of speech and hear- 
are unaware of the poten- 
though the center does not 
provide opportunity for research, it offers the full 
—— of services in the rehabilitation 
habilitation of persons of all age groups. Continuous 


in of a much-needed communi 
— — Literature. Վ 


Mermcat, Tuxnarims 
Drug Therapy 


š 


ted with various abreactive reagents (sodi 


ments or practice effects; however, there 
marked placebo effect. \ Drug 
found to be more effective than methedrine, amytal, 
or stelazine alone for abreaction in this type of pa- 
tient.—P. L. Crawford. 

15578. Benassi, Piero, & Melandri, Raoul. Le 
ique dans l'emploi des 
with psychotics 


15579. Bringas Núñez, E. Tratamiento de los 
delirios crónicos sistemtaizados con cloroproma- 
cina. [Treatment of chronic systematized deliria 
with chlorpromazine.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psico- 
lógica de América Latina, 1965, 11(1), 50-57.—High 
dose levels are effective in chronic deliria. Treatment 
should be started with high doses which can be 
continued for long periods in the absence of extra- 
pyramidal signs and poor tolerance. Maintenance 
doses should follow for an indefinite period. Phases 
of the “degradation of psychosis" are: (a) primary 
neuroleptic psychophysical syndrome of affective flat- 
ness, and emotional indifference, and hypokinesia; 
(b) wakening of the delusional system and loss of its 
actuality. Return to the family and resumption of 
normal activity is possible after the 15է stage is 
reached—W. W. Meissner. 
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15580. Ekblom, B, & Lassenius, B. A follow-up 
examination of patients with chronic 
who were treated during a long period with psy- 
Aca = Psychiatrica 
Scamdinavica, 1 40(3), 249-279.—Aíter a short 
survey of the literature a follow-up investigation is 
presented which deals with patients at a Swedish 
state mental hospital. 241 women and 228 men were 
included im the study, from which systematic data 
ing 100 men and 100 women were used. The 
treatment of a chronic schizophrenic 
clientele does not appear to have yielded any un- 


; however, vidual cases improved. i- 
marily the treatment contributed towards rendering 
the patient more easy to look after, and consequently 
more accessible to rehabilitation. P. L. Crawford. 


15581. Engstrom, G., & „ R. F. Relative 
effectiveness of Taractan on a 7 pee 
open in rison with il and 
Current Conclusions, 1965, No. 3, 26-27. 
—40 patients from each of 2 female wards were 
selected, Those selected from 1 ward had all been 
receiving Thorazine for approximately 1 yr. prior to 
the start of the experiment and those on the other 
ward had been receiving Mellaril for at least 1 yr. 
On each ward 20 were placed on Taractan and 20 
served as controls receiving an identical placebo. At 
the end of 6 wk. was a crossover when the 
patients began receiving a placebo and the 
control patients began to receive Taractan. At the 
end Of the 12th wk. 20 ca each ward were plücel on 
Thorazine and 20 on Mellaril, Patients rated by 3 
different scales, There were no significant differences 
between the control group and the placebo groups on 
each ward taken separately and in combining both 
wards. The only exception was that in the group of 
patients rated on the Activity Rating Scale on one 
ward, both the Taractan group and group 
ignificant improvement in vior after 
6 wk., however, the placebo group showed a signif- 
icantly greater improvement in behavior than the 
Taractan group.—Journal summary. 
15582. Gander, D. Ք. (St. Thomas's Hosp., Lon- 
don) Treatment of depressive illiness with com- 
bined antidepressants. Lancet, 1965, 2, 107-109.— 


anti . Improvement was 
observed in 62 of 83 patients who Ev cite combined 
antidepressants for from 1-24 mo. All had previously 
received insignificant benefit from such measures as 
electroconvulsive therapy, single antidepressants, and 
psychotherapy, which had been used for mo. or yr. 
Patients with weight loss, anorexia, anxiety, and 
somatic symptoms responded especially well to com- 
bined drugs. Side effects seen with combined anti- 
depressants were identical in nature and similar in 
frequency to those seen with a single antidepressant. 
The only exception was weight increase, which oc- 
curred in 52% of the patients receiving combined 
antidepressants. The side effects were readily con- 
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trolled by adjusting the dosage. None of the serious 
side effects such as muscular twitching, 

or loss of consciousness were seen with 

treatment, It is suggested that anti should 
not be given parenterally when ü: and that 
amiriptyline may be safer than imipramine when used 
with a monoamine-oxidase inhibitor —JAMA, 

15583. Goldman, Arnold R. Witton, Kurt, & 
Scherer, Joann M. (State Hosp., Roosevelt Blvd. 
& Southhampton Rd., Philadelphia, Pa.), The drug- 

ritual, verbal instructions and schizo- 

ward activity levels. Journal t Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1965, 140(4), 272-279.—32 ex- 
perimental Ss (chronic schizophrenic males) on 2 
separate wards served simultaneously in a study to 
test 2 hypotheses: (1) that more reactions would be 
produced by a "drug" (placebo) given pari 
than one administered orally and (2) that a " 
(placebo) said to activate behavior would have less 
effect than that designed to deactivate behavior, The 
Ist hypothesis was not supported but Ss were found 
to be more suggestible to "treatments" designed to 
decrease rather than increase their ward activity im- 
plying that actual tranquilizers may have more of a 
lacebo effect than actual antidepressants.—N, H. 
ronko. 

15584. Gooszen, J. A. H. (W. Arntz Hoeve Men- 
tal Hosp, Den Dolder, Netherlands) Some man- 
ifestations in patients given psychopharmacother- 
apy, Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 
67 (2), 123-129.—A review of the somatic phenomena 
observed in patients receiving psychotropic drugs. 
Especially the disturbances in regulation and the re- 
sults of investigations on the metabolism of psycho- 
tropic drugs are summarized. Attention is paid to the 
production of drug-metabolizing enzymes and to the 
activity of some metabolites. The desired 
produced by these drastic drugs justify their use 
spite the somatic side-effects. (34 ref.) —Author 


su . 

15585. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Dept. Mental 
Health, Louisville, Ky.) Effects of chlorpr 
on learning. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(4), 
235-245.—Learning is an essential part of behavior 
therapies and is an important requirement of more 
traditional psychotherapy. The widespread use of 
tranquilizing drugs in psychiatric settings prompts a 
review of their effects on learning. Chlorpromazine 
is perhaps the most widely investigated tranquilizing 
drug and is used as a referent in the assessment of its 
effect on learning. Results of studies involving a 
number of animals, normal Ss, and psychiatric pa- 
tients tend to show significant declines in learning on 
a wide range of tasks, with a linear decline in learn- 
ing with increased dosage levels. A number of meth- 
odological difficulties which limit generalizations are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

15586. Liberman, Թ. (Johns Hopkins Sch. Med.) 
An experimental study of the placebo response 
under three different situations of pain. Journal 
of Psychiatric Research, 1964, 2(4), 223-246.—The 
placebo response was studied in 52 obstetrical patients 
under 3 different conditions of pain: labor pain, post- 
partum pain and experimental, ischemic pain; 30 con- 
trol Ss were also used. Pain relief or increase was 
scored on an equal interval scale from subjective 
estimations made by the S. Placebo reactors were 
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arbitrarily defined as individuals showing a reaction 
to a placebo greater than 1 SD above the M pain 
relief observed in the control group. Statistical analy- 
sis shows that the number of consistent placebo reac- 
tors was not greater than chance; and that ob- 
stetrical patients showed no statisti 

tendency to respond in a consistent way to all J situa- 
tions. The author discussed the implications of this 
study as compared to 5 previous studies and concludes 
that this study placed doubt օո the relief that per- 
sonality traits are sufficiently influential to 

placebo responses consistently under different situa- 
tions,—R. V. Hamilton. 


15587. Marks, J., & Pare, C. M. B. (Eds) The 


scientific basis of drug therapy in — A 
NYC: Pergamon, 1965. 217 p. $10.50.—This 105 


London symposium contains 14 papers, plus discus- 
sants, divided into 5 major sections: (a) basic con- 
cepts, i.e, anatomy and physiology of emotions and 
their relation to psychoactive drugs, and the assess- 
ment of drug effects in animal and man; (b) wer 
tranquillizers, emphasizing the phenothiazines; (c) 
antidepressants; (d) anti-anxiety compounds; and 
(e) general considerations, namely, interactions in- 
volving drugs, and an overview, A 4-page table 
lists drugs, their chemical, and trade names, €g.. 
pentobarbitone sodium, monosodium derivative of 
ethyl-5-(1-methylbutyl) barbituric acid, “Nembutal.” 
The 2-page overview points out that serendipity rather 
than laboratory investigation is responsible for much 
of modern psychopharmacology ; “even when we 
apparently clinically homogeneous groups, we find 
that some respond to a particular drug, whereas other 
patients, although clinically similar, derive no benefit. 
. . In this connection, social factors and the influ- 
ence of the therapeutic milieu . . may be important 
and must be taken into account in order to evaluate 
drug therapy.“ A. Eglash. 
15588. McLaughlin, B., Chassan, J. B., & Ryan, 
F. Three single-case studies comparing diazepam 
and meprobamate: An application of intensive 
design. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(2), 128- 
136.—The drug of choice for patient A was diazepam. 
There was a suggestion that meprobamate was some- 
what more effective than a placebo in treatment of 


anxiety in patient B. However di was more 
effective in patient B in reducing a defense against 
anxiety, namely, intellectualization. In patient C 


whose problems were of a socio-cultural nature, there 
was no clear indication of preference for meprobamate, 
diazepam, or placebo. D. Prager. 

15589. Nijdam, S. J. (Utrecht U., Netherlands) 
The action of neuroleptic drugs in sch 
Psychiatria, Neurologica, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 67 
(2), 114-121.—3 questions concerning the neuroleptic 
treatment of schizophrenia are examined. More at- 
tention should be paid to a possible renormalising 
effect of neuroleptics in "perceptual input" in the 
Schizophrenic disintegration rather than to the central 
depressant effects. The basic schizophrenic process 
does not seem to be influenced by neuroleptics. A 
concise differential indication for a specific neuro- 
leptic cannot be given (20 ref.)—S. F. Cordell. 

15590. Payn, S. B. Group methods in the 
pharmacotherapy of chronic psychotic patients. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(2), 258-263.—Medi- 


cation is prescribed while seeing the patients in a 
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the clinic visits more 


to the 
7 ine Be pie better, and is less boring 
to and psychiatrist. —D. Prager. 


Schildkraut, 
& Friend, 


patients treated with Jour- 
nal of Psychiatric Reet Jr 2 0, N. Sa 
Urinary exeretion of VMA. the major metabolite of 


„ was in depressed ients 
SE 
, y) and b 
orbe 
t pat receiving 

nificant change in VMA excretion did not occur 


15592. Mena, Abelardo. (U. Minnesota) Evalua- 
tion of regressive electroshock treatments in 
chronic paranoid Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 67 Abstract, 


Psycnormmnary 


15593. Beier, Ernst Օ. 
vision in 0 


cientes uizofrénicos: Terapia psicoanalitica 
con un Roc ccn de parametros. [Ambulatory treat- 
ment of schizophrenic * — Psychoanalytic ther- 

apy with a minimum of param 

trica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1965, 1102). 

147-154.—Analysis was divided into 2 phases: (a) 

establishment in the patient of reasonably stable intro- 
jects, ie. restoration and development of reasonable 
ego and superego; psychotic transference is replaced 
by neurotic; (b) classical analysis of the character 
neurosis. Interpretations were used throughout, at 
first to establish meaningful contact with the patient. 
Interpretations regarding defenses were used more 
commonly than interpretations of content, (42 ref.) 
. W. Meissner. 
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chotherapy should be tried such as limited goals and 
15 minute hr. Greater attention should be given to 
alarming symptoms and less exclusive preoccupation 
with basic personality changes. More direct contact 
with the real life situations of patients. Improve 
motivation. Simplify referral and staffing techniques. 
—D. Prager. 

15597. Brender, Hn (VA Ontpatient Clinic, 
a Y SS re. 5 ^x 
Piste neu- 
— ‘ournal of General Psychology, 1965, 73(2), 
ke arguments of the advocates of the 


the transfer- 
ence. Psychotherapy:Theory, Research & Practice, 
1964, 1(2), 49-53.—Points up the limitations of the 
classical ion of transference as the fulcrum 


the 
temporarily, to the 


ness, E Dionysian impulse. He en- 
counters his patient . . . on both symbolic and 
realistic levels at the moment, in the past, 

jr ce becoming of Dese Ք. Fleischer. 
. Carr, John & hn. 
(U. Washington Sch. Med., Seattle) lam 
pe e EE in 

oce; t 

Annual Convention of the „ ical 
Association, 1965, 197-198.— The difficulty of obtain- 


itical problem. The 
a cri oblem. 
present study attempted to test the deeg Հ 
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criteria of improvement were discussed. —Autkor ab. 
stract, 
15600. Charny, Israel W. Reciprocal confron- 


tations and in a py of con- 
current individual and family interviews. Pro. 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 195-200 
—A flexibly unfolding process of concurrent indi- 
vidual-family therapy is described as offering the 
= of capitalizing on time-honored strengths of 

the individual and family interview to create a 
network of reciprocally facilitating experiences of 
confrontation end support. Such a procedure is rec- 
ommended to therapists when there are strong indi. 
cations neither individual nor family therapy alone is 
likely to be sustained, or that neither procedure is 
likely to be sufficient to the task of meeting a need 
for significant individual personality change as well 
as modifying an interlocking pattern of family dis- 
turbance.—Awthor abstract. 


15601. Crowley, Francis J. Psychotherapy for 
the mentally retarded: A survey and projective 
consideration. Training School Bulletin, 1965, 62 
(1), 5-11.—Mental retardation has been considered 
curable and incurable in cycles by the competent pro- 
fessional community. Presently the trend is to con- 
sider it curable, preventable, or at least open to 
amelioration. The literature shows that little mean- 
ingful research has been done concerning the use of 

erapy as a significant tool in helping the 

. Group Psychotherapy has formed a part of 

a few studies which might qualify as informal re- 

search. The over-all picture is one of neglect of 

psychotherapy in general by both researchers and 
ists. ref.) —Journal abstract. 


15602. Deshaies, M. (Ս. Paris, France) Les 
significations de la psychotherapie. [The meanin 
of oomen] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 
18(16/240), 934-941; 18(17-18/241), 1063-1067.— 
Psychoanalytic principles of Freud, Adler and Jung 
are briefly reviewed. The Freudian therapy is de- 
scribed in considerable detail, including: the principal 
characteristics and evolution of a cure, main varia- 
tions in the technique, therapy of psychotics and 
children.—K. J. Hartman. 


„15603. Deshaies, M. (U. Paris, France) Les 
significations de la psychotherapie. [The meanin; 
of psychotherapy.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 
18(19-20/242), 1134-1140; 18(21/243), 1259-1261. 
cteristic principles, fundamental notions, and 
the psychotherapeutic techniques of Carl Rogers are 
explained. 3 types of group therapy are defined. 
Occupational and recreational therapy in institutional 
settings are described. The dynamic relationships be- 
tween analyst and S are explored, especially the 
phenomenon of transference. Psychotherapy is seen 
to possess a triple juncture: psychological counsel- 
ing, a unity of procedural techniques, and a practical 
experience.—K. J. Hartman. 
. 15604. Farbman, Irwin. (U. Florida) Some 
interpersonal conditions of effective psychother- 
apy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 26(5), 3686. — 
Abstract. 
15605. Frick, Willard B. (Albion Coll) Use 
of food in child psychotherapy. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 389-391.—The 
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practice of indiscriminate food giving to children in 
psychotherapy is questioned. A theoretical 

in opposition to such a practice is established and 
discussed. Journal abstract, 


15606. Goin, Marcia K. et al. (U. S. Cali- 
fornia Med. Sch., Los Angeles) con- 
gruent with class-linked tations. Archives 


s expec 
of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(2), 133-137.—The 
patients in the advice group t to E more 
improvement than the no-advice group. 75% of the 
40 patients terminated treatment without notifyi 
the doctor, and their average length of stay was 
61% of the patients had expected treatment 
to last 10 visits or less, suggesting that they tended 
to act in accordance with their expectations. AMA. 


15607. Groen, J. A. (Med. Inst. for Psych- 
therapy, Utrecht, Netherlands) Possibilities of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy in hrenics. Psy- 
chiatria, Neurologica, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 67(2), 
130-136.--Ճ differentiation is made between 
forms of psychotherapy that are derived from psycho- 
analytic principles and those that are mot, in the 
treatment of schizophrenia. In the Ist group exist 
many controversing opinions according to the theo- 
retical schools to which therapists adhere. The dif- 
ferences between psychotherapy with schizophrenics 
and neurotics are S F. Cordell. 


15008. Heuscher, Julius E. What is existential 
psychotherapy? Review of Existential Psychology 
& Psychiatry, 1964, 4(2), 158-167.—The word ex- 
istentialism cannot be defined. It is thought of as 
that which aims at bridging the gap between the 
objective world and the subjective world. Existential 
psychotherapy lays great emphasis on the “here and 
now,” fullness of the present experience, qualities 
rather than quantities, content rather than causal 
relationships, the subjective awareness and apprecia- 
tion of choice, freedom, and human need for mean- 
ingfulness, The existential psychotherapist ultimatel 
wishes to help the patient to explore and realize his 
existence. Not only can existential psychotherapy 
include all the elements of psychoanalytic technique, 
but it adds new ones. The phenomenologic approach 
used in existential psychotherapy avoids the intro- 
duction of preconceived concepts—J. 15. Smith. 

15609. Heyder, Dietrich W. (401 Colley Ave., 
Norfolk, Va.) A contribution to overcoming the 
problem of waiting lists. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(4), 772-778.—Attitudes 
toward and psychodynamics of waiting lists are dis- 
cussed. The literature is reviewed. Organizational 
changes, procedures of intake, reduction of treatment 
time, the multiplying Sd of erii uia ta ogi 
agencies are outlined together wi suggesti 
the use of volunteers. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Imber, 


rank, J. 
Տ. D. Nash, E. ԷԼ, Stone, A. R. & Battle, C. C. 
Systematic preparation of patients for psycho- 


visits. 
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had a better attendance rate 
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Research & Practice, 1963, 1(1), 27-43.— 


cal $ 
Theory, 1 

— the basic elements of a brief, apparently 
effective, psychoanalytic therapy for acute schizo- 


15614. Khlentzos, Michael T., & Pagliaro, Mary 
A. (St. Mary’s Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) Ob- 
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servations from with unwed moth- 
«ո. American Journal of Խար), 1965, 35 
4, 779-7 is , Usu- 
ally t by events — relationships clarified 


M omg -— r 
gratification not received from parents. Only a 


of 18 mo. or longer is 

ial to db Bes are striving to establish 
relationships with the therapist which 

are essential to their own growth.—Jowrnal abstract, 
15615. Kiesler, Donald J., Klein, Marjorie H., & 
L. At lowa) 

the recorded interview: The pro! of 
segment location. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
egy, 1965, 29(4), 337-344.—To provide some evi- 
regarding the relative information value of 
different methods of sampling from the recorded 


individual py interview, patient Experi- 
encing ( ) =a m were obtained for 5 successive 
8-min. portions of | therapy hour for each of 24 
patients i renics, 2 and 8 nor- 


show a significantly different 
linear trend oí EXP ratings over the therapy hour 
for the neurotic, in contrast to both the schizophrenic 
and normal Re These ing greater 


results, suggest 

` ` e — — as the interview pro- 
d i in terms n their — 
E procedures in erapy research.— 
Jowrnal abstract. " ւ: 
15616. Koehler, A. (1 Berlin, Cranachstr. 38, 
"Statistische" Un ung einiger 
prognos Merkmale. * 

some prognostic signs. eitschrift 
Psycho-somatische Medizin, 1965, 1(2), 137-146.— 
The ideal goal of all analytically oriented psycho- 
is the elimination of neurotic defense 
mechanisms and inhibitions as well as 
quences. This goal can only be partially achieved 
and in ＋ A ced not at all. 

Ve x 


therapy. PS Qo ol srt. 
yr. 
below 24 or above 44 yr. are considered to be 


Län erem criteria. The period 24-34 
H «, 1 d " 
age r^ the "optimum decade 


as group procedure in therapy with children. 
ԵՊԼՀ» 
75 Pese Quarterly Supplement, 1 


. A., Martinez, 
Villar, A., Angel, G, De 2 
González, M., & Marquez, J. A. Indicaciones y 
limitaciones del psicoanálisis. [Indications and 
limitations of psychoanalysis.] Acta Psychidtrica 
y Psicológica de América Latina, 1964, 10(4), 283— 
295.—An attempt is made to establish the indications 
for and the limitations of psychoanalytic therapy on 
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ined by i " Y 2 Ի... 
ու intensity օք narcissism, fear 
fear of superego, adequacy for meet reality de- 
mands, motivation for therapy, age, i lectual level, 
and degree to which secondary gain is derived from 
symptoms. (52 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

15619, May, Rollo, Historical and philosophi- 
cal tions for und A 
In Walter D. Nunokawa (Ed.), Readings in 
normal psychology: Human values and abnormal 
behavior (see 39: 15962). Chicago, HL: Տամ 
Foresman, 1965. 169 p. $2.25. Pp. 72-83.—"the 
chief values of a historical perspective are that it 
frees the therapists from being blindly determined 
by their given historical position, it enables thera- 
pists to avoid universalizing a viewpoint which is ` 
actually relative to and a product of their own par- 
ticular stage in history, and it enables therapists to 
correct the particular biases and errors of their cul- 
ture in the light of the wisdom and learning of pre- 
vious periods in history.” Ethical aspects [value 
judgments and ethical standards} will always be part 
of the context of therapy, not only with respect to 
the goals of therapy but also with respect to the rela- 
tion between the therapist and the other person(s). 
—J. E. Smith, 

15620. Mills, David Harlow. (Michigan State 
U.) Liking as a therapist variable in the 
therapeutic interaction. Dissertation A 
1965, 25(11), 6764-6765.— Abstract. 

15621. Murphy, William F. The tactics of 
chotherapy. NYC: International U. Press, 

623 թ. $10.00.—An inclusive discussion of the theo- 
ries of psychotherapy and its operation. Included are 
case studies, mainly of anxiety hysteria, but including. 
Lage frustrations, depressions, and bi ality. 

e treatment length and goal of psychotherapy, 

ical conflicts and inhibitions, and how to 
with them also are discussed. The case studies are 
represented as clinical interviews, and are numerous 
and lengthy throughout the book. Psychoanalysis aims 
to make the unconscious conscious, whereas 
therapy deals entirely with the conscious (154 ref.) 

(Greenburgh Sch. Dis- 


--Օ. I. Jacobsen. 
15622. Novick, Jack I. 
Ei No. 8, ae ager ԷՏԻ Companion e 
ort-term group and indivi psychotherapy in 
effecting change in nondesirable behavior in chil- 
dren. International Journal of Group Feen 
1965, 15 (3), 366-373. — Children who are classified 
as having good ego strength respond to psycho- 
therapy, independent of whether it is group or indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, provided that a minimum 
riod of psychotherapy occurs, e. g., 20 sessions. 
to 10-yr-old, mildly disturbed boys in groups of 
3-5 were used. It would be desirable to know more 
about spontaneous fluctuations in nondesirable be- 
havior in both normal and mildly disturbed children. 
However, should continued research support the find- 
ings of this study that behavior change following 
brief individual and group psychotherapy is similar, 
clinics, schools, and private psychotherapists will be 
overlooking a more economical way of helping a 
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maximum number of children if they do not shift 
their emphasis in the direction of much greater use 
of group therapy techniques.—Author summary, 
15623. Pearson, Leonard (Ed.) ( Med. 
Sch.) The use of written in 
8 Springfield, III.: Charles Ը Thomas, 
965. 65 բ. $4.50. 
15624. Phillips, G. R. A study of 
tests for the selection of trainee nurses: 11. 
analysis Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(2), 
18-22.—A study of the test results and per- 
formance of 225 nurse trainees reveals that 4 tests, 
word knowledge, speed, accuracy, and 
pues will improve the “efficiency of ion” 


y 10%. A conversion table for the test battery is 
included .(see 39: 10886)—J. L. Walker. 


15625. Post, J. M. Acting out by and 
resident. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(1), 32-42. 
—The supervisor is to actively interpret counter- 
transference problems. When therapy is wm 
additional supervisory sessions may be especial 
useful.—D. Prager. 

15626. Rakoff, V. Training in family psychia- 
try. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 
10(3), 206-211.—The resident being trained in fam- 
ily psychotherapy has to acquire a new sort of role 
behavior for himself. He has to become more direc- 
tive and participate more freely in the therapeutic 
process, His clinical observation has to be directed 
at a special set of interactional phenomena in the 
commerce between people, more than at their private 
intrapsychic processes, and he must search his 
theoretical models, not only in works of individual 
psychiatry and analysis, but in sociology, ethology, 
communication theory, anthropology and 
theory. (French summary)—Author summary. 

15627. Raskin, Nathaniel J. (Northwestern U. 
The psychotherapy research project of the A 
can Academy of Paychotherapista? Proceedings օ| 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 253-254.—Experi 
and inexperienced therapists with Freudian, Rog- 
erian, eclectic, and other orientations rated represen- 
tative tape-recorded excerpts of 6 expert therapists: 
Direct Analytic, Experiential, Freudian, Jungian, 
Rogerian, and Rational-Emotive, and provided a 
Profile of their concept of the Ideal Therapist in 
terms of the same set of 12 dimensions applied to the 
expert therapists. The results indicated that there 
are important differences in the way expert thera- 
Pists practice, that judges of different schools agree 
on these differences, and that these schools, including 
both experienced and inexperienced members, have 
a high degree of agreement about the characteristics 
օք the Ideal Therapist—Author abstract. 

15628, Regan, Peter F. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Brief psychotherapy of ression. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(1), 28- 

By use of illustrative clinical case materials, the 
use of 6 types of tactical approach in brief psycho- 
therapy are demonstrated among which are included 

€ protection of the patient, initiation of attitudinal 
change, and use of physical therapy. These are usable 
Tegardless of therapists theoretical or ideological po- 
sition. -V. H. Pronko. 


39: 15623-1564 
(Ս. Wisconsin) The 


concept ote aly functioning — 
* 
P Theory, & Practice, 1963, 1150. 
a “theoretical model of the person 
person functioning 
organisxnic potentiali- 
being realistie, 


ve 
DN met 
ing himself and the pewpes in Ph n each sac 


15630. Rogers, Carl R. today 
or where do we from here? In Walter D. 
Nunokawa (Ed.), ' ary ա րառ "Կ 
Human ond abnormal behavior (see 39: 
15962). Pp II.: Scott Foresman, 1 M» 
p $225. Therapists are not in agree- 
ment as to therapeutic methods, aims, what 
success or failure, nor as to which 
F4 —— 
this contemporary period 
isa of psychotherapy, 


of resident auxiliary personnel according 
to the theory and ice psychotherapy. 
program was given in the form of uninterrupted 


of the non-resident 
consisted of accounts by various therapists concern- 

ing findings about their group, with discussion of 

the subject matter, of transfer, and of counter- 

transference. French summary. 

15634. Sternlicht, M. Psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques useful with the mentally retarded: A re- 
view and critique. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 
39(1), 84-90.—Such techniques include projective 
techniques, finger-painting, music therapy, dance 
therapy, relationship therapy, supportive therapy, di- 
rective counselling, social casework, play therapy, 
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poychodrama, group therapy, and counseling oí rela- 
tive.—D. Prager. 


— Ae ars Nash, 


Ear! H. (Johns Hopkins Med, Sch.) Some situa- 
tional factors associated with response to psycho- 
. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1965, 35(4), 682-687.—Discusses situati factors 
which to influence therapy behavior and out- 
PPP 
psychiatric clinic treatment. These factors are the 
patients’ expectancies, including their clarity and the 
extent to which they are congruent with those of 
nde their suitability for psychotherapy as 
ved i 


percei independent raters and certain as 
of the therapists’ behavior. (19 2 ps2 am ob. 


#tract. 
15636. S! Hans H. (U. North Carolina 
Sch. Med.) outcome problem in 
revisited. Psychotherapy: Theory, Re- 
search & Practice, 1963, 1(1), 1-13.—". . . the 
therapeutic situation itself should be used to a much 
greater extent than has heretofore been the case to 
generate and develop criteria of outcome. . . . no- 
where else do we have an opportunity to make as 
penetrating, intensive, systematic, and undistorted 
Observations as in the therapeutic situation. 
transference is the most faithful replica of - pa- 
ted- 


i ) as a criterion-gener- 
ating situation are “(1) the roblem of conceptual- 
izing, specifying, quantifying the multidimen- 
sional observations made in therapy ; (2) the 
therapists reliability as on O (by which is meant 
more than countertransference) ; and (3) limitations 
inherent in the 2-person setting, which provide repre- 
sentative, but incomplete, data about the patients’ 
interactions with others."—C, E, Fleischer. 
15637. Thomson, P. G. A clinical formulatio 
conducive favorable change in 


, 10(3), 199-205.—An attempt to 

of clinical material, those condi- 
c most to bring about favorable 
patients undergoing psychotherapy, and 
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behavior was rated on variables derived from the 
client-centered framework. Client and therapist per- 
ceptions of the therapist were also obtained, It was 
found that linear movement in client behavior was 
not related to level of therapist behavior nor to out- 
come, Outcome was related to level of 

behavior and level of client behavior. Also, 

pant perceptions of therapist qualities were 

with levels of behavior. It was concluded that the 
interview behavior of both the client and the 

is associated with therapy effectiveness.—Author abs 


stract, 
15639. Vanderpol, M. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 
ct form for — data. 


Mass.) A com payc 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16 (4), 124-125.— 
card-form in use at McLean Hospital contains in- 
formation especially relevant to planning of psycho- 
therapeutic treatment.—L. Gurel. 
2 von Beckerath, Thea. — und 
arstellung, vergegenwirtigt an der Schauspiel- 
kunst. [Expression and performance repre 
the art of acting.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1 
16(2), 79-97.— The analysis of acting is 1 way for 
the psychologist of expression to find a m 
which can be transferred to other areas of his inter- 
est. A clear distinction between “nines the intui- 
tive aspect, and “logos” the rational aspect in acting 
is drawn. In addition acting is embedded in the 
spirit of the age. . J. Koppits. 


Therapeutic Process 


15641, Burton, A. The transference and coun- 
tertransference of acting-out behavior. 4 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 25(1), 79-84.—The 
wise psychotherapist sees molar behavior and acting 
out as an adjunct rather than a hindrance to treat- 
ment process. Psychoanalysis is stifling if it denies 
itself the full phenomenon of man in his creatively 
molar aspects.—D. Prager. 

15642. Dewald, P. A. Reactions to the forced 
termination of therapy. Psychiatric ü 
1965, 39(1), 102-126.—Such reactions may be e 
tive, negative, or minor. Forced termination 15 a 
vehicle for the study of reactions to separation and 
to transference. However even during the termina- 
tion period the entire gamut of the psychopa 
of the patient was a continuing emphasis of investi- 
gation.—D. Prager. 

15643. Ekstein, Rudolf. Working through and 
termination of is. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(1), 57-78-- 
Working through, if successful, moves from the 
compulsion to repeat to spontaneous repetition in the 
service of adaptation rather than in the service of 
the neurotic conflict. It is difficult to separate the 
therapeutic process from the total educational or 
training task. Termination is an important aspect 
of working through. It is a process rather than an 
arbitrary or ideal end point.—D. Prager. 

15644. Ellis, Albert. Thoughts on theory versus 
outcome in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: The- 
ory, Research & Practice, 1964, 1(2), 83-87.—Sug- 
gests 4 hypotheses to explain the positive 
achieved by psychotherapitsts' utilizing radically dif- 
fering methodologies and therapies. Several illus- 
trative conversations are given.—C. E. Fleischer. 
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15645. Fine, Reuben. Erotic feelings in the 


hotherapeutic relationship. Բ 
— 1965, 2 (1), 30-37.—Erotic feelings 
mate in the physical attraction to the and 


the dynamic mechanisms that lead the to dis- 
tort this natural attraction. 3 di of 
transference are intensity, variability, and accessi- 
bility to consciousness. The erotic transference may 
have almost any dynamic meaning. In the 
erotic transference the patient’s guilt should be re- 
duced, libidinal gratification should be increased by 
the attainment of vaginal orgasm, and the patient 
must be helped to shift from an infantile to an adult 
kind of love.—D. Prager. 

15646. Gendlin, Eugene T. Schizophrenia: 
Problems and methods of . Review 


the therapist: 
the exploration process of therapy, absence of 
propelled therapeutic process, rejection of the thera- 
e therapist should 

ip with 


his feelings and concerns and those 
patient. He should be more expressive, give more 
ot himself and, thus, will be less imposing.—J. E. 
Smith. 

15647. Haggard, Ernest A., Hiken, Julia R. & 
eri Kenneth S. Es effects of recording e 

ming on the psychotherapeutic process. Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 28(2), 169-191.—Considers the ques- 
tion of whether objective research on the psycho- 
therapeutic process is possible. 2 points are discussed, 
whether any departure from standard psychoanalytic 
process precludes the true process, and whether re- 
search must be done by the psychoanalyst-as-therapist. 
Data from tape recording and bar of 4 
analytic sessions is presented.—E. M. Upric 


lems. 
ing both the 


39: 15645-15655 


nisms in the analyst, Counteridentiócations predis- 
pose analyst to the development of chronic 
countertransference fixation. Signs of such fixation 
importance of "concern" as a 

, Prager. 
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eg. placebo) is given in the Ist weeks of contact, 
e prospects օք psychotherapeutic success are mark- 


15654. Schuldt, Walter John. (Michigan State 
U.) Psychotherapists’ approach-avoidance re- 
sponses and clients' expressions of dependency: 
A longitudinal analysis. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6770-6771.—Abstract. 

15655. Siegman, Aron W., & Pope, Benjamin. 
(U. Maryland Sch. Med.) Personality variables 
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1566 Erika. (614 Samui Bhd, 
Samalito, Calif.) r 
erg is ot n ` Imtermanomal 


Journal of Group Tom y, 1965, 15( 
XQ.—Tbe karni — ind here 


z major groupe: t 
pist's seed to validate his Ap d 
those which have to do w u 
particularly, negative feel m 
group are examples of pecs arising from 
beginning therapist's to see himself as a 
as the representative of law and 
and as one who must preserve his 
society. Included in the 2nd group are 
learning to relate pty et փայը — 
in learning to be less on positive affect, 
oblems t learning to and use feelings of 
— It is to be hoped t as add to our 
knowledge of common learning problems in the — 
tice of analytic group ps py, we shall 
enough to do in teaching the oí these 
crises to help us avoid teaching by 
transíeremce accusation or by initiating a 
therapy.—Author summary. 
15665, Clark James B., & 
(U. California) Mu Ft 
and self-awareness in a Ած Journal of A 
plied Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(2), 180-194.— 
theoretical formulation that ատե, changing 
curs in T Groups when 2 members act therapeuti- 
cally toward cach other is advanced. The speci 
hypotheses tested were that: (a) 
a T Group will be more self-aware at the end 
their group experience than at the yor, 2 1-1 
those members who enter into the most 
mutually therapeutic relationships will show the most 
improvement in self-awareness. =; was 
measured by process scale ratings of speech samples 
and — relationships by questionnaires show- 
ing the extent to which 2 people perceive cach other 
as having empathy, congruence, 
positive regard toward each 
were substantially confirmed by the results. R. 
15666. Curry, Andrew E. 
Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) " 
ment of multiple family groups. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 15(1 
96.—Describes a modality of SE treatment 
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brings together several family units 1 
group. The configuration of th 
tent and ventilation, communication and 
and guilt have been discussed in an 
scribe important aspects of this 
ence. That the depth this form ot tb 
Kg is immediately admitted; d 
offer family units an opportunity 
ways of functioning in a 2 way with the 
support and help of a therapist.— Author summary. 
15667. Ditz, Gerhard W. (Loyola U.) Role 
theory applied to life insurance selling. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(1-2), 17-26.—“Role theory 
. was applied in a 2 yr. study of life insurance 
The original action-oriented . — 2 
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salesmen. 
served how agents contacted 
lowed attitude surveys 
and nonbuyers, analysis 
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tional Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 15(1), 
44-56.--1ո contrast to the dyadic relationship, group 
psychotherapy provides a larger number of trans- 
ference objects, earlier challenge to the defenses, a 
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haphet dnpree ef seexemplrmentarity, quick emer- smi not too dificult peychopaths remain at 
Come ma 4-6 wk. "The treatment is based on a daily ոք 
ef the anxiety level The trumsferemce situation is — including some work om the farm and 
irem the standpoint of content, or "e therapy. Each S's neurotic pr 
suture amd առա, of the transferred feeling.” are viewed as the of 
deieren amd tramsderence objects. The last is deemed ` relationshi past and present. 
of inser importance r to think his reactions and 
€ 


of his 
and the S's relatives are invited to the clinic during 
E pes is eutdhei in the stay to discuss family problems from their own 
ich occur in group therapy of view, Purpose: to help relatives “see the eg 
J. Limmick. tion — d family’s emotional climate and the 
Henriette T. (F raduste Cent, S's strange vior and neurotic symptoms.” Bebe 
Mental Health, NYC) — ppm տ tives are then encouraged “to think about possible 
Դ — Aen Journal of improvements in the family relationships. 
oon aychetherapy, 1965. 15(2), 167-176.—", . . their release, patients are invited back along 
examples were given of how variations of trans. their relatives to a SEN psychotherapy group 7 
ference in the gr such as positive transference to discuss their views and for a further treatment 
ina patient and y of a new mnecessary—J. E. Smith, ° 2 
a female patient, enabled 2 deeply inhib- 15678, Janecek, J, & Mandel, Adeline. 
i ing i ir c use of group and pharmac 
repressed negative transference to the therapist."— collaborative therapists. Comprehensive P. 
Author summary, — 1), 3 — — ill w 
15674, Gottlieb, Anthony, & Kramer, Milton. treated for 6 mo. wi rative group d 
Alterna group meet- and pharmacotherapy. Patients resistant to ն 
— «ագ therapy would attend e attendance was EE 
patient. Jnternational Journal of Group Psycho- Թ secure medications, Advantages in usi 
, 1965, 15(2), 187-197.—"An E female collaborative therapists nce ceding 
BE terapeutic approach to the severely pret ray of Y — r a 
ambivalent patient is described in which tients ys participate with a trai group psy- 
ir positive leelings chotherapist in collaborative therapy so that patients 
more fully toward 1 therapist and their negative ones could receive even though a psy- 
— . lifti do pe — 562. pos eR — — : E e 
to ifting of depression. d 1 Johnston, N. 3 up as 
E pere encouraged to explore their mixed treatment tool with geriatrics. American Journal 
ings toward both pists, which they could of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(4), 192-195 —A. 
then tolerate. The theory, uses, and abuses of this report on a reading project to aid CVA patients in 
technique are discussed. . . . this method has its adjusting to their isability, in deve 
veness and an rtunity to share © 
frustrations, 


i 
| 
լ 
i 


, the splitting may be a resistance to change.” true feelings. Use of the 
Author summary. in providing the "m presentation of 
15675. Grosz, Hanus J. Clark John Ք, & terial is stressed—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
Wright, Carl S. — Jad.) 15680. Karson, Samuel. (9927 Brixton La, 
introducing patients to group psychotherapy. e eh e Amen 
2 z n OH? 0 ron 
International Journal of Kap? therapy, 1965, reg 1965, 15(1), 81-89.—A time Git group 


acute treatmentt hospital where, res eo things, impulsive excitability, and neurotic sym d 
listed: It eliminates “traumatic shift from individual tolerance, and especially, self esteem. The program — 
group appears to hold much promise as a treatment method 


ion; it is based on learning theory; and for parents and children, as well as being a 
finally, it takes into full account the unique aspects for providing training in group — 


summary. 
15676. Henderson, James L. (Ս. Houston) — 15681. Klapman, Howard J., & Ey Deis 
in a reed ie san Ss n S ger per c] A th Inter- 
d , eu erapy. 
1964, 25(4), 2611.—Abstract. national Journal of Group Psychotherapy. 1965, Էր 


15677. Hermannova, Zdenka. Family centered (2), 198-206.— Treatment of a case is 
in ritish Journal of Psy- the “present-day gru of what is an 
untreatable child and family. I. Linnick. * 


Czechoslovakia. B: 
chiatric Social Work, 1965, 8(1), 11-14.—Neurotics 
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pequeños grupos in ters. 
ef the theory of small social rum Cobena 
de Medicina, 1964, 3(1), 78-91.—As patients tham- 
selves possess therapeutic and diagnostic 
weall groups, natural and therapeutic, 

therapeutic potential, Patients can devote more time 
to cach other per week than can individual mental 
beahh workers. Natural groups would consist of 
members of the family, fellow workers, servants, 
would consist of 


friends, ete. A therapeutic group 

patients and mental health workers. Therapeutic the- 
ory is to initiate and catalyze the of the 
patient in the groups in order to his inter- 
personal conduct and if necessary the conduct of the 
other members of the group.—J. E. Smith. 


15683. Liederman, P. C, — 
Geriatric outpatient group py: 
nee Psychiatry, 1965, 601), 51-00.--9 elderly patients 
were seen in a group weekly, The problems of the 
geriatric patient are individualized and modes 
of adjustment are feasible. Institutionalization ma 
be avoided by outpatient group treatment, The et 
mary treatment goal should be to increase the level 


non-symptomatic ER within a group setting, 
review is presented of previous therapy experiences 
with older patients both k individual and institutional 
milieu settings.—D. Prager. 

15684, Lindt, Hendrik, & Sherman, Max 
(Mental Health Services, Santa Maria, Calif.) Use 
of an intermission as a answer to the 
“alternate session” dilemma. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 15(3), 345-349.—The 
rationale for use of an intermission in sessions of out- 
patient group 2 i 


safely those gains that the use of alternate sessions 
seemingly promise but often fail to accomplish.— 
Author summary. 

15685, MacDonald, W. Տ. Blochberger, C. W> 
& Maynard, H. M. Group therapy: A 
of patient-led and staff-led groups on an 


were placed in groups. The staff-led that 
emphasized cuc feelings ==: ee 
. The control group initiated the most adminis- 
trative interviews with staff. The autonomous en? 
2e group had more favorable dispositions, fewer 
infractions, socially active, preferred 
ctions, were more eg ES 


Own-group members more 

Prager. D Ú) 
15686. MacLennan, Beryce W. oward U. 

Co-thera n International Journal A Group Psy- 


py. 
chotherapy, 1965, 15(2), 154-166.—The use 2 Nia 
, , H m 
pists, or as therapist zg 
oints ical implications and practical ap- 
Points of theoretical imp 


are sum- 
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easy" get-together and form an opinion which greatly 
differs from the one re e — 
person interview ; an opportuni i 
greatly resist a more aggressive therapeutic approach. 
-$. rj Cordell. 


International Journal of 
E sychotherapy, 1965, 15(3), 382-393.—A re- 
view of the literature on evaluation EN = group 
psychothreapy has been made in terms o a historica 
sequence. enr psychometric, and construct 
criteria have been summarized as to the current re- 
i The perspective de- 
veloped in this review suggests that future research 
focus on specific variables, utilizing the data from 
other relevant research, and pursue the problems 
unique to group psychotherapy. (90-item bibliogr.)— 
Author summary. 
15692. Pa 
up 


standing of each member's behavior facilitated co- 
operation and resulted in satisfactory functioning 
of the trio. Dynamics similar to those elucidated 
here may be operating in poorly functioning teams in 
other fields, A group therapy approach, with the aim 
of modifying the interaction to reflect à more realistic 
view of the current situation, would seem worthwhile 
in such Situations.—Authors summary, 

15693. Peck, Harris B., et al. 
Mental Health Services, Bronx, 
proach to the study of th 
Chiatric day hospital. 
Group Psychotherapy, B 
presents an approach to the study of convergence of 
intrapsychic and group processes. .  . Initial research 
efforts have focused on observation of the morning 


vacated role of patient leader.”— Author summary. 
15694. Petersen, Robert C. (Gallaudet Coll.) 
Group therapy and the traffic violators, Group 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(1-2), 65-68.— Description 
of an ongoing experiment to determine the effective- 
ness of group therapy in reducing later violations in 
the treated group. 2200 Ss will be compared with 
1500 controls who have had similar administrative 
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treatment but have not participated in the group ses 
sions. Thus far, 84% of the group members 
active participation and of these 94% report a favor. 
able reaction to the program. Methods like this may 
have usefulness in dealing with other limited problem 
areas of social significance.—7. W, K idorf. 


15695. Rabow, Jerome. (U. Michigan) Quanti. 
tative aspects of the group psychotherapist's role 


cial Psychology, 1965, 67 (1), 31-37.—The principles 
of Guided Group Interaction, a form of group psy. 


therapists’ behavior over 66, 90-min. sessions revealed 
consistency with the prescribed theoretical interven- 
tions, This relatively simple method of measurement 
may reveal systematic differences or similarities be- 
tween therapeutic techniques and approaches.— Author 


of the programs, the role of the social group worker, 
the group process and the impact of the setting. He 
concludes ` “While others in the community may have 
many groups to choose from, the mental retardate is 
deprived of choice, particularly felt at a time when 
new role adaptations have to be made without benefit 
of a peer group, which is a ready reservoir for role 
acquisition and role learning. Social group work is 
leading the way in providing social work service to 
an important segment of mankind hitherto neglected. 
Linnicb. 


15697. Schwartz, Arthur N., & Hawkins, Harold 
L. (VA Hosp., American Lake, Wash.) Patient 
affect statements in group therapy. 


fect statements (AS) in 3 therapy groups representing 
3 conditions, Group I contained 2 patient models fre- 
Group II contained models 


Š Group TI, ie, that Group II models were 
reinforcing agents for 
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oO ſor increasing AS, an essential and critical 
class of responses, in group therapy, and a pilot model 
for research with affect as a dependent — 
Author abstract. 

15698. Simons, Richard C., & Stockton, William 

(540 Ocean Pkwy., Brooklyn, N. Y.) The use 
of an ongoing tra group in a military mental 
hygiene clinic. International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1965, 15(2), 228-240.— The development 
of a military group psychotherapy program and the 
dynamics of an ongoing group have been described. 
While this program is specifically applicable only to 
the 1 army post and clinic in question, and while this 
training group in particular had many serious limita- 
tions and potential disadvantages, some portions of 
our experience may prove useful in the development 
of long-term group psychotherapy programs in other 
outpatient military settings.—^wthor summary, 

15609, Slavson, S. R. (321 E. 18 St, NYC) 
Coordinated family therapy. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 15(2), 177-186.— 
սս an important value of coordinated family ther- 
apy, as compared with whole-family guidance, is that 
it makes possible flexibility and individuation in treat- 
ment, It allows differential individual or Քո psy- 
chotherapy or guidance for each member of a ily 
according to his specific needs."—^uthor summary. 

15700. Stein, Calvert. New horizons in the ex- 
panding art of psychotherapy. Group Psychother- 
apy, 1965, 18(1-2), 11-16.—Presidential Address, 
American Society of Group Psychotherapy and Psy- 
chodrama, March, 1965. Discusses group therapy, 
psychodrama, sociometry, reforms in Peychoanalysas, 
other therapies, common denominators in therapies, 
and the challenge of prevention.—1. W. Kidorf. 

15701. Stotsky, Bernard D., & Zolik, Edwin S. 
(DePaul U.) Group psychotherapy with psy- 
chotics: 1921-1963—a review. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 15(3), 321-344.— 
“The literature was reviewed from a modified analytic 
viewpoint and is presented in terms of the following 
variables which represent the major natural groups 
observed in the literature: (1) role of the therapist, 
(2) techniques, (3) special techniques, (4) studies 
of process, (5) relation of individual to group ther- 
apy, (6) psychotic vs. nonpsychotic patients, (7) out- 
patient therapy, (8) group therapy in relation to other 
therapies, and (9) controlled experimental studies. 
. .. group psychotherapy as a technique of treatment, 
often espoused as a method of reaching a greater 
number of patients, has passed the test of clinical 
judgment and has been incorporated as part of the 
armamentarium of mental health professionals. It 
now awaits scientific validation.” (108-item bibliogr.) 
-Վ. Linnick. 

15702. Truas, C. B., Carkhuff, R. R., & Kodman, 
F. (U. Kentucky) Relationships between ther- 
apist-offered conditions and patient change in 
group psychotherapy. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 21(3), 327-329.—A study evaluating ther- 
apeutic conditions through group psychotherapy. 4 
therapy groups of 10 patients each were seen by 4 
different therapists over a 3 mo. time span for a total 
of 48 sessions, All sessions were tape recorded and 
all patients given a pre- and post-therapy MMPI. 
192 samples were obtained from these sessions and 
these samples were rated on the Accurate Empathy 
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low scores showed greater 
ity change E. J. Kronenberger. 
cen, jui C, Carek, Donald J. & 
McDermott, John Բ. (U. — ոլր Med. Cent.) 
A comparison of married couples in the same and 
groups. /mtermational Journal of 
, 1965, 15(3), 374-381.—De- 
scribes the effects Deeg va ing the form 
of group for married couples. Husbands and 
wives regularly meet in separate therapy gr 
which are periodically merged in joint sessions, "The 
words and actions ol spouses differ markedly when 
they are together and apart. When together, married 
transparently reveal individual and shared 


e . On the other hand, the unconscious 
igin and the immedi of their interaction produces 


ind spots hampering insight. For this reason the 
int sessions are used as sources of material to be 
analyzed and worked through in the separate 
meetings. The marriage then is used to facilitate 
the treatment of husband and wife as individuals.— 
Author summary, 

15704. Yalom, Irvin D., & Moos, Rudolph. The 
use of small interactional groups in the teaching 
of psychiatry. International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1965, 15(2), 242-246.—Small interac- 
tional groups were used as a teaching technique in 
iatric curriculum of junior-yr medical stu- 
dents. In the lst yr. of this program a controlled 
project involving 4 interactional groups was con- 
ducted. Since then, the groups have become a regular 
and optional feature of the curriculum. 6 additional 
groups have been increasingly successful as student 
acceptance has increased and leader techniques have 
been refined.—Author abstract. 


Special Therapies 

15705. Cooper, Alan J. (Jordanburn Nerve Hosp., 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Condi ng therapy 
hysterical retention of urine, British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(476), 575-577.—The case of a 
60-yr-old woman is described, in which conditioning 
urination to bladder tension was achieved: The ex- 
pectation is expressed that anxiety will extinguish the 
conditioned response.—W. L. Wilkins. 

15706. Diephouse, D. A. The evolution of a 
music therapy ք for children. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1964, 38(1), 119-126.—The 
children themselves developed the program into a 
therapeutic one by the uses they made of the materials 
provided. Listening to music seemed to provide a 
door through which the children could let their 
fantasies and fears spill forth; and recording these 
on paper and talking about them by telling a story 
released some of the pent-up emotions surrounding 
them. The music therapist’s role is that of sym- 
pathetic listener. D. Prager. 

15707. Gosnell, Douglas. (New York U.) Some 
similarities and dissimilarities between the psy- 
chodramaturgical approaches of J. L. Moreno and 


8 
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Journal of Sociom- 


have rA wtility for — in- 
vestigation social processes of everyday life.— 
, L. Khanna. 
15708. C. R. B, & Welison, R. M. C 
London Hosp., Medical Coll., London, England) 
objective of prayers A double-blind 
clinical trial. / of Chronic Diseases, 1965, 18 


(4), 367-377.—Reports an attempt to assess the 
possible effects of inter prayer by prayer 
for patients selected from the tions of 
Outpatient clinics at London Hospkal. Patients 
were those with chronic stationary or progressively 
deteriorating psychological or d disease ; 
none of those involved in the trial was aware of the 
being conducted. All other medication and 
treatment prescribed was continued in both 
group “treated” by intercessory re and the 
No advantage to either group was 

The study methods and the statistical 
data gathered are discussed. The im- 


analysis of the 

of attitudes of possible participants in such 
and the implications for further studies along 
this line are considered. Appendixes contain an 
a case hist for prayer-group use and 
short forms used in clinical evaluation.—Re- 
itation Literature. 

15709, omni E — Inst., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Experien therapy. /n- 
ternational Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 
15(1), 57-71.—Described as a “psychotherapeutic 
approach to the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
individuals within the framework of the family,” the 
method is characterized by “exploration, experiment, 
and spontaneity” and has as its goal a “fuller aware. 
ness of self in the world with others.” Implications 
to resistance, transferance, duration 
to “empathic response” are discussed 
an initial visit by an entire family.— 


enry, & Smith, Daniel E. (State 
Cent., Parsons, Kan.) Play 
therapy with mentally xy SCH NYC: 
A. (U. del Valle, Cali, 
a oe psy- 
` qu: sicológica de 
América Latina, 1964, 10(4), -280.—A 5 
w is presented based on S. 
amic conception in which behavior 
Տ ^e interaction between the biological 
organism and its environment. Therapy of this sort 
aims at neutralization of the influence past frustra- 
tions by replacement with pleasant ones, and at im- 
provement of emotional by progressive ef- 
forts of the patient in Practicing adequate reparation 
manuevers. Results from 81 patients show 71% im- 
provement. Only 5 received deep erapy, the 
rest adaptive (1 session/wk, average of 49 sessions). 
Bases for adaptive therapy are discussed. 26 (ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner. 
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study of behavior therapy in 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
573.—32 phobic patients, 21 with 
treated with graded practical retraining, wi 

time and more sessions than the therapy 
their controls. Agoraphobics were slightly 
controls at the end of treatment, but this 
attributed to the fact they were in treatment 
Improvement rate of nearly 60% at end of 
masked considerable residual disability a year 
Symptom substitution did not appear during or 
treatment.—W. L. Wilkins. 

15713. Moreno, J. L. (Moreno Acad., N. 1 

rama in action. Group Pre kg 
1965, 18(1-2) 87-117.—4 text abstracted Ա 
televised motion picture made in a mental ' 
It is on the order of a psychodramatic exit test, 
a method by means of which the readiness of 
to return to their community is determined. W. 
Kidorf. 

15714. Moreno, Zerka T. (Moreno Acad., N. Yi 
Psychodramatic rules, techniques and ad 
methods. Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(1-2), 73- 
86.—A descriptive listing of 15 rules, 13 t 


and 6 adjunctive methods to be used as a gui 
for psychodramatic practitioners.—/, W, Kidorf. 
Keeffe, Kevin. 


me 


lost his symptoms, 
continued freedom fr 


patients more effec- 
ons of perceptual isolation. These 
findings suggested the hypothesis that indivi 

prepared therapeutic messages presented to patients. 
during isolation may accelerate the processes of self- 
understanding and self-acceptance. The major find- 
ing of this study was that the combination of per- 
ceptual isolation and therapeutic communication does 
not benefit psychiatric patients more than isolation 
by itself or therapeutic communication by itsel.— - 
Author abstract. j 

15717. Sacks, James M. (Moreno Inst., N. Y.) 

The judgment technique in psychodrama. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(1-2), 69-72— . . 1 of the 
essential characteristics of nearly all forms of psycho- 
therapy is that they be nonjudgmental, Many patients 
continue to see themselves in a defendant-judge rela- 
tionship. . . . Rather than rely on the therapists 
acceptance alone to overcome the patient's apprehen- 
sions, the protagonist in psychodrama is en d 
to explore the judgment situation by role reversal. 
This can be done by placing him in the role of the 
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pothetical situations — courtroom scenes. 
xample here is from the powerful symbolism 
religion -the tribunal of divine judgement." J. W. 
Kidorf 


15718. Seeman, Julius; eg Za Ellin- 
wood, Charlotte. gre ) Inter- 
nal assessment outcome. 
? sychotherapy: Theory, o Any o 1964, 
1(2), 64-66.—2 equivalent — children rela- 
tively low in adjustment were se from a larger 
sample. Members of the E group came for individual 
play therapy. Reputation test scores for the E 
showed significant positive contrasts with the 
group. Overall teacher rating changes were marginal. 
Teacher ratings of aggression for the aggressive ther- 
apy group were significantly lower than those for the 
control groups at — — summary. 
15719, Simon, Robert J. (New York Ս.) Psy- 
chotherapy techniques and problems with severe 
schizophrenics: P versus direct analy- 
sis. /nternational Journal of Sociometry & —— 
1964, 4(3-4), 83-87.—1n Moreno's 
theater the auxiliary ego becomes the ideal extension 
of the patient's ego in his effort to establish a self- 
sufficient psychotic world, Here, once the 
shell of Moreno’s method seems to be by 
Rosen, but the essential function and purpose of the 
trained auxiliary ego has been deleted in the transi- 


tion. J. L. Khanna. 
(New York Ս.) Socio- 
nternational Journal 


jodgemental figures in his life or by the use «ՀԷ 
of 


4 15720. "m eee. ՛ 
rama and the Negro > 
of Sociometry & Sociatry, 1964, 4(3-4), 91-93-- 
There is a place for “action such as socio- 
drama, ethnodrama and all of its derivatives in educa- 
tion and psychotherapy in the "Great Society."—U. 
L. Khanna, 
15721. Sturm, Israel E. (VA Hosp., Northport, 
N. Y.) The behavioristic of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(1-2), — De- 
spite differences in philosophical basis and T 
a rapprochment between the psychodrama 12 
dramatic group psychotherapy system and the E 
ing theory and behavior therapy system was 
6 basic psychodramatic techniques were 
from within the behavior therapy d and 
6... behavior therapy techniques were reviewed 
from within a psychodramatic emphasis. The synthe- 
sis of the 2 systems.. . was esized as 
a useful repertoire of precise beha 
techniques. I. W. Kidorf. SLA 
15722. Tyson, F. Therapeutic elements 2 
patient music therapy. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 
39(2), 315-327— The Music Therapy Center pro- 
vides an informal laboratory for the study of in- 
therapy. Responsibilities 
and demands on the therapist are greater than in a 
The music 


hospital music program. therapist տ 
concerned with the learning process, with skill f 
communication, and with promoting the growth o 


the patients to reality and maturity. 
apist should have been psychoanalyzed. The SE 
lying approach in music therapy is the freest possible 
gratification of instinctual aims through the medium 
of music. However the music therapist should re- 
frain from interpretations of unconscious material, 
—D. Prager. 
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"iig Treating the alcoholic wih 
Group Paychotherapy, 1968, 181-2). 
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hypnosis check list on which they were tested follow- 
ing hypnosis m senior hypnotist and one of 4 junior 
hypnotists. “ 

measured task 


sessions."—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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15728. Coe, William C. A procedure for teach- 
ing one's self hypnotic for e tal 
purposes. /nmiermational Journal of Clinical & Ex- 
perimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(3), 144-148.—A stu- 
dent's interest in hypnotic rescarch may actually be 

i because of the difficulty in obtaining a 
formal course or close vision in hypnotic tech- 
niques. A method tried by 2 students to overcome 
this is presented. The “self-teaching” pro- 
cedure attempts to fulfill 3 basic criteria : safeguarding 
the S, requiring minimal supervisory time, and learn- 
ing to administer a standard hypnotic scale. Some 
benefits seem to have been realized.—J ournal abstract. 

15729. Evans, Frederick J., & Orne, Martin T. 
e Pennsylvania) Order of difficulty of sugges- 

hypnosis. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(3), 183- 
192.—This study tests the hypothesis that successful 
to suggestion during hypnosis predisposes 
to Le successful response, but failure leads to sub- 
sequent failure. The Harvard Group Scale of Hyp- 
notic Susceptibility was administered to 2 groups of 
51 volunteer students. For 1 group, 8 of the 12 items 
were administered in the order easy-to-difficult; for 
the 2nd group, in the order difücult-to-easy. Total 
and 8-item mean scores, and frequency distributions, 
did not differ significantly between groups. Except 
for the item measuring posthypnotic amnesia, item 
difficulties for the 2 groups did not differ significantly. 
Although the difficult-to-easy group was more amnesic, 
the 2 groups recalled a similar number of additional 
items when amnesia was “lifted.” The block of 4 
easier items was relatively easier when preceded by 
a block of 4 harder items and, similarly, the harder 
items were relatively less difficult if preceded by a 
block of easier items. The magnitude of this effect 
was small, and the order effect hypothesis was bas- 
— — supported. Future research should consider 
the S's subjective impression of success and failure. 
(16 ref.) —Journal. abstract. 
15730. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Hyp- 
susceptibility. NYC: Harcourt, Brace & 
1 xiii, 2 "ei e include: 
s 157: Role of Hypnotic Induction; 
Aftereffects Hypnosis ; Hypnotic Susceptibility and 
Its Assessment; Facilitation and Inhibition of Muscu- 
lar Response; Analgesia and Hallucinations; Hyp- 
notic Dreams; Hyperamnesia and Age-Regression ; 
Posthypnotic Amnesia and Other Posthypnotic Re- 
sponses; Distortions of Meaning, Affect, and the 
Image of Self; General-Purpose Scale: SHSS, Forms 
A and B; Graded Difficulty Scale: SHSS, Form €; 
Scales Yielding Profiles of Hypnotic Ability: Stan- 
ford Profile Scales of Hypnotic Susceptibility 
(SPS), Forms I and II; Descriptive Characteristics : 
Age, Sex, Neuropsychiatric Diagnosis; Hypnoticlike 
Experiences Outside Hypnosis; Attitudes Toward 
Hypnosis and Self-Predictions; Personality Inven- 
tories, Projective Tests, and Behavioral Tests; Per- 
sonality and Hypnotizability: Inferences from Case 
Studies ` Developmental-Interactive Theory of Hyp- 
notic Susceptibility —B. F. Lundquist. 

15731. Klemperer, Edith. (315 E. 77th Տէ, 
NYC) Past ego states emerging in hypnoanalysis. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1965, 13(3), 132-143.— Patients with anxi- 
ety, conversion, or phobic reactions differ from those 
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with obessive-compulsive reactions in the type of 
visualization shown in hypnoanalytic regression or 
revivification, The former produce visualizations 
showing a well-rounded picture with logical progres. 
sion of activity and few symbolic distortions, The 
latter, however, produce visualizations lacking a log- 
ical progression of activity and showing a somewhat 
disorganized and poorly-rounded picture. Symbolic 
distortions are frequent, often recurring intermittently, 
Case studies are presented.—Journal abstract. 

15732. Leonard, James R. (U. Kentucky) Hype ` 
notic age regression: A test of the functional 
ablation hypothesis. Journal of Abnormal Ps ;ehol- 
ogy, 1965, 70(4), 266-269.—The hypothesis that 
responses acquired after the time to which Š ioh 
notically age regressed are functionally ablated was 
tested by utilizing a modification of the retroactive 
interference paradigm with a paired associates task. 
5 preselected female Ss learned List A (SRI). 
2 wk. later they learned List B (S,-R,) whereupon 
they were hypnotically age regressed to the date of 
original learning, when R, strength was high, and 
given further S,-R, trials. Appropriate A-A and 
A-B-A comparison groups (N = 10 each) were em- 
ployed. The findings that the hypnotic age regres 
sion procedures failed to preclude the occurrence of 
interlist intrusions in the relearning of S,-R, does 
not support the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

15733. Long, R. F., & Kreykes, G. The relative 
effectiveness of membership in a weight reduction 
club and group hypnosis on weight loss in female 

iatric patients and normal females. Current 
Conclusions, 1965, No. 3, 26.—For the normal fe- 
males, there was a significant weight loss for both 
the hypnosis and do paous groups over a 6-mo 
period. Although the patient groups showed a 
weight loss over the 6-mo period, the weight loss was 
not significant for either the hypnosis group or the 
nonhypnosis group. Journal summary. 

15734. McCord, Hallack. Use of a psycho- 
logical pencil-and-paper test to predict hypnotiza- 
bility. Journal of the American Society of Psycho- 
somatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1965, 12(2), 45-46. 
Use of an adaptation of the IPAT is reported."— 
J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

15735. Pedersen, Darhl M., & Cooper, Leslie 
M. (Brigham Young U.) Some personality cor- 
relates of hypnotic susceptibility. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 
13(3), 193-202.—The present research was directed 
principally toward determining the relationship of a 
number of personality variables to hypnotic suscepti- 
bility. The personality variables utilized were se- 
lected to cover the personality domain as broadly as 
possible. Hypnotic susceptibility was measured by 
the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form A. 
A correlational analysis was completed for 30 Ss. 
This included (a) the correlations between each of 
the personality variables and hypnotic susceptibility 
and (b) the intercorrelations among all of the person- 
ality measures. It was found that the following vari- 
ables correlated with hypnotic susceptibility at the 
566 level of confidence: age (—.37), year in college 
(—.36), and missionary service (.37). Social class 
rating of father's occupation correlated significantly 
at the 1% level of confidence (.54). (29 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 
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15736. Ravenscroft, Kent. (3 Strong PL, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Voodoo possession: A natural 
ment in hypnosis. /nternational Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(3), 157-182-- 
This paper attempts to present Haitian Vodun pos- 
session in a form allowing comparison with familiar 
clinical and experimental hypnotic phenomena. (17 
reí ).—Journal abstract. 

15737. Richman, D. N. A critique of two re- 
cent theories of hypnosis: The 
theory e = renman contrasted with the 
behavioral theory of Barber. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1965, 39(2), 278-292.—Neither theory can yet be 
called a finished theory of hypnosis.—D. Prager. 

15738. Roberts, Mary J. (Stanford U.) Atten- 
tion and cognitive controls as related to indi- 
vidual differences in hypnotic susc . Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4261.—4bstract. 

15739. Schjelderup, Harald. (U. Oslo) Psycho- 
logical use of hypnosis. Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 
17(2), 62-68.—Hypnosis as research and treatment 
is a recent innovation by psychologists, although 
many are reluctant to utilize it. Hypnotherapy in 
neurosis treatment by clinical psychologists d 
be a part օք therapy for tranquilizing and relaxation 
purposes. The International Society for Clinical and 
Experimental Hypnosis includes doctors, psycholo- 
gists and dentists—O. I. Jacobsen. 

15740. Tart, Charles T. (U. North Carolina) 
Effects of posthypnotic suggestion on the process 
of dreaming. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 
4820.—Abstract. 


DREAMS 


15741. Dittborn, Julio. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
Elemontos del sueño en vigilia. [Dream elements 
in wakefulness.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1965, 11 (2), 135-140.—Occurrence 
of dream elements in waking experience is 
reported. Oneiric experience differs from waking in 
its inability to reflect on itself, lack of nonfigurative 
approach, primacy of principles of symbolic as op- 
posed to Aristotelian logic, and hyperamnesia, Com- 
binations of waking and oneiric ways of mentation 
can occur in sleep or in waking state. Hypnosis 
Tepresents a unique psychophysiological situation in 
which their coexistence could be maximally studied. 
(24 ref.) I/. W. Meissner. 

15742. Fromm, Erika. (Ս. Chicago) Տքօո- 
taneous autohypnotic age-regression in a noc- 
turnal dream. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(3), 119-131.--Ճ 
new operational approach էօ the psychoanalytic 1ո- 
terpretation of dreams is presented and exemplified. 
The example used contains an autohypnotic age- 
regression in a spontaneous noctural dream which 
was dreamed after failure to achieve age-regression 
in a hypnotic session a few hours earlier. In the 
interpretative method discussed, emphasis is placed 
on learning to understand dreams as coherent cogni- 
tive structures—Journal abstract. 

15743. Goodenough, Donald R., Lewis, Helen 
B., Shapiro, Arthur; Jaret, Leroy, & Sleser, 
Irving. (State U. New York, Downstate Med. 
Cent.) Dream reporting following abrupt and 
gradual awakenings from different types of sleep. 
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Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
2(2), 170-179.—To identify conditions under which 
dream reports are likely to be given when Ss are 
awakened from different types of sleep. As has been 
found in րառ studies, awakenings from n 
of Stage-I sleep with rapid eye movements ( EM) 
led to —— cognitive experiences more often 
than aw i from periods of Stage-2, . or + 
— without rapid eye movements (non-REM), and 


non-REM reports were frequently labeled as 
thoughts rather than dreams by the Ss. Thinking 
when the awaken- 


reports occurred more frequen’ 
ings were gradual than w awakenings were 

eports of cognitive activity decreased in 
— * a function of time in Stage-2, J. or -4 
non- sleep after the end of a REM period. 
The same decrease was obtained when the Ss entered 
non-REM from a waking state, without an 


intervening REM period. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


this particular of dream data was 

not speci various analyses performed indi- 
cate e ied character 
aggression, e is 

around whom ion is centered for both 


men 
and women, men have more aggressive dreams than 
women but the ive content for both sexes 
diminishes to a fairly low level after the age of 30. 
—J. R. Cornog. 

15745. —— — Adolf G. A contribution to 
the symbolic use of color in dreams. Psyci 
lytic Review, 1965, 52(1), 94-105.—Blue and red 
may haye entirely different meanings for different 


hoana- 


patients. 1 color appearing y in black and 
white dreams is found in patients tivistic and 
resistive toward analysis. But this is a sign 


that guides the analyst to the basic nature 
The patients specific neurotic conflict.—D. Prager. 


Case HISTORIES 


15746. Angel, Klaus. Loss of identity and act- 
ing out. Journal of the American 


represents an ever-present danger, acting out ma; be 
resorted to as a derivative of that phase in w ich 
locomotion was brought into the service of support- 
ing separation from the mother, and where the grati- 
fication of action led to the experiencing of self as 
an autonomous person.” Early in life it should be 
“I act, therefore I am."—D. Prager. 

15747. Brody, S. A., & Savino, M. T. A case of 
folie a deux in early California. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1964, 38(1), 111-118.—Since 1920 
the hereditary theory of folie a deux has been aban- 
doned in favor of a psychodynamic explanation. The 
most typical features of folie a deux discussed in the 
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literature were: dominant-submissive relationship, 
suspicious and seclusive pre-psychotic personality, 
provocation by the dominant individual of a shared 
delusional system, persecution delusions, paranoid 
reactions, rapid ion of symptoms by the sub- 


L (Inst. Education, Bristol, 
ey, and some scholastic 
sy 


tractability and facilitate learning in a 17 yr. old, 
institutionalized, mildly retarded boy (WAIS IQ 
71). The training consisted of presenting S with 
programed, non-confusing tape recordings and mate- 
rials, while E was present, in an attempt to teach S 
first how to measure objects with a ruler and then 
how to pronounce letters and read simple words, 
In 27 wk., S increased his reading age by 2.9 yr.— 
J. M. Reisman. 

15749. Calvi, Lorenzo. Reflexion phenomeno- 
logique sur la mort intentionnelle. [^ henomeno- 
logical reflection on intentional death. "Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(1), 85-95.— The case history 
of a man obsessed with fear of suicide is used as an 
example of phenomenological analysis. The psychia- 
trist alleviated the patient's condition by replacing his 
physical perspective with a time perspective. “Thus 
the patient’s expression is compared with one by 
St. Ignatius Loyola: both consider death as an ex- 
perience which is lived when one can realize the 
presence of flesh through one’s own body. In this 
Se — «րան 7 — as a — € of bodily 
intentionality, thus deserving to be called "intentional 
death' ".--|.. A. Ostlund. 


€ adopted for solving his Oedipus conflict,”—D, 
Prager. 

15751. Collins, Dean T. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kan.) Head-banging: Its gäere and 
management in the severely retarded adult. Bulle- 
tin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(4), 205-211.— 
A review of the literature and a case illustration of 
a severely retarded adult with a persistence of head- 
banging from infancy, and the treatment program.— 
J. Z. Elias. 

15752. Coren, H. Z., & Strain, J. J. A case of 
narcolepsy with psychosis. (Paranoid state of 
narcolepsy). Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3), 
191-199.—A review of the cases of narcolepsy with 
psychosis is presented. The paranoid state of nar- 
colepsy is atypical of schizophreina. By means of 
a case presentation the relationship of the hypno- 
gogic hallucinations of narcolepsy to the development 

of the paranoid state of narcolepsy is discussed.— 
D. Prager. 
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15753. Earle, B. V. Periodic hypersomnia and 
megaphagia (the Kleine-Levin syndrome). Pre, 
chiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(1), 79-83.—A 19 yr. old 
Caucasian female was normal physically. Psycho- 
dynamics showed oral conflicts deeper than those 
in the heterosexual or homosexual spheres. Several 
dreams are described. A hypothalamic disturbance 
of unknown etiology combined with a personality 
dominated by oral conflict may be the basis of this 
syndrome —D,. Prager. 


15754. Fodor, Nandor. (750 Park Ave., NYC) 
Hindu on the couch. Research Journal of Philoso- 
phy & Social Sciences, 1964, 1(2), 204-210.—The 
analytic history of a Hindu patient covering 37 ses- 
sions is presented.—U. Pareek. 


15755. Freund, K., & Kolarsky, A. (Psychiat. 
Forschungsinst., Prague, Czechoslovakia) rund- 
züge eines einfachen Bezugsystems für die Analyse 
sexueller Deviationen. [Basic principles of a simple 
reference system for the analysis of sexual devia- 
tions.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie սոմ medizinische 
Psychologie, 1965, 17(6), 221-225.—Behavior of a 
23-yr-old, male, sexual deviate is described in detail 
and then summarized in a notational system. A 
table shows variations of erotic object valence in the 
S. His sexual interaction, exhibitionism, and object 
preference is plotted in relation to males and females 
in 3 age categories. The relation of biological fac- 
tors to disturbances in his sexual behavior need to 
be studied.—K. J. Hartmann. 


15756. Friedman, Erwin. (Children’s Psychiat. 
Cent., Eatontown, N. J.) A historical note to “The 
wild boy of Kronstadt". Journal of the History of 
the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(3), 284.—A recent 
report by the Hungarian psychologist Vertes of a 
new account of the “Wild boy օք Kronstadt" sheds 
fresh light on this case. This report is apparently the 
only one in the feral literature which mentions the 
exhibition of sexual interest in the opposite sex by 
"wild" men or women.—C. M. Franks. 


15757. Green, A. H. Primitive concepts of death 
and rebirth in two adolescents. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1964, 38(1), 21-32—Case his- 
tories of 2 psychotic adolescent girls revealed primi- 
tive concepts of death with pathological preoccupation 
with the dead, suicidal behavior, and fantasies of 
death and rebirth. "The morbid symptomatology 
represented primitive modes of defense instituted by 
defective egos as responses to the anxiety of separa- 
tion and death resulting from maternal rejection and 
the resurgence of sexual and aggressive drives at 
puberty.”—D. Prager. 


15758. Grossberg, John M. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Successful behavior therapy in a case of 
speech phobia. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1965, 30(3), 285-288.—A desensitization pro- 
cedure was used to establish classroom speaking in 
a woman who had previously feared and avoided 
speeches. In 17 training sessions she made increas- 
ingly longer speeches to progressively larger audi- 
ences. Beginning with readings and then brief 
speeches to the therapist alone while seated in his 
office, she progressed to standing posture and prac- 
tices in an empty classroom.  Auditors were intro- 
duced one by one until she had delivered a variety of 
Speeches to 9 auditors. She then made 6 speeches 
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and attained a B grade in a required public speaking 
course. This case is used to — ther- 
apy and conventional psychotherapies—Awthor sum- 
mary 

15759. Grosz, H. J., & Zimmerman, J. (Indiana 
U) Experimental analysis of hysterical 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(3), 255- 
260.—The purpose of the paper is to indicate that 
the original report on this patient is being misused 
in the literature, to present some follow-up data on 
the present status of the patient, to comment on the 
diagnostic issue of hysteria versus malingering, and 
to present new experimental data. The results of the 
present study demonstrate that the patient’s behavior 
was strongly controlled by visual stimuli, The re- 
sults also show that the patient was denying visual 
functioning while functioning visually. The sugges- 
tion that a blind man would behave differently and 
an indication of how he would behave resulted in a 
performance which was indistinguishable from that 
of a blind man.—Author summary. 


_ 15760. Lacombe, Pierre. Un mécanisme par- 
ticulier de pleurer pathologique. [A specific 
mechanism of pathological weeping.] Revue Fran- 
çaise de Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(1), 79-84.—Case 
reports of a female borderline patient with chronic 
depression, homicidal and suicidal tendencies and 
signs of depersonalization. The flow of tears is 
related not only to urination but also to menstruation. 
A neurodermatitis which developed during the analy- 
sis is connected with the wish and the fear of being 
in mother's skin, in her womb. The weeping dis- 
appeared after a fantasy which expressed the patient's 
'desire to be liquified and drawn into the maternal 
skin."—L. W. Brandt. 


15761. Levi, Aurelia. (Albert Einstein Coll.) 
Treatment of a disorder of perception and con- 
cept formation in a case of school failure. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 289-295.— 
A report of a year's specialized treatment of an 11- 
yr-old boy brought to a psychiatric clinic for failing 
schoolwork. Initial psychological testing indicated 
a commonly encountered picture, that is, grossly de- 
viant test patterns suggestive of CNS dysfunction, 
with particularly poor visual-motor and con 
performances. Treatment goals were: (a) to realize 
consciously the notion of category, (b) to acquire a 
store of categories, (c) to learn to scan categories 
for appropriate selection from them. Perceptual con- 
fusion was to some extent reduced through verbal 
techniques. At the end of the year of treatment, 
retesting showed improved test performance; school 
grades were reported as satisfactory; a follow-up 6 
months later indicated that school performance con- 
tinued adequate.—Journal abstract. 

15762. Libow, Ն. S. & Durell, J. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) Clinical studies on the relation- 
ship between psychoses and the regulation of the 
thyroid gland activity: I. Periodic psychosis with 
coupled change in thyroid function; report of a 
case. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(4), 369- 
376.—'"Thyroid functioning was studied longitudi- 
nally by [231 uptake and serum PBI in a chronic 
Schizophrenic male with an alternating motility 
Cycle. Although values were always normal, during 
Phases characterized by muteness and retardation 


39: 15759-15769 


were iücantly higher than during հ - 
A S. Das O C: 
(NIMH, 


roid 1 *Peychotie nd 

t IL toms a 
— bere? in 8 case of post thyroidectomy 
and Prychosomatic Medicine, 
1965, 27(4), -382.—"A 


yr-old female who 
developed a psychotic depression 2 mo. after thyroid- 
— was studied clinically, The patient had mod- 
erate hypothyroidism, and when triiodothyronine was 
administered, her psychosis resolved. . . . The fact 
that these changes occurred before myxedema or 
si of delirium were present suggests the possi- 
bility of a specific influence of thyroid hormone on 
neural processes associated with psychosis.” (22 
ref.) —W. G. Shipman, 


15764. Liston, Dorothy. 9 
wheels. Todays Health, 1965, 43(5), 62 — 


personal account, a housewife handicapped as a 
result of poliomyelitis, describing adaptations she and 
her husband planned for several homes; many of 
their ideas were worked out on a “do-it-yourself” 
basis. Contains a 2-page inset of illustrations of 
equipment installed in the “apartment” set up to train 
disabled housewives at the Rehabilitation Institute 
of Chicago. Rehabilitation Literature. 


15765. Lukianowicz, N. Symbolical self-stran- 


tion in a Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1965, 39(2), 244-257.—The penis 
was episodically self-strangulated during masturba- 


tion. The sex drive was basically autoerotic but also 
The patient was hysterical 
hrenic. LX 


and obsessional before becoming schi: 
psychodynamics of transvestism are 
15766. Machler, 
Pines, Fla. Pinocchio in the treatment of 
29(4), 212-219.—A case report in which the play- 
therapy * aided by the use of Pinocchio 
15767. Miller, 
versal following castration of a h n 
ի «Ք» Journal E ONE 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, z 
me 3 ; 
no evidence that the patient's 
psychopathology has changed, or that the individual 
15768. Moustakas, Clark. The burden of sensi- 
tivity and compassion in the onset of a brain 
tice, 1964, 1(2), 67-74.—Uses tape recorded inter- 
views and stenographic notes as a primary source of 
rienced a violent, growing dread of her teacher 
and her school, a mounting fear which culminated in 
the crisis, the impact of sensitivity and compassion, 
and the significant conditions in her world are briefly 
15769. Orgel, Shelley. On time and timelessness. 


masochistic and sadistic. 
Prager. 
Theodore J. (VA Hosp., Bay 
school 
phobia. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 
puppets—J. Z. š 
A. & Caplan, J. Sex-role re- 
omosexual trans- 
th Klinefelter’s Syn 
227.—The case history is described and d 
is functioning any better in the community. (French 
seizure. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
data to explore contacts with a 7-yr-old girl who 
a convulsive disorder. The factors contributing to 
described and discussed—Author abstract. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
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15772. Saul, Leon J. (U. 
scintillations. 8 


hy, physically active 
questions concerning 
cal problems and pri- 


- a 
occurrences in middle life in healt 
The epi 


circulatory and neurophysi 
mary processes.. G. Sh 


Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 
| this case, sleep disturbances and 
instability can not be laid to 
experience but rather 
and exaggerated by the parents.— 


Schwarz, G. A., & Yanoff, 


1965, 12(2). 172-188.—The family 
and laboratory studies of 


ataxia, dysarthria 
, representing the progressive 
epsy of Unverricht. Patho- 
f 1 of the siblings showed extracellular 
to be ubiquitous in the central nervous 
retina, and in the axis cylinders of 
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by an 
32(6), 191-195 — 
slight 


effects of sexual 
tional in nature 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2 siblings who developed 
progressive dementia, 
sis, have been pri 

familial myoclonus epil 


nerves and a chemically similar material 
heart muscle, liver cells, and striated muscle Shera 
—R. V. Hamilton. 


18775. B. Heyman, A. Pfeiffer, J. 
s Taag (Duke U. Med. Cent.) — 
Archives of Neurology, 1965, 1202). 
164.—Case studies of 2 women with transient core. 
bral ischemia and unilateral hypoplastic internal 
carotid arteries and associated hypertension were 
ted. Only 3 instances of carotid hypoplasia: 
ve been found reported in the literature, 2 of which 
were bly caused by an acquired lesion in early 
life. 2 patients described in this report had no 
evidence of head injury or neurologic disease in child- 
hood and it is believed that both cases represented 
defects in the embryologic development of the carotid 
arteries. This unusual lesion should be considered 
in the differential diagnosis of cerebral ischemia 
caused by extracranial cerebral vascular disease in 

young people. R. V. Hamilton. 


15776. Vikainen, Inkeri. A diagnosis of specific 
backwardness in spelling. Report Institute of Edu- 
cation, Մ. Turku, 1965, No. 7, 33 p.—A Finnish boy 
of 12, the S in this study, was unable to read or write, 
His writing rate increased faster than his 
rate. His spelling errors could not be explained 
means of Schonell typology but by phonetical 
fication. Conclusion: "complications with 
which evidently originate in certain teaching meth- 
ods in elementary reading, can cause in / 
difficulties in writing... J. E. Smith. 

15777. Winnik, H. Z., & Gabbay, F. (Talbich 
Psychiatric Hosp., Jerusalem) On both 
Two case histories. “A study in minor auto 
aggressions”. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1965, 3(1), 141-146.—2 cases of tricho- 
— ia in ym շե discussed. Its — 
mainly pregenital and the auto- aggressive insti 
component is blended in different degress with libidi- 
nal factors. The quantitative relation of the 2 in- 
stinctual components seems to be of importance for 
the ultimate outcome օք the illness in so far as a 
relative preponderance of the libidinal factor tends 
to render the symptom more egosyntonic and thus to 
diminish readiness for relinquishing in therapy the 
gratification afforded by it. The significance in 

cases of the hair as a transitional object is 
emphasized. Poorly articulated ego boundaries 
in relative weakness of the ego and yield the basis 
for short psychotic-like episodes. The question is 
posed whether this clinical symptom might not be 
analogous to the “sparkling-over” phenomenon in 
animal behavior, thus pertaining to J. Bowlby’s so- 
called infra-symbolic “out-of-contact” activities. (20 
ref.) S. Բ. Cordell. 

15778. Zlotlow, M., & Kleiner, S. Catatonic 
Schizophrenia associated with tuberous sclerosis. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(3), 466-475.—"À. 
case of catatonic schizophrenia with tuberous sclero- 
sis in a white male 42-yr-old at the time of writing. 
with symptoms developing in adolescence and without 
a family history of tuberous sclerosis is described." 
Certain kinds of cerebral pathology can produce both 
mental retardation and schizophrenia in the same 
individual.—D. Prager. 
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Psycamarnc Srwvyicrs 
15779. Bahn, Anita K, et al. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
received by residents 


M4 ] Ae 

in facilities directed a psychiatrist. Public 
Health Reports, 1965, 80(5), 405-416,.—Data. from 
the Ist yr's operation of a statewide case 


register in Maryland were used as the basis for a 
variety of measures — d = vid e such 
as unduplicated counts of indivi 

chiatric services, correction factors for թան 
admission rates and prevalence, combined inpatient 
and outpatient admission rates, 1-yr-prevalence ratio, 
number of episodes and days of hospital and clinic 
care per person/yr by such patient variables as 

sex, color, place of residence, and type of 4 
The data did not include reports from private psy- 
chiatric practice or from community mental health 
agencies not under psychiatric direction, (17 ref.) 
Author summary, 


15780. Benschoter, Reba Ann; Wittson, C. L. 
& Ingham, C. G. (Nebraska Psych. Inst. Omaha 
Teaching and consultation WW television: 
Closed-circuit collaboration. ‘ental Hospitals, 
16(3), 99-100.—TV communication between a psy- 
chiatric teaching center and an isolated state hospital 
is used in education, diagnosis and treatment, and 
collaborative research.—L. Gurel. 

15781. Birnbaum, M. (160 Broadway, NYC) 
Some comments on "the to treatment. 


atric and medical care. If the inadequately treated 
mentally ill were to be released on their demand, 
public opinion might compel the legislatures to pro- 

vide wv care and treatment for the more t! 
500, Americans now in state mental institutions 
where care is usually inadequate. (44 ref.) JAMA. 

15782. Boruchow, Joan K. (General Hi 

Washington, D. Ը) Characteristics of nurses 
short- and long-term treatment settings. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(1), 61-66.—Back- 
ground and personality 3 of 10O aeri 
atric an in short- 3 
d GMS nurses in ong- The 


F 


contact, ie, Operating Room 
Psychiatric nurses. As com 
psychiatric nurses, OR nurses were more dependent, 
submissive to the physician, had lower self concepts 
and preferred being directed rather than assuming 
authority themselves. In contrast, psychiatric nurses 
placed more value on interpersonal relationships and 
Were more outspoken and extroverted —Author ab- 
stract, 


15783. Brothwood, John. 


don, England) The work o i 
gency clinic. British Journal of Psychiatry, 


Ministry Health, Lon- 


a psychiatric emer- 
1965. 
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relatives’ resistance during the 
treatment at the unanticipated facility—JAMA. 


of a c psychia! 
Gd of Psychiatry, 1965. 111(476), 635-610.— 
3 yr. of experience in a geriatric day hospital showed 
that 88%, of the patients referred were in need of 
skilled care and would have been beyond the level of 
aid found in a community day center. Only about 
of the patients were discharged improved but the 
hospital did relieve crises until other hospitalization 
could be arranged.—W. L. Wilkins. 

15789. Ryan, J. (New York State Psych. Inst.) 
Teaching and consultation by television: 11. 
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T Mental Hospitals, 1965, 
16(3), The Be State iat 


and neurology service of the Lanus 
Dec Acta dry Psicológica de 
America Latina, 1965, 11(2), 145-147 — Statistics for 
7 yr. of operation are presented and recommendations 
for similar services in general hospitals advanced. 
Figures show a trend toward increased use of the 
service.—W. W. Meissner. 
15791. Tannenbaum, Gerald; Pinsker, Henry, 
Sager, Clifford J. (New York Med. Coll.) The 
^ day hospital American Journal of 
Orth hiatry, 1965, 35(4), 729-732.—The service 
prov to the community by a small, multipurpose 


mary. 


Institutional Care 


15792. Benedek, Istvan. The gilded cage. Bu- 
dapest, Hungary: Corvina Press, 1965. 352 p— 
"Author tells of his experiences in a mental asylum 
which he himself had organized. -H. Բ. Lundquist. 

15793. Berger, Milton M. A posium on 
= approaches in the therapeutic community. 

nternational Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 
150, 3-43.—“T.C.” stands not only for “treatment 
care” but also for “therapeutic community” 
where the patient becomes a part of the therapeutic 
team. Goals and leadership need to be examined. 
Jones’ survey calls on the psychiatrist to reorient 
himself to the social role he must play in an admin- 
istrative setting which is still run on traditional 
lines. “Changeover of a Mental Hospital Unit into 
a ic Community” considers the administra- 
tive re ts, available resources and personnel 
roblems. Wachspress, in describing the Hillside 
ospital experience, concludes that the group pro- 
grams "seem to modify favorably the lives of many 
patients," but do not necessarily affect the basic 
pathology. The effects on the patient, the psycho- 
therapist, and on professional training—when em- 
phasis is on "horizontal organization", "multiple 
therapy" and "covert permission to change thera- 
pists"—are ded in “A Community of Psycho- 
therapists". ax describes the analysis of a thera- 
peutic community meeting in terms of: The 
institutional context, social transactions, content and 
latent content. Christ and Hadden discuss antithera- 
peutic effects and special training needs.—I. Linnick. 
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15794. E. D, & Esser, A. H. Worle 


dane Si e Fee Q 
plement, 1964, 38(2), 317-322—22 անան 
men work in assembling and packaging jobs im a 
sheltered workshop in a state hospital ward, Ward 
interaction and morale increases in 70% of the 
patients. D. Prager. 


15795. Cohen, Melvin E. & Lafave, Hugh 0. 
(Ass. Retarded Child. Occupational Cent, E. Mid- 
dlesex, Mass.) Structured work program 
pn. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965; 
(4), 17.—The work program of the Medfield (Mass 
chusetts) State Hospital for schizophrenic patiente 
is discussed. It is felt that the meaningful nature of 
this program makes use of resources that any state 
hospital for the mentally ill can provide. use 
of the rehabilitation counselor as a core member of 
the rehabilitation team in such a structured program 
prepares the patient for work within the community 
and is based on specific and graduated job training 
within the hospital.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


15796. Davison, Gerald C. (Stanford U.) Am 
intensive long-term social-learning treatment 
£g with an accurately diagnosed autistic 

roceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 203-204. 
—Despite radical divergences in their SOEN 
views of infantile autism, the biogenic theory of Rim- 
land and the social-learning theory of Ferster con- 
verge strikingly on the point that the psychological 
treatment օք the child must involve the endowii 
social stimuli with meaning. The significance of in- 
tensive, long-term treatment of accurately diagnosed 
autistic children is pointed up, and an ongoing m 
gram described which will provide evidence for 
far a social-learning approach can be pushed. The 
therapy is being carried out by a nonpsychologist who 
has been given a minimum of training and super- 
vision by the author, The considerable improvement 
of 1 of the children, a classical instance of Kanner's 
syndrome, is briefly described.—Author abstract. 


15797. Deiter, J. B., Hanford, D. B., Hummel, 
R. T, & Lubach, J. E. (Northern State Hosp, 
Sedro Woolley, Wash.) Brief inpatient treatment: 
A pilot study. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(2), 95- 
98.—Utilizing a special 42-bed demonstration unit, 
"Northwest Washington Hospital-Community Pilot 
Program . . . attempts to treat all patients without 
recourse to longer term programs." Inpatient stay 
is divided into about a week on an intensive unit 
and a somewhat longer stay in a readjustment pro- 
gram. Experience in the 15է yr. of operation, in 
terms of rate and extent of release and readmission, 
was judged to be highly promising.—L. Gurel. 


15798. Druss, R. G. Foreign marriages in the 
military. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(2), 220- 
226.—56 patients at an Army Hospital had foreign 
born wives. 5 of the 56 were cases of suicidal 
attempts. Problems encountered by the soldiers and 


their foreign-born dependents are discussed.—D. 
Prager. 

15799. Edgerton, Ք. B. & Dingman. Good 
reasons for bad supervision: “Dating” in a hos- 
pital for the mentally retarded. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1964, 38(2), 221-233. Unsuper- 
vised dating permitted patients to learn the essential 
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requirements for social living such as improved cos- 
trol over time and space, * to employ techniques 
of subtle communication, understanding and internali- 
ation of the rules for acceptable conduct, and control 
of sexual impulses.—D. Prager. 

15800. Fine, P. & Offer, D. (913 Ivy Lane, 
San Antonio, Tex.) Periodic անա À anti- 
social behavior. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(3), 240-251.—A method for 
the study of antisocial behavior in am institutional 
setting is described. Quantitative fluctuations of 
adolescent patients’ antisocial behavior were meas- 
ured with a check list of social norms. The results 
were analyzed for patterns through time and corre- 
lated with sociometric measures, The social and 
historical context of the institution, clinical observa- 
tions, and case studies were used to the 
findings. Social changes that were made in the in- 
stitution as a result of periodic research over the 
course of several years were found to be effective in 
decreasing the amount of socially disruptive behavior, 
These changes facilitated an amount of emo- 
tional investment in the patients’ daily activities by 
stable supervisory adults. Fluctuations in the pat- 
tern of antisocial behavior through time depend on a 
complex dynamic process. This involves 
individual patient differences, leadership, adult 
influences, and social pressures. Epidemics of ar 
social behavior among teenagers in a general psychi- 
atric hospital are not inevitable. They arise under 
conditions of social tension and chronic patient dis- 


comfort.—Author summary. 
15801. Goldman, A. R. (VA Hosp., Ft. Meade, 
( a mental 
Journal of 


Տ. D.) Wanting 
hospital: and correlates. 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 317-322.—A study 
investigating the relative incidence of positive 
negative discharge attitudes and patients’ length 
continuous hospitalization, discharge rates, and 
performance. Attitude ratings, patient 
data, and personality inventory data were ` 
on a total of 358 patients, Those with positive atti- 
tudes tended to be released but a large segment of 
the total population showed little interest in returning 
to the community. “No evidence was found to sug- 
gest that patients strongly averse to discharge wer 
any less inclined to respond to personality items in 
the socially desirable direction than were 
strongly inclined to leave the hospital."—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. H 
15802. Hartlage, L. C. (Central State Hosp., 
Anchorage, Ky.) Societally oriented rewards as 
incentives for long term patients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 329-331.—50 pa- 
tients with an average hospital stay of 16 


group of 50 patients were rated in a similar way = 


The oup 
ment and an De, in discharge rate.—E. J. 
nenberger. 

15803. Hobbs, G. E., Wanklin, J., & Ladd, K. B. 
(346 South St, London, Ont.) Changing patterns 
օք mental hospital di: and readmissions 
in the past two decades. Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1965, 93(17).—The discharge and 
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ituation of institutionalized ly is de- 
“net A mutual gratification model was derived 
from a more development-field 


in a geriatric setting induced a sufficiently pleasurable 
Ca among Steg and staff to offer a challenge 
to the pathology model of aging. Observational data 
is cited —G. E. Rowland. 

15808. Kaufman, M. Ralph (Ed.) The psychi- 
atric unit in a general hospital: Its current and 
future role. NYC: International Universities Press, 
1965. 482 p. $10.00. 

15809. Lawton, M. Powell. Personality and 
attitudinal correlates of psychiatric-aid perform- 
ance. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 
215-226.—A group of 72 psychiatric aides were rated 
with varying reliability for adequacy of job per- 
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formance by ward physicians and nurses. The aides 
cornpleted Coben and Struening Opinions About 
Mental Ilness Scale, the EPPS and the Leary Inter- 
“heckhlist. ' 


i 2 Kies —— were 
computed, t a limited numi iic pre- 
dictions were made. Relatively few — rela- 
tionships — Ape and criteria were found, 

i criterion for uate períorm- 
Fares d to be defined to fit —.— situational 
demands. There were enough significant and pre- 
dicted relationships to Suggest that aides considered 
more e are less authoritarian, more benevo- 
lent, less inant, and less likely to see wide differ- 
ences between patients and others—Author abstract, 

15810. Lawton, M. Powell, & Goldman, Alfred 
E. Role conceptions of the tric aide. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1965, 71(2), 311- 
348.—Groups of  mental-hospital patients, aides, 
nurses, physicians and patients’ relatives were asked: 
(1) to check the most time-consuming and the most 
important of 30 aide activities: and (2) to check 
which traits characterized the personality of the 
average, the best, and poorest psychiatric aide. Ac- 
tivities called Janitorial, Physical Custodial and 
Behavioral Custodial were thought to be more time- 
consuming than Therapeutic or Information-Trans- 
mission activities. Ideally, Janitorial duties were 
called least important and Information Transmission 
most important. There was general agreement among 
S groups in their ranking of these activities, but 
Specific disagreements led to a discussion of existing 
antitherapeutic el attitudes and suggestions 
for maximizing future therapeutic usefulness of aides, 
Author abstract, 


15811. Levy, L., & Blachly, Ք. (Illinois Dept. 
Mental Health, Chicago) Counteracting hospital 
habituation. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(3), 114- 
116.—“Hospital habituation is an inevitable outcome 
of long-term confinement, but the degree and relative 
reversibility of this syndrome d d on predisposing 
factors in the patient’s PE and the kind of 
regimen to which he is subjected during his confine- 
ment. . . Though the symptoms of and the approach 
to treating hospital habituation are clear, the imple- 
mentation of effective treatment will be difficult at 
best and will not proceed quickly."—L. Gurel. 


15812. Margolis, P. M. et al. (950 E. Soth St., 
Chicago) Suicidal precautions. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1965, 13(3), 224-231.—The occasion 
of a suicide in a psychiatric ward called for a "work- 
ing through" of grief and guilt which was accom- 
plished in part by the consideration of 4 possible 
"failure factors": (1) defining and estimating the 
degree of suicide risk, (2) implementing the pre- 
cautions, (3) delineating and implementing the con- 
cepts of treatment, and (4) recognizing the institu- 
tional limitations. A reexamination of suicidal 
precautions was undertaken. From this learning 
experience emerged the recognition of a dilemma 
in a ward, emphasizing individual responsibility and 
freedom, but resorting to restrictive measures for 
suicidal patients. The suicidal patient challenged 
the therapeutic community-like approach as differ- 
entiated from the more traditional authoritarian one. 
Simplified precautions, consisting of a 24-hr provi- 
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sion of a helping person without restrictive 

were developed. The provision of a helping person 
constantly in attendance rather than the isolation and 
restrictions. previously thought necessary is felt to 


have a more therapeutic potential for the suicidal "2 


patient.— Author summary, 

15813. May, P. R. A., & Nash. L. R. Neuro- 
logic disorders in a state mental hospital: A basis 
for pla . Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 
39(1), 65-69.—1 in 4 or 5 mental patients in a 
mental hospital suffers from a neurological disorder, 
5% of admissions to a mental hospital have neuro- 
logical disorders. About % of the neurological dis- 
ease is included in 5 categories: epilepsy, trauma, 
syphilis, alcohol, and presenile psychoses. There is 
need for more treatment, training, and research in 
psychiatric neurology.—D. Prager. 


15814. Moon, L. E. & Patton, Ք. E. First 
admissions and rea ions to New York State 
Mental Hospitals: A statistical evaluation. Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(3), 476-486.—The 
tacular growth in admissions to the civil state 
pitals in New York State in recent years has been 
almost entirely due to the increased population of the 
state, the development of treatment facilities for pa- 
tients not previously treated in hospitals, and the 
large number of patients discharged after the intro- 
duction of tranquilizers. Programs should be estab- 
lished to help the discharged patient remain in the 
community and treatments should be devel which 
will either "cure" mental illnesses or bring about 
longer periods of remission.—D. Prager. 

15815. Morgan, R. D., & Hordern, A. Analysis 
of California's state hospital population by m 
of first admission. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 
6(2), 78-84.—On June 30, 1961, some 48,000 patients 
were on the active records of California State mental 
hospitals. 34 of these patients were first admitted 
prior to 1955. There were similarities noted in the 
patients in residence and the patients in family care, 
There were similar patterns in the patients on home 
leave and those on unauthorized absence. The ratio 
of patients in family care to patients in hospital 
residence increases with each succeeding decade of 
admissions. Suggestions are offered for further 
research.—D. Prager. 


15816. Parker, R. S. Patient variability as a 
factor in group activities on a maximum 
ward. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(2), 264— 
—Group therapy provided further contact, served 
to increase reality testing, permitted ventilation, gave 
Social support, and created an atmosphere in which 
consensual validation could occur. Different types 
of groups were organized according to the person- 
ality organization of the patient.—D. Prager. 

15817. Pokorny, A. The multiple readmission 
psychiatric patient. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 
39(1), 70-78—The readmission group (4 or more 
readmissions) had a higher proportion of alcoholism, 
service-connection, and unmarried men. There was 
more alcoholism among whites than colored and more 
among unmarried than married. Multiple readmis- 
sion patients are frequently those who had been dis- 
charged too soon.—D. Prager. 

15818. Rinsley, D. B. Intensive psychiatric hos- 
Pital treatment of adolescents. Psychiatric Quar- 
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teris, 1965, 39(3), 40S-429—The phases 


which these patients pass during hospitalization cor- 
respond to Iby’s 3 stages of active infantile 
mourning. The phase of resistance to treatment 


corresponds to Bowlby's stage of protest. 
of emergent depression is akin to Bowlby's = of 
infantile despair. The phase of chronicity ro 
gression corresponds to Bowlby's stage of 
ment, After 1-3 yr., if the parents have 
make analogous moves in their casework, the inten- 
sive use of the closed ward may no be neces- 
sary. Outpatient treatment for the pati 
work for the parents may then require several 
years.—D, Prager. 

15819. Rybak, W. S., & Buttenschon, 

The role of child care workers with emotionally 
disturbed children in therapeutic communication 
groups. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1964, 
38(2), 234-246.—Describes experience in the utili- 
zation of a ward staff in a therapeutic situation made 
up of communication groups with emotionally 
turbed children in an institutional setting. “In view 
of the lack of professional staff members in Ki 
state hospitals, this kind օք involvement oí 

care workers in the therapeutic process is rewarding 
for both patients and personnel—D. Prager. 

15820. Scheflen, A. E. The institutionalized, 
the institution-prone and the institution. Mi aped 
atric Quarterly, 1965, 39(2), 203-219.— Typ re- 
sponses to institutionalization include claustrophobia, 
claustrophilia, overdependency, rationalization, self- 
incrimination, externalized and internalized hostility. 
The institution-prone personality shows: rationalized 
immaturity, underachievement and deviancy, covert 
symbiotic relationships, denial of the personal, ex- 
tremes of over- and under-compliance with social 
norms.— D. Prager. 

15821. Schorer, C. E. Defiance and healing. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 603). 184-190.— 
An attempt is made to define the doctor's role in dis- 
charging patients against medical advice. Every 
effort must be made to detain patients who are 
dangerous to themselves and to others. One should, 
however, not do whatever the patient wants. Ade- 
quate attention to the family is demanded. The doc- 
tor may feel the need for abasement and may un- 
wittingly be communicating this to the patient. The 
leaving against medical advice may be a planned 
flight into health.—D. Prager. 

15822, Simon, Walter 8. On reluctance to 
leave the public mental hospital. Psychiatry, 1965, 
28(2), 145-156.—Patients may have realistic reasons 
for wanting to remain in the denn, low E 
economic status being a major one. 
is not always the best treatment, especially for De 
class patients who are ոօէ trained in verbal facility 
as are upper class patients and therapists. Hospitali- 
zation should be avoided or at least kept short to 
avoid promoting chronicity.—E. M. Uprichard. 

15823. Stancer, H. C, Sours, J. A, & Gidro- 
Frank, L. In nal psychodynamics of vol- 
untary psychiatric admissions. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1965, 39(3), 516-536 —'The hypothesis is 
suggested that voluntary admission to a psychiatric 
hospital is an event occasioned by a shift in equi- 
librium of the dyadic relationship between the patient 
and the central family figure, subsequent to a change 
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the patient's symptoms or of his desire for relief. 
The hypothesis is an analysis of 20 
admitted voluntarily to the New York State 
The Éndings are considered 
in terms of The im- 
plications for treatment are discussed.”—D. Prager. 
15824. Tuttle, F. & Peters, * , (Val. 
w Forge SA E SC Sa r 7 
a military 
Li cf Na Prycho- 
therapy, 1965, 1801), 97-103.— Within the authori- 
tative structure of a military hospital, the utilization 
of group methods and involvement of all hospital 
personnel achieved the following results: “Adminis. 
trative problems are handled more easily, and the 
number of problems iting indiv attention 
CP CIE ERE 
wi w num. 
. to the attention 
they receive from the and communicate 
these feelings to their patients. The added 


ES 


15825. ky, Harold, 4 Herz, Marvin Լ 
(City Coll. City U. N. Y.) The social role of the 
psychiatrie patient in a general Kai D» 


the of a 
= C 
tal, a study of the role of the patient was under- 
taken. Although an objective of modern 
d a entails the acceptance of 
„„ 

own treatment. 
the were assigned minimal responsibilities in 


15826. Wood, C. John M. & 
Morse, Emanuel. Resident in the 

office. Archives of Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(1), 54-61.—11 Ist-yr residents were inter- 
viewed with respect to their admission practices and 
those of their colleagues. There is agreement that 
patients destructive behavior should be 
— The hospi tal provides protection to pa- 
tients and community. The resident is often so in- 
terested in psychotherapy that he sees the patient in 
terms of his suitability for this treatment and min- 


ment of patients with whom he identifies in terms of 
ba , experiences, or even personal conflicts. 


15827. Wulbert, Roland. (U. Chicago) Inmate 
pride in total institutions. American Journal of 
Sociology, 1965, 71(1), 1-9.—Research in a mental 
hospital suggests that low inmate pride, the avoidance 
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of identification with inmate status, underlies dimen- 
sions of collective behavior and customary social rela- 
tions among mental patients. It is found that per- 
sonnel turnover is depriving, retards succession of 
informal prevents i collective be- 
havior and against staff members, de- 
creases rates of inmate interaction, increases asser- 
tions of friendship with noninmates and alienation 
from inmates, and hampers the growth of an inmate 
code. Mental hospitals are compared with prisons, 
Differential inmate pride is used to explain the dif- 
ferential forms of collective behavior and custom 
found in the 2 total institutions.—Jowrnal abstract, 

15828, Zolik, Edwin S. Lantz, Edna M. & 
Busiel, George J. (De Paul U.) The "new look" 
in mental programs as reflected in patient 
return rates. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
965, 289-290.—1st admission patients (Ni = 787; 
Nz = 699) admitted over a 1-yr-period to 2 hospitals 
of differing medical philosophy were followed for 
their length of hospitalization. Hospital A is open, 
liberal, and permissive; Hospital B is conservative, 
custodial, and traditional in approach. Cohorts based 
on length of hospitalization were followed for post- 
hospital outcome. Hospital A released a significantly 
greater proportion of patients within 2 mo. of admis- 
sion, had a significantly greater number of patients 
returning within 1 ուօ., and had a significantly greater 
number of patients re within 1 yr. following 
release than did Hospital B. Factors involved in 
these differences are discussed along with implica- 
tions.—^wthor abstract. 
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15829, Bieber, Toby B., & Bieber, Irving. (132 
E. 72nd St, New York) Psychotherapeutic focus 
in social psychiatry. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 13(2), 62-66.—The role of individual 
psychotherapy in social psychiatry is a central one 
and must be emphasized in community mental health 
programs. Large numbers of people require low-cost 
psychotherapeutic services, and in order to fulfill this 
pressing social need, funds must be procured for the 
training and payment of competent professional per- 
sonnel. Psychoanalytically trained therapists can 
also point the direction for prophylaxis and corrective 
treatment by delineating the major pathogenic family 
and societal influences.—J.4M A. 

15830. Blackman, Sheldon; Mandell, Wallace; 
Goldstein, Kenneth M., & Silberstein, Richard M. 
An approach to a community mental health theory. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 191-192.— 
Community mental health may be viewed as an at- 
tempt to treat disability by methods which affect 
groups of individuals. It is postulated that an in- 
dividual belongs to small groups in which interaction 
Occurs on a regular, face-to-face basis. This interac- 
tion plays a crucial role in preventing psychological 
disability by providing support to the individual in 
times of stress. Evidence on the relationship between 
support available from group members and manifest 
disability is reported in support of the theory.— 
Author abstract. 

15831. Denton, L. R. A follow-up study of pa- 
tients treated at a community mental health clinic 
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under total team-intake procedures. Canadian Pry. 
chologist, 1965, 6a(3), 246-252.—Patients report 
favorable reactions to a newly adopted approach to 
treatment at a community mental health center involy- 
ing short-term contacts with clinical staff, concen- 
trated team interviewing procedures and orientation 
to family treatment.—P. D. McCormack. 

15832. Green, Calvin G. (U. Maryland) The 
relationship between structural characteristics and 
acceptance of a new function in formal organiza- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3099-3100, 
Abstract. 

15833. Irvine, Elizabeth E. Children at risk. 
In Howard J. Parad (Ed.), Crisis intervention: 
Selected readings (see 39: 15451) Pp. 220-226.— 
Preventive mental health programs must be especially 
concerned with identifying and supporting vulnerable 
individuals who are exposed to crisis situations. 1 
group deals with children of parents who have re- 
cently been admitted to a mental hospital. Child care 
officers, probation officers, and health visitors can 
help these families by communication and cooperation 
with those treating the parent—S. F. Cordell. 

15834, Katz, Alfred H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Application of self-help concepts in cur- 
rent social welfare. Social Work, 1965, 10(3), 68- 
74.—". . . theoretical considerations and research 
findings converge to emphasize the importance of 
enlisting the participation of recipients of health and 
welfare services [and their families and peers] in 
many aspects of care. . . . [however] it seems clear 
that [among U. S. professionals] there are powerful 
restraining psychological influences at work and it 
will be some time before the self-help approach will 
be more widely understood and utilized in social work 
practice." A successful voluntary self-help program 
of and for patients in English mental hospitals is 1 of 
the illustrative examples.—E. P. Brandt. 

15835, Northcutt, Travis J., et. al. (Florida State 
Board Health, Box 210, Jacksonville, Fla.) Re- 
habilitation of former mental patients: An evalua- 
tion of a coordinated community aftercare pro- 
gram. American Journal of Public Health, 1965, 55 
(4), 570-577.—A. plan for coordinating services of 
various social and health agencies and professional 
organizations to aid former mental patients and their 
families is described. A study to evaluate effective- 
ness of the coordinated aftercare program involved 
follow-up interviews with all patients returning to the 
metropolitan Florida county in which the program 
was operated and with those returning to a county 
where services were not coordinated. This report 
covers the plan for evaluation, limitations in the in- 
terpretation of data gathered, and a comparison of 
the patient populations and of follow-up services they 
received, as well as rehabilitation results achieved. 
Some implications of the findings for use of the co- 
ordinated approach to provision of services are dis- 
cussed; the present study indicates that coordination 
does not always accomplish the desired results. Little 
or no additional benefit would be derived from co- 
ordination of services that are themselves ineffective. 
—Rehabilitation Literature, 

15836. Schreiber, Mayer. Community recrea- 
tion resources for the mentally retarded. Training 
School Bulletin, 1965, 62(1), 33-51.— This abridged 
article deals primarily with experiences encountered 
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by the author in bringing community resources within 
the availability of the retardate and his family — 


Journal abstract 
Case Work 


15837. Bellsmith, E. B. & Conner, Y. 
work aspects of remotivation, resocialization and 
rehabilitation of chronic illness cases in an inten- 
sive continued treatment unit. Prychioiric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1964, 38(2), 304-316.—A 
group of chronic patients is assigned to 
who assists them in all aspects of their daily function- 
ing. This method enables each patient to develop a 
close relationship with 1 person and provides security 
through the patient's awareness of one individual who 
is responsible for all of her immediate needs. Inten- 
sive long term case work is necessary before the 
patient can be gradually returned to the community. 
—D. Prager. 

15838. Brown, Frederick H., Burditt, Vera B., 
& Liddell, Charles W. The crisis of relocation. 
In Howard J. Parad (Ed.), Crisis intervention: 
Selected readings (see 39: 15451) 248-200.— 
problems created by a rehousing crisis were met with 
an attempt to help the Ss involved to use this oppor- 
tunity to build a better life for themselves. Some met 
the crisis with strength and resourcefulness, others 
with ineffective, selí-defeating efforts, KSC 
analysis of the situation was necessary to 
clearly which problems interfered most with the fam- 
ily's ability to move. Displayed families presented 
a threatening array oí feelings (bonor — 
fear) even to a trained social worker,—5. F. ordell. 

15839. Chaskel, Ruth. Assertive casework in 
a short-term situation. In Howard J. Parad (Ed.), 
Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 39: 15 51) 
Pp. 237-247.— Travelers Aid has a special service to 
help those who are at a point of crisis, a circumstance 
m often makes one more reien to counseling. 
n order to be effective on a long-term basis a 
lem solving approach must be used. caseworker 
must have courage and skill to be appropriately out- 
going and assertive.—S. F. Cordell. 

15840. Clark, Eleanor. Round the clock emer- 
gency psychiatric services. In Howard J. Parad 
(Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 39: 
15451) Pp. 261-273.—The social worker must have 
a manifold obligation, responsibility to manage, Te- 
habilitate and treat the ill person with the eye always 
on his capacity to function in a social world; to in- 
tervene as early as possible to prevent the full develop- 
ment of emotional disease social malfunction. 
Basic to all efforts is the understanding of the internal 
economy of the unconscious drives, prohibitions and 
defenses with full and increasing appreciation of the 
adaptive mechanisms of the ego.—5. 41 at 

15841. Heilig, Տ. M., & Klugman, David J. the 
social worker in a suicide prevention center. In 
Howard J. Parad (Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected 
readings (see 39: 15451) Pp. 274-283.— Suicide is 
among the Ist 10 causes of adult deaths in the U. S. 
The caseworker accepts an unusually heavy respon- 
sibility in working with suicidal crises in that he 
carries primary responsibility for his cases. Suicide 
threats and attempts should be understood as com- 
munications to "significant others" in the S's life. 
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The S is commonicatiag in this way something he is 
pake to talk about, The —— makes im 
portant clinical judgments ¿independently and takes 
responsibility to recommend action.—5. F. Cordell, 


15842. Himmelfarb, Ը. Contributions of some 
ELE KEE 00 do cine! P 
Lat aper uphement, 1964, 38(1), 48-55,.— 
", . . many of the concepts of child welfare are ap 
plicable to the understanding of the child in a hos- 
E uu EC Werk iion fe aot 
complete if the concepts, values, and principles that 
underlie not enrich its contribution 
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and preserved. i 
can be particularly helpful during convalescence 
when his services have been integrated from the 


operation are mandatory.—D. Prager, 


waiting list. In Howard J. Parad (Ed.), Crisis in- 
tervention: Selected readings ( 


casework help and use it best when they want it most. 
—S. F. Cordell. 


15847. Tarpy, E. K., O'Donnell, T., & Glynn, J. 
F. Intensive casework with chronically ill, neuro- 
psychiatric geriatric patients. Journal of the Amer- 
ican Geriatrics Society, 1964, 12(11), 1077-1082.—56 
chronically ill, neuropsychiatric geriatric patients 
from a sample of 107 at a VA Hospital were studied 
in an attempt to facilitate their discharge from hos- 
pital to community. Half were given intensive case- 
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work help amd the other half were given the ordi 


group but only 3 of the regular group were discharged 
to community living. The 3 main problems encoun- 
tered in di ing were family attitude, shift- 


physical or psychiatric condition of the patient, 
and petionts’ — A less frequent problem was 
money, although in some cases it was extremely difi- 
cult i 


ing and alteri 
ic to the fact 


15848, Seller, Sheldon, & Taylor, Joy. The 
malevolent transformation: Implications for group 
work practice. Social Work, 1965, 10(3), 82-91.— 
Excerpts from the reports oí a group worker about 
her work with a club of 8 preadolescent, predelinquent 
girls in a New York tenement area illustrate 6 basic 
aims, from (1) avoiding a battle of wills during the 

ing process to (2 setting small goals and (6) 
expression of feelings within the group. 
child reacts with anxiety and aggression 
to any reactivation of his need for tenderness as it 
has brought painful experiences in the hostile world 
which surrounds him. The peer group is thus "the 
vital road to aiding the child."—E. P. Brandt, 

15849. Triseliotis, John. Casework with immi- 

ts: The implications of cultural factors. Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1965, 8(1), 
15-25.—"Experience suggests that for some time 
following immigration, immigrants are more acces- 
sible to measures intended to alleviate pressing social 
needs rather than to help aimed at resolving inter- 
personal problems. Before they can reach this stage 
they need time to become accustomed to new frames 
of reference, new experiences and familiarize 
themselves with new concepts in their new y 
Caseworkers who know the immigrants' cultural - 
ground and are able to evaluate significance of the 
immigrants’ problems in relation to their past ex- 
periences, can often help them towards a social and 
personal adjustment.”—J. E. Smith. 
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15850. Abou-Ghorra, I. M. (Fresno State Coll.) 
ic predictors of production of creative 
novel solutions in ing among college stu- 
dents. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 353- 
354.—36 college counselees were admitted to a “crea- 
tive counseling” program after having been tested by 
the use of the EPPS, the Dynamic Factors Opinion 
Survey, the Alternate Uses test, and the Schemas Rat- 
ing Scale. After 6 mo., 28 were judged by the 
therapist and by themselves as improved and capable 
of producing novel solutions, and 8 were judged by 
the therapist and by themselves as unimproved. The 
improved counselees scored higher than the unim- 
proved counselees on scales for the needs for thinking, 
achievement, autonomy, intraception, and modification 
of one’s schemas. They also scored higher on the 
Alternate Uses creativity test—Author abstract. 
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15851. Astor, Martin H. (Queens Coll.) Coun- 
selors seek to understand themselves: A philosoph- 
ical inquiry. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 
43(10), 1029-1033.—Counselors confuse role de&ni- 
tion with professional self-understanding. The role- 
definition approach is misleading because only aíter 
we achieve professional self-understanding will we be 
able to define ourselves in our unique situations. Too 
strict a position on counselor role is not desirable as 
it leads to arbitrary, dualistic choice models. An 
existential model is used as "bridge building" for 
achieving deeper professional self-understanding in 
guidance and counseling —X. J. Baldauf. 


15852. Baute, P. (3900 Chestnut, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) A report on pastoral counselor training. 
Chicago Studies, 1965, 4(2), 181-200.—Reports of 
priests specially trained in a sequence of 3 courses in 
Counseling were obtained in order to evaluate the 
training of pastoral counselors. Respondents found 
client-centered counseling an effective and valuable 
tool, but felt that the program could be improved by 
an extensive study of psychodynamics: feelings, emo- 
tions, and motivation; by more practice and super- 
vision; by a broader approach to counseling than is 
provided by the client-centered orientation. Re- 
spondents reported themselves as most adequate in 
counseling people with spiritual (moral, religious) 
posses vocational choice, and marital problems, and 
east adequate with alcoholism, scrupulosity, and 
— Further training tended to result in 
more counseling behavior and feelings of more ex- 
tensive adequacy. Reports from supervisors at 2 
counseling agencies using these trained priests sup- 
ported the results.—P, Baute. 


15853. Baute, Paschal. (St. Leo Coll.) Coun- 
seling and fredom: Reflections. National Catholic 
Guidance Conference Journal, 1965, 9(4), 195-205.— 
Some rapprochement should be established between 
existential psychotherapy and "Christian" teachings. 
Counselors must recognize the elements common to 
all types of counseling. (24 ref.)—S. F. Cordell. 


15854. Beatty, Billie C. (Ս. California, Berkeley) 
Counselee-counselor identifications. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4255-4256.— Abstract. 


15855. Bohn, Martin J. (State U. Iowa) Rela- 
tionships of counselor dominance and experience 
to co ing behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(9), 5380.— Abstract. 

15856. Bonney, Warren C. 
sures toward conformity in up counseling. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(10), 970- 
973.--Ճո exploration of the applicability of principles 
of group dynamics. Principles developed out of re- 
search on conforming behavior are used to interpret 
some of the common phenomena. The need is stressed 
for greater coordination and communication between 
the 2 disciplines—counseling and group dynamics.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 

15857. Bradley, Arthur D. & Stein, Carroll. 

unselor experience and accuracy of prediction 
of client behavior: Rehabilitation. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(10), 1015-1017.— This 
follow-up investigated the effect of experience on a 
counselor's ability to forecast postcounseling client 
behavior. The client's job status was compared to 
the counselor's prediction of the client's post-counsel- 


(U. Illinois) Pres- 
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img behavior. Follow-up put were com- 
pleted and returned for 135 closed counseling 
Results indicate experienced rehabilitation counselors 
make the most accurate predictions of post-counseling 
client. behavior —R. J. Baldauf. 


15858. Brown, William F. 


unseling for academic Personnel & 
counseling Ի gi 


of 216 students, cach containing 108 males and 108 
females, were selected from full-time freshmen 
entering the Southwest Texas State College in the 
fall 1960. Counseled freshmen earned grades averag- 
ing letter grade and 83 ity points higher 
during the Ist semester.—K. J. “ 

15859. Burdock, Eugene L, & Hardesty, Anne 
Տ. (Columbia Ս.) Contrasting behavior of nor- 
mal and mental patients on a screening interview. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological, Association, 1965, 347-348. 
—Normal Ss and mental patients were interviewed 
by means of the Structured Clinical Interview (SCI) 
in order to distinguish patterns of behavior that could 
be used for screening purposes. The SCI isa 
logical interview which is conducted to 
a fixed protocol and which takes less than W hr. 
The responses of the Ss, both content and — 
are recorded on an accompanying inventory. 
scores distinguished significantly between and 
normals, but not between the 2 groups mental pa- 
tients, However, the subtests identified behavioral 
patterns which differentiated the 2 groups of patients, 
Author abstract. 


15860. Calia, Vincent Ք. Organization theory 


and research: Some implications for pro- 
grams. Personnel & Guidance J , 1965, 43(8), 
757-763.—The “common sense à " to organiz- 


ing and administering guidance services needs to be 
buttressed by sound theoretical principles and the re- 
sults of meaningful research. In view of the absence 
of such reports, the contributions of science of or- 
ganizations are examined for relevant concepts and 
conclusions, Commonly held assumptions regarding 
the value of democratic supervision and cipative 
problem-solving need to be qualified. concepts 
of communication, organization fiction, EE „and 
decision-making were seen as providing the adminis- 
trator with additional cues for See Zei re- 
vitalizing his program and service.—K. J. f. 

15861. Cantoni, Louis, & Can! Lucile. 
(Wayne State U.) Lay and prof counsel- 
ing. Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 26(6), 169-171. 
—Many altruistic, perceptive laymen withhold their 
natural counseling ability when friends and relatives 
come to them with al problems. Such laymen 
have been led to believe that all ht Jap in 
the domain of professionals. However, the efforts of 
concerned laymen and of professional counselors can 
complement each other. Laymen should learn when 
to refer disturbed friends and relatives to psychol- 
ogists and other counseling specialists. Training in 
counseling principles and techniques should become a 
readily availabel phase of adult education. Author 
abstract. 

15862. Catron, David Wade. (George Peabody 
Teachers Coll.) The effects of educational. voca- 
tional group counseling on perception of self and 


a 39: 15855-15867 


Diuwvtatiea Abstracts, 1965, 25011), 736- 

Abet 

3863. Chandler, Kenneth A. (Yale U 
of dying and their Li 
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and accuracy of of 
. Personnel & L3 org ee 
1965, 43(10), 1011-1014.—3 groups of 

id ^ i E 


of experience, 


tion attaining significance was 
counselors’ higher ranking of a problem checklist.— 
ECH Baldauf, 

15866. Ganter, Grace; Yeakel, 


sible 
1965, 35(4), 
cerned about the substantial number of children who 
prove inaccessible to the usual clinic approach, A 
method was sought whereby ific deficits prevent- 
ing outpatient treatment could be mitigated using 
social group workers and an intensive, specially de- 
signed group program for children and parents. Re- 
sults with 47 children are presented.—Journal abstract. 
15867. Grande, Peter P., & Pallone, Nathaniel 
J. (U. Notre Dame, Ind.) Client rapport and 
counselor religious status: An exploration. Na- 
tional Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, 1965, 
9(4), 209-219.— The extent to which religion inhibits 
the relationship between counselor and client is yet 
undetermined, despite research. (21 ref.)—S. F. 
Cordell. 
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Alice. Observations of college 
students in distress. Is Howard J. Parad (EA), 
Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 39: 15451) 


Pp. 127-173-- Students come to a university 

mental beakh clinic of difficulties arising from 

acute situational Pressuring the student to get 
i 


ien, 

— by him as a continuance of parental 
le ich he is trying hard to renounce. The 
fact that the student is given the responsibility for 
Ee el when to come to T4" is in 
itself of i . It was found to be more 
,թ..- —— saw the patient throughout 
the entire . F. Cordell. 

15869. Joslin, Leeman Jr. Know! and 


ledge 
Gem ‘ersonnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(8), 790-795.—Investigates the 
relationship bet 


f. 
15870. Krueger, Albert H. (St. Cloud State 
Coll) Counselor : Clinical vs. 
agate. C È Guidance Jona 
1 43(10), Frequency cou 
— — its relationship to counselor orientation 
ique were studied. Results revealed a rela- 
— the counseling approach recom- 
to the enrollees by the 6 practicum supervisors 
and the number of counselee “d Ce 
centered” 


15871. Kumar, Usha, & Pepinsky, Harold B. 
Ohio State U.) Counselor expectancies and 
Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention A the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 357-358—An experiment was de- 
Signed to test the ition that a counselor's prior 
set toward his client will influence his evaluations, 
Ss to Յո initial interview, both օք his client and 
of It was հ ized that d 
accurate perception of a client as friendly rather than 
induce the counselor to have more favor- 
a ions of his client and օք himself. Such 
impressions should be accentuated when the coun- 
selor's prior expectancy is confirmed in the interview 
cA attenuated ve his expectancy is carin 
experiment i provides clear support for these 
hypotheses—Author abstract. 

15872. CA cen (Scripps Coll.) The 
structure of : A base for ego counseling. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 343-345. 
—Implicit in counseling and in therapy is the convic- 
tion that the pr trained person facilitates 
his client's growth toward healthy functioning. There 
has been considerable difference of opinion concern- 
ing what approaches or processes might lead to the 
desired goal. It is the goal of using the structure 
of feeling as a base for ego counseling to hunt for 
signs of health in clients, to identify the principles of 
health involved, and to work to extend prin- 
ciples into important areas in the clients’ lives. The 
approach centers on starting with what signs of health 
the client himself has and working with him toward 
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15873. Ledyard, F. Monroe, & Hadley, Robert G. 
(VA Cent., Los Angeles, Calif.) A in 
uate practicum training. 


the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Perche, — 


logical Association, 1965, 355-356.—In an effort to 
Overcome to some extent the disparity between aca. 
demic studies and applied work in the field, 24 ste. 
dents from an undergraduate psychology course were 
required to s 30 hr. in the counseling 
section of a VA Domiciliary as the "laboratory" por- 
tion of their course, 22 responded to an anonymous 
ionnaire and 14 submitted written comments, 
rom this data, it appears to have been a valuable 
and worthwhile experience, The Domiciliary 
chology Service benefited írom the assistance 


students were able to give in implementing the work 


of the unit.—Awthor abstract. 

15874. Lister, James L., & Ohlsen, Merle M. 
The improvement of self-understanding 
test interpretation. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1965, 43(8), 804-810.—Investigates the extent to 
which test interpretation through counseling i 
the self-understanding of students in Grades 5, 7, 9 
and 11. Specific studies in relation to testing are: 

1) students' motivation for learning test information, 

2) accuracy of self-estimates, and (3) relati 
between motivation and accuracy. At all grade 
interpretation was associated when increased 
of self-estimates and a significant decline in accuracy. 
was noted over 2 mo. following the initial orientation, 
Orientation was positively associated with motivation 
for learning in Grades 7 and 9, but not in grades 5 
and 11.—R. J. Baldauf. 

15875. Malony, Henry N. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) Human nature, —— ջա 
and pastoral care. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
(9), 5377.— Abstract. 


15876. Matarazzo, Joseph D., Saslow, George; 
Wiens, Arthur N. Weitman, Morris, & Allen, 
Bernadene V. 
viewer head nodding and interviewee speech dura- 
tions. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1964, 1(2), 54-63.—Investigates the influence 
on the interviewee of a tactic commonly used by psy- 
chotherapists and other interviewers; namely, 
nodding. A 45-min clinical employment interview was 
given to each of 20 Ss in an important real life situa- 
tion. All conditions of the interview were similar ex- 
cept that, during the 2nd of 3 15-min periods of each 
interview, E nodded his head all the time S was 
talking. The result was a 48% increase in S’s aver- 
age duration of single utterances (p of .001). Cross- 
validation with a 2nd E and 20 additional Ss yielded 
a 67% increase in mean duration of S's single speech 
units (p of .001). A control group of 20 additional 
Ss revealed no such increase when S withheld the 
head-nodding stimuli. These results, coupled with 
the results of an earlier study, permit the speculation 
that an increase in S's speech durations results from 
S's greater satisfaction under conditions when the 
interviewer is more active, either verbally or through 
gesture. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. "epp 
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197. Melton, Culbreth. The helping relation- 
ship in college wo Wo Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1965, 43(9), 925-028,—College reading 
programs are established to * ters ԼԴ 
college living and, therefore, clinicians is 
reading programs should use 
ical and counseling techniques, 
reading clinic as a situation 
nterpersonal relations, The effective student-totor 
encounter will meet a number of the criteria 
by Carl Rogers and Eugene Gendlin for helping d 
personal relationships.—R. J. Baldauf. 

15878. Payne, Paul Allen. (Ohio State U.) The 
prediction of practicum ormance by means of 


counselor reg to interview Dis- 
rertation Abstracts, 1965, BUN. Cee eer 
Abstract. 

15879. Poppen, William A. & Peters, Herman 
J. (Ohio State U.) Expectations of 
school pupils for counseling. / of 
tional Research, 1965, 58(8), 358-361—". . 
termines the expectations of junior high-school 
of counseling.” H were: (1) “There we 
items which discriminate between expectations of 
junior high-school pri for 


perceptions of what during the Ist counsel- 
ing interview, (2) will be which dis- 
criminate between the tions for counseling of 
previously non-counsel junior high pupils and 


previously counseled junior high pupils.“ Ss were 16 
boys and 13 girls from a variety of 
“There were 3 major conclusions from this study: 
(a) the junior high-school pupils expected to discuss 
specific topics, Le, vocational choice, 
planning, but found the counselors more 


; (b) the 
pupils also expected more direction and advice than 


study. 
1965, 25(11), 6768-6769.— Abstract. e 
15881. Ruthven, Leslie. (U. Tennessee) 
servation of parent interactions and parental 
counseling neat Se in treating emotionally 
istur i Է study. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3117-3118.—Abstract. 


15882, Ryan, T. Antoinette. (Oregon State U.) 


ing the term. Significant differences were found 


39: 15877-15857 


Coumectors who used 


9(4), 206-208.— The counselor, as a Christian, is- 

Christ in the world his behavior, 

It is therefore for to be absent irom 
counseling F. Cut. 
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(U. Texas) Women’s sexual | 

the duration and quality of their marriages. 

ican Journal of Sociology, 1965, 71(2), 187-196.-- 
The relationship between wives’ sexual responsive- 
ness and the quality and duration of their marriages 
was investigated with questionnaire data obtained 
from a sample of women in the early and the middle 
years of marriage. It was found that in marriages 
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described as positive in quality there tended to be 
an increase in wives’ sexual responsiveness during 
approximately the Ist 5 years of marriage, while 
marital relations characterized as negative were asso- 
ciated with decreased res iveness in the later 
years of marriage.—Jow abstract. 

15888. Costigan, Barbara H. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The unmarried mother: Her decision 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
25(9), 5430.— Abstract, 

15889. Cyr, Florence E., & Wattenberg, Shirley 
H. Social work in a preventive program of ma- 
ternal and child health. In Howard J. Parad 
(Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings (see 
39: 15451) Pp. 88-99.—4 maternal and child health 
program was set up in the hope that women can 
emerge from the Ist experience of pregnancy with a 
healthy realistic attitude towards child-bearing which 
will act as a positive force in future pregnancies, 
Fathers were encouraged to participate in the pro- 
gram. In the clinic the passive dependent feelings 
that are normal during pregnancy were accepted 
while members of the staff gave valuable insights 
into future pred relationships. A flexible 
semistructural interview between case worker and 
patient aimed toward particular goals the worker 
wanted to achieve. After the baby was born, the 
social worker maintained a supportive relationship. 
The ultimate goal was to help the mother see the 
child as an individual from whom she could take her 
clues as to his needs and readiness for change.—S. F. 
Cordell. 

15890. Dyer, Everett D. Parenthood as crisis. 
In Gesi A Parad (R Ed.), Crisis intervention: 
Selected readings (see 39: 15451) Pp. 312-323.—The 
study supports the hypothesis that the Ist child to 
a middle class couple would constitute a crisis event, 
forcing them to reorganize many of their roles and 
relationships. The state of the Marriage, prepara- 
tion for childhood and social backgrounds were im- 
portant phenomena. Most couples adjusted to the 
change quickly. More knowledge is needed of the 
characteristics and backgrounds of the families ex- 
periencing the greater and lesser crisis—S. F. 
Cordell. 

15891. Feldman, Harold, & Rand, Martin E. 
(Cornell U.) Egocentrism-altercentrism in the 
husband-wife relationship. Journal of Marriage 
€ the Family, 1965, 27(3), 386-391.—A scoring 
system is developed which focuses on the continuum 
from egocentrism through cocentrism to altercentrism 
in husband-wife interaction. 3 groups of couples 
(husband wins, wife wins, and both win) are iden- 
tified on the basis of the outcomes of improvisations 
involving concealed differences. No significant dif- 
ferences appeared between the sexes on the relative 
amounts of concern shown for the other, It was 
found that if a person was predominately egocentric, 
he or she was most likely to win; if cocentric, most 
likely to be in a both-win situation; and if predomi- 
nately altercentric, most likely to lose. The initial 
interaction tended to predict the final outcome of 
the conflict.—Journal abstract. 

15892, Hafstrom, Jeanne L., & Dunsing, Mari- 
lyn M. (U. Illinois) A comparison of economic 

choices of one-earner and two-earner families. 
Journal of Marriage & The Family, 1965, 27(3), 
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403-409.— This study investigates the possible effect 
of gainful employment of the wife-mother on the 
economic choices of the family as well as the atti- 
tudes of the wife-mother toward her em 
Interviews with 25 families in which the wife-mother 
was gainfully employed and 25 in which the husband 
was the sole contributor to family income collected. 
data on both current and past income and expendi- 
tures of families. Significant differences were found 
to exist in the over-all economic choices of the L- 
earner and the 2-earner families studied which could 
in part be attributed to the higher income of 2-earner 
families. An over-all favorable attitude of the wife- 
mother toward her employment was found in the 
2-earner families as compared to a general negative 
attitude toward such employment verbalized by the 
wives in the l-earner families. Journal abstract, 

15893. Hare, Ք. ՒԼ, & Shaw, G. K. (Maudsley 
Hosp. London, England) A study in 
health: I. Health in relation to fami 3 size. Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(475), 461-466. 
—Health of parents and children in a sample of 499 
urban families, determined by household interviews, 
was found to be worse with increase in family size 
for mothers, and to a lesser extent, for fathers; but 
for children rates of ill-health increased with number 
of children up to 3, but decreased in larger families, 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

15894. Hare, Ք. ԷԼ, & Shaw, G. K. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) A study in 
health: II. A comparison of the health of fathers, 
mothers and children. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1965, 111(475), 467-471.—For a sample of 499 
urban families showing relationships between poor 
mental and physical health, information from house- 
hold interviews and general practitioner records indi- 
cates that poor health in one parent is associated with 
poor health in the other and in the children. Be- 
tween parents there is an association in neuroticism 
(short form of the Maudsley Personality Inventory) 
but not in extraversion. In epidemiological studies 
there is difficulty in distinguishing poor health from 
a low threshold of complaint—W. L. Wilkins. 

15895. Hobbs, Daniel F., Jr. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Parenthood as crisis: A third study. Jour- 
nal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 27(3), 367-372. 
—Attempts to learn if earlier findings with middle- 
class Ss would generalize to a probability sample of 
first-time parents' adjustment to parenthood. Meas- 
urement of crisis proves to be a central problem and 
ՏՕ becomes an added objective. Parenthood is found 
to be not very difficult; and variables which earlier 
had been found to differentiate couples in the slight- 
moderate crisis category from those in the extensive- 
Severe category are not statistically significant.— 
Journal abstract. 

15896. Hurwitz, Jacob L, Kaplan, David M., & 
Kaiser, Elizabeth. Designing an instrument to 
assess parental coping mechanisms. In Howard J. 
Parad (Ed.), Crisis intervention: Selected readings 
(see 39: 15451) Pp. 339-348.— Describes an attempt, 
in the context of a wider study, to devise a tool for 
assessing parent-child relationship patterns that will 
provide clear blueprints for remedial action. It was 
postulated that by focusing on how parents responded 
to the delinquent act, it should be possible to make a 
family diagnosis that could lead directly to a con- 
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structive and — short-term, treatment plan 


for the family. —S. F. 


15897. Jackson, Don D. (Mental 
Palo Alto, Calif.) The Cua — 


ily Process, 1965, 461), 1-20.— Discussion of 
lems of family study. Theoretical problems : 
(a) The same behavior can spring from dif. 
ferent interactional causes. (b) Behavior is multi- 
determined. (c) Stress resulting from outside pres- 
sure can exacerbate family processes destructive to 
a child's development. (d) Certain variables soften 
the effect of a destructive family process, (e) There 
is a possible importance of so-called 

factors, Studying a family because of the 

symptom of a family member introduces an inappro- 
priate individual bias, making analysis of interac- 
tional processes more difficult. Feedback in family 
svstems necessitates studying circular rather than 


linear causality. Repetitious of family 
interaction are family rules operating at an inter- 
personal level in contrast to indiv roles, A 


model is proposed of families as rule-governed homeo- 
static systems. (15 ref.)—A. M. Bodin. 

15898. Katz, Myer. (McGill U., Canada) Age 
ment on connotative m in marriage. Fam- 
ily Process, 1965, 4(1), 64-75.—Investigation of 
“hypothesis that unhappily married couples are more 
discrepant in their semantic structures than are 
happily married couples. . . . 2 groups of 20 couples, 
1 seeking marriage counselling because of current 
marital conflict and 1 classified as happily married, 
were asked to judge, by means օք... [modified] 
semantic differential scales, 10 concepts related to 
marriage and 10 that were unrelated.” The 2 
hypotheses investigated were confirmed the 
.001 level of significance, showing troubled couples 
more discrepant than untroubled couples in (a) 
“over-all semantic structures,” and in (b) meanings 
they attribute to marital concepts; also (c) troubled 
couples agreed more on concepts unrelated to mar- 
riage than on marital concepts.—4. M. Bodin. 

15899, Korner, Anneliese F. (Mt. Zion Psychiat. 
Clinic, San Francisco) Mother-child interaction: 
One- or two-way street? Social Work, 1965, 10 
(3), 47-51.—Longitudinal research shows that nor- 
mal and deviant psychological development is deter- 
mined not only by mothering practices but 
psychobiological endowment. Infants’ 
may predispose them to specific ego defences, re- 
sponse patterns, etc. Diagnostic and therapeutic 
formulations must convey to parents that they are 
not the sole cause of all their child’s problems, that 
adequate mothering is more difficult with some in 
than with others, and that there is no 1 correct 
method of child rearing. (16 ref.)—E. P. eis 

15900. Kushner, Sylvia. (Jewish Big ers 
Ass, Los Angeles) The divorced, noncustodial 
parent and family treatment. Social Work, 1965. 
10(3), 52-58.—Upon the consent of the custodial 
parent (mother) the social worker reaches out to 
the absent father whose child and former partner 
are involved in the counseling program of the Jewish 
Big Brothers Association serving boys 6-16 yr. The 
divorce is accepted as existing reality and the parent- 
child relationship is the basis of contact. Excerpts 
from case histories illustrate favorable results.—E. 
P. Brandt. 


39: 15897-15905 


E. Parenthood as crisis. 
In Howard J. Parad ), CH ervemhion ` 
* — (Ed), Crisis int : 


addition a Ist child 


Ë 


parenthood —$, F. C. 4 

15202. Lüders, Wofram. Reriproke Partner- 

ացիա Bech — between 

P Psyc he Rundschau, 1965, 16(3), 
relationship exists in those 


rtners. 
97-208,.—A reciprocal 
meets the neurotic 


demands of the other partner. Only if these demands 

remain unfullfilled, has the neurotic a chance 

„660 
to a 

relationship between partners has 

W. J. Kop its. 

15003. Miller, Mason E. (Michigan State U.) 

Expert sources and outside employ- 

ment 


as facilitators of mother-role change. 
ion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5427. —Ab- 


15004. Rabkin, Leslie Մ. Washington Մ. Sch. 
Med.) The patient’s family: Research methods. 
Family Process, 1965, A(t), 105-132.—Critical re- 
view of family research in 2 sections: Criticism 


Conclusion is that the task of family studies "is to 
find out what is ‘outside’ in the immediate social 
environment, it gets inside and what happens 
then which leads to the individual's and family’s 
difficulties in living." (99 ref.)—A. M. Bodin. 

15005. Radin, Norma, & Glasser, Paul H. (U. 
Michigan) The use of questionnaires 
with culturally disadvantaged families. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1965, 27(3), 373-382. — 
Discusses some of the difficulties relating to admin- 
istration and data interpretation when researchers 
employ parental attitude questionnaires with cul- 
turally disadvantaged families. Making use of their 
own experience with the PARI and a review of the 
literature, the authors examine problems of language 
complexity and differences in class and race between 
interviewers and respondents. The meaning of the 
asquiescence response set for data interpretation is 
looked at in detail. An item analysis of data collected 
on the PARI suggests a new, shorter test which can 
be used to identify culturally deprived mothers to 
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measure attitude change within this group.—/owrnal 
abstract. 


15506. Lydia. Working with fami- 
wp diia i inter- 
vention. In Howard |. Parad (Ed), Crise inter- 


vention: Selected (see 39: 15451) Pp. 
129-139.—Preventive intervention work done with 


of the birth of a premature infant is described. An 


attempt was made to help the families gain a con- 
scious grasp of the crisis; to offer basic information 


15907. Saper, B. Motivational components in 


the transactions of married couples. 
Psychiatric erly, 1965, 39(2), 303-314.—In 1 

using EPPS, no clear trend was discerned 
in need of 24 couples. Further studies 
showed that drive people have greater need than 
low drive for a ent, aggression, and 
autonomy. drive people have greater need for 


Deference and Affiliation. Theories of complemen- 

tarity and similarity are discussed. H. Prager. 
15908. Scanzoni, John. (U. Indiana) Resolu- 

tion of occupational-conj conflict in 


Se 


Family, 1 
tural conflict between occupational and conj 


Ë 


to experience less expressive 
do ciuch ipe couples. 
research into conflict 
resolution be other occupations and the family 
might investigate the presence or absence of orienta- 
to "ve within church and sect 

For example, a “total-work” orientation 
in behavior similar to that of sect 
a Les D oe ane, past might result 

resolution practi 

— , p by church clergy. 
15909. Sherman, Murray H., Ackerman, Nathan 

a Sanford N., & Mitchell, Celia. 
Non-verbal cues and reenactment of conflict in 
family therapy. Family Process, 1965, 4(1), 133- 
bal behavior in a fam- 


verbal expressions and by calling attention to them 
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be able to reach and formulate some central 
of the dramatic conflict of the family.. SE 


15910. Trainer, Joseph B. (Ս. Oregon Med 
Sch.) — for coun- 
seling. St. Louis, Mo.: C, V. Mosby, 1 xv, 


287. $8.00. 

15911, Zuk, Gerald ՒԼ e Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiat Inst, Philadelphia) the pa of 
silencing strategies. Family Process, 1965, 4(1) 
32-49.—Discussions of silencing strategies observed 
in family therapy and defined as "maneuvers 
to punish an individual for some transgr 
isolating him in silence" and, at a deeper 
motivated "by the wish to possess and object on 
which to project . . . unwanted feelings of being bad 
or inanimate. . . . Having been compelled to submit 
to silence or babbling (not making sense, rather than 


power 
. . [and] that he can use them as most 
silencing strategies against his original silencers and 
others.” Silencing strategies may be verbal or non- 
verbal; conducted individually or by coalition; and 
may indicate a transference situation, thera 
Motus, or suddenly deepening relationship.—4. M. 
in. 


initial behavioral reaction to scheduled family therapy 
session. Responses to treatment were dichotomized 
as “Improved” or “Unimproved.” Data demon- 
strate a significant relationship between supportive 
family reactions (1) to day hospitalization as Ys. 
traditional 24-hr hospitalization and (2) to partici- 
pation in scheduled family therapy sessions, and out- 
come of treatment.” Where psychosis is an un- 
welcome crisis, families want patients home serving 
in the homeostatic system; where psychosis resolves 
family crises, families want patients hospitalized and 
labeled sick to justify their extrusion—A. M. Bodin. 

15913, Zwetschke, Earl T., & Grenfell, John E. 
Family group consultation: A description and a 
rationale. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43 
(10), 974-980.—A method of family counseling is 
escribed. A rationale for the method is presented: 
(1) need for better understanding between indi- 
viduals, (2) need for reduction of cultural encapsu- 
lation, (3) need for individual expression of affection 
and positive regard, and (4) need for greater open- 
ness in individuals. General outcomes of the process 
and a specific example of counseling-in-process are 
related.—R. J. Baldauf. 
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15914. Benny, C. Factors affecting motivation 
for rehabilitation. Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
ment, 1964, 38(2), 205-220.—Notes the meaning 
work in our society, the family as a factor, the psy- 
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chadyramie understanding of the individual im the 
situation, the effect of a transitional workshop, amd 
the techniques of a worker, The threat and 

of automation are with us. We may have to motivate 
people some day to less work, In the meantime we 


are still trying to motivate pum to achieve the 
greatest productivity of which they are capable. 
D. Prager 

15915, Black, Bertram J workshop in 


workshop. Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 26(8), 
230-235, 243,—A fter considering the social-psycho- 
logical, public health, and business enterprise view- 
points of the sheltered workshop, the author em- 
phasizes the composite view à socioeconomic 
institution which must serve customer and commu- 
nity adequately in order to maintain and preserve 
services to clients. He concludes: "We have just 
begun to realize the potentials in our more seriously 
disabled and Աա"... and it is the sheltered 
workshop that opens for them the possibilities for 
independent living, for returning a mite 2 their 
labor to the economy that supports them, for pre- 
serving the dignity of the wage earner,"—/, Linnick, 


15916. Brooks, George W., & Deane, William 
N. (Vermont State Hosp., Wat ) The 
chronic mental patient in the commi „ Dis- 
cases of the Nervous System, 1965, 26, —A 


report of a long-term follow-up of the careers and 
community relationships of 269 patients referred to 
both the Vermont State Hospital and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division of Vermont between 1955 
and 1960. Characteristics of the patients and their 
experiences since release from the hospital are dis- 
cussed; 143 of the 269 patients were out of the hos- 
pital and had closed cases in the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division. Nearly 3 (93) continued to have 
close contact with Pries օք —— 
team. The burden of supportive aftercare 15 in- 
creasing, indicating that ker function mod. he 
adopted by some segment of a comprehensive com- 
munity health center. Major me of such patients 
are for temporary support, guidance, , 
friendship in աար of crisis, and a home for 
social activities. A community social club with 
facilities for temporary residence and brief-stay day 
hospital activities is a possible solution in 
their needs. Rehabilitation Literature. 

15917. Canu, Piere-Yves; Mestas, Christiane, & 
Roche, Francoise. Orientation, Dr et 
reclassement professionnel de es mentaux 


Ë 


stabilises. [ Progressive orientation and professional 
reclassifying of the stable mentally ill. Cahiers de 


Psychologie, 1965, 8(1), 11-20.—A method for the 
professional reeducation and training of the mentally 
ill is discussed. It is suggested that centers of re- 
education be established which provide training after 
release from psychiatric care but before reentrance 
into society. 2 such centers were described and a 
brief report of their operation over the last few years 
was given. J. C. Moore. N 

15918. Cohen, Arlene F. (Boston U.) Achieve- 
ment motivation and rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 
3105-3106.—Abstract. 

15919, DuBrow, Arthur L. (Off. Mental Re- 
tardation, Dept. Health, Hartford, Conn.) Attitudes 


r 


outside the hospital. They become self-support- 
ing, self-respecting, responsible citizens. A well- 
coordinated team approach is imperative for such 
results.—D. Prager. 


7 enrollees of “higher vocational potential” (referred 
to job or sheltered workshop) by means of the 
In lent Living Rehabilitation Program Social 
Proficiency Ratings. Marked differences between the 
groups in sex, age, and IQ scores (test unspecified) 
were not apparent. Prediction of higher or lower 
potential was not possible at the time of admission 
to the program. There were areas of social com- 
petency in which no differences (after being in the 
program) were apparent; however, the “higher po- 
tential” group were more favorably rated as regards 
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“attentiveness,” “self-image as a worker," and "read. 
ing and writing skills."—7. E. Newland. 

15994, Kessler, Henry ԷԼ (Kessler Inst. Rehab., 
W. Orange, N. J.) Rehabilitation: t and 
retrospect. Avhabdilitation Literature, 1965, 26(6), 
162-168.—More than % a century of progress in 
medical, custodial, educational and trade training 
services to enable the war disabled, the injured 
worker and the crippled child to become “satisfied 
social beings” and “productive economic units” is 
summarized. “Today we must re-examine the prob- 
lem of the disabled not alone as a function of physical 
restoration, of vocational guidance, of independent 
living, or even of employment. It is now part of the 
greater problem of invalidity.” The need for changes 
in the political and social philosophy is stressed.— 
I. Linnick. 

15925. Lucas, C. J., Kelvin, Ք. P., & Ojha, A. B. 
8 Coll., Gower St., London, England) 

e psychological health of the pre- clinical medi- 
cal student. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(475), 473-478—From a class of 68 Students, 
23 reported health symptoms of a psychological sort 
to the student health center. These had a somewhat 
poorer record in school, but were not different from 
the rest in social characteristics, intelligence, nor 
scores on the MPL—W. L. Wilkins. 

15926. McQuillin, J. hine. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Placing the mentall 
restored in federal jobs. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 
16(6), 187-188.—Placement of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital patients in temporary Civil Service positions is 
described. Applicable regulations make feasible simi- 
lar efforts elsewhere.—L. Gurel. 

15927. Miller, Maurine R. & Schmidt, Paul. 
(Goodwill Industries, Inc., 1635 ՆՄ. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) A pre-vocational training pro- 
gram: Handicapped benefit through Goodwill 

Bulletin Indiana State Board of Health, 
1965, 67(4), 3-5.—A report of a 4-yr. project for 
the hard-core handicapped (including the emotionally 
disturbed and the mentally retarded), being con- 
ducted by Indianapolis Goodwill Industries. From 
1 yr.'s experience with the project, statistics on work 
experience of clients, disabilities of 25 clients ad- 
mitted to the project, and average weekly increase 
in hourly earnings for 21 who had no previous ex- 
perience in assembly tasks of the workshop were 
compiled, Changes noted in attitudes, emotional 
maturity, and job adjustment are discussed briefly. 
Further research planned for the 2nd yr. of the 
project is noted—Rehabilitation Literature. 


15928. Patterson, C H. (U. Illinois) Brain 
damage and vocational rehabilitation., Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(3), 24-26, 43-44. Ճ dis- 
cussion of the psychological characteristics օք the 
brain-damaged including sensory disturbances, motor 
disorders, sensorimotor, perceptual and cognitive dis- 
turbances including effects on memory and intelli- 
gence, personality alterations, etc. This is followed 
by consideration of the factors which influence the 
outcome of efforts to provide vocational rehabilitation 
for those who suffer brain damage.—M, A. Seiden- 
feld. 


15929. Prosen, H. (110 Med. Coll. Bldg., Banna- 
tyne & Emily St, Winnipeg, Canada) Physical 
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— and motivation. Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1965, 92(11), 1261.—Diffculties in 
motivation are often based on disturbances in body 
image which are related both to the premorbid per- 
sonality and the handicap. Treatment must involve 
the body image as well as the physical disability and 
focus on practical ways of coping with everyday life, 
Judicious use of success and frustration during re- 
habilitation is important in achieving positive moti- 
vation. Emotional disturbance following body injury 
should be expected and its absence is abnoi Pe 
quate rehabilitation must consider its effect on the 
disabled S's family and cultural factors, S's basic 
abilities must be respected and used to improve moti- 
vation, Physical disability can mobilize underlying 
inferiority feelings as well as bring out dependency 
problems.—/ 4M A. 

15930. Saul, L. J., & Pulver, S. E. The 
of emotional maturity. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1965, 6(1), 6-20.—In the developmental 
maturity is that state of personality reached at any 
particular stage of development when the inherent 
growth pattern has not been subject to environ- 
mental warping. Mental health reflects a dynamic 
equilibrium between a relatively mature individual 
and his environment, The goal toward which emo- 
tional development tends is the basic, constructive, 
responsible, giving attitude of the parent to the 
wanted, loved child. "Emotional maturity has been 
well termed the master concept of our time.”—D, 
Prager. 


15931. Schneiders, Alexander A. (Boston Coll.) 
Mental health in teaching and learning. Catholic 
Educational Review, 1965, 63(3), 173-182.—The sig- 
nificance of the need for creative mental health is 
analyzed in relation to learning. The development 
of mentally healthy identification and the fulfillment 
of basic needs involve personality evaluation and the 
development of insight into anxieties, projections, 
hostilities and inadequacies that interfere seriously 
with the learning process—S. M. Amatora. 


15932. Stoller, Alan. (Mental Health Res. Inst, 
Victoria, Australia) Mental subnormality and in- 
dustrial work. Mental Health, 1965, 24(2), 71-74. 
—Based on a paper presented at the 17th annual 
meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health 
in 1964, requirements for the maintenance of the 
mentally subnormal in the community, what one can 
expect of them in the employment situation, and the 
type of facilities that will be needed for a sound pro- 
gram of early training, vocational guidance, and 
eventual placement in industry are presented. Some 
guidelines are given on the place of institutions and 
community training centers, hostels, and sheltered 
workshops in such a program.—Rehabilitation Lit- 
erature. 


15933. Tracy, Stephen J. How to overcome 
emotional stress and regain your health. NYC: 
Plymouth Books, 1965. 244 p. $4.95. 


15934. Wing, J. K., et al. (Inst. Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hosp., London, England) The industrial 
rehabilitation of long-stay schizophrenic patients: 
A study of 45 patients at an Industrial Rehabili- 
tation Unit. Privy Council, Medical Research Coun- 
cil Memorandum, 1964, No. 42, 42 p.—A report of 
an investigation to determine whether a representa- 
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tive group of moderately disabled long-stay schizo- 
phrenic men under the age of @ could be 
resettled outside the hospital in satislactory employ- 
ment, following training at an Industrial i 
tion Unit and with the aid of intensive aftercare. 
Comparisons are made of their behavior and achieve- 
ments, both during training and afterwards, with 
that oí a nonschizophrenic control Study 
methods and procedures are described; the main por- 
tion of the report is an analysis of data with explana- 
tory discussion., Findings indicated that intensive 
aftercare is necessary to sustain both the patient and 
his relatives in periods of difficulty. 1 yr. after dis- 
charge, 21 of the 45 were working satisfactorily (10 
in sheltered employment). The men had greater 
difficulty in living outside the hospital than in work- 
ing outside it. Brief case summaries of the 45 pa- 
tients are included.—Rehabilitation Literature, 
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15935. Alexander, Duane, & 


stancy, and T 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 981-984.—Learning 
to read demands a child recognize that slight changes 
in the form, position, or directional orientation of 
objects (letters) may alter their symbolic or semantic 
value. It is possible that inability to recognize these 
changes, due to neurocognitional deficits in space- 
form perception and/or directional orientation, may 
be responsible for specific reading disability. To test 
this hypothesis, the Gates Reading Survey was ad- 
ministered to 17 patients with Turner’s syndrome, a 
cytogenetic disorder commonly manifesting a 

of space-form blindness and directional disorientation. 
The reading ability of this group of patients was not 
deficient. Thus, when these 2 deficits are related to 
reading disability, they must be specific to the lan- 
guage function. This study demonstrates the useful- 
ness of specific clinical groups in the testing of 
hypotheses otherwise untestable on human Ss.— 
Journal abstract. 

15036. Baxter, Bernice K. (Columbia Ս.) The 
effect of competition upon performance level of 
normal, mentally retarded and schizophrenic Li 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7 
7405.— Abstract. 

15937. Brooks, Richard M. (Ս. Arizona) The 
Psychological and cultural bases of magical dis- 
ease beliefs. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 
3685.— Abstract. 

15938. Chapman, A. H. (Ս. Kansas Sch. Med.) 
Management of emotional problems of children 
and adolescents. cie Pa.: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1965. 315 p. $9.50. d 

15939, Chen, K., Hung, T., & Lin, T. (National 
Taiwan U. Hosp.) Periodic paralysis in Taiwan. 
Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(2), 165-171.—Case 
studies and clinical observations on 28 cases of peri- 
Odic paralysis occurring in Taiwan have been pre- 
sented. Օք these, 3 were found to be symptomatic 
(hyperthyroidism, hyperaldosteronism, _ potassium- 
osing nephritis), while in 25 cases no etiology could 
be determined. The outstanding clinical character- 
istics are: rare familial occurrence, disproportionate 


39: 15935-15944 


incidence among males, somewhat older age of onset 
than that lial type, preservation of tendon 
in a number of patients during actual mus- 

amd rare associaton with hyperthy- 
roidism.—K, V. H. 
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in 38, family psychiatric trouble in 16, 
disturbed carly environment in S2. 
ALS vet under current psychotherapy —IV’, L. 


15941. DeMorsier, G. A rapes: On simi», 
vnquam ege, | ild children and 
wolf ren.) Schweizerische Zeitschrift für iz 
chologie und thre Anwendungen, 1965, 24(2), 1 

155.—1t has often been assumed that behavior in 
wild children and wolf-children is due solely to lack 
of stimuli, From the study of the few reliable docu- 
ments, different conclusions are reached. Victor 
a deaf-mute and feeble- 


) 
ado perd (ot Namens afflicted with 
s severe malformation oi the Sc ar 


1 
H 
E 


scribed is an attempt to 
man, using 152 variousl J CA 
10-10; 100 boys and S2 girls). Results correlated 
68 with rs’ evaluations in terms of “Is 
this a happy child?"; .66 with their ratings on "As 
as » nee (at the Let oue of Logo- 
pedics) ?"; .69 with ratings on "As happy as most 
other Le ren?"; .36 with classroom teachers’ rat- 
ings, i 


on sequential behavior in psychiatri 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3685.—Abstract. 
15944. Draper, E. et al. (950 E. 59th St., Chi- 
cago) On the diagnostic value of religious idea- 
tion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(3), 
202-207.—Diagnostic curiosity has been stirred by 
overtly pathological manifestations of patients' reli- 
gious interests. To determine the diagnostic utility 
of patients' religious interests, 50 randomly selected 
psychiatric patients in a semistructured "religious 
interview" were seen, concurrent with, but independ- 
ent of their formal diagnostic evaluation. Patients' 
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religious history and answers to a series of 
projective questions were used as the data a 
diagnostic assessment. Without benefit of the clinical 
data gathered by nonteam psychiatrists, symptomatic, 
characterological, and — diagnostic con- 
clusions were drawn from the religious 
material Whereas Freud had indicated that reli- 

ious belies were outcroppings of an individual's 
Oedipal conflicts, these p pasata also utilized religious 
beliefs in the service of pregenital expressions. Fur- 
ther, while Freud focused on the superego as that 

his structural model E the mind e: 

pertained to religion, this study found religion to 
equally expressive of id and ego functions.—Author 
summary. 

15245. Faure, Henri. Hallucinations et realité 


— (Hallucinations and perceptive reality.] 
is, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1965. 255 p. 

15946. Fay, Warren H., & Hatch, Virginia R. 
(Ս. Oregon Med. Sch.) Symptomatic echopraxia. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 
19(4), 189-191.—Reflex-like or automatic imitation 
of the actions of others is known as echopraxia, This 
behavior has clinical importance to the occupational 
therapist seeking to assess children and adult patients 
suffering from iological disturbances. 
During the first 30 mo. of life this type of behavior 
may simply reflect normal learning patterns while 
—.— — as e life of the -— is likely to 

ve inical importance. importance 
of this observable pattern La the routine occupational 
therapist's examination is noted and the develop- 
mental, clinical, and theoretical backgrounds օք echo- 
praxia is discussed along with guidelines to some 

iques and problems օք the recognition and 
assessment of this syndrome.—M. A. Seidenfeld, 

15947. Frank, George H. (U. Miami) The role 
of the family in the development of psychopathol- 
ogy. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(3), 191-205.— 
generally make the assumption that the 

to which the individual is exposed over 

a period of time lead to the development of learned 
of behavior. From this, psychologists have 
reasoned that the experiences the individual has in 
early life at home, with his family, in general, 

her, in particular, are major determinants 

in the of the constellation of behaviors sub- 
rubric, personality, and in particular, 

the of psychopathology. A review of 
the research of the past 40 yr. failed to support this 
No rs were found in the parent- 

of schizophrenics, neurotics, or those 


15948. Giel, Robert, & Kidd, Cecil. Dykzigt 
Hosp., Rotterdam, Holland) Some Se on 
pregnancy in the unmarried student. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(476), 591-594.Com- 
parison of 57 pregnant unmarried students with con- 
trols shows conspicuous psychiatric disability in those 
who had become pregnant and illustrates the presence 
of neurotic factors in inadvertent pregnancies —W. 
L. Wilkins. 
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15949, Fromm, Erich. Are we sane? |n 
D, Nunokawa (Ed.), Readings im abaormal 
chology: Human values and abnormal behavior. 
39: 15962). Chicago, HL: Scott, Foresman, Rz 
169 p. $225. Pp. 61-70.—The majority of 
population of the Western work! is not neq մ): 
sane, Evidences of this are: war, the management of 
economic affairs, the inferior caliber of entert t 
by mass communication media, suicide and homie 
rate, alcoholism. The fact that the majority of 
society react similarly does not validate their acti 
as being sane. Too little is known about the 
dence of mental illness. There is a distinction 
tween social and individual mental illness. ] 
group maladjustment is termed a "socially , 
defect." The individual who is mentally ill may 
be termed neurotic—J, E. Smith, a 


15950. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (U. Louisville 
Listening comprehension in the retarded b 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 7 
764.—Listening comprehension has been found to be 
related to age (Terman, 1916), sex ( Tennies, 1942), 
and intelligence (Hartlage, 1962); and, with these 
variables controlled, no significant differences have 
been found in listening comprehension between Ս 
blind and the sighted (Hartlage, 1963). Compariso 
between the 2 groups have typically involved im 
viduals within normal intelligence ranges, and th 
study was aimed at assessing the generality of find- 
ings to an abnormal sample.—Journal abstract. 1 


15951. Himstra, William L. — late 
U.) Self perceptions and perceptions o ect 
bible characters: A study of depressed p 
atric patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
Pt. 1), 7379-7380.— Abstract. Ki 

15952. Kreitman, Norman; Sainsbury, Peter; 
Pearce, K., & Costain, W. Ք. (Graylingwell Hosp. 
Chichester, Sussex, England) Hypochondriasis and 
depression in out-patients at a general hospital. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(476), 607= 
615.--21 depressive patients with strong հ 
driasis when compared with controls showed greater 
likelihood of psychosomatic disorder; poorer inter- 
personal relationships, especially in marriage; greater 
similarity between their pattern of symptoms and 
those of their mothers’; likelihood of precipitation of 
their present illness by external stress; lack of de- 
Be affect; and greater chronicity of illness— ` 

IL. Wilkins. 

15953. Leonard, Calista Մ. (Ս. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Prediction of overt behaviors in 
i psychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3112-3113.— Abstract. ի 

15954. Lowe, Audrey D., & Campbell, Richard 
A. (Emory U.) Temporal discrimination in 
aphasoid and normal children. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing, 1965, 8(3), 313-317.— This study inves- 
tigated the ability of 8 normal and 8 aphasoid children 
to perform tasks involving judgments of succession 
and order. There was a significant difference in 
performance between the 2 groups on the order task 
only. These findings support the belief that a tem- 
poral ordering malfunction could be a major factor 
in the aphasoid child's communication problem.— 
Journal abstract. 
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15955. Maas, Jeannette P. (Ս. Southern Cali. 
fornia) Ego diffusion in women with behavioral 
disorders and the integrating v3 
drama in identity consolidation. Ab- 
atracts, 1964, 25(6), 3689 — Abstract. 

15956. Maisel, Richard N. (University Miami 
Psychological concomitants of diseno — ¿ 
study օք Hansen's disease and 
culosis patients who are fast slow recoverers. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), S38S-S386.— 
Abstract. 

15257. McDonald, R. L. 9893 Person- 
ality characteristics in patients three obstet- 
ric complications. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 
27(4), 383-390.—The MMPI was administered to 
169 white, single primigravidas at the ing of 
their 3rd trimester. Later the cases were di 
into subgroups: 23 premature rupture of the mem- 
branes; 25 excessive weight gain; 21 բջ — 
and 100 normal controls. The groups did not 
significantly in age or education. The abnormal 
groups collectively obtained significantly higher 
scores for anxiety, social introversion and 
chondriasis than did the controls. (25 ref. 2 
Shipman. 

15958. McDuffie, F. C. & McGuire, F. L. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Clinical and psy- 
chological patterns in auto-erythrocyte d 
Annals of Internal Medicine, 1965, 63, ei 
The clinical features of auto-erythrocyte sensiti 
in 6 patients were compared with those of 17 patients 
previously reported by others and were found to be 
very similar, namely, painful ecchymotic lesions, 
usually on the extremities, bouts of abdominal 
syncopal episodes, and occasionally bleeding 
other sites. 4 of the 6 had positive tests to erythro- 
cyte stroma. The MMPI was administered to these 
6 patients, and a remarkably uniform personality 
pattern resulted. It was characterized by difficulty 
in handling aggressive feelings, alternation between 
repression and hysterical acting out, a superficial 
charm masking a demanding and selfish nature, lack 
of insight, and resistance to Gegen Zeg 88 The 
finding of such a pattern is consistent with, but does 
not prove the hypothesis that this is a 0 
disease. It is recommended that these patients be 
treated conservatively and symptomatically. Though 
their acute episodes of ecchymosis tend to be brief, 
attacks recur frequently over the yr—JAMA. 

15959, Melda, Ralph J. & Linden, nS 2 
(Purdue U.) ker. homogeneous r 
neuropsychiatric patient profiles: 
approach. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual erg 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
237-238- Ճո obstacle to n աար 
is the lack of reliable and relevant methods by whicl 

ped for experimental study. This 


groups homogeneous Տ T 
tency and social desirability dimensions. A — 
scale designed to measure these dimensions as = 

veloped and factor analyzed. Items significantly 
correlated with the largest clusters of within-factor 
items served as profile elements that were subjected 
to profile analysis. Distance functions were com- 
puted as indices of similarity and partitioned into 
hierarchically determined subgroups. Cross-valida- 
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Journal abstract. Sé 

15965. Post, Felix. (Ս. London, England e 
clinical psychiatry of late life. Long Island City, 
N. Y.: Pergamaon Press, 1965. ix, 173 p. (paper). 

15966. Primac, Daniel W. (Ս. Georgia) The 
acquisition and reduction of inhibitory responses 
by paranoid schizophrenic and sociopathic sub- 
jects, and the relationship of these responses to 
maternal control. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(6), 3692.— Abstract. 
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19967. Quay, Herbert C. (Children’s Res. Cent., 
1007 W. Nevada, Urbana, III.) thic per- 


sonality as pathological stimula’ . Amer- 
icon Ad Psychiatry, 1965, 122(2), 180-183.— 
The is presented and discussed that the be- 
havior of the ps th may be due to either a 
decreased basal reactivity or an increased rate of 
adaptation which puts him in a condition of stimulus 
deprivation which, in turn, causes him to change 
the resulting unpleasant affective state by seeking 
stimulation. When such seeking brings him into 
conflict with the legal or moral code, he is labelled a 
psychopath.—N. H. Pronko, 

15968, Reed, Charles F., Witt, Peter N., & 
Peakall, David ^ — U. New Vork) Vë 
band copying of a geometric pattern as a test for 
sensory-motor disturbance. Perceptual Motor Skills, 
1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 941-951.— Detailed measurements 
of freehand copies of a geometric figure were made 
in order to assess the utility of such drawings for re- 
flecting changes in skilled manual performance. For 
normal Ss, reliability was satisfactory only for short 
time-intervals and for certain parameters. However, 
measures of size of drawings and the placement of 
spiral lines appeared to show differential sensitivity to 
stimulant, tranquilizer, and stress conditions. (22 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

15969. Schubenz, Siegfried. (Ս. Berlin, Ger- 
many) Ein "schwacher Speicher" als Ursache 
kongenitaler Legasthenie. fA “weak storage sys- 
tem" as a cause of congenital dyslexia.] Zeitschrift 
für experimentelle und — Psychologie, 1965, 
12(1), 174-175.—In reply to C. Weinschenk’s argu- 
ment (see 39: 15972) Schubenz confirms his initial 
position by announcing new experiments that indicate 
that word memory too depends upon the frequency of 
occurrence, The comparison with adults does not 
show the problem as clearly because they have de- 
vel detour-techniques, rigidities and neuroticisms, 
. J. Koppits, 


modifica: iratorii in psihopatologie. [Im- 
portance of the study of respiratory vo in 


€ sense, except as we tak 

role of the 2 cortical m of e 
respiratory modifications which we find in psychology 
can reveal subjacent psychological mechanisms. Also, 


the mentally ill, certain alterations affecting the in- 
tensity, the equilibrium and the mobility of the nerv- 
ous processes, as well as the eventual existence of a 
phasic state in the corresponding functional system 
In infantile psychopathology it is sufficiently easy to 
locate the neurological “sick points” in relation to 
the respiratory function. It is not possible to “fuse” 
the psychological and physiological factors without 
establishing a correlation between the respiratory 
modifications and the clinical and experimental find- 
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ings of the normal and pathological psychical activ- 
ities —A. P. Wellington. 

15971. Storch, Alfred. Wege zur Welt 
Existenz des Geisteskranken. [A 
world and existence of the mentally 
Stuttgart, Germany: Hippokrates-Verlag, 1965. 28 p. 
DM 42. (cloth). 

Hans. 


15072. Weinschenk, Curt. (Marbu 
Sachs-Str. 6, Germany) Ein “sch 

als Ursache der kongenitalen Legasthenie. [A 
“weak storage system” as a cause of 

dyslexia.] Zeitschrift fiir experimentelle und 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(1), 172-173.—A 
Schubenz and Buchwald's thesis linking dyslexia with 
frequency of occurrence of letters (see 39: 2862) the 
argument is raised that people with severe 
difficulties sometimes know letters in pere. 
well, but are not able to integrate them into 

W. J. Koppitz. 


15973. Wilde, Guido. Psicología Clínica: Una 
nueva profession. [Clinical psychology : A new. 
fession.] Bogota, Colombia: Pontificia universidad. 
Javeriana, 1964, iv, 112 p—The 2nd of 2 books 
written by Wilde, Chapter 1 treats the definition of 
clinical psychology as seen through the eyes bye 
inent psychologists. Chapter 2 discusses clini psy- 
chology from the point of view of theory and practice. 
Chapter 3 is a summary of the system of work of the 
psychologist. The last chapter is a presentation of 
opinions of clinical psychology by authors selected 
on the basis of their intellectual excellence and sci- 
entific authority. There is also a statement of the 
rights and duties of a clinical psychologist. (85-item 
bibliogr.)—J. E. Smith. 


15974. William, N. A. The magic helper: A re- 
gressive variant. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(2), 133-144. 
—Cases of 5 reformatory inmates with partially con- 
scious production of realistic hallucination of a dead 
relative, Also 2 other cases from private practice and 
3 described by William James. Suggests new T 
for classification of hallucinations.—E. M. Uprichard. 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


15975. Daitz, Bernard D. (USPHS Div. Chronic 
Diseases, Washington, D. C.) The challenge 
disability. American Journal Public Health, 1965, 
55(4), 528-534.— Clinical experience in rehabilitation 
medicine has demonstrated that chronic disease, im- 
pairment, and disability are not synonymous and in- 
dicates that disability is a distinct entity that can be 
managed and modified. Discussed here are the com- 
ponents of the disability state and how the intrinsic 
and extrinsic residuals causing impairment may be 
prevented or reversed by functional management. 
Disability is now a major public health problem ; 
consequently it is the responsibility of public health 
agencies and personnel to provide the impetus and 
means required to plan and implement programs for 
the elimination of circumstances hindering the reduc- 
tion of needless functional impairment and disability. 
— Rehabilitation. Literature. 

15976. Frankel, Alan A. (Ս. Texas) Adjust- 
ment to physical disability: A test of Dembo's 
theory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4258. 
—Abstract. 
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15577. Hallenbeck, Phyllis Newton. (Western 
Reserve U.) A stud of the effects of dogmatism 
on certain aspects of adjustment to severe disabil- 
ity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11), 6759-6760, 
— Abstract. 


15278. Kirchman, Ma M. The 

of the rheumatoid arthritis patient. — 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(3), 160- 
164.—Using an interview and a standard 
questionnaire, 25 arthritic and 25 nonarthritic 

ically disabled patients were subjected to study, 
investigator failed to find evidence of significant dif- 
ferences in the score of the individual arthritic from 
those of the individual who was physi disabled 
but nonarthritic. The results of the scored inter- 
views, however, did appear to support the 

of a relationship between evironmental stress and the 
onset of ea of rheumatoid arthritis, There 
was also evidence supporting the հ is that the 
IPAT 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire differed 
significantly in the total profile scores obtained for 
the arthritic patients than for those of the physically 
disabled group. Finally the scores of the arthritic 
patients on the individual factors of the IPAT dif- 
fered significantly from those of the normal control 
group, while the scores of the physically disabled con- 
trol group did not.—M. A. Stidenfeld. 


15079, Kvale, James N., & Fishman, Jacob R. 
The psychosocial aspects of Klinefelter's syn- 
drome. JAMA, 1965, 193(7), 567-572.—A report 
of a study done on 12 men with Klinefelter's syn- 
drome, 7 of whom were institutionalized. Each ex- 
pressed feelings of inadequacy and inferiority because 
of the accompanying gynecomastia and testicular 
atrophy. All areas of living appear to be affected 
by these attitudes, but especially sexuality. Further, 
these feelings appear to have a profound effect on 
both the behavior patterns and the mental illnesses of 
these Ss. However, this study was unable to establish 
a statistical correlation between the degree of dis- 
turbance of secondary sexual characteristics and the 
severity of the concomitant psychopathological dis- 
order. (18 ref.) —7A4MA. 

15980. Mishima, Jiro. The psycho-physiological 
factors of the mental tempo. Journal of Child De- 
velopment, 1965, 1, 1-11.—In measuring the 
tempo of the normal persons, when one or other of 
the sense organs was cut off from outward stimuli, 
the constancy went more or less low. From this we 
considered that it might become possible to get at the 
determining factors of the constancy of the mental 
tempo by ascertaining the state mental tempo of those 
who have defective sense organs, such as the blind 
and deaf.—Journal abstract. 

15981. Money, J. (Johns Hopkins U.) , Two 
cytogenetic syndromes: Psychologic comparisons : 
I. Intelligence and specific-factor quotients. Jour- 
nal of Psychiatric Research, 1964, 2(3), 223-231.— 
Wechsler Intelligence Tests were administered to 38 
patients with Turner's syndrome and 23 with Kline- 
felter’s syndrome to permit a comparison between the 
3 specific factors of Cohen: Verbal Comprehension 
(information, comprehension, similarities and vocabu- 
lary), Perceptual Organization (block design and 
Object assembly), and Freedom from Distractibility 
(arithmetic and digit symbol). In each syndrome, 


39: 15977-15985 


IQs ranged from the grossest mental defect to very 
superior. Differences between specific-factor scores 
in Klinefelter’s syndrome were insignificant. There 
were significant differences between Verbal Compre- 
hension and | ization and between 
Verbal Comprehension and Freedom from Distract- 
ibility for patients with Turner's syndrome. Both 
chromatin-positive and chromatin-negative cases fol- 
lowed the trend. A of space-form dysgnosia 
and a degree of ia may be characteristic 
symptoms of Turner's syndrome.—R, V. Hamilton. 
15082. Moos, Rudolf ԷԼ, Solomon, George E. & 
Lieberman, Edith. (Stanford U. Sch. Med.) Psy- 
in the treatment of rheu- 

arthritis. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1965, 19(3), 153-159.--Ճ review of relevant 
studies on the relationship between personality factors 
and the onset and course of rheumatoid arthritis. The 
ide a framework for the thering of 


patients, and ible methods hich pa- 
tients’ indiv — and EE — 
coping mechanisms may be utilized therapeutically. 
. A. Seidenfeld. 
15083. Schlesinger, Lawrence E. (George Wash- 
ington U.) D in the personal-social 


system traumatic disa „ Jour- 
nal of Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(2), 91-98. 
—Different of behavior may be by 


classes 
traumatic physical disability. Description of the dis- 
abled adult patient in terms of emotional and symp 
tomatic responses, such as anxiety, depression, denia 
of disability, =" not have systematic therapeutic 


Intra-personally, the disability may result in reduced 

eso over behavior, difficulties in inter- 

preting and integrating bodily cues, inability to chan- 

in the direction of remaining 

capabilities, and self-devaluation. Inter- 

ly, the disability may result in impaired social 

communication, inadequate social goal-setting, and dif- 

ficulties in development of appropriate role-behaviors. 
—Journal abstract. 


Blindness 


15984. Clark, Leslie L. (Ed.) Proceedings of 
the Rotterdam mobility research conference. 
NYC: American Foundation for the Blind, 1965. 
294 p.—Contains an introduction by Roelf G. Boiten, 
5 sections entitled respectively: state of the art re- 
ports on the utilization of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum for mobility implementation ; special problems of 
mobility training; social and demographic research; 
research and development of mobility aids; evalua- 
tions in field laboratory for performance parameters 
of objects using mobility aids. Each section, in turn, 
contains reports by various people pertaining to the 
particular section. 4 appendices end the proceedings. 
J E. Smith. 

15085. Nye, P. W. An investigation of audio 
outputs for a reading machine. American F ounda- 
tion for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 1965, No. 10, 
70 p. 
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Deafness 
15: Bowling, Lloyd Տ. (U. Maryland) Per- 
characteristics of 145 with different 
of hearing losses. Dissertation Abstracts, 
Kb 4811. —Absract, 


19287. Decroix, & DeHaussy, J. Binaural 
hearing and reti arn T Re- 
search, 1964, 4(2), 115-1 The case for binaural 
bearing aids 


over a — een in assym- 
metrical patients is presented. In bilat conductive 
loss 1 symmetrical case found about a 7 db improve- 
ment for binaural aids over the single aid. The 
various hearing involvements are discussed relative 
to the use of aids J. A. Vernon. 
Leola S, Rees, Norma Տ. & 
Horowitz, Milton W. (Adelphi U.) Attitudes 


toward deafness as a function of ma- 
— (Eleng of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 
331 --Տ groups of 20 Ss ting 6th grade 


students, high school students, college students, gradu- 
ate students, and members of a A gr rated 97 
statements reflecting attitudes toward, and i about, 
the deaf. The results confirm essentially that the 
5 groups do form a continuum of increasing — 
and sophistication in their attit The groups dif- 
fered significantly in their ratings of personal char- 
acteristics and achievement characteristics, but not for 
treatment or training of the deaf. Some lack of 
reality orientation to the deaf was present in all 
groups. Author abstract, 


15989. Kaufman, Maurice. A follow-up study 
on reading test results of deaf children. American 
Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 110(3), 420—423.— The 
results obtained by 42 children at a junior high school 
for the deaf in Manhattan and by 11 other “itinerant” 
students (certain ones believed to “show higher po- 
tential”) on 1959 and 1963 testings on the “Metro- 
— Achievement Tests, level, Form 

» Test 3” are compared. (No CA or sex information 
provided.) Differences are reported as “significant” 
and “not significant,” 3» nnd upon the statistical 
procedures used.—7. E. Newland. 

15990, Kowitz, Gerald T., & Levy, Lois E. (U. 
Houston)  Underachievement in deaf children. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 110(3), 414—419. 
—32 “achievers” and 42 “underachievers” (ages un- 
specified) who had hearing loss of 70-75% or worse 
in their better ears were compared as to their rela- 
tive performances on the of the Arthur Point 
Scale Performance Test. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the groups were found in the Knox 
Cube Test and on the Kohs Block Design Test. No 
Statistically significant sex differences between sexes 
were found. Educational implications are discussed. 
—T. E. Newland. 


15991. Mulholland, Ann M. (Columbia U.) 
language in the USSR, the Netherlands, 

and the United States. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1965, 110(3), 404—413.— Presents the “prin- 
ciples upon which methodologies are based with ob- 
servations of their application in the USSR and the 
Netherlands” and compares these procedures and 
trends bri with current emphases and trends in 
the U. S. Particularly considered are the Russian 
use of fingerspelling as an adjunct to oral communica- 
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tion and the Dutch use of vibratory-auditory feed. 
back techniques T. E. Newland. 


— a N. Y.) Psychiatric services for deaf 
patients: L. A mw am in a spe- 
cial unit. Mental Hospitals, 1905, 16. ) 170-172. 
—L. Gurel. 
15993. L. D. (St. Eliateu, Hosp, 
Wash., D. C.) Psychiatric services fc. deaf pa- 
ts: IL psychotherapy using manual 
tion. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(6), 
172-174.—L. Gurel. 


15994, Schein, Jerome D. Gallaudet Coll.) 
MAD Where to fo ip 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 110(1), 190-192. 
—Identified are sources of information on published 
research, ongoing government-sponsored research, 
and ongoing research not sponsored by the govern- 
ment. Certain contributive sources, as for instance 
on the incidence of deafness in the Ս. Տ. are described, 
F. E. Newland. 

Ga., 
de- 


ry performances and 

ormance on the SAT (paragraph com- 
prehension and word meaning) are analyzed and com- 
pared with those of hearing children. Whereas verbal 
competence improved significantly in the 3-year 
period, there was a lag of approximately 4 yr. (at 
median CA of 15). Paragraph meaning scores im- 
proved at X the rate for hearing children; word 
meaning, at 14 that rate. Only 56% of the different 
words written by the deaf children were common to 
the 3 studies of such nces of hearing children. 
—T. E. Newland, 

15996. 9 Richard E. (Boston U.) The 
development of visual ion in deaf children. 
Vor Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 3120-3121.— 

tract. 


Sreecu DEFECTS 


15997. Borucitiska, J., Powiertowski, ԷԼ, & 
Wencel, T. Metodyka badań zaburzeń mowy i 
chorych z ogniskowymi uszkodzeniami mózgu. 
[Methodology of study speech disturbances in patients 
with focal brain damage.] Prseglad Psychologiczny, 
1962, 5, 97-107.--3 examination is proposed: 
(1) the collection of anamnestic data, very detailed 
history of disease, and general neurologic examina- 
tion; (2) the examination օք speech disturbances 
with a series of psychological tests; and (3) testing 
9f general intelligence with special stress on thought 
Processes. (Russian summary).—M. Choynowski. 

15998. Cohen, Judy G. & Edwards, Allan E. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The extraexperimen- 
tal effects of random sidetones on stutterers. Pro- 
ceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1965, 21 1-212.—Since 
both aural and kinesthetic senses serve as monitoring 
modalities for vocalization, overreliance upon aural 
feedback can lead to dissynchronization of the vocal 
musculature-producing stuttering. By randomly pro- 
gramming delayed and synchronous feedback, thus 
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extingteching this reliance, it was demonstrated that 
ghromsc. adult stutterers’ secondary stuttering pattern 
geek! be altered, ay in its place primary stut- 


Wee bebavior.— Author 


199. Edwards, Allan E, & , Richard. 
(VA Cent, Los Angeles, Calif.) effect of 
on the perception of Proceed- 

ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 


Paychological Association, 1965, -208.— 
thon of precedence, the threshold elt 2 
of 2 brief, serially presented tones, or 
low, appears last when the time between 
manipulated, is suggested as crucial 
havior. Aphasics were 

okis approximately 3 times as long as 
brain-camaged Ss and normals, Further, an overall 
relationship between threshold of precedence and gen- 
eral language function was found, 


analysis of the data however disclosed that the rela- 
tionship between precedence and 
for aphasics is equal, but opposite to 
aphasics. Neither neurological analysis nor E arti- 
fact appear to account for this opposition Author 
abstract. 
16000. Jones, Lyle V., & Wepman, Joseph M. 
U. North Carolina) GA 
m the study of aphasia. In Sheldon R 
i): Directions in psycholingwistics (see 39: 
$132) 237-253.—“Factor of test results has 
demonstrated the 2 e 
transmission factors and a 
which reflect disturbances of language in aphasic pa- 
tients. From analysis of the free speech of aphasic 
kers the comprehension di is again 
(pragmatic aphasia), as well as in 
ling CORE aphasia) aas difficulty el 
Sequencing (syntactic a Agreement 
between several օք these and the 4 syndromes 
described by Konorski -N. M. Ginsburg. 
16001. Kordyl, Zofia. Z. badan nad 
niedoksztalcenia mowy ս dzieci. Լ 
tive speech in children. Psychologia W ychowawesa, 
1965, 9/23(2), 136-147.—The basic cause of aphasia 
in children and adults who have normal 
Speech organs, and intelligence is lessions in the 
CNS. Some of the overt signs by which an aphasic 
child can be recognized are inability to speak in 
Sentences, dependency ily movements for com- 
munication, inability, to understand speech, etc. These 
indices should be employed to identify and place 
children in special treatment groups.—/4. Kackowski. 
16002. Lanyon, Richard Ն. 
relationship օք adaptation and 
provement in stuttering d 
& Hearing Research, 1965, 8(3), 263-269.—F. en v 
gerere of a average severity, 2 1 
ptation and 1 0 consistency were mede poor 
therapy at the Iowa Տ inic. This study tested 
the hypothesis that hi 


i ement in ther- 
Scores are related to improv ted with 3 cri a 
decrease 


The hy- 
partial support, though correlations 
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Seed is ftare work is to improve the reliability of 
meneerecmret, (20 rel )—J/eernad abstract 


16003. Lerman, Jay W. & Shames, H. (U. 
watering JE hir Mi caring — 
1965, 43), 271-280.—20 Sa previously as 
— ben about qur isto 4 — wita 
tions varying in 2 վոք 
manures were from cach 5 interview: a 
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orders. T. E. a 
16007. Rosenberg, Beth. (U. California, Los 
Angeles performance of aphasics on auto- 

— discrimination. training. 


mated visuo · perceptual 
and transfer tasks. 8 
Tage 


Associa- 


discriminations 1 
in reading was assessed and trained in automated 
fashion. The data indicated that the training pro- 
grams were effective in improving the discrimination 

se, that this improvement was manifested in 
general transfer to verbal test items, and that training 
and transfer gains were maintained for at least a week 
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3⁄9: 16008-16015 

after The results the view that 
— 2 in at least the 
verbal aspect of language behavior. They also 
imBcate that ois possible to design effective auto- 
mate t nr an wu potionis, անո 
hase considered antra. .— duthor 
batract, 

16008. Sadoff, Robert L. & Siegel Janice Ք. 


(Walson Army Hosp. Ft. Dix, N. J.) Group pey- 
1 aa International Journal of 


sented. Evidence was obtained that stuttering serves 
as a shield to protect the patient from grappling with 
con over establishing emotional maturity and 
i . The symptom serves as a pretext for 
maintaining a narcissistic, regressed position in inter- 
Ee relationships. Group psychotherapy may 

of benefit in the treatment of stutterers and should 
be considered as part of the armamentarium of treat- 
ment modalities currently available to the stutterer,— 


Author summary, 

16009. Shearer, William M., & Williams, T. 
David. (Northern M U. * — from 
stuttering. Journal of Speech caring Disorders, 
1965, 30(3), 288-290.— "Earlier recovery appears to 
result in more complete fluency than does later re- 
covery. The applicability of techniques commonly 
used in stuttering therapy seems to be generally sup- 
ported in this study. include development of 
adequacy and self-confidence, relaxation, and particu- 
larly with older children—greater understanding of 
the problem. Although the techniques themselves are 
apparently satisfactory, additional factors such as 
adjustment and maturation may facilitate their effec- 
tiveness.”—J. E. Smith, 


16010. Stark, Earl W. Békésy audiometry with 


normal-hea: and hearing- 
— of Auditory Research, 1965, Տ(1), 73-83.— 


normal group consisted of 65 children and the 
impaired group was 57 children. Ages were 5 to 10 
yr. Conventional thresholds were compared with 
Békésy results for both The useful 
F 
t year level for ' 
showed Békésy thresholds up to 10 db less acute, when 
compared with conventional techniques—J. A. 
Vernon. 

16011. Stromsta, Courtney. 
A ure — group 
tering therapy. Journal of Speech & Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1965, 30(3), 277-279. on clinical 
observations, clinicians who have used the technique 
feel that it serves as an impetus to group, individual, 
and self-therapy. In general, the results from ques- 
. have Lo that attitude and behavior 
changes are reinfor a positive consensus, 
and that such changes are effected as negative 
consensus. Approximately 10% օք 126 stutterers felt 
that the procedure had little or no effect—J. E. 
Smith. 

16012. Taylor, Martha L. (Inst. Physical Medi- 
cine & Rehabilitation, 400 E. 34th St, NYC) A 
measurement of functional communication in 
aphasia. Archives of Physical Medicine & Rehabil- 
itation, 1965, 46(1-A), 101-107.—Aphasia refers 
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š psychopathe 
So-called e Ern tests can often be extremely 
leading measure only clinical performance 
are more often a measure of potential than | 


cation Profile in a pilot study of 52 aphasic pa 

indicate that identification of patterns of function 

the Profile may y the clinician with a set af 

prognostic tools, form sheet for the Profile ig 

included with examples of its use with hemiple 

pe with and without aphasia.—ReAabilit 
iterature. 


16013. W: 
8., & Mc 
children with 


group. 


% articulation problems, 2 
stuttering, 29% combined dis- 
children with speech defects were ome 
what younger than the other children. Soili 
5 wetting were Ge d 
in the speech ective group, and these children were 
to fight less with their parents. On all the 
factors, the 2 groups were similar. Different 
patterns of symptoms were found in the speech defec- 
tive subgroups. children with articulation prob- 
lems resembled the h defective group most. 
closely. The children with dela 
them least closely. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


* NEUROLOGICAL, DisonpEns 


16014. Celesia, G. G. (McGill U.) Myasthenia վ 
gravis in two siblings. Archives of Neurology, 1965, 
12(2), 206-210.—2 cases օք myasthenia gravis in a 
sister and brother were presented. An analysis is 
made of the 52 cases in 21 families previously de- 
scribed. The disease was limited to 1 generation in 
17 families, while in 4 families it affected 2 genera- 
tions. The familial form usually affects young chil- 
gei or adolescents, while the onset is rare in adult- 


The trend of familial myasthenia suggests 


either a slow improvement or a stationary course.— 
R. V. Hamilton, 

16015. Kurlander, Լ. F., & Colodny, Dorothy. 
(3695 Third Ave, San Diego, Calif.) “Pseudo- 
neurosis” in the neurologically handicapped child. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35 (4), 
733-738— Some severe emotional disturbances in 
children were not primarily psychogenic, but appeared 
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speech resembled - 
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expr of biological c 4 connphenive themata sech bypochor- 
Rumi b secondary Gest C 


disorders seemed to respond to specific treatment. 
Paychotynamics and treatment of neurological handi- 


cap were discussed —J 


10016. Meier, M. Է & Resch, ի» A. (U. Minne- 
sota Med. Sch.) Inferential concordance between 
clinical neuro! psychometric, and EEG esti- 
mates of cerebral dysfunction in cerebrovascular 
disease. Journal of Clinical Pre , 1965, 21 
(3), 239-242.—Neurological exam routine 
clinical EEG, and psychological test battery data were 
obtained on 63 patients with cerebrovascular 
toms and inferences on laterality of cerebral 
tion, bilaterality of cerebral dysfuction, and degree 
of cerebral dysfunction were drawn independently. 
The variables incorporated into the inferences yielded 
11 inferential classifications for rating. 
between psychometric and E was re- 
ported. The results contributed to efforts to devise 
behavioral and electrophysiological in cere- 


brovascular discase.—E. J. Kri ger. 
16017. Pattison, E. M. Ս ) 
Syndrome (Vogt-K -Harada). Arc ef 


Neurology, 1965, 12( kA 7-205.--. 
been reviewed consisting of uveitis, 


dysacousia, 
alopecia, leukodermia, canities, poliosis, — 
and cncephalitic symptoms, and possible 
musculoskeletal, and psychological sequelae. 2 cases 


were reported. It is now considered that prior 
ophthalmic variations should be classified as 
the Vogt-Koyanagi-Harada Syndrome and sym- 


pathetic ophthalmia represents a variant of the syn- 
drome. The recognition of the importance of the 
neurological aspects of this syndrome has prompted 
the renaming of the syndrome to emphasize the 
thalmie neurologic relationship. Another desi 

Se be the Uveomeningoencephalitic Syndrome.—R. 
Hamilton. 


mated visuo-perceptual 
and transfer tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5390-5391.—Abstract. 

16019. Weiss, A. A. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Jeru- 
salem) Criteria of p ion re- 
habilitation after kee en: lobectomy pe-- ES 
operative psychologi tion. 
nals of Psychiatry and Goen Rü M 3 
(1), 65-72.—8 patients with Temporal Lobe Epilepsy 
were examined psychologically prior to surgical 
moval of the epileptogenic focus. 4 of these were 
to return to their families and/or work while 
remaining 4 had to be institutionalized in spite 
ERE control over ws crises achieved sur- 


i 
d 
ի 


d 
ji 
i 


ischemia play a role, but the underlying vasculo- 
vegetative is favored by cakium եւե. 
Humoral factors reveal real analogies between the 
tetanic crisis and thow of epilepsy, migraine and 
hystero- crises, the common 
calcium at the membrane level 
Meister. < 
16021. Yvonneau, M. (Hosp. Psychist. Vauclaire 
à Montpon/lsle, France) Essai sur les limites 
neuro-paychiatriques de a m. — 
on spasmophil 
Enctphale, 1 $4(2), 97-1399.—The 2nd part 
a clinical study of tetany. The forme of tetany are 
mental, and neurovegetative. They have 
physiopathological correlates of a vascular, humoral, 
neuromuscular, central nervous and psychic order. 
Cerebral anoxia is found in syncopal states as well 
's hyperpneic phenomenon and is 
— ew 
ne deficiency of calcium magnesium is 


16024. Kastor, J. Reid, & Hubbard, C. W. 
(Sunland Training Cent., Gainesville, Fla.) Teach- 
ers’ great challenge: The educable mentally re- 
tarded child. Journal of School Health, 1965, 35 (4). 
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roseg distractibility, Mebis's ce Cerebral Palsy 

rat practical amd optimistic = 16029. Burrows, N. B. (79 Chapel Rd. 
town, Sidney, N.S.W. Australia) image 
— turbance: Aa of body image 
„ (ROME pi an; eg of ky- the unimpaired. Ausirelien Occupational T 


l ^ . Journal, 1964, 11(4), 26-35.— To determine w 
ical A n E injury, Le 4 body scheme disturbance was a more frequent 
residentia] care for retarded children are suggested, COMitant of cerebral palsy and whether any diagnostig 


—HRehablitation. Literature. group showed — զե over end above e 
16025 agnostic groups, physically and mentally unimpa 
the diagnosis of D. SES - տ children were compared with cerebral palsied chile 


^ ae dren from the school group at the Woodville Spastie 
subjects: A Bayesian statistical a Brink Centre, Adelaide, S. Anetralie. Criteria for selection 
արում of 5 of both groups are outlined, and the variety of tests 
ini is di á 024 
tween psychological test results and psychiatric diag- —— b pel. 
nosis can be increased a statistical wá used to teach awareness of limbs and body parts were 
based upon Bayes's (15 our * a 3-wk. period of intensive um 
d test after training showed improvement in 
16026. Parnitzke, K. H, & Regel H. (Med. children with body-image disturbance with improves 
des hiengenchidigen Kin ) aa ment varying — 20% to 70%. Without — 
Kindes. t iag- knowledge of the body, a child is handicapped 
nosis the brain. affected child.) recht , learning number concepts, in — perception prot. 
N. ie und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17 ` esses, and in all skilled motor tasks.—Rehabilitatiow 
o 1 a 170.—Results of administering modified Literature. 
newly developed ps d ^ Michi 
dren, ages 6-14, are The O “Goll. 16030. George C (Waters Michi 
m seretzky U.) Trea CP's as Cerebral Palsy Re- 
nitz psychomotor test, objectively scored grapho- օրա, 1964, 25(4), 10-11.— The importance of works 
metrics, a speeded-up Bender-Gestalt test, and a ring- ing with the cerebral palsied in terms of all personal- 
stacking test show statistically significant differences ity aspects is discussed.—T. E. Newland 
between brai and non-brain chil- der š 
dren. Combinations of the test should litate 16031. Fischer, Frederick J., & Houtz, S. J. The 
diagnosis of brain-damaged children by outpatient effect of Diazepam in the treatment of children 
examinations. K. J. Hartman. 2 ES palsy. Cerebral Palsy Review, ee 
6027. Silverstein, riance (6), 3-6.—The effect was studied on 20 pre-sc 
22 A Lé ZE veal Wb children using a double cross-over design with placebo 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, 1), 973- and in a non-controlled manner with 19 older patients, 
976—The Bender-Gestalt (B-G) and the Memory. “The results support the conclusion that Diazepam 
for-Designs (MFD) test by Graham & Kendall were Significantly improved neuromotor performance when 
administered to 60 "first admissions” to a state mental used in conjunction with a well coordinated rehabilita- 
ications — and corrective training program. T. E. New- 


vi brain-damage criterion, 16032. Gunn, Robert C. (U. Michigan) Some 
hospital staff diagnosis of either “ ic" or "non- personality characteristics of cerebral palsied chil- 
organic." The validity coefficients of the B-G (55) dren. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 
= the MFD (.67) were 2 significantly different, 7379.—Abstract. 

ut scorer agreement on the MFD was signi 16033: Irwin, Orvis Ը, & Hammill, Don D. 
higher than on the B-G. The Ee (Wichita State RA Dome results with an a 

3 More , Tough measure straction test cerebral ed children. Cere- 
brain damage than the B-G, — — eee, bral Palsy Review, 1964, 22055 10-11.—The per- 
6028. oy nal stract. formances of 124 such children on the test (vide 

16028. Zimmerman, Irla Lee. (Whittier Psychol. supra) revealed no statistically significant differences 
Cent, Whittier, Calif.) Residual effects of brain as between differences in kinds and degrees of in- 
damage and five MMPI items. Journal of Con- volvement, and the results in the 2 forms of the test 
sulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 394.—Hovey found correlated with speech therapist’s ratings of speech 
5 MMPI items which differentiated patients with and language ability 28 and .29.—T. E. Newland. 

c i 16034. Kaluger, George, & Park, Leslie D. ` 
cross-validated on 8S veterans seen 7 years after (Shippensburg State Coll.) A developmental pro- 

1 ի Կ or nonvocational severe handicapped adults. 
with most severe brain damage met Hovey's criterion Cerebral Palsy Review, 1964, 25(5), 12-14.—Both 
of 4 or more of the items in 62% of the cases. In the characteristics and outcomes of the program, in- 
contrast, only 2995 of those with moderate ; volving 4 severely handicapped persons E 
25% with mild damage, and none of those classified 18, 25, and 33) are described in terms of 5 areas of 
as having minimal damage responded to the required development: social maturity, emotional and personal- 

of abstract, ity factors, motor development, personal interests and 
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woare tame activities, 1... 9` 1` Ի "| 


տոց". t T.E Newlemd. 

16035. Miller, ou (U. o— As 
sies) ` Dese characteristics young 
— industrial trainees. 


workshop 

Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 2$(9), SMQ — Akuna, 

16036. Reed, Charles F., & Pollock, Alan. Pat- 
tern-detection in brain-injured children, American 
Journal of Prychology, 1965, 78(2), 177-1 -0 
cerebral-palsied children and 70 normal (ages 
7-19 yr.) were tested for detection of a bar-patum 
of “noisy” visual display, The cerebral-palsied chii. 
dren's performance was inferior to that of the nor- 
mals, but no reason for this difference is 
Cerebral-palsied children with ocular defects 
in performance from those without this ocular defect. 
The ocularmotor control might be a factor in this 
períormance.—O, J. Jacobsen, 


10637. Rosen Bernard. (Inst. Crippled A 
Disabled, NYC) and unemploy- 
able cerebral palsy in a Cerebral 


setting. 
Palry Review, 1964, 25(3), 14-16.—22 clients who 
had progressed in a training workshop to outside em- 
ployment were compared to a similar group who re- 
mained terminal clients. The most significant differ- 


ences between the 2 groups appeared to be their level 
of productivity, dexterity, ability to stand and 
ambulate over an extended period of time, There 


were no differences noted in — — edu- 
cation, and age factors.—T. E. à 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


16038. Alexandru, Sen. Citeva aspecte ale aten- 
tiei la copiii oligofreni. [Some aspects of attention 
among oligophrenic children.) Revista de EEN 
1961, 7(4), 619-641.—Starting with the definition 
the process of attention given 


2 
ogist, F. A. — series — find- 
ted touchi 
ings are presen! i "d 


of attention among men 
pared with neurotic children. The difference 
consists in that, among oligophrenic children the 
of attention is due primarily to insufficiency of 
tion, while among the neurotic children it is 
connected with a weakness in the ability 
trate. The 2nd part of the article deals 
of the particularities of concentration 
among oligophrenic children, in comparison 
of normal Ss.—4. P. Wellington. 

16039. Allen, Ք. M., Haupt, T. D, & Jones, R. 
W. (U. Miami, Coral Gables) Visual 
abilities and intelligence in mental 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 965, 8 0» 
65 mental retardates were given the n ded 
mental Test of Visual Perception and t») 
high perceiver (HP) and low perceiver (LP) groups 
and administered the WISC. The i 
scores indicating the importance zi 
in intellectual functioning in mental retardates—E. 


J. Kronenberger. 
Ruth, & Eisele, 
16040. Barrett, Gei egen and attitudes 


L (U. Florida) Մ . 
of mentally d 

American Journal of Mental De , 1965, 70(1), 
102-107.—2 groups of mentally ո 
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32: 16044-16052 
16044. Daw, J. F. The effect of special exer- 


cises on body image in retarded children : 
A tentative exploration. Siow L erang hid 1964, 
116. —"The 


16045. Flick, Grad L. & Watkins, Ernest O. 
oa Missi i) eng e et 


ES retardates. Psychological Reports, 1964, 
6(3, 1), 931-932 aer Jensen dee era 


(JAB) performance of S white male primary 
retardates to the S-B IQ and PPVT IQ scores. The 
results demonstrated that use of the JAB with retard- 
ates was feasible, ever, little variance was ac- 
counted for by using S-B IQ and PPVT IQ tests as 
predictors, hypothesis that the JAB is not a 
conventional IQ test in retardates, as in mental pa- 
tients, was supported.—Journal abstract, 

16046. Greenbaum, Joseph J., & Wang, Dorly 
D. A semantic differential study of the concepts 
of mental retardation. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1965, 73(2), 257-272.—A 21-scale Semantic 
Differential measuring conceptions of 4 terms de- 
scribing mental retardation and 3 terms describing 
mental illness was administered to 346 adult re- 
spondents who were selected from among the follow- 
ing v 2 with fey pee "poss 

ildren, professional experts, (c EE em- 
ployers, and (d) paraprofessionals. findings 
Indicate that the paraprofessional and parent ps 
— E favorable — Ar the mentally re- 
Dr do the professi, employers ն 
but the general structure of the conceptions held of 
the mentally retarded is the same for all ww This 
conception is mainly a negative one. All grou 
have a more negative attitude and conception of the 
mentally retarded than they do of the mentally ill.— 
Author abstract, 

16047. Greene, M. S., & Cushna, B. (Ս. Iowa) 
Mental retardation and social class in an out- 
patient clinic tion. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 114-119.— The rela- 
tionships of several social class variables to mental 
retardation were studied children referred for 
diagnostic appraisal of developmental problems. The 
clinic population sampled all social strata throughout 
an interstate, predominantly rural, Midwest area. 
All levels of mental retardation were present. As 
expected, the modified Warner scale produced no 
significant correlation with intelli However, 
it was found that parents with higher educational 
levels expressed concern and sought medical advice 
earlier. Interesting positive trends appeared relating 
child's intelligence and parents’ education. In con- 
trast to previous consideration given to this variable, 
parent education seemed most significantly related to 
the well being of the child.—Journal abstract. 

16048. Hartlage, L. C. (Frankfort State Hos 5 
Ky.) Factors affecting employer receptivity ue 
ward the mentally retarded. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 108-113.— The քօքս- 
lation of Frankfort, Kentucky, employers was con- 
tacted by either mailed questionnaires or personal 
interview to assess its receptivity toward hiring 
mentally retarded workers. With employers equated 
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for size and type of industry, they were randomly 
contacted by 1 of 4 approaches involving mail, inter- 
view, disability and problem-centered terminology, 
There were no differences among approaches, bet 
there were significant differences among types of 
industries and sizes of industries, A linear relation- 
ship was between receptivity and size 
of industry, with larger industries more receptive, 
Education of em 5 was not significantly related 
to receptivity. Jour nal abstract, 


10049. Hawkins, W. F., Baumeister, A. A, & 
Holland, Jean M. (State Home & Training Sch., 
ES Pleasant, Mich.) uM time SS me 

llowing variations warning signal intensity 
and ec meo interval. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 135-138.—An at- 
tempt was made to determine whether variations in 
the intensity of the warning signal (WS) and length 
of preparatory interval (PI) would influence the 
reaction time (RT) of retardates. 3 WS intensities 
and 3 durations of PI were employed. The Ss re- 
ceived all combinations. Analyses revealed that reac- 
tions became slower as WS intensity increased. The 
longer PIs were associated with slower reactions. 
The interaction between WS intensity and PI was not 
significant. The results with respect to WS intensity 
were explained by reference to differences in the 
2 intensity of the reaction signal. Journal 

tract, 


16050. Heard, William G. (Arizona State U.) 
Extension of the method of the laboratory study 
of reading acquisition to retarded children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4266—4267.—4b- 
stract. 


16051. Heinemann, P. O., & Cowen, E. Լ. (U. 
Rochester) The social desirability of trait descrip- 
tive terms: A mentally deficient sample. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 57-62. 
—Social desirability (S-D) ratings for 54 trait- 
descriptive adjectives were obtained from 21 adult 
white male educable defectives, and were compared 
to prior samples of college males and elderly people 
living in a domiciliary. The defectives’ relative 
ordering of concepts along the S-D continuum was 
similar to that of both reference groups. Significant 
absolute differences in mean rating behavior were 
found between the defectives and the college and 
elderly samples, particularly the former. Detectives 
also rated more variably than college Ss and elderly 
(significantly so in the former case). Indeed, they 
were the most variable group in S-D rating behavior 
yet studied.—Journal abstract. 


16052. Hollis, John H. (Ս. Kansas) Differ- 
ential responses of profoundly retarded children 
to social stimulation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 1), 977-984.—20 profoundly mentally re- 
tarded children were tested in a “free-field” situation 
with an adult E providing social stimulation in ac- 
cordance with a pre-determined role. The social 
activities included signaling, petting, play, passive- 
ness, and withdrawal. The onset of these activities 
was contingent upon S's making a simple instru- 
mental response. The results showed that specific 
forms of social stimulation provided by an adult E 
had definite and differential reinforcing effects. The 
order of preference for the social activities was as 
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follows: signal, pet. play, passive, and withdraw, (20 
rei.)—Jewrnal abstract. 

16053. Hundziak, M., Maurer, Ruth A. & Wat- 
son, Ն. S. (State School, 1601 W. Broad St. 
Columbus, O.) t in toilet 
training severely mentally retarded Ameri- 

Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 120- 
29 severely retarded with 101 ranging 
from 8-33 and CAs 7-14 and free from SR physi- 
cal handicaps were selected for a study 
designed to test the efficacy of operant — i 
for toilet training. Ss were assigned randomly to 
of 3 groups: (1) operant conditioning, (2) conven- 


tional, and (3) control The toilet training 

cedures for the operant conditioning and — 
training groups were alike ex that the Ss in the 
conditioning group were rewarded with candy from 
a reinforcement device after each defecation and 
urination in the commode, The control group re- 
ceived no consistent toilet training. Observations of 


elimination habits were done before and after train- 
ing. In addition, the operant conditioning and con- 
ventional training groups were observed for transfer 
of acquired eliminative habits on return to the Wo 
cottage. Results supported էհօ hypotheses that: (1 
the operant conditioning technique is superior to the 
conventional method in toilet training օք severely 
retarded children, and (2) ability to use the 

acquired through operant — transfers to 
the original living unity.—Journal abstract. 


16054. Kusmin, Arnold A. (U. Connecticut) 
Verbal learning and retention in retardates. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4830-4831—4b- 


#tract. 


16055. Lerman, Jay W., Powers, Gene R. & 
Rigrodsky, Seymour. (Purdue Ս.) Տ 
patterns observed in a sample of mentally 
individuals. Training School Bulletin, 1965, 62(1), 
27-32.—A review of the literature indicated a high 
incidence of stuttering behavior in the mentally re- 
tarded especially in mongoloid children. This study 
analyzed the stuttering pattern of such children for 
evidence of anticipatory avoidance behavior. A ques- 
tionnaire was completed by various individuals who 
played significant roles in the institutional life of the 
children. The results of the questionnaire study were 
compared to a scale which had been pr red to de- 
scribe the development of stuttering. e children 


in this study revealed patterns generally void of 
reactive symptoms and showed patterns resembling 
the early stages of stuttering development.—Journal 
abstract. 

16056. Luszki, W. A. (U. Michigan Med. Cent.) 
Hearing loss and intelligence among T 
American Journal of Mental Defic icy, 1965, 70(1), 
93-101.—To examine the relationships between de- 
gree of hearing loss among retardates and (1) Ge 
օո the WAIS/WISC and (2) patterning among 
12 WAIS/WISC subtests. 5 hearing categories were 
employed, from normal to no hearing. ՏՏ were part 
of the Michigan Deaf-Retarded Project. It was 
concluded that (1) there were no differences greater 
than might be expected by chance among the Ss in 
the 5 hearing levels and WAIS/WISC scores except 
in the case of Block Design, and (2) Ss in all hear- 
ing categories had similar patterns of performance on 

D 
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39: 16053-16061 


ISC; the "best ranking” for the Ss as 
աս» from bighest on Object Assembly to 
lowest ce Vocabulary, Factors to explain the data 
are included —Jowrmad abstract. 

10057. Luszki, Walter A. (U. Georgia) Degree 
of hearing Joss related to intelligence as E 
the WAIS and WISC. Dissertorion Abstracts, 
W 0. 13-2 HH.—batract. eg 
16058. R. O, & Cisland Bethany 
W. Mah St, Bethany, Okla.) 

Guidance Cent, 7212 N — — 


cam J 7 
83-92.—A group of 616 children, ranging in age 
from early infancy to 8 . were studied as suspected 
mental retardates. oi ah 

isplay psychotic rea 1 
88 of the 3 types of cl 
observed in our sample are discussed. s 
psychotic reactions noted are reviewed. Sugano 
are advanced as an aid to possible further clinica! 
clarity in the psychiatric approach to these seriousiy 
disturbed children. Hopefully, an appreciation of 
specific types of psychotic reactions noted can lead 
to more adequate treatment considerations in habili- 
tating these children—Journal abstract. 


. Metzger, Rolland; Simon, Տ re, & 
Ditis [md (Dixon State School Effects 
of retention interval activity on short-term mem- 
ory in retardates. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(2), 
55 Տ6. 70 retarded Ss showed reductions in the 
short-term retention of single verbal items to 7396 
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39: 16062-16060 


$ 
Correct recall in 16 sec. under conditions where words 
ifferent from the stimulus word filled the retention 
Under retention p of no 
instructed activity, instructed re and music 
listening, negli, declines in recall were ob- 
served. —J. 


16062. Milton, Robert G. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Prediction of therapeutic and intellectual 
tally retarded Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1964, 26(5), 3690.— Abstract. 
16063. M. „J. & Granoff, D. (Johns Hopkins 
Sch. Med.) 10 and ic sti 
ner's syndrome. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1965, 70(1), 69-77.—46 patients with Tur- 
ner's syndrome ha IQs within the 
syndrome Erossest mental deficit 
K pare: The full sample was divided into groups 
X on the presence or absence of 3 somatic anoma- 
lies associated with the syndrome: (1) webbing of 
the neck, (2) cardiac anomalies, (3) epicanthal 
folds, and also on the basis of having many or few 
of 12 possible anomalies. No statistically significant 
differences in intellectual functioning, taken on the 
basis of intelligence testing, could be found between 
the groups with and without the 3 specific physical 
anomalies, nor between groups having many or 
few anomalies. Certain trends are noted Suggesting 
a clustering of the various somatic anomalies, This 
ustering is more apparent in chromatin-negative 
patients than in those with chromatin-positive chro- 
mosome constitutions. Moreover, the clustering of 
physical anomalies appears unrelated to the incidence 
of mental deficiency in the syndrome, and to the 
incidence of the specific cognitional disability of 
space-form blindness so-called.—Journal abstract, 
16064. P. , Stewart E. The middle class and 
mental tion in America. Psychiatry, 1965, 
28(2), 107-118—Outline for a program of national 
action for mental retardation. Considers social, cul- 
tural, and interpersonal deprivations as factors that 
need more attention, and account for over 50% of the 
mentally retarded. The major requirement for solu- 
tion lies in more work in the areas of public health 
and social reform.—E. M. Uprichard. 
16065. Potter, 
Cinderella of 
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feeling of worth in meeting the dependency needs 
the child. Parents have negative feelings about 
limitations and demands of child rearing. Concerni 
their reactions to the birth of a retarded child, pa 
experience all of the above with the exception of 
last and are left with these alternatives: change 
method of viewing the child, and/or dev clop ego de 
fense mechanisms to insulate himself against the 
threats of a defective child. Factors effecting parental! 
emotional involvement: parental emotional and 
sonal adjustment, deviation in intelligence of the Ren 
from the parents, social class of the family, social ade 
justment of the child, sex and age of the child, number 
and order of siblings, and community pressures which 
can be supportive or non-supportive. (36 ref, )--). B. 
Smith. 


16067. Semmel, M. I. (U. Michigan) Arousal 
theory and vigilance behavior of educable mentally 
retarded and average children. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 38-47.—42 edu- 
cable retarded and 42 average IQ children were ad- 
ministered a simple I-hr vigilance task. Ss repeated 
the occurrence of brief interruptions (signals) of a 
faintly illuminated bulb, under relatively constant 
auditory and visual conditions, As predicted from 
an arousal model, retarded Ss demonstrated lower 
overall vigilance scores, poorer performance at each 
temporal point during the task, and an earlier and 
more rapid vigilance decrement than average Ss. 
Total vigilance scores were positively related to CA 
though the correlation did not differ between groups. 
Contrary to Predictions, interpolated rest and/or 
novelty conditions had no significant effects on vigi- 
lance performance; and no reliable interaction was 
found between intersignal intervals and intelligence. 
Journal abstract. 


16068. Sessoms, H. Douglas. The mentally 
handicapped child grows at Play. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1965, 3(4), 12-14.—Through physical activity 
he may develop his hand and eye coordination, learn 
precise body movements, and refine his sensory per- 
ception. Once confidence is established and his skills 
are developed, he is able to enter into normal group 
activity. Factors conditioning program success in- 
clude maximizing physical achievement in which the 
retarded child can see immediate results ; allowing for 
free play time; providing durable equipment and 
toys; and avoiding play activities involving reasoning 
or complex use of language. Long-range effects: 
elevation of the cultural level of the culturally de- 
prived defective; preparation for his entrance into a 
democratic society through structured activity; op- 
portunities to learn to relate to nature, small animals, 
and a seemingly less complex environment through 
camping; and security through familiar games and 
ue 5 of challenge through new ones. J. E. 

mith, 


16069. Silverstein, A. B., & Dingman, Harvey F. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) General re- 
sponse tendencies and parental attitudes in the 
mothers of mentally retarded children. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 2), 1141-1144.—The 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) was 
administered to 96 women whose children were can- 
didates for placement in a state institution for the 
mentally retarded. Ss were divided into 2 groups of 
equal size: mothers of the severely retarded and 


- 
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initially obtained significantly higher scores 
of the 23 PARI scales. However, when Bell's 
cedure for isolating the elevation and scatter the 
item-response profile was applied, the number of sig- 
nificant differences between the groups proved not to 
be significantly greater than chance. Journal abstract, 
16070. Temmer, Helena W. Gë Neuro- 
Psychiat. Inst., Box 1000, Princeton) In- 
telligence scores and Bender-Gestalt performance 
in adult male mental defectives. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 142-147.—The 
relationship between general intelligence, as measured 
by the Wechsler scales and performance on the 
Bender-Gestalt designs, was measured using 85 re- 
tarded institutionalized males. The 
was scored according to the number of errors in 10 
categories, A significant tive correlation was 
obtained between the BG the Wechsler scores 
in the total group of 85 Ss, as well as in the group 
of 62 Ss showing no evidence of brain damage. No 
such relationship appeared for 15 brain- 
damaged Ss. Among the most highly Konen argas 
of errors were Number of Sides and Angles. H 
tion and Perseveration were ոօէ significantly 


related 
to brain damage, contrary to earlier results.—Journal 
abstract. 


16071. Templer, D., H L. (State Hosp. 
& Sch., Frankfort, Ky.) The celsbülity and utiliza- 
tion of the hand-face test with the retarded blind. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 
139-141.— The hand-face test was administered to 
24 retardates, 12 blind and 12 sighted, matched for 
MA, CA, and sex, The reliability of the test was 
demonstrated. The blind and sighted retardates did 
not differ significantly in their in the 
hand-face test. Correlations between the blind re- 
tardates’ MA and their hand-face test scores were not 
significant. For both the sighted Ss and the 
sample, however, there were significant 
between MA and hand-face test scores. Journal 
abstract. 


16072. Throne, Frances Kaspar, C. 
& Schulman, Jerome L. a Peabody Petre 
Vocabulary Test in comparison with intel- 
ligence tests and an achievement test in a group 
of mentally retarded boys. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 589-595.—“The 
PPVT results of 35 mes. retarded boys were com- 
pared with their WISC, Stanford-Binet, and DAP 
Scores as well as with their overall average achieve- 
ment scores and certain subtest scores of the MAT. 
Significant correlations were obtained between the 
PPVT and all the intelligence tests the DAP; 
the PPVT yielded significantly higher scores in all 
instances." . Coleman. x 

16073. Voerg, Marylyn N. (U. Florida), 
comparison of Merci between mental 3 
mental retardates and normals. Dissertation Ab- 
tracts, 1964, 25 (6), 3714. Abstract. 


16074. Wolfensberger, W., & O'Connor, N. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) wee x 
tensity and duration effects on EEG and G 
responses of normals and retardates. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(1), 21-37.— 
Normals and retardates were presented with a series 


mothers of the mildly retarded. The latter 
2 


„ 


39: 16070-16077 
of flashes of 2 intensities ( and low) and 
ԻԻ ee ak d qn wr p 


| 


responsive om EEG, bet more Go? 
ve on 

measures. Rune ebe $o- 

intelligence on the one hand, and stimulus in- 


did not differ between intelligence — m 
not re 
tere egies pal «յյ eme 


prostitution and the AE EES, Jour. 
š of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965. 
1(3), 244-251.—A_ brief — resumé a 
EA rer ir Ay erum E 
|y and why they become prostitntes.—C, M. 

ó N Naval Med. Res. Inst. 
Bethesda, Ma) EE 
Psychology, 1965, a. 237-242.—2 stud- 
ies were that IQ mediates 
the of KSE A Հ 

Scale. work 

te Ge divide with TOs. AE 
100 or more. The Ist study tested the hypothesis that 
there would be a stronger relationship between failure 
to complete school and the Insolence Scale 
among * than less intelligent Ss. 
Using Navy recruits as Ss, this hypothesis was sup- 
ported (p <.05). In general, the Insolence Scale’s 
ԵՆ ge pore lp glo Jer eq lg note 


exhibit psychopathic type behavior mainly in response 
to stress.—Journal abstract, 


compulsive gamblers are hostile, aggresisve, unable 
to profit from experience, active, expansive, egotis- 
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. 
Kee ag tg zg , and magical in their 
thinking, The data, MMPI scales, verified all 
of the in comparison to a normal control 


group. Compared to a group of psychiatric tients, 
i as neurotic or having character — 
the experimental group, all members of Gamblers 


A were more rebellious, active, expansive, 
socially acti » and less able to profit from experience. 
The ings provide only an initial step in clarifying 
and classifying the personality characteristics of com- 
pulsive gamblers.—Author abstract. 


16078. Siporin, Max. (Tulane U.) Deviant be- 
havior theory in social work: Diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Social Work, 1965, 10(3), 59-67.— Behavior 
labeled as socially deviant (mental illness and de- 
linquency) develops in “a spiraling reverberating se- 
quence of transactions between an individual and his 
significant others." The role of being "bad" rather 
than "sick" is often chosen by psychiatric patients 
and by imprisoned offenders as it seems to offer bet- 
ter possibilities for coping with guilt feelings, punish- 
ment, and return to full social status. Destigmatiza- 
tion is necessary for a successful reversal of a deviant 
career after release from institutions. "Social work- 
ers aid people to profit from their deviances, to reverse 
the deviant career process, to perform within accept- 
able ranges of behavior, and provide the resources 

iants need to achieve such Objectives." (35 ref.) 
—E. P. Brandt. 


16079. Yamprey, Nasim. Trastorno de conducta, 
psicopatia o sociopatía: i i 
lógicas y terapéuticas. [Behavior problems, psychop- 
athy or sociopathy: 
considerations] Acta 


with primary behavior problems were studied by a 
psychiatrist assisted by a psychologist and a social 
inadequate ac- 
tion, faulty interpersonal relations, tendencies to self- 
destruction and sadism. The disorder is due to inade- 
reinforce psy- 
chotic behavior of children, Therapy was approached 
with a family-centered orientation. I W . Meissner. 


Alcoholism 


16080. Fuller, G. B. Validity of the Alcadd Test 
in identifying alcoholism and some of its attributes. 
Current Conclusions, 1965, No, 3. 29.—169 ՏՏ includ- 
ing 100 active alcoholics, 25 social drinkers, 18 AA 
members, and 26 nonalcoholic clinical deviants were 
administered the Alcadd Test which samples such 
areas as regularity of drinking, preference of drinking 
over other activities, lack of controlled drinking, ra- 
tionalization of drinking, and excessive emotionality. 
The 4 groups were comparable on mean age and mean 
length of education. When mean scores between 
groups on the Alcadd Test were compared statistically, 
it was found that the active alcoholic was significantly 
different from each of the other groups as was the 

A member group. There was no significant differ- 
ence between the mean scores obtained by the social 
drinker group and the nonalcoholic groups. Journal 
summary. 

16081. Hill, Theron S. Psychological implica- 
tions of drinking. In Southeastern School of Al- 
cohol, Fourth. Proceedings (see 39: 16092) 61-78. 
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—Presents goals sought for in drinking and a 
parison of the similarities and differences of such | ի 
the use of other drug-like substances; the manner in 
which alcohol serving as food and yet again asa 
may contribute to the psychologic and p j 
aspects of addiction; psychological factors, both coe 
scious and unconscious, which ma give rise to al. 
coholic addiction, as well as the relationship of these 
Cordell. A 


to the alcoholic’s environment.—$, F. 


16082. Karp, Stephen A., Witkin, Herman A, 4 
Goodenough, Donald Ք. (Downstate Med. 
State U. New York) Alcoholism and psychologie 
differentiation: Effect of alcohol on field dep 
ence. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 
262-265.—1st of a series of studies of stabil 

rceptual field dependence (taken as an indicator of ` 
evel of differentiation) during the alcoholic 
These studies are in preparation for a longitudir 
study of the development of alcoholism. In this Ist t 
study, alcohol ingestion failed to have a significant. 
effect on performance in 2 tests of field di 4 
the rod-and-frame and body-adjustment tests. In a 
3rd test, the embedded-figures test, speed of ! d 
a simple figure in a complex design was d 
under the influence օք alcohol, but this change seems 
attributable to reduced ability to concentrate under 
alcohol rather than to a change in perception—Jowr- 
nal abstract. 


16083. Koumans, Alfred J. R., & Muller, dë 
J. (Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) ՍՏ6 
letters to increase motivation for treatment in 
alcoholics. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 
2), 1152—Among 100 chronic alcoholic men 
to a public custodial hospital during acute al 
crises, 50 received a letter expressing concern and 
repeating an invitation to return to the Alcohol Clinic 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital for psychiatric 
care. Chi-square analysis showed that the letter had 
the predicted positive effect on these alcoholics’ mo- 
tivation to attend, as measured by incidence of վ 
speed օք return Հոմ sobriety on arrival—4Awi 
abstract. 


16084. Maddox, George L. The nature of social 
problems: The case of alcohol use in the United 
States. In Southeastern School of Alcohol, Fourth. 
Proceedings. (See 39: 16092) 12-19.—A distinction 
is made between private problems and social problems. 
It is concluded that there are 3 levels of problems 
associated with consumption of alcohol: alcoholism. 
inebriety, drinking. The latter 2 may not even be 
considered social problems at all. The importance of 
a clear definition of the problem and the fact that 
alcoholism is a complex series of problems rather than ` 
1 isolated problem are stressed.— . Թ. Cordell. 

la 


16085. Marconi, J. Consideraciones sobre 
metodologia de la investigación en psiquiatria. 
[Considerations on the methodology of psychiatric in- 
vestigation.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1964, 10(4), 265-270.— The basis for 
the use of hypothetico-deductive methods in psy- 
chiatric research on psychoses and alcoholism is de- 
scribed. Psychosis is regarded as “an unusual and 
productive mutation of the structures of reality con- 
sciousness or one of its components.” An explicative 
hypothesis of the pathogenesis of psychosis is pre- 
sented which permits clinical, epidemiological, and 
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even experimental testing. Jellinck’s on 
— pA on 2 host EA to 

frain and the inability to of alcohol. 
An === pathogenic dre on the neuro- 
physiological level permits treatment which is more 
than merely symptomatic, 


Meissner, 


School 
of Alcohol, Fourth. Proceedings. — 39: 16092) 
97-106.—Studies of alcohol reveal that 
bencath the excessive consumption of alcohol, patterns 
of drinking are widely varied and 
ture cut across every psychiatric or clinical 


5 


A common factor in every addicted ex- 
cessive anxiety and a lack of "ode tolerance for 
anxiety, Alcohol leaves the in worse condition 
physically and psychologically than he was prior to its 
use for the alleviation of psychi suffering—S, F. 
Cordell. 

16087, Pittman, David J. Social ares, of 
drinking in America. In Southeastern of 
Alcohol, Fourth. Proceedings, (see 39: 16092) 53- 
59.—Outlines: the relation of use of alcohol to cul- 
ture, cultural attitudes toward drinking, social and 
psychological functions served by drinking at indi- 
vidual and societal level, and the rela! ip o 
drinking practices to the sociological variables of age, 


sex, and social position.—S. F. Cordell. 


16088, Pollack, Donald. (U. California) Ex- 
perimental intoxication of alcoholics and normals: 
Some psychological Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), Abstract. 


16089. Sessions, Percy M. The alcoholic and 
his world. In Southeastern School of Alcohol, 
Fourth. Proceedings. (see 39: 16092) 79-96.-- 
Relates alcoholism to early childhood. As the al- 
coholic passes from childhood to adolescence he is 
filled with hate or contempt for himself. This con- 
tempt is later transferred to his parents and still later 
to his wife and children. In addition to this the S 
reacts strongly against the church, professional peo- 
ple and other established institutions. In order to 
recover he must re-evaluate his personal resources 
which he has always underestimated and disparaged. 
—S. F. Cordell. 


16090. Sikes, Melvin P., Faibish, George, & 
Valles, Jorge. (VA Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Evalua- 
tion of an intensive alcoholic treatment program. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 275-276. 
—The pretest and posttest MMPI profiles of 51 ran- 
domly selected Ss who had completed an intensive 
program for the treatment of alcoholism a yr. earlier 
were analyzed, with the result that the present study 
yielded significantly greater changes as reflected by 
the MMPI than did comparison groups. An effort to 
determine any relationship between scale changes on 
the MMPI and improvement in drinking behavior 
subsequent to treatment proved negative. Evidently 
an intensive treatment program produces highly sig- 
nificant personality changes in alcoholics as reflected 
by the MMPI, although there seems to be no relation- 
ship between these changes and subsequent drinking 
behavior.—Author abstract. 


39: 16086-16095 

16091. Southeastern School of Alcohol Studies, 
Cent. Continuing ~ 1963 o բ Ի - 
ent, - — more 
of the problems Icoholism 
"rM > and ութ. — 
persons. The many-faceted difficulties of the alcoholic 


was di eS EE 
Anon : 25 members with a verified sobriety 
interval of 1-3 mo., and 25 members with a verified 


psychological characteristics of these Ss. 
Journal abstract. 
Community atti- 
In Southeastern 
School of Alcohol, Fourth. Proceedings. (see 39: 
16092) 128-143.—The educator can expect areas of 
resistance concerning education about alcohol. He 
can anticipate receptivity of alcohol education in 
groups composed essentially of 35-49-yr.-old female 
patients and white parents of high school students. 
Each community contains a number of formal associa- 
tional groupings which could promote programs of 
alcohol education, such as the church. The alcohol 
education worker must realize that there are no 
generalized attitudes toward alcohol and alcohol edu- 
cation which are applicable to all social class groups 
in the community.—S. F. Cordell. 
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Sex Deviation 


16096. Barylla, Բ. (Bezirkskrankenhaus Psychiat. 
Neurologie, Eberswalde, ny) ur Klinik und 
forensischen Psychiatrie der Pádophile. [On the 
clinical and forensic psychiatry of pedophilia. ] Psy- 
chiatrie, Neurologie und mediszinische Psychologie, 
1965, 17(6), 217-221.—Earlier studies of E. Nass 
(Germany) and ք, Mulcock (England) describing 
the personality characteristics of pedophiles are re- 
viewed. Several groups of offenders are recognized : 
the largest number consists of Ist offenders who com- 
mitted perverted acts with children because of defec- 
tive personalities; others are old men and imbeciles ; 
sexual psychopaths; and some who seek sexual satis. 
faction from immature, undifferentiated partners, As 
a general rule, the courts order psychotherapy which 
the culprit can misunderstand as a punishment, con- 
sequently with no prospect of successful treatment.— 
K. J. Hartmann. 


16097. Braaten, Leif J., & Darling, C. Douglas. 
(Cornell Մ.) Overt and covert homosexual prob- 
lems among male college students. Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 1965, 71(2), 269-310.—The 
incidence of homosexual problems was 5.605 in the 
male-patient load, about equally divided between overt 
and covert homosexuals, The triangular system that 
tends to maximize the chances of turning out a homo- 
sexual male consists of a close-binding-intimate 
mother and a detached father. A tendency toward 
being “feminine” is definitely associated with male 
homosexuality. But a male homosexual is more like 
a woman in how he feels than in what he does.— 
Author abstract. 


16098. De Luca, Joseph N. 
Jackson, S. C.) The structure of homosexuality. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, 205-206. 
—To provide a contribution in understanding why 
there has been considerable controversy and contra- 
dictory experimental evidence regarding the nature of 
homosexuality. The independent variables used were 
10 subgroups of the category homosexuals, a homo- 
sexual group taken as a whole, and a normal group. 
The subgroups consisted of different combinations of 
the active versus passive and fellatio versus sodomy 
dimensions. The dependent variables were 75 Ror- 
schach dimensions and 20 Rorschach signs supposedly 
indicative of homosexuality, Results revealed that the 
following hypotheses were supported: Homosexuality 
as a clinical entity does not exist; homosexuals are 
not more pathologic than normals: homosexuals are 
not more creative than normals; Wheeler signs vary 
as a function of the subgroup within the category 
homosexual. The implications of the results for the- 
ory and in explaining previous studies were stressed. 
—Author abstract. 


16099. Heersema, Philip H. (770 Welch Rd., 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Homosexuality and the physi- 
cian. JAMA, 1965, 193(10), 815-817.—Homosexual- 
ity is an increasingly prominent problem in present- 
day society. It should be designated an illness, not 
an elected “way of life" Tt is primarily a medical 
problem in that it represents an obstructed personality 
growth engendered by a more or less chronic fear 
state. The homosexual cannot change unaided. He 
must have understanding help to create a bridge lead- 
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ing to a fuller existence. The treatment of homo. 
sexuality is a responsibility of the physician and par- 
ticularly the psychiatrist. The willingness of patients 
to accept effective psychotherapy depends primarily 
upon a realistic and understanding attitude on the 
part of the physician —Journal summary. 

16100. Henry, George ՍՄ. Society and the sex 
variant. NYC: Collier Books, 1965. 382 p. $95 
(paper).—This study of the social dimensions of the 
problem of sexual deviation was originally published 
as part of All the Sexes. Based upon observations of 
more than 8000 men and 1000 women during more 
than 30 yr. of psychiatric clinical research, it is re- 
plete with case history material. Social Problems 
discusses the social behavior, courtship, marital rela- 
tions, alcoholism, and venereal disease of the sex 
variant—primarily the homosexual. The section on 
rehabilitation mentions only the most common social 
and individual methods of treatment. The last section 
deals with the sexual problems of past centuries and 
with prevention of sexual maladjustment—A. F. 
Tamkin. 

16101. Imielinski, E. ( Medizinische Akad. Gdansk, 
VR Polen) Sexuelle Abstinenz, Neurosen und Per- 
version. [Sexual abstinence, neuroses and perver- 
sion.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie & medizinische Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 17(4), ^148-151.—Investigations 
showed that sexual abstinence led to sexual neuroses 
in 71% and masturbation in 88% of 146 male neurotic 
patients. Of 81 cases of sexual perversion in- 
vestigated, 3205 were due to sexual abstinence. The 
author cautions against extended sexual abstinence in 
married life or prohibiting sexual intercourse in cases 
of chronic somatic diseases.—K. J. Hartmann. 

16102. Morrow, Joseph E., Cupp, Marion E., & 
Sachs, Lewis B. peas State Coll.) A pos- 
sible explanation of the excessive brother-to-sister 
ratios reported in siblings of male homosexuals. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(4), 
305-306.—“Previous studies have found that male 
homosexuals report sibling sex ratios in excess of 
121:100, brothers to sisters. These ratios are sig- 
nificantly different from the ratio of males to females 
in the general population, 106:100. The present 
study found the same phenomenon in male college 
students. It was pointed out that the larger ratios 
would be expected if the proportion of near or entirely 
unisexual families exceeds the proportion expected in 
a random or binomial distribution. V. H. Pronko. 


16103. Nash, John, & Hayes, Frank. (McGill 

.) The parental relationship of male homo- 
sexuals: Some theoretical issues and a pilot study. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17(1), 35-43. 
Alt is suggested that early experiences (rather than 
biological factors) are important to the origins of 
homosexuality, and that in the case of males the rela- 
tionship with the father is critical, 3 categories of 
homosexuals are distinguished: “actives,” “passives, 
and “active-passives.” Homosexuality may be thought 
of with reference to a dominance hierarchy and the 
position of the 3 groups on this scale is discussed. It 
is suggested that “passives” differ from “actives” in 
having a closer relationship with the mother, and 
some clinical evidence supporting this is produced 
from 118 Ss; “passives” also tended to have a worse 
relationship with the father than the “actives.” There 
was an excess of boys in the families of these homo- 
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sexuals, and some possible implications of this are 
discussed.—Journal abstract, 

16104. Paitich, Daniel. (Ս. Toronto) Attitude 
toward parents in male homosexuals and exhib- 
tionists. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4260. 
Abstract. 

16105. Pauly, Ira B. Male inver- 
sion: Transsexualism. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 13(2), 172-179.— The transsexual at- 
tempts to deny and reverse his biological sex and 
into and maintain the opposite gender role identifica, 
tion. An attempt is made to review the historical, 
etiological, psychopathological, and surgical aspects of 
this syndrome. At least 94 men and 19 women have 
obtained a “conversion operation.” The need for con- 
tinued inve այէ: in order to answer the question 
so dramatically raised by the person ր wie 4 
change of sex is stressed, (104 անայ Cordell. 

16106. Sillamy, Norbert. Les motivations pro- 
fondes d'un engagement politique. [The profound 
motivations of a political obligation.] Cahiers de 
Psychologie, 1965, 8(1), 21-31.—A discussion of the 
coincidence between homosexuality and extreme polit- 
ical opinions. Several examples of homosexuali 
among higher officials under the Hitler regime as 
as other historical cases were presented as evidence, 
4 case studies of homosexuals who professed ultra- 
nationalist opinions were also reported in detail. 
Political determinants may play as important a role as 
the social determinants of homosexuality—J. C. 
Moore. 

16107. Stekel, Wilhelm. Sexual aberrations: 11. 
MES : Grove Press, 1964. 355 p. (paper) —See 39: 

16108. von Imielinski, K. (Polish Acad. Sci, 
Warsaw) Über die dynamische Theorie der sex- 
uellen Perversionen. [On the dynamic th of sex- 
ualperversions.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie u medisi- 
nische Psychologie, 1965, 17 (5), 175-178.—N umerous 
physiological and psychological tests were adminis- 
tered to 234 male and 16 female sexual perverts. A 
dynamic theory of this behavior is postulated based 
on the interrelationships of 3 factors: intensity of 
sexual drive, the possibility of normal sexual satisfac- 
tion, and strength of psychological restraints. Altera- 
tions of these factors as a function of age are com- 
pared. In advanced age, the etiology is complex be- 
cause sexual drive occurs late in some individuals at 
a time when normal relations are presented through 
loss of a marriage partner, or chronic illness, ac- 
companied by a lessening of restraints.—K. J. Hart- 
man, 

Drug Addiction 

16109. AMA Committee on Alcoholism and 
Addiction. Dependence on other sedative drugs. 
JAMA, 1965, 193(8), 673-677.—Misuse of bar- 
biturates is applied to the physician’s role in establish- 
ing a potentially dangerous type of therapy. Abuse 
refers to self-administration of excessive quantities 
dealing to tolerance, physical and psychological de- 
dependence, mental confusion, and other symptoms of 
abnormal behavior. Generally a patient whose psy- 
chological dependence on a barbiturate drug has 
reached a degree sufficient to constitute drug abuse 
has some form of underlying psychopathology. The 
excessive use of barbiturates usually induces additional 
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psychopathologic changes. Each drug-de 
ës) be — S — evaluated, 
in terms of specilic psychodynamics, physio- 
logical status, pharmacological reactions, and socio- 
logical characteristics. Dependence is almost always 
a chronic relapsing disorder, and cycles of withdrawal 
and reversion to drug use are likely to occur in most 
cases. Intoxication, , and withdrawal syn- 
drome are complications involved with dependence. 
Professional clinical methods are suggested for treat- 
ment of withdrawal syndrome. 4 types of barbiturate 
drug abuse exists. Barbiturates are primary sources 
of suicidal poisons.—J. E. Smith. 
16110, Ball, John C (NIMH Addiction Res. 
Ky.) Two patterns of narcotic 
drug addict the Ս. Տ. Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology & Police Science, 1965, 56(2), 
203-211.—"Analysis of the medical records of 3301 
addict patients . . . reveals that 2 quite distinct pat- 
terns of opiate addiction exist in the U. S.“: D 
youthful metropolitan minority members, and (2) 
middle-aged whites in the southern states. A. Eglash. 
16111. Ball, John C., & Pabon, Delia O. (NIMH 
Addiction Res. Cent., i , Ky.) Locating 
and ini in Rico. 
Sociology & Social Research, 1965, 49(4), 401-411. 
pa eism E 
experiences which took p luring a 2 yr. -up 
of 243 former narcotic addicts in Puerto Rico 


pa- 


is discussed, Some post-hospital information was 
secured for 97% of the Ss; 109 of the former 

were located and interviewed in Puerto Rico. Lower- 
class metropolitan slum dwellers using drugs were 
more difficult to locate than either rural or middle- 
class addicts. The Ss were generally cooperative dur- 
ing the interview and a urine specimen was obtained. 
Once found, only 3 of the 112 addicts (or former ad- 
dicts) refused to be interviewed.—Journal abstract. 


16112. Blum, Richard H., & Funkhouser, Mary 
Lou. (Stanford U.) A 187 for le? Amer- 
ican Psychologist, 1965, 20 (3), 208-210.—50 of 52 
legislators who hold key positions on committees 
which process drug legislation in the state of Cali- 
fornia discussed their work and views. The majority 
indicated that laws could limit drug abuse by control- 
ling the supply of drugs and by stigmatizing use so 
that law-abiding citizens would know such use was 
wrong and would not indulge in it, Others said 
laws protected society from the menace of the drug 
user, and that punishment provided morally compel- 
ling retribution for the user’s offenses. Psychologists 
and their colleagues in sociology, psychiatry and uni- 
versity medical schools appear to have a dramatically 
low sQ d in the capital pecking order. “Legis- 
lators complain that we are vague and disagree with 
one another” We are also said to be “impractical,” 
to communicate poorly, to fail to join legislators in 
taking responsibility for what laws do to people by our 
not helping them to shape those laws; others indicate 
that psychologists replace traditional values with no 
values at all, undermine community security by con- 
doning deviant behavior, and challenge the doctrine 
of personal responsibility. Some lawmakers resent 
the trend emphasizing “rehabilitation” and “liberal- 
ism” and the social scientist and psychiatrist are 
blamed for contributing to these “bleeding-heart” or 
“fuzzy-thinking” doctrines. Lawmakers indicate that 
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- mental diagnosis. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(2), 104-118.— 
Goals for treatment oí narcotic addicts are improved 
health and prevention of illness, increased participa- 
tion in conventional activities, decreased participation 
in criminal activities, and complete cure and maximal 
functioning.—D. Prager. 
Š 16114, Fisher, Sethard. 


rs. Jon of Criminal Law, Criminology & 
Police Science, 1965, 56(2), 190-196.—Parolees were 
randomly assigned to Halfway House, “a temporary 
residence for felon parolees with a history of narcotics 
use,” for 30-90 days, or to straight parole. At the end 
of 9 mo, there was no difference in Satisfactory time 
on parole, or in return to narcotics. Explanatory 
hypotheses center about the concept of personal 
_ Presents “some characteristics of the 
population” and “a oi egen of the ‘group 


counseling’ process.”—A, 


EES Kg Charta A. HE Addiction 
Researc| e ington, drug 
effects: A factorial al of aeons 


drug effects on the 
tory. Journal մ Nervous & Mental Disease, 


amphetamine, pentobarbital, chi 
hexyl, alcohol and scopolamine."—XN. H. 

16116. Hess, Albert G. Chasing the dragon. 
N. Aë Free Press, 1965. 182 p. Տ7.50--"... nar- 
cotics addiction within Hong Kong’s correctional sys- 
tem.” Hong Kong provides a specialized historical 
and socioeconomic setting for narcotics addition, The 
opium trade by Western powers, the recent British 
curtailment and present smuggling are reviewed. 
Sociological statistics of addicts, particularly those 
imprisoned, are presented. Preventative propaganda, 
de I parole treatments are described.—C. A. 


16117. Pearson, Manuel M. Little, Ralph B. 
(University Sch. Med, Philadelphia, Pa.) The 
treatment of drug addiction: Private practice ex- 
perience with 84 addicts. American Journal'of Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 122(2), 164-169.—2 psychiatrists who 
treated 84 drug addicts over 30 yr. report their results, 
which show that 32 patients (3895) achieved a "re- 
covery,” 7 patients (822) were "improved," and 42 
patients (50%) were failures in this selected sample. 
Disturbed human interrelationships were stressed as 
etiological factors.—N. H. Pronko. 


16118. Rice, J., & Cohen, L. Narcotic drug ad- 
diction: One year’s experiences at Pilgrim state 
hospital. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(3), 457— 
465.—"A brief description is presented of the legisla- 
tion leading to the establishment of the narcotic unit 
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for male patients at Pilgrim State Hospital, with an 
outline of program attitudes and pr ts, medics- 
tion employed, incidence of hepatitis, tattooing, data 
on age, race, and weight gain, and experiences with 
group therapy. Attention is drawn to the high is- 
cidence of hepatitis and its correlation with tattooing.” 
—D. Prager. 


16119. Takacs, L. Ս. Budapest Hungary) 
Über Psychosen nach AR, von Anorexi — 


igenen. 
[On hoses aíter over-doses of anorexic sub. 
stances.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie, und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1965, 17(5), 183-185.— Presents cases 
of patients addicted to Preludin and Pondex. Para- 
noid psychosis with depression and acute intoxication 
are reported following chronic consumption of these 
anorexic substances, Other "late" symptoms include 
helplessness, loss of self-integration, and amnesia. 
Because of the frequency with which these drugs are 
prescribed a revision of the regulation of these 
anorexigenic compounds is recommended. (21 ref.) 
—K. J. Hartman. 


16120. Wilner, Daniel M., & Kassenbaum, Gene 
G. Narcotics. NYC: McGraw-Hill, 1965. xxvi, 
302 p. $13.50.— Collection of major papers presented 
at April 1963 national Narcotics Conference in | 
Angeles. Epidemiology of Narcotics Use, Winick; 
Current Tendencies in Narcotics Legislation, Allen; 
Perspectives in Research in Opiate Addiction, Isbell ; 
Addicting Drugs and Medical Practice: Toward the 
Elaboration of Realistic Goals and the Eradication of 
Myths, Mirages and Half-truths, Lasagna; The 
Chemopharmacologic Approach to the Addiction 
Problem, Eddy; Conditioning Factors in Opiate Ad- 
diction and Relapse, Wikler ; The Use of Narcotics as 
a Personal and Social Problem, Chein; Problems in 
the Social Psychology of Addiction, Lindesmith; 
Some Sociologic Factors in Drug Addiction Control, 
Wilkins; Hospital Management of the Narcotic Ad- 
dict, Maddux; Studying and Treating the Addict In 
and Out of the City Hospital, Freedman; Synanon: 
An Analysis of Some Dimensions of the Social Struc- 
ture of an Antiaddiction Society, Yablonsky & Dede- 
rich; Rehabilitation in Drug Addiction: The New 
York Demonstration Center, Brill; The Relapse Rate 
in Narcotic Addiction: A Critique of Follow-up Stud- 
ies, O'Donnell; The Narcotic Addiction Program of 
the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
Meiselas; New Approaches to Control and Treatment 
of Drug Abusers in California, McGee; and Control 
and Treatment of Drug Addiction in Hong Kong, 
Way.—E. M. Uprichard. 


Suicide (& Homicide) 


16121. Bennett, A. E, & Evans, P. J. (Neuro- 
psychiatric Res. Found., Berkeley, Calif.) Suicide 
Prevention on psychiatric wards. Mental Hos- 
pitals, 1965, 16(3), 105-108—L. Gurel. 


16122. Bunney, W. E., Jr, & Fawcett, J. A. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) The possibility of a bio- 
chemical test for suicidal potential. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(3), 232-238.—An esti- 
mated 25,000 deaths occur each year because of 
suicide, thus making it a major unsolved public health 
problem. The possibility that elevated urinary 17- 
hydroxycorticosteroid (17-OHCS) levels may be 
useful in the prediction of suicidal intent in tbe de- 
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— patient is suggested. Serial 
HCS determinations and behavioral ratings of 3 
tients who committed suicide are presented 
similar data collected from a comparison group 

ressed inpatients, Suicidal patients had mean 17- 
OHCS levels which n high (p < .005) in rela- 
tion to patients in the comparison 

| high levels. 


hospital course were found in the suicidal 
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16123. Drapkin, Israel Տ. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem) 
Aspects of suicide in Israel. /srael Annals of Psy- 
chiatry & Related Disciplines, 1965, 3(1), 

Suicide in Israel is approached from an 

judicial, and statistical point of view. 

Jews have always indulged in mass suicide, In 
Old Testament there is no clear prohibition against 
suicide. There are at least 5 suicides mentioned with- 
out signs of disapproval. Only 20 yr. ago in concen- 
tration camps, Jews bribed their guards to facilitate 
their suicide. Judicially, the Criminal Code Ordi- 
nance reads that any person who procures another to 
kill him himself, counsels another to kill himself or 
aids another to kill himself is guilty of felony. Sta- 
tistically suicides are only those who have been diag- 
nosed as suicides, (16 ref.)—S. F. Cordell, 

16124. Jones, Kingsley. (St. Andrew's Hosp., 
Norwich, Norwalk, England) Suicide and the hos- 
pital service. A study of records of pa- 
tients who subsequently c suicide. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(476), 625-630.—For 
1 town in a 7-yr period 30 cases of suicide were 
studied retrospectively. 10 had been recently hos- 
pitalized for physical illness and 9 had had recent 
psychiatric treatment. Active -— of ¢ d 
psychiatric patients and of physically chronic patients, 
with intervention if necessary, is advised—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

16125. Kahn, Marvin W. (Ohio U.) A factor- 
analytic study of personality, ini and 
history characteristics of murderers. Pro 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American E 
chological Association, 1965, 227-228.—R: 
intelligence, and psychiatric history data were sys 
tematically obtained from a consecutive sample of 43 
individuals pleading insanity to the charge of mur- 
der. 39 irr io orschach primary proc- 
ess scores, IQs, and history were factor . 
The first 5 factors which accounted for 62% the 
variance were interpreted as: Factor I, bipolar, un- 
modulated primary process expression versus modu- 
lated secondary process expression, representing a 
sanity-insanity dimension; Factor 11, an intelligence 
dimension; Factor III, bipolar, low social class and 
‘delinquent versus educational adjustment and pen- 
ment; Factor IV, marital stability; Factor V, hostile 
aggressive drive expression. —Author abstract. 

16126. Litman, R. E. Psychiatric hospitals and 
suicide prevention centers. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(2), 119-127— The Los Angeles Sui- 
cide Prevention Center attempts to be cooperatively 
involved with all elements օք the community. In 
addition to research and training programs, the Sui- 
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E suicide aed e efforts, ol; 
psycholog port persons 
concerned — — 2 ves or 


pt 

apy patients who have had a recur 
rence suicidal after discharge or 
separation. from » or outpatient 


Crow A Drmguexcy 
16128, Arnold, William R. (U. Texas) A 
tional of recidivism. Journal of Cri 


- ivists 
do not have more anti-social attitudes, but do - 
աՆ Նարի «րպ «րարք» ve 
F r peers than do non- 
recidivists—A. Eglash, 


16129. Axelrad, Sidney. 1 (Smith Coll Juvenile 
sis end p Smith ip be 


test the hypotheses, but the substance of the proposi- 
tions will be psychoanalytic—S. M. D. Gallagher. 


tion 
state training ool for girls. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(4), 2641.— Abstract. 

16131. Diploma Cadets. (Jail Training Sch., 
Lucknow) Comparative study of rural and urban 
criminals: A psycho-social approach. Journal of 
Correctional Work, 1964, 11, 115-127.—100 convicts 
(60 rural and 40 urban) chosen at random from a 
prison population were studied through informal inter- 
view, case history and Rorschach test. There was a 
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urban prisoners showed more frustration, sex-devia- 
tion, habituation, sonal idiosyncrasy, and family 
disharmony. I ef discipline characterized the 
homes of all criminals. In Rorschach testing, offend- 
ers were incapable of visual i ry, and showed 
lack of imagination and emotion. V. Pareek. 

16132. Gregory, I. (Ohio State U. Med. Sch.) 
Anterospective data following childhood loss of 
a parent: Delinquency and high school dropout. 
Archives of General Psychitary, 1965, 13(2), 99-109. 
— Retrospective and anterospective data showed: De- 
linquency in boys was found to be much more frequent 
than average among those who had lost their father 
by parental separation or divorce, and somewhat more 
frequent than average among those who had lost their 
father by death, as well as among boys who had ex- 
perienced other varieties of parental loss during child- 
hood. Delinquency among girls was most frequent 
among those whose parents had been separated or 
divorced, those who had lost their mother by death, 
those who were living with father only, and those who 
were living with neither parent. The identification 
model provided and the controls normally exercised by 
the parent of the same sex are more crucial in pre- 
venting delinquency than any other aspect of the 
ety d H the parent օք the opposite sex. (34 


ref.)—JA 

16133. Joshi, "Ta . Assessment of social 
change programs in a total institution. Journal of 
Correctional Work, 1964, 11, 26-93.— The impact of 
reforms, such as unwalled and open-air jails, on 2000 
prisoners was studied. Analysis of data collected 
shows that prisoners did not make use of the facilities 
provided and that the social changes did not alter 
their outlook.—U. Pareek. 2 

16134. Ketter! Marvin E. (Colorado State 
Coll.) Rehabilitation of women in the Milwaukee 
county jail: An exploratory experiment. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5426-5427.— Abstract. 

16135. Kvaraceus, William C. (Taft U.) De- 
likvencia mládeZeproblém modernej spoločnosti. 
[Juvenile delinquency: Problem of modern society.] 
Jednotná Škola, 1965, 17(4), 337-352.—Deals with 
the problem, its causes, and with questions of preven- 
tion and suppression. Delinquent behavior is the re- 
sult of a whole network of factors. To cure and 
correct delinquent behavior it is also necessary to 
know scientific theories concerning the personality of 
delinquents. Based on the analysis of research and 
evaluation of expert views, it is concluded that de- 
linquency is not an exclusive type of behavior but is 
composed of many and varied types of behavior. 
(Russian summary) .—English summary. 

16136. Lewis, James Wesley. (U. Wisconsin) 
Susceptibility to influence of two types of institu- 
tionalized female delinquents. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(11), 6762.— Abstract. 

16137. Megargee, Edwin I. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Undercontrol and overcontrol in assaultive 
and homicidal adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(4), 2614-2615.—Abstract. 

16138. Miller, Derek. (Tavistock Clinic Adoles- 
cent Unit, London, England) Growth to freedom: 
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The osocial treatment of delinquent 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana U. Press, 1964, 224 P 
$6.50. 

16139. Morris, Albert. (Boston Մ.) The com 


prehensive classification of adult offenders. Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 
1965, 56(2), 197-202.— Classification reflects the des 
gree of an offender's commitment to the violation of 
norms represented by the criminal law ` offenders may 
be technical, situational, pathological, avocational, of 
career,—4. Eglash. 


16140. Pierson, George R., Langille, Wallace W; 
& Swenson, Dale E. A factor analysis of the play- 
ground behavior of delinquent boys. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 106(2), 28/-291.—During 
the period of institutional treatment of delinquents, the 
recreation worker has a unique opportunity to observe 
behavior that is seen in no other setting and for $ 
longer period of time than is possible at any time iñ 
the treatment process. The need for measurement of 
these observations is discussed. 11 scales measuring 
behavior in the recreation setting were submitted to 
factor-analytic study. 3 factors were extracted: (1) 
delinquent "exaggerated indifference," (2) positive 
leadership and sportsmanship, and (3) withdrawing 
nonparticipation. The significance and use of these 
factors is discussed.—Author abstract. 


16141. Pine, Gerald J. Social class, social mobil- 
ity, and delinquent behavior. Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1965, 43(8), 770-774.—Data was col- 
lected from a population of 683 pupils attending an 
urban high school, by using a 120 item “delinquency 
inventory.” The chi-square technique was employed 
to analyze the data. In general there is no significant 
relationship between social class status and delinquent 
behavior. A strong relationship exists between social 
mobility status and delinquent behavior. The major 
conclusion is that juvenile delinquency is less a func- 
tion of the class an individual is in and much more @ 
function of the class to which he aspires or is moving: 
—R. J. Baldauf. 


16142. Richardson, Harold, & Roebuck, Julian. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory and California Psychological 
Inventory differences between delinquents and 
their nondelinquent siblings. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, 1965, 255-256.—Theories of delin- 
quency generally stress psychological causes, sociolog- 
ical causes, or both. Evidence for psychologi 
causes is given by studies showing social delinquents 
to be less maladjusted than solitary delinquents and by 
studies showing delinquents to be more maladjust 
than their nondelinquent siblings. The MMPI and 
the CPI were given to 33 matched pairs of male 
delinquents and their nondelinquent male siblings. 
Comparisons between the delinquents and nondelin- 
quents, between the sibling of social and mixed de- 
linquents, and between the social and mixed delin- 
quents yielded 6 statistically significant differences on 
the MMPI (on scales Hs, D, Pd, Mf, and Ma). 
On the CPI, comparisons between these same groups 
yielded significant differences on scales Re, So, and 
Sp. Although only slight to moderate differences 
were obtained between the comparison groups on the 
MMPI and CPI, some support has been given the 
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action of psychological factors in the causation of 
delinquency —Author abstract. 


16143. Rollett, B. A. Die Charak- 
terstruktur bei Kindern and J und ihre 
therapeutische Beeinflussung. |The character struc- 


ture of delinquent juveniles and their 
modification.) Schweizerische Zei ift für Psy- 
chologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24 (1), 33-50.— 
The character structure of the delinquent is described 
by 3 layers of tendencies: from a f of general- 
ized existential anxiety, there develops a persecution 
ideology leading to uninhibited aggressions. The 3rd 
layer is made up of a need for pleasure (of any kind) 
which cannot be resisted. A deliberate and 
vital plan results from this structure, whose objective 
is the defence of the delinquent style against any 
external influence, In his relations with adults, the 
delinquent oscillates between opposition and 
shrewd manipulation, These 2 behaviors are a repeti- 
tion of the fundamental human relations that the child 
has elaborated during his Ist yr. in reaction to the 
clumsy education he received. The remedial measures 
are constituted first by a nondirective period for secur- 
ing the transition of the narcissistic and inconsistent 
attitudes toward more objective and consistent ones. 
The next therapeutic step consists in the dissolution 
of the persecution ideology, so that finally a therapeutic 
phase of reconstruction, implying reeducation, can 
take place—Author abstract. 

16144. Schneiderman, Donald F. (Boston U.) 
Time sense of delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3118-3119.—<Abstract. 


16145. Schwitzgebel, Robert. (Brandeis Ս.) 
Short-term operant conditi adolescent of- 
fenders on socially relevant bles. Dissertation 


Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4819—4820.— Abstract. 

16146. Solomon, Lillian G. (U. Texas) An in- 
Weg s views) defect and cultural 
and personality factors in juvenile . 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), Ee 

16147. Vaughn, Napoleon N. (Temple U. 
cidivism and certain characteristics of juvenile 
delinquents in a short term detention center. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(7), 4286-4287 — 
Abstract. 

16148. Wake, F. R., Beattie, K. L., & King, A. 


J. (Carleton U., Canada Physica cruelty 


in male 
juvenile delinquents. Canadian gist, 1965, 
6a(3), 241-245.—Of 16 na nal. Drs, 9 fell 
into a “cruel” and 7 into a "non-cruel" group. These 
2 groups could not be differentiated in terms oí IQ, 


number of offenses, behavioral categories or gang 
membership.—P. D. McCormack. 


PSYCHOSES 

K. 

16149. Baumgold, John, Termerlin, Maurice K., 

& Ragland, Robert. (U. Oklahoma) : 
of freedom to choose in men erun 3 
and psychosis. Psychological Reports, 1965, 158 s 
Pt, 1), 957-962.—To test the theory that the subjec- 
tive experience of free choice varies with the integrity 
of the personality as a whole, concepts implying either 
fate or the self as the determinant of behavior, and 
control concepts neutral with respect to, causation, 
were evaluated on the Semantic Differential by neu- 
rotic, psychotic, and normal Ss (V= 20). Psy- 


39: 16143-16154 


because 
health —Journal abstract, 


16150. , William E, Jr, Mason, John 
(NIMH, 


W., Roatch, F. & Hamburg, D. 
Bethesda, Md.) A study of severe 
sychiatry, 1965, 122(1) 2-80. - 4 
d b , — es a 
temporal is of stressful events, 2 


ings and corticosteroid determinations 


116151. ater, B. & Erigh, L. La mre 
avec 
Leg N PW WA" wl L’Evolu- 


m 1965, 30(1), 61 


16154. Evans, James L. (Inst. Living, Harttord, 
Conn.) Psychiatric illness in the physician's wife. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(2), 159- 
163.— The histories of 50 wives of physicians admitted 
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to a private psychiatric hospital were reviewed for 
significant factors. Precipitating factors involved in- 
creasing exclusion from the physician-husband’s life 
as the latter became more involved in his profession. 
Depression, somatization and addiction were common 
themes.—N. H. Pronbo. 
16155. Fuller, & Uyeno, Ensley. Per- 
ception as a function of severity of disturbance in 
i Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, AG 
1), 953-958.—1t was hypothesized that within the 
psychotic category there would be perceptual differ- 
ences large enough to differentiate and identify sub- 
groups by perceptual testi The Minnesota Per- 
cepto-Diagnostic Test (MPD) was used to divide a 
male, hospitalized psychotic population into 2 groups 
designated as good (N —39) and poor (N =39) 
perceivers. Each individual in one group was 
matched as closely as possible on age and intelligence 
with an S in the other group. Comparisons of these 
2 groups on the MPD Test and the MMPI were made 
to determine what clinical sub-group most frequently 
comprised the good and poor perceived groups. (1) 
The good perceiver group was brighter and younger 
than the poor perceiver group. (2) The groups were 
significantly different on the MPD Test. (3) The 
good perceiver group consisted mainly of paranoid 
and acute schizophrenics while the poor perceiver 
group was composed mainly of the chronic, undiffer- 
entiated type. (4) The poor perceiver group was 
significantly different from the good perceiver group 
on MMPI scales: F, Sc, and Si.—Journal abstract. 
16156. JAMA. Psychosis with pancreatitis. 
JAMA, 1965, 193(9), 735.—"30 patients with chronic 
relapsing pancreatitis, 16 of whom experienced acute 
hallucinatory psychosis during an acute flare-up of 
pancreatitis are discussed. . . . Although there may 
be unknown factors involving the pancreas which 
impair mental function, it is equally possible that this 
impairment results from known factors, such as elec- 
trolytes, which are altered in an unknown manner." 
F. Cordell, 


16157. Kamp, L. N. J. (Utrecht U., Netherlands) 


Autistic ome in one of a pair of monozygotic 
twins. sychiatria, Neurologica, Ni eurochirurgia, 


1964, 67 (2), 143-147.— Describes the psychotic condi- - 


tion of 1 of a pair of monozygotic twin sisters aged 
3; a few symptoms are analysed in some detail. A 
discussion of the etiology emphasizes the possible in- 
fluence of the psychological interaction between the 
twins.—S. F. Cordell. 


16158. Laing, R. D. The divided self: An 
existential study in sanity and madness. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1965. 218 ք. $0.95(paper). 

16159. Lange-Cosack, H., Fries, H., & Kammer, 
G. Zeichnerischer Ausdruck einer Pubertätskrise. 
Differentazildiagnose zwischen neurotischer Feh- 
lentwicklung und Hebephrenie. [Graphic expres- 
sion of a puberty crisis. Differential diagnosis be- 
tween neurotic faulty development and hebephrenia.] 
Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(4), 106-121.—The 
abnormal drawings of a suicidal adolescent suggested 
hebephrenia. A long observation and follow-up pe- 
riod, however, pointed rather to lack of guidance 
during a stormy adolescence.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


16160. Levine, David. (U. Nebraska) Relations 
among criteria of improvement in functional psy- 
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choses. Proceedings oj the 73rd Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 233.. 
234.—11 Post-Hospital Adjustment scores, 5 Pattern 
of Hospitalization scores, and 6 Symptom Factor 
Change scores were obtained on a cohort օք 58 func- 
tionally psychotic patients 4 yr. after admission to a 
neuropsychiatric hospital. Centroid factor analysis 
and varimax rotation of the intercorrelations among 
these measures yield 6 orthogonal factors: vocational 
adjustment, length of hospitalization, satisfaction of 
family members with patient's adjustment, change in 
motivation, change in cooperativeness, and social 
worker's impression of posthospital adjustment. A 
single measure of improvement does not describe 
adequately the changes in behavior of functionally 
psychotic patients—Author abstract. 


16161. Lewis, W. C., & Berman, M. (1300 Uni- 
versity Ave., Madison, Wis.) Studies of conversion 
hysteria. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13 
(3), 275-282.—196 of Wisconsin General 4 lospital 
discharges in 1963 suffered conversion hysteria, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, with a sex ratio 
of 4 females to 1 male. The mean age was 36 yr. 
Of 57 cases intensively reviewed, more than 50% 
showed signs of hysterical personality. “Classic” 
hysterical symptoms in the absence of known “or- 
ganic" pathophysiological processes seemed to have 

n the major criteria for diagnosing conversion 
hysteria in adults. Only in children were symbolism 
and psychoanalytic interpretations more prominent in 
the diagnostic process. Secondary gain, compensa- 
tion, and other conventional factors were not given 
much weight, even in the cases of male patients. Con- 
version reaction is, in practice, still a frequent diagno- 
sis based primarily upon lack of organic symptomatol- 
ogy and the presence of hysterical personality com- 
ponents, with minor emphasis upon psychodynamic 
factors such as the symbolic resolution of repressed 
conflicts of the oedipal (or preoedipal) type.—4uthor 
summary. 


16162. Lorr, Maurice, & Klett, C. James. Con- 
stancy of psychotic syndromes in men and women. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 309- 
313,—Interview behavior ratings were obtained on 
the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale for 
375 male and 448 female psychotics from 16 state and 
university hospitals. An hypothesis-testing factor 
analysis confirmed 11 of the 12 factors (syndromes) 
hypothesized. The congruency coefficients indicated 
essential constancy between men and women across 
the 11 syndromes established. 4 similar 2nd order 
factors accounted for the correlations among the fac- 
tor scores in both groups. Comparisons of the 2 sexes 
as to score level revealed that the males were more 
retarded, while the females were more excited. Thus, 
men and women are quite similar as to the kinds of 
psychotic behaviors they exhibit.—Journal abstract. 


16163. Lund, M. A. (Statshop., Glostrup, Den- 
mark) A vacation trip with psychotic patients. 
Nordisk Medicin, 1965, 73(6), 558-561.—24 Ss, 
mostly schizophrenics (including a group of young 
and a group of elderly patients), made a 9-day 
ordinary group tour of Austria accompanied by 9 
staff members. Transportation was by bus. Ss were 
under medical treatment and almost all of them had 
active psychotic symptoms. Appearance and be- 
havior of several Ss were such as to attract attention. 
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The aim was that they should be treated like 

ry tourists and no attention was to be paid to 

their iliness. All Ss benefitted from the trip, 

more alert, more self-reliant, and more socially ac- 
—J AMA. 


16164. Ogizek, B. (U. Genève, Switzerland) 
La mélancholie d'involution. [Involutional melan- 
choly.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(1), 55-75.—Comparison 
of hereditary factors in a depressive group and a 

of other nonorganic presenile psychoses shows 
E EPA of the Ist group had parents with affective 
Cog but no schizophrenia, while the latter group 
1422 with a schizophrenic parent, but no de- 
ives. In the depressive group, 95% had no or 
an impoverished sexual life in the months or years 
preceeding the illness. 70% of depressives showed 
bid pathological character traits as opposed to 
BZ", the controls. Involuntional melancholy im- 
plies: (a) presenile age, (b) lack of clinically specific 
characteristics, (c) typical premorbid character traits 
and sexual frustration, (d) a unique depressive epi- 
sode which is subchronic and marked agitation, 
anxiety and delirium, and (e) good response to treat- 
ment, especially EST or thymoleptics. (48 ref.)— 
W. W. Meissner. 

16165. Pomeroy, Edward; Mahrer, Alvin R., & 
Mason, Donald J. (Denver VA Hosp, Colo.) 
An aggressive syndrome in hospitalized psychiatric 

ts. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 

tion of the American Psychological Association, 1965, 
239-240.—Investigates the unitary factor theory of 
aggression, 1.6., that a single, general aggressive fac- 
tor underlies clinical manifestations of aggression. 
The hypothesis was that a set of judged-aggressive 
ptoms, self-reported by 212 hospitalized psy- 

iatric patients, would so interrelate as to form a 
Single, overall cluster. Of 66 possible correlations, 
37 were significant, and 65 of the 66 were in the pre- 
dicted direction. Analysis thus confirms the hypothe- 
sis of a single, general aggressive cluster, thereby 
lending support to a unitary factor theory of aggres- 
sion—Author abstract. 

16166. Post, J. M., & Semrad, E. V. The psy- 
chosis-prone personality. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 
16(2), 81-84.—In answer to the question, “Why are 
some individuals able to handle major stresses with 
seeming equanimity, while others are thrown into 
deep decompensation by apparently trivial events . - - 
we delineated what we consider some important fac- 
tors associated with vulnerability to psychosis. —L. 
Gurel. 
` Lech Rosenfeld, Herbert ty Mr apes արարի 

psycho-analytical approa C: Interna 
Ս. — 1965. 263 ք. 85.50.— Using the psycho- 
analytic technique and underlying theory of Melanie 
Klein, brings together a number of papers written 
since 1946 that deal with the psychopathology and 
treatment of a number of psychotic and borderline 
conditions. Cases dealt with include schizophrenia, 
paranoia, drug addiction, alcoholism and hypochon- 
driasis. Primary emphasis is on the understanding of 
the transference psychosis.—N. . H. Pronko. 

16168. Sherman, James A. (U. Washington) 
Use of reinforcement and imitation to reinstate 
verbal behavior in mute psychotics. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5409-5410.—Abstract. 
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16169, Simon, Robert I. (1700 NW Tenth Ave., 
Miami, Fla.) Involutional psychosis in Negroes. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(2), 148- 
154,—Negro women show a statistically significant 
lower incidence of involutional psychosis compared 
with white women, No significant difference is found 
between Negro and white men, Absolute rates for 
the general Negro and white population show a 
statistically significant lower incidence of involutional 
psychotic reactions in Negro women. Keasons ad- 
duced are (1) the relative rarity of the premorbid 
obsessive-compulsive personality; (2) the possibility 
of erroneous diagnosis because of misunderstanding 
by many psychiatrists of Negro mores and folkways ; 
(3) a matriarchal family structure that accords an 
important status for older Negro ape RU a 
greater prevalence of deprivation of maternal and 
paternal care leading to psychological illness other 
than involutional psychosis, (38 ref.) —/4M A. 


16170. Smith, Robert Տ. Sanders, Richard; 
. — 
phia State Hosp., Pa.) Effect of socioen 

tal therapy on awareness of others in chronic 
chosis. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(2), 282-287.— The effects of 3 socioenviron- 
mental on awareness oí others 


results were obtained when patients were required to 
participate in an wr rd eem — pro- 
gram. C in the treatment milieu which were 
not accompanied by direct to interact were 
relatively ineffectual. In 2 treatment programs 
which involved icipation in group activities, quali- 
tative aspects of group experience seemed oí greater 
importance than the number of hours spent in group 
activity in determining the results—Journal abstract. 
16171. Sternlof, Richard Ք. (U. Oklahoma) 
in paranoid schizophrenia 


Differential 
and as a function of structure and con- 
tent. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3693— 
Abstract. 
16172. Van Andel, ԷԼ, et al. (Mental Hosp. 
Procedure of biochemical 


Veldwijk, Netherlands) 

research in and other mental pa- 
tients. Psychiatria, Neurologica, Neurochirurgia, 
1964, 67(2), 159-163.— Procedures of biochemical re- 
search in mental disorders and methods of investiga- 
tion are described. Schizophrenia correlates with a 
disturbance in cerebral metabolism. The question 
may be raised as to whether biochemical research in 
this field has to be carried out in a central national 
institute or in various mental hospitals separately. 
A central institute could exert considerable stimulat- 
ing influences because of superior equipment, etc.— 
S. F. Cordell. 

16173. Vella, G. Dépersonnalisation somatopsy- 
chique et troubles du schéma corporel [ Deper- 
sonalization and disturbances of the body image.] 
L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(1), 147-160.— 
Depersonalization is analyzed as: (1) loss of feeling 
of self-property of conscious acts by means of which 
the self personalizes the constant elements necessary 
to the individual's balance, and (2) that of a dual 
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aspect, as an object distinct from the self and as 
an intimate personal experience. Phenomenological 
and clinical analyses are utilized —L. A. Ostlund., 
Schizophrenia 

16174. Beavers, W. T., Blumberg, Stanley; Tim- 
ken, Kenneth R., & Weiner, Myron F. (South- 
western Med. Sch. U. Texas) Communication pat- 
terns of mothers of schizophrenics. Family Proc- 
ess, 1965, 4(1), 95-104.—Experimental study of 
"communication patterns found in an interview situa- 
tion with mothers of hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
The hypothesis was that mothers օք schizophrenics 
would differ from mothers of nonschizophrenics 
by communicating their feelings verbally in a quanti- 
tatively more ambiguous fashion. Transcripts were 
made of the recorded interviews, and responses to the 
interviewers questions concerning the mother's feeling 
State categorized as definites, evasions, and shifts, A 
shift was defined as a statement of feelings which 
rendered the meaning of a previous statement unten- 
able. Mothers of the schizophrenic patients produced 
a significantly smaller proportion of definite state- 
ments and larger proportion of evasions and shifts. 
These data . . . support the concept that the family 
members of eh ie characteristicall 
to distorted ways o! 


resort 

. Bodin. 
(U. 8 Parental at- 
eneral Psychiatry, 


mi see themselves less satisfactory as parents 
than do the fathers and mothers of the well children. 
Other significant differences, always more unfavorable 
in the school parents, were found regarding: myself, 


School wives held more sharply pathogenic views of 
their husbands than did the weil family wives, result- 
ing, it is speculated, in stressful states in these mothers 
of the sick children. 


ological processes 
NYC: Grune & 
9 viii, 421 p. $1075.—A study of 
schizophrenic children and adults using a revised 
Q-technique to cover: defenses, intellectual function- 
ing, fantasy, emotional states, and social adaptation. 
Some 01 these processes are reltaed to Zipf's principle 
of least effort. —L. L'Abate. 

16177. Beek, ԷԼ ԷԼ, et al. (Mental Hosp. St. 
Willebrord, Heiloo, Netherlands) Considerations 
on electroencephalography of schizophrenics dur- 
ing a survey in 25 Dutch mental hospitals. Psy- 
chiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 67(2), 
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95-100.—EEG's of 114 schizophrenics and 87 normal 
were compared. The controls showed a higher in. 
cidence of sleep activity and frontotemporal Թգ. 
Some of the patients’ EEG's showed abnormal phe- 
nomena, However, these phenomena did not occur 
more frequently among the patients than among the 
controls. Only 2 patients showed EEG features of 
the kind also seen in epilepsy. These phenomena 
were not found in the frontotemporal region, (18 
ref.)—S. F. Cordell. 

16178. Berg, L. A., & Adams, H. E. 
State U.) ifferentiating mental defect from 
schizophrenia on the basis of deviant response 
sets. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 
70(1), 16-20.—Groups of institutionalized adult men. 
tal defectives were compared with hospitalized adult 
schizophrenics for the purpose of diagnostic differ- 
entiation. The basis of comparison was the pattern of 
Tesponses made to the Perceptual Reaction Test. 100 
options differentiated the male mental defectives from 
the schizophrenics at the 1% level of statistical sig- 
nificance and 88 options similarly distinguished the 
females of the 2 groups. Deviant responses may be 
employed successfully to differentiate groups of adult 
mental defectives from adult schizophrenics —Jour- 
anl abstract. 

16179. Berkowitz, Hershel. (U. Connecticut) 
The effects of prior experimenter-subject relation- 
ships on reinforced reaction time of schizophrenics 
and normals. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 
4811.—Abstract. 

16180. Berlet, Hans H., Spaide, Joanne; Kohl, 
Herbert; Bull, Christopher, & Himwich, Harold 
E. (Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) Effects of 
reduction of tryptophan and methionine intake on 
urinary indole compounds and schizophrenic be- 
havior. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
140(4), 297-304.—"Under rigid dietary conditions 
meteabolic and behavioral studies were made on 9 
schizophrenic patients with active symptoms. Reduc- 
tion in the dietary tryptophan intake resulted in com- 
parable decreases of the urinary excretion of trypt- 
amine and 3-IAA. However, no clear-cut effects 
of the restricted tryptophan intake and reduced 
urinary indoles were seen in the schizophrenic be- 
havior of the patients."—N. H. Pronko. 

16181. Bernstein, Alvin Տ., Klein, Edward B., 
Berger, Leslie, & Cohen, Jacob. (Coll. City New 
York) Relationship between institutionalization, 
other demographic variables, and the structure of 
intelligence in chronic schizophrenics. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 320-324.—A fac- 
tor analytic investigation was carried out studying 
the relationship between length of institutionalization 
and several other premorbid-demographic variables 
and the structure of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS) in a sample of chronic schizophrenics. 
Only 3 of these background variables were related to 
WAIS subtests. 2, education and aging, differen- 
tiated within this sample the same way as in the 
general population: i.e., education was associated with 
generally higher performance on all subtests while 
aging was selectively related to lowered psychomotor 
and memory/attentional functioning. The 3rd, length 
of institutionalization, showed negative relationship 
with Comprehension score, suggesting some impair- 
ment in social judgment.—Journal abstract. 


(Louisiana 
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16182. Biesold, D., Weise, K, & Canzler, E. 
(Karl-Marx-U., Leipzig, Germany) 
Verhalten von 


sine diphosphate, and adenosine monophosphate in 
the blood of SCHER following administration 


of succinic acid. 


—K. J, Hartmann, 

16183. Blumenthal, Richard; Meltzoff, Ze 
& Rosenberg, Selig. (VA Outpatient Clinic, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Some determinants of ce in 
chronic schizophrenic subjects. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1965, 70(4), 246-250.—This in- 
vestigation of persistence in schizophrenics om tasks 
differing in complexity and interest under ego-in- 
volved and task-oriented conditions utilized 3 groupe 
of male schizophrenics: 30 well-adjusted and 
poorly-adjusted out-patients, and 30 regressed hos- 
pitalized patients. Each S worked at 1 of 3 tasks 
representing low, moderate, and high degrees of in- 
terest and complexity. 4 of each group received ego- 
involved and % received task-oriented instructions, 
Outpatient schizozphrenics were clearly superior to 
hospitalized patients in persistence. Persistence was 
greater under ego-involved than under task-oriented 
conditions, regardless of task or level of psychopathol- 
ogy, but there was no difference in persistence scores 
across tasks——Journal abstract. 

16184. Bovi, Adolfo. Introduction a Tétude 
des troubles psychomoteurs dans la schizophrénie. 
[Introduciton to the study of psychomotor disturb- 
ances in schizophrenia.] L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1965, 30(1), 45-59.—Studies of psychomotor disturb- 
ances in schizophrenia suggest that these are disturb- 
ances in the physical state of the body, related to the 
structure of the relationships between the id, ego, and 
superego. Moreover, certain autisms, traditionally 
interpreted as negative reveal a positive t in 
that they represent attempts at integration. (18-item 
bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. Ne dea 

16185. Cheek, Frances E. (Bureau o 

թու Mu bu 1000, Princton, 


and 
the schizophrenic. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(2), 138-147.—Correla- 
tions of the I-yr adjustment data with both the ob- 


Smith, Robin. A note 
16186. Cook, Dorothy, & Smith, Robi dan 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 


16187. Cozens, Wilmer R. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The relationship between social withdrawal 
and intellectual test performance in the hospital- 
ized chronic schizophrenic. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(7), 4257.—Abstract. 


39: 16182-16192 


16188. Di Mauro, Jean T. (Temple U.) The 

of verbal censure on the 
process and reactive Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7375-7376 — 
Abstract. 


16189. Diaconescu, N., T: U 
gan, à = Հազ ոգի ե geen, 


Ë 
i: 
p 


considered penal infractions, exhibited the follow- 
ing medico-legal panamas Most antisocial re- 
2 are fi in paranoid schizophrenics rather 
ics. 


16190, D. „L. B. Les etats tho- 
ae date a Laada WEE 
chez les adolescents. [States resembling ps: 

pathology in the initial peri of schizophrenia of 
adolescents. } Zhurnal Nervopotologii i sikhiatrii, 


schi ildren and in adol - 
dromes a inant. In 
these cases the diagnosis of schizophrenia becomes 
more di are 
Describes peculiarities of "psychopath-like" states in 
i ia and their difference with similar forms 
of spud observed in psychopathy, as 
as cases of pathological personality development 
under the influence of unfavorable ions in terms 
of education or ical stress caused by a turbu- 


Peabody 
8 and schizo- 
poor 
phrenic Journal of d wl E ee ՀՁ 
(4), 312-316.—The valid commonality 

construct and stability of associations over 
time were i igated in 18 good wees schizo- 
phrenics (GPS), 18 ELS (PPS), and 18 
tuberculosis control Ss (TB). The -Rosanoff 
Word Association Test was administered on 2 occa- 
sions rated by 48 hrs. Results showed TB — 
GPS > PPS on both commonality of association and 
stability of responses. This finding suggests the in- 
adequacy of the notion of a universal deficiency in 
schizophrenic associational processes. Differences 
were also found between the cultural response style 
(C) and the idiosyncratic response style (1) on stabil- 
ity, with TBI = GPSI > PPSI and TBC = GPSC > 
PPSC. Reragdless of presence or absence of psycho- 
pathology, C was greater than I on the stability meas- 
ure. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

16192. Dunn, Robert E.  (U. Washington) 
Schizophrenia, sociosexual adjustment, evaluation, 
and involvement with people. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7376-7377.—Abstract. 
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16193. Esser, A. H. 
E. D. & Kline, N. S. Productivity of 

s in a sheltered workshop: A quanti- 
tative evaluation of the effects of e, — 
Comprehensive P rychiatry, 1965, 6(1), 41-50.-- 
introduction of a sheltered workshop on a ward of 
20 chronic schizophrenics has greatly influenced the 
behavior of the majority of them. 70% of the pa- 
tients reacted positively to the opportunity to work 
for money regardless of intelligence or clinical pic- 
ture. Drug administration or withdrawal in the 
majority of regularly working — did not influ- 
ence average output of work did affect wech) 
variation in output. Some implications of these find- 
ings are discussed in relation to policies regarding 
the mentally ill.—D. Prager. 

16194. Friedman, William H. (U. Connecticut) 
Cosio ce in schizophrenia. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4815-4816.—Abstract. 


16195. Fulk, Richard H. (Ohio State U.) Pre- 
morbid variables and learning parameters in 
schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, 
Pt. 1), 7377.—Abstract. 


16196. Gjessing, Ն. Ք. Studies of periodic cata- 
tonia: II. The urinary excretion of phenolic 
amines and acids with and without loads of dif- 
ferent drugs. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1964, 
2(3), 149-162.—The urinary phenolic amines and 
acids were serially determined in 2 typical periodic 
catatonic patients during interval and psychotic 
hases, with and without the administration of drugs. 
ia the interval between stuporous phases, the excre- 
tion of both the free and the conjugated MN and 
NMN is in the normal range; with the appearance of 
the stupor urinary conj. MN and NMN rapidly in- 
crease far above the normal range. These observa- 
tions suggest a short lasting stimulation of the 
adrenals and a long lasting stimulation of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system during stupor. Several dif- 
ferent drugs were administered and their effects were 
observed. The previous hypothesis involving an 
endogenous toxic substance is reinforced and ex- 
tended.—R. V. Hamilton. 


16197. Goldstein, Robert H., & Salzman, Leon- 
ard F. (U. Rochester) Proverb word counts as a 
measure of overinclusiveness in delusional schizo- 
phrenics. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70 
(4), 244-245.—A partial replication was conducted 
of Payne's (1964) report concerning the relationship 
between delusions and overinclusive thinking as meas- 
ured by proverbs word counts. Word counts were 
made of Gorham Proverbs Test responses given by 
age and intelligence-matched groups of 21 delusional 
schizophrenics, 21 nondelusional schizophrenics, and 
21 nonschizophrenic, nondelusional psychiatric in-pa- 
tients. 23 paranoid, 23 nonparanoid, and 23 non- 
schizophrenic control Ss, similarly matched, from the 
same population, were also compared. No significant 
differences in proverb word counts were found among 
the groups. Although the possibility of increased 
irrelevant side remarks could not be excluded, para- 
noid or delusional schizophrenics do not produce 
higher proverb relevant word counts—Journal ab- 
stract. 


16198. Green, Gerald A. (U. Southern California) 
Studies in the psychopathology of time: I. An ex- 
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oration of behavior in sc 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 2$(4), 2625 — Abstract 
16199, Alan H. (U. Miami) An analysis 
of two of conceptual thinking in proc- 


ess and reactive schizophrenics. Dissertation Ab. 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5398.—Abstract 

16200. Griffin, Jeanne Ք. (Clark U.) Effects of 
affective content on the itive functioning of 
normal and psychopatholo ] groups. Disseria. 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4816-4817.—Abstract 

16201, Gulyas, Denez, (Wayne State U.) A 
study in the development of a screening instru- 
ment for identifying schizophrenics in the open 
community. Disssertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 
5424 — Abstract. 

16202. Hamlin, Roy M., & Ward, William D. 
(VA Hosp.. Danville, ու) Aging, hospitalization, 
and schizophrenic intelligence. Proceedings of the 
73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 221-222.—Data on patients 
aged 30-70, representing 2 lengths of hospitalization, 
indicate no loss in total intelligence during the chronic 
stage of schizophrenia. Pattern of intelligence 
changes with age (թ < .001). This pattern change, 
obscured by longitudinal procedures, involves loss on 
perceptual-motor tasks, with stability or slight gains 
on symbolical tasks; aging nonpatients show the 
same change. Hospitalization, after 2 yr.. has little 
effect on intelligence, although long hospitalized pa- 
tients may be variable in performance from one occa- 
sion to another. "Deterioration" may occur during 
premorbid development and at initial onset, but does 
not continue in chronic schizophrenia.—Author 
abstract. 

16203. Heath, Elaine B., Albee, George W., & 
Lane, Ellen A. (Western Reserve Ս.) Predisorder 
intelligence of process and reactive schizophrenics 
and their siblings. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 223-224.—Attempted to determine whether 
predisorder intellectual deficit was more characteristic 
of process schizophrenics than reactive schizophrenics. 
Children who later became adult process schizophren- 
ics were found to have scored significantly lower on 
2nd grade intelligence tests than children who later 
became reactive schizophrenics. Process schizophren- 
ics also had had significantly lower IQ scores during 
early childhood than their own siblings; in contrast, 
reactive schizophrenics had not performed more 
poorly than their own siblings. The finding that pre- 
disorder intellectual deficit is more characteristic of 
process than of reactive schizophrenics is considered 
further confirmation of the usefulness of the process- 
reactive classification —Author abstract. 

16204. Higgins, Jerry W. (Ս. Michigan) ՔԷ 
fects of child rearing by schizophrenic mothers. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7380.— 
Abstract. 

16205. Johnson, Monty H. (U. Arizona) Pa- 
rental identification and schizophrenia. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 25(5), 3111.—Abstract. 

16206. Jones, Reese T., Blacker, K. H., Callaway, 
Enoch, & Layne, Robert Տ. (U. California Sch. 
Med. Berkeley) The auditory evoked response 
as a diagnostic and prognostic measure in schizo- 
phrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
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առո), r 
mental! patients can be distinguished by 
լո the correlation between pairs of averaged evoked 
mses (AER) to tones of 600 and to tomes 
‘of 1000 eps recorded from scalp EEG. This 2-tone 
AER effect was predicted from Shakow's SES 
wet theory. Schizophrenics 
marily disregarded details place more value om the 
physical difference between 2 tones when no 
significance has been assigned and the 
ses are more dissimilar, Clinical improvement 
լո the schizophrenic patients was associated with a 
shift in the 2-tone AER toward values seen in 
schizophrenics. No such change was found in 
schizophrenic patients. The clinically 
schizophrenics also demonstrated an increased ampli- 
tude of evoked response, The use of the measure as 
a AIR and prognostic technique is discussed.” 
. H. Pronko, 


16207, Kloek, 
Schizophrenia and c 3 
Neurologica, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 67(2), Y 
In the Psychiatric Observation Clinic of the 
Prison System, patients who can be di 
schizophrenics are seen very rarely. For 30 out of 
500 patients a tentative diagnosis was only 
15 were considered more or less probable. In only 
1 case the diagnosis could be established beyond any 


doubt.—Author summary. 

16208. Košë, Ladislav. Intratestovy rozptyl v 
kohsovej skúške ako pe. P véasnej 
tike schizofrénie. [Intratest distribution of 
Block-design test as an aid to early di 
schizophrenia.] Psychologické Štúdie, 1964, 6, 166- 
184.—34 patients with incipient schizophrenia were 
given Kohs' Block-design test and results were com- 
pared with a group of 50 normal adults and a group 
oligophrenics, encephalopats and neurotics. The sub- 
tests VII and IX manifested a statistically significant 
differences between schizophrenics and other 
While schizophrenics tended to fail on sub-tests Hu 
and IX they tended to do well on the last 14 of test, 
especially task XIV. Such intratest pattern may be 
utilized in diagnosis.—H. Bruml. 

16209. Kreitler, Hans. & Kreitler, Shulamith. 
(U. Tel-Aviv) Die uliche Orientierung 
der Schizophrenen.  [Schizophrenics and their 
philosophical attitudes toward life.] Munich, Ger- 
many: Ernst Reinhardt, 1965. 170 p. DM 9.50.— 
Questionnaires and interviews of 40 schizophrenics 
and 40 controls revealed distinctive differences in 
philosophical attitudes. The orientation of the schizo- 
phrenics was characterized by extreme and rigid 
idealism coupled with a naive belief in the realization 
of perfection. Confronted with the demands of every 
day reality this kind of | orientation must 
necessarily lead to unsolvable conflicts. t 
therapeutic corrections of such misorientations are 
discussed—W. J. Koppits. 


16210, Laffal, Julius. (VA Hosp. West Haven, 
Conn.) Pauses in the of a schizophrenic 
patient. Journal of General Psychology, 1965, 73 
(2), 209-305.—Pauses in 30 interviews of a schizo- 
phrenic patient were examined. The findings were 
(1) there was a reduction in frequency of brief pauses 
from the early to the later interviews, indicating that 


39: 16207-16215 


ge 
yt fry suebers of brief pauses 
Losger au «եվ tern. The fnd- 
that pauses cannot studied without 
into account the frequencies of thc words with 


adults and 
siblings. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 1965, 
35(4), 747-753.—1 scores from. 2nd. 6th, 


ntelligence 
and 8th grades were significantly lower for children 
izophrenic 


who became schi adults than for their 
— Thus, low sochoeconomics or low-intellect 
canont enti: 2 
otrelat een 

and e? were extremely low in contrast to the 
— of normal siblings.—/owrmal ab. 
16212. Leon, Sidney. (Temple U.) The effects 
of three types of d situations on the 


Me expectancy.” Dissertation Abstracts, 
[cw TOR nm : 


16213. Lerner, Paul M. bien = F. b 
Resolution intrafamilial role 


Topeka, K. 
conflict in families of schizophrenic patients Pro- 
P 1233338 2 


vestigated the relationah between the processes par- 
ents use in resolving nahin ental role conflict and the 


izophrenic 

patient offspring. Data were derived from a situa- 
test conducted with parents of schi 
and parents of normal Pame աան a 


i Endings were interpreted in the 
mutuality” theory—Awthor abstract. 

16214. Lerner, Paul Marvin. (U. Illinois) Res- 

olution of intrafamilial conflict in families of 


LE UIT Dissertation Abstracts, 

1965, 25(11), 6761-6762.—Abstract. 
16215. Levitt, Herbert. (U. Wisconsin Med. Sch.) 
deficit efficiencies in 


and auditory in 
hrenia. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dis- 
ease, 1965, 140(4), 24 male schizophrenics 


and 24 controls learned a set of more and less mean- 
ingful materials under 5 experimental conditions, com- 
bining widespread variations of sound intensity in the 
task presentation and in the immediate voice feedback 
of Ss’ responses. An hypothesis was tested that less 
than optimal verbal performance in schizophrenics is 
related to inefficiencies in the reception and/or moni- 
toring of auditory output. The results are in support 
materials. 
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16216. Leyberg, J. T. (Royal Infirmary, Bolton, 
England) A follow-up study on some schizo- 
phrenic patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 111(476), 617-624.—81 patients, admitted to 
hospital in 1960, were studied after discharge. Impact 
of their return on family life was less distressing than 
previous studies suggested, which is attributed to a 
nearby psychiatric service. Course of illness varies 
and depends more on type of onset, personality, and 
symptomatology than on social or preventive factors. 
Degree of deterioration, however, and speed of a 
downhill trend can be influenced by active measures.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


16217. Lukianowicz, N. Sexual drive and its 
gratification in schizophrenia. International Jour- 
nal of Social Psychiatry, 1963, 9(4), 250-258.— Com- 
parison of the direction and frequency of sexual 
activity in samples of 100 schizophrenics, normal 
males and patients suffering from depression, showed 
that the schizophrenic Ss retain their usual sexual 
drive and its particular direction. They engage in 
auto-erotic sexual activity 2-3 times as frequently as 
males in the normal population and show an increase 
of 10 or 20% in heterosexual activity.—J. R. Cornog. 


16218. Lydecker, W. A. The effects of different 
degrees of interpersonal interaction on the concept 
identification of normal and chronic schizophrenic 
subjects. Current Conclusions, 1965, No. 3, 27-28. 
—Both Ss learned a 2-choice concept identification 
problem under various reinforcement conditions. 
Schizophrenics exhibited more errors as the degree 
of interpersonal interaction increased from the light 
only condition through light plus neutral verbal rein- 
forcer to the light plus personal-verbal reinforcer con- 


dition. The normal S performed equally well under 
all interpersonal interaction conditions.—Journal 
summary. 


16219. Manasse, Gustav. (Columbia U.) Self 
regard as a function of environmental demands 
in chroic schizophrenics, Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7382.— Abstract. 


16220. May, Philip R., Tuma, A. Hussain, & 
Kraude, Wesley. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Community follow-up of treatment of schizo- 
phrenia: Issues and problems. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(4), 754—763.—The 
operational, procedural and practical problems asso- 
ciated with the execution of a follow-up study are 
discussed, Although many of the practical problems 
can be handled, a thoughtful re-appraisal of the “fol- 
low-up dogma” is in order and results of such 
studies should be treated with reserve.—Journal 
abstract, 


16221. Murphy, H. B. M., Wittkower, E. D., 
Fried, յ, & Ellenberger, H. (McGill U.) A 
Cross-cultural survey of schizophrenic symp- 
tomatology. International Journal of Social Psy- 
chiatry, 1963, 9(4), 237-249.—Using as a research 
tool a questionnaire containing a list of 26 symptoms, 
the psychiatrist’s opinion on 4 borderline types of 
patient, some definition of the culture to which the 
patients belonged, as well as other relevant aspects, 
information was collected on the relation between cul- 
ture and symptomatology in schizophrenia. 27 coun- 
tries with over 90 “cultural samples” were represented 
in the data assembled. In a majority of the schizo- 
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phrenic symptoms, signs and sub-types explored, some 
social or cultural schema were evidently influential 
The inference is that the reported distribution of 
schizophrenic symptoms appears to vary in association 
with social, cultural, observational and conceptual 
factors.—J. R. Cornog. 

16222. Nickols, J. Productive thinking in chronic 
schizophrenia. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(3), 
487-501.—Schizophrenic thought can be explored as 
an imbalance between 2 dimensions of 4.ellectual 
activity. 1 dimension, involving cumulative thought, 
is well retained. The other dimension, involving 
productive thinking, the capacity to shiít to more 
effective levels of insight-conception as the immediate 
situation demands, is retained at a level substantially 
below cumulative thought in many cases of mental 
disturbance. The implications for further research 
are discussed. D. Prager. 

16223. Normington, Cheryl J. (Michigan State 
U.) Some aspects of psychosexual development 
in process-reactive schizophrenia. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 25(9), 5387-5388.— Abstract. 


16224. Nuttall, Ronald L., & Solomon, Leonard 
(Northeastern U.)  Factorial structure and 
prognostic significance of premorbid adjustment 
in schizophrenia. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(4), 362-372—A sample of 291 resident 
male schizophrenic patients were rated on the Becker 
revision of the Elgin Prognostic Scale and on the 
Phillips Prognostic Rating Scale. 28 items drawn 
from both scales were factor analyzed. The factors 
were rotated to both varimax orthogonal solution and 
to biquartimin oblique solution. The 2 methods 
yielded a high degree of factorial similarity. 7 fac- 
tors were: I, Social Withdrawal, Few Interests ; II, 
Inadequate Heterosexual Relationships; III, Socially 
Undesirable Ward Behavior; IV, Rigid, Flat Affect. 
and Apathy; V, Insidious Onset; VI, Stubborn and 
Egocentric; and VII, Chronic Poor Physical Health. 
Correlations with a measure of chronicity (for 3 so- 
cial class groupings) indicated that Factors I, II, III, 
and V have important prognostic power. These 
findings emphasize the need for a multivariate re- 
search approach to premorbid adjustment and the in- 
clusion of the new and prognostically significant Fac- 
tor III (Socially Undesirable Ward Behavior). (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


16225. O’Brien, Bernard A. (Catholic U.) The 
effects of various amounts of information supplied 
by reward and censure upon the performance of 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(5), 
3115.—Abstract. 


16226. O'Neill, Daniel Ք. (Fordham U.) Prob- 
ability estimation, awareness of sequential de- 
pendency, and desire for certainty in schizophrenic 
disorders. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), 3691. 
—Abstract. 


16227. Osterman, E. Les troubles psychiques 
de la gestation. Comparaison entre deux séries de 
recherches concernant les manifestations schizo- 
phréniques pendant la grossesse et apres 
l'accouchement. [Psychic disturbances of gestation. 
Comparison between two series of studies of schizo- 
phrenic manifestations during pregnancy and after 
delivery.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(2), 140-154.—Study 
of 58 cases (22 during pregnancy, 36 postpartum) 
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suggests that schizophrenia associated with pregnancy 
should be considered a function of general schizo- 
phrenic morbidity, An independent puerperal schizo- 
phrenia probably does exist, since frequency is rela- 
tively higher 14 mo. following delivery. Probabl 
the hormone titre and its rapid fall after delivery is 
involved. IV. W. Meissner. 

16228. Ottinger, Ս. R., Sweeney, N., & Hendrick- 
son Loew, Lois. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) Visual 
discrimination learning in izophrenic and nor- 
mal children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(3), 251-253.—Control and experimental groups 
of 11 Ss each were compared on 3 visual discrimina- 
tion tasks. The performance of the control Ss was 
superior to that of the schizophrenic experimental Ss 
but the experimental Ss did exhibit learning on each 
task. The schizophrenic Ss did not differ significantly 
in regard to their performance on each of the tasks. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

16229, Phillps, J. P. (U. Hull) The response 
of chronic schizophrenics to different frequencies 
of monetary reward: A pilot study. British Jour- 
nal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 116. 

16230. Pishkin, Vladimir. (VA Hosp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Stooge cues and Kiem, values in 
size judgment of schizophrenics. Proceedings of 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1965, 215-252.—Perceptual-size 
judgment of schizophrenic and normal Ss was in- 
vestigated as a function of symbolic stimulus value 
and social cues. The Ss were 98 chronic undifferen- 
tiated schizophrenics and 98 normals. Perceptual-size 
judgment was significantly influenced by the social 
cue; the symbolic value of the stimulus, the source 
of the social cue, and type of S (schizophrenic or nor- 
mal) were all significant determinants. Impairment 
to information utilization of schizophrenics rather 
than perceptual deficit was demonstrated—Author 
abstract. 

16231. Plank, Robert. (VA Hosp., Cleveland, O.) 
Are we treating all schizophrenics? American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(4), 793-794. 


16232. Potash, Herbert Milton. (Michigan State 
U.) Schizophrenic interaction and the concept of 
the double bind. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(11), 6767.—Abstract. 


16233. Priori, R. Sur la signification diagnos- 
tique du ‘praecox gefiihl.’ Be SH the diag- 
nostic meaning of ‘Sentiment Praecox. ] L’Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1965, 30 (1), 137-145.—The praecox 
sentiment' is considered as a specific and special con- 
dition of the O in his meeting with the schizophrenic. 
It may be considered a major symptom in K. Schneid- 
er’s sense, though lacking the objectivity that is proper 
to the symptom.—L. A. Osilund. 


16234. Pscheidt, G. R., Berlet, H. H., Bull, C., 
Spaid, J. & Himwich, H. E. Excretion of 
catecholamines and exacerbation of symptoms in 
schizophrenic patients. Journal of Psychiatric Re- 
search, 1964, 2(3), 163-168.—Excretion of catechol- 
amines and vanilmandelic acid along with certain 
aspects of behavior were monitored in 9 schizophrenic 
patients over a period of several months. No psycho- 
active drugs were administered but controlled diets 
were given. It was concluded that: (a) excretions 
of norepinephrine and epinephrine during period of 
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increased psychotic activity was due to the accom- 
panying anxiety and increased motor activity rather 
than to the exacerbations of psychotic symptoms and; 
(b) increased excretions of dopamine, for patients 
who had a diet low in methionine may be a reflection 
of an altered metabolism of this compound K. V. 
Hamilton, 


16235. ատող B. G., & Langer, յ. (Bowlin 
Green State U.) study of c aA symbolic 
behavior of Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(3), 243-247.--25 monosyllabic 
sound patterns were presented to 52 acute schizo- 
phrenics and 43 undergraduate college students who 
were asked to choose which of 4 referents the sound 
patterns best resented, The schizophrenics were 
incapable of shifting to the use of a non-verbal means 
of communication. “The presumed impairment in the 
schizophrenics’ capacity to share common referents 
among themselves and with normals clearly reflects it- 
self in the relative inability to agree amongst them- 
selves,” —E. J. Kronenberger, 

8. 


16236. Rosman, B., Wild, C., Ricci, J., 

4 Lidz, T. (Yale Med. Sch.) Thought disorders 
in the parents of schizophrenic patients: A fur- 
ther study utilizing the object sorting test. Jour- 
nal of Psychiatric Research, 1964, 2(3), 211-221.—A 
2nd, more extensive replication of the McConaghy 
study is presented. A Ist replication by Lidz, et al., 
failed to confirm certain findings of the McConaghy 
study. The current study used 68 parents of schizo- 
phrenics and 115 control parents. Conceptual think- 
ing scores on the Object Sorting Test were obtained 
and analyzed according to Lovibond's technique, The 
findings showed greater incidence of disordered con- 
ceptual thinking among mothers of patients. The 
variables of education, intelligence and occupation are 
probably interrelated and influenced the results—R. 
V. Hamilton. 


16237. Rümke, ԷԼ C. (Ս. Utrecht, Netherlands) 
Aspects of the schizophrenia problem. Psychiatria, 
Neurologica, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 67(2), 79-94.— 
Postulates that schizophrenics choose their symptoms, 
that our society is schizophrenic, and that it is the 
schizophrenic who has undertaken to accept the 
burden of the disease in order to liberate society from 
it. This concept was propounded by the Finnish 
psychologist Siirala. American influences in Europe 
concerning human interactions are discussed.—S. F. 
Cordell. 


16238. Salomé-Finkelstein, A. B. P. (Mental 
Hosp. Wolfheze, Netherlands) An experimental 
psychological study of the kinetic pattern in 
schizophrenics. Psychiatria, Neurologica, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1964, 67(2), 182-186.—The schizophrenic 
is capable of psychomotor reaction and adequate ac- 
tion under good direction but completely lacks crea- 
tivity. The normal S who is poor in movement and 
inadequate in his actions, may perform poorly but 
nevertheless shows personal commitment and response 
to the situation, thus manifesting individuality.— 
Author summary. 


16239. Spence, Janet Taylor; Goodstein, Leonard 
D. & Lair, Charles V. (VA Hosp. lowa City, 
Iowa) Rote learning in schizophrenic and normal 
subjects under positive and negative reinforcement 
conditions. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 
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2944), 251-261.— The defects ca rote ing per- 
formance of adiing positive of negative ver rcin- 
lorcers to the information provided by presentation 
of the correct response was studied in pm Ae 
remitted amd nonremitted schizophrenics, H 
—— geg tg ge 
performance groups (p < 05). paired- 
associate lists, the reinforcers facilitated the perform- 


16240. Stoller, Frederick H. (Ս. California, Los 
tion on schizo- 


Angeles) Effect of maternal 
and their siblings. Dissertation Abstracts, 
964, 25(4), 2617-2618.— Abstract, 


16241. Saar A Sixth at Arbor, San 
Diego, Calif.) disturbance in schizo- 
phrenia : utilizing Piaget's the- 


and reactive — on a 
brain . Journal Clini 
1965, 21(3), 2 „ 


2 doubtful· middle 1 
eg No significant differ- 
e d e process and reactive 
schizophrenic Ss on the total score or on the 3 sub- 


16243. Vrono, 


M. Տ. L'infiuence de P 
[evolution de ta „ 


schizophrenie chez les enfants. 
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16244, Wiener, Morton; Nidorf, Louis; Jones, 
Austin, & Karras, Athan. (Clark U.) Verbal re- 
inforcement combinations and examiner -sub ect 
interaction in the verbal learning of normal and 

subjects. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
16(3, Pt. 1), B65-876.— Tested the hypothesis that 
the schizophrenic's overresponsiveness to social cem. 
sure accounts for the schizophrenic's impairment in 
learning in a generalization paradigm. The 2 studies 
eliminating stress, task complexity, and the effects of 
subject-examiner interactions. results. support 
the original hypothesis, but suggest that the effects are 
subtle and somewhat transitory, The data are difficult 
to explain in terms of Garmezy's later reformulation 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


16245. Wolff, S., & Chess, Stella. (Edinburgh 
U.) An analysis of the language օք fourteen 
schizophrenic children. Journal of Child Psychol- 
ogy & Psychiatry, 1965, 6(1), 29-41.—All children, 
as estimated from observations and interviews with 
mothers, were grossly retarded in language develop- 
ment (6 Ss spoke little or not at all), and this cor- 
related highly with severity of illness, “Striking 
abnormalities” were “stereotyped repetition of utter- 
ances appropriate to an earlier developmental level 
or to a previous environmental context, accompanied 
by a lack of normal expressions of curiosity and of 
"Warm to changing environmental cues.“ 
J. M. Reisman. 


16246. Youriéva, O. P. Matériaux cliniques re- 
latifs à la schizophrenie infantile à évolution lente. 
[Clinical material relative to a slowly evolving in- 
fantile schizophrenia.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii í 
Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(7), 1048-1055.—18 preschool 
schizophrenics were observed to become withdrawn, 
impressionable, and sensitive soon aíter weaning. 
Their intellectual development was accelerated by an 
extreme sense of beauty and was observed to become 
discrepant with insufficient physical motor growth. 
At an early age, the children became subject to night- 
mares, hallucinations, excessive fears and motor ob- 
sessions. Their games and fantasies were autistic 
and monotonous with gradually decreasing sensory 
components. In addition Ss exhibited symptoms of 
depersonalization, stereotypy, a decrease in interests 
and potential energy, and an increase in psycho- 
pathic behavior with affective oscillations and dys- 
morphophobia.—P. J. Volkert. 


Affective Disorders 


16247. Grigorescu, D., Cantocuzino, L, Babaca, 
P. & Predeteanu, C. Contributions to the stu 
of the Ladies 1 Wier EE 
and the hypothyroid syndromes. eu 
Psihiatria Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(3), 259-264-- 
The conclusions drawn, following a study on the rela- 
tionship between the astheno-depressive syndrome 
and some forms of thyroid insufficiency are reported. 
Statistical data on the incidence of these 2 syndromes 
are given. Stress is laid on the role of the endocrine 
background in inducing and maintaining the astheno- 
depressive syndrome, and upon that օք psychic trauma 
in producing hormonal decompensation, with consecu- 
tive pathologic vicious circles. (French, German, 
& Greek summaries)—English summary. 
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1248. Kamal, AN. ( U. Iraq) Folie a 
Cinq: A clinical study. ty of 
(եար, 1965, III (e), S&3-586.—1In a si 


of 6, mother, 2 sons and 2 daughters the 
sume paranoid delusional illness, with the elder 
brother the pacemaker of verbal expression of delg- 


som JE. L. Wilkins. 


16249. Salzman, Leonard F. & Harway, Norman 
L (Ս Rochester) Size of Ponder So š 
in psyc epression. Perceptual & Motor 
$E. 1965, 20(3, Pt. 2), 1235-1236 2_Y Comparisons 
of total area scores of Bender Gestalt drawings 
duced by 3 patient groups (16 psychotic — oit 
20 schizophrenics, and 16 hysterical character dis- 
orders) and 28 normals were nonsignificant, - 
ing that there is ոօ generally reduced ege 
in depression. Jon abstract. 


Physiological Correlates 


16250. Crider, A. B., Grinspoon, L., & Maher, 
B. A. (Harvard Med. Sch.) Autonomic and 
chomotor correlates of p 
schizophrenia. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27 
(3), 201-206.—20 male schizophrenic (16 
on drugs) were ranked in terms of premorbid adjust- 
ment, auditory reaction time, and 2 measures of 
autonomic activity. Significant correlations were ob- 
tained between premorbid adjustment on the 1 hand 
and reaction time efficiency and palmar skin potential 
level on the other. The objective measurement of 
patient characteristics along dimensions of function- 
ing as an approach to the e e of psychopathol- 


ogy is discussed. (24 ref. Shipman, 


16251. Faurbye, Arild, & D. Investigation 
of the occurance of the rein Metabolite 3,4- 
Dimethoxyphenylethylamine in the urine of 
schizophrenics.. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
ԹՅԱ) 240-243.— The excretion of 3,4-dimeth- 
oxyphenylethylamine was investigated in urine from 
15 female patients with chronic schizophrenia and 
from 10 normal female controls witha 

method, which allows estimation of 10 mi in 
a 24-hr urine sample. 3,4-di ի i 
was found neither in the urine from 

nor in the urine from the controls.—P. L. Crawford. 


ference was seen in the excretion of 3-hydroxy- 
kyurenine and xanthurenic acid after the administra- 
tion on 490 umoles of l-tryphane/kg.—P. L. Craw- 


ford. 


16253. Friedman, Alfred S., Granick, Samuel; 
enn Leo, Ee Ke 
Psychiat. Cent, Pa.) Cross- tion of the 
(EEG) sedation threshold of psychotic depres- 
sives. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1965, 115- 
116.—Shagass’ Sedation Threshold Test was admin- 
istered to 120 psychotic depressives and 22 paranoid 
patients, The consistently low sedation-threshold 
level reported by Shagass for psychotic depressives 
was confirmed. Paranoids had significantly higher 
levels, but not sufficiently high to support a hypothesis 


3⁄9: 16348-16257 
Veda sag s pA 
zënne: leger wegen rei y was bound 
to be Zeg sures by munas! mess- 
wrement of >, but adequate for scores obtaimied by 
EEG automatic analyser, Speech abiur scores without 
EEG, amd EEG automatic tater mores, were 
adequate for group comparisons, oq for differen. 


Bereaved but only 4 of 15 Later Bereaved patients. 
This difference is statistically significant (p Հ.01). 


was apparently related to their critical early age at 
the time of the specific trauma of maternal loss.“ 
N. H. Pronko. 

16257. Buck, Carol W., & Ladd, Katherine 
Laughton. (U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) 
Psychoneurosis in marital partners. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(476), 587-590.—Analysis 
of records of a non-profit insurance plan in a Cana- 
dian city shows a definite association between occur- 
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rence of neurotic illness in husbands and wives mar- 
ried many years, little association between those 
Ա married, and ոօ association during pre- 

i լ Reasons advanced include contagion 


of illness, influence v^" |n diagnoses, and 
advancing age of the 55.-ՎԻ. L. Wilkins. 

16258. Deutsch, Helene. Neuroses and charac- 
ter types. NYC: International Universities Press, 
1965. 388 p. $7.50.—Part I is an unaltered reprint- 
ing of the author's Psycho-Analysis of the Neuroses, 
15: published in London in 1933. It consists of a 
series of clinical descriptions, based on psychoanalytic 
practice, interspersed with interpretive statements of 
the psychodynamic inferences required to account for 


the ք There are sections cover- 
ing the hysterias, ias, obsessional neuroses, and 
ia, preceded by a section on the role of con- 


flict in the formation of rr Part II . a 
en «ր tation of 16 papers published pre- 
viously 1 19-1963. Covering a wide range of topics, 
they are intended to share clinical experiences gained 
in ysis with a view to demonstrating the 
application of these experiences to մերն սո- 

ing in general. Some cases represent follow- 
ups, 25-30 yr. later, of cases discussed in Part I, thus 
providing an opportunity to evaluate the effects of 
the author's psychoanalytic therapy—S. L. Warren. 


16259, Ekstein, Rudolf, &  Caruth, Elaine. 
ore Rp ed Clinic Child Guidance, Los Angeles, 
if.) The wor! alliance with the monster. 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(4), 189- 
197.—The therapist with psychotic children “cannot 
interpret from the outside—from the world of reality 
cas ages the secondary process. . . . Instead, he 
must be prepared to join a fiercely raging internal 
battle in which unstable, fluctuating, rapidly appear- 
ng and disappearing introjects constantly change 

in this intrapsychic ‘reign of terror“... The 

s willingness, tentative as it generally is, to 

accept a therapist into his delusional world must be 
matched by the therapist’s capacity to ally himself 
with the monsters of the patient.” Illustrative case 
pens of schizophrenic children is presented.—J. 


16260. Elson, Abraham et al. (30 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago) Follow-up study of childhood elec- 
tive mutism. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 
13(2), Wee ee Gesi mutism is a 
neurotic symptom complex characterized b; 
the refusal to speak to anyone except a small — 
group of intimate relatives and peer friends. Follow- 
interviews ranged from 6 mo. to 5 yr. after dis- 
charge e. Results of the study revealed that maternal 
rejection and paternal disinterest as well as school 
pona were common features in most of the cases. 
niformly, all of the mothers viewed the successful 
appearance of speech to strangers as a treatment 
failure rather than improvement. It was felt that the 
hospital milieu acted in a more general therapeutic 
sense than individual psychotherapy. (20 ref.)—S. 
F. Cordell. 


16261. Frijling-Schreuder, E. C. M., & Isaac- 
Edersheim, E. (Child Guidance Clinic, Amsterdam) 
Problems in determining indications for psycho- 
therapy in children during the latency period. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1965, 68(1), 
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34-48.—This study contrasts regression with remain 
ing defense and remaining adaptation because this 
seems to afford a possible description of the balance 
of forces in the personality. The aim of therapy is 
to render certain psychical processes reversible. Ít is 
of great importance to describe and interpret those 
patterns of behavior which, in their interrelatedness, 
ge an indication of the degree of reversibility. 
Jiagnostic examination encompassing several psy» 
chiatric interviews should yield a prediction of the 
course of a process. Characteristic phenomena are 
described. (24 ref.). F. Cordell, 


16262. Hiddema, F.  Climacteric depression. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgie, 1964, 67 
(5), 385-393.—Elucidates origin and symptomatology 
of climacteric depression against the background of 
the development of the prepsychotic personality struc- 
ture. Especially, an insutncient integration of infan- 
tile castration problems may form a predisposition for 
this depression. The endocrine changes during the 
climacterium lessen the power of integration, thus 
causing a psychotic reaction. This does not exclude 
the possibility that in some cases the somatic stress of 
the climacterium should be seen as the main cause of 
the psychosis. When the endocrine changes are acute 
and violent, it may lessen the power of integration to 
such an extent that a reasonably well integrated per- 
sonality may become psychotic. However, the symp- 
tomatology is chiefly determined by the S’s personal- 
ity structure. (16 ref.) -S. F. Cordell, 


16263. Jackson, Grace. Depression in the fam- 
ily. British Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 
1965, 8(1), 32-41.—Specific families cited, including 
case histories. Observed common features shared by 
depressives: Fear of damaging others; when the 
forces of love and hate get out of balance and hate 
threatens to overthrow the drives of love, depression 
arises as a way of controlling this element; Conform- 
ing rather than antisocial and with standards to which 
they adhere even when faced with intolerable prob- 
lems; Attitudes and capacities which are responsive 
to help; Depression implies a need for reparation and 
a sense of personal responsibility. Outwardly well 
organized and consequently do not easily attract the 
attention of social workers.—J. E. Smith. 


16264. Jacobson, L., Kaij L. & Nilsson, A. 
(Psychiatric Dept. Lund U., Sweden) Postpartum 
mental disorders in an unselected sample. British 
Medical Journal, 1965, 1, 1640.—4 random sample of 
404 women, who delivered 3, 6, 9, and 12 mo. pre- 
viously, were sent a questionnaire requesting informa- 
tion about any gynecological and neurotic symptoms 
which they may have suffered during the past 3 mo. 
2595 of the women admitted 55 from 7 to 25 
symptoms; 20% from 4 to 6; and 55%, from 0 to 3 
symptoms. Conventional background variables in- 
cluding parity showed no correlations with the number 
of neurotic symptoms. Gynecological symptoms after 
parturition were strongly correlated to postpartum 
psychiatric symptoms. Women with previous abor- 
tions were significantly more neurotic. No correla- 
tions were found between psychiatric symptoms ճո 
length of breast feeding or feeding difficulties. Ad- 
mitted nervous complaints before the last pregnancy 
and neurotic symptoms appearing during the preg- 
nancy were correlated with a higher number of neu- 
rotic symptoms at the follow-up—J AMA. 
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16265. Jacquel, G., & Morel, J. (Psychiat, 


Alençon, Om ` et - 
fore. (Witchcraft and mental disturbance, A 


study conducted in the of Orne.) 
Enciphale, 1965, 54(1), 5»-35-Վո this €— 
rural population, attitudes are conservative and 
tionalist Popular beliefs in diabolic activity still — 
sist. The reasons behind such beliefs are 

and discussed in reference to 

aspects. The question is, how does the patient 
from simple beliefs to delusions. In all cases 

they had been nourished from childhood on beliefs in 
witchcraft and consequently preserved a quasi-per- 
manent contact with superstitious representations, 
The patient disposes of these conceptions in the 
prepsychotic phase, but during the he uses 
them as explicative mechanisms, All patients revealed 
a pathological premorbid disposition over and above 
these superstitious beliefs. —W. W. Meissner. 

16266. Jarosz, Marek. Pr. i krytyka pod- 
stawowych pojec EM oraz psychoan- 
alitycznej teorii nerwic. [A review and critique of 
basic concepts of psychoanalysis and 
theory of — Przegląd Psyc. iceny, 1 
5, 149-182.—Critical review of psychoanalytic litera- 
ture. (69 ref.)—M. Choynowski. 

16267. Kennedy, Wallace A. (Florida State U.) 
School phobia: Rapid treatment 
Journal of Abnormal 2 1965, 
289.—A differential diagnosis 
school phobia can be made on the basis 
10 differential symptoms. The rapid treatment 
gram for Type 1, the neurotic crisis type of 
phobia, is presented in 6 steps which extend over a 
3 day period. All 50 cases over the E 8 yr. re- 
sponded to the treatment with a complete remission 
of school phobia symptoms. Follow-up study in- 
dicates no evidence of any reaks of substitute 
symptoms.—Journal abstract. 

16268. Kenyon, F. E. (Warneford Hosp., Ox- 
ford, England)  Hypochondriasis: A survey of 
some historical, clinical and social aspects. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1965, 38(2), 117-133. 
—(Based on a dissertation which was awarded the 
bronze medal and prize of the Royal Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association 1964). “There is no such thing 
as primary hypochrondiasis. It is always part of an- 
other syndrome, usually a depressive one. . . The 
term hypochondriasis is hardly correct—this should 
be reserved for the fairly rare person 
pathological study of his health. T 
quently held to be poor and efforts at treatment, in- 
cluding psychotherapy, unrewarding. (5p. bibliogr.) 
—L. Steiner. (Karl U. 

16269. Müller-Hegemann, D. Marx, Մ» 
Leipzig, Germany) Untersuchungen zur Frage der 
Atiopathogenese der Neurosen. [Research on the 
problem օք etiopathogenesis of neuroses. ] erte 
Neurologie & medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(4), 
126-131.— Chief etiological factors for neurotic 
females were familial and erotic-sexual stresses but 
for men they were occupational or professional ten- 
sions. In the majority of cases, neurosis showed a 
gradual development. A constitutional susceptibility 
to neurosis existed in nearly 16 of the 120 patients 
studied.—K. J. Hartmann. 
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the interior These results support the authors' 
contention d hae with exterior psychosomatic 
symptoms can be differentiated from those with inte- 


rior sym on the basis of body-image fantasies. 
„„ 


16275. Dornië, Stanislav, & Cermak, Miloš. Psy- 
cho factors and tuberculosis. Bulletin Sci- 
ence & Books, 1965, d Cl study deals with 
the interdependence reen the psychic state of the 
patient and the origin and course of tuberculosis, 
Starting, as a basis for the solution of the problem, 
with the function of the CNS in its capacity of gov- 
erning the functioning of the entire human organism. 
The authors pay special attention to emotional factors 
which often play an important part in the origin of 
the disease and are the cause of complications during 
its course. Journal summary. 


16276. Giberti, Franco. Hypocondrie et dépres- 
sion endogene. [Hypochondria and endogenous de- 
pression.] L’Evolution Psychitarique, 1965, 30 (1), 
97-110.—A statistical analysis of clinical data on 266 
ech որը indicated the following characteristics of 

ypochondriacs in comparison with other depressed 
patients : higher incidence of males, greater frequency 
of latent cardiovascular diseases and liver disfunc- 
tions ; more advanced age, personality patterns lacking 
in cyclothmic traits ; lower cultural background, lower 
incidence of guilt, unworthiness and misery delusions ; 
smaller incidence of previous episodes; greater dura- 
tion of present episode; and poorer responsiveness to 
Ee: drugs. (20-item bibliogr.)—L. A. 

stlund. 


16277. Hirt, Michael L. (Ed.) (Marquette U. 
Sch. Med.) Psychological and allergic aspects of 
asthma. Springfield, III.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. 
xviii, 332 p. 

16278. Karp, S. A., & Pardes, H. (State U. 
New York, Brooklyn) Psychological differentia- 
tion (field dependence in obese women). Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1965, 27 (3), 238-244.—Perceptual 
tests reflecting psychological differentiation (Rod and 
Frame, Body Adjustment-Test, Embedded Figures 
Test) were administered to 34 obese female volun- 
teers from a nutrition clinic and 34 matched controls 
within the normal weight range to determine the 
existence of a significant difference between these 
groups. The obese group was significantly less dif- 
ferentiated than the control group. (16 ref.) I. G. 
Shipman, 


16279. Lempp, Ք. (Nerven klinik U. Tiibingen, 
rmany Nocturnal enuresis and epilepsy. 
Zeitschrift fiir Kinderheilkunde, 1965, 92, 324-329.-- 
60 EEGs of 88 ՏՏ with nocturnal enuresis showed an 
abnormal EEG. In 30 of these the abnormalities in- 
dicated epileptic convulsions. Another group of 76 
bed-wetters, not subjected to EEG, were compared 
with the Ist group with regard to their history and 
clinical findings. A functional relation between noc- 
turnal enurisis and epilepsy was found, evidenced by 
the facts that both are connected with phases of sleep 
. and that nocturnal enuresis can be influenced— 

if only temporarily—by anti-epileptic drugs. This 
does not contradict the opinion that enuresis is a psy- 
chosomatic disease which becomes manifest in a 
paroxysmal sympathetic disturbance or in a par- 
oxysmal disturbance of the sleep-waking control 
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mechanisms and thus resembles a condition generally 
called “epileptic equivalent. JAM... 


16280. McGough, W. E. Silverman, A. J. & 
Bogdonoff, M. D. (Duke U. Med. Cent.) Patterns 
of fat mobilization in field-dependent and field. 
independent subjects. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1965, 27(3), 245-256.--20 male university students 
(10 field-independent and 10 field dependent) known 
to be healthy and nonobese received an I.V. injection 
of insulin or saline during an experimental situation 
of low uncertainty and moderate sensory input. Ss 
were deviant on the Rod- and-Frame. Free fatty acid 
(FFA), blood glucose and urinary catecholamines 
were determined regularly. The FFA response to 
Saline was greater in the field-dependent Ss. Fat 
mobilization patterns of field-dependent Ss showed 
greater variability both after insulin and saline, and 
their veins were significantly more prone to spasm, 
Differences for catecholamine and blood glucose were 
not significant. Conclusion: there is an interaction 
between fat mobilization, venous tone and style of 
perception. (20 ref.). G. Shipman. 


16281. Meeroff, Marcos; Pinchuk, Leonardo, & 
Folino, Alberto R. Psicogénesis y psicoterapia en 
la colitis ulcerosa inespecifica. [Psychogenesis and 
psychotherapy in general ulcerous colitis.] Revista 
de la Confederación Médica Panamericana, 1964, 11 
(5), 249—258.—General ulcerous colitis is an illness 
associated with various psychogenic influences, Due 
to fantasies, fears, superstitions, etc., patients imagine 
illnesses with respect to themselves. As a conse- 
quence patients might exhibit anguish and anxiety, ir- 
ritability and anger, and a feeling of satisfaction. 
Existing also with this illness is psychic conditionality 
and accident. Types of psychotherapy employed: 
support and profound, consisting of cathartic psycho- 
therapy and dialectical and reflexological psychother- 
apy. There is an explanation of procedure in the 
application of the various kinds of therapy used and 
reference to further psychotherapeutics utilized in 
special cases.—J. E. Smith. 


16282. Miller, Clarence K. (U. Oklahoma) Psy- 
chological correlates of coronary artery disease. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(3), 257-265.—Ss 
were 34 white patients with a clear diagnosis of myo- 
cardial infarction and 34 white Ss matched for age, 
sex, education and IQ judged free of coronary dis- 
order. 3 5 min. verbal samples were analyzed for 
content by the Gottschalk technique. The cardiacs 
had significantly more anxiety, hostility - inward, 
ambivalent hostility and significantly less achievement 
need. Unique personality conflicts were not disclosed. 
Younger coronary patients had more psychological 
disturbances. (33 ref.) I. G. Shipman. 


16283. Neugarten, Bernice L., & Kraines, Ruth, 
J. (U. Chicago) Menopausal symptoms in women 
of various ages. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27 
(3), 266-273——A checklist of 28 menopausal symp- 
toms was administered to 460 women, aged 13-64. 
Incidence and patterns of symptoms were compared 
across age groups and between menopausal and 
nonmenopausal women within the same age group. 
Blatt’s list of 11 symptoms appeared significantly more 
often in the menopausal women. Generally, more 
symptoms were indicated by women at menopause an 
adolescence—_W. G. Shipman. 
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10284. Padberg, G.  Brachialgia. 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1964, 67(2), 
The causative and conditional factors in 
are outlined. It is pointed out that psychic factors 
may play a more important role in these cases than 
was suspected, In this context the autonomic nervous 
system is to be regarded as the bridge between the 
psychic and the somatic. For, neurovegetative ac- 
tivties act as 1 of the neurophysiological correlates of 
emotionality. (29 ref.)—Author summary. 

16285. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) 
statement and psychosomatic observations of 
Hawthorne in The Scarlet Letter. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, LO), 259- 
261.—C. M. Franks. 

eris = H. (Ս. California, Berk- 

ely) Onset age and psychosexual conflict in 
bronchial asthma. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the Ճոն Pisco ical Associa- 
tion, 1965, 267-268.—Does the age at which bronchial 
asthma is manifested relate to: (a) the amount and 
(b) the type of psychosexual conflict observed in the 
asthmatic child? To test these hypotheses 45 asthmatic 
children, divided by onset age into 3 groups cor- 
responding to the oral, anal, and phallic phases of 
psychosexual development, were administered the 
Blacky Pictures Test. Results supported the hy- 
pothesized relationships which were derived from 
psychoanalytic libido theory. Author abstract. 

16287. Seward, Georgene, & Myerhoff, H. L. 
(U. Southern California} The question of psycho- 
physiologic infertility: Some negative answers. 
Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, e 
—The literature reveals a widespread belief that 
underlying the infertile woman's overt wish for a 
child runs a covert counteracting wish to avoid con- 
ception because of conflicts centering feminine 
identity, sex functions, and emotional dependency. 
Comparisons in these areas between closely matched 
groups of infertile and fertile women attending dif- 
ferent clinics in the same medical f were made 
on the basis of a Personal Interview, TAT stories, 
Sentence Completions, and a Human Fi Drawing. 
The results failed to differentiate signi tly the in- 
fertile Ss from their controls in any of the ions 
tested.—4Awuthor abstract. 


16288. Solomon, G. F., & Moos, R. Hot 
ford U.) TRE SE of personality 5 
presence of rheumatoid factor in a 
relatives of patients with rheumatoid arthritis. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(4), 350-360.--35 
healthy female adult or adolescent relatives of female 
rheumatoid arthritics were compared ychologically 
by means of the MMPI. 1 group of 14 Ss had rheu- 
matoid factor in their era, the other group of 21 did 
not. “The results indicated a greater incidence of 
emotional decompensation in those relatives lacking 
rheumatoid factor. Emotional disturbance in con- 
junction with the rheumatoid factor may lead to 
rheumatoid disease.“ (42 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

16289. Van Horn Gerdine, Philip, Ir. (Boston 
U.) Patterns of ego function in psychophysiolog- 
ical skin disorders. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(5), 3108-3109.—Abstract. 


39: 16284-16292 


16290. Wisdom, J. O. 4 Wolff, Heinz. (Eds.) 
of disorder in adult life. 


vironment; (5) General Discussion and Closing Re- 
marks. session is also discussed separately and 
a subject amd author index is prevented 4. W 
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author: (1) X of the sample population was found to 
be signi y 
mental disorder. 
from such disorders. 
chiatric conditions 
with particular involvement of the heart rhythm, and 
gastric disturbances in men. (4) Psychotics repre- 
sent 2% of the sample population. (5) No case of 
manifest epilepsy was found. (6) Alcoholism has 
disappeared among the young generation, (7) Juve- 
nile and adult delinquency are absent. (8) Mild with- 
drawal was found among several young men which 
may deserve further study. (9) All important psy- 
chiatric disturbances found were chronic. (10) Pul- 
monary TB is still prevalent in the community, espe- 
cially among women.—P. L. Crawford. 
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16293. Halewy, H. Տ. Progress in the national 
in the epidemio! of mental disorders 
DEA Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1965, 3(1), 148-150.—Some progress has 
been made in epidemiology of mental disturbances 
in Israel in the hope that it will be a worthy contribu- 
tion to international epidemiological research in men- 
tal disorders.—S. F. Cordell. 


16294. Ingham, J. G. A method for observing 
TUE attitudes. British Journal of Social 
imical Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 131-140. —A 
method is described for obtaining information about 
subjective symptoms and attitudes towards them. It 
was developed, for epidemiological purposes, from a 
procedure used by Shapiro in his personal question- 
naire technique. Ss are required to choose between 
pairs of statements representing different degrees of 
severity of each symptom. The new method can be 
used with any number of statements when the state- 
ments are ranked according to severity but their scale 
values are 3 Scales have been * — E 
assessing symptoms and attitudes of sympathy 
towards others who have the same ptoms. Pre- 
liminary results with 66 individuals show that the 
Scales are satisfactory as regards consistency of re- 
sponse patterns and discriminatory power. They can 
be used for epidemiological studies.—Journal abstract, 


16295. Knight, James A., Friedman, Theodore 
L, & Sulianti, Julie. Epidemic hysteria: A field 
study. American Journal of Public Health, 1965, 55 

6), 858-865 —From approximately February 14 

ough early August, 1962, 22 subjects, all females 
except 1, experienced hysterical attacks, or what the 
victims described as “blackout spells.” The outbreak 
took place in a Negro school of a southwestern Louisi- 
ana town. Epidemiological, psychological, and psy- 

ic characteristics of the affected students when 
compared with a control group are defined. Differ- 
ences between the patient and control groups were 
not significant in many respects. The mean IQ for 

group was in the Borderline Defective Range, 
though the control group showed more persons with 
average intelligence than the affected group. The so- 


cial factors related to the outbreak were not especially 


լ ive except that the hysteria group showed a 
tendency to have more broken homes. The 
studies were not remarkable as to differences be- 
tween affected and control groups but indicated a very 
high degree of abnormality in both groups—53% in 
the hysteria group and 57% in the control group. 
The study of the affected Šs, their attacks and the 
progression of the illness from 1 student to another, 
suggests a true outbreak of hysteria of epidemic pro- 
portions.—Journal summary. 
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16296. Car-Gavrilovié, Ivana. Effect of the in- 
tensity of lighting on the simple mental work of 
school children. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1964, 
No. 35-48, 59-64.—Intense lighting affects consider- 
ably the quantity of work performed but has no ap- 
preciable effect on the quality in a 216 hr. time span. 
Dynamogenic effect of light resulted in an increase 
in the quantity of works but in a decline in the 
quality. S. F. Cordell. 
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16297. Cogswell, John F. Egbert, Robert ե, 
Marsh, Donald G., & Yett, Frank A. (System 
Development Corp. Santa Monica, Calif.) Construc- 
tion and use of the school simulation vehicle. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1965, 2(1), 
5-14.—A computer simulation technique is described 
for planning and evaluating hypothetical changes in 
school organization.—L, 5. Kogan. 

16298. Cotter, Katharine C. (Boston Coll.) Ex- 
plorations and discourse on school failures. Cath- 
olic Educational Review, 1964, 61(3), 169-182.-- 
Greater knowledge of psycho-educational effects of 
out-of-school causative agents figure in defense rather 
than prevention and/or remediation, Factors analyzed 
and discussed are (1) personality traits of school 
failures, (2) levels of aspiration and failure, (3) 
teachers' attitudes and personalities, (4) teaching 
method and pupil achievement, (5) grades and pro- 
motion as factors in failure, (6) early origins of fail- 
ure, and (7) emotional disturbances.—S. M, Amatora. 

16299, Creutz, Gloria R., & Gezi, Kilil I. De- 
veloping critical thinking in the current events 
class. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(8), 
366-368.—". . . determine[s] if teaching current 
events to 9th and 10th grade students with emphasis 
on developing specific skills in critical thinking im- 
proves these skills. The experimental group consisted 
of 30 students of whom 22 were in 9th grade and 8 
were 10th graders. The control group consisted of 
22 students of whom 17 were 9th graders and 5 were 
10th graders.” The pretest scores of the experimental 
and control groups on a critical thinking test were 
similar. The control group studied current events in 
a conventional manner. The experimental group used 
specially-designed worksheets and exercises designed 
to reinforce critical thinking skills. Both classes were 
taught by the same teacher. The post-test advantage 
of the experimental group yield@d a “t” score which 
was significant beyond the .001 level. “The main 
conclusion of this study is that a significant gain in 
the skills of interpretation, evaluation, identification 
of causal relationships, awareness of trends and use 
of informational resources can be achieved in the 
classroom... A. Koppe. ? 

16300. Daines, J. W. A review of research in 
religious education. Educational Research, 1965, 7 
(2), 127-135.—An attempt to give a bird's eye view 
of all the available unpublished theses on religious 
education that have been produced in England, Scot- 
land and Wales from 1918 to 1963. A survey of the 
total picture from 1920 reveals that the most signif- 
icant factor was the passing of the 1944 Act. Charac- 
ter training studies are frequent in the earlier period 
and deal with the nature of the ethical conscious- 
ness and the effect of religious instruction upon char- 
acter training. There continue to be a number of 
studies concerned with attitudes to religion and reli- 
gious instruction. Historical studies appear and serve 
a real, but restricted, need. The nature of religious 
experience and the development of religious concepts 
among children is a fruitful area of research and re- 
flects the impact of Piaget—R. J. Baldauf. 

16301. Dale, R. R. (University Coll., Swansea, 
England) Co-education: The verdict of experi- 
ence: II. A qualitative approach. British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(2), 195-209.— 
Opinion of grammar school teachers in Glamorgan 
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about co-education centered on the experience of 
teachers who had taught in both co-educational and 
single-sex schools and were quantitative in type. The 
questionnaire used was open-ended, and an account of 
the qualitative results derived from the comments was 
promised in this later article. A great ma of 
the comments were in favor of co-education, 

are classified, and several interesting differences be- 
tween groups of teachers are indicated. — 
against coeducation are similarly dealt with.—Jowrnal 


abstract 


16302. Echandia, Paul P. (New York U.) A 
methodological study and factor valida- 
tion of forced-choice performance of col- 
lege accounting instructors. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(4), 2605-2606.— Abstract. 


16303. Ferguson, Donald G., & Smith, Donald C. 
(Kent State U.) School psycho (1960-1963) : 
An annotated bibliography. Journal of School Psy- 
chology, 1963-64, 2(1), 72-81.—An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books, special bulletins and journal articles 
from 1960-63 in the field of school psychology — 
Journal abstract, 


16304. Flaherty, M. Rita, & Reutzel, Eileen. 
Personality traits of high and low achievers in col- 
lege. Journal of Educational Research, 1963, 58(9), 
409-411.—To discover “non-intellectual as of the 
personality, as measured by the CPI, which are re- 
lated to intellectual achievement” 149 students (the 
entire freshman class of Mount Mercy College, a 
small liberal arts college for women) were studied 
during Freshman Orientation Week. High and low 
achievers were selected as the upper and lower quar- 
tiles at the end of the freshman year on the basis of 
grade-point average. All scales on the CPI differen- 
tiated between high and low achievers. Significant 
differences were found at the .001 level for dominance, 
self-acceptance, r sibility, achievement by con- 
formity, intellectual efficiency, and flexibility. I“. A. 
Koppe. 

16305. Forbes, John. (New Mexico State U.) 
Operational gaming and decision simulation. Jour- 
nal of Educational Measurement, 1965, 207. 15-18.-- 
A gaming model is described in which a ic plan- 
ning for a hypothetical institution of ip ien 
is expected to carry over into real-life mak- 
ing.—L. S. Kogan. 

16306. Friedman, Norman. The schools and the 
defeat of the child. Main Currents im Modern 
Thought, 1965, 21(4), 82-89.—Schools are shaped for 
the needs of society. Today's industrial-commercial 
society requires passivity and punctuality. Children 
rebel by delinquency, neuroses, psychoses, At Sum- 
merhill, Alexander Neill is experim 
school for youngsters operated on the e 
regulation and democratic school government. Neill's 
philosophy is discussed —S. M. D. Gallagher. 

16307, Hall, Vernon C. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Former student evaluation as a criterion 
for teaching success. Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, 1965, 34(1), 1-19—If one agrees that the 
major goal of teaching lies in the attitudes and per- 
formance of students after leaving the classroom, then 
some measure of these attitudes and performance must 
be used as ultimate criteria for teaching effectiveness. 
This study, by assessing student attitudes after the 


these 
ings: particular teachers do have lasting effects on 
student attitudes and behavior: perceived effects of 
teachers were investigated and shown to center around 
motivation. Whether 


the effects of these teachers 

were limited to certain of students is yet to be 
Attitudes of a select sample of these 

teachers were gathered promising areas of 


of ies which will form some focus for the 
multifarious vities which take place within a 
school.—R. J. Baldauf. 
16309. Jiránek, (Karl's Ս. 
pedagogiky WER 8 
dendo ol the personality and instruc- 
Leine quen cere The and 
. 
of specific conditions which influence the pupil and 


p dre oen 

ust, however, be analyzed from psychological 
point of view as a sequence of conditons in which the 
pupil develops and learns. PP studies the develop- 
ment of the s personality, his instruction in edu- 
cational the teacher's personal , the 


mary. 

16310. Jungeblut, Ann, & Coleman, John H 
and ninth students. Journal of Ed 
Research, 1965, 58(9), — reports on 


400 words appeal n Լ 
graders. Selections of this length meet the require- 
ments for an efficient, systemaitc program for develop- 
ing facility in reading at these age levels. The scope 
of topics is comprehensive though not all-inclusive. 
Nevertheless, the ratings suggest that these selections 
could contribute to motivating retarded readers to 
improve their reading skills”—I. A. Koppe. 

16311. Kaye, M. Ք. Educational psychology: 
A guide to decision making in teaching. V. O. C. 
Journal of Education, 1965, 5(1), 25-31.—There is 
a need for more teachers to adopt the resources of 
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educational psychology as a basis for solving teaching 
quiry, investigation, and —— should be 
արք well as comsideration prevailing research 
in educational psychology. Solution of prob- 
lems is often based on “common-sense” which in the 
eyes of many has the advantage of being based on 
first-hand experience. It has the disadvantage of 
— a hasty solution, the result being incomplete 
ledge of the situation. The role of educational 
psychology in decision-making involves recognizing 
the real problem and deciding on a course of action. 
Both common sense and educational psychology 
should guide teachers in solutions of classroom and 
teaching problems,—C. E. Fleischer. 


16312. Lacognata, A. A. (State U. New York, 
Oswego) — academic role expectations. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 66(2), 337-344. 
— To ascertain the nature and degree of consensus on 
academic role expectations among faculty, a question- 
maire scale containing 53 pretested role items were 
administered to teaching faculty, the latter categorized 
on the basis of teaching functions and by academic 
disciplines, The analyses revealed a high degree of 
consensus, suggesting that specialized subject matter 
and/or differences in teaching functions are not as- 
— with particular role expectations. — Author 

stract. 


16313. Luce, John Ք. (Louisiana Polytechnic 
Inst.) Sight-reading and ear-pla abilities as 
related to tal music ents. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1965, 13(2), 101-109. 
—98 high school instrumental students showed a sig- 
nificant relationship between sight-reading and ear- 

laying skills, and were related to general intel- 
igence, leadership, and hours in school instrumental 
groups and private instruction.—D. S. Higbee. 


16314. Luria, A. R. Acad. Pedogogical Sci., 
Moscow) ¿Cual es la esencia del problema? 
Edncación, 1964, 12). 1C 10 a Psikologi y 

"Ը 3 3 L ` iticizes th - 
ort Basis of 1, riticizes the the 

use in the diagnosis and classificati - 
ward children in the schools. Vr trim 
of backward children: a very small group of genuinely 


a temporary 
bei, give way 1 mt i if the child 
dot given special attention; children with specifi 
auditory deficiencies ; “educationally abandoned” chil. 
e Հորը 5 adequate attention, 
, educational, an ical 
children.—Journal pert ad Արարա ne 


16315. Marks, Edmond. (Pennsylvania State U. 
Nonadditive effects in the prediction of SE, 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(11) 
6752.— Abstract. ' 


16316. Mason, Evelyn P., Adams, Henry L., & 
Blood, Don F. ` (Western Washington State Coll.) 
Personality characteristics of gifted college fresh- 
men. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1965, 301— 
302.—3 groups of college freshmen, with high- and 
equivalent-cognitive test scores, divided on the basis 
of their voluntary participation in an honors program, 
were given a series of noncognitive tests. Results in- 
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dicated that the greater the amount of honors 
ticipation the less the maturity and the more 
flexibility, The same maturity-Hexibility 

was found when all the Ss were compared with 
eral college norms. However, the possi 
dicated that the nonconformity, irres 
rebelliousness reflected in these measured | 
of bright students might well be related to sec 
pressures operable at the present time— futher 

#tract. 


Is there method to the madness? Kan 
ship, 1965, 13(9), 288-292.—Elements of com 
self-study are defined and studies 7 
literature are noted; in spite of the num մ 
how studies can be organized and carried out, the 
wide divergence of opinion on every aspect of 
studies, Basic purposes, as defined by some exp 
are examined, The National Commission on 
munity Health Services is conducting a ret 
analysis of 500 studies carried out between 1 n 
1963; the exploratory work has provided 2 clues thal 
may help explain why many studies are 
Communities cannot afford to undertake studies thy 
do not result in action. A model of a community 
study, with an analysis of its content, procedural, an 
process dimensions is presented. To be of greates 
value, the organizational mechanism of a com 
self-study must be created to meet a specific 
should function independently of other agencies, 
with their sanction, and should be dissolved when the 
need has been met. (16 ref.) —Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture. 

16318. Nedelshy, Leo. (U. Chicago) Science 
teaching and testing. NYC: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1965. 368 p. $6.95. 

16319. Ohnmacht, Fred W. (U. Maine) Factor 
analysis of ranked educati objectives: An 
approach to value orientation. Educational & E 
chological Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 437-447.— 

10 general objectives of education developed the 
Progressive Education Association were ranked by 20 
College of Education professors. Having determi 

the relative importance of these objectives for 
group, a factor analysis was carried out to i 
value orientation. 6 factors were identified: proce 
self-sufficiency, content, controlled personal-social 1 
justment, reflective awareness, and adjustment: — M. 
Coleman. 


16320. Orr, David B., & Neyman, Clinton A. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Considerations, costs, and 16- 
turns in a large-scale follow-up study. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 58(8), 373-378.— The 
original plans for Project Talent . . . called for a 
long-term followup." initial data has been collected 
for about 440,000 high school students in 1350 
schools. "Results from the 1-yr follow-up of the 1960 
senior class are now in hand. . . . some of the 
lems and considerations involved in following up these 
high-school students" are described. An introductory 
motivational statement was read to each testing group 
along with other promotional material. Question- 
naires were used for 88,000 follow-up students. 15 
form is described. Costs of 4 waves of mailings are 
indicated in detail. All mailings were automated. 
response percentage of slightly over 7022 was 
semeved աչ . A. Koppe. 
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14321. Peterson, Carl H. Team teaching’s three 
wariables American School Board Journal, 1964, 
1% 1 5-17.— Lack of controls in various areas can 
emascukue a team teachi program, 
ember the variables of administrative intent, teaching 
attitudes. and student reactions are the following 
analyses: (1) structuring the teaching, (2) orienta- 
tion of parents, (3) secure and insecure teachers, (4) 
students harmed by team teaching, (5) screening of 
students, (6) student reaction va and (7) 
operational programs.—S, Af, Amatora, 


16322. Pressey, Sid L. (Ohio State Ս.) 
Two basic neglected tional 
American gers 1965, TX , Pi — = 
long should people continue in ow may 
progress through school be facilitated or 
made more efficient? “A medical discovery wl 
adds ycars to life is universally acclaimed. 
tional procedures which might add 3 yr. to profes- 
sional careers in the young prime of life are surely 
important. Initial, full-time education is for some 
much overextended. But, for many more, education 
does not go far enough, and facilitating their educa- 
tional progress would lead many of these to go fur- 
ther.” The Ist problem becomes increasingly urgent 
as more young people flood into our colleges and more 
of these go on to some form of ad training. 
The 2nd problem concerns use of such aids as auto- 
instruction, such procedures as guided 
study, and such administrative structures as 
graded school and all- year calendar.—$. J. Lachman, 


16323. Reger, Roger. School Leg 
Springfield, Tl: Charles C Thomas, 1965. xv, 213 


p. $7.75.—Based on the premise that a school 


cusses some of the 


S work performed by the school Sé 
, Issues in School Psychology, reviews some 
practical and theoretical matters that confront school 


psychologists. Part HI, Special Education, discusses 
the school psychologist's role in 
H. Kaczkotwshi, 


16324. Samuels, S J. (U.California) The 
effect of — DEN word tions 
on textual response (reading) acquis gon- Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7396.—Abstract. 
16325. Sánchez-Hidalgo, Efrain. (U. Puerto 
ei ucativa. Dr: 


tions, the 3 main topics discussed are: լ 

and development, mental hygiene and personality, and 
learning with an introductory SC 1 — 
ology of psychology and another chapter ng 

the history of psychology. 


` of exer- 
cises, a set of laboratory activities, and a list of films. 
^ # * 


| the large 
Ser! (indien. University). and «որ 


campus wer 
integration as a fundamental of basie 
(University of California. S$ Cras). 
for administration and are 


16327. -՛ of self. 
of " jee 1965, $8(9), 416-419.— 
տղ. Ա actual 

perceived levels under we bool 
— i r 

Achievement Bright 

tend to rate themselves lent than their bess 
E E fecant difference 
in EU E 
secu thea in arithmetic or language ar. 

° ep. 

6328 Vexliard, Alexandre. L'éducation 
parée et la notion de charsctire rational (Com. 
pa: ; tonal 
acter.) Rerne Psychologique des Peuples, 1965, 20 
(2), vay Ry y E tpm 
is reviewed in the 
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search 8), 385-357.—"in a school 
n 
laboratory capacity oí 20.” Students were asked to 
list 5 persons in order of preference with whom they 
would work in teams of J. As nearly as possible they 
were given their highest preferences. At the end of 
3 mo., students shared space on the basis of alpha- 
betical listings. After grades were recorded . 


16330. Wright, Logan. (George Peabody Teach- 
ers Coll.) The performance of overachieving 


<. 
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males on 2 — ol efficiency and Lar 
— — 1965, 25(11), Nene 


School. LEARNING 
16331. , Robert Լ. (Michi State U.) 
Bradley, igan e 


. 

a uca course. 
joo Experimental Education, 1965, 34(1), 
3-42— use of the lecture-demonstration and the 
individual laboratory methods were studied as alter- 
natives for teaching the physical science program in 
general education at Michigan State University. The 
unter result of this study is that the particular 
methods of teaching differ very little as evidenced 
by student learning and retention examined on the 
basis of a paper pencil test, The failure to reveal 
a clear superiority of either method may be due to 
limitations in experimental techniques. Possibly 
achievement of objectives specific to the laboratory 
was not measured with sufficient accuracy to reveal 
tendencies. The seeming lack of difference in the 2 
methods may, however, mask their true significance. 
Since the lecture-demonstration method makes possi- 
ble a considerable savings in apparatus, physical 
plant and instructor time, this may offset any advan- 
tages of the individual laboratory method not revealed 
or considered in this study. Individual laboratory 
experience for the attainment of general education 
gs does not appear to be necessary.—G. F. 

ooster. 


16332. Cooper, Louis J. Auditory and visual- 
auditory Le omm He long and short vowel 
sounds. Slow ng Child, 1964, 11(1), 29-39. 
—"Skill in auditory perception of vowel sounds is an 
essential prerequisite to learning principles govern- 
ing the sounds of the vowels. 1է would be of little 
value to a child to be able to say that in a given 
set of circumstances a vowel would have the long, 
short, or some other sound unless he could call to 
mind what that sound is. Undoubtedly 1 of the 
weaknesses of p of phonetic analysis has been 
that children often have not had sufficient training 
in the auditory perception of vowels."—S. Բ. Cordell. 

16333. Correll, W. (Ս. Giessen, W. Germany) 
ener pcm sychologischen Problem des 

t ulkindes. [The educational and 

28328 problem of the rejected school-child.] 

sychologische Beiträge, 1965, 8(2-3), 206-221.—A 
sociometric study of 316 school children showing 
number, frequency and distribution of rejections in 12 
different grades of school. 20% of the children were 
rejected with an increase in rejections during the last 
years of elementary school. This increase corre- 
sponded to the physical changes during puberty, to 
a decrease in scholastic achievement, and to lack of 
confidence in adults. Practical educational conse- 
quences of these results are discussed. (English & 
French summaries )—H, J. Priester. 

16334. Fischbein, E. et al Recherches sur 
linitiation en géométrie. [Research in the initia- 
tion of geometry.] Revue Rowmaine des Sciences 
Sociales, 1964, 8(2), 185-198.—Children were clearly 
receptive to spatial properties, concrete objects, and 
preparatory activities for the teaching of geometry. 
Young children demonstrate their readiness to be 
taught in their playing with geometrical forms. Chil- 
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dren of the 4th-class did not prove superior to those 


of the 2nd-class.—$. F. Cordell. 
16335. Gilmary, S. (Marygrove Coll) Exami- 
nation of some e 
ic Educe- 


to the peso of arithmetic. Cath 
tional — 62 (6), 369-375.—The implica- 


tions oí validated findings and the conclusions of 
Piaget are basic in the formulation of a psychology 
of the learning of number. Involved is the psycho 
logical rationale for the need of the child to learn 
discovery. Quantitative thinking cannot develop in 
a haphazard, unstructured environment.—5. M. Ama- 
tora. 

16336. Jacobson, Milton D.  (U. Virginia) 
Reading difficulty of physics and chemistry text- 
books. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(2), 449-457.—To establish the difficulty 
level of 16 physics and 16 chemistry textbooks, stu- 
dents were asked to underline words they did not 
know. Test-retest reliability relationships of .95 for 
physics and .85 for chemistry were obtained. Sig- 
nificant differences in the reading difficulty of the 
various textbooks were demonstrated, but the rela- 
tionships between difficulty level and the extent of the 
book's popularity were not significant—W. Coleman. 

16337. Juréo, Martin. (Res. Inst. Pedagogy, Bra- 
tislava, Czechoslovakia) Problém: diferenciácie vo 
vyučovaní na základe zaujmov žiakov. [Problems 
of differentiation in teaching on the basis of the 
pupil's interest.] Jednotná Skola, 1965, 17(1), 62-77. 
— Interests of secondary school youths were examined 
by the book-list method. Results were submitted to 
statistical analysis with the help of factor analysis. 
The interests of boys and girls were compared. There 
exist considerable interindividual differences in inter- 
ests. These must be taken into consideration in 
teaching. It is important to correctly solve the rela- 
tion between 1-sidedness and universality of interests, 
and to deepen and crystallize the students' interests 
in certain directions. (Russian summary )—English 
summary. 

16338. Juréo, Martin. (Res. Inst. Pedagogy, Bra- 
tislava, Czechoslovakia) Vzťah medzi záujmami a 
schopnost'ami vzhl'adom na diferenciáciu Ziakov 
vo vyučovaní. [Relation between interests and abili- 
ties with respect to differentiation in teaching.] Jed- 
notná Skola, 1965, 17(5), 440-454.—By encouraging 
activities which interest pupils, it is possible to influ- 
ence their mental development much more effectively 
than by attempting to develop equal interests in all 
school subjects. Differentiation in teaching with 
respect to the pupils' interests is necessary to know 
their mutual coherence. Some abilities were deter- 
mined by using tests of general intelligence, of 
mecanico-constructive flat representation, and of dy- 
namic changes of geometrical elements in space. 
Correlation between specific abilities and interests 
is born out by correlation coefficients. There are 
3 types of relations between the degree of cognitive 
interests and general understanding ability: high 
interest together with high abilities, low interest to- 
gether with low abilities, high abilities together with 
low interests, (Russian summary)—English sum- 
mary. 

16339. Kolesnik, Walter B. (U. Detroit) Na- 
ture and improvement of students’ thinking. 
Catholic Educational Review, 1964, 62(4), 231-240. 
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—Avalyzes the problems involved in the improvement 
of the student's thinking. Discussion follows on: a) 
the fumdamental unit of thought, (2) reasoning as a 
basic form of thinking. (4) problem solving, and 
(5) conditions for thinking.—S. M. Amatora, 

16340. Long, R. Բ. The effect of a course in 
social psychology on attitudes and of 
state hospital personnel. Current Conclusions, 1965, 
No, 3, 28.—This study suggests that state 
employees have a favorable attitude towards ing 
a college level course in social psychology and that 
those completing the course showed a significant 
increase in knowledge when compared "with a control 
gr who did not take the course for various rea- 
sons."—Journal summary. 

16341. Nelson, Lois N. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Inquiry into the influence of topic 
on written language. California Journal of Educa- 

Research, 1965, 16(3), 100-107.— total 
yerbal output and vocabulary of 22 6- and 7-yr-olds 
in the UCLA Elementary School were compared in 
terms of production on 8 topics. Topic assigned 
appeared to affect output, although maturation was 
presumed also to be operative. Implications rd- 
ing teaching practices are discussed,— T7, E. Newlond. 

16342. Ray, D. W. An experimental 
son of the relative effectiveness of two 
of teaching the social studies in grade eleven. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 11 
(1), 45-53.—Students were taught the history of 
industrialization and the accompanying social changes 
by the subject matter lecture NL) and by the 
Socialized recitation (SR) m A rotational 
design was used so that each method was used for 
each class and for each unit. Students were tested 
before and aíter the experiment. Except for the 
presenting of facts variable in which SML was supe- 
rior, there were no significant differences between 
the groups. The variables studied were 
understanding and influencing attitudes.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

16343. Ronco, Albino. La psicologia dell'ap- 
prendimento scolastico al livello della nuova 
scuola media superiore. [The psychology of scho- 
lastic learning at the level of the new secondary 
schools.] Scuola Viva LM, 1965, 1(8), 35-37.—Main 
factors are to emphasize the maturation of logical 
thinking, the ability to structure information, the 
understanding of one’s environment—S. F. Cordell. 

16344. Rosca, A. Le développement de la flexi- 
bilité dela pensée dans le processus d'enseignement. 
[The development of the flexibility of thinking in 
the process of learning.] Revue Roumaine des Sci- 
ences Sociales, 1964, 8(2), 119-129.—Other than the 
task of transmitting knowledge the school must 
` stimulate and help the development of independent 
and creative thinking of students. The problem is to 
find means of developing creative thinking. Experi- 
ments proved that the development of creative and 
independent thinking and analysis of existing scien- 
tific data are possible and necessary in the process of 
learning.—$S. F. Cordell. 


16345. Tensuan, Emperatriz Տ., & Davis, Fred- 
erick B. (Pasay City Sch., Philippines) The psy- 
chology of beginning reading: An experiment 
with two methods. British Journal of Educational 
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of other individuals. This review, 
classified into (1) audience effects and co-action 
E e Ta the presence of otn 
engaged in same activity, leads to 1 ical 


achieve the best results, Allport arrived at roughly 
the same conclusion, that “the sights and sounds of 
others doing the same thing” augment ongoing re- 
sponses, but only for overt motor responses, assuming 
that “intellectual or implicit responses of thought 
are hampered rather than facilitated” by the presence 
of others. The paradigm examined pertains only to 
the effects of the mere presence of others and to the 
Sos for the arousal level. (34 ref.)—J. A. 
cker. 


16349. Zórgó, B. Emploi des objets-modéles 
pour le développement de la pensée mathématique 
chez les éléves des classes inférieures. [Use of 
model-objects for development of mathematical think- 
ing in students in lower grades.] Revue Roumaine 
des Sciences Sociales, 1964, 8(2), 209-223.—Demon- 
strates that algebraic and arithmetic structures can 
be easily assimilated by children in the lower grades 
if certain conditions prevail. The assimilation of 
formal operations must be realized on the basis of 
the student. The student’s actions must be directed 
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by the master on the basis oí a certain program ina 
way which would assure the active contribution oí 
the pupil in the construction of generalized schemes 
of action in the form of symbols—S. F. Cordell. 

16350. Zweibelson, I., Bahnmuller, M., & Ly- 
man, L. (New Rochelle Public Sch., N. Y.) Team 
teaching and flexible grouping in the junior high- 
school social studies. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1965, 34(1), 20-32.—This demonstration 
project attempted a new approach to the teaching of 
social studies by means of flexible grouping and team 
teaching. The demonstration sample of 95 9th grade 
youngsters was matched by a control group of 93 
youngsters. The results of social studies achievement 
tests and an attitude questionnaire of 80 items were 
analyzed; teacher observations were compiled. The 
achievement test results of the team-taught and the 
control groups did not differ, but significant changes 
in attitudes were obtained. The team-taught group 
had better post-demonstration attitudes regarding the 
school, teachers and social studies than the control 
group. The teachers felt that there was remarkable 
improvement in group discipline and student motiva- 
tion, especially for lower quarter students, who also 
participated more in classroom discussion in the 
demonstration than in the traditional classroom. The 
planned team teaching approach provided effective 
ways to deal with class size, instructional task, and 
activity variations. The heterogeneous grouping of 
youngsters for team purposes was felt to be more 
productive of democratic living than homogeneous 
grouping.—G. F. Wooster. 
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16351. de Montmollin, Maurice.  L'enseigne- 
ment programmé. [Programmed learning.] Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1965. 
125 p. 

16352. Dick, Walter. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The development and current status of computer- 
based instruction. American Educational. Research 
Journal, 1965, 2(1), 41—53.— Probably the most far- 
reaching and spectacular of the ideas regarding ex- 


pansion of programmed instruction, is the use of. 


digital computers as teaching machines. It is the 
program inside the teaching machine and not the 
machine that actually does the teaching. Research 
seems to indicate that students perform just as well 
using programmed texts as they do using conventional 
teaching machines. The principles and assumptions 
involved are derived from the discipline of experi- 
mental psychology. They represent those elements of 
the learning situation that have been amenable to 
research and have produced increments in learning. 
The problems presently being considered by com- 
puter-instruction research teams can be classified 
under the headings of cost, need for research, equip- 
ment modifications, computer languages, and psycho- 
logical factors.—Lee R. Steiner. 

16353. Kress, Gerard, & Gropper, George L. 
A comparison of two strategies for individualizing 
fixed-paced programed instruction. Proceedings of 
the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 331—332.—Students can 
learn effectively from programed materials even 
though they are presented at an externally selected, 
fixed pace. However, the pace necessary to accom- 
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modate groups heterogeneous in pacing requirements 
is generally too slow to be compatible with efficient 
learning. This experiment assessed 2 strategies 
whereby greater efficiency might be attained. The 
lst involved added response prompting to permit the 
use of a single program source, presented at a faster, 
fixed pace. The 2nd involved separately paced les- 
sons delivered to separate groups, homogeneous with 
respect to their pacing requirements, The results 
clearly favored the 2nd strategy—Author abstract. 

16354. Leedham, John. Programmed learning: 
Revision in small groups. Educational Research, 
1965, 7(2), 147-154.—A linear program prepared in 
booklet form was selected. A pre-test was devised 
to test knowledge in the subject area and the pro- 
gram was administered to 90 children in 8 schools. 
The pupils were divided into 2 sets, each comprising 
a number of groups. Both sets accomplished the 
original learning by the linear program. 1 set re- 
vised by machine, while in the case of the other set, 
revision was by traditional methods directed by the 
teacher. The results indicate that there is some 
justification for the construction of linear instruc- 
tional programs specifically designed to be revised 
by group programs. While the machine revision 
group had a higher gain than the teacher revision 
group, this gain was not significant.—R. J. Baldauf. 

16355. Leonardo, M., & Tiffany, W. R. (Comp- 
ton Coll) A study of six machine programs in 
oral reading improvement. Speech Monographs, 
1965, 32(2), 192-197.—A. simple teaching machine 
with 6 sets of 5" X 8” cards constituting the program 
and a chute for the delivery of reinforcing or in- 
structing materials was used with 108 students di- 
vided into 6 groups of 18 each. The programs were 
9 to 15 min in length and were designed to improve 
interpretive reading. All programs employing rein- 
forcement yielded greater reading effectiveness and 
reading rate became slower. Programs embodying 
suggestions for improvement, with one exception, 
were more successful than the program that used only 
reinforcement. D. Lebo. 

16356. McKeown, E. N. A comparison of the 
teaching of artithmetic in grade four by teaching 
machine, programmed booklet, and traditional 
methods. Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 7(3), 289-295.—Schools in Ontario were se- 
lected at random. From those selected, teachers and 
treatments were also randomized. All students չո 
each of the 3 treatments were to work for 27 min. 
each day between 9:00 and 10:00 AM. Before and 
after tests on The Dominion Survey Test of Arith- 
metic Fundamentals revealed greater improvement 
in the students taught by the traditional methods. IQ 
was unrelated to gain in achievement under any of 
the methods. Knowledge of participation in the 
experiment showed no differential effect on gains. 
The error and omission of frames rate were consid- 
erably higher in the machine group.—N. M. Chansky. 

16357. Mowers, Glenn E. Using tape-recorded 
instructions to administer standardized tests. Jour- 
nal of School Psychology, 1965, 3(3), 62-67.—Iden- 
tifies the changed responsibilities of the teacher when 
tapes are used and gives 9 guide lines for using re- 
corded instructions.—R. S. Harper. 

16358. Seibert, Warren F., & Snow, Richard E. 
(Purdue U.) OASIS: A methodology for instruc- 
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tional and communications research. Proceedings 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 333-334.—A. methodol- 
ogy for investigating the functioning of stimulus 
characteristics and their interaction with learner 
variables is proposed which employs multiple corre- 
lation in preliminary analyses of complex instructional 
messages or communications. Its application in 2 
recent studies permitted the prediction of instructional 
message effects with Rs ranging from .53-.66 and 
74-80. The method is regarded as a means of iden- 
tifying potentially influential stimulus variables, esti- 
mating their individual and combined effects, and 
suggesting the structure of functioning stimulus 
dimensions. Several extensions and refinements of 
the technique are discussed—Author abstract. 

16359. Southgate, Vera. Approaching ITA re- 
sults with caution. Educational Research, 1965, 7 
(2), 83-96.—ITA is an important and interesting 
approach to the teaching of reading and many of the 
schools experimenting with it are achieving exciting 
results. In educational experimentation, regardless 
of the hypothesis, the experimental classes do better 
than the controls. Any pronounced drive in the teach- 
ing of reading produces improvement, almost regard- 
less of the method or scheme employed. In England 
there has never been a reading drive which in any 
way approaches the magnitude of the current one 
regarding ITA. Analysis indicates good results from 
the ITA classes cannot be attributed solely to the new 
alphabet, because too many factors are inherent in 
this particular situation. Serious evaluation of the 
experiment is hampered by the fact that a complete 
statement of the experimental design has not yet been 
released.—R. J. Baldauf. 

16360. Taber, Julian I.; Glaser, Robert, & 
Schaefer, Halmuth H. (Western Reserve U.) 
Learning and programmed instruction. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1965. x, 182 p. $4.95. 

16361. Tisdale, John Թ. Effectiveness of a self- 
Scoring instructional device in an introductory 
Psychology course. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 58(9), 423-425.—". . an exploration 
of the effectiveness of a self-scoring punchboard de- 
vice in a 1 semester introductory psychology course. 
52 Ss were used in 4 matched groups of 13 each. 
Group I used the device both for testing and review 
purposes, Group II for testing only, Group III for 
review only, while Group IV did not use the device 
at all. Comparison of the groups yielded significant 
differences between I and III on the mean amount օ 
change taking place as measured by later performance 
on the test used for matching the groups, and on the 
mean cumulative course quiz scores between 11 and 
IV. ... This difference could be accounted for by 
a difference in the things being measured by the test 
and the course quizzes. An inhibitory effect of the 
device when used for review purposes was also sug- 
gested. . . . Although this device's use for testing 
might be justified, its effectiveness otherwise remains 
unsupported." IV. A. Koppe. T 

16362. Wardrop, James L., & Dubois, Philip H. 
(Washington U.) Programed instruction and the 
ability to learn. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1965, 327-328.—Investigated the use of pro- 
gramed instruction as a miniature learning situation 
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from which it would be possible to predict subsequent 
classroom performance. Using residual gain as a 
measure of learning, performance on an 85-min. pro- 
gram was used to predict final averages for students 
in 2 Naval Air Ti ical Training Command schools. 
This programed instruction-learning measure was 
compared with other “learning tests’ previously in- 
vestigated. The validity of the programed instruc- 
tion-learning measure was significantly greater than 
that of any other learning test, and, in 1 school, only 
slightly less than that of intelligence test scores.— 
Author abstract. 

16363. Winick, Charles. (1790 Broadway, NYC) 
How people perceive educational television: A 
study in communication. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 65(2), 259-267,—Personal home in- 
terviews were conducted with 392 viewers of educa- 
tional television in a large city and with a matched 
control group of nonviewers. Although the socio- 
economic status of the 2 groups was similar, signif- 
icant differences were found in level oí aspiration, 
media habits, sociability, range of satisfactions from 
the television medium, and sex. Some connotations 
of the ambivalent manner in which educational tele- 
vision is regarded suggest that its audience is likely to 
remain limited—Author abstract, 

16364. Wodtke, Kenneth H., Mitzel, Harold E., 
& Brown, Bobby R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Some preliminary results on the reactions of stu- 
dents to computer-assisted instruction. Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 329-330.—A system 
of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) enables stu- 
dents at Pennsylvania State University to take courses 
which are transmitted by a high-speed electronic com- 
puter located at IBM's T. J. Watson Research Center 
at Yorktown Heights, N. Y. The course is presented 
at a modified electric typewriter that permits 2-way 
communication with the computer and by a random- 
access slide projector and tape recorder. Preliminary 
student data were reported, indicating the importance 
of partial answer processing in CAI systems which 
instruct the computer to ignore trivial errors and dif- 
ferences in student-response formats. Evidence was 
also reported suggesting that CAI course presentation 
may be too rapid for some students, especially low 
achievers. An ongoing study designed to investigate 
the effects of student-controlled pauses in instruction 
was briefly described—Author abstract. 
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16365. Abel, Harold, & Gingles, Ruby. (U. 
Nebraska) Identifying problems of adolescent 
girls. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(9), 
389-391.—". identifies common problems of 
9th and 10th grade students, and also compares these 
findings with those of Mooney. Mooney Problem 
Check Lists were administered to 2500 9th- and 10th- 
grade high-school students. A random sample of 200 
check lists was analyzed to determine the number of 
times each of the 330 problems was checked and the 
frequency of problems checked in each of the 11 
areas. Areas of greatest concern were ASW, SPR, 
PPR, and SRA; of least concern were HF, CTP, 
MR, and FVE. A rank order correlation between 
the order of problem areas in Mooney's original data 
and the order of those in the present study yielded 
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of .33, suggesting that the 
has altered. -I“. A. Koppe. 
Esther S. (Fels Res. Inst, 
low Springs, O.) Motivational determinants of 
academic task €. Journal of Personalit 
& Social Pre , 1965, 2(2), 209-218.— Task 
persistence at a dificult mathematics problem was 
examined among 74 junior high-school students. 
Minimal goal level, expectancy, and attainment value 
were the main independent variables, Other predic- 
tors were: the discrepancy between minimal goal 
level and , the certainty one holds of at- 
taining his minimal goal, “inner-other direction” and 
social class membership. Expectancy related posi- 
tively to persistence. Neither — goal level nor 
attainment value was predictive. Minimal goal cer- 
tainty and the discrepancy scores related positively to 
persistence. It was impossible, however, to isolate 
the effect of these scores from the expectancy level 
since both related to expectancy and to persistence. 
“Inner-directed” students were more persistent than 
“other-directed.” Social class related to persistence 
for boys. Neither “social desirability” nor 1Օ was 
associated with persistence. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 


16368. Bonaccorsi, M. T. L'anxiété au cours de 


la formation go e. [Anxiety durin - 
chiatric training.] Canadian Ps «Արոն: . 
Journal, 1965, 10 (3), 158-193. The role and the con- 
. ոու of anxiety during psychiatric training in 
ition to the personality of the resident, clinical and 
theoretical aspects of psychiatry itself, and teaching 
and training centers. (Englis summary) Author 
summary. 
16369. Bonjean, Charles M., & McGee, Reece. 
(U. Texas) Scholastic savory among under- 
duates in differing systems of social control. 
ociology of Education, 1965, 38(2), 127-137.—In 2 
universities, scholastic dishonesty was more closely 
a with external control (risk) than with 
internal (guilt), with fraternity-sorority membership, 
negative religious participation, length of time at the 
university É ere 5s ee iech difference be- 
tween thoes from 1c and church-related secon 
schools. H. K. Were — 


16370. Campbell, Paul Տ. Michigan State U. 
Personality ni of 5 college and e 
versity students and their perceptions of the press 
of their institutions: An imental investiga- 


experim 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4 
2604.— Abstract, SUN 


16371. Caro, Francis G. (Community Progress 
Inc, New Haven, Conn.) Deferred 8 
time conflict, and college attendance. Sociology of 
Education, 1965, 38 (4), 332-340—73 middle class 
and 71 working class St. Paul high school boys 
agreed in not thinking of college as a time of deferred 
gratification but instead as their preferred activity. — 
H. K. Moore. 


16372. Chambers, Jay L., Barger, Ben, & Lieber- 
man, Lewis R. (Kentucky State Hosp.) Need pat- 
terns and abilities of college dropouts. Educational 
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& Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(2), SERA 
— Discriminant function analyses were | 
ied to groups oí 319 male and 189 female 

reshman dropouts and survivors. Data 
consisted of SCAT V and Q scores; Picture 

cation Test measure of need attitudes, judgments, and 
associations; and student selí ratings of i 
grades and study efforts. According to the PIT 
discriminators, dropouts tended to be more 
more resistant to authority and control, and more 
po with sexual adjustment and survivors == 
V. Coleman. ' 


16373. Chauhan, N. S., & Dixit, B. M. (Agra 
ColL, India) The home background of the o - 
of truancy. Psychological Studies, 1965, 10(2), 
103.—A study of 170 truant boys from 9 institutions — 
in the stages of initiation, development and 
truancy showed that home-attractions and 
remain potential factors in truants attempts to 
away from classes. Oedipus-feelings and father- 
rivalry appear characteristic of truants pec 
the 3 stages, but are more intensive in the initial and 
developmental stages. Status insecurity remains con- 
tistently prominent throughout. A gradually declin- 
ing tendency is noted through the stages in mol 
rivalry, father-involvement, conflict with d 
independent role, lack of parental protection, 
frustration; suddenly rising in later stages is 
involvement.—U. Pareek. 

16374. Chombart de Lauwe, Marie-José. (Groupe 
Ethnologie Sociale, Paris, France)  L'inada| 
scolaire, vue au travers des consultations de neuro- 
psychiatrie infantile. [Scholastic maladjustment 
considered through infantile neuro-psychiatric con- 
sultations.] Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 102), 
171-177.—Consultations with 162 children aged 
or less, of average intelligence, and without 
difficulties point to a need to consider e. social 
level and environment in order better to understand 
the difficulties of the children.—C. J. ժեստ... 

16375. Cianciolo, Patricia Jean. Children’s 
erature can affect coping behavior. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(9), 897-903.—An id 
cation of a sampling of recent publications in 
field of children’s literature that might be ; 
affect coping behavior. The list could be used to 
enable the reader to recognize his own problems and 
pressures, find possible solutions for them, or adopt @ 
realistic, wholesome view of the problems. An exten- 
sive bibliography is included—R. J. Baldauf. : 

16376. Clark, Donald H., & Lesser, Gerald S. 
(Hunter Coll.) Emotional disturbance and school 
learning: A book of readings. Chicago, Ill.: Sci- 
ence Research Assoc., 1965. 294 p. $3.25. 

16377. Dole, Arthur A. (Ս. Hawaii) Deter- 
minants of educational plans reported before high 
school by consistent and inconsistent college- 
bound students. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological A 
tion, 1965, 293-294.—9th-grade boys (Ñ = 423) who 
eventually entered college were compared with their 
college-bound classmates (N = 352) on reported de- 
terminants of educational plans. A similar compari- 
son was made between consistent (N = 750) and in- 
consistent college-bound females (N —420). Witl 
ability controlled, the consistent students scored sig- 
nificantly higher on measures of science interest 
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academic orientation, The consistent boys were 
higher in compliance with family expectations and the 
giis more inf uenced by school Implica- 
tons were considered for curriculum organization, 
guidance procedures, college recruitment, manpower 
utilization, personality theory, and career develop- 
ment. Author abstract, 

— BS Glen H 2 California, Berk- 
they) ife opportunity and personality: Some 
consequences OF stratified secondary education in 
Great Britain, Sociology of Education, 1965, 38(3), 
173-202.—Assignment of a il to a low-status 
school or to a low academic stream within a school 
results in lowered self-esteems, academic performance, 
and vocational goals.—H. K. Moore. 


16379. Evans, K. M. Attitudes and interests in 
education. London, England: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1965, viii, 168 p. 165. 

16380. Gulutsan, M. Some effects of mental 
health instruction on Children's Anxiety 
Scale scores. Alberta Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1964, 10(4), 209-216.—The CMAS was ad- 
ministered to the 840 pupils in Moose Jaw, Canada. 
The 21 experimental group teachers endeavored to 
promote better mental health through 
cussion of problems, role play, 
feelings, and designation of the 
behavior. The control group rece: 
struction, Retests with the CMAS 
scores of the control group decrease; whereas, those 
of the experimental group increased.—N. M. Chansky. 


16381. Hott, Leland, & 
(State U. Iowa) Relating self. to cur- 
riculum development. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 58(8), 348-351.—Studies “. . . a group 
of 61 junior high-school students, all members 
1960 Summer Seminar in Mathematics and Science. 
... Each student ranked above the 90th percentile in 
performance on either the most recent Towa Tests of 
Basic Skills or the Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment, was in the upper 5% of his class in his 
school, and had an IQ in the 115 to 140 range. T 
20-Statement Test (TST) was administered during 
the last week of the 8-wk summer session. The Ss 
were asked to make 20 responses to the 
directed question, ‘Who am I? ... W 
superior students in mathematics and science 
several references to interests in art, literature, and 
music, not a single response could be interpreted to 
mean interest in, concern for, or identity with social 
experiences.” In the Ist 10 responses there were a 
high number of references to sex, occupations and 
ownership, being a student in general, being specif- 
aliy a mathematics and science 7 15 M m 
and parentage, and things pertaining hysical 4 
pearance. There were very few references to patriotic 
and ecological identities, religion, political convic- 
tions, and concern for the peer e ER the ap- 
proach described has educational possibilities that are 
not yet being adequately explored.”—W. A. Koppe. 

16382. Kesler, Suad W. (Cornell U.) Values 
of women coll lents the Arab Middle 
East. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 
7408.— Abstract. * Ki 

16393. King, A. J. C. Social class in a secondary 
lee Ae Journal of Educational Re- 
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march, 16870. 281-287.— The social class mem- 
of school students in a town ln 
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16387. 

(Vanderbilt U.) Family desch oer 
plans school students. Sociology of 
ion, 1965, 38(2), 112-126.—Of 3 motivators 

to attending pp high epee are A | 

tion—it was found that status in the 1 outranked 


schools.—H. K. Moore. 

16388. Mi Albert E. (Yale U.) Risk tak- 
ing and academic success and their relation to an 
objective measure of achievement motivation. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25 
(2), 355-363.—"2 studies using an objective test of 
Achievement Motivation with high school Ss indicated 
that the test was able to reproduce the results typically 
found with projective measures. One was a correla- 
tional study dealing with problems of academic 
achievement while the other was a laboratory study 
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that focused on competitive risk taking... Cole- 
man. 

16380 Muthayya, B. C. (Madras U. India) 
Some correlates of achievement motive among 
high and low achievers in the scholastic field. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(2), 89- 
91.—n Ach scores were found related negatively and 
significantly to intelligence score (among both high 
achievers and low achievers), O-D response (among 
high achievers) and E-D response (among low 
achievers). The trend of the correlations among 
both high and low achievers remains almost same ex- 
cept in E-D and O-D.—U. Pareek. 

16390, Ostlund, Leonard A. An adjustment pro- 
gram for nursing students. Hospital Topics, 43(7), 
1965, 58-61.—Lectures, group discussions, question- 
naires and interviews were used at the Good Samar- 
itan Hospital School of Nursing in Zanesville, Ohio. 
to enhance adjustment to duties and studies, as well 
as to personal and social aspects of the hospital en- 
vironment. Furthermore, the developmental process 
of vocational choice was explored by obtaining per- 
sonalitv and background data associated with the 
choice of nursing as a career.—Author abstract. 

16301. Sandford, C. T., Couper, M. E., & Griffin, 
S. Class influences in higher education. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(2), 183- 
194.—4A questionnaire, completed by 414 students at 
Bristol College of Science and Technology, and de- 
signed to provide a profile of student background and 
activity, was followed by interviews with 97 of these 
students. The interviews were concerned primarily 
with student motivation to higher education and espe- 
cially with the influence of home background. A 
substantial proportion of students, largely from work- 
ing class homes had parents who were indifferent or 
hostile to their children's higher education. The Col- 
lege of Advanced Technology (CAT) formed their 
highest acceptable aspiration. Working class students 
who lacked family support for higher education and 
who had not been motivated to continue their educa- 
tion by school or peer groups had formed this aspira- 
tion after experience in the work situation and had 
often received the necessary support from their firms. 
Some working class students found higher education 
in a sandwich course at a CAT acceptable because of 
its job orientation. Lack of confidence and lack of 
knowledge were also factors inhibiting students whose 
families had no experience of higher education from 
applying to a universitv.—Journal abstract. 

16392. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Fraternities, social distance, and anti-semitism 
among Jewish and non-Jewish undergraduates. 
Sociology of Education, 1965, 38(3), 251-264.—Atti- 
tude differences among 60 Jewish and 67 non-Jewish 
fraternity and non-fraternity men in a liberal arts 
college.—H. K. Moore. 

16393. Smith, Doyne M., & Cooper, Bernice. 
(U. Georgia) An analysis of certain aspects of 
teacher-pupil, and parent opinions. Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 1965. 66(2), 191-199.—To determine 
how well teachers. pupils, and parents were satisfied 
with certain aspects of teacher-pupil relationships and 
to compare the opinions of these 3 groups, the answers 
to 4 questions from the Illinois Inventory of Pupil 
(Parent, Teacher) Opinion which was administered 
to 8894 teachers, pupils, and parents in 20 of Georgia's 
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198 school systems were analyzed. The areas con- 
sidered included "understanding pupils," "caring 
about each pupil" and “way pupils were treated,” 
Elementary teachers reported more favorable relation- 
ships than did high-school teachers although both 
teacher groups reported more favorable relationships 
than did pupils or parents. The 6th-grade pupils re- 
ported more favorable relationships than 8th or 12th. 
grade pupils, Both teacher groups rated themselves 
higher than they rated their fellow teachers. Gen- 
erally, all groups seemed better satisfied with the way 
pupils were treated than with the other aspects.— 
Author abstract. 

16394. Vreeland, Rebecca, & Bidwell, Charles. 
(Harvard U.) Organizational effects on student 
attitudes: A study of the Harvard houses. Sociol- 
ogy of Education, 1965, 38(3), 233-250.—In 8 Har- 
vard houses, value and attitude change among stu- 
dents was affected by the content of house goals.— 
H. K. Moore. 

16395. Wachtel, Paul L., & Blatt, Sidney J. 
(Yale U.) Energy deployment and achievement. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(4), 302- 
308.— The basic hypothesis of the study was that the 
capacity for directed and focused expenditure of 
energy is an essential part of academic and extra- 
curricular achievement, 38 undergraduates of com- 
parable intelligence were administered the Digit Sym- 
bol subtest of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WAIS) under neutral and stress conditions. High 
achievers were found to demonstrate a relatively 
stable pattern of greater Digit Symbol productivity 
with less pressure of writing, as indicated by the 
number of carbons upon which impressions of writing 
were visible. This pattern was evident after stress 
as well. Important individual differences in capacity 
to effectively channel one's energies into an assigned 
task is suggested, and these differences are discussed 
as important determinants of achievement.—Journal 
abstract. 

16396. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U.) Two cross 
validations of the Opinion, Attitude and Interest 
Survey. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(2), 517-523.—The Opinion, Attitude, and 
Interest Survey (OAIS) developed by Fricke was 
administered to a group of 205 entering freshmen at 
Emory and a 2nd group of 209 freshmen. With Ist 
yr. college grades as the criterion, the Achiever Per- 
sonality scale correlated .42: the relationship for the 
Intellectual Quality Scale was .20; and —.12 for the 
Creative Personality Scale. Little evidence was ob- 
tained to support the validity of the 3 psychological 
adjustment scales and five educational-vocational in- 
terest scales. Coleman. 


16397. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Iowa) Self-ac- 
ceptance, discrepancy between parents’ percep- 
tions of their children, and goal-seeking effective- 
ness. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(3), 311-316.—Delineates the interrelationship 
of self-acceptance, differences between parents’ per- 
ceptions of their children, and goal-seeking effective- 
ness within an academic setting. Measures were 
obtained on about 350 male and 400 female college 
students of their self-perceptions and self-acceptance, 
their parents’ perceptions and acceptance of bx 
and parental attitudes toward academic pursuits. Self- 
acceptance and parental acceptance related to aca- 
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demic effectiveness in males but not in females. The 
discrepancy between of their 
children related 
males and in g to 
males and females. Males whose parent either agreed 
that a college education was primarily for intellectual 
broadening or agreed that it was primarily for social 
broadening were more effective than those whose par- 
ents disagreed on this matter.—Jowrnal abstract. 


SrEciaL, EDUCATION 


16398, Avila, Donald L. (U. Florida) Note on 
special education criteria employed by classroom 
teachers. Psychological Reports, 1965, 16(3, Pt. 1), 
930.—It was suggested that classroom teachers often 
employ differential criteria to male and female chil- 
dren when judging mental ability. Consequently, 
many male children are referred for education 
who do not need it, while many f: children who 
do, are ignored. Responsibility was upon the 
teacher educator to make clear the criteria of mental 
retardation and to help his students gain insight 
into the biases that might interfere with their judg- 
ment.—Author abstract, 


16399, Clitheroe, T. K. The effects of free 
drama on the interpersonal relationships of E.S.N. 
children. Special Education, 1965, 54(2), 7-10.— 
Through the use of free drama a mixed class of edu- 
cationally subnormal children, 11 and 12 yr. of age, 
attending a day special school in Lancanshire showed 
significant changes in development, as demonstrated 
through sociometric testing before and after the 10- 
week experiment. Material was presented to stimu- 
late and encourage thought. Chil were given op- 
portunities for initiative and independent action, and 
they experienced a satisfying creative experience. 
Those chosen for the experiment included d 
handicaps, speech defects, aggressive or with 
behavior, or emotional disturbance. Activities de- 
vised to involve the children in dramatic presentations 
with as little adult intervention as possible are de- 
scribed.—Rehabilitation Literature. 


16400. Education and Science Department, Great 
Britain. Slow learners at school NYC: Sales 
Section, British Information Services, Education 
Pamphlet No. 46. $1.50.—A general discussion of 
the historical background of educational porion 
for backward and educationally subnormal children in 
Great Britain, the present developments, and the needs 
of such children introduces this pamphlet describing 
characteristics of slow-learning children. The fac- 
tors responsible for or contributing to their failure 
to learn, the facilities for their education (ordinary 
schools and day boarding special schools), the value 
of remedial education in various settings, and 
type of curriculum best suited to meet individual needs 
are considered. Emphasized is the necessity for some 
preparation for adult life, to be given in the, later 
years of school, and for prevocational training. 
Schools can perform a valuable service by coordinat- 
ing the efforts of all who are concerned with the 
adolescent’s transition from school to work, A brief 
account of procedures used in examining and testing 
children who are failing at school and for their place- 
ment in special schools or classes is given in the 
appendix.—Rehabilitation Literature. 
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16401. Morris Val (Sacramento State 
Coll for dyslexics. — Kehabülitation 
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were enrolled. Selection criteria, evaluation 
by means of observation tests, and 


reported. “While the gains may 
en nnl ha Mono d prin „ they are vital 
to the child's total program.” author 
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Doctor's dissertations and master's theses on the 


the Deaf, 1965, 110(1), 193-204.—53 dissertations 
and 92 theses are listed by author, state, and institu- 
tion.—T. E. Newland. 

16405. Wolinsky, Floria F. (Hunter Coll. City 
Ս. New York) Piaget’s theory of perception: In- 
sights for educational practices with children who 
have perceptual difficulties. Training School Bul- 
letin, 1965, 62(1), 12-26.—]ean Piaget's developmen- 
tal approach to perception is discussed as a basis for 
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curriculum planning for children who have perceptual 
difficulties. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Reading 


16406. Dechant, Emerald. (Kansas State Coll., 
Ft. Hays) Teacher differences and reading method. 
Education, 1965, 86(1), 40-43.—The teacher, utiliz- 
ing technique and method, is a stimulator of pupils. 
Most children learn to read regardless of the teaching 
method used though the “best” method incorporates an 
analytical and a synthetic emphasis. Since learning 
is an individual process individual methods should be 
selected to fit the individual. The teacher must be 
able and willing to use a certain method, as well as be 
receptive to a change in method to fit the child’s 
response characteristics. As the mode of teacher 
reaction may be as significant as method, prospective 
teachers should develop competency in the method 
suitable to their own experiences and style of re- 
sponding and communicating.—J. E. Smith. 


16407. Erickson, Marolowe O. (U. Michigan) 
Orientational skills of children with reading prob- 
lems. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 26(5), 3686.-- 
Abstract. 


16408. Fowler, William. (Merrill-Palmer Inst., 
Detroit, Mich.) A study of process and method 
in three-year-old twins and triplets learning to 
read. Genetic Psychology, Monograph, 1965, 72(1), 
3-89.—3-yr-old, experimental group members of 
identical (Negro) twins and (Caucasian) triplets 
(plus a daughter of E) were instructed in reading for 
5 mo. Instruction was programmed and learning 
progress described according to a conceptual schema 
and methods developed by E. 3 children became fluent 
readers of preprimer texts, 1 made some progress, 
and 2 made only limited perceptual progress. Psy- 
chosocial functioning remained unchanged or im- 
proved.—Author abstract. 


16409. Fuller, G. 8., & Ende, Ք. The effective- 
ness of visual perception, intelligence and reading 
understanding in predicting reading achievement 
in junior high children. Current Conclusions, 1965, 
No. 3, 29-30.—347 junior high school students were 
administered tests covering these factors. Correlation 
coefficients between reading achievement and the 3 
variables were computed. A significance beyond .01 
was obtained for each variable. The consistency 
among these coefficients was very stable in terms of 
change when partial correlations were used. An 
analysis of multiple regression and correlation was 
calculated. The combination of these 3 factors was 
more powerful as predictors than if any 1 of them 
was used alone. It was found that 76% of reading 
achievement is attributable to the relation of reading 
achievement to the 3 variables. Journal summary. 


16410. Goldberg, Lillie Z. A corrective reading 
program in action. Education, 1965, 86(1), 18-21. 
—Not all children of chronological school age are 
developmentally prepared to handle elementary school 
learning tasks such as reading. A county school sys- 
tem in Maryland provided reading teachers for chil- 
dren recommended by principals and classroom teach- 
ers. Subjective and objective tests to determine each 
child’s educational needs and instructional level were 
administered. The program is based on educational 
diagnosis which entails: appraisal of pupil progress, 
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identification of factors in the teacher/learning situa- 
tion that may be interfering with the optimum growth 
of individual learners, and subsequent adjustment 
thereof to assure continued growth. The children are 
aware of their deficiencies and the purpose of the time 
they spend working. Self-evaluation plays an im- 
portant róle. Individual progress rather than com- 
petition is emphasized. Small homogeneous groups 
are utilized.—J. E. Smith. 

16411. Hollingsworth, P. M. (Arizona State U.) 
So they listened: The effects of a listening pro- 
gram. Journal of Communication, 1965, 15(1), 14- 
16.—The effects that the "Listen and Read" program 
of the Educational Developmental Laboratories have 
upon reading achievement, listening comprehension, 
and study skills development were compared. No sig- 
nificant differences were found among these 3 vari- 
ables. The recommendation was made that in order 
for improvement to take place there must be more 
involvement by the teacher; one in which the teacher 
reinforces and gives pupils many hours of practice 
in these skills.—P. Federman. 

16412. Matejcek, Z. (Child Psychiat. Clinic, 
Prague, Czechoslavakia) The care of children with 
reading disability in Czechoslovakia. Slow Learn- 
ing Child, 1964, 11(2), 67—74.—"At present katam- 
nestic research is in progress involving more than 
200 former dyslectic children who received remedial 
treatment in the Child Psychiatric Sanatorium in 
Dolni Pocernice. The preliminary results suggest 
that the treatment was satisfactory enough to inspire 
the further development of special remedial institu- 
tions for children with specific learning difficulties." 
S. F. Cordell. 

16413. McLeod, J. (U. Queensland, Australia) 
The search for measurable intellectual causes of 
reading disability. Slow Learning Child, 1964, 11 
(2), 80-93.—“Intelligence tests measure intelligence 
and intelligence is innate. . . . Emancipation is prom- 
ised to the remedial therapist through a diagnostic 
test which measures function, or how a child thinks, 
in that the door is left open to teach a child how to do 
it more effectively. . F. Cordell. 

16414. Money, John. (Ed.) Reading disability: 
Progress and research needs in dyslexia. Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. x, 222 p. 
$5.00.—Contributions of 13 participants in the Johns 
Hopkins Conference on Research Needs and Prospects 
in Dyslexia and Related Aphasic Disorders (Novem- 
ber 15-17, 1961) are given. Among the topics 
covered are: phenomenology, educational approaches, 
psychiatric considerations, relation to form percep- 
tion and directional sense, relation to cerebral dom- 
inance, anatomy of acquired disorders of reading, 
quantitative analysis of word blindness, maturation 
of visual function, relation to diagnostic methodology 
in hearing and speech disorders, relation to language 
acquisition and concept formation, and the neurolog- 
ical problem in childhood. It was the consensus that 
“dyslexia has no single cause."—J. Z. Elias. 5 

16415. Westman, Jack C., Arthur, Bettie, & 
Scheidler, Edward P. (U. Michigan) Reading 
retardation: An overview. American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, 1965, 109(4), 359-369.—A com- 
prehensive review, grouping studies as organ, indi- 
vidual, family, or school centered. (83 ref.) A. 
Warren. 
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Mental Retardation 


16416. Bradley, Betty ՒԼ, & Hundziak, M. (Colum- 
bus St. Sch.) TMI-Grolier time telling program 
for the mentally retarded. Exceptional Children, 
1965, 32(1), 17-20.— This study attempts to evaluate 
the performance of 15 mentally reatrded children on 
the TMI-Grolier Time Telling Program presented on 
a teaching machine. The experimental design was 
pretest, training, posttest. Results indicated an in- 
crease in gain scores which ranged from 2 to 11 on 
the posttest for all subjects. Little relationship was 
evident between the gain scores on time telling and 
achievement or IQ. The findings suggested that men- 
tally retarded Ss can profit from a teaching machine 
program written for normal children. The primary 
advantage seemed to be in rapid determination of 
problems involved in learning the task, Perceptual 
ability may be a factor in successful performance of 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

16417. Donahue, George Ղ., & Nichtern, Sol. 
Teaching the troubled child. NYC: Free Press, 
1965. x, 202 p. $5.95. 

16418. Frost, B. P. The Porteus Maze test and 
manuel proficiency. Alberta Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 11(1), 17-20.—The Porteus 
Maze test was administered to 26 mentally retarded 
male adolescents in a workshop. Ss were independ- 
ently rated by the workshop and academic teachers. 
The Maze test correlated .65 with ratings in wood- 
working and .39 with the academic ratings. A cutoff 
point at Year 9 on the Maze test was adjud; ed predic- 
itve of performance in woodworking.—N. M. Chansky. 

16419. Outridge, M. (Ս. Queensland, Australia) 
Psycholinguistic abilities of five children attending 
a Brisbane opportunity school Slow Learning 
Child, 1965, 11(3), 165-175.—3 educable mentally 
handicapped children, 1 receptive aphasic and 1 
dyslexic took part in an intensive 9 wk. remedial 
language program. Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities was administered before and after the pro- 
gram. Profiles demonstrated initial learning dis- 
abilities and the extent of amelioration through the 
remedial program. All Ss responded well to remedial 
tutoring and, in some cases, small but encouraging 
gains were made in word recognition. Follow-up 
tutoring is being carried out—Journal summary. 


16420. Rabkin, Leslie Y. (Ս. Washington) 
Passive aggressiveness and learning. Exceptional 
Children, 1965, 32(1), 1-3.—Passive aggressive be- 
havior is a disruptive force in the educational process. 
Arising out of distortions in the parent-child rela- 
tionship, it manifests itself as a continual struggle 
against authority figures. Pupils or teachers can 
manifest this behavior syndrome, with its pouting 
sullenness, stubborn defiance, and hostile withdrawal. 
Comment is made on both the passive aggressive child 
and the passive aggressive teacher, and guidelines 
for prevention are noted and discussed. Journal 
abstract. 


Gifted Students 


16421. Gross, Frank P., & Sabatino, David A. 
(Wayne Local Sch., Dayton, O.) Role of the 
school psychologist in evaluating an experimental 
program for gifted students. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1965, 3 (3), 56-61.—A 3-տօ. study of 12 
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2nd graders and 5 Ist graders in an experimental class 
for gifted children "suggest(s] that gifted children 
do profit from the special class program, in some areas 
[e.g., reading] significantly more than in a regular 
class."—R. S. Harper, 

16422. Kennedy, Ethel Agnes. (Columbia Ս.) 
Personality needs in the experience, behavior, and 
life plans of ls. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 25(11), 6761.—Abstract, 

16423. Tisdall, William J. & Birch, Jack W. 
(U. Pittsburgh) The school ologist in a 
program of early admission for mentally ad- 
vanced children, Journal of School uge 
1965, 3(3), 48-55.—Describes the role of the school 
psychologist in the Warren, Pennsylvania, demon- 
stration project and s some implications of 
such pre-school psychological screening.—R. S. 
Harper. 


EpucaTionaL GUIDANCE 


16424. Doyle, Robert E. (St. John's U.) Guid- 
ance services in metropolitan Catholic schools: A 
status report. National Catholic Guidance Confer- 
ence Journal, 1965, 9(4), 227-229.—Catholic schools 
seem to be about 15 yr. behind the public schools in 
counselor-pupil ratios; only M of Catholic schools are 
able to provide adequate or specific services; outside 
referral agencies are needed.. F. Cordell. 

16425. Dunlop, Richard S. (Mission San Jose 
High Sch., Fremont, Calif) Professional educa- 
tors, parents, and students assess the counselor's 
role. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(10), 
1024-1028.—A survey among counselor educators, 
counselors, high school administrators, parents, and 
high school seniors to determine their perceptions 
of the appropriateness of counselor performance of 
various specific tasks. Tasks were associated with 
counselor responsibility: educational, vocational, and 
personal counseling; testing and diagnosis; teacher- 
role expectancy ; administrative-clerical; and profes- 
sional behavior. All groups reacted favorably to the 
counselor as a performer of tasks associated with edu- 
cational and vocational counseling. Significant dif- 
ferences were observed in reactions to tasks and task 
groups otherwise categorized.—R. J. Baldauf. 

16426. Hennessey, Thomas. (Fordham U.) Im- 
proving guidance services: Belgian model. 
National Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, 1965, 
9(4), 237-239.—Cooperation of parents and students 
is required. Parents, students, and teachers are en- 
couraged to examine their problems at a deeper level, 
and to be willing to make the proper sacrifices. Stu- 
dents are requested to give much thought to their 
future—S. F. Cordell. 

16427. Kauffman, Joseph F. Student personnel 
services: Some suggestions and recommendations. 
Educational Record, 1964, 45(4), 355-365.—Report 
on problems and institutionalized services dealing 
with entry into higher education, student's personal 
relationship to his institution, the new climate of stu- 
dent freedom and rights, and the “unsuccessful” stu- 
dent. Administrative recommendations are made in 
each area—_W. W. Meissner. 

16428. Koščo, Jozef. (U. Bratislava, Czecho- 
slavakia) | Vyvinovo-psychologické predpoklady 
vychovy k povolaniu a jeho vol’be. [Vocational 
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guidance from the standpoint օք developmental psy- 
chology.) Jednotná Škola, 1965, 17(2), 149-167.— 
Concerns development and formation of attitudes to- 
ward the professional life of youth according to the 
present level oí the theoretical state of these problems 
as well as to the existing conception օք vocational 
guidance which is in practice in schools. It is neces- 
sary to study the development of opinions and atti- 
tudes of young people towards work and profession 
in the various phases of life as an integral continuous 
and differentiating process, throughout the whole life 
of the individual. Emphasis is also put on the study 
of the genesis of play activity, work activity and 
vocation, and their mutual relations. (Russian sum- 
mary)—English summary. 

16429. Liguori, M. (St. Scholastica’s Coll., Ma- 
nila, Philippines) Case-study conference method 
in academic-counselor training. National Catholic 
Guidance Conference Journal, 1965, 9(4), 240-241.— 
There should be very few “hopeless cases“; the family 
and community must be recognized as important in- 
fluencing forces on the individual; the continued 
study of individual teachers should help them cope 
effectively with classroom problems; teachers must 
maintain an open mind and be willing to admit to 


mistakes in order to improve techniques.. F. 
Cordell. 


16430. Marie, Charlotte. (St. Jude Convent, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) Multiple counseling for under- 
achievers. National Catholic Guidance Conference 
Journal, 1965, 9(4), 241-243—In a positive pro- 
gram, through multiple counseling the underachiever 
may be saved of the fate of being labeled a dropout 
or a failure.—S. F. Cordell, 


16431. Mays, Jacklon G. (U. Tennessee) A 
study of the roles of selected Tennessee secondary 
school counselors. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(9), 5377-5378.— Abstract. 


16432. Segal, Stanley J., Nachmann, Barbara, & 
Moulton, Robert. The Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale (WAIS) in the counseling of students 
with learning disorders. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 43(10), 1018-1023.—A study օք the 
WAIS asa diagnostic tool and as the entering wedge 
in the counseling process with clients whose present- 
ing problem is academic underachievement, Examples 
are presented of the use of the test as a source of 
behavioral observations that may be discussed with 
the client—R. J. Baldauf. 


16433. Zweibelson, Irving. (New Rochelle Public 
Sch., N. Y.) Issues in school psychology. Who 
shall interpret individual test results to parents? 
Journal of School Psychology, 1963-64, 2(1), 82-85. 
—Standards and recommendations for school handling 
of psychological reports and test information are 
given, The person best qualified to interpret test 
information to parents is one who is trained to 
administer individual tests and to counsel parents. 
Policies to safeguard psychological test information, 
avoid carelessness, and indiscriminate reporting of re- 
sults are given.—Journal abstract. 
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16434. Butler, Annie Ն. (Indiana U.) An 
evaluation scale for four- and five-year-old chil- 
dren. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
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University, 1965, 41(2), 1-52.—An action research 
project was undertaken to develop an instrument, for 
nursery and kindergarten teachers, with which to 
evaluate the school behavior of their pupil age group. 
Analysis of data is limited to the reactions and sug- 
gestions made by the teachers, "No attempt was made 
to study the reliability or validity of the items of the 
instrument." Major impressions are that the use of 
the instrument can contribute to increasing under- 
standing of children and to improving the curriculum. 
A 50 item bibliography, the scale, and teacher ques- 
tionnaire are appended.—/. Linnick. 

16435. Caplehorn, W. F., & Sutton, A. J. (U. 
Melbourne, Australia) Need achievement and its 
relation to school performance, anxiety and intel- 
ligence. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
17(1), 44-51. —The McClelland need achievement 
(n Ach) test, a test anxiety scale and an intelligence 
test were administered to a group of 59 11 yr. old 
school children. Significant positive correlations 
were found between the n Ach scores and teachers' 
ratings of n Ach. Of McClelland’s 4 stimulus pic- 
tures, the 2 with the smallest number of achievement 
cues gave scores positively correlated with examina- 
tion performance, whereas the scores from the other 
2 pictures did not. Intelligence was found to be posi- 
tively related to all n Ach scores. It is suggested that 
pictures of different achievement cue value may meas- 
ure different attributes. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

16436. Damm, J. T. Anxiety and scholastic per- 
formance. Slow Learning Child, 1964, 11(1), 12-27. 
— With familiar material test-anxious Ss are likely 
to get more done and not to make a disproportionately 
greater number of errors. This has been shown with 
mechanical arithmetic once it has been thoroughly 
mastered. But with either a mild degree of un- 
familiarity or of external stress or,both, the test 
anxious peer tends either to make more errors than 
his less anxious peers or to get less done.”—S. F. 
Cordell. > 

16437. Fells, Kenneth. Los estudios de Chicago 
sobre vicios culturales en los tests de inteligencia 
y algunas de sus implicaciones en la práctica 
escolar. [The Chicago studies on culutral vices in 
intelligence tests and some of their implications in 
scholastic practice.] Psicologia y Educación, 1964, 
1(2), 22-39. — Different social classes are considered 
to represent different cultures, while tests of intel- 
ligence are based upon common elements within a 
culture. Therefore, a systematic bias is created in 1ո- 
telligence tests which benefits the more favored ai 
of society. The theory of the hereditary inferiority © 
members of the lower social classes is rejected. The 
majority of intelligence tests are created to predict 
success in a given educational system, without refer- 
ence to the motives and causes of success, and this has 
2 consequences: the legitimate use of Seeche 
tests is to predict scholastic success and it would be 
more just to denominate them as tests of Phin a 
aptitude” ; these tests cannot be used as the basis 2 
the formulation of scholastic programs and curricula. 
—Journal summary. ' 

16438. Foster, James M., & Danskin, David G. 
The American College Test (ACT) tested three 
ways. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, DO 
904-909.—Investigates the relationships between, Տ 
semester grades and the ACT alone and in combina- 
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tion with high school rank, estimated grades and ob- 
tained grades, and the ACT and grades in 9 courses. 
The results indicate that the ACT alone predicts 
about 35-5095 of the variation in obtained 

and in combination with HSR predicts about 45-65%. 
The 3rd study indicates that the ACT does only a 
moderately good job of predicting specific course 
grades and the addition of high school grades in 
similar courses does not raise the correlation mark- 
edly, though they do decrease the error somewhat.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 

16439. Garo, Mario, et al. Un estudio sobre 
examenes universitarios. [A study of p 
examinations.] Parana, Entre Rios, Argentina: Մ. 
Nacional del Litoral, 1964. vi, 80 p.—An attempt to 
reach a more or less definite conclusion about the sig- 
nificant aspects of the process of evaluation of learn- 
ing on the university level. By what standard a stu- 
dent's understanding of a body of knowledge, the de- 
velopment of a personal criterion and critical attitude 
can be assessed during the course of learning, and how 
closely related to his professional undertaking is the 
student's preparatory university course of study, were 
questions investigated at the Facultad de Ciencias de 
la Educación de la U. N. del Litoral in July, 1963.— 
J. E. Smith. 

16440. Heath, Helen A. Time-saving procedure 
for computing Z scores. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(2), 323-325.—4A sim- 
plified procedure for transforming a distribution of 
raw scores into standard (2) scores is described. 
Based on the equation Z, = Z, + 10% (X; — XI), a 
worksheet is provided.. Coleman. 

16441. Hewer, Vivian H. Are tests fair to col- 
lege students from homes with low socio-economic 
status? Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(8), 
764-769.—Efficiency of prediction of college grades 
when students are grouped by social origin was stud- 
ied by evaluation of: (10 differences between achieved 
and predicted grade-point averages when a verbal 
SAT is the predictor, (2) differences between 
achieved and predicted grade-point averages when a 
mathematics SAT is the predictor, (3) correlations 
between grade-point average and a verbal SAT, and 
grade-point average and a mathematics SAT. 9 
Social groups identified by father's occupation and 
parental education were selected from 4283 univer- 
sity freshmen. The conclusions are: College grades 
may be efficiently predicted by social groups. Supe- 
rior or lesser cultural advantages do not disturb the 
prediction. There is no consistent relationship be- 
tween social origin and achievement of college grades. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

16442, Jones, Louis. Algunos problemas 26- 
tuales y futuros del empleo de las pruebas psico- 
métricas en Cuba. [Some current and future prob- 
lems in the use of psychometric tests in Cuba.] Psi- 
cología y Educación, 1964, 1(2), 78-87.—Defines psy- 
chometrics in an ample fashion, as any systematic 
procedure which may be used to compare the conduct 
Of 2 or more persons. Reviews a series of criticisms 
regarding the practice of psychometrics: the margin 
of error, “actuarial” evaluation, and use of unsuitable 
or unvalidated tests. Some theoretical problems are 
discussed: the nature of aptitudes, intelligence, social 
class and academic aptitude, and longitudinal vs. 
cross-sectional evaluation. The suppression of the 
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term “Intelligence Quotient” is advocated. Several 
deficiences ony) Cuban psychometrics are analyzed and 
a series measures proposed to correct them. 
Journal k e 

16443. Lavin, David Ք. The prediction of aca- 
demic ormance. NYC: Russel Sage Found., 
1965, 182 p. $4.00.—Approximately 300 articles and 
books on prediction of academic performance are sum- 
marized and ized. 6 major topics are dis- 
cusesd : meaning of academic nen; theoretical 
and methodological issues of prediction; intellectual 
characteristics; personality characteristics; social 
Structure; suggestions for further research.—H, 
Kacskowski. 


16444. Lefnavrais, Ք. Description, definition et 
mesure de la dyslexie utilisation du test "L'Alou- 
ette.” [Description, definition and measurement of 
a test for dyslexia.] Revue de Psychologie Appliqué, 
1965, 15(1), 33-34.— Results of administering a 285 
word test of reading fluency to 635 boys and girls in 
Grades 1-6 are reported. e test permits a descrip- 
tion and measurement of dyslexia along with observa- 
tion of the experience, lexia is not an infirmity 
but a disturbance of abi ity to read results from 
incorrect instruction in reading.—K. J. Hartmann. 

16445. Maw, Wallace ԷԼ, & Maw, Ethel W. 

(U. Delaware) Differences in preference for in- 
vestigatory activities by school ren who differ 
in curiosity level. Psychology in the Schools, 1965, 
2, 263-266.—To determine whether high-curiosity 
children and boys, in particular, prefer outgoing, in- 
vestigatory activities more than do low-curiosity 
children and girls, in particular curiosity was defined 
and then criterion groups of high- and low-curiosity 
childern in terms of the definition were selected using 
teacher, peer, and self judgments and controlling for 
variables which logically seemed to influence the judg- 
ments. 3 sequential samples were selected and meas- 
ured with a preferred behavior instrument. In each 
of the samples, high-curiosity children and boys, in 
particular did select outgoing, investigatory activities 
significantly more perso aa did low-curiosity 
children and girls, in particular. Thus the h 
were supported by the data—Author abstract. 

16446. Oetting, E. R. The academic interests of 
failing college students in arts and science. Al- 
berta Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 10(4), 
188-191.—An inventory of 132 paired statements was 
administered to freshmen arts and science students. 
At the close of the year students were labeled failures 
or successes on the basis of their academic perform- 
ances. The replies to the inventory of successes and 
failures were compared. The arts failures appeared 
to have preferred practical, technical, and commercial 
activities, Similar observations were made for sci- 
ence failures. Disinterest of the latter in theory and 
in mathematics distinguished them from successes.— 
N. M. Chansky. 

16447. Vernon, Philip E. (U. London, England) 
Environmental handicaps and intellectual develop- 
ment: 11. British Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 35(2), 117-126.— The comparative results 
of samples of West Indian and English 1014-11 yr 
boys on a battery of perceptual and performance tests 
and results on educational and verbal tests and assess- 
ments of background variables, were analyzed, and a 
similar factor structure was obtained in the 2 groups. 
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The deficit of West Indian boys varies considerably 
with different tests, being most marked for practical 
and some nonverbal g tests (also for pure linguistic 
development), much less serious for educational at- 
tainments and for various perceptual abilities. Dif- 
ferences between urban and rural sub-groups in the 
West Indian sample tend to replicate this pattern. 
Substantial correlations in both samples were obtained 
between test performance and assessments of the cul- 
tural stimulus provided by the home, and smaller ones 
with socio-economic status and with purposeful- 
rational home climate. Male influence in the home 
seems to be particularly associated with the develop- 
ment of more practical abilities. The implications of 
the research for testing the educational potential of 
West Indian immigrant children in Britain are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

16448. Wesman, Alexander G. Aptitud, inteli- 
gencia y aprovechamiento. [Aptitude, intelligence, 
and achievement.] Psicología y Educación, 1964, 1 
(2), 42-48.—Asserts that the difference between tests 
of aptitude, intelligence, and achievement cannot be 
satisfactorily established as a function of test content 
nor as a function of the processes which intervene 
when a S responds to the questions of 1 of these types 
of tests. It is suggested that the difference between 
these types of tests is based upon the function which 
the test is intended to serve: a test of achievement is 
intended to measure accomplishments in learning, 
while a test of aptitude is used to predict success with 
regard to future learning. The intelligence test isa 
type of aptitude test, which would be better denom- 
inated as a test of "academic aptitude.”—Journal 
summary. 


Aptitudes 


16449. Gray, Bernard. (North Suffolk Mental 
Health Cent, E. Boston, Mass.) The Differential 
Aptitude Tests in a military academic setting. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(8), 352- 
354.—“The Verbal Reasoning, Abstract Reasoning, 
Spelling and Sentence sub-tests of The Differential 
Aptitude Tests, Form A, were administered to con- 
secutive classes of young enlisted men at the NCO 
Academy, Fort Bliss, Texas, in an effort to develop an 
instrument for screening potential academic success. 
The Verbal Reasoning sub-test was found to be most 
powerful in discriminating the passing students 
(minimum academic grade 80%) from the less suc- 
cessful (below 80%). A cut-off raw score of 25 was 
found to include 63% of the latter group, and only 
10% of the ‘pass’ population. In addition, motivation 
to attend the course, as measured by confidential ques- 
tioning of all students, appears to be of far less influ- 
ence in determining final output than does perform- 
ance on the VR sub- test... A. Koppe. 

16450, Miniet, Eloina D. El empleo de las 
pruebas de aptitudes en la selección de aspirantes 
a diversos cursos. [The use of aptitude tests in the 
selection of applicants for admission to various 
courses.] Psicologia y Educación, 1964, 1(2), 58-69. 
—Comments on the usefulness of psychometric tests 
in certain concrete circumstances, but at the same time 

condemns their indiscriminate use. It is felt that the 
use of these tests should be limited to experimentation 
for their perfection as instruments and to the jobs of 
selection which otherwise could not be carried out 
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efficaciously. Concern is expressed about the neces- 
sary work which remains to be done for an adequate 
validation and normalization of existing instruments, 
and data are offered regarding research projects and 
selections which have been carried out with the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, the Dominos Test, the 
Terman Non-Verbal, the Bennett Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test, the Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
an experimental Cuban test of academic aptitude, and 
others.—Journal summary. 


Achievement 


D 

16451. Abe, Clifford. Nonintellective indices օք 
academic achievement. Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 303-304.—A section of the Amer- 
ican College Survey was analyzed to determine 
whether  nonintellective biographical information 
would be a valid predictor of academic achievement. 
With samples of 3770 male and 3492 female Ss, con- 
current validities ranged from .31 to .50 for men and 
from .37 to .52 for women across 9 criteria. These 
results are all highly significant. This study also 
helps to answer the question of restriction of range, 
which has detracted somewhat from the findings of 
many of the earlier studies in this area.—Author 
abstract. 

16452. Balinky, Jean L. The application of a 
configuration method to the prediction of success 
in first grade. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(2), 605-612.—Measures of intel- 
ligence, verbal ability, visual-motor coordination, age, 
sex, teacher identity and teacher ratings of potential 
success were used to predict Ist grade success dichoto- 
mously and trichotomously—W. Coleman. 


16453. Eastwood, G. R. Divergent thinking and 
academic success. Ontario Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 7(3), 241-254.—The Minnesota Test 
of Creative Thinking was administered to 1st yr. col- 
lege students registered in Arts, Science. Rural Sci- 
ence, and Agricultural Economics curricula. Students 
were classified as “high” and “low” divergent thinkers 
on the basis of their scores on these tests. Except for 
the students in the rural science curriculum, divergent 
thinkers tended to achieve greater academic success 
than those who were not. The relationship between 
achievement and divergent thinking was noted al- 
though it was not always intense. The relationship 
was stronger for Science students, less so for Arts 
students.—N. M. Chansky. 


16454, Ebel, Robert L. (Michigan State Ս.) 
Measuring educational achievement. The varieties 
of educational achievement tests—their functions, 
problems, and solutions are examined by a noted 
authority in the field of educational measurement. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1965. ii, 
469 p.—Deals with test development and test analysis, 
classroom testing, its purpose, types of test items an 
how to develop them, educational testing as applie 
to testing.—Y. A. Glebas. 


16455. Foster, M. T., & Black, D. B. A com- 
parison of reading achievement of Christchurch, 
New Zealand and Edmonton Alberta Public stu- 
dents of the same age and number of years O 
schooling. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 11(1), 21-31.—2 New Zealand samples were 
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needed to compensate for the fact that children start 
school earlier than Alberta children. The intelligence 
quotients of the 476 Grade 6 Edmonton sample were 
significantly higher than either the 241 Christchurch 
Standard 4 or the 271 Form 1 pupils. Reading com- 
prehension of the Edmonton Sample was greater than 
either Christchurch sample. The Christchurch Form 
I group read faster than the children from Alberta. 
The cultural differences reflected in curriculum are 
discussed. V. M. Chansky. 

16456. Gregory, I. (Ohio State U. Med. Sch.) 
Anterospective data following childhood loss of a 
parent: Pathology, performance and potential 
among college students. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 13(2), 110-120.—Anterospective data 
on the college careers of students, together with cer- 
tain predictive indices of their performance, were 
analyzed in relation to a previous loss of a parent by 
death or divorce. There was little evidence of any 
association between parental loss and subsequent emo- 
tional pathology, but some interesting associations 
were found with respect to outstanding academic per- 
formance, and to differential verbal and mathematics 
scores on scholastic aptitude tests. (29 ref.) JAMA. 


16457, Jamieson, G. H. (U. Manchester, Eng- 
land) Psychological aspects of craf D in 
pottery-making at a secondary school. British 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(2), 179- 
182.—A course of training in pottery making was 
given to 223 pupils in the 3rd forms of a comprehen- 
sive school. At the end of the course, the pupils 
were tested in their ability to make pottery in accord- 
ance with a standard model. In addition, a battery of 
tests was administered comprising verbal, non-verbal, 
spatial, interest, personality and tactile-kinaesthetic 
tests. The NIIP Spatial Test 81 had the highest 
predictive value. Intercorrelations between the ver- 
bal, non-verbal, spatial, tactile-kinaesthetic and pottery 
criterion tests were all significantly positive, Neu- 
roticism as measured by the MJPI, was negatively 
(and significantly) correlated with the criterion of 
skill. No relationship was found between practical 
interests and the criterion, but there was a significant 
positive correlation between extraversion and prac- 
tical interests.—Journal abstract. 

16438. Plapp, Jon M., Psathas, George, & 
Caputo, Daniel V. (Washington U.) Intellective 
predictors and success in nursing school. Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 307-308.—The ef- 
ficacy of 3 intellective measures in predicting success 
in nursing school was assessed. Predictors were Otis 
1Q, Scholastic Aptitude Test, and High School 
Criteria of success were academic and clinical grades 
and continuance-discontinuance in the program. 519- 
nificant correlations were found for predictors with 
Ist- quarter academic grades and predictors with con- 
tinuance-discontinuance in the Ist yr. However, cor- 
relations were nonsignificant when these criteria were 
replaced by 4th-quarter academic grades and continu- 
ance-discontinuance in the 2nd yr. These findings 
questioned assumptions that the predictive power of 
intellective tests remains consistent over time and that 
continuance-discontinuance is a homogeneous cri- 
terion.—4Author abstract. 

16459. Richards, James M., & Holland, John L. 
Academic and nonacademic accomplishment: Cor- 
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related or uncorrelated? Proceedings of the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, 309-310.—For 7262 college fresh- 
men attending 24 colleges and universities, student 
scores for several academic achievement tests, student 
scores for several scales of extracurricular achieve- 
ment, and student average school grades were inter- 
correlated. The correlations between these measures 
of academic and nonacademic accomplishments are 
generally negligible (median r=.04), The results 
can be attributed neither to a narrow range of aca- 
demic talent nor to nonlinear relationships, The re- 
Sults strongly suggest that academic and nonacademic 
accomplishment are relatively independent dimensions 
of talent. The implications of the findings for the 
selection of talented persons and the conservation of 
talent are discussed. Author abstract. 

16460, Stricker, George. (Adelphi U.) Intel- 
lective and nonintellective correlates of grade- 
point average. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 
1965, 305-306.—The GPAs of 442 students were cor- 
related with scores on 3 intellective and 10 nonintellec- 
tive variables. The intellective variables were SAT 
verbal and quantitative scores, and high school 
quartile. The nonintellective variables were factor 
scores from the Activities Index and College Charac- 
teristics Index, and sex, major area of study, fraternity 
membership, and college residence, ly non- 
intellective variables to relate to GPA were sex and 
ieren Each intellective variable related sig- 
ni tly to GPA, with the strongest associations 
those of quartile. Students from the Ist quartile had 
higher GPAs than all others, with no significant dif- 
ferences among the other 3 quartiles.— Author ab- 
stract. 

16461. Thomas, Edmund; Thomas, Patricia, & 
Swanson, Leonard. Ճո evaluation of various 
measures of High School 3 in ict- 
ing college achievement for freshman NROTC 
regular students. USN PRA Tech. Bull. No. 65-2, 
15 p.—Academic high school grade average, the grade 
average 01 liberal arts courses, and overall high school 
grade average correlated higher with college achieve- 
ment that the presently operational High School Rat- 
ing (HSR), although the increase in validity in each 
case was not statistically significant. None of the 
other composites of courses or individual course aver- 
age attained as high a correlation with the criterion 
as did HSR. In the multiple regression analysis a 
combination of 3 individual course averages, Foreign 
Language, History, and Physics, correlated higher 
with 1st-yr college grade point average than did any 
other index of high school performance. SN PRA. 


16462. Truckey, L. A., & Knill, W. D. A com- 
parison of achievement of grade nine students in 
selected single-grade and multi-grade classes in 
Alberta. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 11(1), 37-44.—Equated for ability were 4 
groups of 9th graders. 1 was in a school with 1 9th 
grade (SG); another with 2 9th grades (DG); a 
3rd, with 9th graders combined with younger children 
(LMG); and a 4th, with older children (HMG). 
The number of students in each group were 1799, 850, 
697, and 242 respectively. Comparisons of student 
achievements at the end of the year revealed the DG 
to be achieving in general higher than SG and LMG 
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though no different from HMG. Specifically, scores 
in literature, and science were affected. 
Centralized and schools organized so that 
younger children mix with older ones had better 
achievement records.—N. M. Chansky. 
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16463. Alterman, Rolland A. Using student 
diaries to develop an evaluative instrument for 
teacher education programs. Journal of Education 
Reserach, 1965, 58(8), 369-372.—"Diaries were kept 
by 1168 students during 3 semesters, These diaries 
were content-analyzed by an evaluation team of sociol- 
ogists.” From the unstructured diaries, a check. list 
was built for students to use as an evaluative instru- 
ment in the teacher education program. "This tech- 
nique provides a more objective means for using the 
assessment oí students in evaluating different pro- 
grams of teacher education."—]V/. A. Koppe. 

16464. Corwin, Ronald G. (Ohio State U.) 
Militant professionalism, initiative and compliance 
in public education. Sociology of Education, 1965, 
38(4), 310-331.—146 interviews and 257 question- 
naire replies from teachers in 7 high schools indicate 
that professionalism is a militant process. The more 

rofessional teachers are more militant —H. K. 
oore. 

16465. Denny, Robert. A rating scale for ele- 
mentary principals. American School Board Jour- 
nal, 1964, 149(6), 11-12.—Analyzes a number of 
hitherto neglected aspects of importance for success 
in the elementary principalship. Covers: (1) ability 
to work with staff as well as lay public, (2) continued 
professional improvement and growth, (3) efficient 
handling of personnel problems, and (4) development 
of executive ability.—5. M. Amatora. 


16466. Dunham, J. Appropriate leadership pat- 
terns. Educational Research. 1965, 7(2), 115-126.— 
The nature of the teacher's function as leader, and an 
increasing tendency to regard what is called “demo- 
cratic" leadership as the only "respectable" type of 
pupil-teacher relationship is debated. The research 
basis for this view is by no means secure. The 
teacher, should determine—aíter consideration of the 
various factors involved—the type of leadership pat- 
tern which is appropriate. Further discussion and 
investigation are recommended.—R. J. Baldauf. 


16467. Dutton, Wilbur H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Prospective elementary school teachers’ 
understanding of arithmetical concepts. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 58(8), 362-365—". . . 
an attempt to measure the prospective elementary 
school teacher’s understanding of arithmetical con- 
cepts before and after completing an upper division 
methods course in the teaching of arithmetic.” Ss 
were 160 students enrolled in 3 different sections of 
an upper division methods course dealing with the 
teaching of arithmetic. All Ss were women who were 
2nd semester juniors or Ist semester seniors. In pre- 
test, given before instruction, at least 1⁄2 of the Ss 
lacked understanding in 9 areas such as the meaning 
of a remainder in division, rationalizing the placement 
of the decimal point in multiplication and the place- 
ment of quotient figures. Post-test scores at the end 
of the 1st semester were markedly improved over pre- 
test scores. In addition, on an attitude scale designed 
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by the author, there was a shift toward more favorable 
attitudes toward arithmetic. ". . . pointed out the 
importance of identification of student difficulties in 
understanding basic arithmetic concepts and direct 
teaching to overcome these deĥciences.”"—W. A. 
Koppe. 

16468. Furst, Edward J. (Ohio State U.) The 
expected-utility hypothesis as applied to the deci- 
sion making of prospective teachers. Proceedings 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 1965, 295-296.—4A. widely held 
hypothesis is that individuals choosing amo: ` alterna- 
tive courses of action behave as if they were ‘rying to 
maximize expected utility. The present study sought 
to test this hypothesis in the context oí classroom 
decisions, using a verbal situational technique with 74 
prospective teachers. The criterion of each of 3 
situations was S's preferential ranking of alternatives; 
the predictor, the rank ordering of S's expected utility 
values for the given alternatives. Correlations were 
moderately positive thus giving some qualified sup- 
port for the hypothesis. Deviations from the hypothe- 
sis need to be explained, and steps are indicated for 
attempting this —Author abstract. 

16469. Gulutsan, M. Teachers' reactions to pro- 
cedures in teaching human relations. Alberta Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1965, 11(1), 54-65.— 
The reactions to an experiment in the teaching of 
human relations were solicited of 21 participating 
elementary school teachers. The teachers were 
grouped on the basis of scores received on the Social 
Maturity Scale of the Vassar College Attitude Inven- 
tory (SM). Teachers with high SM scores said 
they used unstructured permissive group discussions 
the most. Expression of feelings, discussion of the 
dynamics of human behavior, and psychodrama were 
ranked, 2, 3 and 4. The order of use of the tech- 
niques was reversed for low SM scorers. Significant 
differences were noted between the SM groups on the 
following variables. Use of the procedures before 
the experiment, in other Ss, and perception of influ- 
ence on students.—N. M. Chansky. 

16470. Hall, Vernon C. (Ohio State U.) The 
identification and evaluation of teachers with vary- 
ing levels of teaching success. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1964, 25(4), 2606.—Abstract. 

16471. Koskenniemi, Matti. Placement of young 
elementary school teachers. Research Bulletin, U. 
Helsinki, 1965, No. 15, 1-9.—Considers the turnover 
and placement aspect of a 7-yr study of the in-service 
experience of young Finnish teachers. Contrary to 
a comparable American situation in which only 51% 
of the teachers were employed 5-yr after graduation, 
nearly all of the Finnish teachers continued in their 
profession. The vast majority began their careers 
in rural areas. The turnover averaged about 25% a 
yr. No discernible relationship was evident between 
teaching quality and job-shifting. A trend was evi- 
dent of a job-shift toward the larger centers of 
population.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

16472. Mathis, Claude, & Park, Young Horn. 
Some factors relating to success in student teach- 
ing. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(9), 
420—422.—'. . an attempt to use quantitative meas- 
ures obatinable from the personnel records of students 
who have completed student teaching at Northwest- 
ern University and to relate these measures to a cfi- 
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teaching experience.” Records of 252 students 
used for the աա — — varias may 
for prediction, wi possible exception 
in —— t i "12 of these variables 
selected for a multiple correlation i 
indicated the potency of 4 variables as 
dictors of success in student teaching." 
Koppe. 

16473. Miller, Նամ K, Willey, Darrell 
McComas, James D. A suggested rescarch 
for the investigation of classroom teacher 
tiveness. Journal of Educational Ke 
(9), 405-408.—"The model of paradigm 
. . . posits a number of research alternatives for 
teacher behavior.” A diagram of an application of 
the Halpin Paradigm for the assessment of i 
effectiveness is presented and discussed. ", . . 
improvement and growth in education is likely to be 
proportional to the success of 1 researchers 
in isolating criteria to use in defining or predicting 
teacher effectiveness." —W. A. Koppe, 


16474. Mori, Takako. (Michigan State U.) 
Structure of motivations for becoming a teacher. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 175- 
183.— This study was designed to investigate motiva- 
tions for becoming a teacher and to explore the con- 


HR Si 
i T 


struction of better instruments for measuring such 
motivations, After ini ious studies of 
motivations for becoming a , 3 facets (Job- 


Person Interaction, Aspect of Job, and Time) were 
set up. The facets distinguished 36 theoretically pos- 
sible subuniverses of motivations for becoming a 
teacher. From the facet design of the semantic dehni- 
tions of the subuniverses, a circumplex in the statis- 
tical structure was predicted. This statistical struc- 
ture was verified empirically, then further examined 
visually with Guttman's method of Rank Images. 
The facet design in this study appeared to be adequate. 
—Journal abstract. 


16475. Musgrove, F., & Taylor, Philip H. (U. 
Bradford, England) Teachers’ and parents’ con- 
ception of the teacher's role. British Journal 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(2), 171-178-- 
teachers in grammar, modern, junior and 
schools were interviewed to establish how widely or 
narrowly they conceived their role and what elements 
they gave greatest weight to within it. Grammar 
school teachers had a more constricted view of their 
role than their modern school colleagues, and junior 
school teachers working in middle-class areas than 
their colleagues in 1 արած Seier? Married 
women junior school teachers a restri 
view of their role than single teachers. In all o 
of school teachers saw their work primarily in intel- 
lectual and moral terms and were comparatively indif- 
ferent to more general social training, although — 
ern school teachers gave more emphasis to soc 
training than grammar school teachers. All saw par- 
ents as comparatively indifferent to moral objectives 
in the education of their children, primarily concerned 
with "instruction" but also attaching great importance 
to "social advancement." A sample of 237 parents, in 
fact, gave a list of educational priorities which agreed 
in substance with the ratings made by teachers.— 
Journal abstract. 


education Perceptual & Motor 

Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 859-860.—A random sample 
students was asked to rate the prestige 

of 13 selected secondary education teacher- i 


trainee selection. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 35(2), 140-149.—A Leer red 
questionnaire, intelligence test, teacher atti! in- 

and interest inventory were administered to 
128 students in 4 different training colleges, with the 
following results: (1) There was no significant dif- 
ference in the intelligence level of the 4 colleges and 


eral personality pattern was normal, significant cor- 

relation between personality factors and the teaching 

mark was found in only 1 college. (3) Scores on the 

teacher attitude inventory were lower than the Amer- 
ican norms. Positive correlation, however, was found 
between the inventory and the teaching mark of all 
4 colleges, a correlation which was significant for 2. 
Unexpected correlations were also found between the 
inventory and some personality factors. (4) Scores 
were high on outdoor-art-music-literary-social service 
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training and experi- 
of the 73rd Annual Convention of 
'sychological Association, 1965, 297- 
“Me as a Teacher” for 24 women 
a demanding best-liked teacher model were com 
i for 61 women with an undemand 
: early in practice teaching; at the end of 
; and after 6-9 mo. of teaching. Women with 
a demanding model felt significantly more demanding 
that the undemanding-model group to begin with. 


i 
լ 
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felt progressively less inspiring, more mean, and more 
demanding with experience, Implications oí the in- 
creasing disillusionment among the latter are ex- 
plored.—Author abstract. 

16482. Veldman, D. J., & Kelly, F. J. Personal- 
ity correlates of a composite criterion of tea 
effectiveness. Alberta Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 11(2), 102-107.—Scores on the Pupil 
Observation Survey (POSR), CPI, and Self-R 
Inventory (SRI) of 17 student teachers rated “effec- 
tive" by their su isors were compared with 17 
others rated “ineffective.” On the POSR the sig- 
nificant differences between the groups suggested that 
the effective teachers were íriendly, admired, and 
exercised strict control. On the SRI positive atti- 
tudes toward self, authority, and reality were observed 
in the effective teacher . Finally, differences 
between the groups were noted on the following CPI 
scales: Dominance, capacity for status, sociability, 
self-acceptance, responsibility, tolerance, good impres- 
sion, achievement via conformity, and psychological 
mindedness.—N. M. Chansky. 

16483. Wright, Benjamin, & Tuska, Shirley. (U. 
Chicago) The effects of institution on changes in 
self- n during teacher training and ex- 
perience. Proceedings of the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Assocation, 1965, 
299-300.—154 women in college and university 
teacher-training programs and 56 women in teachers’ 
colleges rated themselves on 18 teaching behaviors: 
early in practice; at the end of training; and after 
6-9 mo. of teaching. Both groups rated themselves 
more demanding and more mean with experience. In 
addition, the university women felt less inspiring and 
less sympathetic as teachers than they had ancipated 
they would. Reasons for the greater disillusionment 
with teaching among the college- and university- 
trained women are explored.—Author abstract. 
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16484. Abrahamson, Mark. (Illinois Inst. Tech.) 
Cosmopolitanism, dependence-identification, and 
geographical mobility. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1965, 10 (1), 98-106.—Guttman scales were 
developed to measure cosmopolitanism and depend- 
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ence-identification and sent to 109 faculty members 
in the engineering and science departments of à mid. 
western university. Utilized in the analysis were 67 
returned questionnaires. Geographical mobility was 
shown to be associated with cosmopolitanism and 
family dependence-identification.—4. J. Kubany, 

16485. Armsby, Donald H. Simulation and in- 
spection 1 Ann Arbor, Mich.: Bendix 
Corp., 1965. Project No. 54203, 55 p. 

16486. Biegeleisen-Zelazowski, Bronisław, Zarys 
psychologii pracy. [Outline օք the psychology of 
work.] Warsaw, Poland: Pañstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe, 1963. 327 p.—Deals with the origin and 
development of the psychology օք work, job analysis, 
theory of models in job analysis, theory of informa- 
tion applied to the problems of the psychology of 
work, synthetic methds of work study, test methods, 
mental fatigue, monotony, automatization, accidents 
at work as a psychological problem, job training, 
adaptation of machine to man, psychology oí team 
work and of leadership function, business psychology, 
psychology of railroad and road transport. (331 ref.) 
—M. Choynowski. 

16487. wski, Mieczysław. Metody i wyn- 
iki psychologii przemysłowej. [Methods and results 
of industrial psychology.) Wrocław, Poland: Os- 
solineum, 1964. p.—A short outline of industrial 
psychology, divided into 7 chapters devoted to the en- 
gineering psychology, working conditions, personnel, 
training, motives and attitudes, human relations, and 
accidents. (40 ref.) —M. Choynowski. 


16488. Dunnette, Marvin D., & Kirchner, Wayne 
R. Psychology applied to industry. NYC: Ap- 
pleton-Century Crofts, 1965. xiii, 262 p. $2.50.— 
'The book, set in a framework of problems, principles 
and methodology, contains a collection of brief essays 
about the present accomplishments of psychologists in 
industry. It is aimed toward both the beginning psy- 
chology student and nonpsychology majors who can 
profit from knowing something about Industrial Psy- 
chology. The 9 chapters are concerned with an over- 
view of industrial psychology, personnel selection, 
training and development, counseling in industry, en- 
gineering psychology, motivation, organizational psy- 
chology, labor-management relations, and survey 16- 
search. Checklists of fundamental points to be em- 
phasized in interviewer training are included in an 
appendix.— M. Delit. 

16489. Glaser, Barney G. (U. California Med, 
Cent., San Francisco) “Differential association 
and the institutional motivation of scientists. Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 1965, 10(1), 82-92.— 
Regarding the question of how organizations and 
foundations can recruit scientists with high motiva- 
tion to advance knowledge, the theory is offered to 
suggest that particular background experiences in 
science would maximize the probability of selecting 
those who are highly institutionally motivated. The 
impact of differential science associations on generat- 
ing degree and firmness of motivation to advance 
knowledge varies according to their diversity of scope 
but not to the duration of the associations.—4. 
Kubany. 


16490. Guion, Robert M. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Synthetic validity in a small company: A 
demonstration. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18 (1), 
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tec which Տ red in many jobs in the 
vere identified. tings for cach employee r 
an clement applied were obtained, along with a rat- 


img on over-all effectiveness, A battery of 


validated against this gr of criterion ratings, taken 
| at a time, thus providing տ opportunity for a 
demonstration of the concept of synthetic validity. 


Because of small Ns, the results of the 
be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
synthetic validity over more traditional 
it can be taken as: (1) a demonstration of the 
cept. and (2) a model for the evaluation of the sya- 
thetic validity approach.—4. S. Thompson, 

16491. La Porte, Todd R. (Stanford Ս.) 
ditions of strain and accommodation in 
research 82 E eeraa DER Science 
Quarterly, 1965, 10(1), 2 — expecta- 
tions generated from the e — 
istration were not supported study 
concluded that the strain or tension between scientists 
and their managers was not as great as the literature 
reviewed implied.—A. J. Kwbany, 

16192, Likert, R., & Seashore, Տ. E. (U. Mich- 
igan) Making cost control work. Harturd Busi- 
ness Review, 1963, 41(6), 96-108 —Describes a new 
system of cost control which is based on the results of 
*ocial science research coupled with the imaginative 
insights of some of the most successful managers in 
American business. Crash can cause more 
costs than they cut, due to the resistance that 
arises. Some principles of human relations 
lead to more effective control of costs over the 
haul are explained.—C, F. X. Youngberg. 

16493. Lundgren, Earl F. (U. Wisconsin 
Needed: Retirement in 
nes. Personnel Journal 1965, 44(8), 432-436.—The 
employee approaching retirement needs help to de- 
velop an iere T Dd —.— 
than lip service s given to a program 
retirement counseling if the employee is to achieve 
the financial condition, activity level, and health status 
so important to successful retirement—Journal ab- 


stract. 


16494. Prien, Erich P. (Greensboro Coll.) De- 
velopment of a clerical position description ques- 
tionnaire. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 91- 
98.—Clerical workers in a variety of positions filled 
out a job description questionnaire of 80 items. A 
factor analysis of the item intercorrelation yielded 12 
definable factors. Results are compared with 2 pre- 
vious studies. The studies indicate that what is 
considered clerical work today includes something 
more than typing, filing, and semi-skilled white-collar 
labor. As competition increases, and as industries 
become more com the role and presumably the 
importance of clerical functions will change.—4. S. 
Thompson. 


16495. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) Value 
orientations and the relationship of managers and 
scientists. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1965, 
10(1), 39-51.—The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values was used to compare values held by sci- 
entists in industry, executives, and managers of re- 
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factors and success in 3 yr. of apprenticeship was cal- 
culated for the group tested at the end of their ap- 
prenticeship. Validity coefñcients on the different 
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in interpersonal, 
computational, and long training occupa- 
in tions concerned with nature 
J. Baldauf. 


E ceu Mese A. ER U) The 

effect of being in a longi study of career 

on certain aspects of early vocational 

, Di ion Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4808. 
—Abstract. 


oo. Chiari, Silvano. (U. Rome, ա Fat- 
€ scelta professionale: Valore e 

limiti teorie carattero| e 
EEG 
t E 


value and limitations of characterologica! 
ical theories.) Securitas, 1965, S0(5), 101-114.— 
of characterological and 
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d 
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tween i 

tween the latter and actual choice of occupations, are 

the subject of a more detailed review. — 
m 


French, Germany, & Spanish summaries) —Engli 
summary. 
16502. , William W. 


16503. De Wet, D. R. Some aspects of per- 
formance in a concellation test. Psychologia 
Africana, 1965, 11(1), 27-39.—40 pupil air-pilots 
were administered a dot cancellation test which is 
described. Neither speed nor accuracy in perform- 
ance is related to success or failure in learning to fly. 
(19 ref.)—J, L. Walker. 
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16504. 222 Robert L. (U, Uuh) 
velopment of scoring procedures for a 
inventory to predict various criteris of m 
science. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(6), M24. 
—Adnract. 

16505. Pair, Donald C. (U. Alberta. Casada) 
Life-history correlates of vocational is 
w Pe 7 ef the ird Anmeal Comcention 

D merken Pryc . Assocration, 1968, 
2 7 147.item SE, Qquevtionnaire wag 
administered to K&O freshman and sophomore maje 
selected on the basis of well-<leveloped interests om 
1 of the following scales of the SVIB: chemist, polle 
administrator, and life insurance salaman ` Lite bg, 
tory keys were developed on validation subgroups and 
applied to cross-validation subgroups. Overlap of 
distributions of life-history scores ranged from 19% 
for the chemist and life insurance salesman «րար» 
validation groups to S for the public administrator 
and life insurance salesman cross-validation groups, 
The results ^ possible prediction of vocational 
interests from life-history data Author abstract, 

16506. Forer, Bertram R. Framework for the 
use of techniques in vocational counsel 
Hm e & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(9), 

— A psychological theory of work should account 
for the number facets of work as related problems of 
| development and adaptation, 5 phases 
in voca! development are discussed: (1) voca. 
tional choice, (2) acquisition of vocational needs and 
skills as problems in integration and reality-testing, 
(3) utilization of the vocational setting as an aspect 
of i attitudes and relationships, (4) P 
formance ics, (5) vocational maturation.—K. J. 
Baldauf. 


16507. Jones, Charles W. & McMillen, Dan. 
freshman norms for 


The de 


the DAT M: and Space Rela- 
tions Test utilizing fifteen-minute limits. 
Educational & P. ical Measurement, 1965, 25 


(2), 459-464, —The DAT Space Relations and Me- 
chanical Reasoning Tests were administered to 66 
freshman ineering students using 15 min. instead 
աեր min. t M» The resultant relationships 

st quarter, quarter, and 1st yr. grades were 
rmm | lower than Otis Mental Ability relation- 
ships. Percentile norms are presented based on the 
scores made by the 667 students used in the study.— 
W. Coleman. 


16508. Kavkewitz, Henry. The use of clinical 
in vocational i i 


counseling with 

ized patients. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965. 
43(9), 873-875.—A comparison of the difference of 
hospital counselees as to student-counselees and the 
relationship of their entry into the world of work 
is undertaken. Some indications of the use of clinical 
techniqeus in vocational counseling of hospital pa- 
tients are indicated.—R. J. Baldauf. 

16509. McCabe, Sheridan P. Hazards in the use 
of clinical techniques in vocational counseling. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 43(9), 879-881. 
—2 approaches to vocational counseling, the trait-fac- 
tor model and the dynamic model, are contrasted. 
The use of the more economical and empirical vali- 
dated techniques of trait-factor approach is recom- 
mended.—R. J. Baldauf. 
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16512. Segal, Stanley J. use 
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16513. Silverman, Edward H. U.) An 
investigation of certain occupational 
160 students enrolled in eight selected vocational 
college degt Dissertation Abstracts, ie ash. 
4253-4254 — Abstract. 
G. Avoidance behavior 
n 6514. Sytowski, Donald 2 


general motivational by the the- 
ories gleaned from the works of and 
Several cases of avoidance behavior are pre- 
sented along a case which 


tributes to the idea of a career. It is 
ive view that everyone has some mo- 
SSC work be discarded.—R. J. Baldauf. 
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research is found ———- its theoretical base 
and its methodology. ity measures should 
not be used for selection decisions unless their xi 
has been specifically and competently determined for 
the specific situation. (93-hem bibliogr.)—4. F. 
Thompson. 

16521. Henry, E. R. (Standard Oil Co., N. J.) 
What business can learn from Peace Corps selec- 
tion and . Personnel, 1965, 42(4), 17-25.— 
Selection and training procedures of the Peace Corps 
are discussed. In view of the remarkably few selec- 
tion errors — Լ Կ been ced uu DNE 
mi, very well profit from studying Peace Corps 
— Տ. Sexton. 

16522. Hollenbeck, George P., & McNamara, 
Walter J. CUCPAT and programming aptitude. 
Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 101-106.—This 
Validity Information Exchange report describes an 
IBM validation study of the Computer Usage Com- 
pany Programmer Aptitude Test. This performance 
test was not found superior to paper-and-pencil tests 
also in use.—4. S. Thompson. 


16523. Jensen, B. T. Appraisals: Measurement, 
asessment and . Advanced Management 
Journal, 1965, 30(3), 90-94.—Uses for employee rat- 
ings are described and related to the evaluative func- 
tions necessary to obtain appropriate data. Resulting 
information items are classified as public or private. 
Handling of these data in personnel work is discussed. 
Author abstract. 


16524. Johnson, Richard W. (U. North Dakota) 
Successful policemen and firemen applicants: Then 
and now. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49 
(4), 299-301.—Improved results in the selection of 
policemen and firemen applicants are discussed from 
an historical point of view. A comparison is made 
between the successful candidates selected by Terman 
in 1916 and the successful candidates selected in a 
study conducted by Matarazzo et al. in 1959-1962. 
The acceptable applicant today is drawn from a better 
educated and more highly intelligent segment of so- 
ciety than was his counterpart nearly 50 yr. ago. He 
is more carefully evaluated for personal and emo- 
tional adjustment problems. Considerable improve- 
ment aj to have been made in the selection of 
acceptable candidates for 2 highly critical occupa- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

16525. Klores, Malcolm S.  (U. Michigan) 

of 25 m 8 per- 
ratings. tation Abstracts, 1964, 25 
(6), 3703.— Abstract. 

16526. Lecznar, William B. iei et on 
airman omg examination regional areas 
and by sex. USAF PRL TR, No. 65 8. 20 p. The 
AQE-F data supported previous findings of differ- 
ences in mean aptitude indexes in that they showed 
that the male recruits averaged higher on mechanical 
and electronics tests than the women. The recruiting 
population of AQE-62 averaged higher than the 
AQE-F recruiting sample on all aptitude indexes, 
indicating that the high school testing program of 
the USAF Recruiting Service is having a favorable 
inpact on the quality of Air Force enlistees.—U S AF 
PRL. 


16527. Mills, Robert B., McDevitt, Robert J., & 
Tonkin, Sandra. (U. Cincinnati) Situational tests 
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in metropolitan police recruit selection. Proceed- 
ings of the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1965, 243-244.—3 situs. 
tional-type tests, based upon OSS tests used in World 
War Il, were devised as part of an overall psycho- 
logical assessment program to select 2 closses of 
Cincinnati police recruits. These were terr zd Foot 
Patrol Observation Test (simulated polic- patrol), 
Clues Test (simulated missing-person inve gation), 
and the Bull Session (2-hr group diagnostic session) 
2 measures correlated significantly with final grades 
in Police Academy basic training. The jituational 
test technique shows promise of tapping nonintellec. 
tive traits associated with superior police performance 
in the field, and may be of value as a supplement to 
conventional paper-and-pencil measures.—Author ab- 
stract. 

16528. Myers, Austin Տ., Jr. (Management Analy- 
sis Branch, USA Engineer District, Far East, Seoul, 
Korea) Recruiting and selecting foreign national 
personnel for overseas operations. Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 1965, 28(4), 25-30.—Discusses the 
problems involved, with concentration on psycholog- 
ical testing as a means of selection. Cultural differ- 
ences must be considered in developing a test program, 
—K. Buffon. 

16529. Nash, Allan Վ. (Ս. Minnesota) Devel- 
opment and evaluation of Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for differentiating between potentially 
effective and less effective business managers. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1964, 25(4), 2606-2607.--.ՂԵ- 
stract. 


16530. Prien, E. Ք., & Saleh, S. ք. (Greensboro 
Coll.) A study of bias in job analysis and evalua- 
tion. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1963, 1(4), 
113-117.—Completely objective methods of job 
evaluation and wage payment will probably not be 
developed in the near future due to the many prob- 
lems involved. The job incumbent will continue to 
be the source of information needed, despite possibil- 
ities of bias.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


16531. Ronan, W. W. (Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) A factor analysis of eight job per- 
formance measures. Journal of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, 1963, 1(4), 107-112.—Multiple criteria are more 
useful than a single criterion in evaluating job per- 
formance, and the longer the time period on which 
the data are based the better —C. F. X. Youngberg. 


16532. Schlesinger, Lawrence E. (George Wash- 
ington U.) Personnel specialists and change, 
monks or missionaries? Personnel Administration, 
1965, 28(4), 3-5, 12-16.—To develop. "relatively 
autonomous sub-units" within an organization, the 
personnel specialist must become an "architect of sys- 
tem improvement" rather than a “1-way communi- 
cator." This requires a "spectrum of designs for 
change" which includes mangement induced change, 
exploration of resulting employee resistance, develop- 
ment of communication among sub-units, ep 
ment of employee evaluation of work procedures, an 
employee induced change.—K. Buffon. 


16533. Trites, David K. (Civil Aeromedical Res. 
Inst, FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Problems in 
air traffic management: VI. Interaction of train- 
ing-entry age with intellectual and personality 
characteristics of air traffic control specialists. 
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Office of Aviation Medicine Report, No. 68-21. 11 
—Relationships between scores on and per- 
sonality tests and age at entry into were 
examined for over 900 ATCS trainees, A 
training-failure rate in older trainees seems partly 
due to age-related deficiencies in (a) non-verbal ab. 
stract reasoning, (b) immediate memory for new and 
differential material, and (c) ability to perform as 
rapidly and accurately as required in training and on 
the job.—W. E. Collins. 

16534. Tupes, Ernest C. AQE norms for high 
school seniors and air force training groups. USAF 
PRL TR No. 65-10, 78 p.—The Airman Qualifying 
Examination (AQE) provides 4 մամշ indexes 
(General, Administrative, Mechani and Electron- 
ics) which are used in the selective recruiting and 
initial assignment of basic airmen, This report m 
sents normative data for nationwide groups of 12th 
grade boys and girls, and for gr of airmen as- 
signed to technical training in the Air Force. Per- 
centile distributions are presented for all 12th grade 
Ss by type of high school and/or curriculum, 
region of the country, and, by size of city within 
region. For those not entering college after high 
school graduation, percentile distributions are shown 
by region of the country and by city size within each 
region. For the Air Force technical school groups, 
percentile distributions are presented along with esti- 
mates of the probable success in trai of airmen 
at each aptitude index leveL—US AF PRL. 


TRAINING 


16535. Aguilar, Francis J. The case of the car- 
marked executives. Harvard Business Review, 1963, 
41(6), 7-19.—]unior boards of directors are seen as 
quite useful in training executives for top-mangement 
responsibilities. Comments from experienced Os ac- 
company this case study presentation. ' ns are 
raised about the concept and operation of junior 
boards, ranging from the pros and cons of starting 
such a program to the characteristics and functions oí 
a successful junior board.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

16536. Blumenfeld, Warren Տ. Recruit training 
and reenlistment: An overview. USN PRA Tech. 
Bull., No. 65-1, 20 p.—Based upon direct observation 
and comments of the RTC staffs and recruits, and 
building upon the rationale that recruit training is 
a job sample and past behavior is predictive of future 
behavior, areas appearing to be the most promising 
in terms of concentration of research attention were 
suggested. The following hypothesis is proposed as 
a basis for research: As the discrepancy between the 
values of the individual and of the Navy increases, 
the probability of his reenlistment decreases. The 
applicability of this hypothesis to the areas of re- 
search cited is indicated. The problem of criteria, 
means for implementing a program of research, 
its long-range potential are swept qi PRA. 

16537. Co: ohn A, Wi „Jr., Boren, 
Լ. M., & on ai H. W. Functional and appear- 
ance fidelity of training devices for fixed-pro- 
cedures tasks. HumRRO Tech. Rep., No. 65-4, 
44 ք- 12 training devices of reduced fidelity were 
prepared. Several 5-man groups were trained using 
each device and each man was given a proficiency 
test. Intelligence of trainees, teaching method, and 
instructor effects were statistically controlled. No 
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grammed versus a conven! 

nel P. ch 1965, ^82. 165-1721.—". . . - 

— toe merits of an intrinsic text 
conventional 


ined per hr. of training time, Trainees and trainers 
Արուի նր the programmed text.”—Author 
summary. 

16541. Hutchins, Charles W., Jr, & Kennedy, 
Robert S. The relationship between past history 
of motion sickness and attrition from flight train- 
ing. USN SAM Res. Rep., 1965, No. 8, Proj. 
MR005.13-3003, Subtask 10, 6 p.—The Pensacola 
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Motion Sickness Questionnaire (MSQ) was sub- 
jected to an item analysis using successful completion 
of the flight training program as the criterion for 
item selection. The scoring key that resulted was 
cross-validated on a new sample and a statistically 
significant correlation obtained. When included in 
the multiple prediction formulae used at this facility 
to predict training success, the MSQ made significant 
increases in the multiple validity of the formulae for 
predicting both successful completion of flight train- 
ing and voluntary withdrawal from training —USN 
SAM. 


16542. Kiev, Ari, & Giffen, Martin B. (Columbia 
U. Coll. Physicians & Surgeons) Some observa- 
tions on airmen who break down during basic 

ining. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122 
(2), 184-188.—"Basic military training is one of the 
few planned experiences in our society that exposes 
late adolescents to a rapid series of physical as well 
as psychological stresses, and which consciously at- 
tempts to introduce changes in orientation and 
values, Examines some of the consistent patterns of 
stress present in basic military training in the USAF 
and some of the clinical features demonstrated by a 
group of 220 airmen hospitalized for acute psychiatric 
breakdown during such training. The factors making 
for poor adaptation are examined and the need for 
considering general coping mechanisms as opposed to 
conventional diagnostic catgeories is considered."— 
N. H. Pronko. 


16543. Macrae, A. W., & Holding, D. H. (U. 
Leeds, England) Method and task in motor guid- 
ance. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(3), 315-320.—Restriction 
and forced-response guidance were used as training 
methods for 2 forms of a manual positioning task. 
The most effective training was given in each case 
by the guidance technique which most resembled the 
form of the task to be learned. Restriction appeared 
more effective in a “push” task. In a modified “re- 
lease” task, forced-response appeared the better 
method. 2 groups were given experience of alterna- 
tive movements as an aid to learning the wanted 
movement. Although they thus practiced fewer 
movements of the distance required in the final test 
neither method became less effective, with the forced- 
response technique showing some improvement. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 


16544. Naylor, James C., & Briggs, George E. 

Ohio State U.) Team- training . eisene un- 

er various conditions. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1965, 49(4), 223-229. —Transfer perform- 
ance of 3-man teams was measured as a function of 
2 system variables (task complexity and organiza- 
tion) and 1 training variable (skill level of a replace- 
ment for 1 of the team members) in a simulated radar 
controlled aerial intercept task, Each independent 
variable influenced team performance. Task com- 
plexity had a consistent effect across all transfer ses- 
sions with superior performance on the less complex 
task. Task organization influenced performance only 
after the replacement occurred with superior per- 
formance by teams organized to permit each S to 
work independently of (rather than interact with) 
his counterpart. The teams receiving a more highly 
trained replacement improved in performance im- 
mediately following ; teams with a less skilled replace- 
ment actually deteriorated slightly but then recovered 
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in a subsequent work period. 
abstract. 

16545. Rosen, Ned A., Williams, Lawrence K, 
& Foltman, F. F. (Cornell U.) Motivational 
constraints in an industrial retraining program. 
Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 65-79.—Hy- 
potheses concerning the relationship between levels 
of education, age, confidence in ability to learn, 
seniority, and retraining were, in general, supported 
by the data. The most striking exception emerges 
from a strong interaction between ed':çational level 
and age. Older workers characterize l by relatively 
low educational levels were unlikely to volunteer, 
especially if they had high seniority. Younger work- 
ers having low-level educational backgrounds, how- 
ever, were very likely to volunteer cespite at least 
average levels of satisfaction with their original pro- 
motion prospects and below average conhdence in 
their ability to learn. Most of these younger workers, 
however, failed the screening test battery and there- 
fore were not retained. Over-all, the study clearly 
reveals that social-psychological factors influence re- 
training decisions in different ways for different peo- 
ple.—4. S. Thompson. 


(23 ref.) Journal 


Task & Work ANALYSIS 


16456. Bujanovié, Ružica, et al. The speed of 
recovery following static effort of various dura- 
tion. Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1964, No. 35-48, 
43-48.—In dynamic work, the worker can lower his 
tempo but in static work such as maintaining pressure 
on a machine this is impossible. A rest period not 
longer than the work period should be established for 
people doing static work in order to make work more 
enjoyable and more efficient —S. F. Cordell. 


16547. Bujas, Z., et al. Effect of passive rest and 
of relative rest in the form of diminished loading 
on the maximum work output and the pulse rate. 
Acta Instituti Psychologici, 1964, No. 35-48, 29-42.-- 
“The results obtained so far give some indication that 
in certain conditions a sporadic diminution of the in- 
tensity (or tempo) of working activity may, with 
regard to the total work output, be more efficient than 
a complete break of activity. This phenomen has its 
physiological basis, and if confirmed by further in- 
vestigation it may prove of considerable practical 
importance in the organization of both work and 
rest.—S. F. Cordell. 


16548. Goldman, R. Բ. (USA Res. Inst. Environ- 
mental Med., Natick, Mass.) Energy expenditure 
of soldiers performing combat type activities. 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(3), 321-327.—The energy cost 
of a number of tactical tasks was measured for 
soldiers during tactically controlled rather than ex- 
perimentally controlled tasks. The upper range O 
energy expenditure rate was 400-450 kcal/hr during 
these tactical maneuvers; incipient physical or heat 
exhaustion was associated with the few much higher 
values. The realism of the tactical situation, and M 
estimate of the contribution made by the heat load an 
wearing of the gas mask to the energy costs measure 
is presented. The hypothesis is presented that me 
upper range of energy expenditure rates for prolonge 
periods is independent of terrain when men are al 
lowed to work at their own pace, but depends on the 
total weight carried. The relationship between ven- 
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tilation volume and energy expenditure is compared 
with data presented by Liddell and supports the argu- 
ment that calculation of energy i can be 
reliably made using a single formula to covert ventila- 
tion volume per se, particularly within the 
accuracy օք field measurements, A & German 
summaries) (17 ref.) —Journal ract. 


16549. Moore, B. M. (Nat. Found. Educ, Res. 
London, England) Age and error in a rote learn- 
ing task. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(3), 305-314.—An 
experiment in spaced learning of paired associates by 
an "activity" method is described in which the amount 
of specific hand/arm movement adjunctive to the task 
was varied during learning and in which both the 
amount and type of movement were varied duri 
testing. Compared with 142-152 yr. old edd 
leavers the performance of 40-50 yr. old trainee Gen- 
eral Post Office letter sorters was significantly poorer 
in all groups. It was especially poor in older 
group in which the conflict between the information 
to and from visual and positional sources was max- 
imal. An analysis of errors indicated that the diffi- 
culties of the older groups were for the most part 
related to errors which, although central as distinct 
from peripheral in origin, nevertheless appeared to 
persist in an involuntary way. Implications for train- 
ing and programmed instruction are discussed briefly. 
(French & German summaries )—Jowrnal. abstract. 


_ 16550. Tallmadge, G. K., Jr. Increasing uc- 
tivity in public works tenance: The effects of 
job estimates based on engineered performance 
standards. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49 
(4), 233-236.—Data նցի the size of conven- 
tional labor hour estimates on Engineered 
Performance Standards (EPS), and labor hours ex- 
pended in completing jobs were collected from a care- 
fully selected sample of Navy Public Works offices. 
An analysis of 266 work orders sampled from 12 Nay 
activities revealed that EPS estimates were signif- 
icantly lower than conventional estimates but that the 
difference diminished with time from between 35% to 
40% early in the EPS program (1958) to between 
5% to 7% in 1963. This reduction was attributed to 
a learning effect which caused a lowering of conven- 
tional estimates as they were shown to be excessively 
high. Other analyses showed that hours 
were consumed on the job regardless of how grossly 
they appeared to overestimate actual requirements, 
indicating that EPS utilization increased productivi 
by an amount roughly corresponding to the initial dif- 
ference between EPS and conventional estimates.— 
Journal abstract. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


16551. Dobbins, D. A., Gast, M, & Kindick, Kë 
M. (Ft. Clayton, Canal Zone) Jungle vision: Il. 
Effects of seasonal variation on personnel detec- 
tion in an evergreen rainforest. USA Tropic d 
Cent. Res. Rep., 1965, No. 3, 41 p.—The effects o 


the tropical dry season on vegetation and target de- 


ing the wet season. 18 Infantry Os were presented 45 
randomly appearing human targets in à 180-degree 


field of search at t 4 
lumination levels, qualitative changes in vegetation 


39: 16549-16555 


and a severe season, there were no significant 
changes in thresholds or gradients. Linear 
regression showed a drop of 15% to 14% in 


target ility for cach 10-42 increment in target 
test DA Reproducibility of method is 


indicated. tutor 

16552. Dobbins, D. Gast, M. 4 Kindick, C 
M. (Ft. Clayton, Canal ) vision: IV 
22 study on the use ol yellow lenses 
forest. USA Tropic Test Cent. Res, Rep, 1965 
No. 4, 29 p.—The use of ifying yellow lenses 
(with transmission at 51 millissicrons) to e 
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conditions simulated in many respects those in a 
rotating orbiting spacecraft. The findings are dis- 
cussed under 3 ings: clinical = արա: 
oa d. eee that counter- 
measures in ition to adaptation are needed if there 
is immediate to rotational velocities of 10 


RPM and that the rotating room is a useful device for 
further loration of vestibular and CNS mech- 
anisms. *Go ref.) USN SAM NASA. 

16555. Haward, L. R. C. Հազա hka — 

ichester, land) Drug-induced fatigue decre- 
oe SE control. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 952.—Using a mock-up of 
London Gatwick control room, the effect of a synthetic 
central stimulant (5-phenyl-2-imino-4-oxo-oxazolidin) 


tion provided on a radar screen and by a 2 hr. pre- 
recorded tape ostensibly reported a/c traffic requiring 
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double-blind design, and active to re- 


—Journal k 
16556. A. F. & Gatza, J. (Harvard 
Business Sch.) for ormance 
Harvard Business Review, 1963, 41(6), 


IT 166. — Presents S steps to effective appraisals 


16557. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr. (Kansas State 
U.) Considerations for environmental research 
in human factors. Journal of Environmental Sci- 


ences, 1965, 8(3), 18-20.—Physical, organismic, and 

i ive factors interact to influence the outcome 
of environmental research in human factors. The 
physical factors are sound, light, area-volume, radia- 


tion, inspired air, atmospheric pressure, force field, 
air movement, and temperature-humidity. The or- 
ganismic factors are age, diet, rhymicity, and basal 
metabolic rate. Activity, coup, dd factors, and 
exposure time are li among reciprocative fac- 
2 Since all of = CR effect the outcome 
an experiment, a Standard Man is proposed which 
define physiol and psychological function- 

ing under a neutral or nonstressful environment and 


tudy of 


կ the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1965, 38(1), 113 120 
—A retrospective study of hearing in a female popula- 
tion exposed to weaving noise is described. The noi 
is believed to have remained substantially unaltered 


, after . of exposure, 
rege wi — 5 

possible ibution of noise - induced 
gen changes is briefly considered.—Journal ab- 


MOTIVATION, ATTITUDES, TRAITS 


16559. Beer, Michael. (Ohio State U.) Leader- 
ship, ct needs, and motication. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 25(12, Pt. 1), 7365-7366.— Abstract. 

16560. Friedlander, Frank. USN Ordnance, 
China Lake, Calif.) ‘ive work value sys- 
tems. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 1-20.— 
Describes a study in which the prepotency of growth 
needs in relation to deficiency needs in the work en- 
vironment is compared across 3 status levels in both 
white-collar and blue-collar occupations. Task-cen- 
tered opportunities for self-actualization are of prime 
importance to white-collar workers with social en- 
vironment of paramount value to blue-collar workers, 
Only minor variations in work values were found 
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across adj status levels, although status amd ge. 
t interact. with work characteristics 
with differential effects upon value hierarchies 
S. Thompson. 

16561. Campfield, William Լ. (Professional De- 
velopment Div., Defense Contract Agency, Alexan- 
dria, Va.) Motiva the professional 
Personnel Journal, 1965, 44(8), 425-428, 442 —When 
the professional chooses to work as an employee rather 

as an independent contractor, he faces many po- 
tential conflicts between his professional goals and 
standards and the goals and objectives of the or- 
ganization employing him, Successful organizations 
create a viable environment in which their profes 


sional employees have a maximum opportunity to 
develop their ingenuity and ideas while contributing, 
at the same time, to effective accomplishment of or- 


ganization objectives.—Jowrnal abstract, 


16562. Foley, Thomas J., Jr. Louisiana State 
U.) Deviant response pattern in the identification 
of command pilots in the USAF. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts, 1965, 25(8), 4815.—Abstract. 

16563. Githens, William H. Influence of ques- 
tionnaire items on general attitude towards job. 
USN PRA Res. Memo. No. 65-13, 5 p.—3 types of 
questionnaires were distributed to naval officers com- 
missioned from NROTC classes. I type asked for in- 
formation on: the positive aspects of a naval career; 
the second, the negative aspects of a naval career ; the 
third, both the positive and negative aspects of a naval 
career. Each officer completed only 1 of the question- 
naires. All questionnaires contained a rating scale for 
indicating general attitude towards a naval career. 
There was no difference between questionnaire types 
in the distribution of marks on the general attitude 
scale. Responding to questions concerning positive 
or negative aspects of a job does not influence general 
attitude towards the job—USN PRA Res. Memo. 

16564. Larsen, John M., Jr., & Owens, W. A., Jr. 

Purdue U.) Worker satisfaction as a criterion. 

ersonnel Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 39-47--Ճ 53- 
item attitude questionnaire was administered to ship 
crew members. Satisfaction scores were correlated 
with rational and empirical criterion data. The re- 
sults indicated that the group aspects of satisfaction 
and morale may be of small magnitude compared with 
relatively abiding, adjustive characteristics of the in- 
dividual and that the investigation of individual vari- 
ables related to satsfaction should be initiated prior 
to, or at least concurrently with, the emphasis on 
emergent group characteristics. A. S. Thompson. 


16565. Loudermilk, Kenneth M. (U. Idaho) 

The relationship between aptitude, personality, 
hysical fitness, and personal data, and job per- 
ormance in a combined lumber and paper d 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(9), 5405-5406.— 
Abstract. 

16566. Lubetkin, Arvin I. (Temple U.) The 
relationship between response consistency on 
a vocational interest inventory and certain per- 
sonality attributes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25 
(8), 4817-4818.— Abstract. 

16567. Miller, Leonhard A., & Muthard, John E. 
(State U. Iowa) Job satisfactions and co 
performance in state rehabilitation agencies. Jour- 
mal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 280-283.— 
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Tha sisiy examined the job satisfactions of 143 re- 
hahslitation counselors from 6 state agencia, A թ 
Satisfaction Inventory (JSI) incorporating 


thoes with B dimensions was used to c 
stor job satisfactions and their 

imeneliate-intermediate performance աման. The 
job satisfaction of male and female counselors was 
four! to be essentially similar although the effects of 
satisfaction with performance criteria was felt to be 
different—dependent to some extent on the sex of 
the counselor, For women counselors, jo 
satisfaction with pay and security — — to 
bigger case loads, more "12" closures and fewer "11" 


closures, In the case of men, there were 
few instances of significant relationships and these 
might have occurred by chance, (16 ref.)—Jewrmal 
abstract 

16568. Rosenberg, Jerry M. (New York U.) 
Perception of automation worker back- 
ground, and int analysis 


erpersonal behavior: An 
of worker attitudes toward automation and the 
personality needs and l history factors that 
relate to these perceptions, Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(4), 2644,—Abstract, 

16569, Rousson, M. Le des professions. 
[Occupational prestige.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24(1), 
51-71.—4 review of the literature is undertaken focus- 
ing on the similarities between the reported results and 
the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon research, The re- 
sults of a study carried out in Neuchatel are 
The object of the study was to determine knowl- 
edge primary school-children (age 11 and 13) had of 
certain professional occupations and of EEN 
The relation օք age and sex to know and 
prestige is investigated. The results obtained are 
explained by the concepts of “mi i " (meet- 
ing point between psychology and sociology) and the 
structural phenomena of society—Awthor abstract. 

16570. Saleh, S. D., & Otis, J. L. (Ontario 
Provincial Govt., Toronto, Canada) Sources of job 
satisfaction and their effects on attitudes toward 
retirement. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1963, 
1(4), 101-106.—Prior to retirement, emp who 
emphasize environmental factors as their source of 
job satisfaction tend to have more favorable attitudes 
toward their forthcoming retirement than do those 
who stress the factors in their jobs which are dÉ: 
posed e satisfy the needs for ———— p 
were 85 male managerial em , 60-65, 
various industrial — Ë x. Youngberg. 

_ 16571. Sremec, B., & Šverko, EC attempt օք 
investigating the degree of wor Don 
in the life and work of the factory. Acta Instituti 
Psychologici, 1964, No. 35-48, 15-20.—The article 
hypothesized that "peasant workers" would be more 
interested than "real workers" in wages and other 
benefits and less interested in other aspects of factory 
life. The results did not support the hypothesis. 
l explanation offered was that "peasant peel 
often have some other source of income from the 
they cultivate—S. Ք. Cordell. - 

16572. Werbik, H. Arbeitszufriedenheit und 
Konformitaet. [Work satisfaction and conformity.] 
Psychologie und Praxis, 1965, 9(2). 51- —€— 
search was conducted at the Psychological Institute 75 
the Tuebingen University. 11 groups comprising 
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grapevine than present statie! 
with morale survey or Cu daa 
Sexton, u) 
Zainum, Buchari. (Indiana Motiva- 
nsi Լ Հո.» of „in the Ten- 
Lm Dissertation Abstracts, 
1964, 25(5), 3093.—Abstrect, 


Hoffman, B. J. Jr. 
1696. Bell, Graham B. & Hoffman, B. Jo Jr 


VEH E device. Journal of So- 
1965, 66(1), 
attitudes toward 


izing the neces- 
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—Awxther abstract. 


dee Sen ` ` —— aieo 
16577. H 


16578. Brenner, Mashall ԷԼ, How- 
ard C. (Lockheed-California Ըօ., Burbank, Calif.) 
Salary as a of salary: A 20-year 


the following results obtained: (a) 92% of the inter- 
correlations were significant at the .01 level, (b) cor- 
relations between equidistant yr. became larger as 
tenure increased, (c) the variance of salaries in- 
creased with increasing tenure. It is concluded that 
salary early in a man’s career can be used as an 
intermediate criterion —Journal abstract. 


16579. Farson, Richard E. (Western Behavioral 
Services Inst., La Jolla, Calif.) Praise reappraised. 
Harvard Business Review, 1963, 41(5), 61-66.-- 
Praise is seen as a way of gaining status over another 
by playing up the fact that one is capable of sitting 
in judgment. If we wish to encourage the develop- 
ment of initiative, creativity or independent judgment 
in others we should avoid the use of direct praise. 
Although it is very difficult to master, the better ap- 
proach involves (a) being more open and honest with 
others (but not brutally frank) and (b) being a 
err gad եար ipd ae tat is, listening to how the 
world seems em and then communicating this 
understanding back to them —C. F. X. Youngberg. 


16580. Ferguson, Leonard W. Employment 
management: Origins and development. Heritage 
of Industrial Psychology, 1965, No. 14, 273-317.—A 
review of those developments that grew out of the 

ent-mangement and correlative movements 
and that occurred almost (but not completely) inde- 
Ee օք ane influence exerted by psychologists. 

ersonnel work in the Army during World War I 
grew out of the employment-management movement 
as well as out of the "scientific" (or psychological) 


approach to the stu ilities—. 
Puke dy of human abilities—J. A. 


16581. Georgopoules, Basil Տ. (U. Michi 
Normative structure variables and eee) 
behavior. Human Relations, 1965, 18(2), 155-169. 
—Analysis of data from 32 organizational units (sta- 
tions) was used to test the hypothesis that the be- 
havior of a social system is significantly related to the 
non-content characteristics of its normative structure. 
Station performance, measured in productivity figures 
and management ratings, served as dependent vari- 
able. Independent variables were normative com- 
plementarity, internal normative consistency, norma- 
tive congruence, normative consensus, and normative 
member-activeness. These were measured by ques- 
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tionnaire. Station effectiveness on the whole cor. 
related positively and significantly with each aspect of 
normative structure. Stations of high effectiveness 
were more likely to score high on normative structure 
variables and vice versa. (20 ref.) -I. W. Meismmer, 

16582. Guttman, Isaiah, & Raju, Nambury, $. 
A minimum loss function as determiner of optimal 

scores. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 
179-185.—Optimal cutting scores can be determined 
on the basis of minimizing operational losses due to 
false positives, false negatives, and proportions not 
accepted. Flexibility can be obtained by weighting 
these losses according to their judged importance, 
Calculation methods are presented.—4. 5. Thompson, 

16583. House, Robert J. (Ohio State U.) Man- 
agement development is a game. Harvard Business 
Review, 1963, 41(4), 130-143.—An analogy between 
management development programs and a game is 
used to clarify various requirements in the planning 
and implementation of executive development pro- 
grams.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

16584. Janis, J. H. (New York U.) The writing 
behavior of businessmen. Journal of Communica- 
tion, 1965, 15(2), 81-88.— The business environment 
encourages a stereotyped and impersonal letter writ- 
ing style. It is less a problem in positions of author- 
ity than in lesser positions. With self-confidence 
comes a greater tendency to express onself in a more 
natural and personal way. Improving the style of 
business writing should attack business behavior as 
well as the literary component. This approach may 
alter existing views regarding effective business style. 
—P. Federman. 

16585. Kowalewska, Salomea. (Aced. Sci., War- 
saw, Poland) Psychospoteczne warunki pracy w 
przedsiebiorstwie przemystowym. Studium o sys- 
temie społecznym socjalistycznego przedsiębior- 
stwa. [Psychosocial working conditions in a factory. 
A study on the functioning of social system in a 
socialist enterprise.] Wrocław, Poland: Ossolineum, 
1962. 242 p.—To elucidate some problems relating to 
the functioning of social system in a socialist indus- 
trial enterprise. Attempts to reduce the outlined aims 
and organizational attainments to common terms with 
the application of similar tools of description. Calls 
attention of organizers to factors which represent 
either unintentional, or not fully controlled elements, 
and to the effects of their activity. According to the 
methodological premises the subject of this analysis 
was an industrial enterprise treated as an association 
whose features depend on its character as a social and 
cultural structure. Separate chapters deal with the 
model of a socialist enterprise, the enterprise as a link 
in the economic administration, the enterprise as @ 
co-operative institution, problems of integration, and 
the differentiation of employee’s positions and the 
internal stratification of the enterprise. (Russian & 
English summaries. )—M. Choynowski. ; 

16586. Lennerlóf, Lennart. Consideration and 
initiating structure: Two dimensions of super- 
vision? Psychological Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(1), 
44 p.—A Swedish version is presented of “The super- 
visory behavior description questionnaire" together 
with its analogous opinion variant, originally con- 
structed at Ohio State University. After consecutive 
item analyses and revisions and 2 scales of the 3rd 
version (consideration and initiating structure) are 
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th bank managers. Personnel P. , 1965, 
193-198.— The Gordon Survey of d 

Values and the Fleishman Leadership Opinion 

Duestionnaire were administered to branch 

P oy differing in degree — 

k groups were found to be relatively homoge- 
peous in their leadership and value patterns. Տ. 


"16588. Mahler, W. Ք. (Mahler Assoc, Inc, 


[ , N. J.) Every company's EEN 
Bn obsolescence. Persommel, 1965, 42(4), 
: bsolescence is described here as failure of a 


formerly able worker to produce what is currently 
expected of him. Various types of such obsolescence 
"mre described abrupt, creeping, pseudo, ability, atti- 
[3 and industrial. The importance of this 

is discussed and suggestions for preventive meas- 
for companies and individuals are indicated —V, 
$. Sexton. 
— 16589. Nash, Allan Վ. (Ս. Maryland) Voca- 
interests of effective managers: A review of 
literature. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(1), 
21-37.—39 studies were located in which interest 
inventory data and measures of m: ial effective- 
ւ were compared. A synopsis of each study is 
resented. The evidence suggests effective 3 

at least 4 identifiable interest factors. 

Ireatest limitations of the data are the lack of cross- 
validated studies. Tailor-made scales appear to be 
Ե». predictive than the standard scales—A. Տ. 
posn. 
16590. Northrup, Herbert R. (Ս. Pennsylvania) 
‘The case for Boulwarism. Harvard Business Re- 
"View, 1963, 41(5), 86-97.—A. description of General 
Electric’s famous, but sometimes misunderstood em- 
ployee relations program is presented with brief illus- 
trations of some of the problems and some of the pay- 
off —C. Բ. X. Youngberg. 


` 16591. Patton, Arch. Upturn in executive com- 
* Harvard Business Review, 1963, 41 (5), 

33-137.— This 9th annual survey indicates top- 
management pay has risen again in the U. S. but not 
as rapidly as in foreign lands. Sample includes 469 
լ tic companies in 25 industries, and 456 inde- 
‘Pendent or subsidiary companies in 11 other countries. 
C. F. X. Youngberg. 


16592. Phelps, E. D., & Gallagher, W. Inte- 
gue approach to technical staffing. Harvard 

Business Review, 1963, 41(4), 122-129.—Failure to 
‘coordinate recruiting, training and manpower plan- 

ning can waste precious manpower resources in scien- 
tific or engineering-oriented companies, Ճո approach 

do fusing a company's total efforts and total needs in 

1 this area is described.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

16593. Seiler, John A. (Harvard Business Sch.) 
Diagnosing interdepartmental conflict. Harvard 
Business Review, 1963, 41(5), 121-132.—Problems of 
nonproductive conflict rarely exist in isolation. They 

are engendered by both organization and pers 
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39: 16587-16596 


jons: (1) Com- 
petitive behaviors—"distributive bargaining,” 


esche lo provided IV. Carmen. 
Excıxexmxe Psycnorocv 


16595. Leonard, A> & Monte, ILC. (Med. 
Pg ter k re ) the 
tion and maintenance of speed and 


a task. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(3), 
ՀԱՅԱ: was found that under all the display 
conditions investi Ss were able to achieve and 

intai speed and high accuracy wibont Hi 
mediate ; that final performance 
was unaffected by instruc- 


ného 
cf eia na rychlost a přesnost výkonu : 
I. i Experiemen- 
. [The influence of spatial arrange- 
ment of displays and controls on the speed and ac- 
:E 1 2 — ee 
uipment. Experi ental results. esko. 
Psychologie, 90. 1965, 151-170.— The methodology 
in developing a complication stimulator at the Insti- 
tute for Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Dis- 
eases in Describes an experiment with 
10 Ss and 18 experimental situations. Results prove 
that the “comparable arrangement” of the position of 
incoming information and corresponding elements is 
advantageous. The experiments will be continued 
and results will be used to prepare norms for cabins 
in automated factories.—H. Brum. 
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16597. Perriment, A. D. (U. Western Australia) 
Bi-manual information transfer from multi-dimen- 
sional visual displays. Journal of Engineering Psy- 
chology, 1964, 3(3), 80-91—Ss recorded their judg- 
ments of the separate values of 3 display dimensions 
(location, size, and hue) by operating switches on a 
control panel. In 1 condition S recorded his triple 
judgment by a single movement of 1 switch with his 
preferred hand. The other condition required him to 
operate a separate switch on each of 2 panels using 
both hands. "Overall the conclusion seems warranted 
that forcing a bi-manual response on Ss under the 
conditions of this experiment made no significant dif- 
ference to their ability to transmit information from a 
complex multi-dimensional visual display."—D. C. 
Hodge. 


16598. Sergeev, G. A., & Romanenko, A. F. 
Statisticheskie metody otsenki effektivnosti pe- 
redatochnoi funktsii cheloveka-operatora. [Statis- 
tical methods of evaluating the effectiveness of the 
information transfer function of a human operator.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 140-150.—A mathe- 
matical and statistical treatment of errors made by 
49 operators who were given the task of keeping 
steady an oscilloscope blip whose position varied 
according to a continuously fed in input of variable 
error.—L. Zusne. 


16599. Topmiller, Donald A. (Ohio State U.) 
A factor analytic approach to human engineering 
analysis and prediction of system maintainability. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 25(8), 4837.— Abstract. 


Displays 


16600. Oatman, Lynn C. (U. S. Army Human 
Engineering Lab. Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) 
Check-reading accuracy using an extended-pointed 
dial display. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 
1964, 3(4), 123-131.—"2 experiments were conducted 
to evaluate: (1) the length of the dial pointer, and 
(2) the extension of vertical lines between the dial 
displays on check-reading accuracy. Exp. 1 com- 
pared the 12-o'clock aligned display, the extended- 
line display, and the extended-pointer display. The 
data indicate that Ss performed significantly better 
with the extended-pointer display than with either of 
the other displays. Exp. 2 compared the 12-o'clock 
aligned display with the extended-pointer display 
where the pointer lengths were equal. Ss performed 
about the same with both displays. In both experi- 
ments locations of the deviant dial within the display 
were found to be an important determinant of the 


number of deviant pointers detected.”—Author ab- 
stract. 


16601. Vicino, Frank L., Andrews, Robert S., & 
Ringel, Seymour. Conspicuity coding of updated 
symbolic information. USAPRO, Ge, d . 
Army Personnel Research Office Tech. Res. Note, 
1965, No. 152, 44 p.—A study of the relative effective. 
ness of various conspicuity coding techniques when 
different types and numbers of updates are presented. 
48 Ss were presented successive pairs of slides. The 
initial slide, containing 12, 18, or 24 flag symbols 
randomly positioned on a map, was followed by a 
2nd slide, identical to the 1st except that 2, 4, or 6 
symbols had been added, removed, or repositioned. 
While viewing the 2nd slide, Ss engaged in counting 
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and identifying. Ss were then given an information 
assimilation task in which they indicated on a scaled. 
down replica of the lst slide the updates they had 
noted in the 2nd. Results indicated: performance in 
both extraction and assimilation was best on slides 
from which symbols had been removed; improvement 
through coding without use of costly color techniques, 
—USAPRO. 

16602. Wright, A. D., Frederickson, E. W., & 
Claflin, J. L. Radar target detection as a function 
of search area and viewing distance. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 230-232.— The de- 
tection task employed a 9%-in. plan position indicator 
(PPI) and simulated targets. 30 Army trainees 
served as ՏՏ. Each S performed the 9 combinations 
of viewing distance, (a) 6 ins, (b) 12 ins, (c) 18 
ins., and, search area, (a) whole scope, (ե) 14 scope, 
and (c) UÁAe-diameter circle within the whole scope. 
A Treatments X Treatments X Subjects analysis of 
variance indicated significant main and interaction 
effects: as viewing distance increases, detection per- 
formance is degraded; as search area increases, detec- 
tion performance is degraded; optimum viewing 
distance when searching the whole scope is approxi- 
mately 12 ins., while optimum viewing distance for a 
small area (1746-1ո. diameter) within a larger area 
is 6 ins. or less.—Journal abstract. 

16603. Zeff, C. (Ս. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Comparison of conventional and 
digital time displays. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(3), 339- 
345.—An experiment was devised to compare the 
speed and accuracy of reading the time from possible 
forms of conventional rotary clocks and digital clocks 
for both 12-hr and 24-hr displays. 20 subjects were 
each presented with 96 displays of digital and con- 
ventional clocks in a balanced experimental design. 
The results showed that the speed of reading (for 
logging to the nearest min.) is 3444 times faster with 
a digital than with a conventional clock. The errors 
with a conventional clock are 10 times those with a 
digital clock. No significant difference was found 
between the 0-12 hr. and 13-24-hr displays for either 
the digital or the conventional clock. (French & 
German summaries )—Journal abstract. 


Controls 
SIGNS & LECBILITY 


DRIVING, ACCIDENTS, SAFETY 


16604. Bureš, Z. Problém sklonu k úrazům, 
[Problem of accident proneness.] Československá 
Psychologie, 1965, 9(2), 117-129.—Selective survey 
of the development and present stage of research in 
this area. 3 approaches to research are suggested: 
(1) situations that generate accidents, (2) individ- 
ual’s behavioral characteristics, and (3) proneness to 
a specific kind of faulty behavior—H. Bruml. 

16605. Chmelař, Vilém. (J. E. Purkyně U., Brno, 
Czechoslovakia) Vliv dynamiky optickych vjemo- 
vých strucktur na optický postřeh objektů v zorit 
poli u řidičů aut. [Influence of dynamics of optica 
perceptive structures on the optical ability to SECH 
objects in the driver’s field of vision.] Psychologick 
Štúdie, 1963, 5, 109-133.—Change of optical struc- 
ture of simple and complex objects in multiple succes- 
sive short observations; (2) course of driver’s optica 
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ability to notice objects in the field of vision (static 
without time limits, dynamic with time limits) ; and 
(3) relation of the total performance of truck drivers 
in practice and their optical — to notice all parts 
in the field of vision were studi The optical per- 
ceptive structure changes were found to be inter- and 


intra-individual. Ability to notice parts of complex 
dynamic objects in the field of vision is more sig- 
nificant in judging truck driver’s performance than 


optical ability to notice complex static objects.—H. 
Bruml. 


16606. Costa, Angiola M. (Ս. Torino, Italy) 
Vecchi e nuovi problemi psicologici della sicurezza 
nellavoro. [Old and new psychological problems re- 
garding safety at work.] Securitas, 1965, 50(4), 
103-111.— The importance of objective factors re- 
sponsible or partly responsible for accidents is 
stressed. Among the causes undermining safety at 
work are defects in organization, programming, and 
ways of conducting operations. Attention is particu- 
larly focused on cutting down working hours, speed- 
ing up jobs, reductions in salaries and feelings of un- 
certainty concerning employment itself, as factors that 
are apt to influence performance in the form of un- 
easiness, nervous strain, anxiety and the unsteadiness 
of all the psychical processes on which the adopting of 
behavior based on safety depends, Such phenomena 
are more frequent and more serious during times of 
crisis or slackness in production (Italian. German, 
French, & Spanish summaries).—English summary. 


16607. Fine, Jerome L. (Columbia U.) An in- 
vestigation concerning certain rational correlates 
of driver behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1964, 
26(5), 3687.—Abstract. 


16608. Herter, Benedikt. Verkehrseignungsdiag- 
nostik im Rahmen der klinischen Psychologie. 
[Diagnosis of driving aptitude within the framework 
of clinical psychology.] Psychologische Rundschau, 
1965, 16(2), 111-142.— The assessment of driving 
aptitude in court is discussed. While the initiation of 
such an investigation and the final decision are the 
exclusive tasks of the court. recommendations of ex- 
perts exist that can help the court in making these 
decisions. Medical evidence and psychological evi- 
dence should be considered and opinions of at least 
2 experts should be called upon before a decision is 
made. (89 ref.) . J. Koppitz. 


16609. Johansson, Gunnar, & Jansson, Gunnar. 
(U. Uppsala, Sweden) Smoking and night driving. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 124- 
128. 2 experiments were performed with an ap- 
paratus simulating night driving conditions in order 
to study the effect of smoking on detection time and 
redetection time after glare. In the experimental 
sessions the Ss smoked 2 standard cigarettes during 

5 min. There were no significant differences in re- 
sults between these sessions and the control sessions 
without smoking. The effect of tobacco smoking on 
the ability to detect objects on the road is from a 
practical point of view negligible—J ournal abstract. 


16610. Jones, Howard V., & Heimstra, Norman 
W. (U.South Dakota) Ability of drivers to make 
critical passing judgments. Journal of Engineering 
Psychology, 1964, 3(4), 117-122.—". . . to determine 
how accurately drivers can estimate what has been 
termed clearance time. Ss viewed an approaching 
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sible moment when they felt they could safely pass 
a lead car. did not actually pass the lead vehicle, 
On the basis of timings taken b E, it was ible 
to determine whether the driver could actually have 
the lead car safely (overestimate) or whether 
would not have had adequate time to complete the 
pass (underestimate). It was concluded that drivers 
are not able to accurately make this type judgment."— 
Author abstract, 
16611. Lebedeva, V. T, & Kremenets, Y. A. 
(Automobile & Highway Inst, Moscow, Russia) 
Do: once estestvennaya 


model’ —— 
nervno-psikhicheskol na 

[The down as a natural model of neuro- psycho- 

logical tension.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 


151-156.— The driving patterns of 15 taxicab drivers 
and of drivers in the general flow of traffic were ob- 
served and recorded by means of various recording 
devices in 27 selected downgrade sections of paved 
highways. These sections varied from 300 to 1800 
meters in length and from 3.6 to 8% in slope. The 

ttern of brake applications was related to changes 
in psychological tension produced by the illusory 
sensation of loss of support, apparent narrowing of 
the road after a dip, a turn, the beginning of an up- 
grade or level section of the road, and similar 
factors. —L. Zusne. 

16612. Safety Education National Commission 
on Teacher and certification. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1965. 
62 p. $1.00 (paper). 

16613, Preston, Caroline E., & Harris, DS 
(Ս. Washi ) Paychology of drivers in 
accidents. Jourmal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49 
(4), 284-288.—50 automobile drivers whose driving 
involved them in accidents serious enough to — 
hospitalization were paired with 50 drivers 
accident histories but matched according to sex, dëi 
proximate age, race, and educational level. The 
were com on the basis of their driving - 
ences and performance on written tests. The accident 
victims differed from the comparison Ss in a higher 
incidence of previous traffic violations but were not 
distinguishable from the comparison Ss on any writ- 
ten tests. The accident Ss were similar to the “safe” 
drivers in describing opes much E to 
"expert" than "very poor" on a driving ormance 
continuum. In fixing the responsibility for the acci- 
dents and in estimating their driving competence at 
the time of the accidents, the accident Ss' reports are 
at considerable variance with police reports.—Journal 
abstract. 

16614. Wellek, Albert. Grenzen und Méglich- 
keiter der ologischen Testung zur Beurteil- 
ung der ahrtauglichkeit. [Limitations and 
possibilities of psychological testing for driver fit- 
ness] Psychologische Rundschau, 1965, 16(3), 167- 
186— Recently the methods of court experts for as- 
sessing driving abilities were attacked. This shows a 
general misunderstanding of the task that psychology 
has to solve. Psychology differs markedly from any 
other science. Other methods are, therefore, justified. 
Tt remains the decision of the court to accept or to 
reject an expert testimony, the discussion of methodol- 
ogy must be reserved for people trained in psychology. 
—JW. J. Koppitz. 
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Aoventisinc & Consumen Psvcuotocv 
16615. Barban, Arnold M., & Grunbaum, Werner 


F. (U. Ilinois) A factor study of Negro 
and white to stimuli, Jour- 
nal of “Applied Psych , 1965, 49(4), 274-279.-- 
In order to develop a for determining 
Duca Ind ent modis concepts, 9. 
white (W) and egro CN) Ss judged 10 ad- 
ing-type stimuli on a 22-scale semantic differ- 


ential, Factor analyses yielded a scale structure and 
a concept structure. Ns and Ws had a similar scale 
Structure. The concept structure revealed that Ws 
distinguished between “typical” advertising stimuli 
and those with racial overtones; while Ns, on the 
other hand, treated all concepts similarly on the first 
factor. The present approach determining the seman- 
tic and “conceptual” structure in separate factor 
analyses may be applicable to other problems involv- 
ing the semantic differential.—Journal abstract. 
H. W., Jr, & Levy, S. J. (North- 
western U.) New dimension in consumer analysis. 
Harvard Business Review, 1963, 41(6), 129-140.— 
While some marketing executives already plan and 
act in terms of consumer needs and behavior patterns, 
they can be even more effective if they study the "total 
consumption system." This involves spelling out cus- 
tomer needs and wants in more meanin detail, 
looking beyond purchase behavior to use vior, and 
examining the series of interlocking steps in the con- 
sumption process rather than the bits and pieces of 
data studied in the past.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 
16617. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Northwestern 
U.) The vital need: Action, not talk, in advertis- 
ing: Today, yesterday, tomorrow. NYC: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. 474 p.— This is a brief summary of the 
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pena a past, ud the future of graduntå gét 
in advertising, and a discussion of the psychological 
problems involved.—$. H. Britt. 


16618. Hartmann, G. Besoins de e 

Drm besoins de consommation. [Needs 
psycho! psyc | 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie 1 
Anwendungen, 1965, 24 (2), 156-162, — Modern com- 
mercial advertising must conform to buyers’ desires, 
Consumer goods are mostly bought by women. An- 
other growing group of customers, juveniles under 20, 
will force advertising to adapt itsell to purchase power 
and to teenage psychology. Advertising must use 
the rules of psychological analysis, the laws of prob- 
ability, game theory and economical circumstances; 
for each product arouses positive or negative subcon- 
scious motivations, These motivations are in accord 
with the mental level and the unconscious, conscious 
or half-conscious behavior, as well as the personal de- 
sires which reveal themselves as absolute emotional 
mechanisms.—Author abstract. 


16619. Makens, James C. (Michigan Technolog- 
ical U.) Effect of brand preference upon con- 
sumers perceived taste of turkey meat. Journal of 
Abpblied Psychology, 1965, 49(4), 261-263.—2 experi- 
ments are reported concerning a wider possible ap- 
plication for taste tests in brand research. In 1 ex- 
periment a panel of 150 compared the taste and tex- 
ture of 2 identical samples of turkey meat. In the 
other, 61 Ss compared the taste and texture of unlike 
samples of turkey meat. In both experiments Ss were 
asked to match their comparisons with 2 related com- 
mercial brands. Results indicated that a well-known 
brand positively affected the taste which Ss experi- 
enced for samples of turkey meat.—Journal abstract. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF 
š PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


* Attacks on psychological testing reached a new height in 1965, climaxing in a 
sional investigation, followed by directives in the executive side of Government b 
restricting, or changing the uses of psychological instruments. 


To inform its readers as fully as possible about the nature of the current attacks, tht 
November American Psychologist is devoted entirely to a comprehensive coverage of th 


Congressional investigation of psychological tests. 


The issue includes: 
* Condensations of some of the statements and questions and answers at the Ce 
gressional hearings. I 

* Commentary by both psychologists and persons outside of psychology criticizing 

^ or defending test practices. Among them are Sargent Shriver, director of 
կ Peace 2 and the Office of Economic Opportunity; John W. Macy, chai 
of the U. Տ. Civil Service Commission; and the chairmen of the Congressi 

^ lirestigating subcommittees. 


* Feature articles and pictures of the principal participants. 


Extra copies of the November 1965 American Psychologist are available at the 
A issue price of $1.00 a copy. See order coupon below. 
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To: American Psychological Association 

1200—17th Street, N.W. 
| Washington. D. C. 20036 
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WITH, APPARATUS FOR 11776 
PROBABILITY LEARNING IN 4458 
PROSIMIANS, MANIPULATION IN, 
OF SIMPLE OBJECT PROBLEMS 
7119 
PROSIMIANS, MANIPULATION IN, & 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 
7204 
PYRAMIDAL TRACT TEMPORAL 
DISCHARGE 771 
PYRAMIOAL TRACT NEURONS IN, 
DISCHARGE & CONDUCTION OF 
9488 
RADIATION EFFECTS, ON CNS 982 
RADIATION OF, & SOCIAL 
OISTRACTION 11689 
RADIATION OF, & RESPONSE 
PERSEVERATION 11690 
RADIATION OF, & RESPONSE TO 
INACCESSIBLE FOOD 11691 
RADIATION & FOOD SATIATION 
14315 
& RAPID DECOMPRESSION, & 
LEARNING SET PERFORMANCE 
7073 
REACTION TIME & STIMULUS 
INTENSITY IN 4358 
REINFORCEMENT & MULTIPLE CHAIN 
SCHEDULE IN 4457 
RESPONSE LATENCY IN, E 
CORTICAL STIMULATION 826 
RESPONSE LATENCY FOLLOWING 
DISCRIMINATION TRAINING IN 
4407 
RESPONSE TO SNAKES IN, LAB VS 
WILD REARED 4485 
RESPONSE LATENCY & TASK 
INTERRUPTION IN 7175 
RETINAL RESPONSES TO 
ILLUMINATION 4149 
& RETARDATES, & CHILDREN, 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 87 
6126 
REVERSAL IN, WITH SINGLE VS 
MULTIPLE STIMULUS PAIRS 
1154 
REVERSAL & NONREVERSAL 
LEARNING 7221 
REVERSAL LEARNING IN, & 
ACQUISTION TRIALS, & 
EXPERIENCE 11822 
REWARD PREFERENCES OF, 
MEASUREMENT OF 1214 
REWARD SELECTION £ FOOD SIZE 
9668 
RHESUS, JUVENILE GROUP 
BEHAVIOR OF 1262 
RHESUS, BRAIN STIMULATION է 
EMOTION & MOVEMENT 11046 
ROD SATURATION IN 7187 
SCRIBBLING IN, & EMOTIONAL 
REACTIONS TO RESULT 11877 
SECONDARY REINFORCEMENT & 
FIXED INTERVAL SCHEDULE. IN 
9739 
ե SEPARATION EXPERIENCE, & 
SOCIAL ISOLATION 9652 
SEQUENTIAL BEHAVIOR AFTER 
BRAIN STIMULATION IN 11574 
SHOCK STIMULATION, AGGRESSION 
AS OPERANT REINFORCER IN 
11843 
SINGLE NEURAL UNIT RESPONSES 
IN, GENICULATE NUCLEUS 888 
SIZE CONSTANCY IN & RADIATION 
1076 
& SLEEP, EEG & EYE MOVEMENTS 
IN 11751 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF, & DOMINANT 
MALE REMAOVAL 1248 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN, INFANT, 
OBSERVATION METHOD 1251 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION IN INFANTS 
4486 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN, & 
MANIPULATORY INCENTIVE 7344 

SOCIALLY DEPRIVED, MATERNAL 
BEHAVIOR OF 7345 

SOCIAL ISOLATION £ BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERS 9770 

SOCIAL ISOLATION EFFECT ON 
LEARNING & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
11891 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF, & 
INTRODUCTION OF MEMBER INTO 
GROUP 14581 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR ՕԲ, RHESUS VS 
GIBBON 14582 

& SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF HAMADRYAS 
BABOON 14585 

SOCIAL DOMINANCE & HIERARCHY 
IN 14590 

SOCIAL STIMULATION RESPONSE, 
COLORED SLIDE PRESENTATION 
14594 

SPATIAL DISCONTIGUITY & 
ORIENTING BEHAVIOR 9711 

SPECIES DIFFERENCES IN CONTACT 
VS PROXIMITY IN 4488 

SPONTANEOUS ALTERNATION IN 
1235 

SPONTANEOUS ALTERNATIONS IN, 
BASIS OF 7118 

SQUIRREL, SUGAR PREFERENCE IN; 
MEASUREMENT OF 11729 

SQUIRREL, SOCIAL & SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR OF 14589 

STUMP-TAILED, AS EXPERIMENTAL 
SUBJECT 4272 

SUCROSE REINFORCEMENT IN, 
CONCENTRATION & RESPONSE 
RATE 11861 

SUPPRESSION OF TOE SUCKING IN 
4385 

THALAMIC LESIONS & DELAYED 
RESPONSE IN 4088 

THERMOREGULATION OF 14350 

TIMING BEHAVIOR IN, UNDER 
POSITIVE VS NEGATIVE 
REINFORCEMENT 7313 

TOE SUCKING INy NEGATIVE 
REINFORCEMENT OF, PRIMARY է 
SECONDARY 7300 

VERTICAL PERCEPTION IN 7261 

VIGILANCE IN, RHESUS 14599 

VISUAL EXPLORATION IN, E 
AMYGDALECTOMY 815 

VISUAL PIGMENTS IN, IN CONES 
893 

VISUAL SIGNAL DETECTION IN, 
DRUG EFFECTS ON 958 

VISUAL CELL RESPONSE TO 
WAVELENGTH CHANGE 4160 

VISUAL EXPLORATION, MATERNAL 
DEPRIVATION EFFECTS ON 4484 

VISUAL PATTERN DISCRIMINATION 
IN 7262 

VISUAL EXPLORATION 6 APERTURE 
SIZE & SHAPE 11720 

VISION, POSTNATAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF 11779 

VISUAL PATTERN DISCRIMINATION, 
SIDENESS & CONTOUR DISPARITY 
IN 11781 

VISUAL THRESHOLD IN, & 
AMPHETAMINE & WHITE NOISE 
EFFECTS 13573 

VISUAL DISCRIMINATION IN, E 
BRAIN LESIONS 14099 

VISUAL DEPRIVATION IN, & EEG 
14308 

VISUAL & POSTURAL 
DISCRIMINATION OF 
VERTICALITY, VS HUMAN 14490 

& WIND AS AVERSIVE STIMULUS 
14556 
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X-RADIATEO £ VISUAL 
DISCRIMINATION 7076 


MOOD -SEE ALSO EMOTION- 


E AMPHETAMINE, 6 
PENTOBA TONE 929 

E BODY MOVEMENTS IN INTERVIEWS 
492 

DIURNAL VAR 
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QUALITY £ IN ITY OF, 
PRESCHOOL LOREN 4561 

€ RELIABLLIFY OF MUSIC 
PREFERE* ST 7791 


E SODIUM PENTOBARBITAL 968 
E TIME PER EPTION 2637 
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SATISFACT 

ASPIRATION LEVEL Ը TASK 
RESUMPTION 13111 

OF HANDICAPPED CHILOREN, £ 
SCALE DEVELOPMENT 15942 

INDUSTRIAL, & WORD LOAD & 
CONDITIONS 8857 

IN INDUSTRY, REVIEW OF 
RESEARCH ON 13117 

& MORALITY, NATIONAL, 
DEFINITION & MEASUREMENT 
14862 
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PERCEPTION 6118 
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9947 
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1272 
IN CHILDREN, DEVELOPMENT OF 
11992 
COGNITIVE £ AFFECTIVE MEASURES 
OF, & CHILD DEVELOPMENT OF 
14739 
CONCEPTS OFy IN CHILDREN 7414 
& COUNSELING 2313 
DEVELOPMENT OF, IN CHILDREN 
4525 
DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE IN 
CHILDHOOD 4537 
DEVELOPMENT OF, IN CHILDHOOD 
7382 
ETHICAL RISK HYPOTHESIS» CROSS 
CULTURAL STUDY OF 7528 
& HISTORICAL REALITY OF 
EXISTENCE 8972 
HISTORY 08, PSYCHOANALYTIC 
NOTES ON 15481 
HONESTY, & INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRESS» IN HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 8647 
INTERNALIZATION OF 7489 
JUDGMENT OF, DEVELOPMENT OF 
1355 e, 
& JUDGMENTS IN SCHOOL CHILO 
4811 
& JUDGMENTS, „ IN 
SEVERITY OF 481 
JUDGMENTS OF, IN ADOLESCENTS 
479 
ծ MORALES NATIONAL, DEFINITION 
& MEASUREMENT OF 14862 
& PSYCHOANALYSIS 5289 
SEXUAL MODESTY & SOCIAL 
MEANING & NUDIST CAMP 12 
SEXUAL, IN COLLEGE 14817 a 
IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY, & AMOR 
BEHAVIOR, BULGARIA 9905 
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ROTHER -SEE ALSO MOTHER-CHILD 
RELATIONS, MATERNAL, PARENT- 

THR ADOPTION, & PSYCHIC 
PROBLEMS 15886 

CHILO?S PERCEPTION OF, É 

TEACHER, L TRANSFERENCE 

14 

COLLEGE-TRAINED, AT WORK» 

FACTORS IN 14985 

FOSTER, ú OISTURBEO CHILOREN 

6227 

IDENTIFICATION, € CHILO 
PERCEPTION 7464 

INFANT CARE, IN PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITAL 5490 

INFANTICIOE BY 8430 

INTERVIEW VALIDITY, C SHIFT IN 
CHILO PERCEPTIONS 1278 

& INTELLIGENCE DEVELOPMENT OF 

CHILO 11895 

MENTAL DISTURBANCE DURING 
PREGNANCY & POSTPARTUM 
15963 

OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILO, 
ATTITUDE OF 16069 

MULTIPLE COUNSELING WITH 2297 

NURTURANCE OF, É GIRLS 
IMITATIVE LEARNING 12022 

OCCUPATION OF & ACHIEVEMENT OF 
SONS 5831 

ROLE CHANGE, E EXPERT 
INFORMATION & EMPLOYMENT 
15903 

OF SCHIZOPHRENICS VS MOTHERS 
OF NORMALS 2666 

UNWED, SELF CONCEPT CHANGES IN 
7598 

UNWED, SOCIOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
OF 10487 

UNWED, MMPI PREDICTION OF 
CHILO PLACEMENT 15356 

UNWED, & PERSONALITY CONFLICT 
15548 

UNWED, & ADOPTION DECISION 
15888 
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PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS- 

ARTICULATION IMPROVEMENT É 
EFFECT OF MATERNAL ATTITUDES 
5613 

ATTACHMENT BEHAVIOR IN 1361 

BEHAVIOR CONSISTENCY, BERKELEY 
GROWTH STUDY 4611 

BLIND PRESCHOOL CHILD 11947 

& CHILD DEVELOPMENT 4584 

& CHILO DIFFERENCES & REARING 
15899 

COHESIVENESS, IN MONKEY 7096 

& DAUGHTER CONFLICT STABILITY, 
IN ENGLAND 4796 

DEVELOPMENT OF, MONKEY 9660 

& EGO DEVELOPMENT 7367 

& EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE, & 
INSTITUTIONAL UNIT 10460 

FEEDING PROBLEMS, & PSYCHOSIS 
4616 

IN INFANCY, DEPRIVATION 
HYPOTHESIS REVISITED 7374 
IN INSTITUTIONALIZED 

* | RETARDATES 5478 

& INTERACTION IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PLAY, & MATERNAL ATTITUDES 
14604 

IN LOWER CLASS FAMILIES 4621 

E MATERNAL DEPRIVATION, REVIEW 
OF COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN 
14612 
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REARING ATTITUOES «61: 

PSYCHOANALYTIC CONSIORRATION 
OF 7465 

E SCHOOL REFUSAL, 1" 
ADOLESCENT GIRLS «624 

ee € STRANGER ANETETY 

L SPASMUS NUTANS 7369 

t VALUE TRANSMISSION 1371 

ES IN, SELECTION OF 


MOTION -SEE ALSO MOTION 
SICKNESS, PERCEPTION/MOTION, 
MOVEMENT~ 

SICKNESS» AUTONOMIC FUNCTION 
IN 14311 

E TIME, ELEMENTS L SYNTHESIS 
OF 10892 


MOTION PERCEPTION -SEE 
PERCEPT ION/MOTION- 


MOTION PICTURES -SEE FILM- 


MOTION SICKNESS 

E AIR TEMPERATURE $34 

E CORIOLIS STIMULATION, é 
NYSTAGMUS 14310 

DRAMAMINE EFFECTS ON 
VESTIBULOGRAM 4191 

DRUG EFFECTS ON 941 

HISTORY OF, 6 ATTRITION FROM 
FLIGHT TRAINING 16541 

PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE IN 
567 

UND ZERO GRAVITY, & 
LABYRINTHINE DEFECTS 6622 
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FEAR, GOAL, INCENTIVE, NEED, 
REINFORCEMENT- 

ACADEMIC, É SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS 5846 

& ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE, IN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 8695 

ACHIEVEMENT, & DISPARITY 
THEORY 3640 

ACHIEVEMENT, E INCENTIVES FOR 
SUCCESS 3645 

FOR ACHIEVEMENT, UNSATISFIED, 
EFFECTS OF 3646 

FOR ACHIEVEMENT, & STRESS 
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ACHIEVEMENT, CORRELATION OF 
SCALES OF 10212 

ACHIEVEMENT, ACQUISITION 08, 
CHANGE, IN ADULT 13693 

ACHIEVEMENT» DEVELOPMENT OF: 
IN ADOLESCENT 14756 

ACHIEVEMENT, & INTERGENERATION 
SOCIAL MOBILITY 146919 

ACHIEVEMENT & RISK TAKING & 
ACADEMIC SUCCESS 16388 

IN ADOLESCENCE ACHIEVEMENT 6 
AFFILIATION & POWER 14769 

& ANXIETY, IN SCHOOL BOYS 
8643 ñ 

& ANXIETY IN COMPETITIVE & 
NONCOMPETITIVE PERFORMANCE 
9272 
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FOR CREATIVITY 1721 
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STUDY Of 3636 

DETERMINANTS Of, ACADEMIC TASH 
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DEVELOPRENT OF, IN CHILDMO0D 
738 

L DISPLACEMENT ACTIVITY, IN 
ETHOLOGY 1065 

DISCUSSION Of. & MINDU VIEW OF 
3539 

DYNAMIC Է DIRECTIONAL THEORIES 
or 11300 

L ESCAPE FROM PUNISHMENT 9721 

ESSAY ON 6309 

ETHOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON 71165. 
7133 

EXPERIMENTS ON, SURVEY OF 352 

FRUSTAATIVE BLOCKING EFFECTS 
ON, RAT 7181 

OF GIFTED GIRLS 16427 

L HUMOR RESPONSE & STIMULUS 
CONTENT & EGO STRENGTH 
15934 

t HUNTING BEHAVIOR IN SPIOER 
1329 

HYPNOSIS IM STUDIES OF 11293 

INCENTIVE, MODEL FOR 1184 

E INCENTIVE EFFECTS ON TIME. 
ESTIMATION 3406 

INDUCED EGO, Է PERFORMANCE 
13670 կ 

t INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
PERFORMANCE 13702 

IN INSTRUCTIONS, E MANIFEST 
ANXIETY L RECALL 13973 

INTEREST & ATTITUDE, CONCEPTS 
OF 63 

INTENTION 3120 

INTEGRATED VS UNINTEGRATED 
7621 

INTELLECTUAL, MEASURE OF 
10172 7 

£ INTERRUPTION OF BEHAVIOR 
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E INTELLIGENCE & PREVIOUS 
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CORRELATES OF 2378 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE C APPROVAL 
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FOR OCS APPLICATION, METHOOS 
IN 13115 

& PERFORMANCE C NEUROTICISM 
DURING VIGILANCE 9294 

& POSTHYPNCTIC STIMULATION OF 
MOSTILITY 8155 

POWER, SELFLESS WS SELFISH, 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT RESPONSE 
TO 15022 

& PROBABILITY PREFERENCES 


11296 
OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEE 
16561 
FOR PSYCHOTHERAPY 2081 
K PSYCHOLOGICAL COMPLEXITY, 
THEORY OF 11007 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HANDBOOK OF 
13706 
ON PURSUIT-ROTOR TASK WITH 
CHILDREN 13725 
FOR REHABILITATION, REVIEW OF 
RESEARCH IN 12628 
RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING 10942 
ի C RETROACTIVE INHIBITION, L 
LEARNING, E RECALL 9414 
K REWARDING BRAIN STIMULATION, 
IN RAT 9520 
IN SCHIZOPHRENICS, C 
E EXPERIMENTER CONTACT 8470 
ն IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 8493 
SECURITY CONCEPT AS 1654 
SEMANTICS Of 3638 
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13575 
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ROLE. BOOK ON 15001 
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RETARDATES 16043 
SURVEY OF THEORY ON 197 
SYSTEMS, FLOW GRAPH 
K REPRESENTATION OF 13213 
1 FOR TASK, ABILITY IN 3630 
E OF TEACHER 16474 
TEST, FACTOR ANALYSIS OF, 
ADULT VS CHILD 10186 
THEORY OF, 6 COUNSELING 
IMPLICATIONS 84 
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6207 
THEORY E ORIGINS OF 8967 
E VALUE CHANGE, HISTORICAL 
VIEW OF, BOOK ON 13227 
VARIABLE COMBINATION É DRIVE 
11286 
VISUAL STIMULI AS, E 
DEPRIVATION & SATIATION, 
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BEHAVIOR 16514 
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AMEIETY A$, IN CHILOREN 15640 | 

ORIVE GENERALIZATION 73245 | 

70006 OC»RIVATION SCHEDULE, | 
ARTIFACT IN 1226 

E INTEROCULAR TRANSFER, IN 
$9LIT-82AIN CAT O17 

LEVEL OF, & STIMULUS 
GENERALIZATION 7326 

MAZE, OF BRIGHT © OULL BATS 
1232 

RESEARCH E THEORIES IN 13772 

IN SCHOOL, © EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH MODELS 2521 

THEORIES OF 6790 


MOTOR -SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 

LEARNING/MOTOR, MUSCLE- 

ACTIVITY, L FLICKER FUSION 
THRESHOLOS 6441 

ACTIVITY, IN DELAYED RESPONSE 
11785 

ACTIVITY, INFORMATION-FLOW 
MOOEL FOR 13202 

ACTIVITY, CONCURRENT VISUAL 
RECOGNITION THRESHOLD 13405 

DISORDER, L FREEHAND GEOMETRIC 
PATTERNS 15968 

IMPERSISTENCE, E BRAIN DAMAGE 
5633 | 

IMPULSIVITY, £ EEG, & RESTING 
AUTONOMIC ACTIVITY 9472 

INNATELY FIXED PATTERNS, IN 
TURKEYS 4321 

OVERFLOW, INDUCEMENT OF 13398 | 

PERCEPTUAL, TASK, È SET 6668 

PERCEPTUAL MOTOR LOAD, | 
MEASUREMENT OF 8760 

PLACING & SUPPORTING 
REACTIONS, IN MENTAL 
RETARDATION 5673 

REACTION TIME, £ RELATION TO 
CARDIAC CYCLE 13527 
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RESPONSE TO SUGGESTIONS DURING 
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& INTELLIGENCE & REACTION 
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& ARTICULATION DISORDER, 
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& ATTITUDES TOWARD WARM-UPS 
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BY EYSENCK PERSONALITY 
INVENTORY 1831 

& FAKING ABILITY 5167 

FALSIFICATION RESPONSE BIAS 
IN, & ADAPTATION LEVEL 
THEORY 1818 

FALSIFICATION RESPONSE BIAS 
ON, & PERSONAL SET 1820 

6000 IMPRESSION IN 7843 

& GOOD IMPRESSION SET 15325 

GUILFORD INDEX OF GE Q £ R 
FACTORS IN 7766 

& INTELLIGENCE OF MURDERERS, 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF 16125 

ITEM DIFFICULTY IN 12335 

JENKINS GLOBAL INVENTORY, 

BATTERY EFFICIENCY 10238 

` ԼԼՔ SCALES IN 7849 

& LIFE HISTORY ANTECEDENTS, IN 
COLLEGE MALES 15324 

& PERSONALITY INTEGRATION & 

STRUCTURE, BOOK ON 15146 

PREDICTING ACADEMIC. 
PERFORMANCE FROM 7687 

RATING, CONCEPTICAL FACTORS IN 
7702 

& RESPONSE STYLE, & 

DISSIMILATION, & PERCEPTUAL 

DEFENSE 7846 

RIGID-FLEXIBLE-LABILE 

PERSONALITY SCALE, & WORK 

STUDY 7688 

& SELF ESTIMATION 4998 

SELF-REFERENCES & VERBAL 
CONDITIONING EFFECT ON 

| 12339 : 

& SENSORY DEPRIVATION & VISUAL 
IMAGERY 6625 

& SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SET 

; 10220 

. SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE 5156 

— TEST REPETITION & INDIVIDUAL 

= . DIFFERENTIATION 7863 

|. VERBAL, GENERALITY OF 10211 


PERSONALITY TEST -SEE 
TEST/PERSONALITY- 

SCORES, CHANGE DURING COLLEGE 
5184 ? 
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PERSONALITY THEORY 

E CONCEPT OF DYNAMIC STRUCTURE 
12261 

IMPLICIT, GENERALITY OF 7007 

MODEL FOR INDIVIDUAL 1883 

OF ROGERS, CARL, ANALYSIS OF 
1674 

ROSENZWEIG, & MEASUREMENT 
13223 

OF SELF-OTHER SYSTEM DURING 
ADOLESCENCE 12029 

SOURCE BOOK ON 15161 

SURVEY OF, BOOK ON 1653 

SYMPOSIUM PAPERS ON, IN USSR 
4975 


PERSONALITY TRAIT -SEE ALSO 
INVENTORY- 
OF ALCOHOLIC 2555 
IN BLIND PEOPLE 5582 
CLINICAL PREDICTION OF 12227 
COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY AS 15176 
CONFORMITY, TRANS-SITUATIONAL 
ASPECT 7856 
CRITERION ANALYSIS IN 
IDENTIFICATION OF 10044 
CRUELTY, OPERATIONAL 
DEFINITION OF 6201 
VS CULTURE, RORSCHACH STUDY 
0Բ, IN BIOLOGICALLY SIMILAR 
GROUPS 12090 
ՕԲ EMBALMERS VS BUTCHERS 
10222 
€ EMOTIONS, MEASUREMENT £ 
THEORY 15450 
EXTRA-INTROVERSION, £ ROLE 
PRESSURE 12107 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF RATINGS OF, 
IN ADOLESCENTS 3180 
OF GIFTED COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
16316 
& HELPING BEHAVIOR IN 
UNTRAINED S 12242 
HUMILITY, EVOLUTION OF 10051 
IMPRESSIONS FROM, PRIMACY 
EFFECT 11020 
INHERITANCE OF, TWIN STUDY 
5013 
MACHIAVELLIANISM, & GAME 
PERFORMANCE 15152 
IN MONGOLISM 2503, 2536 
& MUSCLE TENSION 4050 
ՕԲ NEGRO, PERCEIVED BY NEGRO 
9864 
OPERATIONAL MEASURE FOR 
MEANING & CONNOTATIONS OF 
15254 
Շ PERCEPTION 5209 
& PERCEPTUAL ATTITUDES & 8007 
TYPES 10317 
& POINT OF VIEW 14976 
PRIMARY & SECONDARY, FACTOR 
ANALYSIS OF 10279 
PROJECTIVE TEST FOR, & VALUE 
OF INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 
12395 
OF PSYCHOLOGY TECHNICIANS, 
OBSERVATIONS OF SELECTION OF 
3244 
& PSYCHIATRIC SYNDROMES 5226 
RANKING BY MANAGERS FOR JOB 
SUCCESS 6125 
RESPONSES OF SCHOOL PHOBIA 
CHILDREN 12252 
& RESPONSE CONSISTENCY ON 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
INVENTORY 16566 
RHEUMATOID FACTOR IN RELATIVE 
OF RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIC 
16288 
RIGIDITY, AS FUNDAMENTAL 
FACTOR 1683 


SCRUPULOSITY, cast Տ Ven 

SERIOUSNESS, IN PATIENTS © 
MEDICAL PERSONNEL 10958 

SEX ROLE RELEVANCE Of, Ç 
PERCEIVED SIMILARITY ve 7 

| PARENTS 15151 

| SUGGESTIBILITY & MYPW0513 

2172 
L Time JUDGEMENT 4980 


| PERSONALITY/ASSESSMENT 

CLINICIANS RATINGS, 
VARIABILITY IN FACTOR 
STRUCTURE OF 784} 

CONSISTENCY £ CHANGE, GUIDANCE 
STUDY 4601 

| CONSISTENCY & CHANGE, PELS 
LONGITUDINAL STUDY 460) 

DIAGNOSTIC RESULTS OF 
EXPERIENCED & INEXPERIENCED 
JUDGES 3235 

DILEMMAS IN 5153 

DRAWINGS, WARTEGG ANALYZING 
TECHNIQUE 10271 

FRM EARLIEST MEMORIES 10277 

EGO PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
1821 

FACTORS IN 1802 

8Y FIGURE DRAWING 15434 

E GRAPHOLOGY 5224. 5228 

FOR INDICATIONS OF STRESS, 
QUESTIONNAIRE 5025 

OF INFANTS 15439 

INTERPERSONAL, LEARY/S METHOD 
1891 

JOB PERFORMANCE L SALARY 
ATTITUDE, OF MANAGERS 15159 

IN NEONATES, BY NURSES 4987 

NEUROTICISM QUESTIONNAIRE, 
FINNISH 7853 

THR PICTORIAL STIMULI 1825 

WTH PROJECTIVE TESTS £ 
PROJECTION 15426 

PSYCHOGYMNASTICS FOR 7942 

OF PSYCHOLOGIST vs 
PSYCHIATRISTS, RELIABILITY 


OF 12337 

OF PSYCHOLOGIST-PSYCHIATRISTSs 
RELIABILITY OF 12338 

QUANTITATIVE, RESEARCH ON 
1803 

REVIEW OF 7786 

OF SECOND-ORDER FACTORS, CROSS 
CULTURAL 15456 

SENTENCE COMPLETION METHOOS 
IN, REVIEW OF 10112 
SOCIAL IMPACT OF, APA 

^ | COMMITTEE ON 9026 

SURVEY OF METHODS 1826 

& TEACHING, TESTS 6 
PERFORMANCE 2902 

OF TECHNICAL € PROFESSIONAL 
APPLICANTS 6067 

TESTING IN, VALUES OF 7934 

FRM TEST BATTERY, PROBLEMS OF 
10200 

TEXTBOOK, ON 
TECHNIQUES 789 

WORD-ASSOCIATION NORMS FOR, 
CHANGES IN 10281 


PERSONALITY/CHILDHOOD -SEE 
CHILDHOOD/PERSONALITY- 


PERSONALITY/DEVELOPMENT 
ADULT, PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
15514 
AUDIENCE SENSITIVITY, IN 
CHILOHOOD 4605 > 
BOOK ON 14609 
IN CHILDREN, FACTORS IN 1284 
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CTOR STRUCTURE, IN 
Gi 06006 € ADOLESCENCE 
14003 

MARk* STACK SULLIVAN'S THEORY 
f, TEST OF 3 STAGES 15169 

JONES, És € JUNG, C. ON 1908 

OF SCGMO/SOUTHERN, YOUTH 1650 

OF NEGRO/SOUTHERN, IN NEw 
ORLEANS 1682 

PASSIVITIYs IN BOYS 45% 

& VOCATIONAL CHOICE, 
PSYCHOLOGIST VS PHYSICIST 
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PERSONNEL -SEE ALSO NEXT 

HEADINGS- 

APPRAISAL OF 16523 

ASSIGNMENT, STOCHASTIC MODEL 
8798 

ATTITUDES OF, € SUPERVISOR 
PREDICTIONS 8058 

CIVIL OEFENSE, TRAINING FOR 
5822, 8823 

CLASSIFICATION 08, K 
REGRESSION EQUATIONS A991 

CLASSIFICATION Of, METHODS 
13071 

COMMUNICATIONS ACTIVITY IN 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 6084 

CONFORMITY, NONCONFORMITY C 
INDEPENDENCE IN 8874 

DECISIONS, & PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS, BOOK ON 10191 

EDUCATIONAL, IN COLLEGES IN 
WORKING CLASS AREAS 13046 

EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION PLAN 
PARTICIPANTS 8851 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT, ORIGINS 
£ DEVELOPMENT OF 16580 

EVALUATION OF, SENTENCE 
COMPLETION IN 2936 

EVALUATIONS & SUPERVISOR 
ESTEEM 6123 

HOSPITAL, JOB SATISFACTION OF 
10906 

MANAGER, OUTIES OF 2973 

MANAGEMENT OF, REVIEW 8873 

MEDICAL, EDUCATOR & 
PRACTITIONER RELATIONSHIP 
13308 

IN MILITARY HOSPITAL, E GROUP 
TECHNIQUE 15824 

MOTIVATION OF, & DECISION 
MAKING PARTICIPATION 8871 

MOVEMENTS WITHIN ORGANIZATION: 
MODEL FOR 13073 

NONPROFESSIONAL WARD - 
EMPLOYEES, INTERROGATION 
PROCEDURE 12569 

PROMOTION OF, REACTIONS TO 
8810 

PSYCHOMETRIC EVALUATION OF, 
PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF 8793 

RECRUITING OF, ADVERTISING 
METHODS 2976 

RESEARCH, INTEREST PROFILES 
13075 

SELECTION & FORCED CHOICE 
SELF-RATING INVENTORY 15364 

SELECTION, E VALIDITY OF 
PERSONALITY TESTS FOR 16520 

SELECTION OF FIREMEN & 
POLICEMEN, HISTORY OF 16524 
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GOALS BY 10900 
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MANAGEMENT, DEVELOPPENT 
PROGRAM (VALUATION Leni? 

MIOOLE LEVEL SUPERVISOR, 
SUAVEY OF éir 

MORALE Of, է WORR LOAD & 
CONDITIONS 0037 

NERVOUS SYSTEM CORRELATES with 
PERFORMANCE 6089 

PARTICIPATION IN LIFE C sën 
OF FACTORY 15571 

PERFORMANCE RATING Of, FACTOR 
ANALYSIS Of 10902 

PROBLEMS, OF OVERSEAS 
MANUFACTURING 2906 

PROFESSIONAL Լ MANAGERIAL, 
TERN ADJUSTMENT, JAPAN 
13128 

PROFESSIONAL, MOTIVATION OF 
16561 

REDUCTION OF, BRITISH RAILWAYS 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 10416 

RESOURCES UTILIZATION OF, 
PAPERS ON 8751 

RETIREMENT COUNSELING PROGRAMS 
FOR 16493 

STRAIN IN, DEMOGRAPHIC 
CORRELATES OF 1418 

TESTING OF 7839 

TESTING Of, FALLACY IN 10094 

c TEST VALIOITY C CATTERIA 
16496 


PERSONNEL /MILITARY 

2 YEAR ATTRITION, PREOICTORS 
or 8763 

ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN, t 
CREATIVE 10645 OF 13053 

AEROSPACE, SUSSYSTEM DESIGN 
HANDBOOK 8749 

AIR FORCE ENGINEERS, CAREER 
PROGRESSION PATTERNS OF 
8744 

AIRBORNE TRAINEES» ORIENTATION 
PROCEDURES FIR 13080 

ANTARCTIC PERFORMANCE OF, 
EVALUATIONS OF 7512 

ANTARCTIC PERFORMANCE OF, 
PERSONAL HISTORY CORRELATES 
OF 7513 

ARMORED CAVALRY» COMBAT 108 
REQUIREMENTS 8769 

ATTRITION RATE, É PROCUREMENT 
SOURCE 8772 

CAREER MOTIVATION OF, t 
INTERPERSONAL VALUES 8850 

CHINESE COMMUNIST POW, LOYALTY 
& DISAFFECTION 12120 

CLASSIFICATION TECHNIQUES FOR 
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SELECTION Of, FOR 
COUNTER INSURGENCY DUTY E790 

SHORT PRESCREENING TESTS FOR 
joes? 

SOCIALLY DEVIANT ՍԿՈՉ" 1". 
$ITUATIONAL VARIABLES IN 


12059 

SOLOTER ENFaGY FXPTOITUME IN 
COMBAT ACTIVITIES 16548 

-— OF, & EARLY MEMORIES 
? 

SUPERVISOR EVALUATION Of, wit 
SIMULATED RATINGS 00) 

t TESTS FOR IMPROVING INPUT 
2930 . 

WEATHER OFFICERS, 
EFFECTIVENESS OF, © 
EDUCATION 8753 


PERSONNEL/PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ADOLESCENT VOLUNTEERS IN 
MENTAL RETARDATION 
INSTITUTION 10576 

ANALYTIC GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
TRAINING, PROBLEMS IN 15664 

ATTITUDES OF, TO ALCOHOLISM © 
MENTAL ILLNESS 4782 

ATTENDANTS FOR 
INSTITUTIONALIZEO RETARDED, 
TRAINING OF 12709 

ATTITUDE CHANGE & SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY COURSE 16340 

CLINICIAN, ROLE IN BEHAVIORAL 
RESEARCH 10348 
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EMINENCE OF, CORRELATES OF 
9038 . 

GRADUATE STUDENTS, EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS FOR 9045 

GROUP THERAPIST, ROLE OF, 
MEASUREMENT OF 15695 

SCHOOL DIAGNOSTICIANS, IN 
MICHIGAN 11054 


` SPEECH E HEARING CLINICIANS, 


EDUCATION OF 11065 

TEAMWORK AMONG PROFESSIONALS Է 
PROFESSORS & STUDENTS 6326 

THERAPIST CONFLICTS & DEFENSES 
& VERBAL REACTIONS TO CLIENT 
12494 

TRAINING OF, IN GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 15633 


PERSUASION -SEE ALSO PROPAGANDA- 


& ATTITUDE INCONSISTENCY, IN 
HIGH & LOW STATUS PERSONS 
14947 

CHANGES IN RESPONSE TO, & 
EATING WHILE EXPOSED 7593 

COMMUNICATION & DELAY OF 
PUNISHMENT 13937 

DELAY OF REINFORCEMENT £ 
PUNISHMENT IN 9986 

BY DONOR OF FOOD 14933 

& EMOTIONAL RESPONSE, JAPANESE 
STUDENTS 9970 

E FEAR AROUSAL & OPINION 
CHANGE 14993 

& FEAR APPEALS & SOURCE 
CREDIBILITY 15099 

Է FOREWARNING, VS POSTWARNING 
4814 

& FRUSTRATION & LANGUAGE 
INTENSITY 15090 

& INVOLVEMENT £ DOGMATISM, 
WITH ADOLESCENT 14969 

& JUDGMENT OF PUNISHMENT & 

INSULT 12176 

LOGICAL ARGUMENT IN 133 

MASS, & ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
8910 

MESSAGES, INTERPRETATION OF, & 

IMMUNIZATION & DELAY 11505 

MODEL FOR, & EGO THREAT 7967 

MORAL OBLIGATION AS 4892 

NOVELTY OF ARGUMENTS EFFECT ON 
14987 

IN PAROCHIAL VS PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 14958 

& PERSUASIBILITY, & 
INTELLIGENCE & EXTRAVERSION, 
IN GROUP 9954 

ե PERSUASIBILITY & MASS 
COMMUNICATION & 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 
15011 

PRIMACY VS RECENCY IN 7589 

RECENCY & PRIMACY EFFECTS IN 
1515 

REDUCTION OF, CONGRUITY 
PRINCIPLE STRATEGIES FOR 
12154 

RESISTANCE TO, ե DISTRACTION 
1506 

RESISTANCE, & CHOICE CERTAINTY 
1507 

RESISTANCE 10, & REASSURANCE 
OF GROUP CONSENSUS 9945 

RESISTANCE TO, & WARNING, & 
DISTRACTION 9959 

SELF CONFIDENCE, IN WOMEN 
4771 

SELF, ROLE PLAYING EFFECT ON, 
& EFFORT & IMPROVISATION 
15017 

& SELF-ESTEEM MANIPULATION 
15095 


SELF ESTEEM £ PERSUASIBILITY t 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS 15471] 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN 15070 

SOCIAL CONSENSUS IN 1615 

THREAT TO LISTENER VS FAMILY 
VS NATION AS 15111 

& TYPE OF APPEAL 1542 

E WRITTEN VS SPOKEN 
COMMUNICATION, JAPANESE 
STUDENTS 14837 


PHENOMENOLOGY 

OF ATTRIBUTES, TOTAL & PARTIAL 
6379 

E BEHAVIORISM, BOOK ON 104 

Է BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS, 800K ON 
8954 

E€ DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY, £ ORIVE 
FOR SELF VALUE 7694 

& DEPENDENCY & DEPENDENCY 
AROUSAL 15002 

& EXISTENTIALISM, EFFECTS ON 
PSYCHIATRY 13244 

€ INTENTIONAL DEATH 15749 

IN ITALIAN PSYCHOLOGY 13342 

& PERSONALITY, INDIVIDUAL 
MODEL 1883 

& PSYCHOANALYSIS 5012 

PSYCHOLOGY, & STUDY OF 
BEHAVIOR 13214 

PURE & APPLIED, BOOK ON 9019 

SORBONNE COURSE ON 10957 


PHENYLKETONURIA 

IN ANIMALS, EXPERIMENTAL 
ATTEMPTS AT 11527 

DIET IN, WITH OLDER PATIENTS 
5552 

EXPERIMENTAL, & 
L-PHENYLALANINE, IN RAT 
11656 

SEROTONIN DEFICIENCY & MENTAL 
DEFECT IN 1052 


PHILOSOPHY 

^ EINSTEIN?S, OF RELIGION 
9958 

OF AGGRESSION & EVIL, FREUD & 
NIEBUHR 13230 

ե ALIENATION OF MAN, BOOK ON 
TILLICH & FROMM 13231 

ALLERS, RUDOLF, WORKS OF 3117 

ASSUMPTIONS IN CLIENT-CENTERED 
THERAPY, VALIDITY OF 12497 

CONCEPT OF HUMAN BODY 3123 

& CYBERNETICS IN USSR 3100, 
3115 

OF DEATH & LIFE 6250 

EPISTEMOLOGICAL EXTENSION OF 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY & PSYCHIATRY 
13229 

OF FINITE FREEDOM, & ANXIETY 
134 

FOUNDATIONS & 
REALITY-DUPLICATION IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 13233 

FRENCH PERSONALISM, USSR 
CRITIQUE 3296 

GREEK, INFLUENCE ON FREUDIAN 
THOUGHT 8932 

OF HEIDEGGER & PSYCHOLOGY 
3121 

OF HUMAN NATURE, SCALE FOR 
MEASURING 5032 

HUSSERL & HEIDEGGER & MARX 
6253 

INFERENCE TO THE BEST 
EXPLANATION 8973 

INTENTION, POINTS TOWARD 
ACTION 3120 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


JAINA, Ը WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 
8974 
OF JAMES, WILLIAM 
OF JASPERS, Ը P$ 
KANT L POSS LI 
EXPERIENC 
| KNOWING € awa 
| UNCONSCIOUS 
LINGUISTICS 
LOMBROSO?S 
AND INSAN 
| ON HAN IS NATURE 3122 
| OF MENTAL HEALERS 13171 
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MIND-BODY PROBLEM 109 
MIND £ BRAIN IN INDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 13228 
NIETZSCHE 11009 
OBJECTIVISM IN PSYCHOLOGY, 
SYMPOSIUM ON 6204 


PERCEPTION OF CHANGE 11008 

Ե PERSONALITY, INDIA 13347 

PROBLEMS, OF CYBERNETICS, IN 
USSR 6246 

OF PSYCHIATRY 117 

& PSYCHOLOGY 120 


& PSYCHOLOGY, IN USSR 3126 

& PSYCHOLOGY, ESSAYS IN 6252 

OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 
6259 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS C 


MATERIALISTIC MONISM 8970 
PSYCHOLOGY £ BEHAVIORISM 8971 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 8975 
E PSYCHOLOGY THEORIES 8976 
& PSYCHOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 13238 
BEH PSYCHOLOGY INDIA 13352 
OF SCIENCE, NEED FOR 

RE-EVALUATION 3119 
SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS 8978 
OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD É 

EXPLANATION OK ON 13232 
SENSES & MIND, I 

3118 
SPINOZA, PSYCHOLOGICAL 

CONCEPTS IN 8977 
STRUCTURE VS FUNCTION 8915 
TEMPORAL PERSPECTIVE & TENSE 

OF VERBS 113 
TOWARD LIFE, SCHIZOPHRENICS 

16209 
OF VEDANTA, IN INDIA 13235 
WILL AS PHENOMENON IN 11010 
YOGA, ECSTACY & MEDITATION IN 

6254 
OF YOGA. IN UPANISHADS 13240 


PHOBIA -SEE ALSO FEAR, ANXIETY- 

AGROPHOBIA & EGO PSYCHOLOGY, 
BOOK ON 15539 

ANXIETY IN 5247 

BEHAVIOR THERAPY FOR 15712 

CARDIO, DYNAMICS & THERAPY OF 
8053 

CASE OF, LEARNING 
INTERPRETATION OF 10517 

IN CHILD, TREATMENT OF 8287 

DYSMORPHOBIA SYNDROME & 
THERAPY 12822 

HYPNOTICALLY INDUCED & 
HANDWRITING CHANGES 5805 

FOR SCHOOL, 10 YEAR FOLLOWUP 
4597 

FOR SCHOOL, SELF IMAGE IN 
4600 
R SCHOOL, 

< COUNTERTRANSFERENCE IN 5270 
OOL, STAGES IN 5 

FOR SCHOOL, FAMILY TREATMENT 


OF 8080 
SCHOOL, PSYCHOTHERAPY FOR 
8087 


FOR SCHOOL 8645 

SCHOOL. CONOITIONING TREATMENT 
OF 12559 

SCHOOL, PLAY THERAPY FOR, CASE 
HISTORY 15766 

IN STUTTERING, 3 CASES 12683 

SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION 
THERAPY FOR 6130 

TRAFFIC, BEHAVIOR THERAPY OF, 
LEARNING THEORY IN 10410 


PHONE ME 
E GRAPHEME CORRESPONDENCE, = 
PERCEPTION 1617 


PHONETICS -SEE ALSO SPEECH- 

& ACOUSTIC-PHONETIC STATES 6 
SPEECH RECOGNITION 13621 

E AUDITORY PERCEPTION OF 
VOWELS BY CHILOREN 16332 

DEVELOPMENT OF, IN CHILOREN 
4530 

EXPERIMENTAL» 
SPEECH 4943 

& MATCHING NONSENSE WORDS € 
SYMBOLISM 15130 

AS READING TEACHING METHOD, VS 
LOOK-SAY 10789 

& SEMANTIC GENERALIZATION IN 
PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LEARNING IN 
CHILDREN 13886 

L SPELLING ABILITY & READING 
LEVEL, GRADE SCHOOL 10745 

SYMBOLISM IN, & LANGUAGE 1629 

SYMBOLISM IN ARTIFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 4925 

& SYMBOLISM, IN NAVAJO 
SPEAKERS 10029 


& PSYCHOLOGY OF 


PHOTIC -SEE LIGHT, OPTICS- 


PHOTOGRAPH -SEE ALSO PORTRAITS- 

AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE, É 
TARGET JUDGMENT BY STUDENT 6 
EXPERT 13059 

INTELLIGENCE PERCEIVED FROM 
10330 

JUDGMENT OF, AGE & SEX 
DIFFERENCES IN 7606 

FRM OTHER COUNTRIES, É 
ANXIETY, & SEX 10054 

PERCEIVED DISTANCE IN 11155 

PERCEPTION OF CHINESE IN 1942 
& 1962 FROM 14944 

PRECONSCIOUS PERCEPTION OF 
3349 

PRECOGNITIVE PERCEPTION OF 
13428 

RADIANCE MEASURES OF: 
PERCEPTION OF 1702 

RECOGNITION IN SCHIZOPHRENICS: 
& CHLORPROMAZINE 2710 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION -SEE 
EDUCATION/PHYSICAL- 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP -SEE ALSO 
BLINONESS, DEAFNESS, 
CHILDHOOD/HANDICAPPED 

& ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 5992 

ADJUSTMENT TO, & TEST OF DEMBO 
THEORY 15976 

ADJUSTMENT TO, & DOGMATISM 
15977 

ATTITUDES IN, CULTURAL FACTORS 
AFFECTING 2369 

ATTITUDE SCALE TOWARDS» 
FACTORIAL STRUCTURE OF 7873 


ATTITUDES Of SOCIAL este; 
TOWARD 15010 

ATTITUDE Of PUBLIC TOwAaD 
15919 

& BODY IMAGE & REPABILITATION 
MOTIVATION 15929 

£ CORRELATES OF 05 
SATISFACTION $092 

L CREATIVITY 15302 

EMPLOYMENT L LIFE ATTITUOLS 
8315 

L EPPS 1847 

t Wl MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

GUIDANCE Of, PSYCHOLOGY է 
PSYCHOTHERAPY IN 10525 

HAND INJURY, EMOTIONAL 
REACTIONS TO 10526 

HEMIPLEGIA, CUTANEOUS 
STIMULATION € PERCEPTION 
3569 

HEMIPLEGIA, BENDER GESTALT 
DRAWING DISTORTIONS 15384 

E IQ £ PERSONALITY, 75 
NORMALS, IN ORPHANAGE 14637 

JOB PERFORMANCE 2931 

JUVENILE PROGRESSIVE 
POLYARTHRITIS, PSYCHOLOGY OF 
2418 

& MENTAL ILLNESS, ATTITUDES 
TOWAROS 4762 

& MENTAL TEMPO 15980 

MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS, & SMOKING 
2462 

PARAPLEGIA, HYPNOTHERAPY IN 
5575 

& PERSONAL-SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
DISRUPTION, CLASSIFICATION 
OF 15983 

PSYCHOLOGY OF OISABILITY E 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
10875 

PUBLIC CONCEPTS OF 10522 

REACTIONS TO, NARCISSISM IN 
10523 

REHABILITATION IN, DEPENDENCY 
AS ASSET IN 8262 
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RESPONSE SUPPRESSION ն 
RECOVERY IN, ն DEPRIVATION 
7289 

£ RETROGRADE AMNESIA OF 
PUNISHMENT 14553 

REWARD & RUNWAY GOAL BOX 
SIMILARITY EFFECT ON 
PERFORMANCE 7199 

& SACCHARIN CONSUMPTION 1070 

SALINE VS WATER AS 9761 

SCHEDULE OF, & LAPPING 
BEHAVIOR 1224 

SCHEDULE OF, STIMULUS 
AFTEREFFECTS, WITH BAR PRESS 
14525 

SCHEDULE, IN MULTI-OPERANT 
SEQUENCE 14532 

SELF STIMULATION, & 
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SELFSTIMULATION, & NEURAL 
REFRACTORY PERIOD 1192 

SELFSTIMULATION, DURATION 
SELF-DETERMINED 1226 

SELF STIMULATION, SEPTAL VS 
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STIMULUS CONSEQUENCES OF, AS 
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9750 
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‘SUCROSE, SHIFTS EFFECTS OF 
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FOR TASTE MOOIFICATION 9561 
TEMPORAL DISTRIBUTION OF, L 
RUNWAY PERFORMANCE 1191 
E TEMPORAL ALTERNATION 11805 
TRIAL NUMBER £ EXTINCTION 
4421 
TYPE © OROER, & EXTINCTION 
7318 
VALUE OF, & EFFORT NEEDED 
1203 
VARIABLE RATIO SCHEDULE, L 
LEVER DISPLACEMENT 11848 
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EFFECTS 11664 
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E EXTINCTION 7288 
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PERFORMANCE, PROGRAMED 
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6061 
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EFFECTS OF FORMAT ON JUDGMENT 
6071 
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6188 

ITERATIVE TECHNIQUES FOR 
13261 
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TEMPORAL GENERALIZATION 432 

& ANXIETY 6507 

APPARATUS FOR 13516 

AFT AROUSAL FROM SLEEP 3516 


ATTITUDE OF 5 EFFECT ON 13345 

AUDITORY INTENSITY EFFECTS om, 
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ANXIETY 11099 
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IN CHOICE TASK PERFORMANCE 
3500 
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EXPLANATION OF 10421 
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£ INFORMATION 1118լ 

INFORMATIQN EFFECT ON 13514 
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441 
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IN 438 
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6511 
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VISUAL & AUDITORY» 
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VISUAL WITH CHILDREN 3897 

VISUAL STIMULI AS, CHILDREN 
11425 

WITHOUT IMPROVEMENT 3686 

YOUNG AS, FOR FEMALE MICE 
14539 


REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE 

ANALOG OF DISCRIMINATED 
AVOIDANCE 9756 

AUTOREGRESSIVE, BY COMPUTER 
FROM RESPONSE INTERVAL, WITH 
MONKEY 9766 

& BRAIN LESION IN PIGEON 
14119 

CHAINED VS TANDEM, IN PIGEON 
4463 

€ CONDITIONED SUPPRESSION, IN 
PIGEON 4444 

CONTINUOUS VS VARIABLE 
INTERVAL, IN GOLDFISH 4466 

€ CONDITIONED RESPONSE 
EXTINCTION, IN DOG 7249 

CRF VS DRL, & HIPPOCAMPAL 
ABLATION 6907 

CYCLIC VARIABLE-INTERVAL, IN 
PIGEON 4462 

AS DETERMINANT OF CHOICE 
BEHAVIOR 4013 

DRIVE REDUCTION LEVEL 
COMPONENT EFFECTS, IN RAT 
4429 

DRL» SEQUENTIAL RESPONSE IN 
WHITE RAT 14537 

IN EYELID CONDITIONING, & 
INTERSTIMULUS INTERVAL 
13795 

FIXED INTERVAL, & RESPONSE 
COST EFFECTS 3721 

FIXED RATIO BASELINE, É 
COMPETING SCHEDULES 6785 

FIXED VS VARIABLE RATIO, RAT 
7317 

FIXED-RATIO, STIMULUS 
DISCRIMINATION 9712 

FIXED RATIO, & EXTINCTION, RAT 
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FIXED RATIC, TIME OUT EFFECTS 
9765 

FIXED INTERVAL, RETENTION oF 
PERFORMANCE IN & PRIOR 
INTERFERENCE 11792 

FOR FOOD, £ WATER DRINKING, IN 
RAT 11718 

E FRUSTRATION EFFECT, £ 
DETENTION TIME Է CONFINEMENT 
1212 

GENERATION OF RANDOM INTERVAL 
SCHEDULES 9073 

& INDIRECT CONDITIONING 13939 

INTERRESPONSE TIME, CONTINGENT 
4445 

INTERVAL, FOR THIRST 
MEASUREMENT 7316 

E INTERRESPONSE TIME 11420 

IRT FREQUENCY, & REINFORCEMENT 
DISTRIBUTION 7307 

E LAPPING BEHAVIOR 1224 

LARGE RATIO PERFORMANCE, 
FACILITATION OF, CHIMPANZEE 
9740 

MONEY, & HUMAN OPERANT 
BEHAVIOR, WITHIN-SUBJECT 
COMPARISON 13943 

& MULTIPLE-CHAIN SCHEDULE, IN 
MONKEY 4457 

MULTIPLE, & INTERRESPONSE TIME 
REINFORCEMENT 11853 

IN MULTI-OPERANT SEQUENCE & 
EXTINCTION 14532 

MULTIPLE, & RELATIVE RESPONSE 
RATE & MAGNITUDE OF 
REINFORCEMENT 14560 

& NEUTRAL STIMULI EFFECT ON 
RESPONSE RATE, RAT 14544 

& OBSERVING BEHAVIOR, HUMANS 
13920 

PARTIAL, & RUNNING SPEEDS 
1221 

PARTIAL, TOTAL REINFORCEMENT 

EFFECT ON RUNNING SPEEDS 

1222 

PERFORMANCE, & DRIVE 9767 

POLYDIPSIAy OF PELLETS, WITH 

RAT 14559 

PREDICTABILITY VS PAYOFF IN, & 
CHILORENS BEHAVIOR 9408 

PREFERENCES FOR, & DELAY & 
RATE, PIGEON 9751 

PROBABILISTIC, LONG TERM 
BEHAVIOR UNDER 4420 

PUNISHMENT POSITION IN 
FIXED-RATIO, WITH PIGEON 
14533 

RANDOM INTERVAL, PIGEON 
BEHAVIOR UNDER 4428 

RATIO, & AMOUNT MEAN, ն 
RESPONSE STRENGTH 1198 

RATIO LENGTH, & ESCAPE 
PERFORMANCE 9691 

& RESPONSE SPEED 3860 

& RESISTENCE TO EXTINCTION 
3861 

& RESPONSE VARIABILITY; 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 14674 

& RESPONSE VARIABILITY, IN 
CHILOREN 14679 

& SECONDARY REINFORCER 
DURABILITY 9397 

SINGLE-ALTERNATION, & 
INTERTRIAL INTERVAL, WITH 
RAT 14565 

STEADY-STATE EFFECTS OF, WITH 
CHILDREN 14689 

TEMPORAL DISTRIBUTION OF; & 
RUNWAY PERFORMANCE 1191 

TRIAL NUMBER & EXTINCTION, IN 
RAT 4421 

VARIABLE INTERVAL, REPEATED 
CONDITIONING & EXTINCTIONS 
UNDER 7228 


H 
& 


VARIABLE RATIO, € LEVER 


OISPLACEMENT, È EXTINCTION 
11848 


REINFORCEMENT/DELAYED 

E AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR 1207 

£ CHILOREN/S LEARNING 3719 

& OISCRIMINATION LEARNING 
3898 

DISCRIMINATION BASEO ON 9747 

EFFECTS ON RESPONSE LATENCY £ 
ACQUISITION LEARNING 3865 

£ EXTINCTION RESISTANCE 7311 

& EXTINCTION RESISTANCE, IN 
RAT 14527 

V$ IMMEDIATE, IN MENTAL 
RETARDATE PERFORMANCE 8385 

INTRA-MAZE, & RUNNING SPEED, 
RAT 14529 

VS MAGNITUDE, է CHOICE 
BEHAVIOR, RAT 7027 

ե MAGNITUDE, IN SPATIAL 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING, 
11824 

VS NONREINFORCEMENT £ EFFECTS 
ON RESPONSE SPEEDS OF 
CHILOREN 3888 

£ OVERLEARNING EFFECT ON 
REVERSAL LEARNING, IN RAT 
13934 

PARTIAL, & LEARNING £ 
EXTINCTION 9400 

E PATTERNED RUNWAY 
PERFORMANCE, IN RAT 4467 

& PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATION 
13937 

PREFERENCE FOR, & MEASURED 
AGGRESSION 1964 

PREFERENCE FOR, PERSONAL 6 
SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF 5238 

& PUNISHMENT IN PERSUASIVE 
COMMUNICATION 9986 

REVIEW, HISTORICAL 691 

SPATIAL, & REVERSAL LEARNING, 
& OVERLEARNING 7259 

VARIABLES IN EFFECTS OF 14538 

IN VERBAL CONDITIONING & 
SELECTIVE LEARNING 13945 


RAT 


REINFORCEMENT/ INTERMITTENT 
& SECONDARY CUES, & AVOIDANCE 
CONDITIONING, IN RAT 11835 


REINFORCEMENT/LIGHT 

IN ACQUISITION, EXTINCTION, & 
SPONTANEOUS RECOVERY 7320 

& AMYGDALECTOMY, MONKEY 814 

& BAR PRESSING, IN RAT 14523 

CHANGE ՕԲ, FOR BAR PRESSING IN 
MOUSE 11849 

CONDITIONED, IN CHAINING 
PROCEDURE, IN RAT 7310 

& DEPRIVATION & SATIATION, IN 
RAT 11859 

& HEAT, LIZARO RUNWAY BEHAVIOR 
TO 9692 

& PIGMENTATION, & REARING 
CONDITIONS 1023 

PREADAPTATION, REPLY TO 
KIERNAN 6225 

RESPONSE CONTINGENTs ե 
TERMINAL LUMINANCE VALUE 
13946 

VS STIMULUS CHANGE 1204 

STUDIES ON, & COMMENTS ON 
LOCKARD2S ARTICLE 6223 

ե SUCCESSIVE CONDITIONING 
EXTINCTION PROCEDURE 7296 

SUPPORT FOR, RAT 1186 


SUBJECT INDEX 


| AEINFORCEPENT/NEGCATIVE -SEE 0 

PUNI SIMENT - 

AVERSIVE CONTADLS, STILUS 
ASPECTS OF OTe 

WI CHILDREN, ber 11521 

Otta OF, & EXTINCTION OF 
SHOCK-ESCaPE T "ING 121. 

C EXTINCTION, IN MAT 7298 

INTENSITY OF E RETENTION IN 
RAT 1099 

INTENSITY C DURATION, IN 1 
TRIAL AVOIDANCE CONDITIONING 
7230 

C PRIOR AVERSIVE STIMULATION, 
SUPPRESSING EFFECTS OF 7323 

RATIOS Of, C EXTINCTION 
RESISTANCE 11851 

REACTION TIME UNDER, 
CHIMPANZEE 7131 


& RESPONSE CHOICE, IN RAT 
1219 

SCHIZOPHRENIC VERBAL RESPONSES 
2701 


SHOCK STRENGTH, € EXTINCTION, 
IN RAT 14516 

TERMINATION OF, CONDITIONED 
POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT FORM 
7322 

THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF 694 

TIMING BEHAVIOR UNDER, MONKEY 
513 

OF TOE SUCKING, 
7300 

WIND AS, & ESCAPE-AVOIOANCE 
TRIALS WITH MONKEY 14556 


INFANT RHESUS 


REINFORCEMENT/PARTIAL 

AGGRESSION DURING NONREWARD 
TRIALS WITH RAT 14540 

WI BLOCKS OF CONTINUOUS RÉ, IN 
EYELID CONDITIONING 6780 

IN CONCEPT LEARNING 3990 

IN CONCEPT LEARNING, É 
REVERSAL & NONREVERSAL SHIFT 
6835 

VS CONTINUOUS 11860 

E CONTINUOUS, BETWEEN É WITHIN 
S EFFECT, RAT 14551 

DELAYED, LEARNING & EXTINCTION 
OF INSTRUMENTAL RESPONSE 
9400 

IN DISCRIMINATION LEARNING, 
TURTLE 1165 

& DRUG EFFECTS ON RUNWAY 
ACQUISITION 14550 

& EFFECTS OF AGE € 
INTELLIGENCE 3884 

& EFFORT IN RESPONSE L 
EXTINCTION RESISTANCE, FISH 
& RAT 14541 

WI EQUAL NUMBER OF REWARDS 
4436 

WI EQUAL TOTAL REINFORCEMENT, 
IN RAT 9763 

& EXTINCTION, 
THEORY 1206 

& EXTINCTION, VS CONTINUOUS 
REINFORCEMENT 3859 

EXTINCTION EFFECTS OF, & GOAL 
BOX SIZE 7302 

EXTINCTION EFFECTS, & CHANGED 
MOTIVATION E RESPONSE 7312 

EXTINCTION AFTER, GOLDFISH 
11845 

& EXTINCTION, WITH SMALL 
NUMBER OF ACQUISITION 
TRIALS, IN RAT 11856 

OF EYELID RESPONSE, RABBIT 
1137 

GENERALIZED, & DISCRIMINATION 
TRAINING, RAT 14526 

& GOAL BOX MOVEMENTS, & LEVEL 
OF TRAINING 1225 
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& FRUSTRATION 


SD véi — ass e. ` ատմ vd SG P 


MAGNITUDE, Ç ANTICIPATORY 
Seusteation 7205 

& MODIFIED Catinctiow 
PROC tust, IN MAT 9748 

PATTERN OF K „tt te 
CONDITIONING, © VERBAL 
INFORMATION 1730 

PERCENT R(wARO IN, L AGE 
11))5 

PROBABILITY Of, Ը FRUSTRATION 
erreccr ite 

RESISTANCE, TO EATINCTION C 
PUNISHMENT 71196 

SISTANCE TO EXTINCTION, IN 

T $749 

(€ RESISTANCE TO CXTINCTION L 
NUMBER OF ACQUISITION 
TRIALS, IN MAT 14542 

C RESISTANCE TO EXTINCTION, IN 
RAT 14564 

Է SALIVARY CONDITIONING, 
1195 

WI! SCHIZOPHRENICS, 
2126 

STABILITY OF EFFECTS 1217 

E VARIABLE INTERVAL RESPONSE 
RATE, IN RAT 9756 


DO 
CHRONIC 


REINFORCEMENT/SECONDAR Y 


ACQUISITION © GENERALIZATION 
08 1189 
C AUDITORY STARTLE RESPONSE ` 


1182 

BY AVERSIVE STIMULUS, WITH RAT 
14568 

BASED ON SHOCK TERMINATION 
1322 

WI BRAIN STIMULATION AS 
PRIMARY RE, FAILURE OF 7308 

IN CHILOREN 7432 

CONTINGENT UPON CONCEPTUAL ) 
RESPONSE 13915 ' 

& CUE, FROM LIGHT, WITH 1 
CHILOREN, É EXPERIMENTAL | 
DESIGN 9401 

DELAYED, & AVOIDANCE LEARNING 
9752 

& DISCRIMINATIVE FUNCTION 
7309 

E DISCRIMINATION IN CHILOREN 
11416 

DISCRIMINATION HYPOTHESIS TEST 
OF 11423 

DURABILITY OF, & REINFORCEMENT 
SCHEOULE 9397 

c FIXED INTERVAL SCHEDULE, IN 
MONKEY 9739 

WI INTRACRANIAL STIMULATION 
1201 

OF INTERMITTENT CUE, & DEGREE 
TRAINING 1223 

NEGATIVE, OF TOE SUCKING, 
INFANT RHESUS 7300 

VS PARTIAL IN RAT 1200 

E REWARD MAGNITUDE TRAINING 
METHOD 1216 

BY REWARD INACCESSIBILITY, IN 
RAT 4437 

SANCTION AS, ESTABLISHMENT OF 
13923 

VS SECONDARY IN RAT 1200 

OF SHOCK REDUCTION STIMULI, IN 
RAT 9744 

STRENGTH OF, & PRIMARY 2 
REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE 1183 

VALUE OF, & EFFECT OF EFFORT 
ON CHOICE 9745 


REINFORCEMENT/VERBAL 
AGE & SEX & CLASS EFFECTS ON 
RESPONSIVENESS TO 9930 


, 
aw NCE OF. © 
* 
vos ENTS 4789 
INTER TR IAL 


5 
fus IN PRESCHOOL 
18 0771 
DEPENDENCY IN 


OTHERAPY 12496 
CEPT ELICITATION IN 
CHILOREN 3992 
IN CONTENT FOR RESPONSE TO 
^ TIVE STATEMENTS 9384 
CONDITIONS OF, E VERBAL 
` DISCRIMINATION, IN 
SCHIZOPHRENICS 9402 
Է CONDITIONING OF 
SELF-REFERENCES 12066 
K CONFORMITY £ DEVIANT 
| BEHAVIOR 15031 
DELAYED CONDITIONED REFLEX 
FORMED BY, CHILDREN 606 
LAY OF, IN VERBAL 
CONDITIONING 13945 
FFECTIVENESS OF E IN 
DMINISTERING 13770 
EXPERIMENTER EFFECTIVENESS IN 
E 1392: 
IN GROUP VS INDIVIDUAL 
INTERVIEWS 11411 
N GROUP VS INDIVIDUAL 
INTERVIEWS, OF WORK 
ATTITUDES 12532 
E NONVERBAL ON LEARNING, 
. CHILDREN 11990 
OF PERSONALITY STATEMENTS, & 
|... TRANSFER EFFECTS 13940 
POWER TO REINFORCE է 
` COMMUNICATION 15089 
E PREFERENCE MODIFICATION 
13810 . 
WI PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 
|. TECHNIQUES 664 
` OF RECALLED DREAM CONTENT 692 
|. RESEARCH IN 6772 
WI RETARDATES 13926 
RIGHT VS WRONG, E CONCEPT 
x FORMATION SHIFTS 13947 
` &£ ROTE LEARNING IN 
SCHIZOPHRENICS 16239 
IN SCHIZOPHRENIA, CHRONIC 
. 2686 
FOR SCHIZOPHRENICS, PRAISE VS 
CENSURE 2701 
` OF SELF e OTHER & IMITATION OF 
; MODEL 13929 * 
of SEMANTIC RESPONSE CLASSES 
783 
VS SHOCK OR TONE, WITH 
^ CHILDREN 6779 
Ee e DESIRABLE SPEECH 
E TASK DIFFICULTY IN 
` VERBAL-CODING TASK 13941 
] GEN LEARNING, & ANXIETY 


SCHIZOPHRENIA 16244 
ARIOUS, IN CHOICE TASK, 1ST 
3RD GRADE 9387 ie 


BILITY ` — S 
E IRRELEVANT ` 
VARIANCE 3152 


“DETECTION JUDGMEN 
2 : 


* 


- 


BJECT INDEX 


OF AUTONOMIC LABILITY SCORE 
11017 
OF CHILORENS DRAWINGS, PROFILE 
75 FRONT-FACING «538 
COEFFICIENT OF, KUDER 
RICHARDSON, L BERLIOZ 3161 
COEFFICIENTS, DIFFERENCES IN 
8996 
€ COMMUNALITY OF TEST 12267 
OF CREATIVITY TESTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 5110 
OF DIAGNOSIS FROM INTERVIEW 
12410 
OF DRAW-A-PERSON TEST 15389 
OF GRAPHOLOGY 12411 
OF HUMANITIES GROUP TEST, 
INDIA 1736 
INTERJUDGE, IN THERAPY OUTCOME 
STUDIES 15599 
OF ITEMS OF MMPI & CIP £ EPPS 
5059 
OF KAHN TEST OF SYMBOL 
ARRANGEMENT 5046 
OF KOPPIT2 SCORING SYSTEM FOR 
BENDER-GESTALT 5081 
OF LEARNING € RECALL SCORES 
3843 
MENTAL STATUS SCHEOULE 12270 
OF MINIMAL SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
SCALE 7752 
OF MMPI SCATTER INDEX 5099 
MULTIPLE-FACTOR ANALYSIS 
APPROACH 13260 
OF MUSIC PREFERENCE TEST, & 
Խ000 7797 
ՕԲ OBSERVERS SCORING OF 
STANFORD HYPNOTIC SCALE 
5055 - 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA 220 
OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC TEST 
BATTERY WITH MALE SUBNORMAL 
10116 
& RATING STEPS OR CLASSES 167 
OF RATINGS OF BEHAVIOR TRAITS 
3157 
ROKEACH DOGMATISM SCALE 10150 
OF ROKEACH/S DOGMATISM SCALE, 
& VALIDTY 15282 
ON RORSCHACH, ERROR FACTORS 
1875 3 
OF RORSCHACH ANIMAL RESPONSE, 
& VALIDITY 15399 
& SCORER EXPERIENCE OF 
DRAW-A-MAN TEST 1763 
OF SCORES 
CORRECTED-FOR-GUESSING 7758 
SCORER, OF KAHN TEST OF SYMBOL 
ARRANGEMENT 12385 
& SIGNAL/NOISE RATIO 6138 
OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR CHART 2054 
STRATIFIEO-PARALLEL MODEL IN 
TESTS OF 11030 
OF SUBJECTIVE UTILITY SCALE 
751 
OF TESTS OF VALUES 4800 
OF TESTS, & BASIC MATRIX 
THEORY 10125 
IN TEST RESEARCH, & VALIDITY 
15185 


RELIGION -SEE ALSO CULTURES- 

A EINSTEINJS PHILOSOPHY OF 
9958 

& ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 9887 

& ADJUSTMENT 2026 

IN ADOLESCENT, APPLICATIONS 
1374 

& ALIENATION OF MAN, BOOK ON 

, TILLICH e FROMM 13231 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SCRIPTURE, 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN 4773 


ATTITUDES ON, c MENTAL HEALTH, 
IN HOSPITALIZED VETERANS 
5555 

ATTITUDE SCALE, EMOTIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT £ SELF CONCEPT 
9946 

ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CHURCH, 
DIRECT SCALE OF 9965 

ATTITUDE, £ PERSONALITY, & 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH GROUP 
12136 

ATTITUDES TOWARD, CHANGE IN 
DURING COLLEGE YEARS 14955 

€ ATTITUDE TOWARD DEATH 14968 

ATTITUDES £ PRACTICES, 
UNIVERSITY STUDENT CHANGES 
14977 

BEHAVIOR £ SEXUALITY, CLINICAL 
INTERPRETATION [N 10507 

BELIEFS OF DELINQUENT VS 
NONDELINQUENT ADOLESCENT 
BOYS 4832 

BELIEF CERTAINTY IN, AS 
PERSONALITY VARIABLE 5011 

E BELONGINGNESS, 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR STUDY 
9876 

BELIEF £ BEHAVIOR, FACTOR 
ANALYSIS OF 12124 

BHAGHAVAD-GITA, & INDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 13234 

BIBLE TEACHING, IN ISRAEL 
2802 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, GUIDANCE 
SERVICES IN 16424 

CHAPLAINS ROLE, IN MENTAL 
HOSPITAL 8199 

& CHILO BEHAVIOR, CONTROL BY 
«617 

CHILD CONCEPTS OF GOD 4791 

ե CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
ATTENDANCE 8184 

CHILOREN?S THINKING ON 11956 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, ANALYSIS OF 
MARY EDOY 1939 

CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY, 6 
PSYCHIATRY 11013 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY է 
PSYCHOMETRICS 11014 

CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS & 
EXISTENTIAL THERAPY IN 
COUNSELING 15853 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE £ MIGRANT 
STATUS 7561 

& CHURCH ATTENDANCE & 
FERTILITY 14937 

COMMITMENT TO, & ACQUIESCENCE 
7838 

COMMUNITIES & CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGIST 11056 

COMMITMENT & AGING 12046 

CONFLICT ON, IN COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 4655 

CONCEPT OF DEATH 4761 

CONVERSION OF, PERSONALITY & 
ATTITUDE CORRELATES OF 9980 

& CONFORMITY & SOCIAL 
PERCEPTION 14975 

IN COUNSELOR & CLIENT RAPPORT 
15867 

CULT OF OSIRIS, & DEATH 14886 

& CYBERNETICS, USSR 6381 

DENOMINATIONS & ROSENZWEIG F 
STUDY, DIFFERENCES AMONG 
5220 

Շ DIDACTIC PSYCHOANALYSIS 
15480 

DIFFERENCES IN, E ATTITUDES; 
IN MIDDLE EAST 9899 

EDUCATION IN 16300 

EMOTIONAL INFLUENCE OF, 
OVERCOMING OF, IN USSR 7601 

& EVALUATION OF OTHERS & 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 13707 


£ FAMILY RELATIONS, 
PSYCHOANALYTIC 
INTERPRETATION Of 14860 

FREUOS ATTITUDE TOWARO 1931 

FUNDAMENTALISM E SOCIAL STATUS 
IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIA 4754 

E FUTURE-ORTENTED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 12513 

GLOSSOLALIA £ POSSESSION 9893 

GOD CONCEPT IN RETARDATES 
12749 

& GROUP DYNAMICS, BOOK ON 
15048 

£ GUILT» Ը ETHICAL STANDAROS 
1528 

HAITIAN VODUN,+ c SPIRIT 
POSSESSION 15736 

HANOWRITING OF SAINTS 6180 

HOLINESS IN, Է PSYCHOTHERAPY 
1949 

HYPNOSIS/PAVLOVIAN 2200 

& INFANT MOBILITY CONTROLS 
7544 

& INTELLIGENCE, IN NETHERLANOS 
9939 

L INTERCESSORY PRAYER IN GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 15708 

ISLAM, IN PAKISTAN 9898 

JAINA, IN INDIA 13236 

JUDAISM, ABRAHAM CONSIDERED 
1930 

& MARITAL SATISFACTION, RIDDLE 
YEARS 1456 

METHODS OF STUDY OF 9885 

E MORALITY, PSYCHOANALYTIC 
NOTES ON 15481 

NATURE OF, & ATHEISTIC 
EDUCATION IN USSR 1401 

ORIENTATION, CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF 9952 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, CORRELATES 
OF ATTENDANCE AT 2794 

& PARENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
RETARDED CHILDREN 10590 

PASTORAL TRAINING PROGRAM, & 
PERSONALITY CHANGE 10057 

& PASTORAL COUNSELING, & 
ATTITUDES ON HUMAN NATURE 
15875 

& PATIENT VIEWS & EFFECTS OF 
THERAPY 2077 

& PAVLOV, USSR 6356 

PAVLOV, USSR 6384 

& PERSONALITY CHANGE DURING 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 14885 

& PREJUDICE, & CONSERVATISM, 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 1505 

& PREJUDICE REDUCTION 7579 

PROGRAMED LEARNING & 
CHRISTIANITY 11012 

& PSYCHIATRY 2019 = 

PSYCHIATRY, PSYCHOLOGY 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 2020 

& PSYCHOTHERAPY 2055 

& PSYCHIATRY 2245 

& PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 2727 

PSYCHOLOGY OF 2905 

PSYCHOLOGISTS REPORT & 
SEMINARIANS 5505 

& PSYCHEDELIC DRUGS 9588 

ե PSYCHOANALYTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF AFFECTIVE 
MYSTICISM 14881 

PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF 
INTERESTS 15944 

& REASON, DEVELOPMENTAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 8980 

& ROSENZWEIG PICTURE 
FRUSTRATION STUDY» FOR 
CHILDREN 1575 

SANKHYA, & PURUSA VS PRAKRTI, 
INDIA 13242 

& SCIENCE, HISTORICAL 
INTERACTIONS OF 8927 


SUBJECT INDEX 


E SCIENCE IN INTERPRETATION OF 
CAPERIENCES, SCIENTIST 
teers 

SEMINARIANS, £ M-F TEST SCORES 
10225 

& STATUS LEVEL. € MENTAL 
015080€* 12115 

STORY DATA & 71160175 SCHEMA 
OF OPERATIONAL THINKING: 
CHILDREN 14607 

$TUOY Of, IN CLINICAL 
INTERVIEW, IN CHILOREN 
10334 

t SUSPICION 7575 

SYLLOGISM, EVALUATION Of 4779 

THÉOLOGIAN?S VIEW OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 207) 

THEOLOGY, L PSYCHOLOGY 
LANGUAGE OF 6177 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, L 
PSYCHIATRY 6187 

TYPES L PREJUDICE, IN SOUTHERN 
US 9957 

IN USSR 3292 

WORSHIP SERVICE AS THERAPY 
2300 

YOGA, IN UPANISHADS 13240 

YOGA SUTRA 13241 

YOGO E SRI AUROBIND 13243 

YOUTH & BIBLE 4569 


REMINISCENCE 


IN CONDITIONING 608 

VS EEG ABNORMALITY 4121 

& FUTURE ORIENTED THEORY OF 
NOSTALGIA 10996 

INHIBITION VS CONSOLIDATION 
THEORIES OF 563 

IN PAIRED ASSOCIATE LEARNING 
3833 

E PERSONALITY, £ THEORIES OF 
565 

PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF 
10060 

IN PURSUIT ROTOR, REACTION 
TIME 570 

IN ROTARY PURSUIT, LONG TERM 
568 


REPORT 


ON BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 61 

CLINICAL, ARGUMENTS FOR 2088 

HUMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
MEETING, APRIL 1961 3210 

NEW STUDIES OVER FULL RANGE OF 
SOCIAL & BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
3209 

OF PERSONAL READING, 
RELIABILITY OF 7487 

PROFESSIONAL, PSYCHOLOGIST VS 
PSYCHIATRIST, US VS GREAT 
BRITAIN 13319 

OF PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL, 10 
YEARS 2269 

PSYCHOLOGICAL, FACTOR 
ANALTICALLY DERIVED 
CLASSIFICATION FOR 10947 

PSYCHOLOGICAL, TEACHERS 
EVALUATION OF 13005 


REPRESSION -SEE ALSO DEFENSE 


MECHANISM- 

& ANXIETY 12428 

& CONSCIOUS VS UNCONSCIOUS 
THEORIES OF 10999 

& DEFENSE, & SELECTIVE RECALL 
6802 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 08, 
DESIGN IMPROVEMENTS 3325 

EXPERIMENTAL, & RECALL 
EFFICIENCY 10047 
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faPERIMENTAL TEST OF 12433 

& MOSTILITY RESPONSE TO TAT 
Cameos 153:8 

K unos 3528) 

E HYPNOTIC AMNESIA 2176 

E LEVELING © SHARPENING 15472 

SENSITIZATION, 6 SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY 7854 

SENSITIZATION DIMENSION Ç 
THREAT OF NUCLEARA WAR 10293 

SENSITIZATION, CLINICAL 
CORRELATES OF 12350 

SENSITIZATION & EMOTIONALITY L 
MALADJUSTMENT IN NEUROTICS 
1250? 

& SENSITIZATION. C BEHAVIOR 
PREDICTION 15175 

& SENSITIZATION © ANXIETY 
REOUCING TECHNIQUES 15460 

STYLE, RORSCHACH INDEX FOR 
ams? 


RESEARCH -SEE ALSO 


EXPERIMENTATION, RESEARCH 
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